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the  endowed  schools  commission. 


WARRANT. 


By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 
Marlborough. 

Warn,:*!,  it  appears  to  0s  to  be  expedient  to  cause  inquiry  to^e  m«de  i^o 
the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  E,cto°ls,  e”dows,4  f“r  * u 
nurooses  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  We  are  minded  and  desirous  that  such 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  Commissioners  duly  authorized  and  empowe  y 

UN«ftWelJ«  Wikstos,  Duke  of  Mir-lBOEOUQH,  Lord  Lieutenant-General 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  you  Lawrence 
Patso^lnn  oTeossu,  the  Hoiorable  tiUu.  Etanv  CHOEOumn  commonly 
called  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.,  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  Junioi,  Esquii  , 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Richard  O’Shaughnessy  Esquire,  m.p.,  William 
wSom  “e,  H.r.,  A^ew  Seabee  Emit,  Esquire lea Vmejro  0 st 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esqune,  ll.d.,  Hroiessor 
Natural  Philosophy,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  to  be  our  Commissioner  and 
We  hereby  authorize  and  direct  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  to  mqune 
and  report  upon  the  matter  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

1.  What  schools  in  Ireland  are  endowed  with  property.  . , , 

2.  Whether  the  endowments  of  the  aforesaid  schools  lespect  y 

PU3ll<What1  is' the  nature  of  the  endowment  of  each  such  school? 

4.  In  what  manner  the  property  which  constitutes  the  endowment  of  each 

n°0mriaSt  course  of  education  in  each  such  school  'the  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  thereat,  and  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  under-mast 

lhTri,„  condition  of  the  school-buildings  and  premises  of  each  such  school, 
and  their  adaptation  for  scholastic  requirements. 

And  We  do  further  authorize  and  direct  you  or  any  two  or  mo  y 
to  calf  before  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  all  such  persons  as  y y 
judge  it  expedient  to  examine,  by  whom  you  may  he  the  be^ynformed 
the  several  matters  hereby  submitted  for  your  investigation,  and  ak°  to  caU 

& zi 

She  subject  of  thfs  Commission,  and  generally  to  inquire  mg ■ tbe  pi™'^ 
bv  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever ; and  we  hereby  further  authorize 
and  diiect  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  to  report  to  Us  m writing  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1 880, or  sooner  if  the  same  can  be  reasonably 
done  vour  several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  our  Commission,  together 
with  the  results  of  your  inquiry  into  the  several  matters  hereby  re  erre 
it investigation  i and  Wei  hereby  further  authorize  you  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  your  several  proceedings  to  Us 
with  suclf  statements  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  you  expedient  to 
present  to  Us  in  the  premises.  And  for  your  further  assistance  m the  execution 
Kese  presents,  We  do  hereby  appoint  James  Cbeed  Mebemth,  Doctor  of 
Laws  to  be  secretary  to  this  Commission,  whose  services  and  assistance  We 
require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  3rd  day  of  December,  1878. 


By  His  Grace’s  command, 


Henry  Robinson. 


* Commission  extended  to  31st  October,  1880 — vide  Report,  p-  !• 
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REPORT. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  FRANCIS  THOMAS  DE  GREY,  EARL  COWPER,  K.G., 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1878,  we  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  Warrant 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  bearing  date  the  3rd  of  that  month,  appointing  us  (with  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  m.p.,  whose  death  in  November,  1879,  deprived  us  of  his  active  and  valuable 
co-operation)  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition 
of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  authorizing  and 
directing  us  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  matter  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1 . What  schools  in  Ireland  are  endowed  with  property. 

2.  Whether  the  endowments  of  the  aforesaid  schools  respectively  are  of  public  or 
private  foundation. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  endowment  of  each  such  school. 

4.  In  what  manner  the  property  which  constitutes  the  endowment  of  each  school  is 
managed. 

5.  What  is  the  course  of  education  in  each  such  school,  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  thereat,  and  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  under-masters  thereof. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  school-buildings  and  premises  of  each  such  school,  and  their 
adaptation  for  scholastic  requirements. 

And  we  were  by  His  Grace’s  said  Warrant  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
examine  all  such  persons  as  we  might  judge  expedient,  and  to  call  for  and  examine  all 
books,  documents,  and  records  likely  to  afford  us  information  on  the  subject,  of  our 
Commission.  And  we  were  thereby  further  authorized  and  directed  to  report  to  His 
Grace  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  our  several  proceedings  by 
virtue  of  the  said  Commission  together  with  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  several 
matters  thereby  referred  to  us  for  investigation.  And  we  were  by  the  said  Warrant 
further  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  report  our  several  proceedings,  with  such 
statements  as  it  might,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to  us  expedient  to  present  in  the 
premises. 

By  His  Grace’s  Warrant,  bearing  date  the  30th  day  of  December,  1879,  he  was 
pleased  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880. 

By  Your  Excellency’s  Warrant,  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  June,  1880,  you  were 
pleased  to  further  extend  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  31st  day  of  October, 

1880. 

We  now  humbly  beg  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  our  several  proceedings  by  virtue 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  the  results  of  our  inquiries  into  the  several  matters 
referred  to  our  investigation,  and  to  submit  such  statements  of  matters  arising  upon  our 
examinations  and  inquiries  as  it  has  appeared  to  us  expedient  to  present. 

Statement  oe  the  Course  of  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  of  December,  1878,  when  we  commenced  our 
proceedings  by  directing  the  preparation  of  a list  of  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland 
from  the  reports  of  previous  Commissions  and  such  other  sources  as  were  available. 

In  order  to  secure  as  complete  a list  as  possible  we  took  the  following  steps  : — 

We  addressed  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  a letter  requesting  them  Yol.  II,  p. 
to  furnish  us  with  a list  of  all  schools  endowed  with  property  (distinct  from  the  aid  605- 
received  from  them)  which  were  vested  in  them,  or  were  under  their  management. 

We  addressed  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,”  a letter  requesting  Bid,?.  60-5. 
them  to  furnish  us  with  a list  of  all  existing  schools  which  were  under  their  management 
or  control,  or  which  had  been  visited  by  them. 

We  addressed  a letter  to  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  asking  him  to  furnish  Ibid,  p.  605. 
us  with  a list  of  any  Endowed  Schools  with  which  he  was  officially  connected,  or 
which  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
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We  addressed  to  The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  a 
letter  requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  a list  of  all  schools  then  in  operation  which 
were  under  their  management,  and  also  a list  of  all  schools  which  having  been  under 
their  management  in  1857,  or  subsequently,  had  been  discontinued,  or  had  ceased  to 
be  under  their  control. 

We  applied  by  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
the  particulars  of  any  devises  or  bequests  of  property  for  the  endowment  of  Schools, 
which  had  come  to  their  knowledge  since  the  year  1857,  excepting  bequests  of  less  than 
£100  unaccompanied  by  directions  to  invest,  as  to  which  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  institute  inquiries. 

We  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland  a letter 
requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  any  information  in  their  possession  relative  to 
property  appearing  to  have  been  originally  devoted  to,  or  intended  for,  purposes  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  which  had  become  vested  in  them,  and  further  requesting  them  to 
inform  us  how  such  property  had  been  disposed  of. 

We  also  addressed  communications  to  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society,  the  Worshipful 
the  Company  of  Drapers,  and  the  Worshipful  the  Company  of  Ironmongers,  the 
Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools,  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Irish-Speaking  People,  the  Society  for 
Irish  Church  Missions,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  (Kildare- 
place),  the  Island  and  Coast  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Society,  the  Hibernian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society.  We 
requested  each  of  these  societies  to  furnish  us  with  a list  of  all  Endowed  Schools  under 
its  management  or  control,  or  receiving  aid  from  it. 

We  prepared  a circular  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  in  Ireland, 
requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  any  information  in  their  possession,  as  to  schools 
coming  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission,  which  were  in  existence  in  their  parishes  or 
districts,  or  which  having  been  in  existence  in  1857,  or  subsequently,  had  been  dis- 
continued. 

This  circular  we  forwarded  to  the  Clergy  named  in  Thom’s  Official  Directory  as 
Incumbents  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  (the  number  of  such  Incumbents  being  1,293),  to 
the  clergy  named  in  the  same  Directory  as  Parish  Priests,  or  Administrators  of  parishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  (the  number  of  such  Parish  Priests  and 
Administrators  being  1,090),  and  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches  in  Ireland,  (the  number  of  the  former  being  485,  and  of  the  latter  160). 

We  prepared,  and  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  Ireland, 
advertisements,  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  appointment  and  objects  of 
the  Commission,  and  inviting  persons  willing  to  afford  information  as  to  any  matters 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  communicate  with  our  Secretary. 

Having  as  the  result  of  these  proceedings  prepared  a preliminary  list  of  schools  which 
appeared  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission,  we  forwarded  to  each  head  master 
a paper  of  questions,  and  tabular  form  of  return,  requesting  information  as  to  the 
foundation  and  endowments  of  the  school,  the  emoluments  of  the  master,  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  other  matters  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
condition. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  informed  us  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  supply  the  information  requested  in  the  letter  which  we  had  addressed  to 
them,  but  that  they  were  most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  us  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  Accordingly  we  prepared  a circular  and  list  of  queries,  specially  adapted  to  the 
case  of  National  schools,  which  the  Board  of  National  Education  permitted  us  to  forward 
through  their  office  to  the  managers  of  all  such  schools  in  Ireland. 

The  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  appeared  to 
be  about  7,522  ; of  these  about  7,244  were  maintained  by  public  funds,  with  school  fees 
and  occasional  or  temporary  local  contributions,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  per- 
manent endowment,  except  that  a large  majority  (over  80  per  cent,  of  those  from  which 
returns  were  received)  occupied  free  sites.  We  found  it  would  be,  in  many  cases,  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  title  to  such  sites,  or  their  tenure,  and  that  no  commensurate  object 
could  be  attained  by.  attempting  the  prosecution  of  further  inquiry  in  cases  where  the 
school  property  consisted  merely  of  a site.  We  therefore  resolved  to  retain  upon  our 
list  such  National  Schools  only  as  we  found  to  possess  some  permanent  endowment 
other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  site  of  the  school  itself.  The  number  of  these  was 
278,  and  the.  number  of  the  other  Endowed  Schools  included  in  our  investigation 
being  415  raised  the  total  number  of  distinct  schools  upon  which  we  have  to  report 
to  693. 
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In  those  instances  in  which  our  communications  elicited  no  sufficient  response,  we  Pnceedw^ 
sent  duplicate  forms  and  circulars  or  letters  addressed  to  the  Incumbents,  Parish  Priests, 
or  other  persons  from  whom  it  appeared  probable  that  we  might  obtain  information. 

As  soon  as  the  probable  limits  of  our  inquiry  had  become  apparent,  we  began  to  take 
evidence  in  public  courts  with  respect  to  the  various  schools  and  classes  of  schools  within 
the  scope  of  our  commission. 

Public  notice  was  previously  given  of  the  holding  of  these  courts,  and  notices  were 
addressed  to  those  persons  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  us,  or  from  whom  we 
thought  it  likely  that  important  information  might  be  obtained,  informing  them  that 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  schools,  or  classes  of  schools,  in  which  they  were  interested, 
would  be  taken  on  a particular  day,  and  inviting  their  attendance. 

Our  first  public  court  was  held  at  our  office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  Evidence, 
1879  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  J uly,  September,  October,  and  December,  1879,  Vol.  IT. 
and  January,  April,  May,  and  August,  1880,  we  held  in  Dublin  twenty-eight  public 

At  these  courts  we  examined  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools,  members  of  the 
chief  Boards  of  Education,  and  many  of  the  officials  of  these  boards,  and  we  received 
evidence  from  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations,  trustees,  inhabitants  of  towns  and  districts, 
landed  proprietors,  and  other  persons  interested  in  particular  endowments,  or  in  the 
subject  of  Education  generally.  . , 

In  September  and  October,  1879,  we  held  sixteen  public  courts  m various  parts  of  the 
country.  For  greater  expedition  in  completing  this  portion  of  our  labours,  the  Commis- 
sioners divided  and  held  inquiries  simultaneously  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland. 

Courts  were  held  at  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Enniskillen,  Cavan,  Armagh,  Limerick, 

Clonmel,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Kinsale. 

Our  course  of  proceedings,  with  respect  to  these  courts,  was  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  Dublin.  We  caused  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the  leading  local  papers,  addressed 
notices  to  all  persons  who  had  been  in  special  correspondence  with  us,  or  whom  we 
considered  it  desirable  to  examine,  and  received  evidence  from  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  in  which  our  inquiries  were  held,  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  or 
districts,  and  other  persons  interested  in  particular  endowments,  or  in  the  subject  of 


education  generally.  ,,  , 1T 

The  minutes  of  the  evidence  given  at  our  several  courts  will  be  found  in  voi.  u.} 


We  applied  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  others,  for  leave  to  examine  their  books,  rentals,  and  accounts.  Permission  having 
been  obtained,  our  Secretary  attended  at  the  various  offices,  and  wherever,  from  his 
report  such  a step  seemed  necessary,  we  requested  the  accountaut  or  other  person  in 
charge  to  attend  before  us  with  the  books,  and  to  elucidate  such  matters  as  required 

eXjn  May,  1879,  we  applied  to  His  Grace  The  Lord  Lieutenant  for  authority  to  appoint 
two  inspectors  to  visit  all  the  principal  grammar  schools  and  some  of  the  primary  and 
commercial  schools ; and  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Treasury  having  been  obtained  in  August,  1879,  we  then  appointed  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Mahaffy,  f.t.c.d.,  inspector  of  grammar  schools,  and  Hugh  Keys  Moore,  Esq.,  bch.,  t.c.d., 
inspector  of  primary  and  commercial  schools.  . 

These  gentlemen  commenced  their  inspection  in  September,  1879,  and  have  furnished  APP^A> 
to  us  the  reports  printed  in  Appendices  A,  B and  C,  infra,  pp.  233  to  286.  Lp.  B, 

Early  in  the  year  1880,  we,  with  the  sanction  of  His  Grace  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  p 262. 
directed  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  f.t.c.d.,  our  inspector  of  grammar  schools,  to  visit  and  App.C, 
inspect  six  of  the  leading  grammar  schools  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  p.  268. 
The  results  of  his  inspection  are  stated  in  his  Report ; infra,  p.  258. 

In  consequence  of  evidence  indicating  unsatisfactory  management  of  several  estates 
held  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  Education,  we  found  it  necessary  in  September,  IS  / 9,  to 
apply  for  the  assistance  of  an  Inspector  of  Estates.  The  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  HerMajesty’s  Treasury  to  this  step  was  only  received,  after  a long  correspon- 
dence, late  in  February,  1880,  when  we  were  at  length  enabled  to  appoint  Edmund 
Murphy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  in  accordance  with  our  instructions  proceeded  to  inspect  the  App.  D, 
estates  mentioned  in  his  report,  which  is  printed  in  Appendix  D,  infra,  pp.  286  to  322.  p.  286. 

During  the  progress  of  our  Commission  a quorum  of  our  body  met  for  the  despaten 
of  business  on  113  days.  Sixty-nine  meetings  were  held  at  our  office,  Four  Courts, 

Dublin,  for  the  private  transaction  of  business. 

We  resolved,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  proceedings,  to  take  the  Report  of  tne  itoyai 
Commission  on  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland),  1854-8,  as  our  starting  point,  and,  to  a great 
extent,  as  the  basis  of  our  inquiries  ; we  have,  therefore,  generally  referred  to  that 
Report  for  the  earlier  history  of  the  various  classes  of  Endowed  Schools,  and  Have 
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used  and  adopted  the  information  collected  by  the  previous  Commission,  except  in  those 
few  instances  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  correct  it.  While  we  refer,  however 
to.  the  report  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that  Commission  for  the  full* 
minute,  and  valuable  information,  and  for  the  history  of  Irish  education,  which  it  contains5 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  more  limited  Commission  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  Report,  or  upon  the  controversies  which 
prevented  two  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  from  concurring  with  their  three  colleagues, 
and  which  led  Mr.  Stephens  to  express  his  reasons  for  dissenting  in  a separate  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  which  was  subsequently  laid  before 
Parliament. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Report. 

The  schools  .which  came  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  might  naturally  be 

divided,  according  to  the  education  given  in  them,  into  two  leading  classes : first, 

grammar  schools,  and  other  schools  in  which  a superior  education  is  given ; and  secondly’ 
primary  schools.  But  the  most  important  subject  for  our  investigation  appearing  to  us 
to  have  been  the  management  of  the  endowments,  we  have  thought  it  more  convenient  to 
classify  the  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  with  reference  to  the  several  governing  bodies,  or 
other  authorities  responsible  for  their  condition,  and  taking  first  in  each  class  those 
schools  in  which  a superior  education  is  given  we  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  this 
Report  in  the  following  order  I.  Schools  under  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,”  subdivided  as  follows  Royal  Free  Schools,  Diocesan  Schools,  and  Schools 
of  private ; foundation.  II.  Schools  under  “ The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith.”  III.  Schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society.  IV.  Schools  con- 
nected, with  the  . Church  of  Ireland.  V.  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  VI.  Schools  of  other 
denominations,  including  Presbyterian  Schools,  Methodist  Schools,  and  Schools  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  VII.  National  Schools.  VIII.  Schools  whose  endowments  are 
under  the  management  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
for  Ireland.”  And  IX.  Miscellaneous  Schools,  not  falling  within  any  of  the  above 
classes. . As  to  each  of  these  classes  we  give  a general  Report,  followed,  where  necessary, 
by  special  mention  of  particular  schools. 

We  have  appended  a list  {infra,  p.  511)  of  the  endowments  of  public  foundation,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  clearly  defined  as  such. 

In  the  Tables  annexed  to  the  Report,  which  have  been  prepared  by  our  Secretary 
(Appendix  P,  infra,  pp.  345  to  514)  a complete  list  will  be  found  of  all  the  schools 
included  in  our  inquiries,  with  a tabulated  summary  of  the  information  obtained  as  to 
each.  As  to  many  schools  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  special  report 
but  refer  to  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  Tables.  1 r 


I.— “THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.” 

In  reply  to  the  letter  which  we  addressed  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  on 
4th  February,  1879,  intimating  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries,  we  received  a letter 
{vide  infra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  610)  from  William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  ll.d.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners,  dated  10th  March,  1879,  containing  the  following  statement : — 

“ Every  investigation  into  the  constitution  and  working  of  this  Commission  has  remarked  on  its 
deficiency  of  powers,  and  recommended  its  complete  reconstruction ; and  this  Board,  beino-  fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  its  reorganization  and  extension  of  powers,  has  frequently  and  urgently 
in  its  annual  Reports  brought  this  subject  under  consideration  of  the  Government,  making  sugges- 
tions and  calling  special  attention  to  the  principal  points  on  which  new  legislation  was,  in  its 
opinion,  absolutely  required.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1838),  nor  of  the  Royal  Commission  (1858),  nor 
the  frequently  repeated  suggestions  from  this  BoaTd,  have,  as  yet,  led  to  any  legislative  reforms.” 

As  we  found  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  management  of  the  endowments 
which  are  under  the. control  of <£  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland”  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  unsatisfactory,  and  as  the  defects  have  been  so  repeatedly,  but  ineffec- 
tually, attributed  to  deficiency  of  powers,  it  is  necessary  to.  refer  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  ” are  constituted  under  two  statutes  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  respectively  in  1813  and  1822  (53  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  107, 
and  3 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79),  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  provide  an  effective  and 
comprehensive  administration  for  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland.  The  first  and  principal 
Act  was  intituled  “ An  Act  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the  Regulation  of 
the  several  Endowed  Schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland,”  and  it  recited 
the  necessity  of  constituting  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  regulating,  and 
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superintending  tlie  management  and  due  application  of  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
several  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  as  well  those  of  private  foundation  as  those 
which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Crown,  or  established  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  which  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money  have  been  at  any  time  granted  by  Parliament,  or  been  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  private  persons,  or  in  any  manner  granted  or  appropriated,  excepting 
such  only  as  were  thereinafter  mentioned.  The  Amending  Act  (sec.  11.)  extended 
all  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  all  schools  of  the  nature  and  description 
mentioned  in  the  original  Act,  which  might  be  thereafter  at  any  time  founded, 
endowed,  or  erected.  The  excepting  clause  in  the  original  Act  (53  Geo.  III., 
cap.  107,  sec.  2),  provided  as  to  public  schools,  that  none  of  the  schools  on. the  founda- 
tion of  Erasmus  Smith,  nor  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  nor  any  parochial  school  es- 
tablished under  the  Act  28  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  15,  nor  any  establishment  for  the  purposes 
of  education  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter, 
should  be  deemed  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  same  Act  (sec. 
15)  exempted  from  their  power  to  visit  and  regulate  schools  of  private  foundation  and 
endowment,  all  "private  schools  supported  by  the  voluntary  occasional  contributions  of 
private  individuals,  and  which  have  no  settled  or  pei'manent  funds  or  endowments,”,  and 
also,  “ all  schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  persons  professing  any  religion 
or  religious  persuasion  other  than  that  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.” 'With  these  exceptions,  all  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  were  placed  under 
the  regulation  and  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  powers  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners  were  (53  George  III.,  cap. 
107,  sec.  5)  to  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  (sec.  9),  to  visit  the  endowed 
schools  either  in  person  or  by  deputies,  to  hold  visitations  of  the  said  schools,  and  at 
such  visitations  to  administer  oaths,  and  do  all  other  acts  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
visitors  respectively  relating  to  such  schools,  and  for  that  purpose  to  repair  to  any  such 
school,  or  to  any  other  necessary  or  convenient  place  or  places,  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses  on  oath  or  otherwise,  to  call  for  all  vouchers  and  other  documents  whatsoever, 
and  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  whatsoever  which  the  said  visitors  should 
deem  requisite  and  necessar}r. 

The  Commissioners  were  further  empowered  (sec.  10)  by  writing  to.  depute  and 
appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  for  them,  and  in  their  stead,  to  visit  any  of  the 
said  schools,  and  every  such  deputy  was  to  have  the  same  rights  and  powers  in  every 
instance  as  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and  was  directed  at  every  such  visitation  to 
cause  his  proceedings  to  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  master 
of  each  school,  and  to  lay  an  attested  copy  of  the  same  before  the  Commissioners  at 
their  first  meeting  after  his  return  from  such  visitation,  and  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners such  other  matters  relating  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  said  schools,  or  any 
of  them,  as  he  should  think  necessary  to  be  reported,  whereupon  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  Commissioners  to  make  such  orders  and  adopt  such  measures  as  they  should  judge 
proper  or  necessary  with  regard’ to  each  of  the  said  schools  respectively,  provided  that 
in  case  of  misconduct  of  the  master,  under-master,  or  usher  of  any  school  deserving 
deprivation,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  person  charged,  and  to  the  trustee  or  trustees 
of  the  schools,  and  in  case  of  deprivation,  if  for  three  months  thereafter  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  the  appointment  belonged  should  fail  to  appoint  a proper  successor  to 
the  person  deprived,  the  Commissioners  should  themselves  proceed  to  appoint  a fit  and 
proper  successor,  who  should  not  be  subject  to  be  removed  unless  with  their  consent. 

As  to  the  estates  of  the  seven  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen, 
Raphoe,  Cavan,  Banagher,  and  Carysfort,  it  was  recited  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
well-ordering  of  the  several  schools  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  full  power  over, 
and  the  entire  disposal  of,  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  lands,  and  all  the  said  lands 
were  vested  in  the  Commissioners  and  their  successors  for  ever,  and  it  was  enacted 
(sec.  11)  that  the  rents  and  profits  should  from  time  to  time  be  received  by  such  agent 
or  agents  as  the  Commissioners  should  appoint,  and  should  be  paid  and  applied  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioners  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  masters 
of  the  said  several  schools,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Commissioners  were 
under  the  Act  directed  and  empowered  to  provide  for  and  carry  into  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  schools. 

The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  invest  all  sums  of  money  belonging  to  any  of 
the  said  schools  in  Government  Funds  and  Securities,  and  the  application  of  the  issues 
and  profits  of  all  funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the  support  of  each  and  every,  or  any  of 
such  schools,  was  prescribed  as  follows  : — 

First. — Such  share  and  proportion  as  the  Commissioners  should  think  proper  to  be 
paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being.. 

Secondly. — Such  other  share  or  proportion,  or  shares  or  proportions,  as  the  Commis^ 
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sioners  should  think  proper,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  one  or  more 
under  master  or  under  masters  as  should  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  necessary 
for  any  such  school. 

Thirdly. — Out  of  the  issues  and  profits  remaining  after  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
masters,  such  yearly  or  other  sums  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
applied  in  or  towards  the  purchasing,  procuring,  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  or 
furnishing  the  school-house,  together  with  grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurtenances 
and  accommodations  necessary  or  useful  for  or  towards  the  proper  keeping  of  a school 
therein,  and,  if  any  residue  should  remain,  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  apply 
it  to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars, 
according  to  such  arrangements,  and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as  should  be 
directed  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  and  for  the  endowment  of  such  and  so  many 
exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  to  be  held  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions,  as  to  the  Commissioners  should  seem  proper. 

As  to  schools  of  private  foundation,  (sec.  14),  after  reciting  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  by  Alderman  John  Preston  for  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  the  Com- 
missioners were  empowered,  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  due  management  of  the 
trust  and  the  application  of  the  funds  arising  out  of  the  lands,  from  time  to  time  to  make 
such  visitations,  inquiries,  and  reports,  and  to  direct  that  the  issues  and  profits  of  the 
lands,  and  the  overplus  and  accumulation  thereof,  should  be  applied  in  like  manner  as 
the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  do  with  respect  to  any  other  schools  of  private 
foundation  under  the  Act,  and  the  net  rents  were,  in  pursuance  of  tire  grant,  directed  to 
be  paid  in  the  proportion  of  four  sixteenths  to  the  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  seven 
sixteenths  to  the  use  of  the  school  at  Navan,  and  five  sixteenths  to  the  use  of  the  school 
of  Ballyroan. 

After  reciting,  (sec.  1 5),  that  there  were  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  various  other  schools 
of  private  foundation  and  endowments,  many  of  which  were  mentioned  and  specified  in  the 
12th  and  13th  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  appointed  under  the  Act  46  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  122,  and  that  some  of  the  said  schools  were  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in 
land  and  other  property,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  which  for  the  purposes  of  the 
several  schools,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  certain  regulations 
might  be  needed,  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  management  of  the  funds  of  such  private  schools,  and  the  due 
application  of  the  same,  to  visit  and  regulate  all  such  schools  of  private  foundation  and 
endowment  in  Ireland  as  were  endowed  and  supported  by  the  bequests  or  donations 
of  the  founders  thereof  or  assisted  by  any  Parliamentary  grant  from  time  to  time, 
excepting  the  classes  of  schools  already  mentioned. 

In  case  of  the  disobedience  of  any  order  or  regulation  of  the  Commissioners,  or  of  any 
visitors  acting  under  their  authority,  made  respecting  the  said  schools  of  private  founda- 
tion, the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  proceed  by  summary  petition  in  Chancery 
for,  and  to  obtain,  such  order  and  direction  respecting  any  such  endowed  school  in  Ireland 
of  private  foundation  as  should  seem  fitting  and  expedient,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it 
should  appear  that  the  mismanagement  of  any  such  endowed  school  of  private  founda- 
tion, or  the  misapplication  of  its  funds  and  revenues,  were  so  great  as  to  render  the 
managers  or  trustees  unfit  to  be  continued,  the  Court  was  empowered  to  remove  them 
from  the  trusts,  and  to  direct  that  the  execution  of  the  trusts  should  devolve  upon  and 
be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  be  otherwise  provided  for,  which  Commissioners,  or 
other  persons  on  whom  the  trusts  should  be  decreed  to  devolve,  should  in  that  case  have 
the  funds  and  revenues,  direction  and  management,  of  the  schools  vested  in  them. 

The  Act  (sec.  18)  enacted  “That  the  schoolmasters  of  the  several  Endowed  Schools 

. . . shall  continue  to  be  respectively  appointed  in  the  same  manner  ...  as 

if  this  Act  had  not  passed,”  and  the  appointment  of  under  masters  was  given  to  the  head 
masters  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  in  whom  their  own  appointment  was  vested. 

Powers  were  given  for  obtaining  advances  on  the  security  of  school  property  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  purchasing,  building,  enlarging,  or  repairing  school-houses. 

As  to  Diocesan  schools,  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  (sec.  23),  -with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  unite  two  or  more  dioceses  into  one  district,  and  to 
direct  that  the  free  schools  of  such  two  or  more  dioceses  should  be  consolidated  into  one ; 
the  appointment  (sec.  23)  of  the  schoolmaster  for  the  united  district  to  be  made  in  rota- 
tion, and  (sec.  24)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  to  appoint  what  provision, 
stipend,  or  salary  should  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  any  diocesan  or  district  school, 
and  what  portion  of  such  salary  should  be  raised  in  each  diocese  of  any  district  where 
such  district  school  should  be  established ; one-third  part  of  all  which  sums  of  money 
should  be  levied  on,  and  paid  by,  the  bishops,  the  remaining  two  third  parts  to  be  levied 
on,  and  paid  by,  the  parsons,  vicars,  prebendaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  by 
equal  contribution  according  to  the  values  of  their  benefices. 
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The  original  Act  further  contained  (sec.  13)  leasing  powers,  (sec.  26)  powers  to  convey 
lands  for  the  site  of  diocesan  or  district  schools,  (sec.  27)  powers  to  the  Commissioners  to 
purchase  houses  or  lands  fit  for  school-houses,  and  for  the  habitations  of  schoolmasters, 
in  such  situations  as  they  should  deem  proper  and  convenient,  and  also  to  exchange  such 
lands,  (sec.  29)  and  powers  (repealed  by  the  Amending  Act)  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  any 
county  to  present  for  purchasing,  providing,  building,  or  repairing  any  diocesan  or 
district  school,  or  a dwelling-house  for  the  master  thereof. 

The  amending  Act  3 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  so  far  as  it  affected  property,  (sec.  8),  enabled 
the  Commissioners,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  cause  the  residue  of  the  funds  of  any  of 
the  seven  Royal  schools,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  master,  under-masters, 
and  all  enlargements  and  improvements  of  and  in  the  school-house,  grounds,  appurten- 
ances, and  furniture  which  should  be  thought  necessary,  to  be  applied  to,  and  in  the 
like  maintenance  and  improvements  of,  any  other  or  others  of  the  said  schools  whose 
funds  might  stand  in  need  of  such  aid. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  these  Acts  as  well  to  place  a 
large  number  of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  also  to  make  that  jurisdiction  effectual  to  secure  the  proper  management  and 
the  due  regulation  from  time  to  time  of  the  schools  and  of  their  property. 

We  were,  however,  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  want 
of  the  power  to  appoint  and  pay  inspectors,  who  should  constantly  inspect  and  report 
upon  all  endowed  schools,  had  been  always  felt,  and  had  “to  a great  extent  paralysed 
almost  every  function  ” of  the  Board.  As  authorities  that  the  Board  had  not  this  most 
necessary  power,  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  statement  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  took  evidence  on  Irish  Foundation  Schools  in  the  year  1838, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
already  mentioned. 

The  means  provided  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Act  were  dependent  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  The  original  Act  (sec.  4)  enacted  that  it  should 
he  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a secretary  with  a salary 
not  exceeding  £700,  and  also  such  other  subordinate  officer  or  officers  as  they  should 
think  proper,  for  the  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  certify  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  should  deem  adequate  to 
defray  the  expense  of  said  officers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board ; where- 
upon it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  direct  the  High  Treasurer  to  issue 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said 
officers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  seem 
fitting  and  convenient. 

By  the  Act  17  & 18  Viet.,  cap.  94,  the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  moneys  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  no  change  was  made  in  the  expenditure  authorized. 

After  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  course  of  proceeding  for  obtaining  the  funds 
required  by  the  Commissioners  was  that  they  should  certify  such  sums  as  they  deemed 
adequate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  on  approving  the  application,  was  enabled  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  amount  placed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  upon  the  annual  estimates.  The  first  step  necessary  to  obtain  any  sum 
required  has  always  rested  with  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

The  body  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Acts  53  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  and  3 
Geo  IV.,  cap.  79,  was  composed  of  the  following  nineteen  persons  Nine  ex-officio 
members,  viz.  : — The  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
“ the  member  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  said  Trinity  College  in  Dublin 
now  and  hereafter  for  the  time  being and  ten  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  viz. : — four  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  one 
for  each  province,  and  six  other  “ proper  and  discreet  persons,”  of  whom  two  should 
he  usually  resident  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Three  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  Lord 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  or  Cashel, 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Provost,  or  the  Chief  Secretary  should  be  one,  formed  a quorum. 

After  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  Parliament  was 
increased  to  two,  there  being  some  doubt  as  to  whether  both  were  entitled  to  act  as 
Commissioners  of  Education,  neither  was  summoned,  and  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Arch- 
bishoprics of  Cashel  and  Tuam  to  Bishoprics  the  ex-officio  members  were  further  reduced 
to  six,  as  the  Bishops  of  those  sees  have  not  been  summoned  to  the  Board. 

Upon  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  number  of  Bishops 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  also  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  two.  Upon  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  appointment  of  Bishops  to  be  Commissioners 
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appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  under  the  same  statute,  on  the  determination  of 
the  offices  existing  at  its  commencement,  two  of  th e ex-officio  Commissioners,  the  Lord 
Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  will  cease  to  belong  to  the  Board,  except, 
possibly,  for  the  management  of  private  endowments ; it  will  thus  be  reduced  to  four 
ex-officio,  and  six  appointed  members,  but  the  presence  of  one  ex-officio  member  will 
still  remain  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a quorum,.. 

In  1869  the  Board  was  composed  of  the  six  ex-officio  members,  'together  with  the 
Most  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Meath ; the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Limerick;  the  Righb  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  FitzGerald  ; Sir  Robert  Shaw,  bart.  ; 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery ; the  Rev.  John  Grey  Porter  ; Acheson  Lyle, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Lowry  E.  Berkeley.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick  wras  soon  after- 
wards appointed  in  the  place  of  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  deceased,  and  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners was  in  1876  reduced  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  to  whom  no  successor 
was  appointed. 

It  was  proved  before  us  that  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Board  has  been 
very  irregular,  that  difficulty  lias  been  experienced  in  securing  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  even  at  the  stated  monthly  meetings,  and  that  irregularities  in  the  mode  of 
transacting  the  business  have  arisen  in  consequence.  These  evils  which,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  had  existed  and  been  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  former  Commission, 
seem  to  have  been  since  aggravated  by  the  omission  to  fill  vacancies  which  have  arisen 
on  the  Board. 

Acheson  Lyle,  Esq.,  having  died  in  1870,  the  vacancy  thus. caused  was  not  filled  up; 
and  when  a second  vacancy  arose  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Kyle,  by  letter  dated  29th  September,  1873,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  fact,  and  also  mentioned  that  no 
appointment  had  ever  been  made  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr  Lyle. 

No  appointment  has  been  made  to  either  vacancy,  and  it  does  not  even  appear  that 
any  reply  was  received  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kyle,  but  on  5th  April,  1875,  a letter  was 
sent  by  the  Under  Secretary  to  Dr.  Kyle  informing  him  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Brooke,  which  caused  a third  vacancy. 

On  31st  May,  1875,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  b.d.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  appointed,  as  “ a person  usually  resident  in  Dublin,”  to  be  a 
Commissioner  in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke,  but  no  other  appointment 
has  since  been  made,  and,  therefore,  for  upwards  of  "seven  years  two  vacancies  have 
been  permitted  to  exist,  reducing  the  number  of  appointed  members  on  the  Board  to 
five,  and  the  total  number  of  members  to  eleven.  By  examining  the  Secretary’s 
Minute  Book  we  ascertained  that  twenty-eight  meetings  of  the  Board  were  summoned 
during  the  two  years  1877-8  (taken  as  the  two  complete  years  next  preceding  our 
inquiry),  and  that  the  attendances  were  recorded  as  follows  : — 

The  Lord  Primate  attended  once  (29th  November,  1877). 

The  Lord  Chancellor  attended  once  (1st  April,  1878). 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  did  not  attend,  and  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  remember  any 
attendance  of  any  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  attended  three  times  in  1877,  and  did  not  attend  in  1878. 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  not  attend,  and  Sir  William 
Somei'ville  was  the  last  holder  of  that  office  who  had  attended. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College  attended  twenty-four  times.  He  is  the  only 
ex-officio  member  who  has  usually  attended,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
quorum  practically  depends  upon  his  presence. 

Of  the  appointed  members  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  attended  once  in  1877  and  twice 
in  1878. 

Mr.  Justice  FitzGerald  attended  ten  times. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick  attended  twenty-four  times. 

The  Rev.  Lowry  E.  Berkeley  attended  seventeen  times.  He  does  not  reside  in 
Dublin,  and  his  travelling  expenses  are  paid  as  part  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Board,  out  of  the  moneys  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett  attended  twice  in  1877,  and  six  times  in  1878. 

Many  of  the  Commissioners,  especially  the  ex-officio  members,  have  other  avocations 
of  great  importance,  and  cannot  give  much  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Board : 
several  are  also  members  of  other  Boards  mentioned  in  our  Report. 

During  the  year  1877,  on  six  days  fixed  for  meetings  of  the  Board,  viz.: — 18th 
January,  29th  March,  28th  June,  26th  July,  27th-  September,  25th  October,  no  quorum 
attended,  and  in  that  year  the  annual  report  to  Parliament  was  signed  and  sealed 
by  five  members  of  the  Board  separately,  without  having  been  laid  before  or  considered 
by  any  legal  meeting, 
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During  the  year  1878,  on  9th  May,  2dth  September,  and  21st  November,  no  quorum- 
attended. 

On  several  occasions  the  cheques  necessary  to  pay  quarterly  salaries  and  stipends 
and  other  payments  of  large  amount  were  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a practice  adopted  on  occasions  of  that  kind,  Dr.  Kyle  subsequently  sent  the 
cheque-book  to  a third  Commissioner  for  signature  at  his  own  house.  Other  important 
business  was  similarly  transacted  ; thus  the  vouchers  for  payments  were  compared  by 
one  Commissioner  while  in  vain  “ waiting  the  arrival  of  other  Commissioners,”  and 
“the  case  of  a Royal  Scholar”  was  considered  by  two  Commissioners,  but  a third  who 
arrived  shortly  after  their  departure  “fully  went  into  it  and  approved  the  decision  ot 
the  other  members.” 

It  abundantly  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  as  at  present  constituted, 
did  not  attend  with  sufficient  regularity  to  ensure  the  due  despatch  of  their  business  ; 
that  the  ex-officio  members  (except  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College)  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  attend  at  all,  and  that  though  the  attendance  of  almost  all  the  appointed 
members  was  also  irregular,  and  had  been  made  the  subject  of  observation  in 
1 858,  no  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by  filling  up  the  number, 
exercising  the  power  of  removal,  substituting  persons  able  and  willing  to  act  for  those 
who  failed  to  attend,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Board, 

Dr.  Kyle  was,  in  February,  1835,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  in  March,  1879. 
He  had  been  requested  to  attend  and  give  evidence  before  us,  and  had  signified  his 
willingness  to  do  so,  but  his  death,  which  occurred  very  shortly  before  the  day  fixed 
for  his  examination,  deprived  us  of  the  assistance  of  his  long  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  in  our  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  his  Board. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries  we  had  received  from  Dr.  Kyle  a prompt 
offer  to  supply  us  with  all  information  in  his  possession,  and  he  had  permitted  our 
Secretary  to  attend  at  his  office,  and  had  produced  and  explained  to  him  all  the  books 
and  other  documents  which  were  .called  for. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Mr.  Thomas  IT.  Fleming,  who  has  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  acted  as  clerk  and  accountant  for  the  Commissioners,  attended  before  us,  produced 
the  books  of  the  Board,  and  any  other  documents  which  were  required,  and  gave 
evidence  of  much  importance  as  to  the  working  of  the  Board  during  the  long  period  of 
his  connexion  with  it.  In  the  course  of  his  examination,  which  extended  over  three 
days,  many  serious  matters  of  observation  transpired,  indicating  difficulties,  defects, 
and  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Board,  and,  during  our  in- 
quiry, many  witnesses  examined  as  to  particular  schools  and  endowments  made  grave 
allegations  of  inaction,  neglect,  inefficiency,  and  mismanagement,  against  the  Com- 
missioners. We  caused  prints  of  all  evidence  relating  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  Mr.  Arnold  F.  Graves,  their  present  Secretary,  and,  before  closing 
our  public  inquiry,  we  addressed  the  following  letter  to  him  : — 

“Endowed  Schools  Commission  ; Offices,  Four  Courts, 
Dublin,  28th  day  of  January,  1880. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Commission  with  reference 
to  schools  under  the  management  and  control  of  your  Commissioners,  and  to  inquire  whether  any 
of  your  Commissioners  desire  to  appear  before  this  Commission  to  give  evidence  in  reply  to,  or  in 
explanation  of,  such  former  evidence. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Arnold  F.  Graves,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
28,  Clare-street. 


James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary.” 


Our  Secretary  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  Graves  : — 

“ ‘The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,’  14th  day  of  February,  1880. 

28,  Clare-street,  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  been  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  beg  that  you  will  point 
out  to  them  the  particular  matters  of  school  management  and  control,  upon  which  evidence  has 
been  given  before  your  Commissioners,  requiring  reply  or  explanation  from  the  Commissioners  ol 
Education. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  O.  Meredith,  Esij.,  n Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretory. 


“ The  Com- 
missioners of 
Education,  in 
Ireland.” 

EviclT023, 

1025,1027. 

1014, 

1021, 

1025, 

1007, 

1029. 
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“ The  Com-  To  this  letter  we  sent  the  following  reply  : — 
missioners  of 

Educationin  “ Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

Ireland V’  28th  February,  1SS0. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  14th  February,  1880,  requesting  me  to  point  out  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  the  particular  matters  of  school  management  and  control,  upon  which 
evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Commission,  requiring  reply  or  explanation  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  say  that  they  do  not  think  they  can 
with  propriety  or  advantage  authorize  me  to  make  the  selection  you  ask  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  them. 

I have  already  furnished  you  with  the  evidence  so  far  as  it  was  then  printed  ; I send  you  herewith 
the  continuation  ; I shall  forward  the  remainder  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured ; and  I shall  be 
glad,  at  any  time,  to  send  you  any  additional  copies  of  the  evidence,  which  your  Commissioners  may 
require. 

I am  directed  to  annex  a list  of  the  names  of  the  several  witnesses,  who  have  given  evidence 
relating  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  to  the  schools  and  estates  under  their  management, 
with  references  to  the  pages  of  the  printed  Appendix,  at  which  the  evidence  of  each  such  witness 
may  be  found,  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed.  You  will  observe  that  this  evidence,  throughout, 
contains  important  testimony  upon  many  subjects  affecting  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  which 
may  seem  to  them  to  require  reply  or  explanation. 

My  Commissioners  feel  that  the}-  ought  not,  in  justice  to  the  witnesses  or  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  to  attempt  to  specify  any  particular  matters  in  the  evidence,  on  which  their  Report  must 
be  based,  as  exceptionally  calling  for  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ; but  I 
am  to  add  that  my  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  the 
fullest  information  which  they  may  be  good  enough  to  supply,  as  well  upon  their  general  system  of 
management  as  upon  the  particular  matters  to  which  individual  witnesses  have  already  directed 
attention. 

The  Commissioners  propose  to  hold  public  courts  during  the  first  fortnight  of  April,  and  would 
be  then  prepared  to  receive  any  evidence  which  your  Commissioners  may  desire  to  give.  If  you 
can  send  me  timely  notice,  every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  consult  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
your  Board  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 


J.  C.  Meredith,  Secretary. 

A.  F.  Graves,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 

28,  Clare-street,  Dublin. 


■Witnesses’  Names. 

Page 


Rev.  W.  P.  Moore,  ....  1 

Rev.  W.  Steele,  n.D.,  . . . 7 

Mr.  P.  K.  Joyce,  . . . . 15,  38 

Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll.d.,  . . 18 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  ...  23 

Mr.  W.  C.  Eades,  ....  25 

Mr.  T.  H.  Fleming,  ...  29,  38,79 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kyle,  . . ...  47 

Mr.  J.  M'Curdy,  ....  48 

Rev.  W.  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  . . 53 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Moore,  . . .62 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  ....  65 


Page 

Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  ...  69 

Mr.  H.  Guinness,  ....  70 

Mr.  J.  J.  Benison,  . . . . 72 

Capt.  A.  M.  Stewart,  . . .125 

Mr.  M.  C.  Hime,  ll.d.,  . . .127 

Rev.  H.  W.  White,  . . . .134 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bell,  . . . .145 

Mr.  W.  J.  Valentine,  . . .149 

Rev.  T.  M'Nally,  ....  153 

Rev.  J.  F.  Gregg,  . . . .379 

Rev.  A.  S.  Hutchinson,  . . . 407 

The  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell,  . . 413 


N.B. — Accompanying  this  letter  are  pages  225  to  240,  and  257  to  440  of  the  printed  evidence 
the  deficient  pages,  viz.,  241  to  256,  will  be  sent  in  a few  days. 

J.  C.  Meredith,  Secretary.” 


Our  Secretary  was  subsequently  informed  that  a further  communication  to  us  was  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  we  delayed  closing  our  inquiry  till  we  should  have  received 
it.  At  length  we  received  the  following  letter  : — 

“ ‘ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,’  17th  day  of  May,  1880 
28,  Clare-street,  Dublin. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  of  the  members  of  this  Board  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  before  your  Commissioners. 

The  Board  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  1878-79,  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  several  ex-officio  Commissionerships  cannot  be  filled  up. 

Since  the  Irish  Church  Act,  there  are  no  successors  in  law  to  the  present  holders  of  the  offices 
of  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  For  the  same  reason  the  Bishop  of  Meath  is 
no  longer  a member  of  the  Board.  They  also  called  attention  to  a legal  difficulty  which  prevents  either 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  attending  the  Board.  The  Board  is.composed  entirely  of  persons 
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having  other  avocations  of  great  public  importance,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the  ex-officio  “ The  Com- 
members.  Much  time  and  attention  being  required  for  the  dischai'ge  of  those  other  duties,  the  misdoners  of 
members  of  the  Board  cannot  be  expected  to  be  all  present  upon  every  occasion,  or  to  have  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  would  enable  any  — 
individual  member  to  be  in  a position  to  answer  all  which  your  Commission  may  desire  to  be 
informed  upon.  But  the  Commissioners  have  desired  me,  as  their  Secretary,  to  reply  to  any  special 
inquiries  made  by  your  Commission,  and  to  give  whatever  information  our  records  afford. 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1857  in  their  Report  pointed  out  the  following  as  the 
chief  defects  in  the  management  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  this  Board  : — 

1.  The  want  of  efficient  visitation  and  inspection. 

2.  The  inadequate  provision  for  the  admission  of  free  scholars. 

3.  The  non-promulgation  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  masters. 

4.  The  non-adaptation  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle  classes. 

5.  The  want  of  properly  trained  masters,  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  prospect 
of  promotion,  and  of  retiring  pensions  as  the  reward  of  faithful  services. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  their  estates,  the  following  evils  are  pointed  out : — 

1.  The  non-inspection  of  estates  by  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  management  of  their  estates. 

3.  The  accumulation  of  arrears. 

4.  The  want  of  tenantry  schools. 

5.  The  custom  which  existed  on  some  of  the  Commissioners’  estates  of  serving  notices  to  quit 
on  tenants  who  were  not  in  arrear. 

6.  The  unnecessary  attendance  and  exorbitant  charges  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Board. 


These  evils  of  school  and  estate  management  may  be  divided  into— 

lstly.  Those  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  legislation ; 

2adlv.  Those  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  Commissioners  of  1857  use  these  words : — 

“ The  system  of  supervision  and  control  over  educational  endowments  requires  to  be  placed  on 
a broader  basis,  and  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  of  advantage  being  taken  of  the  experience 
gained  within  the  last  forty  years.” 

They  then  make,  amongst  others,  the  following  recommendations,  with  a view  to  legislation : — 

1.  That  it  was  essential  to  establish  a system  of  efficient  periodical  inspection  by  a well-trained 
and  adequately-paid  inspector,  or,  if  necessary,  several  inspectors. 

2.  That  the  Board  should  have  power  to  redistribute  the  revenues,  to  consolidate  or  divide  the 
schools,  and  to  remove  them  to  different  localities. 

3.  That  the  Commissioners  should,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  existing  rights  of  private 
patronage,  have  the  appointment  of  head  masters  of  schools  vested  in  them,  and  should,  in  addition 
to  this,  possess  a large  measure  of  control  over,  and  a power  of  dismissing,  the  teachers  in  such 
schools  for  inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause  shown,  although  no  actual  misconduct  might  exist 
or  could  be  proved. 

4.  That  they  should  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  assistant  masters 
in  such  schools,  to  promote  them,  and  in  case  of  faithful  service,  to  grant  retiring  pensions. 

5.  That  the  Commissioners  should  have  authority  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  all 
schools  within  their  jurisdiction. 

6.  That  the  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of 
free  pupils  into  Endowed  Schools  vested  in  them. 

7.  That  the  Board  should  have  power  to  make  agricultural  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
building  leases  for  long  terms ; and, 

8.  That  the  accounts  of  the  Board  should  be  audited  at  least  once  a year  by  a proposed  Board  of 
Audit  in  Dublin. 

In  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  Schools  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  they 
use  the  following  words : 

“We  have  noticed  the  evil  effects  produced  in  Diocesan  Schools  by  the  system  of  divided  respon- 
sibility, under  which  the  Commissioners,  though  nominally  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  neither 
have  the  right  of  appointing,  promoting,  or  superannuating  the  masters,  nor  possess  adequate 
powers  of  providing  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  teachers,  and  the  repairs  of  the  school-houses. 
To  a considerable  extent,  therefore,  the  gradual  decline  and  present  inefficient  state  of  most  of  these 
schools,  the  diminution  in  the  attendance  at  some  of  them,  and  the  total  cessation  of  others,  may  be 
attributed  to  causes  for  the  operation  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  not  directly 
responsible.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the  defects  in  school  management  pointed  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1857  are  admitted  by  them  to  have  arisen  from  defects  in  legislation.  The  one 
grave  exception  they  make  is  the  non-inspection  of  schools  by  this  Board,  which  they  attribute  to 
laches  on  their  part.  In  this  view,  however,  neither  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  John  Stephens,  Q.C.,  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  an  English  barrister  of  great  experience  and  extensive  practice,  nor  counsel 
consulted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  concurred.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey  Mr.  Stephens 
expressed  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  at  page  8 he  writes 
as  follows : — 

“I  can  find  no  power  given  over  any  school  but  visitorial  powers,  or  powers  to  regulate  the 
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“ The  Com-  management  of  the  school  funds,  or  powers  to  fill  up  vacant  masterships,  if  trustees  neglect  to  make 

missioners  of  appointments  thereto. 

Educationin  “The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  visitation  is  for  the  exercise 
re  aw . 0f  jurisdiction,  not  for  ‘ directly  superintending  education.’  Thus,  the  visitors  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  have  no  power  to  go  in  and  ‘ directly  superintend  ’ the  education.  In  statute  3 Geo  IV.,  c. 
79,  s.  5,  power  is  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ‘to  hold  visitation  of  any  . . . . . 

school  in  Ireland,  at  such  place  in  the  city  of  Dublin  as  they  shall  respectively  appoint,  and  at  such 
visitation  to  use  and  exorcise  all  and  every  the  rights,  powers,  authorities,  and  privileges,  which 
they  are  respectively  empowered  by  the  said  Act  to  use  and  exercise  at  any  visitation.’  These 
powei’S  were  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  not  for  ‘directly  superintending  education.’ 

“But  statutes  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  and  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  do  not  give  the  Commissioners  any 
power  of  inspection  ; and  consequently  inspectors  appointed  by  them  would  not  have  any  right  or 
power  to  inspect ; and  expenses  so  incurred  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  While 
I concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  have  not  in  all  respects  been  exercised 
as  they  should  have  been,  I cannot  concur  in  the  censure  passed  upon  them  in  the  Report  for  not 
having  exercised  ‘ large  educational  powers  ’ which  they  did  not  possess,  such  powers  not  being 
included  in  the  powers  of  visitors;  or  in  the  powers  to  regulate  the  management  of  the  school  funds  ; 
or  in  the  power  to  fill  up  vacant  masterships,  if  trustees  neglect  to  make  appointments  thereto.” 

The  weight  due  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  naturally  led  to  the  general 
expectation,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  and  also  of  the  public,  that  legislation  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  both  as  regards  the  power  and  constitution  of  the  Board,  would  take  place.  In 
such  legislation  the  other  matters,  respecting  which  the  disagreement  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  statutes,  it  was  expected  would  be  dealt  with,  and  any  questions  on  the 
subject  terminated  by  express  words  defining  the  position  of  the  Board. 

The  disadvantageous  position  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  placed,  and  the  doubts  raised  as 
to  their  authority,  have  induced  them  from  time  to  time  to  express,  in  their  Reports  to  successive 
Lords  Lieutenants,  opinions  in  favour  of  legislation  in  connexion  with  this  Commission.  They 
refer  in  particular  to  the  Reports  for  the  years  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875, 1876,  and 
1877.  In  the  Report  for  1869-70,  they  submitted  propositions  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  at  their  meetings.  They  recommended  that,  except  in  cases  of  private  patronage,  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  power  to  appoint,  remove,  iind  superannuate  masters  and  teachers  of  the 
schools,  and  appoint  and  pay  Inspectors  of  schools  ; that  University  Exhibitions  should  not  be  confined 
to  particular  schools,  and  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  apply  the  funds  of  all  public  schools 
for  Exhibitions  in  connexion  with  any  schools  they  might  select ; also  power  to  apply  the  funds  of  the 
largely  endowed  Royal  Schools  to  assist  other  Royal  Schools,  to  remove  schools  of  public  endowment 
to  whatever  localities  seemed  most  advantageous  to  the  public  ; and,  lastly,  that  the  Board  ought  to 
have  authority  to  determine  the  course  of  instruction,  the  periods  at  which  it  should  be  given,  the 
times  of  vacation,  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  instruction,  and,  at  their  discretion,  to.  compel  gratuitous 
teaching  to  free  pupils.  For  all  these  matters  they  pointed  out  that  legislation  was  requisite.  In 
the  Report  for  1870-71  they  called  attention  to  their  former  Report,  and,  in  addition  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  it,  advised  that  the  Board  should  have  power  given  to  it  to  appoint  and  pay 
Inspectors  and  visitors.  In  the  Report  for  1874-75  they  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  sug- 
gestions had  produced  no  results,  and  that  matters  remained  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  as 
heretofore. 

In  the  Report  for  1877-8  the  Board  again  recapitulated  their  former  recommendations  and  called 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  upon  Diocesan  schools,  and  the  necessity  of  legislation 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  houses  when  they  could 
legally  be  sold,  and  as  to  the  houses  themselves  in  eases  where  the  nature  of  the  trusts  under  which 
they  are  held  prevent  a sale  by  the  Board. 

In  the  Report  of  1878-9  the  Commissioners  called  attention  to  their  previous  Reports  and 
recommendations,  and  added  further  observations ; they  stated  that  at  present  they  had  no  effectual 
means  of  ascertaining  the  general  efficiency  of  a school,  recommended  that  power  should  be  given 
them  to  employ,  at  a proper  salary,  an  inspector,  whose  duty  should  comprise  the  periodical  examination 
of  the  pupils  in  the  several  schools,  and  a report  of  the  result  to  the  Commissioners.  They  further 
stated  that,  under  existing  arrangements,  the  Commissioners  can  have  no  effectual  control  over  the 
masters  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  that  they  had  no  voice  in  the  original  selection  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  although,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  do  possess  the  power  of  removing  "a 
master,  this  power  would  appear  to  be  limited  to  cases  of  proved  misconduct,  which  are,  of  course, 
very  rare.  With  the  case  of  inefficiency,  which  is  likely  to  be  much  more  common,  they  considered 
that  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  deal,  and  that  they  could  neither  prevent  the  appointment  of 
an  inefficient  master,  nor  remove  him  when  appointed.  They  consequently  recommended  that  they 
should  have  a power  of  recommendation  to  all  appointments  of  masters  and  teachers,  with  an 
absolute  power  of  removal  in  case  of  proved  inefficiency.  They  next  advert  to  the  want  of  power 
to  pension  aged,  infirm,  and  consequently  incapable  masters,  and  recommended  that  such  power  of 
pensioning  masters,  in  cases  where  their  funds  enable  them  to  do  so,  should  be  given  by  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  free  scholars  to  be  educated  in  the  Royal  Schools  they  pointed 
out  that  this  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  has  varied  considerably  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  this  also  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.  They  also 
recommended  that  they  should  also  have  the  power  of  arranging  the  conditions  on  which  free  pupils 
are  to  be  admitted,  whether  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise. 

The  Commissioners  also,  in  the  said  Report,  called  attention  to  the  omission  in  existing  legislation 
to  provide,  after  his  death,  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  now  vested  in  the  Lord  Primate,  of  appointing 
the  masters  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon  Schools,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  the  next  Archbishop  of  Armagh  would  not  succeed.  And,  as  to  the  constitution  ■*  The  Com- 

of  the  Board,  they  called  attention  to  matters  deserving  observation,  some  of  which  are  also  alluded 

to  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter.  , , , Ireland." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  representations  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter,  and  whatever  — 
admitted  or  suggested  defects  existed  in  1858  still  continue  to  exist.  . . 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  their  estates,  the  fact  that  the  estates  of  the  Commissioners 
are  situate  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  where  usages  and  customs  of  estate _ management  vary 
greatly,  of  itself  renders  uniformity  of  management  impracticable,  even  if  advisable.  The  Com- 
missioners consider  that,  by  appointing  as  their  local  agents  men  of  the  highest  respectability  ana 
experience,  to  whom  of  necessity  considerable  discretion  must  be  confided,  to  whom  they  communi- 
cate their  wishes  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  from  whom  they  receive  reports  and  advice,  the 
interests  of  their  estates  and  of  their  tenants  are  best  served.  Some  of  the  estates  were  formerly 
difficult  to  manage,  especially  that  at  Raphoe ; except  in  this  instance,  arrears  have  not  accumulated 
since  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1857. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  on  the  Raphoe  estate  is  slightly  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
when  the  Report  of  1857  was  made.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  do  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  a department  in  connexion  with  the  State  to  enforce  a system  of  compulsory 
emigration,  without  which  they  can  never  expect  to  receive  from  this  property  a rent  equivalent  to 
its  full  letting  value,  or  even  prevent  the  small  tenants  from  falling  into  arrear  during  a succession 
of  bad  harvests.  ... 

The  insufficient  grant  for  travelling  expenses  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to 
inspect  their  estates.  . , . 

The  Commissioners’  agents,  with  one.  exception,  report  that  there  is  proper  school  accommodation 
for  the  tenants  on  all  their  estates.  Since  the  Repoit  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  published 
in  1858,  a tenantry  school  has  been  built  on  the  Dungannon  estate,  and  is  now  largely  attended. 

At  Cavan,  there  is  no  tenantry  school,  but  our  agent  reports  that  there  is  ample  school  accommo- 
dation in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Enniskillen,  the  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  provide  their 
tenantry  with  improved  school  accommodation.  They  proposed  to  remove  the  present  non-vested 
National  School  (at  Caroo,  on  this  property),  which  is  badly  situated, . and  too  small,  to  a better  site, 
and  there  to  build  and  subsidize  a school  to  be  placed  under  the  National  Board  as  a vested  school. 

This  proposition  received  such  opposition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  Commissioners  have  deemed 
it  prudent  for  the  present  to  abandon  it.  . ~ 

The  custom  of  serving  notices  to  quit  on  tenants  has  long  ceased  to  exist  on  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ estates.  i nr- 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Board  does  not  attend  its  meetings,  except  when  specially  summoned.  His 
charges  are  moderate  and  uniform.  . « , 

With  respect  to  an  audit  of  accounts,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1857,  “ that  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
should  be  audited  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin.”  This  recommendation  the  Legis- 
lature have  not  thought  fit  to  carry  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  express  their  adherence  to  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  Report  of  1878-9. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary,  Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretary. 

Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts. 

One  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Rev.  Lowry  E.  Berkeley,  having  been  appointed,  with  Evid.,6261. 
the  Rev.  W.  Todd  Martin,  to  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  “ The  General  Assembly  s 
Committee,”  we  had  appointed  May  19th,  1880,  to  receive  his  evidence,  and  we  hoped 
to  have  had  then  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  him  some  further  information,  but 
on  the  day  named,  our  Secretary  received  the  following  letter  from  him  : 

“ Belfast,  18th  May,  1880. 

Sir,— Owing  to  the  state  of  my  health,  I cannot  be  in  Dublin  to-morrow.  Besides,  for  various 
reasons,  I am  not  now  disposed  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commissioners.  Thankmg  you  or 
your  attention, 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 


J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq. 


L.  E.  Berkeley." 


It  is,  therefore,  to  be  remembered  that  in  preparing  our  Report  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,”  we  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  any  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Board,  except  that  given  by  their  Accountant,  but  we  take  their  letter  ot 
l7tli  May,  1880,  as  containing  a reference  to  the  most  important  matters  concerning 
the  Board  to  which  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  attention 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  recorded  in  a Book  which  was  kept  by  the  Secre-  vg  • 
tary,  but  not  read  or  signed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  t he  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners was,  therefore,  not  directed  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Secretary  recorded 
their  proceedings,  and  though  the  Secretary’s  Book  took  the  place  of  a Minute  oo 
its  contents  are  not  authenticated  in  the  manner  usually  adopted.  No  chairman  w 
formally  appointed,  or  recorded  as  presiding,-  at-  the  meetings. 
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The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  drew  attention  to  the  disregard  to  the  preservation 
of  foundation  deeds  and  other  documents  of  the  same  nature,  relating  to  properties 
Tested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  or  placed  under  their  supervision.  Since  the 
date  of  that  Report  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  this  defect  beyond  getting  a list  from 
Mr.  Fetherston,  their  solicitor,  on  his  retirement,  of  a number  of  leases  and  other 
documents  which  he  then  handed  over.  The  accountant  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  got  the  title  deeds  of  all  the  properties;  such  deeds  and  documents  as  they  had  were, 
at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  a tin  box  at  8,  Clare-street,  which  house  belonged  to  Dr. 
Kyle’s  representatives.  The  key  was  in  the  lock,  where  it  was  usually  kept  during  Dr. 
Kyle’s  lifetime ; there  was  no  strong  room  or  safe  ; there  had  been  no  checking  of  the 
muniments  of  title  since  Mr.  Fetherston  gave  up  the  papers,  and  there  was  no  list  by 
which  the  documents  of  title  could  be  checked  except  the  voucher  for  those  which  he 
gave  up,  and  which  did  not  include  all  the  title  deeds. 

For  some  years  past  the  annual  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board  was  uniformly 
£640,  viz.  : — Secretary’s  salary,  £450  ; travelling  expenses  (being  those  of  Mr.  Berkeley), 
£15;  and  incidental  expenses,  £175.  The  Commissioners  did- not  appoint  any  sub- 
ordinate officer,  and  did  not  certify  airy  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  officers  : of 
the  sum  voted  for  incidental  expenses,  £20  was  appropriated  to  law  costs,  and  £5  to 
postage  ; the  residue,  £150,  was  paid  to  the  Secretary,  who,  in  return,  provided  an  office 
and  board-room  in  his  own  house,  employed  an  accountant  (Mr.  Fleming),  and  a 
messenger,  and  supplied  stationery  and  other  requisites.  Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed 
nearly  forty  years  ago  at  £60  a year  by  Dr.  Kyle,  who,  by  degrees,  voluntarily  raised  his 
salary  without  any  increase  of  the  public  grant,  and  he  ultimately  received  from  Dr.  Kyle 
£120  per  annum. 

In  1870  Mr.  Fleming  petitioned  the  Board  to  take  his  position  into  consideration. 
On  25th  November,  1870,  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  this  Board  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  memorial  for  an 
increase  of  his  salary,  he  being  simply  the  clerk  of  the  Secretary,  and  no  officer  of  the  Board.” 

It  was  about  the  same  time  ordered — 

That  the  Secretary  do  write  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stating  that  the 
members  of  this  Board,  having  on  several  occasions  had  under  their  consideration  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  (£150  per  annum)  made  thirty-five  years  ago  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  this  Board, 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  sum  is  now  wholly  inadequate  for  that  purpose ; and  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  be  informed  that  the  necessity  for  bringing  this  matter  before  the  attention,  of  the 
Government  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  Board  has  no  power  to  apply  any  of  the  funds  under  its 
control  for  such  a purpose  ; that  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  is  that  the  sum  of  £150  should  be 
increased  to  £300  per  annum,  and  its  application  should  be  placed  wholly  under  the  management 
and  at  the  disposition  of  this  Board.” 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Secretary  by  Dr.  Kyle  with  the  following 
letter,  dated  28th  December,  1870 — 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  transmit  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  a copy  of  a resolution  adopted 
at  a recent  meeting  of  their  Board ; and  I was  directed  to  express  their  hope  that  you  would  use  your 
best  influence  to  have  their  recommendation  therein  contained  carried  into  effect.  And  I was  further 
ordered  to  state  to  you  the  readiness  of  the  Commissioners  individually  to  wait  upon  and  to  give 
to  you  personally  any  information  in  their  power  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in  case  you  should 
think  fit  to  direct  any  of  them  to  do  so.” 

The  reply  received  from  T.  H.  Burke,  Esq.,  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  as  follows — 

“ Dublin  Castle,  4th  January,  1871. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  forwarding  a copy  of  a resolution  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  allowance  for  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Board,  I have  to  request  that  I may  be  furnished,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  an  explanatory  statement  in  writing  on  the  subject,  such  as  can  be  forwarded  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.” 

The  statement  asked  for  was  never  sent,  there  was  no  further  correspondence  with 
the  Government  on  the  subject,  and  the  letter  of  the  Under  Secretary  was  not  even 
acknowledged. 

This  was  the  only  instance  appearing  in  evidence  before  us  in  which  an  application 
was  made  for  increased  resources  with  which  to  carry  on  the  business  or  extend  the 
efficiency  of  the  Board,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  from  the  omission  of  the  Commissioners 
to  furnish  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  explanatory  statement  required  for  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  or  to  certify,  as  the  Statute  provided,  that  the 
sum  demanded  was  necessary  “ for  the  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  of  the  Acts.” 
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The  Commissioners  therefore  appear  never  to  have  tested  the  sufficiency  of  their  existing  “ Com' 
means  of  obtaining  adequate  funds,  though  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  ^ZcaiZnin 
suggested  that  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  done  so.  Ireland." 

Notwithstanding  the  above-quoted  resolution  that  the  Board  had  no  power  so  to  R,ep., 
apply  any  of  the  funds  under  its  control,  the  property  of  the  schools  has  since  1872  been  p.  263. 
annually  charged  with  sums,  amounting  in  1878-9  to  £170,  for  the  same  purpose  which 
an  increase  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  would  have  met.  The  proceedings  leading  to 
this  result  are  recorded  in  the  Secretary’s  Book. 

On  13th  January,  1871,  the  Secretary  declined  to  prepare  a reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Evid. 
Under  Secretary,  stating  that  the  application  for  an  increase  of  the  sum  granted  militated  1064. 
against  his  own  interests,  and  it  was  ordered — 

“That  the  Board  be  specially  summoned  for  Friday,  20th  January,  1871,  especially  to  consider  a 
statement  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burke’s  letter,  statement  not  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary,  but  by  Commissioners  themselves.” 


Dr.  Kirkpatrick  undertook  to  prepare  a draft  answer,  and,  after  adjournments,  on  Evid. 
2Sth  April,  1871—  1066' 

“ Dr.  Kirkpatrick  read  the  draft  letter  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the 
Under  Secretary.  ...  A long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  reply  to  the  Government  letter  and 
the  powers  of  this  Board.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he  would  fully  consider  the  matter 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  with  a view  to  framing  a reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Burke;  and  for  this  purpose  took  away  with  him  the  Acts  of  Parliament.” 


At  the  subsequent  meeting  on  26th  May,  1871 — 

“ The  memorial  of  the  Secretary’s  clerk  and  the  former  proceedings  thereon  were  read  by  the 
Secretary.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  produced  a paper  which  he  had,  as  suggested,  prepared,  as  an  answer  to 
the  letter  of  the  Under  Secretary.  A long  discussion  arose,  in  which  the  Chief  J ustice,  J udge 
FitzGerald,  Master  Brooke,  and  others,  took  part.  The  Chief  Justice  expressed  a strong  opinion 
that  the  Commissioners  could,  as  in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  estates,  and  the  trouble- 
some and  voluminous  accounts  connected  therewith,  make  a grant  as  against  each  estate  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  and  thus  augment  the  salary  that  the  Secretary  thought  fit  to  grant  to  his 
clerk.  Judge  FitzGerald  looked  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  applying  to  this  Board,  and  expressed 
considerable  doubt  on  the  matter.  And  it  was  ordered,  notwithstanding  a strong  remonstrance  from 
the  Secretary,  that  the  Secretary  do  himself,  and  not  through  the  solicitor  of  the  Board,  prepare 
a case  setting  out  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his 
opinion  and  advice.  The  Secretary  urged  that  this  course  was  not  quite  professional,  nor  within 
the  course  of  his  duties.  Ultimately,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  should  draft  a case,  and 
send  it  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  revise,  and  subsequently  to  Judge  FitzGerald,  and  then  to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  a proper  fee  for  his  opinion  and  advice.” 


On  27th  October,  1871 — 

“ The  Secretary  read  the  case  which,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  he  had  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  FitzGerald,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
which  stated  that  he  was  of . opinion  that  this  Board  could  not  apply  their  funds  in  remunerating 
the  Secretary’s  clerk  for  additional  work." 


Evid. 

1049-61. 


Nothing  further  was  done  until  26th  January,  1872,  when — 

« Dr.  Kirkpatrick  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  Secretary’s  clerk  with  a view  to  some  action 
beino-  taken  as  to  it.  Much  discussion  arose.  Former  minutes  and  the  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney- 
General  was  again  read.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  urged  that  that  opinion  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
&c.,  &c.  The  ^Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a new  case  for  the  new  Attorney-General  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  in  it  to  press  the  case  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  views  of  this  Board  as  he  could, 
as  to  the  extra  work  in  connexion  with  the  estates ; to  send  the  case  and  opinion  of  the  late 
Attorney-General  along  with  the  new  case,  hinting  that  it  appeared  that,  perhaps,  the  late  Attorney- 
General  had  not  perfectly  understood  the  case  as  put.  The  Secretary  stated  that  he  would  use  his 
best  endeavours  and  diligence  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Board.” 

On  23rd  February,  1872 — 

« The  Secretary  read  the  case  and  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney-General ; also  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Attorney-General,  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  Dowse,  on  a new  case  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  along  with  the  case  and  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney-General,  and  an  explanatory 
letter  of  the  Secretary  in  reply  to  one  from  the  present  Attorney-General  in  reference  to  the  case. 

< Query. — In  reference  to  this  case,  as  stated,  you  are  requested  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
missioners are  precluded  from  making  from  time  to  time  such  casual  and  temporary  allowances,  not 
salary,  as  are  herein  suggested  by  them,  and  which  they  consider  will  be  but  equitable  as  regards 
the  additional  work  imposed  on  the  office,  by  their  orders.’ 

< Opinion  :• I am  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  payments 

to  their  clerk,  not  by  way  of  salary,  for  any  extra  work  done  by  him  beyond  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do  as  clerk,  such  work  to  be  work  with  respect  to  the  agency  and  management  of  their  estates, 
and  what  would  have  to  be  done  by  some  person,  and  paid  for  accordingly. 

13/2/72.  (Signed),  R.  Dowse. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


“ The  Com-  “ A very  long  discussion  arose  upon  these  documents  and  on  the  former  minutes,  &c.,  on  this  subject, 
missioners  of  and  it  was  resolved,  That  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  given  upon  the 
I refect"'™  case  submitted  to  him  by  directions  of  this  Board,  a grant  of  a sum  of  £100  be  now  made  to  the 
re  an  Secretary’s  clerk,  in  consequence  of  the  extra  labour  thrown  upon  him  and  the  office  by  the  orders 
of  the  Board,  in  connexion  with  the  accounts  and  management  of  their  estates,  said  grant  to  be 
charged  rciteably  on  the  accounts  of  the  estates,  respectively,  the  grant  being  for  the  period  intervening 
between  the  presentation  of  the  clerk’s  memorial  and  the  present  date,  the  grant  to  be  retrospective 
and  for  the  time  past.” 


Evid. 

962. 


1053. 


1055. 


Evid. 

1064. 

1245-7. 

2630-1. 


1036. 


From  that  date  forward  the  accountant  has  received  grants  from  the  Commissioners 
which  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  death  amounted  to  £170 
a year.  Dr.  Kyle,  on  the  first  grant  from  the  Commissioners,  reduced  his  payments 
to  the  clerk  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  £120  to  £75  per  annum,  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  amount  annually  voted  by  Parliament.  The  school  funds 
were  burdened  with  £170,  Dr.  Kyle  was  relieved  by  £45,  and  the  accountant  received 
an  iucrease  of  £125.  There  was  not  at  the  time  any  change  in  the  nature  or  amount 
of  the  accountant’s  duties,  or  any  separation  of  either  his  time  or  occupation  dis- 
tinguishing the  duties  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  school  estates  from  his  other 
functions.  The  allowances  made  to  him,  and  also  the  costs  of  the  cases  and  opinions, 
were  charged  over  the  school  accounts  against  the  several  estates  in  varjung  and 
broken  sums,  and  were  not  certified  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  had  informed  the  Board  of  his  intention  to  reduce  his  payments  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  so  long  as  he  was  held  bound  to  pay  for  the  other  services  and  accommo- 
dation which  he  provided  for  the  Commissioners,  in  return  for  the  sum  of  £l  50  per 
annum  granted  for  “incidental  expenses,”  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  so  much 
as  £120  to  the  accountant,  and,  therefore,  may  have  been  justified  in  reducing  that  pay- 
ment; but  the  “peculiar  position”  in  which  the  Secretary  was  placed,  being  charged 
with  the  incidental  expenses,  including  subordinate  officers’  salaries,  in  return  for  an 
annual  sum  of  uniform  amount,  appears  objectionable.  In  other  instances  also,  expenses 
of  the  Board,  including  even  the  costs  of  the  “ Government  Account  Sheets,”  were 
thrown  upon  the  property  of  the  schools,  and  no  rule  was  laid  down  as  to  what  expenses 

The  following  Balance  Sheets  were  furnished  to  us  in  1880  as  containing  the 

of  Education  ” for 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND 

ROYAL  SCHOOL S. — Statement  of  Account 


RECEIPTS. 

Balances  to  Credit,  31st  Deckmber,  1877. 

L 

CL 

Other  Credits. 

Total  Cash  anc 

Government 

Land  Rents. 

Bog  Rents. 

Armagh  Royal  School,  . 
Banagher  „ 

Carysfort  „ 

Cavan  „ 

Dungannon  „ 

Enniskillen  „ 

Raphoe,  „ 

£ 

£ s.  d. 
1,079  10  5 

464  13  3 
1,964  6 5 
1,860  15  7 
3,287  5 10 

Loans,  &c.,  to  Tenants, 

£ s.  d. 
69  15  4 

£ s. 
1,079  10  5 

464  13  3 
1,964  6 5 
1,930  10  11 
3,287  5 10 

£ s. 
1,019  16  2 

434  11  11 
3,362  16  9 
240  18  9 
2,716  4 7 

£ s. 

1,510  14  10 
179  7 2 
134  1 6 
452  9 1 
1,690  6 2 
2,024  6 8 
403  7 3 

£ s.  d. 

15  10  0 
184  18  8 

8,656  11  6 

69  15  4 

8,726  6 10 

7,774  8 2 

6,400  12  8 

200  8 8 

EXPENDITURE. 

Balances  to 
Debit, 

1877. 

EEt.END.TDRB 

On  Estate. 

Poor  Rate. 

rcmchargc. 

ICC. 

Armagh,  . . 

Mullaghmore  (Armagh  Tenantry),  . 

Banagher, 

Carysfort, 

Dungannon, 

King's  Island  (Dungannon  Tcuantry), 

Enniskillen, 

Raphoe, 

TownawUly  (Raphoe  Tenantry), 

£ 

£ s.  d. 
26  3 0 

25  5 11 

£ s.  d. 
102  15  7 

12  14  9 
12  12  0 
35  9 11 
132  9 7 

128  19  1 
57  7 0 

£ s.  d. 
34  13  4 

6 2 11 
4 12  8 
24  2 11 
27  10  6 

40  8 7 
20  16  7 

£ s.  d. 
89  16  6 

5 3 4 
18  6 10 
75  6 0 

50  4 2 

£ s.  J. 

9 2 3 

2 "5  8 

10  5 
5 5 0 

12  6 4 

13  6 5 

3 19  11 

£ s.  d. 
9 10  9 

0 7 6 
22  18  4 

11  15  9 
13  10  6 

51  8 11 

482  7 11 

158  7 6 

275  3 6 

47  6 0 

58  2 10 

• Land  Monoy.  t Of  this  sum  £110  11s.  3d.  is  for  rent  of  Land  adjoining  School-house,  Taxes,  and  Insurance.  New 

Surrey  of  Estate  and  disoount  to  Tonante  on  arrears  paid  up.  J £50  rent  of  School-house  is  inoluded. 
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should  be  charged  to  the  Treasury,  though  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  The  Corn- 
adverted  to  the  illegality  of  the  payment,  out  of  the  endowments,  of  sums  which  ought  ''id 

to  have  been  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  . Ireland.” 

The  Parliamentary  grant  was  quite  inadequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  carrying  the  Eep , pp. 
Acts  into  efficient  execution,  but  when  the  Commissioners  refer  to  its  insufficiency,  it  230,  243-4. 
must  be  remembered  that  they  never  took  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  . any  increase, 
but  had  recourse  to  the  funds  under  their  control  for  the  sums  required. 

The  • Commissioners’  books  of  account,  which  we  examined,  are  regularly  and  neatly  Evul. 
kept  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  since  Dr.  Kyle’s  death  has  been  appointed  accountant  by  the  J™*- 
Commissioners.  The  books  show  separately  the  transactions  affecting  each  school,  with  ^ 025— 6. 
the  assets  and  liabilities.  The  expenditure  is  vouched  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board, 
and  this  has  occasionally  been  done  by  one  or  two  Commissioners  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Down  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  had  been  no  regular  or  independent  1262-6. 
audit,  and  in  some  instances,  for  example  in  the  remuneration  of.  the  accountant  and 
the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  sums  had  been  charged  against  the  estates  by  a rateable 
division  calculated  by  the  accountant  and  not  otherwise  checked.  No  reason  appeared 
for  the  omission  to  employ  a qualified  auditor  to  examine  the  accounts  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  the  cost:  of  such  an  examination  would  appear  to  be  an  incidental  expense 
which  might  ..have  been  included  in  the.  application  for  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

From  the  accounts  we  found  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  allow  very  large  Evid. 
sums  of  money  to  lie  during  long  periods  unproductive,  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  upon 
current  account,  and  that  the  statutory  trust  for  investment  had  been  to  a serious  degree 
neglected.  Thus,  during  the  year  1878  (taken  as  the  year  next  preceding  our  examina- 
tion), the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  never  fell  below  £7,290,  yet  no 
interest  was  received,  and  no  investment  was  made.  This  wasteful  system  was  not  12398, 
explained,  except  by  the  secretary’s  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  12405. 
as  to  the  money  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Clonmel  school,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  Dr.  Kyle  seemed  to  like  to  have  a sum  always  lying  by— to  have  a balance  111 
reserve,  as  it  were — and  that  the  Commissioners  could  not  take  interest  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  would  confuse  their  accounts. 

. particulars  of  the  Funds,  Receipts,  and  Expenditure  of  “ The  Commissioners 
the  year  1878 

(53rd  George  III.,-  c.  107,  &c.),  '8,  CLARE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


for  One  Year,  endin'*  31st  December,  1878. 

Receipts  in  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1878. 

Total  Cre 

Other  Receipts. 

Total  Receipts. 

Cash. 

“■ 

From  Cavan  School, 

Interest  and  Fines  for  cutting  Fir,  also  for  Grass,  .... 
Interest • 

£ s.  d. 
47  17  0 
26  3 0 
13  1 0 
100  17  10 
8 3 4 
81  9 6 

£ s.  d. 
1,564  lT  lt)  - 
221  0 2 
147  2 .6 
553  6 11 
1,SS3  8 2 
2,105  16  2 
403  7 3 

£ s.  d. 
-2,644  2 3 
221  0 2 
61115  9 
2,517  13  4 
3,813  19  1 
5,393  2 0 
403  7 3 

£ s.  d. 
*1,019  16  2 

434  11  11 
3,362  16  9 
*240  18  9 
2,716  4 7 

277  11  8 

6,S78  13  0 

15,604  19  10 

7,774  8 2 

— 

in  the  Year  endino  31st  December,  1878. 

Total  Doliits, 
1878. 

' | 

On  School. 

Miscellaneous 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

Royal  Scholarships. 

School 

Exhibitions  and 

Repairs,  &c. 

£ —8.  d. 
550  - 0 0 
70  0 0 
100  0 0 
55  0 0 
200-0  0 
700  0 0 
30  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
200  0 0 
30  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

,290  0 0 

25  0 0 
290  0 0 

310  0 0 

£ s.  <1. 
207  10,  0 

10  0 0 

190  0 0 
5 0 0 
205  0.  0 
40  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
566  5 8 

214  7 9 

22  11  6 
170  6 8 
2 11  6 
162  9 3 
23-  8 10 
1 4 0 

£ s.  d. 

2 8 10 

4 14  9 

5 5 0 

3 3 2 

£ s.  d. 
fl42  9 1 

J62  3 8 

2s  5 a: 

§43  0 3 
||2S6  12  6“ 

lf90  17  2 
24  16  6 

£ s..  d. 

2,002  3 2 
70  0 0 
414  5 2 
111  8 11 
374  3 11 
1,912  14  11 
37  11  6 
2,016  3 7 
416  4 5 
31  4 0 

£ s.  d. 
1 2,072  3 2 
440  8 2 
111  8 11 
374  3 11 
l 1,950  6 5 
’ 2,016  3 7 
j.  472  14  4 

2,935  0 0 

915  0 0 

657  10  0 

1,163  5 2 

15  11  9 

678  4 11 

7,385  19  7 

7,437  8 6 

— 

§ £20  3s.  to  Bo 

,n.„hcr  School  is  included  il  In  this  is  included  £212  8s.  8<f..  Lough  Neagh  Drainage,  Instalments,  and  Maintenance  Rate. 

° If  This  inoliidcs  £11  12s.  6rf.  Insurance  and  Water  Rent.  Also  repairs  at  Constabulary  Barra  . - J) 
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ROYAL  SCHOOLS  f 

Dr.  BALANCES, 


School. 

Total  Debits 
(brought  down). 

Balances  to  Dobit,  31st  Dccomber,  1878. 

Cash. 

Armagh  Royal  School, 

Banagher  „ 

Carysfort  „ 

Cavan  „ 

Dungannon  „ 

Enniskillen  „ 

Raphoe  „ 

Balance  to  Credit, 

Government  New  3 per  Cent.  Stock  to  Credit,  . 

£ 

£ s.  d. 
2,072  3 2 
440  8 2 
111  8 11 
374  3 11 
1,950  6 5 
2,016  3 7 
472  14  4 

£ S.  d. 

219  8 0 
69  7 1 

£ s.  d. 

7,437  8 6 
8,167  11  4 

288  15  1 
8,167  11  4 

7,774  8 2 

15,604  19  10 

8,456  6 6 

7,774  8 2 

24 th  June,  1879. 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts,  compared  same 


DIOCESAN 
Statement  of  Account  for  One 


RECEIPTS. 

Balances  to  Credit,31st 
December,  1877. 

Receipts  is  the  Year  bndiwo  31st 
December,  1878. 

Total  Crodits,  1878. 

<“■ 

| Stock. 

| Cash. 

| Stock.  | 

Down  and  Dromore,  . 

Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  . 
Leighlin  and  Ossory,  . 

Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora, 
Meath  and  Ardagh,  . 

Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry, 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

3 12  6 

8 2 1 
0 0 2 

| £ t.  d. 

244  9 4 

547  1 11 
620  4 6 

Dividends  on  Government  New 
3 per  Cent.  Stock, 

Dividends  (as  above), 

Do., 

£ s.  d. 

7 7 0 

16  8 2 
18  12  4 

£ *.  d. 

10  19  6 

24  10  3 
18  12  6 

£ s.  d. 

244  9 4 

547  1 11 
620  4 6 

11  14  9 

1,411  15  9 

42  7 6 

54  2 3 

1,411  15  9 

Note. — All  the  above  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  Tnam, 


24 th  June,  1879. 


Dr.  BALANCES, 


School. 

Balances  to  Debit,  3 1st  Dec.,  1878. 

(brought  down) 

Cash.  1 Stook. 

Down  and  Dromore  District  Diocesan  School, 

Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher  „ ... 

Leighlin  and  Ossory  „ ... 

Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora  „ ... 

Meath  and  Ardagh  „ ... 

Tnam,  Killala,  and  Achonry  „ ... 

Balance,  31at  December,  1878,  cash, 

„ Government  New  3 per  Cent.  Stock,  . 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

2 9 0 

0 4 4 

0 2 6 

0 0 9 

0 5 6 

18  12  6 

£ s.  d. 
2 9 0 
0 4 4 

0 0 9 

£ s.  d. 

21  14  7 
32  7 8 

2 14  1 
32  7 8 

1,411  15  9 

54  2 3 

35  1 9 

1,411  15  9 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Account,  compared  same 
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— ( continued ). 

31st  DECEMBER,  1878. 


“ The  Com- 
missioners of 
Ck.  Educations i 

Ireland." 


— 

Total  Credits  (brought  down). 

Balances  to  Credit,  Slat  Dccembor,  1878. 

Cash. 

Stock. 

Cash. 

- Other  Credits. 

Total  Cash 
and  other 
Credits. 

Government 
New  3 perCcnt. 

Armagh,  . 
Banagher, 
Carysfort,  . 

Dungannon, 
Enniskillen, 
Raphoe,  . 

£ s.  d. 
2,644  2 3 
221  0 2 
611  15  9 
2,517  13  4 
3,813  19  1 
5,393  2 0. 
403  7 3 

£ s.  d. 
1,019  16  2 

434  11  11 
3,362  16  9 
240  18  9 
2,716  4 7 

£ s.  d. 
571  19  1 

500  6 10 
2,143  9 5 
1,846  6 0 
3,376  18  5 

Loans,  &c.,  to  Tenants, 

£ s.  d. 
17  ~6  8 

£ s.  d. 
. 57119  1 

50Q_ 6 10 
2,143  9 5 
1,863  12  8 
3,376  18  5 

£ s.  d. 
*1,019  16  2 

434  11  11 
3,362  16  9 
*240  18  9 
2,716  4 7 

T_  4 

15,604  19  10 

7,774  8 2 

8,438  19  9 

17  6 8 

8,456  6 5 

7,774  8 2 

count,  . . . 

- 

- 

17  6 8 

— 

£ 

15,604  19  10 

7,774  8 2 

8,456  6 5 

8,456  6 5 

7,774  8 2 

m Land  Money. 


with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  found  them  correct. 


Craig,  Gardner  and  Co.,  Auditors. 


SCHOOLS. 

Year,  ending  31st  December,  1878. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Balances  to 
Debit,  81st  De- 
cember, 1877. 

Incomo  Tax. 

Paid  to  tho 
Schoolmaster. 

Total  Debits, 

ObserTations. 

Down  and  Dromore, 

Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  ... 

£ s.  d. 

2 9 0 

0 4 4 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ J.  d. 
2 9 0 
0 4 4 

Old  debt. 
Do. 

Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora,  . 

Meath  and  Ardagh, . . • ' • 

Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry, 

£ 

0 0 9 

0 5 6 

_ 

•18  12  6 

0 0 9 
•0  5-6 
18  12  6 

Do. 

2 14  1 

0 8 0 

18  12  6 

21  14  7 

Killala,  and  Achonry,  at  Tuam,  have  ceased  to  exist. 


31st  DECEMBER,  1878. 


School. 

Total  Credits  (brought  down.) 

Balances  to  Crodit,31st  Deo.,  1878. 

Cash. 

Stock. 

a- 

Government 
Now  3 per  Cent. 

Down  and  Dromore, 

Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher, 

Leighlin  and  Ossory 

Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora, 

Meath  and  Ardagh, 

Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry,  ... 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

10  19  6 

24  10  3 
18  12  6 

£ s.  d. 

244  9 4 

547  1 11 
620  4 6 

£ s.  d. 

10  17  0 
24  4 9 

£ s.  d. 

244  9 4 

547  1 11 
620  4 6 

54  2 3 

1,411  15  9 

35  1 9 

1,411  15  9 

with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  found  it  correct. 


Craig,  Gardner  and  Co.,  Auditors. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Athlone  Private  School,  . , 

Clonmel  „ 

Eyrecourt  „ .! 

Midleton  „ •!  . 

Navan  and  Ballyroan  Endowment, ' 
Navan,  . . 

Ballyroan,  : . .1 

Tullyvin,  '/-l  ’■  . ’ 


-EXPENDITURE. 


Athlone, 

Clonmel,  .... 

Eyrecourt,  . . 

Midleton 

Navan  and  Ballyroan  Endowment, 

Navan, 

Ballyroan,  .... 

Kilbricken  Tenantry, 

Tullyvin 

Benbawn  (Tullyvin  Endowment), 


ScnooL. 


Athlone  Private  School,  ' ; . 
Clonmel  „ . . 

Eyrecourt  „ . . , 

Midleton  „ 

Navan  and  Ballyroan  (Endowment), 


Balance,  31st  December,  1878,  Cash  and  Stock, 


We  have-  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts,  compared  same 


Evid. 

23-26. 

1309, 

1299. 
2310. 
1318-24. 
2654. 
2701-3. 

1300. 


since  1857,  in  the  way  of  inspection1  or  visitation -of  the  schools- under  their  control. 
They  annually  forwarded  from  their  office  certain . blank  forms  of  return  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  to  which:  they  >vere  sent.  When,  these  forms 
were  returned  they- were  filed,  but  we -found -no -instance  of  any  further  action  being 
taken  upon  them,  or  of  any  correspondence  in  reference  to  their  contents.  Even  where 
the  forms  were  returned  by  the  post  office  nothing  was  done. 

On  3rd  June,  1875  : — 

“ The  necessity  for  regular  inspection  of  the  schools  under  the  Board  by  persons  competent  to  do  so 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  Board,  . for  insp ection , having  been  brough  t under  consideration/the  Commissioners 
present  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  possible  paid  competent  inspectors  should  be  appointed. 
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Balances  to  Debit, 

1st  December,  1878. 

(brought  down). 

Cash. 

Stock. 

£ s.  d 
12  9 3 ’ 
394 . 9 7 
4.10.10. 
318  9 2 

£ s.  d,  , 
; 7 10  9. 

£ !.  d 

282  11  10 

- 

_ 

1,920  2 3 
2,738  10  11 

7 10  9 
2,738  10  11 

17,100  16  0 

4,658  13  2 

2,746  1 8 

17,100  16  0 
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SCHOOLS. 


Year,  ending  31st  December,  1878. 


Dividends  on  Consols 

Dividends  on  Joint  Government  New  3 per  Cent.  Stock, 

Terminable  Annuity, 

Dividends  on  Government  New  3 per  Cent.  Stock,  . 

Do.  and  Interest  on  Loan  to  Tenant,  &c., 


Dividends  on  Government  New  3 per  Cent., 


“ The  Com- 
missioners of 
Educationin 
Ireland.” 


■with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  found  them  correct. 


Craig,  Gardner  and  Co.,  Auditors. 


The  Secretary  stated  that  hitherto  it  had  always  been  considered  that  this  Board  had  not  the  power  • 
to  pay  for  inspection ; that  Government  Commissioners  had  so  reported ; and  that  in  several  of  the 
annual  reports  of  this  Board,  it  had  called  upon  the  Government  to  grant  them  power  to  appoint  and 
pay  inspectors.  Ultimately,  after  a long  discussion.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  (on  the  25th  inst.)  he  would  move  that  an  inspector  be  appointed  who  shall 
visit  the  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  this  Board,  and  whose  remuneration  shall  be  given 
from  the  funds  of  the  school  which  shall  be  inspected.” 

A case  was  laid  before  the  Attorney-General,  and  on  25th  June,. 1875  : — 

“ The  Secretary  read  the  case  and  opinion  which,  pursuant  to  order  had  been  obtained  from  the- Evid.-, 
Right  Honorable  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  power  of  this  Board  to  pay  inspectors  for  inspecting  1160. 
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App.  E,  p. 
323. 


Evid., 

953-5. 

Evid.  18, 19, 
374,  696-7, 
1786. 


Evid., 

1034. 

Evid., 

1043. 

1156-7. 


App.  B.,  p. 
266. 


Hep.,  p.  130. 


Evid., 

1440-3, 

1589-90. 


1500-4, 

1598. 

1408. 


226-42, 

258, 

1147, 

1151-8. 


Evid., 

972-3,1402. 
1087-90. 
1102,  1120. 
1369. 

App.  D.,  p. 
286.. 
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the  various  schools  under  its  charge.  Copy  opinion. — ‘ I have  read  the  patent  and  the  Acts  above 
referred  to,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  or  authority  to  apply  any 
portion  of  their  funds  for  the  purpose  of  remunerating  persons  deputed  by  them  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  their  schools.’  On  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  having  been  read  considerable  discussion  a 
ensued,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that,  it  appearing  desirable  that  a visitation  of  the  Armagh, 
Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe  Royal  schools  should  take  place,  a visitor  should, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  this  Board,  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  at  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  if  possible;  and  that,  if  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gray,  F.T.C.D.,  will 
undertake  the  duties  of  visitor  (deputy),  warrants,  &c.,  be  hereafter  prepared  for  him,  the  secretary, 
in  the  meantime,  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Gray  oh  this  subject,  and  report  the 
result  to  this  Board.” 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Gray  was  employed  to  inspect  the  five  Royal  schools  above 
mentioned,  but  apparently  without  any  regular  instrument  of  deputation.  He,  in 
1876,  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  a full  report  upon  each  school,  which 
was  produced  to  us  (printed  in  Appendix  E.),  detailing  the  results  of  a careful 
examination  of  the  scholars,  describing  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  giving  every 
particular  necessary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  containing  suggestions  for  - - 
improvements  and  changes.  For  this  service  Mr.  Gray  was  paid  £100,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  was  charged  rateably  against  the  schools" 
visited.  No  application  was  made  to  include  the  amount  in  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
nor  up  to  the  date  of  our  enquiry  was  there  any  further  inspection  or  visitation. 

Although  Mr.  Gray’s  visit  was  welcomed  by  the  masters,  and  was  regarded  by 
them  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  themselves,  and  of  advantage  to  the  schools,  his  report  ~ 
and  the  results  of  his  examination  were  never  communicated  by  the  Commissioners  to 
those  concerned,  nor  was  their  attention  called  to  his  recommendations. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  one  Co  mmissioner  (Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley)  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  have  been  regularly  included,  without  objection,  in  the  Parliamentary 
grant ; in  1857  an  opinion  was  expressed  that'  the  expenses  of  visiting  schools  might  be 
similarly  defrayed,  and  in  1872  some  preliminary  costs  incurred  for  an  intended  visitation 
of  Banagher  school  were  paid  by  the  Treasury,  yet  no  application  has  been  ever  made  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  sanction  of  any  expenditure  upon  visiting  or  inspecting  schools  or 
estates. 

As  to  the  primary  schools,  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  our  inspector, 

Mr.  Moore,  reports  “ I examined  some  schools  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  as  they  had  no  features  in  common,  the  only  general  remark  I can  make  - 
about _ them  is,  that  they  are  much  neglected  by  that  Board,  whose  connexion  with 
them  is  limited  to  the  sending  of  circulars  to  be  filled  by  the  teachers.” 

We  could  not  ascertain  that  any  step  had  been  taken  by  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Education”  to  remedy. the  neglect  (pointed  out  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8), 
to  provide  protection  for  the  endowments  and  to  preserve  the'  documents,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  “ Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  ” 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings  vested  in  or  under  the  control-of  the  Commissioners, 
no  provision  had,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  been  made  for  periodical  inspection  ; the 
Board  had  since  October,  1857,  employed  Messrs.  McCurdy  and  Mitchell  (at  the  expense  of 
the  estates),  as  architects  to  superintend  alterations  and  additions,  and  large  repairs,  but 
only  in  the  cases  of  the  five  larger  Royal  schools,  and  at  Navan.  They  considered  that  the 
buildings  should  be  periodically  inspected,  and  so  informed  the  secretary,  but  without 
effect.  The  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  of  such  schools  as  were 
repaired  at  all  were  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  head  masters,  who  obtained 
estimates  from  local  tradesmen,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  secretary.  He  generally 
asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Curdy,  “ on  the  documents,”  but  the  Commissioners  took  no 
steps  either  to  ascertain  that  the  buildings  were  kept  in  repair,  or  that  the  repairs 
which  they  sanctioned  on  the  head  masters’  applications  were  necessary  or  were  properly 
executed.  Practically  the  masters  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the 
schools. 

We  found  the  management  of  the  estates  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  of  which 
those  of  the  Royal  Schools  are  the  largest  and  most  important,  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 

Agents  had  been  appointed  over  the  several  estates.  They  collected  the  rents,  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  Commissioners,  but,  beyond  the  receipt  of  rent,. few  of  the  usual 
functions  of  a landlord  towards  his  tenants  were  performed  on  the  estates.  Mr.  Murphy 
states  that  he  formed  a very  strong  impression  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  estates  of  the 
Royal  Schools.  The  fault,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  rest  with  the  agents,  whom  he  found 
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as  a rule,  to  be  active,  intelligent,  and  competent ; they  were  fully  alive  to  the  defi-  “ The  C<m- 
ciencies  of  their  management,  but  they  complained  that  their  recommendations  were  'Educationm 
not  attended  to.  They  had  been  supplied  with  no  suitable  or  sufficient  records  of  the  Ireland 
estates.  The  maps  were  obsolete  and  utterly  useless.  There  had  been  no  personal 
supervision  of  the  estates  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  the  agents  had  thus  had  no 
support  in  carrying  out  rules  and  regulations  which  they  were  quite  aware  should  have 
been  enforced.  Large  sums  had  been  expended  in  improvements,  and  generally  speak- 
ing no  return  had  been  received  for  the  outlay.  The  tenantry  were  holding  their  lands 
at  very  much  below  the  average  rents  of  the  districts  in  which  the  estates  were  situated. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  estates,  under  their 
present  system  of  management,  do  not  produce  their  real  value.  Among  the  principal 
causes  of  their  unproductiveness  have  been  the  absence  of  proper  conti'ol  over  the  treat- 
ment of  the  land,  and  the  excessive  subdivision  which,  for  many  years,  and  notwith- 
standing the  observations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  been  permitted  to  Rep.,  p.276. 
proceed  practically  unchecked.  Upon  the  principal  estates  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
although  the  average  extent,  taking  into  account  the  arable  land  only,  of  the  holdings 
is  about  15^  statute  acres  each,  the  great  majority  of  the  farms  are  very  much  smaller  ; 
the  average  rent  is  less  than  ten  shillings  per  statute  acre ; the  gross  rental  exceeds 
the  poor  law  valuation  of  the  lands  by  nearly  2f  per  cent.,  but  is  4|  per  cent, 
below  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  lands  and  buildings.  Mr.  Murphy  is  of  A.pp.  D,  p. 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Poor  Law  valuation  affords  no  basis  whatever  on  which  to  286- 
estimate  the  letting  value  of  the  lands  in  the  South,  West,  and  midland  counties  of 
Ireland,  and  he  states  that  throughout  his  inquiry  he  found  many  instances  in  which  it 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  letting  value  and  most  uneven  as  concerning  lands  of 
the  same  quality. 

We  found  that  no  revision  of  the  rentals  had  taken  place  for  many  years ; that  the  rents  Evid., 
were  very  unequal,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Armagh  estate,  that  no  survey  of  the  1945>  5i- 
holdings  had  been  made  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  We  found  serious  discrepancies  to  1273-5. 
exist  between  the  acreage  of  several  of  the  estates  as  returned  by  the  Royal  Commis-  U23-7. 
sioners  1854-8,  and  as  appearing  in  the  books  of  the  Valuation  Office,  from  which  Mr.  2303~4- 
Murphy  took  his  figures.  We  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  differences,  and  tbe  actual 
I extent  of  the  estates  vested  in  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  could  therefore 


only  be  approximately  ascertained. 

The  tenants  of  the  Raphoe  and  Cavan  estates  were,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  still 
burdened  with  the  old  arrears  which  existed  in  1857,  preventing  them  from  improving 
or  disposing  of  their  holdings.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  recommended  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  forgetting  rid  of  these  arrears,  yet  the  amount  returned  in 
the  accounts  of  Mr.  Benison,  the  agent  of  the  Cavan  estate,  as  due  on  1st  November, 
1877,  was  £1,680  16s.  S^cl.,  being  more  than  three  years’  rent,  and  £l  9s.  6id.  more  than 
the  sum  reported  as  due  in  1857.  The  agent  of  the  Raphoe  estate,  Mr.  Stewart,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  bad  health,  but  his  brother,  Captain  A.  M.  Stewart,  who  had  been  1 
acting  for  him  for  three  years  preceding  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  was  examined  before  us.  : 
He  stated  that  he  had  every  year  requested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
tenantry  of  the  arrears,  which  amounted  in  1878  to  more  than  £1,900,  nearly  four  years’  ; 
rent.  Though  he  had  informed  the  Commissioners  that  the  estates  would  never  prosper, 
or  the  rents  be  regularly  paid  till  these  arrears  were  done  away  with,  and  had  written  * 
several  letters  to  the  Secretary  upon  the  subject,  he  had  received  no  answer,  and  nothing 
had  been  done. 


No  supervision  or  control  had  been  exercised  over  the  estates  by  anyone  representing  Evi,i 
the  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  the  agents  and  their  bailiffs,  and  these  had  3653-5. 
received  but  little  assistance  in  managing  the  property.  On  the  Raphoe  estate  roads 
were  wanted,  some  of  the  tenants  having  no  way  of  egress  from  their  farms,  but 
Captain  Stewart  stated  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  Commissioners  to  allow 
anything  for  improvements.  He  tried  to  get  £4  to  make  a road,  which  would  have  3667  70. 
accommodated  seventeen  families,  but  he  could  not  get  an  answer  from  the  Commis- 
sioners about  it.  The  want  diminished  the  value  of  farm  produce,  which  most  of  the 
tenants  had  to  carry  on  their  backs  to  the  roads. 

The  Commissioners’  powers  of  leasing  had  been  exercised  only  in  the  case  of  one  Evid., 
tenement,  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  and  the  tenants,  almost  without  exception,  held  3369- 
from  year  to  year.  They  had  never  asked  for  leases,  which  Mr.  Fleming  accounted  for  1403‘ 
by  saying  “they  hold  under  a public  body,  and  think  that  is  as  good  as  a lease.” 

In  making  new  lettings  the  agents  appeared  generally  to  have  acted  without  valu-  1080-8. 
ations,  and  on  their  own  judgment,  merely  noting  the  changes  of  tenancy  in  their 
rentals.  Upon  sales  of  farms  on  the  Raphoe  estate  the  agent  put  on  a small  increase  X139L41 
of  rent.  . 3052. 
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On  the  Dungannon  estate  Mr.  Wann,  who  had  recently  ceased  to  be  agent,  had 
advanced  money  to  the  tenants  from  time  to  time  to  aid  them  in  improving  their  hold- 
ings, but  the  system  was  discontinued  under  the  present  agent,  Mr.  Moore,  who, was 
appointed  in  September,  1877;  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Fleming  being  that  the 
new  aaent  perhaps  might  not  be  as  clever  at  it  as  the  former  one  and  the  Commis- 
sionert  thought  it  aTpell  that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to,”  Mr  Moore  merely  sent 
up  his  monthly  account,  and  his  rental  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  never  had  any 
communication  with  the  Commissioners  as  to  his  lettings  or  any  valuation  or 
alteration  in  the  rental.  Where  any  change  of  tenants  had  taken  place  before  accept- 
ing the  new  tenant,  he  made  the  rent  « what  he  considered  fair.  He  had  two  maps 
of  the  estate,  both  made  in  1835,  but,  on  comparing  them  with  the  Government  survey, 
he  found  a discrepancy  of  almost  100  acres,  for  which  he  baa  not  been  able  to  account 
Mr.  Owen,  the  agent  of  the  Banagher,  Clonmel,  and  Ballyroan  or  Cappaghloughlm 
estates,  saw  them  but  once  a year,  when  he  collected  the  rents.  About  sixteen  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  a slight  increase  of  rent  on  the  Banagher  estate  was 
proposed  to  the  Commissioners  by  his  father,  who  was  then  the  agent,  but  the  tenants 
sent  in  a memorial  against  it,  and  the  Commissioners  let  the  matter  drop. 

Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon,  who  reside  in  Dublin,  were  the  agents  over  the  estate 
belonging  to  Carysfort  school,  situate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  estate  was 
visited  twice  a year,  when  Mr.  H.  Guinness,  who  was  examined  before  us,  collected 
the  rents,  “ either  by  himself  or  an  assistant.”  He  thought  the  land  was  worth  more 
than  the  rental,  but  stated  that  he  had  never  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that  a 
revaluation  should  be  made,  though  in  the  case  of  an  individual  landlord  he  would  have 
considered  it  his  duty  to  suggest  a revaluation,  if  the  rental  were  as  low  as  it  was  on 
the  Carysfort  estate.  He  did  not  consider  the  property  so  much  underlet  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  James  Benison  had  been  agent  for  about  twenty-eight  years  over  the  Cavan 
estate,  and  for  thirty-five  years  over  the  Enniskillen  estate ; Mr.  J.  J.  Benison,  his  son, 
who  acted  for  him,  was  examined  before  us.  The  rental  of  the  Enniskillen  estate  in  1879 
was  £2,157  8s.  2d.,  the  Government  valuation  being  £2,652  15s.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
payment  for  “ tenant-right  ” in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  where  the  estate  is  situate,  was 
about  £5  per  acre,  while  on  the  school  estate  it  had  been  in  some  cases  as  high  as  £20,  or 
an  average  of  from  £10  to  £12.  Notwithstanding  the  very  low  rents,  the  tenantry  have 
been  “ poor  for  generations,”  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  attributed  to  subdivision.  Ihis 
was  not  checked,  as  “ Dr.  Kyle  would  never  allow  a notice  to  quit  to  be  served,  or  any 
harsh  proceeding  to  be  taken,  though  notices  were  served  ” on  the  tenants  not  to  sub- 
divide Thev  did  subdivide  notwithstanding  the  notices,  and  no  proceedings  were  taken. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  had  himself  known  of  twenty  or  thirty  instances  m which  he  had 
served  such  notices  without  following  them  up.  Though  on  all  properly  managed  estates 
subject,  as  this  estate  is,  to  tenant-right,  there  were  regularly  established  rules  and 
practices  with  regard  to  subdivision,  there  'were  no  such  rules  on  this  estate. 

On  the  Enniskillen  estate,  in  1863,  arrears  amounting  to  nearly  four  and  a half  years 
rent  were,  on  the  agent’s  suggestion,  forgiven  to  all  the  tenants  except  some  few  “very 
poor  people,”  in  consideration  of  their  paying  ah  extra  half-year  s rent,  and  expending 
a further  half-year’s  rent  on  improving  the  holdings.  Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  thought  a 
similar  arrangement  might  have  been  carried  out  with  benefit  to  both  landlord  and 
tenants  on  the  Cavan  estates  if  taken  up  within  the  past  ten  years,  but  his  father  had 
not  suo-o-ested  it  to  the  Commissioners,  nor  did  he  think  it  judicious  to  attempt  it  at 
the  time,  because  the  Cavan  tenants  were  poorer  than  those  in  Fermanagh.  He  had 
not  latterly  made  any  suggestions  for  improvements  or  with  regard  to  the  management, 
and  no  steps  were  taken  on  the  suggestions  which  he  had  made  as  to  preventing  sub- 
division. Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  thought  an  increase  of  £500  a year  might  have  been  put- on 
the  rental  without  pressing  the  tenants,  or  charging  them  any  rent  for  their  own  im- 
provements, but  he  did  not  think  the  present  a favorable  time  to  raise  the  rent ; some 
of  the  tenants  were  very  poor,  and  had  felt  the  late  depression  very  much.  He  knew 
no  other  instance  in?wliich  a whole  estate  in  Fermanagh  was  let  below  the  Government 
valuation,  where  there  was  power  to  raise  the  rents,  and  he  said  that  a private  person 
■would  not  allow  the  process  of  subdivision  to  go  on.  There  was  no  restriction  as  to  the 
treatment  or  cropping  of  the  land.  Nothing  was  done  to  prevent  wasteful  husbandry, 
nor  were  there  any  estate  rules,  and  there  was  the  greatest  inequality  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  rents  and  valuation  of  different  holdings. 

The  gross  rental  of  the  Cavan  estate  (containing  571  Irish  plantation  acres)  was 
£562  7s.  Id.,  the  Government  valuation  being  £542.  Mr,  Benison  thought  the  valuation 
higher  in  Fermanagh  than  in  Cavan,  and  though  he  thought  the  rent  “ a fair  reasonable 
rent  having  regard  to  the  present  depressed  times,”  he  said  that,  without  pressing  the 
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tenants  unduly,  the  rental  might  be  raised  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  which  would  bring  “ The  Com- 
it  up  to  the  ordinary  letting  value,  and,  making  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
Cavan  tenants  had  improved  their  land  wonderfully,  he  unquestionably  thought  the  Ireland .” 
rental  might  be  raised  10  per  cent.  Several  of  the  holdings  were  injuriously  intermixed  Evid  ( 
in  consequence  of  “ want  of  control.”  There  had  been  no  survey  since  1816,  and  except  2558-9. 
bv  visiting  the  estate,  and  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  was  not  2570-81. 
aware  of  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  various  holdings.  There  had  been  a good  deal 
of  litigation  in  consequence,  but  Mr.  Benison  “ generally  managed  to  settle  it.”  His  -<504. 
evidence  as  to  the  want  of  rules,  and  the  absence  of  any  restrictions  as  to  cropping,  on 
the  Enniskillen  estate,  applied  equally  to  the  Cavan  estate. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  VVann’s  illness,  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  his  evidence  as  to 
the  Armagh  estate.  . . 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Murphy’s  inspection,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  app.  D,  p. 

. had  visited  the  estates  and  issued  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  agents  which  will  be  300. 
found  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  Report,  App.  D.,  infra  p.  300. 

Some  further  references  to  the  condition  of  the  estates  will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  particular  schools.  . . 

The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Murphy  s inspection  of 
the  principal  estates  under  the  management  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 


Tabular  Summary  of  Mr.  MurPhy’s  Reports  upon  the  principal  Estates  under  the  management  of  “ The 
Commissioners  of  Education.” 


Except  in  the  introduction  of  a better  system  of  accounts,  no  practical  effect  was  given,  Evid.,  1430. 
nor  was  any  attention  apparently  paid  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education  ’ to  the  ■' 
observations  or  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854—8,  and  as  regards  the 
absence  of  “ free  pupils  ” from  the  Royal  Schools,  and  other  matters  of  importance  refer- 
red to  in  the  report  of  that  Commission,  the  condition  of  affairs  remained  unchanged,  up 
to  the  time  of  our  inquiry.  r . , . . . . ..  * A 

Other  matters  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  but  which  especially  affect  par- 
ticular schools,  or  classes  of  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  following  portions  of  our  report.  As  a general  statement  we 
must  observe  that  the  evidence  given  before  us,  as  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,” 
pointed  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a marked  and  most  injurious  absence 
of  system  vigour  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  committed  to  the  Board, 
but  there  is  afso  no  doubt  that  the  powers  which  the  Commissioners  possess,  and  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  are  in  many  important  respects  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  proper 
management  and  development  of  the  schools  and  endowments  placed  under  their  ^charge. 
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26  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

List  of  Schools  under  “The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 

Dr.  Kyle,  on  13th  January,  1879,  furnished  to  us  a list  of  thirty-seven  schools  of 
different  classes,  as  being  those  which  were  under  the  management  and  control  of  “ The 
Commissioners  of  Education.”  Three  of  these,  viz.,  the  schools  at  Clonakilty,  Kinsale, 
and  New  Ross,  were,  however,  specified  as  having  ceased  to  exist  since  1857.  To  the 
schools  upon  this  list  the  Secretary  had  been  in  the  habit  of  annually  forwarding  blank 
forms,  which,  the  masters  were  requested  to  fill  up  and  return  to  the  Commissioners, 
stating  the  number  of  pupils,  the  course  of  education,  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
other  particulars.  If  the  forms  were  returned  they  were  filed ; if  they  were  not  returned 
duplicates  were  sent ; if  these  also  were  unnoticed  nothing  more  was  done,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  the  Secretary  wrote  ineffectually  to  the  agent  or  patron  to 
try  to  ascertain  something  about  the  schools.  There  was  no  course  of  directing  local 
inquiries,  and,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  a threatened  visitation  of  Banagher  Boyal 
(School,  averted  by  the  resignation  of  the  master,  recourse  had  not  been  had,  since  1857, 
either  to  the  power  of  visitation  or  to  that  of  initiating  proceedings  in  Chancery. 
Though  the  Act  3 Geo.  IY,  cap.  79,  had  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  “ The  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ” to  schools  thereafter  to  be  endowed,  no  inquiry  after  such  schools 
had  been  made,  and,  except  in  the  instance  of  Kilworth  school,  as  to  which  the  Earl 
of  Mount-Cashell,  a great  many  years  ago,  suggested  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the 
Board,  and  to  which  forms  were  afterwards  for  a long  time  sent,  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  step  was  taken  to  enlarge  the  number  of  schools  with  which  the  Commissioners 
had  originally  placed  themselves  in  communication.  Though  in  the  case  of  Clonakilty 
school,  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  reported  that  it  was  not  endowed,  and 
had  thought  it  “somewhat  remarkable”  that  “The  Commissioners  of  Education” 
should  for  several  years  have  returned  the  school  to  Parliament  as  an  Endowed  School 
under  their  charge,  and  also  have  included  it  amongst  those  returned-  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  the  school  was  still  retained  in  the  list  given  to  us  in  1879.  Many  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  upon  the  list,  were  not  included  in  it, 
and  had  never  been  in  any  way  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners,  and  we  were  not 
able  to  discover  any  principle  upon  which  the  thirty-seven  schools  upon  the  list  to 
which  we  have  referred  had  been  selected.  They  included,  however,  all  those  with 
which  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  any  way 
connected,  besides  several  which  had  ceased  to  exist  since  1857,  and  all  with  which, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  they  had  at  any  time  been  in  communication,  except  the 
discontinued  Diocesan  Schools. 

We  have  included  among  the  “Schools  under  ‘The  Commissioners  of  Education’” 
those  only  which  possessed  lands  or  funds  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  were  found 
mentioned  in  their  books  or  proceedings,  or  to  which  forms  of  return  had  been  sent 
from  their  office,  and  with  which  they  reported  themselves  to  have  communicated. 
Their  list  ( vide  Yol.  II.,  p.  617),  comprised  all  these,  except  the  discontinued  Diocesan 
Schools,  and  was  thus  made  up  : — 

Seven  Eoyal  Schools,  viz.,  Armagh,  Banagher,  Carysfort,  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Ennis- 
killen, and  Raphoe. 

Three  Diocesan  Schools,  viz.,  Ballymena,  Sligo  (Elphin),  and  Tuam. 

Fifteen  Grammar  Schools  of  private  foundation,  viz.,  Ballyroan,  Bandon,  Benbawn, 
Carrickmacross,  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Dundalk,  Eyrecourt,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale, 
Lismore,  Midleton,  Navan,  and  New  Eoss. 

Eight  English  Schools  of  private  foundation,  viz.,  Athlone,  Bet-aghstown,  Bishop 
Crow’s  School  (Cloyne),  Kilworth,  Lifford,  Rathvilly,  Tullyvin,  and  Youghal. 

Four  Primary  “Tenantry  Schools,”  established  upon  the  estates  vested  in  “The 
Commissioners  of  Education,”  of  which  three  were  on  the  Eoyal  School  estates,  viz., 
Mullaghmore  School  on  the  Armagh  estate,  King’s  Island  School  on  the  Dungannon 
estate,  and  Townawilly  School  on  the  Eaphoe  estate.  The  fourth,  Kilbricken  School, 
was  on  the  Cappaloughlin  estate,  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  private  endowment. 

These  thirty-seven  schools  are  dealt  with  in  our  Report  in  the  foregoing  order,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  three  Diocesan  Schools  still  in  operation  we  have  also  mentioned 
those  which  have  been  discontinued. 

Royal  Free  Schools. 

An  account  of  these  schools  from  their  foundation  to  the  year  1857  will  be  found  at 
page  47  and  following  pages  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 

The  Royal  Free  School  endowments  in  operation  then  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
were  seven  in  number.  Six  of  these  were  Grammar  schools,  viz.,  the  schools  at  Armagh, 
Banagher,  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe,  and  one  was  an  English  school, 
viz.,  the  school  at  Carysfort. 
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The  evidence  given  before  us  showed  that  no  regular  or  systematic  control  or  super- 
vision had  been  exercised  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  over  the  Royal  Schools 
or  their  buildings.  The  Commissioners  required  from  each  Head-master  an  annual 
report,  containing  particulars  as  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  masters,  the  salaries 
paid,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  books  studied,  scale  of  proficiency,  &c.,  but  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Prior  Moore,  the  Head-master  of  Cavan  Royal  School  stated  that,  though  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  forwarding  his  annual  reports  since  his  appointment  in  1833,  no  action 
had  ever  been,  to  his  knowledge,  taken  on  any  one  of  them,  and  no  greater  activity  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  other  schools. 

Practically  the  entire  management  and  control  of  each  school  were  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
Head-master,  with  whose  arrangements  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” have  seldom, 
or  never,  interfered.  Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steele,  the  present  Head-master  of  the  Portora 
Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  and  late  Head-master  of  the  Raphoe  Royal  School,  stated  that 
he  received  no  communication  whatever  from  the  Commissioners  either  on  his  appointment 
to  Raphoe  or  on  his  appointment  to  Enniskillen,  defining  the  duties  and  rights  of  his 
office.  He  also  stated  that  practically  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  the  school  in  the  way  of  altering  and  repairing,  and,  in  fact,  to  treat  the  fabric 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  Reverend  J ames  Bell,  speaking  from  his  own  experience 
as  a former  head-master  of  Banagher  School  (which  position  he  had  occupied  for 
eighteen  years),  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  heard  of  other  Royal  Schools,  stated  that 
the  Commissioners’  principle  was  “ to  leave  the  master  to  himself,’’  and  that  they  “ did 
nothing  to  assist  or  aid  him  to  obtain  success,  but  if  the  master  succeeded  they  were 
ready  at  any  time  to  help  him.” 

Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  the  question  of  the  state  of  repair  of  any  of  the  schools  never 
came  before  the  Board  except  when  the  master  forwarded  an  estimate  or  applied  for 
repayment  of  sums  expended,  and  that  the  making  of  any  expenditure  for  repairs  and 
the  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  necessity  to  repair  at  all  depended  on  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  schoolmasters.  A notable  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Ennis- 
killen School ; Dr.  Steele,  for  more  than  ten  years  after  his  appointment  as  head-master, 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  keep  the 
school  buildings  in  repair,  and  expended  during  that  time  a very  considerable  sum  of 
his  own  money  in  executing  necessary  and  ordinary  repairs.  During  those  ten  years  no 
step  had  been  taken  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  to  ascertain  whether  the 
school  buildings  were  or  were  not  in  repair.  The  furniture  of  all  the  Royal  Schools, 
with  the  exception  of  some  desks,  had  been  supplied  by  the  Head-masters,  and  was  their 
private  property.  The  statutory  power  of  furnishing  the  school-houses  under  their 
management  had  never  been  exercised  by  the  Commissioners. 

Though  the  accounts  of  each  Royal  School  were  kept  separate,  the  Commissioners  have 
sometimes  exercised  their  power  of  applying  the  surplus  funds  of  one  school  for  the  benefit 
of  another;  for  instance,  in  1874,  when  there  were  balances  against  Banagher  and 
Raphoe  Schools,  a sum  of  £205  2s.  Id.  was  transferred  from  the  account  of  the  Cavan 
School  to  the  Banagher  account,  and  £542  Is.  10<i.  to  the  account  of  Raphoe,  and  in  1878 
the  Enniskillen  estate  contributed  £100  and  the  Cavan  estate  £119  8s.  towards  the  cost 
of  repairs  for  Banagher  School,  which  during  that  year  was  attended  by  fourteen  scholars. 

The  necessity  for  a regular  and  efficient  inspection  of  the  Schools  has  been  felt  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  and  in  their  annual  Reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
1869  to  the  present  time,  they  have  urged  the  necessity  for  empowering  them  to  appoint 
Inspectors,  and  to  pay  them  such  sums  as  should  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board. 

Though  there  are  no  religious  restrictions  upon  admission  to  the  Royal  Schools,  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  they  were,  without  exception,  practically  denominational  insti- 
tutions. At  Armagh,  Carysfort,  Cavan,  and  Dungannon,  all  the  pupils  were  Protestants, 
the  great  majority  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. ; at  Enniskillen  all  the 
boarders  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  four  of  the  day  boys  were  Roman 
Catholics;  at  Raphoe  there  was  one  Roman  Catholic  day  boy  out  of  46  pupils  on  the 
roll,  the  others  being  Protestants,  and  the  majority  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Banagher  School,  on  the  contrary,  was  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  pupils  only. 
The  Head-master  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  layman.  In  the  other  Royal  Grammar 
Schools  the  Head-masters  were,  without  exception,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Though  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  remarked  upon  the  necessity  for 
defining  the  rights  of  admission  to  free  places  at  the  Royal  schools,  matters  remained, 
in  1879,  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  in  1857.  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  still 

required  the  masters  to  give  annual  returns  showing  the  number  of  free  pupils  at  each 
school,  but  the  number  and  mode  of  election  of  these  pupils  were  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  head-master.  At  Armagh  regulations  had  been  made  in  the  year  1849,  fixing 
the  minimum  number  of  free  places  at  ten  ; but  the  obligation  to  receive  free  pupils  was 
not  communicated  to  the  present  head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore-Morgan,  on  his 
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appointment,  and  although  the  number  of  free  pupils  received  by  him  happened  to 
be  that  specified  in  the  regulations  of  1849,  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  having 
continued  to  follow  the  practice  of  his  predecessor  of  receiving  ten  free  daily  pupils. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  only  twenty-eight  free  day  boys  at  the  Royal 
Schools — viz.,  ten  at  Armagh,  four  at  Dungannon,  ten  at  Enniskillen,  and  four  at 
Raphoe  : at  Banagher  and  Cavan  there  were  none.  There  was  no  free  boarder  at  any 
of  the  schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  1854-8  reported  that  school  Exhibitions,  as  distin- 
guished from  free  places,  had  been  established  at  Enniskillen.  Similar  Exhibitions 
were  established  at  Armagh  and  Dungannon  in  1875.  The  number  in  each  of  the 
three  schools  was  the  same,  viz.,  five  of  £25,  and  five  of  £15.  These  Exhibitions 
were  competed  for  by  boys  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
boys  who  had  obtained  them  could  not  without  this  assistance  have  paid  the  school 
charges.  The  Exhibitions  were  awarded  by  competitive  examination,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  those  competing  to  have  previously  been  pupils  at  the  school.  Some 
witnesses  advocated,  in  addition  to  these  Exhibitions,  the  application  by  “ The 
Commissioners  of  Education  ” of  a portion  of  the  endowments  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  free  boarders. 

There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  thirty-five  “ Royal  Scholarships,”  founded  by 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  for  Students  who  enter  Trinity  College  from  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  or  Cavan,  viz.,  five  of  £40  per 
annum,  and  five  of  £30  per  annum  for  each  of  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
and  Enniskillen ; and  five  of  £25  per  annum,  for  Cavan.  These  were  tenable  for  five 
years,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  the  holder  obtaining  a certain  number  of 
University  distinctions  during  his  College  course.  The  Scholarships  in  connexion  with 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen  had  been  generally  full  and  well  competed  for ; 
but  on  no  occasion  since  their  foundation  had  the  five  in  connexion  with  Cavan  been 
filled — three  or  four-had  been  usually  vacant. 

The  subjects  of  examination  for  these  Scholarships  were  Classics,  English,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Mathematics,  and  they  were  conferred  solely  as  the  reward  of  successful 
competition  in  these  subjects  without  religious  distinction. 

In  addition  to  these  School  Exhibitions  and  Royal  Scholarships,  “ The  Commissioners 
of  Education”  had  established  in  each  of  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and 
Enniskillen  four  prizes  of  £10  each  and  four  of  £5  each,  called  “ December  Prizes,” 
awarded  annually  for  proficiency  in  English  and  other  subjects  a knowledge  of  which 
is  required  for  commercial  life.  At  Raphoe  (which  had  neither  School  Exhibitions  nor 
Royal  Scholarships)  the  Commissioners  of  Education  awarded  £20  annually  in  prizes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  on  first 
establishing  the  Royal  Scholarships  that  they  should  be  open  to  candidates  from  all  the 
Royal  Schools  indiscriminately,  but  they  thought  themselves  compelled  by  the  terms  of 
the  statutes  to  limit  the  Scholarships  provided  by  the  Estates  belonging  to  each  school 
to  candidates  who  had  been  educated  therein.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
recommended  that  these  Scholarships  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  open  to  pupils 
educated  at  the  Royal  schools  without  distinction,  and  the  necessity  for  such  a course 
had  been  constantly  urged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their  annual  reports 
from  the  year  1869  down  to  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
carry  into  effect  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  appointment,  advancement,  and  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  have  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Head  Masters  of  the  various  Royal  schools,  except  at  Cavan,  where 
the  appointment  of  the  first  assistant  master  by  the  Head  Master  has  been  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government.  The  amounts  allowed  by  “The  Commissioners  of 
Education  ” for  assistant  masters  have  varied  very  much  in  the  different  schools,  and 
large  sums  have  been  paid  in  addition  by  the  Head  Masters  at  the  more  flourishing  schools 
to  provide  a competent  staff  of  masters.  The  sum  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
assistant  masters  at  Enniskillen  was  £500  a year,  and  at  Armagh  only  £150,  in  addition 
to  which  the  Head  Master  paid  to  his  assistants  between  £1,400  and  £1,500  a year. 

The  schools  are  mainly  preparatory  to  the  University,  the  professions,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  In  May,  1870,  “The  Commissioners  of  Education” 
addressed  a circular  to  the  different  masters,  informing  them  that  ten  guineas  (the 
ordinary  charge  at  that  time  for  day  pupils  at  these  schools)  was  too  high  a charge, 
and  should  be  reduced.  Mr.  Fleming  thought  all  the  masters  replied  to  this  circular, 
stating  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  ■wishes  of  the  Board,  but  we  found  that 
at  Dungannon  “the  regular  terms”  for  day  boys  were  still  ten  pounds  per  annum 
though,  in  some  cases,  the  Head  Master  had  reduced  his  charges,  occasionally  as  low 
as  £2  per  annum.  At  Armagh  the  Head  Master  reduced  the  terms  for  day  boys  to  six 
guineas  per  annum,  but,  as  he  thenceforth  charged  extra  for  Latin  and  Greek  and 
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French,  subjects  which  every  boy  learned,  the  average  charge  continued  as  before,  ten  Royal  Free 
guineas  per  annum.  The  charges  for  day  hoys  at  Enniskillen  ranged  from  four  guineas  '"Jfl  *' 
to  £10  per  annum,  at  Raphoe  from  £4  to  £8,  at  Cavan  from  £6  to  £8,  and  at  Banagher  Evid.^ 
from  £4  to  £6  per  annum.  61’3  ’ 

The  boarders  attending  these  schools  came  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  day  pupils,  required  a classical  education,  fitted  to  qualify  them  to  enter  profes- 
sions or  compete  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  course  of  instruction 
was  arranged  to  suit  such  pupils,  and  was  generally  of  too  high  a standard  for  those 
requiring  a merely  English  or  commercial  education. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  pupils  attending  the  six 
Royal  Grammar  Schools  in  1857  and  1879  ; while  the  attendance  at  each  school,  except 
at  Armagh  and  Enniskillen,  had  decreased,  the  total  number  had  increased  by  thirty- 
six,  and  was,  in  1879,  347  : — 


- 

.Number  of  Pupils  on  Roll. 

1857. 

1879. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1.  Armagh, 

56 

137 

81 

i 

2.  Banaglier, 

31 

16 

15 

3.  Cavan,  . 

34 

26 

- 

8 

4.  Dungannon,  . 

65 

39 

- 

26 

5.  Enniskillen,  . 

70 

S3 

- 

6.  Raplioe, 

55 

46 

9 

Total,  . 

311 

347 

36 

- 

We  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  pupils 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Royal  Schools,  and  of  the 
great  fluctuations  which  have  occurred,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  numbers  on  the  roll 
of  each  school.  Very  many  boys  who  might  take  advantage  of  a Royal  School 
education  are  sent  to  schools  in  England  ; but  whether  a change  in  the  management  of 
the  Royal  Schools  would  diminish  the  number  of  boys  sent  abroad,  or  attract  a sufficient 
number  of  pupils  to  fill  all  the  Royal  Schools  at  the  same  time,  was  a matter  upon  which 
the  witnesses  differed  in  opinion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ringwood,  Head  Master  of  Dungannon  End., 
School,  thought  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill  all  the  Royal  Schools  at  the  same  662- 
time,  as  “ the  number  of  parents  who  will  pay  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Schools  and  at 
the  same  time  accept  education  in  Ireland  is  limited,  as  all  the  nobility  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  gentry  send  their  sons  to  English  or  foreign  schools.  In  consequence  of 
the  supply  of  pupils  being  so  much  reduced  by  this  educational  absenteeism,  when  one 
school  becomes  popular  other  schools  fall  off  in  point  of  numbers.”  On  the  other  hand  Dr. 
Moore-Morgan,  while  agreeing  with  Dr.  Ringwood  that  the  reason  why  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  scholars  was  so  small  was  that  so  many  go  to  England,  stated  his  1751-2. 
belief  that  all  the  Royal  Schools  might  be  as  flourishing  as  that  at  Armagh,  and  that 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  would  not  send  their  sons  to  England  in  such  numbers  as 
they  now  do,  if  there  was  a better  staff  of  masters  at  the  principal  Endowed  Schools 
in  Ireland. 

The  existence  of  successful  private  schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstance  that  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  invariably  followed  the  appointment  of 
a young  and  efficient  Head  Master,  while  the  numbers  fall  away  where  the  Head 
Master  has  been  long  engaged  in  teaching,  appear  to  show  that  there  are,  in  Ireland,  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Royal  School  Endowments, 
and  that  a more  vigorous  and  efficient  system  of  teaching  and  of  administration  would 
increase  the  attendance.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  the  Royal 
schools  successfully  to  compete,  in  the  endeavour  to  attract  the  richer  class  of  pupils, 
with  the  larger  English  institutions  which  have  at  their  disposal  more  ample  funds, 
derived  from  public  or  private  endowments,  or  from  higher  fees  paid  for  much  greater 
numbers  of  students,  and  which,  by  their  position,  offer  what  many  parents  regard 
as  a great  advantage — a wider  field  of  association  and  experience  during  the  period 
of  education. 

Though  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Royal  Free  School  endowments  were  legally  to  be 
regarded  as  exclusively  Protestant,  they  undoubtedly  are  of  public  origin,  and  it  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  their  benefits  ought  to  be  open  to  all  denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  do  not  take  advantage  of  them,  as  they  object  to  avail 
themselves  of  mixed  education. 
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Free  At  Banagher,  upon  the  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  master,  Mr.  Joyce,  the 
^ s'  Protestants  ceased  to  take  advantage  of  the  school,  feeling  “aggrieved  that  it  should 
be  converted  into  a denominational  school,”  and  regarding  themselves  as  “ virtually 
19.  excluded”  from  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  when  placed  under  Roman  Catholic 
management.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied  by  the  mere 
3.  appointment  of  a master  of  their  own  denomination.  Mr.  Joyce  stated  that  he  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  in  consequence  of  a supposed  connexion  of  the 
school  under  his  management  with  the  Queen’s  University,  of  which  he  was  a graduate. 
His  school  was  consequently  exposed  to  “ a kind  of  passive  resistance,”  and  the  attend- 
ance of  Roman  Catholics  was  discountenanced. 

Evidence  as  to  the  views  held  amongst  Roman  Catholics  about  the  endowments  of  the 
Royal  Schools  was  given  by  several  witnesses  examined  in  Belfast,  Enniskillen,  London- 
derry, Cavan,  and  Armagh.  They  claimed  for  Roman  Catholics  a right  to  share  with 
Protestants  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  educational  endowments  proceeding  from  the  State. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  President  of  St.  Malachy’s  Roman  Catholic  College,  Belfast,  said 
of  the  Royal  Schools  : — 

“ They  are  substantially  Episcopalian  Denominational  Schools.  The  Catholics  of  Ulster  are  entitled 
to  a share  of  the.  property  and  the  income  of  those  schools,  upon  the  principle  of  equality,  and 
because  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  intended  for  all  denominations.  If  the  Catholics  of  Ulster 
do  not  get  the  exclusive  control  of  any  of  those  schools,  or  a fair  proportion,  they  have  a right  to 
demand  that  those  schools  should  cease  to  exist  as  denominational  schools  ; and  that  the  income  or 
revenue  should  be  utilised  in  some  scheme,  such  as  the  Intermediate  Education  scheme,  under  which 
all  could  gain  an  advantage ; and  I think  that  as  the  property  of  those  schools  is  situated  in  Ulster, 
Ulster  alone  should  have  the  advantage  of  it.” 


-9. 


-5. 


In  Enniskillen,  the  Rev.  F.  Hackett,  C.C.  said — 

“There  is  a strong  feeling  among  the  Catholics  of  Enniskillen  with  regard  to  intermediate 
education.  They  feel  the  want  of  it  very  much,  and  that  no  means  have  been  afforded  or  facili- 
ties given  them  to  obtain  it.  They  will  not  avail  themselves  of  Portora;  but  if  they  had  a school 
of  their  own  in  Enniskillen,  there  would  be  a very  large  attendance.  When  the  Government 
are  disposed  to  equalize  every  person,  they  should  give  us  something  to  enable  us  to  run  in  the 
race  with  those  that  are  largely  endowed ; or,  if  not,  put  all  on  an  equal  footing,  and  let  the  exist- 
ing endowment  go  to  the  promotion  of  education  under  the  intermediate  system.  The  Catholics  feel 
very  much  that  a school  like  Portora  should  be  supported  from  large  endowments,  and  that  they 
should  have  to  pay  for  building  their  own  school,  and  to  pay  their  own  masters.  If  we  had  an 
intermediate  school,  or  any  facilities  afforded  for  intermediate  education,  the  respectable 
section  among  the  Catholics  would  certainly  increase.  It  would  increase  the  social  status  of  the 
community.”  He  also  stated  that  the  Catholics  did  not  wish  to  have  any  mixed  control  over  schools 
in  which  Catholics  were  taught,  but  that  they  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  direct  control 
of  their  own  clergy. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  a Roman  Catholic  inhabitant  of  Enniskillen,  stated  that  Portora  was 
an  establishment  to  which  he,  as  a Catholic,  could  not  send  his  son  ; he  had  sent 
him  to  be  educated  at  St.  Stanislaus’  College,  at  an  expense  of  about  £500.  He  main- 
tained that  Roman  Catholics  in  Enniskillen  laboured  under  a considerable  disadvantage 
in  not  having  an  establishment  _ similar  or  equal  to  Portora,  to  which  they  could  send 
their  children  with  saiety  to  their  own  conscientious  convictions. 

Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  in  Londonderry,  said — 

“ In  the  North  of  Ireland  there  are  several  Royal  Schools,  about  which  the  feeling  is  so  strong 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Catholics  would  not  send  their  children  to  them.  Catholics  con- 
sider, of  course,  that  they  labour  under  a grievance  in  the.  matter  of  education  from  the  want  of 
endowments.” 


In  Cavan,  Mr.  James  Brady,  C.E.,  said — 

“ That  the  money  expended  for  education  was  not  fairly  divided,  for  example,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  money  given  towards  the  Royal  Schools.  Only  one  class  of  the  population  attended  those 
schools,  and  the  other  class  ought  to  have  facilities  as  well.  The  Catholics,  being  the  great  bodv 
of  the  population  ought  to  be  facilitated,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  Royal  School  endowments  as 
the_  Royal  Schools  were  attended  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  were  well  able  to  pav  for 
their  education,  while  the  poorer  class  derived  little  benefit  from  them.”  3 


In  Armagh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  P.P.,  said — 

“I  would  not  be  anxious  to  interfere  with  any  existing  endowments  at  all.  I would  not  like  to 
pull  down.  . . . I wish  for  levelling  up  Catholics  most  certainly  regard  the  Royal  Schools  as 

purely  denominational  m this  way,  that  Catholics  do  not  go  to  them All  denominations 

outside  Catholics,  can  and  do  attend ; but  Catholics  could  not  avail  themselves  of  them  Some 
assistance  such  as  the  Royal  Schools  get  would  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 
it — besides  we  have  a right  to  it. 


It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  these  witnesses  that  there  was  a considerable 
number  of  Homan  Catholic  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  of  the  Koval  Schools 
who  required  intermediate  education,  and  that  the  want  was  a growing  one.  The  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  was  regarded  as  likely  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  such  educa- 
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tioxx.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  thus  ux’ged  their  claim,  either  to  a share  of  the  Royal  Fret 
existing  endowments,  or  to  other  public  endowments  to  be  provided  for  themselves,  Schools. 
they,  in  either  case,  would  require  that  the  education  offered  should  be  denominational 
and  religious,  and  that  it  should  be  approved  by  their  own  clergy. 

The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wei-e  represented  before  us  by  the  Rev.  Evid., 

W.  Todd  Martin,  Convener  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  object  “ that  6237-52. 
the  existing  endowments  are  commonly  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools,  though  open  to  pupils  of 
all  denominations,  are  not  on  that  account  free  from  a distinctly  denominational 
character  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  They  contend  “ that 
to  effect  any  change  which  will  be  of  real  value  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
endowed  schools,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  placed  under  an  efficient  management 
which  will  command  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of  the  community.”  They  think 
that  under  such  government,  severed  from  all  denominational  connexion,  and  no  longer 
attached  exclusively  to  one  university,  these'  schools  might  be  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  education  in  a much-  larger  measure  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Todd  Martin  Evid., 
was,  however,  unable  to  point  to  any  institution  successfully  conducted  upon  the  6271-2. 
principles  which  he  advocated,  and  thought  that  “ both  Catholics  and  Church  people  ” 
would  object  to  such  an  arrangement  as  he  proposed.  He  also  contemplated  the  applica-  6273. 
tion  of  the  existing  Royal  School  endowments  to  day  schools,  and  did  not  approve  of 
mixed  boarding  schools,  but  advocated  the  establishment  and  public  endowment  of  large  69g0’ 
mixed  day  schools,  with  separate  denominational  boarding-houses  attached,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  different  masters,  as  additions  of  a voluntary  character.  He  said  the  General  6,g3 
Assembly  would  apply  all  the  Irish  endowments  directly  to  day  schools,  and  objected  to  Gjg8 
the  maintenance  out  of  public  funds  even  of  denominational  boai-ding-houses.  He  was 
unable  to  refer  us  to  any  existing  system  of  maxxagement  of  any  school  or  university  c jg5_g' 
that  did  command  the  confidence  of  all  denominations,  and  acknowledged  that  the  General  Q j94 
Assembly  had  not  practically  considered  the  mode  of  forming  such  a government  as  6331' 
they  suggested  for  the  management  of  the  public  endowments.  He  did  not  think,  more-  6498’ 
over,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  approve  of  the  proposed  system,  6344-6. 
and  he  admitted  that  it  had  been  objected  to  decidedly  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Rev.  Jackson  Smyth,  D.D..  a leading  Presbyterian  minister,  now  moderator  of  Evid., 
the  General  Assembly,  stated,  in  Armagh,  that  it  was  understood  among  the  1'resby-  14268-74. 
terian  community  there  that  the  boys  in  the  Royal  School  weie  generally  prepared  for  14280-82. 
Trinity  College,  and  the  Presbyterians  did  not  genex’ally  wish  to  send  their  sons  to 
Trinity  College,  so  that  the  Royal  School  was  not  available  in  many  instances.  He 
said  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  great  object  in  the  Royal  School  was  to  prepare 
boys  for  Trinity  College,  not  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; and  one  element  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Presbyterians  was  that  the  Royal  School  exhibitions  were  available  only 
for  students  entering  Trinity  College,  and  though  the  pathway  for  distinction  was  open 
to  all  comers  there,  yet  ‘‘it  was  uxxderstood  that  the  tendency  was,  without  any  direct 
effort,  to  proselytize.”  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Mr. 

Todd  Martin  stated  that  the  constitution  and  management  of  Trinity  College  and  the  6319-22. 
Queen’s  University  were  not  disapproved  of  by  the  Presbyterians ; he  could  not  say 
that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  any  preference  for  the  system  of 
the  one  over  the  other,  and  no  proposal  had  been  made  to  alter  either. 

William  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  a professor  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  one  of  the  Evid., 
visitors  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  said  that  a number  of  the  students  of  the  9007-22. 
Institution,  who  were  going  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  naturally  looked  to  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  their  place  of  education,  and  it  appeared  hard  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  hold  the  Royal  Scholarships  in  the  State  Colleges  instituted  for 
their  especial  benefit.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  trench  on  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Schools  ; he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  their  efficiency,  and  should  not  wish  to  diminish 
it  in  any  way.  He  did  not  think  that  any  one  of  them  was  too  amply  endowed. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  for  Rep.,  p.  62. 
the  removal  of  inefficient  masters,  and  for  granting  superannuation  allowances.  In  the 
annual  reports  of  “The  Commissionei's  of  Education”  from  1869  to  the  time  of  our 
inquiry  the  absence  of  such  powers  had  been  urgently  dwelt  upon,  but  without  any  result. 

In  reference  to  this  question  the  following  memorial,  recently  presented  by  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  six  Royal  Free  Grammar'  Schools  to  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by 
His  Grace’s  direction  forwarded  to  us,  is  of  importance.  We  print  it  here,  as  containing 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Head  Masters  upon  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Grammar  Schools. 
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Royal  Free 

Schools.  « To  The  Most  Noble  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  k.g.,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  Head-Masters  of  the  Royal  Schools  in  Ireland  : 

“Humbly  Sheweth, 

“ That  the  attention  of  the  State  has  been  of  late  much  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Educational  condition  of  Ireland,  as  appears  in  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
system,  the  preliminary  programme  of  a new  University,  and  the  granting  of  Pensions  to  the 
National  Schoolmasters. 

“ That,  consequently,  the  hour  seems  favourable  for  the  suggestion  of  an  amelioration  m the 
position  and  prospects  directly  of  the  Head-Masters,  and  indirectly  of  the  Assistant-Masters  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  and  so  by  natural  consequence  in  the  position  and  well-being  of  all  persons  connected 
with  Intermediate  Education  in  the  country. 

« That  the  measure  which  we  would  suggest  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  recently 
established  and  approved  by  all  thinking  men  in  the  case  of  National  Schools,  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  Retiring  Allowances  to  Head-Masters  of  Royal  Schools 
after  an  appointed  Term  of  Service,  and  that  said  Pensions  should  be  proportioned  to  the  general 
value  of  each  Head-Mastership,  and  to  the  length  of  each  Master’s  service. 

« A measure  of  this  kind  was  emphatically  and  repeatedly  recommended  by  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  1857,  and  your  Memorialists  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  a tendency 
to  introduce  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  Upper  Schools  of  this  country,  as  well  otherwise,  as  by  the 
hope  of  promotion  excited  among  the  junior  members  of  the  Scholastic  profession,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  secure  repose  after  labour  done,  afforded  to  Schoolmasters  more  advanced  in  life. 

“ Your  Memorialists  would  submit  that  Irish  Schools  of  the  higher  class  are  very  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  what  has  been  called  “Educational  Absenteeism” — a 
practice  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Schoolmasters  in  Ireland  to  imitate  their  professional 
brethren  in  England  by  amassing  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  Scholastic  labour  a sufficiency  on 
which  to  retire  to  more  congenial  and  less  toilsome  pursuits. 

“ Reasons  of  various  kinds  lead  parents  to  prefer  having  their  children  brought  up  in  England,  or 
in  Foreign  Countries,  rather  than  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  the  English  or 
Foreign  education  is  superior  intellectually,  morally,  or  religiously ; and  the  remaining  considerations 
which  cause  the  preference— of  whatever  nature  they  may  be— can  hardly  be  overcome  by  Irish 
Schoolmasters,  or,  as  experience  has  proved,  by  English  Schoolmasters  holding  Scholastic  appoint- 
ments in  Ireland.  Moreover,  it  may  be  questioned  by  Statesmen  of  Imperial  views,  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  this  preference  should  be  altogether  removed. 

“Meanwhile,  the  case  of  the  Masters  of  Royal  Schools — the  only  Intermediate  Schools  in  Ireland 
which  are  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  State — merits  some  consideration  and  sympathy. 
More  than  one  of  the  Royal  Schoolmasters  have  advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  School-buildings,  &c.,  in  the  adventurous  hope  of  successfully 
combating  this  “ Educational  Absenteeism.”  One  Head-Master,  in  particular,  has  sunk  a very  large 
sum  of  money—  not  yet  re-paid — in  improvements  of  this  nature.  And  although  such  efforts  have 
produced  a temporary  effect  from  time  to  time,  they  have  never  realised  permanent  success. 

“ Still,  your  Memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  desirable  that  good  Schools  should  continue 
to  be  maintained  in  Ireland  for  the  use  of  persons  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  English  Schools ; and  with  the  view  of  inducing 
men  of  superior  attainments  and  position  to  enter  the  Scholastic  profession  generally,  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage  that  the  best  Scholastic  appointments  in  the  country  should  be  open  to  competition 
more  frequently  than  they  can  be,  if  vacancies  be  produced,  uot  by  the  advancing  years  or  failing 
energies,  but  solely  by  the  death  of  the  occupants. 

“ Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  a Royal  Schoolmaster  is,  in  some  important  respects,  in  a position 
inferior  to  that  of  the  proprietor  of  a private  School.  For  instance,  the  latter,  if  from  any  cause  he 
wishes  at  any  time  to  retire  from  his  laborious  employment,  has  it  in  his  power  to  sell  his  interest 
in  the  Buildings  which  he  may  have  erected  or  improved,  and  to  dispose  of  his  good-will  in  recom- 
mending pupils  to  his  successor.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  open  to  the  Royal  Schoolmaster.  Neither 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  transfer  his  appointment  to  his  son,  or  to  become  a sleeping  partner  in  the 
Institution  on  which  he  has  spent  the  best  energies  of  his  earlier  life. 

“ It  may  be  added,  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  has  put  an  end  to  the 
prospects  of  Head- Masters  in  that  direction  ; and  a certain  small  amount  of  the . Church  Surplus 
Fund  might  possibly  be  allocated — not  without  justice,  and  even  with  a peculiar  propriety — to 
the  purpose  of  founding  the  Retiring  Allowances,  for  which  your  Memorialists  humbly  pray. 

“ P.  King  Joyce,  a.b.,  Royal  School,  Banagher. 

Wm.  Prior  Moore,  a.m.,  Royal  School,  Cavan. 

F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll.d.,  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

Wm.  Steele,  d.d.,  Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 

J.  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  Royal  School,  Raphoe. 

“ Although  not  concurring  in  all  the  statements  of  the  above  Memorial, 
I still  agree  with  the  other  Head-Masters  of  Royal  Schools  in  desiring 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  Retiring  Allowances. 

“ Wm.  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  Royal  School,  Armagh.” 

January,  1880. 
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Armagh  Royal  Free  School. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  most  favourably  of  the  Armagh  Rep.  p.  54. 
Royal  School  so  far  as  regarded  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  the  state  of  instruction,  and 
the  condition  of  the  school-house.  There  were  then  56  pupils  on  the  roll;  30  boarders, 
and  26  day  boys,  of  whom  14  were  free.  After  that  date  the  school  passed  through  a 
period  of  great  depression — two  boarders  and  ten  day-boys  being  the  numbers  attend- 
ing in  June,  1869,  when  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  was  appointed  by  the  Primate  to  be  Head- 
Master  ;.  but  it  was  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Royal 
Schools. 

The  power  of  appointing  the  head-master  is  vested  in  the  Primate  ; but,  as  the  school  32&33Vic., 
is  not  of  private  foundation,  it  would  seem  that  the  power  will  expire  on  the  next  caP-42>s-30- 
vacancy  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh,  unless  legislative  provision  be  made  to  the 
contrary  in  the  meantime. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  137  pupils  on  the  roll,  97  boarders  and  40  Return, 
day-scholars.  Of  the  97  boarders,  29  resided,  not  at  the  school,  but  in  the  private  EvicL> 1619- 
houses  of  two  of  the  assistant  masters.  These  pupils  attended  the  Royal  School  as  A’  P- 
day-scholars  merely,  and  the  head-master  received  the  same  payment  for  them  as  for  Evid 
ordinary  day  scholars.  In  1876,  88  boarders  had  resided  at  the  school,  which  was  the  1728-32. 
largest  number  it  could  accommodate  under  existing  arrangements. 

Of  the  97  boarders  96  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  one  was  a 
Presbyterian.  Of  the  40  day-scholars  33  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  7 were  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  stated  that,  though  some  Roman  Catholic  Evid., 
boys  had  been  at  the  school  before  his  time,  none  had  attended  or  applied  for  admission  1778-82. 
since  he  became  master.  He  feared  in  Ireland  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  keep  1682> 1859, 
Roman  Catholic  boarders  under  the  same  roof  with  Protestant  boarders  without  the 
association,  more  or  less,  influencing  their  religious  feelings ; but  he  knew  no 
reason  why  parents  should  not  send  their  sons  as  day  boys;  he  was  sure  it  was 
known  in  Armagh  that  the  Royal  School  was  not  exclusively  for  Protestants,  and 
though  he  had  never  advertised  to  that  effect,  it  was  known  that  he  would  educate 
a Roman  Catholic  boy  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering  with  his  religion,  and  that  secular  instruction  only  was  imparted  in  the  school  1869, ’l619. 
during  the  attendance  of  the  day  boys.  He,  however,  stated  that  it  was  “ a well-  I820I2. 
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Royal  Free  known  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Armagh  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
Schools.  0^^  to  miXed  education/’  Very  few  of  the  boarders  were  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 

of  the  paying . day-boys  about  6 or  7 came  from  the  shop-keeping  and  farming  classes, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  did  not  send  their  sons  to  the  Royal  School. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  ten  day  pupils  were  received  by  the  Head  Master 
as  free  pupils,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Hep.  Coin.,  Education”  in  1849,  to  the  effect  that  ten  boys,  children  of  parents  residing  in  Armagh, 
1854-8,  who  inhabit  houses  rated  at  not  less  than  £10  Poor  Law  valuation,  or  children  of 
P-  S5‘  tenants  on  the  Armagh  School  Estate  paying  not  less  than  £20  per  annum  rent,  should 
be  educated  as  free  daily  pupils  at  the  Armagh  Royal  School,  the  master  to  examine 
and  select  for  vacancies  such  as  he  should  think  most  eligible  and  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
Evid.,  course  of  education  given  in  the  school.  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  had,  however,  been  allowed 
1644-5.  an  absolute  discretion,  not  only  as  regarded  the  mode  of  examination  and  selection,  but  also 
as  to' the  number  of  free  pupils  to  be  admitted,  and  the  class  from  which  they  were  chosen. 
Eep.  p.  56.  The  Hoyal  Commissioners,  1854—8,  took  exception  to  the  restriction  of  the  free 
places  to  the  children  of  residents  in  Armagh  or  tenants  on  the  School  Estates,  and 
these  restrictions  do  not  now  appear  to  be  enforced,  as  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the 
free  pupils  were  selected  by  competitive  examination ; but  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  stated 
Evid.,  1676.  ^bat  he  generally  ascertained,  as  far  as  he  could,  whether  the  parents  of  the  applicants 
for  free  places  had  small  means.  The  competition  was  not  very  keen  for  two  free 
1712.  places  vacant  in  September,  1878,  only  four  boys  competed. 

Eep.  p.  55.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh 
had  preferred  a complaint  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Royal  School  was  exclu- 
sively for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  mercantile  and.  middle  classes  were 
virtually  excluded,  book-keeping  and  other  courses  of  instruction  suited  to  them 
Evid.,  not  being  pursued.  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  stated  that  this  cause  of  complaint  no  longer 

1686-9.  existed,  every  facility  being  given  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  required  a commercial 

education,  as  distinguished  from  a professional  one,  to  obtain  it ; but  that  very  few  of  his 
pupils  were  content  with  a mere  English  and  commercial  education,  almost  all  the 
1839.  boys  requiring  such  an  education  as  would  prepare  them  for  the.  University,  or  the 
higher  class  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service.  Some  five  or  six  years  before  our 
inquiry,  he  had  made  a suggestion  to  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a purely  mercantile  section  in  the  school,  but  they  had  never 
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taken  any  action  in  reference  thereto. 

At  our  Public  Courts  in  Armagh  all  the  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  the  high  state 
of  efficiency  to  which  the  present  Head  Master  had  brought  the  school.  Some  of  them, 
however,  stated  that  an  impression  existed  in  the  town  that  the  boys  of  the  locality 
who  would  attend  the'  school  as  day  scholars,  were  not  so  much  encouraged  as  boarders ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  school  was  more  favourable  to  boarders  than  to 
day  boys,  and  tended  to  prevent  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  school  as  day 
pupils.  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  informed  us  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
discourage  any  prejudice  against  day  boys,  and  that  it  was  much  less  now  than  it  had 
been.  All  the  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  his  strict  impartiality  and  desire  to  do  even- 
handed  justice  ; but  the  general  impression  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  appeared 
to  be  that  the  middle  class  population  of  Armagh  did  not  derive  as  much  benefit  from 
the  endowment  as  they  were  entitled  to,  and  that  this  arose  to  some  extent  from  un- 
pleasant relations  between  the  two  classes  of  pupils. 

We  asked  Dr.  Moore-Morgan  to  define  the  benefits,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the 
school-buildings,  accruing  from  the  endowment.  He  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  en- 
dowment he  would  be  obliged  to  raise  his  charges  for  boarders  from  sixty  guineas  (the 
present  uniform  charge)  to  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  guineas  a year;  and  for  day 
boys  from  ten  guineas  (the  present  average  charge)  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas 
per  annum.  The  benefits  attributable  to  the  endowment  therefore  are — ten  free  places, 
a yearly  reduction  of  from  five  to  ten  guineas  in  the  fees  for  each  day  scholar,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas  in  the  fees  for  each  boarder.  With  respect  to  the  charges 
for  day  boys,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  course  adopted  at  Armagh  School  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circular  issued  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  in  May,  1870; 
Dr.  Moore-Morgan  stated  that  the  Commissioners  were  aware  of  the  course  pursued  by 
him,  in  making  extra  charges  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  French,  and  had  not 
objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  ten  assistant  teachers  at  the  school,  sixty-seven  boarders  at  the 
schoolhouse,  twenty-nine  boarders  in  the  assistant-masters’ houses,  and  thirty-six  day  boys ; 
132  pupils  in  all.  He  reports  that  the  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  and  of  two  of  the 
dormitories  was  deficient,  and  that  there  was  a want  of  proper  bookshelves  in  the  library. 
Though  the  classes  were  larger  than  in  his  opiuion  they  should  be,  he  found  evidence 
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of  careful  teaching  in  the  good,  answering  of- the  junior  classes,  but  he  did  not  find  Royal  Free 
equally  good  answering  in  the  senior-  classes,  which  he  attributes,  to  some  extent,  to  Schools. 
the  system  of  examination  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education. 

As  regards  discipline  there  was  still  something  to  be  desired;  but  he  considers  this 
school  “the  best. and  most  successful  in  the  north  of  Ireland.” 

Mr.  M'Curdy,  the  architect  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  was  of  opinion  Evict, 
that  from  £120  to  £140  a year  would  be  a reasonable  amount  of  expenditure  for  ordinary  15G2-70. 
works  of  maintenance  and  repairs  at  Armagh  school,  if  the  works  were  reasonably 
superintended  and  kept  up  from  time  to  time.  During  the  period  of  seven  years,  from 
1872  to  1878,  a total  outlay  of  £1,962  11s.  2d.  had  been  made  at  Armagh  for  repairs 
which  the  architect  was  not  asked  by  the  Commissioners  professionally  to  supervise, 
but  which  were  executed  upon  estimates  obtained  by  the  Head  Master  from  local  1654. 
tradesmen,  and  sent  up  by  him  annually  to  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.”  The 
works  were  executed  upon  the  directions  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Head  Master 
only,  upon  whom  the  duty  was  thrown  of  certifying  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts.  During  the  same  period  a further  sum  of  £3,788  18s.  2d. 
was  expended  upon  new  works  executed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  M‘ Curdy.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  repairs  from  improvements,  but  the  amount  of  1667-72. 
expenditure  appeared  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  closer  supervision,  especially  as  Mr. 

M/Curdy  stated  that  it  was  very  difficult  even  for  an  ai’chitect  to  secure  the  Commis-  1569. 
sioners  from  overcharge,  and  much  more  so  for  one  in  the  position  of  the  Head  Master. 

Mr.  Murphy  , reports  that  the  estate,  which  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  App.  D,  p. 
towns  of  Newry  and  Armagh  and  on  the  main  road  connecting  them,  consists  of  six  287. 
townlands,  containing  1,502a.  2r.  Up.  statute  measure,  and  the  rental  amounts  to 
£l,453  3s.,  being  1\3  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  excluding  the  buildings, 
and  1 8^  per  cent,  under  the  valuation,  if  the  buildings  be  included.  The  average  out- 
goings amount  to  £266  3s.  2d.  In  the  rental  to  November  1st,  1878,  furnished  in 
March,  1879,  there  was  an  arrear  of  £10  2s.  only;  in  1857,  the  arrears  amounted  to 
£2,601.  About  seventy  acres  of  land  of  a deep,  alluvial  character  were  flooded  by  the 
Cushier  River,  and  rendered  almost  useless,  which  would  amply  repay  a considerable 
expenditure ; at  present  only  about  £22  yearly,  is  realized  by  sales  of  the  semi-aquatic 
grass  which  grows  there.  This  marsh  land  is  let  by  auction  in  small  lots,  which  are 
held  practically  by  the  same  parties  each  year,  and  the  sum  paid  is  “ the  very  smallest 
that  decency  will  permit  them  to  offer  ”.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  reclaim 
these  meadows,  and  if  this  cannot  be  effected  they  should  be  added  to  the  farms  of  the 
tenants  at  a fair  annual' rent.  Tenant-right  appears  to  prevail  to  a very  full  extent,  the 
lands  being  sold  by  auction.  In  a recent  case  the  sum  of  £150  was  paid  for  5a.  1r.  20p., 
the  rent  being  about  20s.  per  acre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lands  are  most 
moderately  let,  and  this  accounts  in  a great  measure  for  the  excessive  price.  In  the 
same  townland,  another  tenant,  whose  rent  is  £15  15s.  Gd.,  has  sublet  her  farm,  contain- 
ing about  16  acres,  at  a profit  rent  of  £20,  retaining  the  house  and  a garden  rent  free  in 
addition.  The  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  this  farm,  including  the  house,  is  £23  10s.  ; 
without  the  house  £17.  Some  of  the  land  is  good  value  for  30s.  per  statute  acre. 

, -ijP16  Commissioners  of  Education”  at  an  early  date  gave  the  tenants  assistance  to 
build  good  slated  houses,  indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  estate  the  tenants  appeared  to 
be  “ over  housed,”  and  all  to  be  thriving  and  industrious. 

: The  estate  has  evidently  improved  much  since  1857. 

Bcmagher  Royal  Free  School,  King’s  County. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported- that  from  the  absence  of  exhibitions,  and  Rep.,  p.  56. 
the  poverty  and  small  size  of  the  town  (the  population  of  which  was  then  1,846,  and  in 
1871  was  only  1,206)  Banagher  was  one  of  the  worst  circumstanced  among’  the  Royal 
Schools  ; the  state  of  instruction  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  buildings  were  in  bad 
repair.  It  does  not.  appear  to  have  improved  since.  The  tenure  of  the  school-house 
was  in  1857  uncertain,  and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  were  of  opinion  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  out  of  the  funds  of  the  other  Royal  Schools  a 
suitable-  s'choolhouse  permanently  secured  for  the  trust.  A new  lease  was  obtained  in  ],]v;,i 
1878,  for  seven  years  from  24th  June,  1878,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £50.  The  landlord.  2622-7. 
wished  the  Commissioners  to  take  a longer  lease,  but  “ they  preferred  having  a short  one 
for  the  present,”  apparently  because  the  locality  was  not  approved  of,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners seemed  to  consider  that  they  had  not  power  to  remove  the  school.  The  short- 
ness of  the  tenure  must  prevent  expenditure  upon  improvements.  Mr.  Joyce,  the  head  468-9. 
master,  stated  that  the  school  was  kept  in  repair  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 

After  a fire  which  occurred  in  1875  £284  14s.  4-d.  was  expended  on  the  buildings,  £256  1232-3. 
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of  which  was  received  from  an  insurance.  In  1878  a further  sum  of  about  £220,  which 
was  transferred  from  the  funds  of  Cavan  and  Enniskillen,  was  expended  upon  repairs. 
Messrs.  M'Curdy  and  Mitchell  had  advised  more  extensive  repairs  to  the  amount  of 
between  £400  and  £500,  but  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  lease 
confined  them  to  a limit  of  £200.  Mr.  Mitchell  visited  and  made  a report  upon  the 
school  in  April,  1878,  and  again  visited  it  in  October,  1878,  to  see  that  the  works  had 
been  properly  carried  out ; he  stated  that  the  works  actually  executed  left  the  building 
“ in  a pretty  fair  state  of  repair  for  a few  years  to  come,”  but  the  agent,  Mr.  Owen,  who 
was  also  directed  to  visit  the  school,  said  that  he  could  not  see  that  much  had  been 
done ; some  of  the  slating  was  deficient,  the  rain  was  coming  in  through  the  roof,  and 
he  thought  the  expenditure  was  money  thrown  away.  Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he 
found  the  buildings  “ dirty  and  in  decay.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  only  sixteen  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  five 
were  boarders  and  eleven  day  scholars.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Owen’s  visit  he  found 
seven  boys  present,  three  day  boys  and  four  boarders.  Mr.  Mahaffy  found  “only  eight 
or  nine  boys  preparing  for  special  competitions,  such  as  Civil  service  or  bank  appoint- 
ments ; in  fact  rather  private  pupils  over  the  ordinary  school  age  than  ordinary  scholars.” 
He  describes  the  school  as  “ a complete  failure,”  nor  does  he  think  the  appointment  of 
a Protestant  head  master  or  any  other  internal  change  will  make  it  recover,  but  if  the 
school  were  removed  but  a few  miles  to  Parsonstown,  a town  of  a similar  character  to 
Armagh,  and  always  the  residence  of  gentry,  it  would  doubtless  become  a large  school. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  only  Roman  Catholic  ever  appointed  to  be  Head  Master  of  a Royal  School, 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  January,  1874.  1 he  school  had  been  vacant 

for  about  two  years  previously.  The  Rev.  Thomas' MacNally,  Mr.  J oyce’s  predecessor,  had 
been  head  master  from  1868  to  1872,  and  before  his  appointment  there  had  also  been  a 
break  for  two  or  three  years.  Within  two  years  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joyce, 
the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  forty-one.  The  fire  in  1875  had  caused  some  inconvenience. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Joyce  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergy, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  his  pupils  having  been  prepared  for  the  Queen’s  University, 
and  his  own  attendance  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  It  also  appeared  from  his 
own  evidence  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  absented  himself  for  considerable  periods 
from  the  school,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  assistants.  From  1875  the  number  of  pupils 
declined.  The  greatest  number  of  boarders  lie  had  at  any  time  was  twelve,  but  the 
school  would  accommodate  between  thirty  and  forty. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  was  no  assistant,  and  there  were  no  free  pupils  at 
the  school,  but  up  to  the  previous  year  Mr.  Joyce  had  generally  taken  two  free  pupils. 

All  the  boys  attending  the  school  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  Roman  Catholics, 
but  Mr.  Joyce  had  at  one  time  three  or  four  Protestant  day  pupils  ; he  had  been  asked 
to  receive  a Protestant  boarder,  but  said  that  he  would  rather  not  take  him,  as  “it 
would  upset  the  place  to  have  two  different  religions  boarding  at  the  school,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  conscientiously  look  after  the  religious  education  of  a Protestant ; 
but  there  was  no  objection  to  receiving  Protestant  day  boys.” 

There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  no  Exhibitions  attached  to  this  school. 
“The  Commissioners  of  Education”  once  gave  £10  for  prizes  to  the  school  on 
condition  that  Greek  and  Latin  should  form  two  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
that  the  boys  should  be  examined  “ by  an  outsider.”  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Joyce.  The  grant  of  a 
similar  sum  was  refused  in  1879,  as  was  also  Mr.  Joyce’s  application  for  the  instruments 
necessary  to  teach  physical  science,  and  in  consequence  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  teaching  that  subject  effectively.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have  been^ 
since  Mr.  Joyce’s  appointment,  transferred  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  funds  of 
Cavan  and  Enniskillen,  and  expended  upon  Banagher  school. 

The  school-house  is  an  old  building  in  need  of  constant  repairs/and  unfurnished,  and 
ordinary  repairs  were  for  a very  long  time  neglected. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  consists  of  three  townlands  in  the  King’s  County, 
containing  555a.  Or.  23p.  statute  measure,  of  which  166a.  are  bog  retained  in  the 
Commissioners  control.  The  rental  is  £l79  4s.  2d.  ; the  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  the 
tenanted  lands  is  £158  10s.  ; and  of  the  buildings,  £l  l 5s.  In  addition  to  the  rents 
received  from  tenants,  an  income  of  about  £11  per  annum  was  received  from  sales  of 
bog.  The  outgoings  amounted  on  an  average  to  £35  per  annum.  In  1879,  the  agent 
charged  £5  10s.  for  his  expenses  in  visiting  the  school,  and  £1  10s.  for  stamps,  stationery, 
and  postage,  though  there  were  only  ten  tenants  on  the  rental.  In  1857  the  rental 
was  £164  10s.  Id. ; in  1842  it  was  £260  3s.  5 \d.  ; in  1816  the  estate  had  been  valued 
at  £283  16s.  Id.  per  annum.  The  tenancies  were  all  yearly ; the  rent  was  reduced  in 
the  depressed  times  of  1847,  and  had  never  since  been  raised.  The  arable  land  was 
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generally  of  a good  sound  fertile  character,  the  farms  were  well  fenced,  and  the  houses  Royal  Free 
moderately  comfortable.  Thirty-three  acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  land  were  held  by  Schools. 
a merchant  residing  in  Parsonstown,  at  a rent  of  £14  10s.  the  Poor  Law  Valuation 
being  £17  15s.  A tenant  holding  20  acres  at  a rent  of  £6  12s.  with  the  agent’s  consent 
agreed  to  sell  his  interest  to  the  adjoining  tenant  for  £40,  but  before  the  transaction 
could  be  completed,  a stranger  to  the  estate  offered  the  tenant  £47  10s.,  which  he 
accepted,  and  the  purchaser,  though  warned  that  he  should  not  be  acknowledged  as 
tenant,  went  into  possession,  and  “ defies  the  agent.”  The  tenants  considered  themselves 
harshly  treated  in  the  mode  which  was  adopted  of  dealing  with  the  bog. 

On  part  of  the  estate  considerable  tracts  of  bog,  as  they  were  cut  out,  were  partially 
reclaimed  by  the  tenants,  and  are  not  rented.  One  tenant  holds  about  15a.  taken  in 
this  way,  and  a cottier  who  holds  2a.  2r.  25p.  of  cut  out  bog  land  pays  no  rent,  and 
repudiates  liability  to  anyone. 

Cavan  Royal  Free  School. 


The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  very  unfavourably  as  to  the  course  of  Rep.,  p.  58. 
instruction,  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  general  state  of  the  Cavan  Royal 
School.  They  considered  that  a prima  facie  case  was  made  out  for  a visitation  being 
at  once  held  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  to  ascertain  how  far  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  School  arose  from  misconduct  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  master.  Evict., 

No  visitation  was,  however,  held ; and  the  condition  of  the  school  has  not  since  improved.  1-215. 


There  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  twenty-six  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  fourteen  Evict, 
were  boarders.  None  of  these  were  free  pupils,  nor  did  any  of  the  day  boys  receive  33. 
pecuniary  aid  towards  their  education.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  boarders,  whose  43-6- 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees,  the  master  made  reductions.  The  ordinary 
charge  was  forty-eight  guineas  per  annum. 

The  Rev.  William  Prior  Moore,  who  had  been  Head  Master  since  1833,  stated  that 


he  did  not  consider  it  obligatory  on  him  to  take  free  boys;  but  that  he  had  never 

refused  to  do  so, .and  on  the  contrary  had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  such  pupils,  but 

had  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  two  or  three  at  a time.  In  1878  he  was  educating 

one  pupil  gratuitously,  and  three  was  the  largest  number  of  free  pupils  he  had  ever 

had  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Moore  further  stated  that  he  had  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils  Evid.,  209. 

from  time  to  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  a Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Cavan,  35-46. 

but  since  that  time  no  Roman  Catholic  boy  had  been  sent  to  him.  155-6. 

There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  five  Royal  Scholarships  of  £25  per  annum  Evid., 
each  in  connexion  with  the  Cavan  Royal  School.  During  the  previous  ten  years  “about  55-61. 
four”  of  these  had  been  filled,  and  three  was  the  largest  number  ever  full  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  last  examination  held  before  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  three 


candidates,  none  of  whom  succeeded  in  obtaining  a scholarship. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  when  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  were  founding  Evid.,  73. 


school  exhibitions  at  the  other  Royal  schools,  they  wrote  to  him  saying  that  they 
would  establish  five  or  six  school  exhibitions  at  Cavan,  and  that  he  at  their  request 
published  in  the  town  that  the  exhibitions  would  be  given  ; but  that  they  sub- 
sequently informed  him  that  “ on  further  consideration  funds  would  not  permit,”  and 
the  exhibitions  were  not  granted.  There  was  at  the  time  a large  sum  of  cash  and 
stock  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  he  believed  that  it  was  mo. 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  success  of  his  school  that  Mr.  Moore  was  left  out,  when  1188-9. 
the  circular  establishing  exhibitions  and  prizes  was  sent  to  the  masters,  of  the  other 
schools.  Since  this  evidence  was  given  Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  the  exhibitions  have  App.  A,  p. 
been  granted.  . 236- 

The  whole  income  of  the  endowment  has  not  for  many  years  been  applied  to  the  Evid., 
purposes  of  the  school.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  to  the  credit  of  the  1165-71. 
school,  sums  of  £2,143  9s.  5 d.  cash  (lying  for  years  unproductive),  and  £3,362  16s.  9 d.  1191-5. 
stock,  representing  accumulations  of  unused  income.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
“ surplus  funds  ” of  Cavan  have  been  paid  over  to  the  Schools  of  Banagher  and  Raphoe. 

The  Head  Master  many  years  ago  altered  the  approach  to  the  school  premises  by  Evid., 
closing  the  entrance  on  the  land  belonging  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  and  14077-84, 
opening  another  on  land  purchased  by  himself  and  still  his  property.  This  alteration 
was  effected  without  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  who  refused  to  purchase 
the  plot  of  ground  referred  to.  They  were  however  made  aware  of  the  alteration 
having  been  made,  and  contributed  £50  towards  the  erection  of  a new  gate-house,  which 
is  on  Mr.  Moore’s  ground. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he  found  two  assistant  masters,  fifteen  boarders,  and  ten 
day  boys  at  the  school.  Many  of  the  boys  were  very  young,  and  had  not  been  long  at  App.  A,  p. 
the  school,  but  nevertheless  he  got  good  answering  from  them  in  accidence  (Latin). 
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He  did  not  think  the  classical  answering  in  the  higher  class  good ; in  science, 
geography  and  dictation,  the  answering  was  decidedly  bad.  The  head  master  had  been 
too  long  in  office,  and  the  assistant  masters  were  newly  appointed. 

The  building  would  accommodate  perhaps  forty  boarders  and  about  fifty  day 
scholars.  The  number  at  the  school  during  Mr.  Moore’s  head  mastership  had  never 
exceeded  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  altogether.  Mr.  M ahaffy  reports  that  the 
buildings  are  commodious  and  well  situated,  but  that  the  playground  is  too  narrow, 
and  that  an  adjoining  field,  which  now  belongs  to  the  head  master,  should  be  secured 
for  the  school.  Cavan  did  not  seem  to  him  a good  centre  for  a school,  as  it  can 
never  command  a large  number  of  day  boys,  but  if  it  were  changed  into  a preparatory 
school,  admitting  boys  from  nine  to  foui’teen  only,  it  might  enter  upon  a new  sphere  of 
usefulness,  the  want  of  such  schools  being  much  felt  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Moore  complained  that  his  income  had  been  reduced  by  “The  Commissioners  of 
Education”  from  £300,  first  to  £200,  and  then  in  1846  to  £100  per  annum,  the  reason, 
as  he  assigned  it,  being  because  he  had  not  a larger  school — because  he  could  not  do  im- 
possibilities. lie  appeared  willing  to  retire  if  a suitable  retiring  allowance  were 
215.  provided,  but  at  present  he  “had  nothing  to  retire  upon,  and  could  not  retire  into 

beggary.” 

App.  D,  p.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  is  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Cavan,  and  con- 
291,1  tains  91  7a.  2r.  38p.,  statute  measure,  held  by  sixty-six  tenants  at  a rental  of  £562  7s.  1<7., 

which,  excluding  the  buildings,  is  3 per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation ; including 
them  it  is  10  per  cent,  under  it.  The  outgoings  have  on  the  average  annually  amounted 
to  about  £82  10s.,  but  in  1879  amounted  to  £152  9s.  7 cl.,  including  a sum  of  £58  10s., 
the  cost  of  seeds  distributed  to  the  tenantry.  This  sum  was  to  be  refunded.  The 
arrears  due  on  the  rental  of  1878  amounted  to  £1,676  8s.  7d.,  in  1857  they  amounted 
to  £1,679  7s.  2d,  and  had  accrued  in  the  four  years  from  1845  to  1849. 

The  Inspector  of  Estates  for  the.Boyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  had  reported  :■ — 


Evid., 
27-31. 
App.  A,  p. 
236. 


Evid.,  4-( 

93-4. 

180-1. 


App.  to  ; 
Rep.,  p.  28. 


“ Before  any  improvement  can  be  expected  on  this  estate  some  arrangement  must  be  made  for 
reducing  the  large  arrears  hanging  over  so  man}'  of  the  tenants.  I would  suggest  that  the  same 
plan  should  be  adopted  which  I have  pointed  out  in  my  report  on  the  Enniskillen  school  estate  ; but 
whether  that  plan  or  some  other  be  adopted,  nothing,  I thmk,  can  be  clearer  than  that  while  a 
tenant  feels  himself  liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  moment  for  a large  arrear  of  rent,  he  will  neither 
improve  his  land  nor  pay  any  rent  he  can  avoid.” 


Evid.  2582.  Mr.  J.  J.  Benison  informed  us  that  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” had  never 
made  any  communication  to  his  father,  the  former  agent,  as  to  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission. 

App.  D,  p.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  report  the  old  arrears  were  still  retained,  though  many 

291.  of  the  holdings  had  changed  hands  or  been  subdivided,  and  in  fact  the  arrears  had  been 

dealt  with  by  both  agent  and  tenant  as  if  they  scarcely  existed.  For  example,  one 
tenant  subdivided  his  farm — on  which  there  was  an  old  arrear  of  about  four  years’  rent 
— between  his  two  sons;  one  of  them  got  into  new  arrear,  and  sold  his  interest  for  £306. 
The  purchaser  was  instructed  by  the  agent  to  retain  one  year  of  the  old  arrear  from  the 
outgoing  tenant.  The  recent  arrears  were  of  course  deducted  also  from  the  purchase- 
money.  The  balance  of  the  old  arrear  was  retained  on  the  books,  but  Mr.  Murphy 
could  not  see  how  it  could  be  recovered  after  the  arrangement  referred  to.  The  whole 
farm  contained  22^  acres  statute  measure,  and  the  yearly  rent  was  £12  2s.  10 d.  Mr. 
Murphy  considered  that  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  had  dealt  most  generously 
in  not  deducting  the  full  amount  of  the  old  arrear  from  the  outgoing  tenant,  but  by 
permitting  this  transaction  they  had  certainly  “ confiscated  all  prospective  interest  in 
this  portion  of  the  estate.”  Subdivision  ‘prevails  on  this  estate,  but  not  nearly  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  on  the  Fermanagh  property.  The  houses  are  tolerably  comfortable, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  appeared  to  be  industrious ; they  hold  their  land 
at  a very  low  rent  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate  ; the  rent  paid  for  two  town- 
lands  is  under  13s.  and  14s.  per  statute  acre;  they  would  be  cheap,  situated  as  they 
are,  at  double  that  rent.  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  have  undertaken,  in  con- 
junction with  the  adjoining  proprietor,  to  open  an  arterial  drain  from  one  townland, 
which  will  reclaim  over  six  acres  and  afford  facility  for  the  drainage  of  a considerable 
tract  of  land.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  over  £900,  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  pay  a share  in  proportion  to  the  land  un watered,  but  when  the  improve- 
ment is  completed  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tenantry  from  again  cutting 
away  the  moory  surface  of  the  land  for  firing,  a course  of  proceeding  which  has  rendered 
the  present  outlay  necessary.  A road  is  much  required  into  one  townland.  The  maps, 
which  were  excellent  when  drawn  (1S16),  are  now  nearly  useless,  and  in,  nowise  give  a 
true  representation  of  the  holdings,  many  of  which  have  got  intermixed.  There  appears 
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to  be  no  official  record  of  these  interchanges ; in  the  instance  of  a tenant  now  under 
eviction,  a portion  of  his  holding  had  been  sold  sixty  years  ago ; and  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  estate,  as  successor  of  a tenant  who  occupied  this  portion,  has  gone  into  forcible 
possession  of  it  despite  the  agent. 

This  estate,  as  well  as  the  Enniskillen  estate,  has  deeply  suffered  for  want  of  more 
active  and  intelligent  supervision. 


Royal  Free 
Schools. 


Dungannon  Royal  Free  School,  County  Tyrone. 

In  1857  there  were  sixty-five  pupils  on  the  roll  of  Dungannon  School,  thirty-two 
boarders,  and  thirty-three  day  boys,  of  whom  thirteen  were  free  pupils,  and  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  1854-8,  found  the  state  of  instruction  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  E«p.,  p.  59. 
present  Head  Master,  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll. d. , was  appointed  by  the  late  Primate  and 
had  held  his  office  since  1850.  He  stated  to  us  that  at  one  time,  some  years  ago,  he  had  Evid., 

100  boarders.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  but  thirty-nine  pupils  on  the  602-8- 
roll,  twenty-one  boarders  and  eighteen  day  boys,  of  whom  four  were  free  pupils. 

Dr.  Ringwood  attributed  the  decline  in  the  number  of  pupils  among  other  reasons 
to  the  high  party  feeling  existing  in  Tyrone,  and  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  own 
political  opinions  among  the  local  gentry.  He  stated  that  there  had  been  no  Evid"  . 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  or  the  number  of  University  distinctions  610-11.. 
obtained  by  his  pupils,  but  he  intimated  an  opinion  that  a new  master  recently  distin- 
guished in  the  University  has  advantages  over  older  men  in  attracting  pupils.  He 
believed  he  had  every  suitable  day  boy  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  great  q^’^o 
majority  of  his  pupils  were  Protestant  Episcopalians ; some  of  the  day  boys  and  one  or  681-9. 
two  boarders  were  Presbyterians. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  he  had  declined  to  take  a Roman  Catholic  boarder,  not  672. 
thinking  he  could  have  the  moral  and  religious  control  over  him  which  he  ought  to  620. 
have  over  an  inmate  of  his  house. 

Though  he  was  anxious  to  get  Roman  Catholic  day  boys,  and  would  subject  no  person 
to  any  disadvantage  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  had  reason  “ to  know  the  Roman  Evid., 
Catholic  clergy  would  object  to  a boy  being  with  him  lest  he  should  catch  infection  from  620-1,  672. 
association  with  other  boys,”  and  during  his  experience  he  had  had  but  one  Roman 
Catholic  pupil,  a day  . scholar. 

There  were  no  schools  in  Dungannon  to  compete  with  the  Royal  School,  there  being  Evid., 
only  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  giving  a fair  English  education,  and  two  National  629. 
schools,  which  Dr.  Ringwood  described  as  “ quite  denominational.” 

Dr.  Ringwood  considered  himself  under  no  obligation  to  receive  free  pupils,  but  bad  Evid., 
distinctly  understood  from  the  Primate  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  71 9- 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” that  he  should  receive  free  boys.  Though  he  got  as  615-18. 
many  as  he  could  that  had  abilities,  and  though  the  free  boys  were  quite  as  well  treated  as 
the  others,  the  supply  of  candidates  was  limited  from  the  smallness  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
gannon, and  the  objection  of  some  parents  to  their  sons  being  educated  gratuitously. 

The  Royal  Scholarships  in  Trinity  College  attached  to  the  school  were  continually  Evid., 
full,  except  in  one  instance  in  which  only  one  candidate  was  sent  up,  who,  however,  678,730. 
was  the  best  answerer  from  the  Royal  Schools  on  that  occasion. 

Dr.  Ringwood  often  had  pupils  paying  various  amounts,  even  as  low  as  £2  per  annum, 
where  the  parents  were  poor,  but  objected  to  their  sons  being  free,  but  the  regular  Evid., 
terms  for  a day  boy,  including  classics,  were  .£10  a year  ; the  fees  for  boarders  were  613,  635-7, 
sixty  guineas  a year,  but  he  had  been  informed  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” 
that  he  could  charge  what  he  pleased  for  boarders,  though  he  understood  that  he  could 
not  charge  more  than  £10  for  day  pupils.  The  course  of  education  was  classical  and  630-1. 
mathematical.  It  did  not  include  natural  sciences.  No  provision  was  made  for  giving 
a commercial  education. 

Dr.  Ringwood,  when  the  school  was  full,  had  paid  from  £800  to  £900  a year  to  Evid.,  634. 
assistant  masters.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  he  had  as  assistants  two  Masters  of  Arts 
teaching  mathematics  and  classics,  and  a foreign  master  teaching  French,  German,  and 
drawing ; their  salaries  amounted  in  all  to  about  £300  per  annum. 

Dr.  Ringwood,  soon  after  his  appointment,  had  advanced  £3,000  to  £4,000  in  im-  Evid., 
proving  the  school  buildings  under  Mr.  M‘ Curdy’s  direction  and  with  the  consent  of  “ The  641-4. 
Commissioners  of  Education,”  v/ho  repaid  the  money  advanced,  but  without  interest. 

The  late  Pi’imate  had  also  contributed  to  the  cost  of  some  of  the  improvements.  The  Evid.,  605. 
buildings  are  a great  deal  more  than  sufficient  for  the  present  requirements  of  the 
school,  but  the  extent  of  ground  is  insufficient. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  two  assistant  teachers,  sixteen  boarders,  and  twenty  day  boys  at 
the  school.  He  reports  the  actual  site  and  the  buildings  to  be  the  best  in  Ireland,  and  App.  A,  p. 
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the  buildings  admirably  planned,  compactly  put  together,  kept  neatly  painted  and 
whitewashed,  and  all  in  good  order  except  the  boys’  playroom.  He  remarks  the  want 
of  a library.  He  found  the  senior  classes  exceedingly  well  taught  in  Classics,  and  they 
also  nnswered  well  in  Euclid  and  French,  but  he  found  the  junior  classes  backward  in 
all  subjects,  and  in  dictation  there  were  very  few,  either  senior  or  junior,  who  did  not 
make  mistakes.  He  did  not  feel  confident  that  all  the  assistants  stood  high  enough 
in  qualifications,  and  thought  there  was  a great  contrast  between  Dr.  Ringwood’s  teach- 
ing and  theirs.  The  conditions  of  the  town  of  Dungannon  being  unfavourable  to  a large 
supply  of  day  boys,  the  school  could  only  succeed  as  a boarding  school,  but  Mr.  Mahafiy 
had  no  doubt  that  a young  head  master  would  cause  it  to  revive  considerably. 

Dr.  Ringwood  himself  considered  that  a provision  for  superannuation  would  be  a vei-y 
great  advantage  indeed,  introducing  fresh  energies,  and  also  encouraging  the  assistant 
masters,  but  if  he  resigned  his  appointment  under  present  circumstances  he  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon  after  his  thirty  years’  service. 

The  right  of  appointment  of  the  head  master  at  Dungannon,  as  at  Armagh,  is  vested 
in  the  Primate,  and  unless  legislative  provision  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the; 
power  to  appoint  to  the  office  may  expire  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  consists  of  six  townlands  situated  about  four  to 
six  miles  from  Dungannon.  The  area  is  3,993a.  1r.  5p.  statute  measure,  of  which  there 
are  of  arable  land  1,340  acres  ; meadow  and  pasture,  1,380  acres  ; and  of  bog,  1,273  acres. 
The  rental  is  £1,752  9s.  9d.,  being  13  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  exclusive 
of  the  houses,  and  slightly  under  it  if  the  houses  be  included. 

Up  to  the  year  1851  the  lands  were  held  by  middlemen,  and  when  the  lease  under 
which  they  held  expired  the  Commissioners  got  back  the  lands  in  an  impoverished 
condition,  densely  populated,  “ as  is  usual  under  the  baneful  sway  of  the  middleman.” 
The  then  agent  appears  to  have  gone  to  work  most  energetically  ; the  farms  were  re- 
adjusted, the  fences  straightened,  and  considerable  sums  expended  on  improvements. 

Three  townlands  consist  of  excellent  arable  land,  quite  equal  in  quality  to  lands  on 
the  adjoining  property  let  in  most  instances  at  double  the  rent.  The  houses  on  these 
townlands  are  comfortable,  and  the  fields  well  fenced  and  nicely  arranged  ; and,  with  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  fences  in  having  the  thorns  cut  occasionally,  these  townlands 
would  present  quite  a model  aspect.  In  the  rental  ending  November,  1877,  there  was 
no  arrear  on  these  three  townlands,  “ and  indeed  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  arrears 
being  due,  the  tenants  having  such  capital  bargains  of  their  farms.”  All  the  tenants 
received  on  last  year’s  rental  an  abatement  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  other  three  townlands  consist  of  large  tracts  of  bog,  with  arable  land  of  very 
fertile  character  dispersed  through  it.  The  holdings  upon  them  are  very  small.  As  a 
consequence,  the  competition  for  land  is  very  keen,  and  the  agent  has  no  difficulty  in 
letting  the  “cut-out”  bog  at  105.  an  acre,  its  present  value  being  about  Is.  per  acre; 
but  the  densely  populated  district  has  no  employment  for  labour,  and  the  tenants  are 
only  too  anxious  to  seize  upon  any  outlet  where  they  may  employ  their  time,  and  add 
to  the  size  of  their  farms.  Mr.  Murph}r  says  there  can’  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum 
now  charged  is  too  high ; but  it  only  serves  to  equalize  the  rent  of  the  arable  land, 
which  is  held  below  its  value.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of  bog,  in  its  present  state 
perfectly  useless,  a large  proportion  of  which  with  a small  outlay  might  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  crops,  and  for  enlarging  the  existing  holdings.  The 
present  population  are  scarcely  able  to  grow  enough  for  their  own  support,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  their  holdings,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  on  their  present  farms. 

The  annual  outgoings,  including  a drainage  charge  of  £127  3s.  9 d.  about  to  terminate, 
appear  to  amount  to  about  £500,  leaving  a net  income  of  £1,252.  Nearly  £200  per  annum 
is  derived  from  the  letting  of  turbary  to  tenants  who  pay  8s.,  and  “ outsiders  ” who  pay 
10s.,  per  half  acre,  and  cut  the  turf  for  sale.  The  accounts  appeared  to  be  well 
vouched  and  carefully  audited,  but  the  agent  should  debit  himself  with  the  full  rent 
each  year,  and  not,  as  his  custom  is,  with  only  the  amount  received. 

Enniskillen  Royal  Free  School,  County  Fermanagh. 

The  Rev.  William  Steele,  D.D.,  the  present  head  master  of  Portora  Royal  School; 
Enniskillen,  was  transferred  from  the  Raphoe  Royal  School  to  Portora  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1857. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  83  pupils  on  the  roll,  49  boarders,  and  34  day 
scholars.  Of  the  day  scholars  10  were  free  pupils,  admitted  by  the  head  master  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  on  the  application  of  the  parents,  being  residents  of  Ennis- 
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killen  and  stating  their  inability  to  pay  the  school  terms.  Dr.  Steele  had  never  refused  Royal  Free 
to  admit  any  eligible  pupil  free  on  such  an  application.  Schools. 

The  number  of  pupils,  in  Dr.  Steele’s  time,  had  fluctuated  greatly,  and  had  ranged 
from  150  to  as  few  as  60.  The  largest  number  of  boarders  had  been  120,  and  the 
smallest  34.  He  thought  these  fluctuations  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  migration  of  Evid., 
boys  to  England,  but  knew  “ no  good  reason  why  the  number  should  have  fallen,  nor  295-9. 
any  why  it  had  recovered  itself.”  He  thought  success  in  University  distinctions  had  no 
effect,  his  pupils  having  been  most  successful  in  college  at  the  very  time  the  school 
was  declining,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  teaching,  nor  any  alteration  in  the  347-50. 
terms  to  explain  the  variations.  An  unhappy  accident,  in  which  two  boys  were  297- 
drowned,  had  prevented  pupils  from  coming,  and  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Steele  as  one 
cause  of  the  decline. 

The  terms  for  boarders  for  the  first  three  years  after  Dr.  Steele’s  appointment  had  Evid., 
been  fifty  guineas  per  annum,  he  then  raised  them  to  sixty  guineas,  but  this  rise  did  not  376-7. 
coincide  with  the  falling  off  in  numbers.  He  had  never  had  a Roman  Catholic  boarder,  303. 
and  was  of  opinion  that  no  conscientious  Roman  Catholic  would  send  his  son  as  a boarder  369"  ' 
to  Portora.  He  had  hardly  ever  been  without  some  Roman  Catholic  day  boys,  but  had 
not  had  more  than  four  or  five  at  the  same  time.  He  thought  that  there  had  never 
been  “ the  slightest  reluctance  directly  or  indirectly  to  send  them  to  Portora,”  and  that 
there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  class  that  required  such 
higher  education  as  Portora  afforded.  It  was  stated,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  that  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
Portora,  but  that  if  they  had  a school  of  their  own,  there  would  be  a very  large  12822. 
attendance. 

Dr.  Steele  has  received  from  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” since  his  appoint- 
ment a fixed  annual  stipend  of  £500.  Until  J anuary,  1 864,  he  received  also  an  allowance 
of  £350  per  annum  for  assistants,  which  was  then  increased  to  £500.  For  upwards  of  220-258. 
ten  years  after  his  appointment,  as  well  as  during  the  two  previous  years  while  he  was 
at  Raphoe,  Dr.  Steele  remained  unaware  that  the  Commissioners  were  charged  with 
any  duty  of  repairing  the  school  buildings.  Between  1857  and  January,  1860,  the 
Commissioners  expended  about  £2,000  upon  additions  and  improvements  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  their  architect,  and  Dr.  Steele  without  their  authority,  finding  1410. 
himself  “ practically  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  liked,”  also  during  the  same  period  laid  out  1553. 
on  his  own  account  £3,962  3s.  2d.  in  repairs,  alterations,  and  permanent  improvements, 
some  of  which  the  architect  thought  unnecessary.  In  February,  1860,  the  Commis-  4223. 
sioners,  upon  his  memorial,  consented  to  pay  him  £1,666  9s  lid,  the  sum  certified  by 
their  architect  to  be  the  value  of  his  “ permanent  substantial  repairs,”  but  declined  to 
pay  the  balance  of  his  expenditure.  In  January,  1S64,  he  presented  a further  memorial 
asking  an  increase  of  £150  in  the  annual  grant  for  assistants,  mentioning  his  own  outlay 
in  “ permanent  improvements  ” as  then  amounting  to  upwards  of  £3,000,  and  he  offered 
further  to  contribute  half  the  sum  necessary  to  erect  a hospital  and  schoolroom,  if  the 
Board  would  vote  him  the  other  half.  The  allowance  of  £350  was  upon  that  occasion 
increased  to  £500,  and  between  February,  1860,  and  May,  1868,  the  Board  expended 
£2,567  13s.  lid  upon  further  works  at  Portora.  During  the  whole  period  from  1857  to 
1868  the  ordinary  repairs  were  executed  at Dr.  Steele’s  expense;  the  Commissioners’ 
architect  considered  them  “outside  his  province  Dr.  Steele  “thought  he  was  to  keep 
the  place  in  repair,”  and  “ believed  the  money  the  Commissioners  gave  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  repairs.”  In  1868,  having  learned  that  the  Commissioners  made  liberal  allow-  220. 
ances  for  all  repairs  at  Armagh,  he  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  repayment  of  his  outlay.  1410. 

The  amount  of  his  claim  as  first  put  forward  was  £4,901  9s.  4d,  and  it  included  his  ex-  289. 
penditure  upon  extensions  and  improvements  as  well  as  upon  repairs.  He  vouched  his  jg^gg 
expenditure  by  a surveyor’s  report  and  otherwise.  He  also  renewed  a claim,  originally 
put  forward  in  1864,  for  the  additional  allowance  of  £150  for  assistant  masters  for  the 
period  from  1857  to  1864.  A long  controversy  followed,  and  the  Commissioners,  on 
26th  May,  1871— 

“ As  an  equitable  case,  resolved  to  recoup  Dr.  Steele  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  £150  per  Evid., 
annum,  for  the  six  and  a half  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  up  to  the  time  when  the  extra  1217. 

£150  had  been  granted  (1st  January,  1864),  and  a draft  for  £975  was  accordingly  drawn;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  do  intimate  distinctly  to  Dr.  Steele  that  the  Board  had  unanimously 
decided  that  it  will  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  permit  any  part  of  these  claims,  which  have  been 
so  frequently  and  fully  considered  and  decided,  to  be  re-opened  or  re-agitated,  and  that  he  must 
consider  these  questions  as  now  finally  and  wholly  closed.” 

Dr.  Steele  pressed  his  claim,  notwithstanding,  for  the  cost  of  the  repairs,  which  he 
separated  from  the  claim  for  buildings,  and  on  1st  February,  1872,  Dr.  Kyle  informed 
him  by  letter  that  his  claims  had  been  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  and  that — 
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Royai  Free  “ They  felt  they  would  not  be  justified  in  granting  the  prayer  of  his  memorial  for  a large  sum  of 
schools.  money,  the  particulars  and  items  of  which  were  in  no  degree  specifically  stated  or  set  forth  in 

Evid.,  such  claim  ; and  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  notify  that,  should  Dr.  Steele  again  bring  forward  a 

1433.  claim,  it  must  be  supported  by  items  of  particulars  and  dates,  and  vouched  by  documents  showing 

that  payment  had  been  in  each  case  made  by  him.” 

E™!.,  Dr.  Steele  had  never  kept  a particular  account  of  the  repairs,  but  he  handed  his  re- 

143’4-7.  ceiptstoan  accountant,  who  prepared  a schedule,  which  Dr.  Steele  forwarded  with  the 
vouchers  to  the  Board,  saying  he  had  conformed  to  what  they  had  told  him.  The 
vouchers  were  examined,  and  the  account  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Fleming;  and  Dr. 
Kyle,  on  27th  April,  1872,  wrote  to  Dr.  Steele  : — 

“ Dear  Sir,— In  the  summons  for  yesterday’s  Board  the  case  of  your  present  claim  was  specially 
noted,  and  I fully  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  your  printed  memorial  and  . letter, 
and  I reported  that  the  schedules  for  expenditure  which  you  forwarded  to  this  oifice  were  fully 
supported  (with  the  exception  of  an  error,  in  extraction,  of  £2  14s.  8 d.,  and  which  I had,  there- 
fore, deducted  from  your  claim,  reducing  it  to  £1,426  7s.  8 d.),  by  the  vouchers  and  receipts  that 
you  had  transmitted,  and  which  had  been  carefully  investigated  in  this  office.” 
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Payment  was,  however,  ultimately  refused,  because  Dr.  Steele  had  expended  the 
money  without  previously  receiving  authority  • and  also,  because  “ The  Commissioners 
felt  that  he  had  been  very  liberally  treated  in  having  been  repaid  a great  deal  of 
money  which  he  expended  without  their  sanction,  and  he  was  also  paid  up  the  back 
money  for  the  salary  of  the  assistant  master.” 

Dr.  Steele  stated  that  the  Commissioners  had  been  very  liberal  to  him  in  the  way 
of  repairs  since  1868,  and  during  that  time  had  never  refused  anything  he  applied  for  ; 
but  they  had  paid  nothing  for  the  ordinary  annual  repairs  during  the  ten  and  a half 
years  after  his  appointment,  and  all  the  cost  of  these,  which  Mr.  M ‘Curdy  estimated  at 
£200  per  annum,  had  been  left  upon  Dr.  Steele.  The  absence  of  any  systematic  super- 
vision of  works  and  repairs  by  the  Commissioners  resulted,  in  this  instance,  in  in- 
judicious if  not  wasteful  expenditure,  and  led  to  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Steele. 

Though  the  expenditure  upon  Portora  since  1857  has  been  very  large,  Mr.  Mahaffy 
reports  the  buildings  to  be  rather  extensive  and  handsome  than  really  commodious ; 
the  school  had  at  the  time  of  his  visit  internally  a somewhat  neglected  appearance, 
whitewashing,  painting,  scouring  of  floors,  and  general  cleaning  being  urgently  needed! 
He  considers  that  a yearly  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  or  other 
competent  officer  would  have  obviated  this  evil  which  he  thinks  sure  to  arise  after  a 
head  master  has  been  many  years  in  office. 

Mr.. Mahaffy  reports  the  highest  class  to  be  admirably  taught  in  classics,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  sounder  or  more  patient-  scholar  in  Ireland  engaged  in  teaching  than 
the  chief  classical  master.  He  found  the  same  good  teaching  in  French  and  German 
by  a really  competent  gentleman  from  Gottingen.  In  mathematics  the  answering  was 
indifferent,  and  in  history,  geography,  dictation,  and  classics,  he  found  the  junior 
classes  deficient,  and  much  improvement  required.  The  discipline  of  the  school  left 
something  to  be  desired,  and  instances  of  want  of  order  and  regularity  were  noticed. 
These  defects  appeared  to  Mr.  Mahaffy  to  result  mainly  from  the  weariness  of  thirty- 
years  unbroken  school  work  on  the  part  of  the  head  master,  and  could  hardly  be- 
obviated  by  any  precaution  except  the  establishment  of  retiring  pensions.  He  states 
that  the  town  of  Enniskillen  is  not  so  well  suited  as  Armagh  to  produce  a good  class  of 
day  boys,  but  that  there  is  a large  number  of  rich  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
some  boys,  whose  parents  cannot  afford  boarding  fees,  come  to  live  in  the  town’  and 
attend  as  day  boys. 

There  has  been  a surplus  income  from  the  Enniskillen  estate  out  of  which  £l 00 
was  in  1878  paid  over  to  the  Banagher  school. 

The  Royal  scholarships  and  a “ Burke  exhibition,”  tenable  by  the  Portora  pupils 
have  been,  except  on  one  occasion,  kept  full  since  Dr.  Steele’s  appointment,  and  the 
school  exhibitions  have,  as  a rule,  been  fairly  competed  for. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  consists  of  thirty-nine  townlands  and  two  tene- 
ments, in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  I he  area  is  5,333a.  3r.  21p.  statute  measure  and 
the  rental  is  £2,157-85.  2d,  being  8|  per  cent,  under  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  ex- 
cluding the  buildings,  and  20£  per  cent,  under  it  if  the  buildings  be  included.  There 
are  336  tenancies.  The  average  annual  outgoings  amounted  to  £263  195.  The  soil  of 
the  estate  varies  considerably  in  quality  and  in  elevation.  The  estate  Was  valued  in 
1816  at  £2,714  4s.  2d,  which  would  be  i’2£  per  cent,  over  the  present  Poor  Law 
Valuation.  There  has- been  practically  no  change  in  the  rental  since  1857.  In  1816 
large  tracts  of  land  now  under  crop  were  valued  at  a nominal  figure,  as  at  that  period 
they  were  used  as  turbary,  and  held  by  the  tenantry  as  appurtenant  to  their  farms 
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The  portion  of  the  estate  nearest  Enniskillen  may  be  classed  as  medium  lands.  Four 
townlands  are  of  rather  a superior  character,  and  the:  tenantry  on  them  appear  to  be  s' 

comparatively  comfortable,  on  the  remainder  of  the  estate  the  tenants  are  poor  and 
indifferently  housed,  and  the  soil  is  thin,  .wet,  and  utterly  un suited  to  support  the 
number  of  people  who  are  located  on  it;  The  lands,  as  compared  with  the  Poor  Law 

Valuation,  are  most  unequally  let,  thus  one  townland  is  let  at  lOLper  cent,  over  the 

valuation,  though  the  rent  is  only  13s.  6d.  per  statute  acre  for  land  of  excellent  quality, 
while  another,  much  of  which  consists  of  deep  rich  moorland,  is.  let  at  ll£  per  cent. 
under  the  valuation,  the  acreable  rent  being  12s.  Some  lands  adjoining  were  let  75  per 
cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  but  the  tenant  had  given  them  up,  the  landlord 
refusing  a rent  of  25  per  cent,  over  that  valuation.  If  the  farms  were  of  a suitable  size 
and  judiciously  arranged,  the  tenantry  could  better  afford  to  pay  a rent  of  25  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation,  than  they  can  now  pay  a rent  of  8^  per  cent,  under  it.  On  various 
parts  of  the  estate  the  tenantry,  heretofore,  without  let  or  hindrance,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  bricks  for  sale,  no  regard  being  had  as  to  how  the.  clay  was  taken  up, 
or  to  the  levelling  of  the  ground  afterwards ; as  a consequence  considerable  damage  has 
been  done.  This  waste  will  be  prevented  in  future  by  new  regulations- - on-  which 
the  agent  now  insists.  In  the  year  1855,  the  arrear  on  the  estate  amounted  to 
£9,231  9s.  0£<7. ; the  arrear  on  the  rental  of  1878,  was  £738.  Between  1840  and 
1863,  £11,645,  or  thereabouts,  was  remitted,  in  the  shape  of  arrears  and  abatements 
of  rent,  and  nearly  £1,000  was  allowed  for  drainage  and  roads.  Tenant-right  prevails 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  agent  endeavours  to  limit  the  price  within  reasonable 
bounds,  but  his  efforts  appear  to  be  disregarded.  Thus  a tenant  holding  five 
acres,  Irish  measure,  at  £6  4s.  rent,  being  about  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  the 
agent  fixed  the  value  at  £80,  and  decided  that  the  adjoining  tenant  should  have 
the  farm,,  but  the  outgoing  tenant  sold  it,  without  reference  to  the  agent,  at  £110, 
to  a tenant  of  a distant  townland.  There  are  many  instances  on  the  estate  where 
the  tenants  are  paupers,  only  live  by  letting  their  land,  and  do  not  pay  their  rent. 
Subdivision  has  prevailed  to  a most  disastrous  extent,  and  appears  to  have  proceeded 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  present  agent  still 
proceeds ; one  farm  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  and  three  houses  have  been  built 
upon  it.  A holding  which  only  contains  1\  Irish  acres,  the  whole  rent  being  only 
£3  10s.,  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  5 and  2,L  acres  respectively,  and 
“this  kind  of  thing  has  been  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  on  this  unfortunate  estate.” 

As  the  turbary  on  the  estate  became  exhausted,  the  tenants  held  on  to  the  soil,  and 
have  partially  reclaimed  about  170  acres  for  which  they  are  not  rented.  No  effort  was 
made  to  restrain  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry,  and  now  they  assert  their  right 
to  retain  these  lands  free  of  rent.  The  agent  had  the  reclaimed  bogs  measured, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  tenants  that  they  would  be  charged  from  15s.  to.  2 5s.  an  acre  for 
them.  The  tenants  appeared  very  dissatisfied,  and  were  disposed  to  resist.  .Altogether 
a most  unsatisfactory  spirit  seemed  to  exist,  a sure  consequence  of  the  laxity  or  want 
of  rule  which  has  prevailed  on  this  estate. 

There  are  five  National  schools  on  the  estate,  viz.  : — Three  under  male,  and  two  under 
female  teachers.  None  of  these  schools  receive  any  assistance  from  “ The  Commissioners 
of  Education,”  nor  are  they  under  their  patronage  ; they  consist  of  thatched  cottages, 
generally  much  out  of  repair,  and  totally  devoid  of  the  appliances  necessary  to  inculcate 
decent  habits ; one  of  them  has  a damp,  earthen  floor.  Mr.  Murphy  was  informed  that 
the  Board  offered  to  improve  the  schools,  but  their  assistance  was  declined,  as  they 
wished  to  have  the  patronage  transferred  to  them. 


Raphoe  Royal  Free  School,  County  Donegal. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  the  present  Head  Master  of  Raphoe  Royal  School,  was 
appointed  in  1857,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steele  from  Raphoe  to  Enniskillen. 

Dr.  Steele’s  boarders  having  migrated  with  him,  Dr.  Weir,  on  his  appointment,  found  Evid.,  415, 
only  a few  day  boys  at  the  school.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  forty-six  pupils  were  on  Return, 
the  roll,  twenty  of  whom  were  boarders. 

There  were  four  free  pupils  at  the  school.  Dr.  Weir  stated  that  he  had  never 
refused  a free  boy ; he  required  only  that  he  should  come  fairly  dressed,  be  regular  vl(  •> 
in  his  attendance,  and  of  good  character.  . " ,,  . 

The  o-reat  majority  of  the  day  boys  were  Presbyterians.  One  was  a Roman  Catholic. 

Of  the  boarders,  about  one-half  were  Presbyterians  and  one-half  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  Head  Master  stated  that  Roman  Catholic  boys  were  afforded  every  Evid 
facility  for  attending  the  school  as  day  scholars,  but  that  he  would  not  care  to^have  a 
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Roman  Catholic  boarder,  though  he  would  take  any  boy.  He  thought  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  number  of  boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  class  which  ought  to  be 
at  the  school,  who  did  not  attend  it. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  no  Royal  Scholarships  in  Trinity  College  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  no  school  Exhibitions.  The  master  had  frequently  made 
application  to  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  to  allow  his  boys  to  compete  for  the 
Royal  Scholarships  with  those  from  the  other  Royal  schools,  but  had  always  been  told 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  barred  the  way.  He  further  stated  that 
had  this  difficulty  been  removed,  many  of  his  boys  would  have  been  able  to  obtain 
these  Scholarships.  The  want  of  Exhibitions  at  the  school  itself  seems  to  have  been 
much  felt.  The  master  had  solicited  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” repeatedly 
to  found  such,  and  they  had  since  given  £20  a year  for  prizes.  Six  boys,  selected  by 
the  master,  were  examined,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  an  examiner  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners. 

The  buildings  were  stated  by  the  master  to  be  in  good  repair,  requiring  only  some 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  apartments  for  masters  and  servants.  The  repairs 
executed  since  Dr.  Weir’s  appointment  had  been  paid  for  partly  out  of  his  own  pocket : 
“The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  he  stated,  “have  all  along  given  about  half  the 
amount  expended.”  The  previous  master,  Dr.  Steele,  not  only  paid  the  whole  of  the 
expense  of  the  repairs  during  the  two  years  of  his  Head  Mastership,  but  also  £200  for 
improvements.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  “ ‘ The  Commissioners 
of  Education  ’ should  exercise  their  powers  by  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  repairs  of 
Raplioe  school-house  out  of  the  funds  of  the  other  Royal  schools.”  Some  of  the  funds 
of  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  have,  since  1857,  been  applied  in  payment  of  balances  stand- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  against  Raphoe  school.  For  instance,  in  1874, 
£542  Is.  lOd.  was  transferred  from  the  Cavan  account.  The  total  amount  of  the  annual 
grant  made  by  the  Commissioners  towards  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  this 
school  (exclusive  of  the  sum  allowed  for  repairs)  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  £220, 
made  up  as  follows  : — £100  for  the  head  master,  £60  for  the  classical  assistant,  £40  for 
the  mathematical  assistant,  and  £20  for  prizes. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  the  pupils  of  this 
Royal  school  have  been  very  successful  at  Trinity  College  and  also  at  the  Queen’s 
University,  in  both  of  which  they  have  in  recent  years  gained  high  distinctions. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  visited  this  school ; he  found  two  assistant  masters,  fifteen  boarders  and 
thirty  day  boys  at  the  school,  and  reports  favourably  as  to  the  state  of  education.  The 
school  is  doing  quietly  and  without  making  any  display  a considerable  amount  of  work ; 
the  Head  Master,  in  spite  of  his  deafness,  is  a sound  and  careful  teacher,  and  his  assistant 
in  science  is,  Mr.  Mahaffy  states,  perhaps  the  best  he  has  met  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mahaffv 
calls  attention  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  school-room  floors  in  all  the  Royal  Schools. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate,  which  is  known  as  the  Townawilly  Estate,  com- 
prises twelve  townlands,  and  is  situated  about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of 
Donegal..  It  contains  7,914  acres,  of  which  6,018  are  mountain  land  held  as  a common- 
age,  leaving  1,896  acres  farmed  by  165  tenants.  The  rental  amounts  to  £523  12s.  9<£, 
including  £15  as  a game  rent.  The  lands  are  let  under  the  Poor  Law  Valuation. 
The  tenantry  are  poor,  the  greater  number  having  been  recipients  of  relief  during  the 
past  spring  and  early  summer.  There  are  good  maps  of  the  estate  made  in  1846,  at 
which  period  the  lands  were  carefully  valued,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  £543  15s.  8 d. 
per  annum.  The  estate  was  valued  in  1816  at  £884  13s.  The  farms  have  been  well 
laid  out,  and  the  greater  number  are  well  fenced.  The  tenantry  appear,  from  an  early 
date,  to  have  been  difficult  to  manage  ; in  1820  the  Commissioners  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  collect  the  rents  by  reason  of  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  tenants. 
In  1821  the  management  of  the  estate  was  handed  over  to  the  masters  of  the  school, 
but  subsequently  taken  out  of  their  hands,  the  estate  being  in  a state  of  “ utter  insubor- 
dination. In  1844  the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  G.  Wray  was  appointed  agent,  and  appears  to 
have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  the  estate  into  regularity  and  order.  The  farms 
were  squared,  and  “rundale”  was  abolished;  between  theyearsl844  and  1855  the  improve- 
ments carried  out,  with  the  permanent  outgoings,  exhausted  almost  all  the  receipts, 
the  whole  amount  lodged  to  credit  of  the  Commissioners  for  these  eleven  years  beino- 
£570  8s.  Mr.  Wray  resigned  in  1851,  previous  to  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow 
up  his  house  ; the  estate  was,  however,  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  manageable  under 
him.  The  two  succeeding  agents  did  nothing,  and,  when  they  appeared  on  the  estate, 
were  “ hunted  oft.”  It  is  only  surprising  that  the  present  agent  has  been  able  to  control 
the  tenantry  or  to  succeed  in  performing  his  duty  with  even  the  moderate  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts.  In  1857  the  arrears  due  amounted  to  about  £1,500  ; at 
November,  1878,  the  arrears  due  amounted  to  £1,995  12s.  10 d.  Since  1875  the  tenants 
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appear  to  have  been  falling  back.  The  annual  outgoings  of  the  estate  appeared  to  Royal  Free 
be  about  £150,  leaving  for  the  four  years  1875  to  1878  a net  income  of  £374  per  ' x_  ' 

annum,  but  the  sums  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  only  amounted  in 

all  to  £1,055  15s.  Id.,  showing  an  annual  expenditure  of  £189  15s.  on  permanent 
outgoings,  improvements,  salary  to  the  master  of  tenantry  school,  law  costs,  &c. 

The  allowances  for  improvements  are  now  discontinued.  There  is  a large  tract  of 

turbary  on  the  estate,  but  a road  to  the  bog  is  much  required.  The  estate  is  a 

most  difficult  one  to  manage,  the  arrears,  many  of  them  carried  over  since  1847,  are 
an  incubus  that  can  never  be  removed  by  the  tenants,  but  until  they  are  removed 
all  attempts,  on  the  part  either  of  the  tenantry  or  of  the  agent,  to  introduce  a more 
regular  system  will  be  futile.  The  agent  is  of  opinion  that  a sum  of  £1,420  18s.  la. 
should  be  now  wiped  off  the  books,  retaining  the  balance  of  £574  14s.  9 d.  which  has 
accumulated  in  late  years.  Mr.  Murphy  has  no  doubt  that  the  agent’s  view  is  correct 
in  this  matter.  The  arrears  remitted,  a strict  hand  should  be  kept  on  the  estate.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  tenants  should  not  pay  their  rents  as  punctually  as  those  on  the 
adjoining  property ; their  rents  are  very  moderate,  their  houses  are  moderately  com- 
fortable, and  they  have  plenty  of  fuel.  Intrinsically  the  lands  are  worth  close  on  double 
the  rent  paid  for  them,  but  occupied  as  they  are  in  such  small  holdings,  the  rent  can 
bear  but  little  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  accounts  appear  to  be  accurately 
kept  and  carefully  audited ; but  the  agent  should  debit  himself  with  the  whole  rent  and 
arrears  due  each  year,  his  custom  now  being  only  to  debit  himself  with  the  rent  received. 

The  maps  and  valuation  books  should  also  be  revised,  so  that  the  records  of  the  property 
may  accurately  represent  the  holdings  of  the  tenants. 

For  many  years  the  agency  fees  upon  this  estate  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  received,  being  double  the  usual  sum. 

Carysfort  Royal  Free  English  School,  County  of  Wicklow. 

This  is  an  English  day  school,  attended  by  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  _ 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  thirty-three  pupils  on  the  roll,  all  of  whom  App.  P., 
were  Protestants.  Four  were  children  maintained  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  p-  38.8- 
and  for  the  tuition  of  each  of  these  the  master  received  from  the  Society  a sum  of  5s. 
per  annum,  with  results  fees.  All  the.  other  pupils  were  free.  The  teachers  salary  was 
£55  per  annum.  . . . 

The  master  stated  in  his  return  that  the  school  premises  were  m good  order,  having 
been  thoroughly  repaired  a few  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  but  that, 
they  required  painting,  &c.,  and  that  the  privy  was  too  near  the  schoolroom  door. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school  seemed  in  every  respect  neglected.  It  had  not  App.  C.  P. 
been  professionally  inspected,  until  his  visit,  since  1857.  The  premises,  being  built  of  j • 
stone,  looked  well  on  the  outside,  but  even  there  signs  of  neglect  might  be  noticed. 

Inside,  the  walls  were  in  a miserable  state,  and  one  of  the  two  schoolrooms  was  occupied 
with  coal  and  lumber.  Just  outside  the  schoolroom  door  was  an  open  privy  with  no 
outlet  whatever,  and  the  master  stated  that  in  summer  the  schoolroom  was  almost  un- 
bearable. Mr.  Moore  found  eighteen  little  boys  and  girls  at  the  school,  who  answered 
fairly  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  but  their  writing  was  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  master  seemed  intelligent  and  well  informed,  and  Mr.  Moore  had  no  doubt 
that  if  he  was  directed  by  proper  inspection,  he  would  raise  the  school  to  a state  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness. 

The  Sheana  estate,  containing  590a.  Ok.  10p.,  statute  measure,  belongs  to  Carysfort 
school.  The  present  rental  is  £132  Is.  6d.  per  annum,  and  the  average  net  income  of  EvhL,^ 

the  property,  according  to  the  agent,  was  about  £90  a year. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  is  situate  about  eight  miles  from  Rathdrum  and  App.  D.,  p. 
two  from  Aughrim,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Twenty  tenancies  are  shown  on  the 
rental ; but  in  reality  there  are  only  nine  tenants  of  farms,  and  one  of  a house  and 
o-arden.  Of  the  590a.  Or.  10p.,  contained  in  the  townland,  284a.  3r.,  are  mountain, 
which  the  tenants  hold  in  common.  The  remaining  305a.  1r.,  are  arable  and  pasture 
land,  varying  in  quality  and  in  elevation.  The  school  teacher  holds  5a.  3b»  4p.,  free  of 
rent,  “ as  a perquisite,”  and  occupies  the  school  as  a residence,  one  small  apartment 
being  set  apart  as  a schoolroom.  The  rent  received  is  slightly  more  than  6 per  cent, 
higher  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  yearly  outgoings  averaged  £46  7s.  10a.,  of 
which  £25  Is.  7 d.  was  allowed  to  the  tenants  for  lime,  to  be  applied  to  the  land.  Ine 
Roman  Catholic  children  of  the  estate  received  instruction  in  a National  school  adjoining 
the  estate.  The  tenants  appeared  to  be  comfortable  ; they  hold  their  farms  very  much 
under  the  rent  which  they  might  fairly  be  asked  to  pay,  and  receive,  in  the  shape  o 
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RZt,Fhee  lime’  an.abatement  e(lual  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  rent  each  year.  They  supply  them- 
— selves  with  fuel  by  cutting  away  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  which  has  already  too 
little  vegetable  surface,  and  will  soon  be  utterly  denuded.  The  bailiff  lives  some  four 
miles  away  ; he  did  not  appear  to  know  the  holdings  of  any  of  the  tenants,  and,  in 
fact,  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the.  estate ; his  salary  was  only  £4  a year.  The 
tenants  appeared  thankful  for  the  leniency  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  paid 
their  rents  regularly.  The  shooting  over  the  estate  was  let  for  £2  per  annum. 


Diocesan 
Free  Schools. 

Com^l854- 
8,  Rep.,  pp. 
24-46. 


DIOCESAN  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Evid., 

2689-90. 

4360-5. 


4354-7. 

Infra 
p.  52. 


32&33Vic. 
c.  42. 


35  & 36  Vic. 


These  schools  we  founded  in  1570  by  the  Act  of  12  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that,  from  thenceforth  there  should  be  a free  school  within  every  diocese  of 
Ireland.  Their  history,  down  to  1 857,  will  be  found  at  pages  21  to  46  of  the  Beport  of 
the  .Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  1 

falM?  there  were  in  operation  Fourteen  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  namely  : Ballymena 
foi  the  dioceses  of  Armagh  and  Connor ; Carlow,  for  the  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  Lemhlin  ’ 
mnbinf<>f„  686  °f  I'wv  i .Downpatrick,  for  the  dioceses  of  Down  and  Dromore 

Elphm,  foi  the  diocese  of  Elphm  ; Limerick,  for  the  dioceses  of  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and 
Kilfenora,  Londonderry  (called  Foyle  College),  for  the  diocese  of  Derry;  Mallow  for 
the  diocese  of  Cloyne;  Monaghan,  for  the  dioceses  of  Clogher,  Ifilmore,  and  Raphoe  • 
Mullingar,  for  the  dioceses  of  Meatli  and  Ardagh;  Naas,  for  the  diocese  of  Kildare  • 
Bossearbery,  for  the  diocese  of  Boss  ; iuara,  for  the  diocese  of  Tuam  ; and  Wexford 
tor  the  diocese  of  Ferns.  ’ 

Five  Diocesan  Schools  were  not  then  in  operation,  and  had  for  some  years  been  in 
abeyance  namely  :-Dungarvan,  for  the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore;  Lougfn-ea 
foi  the  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh ; Thurles,  for  the  dioceses  of  Cashll  and 

^iS&sr08  of  “ and  Aghadoe ; and  wkk,ow- 

In  1862  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  presented  a memorial  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a diocesan  school  at  Waterford,  upon  which 

ShSfmldl5eFr0n^dUCai0niUmt?w  tlie  endowments  of  the  Dungarvan  and  Thurles 
Schools,  and  established  a school  at  Waterford  for  the  united  dioceses  of  Cashel  Emly 

“nteto  b^radMlen  SameJear  “ pointed  Mr.  William 

In  1866  the  Rev.  E.  Geoghegan,  Head  Master  of  the  Mullingar  Diocesan  School,  died, 
and  as  no  successor  to  him  was  appointed,  the  endowment  then  fell  into  abeyance  1 
wWrtTdfntSanfAh0*0l.3oWOTe'  thel:efore.  still  m existence  on  the  1st  January,  1871, 

' Church  Act,  1869,  came  into  operation.  Apart  from  buildings  and  Adjacent 

inhere  ™ 5*  °f  te  s,chools  consisted  of  a perpetual  tax  upon  the  incomes 

of  the  clergy  of  the  diocesesm  which  they  were  situated,  or  with  which  they  were  connected. 
The  Act  preserved  the  life  interests  of  those  who,  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  were  Masters 

of  diocesan  schools  m operation,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
of  then  offices;  but  made  no  provision  for  the  future  support  of  the  schools  after  the 
determination  of  those  life  interests,  and  merged  the  endowment  in  the  general 

the^AM^ofVfpfq  ?lUrel1  i te,  rC1  uych  TemP°>'alities  Commissioners  were  not  enabled  by 
the  Act  of  1869  to  commute  the  life  annuities  of  the  diocesan  school  Masters  ■ but  by 

and  ^"vrh-8  A0t  °f  “ pt!TS?  °f  commutation  was  extended  to  these  annuities 
Ch!  K 7*?' 5 in  616  therePj  enab  ed’  on  commutation,  to  deal  with  the  Representative 
roh  cnnriB  drt°r  thfc‘ composition  of  their  annuities,  and  for  their  release  from  the  obligation 
to  continue  the  performance  of  duties.  Eleven  of  the  fourteen  gentlemen  who  in*1869 
nortnnfrt  rt™061,?4  °f  ®aIa™s  as  Masters  of  diocesan  schools,  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded,  and  commuted  their  life  interests.  They  at  the  same  time  coni 
pounded  with  the  Representative  Church  Body,  and  received  tworthirds  oftte  caffitaHzed 
value  of  their  We  interests  being  freed  from  the  obligation  to  continue Awhile  the 
Representative  Church  Body  retained  the  remaining  third.  The  other  three  Masters  did 
not  commute,  but  continued  to  receive  their  annuitfes 

Temporalities,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices  Ten  of  the 
eleven  schools  whose  Masters  commuted  and  compounded  have  been  closed  while  the 
Naas  school,  the  Master  of  which  is  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  from  the  Church  Temnoralities 
Commissioners,  is  not  m operation ; and  thus  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  but  thr3focesan 

Connor  “ TwT’  &r  d!oces®s  °f  Armaghand 

Connor,  Sligo  formerly  Elphm',  for  the  dioceses  ofElphin,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh 

Scbonhrof  Bab  ioKT<^  Tuam,-  Killala,  and  Achonry,  The  Makers  of  tSS 
Schools  of  Ballymena  and  Sligo  are  in  receipt  of  annuities  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of 
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Church  Temporalities ; and  the  Master  of  the  Tuam  school,  though  he  had  compounded  Aioman 
his  annuity,  still  carried  on  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  7 ee_JL  0 
passing  of  either  of  the  statutes  referred  to  above,  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  in  Evid.,  2659. 
whom  the  Diocesan  schools  were  vested,  or  any  other  person  interested  in  education,  made 
any  effort  to  preserve  the  endowments  of  these  schools,  or  to  continue  the  obligation  of  the 
existing  Masters  to  perform  their  duty.  Practically,  the  result  was  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities  became,  by  virtue  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  owners 
of  the  perpetual  endowments,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the  existing  salaries,  or  their 
capital  value  if  commuted,  while  the  existing  Schoolmasters  were  enabled,  by  the  Act  of 
1872,  to  divide  the  then  capital  value  of  the  existing  life  interests  with  the  Representative 
Church  Body,  and  to  obtain  a release  from  the  obligation  to  teach.  The  Irish  Church 
Act,  1869,  and  the  Amending  Act,  1872,  have  thus  in  effect  put  an  end  to  the 
Diocesan  Schools. 


We  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  the  following 


Return  : — 


Return  of  Commutation  Moneys  paid  by  The  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in 
Ireland,  as  compensation  in  respect  of  Annuities  of  Diocesan  Schoolmasters,  under  16th 
section  of  “The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  and  3rd  section  of  “The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
Amendment  Act,  1872,”  as  agreed  to  by  the  several  Annuitants  and  The  Representative  Church 
Body. 


Commutation  Money. 


Proportion  paid  to 


Name  of  Disteict 


Diocesan  School. 


Derry,  • 

Down  and  Dromore, 

Kilmore,  Cloghcr,  andRaphoc 
Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry, 


Leighlin  and  Ossory,  . 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore. 

Cork,  . ... 


Limerick,  Ivillaloe,  and  Kil- 
fenora. 


Name  of  Annuitant 
Schoolmaster. 

Life  Annuity 
in  respect  of 
which  Capital 
Sum  was 

£ 

s 

cl. 

Rev.  William  Percy  Robinson, 

92 

6 

2 

of  Foyle  College.  Derry. 
Rev.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Down- 

94 

11 

2 

patrick. 

Maurice  C.  Hime,  esq.,  of 

122 

2 

2 

Monaghan. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  i.l.d., 

120 

0 

0 

of  Tuam. 

William  Barrington,  esq.,  of 

64 

12 

4 

Wexford. 

Rev.  David  II.  Scott,  of  Carlow, 

111 

15 

0 

William  John  Valentine,  esq., 

175 

0 

0 

of  Waterford. 

Rev.  Henry  James  O’Brien, 

74 

7 

0 

X.L.D. , of  Cork. 

John  Wilson  Wright,  esq.,  of 

98 

6 

0 

Mallow. 

Rev.  James  W.  O’Callaghan,  of 

30 

3 

8 

Roscarbery. 

Rev.  James  John  Hall,  ll.d., 

139 

18 

0 

of  Limerick. 

Grand  total, 

“ 

Ballymena  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Antrim,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Armagh  and 
Connor. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  diocesan  schools  still  in  existence.  The  Master,  Rev.  Evid.,  2666. 
Robert  King,  did  not  commute  his  life  interest,  and  was  at  the  date  of  our  enquiry 
in  receipt  of  an  annual  salary  of  £131  6s.,  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Tem- 
poralities, terminable  on  his  death  or  resignation.  The  school  buildings  were  erected  by 
Grand  Jury  presentment  in  1827,  at  the  cost  of  £1,000,  and  stand  upon  an  acre  of  land,  com.  1854- 
granted  rent  free  for  the  purpose  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  8,  -Rep.  P. 

The  Master  informed  us  that  he  had  added  to  and  improved  the  buildings,  at  a cost  of  <*•*• 
between  £900  and  £1,000,  and  that  they  were  in  tolerable  repair.  He  stated,  that  for  Return, 
some  years  previous  to  1879  the  school  had  been  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  number  of  scholars  was  too  small  to  admit  of  assistant  masters  being  employed,  and 
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Diocesan 
Free  Schools 


App.  A.,  p. 


244: 


Rep.  p.  33. 

Evid., 

2682-7. 


Evid.,  2692. 


Rep.  Com., 
1854-8,  p. 
34. 


Evid., 

9510-13. 


Rep.  Com., 
1854-8,  p. 
34. 

Yol.  II.,  p. 
612. 


the  education  of  the  pupils  'was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Master,  who  “with  some  aid 
from  a French  gentleman,  taught  all  English  and  classical  subjects  himself.”  In  1878 
only  twelve  scholars  attended  the  school.  Six  of  these  were  boarders  and  six  day  boys. 
Of  the  six  boarders  five  were  sons  of  the  Master.  Mr.  King  stated  that  the  admission 
of  free  pupils  was  a matter  in  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  that  he  had  occasionally 
admitted  free  day  pupils.  He  further  stated  that  “ for  boarders,  in  case  of  meritorious 
boys  (i.e.,  of  poor  parents),  reductions  were  made,  which  might  vary  from  £10  to  £20, 
and  religious  restrictions  did  not  influence  him  to  reject  any  from  such  benefit.” 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  difficulties  in  the  school  management  had  arisen  from  reli- 
gious jealousies  among  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Ballymena,  but  that  these  had 
been  overcome,  and  the  school  had  lately  undergone  an  amalgamation  with  another 
school  in  the  town.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  inhabitants  of  Ballymena  sub- 
scribed a large  sum  for  the  support  of  the  school,  having  confidence  in  the  present 
Master.  The  business  of  the  school  had  been  recently  interrupted  by  illness ; many  of 
the  boys  had  scattered  and  had  not  yet  re-assembled,  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  found  the 
children  present  mostly  new  scholars,  who  had  as  yet  made  small  advance.  He  has  no 
doubt  that,  in  a few  years,  Ballymena  will  become,  like  Coleraine  and  Lurgan,  the 
focus  of  a very  good  and  well  attended  day  school,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  attract 
many  boarders.  He  considers  that  the  old  diocesan  schoolhouse  is  not  well  fitted 
for  its  purpose ; but  no  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure  its  use  per- 
manently for  a school. 

Carloiu  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Carlow , for  the  Dioceses  of  Ossory  and 
Leighlin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  found  the  Diocesan  School-house  at  Carlow  roof- 
less, and  in  a state  of  complete  dilapidation.  In  1857,  “The  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion ” sold  and  conveyed  the  school  premises  to  the  Carlow  Town  Commissioners  in 
consideration  of  £200.  This  sum  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  invested  on  the 
12th  October,  1857,  in  the  purchase  of  £223  9a  10 d.  Government  new  £3  per  cent, 
stock,  the  dividends  upon  which  were  paid  to  the  Master,  Rev.  D.  H.  Scott,  until  1873. 
In  the  minutes  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  of  23rd  February,  1858,  it  is  stated 
that  “ a letter  was  read  from  Archdeacon  Stopford  forwarding  resolutions  of  certain 
clergymen,  stating  their  opinion  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  school-house  in  Carlow  ought 
not  to  have  been  sold  by  this  board,  and  calling  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  diocesan  school.”  No  action  was  taken  upon  this  letter. 

After  the  sale  of  the  old  school-house  the  school  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  a 
house  rented  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  It  continued  in  operation  until 
1873,  when  Mr.  Scott  commuted,  compounded  (receiving  a sum  of  £792  5-.  id.),  and 
retired.  The  balance  of  Mr.  Scott’s  commutation  money,  amounting  to  £396  2s.  9 d. 
(being  one-third  of  the  entire  sum),  was  retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

Since  Mr.  Scott’s  retirement  the  school  has  been  closed.  The  accruing  dividends 
of  the  £223  9s.  IOcZ.  before-mentioned  Government  new  £3  per  cent,  stock  are,  from 
time  to  time,  invested  in  the  Government  funds,  and  added  to  the  original  stock,  the 
whole  of  which  is  placed  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  to  the  credit  of  “Carlow 
Diocesan  School.” 

Cork  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Diocese  of  Cork. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  January,  1873,  when  the  Master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien, 
commuted,  compounded,  and  retired.  He  received  two-thirds  of  his  commutation  money' 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  £51 2 12s.  9 cl,  and  the  Representative  Church  Body  retained 
the  remainder,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £256  6s.  5 d. 

There  was  no  diocesan  school-house  at  Cork.  The  school  had  for  many  years  previous 
to  its  discontinuance  been  held  in  the  Master’s  private  residence. 

Downpatrick  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Down,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Down  and 
Dromore. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1872,  when  the  Master,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper, 
commuted,  compounded,  and  retired,  receiving  a sum  of  £454  10s.  id.,  being  two-thirds 
of  his  commutation  money,  the  remaining  third,  £227  5s.,  being  retained  by  the 
Representative  Church  Body. 

The  school-house,  which  was  built  by  Grand  Jury  presentment  at  a cost  of  £1,000,  was 
handed  over  by  the  Master  on  his  retirement  to  a caretaker  for  the  Grand  Jury. 

In  a return  dated  March  8,  1879,  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Kyle,  the  school  buildings  are 
described  as  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair  when  given  up  by  the  Master. 
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Bv  the  terms  of  the  lease  under  which  the  school  premises  were  held  they  reverted 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  school  ceased  to  be  a Diocesan  School.  At  the  _ 
date  of  our  inquiry  Mr.  Mulholland,  as  owner  in  fee,  had  given  the  use  of  the  buildings,  Retufn. 
free  of  rent,  to  the  Committee  of  an  Intermediate  School  which  had  recently  been 
established  by  private  enterprise,  and  was  then  in  operation;  but  this  school  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a Diocesan  Free  School,  and  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  endowment. 


Limerick  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  in  1857  the  Limerick  Diocesan  Rep.  pa 
School  was  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state;  there  was  then  but  one  pupil  under  instruction,  36-7. 
and  the  Master  was  in  infirm  health.  He  resigned  in  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Dr. 

Hall  was  the  Master  for  ten  years  before  1S75,  and  during  that  period  had  no  pupils  ; 
he  commuted  and  compounded  in  1872,  when  he  received  the  sum  of  £1.405  Os.  0 d.,  two- 
thirds  of  his  commutation  money,  the  remainder,  £702  10s.,  being  retained  by  the 
Representative  Church  Body.  He  remained  in  occupation  of  the  schoolhouse,  which  is 
a commodious  and  substantial  building,  situate  at  Roxborough-road,  Limerick,  erected 
at  a cost  of  £1,640,  derived  from  Grand  Jury  presentments.  It  occupies  a site  contain- 
ino-  1a.  2b.  19p.  of  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  annual  value  of  the  premises 
was  estimated  at  £62  3s.  8 d,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  In  1875  they  had  Eyid 
become  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  worth  only  about  £30  per  annum,  but  having  been  since  110,5 
repaired  and  improved  might  in  1879  have  been  worth  about  £60  per  annum. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  premises  were  occupied  as  a Free  Primary  School  for 
destitute  female  children,  chiefly  boarders,  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
managed  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Gregg,  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  the  parish,  as  a 
strictly  Protestant  institution.  This  complete  change  in  the  destination  of  the  school 
took  place  under  the  management  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  in  the  manner 
stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  at  our  public  court  held  in  Limerick,  and  in  the  evidence  of  2660-64. 
Mr.  Fleming. 

Dr.  Hall,  having  compounded,  was  in  1873  anxious  to  go  away  from  the  schoolhouse.  2661. 

He  applied  to  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  who  took  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  “as  to  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School  and  the  Diocesan  Schools  in  general,” 
which  the  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  at  a meeting  held  on  the  28th  July,  1873,  when- 

“As  many  important  legal  questions  were  involved,  it  was  ordered  that  this  matter  do  stand  over 
until  some  of  the  legal  members  of  the  Board  are  present.” 

Mr.  Flemino-  could  not  find  “that  it  ever  ceased  to  stand  over,”  and  Dr.  Hall  remained 
in  possession  until  his  death. 

Early  in  1874,  Dr.  Hall  offered  the  buildings  to  Mr.  Gregg,  as  rector  of  the  pai’ish;  Evid., 

Mr.  Gregg  called  on  Dr.  Kyle  on  23rd  April,  1874,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  in  an  ap-  11474-5. 
plication  to  become  tenant,  or  to  purchase  the  place. 

For  some  six  months  he  got  no  answer  from  the  Commissioners,  but  having  sent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  a clergyman  in  Dublin,  to  see  Dr.  Kyle,  he  ultimately  received  a 
reply  to  his  proposal,  dated  13th  October,  1874,  asking  him  to  put  in  writing  a formal 
proposition  to  become  tenant  or  purchaser  of  the  schoolhouse,  stating  the  rent  or  amount 
of  purchase-money  which  he  was  prepared  to  give. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Hall  had  died  and  the  premises,  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow.  Mr.  Gregg  found  a great  number  of  people  seeking  to  become  possessed  of  the  Evid., 
place_SOme  offering  money  to  Mrs.  Hall— and  trying  to  get  the  key,  “because  there  11476. 
was  a general  impression  that  there  was  a want  of  title  to  the  place. 

Mrs  Hall  asked  Mr.  Gregg  to  give  her  some  money,  and  offered  to  give  him  the  11477.93. 
possession,  and  let  him  deal  with  the  Commissioners  then.  Mr.  Gregg  had  not  made 
any  formal  proposition,  as  requested  by  Dr.  Kyle,  as  the  buildings  were  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  but,  on  receiving  Mrs.  Hall’s  proposal,  he  asked  Mr.  Hackett  again 
to  call  on  Dr.  Kyle  to  ascertain  what  course  he  should  take.  Dr.  Kyle  “ did  not  say 
anything  decided,”  but  by  a letter,  dated  4th  November,  1874,  Mr.  Hackett  intimated 
to  Mr.  Gregg  that  if  he  got  into  possession  of  the  premises,  and  “in  that  position  had 
to  deal  with  the  Commissioners,  all  would  be  right.”  tie  at  once  paid  Mrs.  Hall  £20, 
paid  £7  10s.  rates  due,  and  got  possession  under  a deed,  dated  5th  November,  1874, 
granting  him  all  Mrs.  Hall’s  “estate”  in  the  premises. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on  20th  November,  1874  : — 

“The  Secretary  having  reported  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  late  diocesan  schoolmaster  of  Evid., 
Limerick  and  the  very  many  legal  questions  that  might  arise  in  reference  to  the  school  premises,  2662. 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  diocesan  schools ; and  having  stated  that  several  parties  were 
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desirous  to  purchase  or  to  rent  the  school  premises: — It  was  ordered  that  a fully  stated  case  as  to 
the  rights,  &c.,  &e.,  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  school  premises  be  laid  before  Counsel  by  the 
solicitors,  and  that  as  a cr.se  in  reference  to  this  school  had  been  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
Eight  Hon  Hugh  Law,  when  Solicitor-General  to  the  late  Government,  this  case  be  also  sent 
to  him.” 

On  25th  November  Mr.  Gregg  called  on  Dr.  Kyle  and  told  him  he  was  in  possession. 
He  said  “I  know  you  are  in  possession,  1 don’t  want  to  hear  anything  about.it,”  and  at 
the  same  time  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  Commissioners'  could  do  with  the  rent 
if  they  got  it.  The  matter  next  came'  before  the  Commissioners  on  29th  January, 
1875,  when — 

“The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  various  documents  in  connexion  with  the  school  premises 
held  from  Messrs.  Watson,  &c.,  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  eases  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  in  reference  thereto,  the  late  diocesan  schoolmaster  having  recently  died,  and  Mr. 
Law’s  opinion  on  said  cases,  together  with  several  letters  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gregg  (now  in  pos- 
session of  the  school  premises),  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  premises  are  situated, 
stating  his  anxiety  to  purchase  or  to  take  a lease  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a school  there. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject;  and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Law  having  been 
carefully  considered: — It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Gregg  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  possession 
as  caretaker  for  this  Board  for  a period  of  two  years,  without  being  charged  auy  rent  durino- that 
period — Mr.  Gregg  undertaking  to  give  up  quiet  possession  to  this  Board  if  called  upon  to  .do”  so — 
on  condition  of  his  putting  the  house  iuto  fair  repair.  After  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years 
this  Board  will  accept  Mr.  Gregg  as  their  tenant  at  a moderate  and  fair  rent,  such  rent  to  be  from 
time  to  time  invested  in  public  securities,  and  dividends  thereon  also  to  be  invested  to  the  credit 
of  this  endowment,  and  made  to  accumulate  for  that  purpose.” 

This  resolution  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gregg  by  the  following  letter  : — 


“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin, 

1st  February,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — The  entire  ease  of  the  Limerick  Diocesan  school,  and  your  proposals  in  connexion 
therewith,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  were  fully  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  being  present;  and  I was  directed  to  state  to  you  that  the 
Commissioners  are  willing  to  allow  you  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  school  premises  for  two 
years,  from  March  25th,  1875,  you  giving  a strict  undertaking-  that  yon  will  at  any  time  durino-  that 
period  of  two  years,  if  called  upon  by  this  Board,  give  up  possession  to  it.  During  said  period  no 
charge  will  be  made  against  you  for  occupation  rent,  on  condition  that  you  put  the  premises  into  a 
fair  state  of  repair,  and  that  you  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  caretaker  for  this  Commission.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  aforesaid  two  years  the  school  premises  will  be  permitted  to  be  held  by  you  at  a 
fair  yearly  rent  payable  to  this  Board.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  fully  consider  this  letter,  and 
let  me  have  your  formal  reply  to  this  letter  and  its  propositions.  As  the  Bishop  told  me  he  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  talk  to  you  on  this  subject,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  that  you  should  see 
his  lordship  before  writing  to 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  James  F.  Gregg.” 

Mr.  Gregg  wrote  in  reply  on  Sth  February,  1 875,  objecting  to  the  terms  proposed,  on 
the  ground  that  in  addition  to  the  expenses  already  incurred  by  him,  amounting  to  nearly 
£75,  he  was  required,  although  only  a caretaker,  to  lay  out  a considerable  sum  of 
money  in  repairs,  and  to  remain  for  two  y ears  liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  time  to  sur- 
render the  premises,  no  rent  being  fixed  for  any  subsequent  tenancy.  He  stated  that  he 
expected  to  have  become  at  once  a tenant,  so  that  he  could  immediately  go  to  work,  and 
that  he  wanted  “simply  to  be  tenant.”  To  that  letter  he  received  no  reply,  and  had 
no  further  communication  with  the  Commissioners  for  upwards  of  four  years, — “so  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  not  got  any  title,”  and  he  “ went  on  and  expended 
£400  on  the  premises.”  We  could  find  no  entry  in  the  Secretary’s  book  of  any  further 
proceeding  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  matter.  After  Mr.  Fleming’s  exam- 
ination, and  shortly  before  our  inquiry  at  Limerick,  Mr.  Gregg  received  the  following 
letter  : — 

“ 8,  Glare-street,  Dublin, 

29  th  August,  1879. 

Dear  Sin, — You  will  -remember  that  when,  in  the  year  1875,  you  were  put  into  possession  as 
caretaker  of  the  Limerick  Diocesan  school-house,  it  was  agreed  that  au  acknowledgment  was  to 
be  entered  into  that  you  should  give  a distinct  undertaking  that  you  would  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  two  years,  if  called  upon  by  this  Board,  give  up  possession  to  it.  That  acknowledg- 
ment, if  it  was  ever  given,  must  have  expired  two  years  ago,  and  the  Board  now  direct  me  to 
obtain  from  you  a fresh  acknowledgment  of  a similar  character.  The  Commissioners  would 
willingly  accept  you  as  their  tenant,  but  they  have  been  advised  that  they  have  no  power  to  do  so. 


Rev.  J.  F.  Gregg.” 


Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Gregg  did.  not  reply  until  he  got  the  following  further  letter,  dated  20th 
September,  1879  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I beg  you  will  send  a reply  to  mine  of  the  20th  ultimo.  The  object  of  the  Board 
in  asking  you  to  sign  the  acknowledgment  referred  to  is  simply  to  preserve  their  title  to  the 
property  ; it  is  not  their  intention  to  dispute  your  possession. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  Graves,  Secretary. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Gregg.” 


To  this  letter  Mr.  Gregg  replied,  in  substance  stating  that  he  had  been  led  to  lay  out 
money  on  the  place,  .which  he  had  found  in  a state  of  great  dilapidation,  and  that 
he  had  put  the  premises  in  repair,  but  that  he  had  never  been  a caretaker,  and  had 
never  made  the  agreement  alleged  by  the  Secretary  in  his  first  letter. 

The  matter  stood  in  this  position  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (Oct.  1,  1879).  Our 
report  upon  the  institution  established  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  the  diocesan  school-house  will 
be  found  infra,  p.  212. 


Lradondurry  Diocesan  Free.  School,  for  the  Diocese  of  Derry  {commonly  called  Foylt 
College). 


The  history  of  this  institution  down  to  1857  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  , - ,, 

The  school  buildings  were  situate  upon  a portion  of  the  See  lands  granted  tor  the 
purpose  by  the  Bishop,  and  were  erected  in  1814  at  a cost  of  £13,000,  contributed  by 
the  Bishop,  the  London  Companies,  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  Londonderry.  The  endowments  in  1857  consisted  of  these  buildings,  the  Diocesan 
Schoolmaster’s  endowment  of  £92  6s.  2d.  per  annum,  an  annual  grant  from  the  Mercers 
Company  of  £50,  and  annual  payments  from  the  Irish  Society  amounting  in  1852,  in- 
cluding Exhibitions,  to  £430. 

In  1872,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Robinson,  the  then  master,  commuted,  compounded,  and 
retired,  receiving  £1,035  10s.  4 d.,  being  two-tliirds  of  the  commutation  money — the 
balance,  amounting  to  £517  16s.,  being  retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Robinson  the  endowment  of  Foyle  College  as  a Diocesan 
Free  School  ceased.  The  College,  however,  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  in  receipt 
of  a large  annual  grant  from  the  Irish  Society.  Our  report  upon  it  will  be  found  infra, 

P’  From  the  return  made  to  us  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  it  appears _th at 
they  do  not  claim  any  interest  in  the  school  buildings,  which  the  present  Master  of  Foyle 
College  states  the  Irish  Society  look  upon  as  their  own  property. 


Mallow  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Cork,  for  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1872,  when  the  then  Master,  Mr.  'John  Wilson  Wright, 
commuted,  compounded,  and  retired,  receiving  a sum  of  £1,019  14s.  id.,  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  commutation  money— the  balance,  amounting  to  £509  17s.  2d.,  being- 
retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body.  There  was  no  diocesan  school-house  at 
Mallow,  and  we  could  not  trace  the  acre  of  land  mentioned  by  the  Koyal  Commissioners, 
1854-8,  as  being  the  school  premises,  and  valued  at  £1  per  annum. 

Monaghan  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Clogher,  Kilmore,  and  Eaphoc. 

In  the  year  1866,  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Hime  (now  Master  of.  Foyle  College)  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  Master  of  the  Monaghan  Diocesan  School.  In  the  year 
1872  he  commuted  and  compounded,  receiving  a sum  of  £1,439  13s.  5 /.,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  commutation  money — the  balance,  amounting  to  £719  16s.  8cL,  being  retained 
by  the  Representative  Church  Body.  He  continued  to  carry  on  the  school  until  1878, 
when  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Foyle  College,  and  removed  to  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Hime  stated  that  thinking  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  nothing- 
further  to  do  with  the  Monaghan  School  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
he  informed  them  that  he  should  decline  to  fill  up  the  forms  which  they  used  to  send 
him  annually  ; and  he  did  not  send  them  any  further  returns  alter  1869.  At  the  tune 
of  his  removal  to  Londonderry  he  was  advised  by  counsel  that  during  bis  lifetime  he 
had  a right  to  carry  on  the  Diocesan  School  at  Monaghan  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  tie 
advertised  for  a Master  to  carry  on  the  school  at  Monaghan,  and  agreed  with  a gentle- 
man to  do  so,  who  was  to  pay  £1  per  annum  rent  for  the  school-house,  “ for  tear  he 
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Diocesan  might  look  on  it  as  a freehold.”  Mr.  Hime  said  that  he  had  previously  asked  “The 
rethckooh.  Commissioners  ot  Education”  whether  the  school  was  in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  to  whom  he  also  wrote,  and  “ both  bodies  said 
they  had  nothing  to  say  to  it.”  After  Mr.  Hime  had  arranged  for  the  continuance  of 
the  school,  he  got  a letter  from  Dr.  K^le,  asking  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a successor  in  the  Monaghan  Diocesan  School.  He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly 
true,  and  Dr.  Kyle  then  wrote  that  the  Commissioners  desired  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a highly  illegal,  act.  Mr.  Hime  thereupon  broke  off  the  arrangement,  and 
“ sent  back  the  key  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  through  a solicitor  in  Monaohan.” 

?8e54-8°m':  Tbe  .scb°o1  buildings  were  erected  in  1825,  at  a cost  of  £1,500  (the  recovered  arrears 

3gJ  P-  of  a private  bequest,  aided  by  a grand  jury  presentment),  and  Mr.' Hime  expended  some 
Evjd.,  iH, 400  or  £1,500  of  his  own  money  in  improving  them.  These  with  the  lands  attached 
3815-8.  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  unoccupied,  and  in  charge  of  a caretaker  for  the  Com- 
2672.  missioners.  The  grass  was  sold,  aiid  the  proceeds  went  to  pay  the  caretaker.  The 
lands  were  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-S  to  contain  3a.  Or.  38i’.,  and 
Mr.  Hime  described  them  as  “ splendid  grass  land,  which  he  left  in  excellent  order.” 
The  school  premises  were,  in  1857,  valued  at  £48  4s.  !)</.  per  annum. 

Mullingar  Diocssan  Free  School,  County  of  Westmeath,  for  the  Dioceses  of 
Meath  and  Ardagli. 

Corn,  1854-  _ The  endowment  for  this  school  fell  into  abeyance  in  1866,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev 
39  /^j1'  Voi  b-  Geoghegan ; and  as  no  successor  to  him  was  appointed  the  endowment  for  several 
III,  p”.  220.  y.ears  befbre  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  I860,  had  not  been  collected  from  the 
clergy  of  the  dioceses.  There  being  then  no  existing  life  interest,  the  endowment, 
amounting  to  £120  per  annum,  passed  immediately  to  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
temporalities.  In  Ins  return  dated  March  8,  1879,  Dr.  Kyle  reported  to  us  that  the 
school  had  ceased  long  since,  that  the  old  school  premises  had  been  sold,  and  were 
then  represented  by  £547  Is.  lid.  Government  New  £3  per  cent.  Stock,  in  the  hands 
of  “ I he  Commissioners  of  Education.”  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  former  Diocesan  school  houses  at  Longford  and  Trim 
then  amounted  to  £415  15s.  1 Id.,  producing  £12  9s.  5 d.  per  annum.  ° 


Naas  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Kildare,  for  the  Diocese  of  Kildare. 

The  Master  of  this  school,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Lane,  did  not  commute.  He  was  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  m the  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  £64  Is.  6d,  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Church  Temporalities,  and  in  occupation  of  the  diocesan  school-house  and 
Hep, p]>. 40,  premises,  which,  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1814-8  were  stated  to 
44-..  be  of  the  estimated  annual  value  of  £32  12s,  and  to  have  been  repaired  by  Grand  Jury 

” Presentments.  Mr.  Lane  is  now  a very  old  man,  and  the  school  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a long  time.  1 

Evict,  8829.  We  were  informed  that  the  school-house  “ belonged”  to  a private  gentleman. 


Itep,  ]>.  40. 


Rep.  p.  38. 
Evict,  813- 
940. 


Rosscarbery  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Cork,  for  the  Diocese  of  Ross. 

This  school  was  in  an  efficient  state  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Cummis- 
sioners,  1854-8. 

The  Master,  the  Key.  James  W.  O’Callaghan,  in  the  year  1872,  commuted  and  com- 
pounded, receiving  £208  2s.  2d,  being  two-thirds  of  the  commutation  money,  the  balance 
il04  Is.  2d,  being  retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

The  Diocesan  School  ceased  to  exist  on  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1877 

the  Diocesan  school-house  at  Rosscarbery  was  held  at  a yearly  rent,  and  in  1878  was 
taken  by  a,  gentleman  who  established  there  a private  school  under  the  name  of  St 
b aughnan  s College,  which  we  were  informed  was  not  endowed. 

Sligo  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacdnagh. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  recommended  that  the  endowments  of  the 
Wphm  and  Lougtaea  Diocesan  Free  Schools  should  be  united.  This  was  done  in 
r irf  m r-o  r Commissioners  of  Education  ” united  the  endowments  for  the  dioceses 
ot  Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  kilmacduagh,  and  established  a Diocesan  Free  School  at  Slio-o 
which,  at  the  date  ot  our  mquirv,  was  still  in  operation  ° ’ 

The  endowment  consisted  of  an  annuity  of £163  5s.  6 d„  payable  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Church  Temporalities  to  the  Master,  Mr.  W.  C.  Eades,  m.a.  This  sum  included  the 
ammsl  interest  produced  by  a sale  of  the  land  attached  to  the  former  Diocesan  School 
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house  at  Elphin,  the  capital  of  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,  and  passed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities,  as  the 
land  had  been  part  of  the  See  Estate. 

After  its  removal  from  Elphin  the  Diocesan  School  was  held  in  a house  belonging 
to  the  trustees  of  a school  which  before  the  transfer  had  been  established  in  Sligo  by 
private  enterprise.  Mr.  Eades,  as  Master  of  the  Diocesan  School,  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Sligo  school  by  these  trustees,  but  the  school  premises  formed  no  portion  of  the 
endowment,  and  were  private  property. 

In  1879  there  were  twenty-six  pupils  on  the  roll,  four  boarders,  and  twenty-two 
day  pupils.  The  Master  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  anyone  had  the  right  to  say 
a boy  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a reduced  rate.  The  admission  of  free  pupils  was 
a matter  entirely  in  his  own  discretion.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  two  free 
pupils  at  the  school,  both  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Since  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Eades  there  had  not  been  any  visitation  of  his  school  by  “The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  fact  he  had  received  no  communications  whatever  from  them,  with 
the  exception  of  half-yearly  returns  which  the}-  required  him  to  fill  up.  He  stated  that 
the  Diocesan  School  was  transferred  to  Sligo  to  supply  an  actual  want  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district;  that  the  existence  of  the  school  was  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  endowment,  and  that,  even  if  the  present  endowment  were  continued, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  school  unless  the  Master  appointed 
was  a person  possessed  of  private  means. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  two  assistants,  two  boarders,  and  twenty-five  day  boys  in  attend- 
ance. He  reports  that  when  the  present  Master  dies  the  school  must  collapse,  if  not 
reconstructed  by  the  people  of  Sligo ; and  that  at  the  date  of  his  visit  it  was  conducted 
principally  by  a deputy  Master,  who  was  an  able  and  competent  man,  but  had  no 
material  interest  in  the  school.  The  state  of  the  Head  Master’s  health  compelled  him 
frequently  to  absent  himself. 

Tuam  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Galway,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and 
Achonry. 

This  school  was  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  still  in  operation,  although  in  1874  the 
Master,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  commuted  and  compounded,  receiving  £1,205  2s.  5 d., 
being  two-thirds  of  the  commutation  money — the  balance,  £602  11s.  1 id.,  being 
retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  school-house  had  been  pulled 
down  and  the  site  sold,  and  that  the  funds,  amounting  to  £558  18s.  8c?.  Government 
Stock,  remained  vested  in  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a new  house.  This  sum  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  represented  by  £620  4s.  6d. 
Government  New  £3  per  cent,  stock,  the  dividends  upon  which  were  remitted  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Master.  The  present  school  premises  were  held  upon  long  lease 
by  the  Master. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  two  resident  assistants,  one  visiting  assistant,  nineteen  boarders, 
and  one  day  boy  at  the  school.  He  reports  that  he  found  the  boys  very  carefully  and 
kindly  kept,  and  the  comforts  of  the  school  well  attended  to,  but  he  w'as  not  impressed 
with  the  teaching  or  answering  in  the  various  classes.  The  school  was  decaying,  the 
Master  having  been  twenty-two  years  at  work,  and  the  rise  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school  at  Galway  having  affected  its  prosperity. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  were  in  this  school  any  pupils  either  free  or  receiving 
pecuniary  aid  towards  their  education. 

Waterford  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Lismore,  and 
Waterford. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  then  dormant  endowments  for  the 
Dioceses  of  Waterford,  Lismore,  Cashel,  and  Emly,  ought  to  be  united  to  form  an  efficient 
school  at  Waterford.  In  1862,  upon  a memorial  from  Waterford  and  a letter  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” united 
the  endowments,  and  a diocesan  free  school  was  established  at  Waterford,  of  which  Mr. 
William  J.  Valentine  was,  in  1863,  appointed  Master.  Lie  commuted  and  compounded 
in  1872,  receiving  £1,985  6s.  id.,  two-thirds  of  the  commutation  money,  the  balance, 
£992  13s.,  being  retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body.  Mr.  Valentine  continued 
the  school  until  January,  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  varied  from  25  to  45,  and  in 
1875  declined  to  29.  The  school  pi-emises  were  rented  for  short  terms  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Avho,  in  January  1876,  gave  up  the  school,  accepting  the  position  of  an  assistant-master 
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at  Portora.  On  Mr.  Valentine’s  departure  the  school  ceased  to  exist  as  a diocesan  school, 
but  through  the  exertions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
the  sum  of  £496  6.5.  6cl.,  representing  the  portion  of  the  commutation  money  which  fell 
to  the  account  of  the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  a sum  of  £500,  collected 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  were  applied  to  establish  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1,000, 
with  which  a school  has  been  carried  on  in  hired  premises  on  a reduced  scale  under  the 
name  of  the  Waterford  Diocesan  School.  The  Bishop  stated  that,  without  such  a school, 
the  Protestants  in  Waterford  would  be  left  utterly  without  any  means  of  education 
suited  for  gentlemen’s  sons.  A report  upon  this  school  as  one  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland  will  be  found  infra,  p.  117. 

Wexford  Diocesan  Free  School  for  the  Diocese  of  Ferns. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1872,  when  the  Master.  Mr.  William  Barrington,  com- 
muted, compounded,  and  retired,  receiving  £418  15s.,  being  two  thirds  of  the  commuta- 
tion money — the  balance,  £209  7s.,  being  retained  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

In  Dr.  Kyle’s  return,  dated  March  8th,  1879,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  diocesan 
school-house.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  the  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises,  including  one  acre  of  land,  to  be  £44  18s.  7c/.,  and  one  of  the  assistant  Commis- 
sioners who  visited  the  school  reported  that  the  school-house  was  then  in  such  a bad 
state  of' repair  as  made  it  dangerous  to  the  inmates.  Mr.  Fleming  was  not  able  to 
inform  us  what  had  become  of  it,  “ but  supposed  it  disappeared.” 

Wichloiv  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Dublin  ctncl  Glendalough. 

In  consequence  of  a dispute  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  as  to  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  this  school,  the  endowment 
was  in  abeyance  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 

No  appointment  was  afterwards  made,  and  the  endowment,  amounting  to  £92  65.  2d. 
per  annum,  passed  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  under  the  Irish.  Church 
Act,  1869. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  diocesan  school-house. 

Grammar  Schools  of  Private  Endowment  under  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.”' 

The  Schools  belonging  to  this  class  were,  in  1857,  seventeen  in  number,  viz.: — those 
of  Ballyroan,  Bandon,  Carrickmacross,  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Dundalk,  Eyre- 
court,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Midleton,  Navan,  New  Ross,  Waterford,  and 
Youghal.  In  the  return  made  to  us  in  1879  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education’5 
Waterford  School  did  not  appear,  Clonakilty  was  stated  to  have  been  discontinued  since 
1873,  Kinsale  since  1876,  and  New'  Ross  since  1875. 

We  found  that  the  schools  at  Lifford  and  Youghal  had  become  primary,  that  Water- 
ford Grammar  School  still  existed,  and  New  Ross  school  had  again  come  into  operation. 
Our  list  of  the  schools  belonging  to  this  class  therefore  includes  fifteen,  of  vdiich  how- 
ever those  at  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Eyrecourt,  and  Kinsale  were  not  in  operation  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

Ballyroan  Endowed  School,  Queen’s  County.  Navan  Endowed  School,  County  of  Meath. 

The  endowment  of  these  schools  consists  of  the  Cappaloughlin  estate,  granted  by 
Alderman  Preston,  in  1686  and  vested  in  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  by. 
statute,  in  1813.  The  objects  of  the  endowment,  as  stated  in  the  Act  53  Geo.  III., 
cap.  107,  sec.  14,  were  to  pay  a schoolmaster  of  the  Protestant  religion/resident  in  the 
town  of  Navan,  the  yearly  sum  of  £35,  and  to  pay  a like  schoolmaster,  resident  in  the 
town  of  Ballyroan,  the  yearly  sum  of  £25,  the  nomination  of  the  schoolmasters  to  be 
in  certain  trustees:  also  to  pay  the  sum  of  £20  yearly  to  the  Hospital  of  Charles  II.,  in 
Oxmantow'n,  Dublin  ; and  in  case  of  any  increase  in  the  rents,  the  overplus  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  convenience  of  the  said  schools,  or  such  other  pious  uses  as  the  trustees 
should  appoint.  The  Royal  Commissioners  1854-8,  reported  that  this  endowment 
(the  annual  value  of  which  was  then  about  £540),  presented  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  an  abused  trust.  The  Ballyroan  schoolhouse  was  then  in  a disgraceful  con- 
dition, attended  by  only  two  day  pupils,  out  of  three  on  the  roll,  and  their  education  was 
very  much  neglected.  No  benefit  appeared  to  arise  from  the  endowment,  so  far  as  the 
public  were  concerned,  and  the  school  had  not  been  inspected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  since  1838.  At  Navan  school  there  were,  in  1857,  no  boarders,  and  but  three 
day  boys  present  out  of  five  on  the  roll,  of  whom  four  were  free. 
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Mr  Fleming  informed  us'  in  1879  that,  in  addition  to  the  estate,  the  Commissioners  ’ Private  En- 
lield  to  the  credit  of  the  endowments  of  both  schools,  £6,402  6s.  od.  Government  stock, 
and  in  cash  £723  8*.  6d.  to  the  credit  of  Navan,  and  £1,058  10s.  3 d.  to  the  credit  of  Bally-  Cummis- 
roan.  The  sum  of  £903  19s.  2 d.  portion  of  the  stock,  represented  the  purchase-money  of  ^ucTtifn 
part  of  the  estate  taken  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  the  . — 
remainder  being  accumulations  of  income.  No  inspection  had  been  made  or  directed  since  ^^95 
1857,  and  the  Commissioners  had  not  taken  the  educational  condition  of  the  schools. into  2704-14] 
their  particular  consideration,  or  taken  any  steps  with  regard  to  them  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  at  Ballyroan  one  assistant  teacher,  no  boarders,  and  eleven  day  App.  A,  p. 
boys;  the  position  of  the  school  was  unsuitable,  the  place  in  bad  repair  and  not  properly  237. 
furnished,  the  condition  of  the  latrine  simply  disgraceful,  and  the  out-offices  in  a state 
of  ruin  or  decay.  The  master  complained  that  he  had  applied  frequently  to  the  agent 
of  the  estate,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  to  have  these  matters  repaired, 

■ but  in  vain.  He  also  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  the  land  round 
the  schoolhouse,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  school  farm  had  been  taken  from  his  father 
(his  predecessor  as.  schoolmaster),  bv  the  late  agent,  and  let  to  a distant  farmer.  The 
boys  were  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement,  and  could  only  be  properly  taught 
in  separate  classes,  the  head-master  seemed  well  qualified  to  take  the  higher  and 
collegiate  teaching,  and  the  more  advanced  boys  were  soundly  and  well  educated.  The 
assistant  master  was  so  dull  with  age  that  he  was  unable  to  teach  anything.  The  master  Evid., 
received  a salary  of  £100  (Irish),  and  the  assistant  £50  (Irish)  per  annum.  There  was  1580. 
no  professional  or  other  supervision  of  any  repair  of  Ballyroan  schoolhouse  since  1857, 
and  neither  Mr.  M ‘Curdy  nor  Mr.  Mitchell  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

The  Rev.  Ii.  Wilson  White,  was,  in  October,  1873,  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  be  Evid., 
master  of  Navan  school.  He  was  also  the  curate  of  the  parish.  From  his  appointment  3968. 
down  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (April  1S79),  he  had  had  in  all  forty-eight  pupils,  of  whom 
eleven  were  then  in  attendance.  He  soon  afterwards  left,  and  when  Mr.  Mahaffv  visited  App.  A;  p, 
the  school  (April  1880),  the  Rev.  James  Keene  had  just  been  appointed  master.  He  239. 
was  also.  Rector  of  the  parish,  and  his  curate  was  about  to  be  appointed  assistant  master. 

There  were  ten  boys  then  at  the  school.  The  buildings  were  clean  and  in  good  repair  ; 
the  school  furniture  ample  and  in  very  good  condition,  but  there  was  no  play -ground 
whatever,  the  adjacent  field  being  farmed  by  the  head  master. 

Of  the  forty-eight  pupils  educated  by  Mr.  White  twelve  had  been  free,  but  he  con-  Evid., 
sidered  himself  under  no  obligation  to  take  free  pupils.  All  were  members  of  the  3983-9. 
.Church  of  Ireland,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  receive  Roman  Catholic  pupils  if 
they  came.  He  stated  that  there  was  an  excellent  Roman  Catholic  School  in  Navan, 
and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  get  any  boys  except  those  of  his  own  religion.  He 
received  a salary  of  £100  Irish  per  annum  from  the  Commissioners,  and  his  assistant, 
his  brother,  who  taught  mathematics,  English,  and  junior  classics,  received  a salary  3969-74. 
from  them  of  £60  Irish.  They  made  no  allowance  to  the  master  for  heating,  cleaning,  &c.  3986. 

In  April  1874,  Mr.  Mitchell  visited  Navan  school,  and  repairs  were  executed  there  Evid., 
under  his  supervision  at  a cost  of  £399  1-?.  5:7.  ; he  was  sent  by  “The  Commissioners  of  2233-48. 
Education”  upon  a report  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  that  the  whole  place  was  in  a state  3966-69. 
of  decay  and  dilapidation. 

The  agent  of  the  estate  informed  us  that  it  was  let  at  a gross  rental  of  £7S7  6s.  5 d.,  Evid., 
the  tenement  valuation  being  “very  slightly  less.”  “If  times  were  better”  the  rental  2129-56. 

“ might  bear  a rise.’’  He  received  £3  10s.  rent  from  the  master  of  the  Ballyroan  school 
for  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Murplry  reports  that  the  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Cappaloughlin,  about  .App.  D,  p. 
one  and  a- half  miles  from  the  town  of  Mountrath,  with  48a.  Ik.  34i\  (on  part  of  which  287- 
the  school  stan  Is)  close  to  the  village  of  Ballyroan,  both  in  the  Queen’s  County.  The 
lands  of  Cappaloughlin  contain  1,428a.  Ik.  20i>.,  statute  measure,  held  by  fifty-three 
tenants  at  a rental  of  £741  3s.  5 d.,  with  300  acres  of  bog,  producing,  from  sales  of  turf, 
about  £17  10s.  per  annum.  The  rental  is  19£  per  cent,  above  the  Boor  Law  valuation 
of  the  land  only,  and  7f  per  cent,  above  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings. 

The  average  annual  outgoings  (including  £50  13s.  4 d.,  salaries  and  costs  of  fuel 
for  the  tenantry  schools,  vide  infra,  p.  70)  amounted  to  £237  15s.  The  lands  of 
Cappaloughlin  are  of  excellent  quality,  1 lie  farms  well  fenced,  and  the  houses  com- 
fortable. The  tenant  of  an  excellent  and  well -cultivated  farm  close  to  Mountrath  App.  to 
Railway  Station  has  built  two  houses  upon  the  land  which  the  Royal  Commissioners,  Rep.,  p.  31. 
1854-8,  recommended  should  be  offered  as  building  sites.  One  house  is  occupied 
as  a public-house,  the  other  has  been  sublet,  and  the  Commissioners  have  not  derived 
the  advantage  anticipated  in  1857,  and" which  Mr.  Murphy  thinks  might  fairly  have 
been  expected.  As  the  bog  becomes  cut  out,  the  tenants  reclaim  it,  and  are  holding  it 
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free  of  rent  The  townland  was  valued  in  1816  at  £1,065  15s.  7 d.  ; the  rental  in 
1S57  was  £727  15s.  3d.,  and  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  report  was  £741  3s.  b<i, 
which  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  much  under  tlie  value.  The  lands  of  Ballyroan  were 
held  by  three  tenants  at  a rental  of  £46  3s.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £42  5s.,  or, 
including  the  buildings,  £5S  10s.  Mr.  Murphy  visited'  the  school,  and  found  it  most 
untidy  dark,  dirty,  and  dismal.  The  bailiff  of  the  estate  could  scarcely  tell  the 
acreage  or  rental  of  any  of  the  tenants,  and  Mr.  Murphy  received  no  reply  to  his  appli- 
cations to  the  agent  for  information.  The  agent  appears  to  have  retained  large  balances 
in  his  hands  for  considerable  periods  after  closing  his  accounts,  which  do  not  show  the 
dates  up  to  which  the  outgoings  a,-e  paid.  He  debits  himself  with  the  cash  received 
only,  taking  no  notice  of  the  arrears. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  informed  that  the  tenants  on  an  adjoining  estate  some  years  ago 
took  forcible  possession  of  a considerable  tract  of  the  bog  on  the  estate,  and  had  held  it 
ever  since.  The  acreage  of  Cappaloughlin,  as  returned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
1854-8,  was  1,737a.  0b.  35p.,  being  8a.  3r.  15p.  more  than  that  stated  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


Bandon  Endowed  School,  Count}]  of  Cork. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-S,  reported  that  the  endowment  of  this  school  was 
a rent-charge  of  £20  per  annum  for  the  Master,  and  of  £10  per  annum  for  the  Usher, 
charged  in  *1642  upon  estates  now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cork  who  directed  his  heirs  to  keep  the  scholhouse  in  repair.  Twenty-five  pupils 
attended  in  1857.  Prom  the  return  made  to  us  by  the  master,  Dr  Browne,  it 
appeared  that  in  February,  1879,  there  were  only  eleven  pupils  attending,  of  whom 
nine  were  day  boys.  All  were  Protestants,  and  none  were  exempted  from  payment  of 
school  fees.  The  master  received  a salary  of  £40  per  annum,  paid  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  discharge  of  the  original  endowment;  the  same  sum  was  paid  in  1857. 

The  school  was  closed  when  visited  by  Mr.  Mahaffy,  Dr.  Browne  having  then  recently 
died.  A new  master  had  been  appointed. 


Carnckmacross  Grammar  School,  County  of  Monaghan. 

This  school  had  an  endowment  of  a schoolhouse,  and  £70  per  annum,  charged  upon 
estates  now  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  granted  in  1711  by  Viscount  Weymouth. 
The  x-entcharge  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  repaix-s  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  payment  of 
the  master.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  yard  and  offices  were 
in  a ruinous  condition,  and  specially  noticed  the  neglect  of  visitation.  The  visitors  were 
nominated  by  the  deed  of  foundation,  and  directed  to  visit,  annually,  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  They  were  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  None  of 
these  had  ever  visited  the  school  down  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Shaw  was  appointed  master  on  1st  May,  1857.  He  described  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  as  very  bad.  At  one  time  he  had  thirty-five  boarders,  but 
after  some  years  the  numbers  fell  off,  as  parents  visited  the  school  and  saw  its  condition. 
For  six  years  before  1879  he  never  had  an  application  for  a day  pupil,  and  boarders 
were  out  of  the  question,  but  on  1st  July,  1879,  he  re-opened  the  school,  being  asked  to 
take  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  Of  these,  in  January,  1880, 
he  had  ten,  all  day  pupils,  none  free.  His  course  included  everything  necessary  for  an 
University  or  mercantile  education,  or  to  px-epare  for  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he  found  the  xnaster — an  elderly  man — living  as  a sort  of 
pensioner  on  the  endowment,  and  in  a small  part  of  the  house,  of  which  the  x’est  was 
falling  rapidly  into  decay  and  ruin  ; he  was  still  teaching  ten  little  boys  who  had  lately 
come  to  him,  with  some  hope  of  Intermediate  prizes,  but  his  zeal  and  interest  in  the 
school  were  gone,  nor  were  they  likely  ever  to  revive. 

The  Incumbent  of  the  parish  afterwards  informed  us  that  the  master  had  in  addition 
three  female  pupils  who  were  taught  with  the  boys,  but  had  not  been  mentioned  to  us 
by  the  master. 

Charleville  Endowed  School,  County  of  Cork. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  school  was  endowed  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ; the  particulars  of  the  endowment  were 
unknown,  but  the  master  received  £40  Irish  per  annum  from  the  estates  of  Lord  Cork. 
In  1857  there  were  four  pupils,  none  free  ; the  school,  however,  was  in  ruins,  and  the 
state  of  education  unsatisfactory. 
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The  school  was  in  IS  79,  as  in  1857,  returned  upon  the  list  of  “The  Commissioners  of  1 
Education  ” as  an  “ existing  school  under  their  management  and  control.”  We  found  that 
Mr.  William  Cronin  was  appointed  master  in  1847  by  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  and  at  one  time 
had  fourteen  pupils.  He  was  paid  £40,  Irish, per  annum,  until  1878,  though  for  a very  con- 
siderable period  he  had  had  no  pupils,  had  left  the  schoolhouse  in  1871,  and  was  for  several 
years  before  our  inquiry  resident  in  Cork.  The  agent  of  the  estate,  Daniel  F.  Leahy,  * 
Esq.,  d.l.,  stated  that  there  was  no  building  or  land  given  as  an  endowment,  and  that  ^ 
the  former  schoolhouse  had  been  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  held  by  the  successive 
masters  as  yearly  tenants  to  Lord  Cork,  at  rents  varying  from  £15  to  £20  a year. 
Mr.  Cronin  ceased  to  occupy  it 'in  1871  ; it  was  then  tumbling  down,  and  its  site  was, 
on  29th  September,  1871,  let  for  ninety-nine  years  for  the  purpose  of  being  occupied,  as  ] 
it  now  is,  by  the  Rectory  of  the  parish. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  it  was  under  consideration  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  his  agent,  I 
the  Rector  of  Charleville,  and  other  inhabitants,  whether  an  undenominational  inter-  ] 
mediate  school  might  not  be  established  there,  there  being  a very  considerable  number 
of  people  of  the  middle  class  in  and  about  Charleville  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
intermediate  education.  There  was  a difficulty  as  to  securing  a pension  for  Mr.  Cronin. 
The  last  payment  of  his  salary  had  been  stopped.  Mr.  Leahy  stated  that  Lord 
Cork  recognized  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  £40,  Irish,  a year  for  educational  purposes, 
and  wished  the  endowment  to  continue,  but  naturally  desired  that  his  estate  should  get 
some  value  from  it. 


Clonakilty  School,  County  of  Cork. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  school  was  hot  endowed,  and  Rep., p.  110 
that  they  thought  it  somewhat  remarkable  that  “The  Commissioners  of  Education” 
should  for  several  years  have  returned  it  to  Parliament  as  one  of  the  endowed  schools 
under  their  charge.  It  was  nevertheless  included  in  the  return  made  to  us  in  1879  by 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  but  stated  not  to  have  been  in  operation  since  1873. 

Mr.  Fleming  informed  us  that  the  forms  sent  annually  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Evid.,  1299 
master  of  the  school  had  “latterly  been  returned  from  the  Post  Office,  marked  ‘Gone  1300. 
away/  ‘ No  school/  and  soforth.”  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  the  school. 


Clonmel  Endowed  School,  County  of  Tipperary. 

The  Clonmel  Endowed  School  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1685  by  Richard  and  ReP-  Com., 
Stephen  Moore  (ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of  Mount-Cashell),  who  conveyed  lands  P- 

containing  370  acres,  Irish  measure,  to  trustees  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a grammar  y0j_ 
school,  where  the  children  of  Protestant  freemen  of  Clonmel  should  receive  a free  n.,  pp. 
education.  By  the  deed  of  grant  it  was  provided  that  the  founders  or  their  heirs,  the  361-374. 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  Evid. 
should  have  power  to  appoint  or  change  the  school-master  as  they  might  think  fit.  12531-35. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  the  school  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  owing  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  master,  and  they  recommended  Rep.,  p. 111. 
that  steps  should  then  be  taken  for  his  removal,  his  imprudence  having  had  the  effect 
of  “ depriving  an  important  town  of  an  efficient  school  for  some  years.”  No  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  and  the  master  continued  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1874. 

The  present  master,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Hutchinson,  m.a.,  was  appointed  in  March,  1874,  by  Evid., 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Cashell,  with  the  approval  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  No  Mayor  of  12309-19. 
Clonmel  had  ever  since  the  foundation  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  school.  It  1253l-64. 
had  been  closed  altogether  for  a year  previous  to  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  appointment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  former  master.  No  boarders  had 
attended  for  nearly  thirty  years  previously.  In  February,  1879,  there  were  thirty-three 
pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  thirteen  were  boarders.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  in 
Clonmel  (October  2,  1879),  the  aggregate  number  had  increased  to  thirty-four,  but  the 
number  ot  boarders  had  decreased  to  nine,  and  the  attendance  was  about  the  average  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

There  were  four  free  pupils  (one  a boarder).  Two  of  the  free  day-boys  were  sons 
of  freemen  of  Clonmel,  the  third  a descendant  of  a freeman.  The  free  boarder  was  12368-77. 
admitted  by  favour  ot  the  head-master. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Clonmel  informed  us  that  there  were  now  but  twenty-three  free-  Evid., 
men  of  Clonmel,  eight  admitted  by  birth,  twelve  by  servitude,  and  three  by  marriage ; 12565-93. 
nineteen  were  Protestants.  Latterly,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  a good 
master  to  the  school,  there  had  been  applications  for  admission  to  the  freedom,  with 
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information,  and  had  asked  permission  to  see  the  accounts  which  (“ 

he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  look  at.  Dr.  Kyle  refused  to  let  him  see  them,  and  in 

oonseouence  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  returns,  which  were  granted. 

BsasssssagEsgscfaz 

f74S?6s  S cash  to  the  credit  of  Clonmel  School.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  going  over 
the hems  of ’the  school  property,  asked  l|r.  Kyle  as  to  this  balance  m bank  and^e 
interest  on  it  Dr.  Kyle  said  the  Commissioners  should  keep  the  balance  in  case 
Government  should  call  on  them  for  payment  of  the  badance  due  and  that  to* ^coul 
not  take  interest  into  consideration  as  it  would  confuse  tbeir  accounts  Mr  Hutchmso 
stated  that  £300  had  been  paid  off  since  his  interview  with  Dr.  Kyle,  which  had  taken 

PlTL“comiisesiC«s8hrd  laid  out  £70  or  £80  upon  repairs  when 

• i i j»ort  nr  j?,io  ft  vpar  since  lhe  work  was  altogetner  done  Dy 

loea°™rad’esmen° underlie  supervision  of  the  master,  and  paid  for  on  his  certificate. 
The  building  had  not  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  architect  or  any  other 
person  fror/them,  but  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  *-to  have  got  somynformation 
about  the  school,  because  in  their  report  for  1S77  they  spoke  favourably  of  it,  and  of  the 

W The‘  chfrgeXTotrders  for  a full  course,  including  modern  languages,  were  £49  per 

he  had.8 not  the  endowment.  The  charge  for  day  boys  over  eleven  years  of  age  was  £10 

SKt'hStaJdtt^  resident  and  two  non-resident  assistants,  and 
thirtvfivfpupils-nine  boarders  and  twenty-six  day  boys-at  the  school,  there  were 
few  t>lacesPinPthe  south  of  Ireland  better  situated,  and  the  older  history  of  the  school 
showed  it  to  have  been  very  successful.  As  regards  the  teaching,  Mr.  Mahaffy  was 
impressed  with  its  want  of  soundness  and  efficiency,  the  elements  of  modem  languages 
only  were  well  taught  by  a very  competent  and  intelligent  foreign  master,  lhe 
Assistants  Teemed 'gentlemanly^ and  sensible  men,  but  their  salaries  were  quite  m- 

adMraMurphy  reports  that  the  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Lisanure  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  containing  690a.  3b.  36r.  statute  measure,  of  which  about  sixty 
acres  are  boo  The  lands  are  held  by  thirteen  tenants  at  a rental  of  £460  19s.  5d., 
whichls  about  12-8  per  cent,  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands,  excluding  the 
buildings  or  sliuhtly  over  9 per  cent,  above  it  if  the  buildings  be  included.  Three  pf  the 
Sngl  contain  o/the  average  more  than  150  acres  each;  one  contains  fifty-mx  acres 
and  the  remaining  nine  contain  on  the  average  about  thirteen  acres  each.  The  land 
is  very  much  in  need  of  drainage,  and  the  tenants,  except  on  the  large  holdings,  are 
very  poor.  The  lands  are  very  unequally  rented  as  contrasted  with  the  valu^ion;  one 
tenant  pays  a rent  21  per  cent,  over  the  valuation,  while  another,  the  bailiff  pays  20 
oer  cent  below  it,  and  has  bought  another  tenants  interest  in  four  acres  far  about  £40. 
The  former  complained  bitterly  of  harsh  treatment, having  been  served  with  an  ejectment 
his  ho”e  was  “a  mere  hovel  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,”  but  h,s  laud  was  well 
tilled,  and  he  appeared  to  be  industrious.  '1  he  bog  is  greatly  neglected.  There 
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National  School  close  to  the  estate  under  the  care  of  a female  teacher.  The  Commis- 
sioners  do  not  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  and  it  is  “ devoid  of  the  appliances  neces-  under  The 
sary  for  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  decency.”  The  lands  were  formerly  let  under  an  Commis- 
old  lease  at  a rent  of  £600  15s.  llcZ.,  and  were  occupied  by  fifty-eight  sub-tenants,  two- 
thirds  of  the  townland  being  in  the  hands  of  two.  In  1847  to  1849  many  tenants, 
being  then  “wretchedly  poor,”  surrendered  their  holdings,  which  were,  in  those  depressed 
times,  re-let  generally  at  much  below  their  value.  One  farm,  the  contents  ot  which 
were  variously  estimated  as  from  146  to  271  acres,  is  held  by  a tenant  who  does  not 
reside  upon  it,  and  who  sells  the  meadowing  of  a large  portion  each  year,  the  crops 
being  carried  off  without  any  apparent  provision  for  top-dressing  the  land.  The  average 
amount  of  the  annual  outgoings  has  been  £100.  The  agent  appears  to  retain  consi- 
derable balances  in  his  hands  for  several  months  after  the  yearly  closing  of  the  accounts, 
and  does  not  debit  himself  with  the  arrears  due,  but  seems,  in  1879,  to  have  given 
credit  for  some  rents  not  actually  received. 

Dundalk  Grammar  School,  County  of  Loutn. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  Rep.,  p.111. 
endowment  of  this  school,  which  enjoyed  a free  site,  and  received  an  annuity  of  £50, 

Irish,  per  annum  from  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

The  forms  which  we  sent  to  the  master  of  the  school  -were  not  returned,  but  to  a 
letter  to  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  we  received  the  reply  that  he  was  directed 
by  Lord  Roden  to  inform  us  that  the  “Dundalk  Grammar  School  is  his  Lordship’s 
private  property,  and  is  without  endowment  of  any.  kind.”.  He  added  that  the  salary 
of  the  master  and  expense  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair  have  always  been  defrayed  voL 
by  the  Roden  estate  at  Dundalk.  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  returned  this  1 •’p' 
school  to  us,  in  1879,  as  an  “existing  school  under  their  management  and  control.” 

Mr.  Maliaffy  reports  that  he  found  thirty- six  pupils  on  the  roll — twenty-eight  day  App.  A,  p. 
boys  and  eight  boarders— of  whom  twenty-two  in  all  were  present.  The  patron  merely  246. 
paid  his  £46  per  annum,,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  school.  The  house  was  not  com- 
modious nor  well  situated,*  yet,  under  the  late  master,  who  had  recently  removed  to 
Ennis,  it  was  prosperous,  and  remarkable  of  late  years  for  producing  several  very  eminent 
scholars.  He  found  the  pupils  fairly  taught. 

Eyrecourt,  County  of  Galway. 

The  forms  sent  by  us  to  the  master  of  this  school  were  returned  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

Aldridge,  incumbent  of  the  parish  and : trustee  of  the  school,  stating  that  there  had 
been  no  pupils  for  the  past  five  years.  In  the  return  from  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Education,”  the  school  appeared  as  an  “ existing  school  under  their  management  and  1 ’ p‘  1 ' 
control,”  but  it  was  stated  that  the  mastership  was  “ vacant.” 

The  endowment  consisted,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  of  a house  and  about  an  acre  Rep.  Com., 
of  ground,  valued  in  1857  at  £19  per  annum,  for  which  a head-rent  of  £4  12s.  4 d.  per  1854-8,  vol.. 
annum  was  payable,  and  of  £440  6s.  9 d.,  Government  stock,  and  £14  12s.,  cash,  held  by  682- 
“The  Commissioners  of  Education.’’  1304-7. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  no  efficient  steps  had  been  taken. to  Rep  p.  m. 
carryout  the  directions  of  the  founder,  who,  in  1730,  left  £700  to  found  a charity  ib.,vo\.  I1L, 
school  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  of  the  parish,  to  be  nominated  pp.  682,691. 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  the  Minister  of  the  parish.  The  school  was,  from  the 
commencement,  made  a classical  school,  and  no  free  scholars  were  received  into  it.  It 
was  in  1857  attended  by  10  day  pupils,  none  free. 

Mr.  Fleming  stated  to  us  that  the  former  master  resigned  about  a year  before  our  Evid., 
inquiry  (April  5,  1879).  The  Commissioners  continued  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school  1304-7. 
premises  to  the  landlord  (although  Mr.  Fleming  thought  he,  the  landlord,  “ had  somebody 
in  them”) ; and  since  the  resignation  of  the  master  it  had  been  under  consideration 
whether  or  not  the  school  should  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  but 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  decided. 

Kilkenny  College,  County  of  Kilkenny. 

The  endowments  of  Kilkenny  College  consisted  of  a rentcharge  of  £140,  Irish,  per  Com., 1854- 
annum,  payable  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  of  the  schoolhouse,  capable  of  accom-  8,  Rep.  p 
modating  from  80  to  100  boarders,  with  about  six  statute  acres  of  land  attached.  The  112‘ 
house  and  grounds,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  which  is  £98  per  annum,  are  subject  to 
£5  a year  head  rent,  payable  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
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The  founder  (James,  Duke  of  Ormond),  in  1684  framed  certain  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  not  at  the  present  day  at  all 
attended  to. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  specially  noticed  the  absence  of  the  yearly  visitation 
which  the  rules  directed  to  be  made  by  the  visitors,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  the  Provost 
. of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  No  formal  visitation  has  taken  place  since  1857,  but  the 
present  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  and  the  former  Bishop,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  had  visited  the  school,  “ not  officially/’  upon  the  invitation  of  the  head 
master. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1857  was  forty-seven — 32  boarders,  15  day 
scholars — none  free.  In  February,  1 87  9,  the  master,  Mr  James  Weir,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  patrons,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  April,  1874,  returned  the  number 
of  his  pupils  as  twenty-seven — 17  boarders  and  10  day  boys,  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  except  3 Presbyterians.  He  had  had  as  many  as  1 8 Roman  Catholic  day  pupils, 
“ until  they  were  interfered  with.”  He  employed  a mathematical  master  at  a salary  of 
£50  a-year,  with  board  and  residence,  and  a foreign  master  at  £40,  with  board  and  resi- 
dence, and  had  had  two  English  masters  when  the  school  was  larger. 

One  of  the  rules  framed  by  the  founder  was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  master  to  charge  the  rates  of  the  most  remarkable  schools  in  Dublin,  but  for  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  half  as  much.  • Children  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  be  admitted  gratis.  Visitors  may  recommend  boys,  for  whose 
teaching  persons  out  of  charity  may  be  disposed  to  pay,  to  be  taught  gratis.”  No  claims 
under  these  provisions  had  been  made  since  Mr.  Weir’s  appointment,  and  the  fees 
charged  for  pupils  were  fixed  entirely  by  himself.  His  terms  for  boarders  ranged  from 
£50  to  £60  per  annum,  for  day  boys  from  8 to  12  guineas. 

The  deed  of  grant  directed  that  the  sum  of  £140,  Irish,  per  annum,  should  be  paid  to 
the  schoolmaster  “ for  his  own  maintenance,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
usher  or  ushers,  and  to  the  intent  that  there  shall  he  so  much  laid  out  from  time . to  time 
as  shall  he  necessary  for  repairs.”  Mr.  Weir  stated  that  when  he  was  appointed  in  1874, 
there  had  been  no  pupils  at  the  school  for  six  months  and  more,  and  the  premises  were 
in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  every  window  in  the  house  being  broken.  On  his  ap- 
pointment he  expended  a sum  of  £240  in  repairs,  £147  of  which  was  allowed  him  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  the  present  patrons  of  the  school.  Dr.  Browne,  a previous 
head  master,  bad  expended  a sum  of  £463  in  repairs,  on  condition  that  his  successor 
should  be  required  to  repay  him  the  amount  so  expended.  His  successor.  Dr.  Martin, 
paid  this  amount  to  Dr.  Hrowne,  and  it  was  made  by  the  patrons  a condition  of  Mr. 
Weir’s  appointment  that  he  should  repay  it  to  Dr.  Martin.  Mr.  Weir  accordingly 
lodged  in  bank  the  sum  of  £463  to  the  credit  of  the  patrons,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  in  which  Dr.  Martin  had  left  the  school  premises,  they  returned  the 
sum  of  £147  to  Mr.  Weir  to  assist  him  in  executing  the  necessary  repairs,  and  paid 
Dr.  Martin  the  balance  only.  Mr.  Weir  stated  that  he  or  his  representatives  would  have 
a claim,  we  presume  under  the  conditions  of  his  appointment,  against  his  successor  for 
£231  10s.,  half  the  sum  originally  paid  by  him,  but  without  interest.  At  the  time  of 
our  inquiry  he  estimated  that  it  would  cost  £500  to  put  the  school  premises  into  perfect 
repair. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (October  4,  1879),  no  boys  were  in  attendance,  an  epidemic 
having  occurred  some  time  previously,  which  necessitated  the  breaking  up  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Mahaffy  visited  it  subsequently,  and  reports  that  he  found  the  boarders  reduced  to 
three,  and  the  day  boys  to  four. 


Kinsale  Endowed  School,  County  of  Cork. 

Com.  In  1767,  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord  De  Clifford),  granted  by  deed  to 

1854-8.  the  Sovereign  and  Commons  of  Kinsale,  his  mansion-house,  stable,  coach-house,  and 
Rep., p.  113.  garJen,  in  Kinsale,  for  a school-house ; and  an  annuity  of  £30,  Irish,  per  annum 
1 .5776-8  (charged  upon  the  lands  of  Rathmore),  for  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
deed  was  executed  under  a power  of  attorney,  in  which  it  was  recited  that  the 
grantor  was  “informed  that  a good  grammar  school  is  much  wanted  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  youth  in  the  town  of  Kinsale,”  and  further  that  the  consider- 
ation for  the  grant  was  the  transfer  of  an  advowson  by  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale  to  Mr. 
Southwell.  The  deed  itself  was  silent  as  to  the  consideration  and  objects  of  the  grant. 
Rep.,  p.  It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  that  “the  master’s 

113.  salary  of  £30  (late  Irish  currency),  was  paid  by  the  municipal  Commissioners  (represent- 

ing the  former  Corporation),  who  also  exercised  the  right  of  appointing  the  master, 
though  this  was  reserved  to  Lord  De  Clifford  and  his  heirs  male  by  the  deed  of  1767.” 
The  original  deed  was  not  forthcoming,  and  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  copy  of  it. 
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“ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  though  returning  Kinsale  school  as  one  of  those  Private  Eu- 
under  their  control  in  1879,  had  not  (with  one  exception)  instituted  any  inquiry  since  ^nd^The 
1857  in  reference  to  it.  The  exception  consisted  of  a letter  which  Mr.  Fleming  stated  Commis- 
“ was  written  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  some  official  there,  about  Kinsale  school ; ” 
hut  nothing  further  was  done.  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  _ 
endowment.  mc-l1’ 

Until  the  death,  in  February  1873,  of  the  then  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purdue,  the  post 
of  master  of  the  school  was  always  filled  by  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  Evict., 
but  some  months  afterwards  the  Town  Commissioners  appointed  as  master  Mr.  E.  L.  15811. 
Hogan,  a Roman  Catholic,  who  retired  in  1875.  The  school,  which  had  begun  to  157SI, 
decline  under  Mr.  Purdue,  became  “a  very  small  school  ” under  Mr.  Hogan.  The  school  15829. 
premises,  which  Mr.  Hogan  stated  were  “ quite  uninhabitable  ” at  the  date  of  his  appoint-  15731, 
ment,  became  so  dilapidated  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  legal  proceedings  were  15771. 
threatened  to  compel  him  to  take  down  portions  of  them  which  were  considered  to  be  in 
a dangerous  condition. 

The  state  of  the  school-buildings  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  one  of  absolute  ruin.  Evid:, 
They  had  been  taken  off  the  rate  books  as  altogether  valueless.  The  garden  was  let  15707, 
by  the  Town  Commissioners  to  a tenant  at  a rent  of  8s.  4 d.  per  month.  It  was  valued 
separately  at  £2  5s.  per  annum. 

Besides  the  rent  payable  in  respect  of  the  garden,  the  Town  Commissioners  had  since  15750-1. 
September,  1875, been  in  receipt  of  the  rentcharge  of  £30  (Irish),  which,  up  to  1879,  went 
into  the  common  fund,  and  was  treated  by  the  Commissioners  as  part  of  their  corporate 
property.  In  1 879,  for  the  first  time,  the  amount  was  lodged  on  deposit  receipt  to  a separate 
account.  One  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  Dr.  George  Dunne,  stated  that  he  proposed  15835. 
that  the  income  of  the  endowment  should  be  applied  towards  the  repairs  of  the  school- 
buildings,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  formal  resolution  was  moved  upon  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  William  Daunt,  Incumbent  of  Kinsale,  stated  that  a proposal  had  been  put  Evid., 
forward,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Kinsale,  to  transfer  the  Southwell  endowment  157/9-825 
to  a National  school  under  Protestant  management.  Mr.  Daunt  contended  that  the 
endowment  was  practically  a Protestant  one,  inasmuch  as  it  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
a body  then  exclusively  Protestant,  and  was  granted  in  exchange  for  an  advowson ; that 
the  proposed  school,  though  nominally  primary,  would  by  giving  a higher  education, 
not  of  an  intermediate  character  but  suitable  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  founder ; and  he  thought  that  to  create  through  this  endowment 
a virtually  Protestant  school  under  the  National  Board  would  not  be  an  unjust  departure 
from  the  objects  of  the  trust,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Kinsale  already  had  two  National  schools  administered  by  themselves,  and  virtually 
■ denominational. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan,  p.p.,  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  it  appeared  from  the  ®vj-- 
terms  of  the  foundation  deed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founder  to  benefit  the  10  ~ * 

entire  community,  and  he  urged  that  if  the  grant  were  applied  as  Mr.  Daunt  suggested 
its  benefits  would  be  confined  to  one  small  section.  It  would  work  like  the  other 
National  schools,  and  be  an  exclusive  school.  The  National  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  administration  referred  to  by  Mr.  Daunt  .were  merely  primary ; one  of  them 
was  built  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parishioners,  with  the  assistance  of  a loan  from  the 
National  Board  of  Education  ; the  other  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent,  and 
both  sites  were  subject  to  rents. 

Lismore  College,  County  of  Waterford. 

This  school  was  endowed  in  1642,  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  the  gift  “for  a free  school”  Evid., 
of  a rentcharge  of  £30,  Irish,  per  annum,  with  a large  school-house  and  half  an  acre  of  1319-21- 
land.  The  school  buildings  were,  in  1857  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  kept  in 
repair  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  were  no  pupils  at  the  school  Rep.,p.  113. 
in  1857,  nor  had  there  been  any  since  1851.  They  added,  “the  annual  returns  made 
by  the  master  of  this  school  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  must  have  shown  to 
them  the  declining  state  of  the  school,  and  the  ultimate  discontinuance  of  the  attendance 
of  pupils.  The  Commissioners  are  responsible,  as  visitors  of  the  school,  for  having 
taken  no  step  for  the  removal  of  the. master  under  such  circumstances  ; and  we  think 
that  proceedings  should  now  be  taken  with  a view  to  his  dismissal.  Vigilance  at  an 
earlier  period,  on  their  part,  would  also  have  prevented  the  master  from  converting  a 
free  school  into  a private  one,  and  denying  the  right  of  free  pupils  to  be  admitted.” 

No  action  was  taken  upon  this  report  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education.”  They  Evid., 
merely  continued  to  send  the  ordinary  half-yearly  returns,  and  to  file  them  when  sent  1319—21. 
back. 
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Private  En- 
dowments 
under  The 
Commis- 
sioners of 
Education. 

Return. 
A.pp.  A,  p. 
246. 


The  present  head  master,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gillon,  stated  to  us  in  his  return  that,  previous 
to  his  appointment  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  school  had  lost  its  reputation,  that 
there  were  no  pupils  in  attendance  at  it,,  and  “in  fact  it  had  gone  down  altogether.” 
Since  his  appointment  the  school  had  progressed,  the  number  of  pupils  increasing  every 
term.  There  were  forty  pupils  on  the  roll  in  February,  1879,  thirty-five  of  whom  were 
boarders,  and  five  day  scholars,  but  none  were  tree. 

Mr.  MahafFy  reports  that  he  inspected  the  school  in  its  working  order,  and  found 
twenty  boarders  and  four  day  boys,  with  two  assistants  (one  non-resident).  The  assist- 
ants were  men  of  good  qualifications,  and  the  building,-  though  not  suited  for  a very 
large  school,  was  commodious  and  well  ventilated.  The  teaching  seemed  rather  for 
special  competitions  than  regular  schooling. 


Com.,  1854- 
8,  Rep.jVol. 
III.,p.  204. 


KviA, 

15016-55. 


Midleton  Endowed  School,  County  of  Cork. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1696  by  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  who  granted  2.000  acres 
of  land  to  trustees  “to  build  a free  school,  and  pay  the  master  a salary  of  £100  ; the 
ushers  and  writing  master,  £20  each  ; £10  for  the  repair  of  the  school-house  ; and  £50 
for  exhibitions  in  the  Dublin  University,  not  exceeding  £15  each.” 

Rep., p.  114.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  endowments  of  this  school  were 
then  limited  to  the  school-house,  and  certain  reserved  rents  amounting,  in  1857,  to  £200,. 
Irish,  with  some  renewal  fines. 

Between  1830  and  1847  the  school  had  been  raised  to  great  prosperity  under  Mr. 
Turpin,,  but  it  declined  before  he  resigned,  and  under  his  successor  the  state  of  instruction 
had  in  1857  become  unsatisfactory,  and  only  fifteen  boarders  and  eight  day  boys,  six  of 
whom  were  free,  were  then  attending  the  school.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  it  had 
revived,  and  was  again  in  an  efficient  and  prosperous  condition. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  .LL.D.,  the  present  head  master,  informed  us  that  he  was- 
appointed  in  March,  1863,  and  received  from  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  £92 
per  annum  for  his  salary,  with  £20  as  an  allowance  for  an  assistant.  The  funds  of 
the  school  were  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  paid  the  cost  of  repairs, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  management  or  inspection  of  the  school. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork,  Lord  Midleton,  who  was  represented  by  his  agent,  and  the  Earl  of 
Shannon  were  the  visitors  or  trustees  who  appointed  the  master  and  visited  annually. 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” gave  £50  per  annum,  in  two  exhibitions  of  £30  and 
£20,  to  students  entering  Trinity  College.  Other  prizes  of  small  amount  were  given, 
by  Lord  Midleton,  and  by  others  who  took  an  interest  in  the  school. 

Before  Dr.  Moore’s  appointment  there  had  been  no  real  school  for  a great  many  years,, 
and  part  of  the  endowment  had  been  accumulated,  though  the  master  continued  to 
receive  £l  J 2 per  annum,  there  being  no  provision  for  his  superannuation.  On  3 1st 
December,  187S,  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  held£l,107  2s.  10d.,  Government 
Stock,  and  £61  Is.  3d.,  cash,  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  laid  out  £1,200  upon  the  premises  when  Dr.  Moore- 
was  appointed,  and  had  lately  made  an  addition  at  a cost  of  £500  or  £600. 

The  school-house  had  been  largely  increased,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  Dr. 
Moore  had  eighty-eight  pupils — fifty-eight  boarders  in  his  own  house,  eight  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  masters,  and  twenty-two  day  boys.  He  gave  them  an  ordinary  classical, 
education,  designed  principally  for  preparation  for  Trinity  College,  but  he  also  trained 
pupils  from  the  neighbourhood  whq  wished  to  go  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Mr.  MahafFy  reports  that  he  found  forty-five  boarders  and  twenty-seven  day  boys 
(ten  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics),  with  five  assistants  and  a drawing  master  at  the 
school.  He  describes  the  school  as  evidently  situated  in  an  important  and  convenient 
place,  but  owing  its  remarkable  and  steady  prosperity  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
first,  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  head  master,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  county 
and  even  the  city  of  Cork  did  not  possess  any  other  school  of  high  repute.  The 
railway  brought  boys  daily  from  the  neighbourhood  (as  far  as  Youghal),  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  seemed  disposed  to  support  it.  The  buildings  were  in  some  respects 
not  well  situated,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  required  examination  and  improve- 
ment. The  older  part  of  the  house  and  the  out-offices  were  in  a very  bad  state,  and 
the  whole  schoolhouse  was  wanting  in  cleanliness.  The  dormitories  and  beds  were  not 
in  a satisfactory  state,  and  Mr.  MahafFy  made  other  criticisms,  in  answer  to  which  the 
head  master  complained  of  the  total  want  of  periodical  inspections  under  the  Commis- 
sioners’ authority,  by  which  such  matters  as  are  perceived  a.tonce  by  a stranger  might  be 
noticed.  The  teaching  of  the  head  master  was  excellent,  and  the  classes  under  his 
management  were  doing  good  work,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  classes  Mr.  MahafFy  s 
opinion  was  not  so  favourable.  The  success  of  Midleton  boys  in  Trinity  College 
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showed  that  on  the  whole  the  education  must  be  fairly  good.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  school  was  an  important  foundation,  but  it  needed  a considerable  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and  also  some  increase  of  endowment,  which  Mr. 
Mahaffy  suggested  might  be  provided  from  Bishop  Crow’s  endowment  at  Cloyne, 
and  by  applying  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  endowment  at  Youghal  to  bringing  Youghal 
boys  by  train -to  Midleton. 

N avail  Endowed  School,  County  of  Meath.  [See  Ballyroan , page  54,  supra,  j 
New  Ross  Endoived  School,  County  of  Wexford. 

This  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Ivory,  who  by  deed  dated  19th 
February,  1713,  granted  certain  premises  in  New  Boss  to  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance and  continuance  of  a free  grammar  school,  in  which  “ four  poor  scholars  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  should  be  educated  without  fee  or  reward. 
By  the  deed,  of  which  we  obtained  a copy,  the  management  of  the  school  and  the 
execution  of  the  trust  were  confided  to  John  Cuffe,  William  Napper,  and  James  Rapper, 
and  to  the  Corporation  and  Vicar  of  New  Boss— the  appointment  of  the  master,  in  case 
■of  default,  being  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  Boyal  Commissioners,  1854-S,  reported  that  the  school  was  returned  by  “The 
Commissioners  of  Education”  as  being  under  their  jurisdiction  in  1S21  and  1831,  but 
omitted  from  their  returns  in  1849,  1853,  and  1S57,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  how  a 
school  once  placed  under  the  Commissioners  by  statute  could  cease  to  be  subject 
to  their  authority ; also,  that  it  was  generally  believed  in  the  town  of  New  Boss  that 
the  endowment  had  been  encroached  upon  by  neighbouring  proprietors,  but  that,  owing 
to  the  want  of  definitiveness  in  the  deed  of  endowment,  it  was  impossible  now  to  trace 
with  certainty  the  original  boundaries.  Mr.  Fleming  stated  to  us  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  anything  had  been  done  upon  the  subject  of  this  report  since  1S57,  and  in  the 
Secretary’s  return  New  Boss  School  was  stated  not  to  have  been  in  operation  since 
about  1875. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Priest,  and  also  by  the 
Protestant  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  New  Boss,  that  the  school  was  re-opened  in  August, 
1880.  From  tbe  same  sources  we  learned  that  the  Town  Commissioners  of  New'  Boss, 
during  several  years  previous  to  1875,  assumed  the  entire  management  and  control  of 
the  school,  that  this  was  resented  as  an  usurpation  of  authority. by  the  Vicar  and 
others,  that  considerable  litigation  ensued,  and,  finall}',  that  in  a suit  in  which  the  At- 
torney-General was  informant  and  the  Town  Commissioners  of  New  Boss  and  others 
were  defendants,  a scheme  was  settled  for  the  future  management  of  the  school,  by  which 
the  endowment  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  four  trustees,  two  to  be  co-opted  from  time 
to  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests, and  the  remaining  two  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary’s  Parish,  New  Boss,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  New  Boss,  each  for  the  time  being. 

It  did  not  appear  that  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  who  had  included  the 
school  in  the  list  of  those  “ under  their  management  and  control,”  were  aware  of  this 
litigation,  or  had  been  consulted  about  the  settlement  of  the  scheme. . 

The  school  and  the  trust  property  were,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  vested  in  the 
Beverend  Francis  Le  Hunte,  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary’s,  and  in  Charles  George  lottenham 
and  Edward  Neville,  Esqs.,  three  of  the  first  four  trustees  nominated  in  the  scheme,  the 
fourth  trustee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  being  specially  excluded  from 
the  clause  vesting  the  property.  The  appointment  of  the  master,  in  case  ot  default  by 
the  trustees  for  a longer  period  than  six  months  after  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy,  was 
vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Ferns.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  the  property  was  stated  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Le  Hunte  to  consist  of  the  school-house  and  garden,  with  three  tenements 
adjoining,  comprising  a house,  two  stores,  and  a 3’ard,  let  for  rents  amounting  in  all 
to  £21  2s.  6d.,  and  of  which  the  valuation  was  £19  15s.  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  rents  arising  from  the  premises  had  been  wholly  expended  in  law  costs.  We  could 
not  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  tenancies.  . 

During  the  period  of  management  by  the  Town  Commissioners  the  school  buildings 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a ruinous  state,  and  required  to  be  almost  rebuilt  when 
the  effort  was  made  by  the  trustees  to  re-open  the  school,  by  an  appeal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants for  funds  sufficient  to  put  it  into  a proper  state. 

Waterford  Corporation  Free  Grammar  School. 

This  school  was  in  the  JReport  of  the  Koyai  Commissioners,  1854-8,  included  among 
the  Grammar  Schools  under  the  control  of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education.  It 
was  omitted  from  the  return  made  to  us  by  the  Secretary,  and  we  found  that  the 
School  was  still  in  existence,  but  had  been  converted  into  a denominational  school  m 
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connexion  with  the  Catholic  University,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  endowment 
formerly  provided  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Waterford  had  been  discontinued. 

The  school  had  been  supported  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Waterford  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  1840,  the  new  Corporation  passed 
a resolution  against  paying  the  master’s  salary,  or  allowing  him  for  the  taxes  of  the 
school-house ; they  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  school-house  by  ejectment,  and 
placed  the  master  under  rent  for  it..  The  master  took  proceedings  against  the  Cor- 
poration, and  succeeded  in  establishing  a claim  to  his  salary  for  his  own  tenure  of  the 
office,  the  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  endowment  remaining  undecided. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken  at  our  public  court  in  Waterford,  that  Dr.  Price, 
the  master  who  had  taken  these  proceedings,  died  in  1862,  and  his  representatives 
surrendered  the  school  premises  to  the  Corporation. 

The  Town  Clerk  informed  us.  that  a case  had  been  laid  before  the  Solicitor-General 
in  1862,  to  advise  whether  the  Corporation  were  legally  bound  to  continue  the  endow- 
ment, and  he  had  suggested  that  they  should  do  so,  but  the  following  Report  was  made 
by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Town  Council : — 

“ The  Committee  beg  to  report  that  it  is  inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  continue 
the  endowment  of  the  Waterford  School,  as  suggested  by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  and  in 
reference  to  the  school-house  and  dwelling-house  which  have  been  surrendered  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Dr.  Price,  we  being  of  opinion  that  same  should  not  be  used  for  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
than  educational  purposes,  recommend  that  the  Council  shall  advertise  for  tenders  for  letting  the 
premises  for  these  purposes.” 

Upou  this  Report  the  Town  Council  resolved  that  they  would  not  continue  the 
payment  of  the  endowment.  For  the  school  premises  the  Town  Council  accepted 
the  tender  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  ordered  a lease  to  be 
given  to  him  for  a term  of  seventy-five  years  from  29th  September,  1862,  at  a 
rent  of  £30.  The  Bishop  went  into  possession,  but  no  lease  was  taken  out.  Subse- 
quently, a memorial  was  presented  by  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 
praying  for  an  annual  grant  from  the  borough  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a first-class- 
Grammar  School  in  the  City  of  Waterford,  and  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  Town- 
Council  on  7th  May,  1867,  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ Resolved, — That  the  Report  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Council  upon  the  memorial  of  thfe- 
Very  Rev.  M.  Woodlock,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  praying  for  an  a.nnna.1 
grant  from  the  borough  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a first-class  grammar  school  in  the  city  of 
Waterford  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  and  adopted  by  this  Council,  and  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  contained  therein,  a lease  be  granted  of  the  premises  in  Stephen-street, 
now  being  used  for  educational  purposes  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  University,  to  the  Rio-ht. 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for  the  longest  term  that  can 
legally  be  given,  from  the  29th  day  of  September,  1862,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12  18s.  6 d.  sterling, 
and  that  a proviso  be  inserted  in  the  lease  for  resumption  in  case  the  premises  should  cease  to  be- 
used  for  educational  purposes.” 

The  premises  were,  in  1879,  still  held  on  this  resolution  of  the  Council,  no  lease  of 
them  having  been  taken  out ; and  no  application  had  been  made  to  the  Treasury  to 
sanction  the  proceedings  of  the  Corporation,  although  the  premises  were  admittedly  let 
for  less  than  their  value.  They  consisted  of  a large  school-house,  a residence  adjoining, 
and  a.  playground  attached,  in  Stephen-street,  Waterford.  A classical  school,  exclu- 
sively carried  on  by  Roman  Catholics,  has  since  been  in  operation  in  these  premises,, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  being  the  head-master  and  tenant  in  occupation. 

We  sent  forms  on  two  occasions  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  school,  which  were  not 
returned  to  us.  We  received,  however,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Phelan,  stating  that  the 
school  was  not  in  any  way  endowed,  and  a third  dated  16  th  September,  1879,  in  which  in 
reply  to  a question  from  our  Secretary,  he  stated  “The  valuation  of  our  school  premises 
in  Stephen-street  in  this  city  is  £37  per  annum;  but  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
house  property  in  the  district,  and  other  reasons,  the  Corporation  has  recently  lowered 
the  rent  to  some  £12  or  £13  yearly.” 

By  deed  dated  27th  September,  1787,  Dr.  Downes  granted  a sum  of  £15  per  annum 
(Irish)  to  be  paid  to  a student  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  should  have 
been  educated  in, the  “Waterford  Endowed  School,”  such  payment  to  continue  until 
he  reached  Master’s  standing— the  student  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  Mayor, 
Recorder,  and  Dean  of  Waterford,  and  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  Dr.  Downes,  or  the  majority  of  them,  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  the  best  scholar  on  competition,  and,  if  the  candidates  should  be  nearly  equal,  to 
the  poorest  The  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  informed  us  that 
on  his  coming  to  Waterford  he  found  that  there  was  no  exhibitioner  in  receipt  of 
this  £15  per  annum,  and  that  for  a year  or  two  an  alternative  mentioned  in  the- 
deed  of  grant  was  adopted,  and  the  fund  applied  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Cathedral  library, — that  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Waterford  Diocesan  Fred- 
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School  was  in  existence,  and  that  as  “ that  school  stood  in  the  place  of  the  other  school 
which,  had  become  extinct,  it  would  be  carrying  out  the  design  of  Dr.  Downes  ” if  an 
exhibitioner  were  appointed  from  the  former  school,  it  being  no  longer  possible  to 
appoint  one  from  the  latter.  The  bishop  accordingly  selected  a distinguished  pupil  of 
the  Diocesan  Free  School,  who  held  the  exhibition  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  The 
Diocesan  Free  School  at  Waterford  no  longer  exists  ( Vide,  supra,  p.  53),  but  the 
Dishop  of  Cashel  informed  us  that  he  proposed  to  connect  the  Downes  prize  with  the 
“ Waterford  Diocesan  School,”  described  infra  p.  117. 

English  Schools  of  Private  Endowment  under  The  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 

The  English  Schools  under  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  were,  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry,  eight  in  number,  viz.  : — the  Schools  at  Athlone,  Betaghstown,  Cloyne,  Kil- 
worth,  Lifford,  Rathvilly,  Tullyvin,  and  Youghal.  All  these  were  in  operation  at  the 
date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8  ; the  schools  at  Lifford  and  Youghal,  which 
were  noticed  as  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Royal  Commissioners’  Report,  have  been 
since  converted  into  English  Schools,  and  are  accordingly  so  classed  by  us. 

Athlone ; St.  Mary's  Parochial  Male  and  Female  Schools,  County  of  Westmeath. 

The  endowment  of  these  schools  consisted  of  an  annual  rentcharge  of  £20  Irish,  granted 
by  William  Handcock  in  1705  for  a Protestant  school  in  Athlone,  and  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  income  represented  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  by  a sum  of  £164  2s.  10 d.  Three 
per  cent.  Government  Stock,  held  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education.”  The  deed 
creating  the  rentcharge  directed  that  the  master  should  be  a B.A.  of  Dublin  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  to  meet  this  provision  the 
expedient  had  been  adopted  of  appointing  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  the  office,  leaving 
him  to  hand  over  the  salary  to  the  parish  schoolmaster.  They  suggested  that  the  rector 
should  be  removed  from  the  mastership,  and  that  “ an  attempt  should  be  made  to  manage 
the  endowment  in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  by  the  appointment  of 
a University  graduate,  to  conduct  a school  suitable  for  the  middle  classes.”  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  carry  out  this  suggestion ; and  from  the  return  made  to 
us  it  appeared  that  the  present  rector  was  the  nominal  head  master,  received  the  en- 
dowment, and  applied  it  to  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  supplemented  the  endowment  with  annual  gran's. 

For  the  year  ending  1st  May,  1 878,  the  amounts  granted  by  that  Board  were  : — towards 
salaries  of  teachers,  £54  5s.  9 d.,  other  expenses,  £5  6s.  3c/. 

The  head  master  was  appointed  by  Lord  Castlemaine.  a successor  of  the  founder ; the 
assistant  teachers  were  appointed  by  the  head  master  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

Betaghstown  School,  Clane,  County  of  Kildare. 

The  founder  of  this  school,  Patrick  Hewetson,  who  died  in  1783,  left  all  his  property  Com.,  1 Sal- 
to three  trustees,  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Bishop  of  Kildare  for  the  time  being,  and  8,Rep.,Vol. 
a layman,  towards  the  support  of  a charity  school  for  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  the  III,>  P-  135- 
trustees  should  think  fit,  and  as  could  be  conveniently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Evict,  8578. 
the  Protestant  religion,  in  reading  writing  and  arithmetic,  those  properly  qualified  to  be 
bound  out  as  apprentices  to  trade,  and  the  proper  fees  to  be  paid. 

In  1824  a scheme  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  management  of  the  Rep.,  Vot 
endowment,  the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis-  UI.,  P- 135- 
sioners  of  1854-8. 

The  scheme  provided  {inter  alia)  that  the  dwelling-house  on  the  lands  of  Betaghstown 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity  school  and  the  residence  of  the 
children  and  master ; that  the  annual  income  of  the  school  estate  should  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  the  school,  in  which  fifteen  boys  were  to  be  maintained  and  clothed  ; that 
£10  should  be  paid  as  an  apprentice  fee  with  each  boy,  and  that  the  Primate  of  Ireland 
and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  should  have  a discretionary  power  to  add  to  or  diminish  the 
number  of  boys  on  the  foundation.  The  scheme  intentionally  omitted  any  provision  for 
the  admission  of  girls. 

The  school  premises,  which  included  about  20  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  house,  ibid.,  p.128. 
were,  in  1857,  stated  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £46  16*\  9c/.  Evid.,  S731. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  though  the  boys  were  formerly  Rep->p- 117. 
apprenticed,  this  practice  had  of  late  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds,  a circumstance 
which  appeared  “ extraordinary”  when  they  considered  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  not 
large,  and  the  value  of  the  endowment  very  considerable,  “but  in  this  endowment,  as  in 
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the  case  of  many  others,  the  expenses  incurred  in  managing  it  and  supporting  the 
teachers  left  but  little  remaining  for  any  other  purpose.”  They  further  reported  that 
the  net  annual  income  at  the  date  of  their,  inquiry  was  £219  17s.  8 cl.  from  land,  and 
£79  2s.  8 cl.  from  trust  funds.  An  increase  in  the  rental  afterwards  took  place  on  the 
falling-in  of  a lease  ; at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  rental  was  £405  10s.  9 d.,  and 
a sum  of  £1,948  4s.  11  cl.  Three', per  cent,  stock,  was  invested  in  the  names  of  the  Primate 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the 
roll  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  twelve,  was  the  same  as  that  in  1857,  and  the  provision 
for  binding  pupils  as  apprentices  still  continued  in  abeyance,  the  reason  alleged  being 
identical  with  that  put  forward  in  IS57,  viz.,  want  of  funds.  The  annual  expenditure 
at  the  period  of  our  inquiry  appeared  to  be  considerably  within  the  annual  income. 

The  salary  paid  to  the  master  was  £100  per  annum,  a large  amount  having  regard 
to  the  limited  number  of  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  education,  which  was  elementary. 

The  school  was  managed  by  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Cooke,,  acting  as  deputy  or  commissary 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Colonel  Gaisford,  as  commissary  of  the  Lord  Primate. 
The  will  of  the  founder  contained  no  provision  authorizing  the  trustees  to  appoint 
deputies,  and  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  authority  under  which  the  appoint- 
ments above  mentioned  were  made.  There  was  no  lay  trustee. 

Mr.  Hanna,  a member  of  the  firm  of  agents  who  manage  the  property  of  the  charity, 
informed  us  that  more  than  half  the  acreage  of  the  estate,  which  is  824a.  1r.  2'0p.,  was 
bog;  of  the  remainder,  some  was  poor,  the  average  being  fair  land.  He  stated  that  the 
tenants  held  under  carefully  drawn  leases,  paid  their  rents  punctually,  and  enjoyed  the 
right  of  cutting  turf;  that  the  rents  had  been  gradually  readjusted,  and  that  the  land 
was  let  at  its  full  value. 

W e received  evidence  with  reference  to  a proposal  for  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
its  present  situation  to  Clane,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  union  with  a 
parochial  school  there  to  which  the  Protestant  inhabitants  had  hitherto  contributed  £50 
per  annum.  A sum  of  £300,  with  a site  and  two  acres  of  land  at  Clane,  to  be  granted 
for  ever  at  a nominal  rent,  were  offered  by  a private  donor,  Thomas  Cooke  Trench, 
Esq.,  on  condition  of  the  removal,  and  it  was  contemplated  to  let  the  existing  school- 
house  and  lands  to  a tenant. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school-house  at  Betaghstown,  though  large  and  ramblino-, 
was  in  sound  repair,  and  quite  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils,  of  whom  he  found  eleven  at  the  school,  and  he  feared  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  removal  to  Clane  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  migration.  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  instruction  he  says,  “ The  answering  of  the  boys  was  not  satisfactory, 
nor  indeed  under  the  circumstances  could  it  be,  since  the  teacher  was  but  a short  lime 
appointed,  and  his  predecessor  was  allowed  to  ruin  the  school.” 

Bishop  Crow's  School , Cloyne,  County  of  Cork. 

This  endowment  was  created  in  1719  by  Dr.  Charles  Crow,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  who  directed  that  the  rents  of  some  landed  property  at  Cloyne  should  be  laid 
out  and  expended  in  clothing  and  educating  and  binding  to  apprenticeship,  the  poor 
boys  of  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  as  many  in  numbers  as  should  seem  proper  and  sufficient 
to  his  wife,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Squire,  precentor,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter 
Atkin,  treasurer  of  Cloyne,  and  to  such  others  as  his  wife  should  appoint ; and  after 
their  decease  he  constituted  the  precentor  and  treasurer  of  Cloyne  for  the  time  being  the 
perpetual  overseers  and  trustees  of  the  charity,  subject  always  to  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  time  being. 

The  annual  income  produced  by  the  endowment,  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry, 
£189  13s.  2d,  being  £36  5s.  6d.  the  dividends  on  a sum  of  £1,209  4s.  5 d.  Government 
Stock,  accumulated  income,  and  £153  7s.  8 cl.  the  net  rental  of  the  school  estate. 

The  agent  stated  that  the  property  was  let  at  its  fair  value,  except  about  sixty- 
five  acres  of  land,  held  under  lease  dated  21st  July,  1853,  for  a term  of  thirty-one 
years,  at  a rent  of  £65  10s.  a year  ; on  the  falling  in  of  this  lease  there  would  be  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  rental.  No  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  with 
reference  to  the  granting  of  this  lease  was  preserved  on  the  minutes. 

The  trustees  were,  in  1879,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d.,  precentor  of  Cloyne  Cathe- 
dral, the  present  master  of  Midleton  School,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Chester,  b.a., 
treasurer  of  Cloyne  Cathedral.  The  former  visited  the  school  frequently,  and  appeared 
to  interest  himself  greatly  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Moore,  whose  report  upon  the  school  is 
very  favourable,  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  its  efficiency  “is  greatly  owing  to  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  Dr.  Moore.”  He  describes  the  school  house  as  very  old  but  in 
good  repair.” 

There  were  at  the  school,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  five  free  boarders  on  the  founda- 
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tion  and  seven  other  boys,  of  whom  six  were  day  pupils.  None  of  the  day  boys  were  on  Private  En~ 
the  foundation  ; but  three  of  them,  including  the  only  Roman  ?Oathqlicat  the'  school  dowmenis 
were  admitted  free  by  favour  of  the  master/  ’ 

The  master  stated  : — “ The  boarders  appointed  on  the  foundation  of 'the  school  must  sion-rs  °f 
be  Church  of  Ireland;  but  1 have  not  been  limited  as  to  the  religion  of  my  day  scholars.”  Eduffiion- 
It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  that  the  will  of  the  Evid-> 
founder  contained  no  direction  that  the  endowment  should  be  exclusive.  The  overseers 
and  trustees  were,  however,  all  dignitaries  of  the  then  Established  Church.  Rep.,p.lis. 

It  appeared  that  several  boys  were  waiting  for  nominations  to  free  places,  but  the 
trustees  were  unable  to  do  more  than  provide  for  the  five  pupils  already  maintained  Evid., 
upon  the  foundation.  ‘ 15011. 

. For  some  years  past  the  trusts  of  the  founder’s  will  with  reference  to  “ clothino-  and 
binding  to  apprenticeship  poor  boys,”  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  Dr.  Moore'  stilted,  Evid 
m a letter  dated  August  27th,  1SS0,  that  the  trustees  had  directed  the  Bishop’s  14979. 
attention  to  the  clothing  and  apprenticeship  clauses,  and  that  the  trustees  would  carry  Return, 
out  these  clauses  as  occasion  should  arise.” 

" Bishop  Crowe’s  School  ” was  returned  by  the  Secretary  as  under  the  mana°-emeht  Vol.  II.,  p. 
of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  but  Dr.  Moore  stated  in  his  letter  and  "return  617. 
to  us  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Return. 

fhe  school  house  had  been  held  at  a rent  of  about  £-3,  under  a Bishop’s  lease,  and  Evid., 
the  perpetuity  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  from  the  Church  Temporalities  Commis-  14940-59; 
sioneis  for  £60,  which  they  paid  out  of  a balance  in  hand  from  the  endowment,  but 
owing  to  expenditure  upon  repairs  and  other  outgoings  there  was,  in  1879,  a balance 
due  by  the  charity  of  £80. 


Kilworth  School,  County  of  Cork. 

This  school  was  returned  to  us  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  as  an  existino- 
primary  school  under  their  management  and  control.  Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Mount-Cashell,  made  “a  great  many  years  ago,”  forms  were 
sent  to  Kilworth  school,  but  that  about  two  years  ago  they  ceased  to  be  returned  He 
said  the  school  was  “ considered  somewhat  of  a parochial  school,”  and  that  no  action 
had  ewer  been  taken  by  his  Board  with  reference  to  any  parochial  endowment. 

We  made  three  applications  for  information  to  the  master,  but  received  no  reply 

Ihe  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  endowment  was  £15  15s  per 
annum,  from  trust  funds,  and  that  the  school  premises,  including  one  acre  of  land,  were 
of  the  annual  value  of  £5  3 5. ; that  the  state  of  education  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
premises  in  bad  condition. 


Vol.  II,,  r. 
617. 

Evid., 

2654-8. 


Rsp.,  p.119 


Lifforcl  Free  School , County  of  Donegcd. 

Richard  Hansard,  in  1619,  bequeathed  £30  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a master  Com. 
an~  , ® an  us“er  “ for  instruction  in  learning  at  a free  school  at  Lifford,  where  all  the  1854-8, 
children  of  the  parish  of  Clonleigh  were  to  be  entitled  to  a gratuitous  education  ” Rep.,p.  113 

For  a considerable  time  this  school  was  conducted  as  a Grammar  school,  and  was  so 
classed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  They,  however,  mentioned  in  their 
Report  that  the  school  had  then  lately  been  re-opened  under  the  management  of  the  Ibid. 
Bishop  of  Derry,  the  visitor,  who  considered  that  under  the  terms  of  the  will  it  ouo-ht 
to  be  an  English  and  not  a Grammar  school.  ° 

The  Lifford  school  has  now  become  an  exclusively  English  one.  In  May  1876  it 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Board,  and  it  now  scarcely  differs  from’an 
ordinary  National  school. 

In  February,  1879,  as  appears  from  the  master’s  return  to  us,  there  were  66  boys  Return, 
ana  74  girls  on  the  roll ; sixteen  of  the  boys  were  free.  The  master,  however,  appended 
to  his  return  a note  with  reference  to  the  “ free  ” pupils,  in  which  he  stated  that  “ all  are 
recommended  to  pay  something,  and  may  ultimately  be  induced  to  do  so.”  He  further 
stated  that  there  was  no  particular  method  of  appointment  or  selection,  and  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  religious  denominations  of  those  of  the  pupils  who'  were  exempted  from 
payment  of  the  usual  school  fees. 

Ihe  master  reported  to  us  that  he  received,  in  addition  to  his  salary  from  the  National 
Board,  the  sum  of  £30,  Irish,  per  annum,  under  the  provision  to  that  effect  in  the  will 
of  the  founder.  No  assistant  masters  were  employed,  and  the  endowment  of  £20  “for 
an  usher”  was  paid  to  the  mistress  of  the  female  school. 

The  school  premises  consisted  of  two  dwelling-houses  and  a school-house,  described 
as  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  school.  The  site  was  free  under  the  will  of 
the  founder.  Ihe  yards  at  the  rere  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  held  from  the  Earl  of' 
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Erne,  under  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  Is.  One  of  the  dvv el- 
ling-houses  was  used  as  a teacher’s  residence,  and  its  yard  as  a playground  for  the  girls. 
The  second  dwelling-house  was  let  by  the  trustees,  and  the  rent,  which  amounted  to  -.12 
a year  was  (we  were  informed  by  the  manager)  expended  on  tuel,  repairs,  and.  school 
requisites.  It  was  stated  in  the  master’s  return  that  the  entire  premises  stood  in  need 
of  extensive  repairs.  „ , 

The  trustees  of  the  endowment  (which  was  secured  by  a charge  on  the  estates  oi  the 
Earl  of  Erne)  were  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  the  answering  in  the  programme  of  the  National  Board  good,  but 
the  building  derived  from  the  endowment  very  old,  and  in  bad  condition,  and  so  totally 
inadequate  that  the  male  school  was  carried  on  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  the  old  house 
left  to  the  girls  and  infants.  , „ , 

A sum  of  about  £15,000,  was,  in  1870,  left  by  Miss  Eleanor  Prior,  to  found  a 
superior  school  or  college  near  Lifford,  to  be  called  the  Prior  Endowed  School  ( Vide, 
infra,  p.  219),  and  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  Lifford  is  not  large  enough  to  supply 
children  for  both  schools.  The  trustees  of  both  endowments  were  the  same  at  the  date 
of  our  inquiry,  and  advocated  an  amalgamation. 

Rathvilly  Boys  School,  Rathvilly  Girls’  School,  County  of  Carlow. 

These  schools  were  endowed  in  1814  under  the  will  of  Benjamin  D’lsrael,  Esq., 
who  left  certain  property  to  provide  a school-house,  a residence,  five  plantation  acres  of 
land,  and  an  annual  salary  of  £30  for  a schoolmaster,  “to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
a school  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  under  regulation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  the  founder’s  heir-at-law.”  In  1857  the  en- 
dowments were  represented  by  £3,046  3s.  5 cl , stock,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  with  the  school  residence  and  five  acres  (Irish) 
of  land,  valued  at  £26  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported 
that  these  schools  furnished  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Education”  had  acted  in  accordance  vith  the  Act  (3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79),  which  extended 
their  powers  to  endowments  subsequent  to  1813.  They  also  observed  that  the  schools 
had  been  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  a proceeding  which 
they  considered  objectionable,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms 
Evicl  1342.  of  the  founder’s  will  to  make  the  schools  exclusive.  Up  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Mr. 

1 ’’  J " Fleming  was  not  aware  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  sever 
the  connexion  of  the  school  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  From  the  returns  made 
by  the  teachers  to  us  it  appeared  that  all  the  pupils  in  attendance  were  Protestants,  and 
the  great  majority  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  lhe  late  Bishop, of  Ossory 
Ferns  and  Leighlin  had  claimed  “ sole  and  entire  authority  over  the  school.  It  was 
Iteturr.  stated  that  no  child  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  endowment  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay  the  school  fees,  and  that  “ there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  religion,  but 
all  are  required  to  read  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.”  Fourteen  boys  and  eleven 
girls  were  being  educated  free,  and  several  others  paid  only  nominal  sums. 

No  boarders  were  received  at  the  girls’  school,  but  twelve  out  of  the  forty-one  pupils 
Prospectus,  on  the  roll  of  the  boys’  school  were  resident.  “ Pupils  are  prepared  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and  for  professional,  intermediate,  and  University  examinations.” 

. q Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school,  under  its  present  master  and  mistress,  was  a most 

268.  ’ useful  and  successful  one,  and  the  premises  were  in  good  condition,  but  the  expense  of 

most  of  the  repairs  had  been  borne  by  the  master. 

Tullyvin  School,  County  of  Cavan;  Benhaum  School,  County  uf  Cavan. 

Evid.,  The  history  of  this  endowment  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kyle,  in  a letter  to  one  of  the  trustees 

14005.  which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  evidence,  infra,  Vol.  II.,  page  458. 

The  original  endowment  of  Tullyvin  school  was  a bequest  of  £4,000  by  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Cavan,  out  of  the  interest  of  which  to  pay  a sum  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum, 
as  a stipend  to  a capable  master  of  good  character  and  morals  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  for  keeping  a public  school  at  or  near  to  Tullyvin,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  Protestant  children;  the  remainder  of  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid 
£4,000  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  paper,  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings  for  the 
children,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  paying  for  the  board  and  lodging  at  a 
moderate  rate,  contiguous  to  the  said  school,  of  such  Protestant  children  whose  own 
residence  is  too  distant  from  the  said  school  to  allow  of  their  daily  attendance  thereat. 
“ Very  protracted  and  expensive  litigation  arose,  but  the  ultimate  result  was  that  a sum 
of £8,986  17s.  2 d.  Government  new  three  percent,  stock  became  the  amount  of  the 
endowment  of  Tullyvin.”  It  was  long  since  found  that  the  intention  of  the  founder  as 
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to  the  boots  and  shoes,  lodging,  &c.,  did  not  work,  and  was  not  carried  out.  Benbawn  Private  Pa- 
school,  in  reality,  formed  no  part  of  the  endowment.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  O’Brien,  however,  who  was  extremely  energetic  on  the  subject  of  education  of  Gornm- 
the  lower  orders,  rented  the  school  house  of  Benbawn,  and  induced  the  Commissioners  ^lucfiion 
to  permit  him  to  open  it,  and  to  carry  it  on  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Tullyvin  school,  and  ' — 
his  exertions  appeared  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success.  He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  Benbawn  school-house  should  be  purchased,  and  constitute 
part  of  the  permanent,  endowment.  The  legal  obstacles  to  this,  however,  prevented  its 
being  carried  out,  and  Mr.  O’Biien  and  the  other  trustees  prepared  plans  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  funds  of  the  Tullyvin  endowment,  to  which  the  Commissioners  did  not  object. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  endowment  consisted  of  £8,986  17s.  2d.  Government 
Stock,  and  £139  13s.  cash;  held  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  and  the  annual 
income  was  £269  12s.,  being  the  dividends  arising  from  the  Government  Stock. 

It  was  stated  in  the  return  made  by  the  master  of  the  Benbawn  school  to  us,  that  an  Return, 
order  was  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sanctioning  the  application  of  portion 
of  the  Tullyvin  endowment  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Benbawn  branch. 

The  benefits  of  the  endowment  are  not  now  exclusively  confined  to  Protestants.  Out  Evict, 
of  the  eighty  pupils  who  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  in  attendance  at  the  Tullyvin  H009 
day  school,  seven  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  were  informed  that  a night  school, 
held  during  three  months  of  the  year,  was  attended  almost  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholics.  At  Benbawn  of  eighty-four  pupils  on  the  roll  thirteen  were  Roman 
Catholics.  It  appeared  that  most  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  night  schools  were 
grown  up  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  and  others,  anxious  to  keep  up  their  knowledge, 
and  in  some  instances  preparing  to  enter  the  constabulary. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education”  granted  £l  7 annually,  divided  between  the  schools  i;-.  m.. 
and  distributed  in  prizes.  l tO‘21. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  of  Benbawn  school  that  the  answering  of  the  25  boys  and  girls 
present  was  highly  satisfactory  in  all  the  subjects  of  a strictly  primary  education.  The  App.  C,  j>. 
school  was  carried  on  in  a miserable  farm-house,  in  no  way  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
though  there  was  a vacant  parochial  school-house  close  at  hand,  to  which  it  would  bo 
very  desirable  to  move  it. 

Of  Tullyvin,  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  teacher  was  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  App.  C‘,  p. 
person,  but  much  in  need  of  proper  direction  from  an  inspector.  The  examination  was  25*2. 
carried  on  by  a neighbouring  clergyman,  who,  as  far  as  Mr.  Moore  could  judge  from  the 
condition  of  the  school,  had  little  experience  in  such  matters.  The  junior  classes  were 
decidedly  bad  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  while  the  senior  class 
answered  well  iii  grammar,  geography,  Euclid,  and  algebra.  The  school  was  thought 
well  of  in  the  country,  and  attended  by  children  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  it 
seemed  a pity  that  its  usefulness  should  be  hindered  by  the  want  of  regular  professional 
inspection. 

There  were  no  fees  charged  at  either  Tullyvin  or  Benbawn  for  day  scholars.  A Evict, 
nominal  charge  of  Is.  per  quarter  was  made  for  pupils  attending  the  night  schools,  but  !4054-55.- 
seldom  or  never  enforced. 

Youghal  Endowed  School,  County  of  Cork. 

This,  which  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-8,  was  classed  among  Rep.,  p.  116. 
the  “Grammar  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education,”  has  become  a merely 
primary  school. 

The  Earl  of  Cork,  in  1642,  bequeathed  £30  per  annum  to  the  free  school  at  Youghal 
which  he  himself  had  founded  and  endowed  with  a school  house ; £20  to  be  paid  to  the 
master,  and  £10  to  the  usher. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  raised  the  salary  of  the 
existing  master  to  £40  per  annum.  No  assistant  master  was  employed.  From  the  Return, 
return  made  by  the  master  it  appeared  that  there  were  no  free  pupils  and  no  boarders, 
that  the  school  premises  were  badly  situated,  and  not  suited  for  modern  school  require- 
ments, and  that  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  attendance  was  miserably  small.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  “that  of  an  ordinary  day  school,”  there  being  “no  demand 
for  classics  or  any  collegiate  course.” 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  eight  pupils  on  the  roll,  arid  suggested  an  application  of  the  endow-  App.  A,  p. 
ment  to  the  cost  of  bringing  boys  from  Youghal  to  M idle  ton  School 
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^Schools  Tenantry  Schools  under  “The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 

'alumis-  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  four  schools  of  this  class,  one,  Kilbricken 
doners  of  School,  Queens  County,  on  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  Schools  Estate ; and  the  remaining 
;<  vxation.  three  on  the  estates  of  the  Royal  Schools,  viz.,  King’s  Island  School,  on  the  Dungannon 
Estate;  Mullaghmore  School,  on  the  Armagh  Estate;  and  Townawilly  School,  on  the 
Raphoe  Estate. 

Kilbricken  Tenantry  School,  Queen's  County. 

'■;og ’ Kilbricken  School  had  been  placed  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  under  the 

App.'c,  p.  c?ntro1  the  National  Board.  Mr.  Moore  reports  it  well  conducted,  and  found  forty- 
1375.  nj-n®  scholars  present  from  a roll  of  sixty-one  Roman  Catholics  and  ten  Irish  Church 
App.  D,  p.  children.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  the  attendance  “much  less  than  might  be  expected.” 


King's  Island  Tenantry  School,  County  of  Tyrone. 

Kings  Island  School  was  established  in  1865,  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,” 
and  had  been  placed  by  them  under  the  control  of  the  National  Board.  The  master 
reported,  in  1879,  that  106  children  attended  the  school — ninety-seven  Roman  Catholics 
and  nine  Presbyterians. 

^ ihe  teachers  of  the  Kilbricken  and  King’s  Island  Schools  received  grants  from  the 
National  Board  as  well  as  from  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 


Mullaghmore  Tenantry  School,  County  of  Armagh. 

Evict,  1328.  Mullaghmore  School  was  established  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” for  the 
etum.  children  of  the  tenantry  on  the  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate.  The  returns  made  by  the 
master  and  mistress  showed  that  in  March,  1879,  there  were  69  pupils  on  the  roll— 40 
boys  and  29  girls  ; of  the  boys  4 were  Roman  Catholics,  7 were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  29  were  Presbyterians.  Of  the  girls  4 were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  25  were  Presbyterians.  No  fees  were  charged  for  pupils  attending 
during  the  ordinary  school  hours  only,  but  the  master  had  formed  an  early  morning  class’, 
from  8 o’clock  to  10  o’clock,  for  boys  who  desired  to  read  the  Trinity  College  Entrance 
Course,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  Pupils  attending  this 
class — there  were  8 at  the  date  of  the  return — paid  from  10s.  to  £1  per  quai’ter. 

The  endowment  consisted  of  a house  and  garden  containing  one  acre,  which  were  held 
rent  free  by  the  master  and  mistress  jointly.  The  salary  of  the  master  was  £45, 
that  of  the  mistress  £25  per  annum.  Both  salaries  were  paid  by  “The  Commissioners 
of  Education  ” out  of  the  funds  of  Armagh  Royal  School. 

Hep.  p.  119.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  School  was  under  the  inspection 
and  subject  to  the  rules,  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  they  expressed  their 
opinion  that  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  should  not  have  placed  a school  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  tenantry  of  different  religious  persuasions  under  the  “ inspection  and 
control  of  an  exclusive  body,”  such  as  the  Society  above-mentioned.  In  the  teachers’ 
returns  to  us  it  was  stated  that  the  school  was  “ undenominational  and  unsectarian,”  but 
Evid.,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fleming  that  it  had  been  visited  by  inspectors  of  the 

1329.  Church  Education  Society.  No  one,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  had  inspected  the  school 

since  1857. 

App.  C.,  p.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  one  room,  leaving  the 
281.  original  girls’  school-room  vacant.  “ The  reading,  writing,  and  geography  were  good, 
while  the  arithmetic  was  fair,  but  the  spelling  and  grammar  bad.”  The  teacher^  who 
was  about  to  leave,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  classics  and  mathematics  out  of 
school  hours,  and  Mr.  Moore  thought  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  education  if  a person  were  employed  who  could  prepare  for  the  Intermediate 
Examinations,  as  the  neighbourhood  was  stocked  with  primary  schools. 

Toumawilly  Tenantry  School,  County  Donegal. 

Townawilly  School  was  established  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” for  the 
children  of  the  tenantry  on  the  Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate. 

The  forms  addressed  by  us  to  “The  Master  of  the  School”  having  been  returned 
fix) m.  the  R°st  Office  marked  “No  master  at  Townawilly,”  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  “ Ihe  Commissioners  of  Education  ” for  information.  In  reply  we  were  informed 
that  the  school  was  closed  in  August,  1878,  and  that  “the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  resignation  of  the  late  master  rendered  it  necessarv  for  the  Board  to  use  great 
caution  in  the  selection  of  his  successor  ” ; that  for  this  reason  the  Board  had  deputed 
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Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  to  institute  careful  inquiries;  that  owing  to  the 
ill  health  and  subsequent  death  of  Dr.  Kyle,  the  matter  had  remained  in  abeyance,  but 
that  on  2nd  October,  1879,  a master  had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Moore  visited  the  school  on  5th  February,  1880,  and  reports  that  it  was  then 
conducted  by  National  teachers,  and  about  to  be  placed  under  the  National  Board. 
The  answering  of  the  ninety-three  pupils  present  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  they 
showed  an  intelligence  and  quickness  very  gratifying  to  an  examiner.  In  the  teacher  s 
house  there  were  only  two  habitable  rooms ; if  the  walls  were  raised  a few  feet  two 
additional  rooms  would  be  rendered  available,  which  were,  at  Mr.  Moore’s  visit,  merely 
lofts,  and  utterly  unfit  for  use. 


Tenantry 
Schools 
under  The 
Commis- 
sioners of 
Education. 

App.  C,  p. 

2S2. 


II.— ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  which,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  under  the  management  of  “The 
Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,”  belonged  to  three  classes, 
and  were  : — 

I.  Four  Grammar  Schools,  viz.  : the  schools  at  Drogheda,  Galway,  and^iipperary, 
founded  under  the  original  charter  of  1669  ; and  Ennis  School,  founded  in  1773. 

II.  Two  Intermediate  Schools,  viz.  : the  Brunswick-street  School,  Dublin,  in  which 
the  teaching  had  in  1879  been  raised  above  the  grade  of  primary  education  ; and  “ The 
High  School,  Dublin,”  established  in  1862,  which  gives  to  all  the  pupils  a superior 
English  education,  and  a classical  education  to  such  of  them  as  desire  to  receive  it. 

III.  The  “English  Schools,”  which  in  1857  numbered  140,  but  which  had  in  1879 

been  reduced  to  105.  . 

The  history  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  from  their  foundation  to  the  year  1858  will 
be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 

Erasmus  Smith  originally  intended  to  found  five  free  Grammar  Schools,  but  in  order 
to  secure  a more  liberal  maintenance  for  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  provision 
for  clothing  poor  children,  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  he  reduced  the  number  of 
the  schools  to  three,  viz.,  those  at  Galway,  Drogheda,  and  Tipperary.  The  original 
grant  of  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  executed  by  Erasmus  Smith  in  1657, 
made  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  published  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  obligatory. 
The  Charter  obtained  during  the  life  of  the  founder,  in  1669,  from  King  Charles  II., 
brought  the  religious  teaching  into  conformity  with  the  Church  as  then  established.  It 
provfded  that  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  in  writing,  casting  accounts,  and  as  far 
as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  they  wei’e  to 
be  fitted  for  the  University  if  desired.  It  further  provided  that  the  Governors  should 
have  power  to  place  in  the  schools  poor  scholars  not  exceeding  twenty  in  number  (besides 
the  tenants’  children  of  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  who  were  not 
to  be  limited  to  any  number) ; that  the  masters  and  ushers  were  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  should  sign  the  first  two  Canons  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  masters  should  each  Lord’s  day  catechise  the  scholars  in  the  Catechism  of 
Archbishop  Ussher.  With  regard  to  the  surplus  income  (if  any),  the  Charter  provided 
that  it  should  be  applied — first,  in  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  or 
the  allowances  of  those  already  there  ; secondly,  if  the  rents  exceeded  £300  a year,  in 
“repairing  and  beautifying”  the  schoolhouses.  The  further  trusts  were  for  the  payment 
of  ushers,  for  founding  a Hebrew  or  other  lecturership  in  Trinity  College,  for  binding 
out  poor  children  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  and  for  clothing  poor  children 
in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  to  found  schools  essen- 
tially Protestant  in  character;  in  a letter  to  the  Governors  in  1682,  he  writes:  “My  $ 

end  in  founding  . . schools  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the 

Scriptures Therefore  it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  catechise  the 

children  out  of  the  Primate  Ussher’s  Catechism,  and  expound  the  same  unto_  them, 
which  I humbly  desire  may  be  observed,  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  (the 
masters’)  places.”  . . 

At  an  early  period  the  Governors,  finding  a surplus  in  their  hands,  established  the 
practice  of  granting  exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  1723  the  governors  obtained  a Private  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  1 
disposition  of  the  still  increasing  funds.  The  Act  ratified  the  application  of  the 
funds  to  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  empowered  the  Governors  to 
erect  buildings  in  Trinity  College  for  the  exhibitioners,  who  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  usual  chamber  rent,  either  in  the  rooms  so  erected  or  eise- 
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where  in  the  college.  The  Act  also  ratified  an  agreement  with  the  Governors  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys,  and  gave  power 
to  apply  the  surplus  funds  towards  some  public  work  or  use  in  Trinity  College,  or  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  or  in  sending  poor  children  to  school,  or  putting  them  out  as 
apprentices. 

In  1773  the  school  at  Ennis  was  founded,  which  brought  up  the  number  ot  Grammar 
Schools  to  the  existing  number,  four. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  are  a co-opted  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  ex-officio  members,  namely,  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  co-opted 
members  of  the  Board,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  the  Bight 
Honorable  Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Treasurer,  and, 
as  such,  ex-officio  the  Chairman  of  the  Board ; the  Earl  of  Erne,  the  Earl  of  Longford, 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Greene,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  Lord  O’Neill,  Sir  Arthur  E.  Guinness,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward  B.  Borough, 
Bart.,  William  Digges  La  Touche,  Edward  Pennefather,  Q.C.,  Col.  The  Bight  Hon.  T.  E. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Anthony  Lefroy,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Brooke,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
M.P.,  Henry  M.  Pilkington,  Q.C.,  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent,  the  Honorable  Judge  Harri- 
son, J.  C.  Stronge,  Bev.  H.  B.  Poole,  F.T.C.D.,  Lord  Monck,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The . routine  business  of  the  Board  was  discharged  by  a Standing  Committee, 
consisting  of  those  Governors  who  were  most  constant  in  their  attendance.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were : — The  Vice-Chancellor 
(Chairman),  the  Primate,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Greene,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  William  Digges  La  Touche,  Edward  Pennefather,  Q.C.,  Anthony 
Lefroy,  H.  M.  Pilkington,  Q.C.,  Thomas  V.  Nugent,  Judge  Harrison,  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  Sir  Edward  R.  Borough,  John  C.  Stronge,  the  Rev.  IL  R.  Poole, 
P.T.C.D.,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  Seal,  of  the  Board  was  used  only  at  meetings  of  the  Board  itself,  of  which  the 
quorum  was  five.  No  quorum  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  prescribed,  but  practically 
they  required  three,  though,  on  very  rare  occasions,  the  treasurer  with  only  one  other 
governor,  had  transacted  business.  Since  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  appointed  treasurer, 
there  had  only  been  one  meeting  of  the  Board  summoned  at  which  a quorum  did  not 
attend,  and  during  the  5 years  next  before  our  inquiry  the  average  attendance  at  the 
board  had  exceeded  nine,  and  at  the  Standing  Committee  had  exceeded  five.  The 
substantial  attendance  had  been  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  ex  officio  governors, 
and  as  to  the  members  ot  the  Standing  Committee,  almost  without  exception,  had  been 
remarkably  regular.  Out  of  13S  meetings  held  in  the  five  years  1875-9,  the  Treasurer 
had  attended  137  ; a list  of  the  attendances  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence 
No.  V.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  591. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  did  not  consider  the  management  of  the  charity 
to  be  satisfactory  ; they  especially  remarked  the  want  of  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  schools  of  every  class,  the  unsatisfactory  and  costly  mode  of  transacting  the  legal 
business  of  the  Board,  and  the  absence  of  a regular  system  of  accounts.  Some  improve- 
ments were  effected  upon  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
and  since  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland  as  Treasurer,  in  1872,  most 
of  the  defects  noticed  have,  to  a great  extent,  been  removed. 

The  office  of  Treasurer  was,  in  1858,  filled  by  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  also 
discharged  the  duties  of  Auditor,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Immediately  after 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  was  issued,  W.  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq., 
D.L.,  and  another  member  of  the  Board,  were  appointed  Auditors,  and  the  accounts 
have  since  been  annually  submitted  to  a full  audit  by  two  of  the  Governors. 

Mr.  Barlow  continued  in  his  position  of  Treasurer  until  his  death  in  1872,  when  the 
present  Treasurer,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  was  elected  to  the  office  by  the  governors. 

At  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  the  offices  of  Inspector 
of  Schools  and  Registrar  were  both  held  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  and  their  com- 
bination appears  to.  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  both  offices.  In  consequence 
of  a recommendation  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the  offices  were  separated 
in  1859,  and  Mr.  William  Henry  Rudkin  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  English 
Schools.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  he  still  held  that  office  at  a salary  of  £500°  per 
annum,  paying  his  own  travelling  expenses. 

No  Inspector  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  appointed  until  16th  April,  1875,  when 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gray,  F.T.C.D.,  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  .£100  per  annum. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Board  were  discharged  Erasmus 
continued  to  be  very  faulty  until  the  year  1873,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Barlo  ■> , the  then  Schools. 
solicitor,  was  changed,  and  Mr.  John  Maunsell,  the  present  solicitor,  was  appointed.  . — - 
Since  Mr.  Maunsell’s  appointment,  the  solicitor’s  functions  have  been  confined  strictly  V1  ’ " • 

to  the  transaction  of  the  legal  business  of  the  Board.  He  has  attended  only  when  there 
is  legal  business  to  be  transacted  and  for  the  purpose  ot  transacting  it,  and  has  taken 
no  part  whatever  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  tire  Board.  Each  bill  of  costs 
has  been  submitted  for  taxation  to  an  independent  solicitor. 

In  consequence  of  the  observations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854—8,  upon  the  Evid., 
accounts  of  the  Board,  a new  system  was  commenced,  and  Mr.  Barnes  was  appointed  3490-3. 
accountant  and  book-keeper  in  1857.  Mr.  La  louche  stated  to  us  that  since  that  time 
the  duties  of  the  accountant  had  been  very  well  performed,  and  that  the  books  were 
thoroughly  well  kept. 

The  accounts  were  made  up  to  the  1st  May  in  each  year,  and  the  following  Table  and 
Balance  Sheet  were  furnished  to  us  by  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  1st  May,  1878. 


Income  and  Expen  dituke. 


])r.  Expenditure. 


Trinity  College,  .... 
Christ’s  Hospital,  .... 
King’s  Hospital,  . . . • 

Grammar  Schools  (including 
.£1,982  2s.  7 d.  amount  of  repairs), 
English  Schools,  .... 
Great  Brunswick-street  School, 
Harcourt-street  School,  . 

Inspection  of  English  Schools  (three 

quarters), 

Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools, 
Office  salaries  and  annuity. 
Governors’  house,  40,  Harcourt-street, 

Incidentals, 

Transferred  to  credit  of  Treasurer’s 
poundage  fees,  .... 


£ s.  d, 
501  13  0 
98  15  0 
629  15  8 

3,482  11  2 
3,608  14  7 
184  5 3 
763  5 3 

378  0 0 
109  5 0 
378  19  4 
248  9 4 
73  7 6 

260  10  9 


Income.  Or. 

£ s. 

Southern  Estates,  . . . . 5,353  8 

Do.  for  amount  expended  out  of 

rents  on  Pallas  School,  . . 8 0 

"Western  Estates,  ....  3,058  2 
Do.  Renewal  fines,  . . . 30  15 

Dublin  Property,  . . . . 56  0 

Government  new  .£3  per  cent,  stock, 
two  half-year’s  dividends  on,  to 
April,  1878,  . . . . 474  1 

Amount  contributed  by  Corporation 
of  Drogheda  towards  alteration  of 
boundary  wall,  . . . . 20  0 

Interest  on  deposit  receipt  (No. 

82,829), 20  10 

By  stock  for  balance,  being  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  these 
twelve  months,  . . . . 1,756  12 


10,777 


11  10 


Balance  Sheet. 


Dr.  Balazice. 

£ s.  d. 

Government  Stock  (Governor’s  ac- 
count), Stock  £16,002  3s.  8 d.,  . 15,007  18  4 

Government  Stock  (Lord  Redesdale’s 

charity),  Stock  £553  16s.  Urf.,  . 572  6 1 

Edward  Galway — Suspense  account,  30  7 2 

Walter  Hore,  agent,  Western  Estates,  0 12 

Commissioners  of  Drainage,  . . 113  18  10 

Walter  Hore,  agent,  Dublin  Pro- 
perty, . . . • • • 31  8 11 

Registrar,  due  by  him,  but  paid  in 
salaries,  &c.,  early  in  May,  . . 1,584  17  2| 


Contra.  Or. 

£ s. 

Bank  of  Ireland  (due  the  Bank),  . 763  6 

Southern  Estates,  . . . . 115  0 

Western  Estates,  ....  00 

Land  purchased  by  Railways,  &c.,  . 3,210  0 
Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  . . 580  5 

Southern  Estates  (Kearney’s  agency),  5 15 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  . . . 117 

Walter  Hore,  agent,  Southern  Estates,  1 0 

Dublin  Property,  . . . . 31  8 

Rev.  George  Peacock’s  drainage  loan,  22  10 

Treasurer’s  poundage  fees,  . . .1,391  3 

Stock  (or  capital)  for  net  capital  ex- 
clusive of  value  of  estates,  &c.,  . 11,208  18 


d. 

6 

0 

3 

8 

10 


4 


0 

9 


6 


10 


d. 

1 

2 

9£ 

3 
9 
0 

11 

9 

11 

4 
0 

9 


17,340  17  8£ 


17,340  17 


8h 


In  the  year  ending  1st  May,  187S,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Grammar  Schools  was  Evid., 
stated  to  be  exceptionally  large,  the  ordinary  expenditure  upon  that  class  of  schools  2769-86. 
beino-  about  £l,500  per  annum,  less  than  half  the  outlay  upon  the  English  Schools.  >3:1 
The  item  “ Treasurer’s  poundage  fees  ” arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  was  Evid., 
originally  entitled  to  a poundage  on  the  rents.  A Charter  of  1833  provided  that  the  2813. 
poundage  fees. should  be  “set  apart  and  form  a fund  to  be  applied  as  the  Board  should 
from  time  to  time  direct.” 


The  estates  of  the  Governors  are  situate  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  ' ! 

and  Galway.  There  are  smaller  estates  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Westmeath,  and  in  3336-441. 
the  King’s  County.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  all  the  estates  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  agent,  Walter  Hore,  Esq.,  who  resided  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

The  ao-ent  collected  the  rents  half-yearly,  and  lodged  - his  receipts  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors,  furnishing  the  rentals  and  accounts 
once  in  each  year.  He  did  not  appear  to  make  any  periodical  or  systematic  inspection 
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Erasmus  of  the  property.  He  thought  the  rents  in  some  cases  “ quite  full  rents,  in  other  cases 

Smith's  they  may  be  low.”  The  Galway  property  included  a considerable  number  of  houses,  let 

Sehools.  tQ  ^eekJly  tenantS;  wh0  paid  their  rents  half-yearly.  Except  an  external  examina- 
tion by  the  agent  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  to  collect  the  rents,  there  was  no 
inspection  of  the  buildings  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  kept  in  proper  repair. 

App.  D,  p.  Mr.  Murphy  visited  the  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Galway  estates,  and  has  furnished 

301-8.  a fu]j  report  upon  each. 

The  Limerick  estate  contains  4,195a.  2r.  18^p.,  statute  measure,  is  rented  at  £4,470 
Is.  7 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £3,165  5s.,  and  the  lands  are  held  by  156  tenants. 
The  average  acreage  ol  each  holding  is  26a.  3k.  23 p.,  the  average  rent,  £28  13s., 
being  £1  Is.  3 cl.  per  statute  acre,  and  the  rental  is  29  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law 
valuation.  The  estate  is  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Pallas  Green,  and  the  lands 
vary  in  quality  from  cut-out  peat  to  some  of  the  very  richest  pasture  and  arable  land. 
There  were  maps  of  the  estate  in  the  Dublin  office,  of  some  of  which  the  agent  had  rough 
copies,  but  there  were  no  recent  valuations.  The  estate  was  valued  by  Sherrard, 
Brassiugton,  and  Green,  in  1818,  at  £3,930  10s.  8 d.  Mr.  Byrne  valued  the  estate  in 
1840  at  £3,731.  The  records  of  the  estate  were  not  very  accurately  kept.  The  survey 
book  of  the  Limerick  estate  difFered  from  the  Ordnance  measurement,  and  the  agent 
could  offer  no  explanation  of  the  discrepancy.  The  rental  of  1 378  did  not  give  a correct 
account  of  the  existing  tenancies  ; the  changes  did  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded 
as  they  occurred,  and  the  names  of  former  occupiers  who  had  long  ceased  to  exist  were 
retained  in  the  rental.  Up  to  the  year  1840  almost  the  whole  of  the  Limerick  estate 
was  let  to  middlemen,  and  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  were  recorded  in  the  surveys 
of  the  estate.  One  townland,  which  in  1818  was  held  under  lease . by  a middleman 
whose  under-tenants  were  described  as  very  poor,  is  now  held  directly  from  the 
Governors  by  the  occupying  tenants,  whose  rental  is  43|  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law 
valuation.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the  Board,  at  the  termination  of  the  middleman’s 
lease,  having  simply  taken  over  the  tenants  at  the  rent  they  were  then  paying.  Mr. 
Murphy  could  not  see  or  learn  that  they  were  in  any  worse  condition  than  the  tenants 
on  the  other  portions  of  the  estate,  whose  rents,  as  compared  with  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  were  very  much  lower. 

Rep.,  App.  In  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  one  holding,  containing  34a.  Or. 

p.  33.  26p.,  plantation  measure,  is  referred  to,  which  was  occupied  then  (1857)  by  the 

Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Grean,  at  £12  12s.  per  annum,  or  about  7s.  6d.  per  acre, 
though  valued  by  Mr.  Byrne  at  £3  8s.  per  acre.  That  farm  is  now  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Connor,  at  a rent  of  £68  6s.  6d:,  about  40s.  per  Irish  acre  ; the  Poor  Law  valuation 
is  £56  15s.  The  average  rent  of  the  locality  is  54s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
considers  this  farm  still  much  underlet.  His  attention  was  also  directed  to  a farm  held 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  district  at  the  rent  of  2-7s.  6 o',  per  Irish  acre,  which 
appeared  to  be  very  much  below  its  value.  In  this  and  another  instance  the  agent’s 
estimate  of  a fair  rent  had  been  reduced  by  the  Governors  after  referring  the  matter 
to  the  agent  of  a neighbouring  estate,  a course  which  Mr.  Murphy  thought  calculated 
to  destroy  the  influence  oi  the  agent  of  the  estate,  and  likely  to  generate  a degree 
of  listlessness  and  want  of  anxiety  for  the  interests  of  the  estates.  The  Rev. 
Alexander  M-Loughlm  holds  42a. lit.  12p.  of  land,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £21  2$.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Cashel  had  obtained  a lease  of  these  lands,  which  consisted  of  cut- 
away bog,  and  erected  four  rows  of  double  cottages,  in  which  he  offered  a home 
and  employment  to  those  who  became  members  of  his  communion.  I he  Bishops 
farm,  as  it  is  still  called,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  and  the 
houses  are  now  occupied  by  his  sub-tenants.  John  Quinlan,  of  Ballycoshown,  com- 
plained that  his  farm  was  highly  rented.  Ee  holds  15a.  3r.  2p.,  Irish  measure,  at  a 
rent  of  £25  4s.  5 cl,  being  32s.  per  Irish  acre  ; the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £22.  The 
average  rent  of  the  townland  is  27s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  relatively  to  his  neighbours,  Mr. 
Murphy  thinks  Quinlan  is  highly  rented.  Quinlan,  however,  holds  another  farm  in  the 
same  townland,  containing  12a.  Or.  8p.,  formerly  occupied  by  a tenant  named  Howard, 
to  whom  Quinlan  paid  £170,  something  over  £l 4 per  acre.  Quinlan  holds  this  farm 
at  the  rent  formerly  paid  by  Howard,  viz.  : — 25s.  per  acre,  and  is  bound  by  his  agree- 
ment with  the  outgoing  tenant,  to  permit  the  Widow  Howard  to  occupy  a house  and 
garden,  and  to  give  her  the  grass  of  a cow,  all  free  for  her  life.  The  land  is  of  no 
better  quality  than  his  other  farm,  and  if  interest  on  the  sum  paid  for  “ tenant-right  ” 
were  added,  it  would  bring  the  rent  up  to  38s.  an  acre.  Quinlan  is  also  tenant  of  4a. 
3r.  I4p.,  in  the  same  townland,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  under  a lease  which  did  not  contain  the  usual  non-alienation 
clauses,  and  the  lessees’  executors  sold  the  interest  to  several  parties.  Quinlan  paid 
£iu0  for  the  lot  he  holds,  being  about  £40  per  acre,  the  rent  being  21s.  bd.  per  Irish 
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acre.  When  the  lease  expired  Quinlan  was  informed  that  he  should  pay  the  Gover- 
nors 40s.  per  acre,  “ a proposition  to  which  he  strongly  demurs.”  Mr.  Murphy  thinks 
this  a striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  granting  leases  without  non-alienation 
clauses,  and  fears  the  estate  will  be  involved  in  trouble  with  the  sub-tenants,  parti- 
cularly as  the  Board  did  not  take  up  the  lands  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

A new  form  of  lease  has  now  been  adopted  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  requisite 
stipulations,  pi'ovides  that  “ tenants  whose  holdings  shall  be  valued  by  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  over  £50,”  shall  be  precluded  from  making  claims  under  the  Land  Act,  1870. 
Mr.  Murphy  does  not  think  this  a judicious  clause.  The  tenantry  and  the  estate  would 
prosper  more  it  each  tenant  felt  that,  whether  he  held  by  lease  or  otherwise,  the  value 
he  had  added  to  his  holding  by  his  industry  and  the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  was 
secured  to  him.  The  Governors  have  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  W orks  a sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  in  arterial  and  thorough  drainage  ; the  work  has  been  most 
judiciously  laid  out,  and  is  being  executed  in  first  rate  style.  A large  tract  of  land, 
now  held  at  about  30s.  per  Irish  acre,  will  be  much  improved,  and  situated  as. it  is, 
should,  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  opinion,  be  well  worth  50s.  per  Irish  acre  when  the  drainage 
works  are  completed.  He  was  not  aware  what  arrangements,  if  any,  had  been  made 
with  the  occupiers  in  reference  to  this  improved  value. 

The  estate  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  contains  3,020a.  1r.  8p.,  statute  mea- 
sure, rented  at  £2, 048. 19s.  l\d.  ; the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £1,708  5s.,  and  the  lands 
are  held  by  107  tenants.  The  average  acreage  of  each  holding  is  28-|-  acres ; the 
average  yearly  rent,  £19  3s. ; the  average  acreable  rent,  13s.  6 d.,  and  the  rental,  llijr  per 
cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  This  estate  is  considerably  scattered,  the  townlands  of 
Abbeylands  and  Rathsesseragh  being  close  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  Soloheadbeg  2\  miles 
from  the  Limerick  Junction,  and  Drumsane  and  Gortacoolrush  not  far  from  Thurles. 
The  Abbeylands  contain  106a.  3r.  9p.,  statute  measure,  of  which  15A.  3r.  19p.,  statute 
measure,  are  held  as  a perquisite  by  the  Master  of  the  Tipperary  Grammar  School, 
which  is  situated  on  the  lands.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  hold  21a.  Or.  Ip.,  statute  mea- 
sure, at  £5  9s.  2d.  per  Irish  acre,  and  the  remaining  69a.  3r.  20p.  are  held  by  other 
tenants  at  rents  varying  from  52 s.  6 d.  to  80s.  per  Irish  acre.  In  one  case,  a tenant 
who  holds  6a.  3r.  16p.,  Irish  measure,  at  £21  11s.  6d.,  paid  £200  to  the  former  occu- 
pant for  the  good  will,  and  now  complains  of  the  high  rent  of  his  farm,  for  which  he 
pays  63s.  per  Irish  acre.  His  neighbour  holds  3.v.  3r.  20p.,  Irish  measure,  at  77s.  6d. 
per  Irish  acre.  The  Guardians  of  the  Union  hold  6a.  Or.  11p.,  Irish  measure,  at  52s. 
6d.  per  Irish  acre,  a rent  “ ridiculously  below  the  value.”  The  townland  of  Rath- 
sesseragh is  also  close  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  is  principally  occupied  as  market 
gardens.  These  lands  and  the  Abbeylands  should  have  been  treated  as  townparks,  and 
would  have  been  readily  sought  after  at  very  high  rents  for  this  purpose ; but  now  that 
they  have  been  treated  as  farms  and  the  “ good  will”  allowed  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
these  considerations  are  out  of  the  question.  The  townland  of  Soloheadbeg  was  held  by 
middlemen  up  to  the  year  1835,  at  rents  stated  to  be  33  per  cent,  over  the  rents 
charged  by  the  Governors  after  the  lands  came  into  their  hands.  The  Governors  expended 
a large  sum,  borrowed . from  the  Board  of  Works,  on  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  relet  the  lands  about  the  year  1856,  at  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  £70  5s.  8 d., 
which  only  just  covered  the  interest  of  the  Board  of  Works’  loan,  so  that  practically  the 
tenants  are  now  paying  33  per  cent,  under  the  rental  paid  to  the  middleman  in  1835. 
The  farms  appear  to  be  well  laid  out  and  well  fenced  ; the  rents  vary  from  34s.  to  22s. 
per  Irish  acre,  which  Mr.  Murphy  considers  very  moderate,  but  they  seem  to  be  un- 
equally assessed.  The  rental  is  17  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  holds  twenty  Irish  acres  at  £34,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £26  10s. 
He  has  sublet  the  lands  to  four  tenants,  one  of  whom  is  tenant  of  other  portions  of  the 
townland  held  directly  under  the  governors.  Mr.  Smith  charges  46s.  per  acre  for  his 
land,  and  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  hear  any  complaint  about  that  rent,  though  the  tenant 
was  ‘‘  very  decided  in  his  language”  as  to  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  Governors,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and  12s.  6d.  per  acre  less  than  he  pays  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  certainly  not  superior  land.  A new  valuation  should  be  made,  in  which 
a careful  note  of  all  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  should  be  recorded.  There  is  a 
very  fine  limestone  quarry  on  this  townland,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
utilized.  The  houses  are  fairly  comfortable,  and  the  tenants  appear  to  be  prosperous. 
The  remaining  townlands  of  the  Tipperary  estate,  which  are  near  Thurles,  are  let  at  17 
per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  including  the  buildings,  or  at  25  per  cent,  over 
it,  if  the  buildings  be  excluded.  The  lands  vary  in  quality,  from  good  deep  arable,  to 
thin  poor  grazing  land,  and  appear  to  be  rather  unevenly  let,  as  compared  with  the 
Poor  Law  valuation,  but  Mr.  Murphy  thought  the  unevenness  “ more  the  fault  of  the 
valuation  than  of  the  rents,”  which  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  some  of  the  okl  tenants, 
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who  stated  that  the  valuation  put  upon  the  arable  land  was  much  higher  than  that 
put.  upon  land  of  equal  quality  which  happened  to  be  in  grass  at  the  time,  lhe  in- 
equalities had,  however,  “ disturbed  the  minds  of  the  tenantry.  ’ One  tenant  who  held 
53.4  acres  at  £35  12s.  10 d.  (13s.  4 cl.  per  Irish  acre),  complained  much  of  his  rent,  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  being  £27,  but  this  included  six  acres,  which,  against  the  rules  of  the 
estate  and  without  the  agent’s  knowledge,  he  had  taken  from  another  tenant,  subject  to 
a rent  of  £2  8s.  per  annum,  paying  £130  for  the  “ tenant-right.  The  Rev  Mr.  bry 
holds  sixty-five  statute  acres,  at  a rent  of  £25,  valued  by  the  agent  at  exactly  double 
that  amount,  which  Mr.  Murphy  thought  “ exceedingly  moderate.  Part  of  the 
holding  had  been  sublet,  but  Mr.  Murphy  could  not  ascertain  at  what  rate,  lhe 
Governors  had  arranged  to  spend  £1,000,  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works,  in  drain- 
age on  these  townlands,  charging  the  tenants  the  same  low  rate  of  interest  at  which 
they  had  obtained  the  loan.  Many  of  the  tenants  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
arrano-ement,  and  the  works  were  well  executed,  and  likely  to  prove  “ amply  renumei- 
ative.”  Extensive  drainage  is  still  required,  and  much  wet  land,  now  absolutely  un- 
profitable, might  be  rendered  good  sound  land,  and  the  tenantry  thus  enabled  easily  to 
pay  double  the  present  rent.  There  are  several  instances  of  subletting,  and  the 
tenantry  seem  “rather  difficult  to  deal  with  . . . . 

“ The  Western  Estates,”  in  the  county  and  town  of  Galway,  are  chiefly  held  by 
middlemen,  under  leases  and  fee-farm  grants.  The  holdings  are  much  confused  ; the 
ao-ent  had  no  maps  or  records,  and  he  and  his  assistant,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Murphy, 
were  “utteily  unable  to  identify  the  premises  in  the  town  lots.”  Under  the  statutes 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  report,  the  Governors  were  obliged  to  grant  perpetual  leases 
of  the  principal  portion  of  these  estates,  but  Mr.  Murphy  could  not  ascertain  the 
principle  on  which  the  rents  (which  were  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  subject  to  vari- 
ation), were  ascertained.  The  terminable  leases  contain  clauses  binding  the  tenants 
not  to  make  claims  under  the  Land  Act,  1870.  Of  this  Mr.  Murphy  disapproves 
The  tenant  of  a valuable  seashore  complains  that  his  seaweed  is  carried  away,  and 
thinks  the  Governors  should  protect  him.  The  buildings  upon  some  of  the  holdings,  m 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Galway,  are  in  a disgraceful  condition  of  utter  neglect,  and 
there  appears  to  be  reason  to  believe  that,  through  want  of  maps  or  knowledge  of  the 
property  on  the  part  of  the  Governors,  some  valuable  property  may  have  “ passed  away. 
The  master  of  the  Galway  school  enjoys  thirteen  acres  of  excellent  land,  “ as  a per- 
quisite,” free  of  rent.  Mr.  Murphy  formed  the  opinion  that,  “ this  valuable  estate  has 
suffered  from  the  most  sheer  neglect,”  and  has  stated  the  data  on  which  that  opinion 
was  arrived  at  in  his  report.  A “ running  gale”  or  half  year’s  back-rent  is  allowed  on 
this  estate  to  all,  from  “ weekly  tenants”  (who  pay  half-yearly),  to  the  holders  of  fee- 
farm  grants,  and  this  arrear  in  the  rental  of  1878  amounted  to  over  £1,200. 

The  lands  in  Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  the  King’s  County,  are  all  cheaply  rented. 

Mr.  Murphy  thus  summarizes  the  income  of  the  Governors  derived  from  the  estates: 


Tipperary, 

Limerick,  . 

„ Bog  rents, 

,,  Fair-green,  Pallas, 

Galway,  . . . ■ 

Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  King’s  County, 
Game  rent,  Sligo,  . 


The  average  outgoings  were, 
Leaving  a net  income  of, 


Total, 


2,048  19 
4,520  5 
133  6 
60  0 
2,860  6 
866  1 


10,528  18  1 
1,727  12  7 


The  agent’s  accounts  appeared  to  be  most  accurately  kept  and  audited. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manao-ement  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  . , . „ ' , - T n •, 

The  Treasurer  informed  us  that  he  considered  the  schools  to  be  Churchy  oi  Ireland 
Eviu.,  2908.  schools  ; ” they  were  “ established  by  Erasmus  Smith  in  connection  with  the  Established 
aiis’  -Church 'of  the  country,  now  represented  by  the  Irish  Church,”  and  having  regard  to.  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  viz.  : — 

« N0  part  of  the  statutes,  or  rules,  or  regulations,  shall  be  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  that  shall  be  then  in  force—” 

the  Treasurer  thought  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  appoint  a 
Roman  Catholic  either  as  head  master  or  assistant  in  the  schools.  He  stated  that, 


3118. 

2922. 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  masters  must  formerly  have  been  members  of 

the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Governors  still  worked  the  instxtu-  Schools. 

tion  as  if  it  was  in  connection  with  the  late  Established  Church.  Evict- 2886 

The  Rev.  W.  Todd  Martin,  in  the  course  of  the  statement  which  he  tendered  on  2905  ’ 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  said  : 

“ The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint  on  6248. 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.  The  grounds  of  complaint  are  briefly  these — that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  unfairly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  foundation,  and 
that  the  endowment,  wliich  was  originally  designed  to  promote  grammar  school  education  chiefly, 
has  been  in  great  pirt  diverted  to  the  support  of  elementary  English  schools,  the  maintenance  ot 
Fellowships  and  Lecturerships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  grants  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

As  to  the  exclusion  of  Presbyterians  from  the  government  of  the  charity,  he  said 

« The  trustees  into  whose  hands  Erasmus  Smith  entrusted  his  lauds,  for  reasons  specified  in  his 
original  instrument,  dated  1st  December,  1657,  were  all  noted  Puritans.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
men  more  heartily  opposed  to  Prelacy ; yet  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  confession  of  faith  is 
that  drawn  up  at  Westminster  by  the  Puritan  divines  of  that  period,  and  approved  by  Parliament, 
and  whose  form  of  worship  is  identical  with  that  observed  by  those  original  trustees,  has  been 
excluded  from  the  educational  benefits  accruing  from  the  foundation.  Surely  in  this  the  Church 
has  suffered  injustice.  In  answer,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  granted 
in  1669,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor.  But  a great  political  change  had  meanwhile  taken  place. 

The  Epi- copal  Church  had  been  re-establb  hed.  If  a charter  was  to  be  obtained  at  all  there  must  be 
the  recognition  of  the  altered  state  of  things.  Provisions  more  favourable  to  Protestants  outside  the 
Established  Church  could  not  be  expected  than  those  which  the  charter  contains.  The  only  conces- 
sions which  it  requires  are  that  the  masters  shall  be  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  that 
they  shall  sign  the  first  two  canons  of  the  United  Church.  There  are  no  requirements  that  the 
scholars  shall  attend  the  parish  church,  while  they  are  to  be  taught  doctrine  identical  with  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — the  doctrine  of  Archbishop  Ussher’s.  catechism.  It  is  only  in  1712  that 
•we  find  the  governors  making  rules  which  require  the  use,  at  daily  worship,  of  prayer  out  of  the 
Eno-lish  Liturgy,  attendance  at  the  parish  church,  the  use  of  Dr.  Mann’s  catechism,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  scholars  for  confirmation.  It  is  very  certain  that  Erasmus  Smith  did  not  in  any  wav 
countenance  or  support  the  doclrines  and  rites  which  distinguish  the  Episcopal  from  the  Presbyterian 
creed  and  service.  The  exclusion  of  all  except  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  enjoyment  of  his  endowments  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  his  intention.” 

Mr.  Todd  Marlin  stated,  however,  that  he  was  aware  that  the  regulations  of  1712, 
to  which  he  referred,  had  not  been  long  in  operation,  and  were  not  enforced. 

As  to  the  diversion  of  the  funds  from  grammar  schools  to  elementary  English  schools, 
he  contended  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  there  had  been  no 
sufficient  ground  for  expending  the  trust  funds  on  the  maintenance  of  rival  schools, 
and  said 

“ At  the  present  time,  when  the  National  system  is  so  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  these  rival  schools. 

The  funds  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  devoted  to  the  more  urgent  and  important  work  of 
grammar  school  education.  In  the  present  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  all  revenues  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  grammar  schools  should  be  allocated  strictly  to  that  purpose.” 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  Treasurer  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,  the  Governors  had  been  reducing  the  number  of  English  Schools, 
and  withdrawing  their  grants  from  localities  where  National  schools  could  be  maintained 
under  Protestant  management,  and  this  subject  of  the  Rev.  Todd  Martin’s  statement 
will  be  found  more  specifically  referred  to  in  the  portion  of  our  Report  dealing  with  the 
English  Schools  ( infra  p.  84). 

As  to  the  grants  to  Trinity  College  and  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Mr.  Todd  Martin  said: — 

“ The  provision  in  the  charter  that  a Hebrew  or  other  Lecturership  should  be  founded  in  Trinity 
College  has  been  expanded  into  a very  considerable  annual  grant.  The  annual  contribution  to  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  is  another  charge  which  is  objectionable.  That  institution  is  exclusively 
Episcopalian.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a valuable  charity,  but  the  trust  f unds  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation 
should  not  be  made  contributory  to  its  support.  I am  aware  that  this  annual  grant,  as  well  as  other 
charges  to  which  I have  taken  exception,  is  by  authority  of  Act  of  Parliament,  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  may  need  to  be  reviewed  and  repealed.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  an  indisputable 
claim  to  an  equal  share  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  all  the  educational  benefits  derivable 
from  the  liberal  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  body  in  this 
country  really  representing  the  Puritan  Creed,  and  the  mode  of  worship  to  which  the  donor  was 
attached.  In  carrying  out  Protestant  objects,  the  Legislature,  acting  through  the  Established 
Church,  had  in  past  times  made  over  to  the  members  of  that  Church  the  revenues  of  this  foundation. 

Such  disposal  of  them,  at  no  time  fail-  to  Presbyterians,  is  Avithout  plausible  defence  uoav  that  the 
State  has  withdrawn  its  sanction  and  support  by  disestablishment.  Presbyterians  ask  only  what  is 
equitable  when  they  say  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  to  which  they  have 
been  all  along  justly  entitled.” 
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78  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

Several  matters  of  general  importance  in  reference  to  the  management  and  condition 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  but  which  more  specially  affect  or  relate  to  particular  classes 
of  those  schools,  will  'be  found  noticed  in  the  following  portions  of  our  Report. 

Grammar  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  four  Grammar  Schools,  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
remarked  that  they  were  neglected  and  insufficiently  controlled  by  the  Governors — that 
they  were  never  inspected — that  the  rules  for  religious  instruction  laid  down  by  the 
Charter  were  not  observed — that  the  Exhibitions  in  T.C.D.  were  inadequate,  and  not 
sufficient  to  attract  competitors — that  the  trust  for  beautifying  the  school-houses  had 
been  neglected,  and  the  cost  of  repair  frequently  thrown  on  the  masters — that  the 
Governors  had  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nominating  free 
pupils,  and  bad  not  made  known  to  the  tenants  on  their  estates  the  existence  of  the 
right  of  their  children  to  free  admission,  and  that  in  none  of  the  schools  was  there  the 
requisite  number  of  free  pupils. 

Improvements  have  since  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  charity  in  respect  of 
almost  all  these  matters  of  observation. 

We  were  informed  that  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  since 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gray  in  IS 75,  had  been  strict  and  systematic.  He  visited  each 
school  twice  in  each  year,  once  at  a stated  period,  and  again  without  notice  at  an  un- 
certain time.  He  examined  every  pupil,  and  also  the  buildings,  and  furnished  detailed 
reports,  which  were  submitted  as  they  came  in,  first  to  the  Standing  Committee,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Board  of  Governors;  and  if  anything  occurred  in  the  way  of  deficiencies 
in  the  answering  of  the  boys,  the  Registrar  was  directed  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  head  master,  and  to  call  his  attention  to  the  complaint  by  the  Inspector  as  to  the 
answering  in  the  particular  subject.  The  Governors  exercised  control  over  the  charges 
for  day  pupils  and  for  boarders,  and  these  could  not  be  altered  without  their  sanction. 

The  Governors  had  made  the  following  regulations  for  religious  instruction,  which 
were  given  to  every  head  master  on  his  appointment : — “ On  every  day  all  pupils,  who 
have  attained  a suitable  proficiency,  shall  read  to  the  master  or  assistant  a portion  of 
the  Bible ; the  master  or  assistant  shall  then  examine  the  pupils  as  to  their  understand- 
ing what  they  have  read,  and  explain  the  sense  in  plain  language.  The  pupils  whose 
parents  are  members  of  the  Church  shall  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  (Archbishop  Ussher’s  or  Bishop  Mann’s  catechism  is  recommended),  and  no 
other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or  admitted  in  the  school.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
Governors  were  aware  that  Roman  Catholic  boys  attended  the  schools,  and  they  had 
never  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  discretion  of  the  bead  masters  in  reference  to  those 
boys.  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  head  masters  did  not  insist  on  the  rule  being 
carried  out  with  respect  to  children  whose  parents  objected  to  it,  and  in  Harcourt-street 
school  there  were  no  actual  rules  in  force  as  to  religious  instruction ; to  that  extent 
the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  not  carried  out.  In  the  resolution  which  the  Gover- 
nors passed  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools,  the  following 
provision  was  made  : — “ That  Mr.  Gray  be  directed  at  each  inspection  to  hold  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Church  catechism,  but  no  boy  shall  be  required  to 
attend  such  examination  whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  object  thereto.”  The  Gover- 
nors appoint  as  masters  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  only. 

With  regard  to  Exhibitions,  there  were  under  the  Act  of  George  I.  twenty  Exhibitions 
in  Trinity  College  of  £8  and  fifteen  of  £6  a year,  Irish.  The  Exhibitioners  were  free 
of  rent  for  their  rooms  in  College.  These  Exhibitions  were,  before  the  date  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  1854-8,  increased  to  £12  and  £10  a year  respectively  ; but  in  1 86  L a new 
regulation  was  made,  by  which  the  origiual  twenty  Exhibitions  at  £8  and  fifteen  at  £6 
were  resumed,  and  the  Governors  supplemented  each  year  one  of  the  Exhibitions  of  £8 
Irish  (£7  7s.  8 d.  sterling)  by  £32  12s.  id.,  raising  it  to  £40,  and  another  by  £17  12s. 
id.,  raising  it  to  £25.  These  supplemented  Exhibitions  were  not  attached  to  any  parti- 
cular Grammar  School,  but  were  open  for  competition  to  first  year’s  students  of  Trinity 
College  who  had  been,  for  three  years  previous  to  their  entrance,  pupils  in  any  of  the  four 
Gi-ammar  Schools.  The  examination  for  these  Exhibitions  took  place  with  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Royal  Scholarships,  they  were  subject  to  similar  regulations,  and  tenable 
for  five  years.  The  disposal  of  the  small  statutory  Exhibitions  was  formerly  left  to  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  they  were  usually  awarded  at  the  Degree  Examination 
to  distinguished  students  irrespective  of  the  places  of  their  education,  and  were 
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tenable  up  to  the  standing  of  Master  of  Arts.  Latterly,  if  any  pupils  from  Erasmus  E^~s 
Smith’s  schools  failed  to  get  the  supplemented  Exhibitions,  but  yet  answered  fairly  in  chm^mar 
the  examination,  the  Governors  have  required  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  award  Schools. 
statutory  Exhibitions  to  them.  Evid., 

2854-5. 

Between  1874  and  1877  the  attention  of  the  Governors  was  called  to  the  necessity  Evid., 
for  making  some  change  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  school  buildings  in  repair.  2777-80. 

There  had  not,  under  their  former  practice,  been  any  periodical  inspection  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  head  masters  were,  under  their  agreements  with  the  Board,  bound  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  Experience  showed  that  this  obligation  was  practically 
useless;  and  after  communication  with  their  architect,  Mr.  Sytnes,  and  upon  a report 
of  the  Treasurer  dated  December  20,  1877,  the  Governors  put  the  four  schools  into 
thorough  repair,  and  relieved  the  masters  from  all  liability  for  heavy  repairs,  but 
required  them  to  be  responsible  for  internal  repairs  and  cleanliness,  and  for  any  actual 
mischief  done;  they  have  also,  since  1874,  caused  a careful  inspection  of  the  buildings  of 
each  school  to  be  made  once  at  least  in  every  three  years  by  their  architect,  who  was 
required  on  each  occasion  to  make  a complete  report  in  writing  on  each  school — showing 
the  condition  of  the  premises  and  the  repairs,  if  any,  required,  with  their  estimated  cost. 

The  expenditure  since  1874  upon  the  four  school-houses  has  amounted  to  nearly 
£9,0(30,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  represented  the  cost  of  restoring  them  from  the 
condition  into  which  they  had  fallen  under  the  previous  arrangement  to  the  good  state 
in  which  they  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  The  Governors  hoped  in  future  to 
secure  the  proper  preservation  of  the  school  buildings  at  a comparatively  small  cost. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  Governors  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  nomi-  Evid., 
nate  twenty  free  pupils  to  each  school ; “ practically  there  had  been  a great  change  in  2877- 
educational  matters  in  Ireland  since  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  great  facilities  had 
been  afforded  to  the  poor  for  obtaining  a more  suitable  education  than  that  provided 
in  the  Grammar  Schools.”  Their  practice  had  been  never  to  reject  any  boy  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  as  a free  pupil,  and  was  thought  eligible,  but  the  number  had 
never  come  up  to  twenty  in  any  school,  as  there  were  never  so  many  applicants. 

The  Governors  observed  two  rules  in  the  admission  of  free  pupils.  First,  not  to  admit 
any  boy  the  circumstances  of  whose  parents  did  not  require  that  he  should  receive  _ a 
free  education.  Second,  not  to  admit  free  pupils  who  from  their  very  humble  class  in 
life  or  from  other  circumstances  would  not  be  suitable  to  associate  with  the  pupils  usually 
educated  at  these  schools.  The  number  of  free  pupils  in  the  four  Grammar  Schools  at 
the  time  of  our  inquiry  was  twenty-two,  viz.,  seven  in  Drogheda,  two  in  Tipperary,  eight  2884-5. 
in  Galway,  and  five  in  Ennis.  The  free  pupils  were  day  scholars ; sixteen  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  three  Roman  Catholics,  and  three  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  Governors  had  never  received  an  application  for  the 
admission  of  children  of  the  tenants  upon  their  estates  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  that 
the  privileges  of  the  tenantry  in  respect  to  free  education  in  such  schools  have  not  been 
availed  of,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  an  education  which  would  be 
acpepted  by  the  tenantry,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  at 
the  same  time  adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  as  to  religious  education.  Mr.  3l2- 
W.  Hore,  the  agent  over  the  estates,  stated  that  some  of  the  tenants  on  the  Limerick 
and  Tipperary  properties  would  wish  to  raise  their  sons,  and  send  them  to  schools  of  a 
higher  class  than  the  National  Schools  ; that  the  tenants  in  Galway  were  of  the 
wealthier  class ; but  that  the  fact  that  they  were  Catholics  would  probably  prevent  3429. 
them  from  claiming  any  rights  which  they  might  be  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governors. 

The  Governors  allow  a salary  of  £100  a year  for  the  head  master  of  each  Grammar  Evid.,  2866 
School,  and  £100  for  an  assistant,  except  at  Galway,  where  the  allowance  was  £150. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  Governors  were  anxious,  as  soon  as  they  could  afford 
it,  to  increase  the  allowance  for  assistant  masters,  and  that  when  they  recovered  their 
financial  position  after  the  late  heavy  expenditure  on  repairs  they  contemplated  making 
some  change  in  that  respect.  , 

The  course  of  education  is  generally  classical,  and  all  the  boys  must  learn  Latin,  but, 
need  not  learn  Greek,  or  take  any  advanced  instruction  in  Latin  or  mathematics,  and 
can  content  themselves,  if  they  so  desire,  with  a purely  commercial  education.  This, 
however,  is  not  often  sought,  and  the  Inspectors  reported  that  all  the  boys  go  on  with 
the  general  course. 
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Droyheda  Free  Grammar  School,  County  of  Louth. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  were  then  61  pupils  on  the 
roll  of  this  school.  In  IS 77  Mr.  Whitty,  the  then  head  master,  was  transferred  to 
Ennis,  and  took  almost  all  his  boarders  with  him.  The  present  head-master,  Mr. 
Aldhouse,  “had  to  begin  the  work  over  again,  and  make  a school  for  himself.”  At 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  (April  10,  1870),  there  were  only  23  pupils  on  the  roll,  but  at 
the  date  of  Mr.  Mahafiy’s  visit  (1880),  he  found  at  the  school  three  assistants,  25  boarders, 
of  whom  7 were  Dissenters,  and  18  day  boys,  of  whom  5 were  Roman  Catholics. 
He  reports  that  the  school  was  rising  steadily  in  numbers  under  the  present  master. 
The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  situation  of  the  school-house  in  the  town  and  the  fact 
that  a great  many  boys  from  the  district  were  sent  to  Armagh  Royal  School,  in  the 
adjoining  county,  diminished  the  number  of  the  pupils  at  Drogheda. 

Six  of  the  43  pupils  were  free.  The  charges  were  £52  a year  for  boarders  and  £12 
for  day  hoys,  for  the  full  classical  course.  A commercial  education  was  provided  for 
day  scholars  at  £6  a year. 

Mr.  Mahaffv  reports  that  the  buildings  were  commodious,  and  the  school-room,  with 
its  adjoining  class-rooms,  a model  of  what  such  a building  ought  to  be.  As  to  the  state 
of  instruction,  he  remarks — “ I examined  the  boys  in  the  principal  subjects,  and  found 
them  on  the  whole  fair  in  their  answering.  But  in  some  points  improvement  is  desir- 
able. A senior  class  wrote  almost  uniformly  bad  dictation  exercises,  and  a junior  class 
were  almost  all  puzzled  by  an  ordinary  sum  in  intei'est,  though  they  were  familiar  with 
the  rule.  Yet,  both  in  languages  and  in  science,  one  or  two  of  them. showed  remarkable 
talent.  A chemical  laboratory  has  j ust  been  started,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  teach- 
ing of  natural  science.” 

Ennis  Free  Grammar  School,  County  of  Clare. 

The  Roval  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  were  then  58  pupils  on  the  roll 
of  this  school,  38  of  whom  were  boarders,  aud  20  day  pupils,  9 of  the  latter  being  free. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  39  boarders,  3 being  Roman  Catholics,  and  IS  day  boys,  one  being 
a Roman  Catholic,  at  the  school.  There  were  3 salaried  and  2 pupil  assistants,  and 
the  school  was  in  a surprisingly  good  state  considering  its  antecedents.  The  last 
master  had  left  it  at  a low  ebb.  The  building  was  lai-ge  and  straggling— indeed,  too  large 
for  the  requirements  of  the  place,  and  required  new  plaster.  The  keeping  of  the  build- 
ings seemed  fairly  good.  In  science  the  boys  were  admirably  taught.  The  head-master 
himself  a distinguished  science  scholar,  devoted  his  whole  time  to  this  side  of  the  school. 
The  little  boys  also  answered  well  in  spelling,  not  so  well  in  easy  geographical  questions. 
The  answering  in  French  and  German  was  fair,  and  in.  Latin  and  Greek  the  upper 
classes  were  fairly  prepared.  There  was  hardly  any  teaching  in  natural  science. 
There  was  urgent  need  of  a school  library  and  of  a reading-room  for  the  boys,  and  a 
detached  infirmary  was  desirable. 

Galway  Free  Grammar  School. 

This  school  was  built  in  1812  at  a cost  of  £8,985  16s.  lOd,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  there  was  not  a single  boarder,  and  there  were 
only  twenty  day  pupils.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  at  the  school  28  boarders 
(including  9 Protestant  Dissenters),  and  40  day-boys  (7  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics) ; 
7 of  the  pupils  were  free. 

The  school  premises  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a state  of  disrepair  during  the  tenancy 
of  the  late  head  master,  and  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Biggs,  the  present  head  master, 
in  1875,  the  Governors  were  obliged  to  expend  over  £3,000  in  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. 

Previously  to  his  appointment  to  this  school,  Dr.  Biggs  had  a large  school  at 
Parsonstown,  and  most  of  his  boarders  migrated  with  him  from  Parsonstown  to 
Galway.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  as’  these  boys  left  the  school  their  places 
were  not  filled  by  proportionate  numbers  of  new  boarders. 

To  the  “great  tendency  existing  in  Ireland  amongst  the  better  classes  to  send 
their  sons  to  English  schools  for  education,”  the  Governors  attributed  in  a great 
measure  the  .want  of  greater  success  in  this  and  the  other  Grammar  Schools. 

The  locality  of  the  Galway  School  was  described  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  as  “ eminently 
unsuited  for  a boarding  school,  but  for  the  same  reason  eminently  requiring  a good 
day  school.”  He  found  four  assistants  and  fifty-four  boys  present  at  the  school.  The 
state  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  was  on  the  whole  good,  and  in  mathematics  very 
good,  but  in  English  deficient,  and  in  French  indifferent.  He  considers  the  staff  of 
masters  peculiarly  good,  as  all  are  experienced  and  professional  teachers.  The  premises 
were  not  in  perfect  l’epair,  or  well  kept. 
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Tipperary  Free  Grammar  School.  Erasmus 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  at  the  commencement  of  their  inquiry  found  this  Grammar 
school  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  there  being  not  a single  boarder  and  only  twenty-  Sclffs- 
one  day  pupils  on  the  roll.  Before  the  date  of  their  report  the  master  was  called  upon  to  ReP->  P-  70- 
resign,  a new  master  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  the  school  was  fast  regaining  the  ibid.,  p.  71. 
position  it  had  lost.  The  Commissioners  advised  that  the  Governors  shoul<f  by  inspec- 
tion guard  against  the  school  being  again  brought  into  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which 
it  had  been. 

Notwithstanding,  the  school  had  in  the  year  1874  again  fallen  into  such  a state  that  Evid.,3049. 
the  Governors  were  obliged  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  its 
position,  and  the  inquiry  was  about  being  proceeded  with  when  the  head  master  died.  The 
present  head  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindesay,  was  appointed  in  1875,  and  the  school  was 
described  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  as  the  most  successful  and  Evid.,  3050. 
flourishing  of  all  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  Schools. 

There  were  then  95  pupils  on  the  roll — 70  boarders  ; and  25  day  boj'-s,  of  whom  3 were  App.  P,  p. 
free.  The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  school-house  being  sufficient  for  60  boarders  412. 
only,  the  head  master  had  been  obliged  to  take  a house  as  a residence  for  those  boys  for 
whom  there  was  not  room  in  the  school-house. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found'  5 assistants,  48  boarders,  and  28  day  boys  (17  Roman  Catholics)  app.  A.  P. 
at  the  school.  He  thought  the  discipline  very  good,  and  the  religious  teaching  pecu-  242. 
liarly  careful  and  complete.  Some  boys  answered  very  well  in  Euclid,  some  fairly  in 
French  and  German,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  answering  was  not  above  a moderate 
average.  Natural  science  was  not  taught.  There  was  a great  want  of  a school  library. 

He  visited  the  school  only  two  days  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  which  may  account 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  boarders  whom  he  found  present  at  the  school. 

Both  the  master  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  called  attention  to  the  want  of  a gymnasium. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  Intermediate  Schools. 

Erasmus 

In  1811  the  Brunswick-street  School,  Dublin,  was  founded.  The  Royal  Comrais-  , ?mithy 
sioners,  1854-S,  classified  it  as  an  English  school,  and  the  Treasurer  informed  us  that  ScZols 
it  was  still  “put  down  as  an  English  school,”  but  it  was  described  by  him  as  an- 
commercial  school,  with  the  benefit  of  a higher  education.  The  High  School,  Harcourt-  2771-2. 
street,  Dublin,  gives  a superior  English  education  to  all  the  pupils,  and  'a  classical  3005-6. 
education  to  such  as  desire  to  receive  it.  These  two  institutions  therefore  appeared  to 
us  to  form  a separate  and  intermediate  class. 


The  Brunswick-street  School,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  was  an  excellent  school,  the  Rcp  Vol 
education  of  a very  superior  character,  and  the  master’s  qualifications  of  a high  order,  ni.’p.  106. 

There  were  then  100  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  eighty -four.  dbid.,  p.  58. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Governors  upon  the  school  has  been,  since  increased.  The  Board 
in  1875,  made  arrangements  with  the  master  to  receive  ten  free  boys,  for  whom  they  should 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £5  a year  each.  This  was  found  so  beneficial,  and  so  much  thought 
of  by  the  lower  middle  class,  that  the  Governors,  in  1876,  raised  the  master’s  salary 
by  £100  & year  on  the  terms  of  their  having  the  right  to  nominate  five  additional  free  „ . , 
pupils.  The  mode  and  conditions  of  the  election  of  free  pupils  to  this  school  are  similar 
to  those  adopted  for  the  Harcourt-street  school  (vide  infra,  pp.  82  and  83).  In  January, 

1879,  there  were  sixty-five  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  fifteen  were  free.  The  charge 
made  by  the  master  to  the  paying  pupils  was  £4  a year.  The  school  can  accommodate 
between  eighty  and  ninety. 

Mr.  Moore  found  sixty-three  boys  present.  The  answering  in  English  and  mathematics  App.  C,  p. 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  though  the  papers  of  the  senior  class  were  by  no  means  270. 
as  neat  as  they  should  be.  The  order  was  not  good,  and  there  was  much  need  of  a class 
room,  four  classes  being  taught  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room.  The  Board  had 
expended  £300  on  the  repairs  of  the  school-house  within  the  last  three  years. 


The  High  School , Har court-street,  Dublin. 


The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-8,  mentioned  that  in  1709  Samuel  Smith,  son  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  presented  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  that  the  surplus 
rents  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  estates  might  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
mathematical  school  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a draft  Bill  to  carry  that  suggestion  into 
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effect  was  at  one  time  approved  of  by  the  Governors.  ’ The  matter  was  allowed  to  drop 
until  1 862,  when  it  occurred  to  the  Governors  that  it  would  be  desirable,  as  they  had  a con- 
siderable surplus  for  educational  purposes,  to  establish  a first-class  school  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  upon  the  model  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh.  Great  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  some  of  which  have  been  rather  evaded  than  met  by  the  plan  ultimately 
adopted.  By  statute  the  surplus  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  one  or  more 
English  schools.  An  English  school  would  not  answer  the  requirements  of  Dublin, 
where  the  school,  to  be  successful,  should  be  much  more  akin  to  a Grammar  school. 
The  Governors  endeavoured  to  separate  the  education  offered  in  the  school  into  two 
classes,  distinguishing  a superior  English  education,  to  be  provided  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  from  the  classical  and  mathematical  teaching,  to  which  the  Treasurer  s poundage 
(£250  to  £300  a year),  which  under  the  Charter  of  1833  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board,  and  the  pupils’  fees  were  to  be  applied. 

In  1868  the  large  house,  No.  40,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin,  was  purchased  for  £4,000, 
subject  to  £100  per  annum  rent.  Part  of  the  house  was  used  for  the  Board-room  and 
offices,  and  another  part  was  furnished  as  a residence  for  the  head  master.  The  sum  of 
£3,400  was  expended  upon  the  erection  of  an  adjoining  school-room,  class-room,  and 
other  necessary  offices,  and  the  cost  of  furniture,  &c.,  brought  up  the  outlay  to  £7,795, 
for  the  payment  of  which  £5,000  Government  stock  was  sold  out,  and  the  deficiency 
has  been  since  paid  out  of  surplus  income.  A head-master,  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Creswell, 
B.D.,  Cantab.,  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £400  a year,  with  a capitation  fee  of  £1  10s. 
per  annum  for  each  boy  over  the  number  of  200.  This  was  afterwards  changed  to  a 
salary  of  £200  a year,  with  a capitation  allowance  for  every  boy,  including  the  free  boys. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (April,  1879),  Mr.  Creswell  was  about  to  leave,  and  it 
was  intended  to  give  his  successor  £400  a year,  with  a capitation  fee  of  £2  for  each 
boy  over  the  number  of  150. 

A staff  of  assistant  masters,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  nearly  £1,000  a year,  were 
also  employed.  Accommodation  was  provided  which  was  thought  sufficient  for  300 
pupils.  Up  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  number  had  never  much  exceeded  130,  in- 
cluding twenty  free  boys,  elected  half-yearly  by  the  Governors. 

In  1875  the  arrangements  of  the  school  were  reconsidered,  and  in  some  respects 
modified.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  it  consisted  of  a lower  and  upper  division. 
In  the  loAver  division,  there  was,  for  all  pupils,  one  general  course  of  instruction, 
comprising  a sound  and  suitable  English  education,  and  such  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  elementary  mathematics  as  the  head  master  should  appoint,  with  a discre- 
tionary power  in  him,  under  special  circumstances,  to  exempt  any  pupil  from  learning 
any  one  or  more  particular  branch.  In  the  upper  division,  there  was  afforded  an  advanced 
course  of  English  education,  and  also  full  courses  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  advanced 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  French,  and  German ; the  English  educational  course 
was  compulsory  upon  all  pupils  of  that  division,  but  the  other  courses  were  optional. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  other  commercial 
education.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  school  was  established  by  the 
Governors  was  thus  laid  down,  apparently  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  school  within 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  10  Geo.  I.  : — 

“ That  the  primary  object  of  the  instruction  given  be  to  impart  a sound  and  comprehensive 
English  education  to  every  pupil.” 

The  charges  in  the  upper  division  for  the  English  course  only,  and  m the  lower  division 
for  the  general  course,  were  £7  per  annum  ; and  in  the  upper  division  for  .the  English 
course,  with  Greek,  Latin,  advanced  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  or  for  the 
English  course,  with  advanced  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  French,  German,  book- 
keeping, and  other  commercial  instruction,  £12  ; a fee  of  £12  thus  included  everything 
except  drawing,  for  which  £1  extra  was  charged,  and  modern  languages,  when  not 
substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek,  for  each  of  which  the  charge  was  £1  10s.  The  head 
master  was  not  allowed  to  receive  boarders. 

The  school  was  opened  on  1st  October,  1870.  The  20  free  places  in  the  school  have 
been  kept  filled.  The  elections  for  the  vacancies  have  taken  place  twice  a year.  They  have 
been  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  the  Board  have  selected  the  candidates  who  seemed 
to  them  most  deserving.  No  religious  qualification  was  required,  but  there  had  not  been 
many  applications  from  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Treasurer  did  not  think  there  were 
any  such  among  the  free  boys  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry ; all  the  circumstances  of  the 
boys,  who  were  examined  separately,  were  considered,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  parents 
to  pay  for  their  children’s  education  was  the  main  point  regarded.  The  number  of  ap- 
plications so  far  exceeded  the  vacancies,  there  being  generally  from  15  to  20  candidates 
lor  4 or  5 places,  that  the  Governors  resolved  not  to  limit  the  number  strictly  to  20, 
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and  when  particularly  pressing  cases  appeared  to  receive  them.  The.  candidates  must  Erasmus 
be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  years,  and  the  places  were  . tenable  for  5 years,  but  the  Inf^ith)- 
head  master  was  required  to  -report' every  half-year  upon  the  progress  .of  the  free  pupils,  “schools? 6 
and  they  were  liable  to  be  struck  off  for  inattention  or  idleness.  E . , — 

The  Governors  have  raised  five  of  the  statutory  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  2992.’ 
Dublin,  to  £30  a year  each,  and  one  of  these,  tenable  for  five  years,, is  awarded  in  each  Evict, 
year  at  the  general  examination  to  . the  best  answerer  from  Harcourt-street  school.  The  2869. 
sum  of  £40  is  awarded  amongst  the  pupils  every  year  in  book  prizes.  2948> 

In  the  accounts  which  the  Governors  have  kept  of  their  annual  expenditure  upon  Evict, 
Harcourt-street  school,  which,  in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1878,  was  stated  at  £763  5s.  2971-8. 
3d.,  the  true  cost  imposed  on  the  charity  by  the  establishment  of  the  school  does  not 
fully  appear,  for  the  school  is  not  charged  with  rent,  taxes,  and  other  outgoings,  or 
with  interest  on  the  capital  expended  upon  it. 

During  the  five  years  preceding  our  inquiry  the  current  cost  of  the  school  was  about  Evid., 
£1,500,  of  which  about  £900  was  met  by  the  pupils’  fees,  and  the  deficiency  was  charged  2971-8 
against  the  general  funds  of  the  charity.  The  Treasurer’s  poundage  was  not  appro- 
priated in  their  books,  but  carried  forward  as  an  annually  increasing  fund,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  cost  of  the  English  education,  which,  in  the  original 
plan,  was  the  only  portion  regarded  as  legally  chargeable  against  the  general  funds  of  3442-54. 
the  charity,  from  the  expenses  of  the  classical  education.  3451-84. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he  found  146  boys  at  the  school  in  November,  1879,  and  the  App.  A,  p. 
number  had,  in  1880,  increased  to  170.  The  recent  appointment  of  a young  head  240. 
master,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  a distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublfn,  had 
caused  the  school  to  increase  rapidly,  and  if  properly  managed  and  inspected  Mr. 

Mahaffy  thought  it  ought  to  stand  first  among  the  day  schools  of  Ireland.  He  noticed 
some  defects  in  external  matters  and  the  want  of  a school  library ; he  also  observed  upon 
the  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  assistants,  which  he  thought  hardly  sufficient  for  80  boys, 
and  upon  the  excessive  number  of  boys  in  the  classes,  and  he  disapproved  of  the  absence 
of  control  on  the  part  of  the  head  master  over  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  his 
assistants. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  adds  “The  free  boys  are  elected  by  the  Governors  without  examination,  Ibid.,  p. 
are  not  submitted  to  any  sufficient  periodical  test,  and  are  not  under  the  complete  con-  241. 
trol  of  the  Head  Master;  hence  there  is  a tendency  in  them  to  think  lightly  of  their 
privileges,  and  these  boys  were  reported  to  me  as  among  the  worst  and°most  trouble- 
some in  the  school.  This  serious  evil  could  easily  be  remedied  by  making  them  submit 
to  a qualifying  examination  every  half-year.” 

On  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  present  head  master  having  been  so  recent,  we 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  defects  in  teaching  noticed  by  Mr.  Mahaffy. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools. 

Erasmus 

The  English  schools  were  140  in  number  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Endish 
Commissioners,  1854-8.  Since  that  date  many  of  these  schools  have  been  discontinued,  Schools t 

and  several  other  schools  have  been  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board.  The  total  R 1 — g- 
number  of  English  schools  (excluding  Brunswick-street  school),  had,  at  tire  date  of  our  ep‘  P'  ■ 
inquiry,  been  reduced  to  105. 

These  schools,  which  were  not  within  the  original  intentiou  of  the  founder,  were  Evid.,  3109. 
established  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  I.,  which' authorized  the  application  of 
the  surplus  income  to  the  founding  of  “ one  or  more  English  schools  in  Ireland.”  Many 
of  them  enjoyed  grants  of  land  (generally  about  2 acres)  made  to  the  Governors  by 
proprietors  who  were  anxious  to  have  schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith 
established  in  their  localities. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  69  English  schools  were  founded  Rep.  p.  66. 
between  1808  and  1815,  the  sites  being  leased  to  the  Governors  under  instruments  con- 
taining a provision  requiring  all  the  children  to  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism. 

Between  1839  and  1843,  52  additional  schools  were  founded  upon  sites  the  leases  of  which 
provided  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Gover- 
nors, the  Holy  Scriptures  being  read  in  the  school,  and  all  the  children  instructed 
therein.  The  leases  in  both  cases  provided  that  the  sites,  with  the  buildings,  should 
revert  to  the  lessors  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854—8,  reported  that  some  of  these  schools  were  efficient,  Rep.pp.  78, 
while  others  were  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  which  they  attributed  chiefly  to  79- 
the  want  of  adequate  inspection,  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  the  inferiority 
of  the  school  books,  and  the  want  of  school  requisites. 

M 2 
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Erasmus  These  schools  had  been  always  established  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Smith’s  tke  superintendents  being  generally  the  incumbents  of  parishes.  In  consequence  of 
' Schollt  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  the  Governors  appointed  a committee,  on 

T,  the  25th  of  October,  1872,  under  the  following  resolution 

Evid.,  3110. 

“ That  a committee  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Governors  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  English  schools,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  whether  any  and  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  present  arrangements,  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  as  to 
religious  education.” 

Erid,  3111.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  (which  is  printed  in  extenso  in  the  evidence),  came  before 
the  Governors  in  January,  1874. 

The  Committee  reported  that  the  condition  of  the  English  schools  had  been  shown  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  unsatisfactory ; no  classification  of  them  existed,  and  the  teachers 
were  paid  without  any  regard  being  systematically  had  to  the  numbers  and  importance 
of  the  schools.  In  many  instances  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  insufficient,  and 
very  great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  retaining  them  in  the  service  of  the 
Governors.  The  superior  advantages  held  out  by  the  Board  of  National  Education 
had  taken  many  of  their  best  masters  from  the  schools  of  the  Governors.  No  mode 
existed  by  which  teachers  could  be  promoted,  nor  any  by  which  those  who  proved  to 
be,  or  who  became  from  age,  unsuited  for  the  management,  could  be  removed.  The 
Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a system  of  classification  of  the  schools,  and  a 
• o-raduation  of  the  teachers’  salaries ; also  that  as  a general  rule  the  Governors  should 
require  that  one-third  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  supplied  by  local  contribu- 
tions, but  should  take  into  consideration  the  special  circumstances  of  any  district 
satisfactorily  shown  to  them  not  to  be  able  to  contribute  its  proportion,  and  if  a district 
should  fail  to  contribute  its  required  proportion,  the.  Governors  should,  after  due  notice, 
withdraw  the  teacher,  and  either  appoint  one  of  an  inferior  class,  or. close  the  school. 

The  Committee  also  presented  a full  statement  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  them  to 
their  conclusions.  They  said  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
primary  education  of  the  poor  had  been  materially  altered  since  the  establishment 
bv  the  Governors  of  the  system  of  English  schools.  These  schools  had  increased  so 
much  in  number  as  to  require  an  expenditure  upon  them  of  nearly  £5,000  a year. 
They  had  been  always  established  and  conducted  in  connexion  with  the  Church  . of 
Ireland,  the  superintendent  being  almost  invariably  the  incumbent  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  school  was  situated.  They  were  open  alike  to  children  of  all  religious 
denominations,  provided  that  they  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the  schools.  They 
were  availed  of,  as  might  be  expected,  almost  altogether  by  Protestant  children 
only,  and  of  these  the  great  majority  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  recent  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  had  seriously  interfered  with  the  means 
of  education  of  Protestant  children,  and  from  these  causes  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  continuing  to  provide  means  for  the  education  of  the  Protestant  poor  in 
most  districts  of  Ireland.  To  meet  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  the  available 
resources  of  the  Governors  might  legitimately  be  applied.  They  also  reported  that  the 
many  and  great  advantages  of  the  system  of  National  education  had  not  been  availed  of 
as  largely  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  members  of  the.  Church  of  Ireland,  but 
they  were  of  opinion  that  patrons  having  the  power  to  avail  themselves  of  grants 
from  the  funds  supplied  by  the  State,  should  not  draw  upon  the  limited  sum  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governors.  If  this  were  done  it  would  enable  the  Governors  to  apply 
their  funds  to  the  maintenance  and  assistance  of  schools  in  localities  where  the  numbers 
were  too  small  to  entitle  them  to  adequate  grants  from  the  National  Board.  In  very 
many  of  such  localities  the  numbers  were  too  few  to  entitle  the  schools  to  any  aid  ; in 
others,  there  were  Protestant  children  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to.  partial  assistance, 
such  as  payment  of  the  salary  of  a monitor  and  supply  of  school  requisites,  or  to  the  latter 
only.  To  such  localities  the  attention  of  the  Governors  should  be  specially  directed, 
and  assistance  afforded  to  supplement  both  local  efforts  and  partial  aid  from  the. national 
funds.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  children  of  the  Protestant  poor  must  in  many 
districts  be  left  altogether  without  education  or  be  obliged  to  obtain  it  in  National 
schools  not  under  Protestant  patrons.  Most  of  these  schools  in  three  of  the  provinces 
were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  though  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  in  the  nature  of  conscience  clauses  might  be  obeyed,  still  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  danger  that  must  exist  from  the  influence  flowing  from  such  patronage, 
and  from  the  large  preponderance  of  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  upon 
the  general  religious  tone  of  a school. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommended  the  Governors  to  decline  to  afford  assistance 
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to  any  schools  not  already  maintained  by  them,  in  localities  where  adequate  funds  from  Erasmus 
other  sources  could  be  obtained  ; and  also,  as  opportunities  should  present  themselves,  JjTto 
to  withdraw  the  grants  from  schools  which  they  should  consider  to  be  in  a position  to  Schools 
obtain  sufficient  support  either  from  private  contributions  or  public  funds.  Any  savings  " 
so  effected  should  be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  localities  not  thus  favourably  circum- 
stanced. In  cases  in  which  grants  should  be  so  withdrawn  from  schools,  where  the 
premises  were  vested  in  the  Governors,  such  premises  should  not  be  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered by  them,  and  under  suitable  regulations  the  use  of  them  should  be  permitted 
to  patrons  approved  by  the  Governors,  who  might  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools  therein  from  other  sources,  the  Governors  also  contributing  to  keep  such  premises 
in  repair.  They  also  recommended  that  separate  schools  for  males  and  females  should 
not  be  maintained  where  the  average  attendance  was  less  than  twenty ; and  that  in 
such  cases  the  male  and  female  schools  should  be  united  under  one  teacher,  either  male 
or  female,  as  the  Governors  should  deem  best. 

The  Governors  had  since  discontinued  a number  of  schools,  in  many  cases  withdraw-  Evid., 
ing  the  grant  if  there  were  means  of  establishing  a school  in  connexion  with  the  National  3143-4- 
Board,  under  the  patronage  of  the  superintendent  of  their  own  school.  The  Treasurer  3145. 
thought  there  would  be  a further  but  only  gradual  reduction.  In  some  localities  the 
Governors  would  be  in  a condition  to  compel  the  superintendents  to  put  their  schools 
under  the  National  Board,  but  they  would  probably  have  calls  upon  them  from  other 
poor  localities  which  had  not  a sufficient  number  of  children  to  obtain  grants. 

He  stated  the  general  object  of  the  Governors  to  be  “to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  3141- 
disestablished  Irish  Church,  and  to  prevent  the  Protestant  children  in  certain  localities 
from  being  forced  to  accept  the  National  system  of  education  under  the  management  of 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  their  Church,”  there  being  a great  many  localities, 
particularly  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  no  school  was  available,  for  a not  3146- 
inconsiderable  number  of  Protestant  children,  except  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage. 

The  treasurer  also  said  he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  an  equal  objection  to  compelling 
children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  National  system  of  education  under  the 
management  of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  as  under  that  of  Roman  Catholics.  He 
thought  that  system  was  becoming  practically  a denominational  system  in  all  the 
provinces  except  Ulster,  and  that  there  was  now  scarcely  anything  like  mixed  education  3153. 
in  the  National  Schools. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  English  schools,  which  in  1872  was  about  £4,000  a year,  Evid.,  2787. 
was  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  reduced  to  £3,557,  and  the  number  on  the  roll  of  these  Rep.  p.  90. 
schools,  which  in  1857  was  7,010,  was  in  1879  5,217—2,798  boys  and  2,419  girls — of  Evi(I-, 
whom  4,103  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  951  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  163  3296~7' 
were  Roman  Catholics.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about  3,500.  Each  child 
was  required  to  pay  Id.  a week  at  least,  but  many  paid  2d.  or  3d.,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  and  children  entirely  unable  to  pay  were  admitted  free  on  the  nomination  3303 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  patron ; at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were 
1,879  free  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Rudkin  inspected  each  school  twice  a year — once  at  a fixed  period,  Evid., 
and  again  without  notice.  In  cases  where  the  results  of  inspection  were  unsatisfactory  325G-335. 
the  teacher  was  warned,  and  the  inspector  had  the  power  of  reducing  or  withholding  the 
Board’s  allowance  of  £5.  If,  after  warning,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  did  not  come  up 
to  what  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Rudkin  made  a report  to  the  Governors,  and  the  teacher 
was  removed.  He  reported  a great  improvement  in  the  schools,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  introduction  of  a better  class  of  teachers,  and  the  attention  of  the  superintendents,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  inspection.  Since  his  appointment  he  had  gradually  introduced  the 
National  School  books,  which  he  found  to  be  the  best,  instead  of  those  used  in  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  Schools.  Mr.  Rudkin  “ had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  3820. 
saying  that  there  were  no  schools  under  any  Board  in  the  United  Kingdom  superior  in 
point  of  efficiency  to  the  English  Schools  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board.” 

As  it  was  not  possible  for  our  Inspector  to  visit  all  the  English  schools,  we  selected 
six  as  types,  viz.  : — Kill,  Kildare ; Granard,  Longford ; Enniscorthy,  Wexford  ; Lurgan 
(Male  and  Female),  Armagh  ; Donaghadee,  Down ; and  Dungannon  (Male  and  Female), 

Tyrone. 

Mr.  Moore  found  these  schools  well  chosen  to  give  him  a general  knowledge  of  the  App.  B,  p. 
system  carried  out  by  the  Board  and  its  practical  results.  264- 

He  reports  that  there  was  no  programme  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  had  com- 
plained that  while  Mr.  Rudkin — as  far  as  they  could  judge  by  his  questions — examined 
in  a fixed  course,  yet  they  had  no  intimation  of  that  course,  at  least  in  writing.  In  this 
Mr.  Rudkin  was  not  in  fault,  as  it  was  the  duty  not  of  the  Inspector  but  of  the  Board  to 
prepare  a programme.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  M oore  unaccountable  that  the  experience  and 
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App.  B,  p. 
264. 


Ibid.  p.  265 


ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  English  and  Irish  National^ School  Boards 
should  be  ignored,  as  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  adopt  the  inspection  forms  and 
programmes  of  either  Board,  or  at  least  modifications  of  them.  He  therefore  could  no 
state  that  the  schools  were  properly  looked  after  by  the  Board,  and  he  strongly  r®c01?‘ 
mended  that  the  Inspectors’ report  sheets  should  be  revised,  and  that  a standard  should, 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  each  school.  The  actual  condition  of  the  schools  was,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  instruction  was  concerned  (though  by  no  means  so.  goo 
as  it  might  have  been  if  more  carefully  managed).  This  was  due  to  the  conscientiousness 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Rudkin  (who  had  to  do  the  double  work  of  inspection  and  organiza- 
tion), and  should  the  inspection  fall  into  the  hands  of  a less  competent  person,  the 
schools  would  most  probably  relapse  into  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  m 
1856.  The  special  feature  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  was  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  spelling  and  geography  were  taught.  In  these  subjects  the  pupils  answered  as 
well  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  any  other  school  which  Mr.  Moore  examined. 

The  school-rooms  were  generally  in  good  condition,  though  the  teachers  apartments 
were  very  often  much  neglected,  and  were  evidently  considered  a matter  of  secondary 
importance.  The  gratuity  to  the  teacher  might  with  advantage  be  increased,  and  it 
should  be  made  to  depend"  on  the  per-centage  of  passes  at  the  examinations. 

As  to  the  absolute  usefulness  of  these  schools  Mr.  Moore  could  only,  of  course, 
iudo-e  of  the  six  which  he  visited  ; these  served  merely  as  parochial  schools,  but  they 
were  much  superior  to  the  schools  ordinarily  called  by  that  name,  though  not,  in  his 
opinion,  so  useful  as  National  schools.  Three  of  the  six  had  not  an  attendance  which 
would  entitle  them  to  any  material  assistance  under  the  regulations  of  the  .National 
Board  ; in  such  cases  the  Erasmus  Smith  grant  was  of  great  service. 


Evid.,3111. 


Evid.,  3113. 
3311. 


From  a very  early  period  the  Governors  took  upon  themselves  the  maintenance  of 
twenty  boys  at  the  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown. . The  power  of  nominating  these  boys 
was  formerly  vested  in  the  treasurer  alone.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  resolution 
of  25th  October,  1872,  reported  that  it  would  tend  materially  to  promote  the  efhciency 
of  the  English  schools  if  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  nominations  of  bo}'S  to  the  King  s 
Hospital  were  offered  as  exhibitions  to  pupils  educated  in  those  schools,  lhey  stated 
that  the  Treasurer  had  expressed  his  desire  to  relinquish  his  right  of  nomination  so  far 
as  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee,  and  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a competitive  examination  for  four  nominations  in  each  year. 

This  recommendation  was  carried  out,  and  the  Governors,  in  each  year,  offer  four 
nominations  (if  so  many  vacancies  exist)  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  who  have  attended  one  of  their  English  schools  for  not  less 

than  two  years  next  preceding  the  competition.  The  examination  is  held  in  Dublin  ; 

the  subjects  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 
geography.  The  exhibitions  are  tenable  for  four  years.  The  Governors  pay  about  £30 
a year  for  each  of  the  boys,  who  receive  a first-class  commercial  education,  and  some  are 
tauo-ht  Latin.  The  answering  for  these  exhibitions  was  stated  to  be  very  good,  but  the 
competition  not  as  large  as  might  be  expected,  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Rudkin  being 
that  the  parents  were  not  in  all  cases  able  to  pay  the  expense,  of  sending  their  sons  to 
Dublin  for  the  examination.  . ,, 

Premiums  for  good  attendance  in  the  English  schools  were  formerly  given,  but  they 
have  been  discontinued  since  1874. 


Evid  3182  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  rules  in  force  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were, 
that  all  children  who  had  attained  a suitable  proficiency  should  daily  read  to  the  teacher 
a chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  the  teacher  should  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understand- 
ing of  what  they  had  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language  without  entering  into 
controversial  or  abstruse  matters;  the  children  whose  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church  should  be  instructed  on  at  least  one  day  in  every  week  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  no  other  Catechism  should  be  taught  or  admitted  into  the 
school.  The  attendance  of  the  children  of  other  denominations  on  this  occasion  should 
be  as  their  parents  might  direct.  . 

These  rules  for  religious  instruction  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  breach  of  them 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  Governors,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  grammar  schools, 
the  reason  given  by  the  Treasurer  for  the  distinction  being  that  the  children  attending 
the  grammar  schools,  belonging  to  the  better  class,  must  receive  a large  amount  of 
relioTous  instruction  at  home,  and  the  parents  were  in  a position  to  see  that  their 
religious  instruction  was  attended  to,  but  that  the  same  safeguard  did  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  English  schools.  He  thought  that  .no  education  could  be  really 
beneficial  if  not  based  on  religion,  and  therefore  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
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secured  to  every  child  as  a most  material  part  of  his  education.  He  believed  that  this  Erasmus 
object  could  not  be  as  satisfactorily  attained  in  reference  to  the  poor  children  whose  Smith’s 

parents  might  not  be  as  capable  of  instructing  them  in  religion  as  the  parents  of  the  Spools.  ' 

better  classes,  or  might  not  be  as  active  in  looking  after  their  religious  instruction.  Evid~3182 
Consequently  the  Governors  deemed  it  necessary  to  insist  on  all  the  children  attending  3192—211.  ’ 
these  schools  being  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  all  were  examined  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Inspector. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  these  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  F.,  p.  330.  App.  E,  p. 

330. 

The  mode  of  supplying  books  to  the  pupils  had  been  altered.  Formerly  the  books  Evict,  3315. 
were  paid  for  in  equal  proportions  by  the  Governors  and  the  superintendent,  were  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  Governors,  and  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  school  to 
enable  the  children  to  prepare  their  tasks  at  home.  The  consequence  of  this  rule  was 
that  the  children  came  to  school  unprepared  in  the  work  of  the  day.  The  Governors  now 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  the  books  and  the  superintendent  the  other  half,  and  the  books 
are  sold  to  the  children  at  half-price,  thus  enabling  the  superintendent  to  recover  what  he 
has  advanced,  and  the  books  become  the  property  of  the  children,  who  can  take  them  home. 

The  Governors  have  occasionally  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  purchasing  school 
furniture,  but  as  a rule  the  supply  has  been  from  local  sources. 

The  larger  number  of  the  English  Schools  have  been  built  by  the  Governors  upon  Evict,  3114. 
sites  held  in  perpetuity.  The  rest  are  called  non-vested  schools,  and  the  school 
premises  belong  to  private  individuals,  who  have  applied  to  the  Governors  to  take  the 
schools  under  their  charge.  The  Governors  contribute  one-half  of  the  sum  expended 
on  the  repairs  of  the  schools  of  both  classes. 

We  subjoin  a list  of  all  the  English  schools  which  in  February,  1879,  were  under  the 
control  of,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Information  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  state  of  instruction,  &c.,  in  each  school,  taken  from  the  returns 
furnished  to  us  by  the  teachers,  will  be  found  in  our  General  Table  of  Endowments, 

Appendix  P.,  infra,  pp.  345-477. 


LEINSTER. 


Carlow. 

Tullowmagimma,  Graigue- 
Spidoge, 

Kildare. 

Kill,  .... 

King’s  County. 
Tessauran, 

Longford. 

Grauard, 

Killashee, 

Longford,  Templemichael, 
Louth. 

Carlingford,  Omeath, 

Collon,  .... 
Dundalk  (male), 

Dundalk  (female),.  . 

Westmeath. 
Atlilone  (male), 

Athlonc  (female),  . 
Collinstown,  . 

Moate  (male), 

Moate  (female), 

Wexford. 

Enniscprtliy  (mixed),  . 

Gorey  (male), 

Gorey  (female), 
Newtownbarry  (male),  . 
Newtownbarry  (female), 
Templeshanbo, 

Wexford  (mixed),  . 

Wicklow. 
Aghold,  Coolkcnno, 

Delgany,  Windgates, 

Kilpipe,  .... 
Kiltcgan, 

Rathdrum,  . . 

Wicklow  (male), 

Wicklow  (female),  . 


Othor  Expenses 
r for  Year  1878. 

Locality  of  School. 

1 Salaries  paid  by 
the  Governors 
to  Teachers  for 
Year  1878. 

£ s.  d. 
1 0 11 
0 2 10 
0 17  2 

MUNSTER. 

Cork, 

Aghadown,  ••  . . . 

Bandon  (male),  . . 

Bandon  (female),  . 

Innishannon,  .... 
Newmarket,  . . . 

Timoleague,  .... 

£ s.  d. 
40  5 O' 
| 107  12  6 
24  13  3 
24  13  6 
4 0 0 

10  8 8 
2 10  1 
3 10 

Pallasgreen, 

38  0 6 
25  11  9 

4 15  3 
0 17  11 
2 3 9 

Tipperary. 

Kilcooley, 

Roscrea, 

24  3 0 
29  3 0 
27  15  0 

11  3 5 

Kerry. 

Tarbert(malc),  . . . . 

Tarbert  (female),  .... 

j-  38  11  8 

8 8 9 

Total, 

384  9 2 

2 0 9 

ULSTER. 

2 10  1 
0 11  5 
2 18  0 

Antrim. 

Antrim  (male),  . . . 

Antrim  (female),  .... 
Ballymena  (male),  . 

Ballymena  (female), 

j-  49  15  10 
[■  37  14  4 

1 1 1 
16  3 
19  12  0 

0 12  7 
5 5 6 

1 1 10 
2 5 8 
2 16  7 

Armagh. 

Kilmore  (male), 

Kilmore  (female), 

Mullaviliy  (male),  . .... 

Mullaviliy  (female), 

Loughgall  (mixed) 

Lurgan  (male),  .... 

Lurgan  (female) 

Newtownhamilton  (male), 
Ncwtownkamilton  (female),  . 
Richliill  (male),  . . . . 

Richhill  (female),  . i . . 

( 77  18  3 

- 56  6 4 
35  14  8 

- 78  11  11 

- 64  14  5 • 
| 59  3 8 

87  17  9 

Carried  forward, 

459  19  5 
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Erasmus 

Smith's 

English 

Schools- 


Derryhaw, 
Killylea, 
Tynan,  . 


Buncrana,  .... 

Mountcharles, 

Stranorlar,  .... 

Comber, 

Grey  Abbey ; Mountstuart  (male), 
Do.  (female), 

Kilmood, 

Newtownards  (male), 

Newtownards  (female), 

Seaforde, 

Kilmore  (male), 

Kilmore  (female),  . 

Downpatrick  (male), 

Downpatrick  (female), 

Donaghadee, 

Fermanagh. 
Castlearchdall, 

Derrygonnelly, 

Enniskillen  (male), . 

Enniskillen  (female), 

Enniskillen ; Derrykeelian  (mixed), 
Tamlagbt,  .... 

LONDONDERRY. 

Cumber,  Upper, 

Faughanvale ; Muff  (mixed),  . 


459  19  5 
29  12  6 
37  1 11 
32  2 7 


37  10  9 
21  16  1 
29  12  G 


37  10 
29  12 


• 1.221 


4 11 
0 13 


,229  12  11  242  4 1 


Londonderry — continued. 

Brought  forward, 
Limavady  (male),  . 

Limavady  (female), 
Londonderry  (male), 
Londonderry  (female), 


Tyrone. 

Aughnacloy  (male), 
Aughnacloy  (female), 
Clogher,  Beltiny  (male), 
Cloglier,  Beltiny  (female), 
Dungannon  (male), 
Dungannon  (female), 
Killishil  (male), 
Cookstown  (male),  . 
Cookstown  (female), 
Gortin,  . 


CONNAUGHT. 


29  0 
|l  59  7 


Leinster, 

Munster, 

Ulster, 


384  9 
1,606  11 
43  7 


5 12 
5 11 
23  II 


1 2,930  1G  1 456  2 


Incorporated 

Society’s 

Schools- 

Rep.,  p.  90, 
et  seq. 


Ibid.,  pp.91, 
96,99. 


Evid., 

3894,  4523. 
3919. 

Vol.  II.,  p. 
593. 


III.  THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOLS. 

“ The  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  m 
Ireland”  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1733.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  contains  a statement  of  ils  history  from  1733  to  1837.  The  Society, 
from  its  foundation  in  1733  until  1832,  received  annual  grants  from  Parliament,  but  the 
Secretary  stated  that  the  present  endowment  was  entirely  of  private  foundation,  and 
that  the’ present  fund  did  not  represent  any  money  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  Society  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
and  shows  that  in  some  respects  considerable  progress  has  been  made  since  1857. 

For  example,  the  competition  for  free  places  in  the  boarding  institutions  was  formerly 
limited  to  candidates  who  came  from  districts  in  which  the  Society  possessed  estates, 
and  who  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  examination  had  attended  a school  m 
which  the  Scriptures  were  daily  taught.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  recom- 
mended that  these  restrictions  should  be  removed . The  Society  have  adopted  and 
carried  out  this  recommendation.  Attendance  at  a Scriptural  School  no  longer  consti- 
tutes an  essential  qualification,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  the  male  schools,  may 
come  in  from  any  part  of  Ireland  on  producing  a certificate  in  the  form  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  this  Report.  Again,  the  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  not  kept  in  a sufficiently  business-like  manner,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry  should  be  adopted.  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  the  books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant,  and  the 


3919  proposed  alterations  at  once  carried  out. 

Rep  pp.  But  while  the  Society  thus  promptly  met  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Royal 
98-99.  Commissioners,  they  allowed  others  of  them  t<  > remain  unattended  to . The  recommenda- 
, -a  39-->2  tion  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should  not  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Standing 
’ " ' Committee  of  the  Society  has  not  been  carried  out.  Again,  the  Commissioners  advo- 

Rep.  pp.  cated  the  appointment  of  a paid  Inspector,  who  should  visit  the  Society’s  schools 
96-99.  without  notice,  and  examine  all  the  pupils.  No  such  appointment  has  been  made,  the 
Evid.,  3924.  gociety  evidently  considering  the  existing  system  of  inspection  by  a deputation  of  the 
Society  sufficient.  In  this  view,  however,  our  Inspector,  Mr.  Moore,  does  not  concur. 
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In  his  report  upon  the  Society’s  Boarding  Institutions  he  states  — “ The  annual  examina-  Incorporated 
tion,  of  which  notice  is  given,  is  carried  on  by  a deputation  sent  by  the  Board,  and  is  ‘^hoois 
confined  to  the  foundation  pupils ; thus  that  part  of  inspection  which  relates  to  discipline,  ^ — 
classification  of  pupils,  cleanliness,  &c. , is  totally  neglected.  There  should  be  a regular  APP;gB-' 
paid  Inspector  appointed,  who  should  visit  without  notice,  and  report  accurately  on  the  p‘  “ ' 
working  of  the  school,  cleanliness  of  the  house,  &c.  . . . In  every  school  I visited 

the  effects  of  this  want  were  apparent.  ...  In  Farra  the  house  and  out-offices 
showed  very  great. neglect,  while  in  Primrose  Grange,  where  a large  number  of  boarders 
are  kept,  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a single  bath  in  the  house  showed  that  it  was  not 
inspected  by  a person  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  an  educational 
establishment.”  Speaking  of  the  day  schools,  Mr.  Moore  remarks: — “The  want  of 
inspection  is  here  more  apparent  than  in  the  boarding  schools.” 

Mr.  Mahaffy,  who  visited  five  of  the  higher  and.  more  important  schools  of  the 
Society,  prefaces  his  general  remarks  upon  them  with  the  observation  that  the  schools  ^pp.  A., 
had  the  benefit  of  constant  and  careful  inspection,  and  hence  no  grave  abuses  have  been  p.  244. 
allowed  to  grow  up,  but  he  suggests  that  the  inspection  by  the  Society  should  extend 
to  the  question  of  baths,  lavatories,  and  general  cleanliness.” 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed  by  a board  consisting  of  112  elected  and  25  Evid., 
ex-officio  members?  A general  meeting  of  the  board  is  held  quarterly.  A committee  3862-7, 
of  fifteen  (elected  under  the  Charter  by  ballot  annually)  meets  once  a month,  and  3893- 
transacts  the  routine  business  of  the  Society.  The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee  has  been  about  ten,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  about  fifteen. 

On  some  occasions  there  has  been  a large  attendance. 

The  official  staff  consists,  under  the  Charter,  of  a Secretary,  an  accountant  or  registrar,  Evid., 
and  a messenger.  The  agent  over  the  numerous  estates  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  William  3858-61, 
Pidgeon,  j.p.  who  was  examined  before  us.  4567-682. 

The  following  balance-sheet  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  completed 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  our  inquiry  — 


Incorporated  Society  ii 


Dublin  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  i: 
One  Year  ending  31st  March,  1879. 


To  Estates  (Houses  and  Lands) : — 

Rental,  . . . ! 

Less— Head  rents,  taxes,  miscel- 
laneous expenditure,  allowance 
to  tenants,  rents  irrecoverable 
(if  any),  agency  and  manage- 


,,  Sundry  Receipts  (from  estates), 


7,178  H 0 | 

„ Dividends  on  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  and  New 

Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  . . 2,555  4 11  | 

„ Minor  Receipts,  viz. : — 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipts,  . 17  6 2 

From  Schools,  . . 12  7 11 

29  14 

„ Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  this  year,  . 19  10  3 | 


Expenditure. 

y Boarding  Institutions — for  total 
cost  this  year,  including  re- 
pairs and  improvement  of 

premises,  &c.,  viz. : — 

Athlone  Ranelagh  Institution,  . ( 

Rosccmmon  „ „ . 

Poeocke  „ . 1,1 

Dundalk  ..  . 1,( 

Primrose  Grange 
Parra 
Celbridgo 

Santry  „ . J 

, Day  schools,  cost, 

Schools  in  general  (inspection  and 
examination,  printing,  &c., 
Annuitants,  . 

The  Society's  Establishment,  viz. 
Salaries,  house  rent  and  taxes, 
repairs,  office  expenses,  &c., 
Thackeray  Exhibitions  (paid  to 
former  pupils,  holders  of  Science 
Sizarships,  T.C.D., 

Maude  Charity  (educationalgrant), 
Preparation  of  Income  Tax  claim, 

&c.,  .... 


1,046  19 
1,166  19 
1,174  18  . 


* The  different  items  comprised  in  this  stir 
Total  cost  of  Boarding  Institutions, 

Viz.: — 

Salaries — Masters  and  Mistresses  a 
„ Catechists, 

„ Medical  Attendants,  . 


Dietary  and  Clothing  (Foundation  Pupils), 
Books  and  Stationery,  „ 

Servants,  Chandlery , Fuel, 


John  W.  IIackett,  Clk.,  Secretary. 


of  £7,604  10s.,  according  to  a 
d Assistants, 


. £1,047  7 
158  0 
120  0 
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Schools. 


Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  viz.—  Household  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  school  furniture,  bedding, 
incidental  charges  and  expenses,  whitewashing,  cleaning,  taxes  on  school  promises,  outfits 
to  pupils  on  leaving,  fees  paid  on  account  of  girls  in  training  as  schoolmistresses,  &c.,  &c., 

Repairs  of  Premises — Including  internal  and  external  painting,  carpenter’s  repairs,  jobbing 
repairs,  repair  of  roofs,  chimneys,  fences,  &c.,  . . . . 

Improvement  of  Premises,  &c. — Expenditure  at  live  Institutions  in  cleaning  pump 
wells,  erection  of  new  or  thoroughly  repaired  pumps,  erection  of  cisterns 
and  generally-  improved  water  supply,  sanitary  improvement,  sewerage, 

&e.,&c..  . ' . . . . . . £808  3 2 

A class-room  prepared  and  fitted,  a new  kitchen  range  and  water  supply,  new 

ranges  of  metal  gutters  and  pipes,  &c.,  . -.  . . 100  S 7 

Head  Rent  (Dundalk  Institution),  net,  \ . 


907  18  11) 


316  14  G 


998  11  9 
S3  15  0 


f The  items  of  which  this  sum  of  £39S  12s.  8 d.  is  composed,  according  to  the  Secretary’s  return,  are  as  follows:  — 

Payments  to  Annuitants  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1879,  . . . . . £398  12  8 


Superannuated  Masters  and  Mistresses,  . 

Former  Assistant  registrar,  .... 

Invalid  Women  (three)  formerly  inmates  of  Charter  Schools, 


. £2G2  15  8 
. 100  0 0 
35  17  0 


Com.,  1854- 
8,  Rep.,  p. 
97. 

Evid., 

3947. 

Evid.,  4568. 


Evid.,  4573, 
4650. 


Evid., 

3862-7, 

3891-6, 

4679-80. 

4577, 

4586-4672. 


App.  D., 
p.  309. 


On  the  31st  March,  1S79,  there  was  a sum  of  £1,755  4s.  9 d.  in  bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  Society  on  account  current,  and  £2,500  invested  on  deposit  receipt  bearing  interest. 

In  1857  the  Society  possessed  £98,230  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  Funds.  This 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  £S5,175  Is.  Id.  on  the  31st  March,  1879,  by  expenditure  in 
the  purchase  of  quit  rents  and  head  rents  to  which  the  estates  of  the  Society  were 
subject,  and  by  a sum  of  £5,250,  the  amount  paid  for  portion  of  the  lands  of  Clonarke, 
near  Athloue,  purchased  in  1800. 

The  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  are  situated  in  sixteen  different  counties. 
Many  of  the  estates  are  small,  the  Society  receiving  head  rents  only  from  them.  The 
greater  number  of  the  estates  are  let  on  leases. 

The  gross  rental  in  1878  was  £9,138  11s.  3d.,  showing  a considerable  increase  since 
1857,  when  the  gross  rental  amounted  to  £7,771  10s.  5 d..  This  increase  was  attributed 
“ to  several  causes, — to  the  falling-in  of  leases  and  the  granting  of  new  ones  at  increased . 
rents,  and  to  the  purchase  of  head  rents  by  the  Society  out  of  their  funded  capital.” 
The  lands  of  Clonarke  have  also  been  added  to  the  rental. 

The  Board  of  the  Incorporated  Society  take  an  active  share  in  the  management  of 
their  property,  and  do  not  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  agent.  Deput- 
ations from  the  Board  occasionally  visit  and  inspect  the  estates.  The  agent  “is  rarely 
absent  from  the  meetings,  either  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Committee,”  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  re-let  holdings,  the  future  rent  is  decided  not  by  the  agent  but 
by  the  Board.  The  evidence  of  the  agent  was  that  the  estates  were  fairly  let,  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  accumulation  of  arrears.  A plan  of  making  advances  to  tenants 
anxious  to  drain  their  farms,  or  effect  other  improvements  thereon — the  Society 
charging  an  additional  rent  amounting  to  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay — appeared  to 
have  been  largely -taken  advantage  of,  and  to  have  proved  beneficial  in  numerous 
instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  inspected  the  estates  of  the  Society,  which  are  of  various  extent  and 
value,  have  been  derived  from  a large  number  of  donors,  and  are  occupied  by  tenants 
possessed  of  interests  varying  from  quarterly  tenancies  to  estates  in  fee-farm.  He 
divided  the  estates  into  two  classes,  each  included  in  a separate  schedule.  The  first 
schedule  includes  such  property  as  could  be  compared  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and 
from  which  a prospective  increase  might  be  expected.  The  second  schedule  contains 
such  properties  as  could  not  be  usefully  compared  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  con- 
sisting of  head-rents,  tithe-rentcharges,  and  lands  held  by  the  tenants  in  fee  farm,  or 
under  leases  for  long  terms. 

The  estates  of  the  first  class  contain  4,836  a.  Or.  19r.  statute  measure,  and  are  let  at 
£3,518  9s.  10c/.  to  144  tenants,  and  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £3170  2s.  The  average 
acreage  of  each  holding  is  33a.  2r.,  the  average  rent  of  each  tenant  £24  10s.,  the 
average  acreable  rent  14s.  6c/.,  and  the  lands  are  let  at  nearly  10  per  cent,  over  the 
Poor  Law  valuation. 

The  principal  estates  of  the  first  class  are  : — No.  1.  the  Ranelagh  estate,  consisting  of 
two  townlands  near  Athlone, containing  1,391a.  Ir.  16p.  held  at  a rental  of  £397  3s.  6c/.;  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  being  £382  2s.  Up  to  1850  these  lands  were  held  under  lease  by  mid- 
dlemen, and  on  the  termination  of  the  leases  they  were  densely  populated  by  a wretchedly 
poor  tenantry,  and  .permanently  injured  by  repeated  burning  of  the  surface.  There 
were  then  fifty-seven  tenants  - on  one  townland,  and  seventeen  on  the  other.  These 
numbers  have  been  reduced  to  thirty-three  and  four,  respectively  ; the  tenants  removed 
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were  generously  dealt  with  by  the  Society,  and  the  lands  were  well  re  arranged  amongst  Incorporated 
the  remaining  tenantry.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  having  these  arrangements  Schools. 
carried  out,  and  the  lands  were  let  much  below  their  value,  and  have  so  remained  since. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  rent  is  considerably  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation, 
and  some  few  in  which.it  is  slightly  in  excess  of  it.  The  Society  have  constructed  some 
useful  roads,  and  for  some  years  maintained  a nursery  at  considerable  expense  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  the  tenants  to  plant,  but  the  attempt  has  been  discontinued.  The 
houses  of  the  tenants  appeared  comfortable,  and  two  or  three  which  Mr.  Murphy 
inspected  were  “ models  of  cleanliness.”  “ There  was  an  air  of.respectability  amongst  the 
tenants  which  was  quite  pleasing,  remembrance  being  had  to  the  state  in  which  the 
property  appears  to  have  been  under  the  dire  influence  of  the  middleman.” 

No.  2.  the  townland  of  Clonarke,  which  the  Society  purchased  recently  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  contains  870a.  8b,.  8p.,  the  rental  is  £304  4.5.  Gel.,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  being  £203  105.;  the  price  .paid  for  the  estate  was  £5,25.0,  being  seventeen 
and  a quarter  year’s  purchase,  which  Mr.  Murphy  considers  “ an  excellent  bargain.” 

The  lands  are  'let  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  tenants ; the  Society  has  made  no  attempt 
to  revise  the  rents,  but  has  spent  about  £800  on  drainage,  and  other  improvements. 

The  tenants  are  “pretty  evenly  rented,  considerably  under  the  letting  value  of 
adjoining  lands.” 

No.  3.  the  Farm  estate,  situated  within  three  miles  of  Multifarnham,  consists  of  two 
townlands,  Rathaniska  and  Bathbennett,  containing  455'a.  2b.  28p,  of  which  364a.  3b. 

14p.  are  occupied,  strictly  speaking,  by  twenty  tenants,  who  pay  £352  1 0s.  rent.  The 
remaining  90a.  3b.  14p.  are  let  annually  for  grazing,  producing  £135  13s. ..id.  The 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  tenanted  portion  is  £333  5s.  Eight  of  the  tenants  hold  by 
leases,  seven  of  which  will  expire  on  1st  November,  1887,  and  the  eighth  on  November 
1st,  1884.  At  present  the  average  rent  is  19s.  4cZ.  per  statute  acre,  which  is  very  much 
below  the  value,  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  opinion.  Some  of  the  lands  are  exceedingly  rich  in 
quality,  and  occupied  as  accommodation  lands  by  persons  in  trade.  The  Parra  School 
stands  on  the  estate.  Mr.  Murphy  describes  it  as  a straggling  set  of  buildings,  very 
much  out  of  repair,  formerly  occupied  as  an  agricultural  school,  which  failed  to  commend 
itself  to.  the  public,  and  now  used  as  an  ordinary  school.  Some  repairs  were  being 
canned  out  when  he  made  his  inspection  ; but  the  whole  place  had  the  appearance  of 
decay  and  dilapidation*  and  seemed  quite  unsuited  for  training  the  pupils- in  habits  of 
regularity,  cleanliness,  and  order. 

No.  4.  the  Pococke  estate  consists  of  nine  separate  denominations  of  land,  in  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  One  townland,  Lougknacash,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  containing  56a.  Or.  2Sp.,  statute  measure,  was  let  on 
lease  in  1864  at  £110  a year,  for  thirty -one  years.  It  had  previously  been  let  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  £71  5s.  9 d.  It  is  bounded  by  roads  on  two  sides,  and  although  the 
rent  has  been  considerably  increased  at  the  last  letting,  it  is  still  very  far  below  what 
Mr.  Murphy  understands  it  would  let  for  if  again  in  the  market.  It  is  deep  rich  land, 
and  from  its  proximity  to  the  town  should  command  a very  high  rent.  Another  town- 
land,  Coolishalbegy  six  or  seven  miles  from  Kilkenny,  containing  47a.  1b.  24p.,  statute 
measure,  was  let  on  lease  in  1871,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  a rent  of  £73  3s.  2d.,  to 
the  former  tenant,  who  had  held  it  on  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  at  £45  6s.  9d.,  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  being  £42  15s.  The  rent  now  paid,  nearly  50s.  tiie  Irish  acre,  is  in 
Mr.  Murphy’s  opinion,  a very  full  rent.  Lands  immediately  adjoining,  and  of  similar 
quality,  are  let  at  44s.  the  Irish  acre.  The  Society,  however,  expended  £80  in  drainage 
before  reletting  the  land.  The  principal  parcel  of  the  estate  is  the  townland  of  Kil- 
ronan,  within  four  miles  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  containing  525  a.  2r.  10p.  The  lands 


are  let  to  eight  tenants,  at  a rent  of  £446  4si  ; the  Poor  Law  valuation,  including  the 
houses,  which  were  chiefly  built  by  the  Society,  being  £372  5s.  The  lands  are  all  held 
under  leases  for  twenty -nine  years,  from  1865.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  Society 
has  been  most  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenantry  here,  as  elsewhere ; the  Society 
has  expended  considerable  sums  in  building  and  drainage ; the  tenants  have  valuable 
interests  in  their  farms ; they  pay  a very  moderate  rent,  and  have  been  treated  with 
very  great  consideration  by  the  Society  ; abatements  have  been  allowed  during  the 
past  season  “in  the  shape  of  allowances  for  improvements.”  Some  of  the  tenants,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  have  more  land  than  they  were  able  to  manage,  their  farms  being  too 
large  for  their  capital.  The  agent  explained  that  he  had  such  trouble  in  getting  rid  of 
some  objectionable  tenants  at  one  period  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  farms  as 
large  as  possible.  In  some  instances  the  Society  has  advanced  money  to  the  tenants  for 
improvements,  and  charged  5 per  cent.,  added  to  the  rent,  a good  system,  care  being 
taken  that  the  money  shall  be  judiciously  expended. 

No.  5.  the  Dundalk  estate  comprises,  among  other  denominations,  the  townland  of 
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1W£ociaTsd  Killinchy>'  'n  the  county  of  Down,  containing  363a.  3r.  36p.  statute  measure,  let  to 
Schools,  thirteen  tenants,  who  pay  £452  10s.  8 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £448  15s.  Eight 
— of  these  tenants  hold  by  leases  for  twenty-one  years  from  November,  1865.  They  pay 
nearly  22s.  per  acre.,  statute  measure,  equal  to  about  35s.  3d.  per  Irish  acre,  which 
appears  to  be  a fair  rent.  They  are  industrious  and  comfortable. 

No.  6.  Dean  Stewart’s  estate  consists  of  the  townlands  of  Ratheady  and  Ardpatrick, 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  containing  360a.  3r.  16p.,  let  to  twenty-one  tenants  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £494  2s.  3d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £363.  . There  are  only  two  leases. 
The  lands  appear  fairly  let  at  about  £1  7s.  3 cl.  per  statute  acre,  but  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  unevenness  in  the  rents  ot  the  different  tenants. 

All  the  estates  of  the  Society  being  mentioned  in  detail  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  report,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  specially  to  more  than  a few  of  them.  Among  the 
estates  held  upon  long  terms  or  in  perpetuity,  the  Lacken  estate,  which  has  only  recently 
(1879)  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society,  is  situated  in  the  county  Westmeath,  and 
had  been  left  to  the  Society  many  years  ago  by  Sir  R.  Levinge.  The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  recovered  it  some  years  ago,  but  the  Society  were 
not  informed  of  their  rights ; for  several  years  no  rents  were  collected,  and  a large  arrear 
of  rent  thus  accumulated,  part  of  which  is  not  now  likely  to  be  recovered.  The 
lands  are  let  on  perpetuity  leases  at  a gross  annual  rent  of  £92  35. 

Rogerson’s  estate  consists  of  fifty-three  tenements  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Cork, 
all  let  on  leases  varying  in  terms  from  91  to  999  years.  Some  of  the  91  years’  leases 
were  granted  in  1861.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Society  in  re-arranging  the  rents  has 
been  to  employ  a valuator,  whose  instructions  were 'only  to  estimate  the  improved  value 
due  to  circumstances  external  to  the  place  under  consideration,  so  that  no  improved  rent 
should  be  charged  on  any  outlay  made  by  the  former  occupier.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  that 
these  unusually  liberal  terms  induce  the  tenants  to  keep  up  the  premises  during  the  whole 
term  of  their  leases,  and  even  to  expend  large  sums  shortly  before  their  expiration.  On 
one  tenement,  of  which  the  lease  will  expire  in  1912,  a newrange  of  houses  is  being  built. 

Mr.  Murphy  notices  several  discrepancies  between  the  particulars  of  the  smaller  estates 
of  the  Society,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  and  those 
supplied  to,  or  ascertained  by  him.  In  some  cases  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
clerical  errors  in  the  former  report,  but,  in  one  instance,  a deficiency  of  62^  acres  was 
explained  by  the  statement  that  the  Society  had  been  evicted  from  62^  acres  of  land 
at  Innishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

From  1857  to  1S79  the  arrears  remitted,  or  otherwise  lost  to  the  Society,  amounted  only 
to  £903  12s.  8 d.,  of  which  a considerable  proportion  accrued  on  the  property  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  chiefly  consisting  of  houses.  A sum  of  £107  was  lost  by  the 
insolvency  of  a former  master  of  Farra  School,  who  rented  the  adjoining  lands;  and  £191 
is  part  of  the  arrear  on  the  Lacken  estate  already  mentioned.  From  1875  to  1879  the 
Society  expended  £1,272  18s.  8 d.  upon  improvements,  and  of  this  sum  £420  produces 
a direct  return  in  increased  rent. 

In  1857  the  total  income  of  the  Society  from  the  estates  was  reported  to  amount  to 
£7,825  10s.  5 d. ; and  the  outgoings  to  £1,768  19s.  Id.  ; showing  a net  income  of 
£6,056  11s.  id.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  inspection  the  gross  income  appeared  to 
be  £9,324  2s.  3d.  ; the  outgoings,  taken  from  the  agent’s  account  for  1878,  amounted  to 
£1,963  4s.  dd, ; showing  the  net  income  to  be  now  £7,360  17s,  9d.,  or  an  increase  of 
about  £1,300  per  annum. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  agent  has  excellent  maps  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
estates,  appears  to  devote  great  attention  to  the  property,  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  affairs1  of  the  estate.  The  management  of  the  estates  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  regime  of  a well-ordered  private  estate  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others  inspected  by  Mr.  Murphy.  The  accounts  are  most  clearly  and  accurately 
kept,  and  “ might  well  form  a model  for  thosakept  on  the  other  estates.” 

Rep.,  p.  99.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  recommended  that  the  Society  should  be  enabled  to 
sell,  with  an  indefeasible  title,  their  small  estates  in  different  parts  ot  the  country — the  ad- 
joining proprietors  being  first  offered  the  option  of  purchasing — and  that  the  money  arising 
from  such  sales  should  be  held  in  trust  to  be  re-invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  land. 

Evid.,  3901.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Board  were  anxious  that  powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  and  the  agent  was  of 
opinion  that  the  granting  of  such  powers  would  be  of  material  advantage. 

The  Charter  of  the  Society  directs  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses — 

Evid.,  4498.  “ To  teach  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  Our  said  Kingdom  the  English 

tongue,  and  to  teach  them  to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  pious  books, 
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and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Religion  established  in  Our  said  Kingdom, 
and  to  teach  them  to  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic  and  such  other  parts  of  learning  as  to 
the  said  Society  shall  seem  meet,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue  and  industry ; and  to  cause  them 
to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures,  or  in  such  like  manual 
occupations.” 

The  Society,  in  1820,  feeling  a difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  directions  regarding  Com.,  1854- 
religious  education,  took  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  whether  they  8,  Rep!,  p. 
could  receive  Roman  Catholics  into  their  day  schools  without  instructing  them  in  the  91. 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not. 

In  the  girls’  schools  housewifery  is  taught,  but  in  the  boys’  schools  the  provisions  with  Evid., 
respect  to  instruction  in  husbandry,  trades,  &c.,  are  altogether  neglected.  In  these  3881-2. 
schools,  however,  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  an 
extensive  course  of  mathematics.  Mr.  Maliaffy  reports  that  “ The  mathematical  teach-  App.  A. 
ing  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  in  Ireland.”  Facilities  are  also  given  for  learning  classics,  p.  244: 
but  this  is  purely  voluntary,  and  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
apply  any  of  their  funds  to  the  purpose.  Each  of  our  Inspectors  expresses  regret  at 
this  circumstance.  Mr.  Mahaffy  says  that  “if  some  allowance  were  made  to  the 
masters  for  classical  teaching,  these  excellent  schools  would  become  far  more  efficient.”  ibid. 

Mr.  Moore  adds  : — 

“ The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough  English  and  advanced  mathematical ; in  fact  the  boys  in  App.  B p. 
the  senior  class  at  Farra  and  Primrose  Grange  are  taught  a course  of  mathematics,  which  is  little  265.  ’ 

short  of  that  for  sizarship  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  proficiency  shown  by  them  in  that  course  was 
surprising,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  schools  in  Ireland,  whether  Intermediate  or  Primary. 

The  boys  ...  in  many  cases  gain  entrance  to  Trinity  College  as  sizars,  thus  winning  by  their 
ability  a free  education  from  their  childhood  until  they  leave  the  University.  Now,  while  the  pupils 
are  so  well  grounded  in  English  and  mathematics,  as  many  of  them  make  their  way  to  the  University, 
it  seems  a pity  that  elementary  Classics  should  not  be  included  in  the  programme  of  instruction. 

Many  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  pupils  from  Santry,  who  entered  in  the 
first  rank  as  mathematicians,  had  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their  Freshman  years  in  making  up 
- sufficient  Latin  and  Greek  to  cany  them  through  the  ordinary  examinations,  thus  giving  their 
competitors,  who  could  devote  their  entire  time  to  mathematics,  an  enormous  advantage. 

Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  at  least  two  classical  authors  might,  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  English  or  science  courses,  be  taught  in  the  three  years  which  are  spent  in  the  schools.” 

The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Incorporated  Society  are  subdivided  into  boarding 
and  day  schools,  but  the  latter,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  receive  but  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  Society’s  income,  amounting  in  the  year  1878-9  to  £353  135.  10 d.  Evid., 
only.  The  former,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are  substantially  the  objects  of  the  3894-6. 
Society’s  support,  and  in  1878-9  cost  £7,604  10s.  Each  of  these  schools  is  annually 
visited  by  a committee  or  deputation  of  members  of  the  Society.  The  chief  duty 
devolving  upon  the  members  of  this  deputation  is  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
free  places  on  the  foundation.  Since  1857  there  have  been  no  substantial  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations.  Of  the  eight  boarding  institutions  in 
connexion  with  the  Incorporated  Society,  six  are  for  the  education  of  male  and  two  of 
female  pupils.  In  the  former  class  are  comprised  the  Ranelagh  (Male),  Dundalk,  Farra, 

Pococke,  Primrose  Grange,  and  Santry  schools.  In  the  latter,  the  Celbridge,  and 
Ranelagh  (Female)  schools. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  foundation  pupils  supported  by  the  Evid., 
Society  amounted,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  to  212,  of  whom  130  were  boys.  The  regula-  3913-5. 
tions  in  force  as  to  the  admission  of  foundation  pupils  to  the  schools  of  the  Society  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  G.  Each  boy  elected  is  permitted  to  remain  for  three  years  in  the  APP-  G-> 
Institution  to  which  he  is  elected,  unless  removed  for  misconduct;  during  that  period  p-  331 ' 
he  is  clothed,  maintained,  and  carefully  educated,  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  Society.  A 
proportion  of  the  scholars  who  have  completed  their  term  of  three  years  in  the  other 
Institutions  of  the  Society  are  annually  elected  to  the  Santry  Institution  for  an 
additional  period,  if  after  examination  and  inquiry  as  to  character  they  appear  deserving 
of  that  distinction.  The  Santry  Institution  thus  serves  as  the  head  school  of  the 
Society,  receiving  such  only  of  the  foundation  pupils  as  have  availed  themselves  fully  of 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  them  during  their  three  years’  course  in  the  provincial 
schools,  and  the  course  of  instruction  there  is  of  a much  higher  order  than  that  afforded  Evid.  3907. 
at  the  other  schools. 

The  Ranelagh  and  Celbridge  Female  Institutions  are  managed  on  a similar  system.  App.  G., 
Annual  examinations  are  held  for  the  admission  of  foundation  pupils,  who  are  permitted  p-  332. 
to  remain  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  a limited  number  of  the  most  deserving  girls  are 
admitted  for  an  additional  pei’iod  to  the  “ Teachers’  Training  Class,”  with  the  view  of 
enabling  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  position  of  teachers. 
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In  appointing  the  masters  and  mistresses  the  Board  have  generally  selected  for  the 
position  persons  trained  in  the  Society’s  schools  who  are  familiar  with  the  system  of 
the  Society,  and  of  whose  character  and  abilities  the  Society  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging.  The  Secretary  stated  that  pensions  were  granted  by  the  Board  to  teachers 
who  retired  after  a lengthened  period  of  service,  and  of  the  sum  of  £398  12s.  8 cl., 
expended  in  1878-9  on  “ annuitants,”  £262  15s.  8cl.  consisted  of  such  pensions. 

The  day  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Incorporated  Society  resemble  parochial 
schools:,  some  were  old  parish  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Society 
possessed  property,  and  to  the  support  of  which  they  as  landlords  were  expected  to 
subscribe.  The  appointment  of  teachers  was  left  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Society,  who  either  paid  the  entire  salary  or 
subscribed  a large  amount  towards  payment  of  it.  There  was  no  regular  visitation  as 
in  the  case  of  the  boarding  schools,  but  the  Secretary  stated  that  lie  himself  occasionally 
.visited  some  of  the  larger  day  schools  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  them,  and  that  on 
■such  occasions  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  some  member  of  .the  Board. 

In  the  day  schools  the  devotional  exercises  were  left  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  who  might  act  upon  the  objection  of  any  pupil  to  attend  prayers,  but  all  were 
required,  according  to  the  Charter,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  attended  at  A thlone,  and  at  Ray  School,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  there  were  at  one  tiuie  (March,  1878)  forty-three,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  master  s return  (September,  1879)  there  were  twenty-four  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
on  the  roll.  With  these  exceptions  all  the  pupils  taught  in  the  Society’s  schools  were 
Protestants. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  that  at  a late  period  of  their- inquiries  the 
Incorporated  Society  had  founded  a new  day  school  in  Aungier-street,  Dublin,  with  the 
view  of  affording  “ to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  procuring  for 
their  children,  on  reasonable  terms,  a superior  English  and  mercantile  education,  com- 
bined with  instruction  in  modern  languages.”  Soon  after  the  opening  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  High  school  (Harcourt-street),  the  attendance. of 
pupils  at  the  Society’s  school  declined,  and  the  Society  closed  the  school  and  disposed 
of  the  school  premises  in  1878. 

It  was  stated  in  a return  furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  that  it  appeared  from  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
that  in  174.9  a sum  of  £1,100,  Irish,  was  given  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Henderson  to  found  one  of  their  schools  on  the  Hertford  estate,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
The  return  stated  that  this  gift  was  claimed  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Hertford 
estate,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  parishes  of  Lisburn,  Glenavy,  and  Ballinderry.  The 
Society  was  unable  to  obtain  a site,  but  for  many  years  gave  some  advantages  in  the 
selection  of  foundation  pupils  to  boys  from  the  three  parishes,  but  the  rectors  did  not 
think  these  advantages  sufficient.  It  was  further  stated  that  all  parties  having  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  that  Board,  in 
1878,  replied  that  a free  scholarship  should  be  annually  given  to  candidates  from  the 
three  parishes  if  of  sufficient  merit,  and  that  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  this 
suggestion  was  likely  soon  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Boarding  Schools  were  managed 
on  so  regular  a system  that  the  education  in  any-  one  of  them  was  a fair  index  to  the 
rest,  lie  visited  the  Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny  ; the  Dundalk  Institute  ; the  Rane- 
lagh  Institute,  Athlone ; and  Primrose  Grange,  Sligo,  which  he  describes  as  “the  most 
beautifully  and  healthfully  situated  school  in  Ireland.”  The  system  of  these  schools 
hardly  brought  them  within  the  scope  of  his  inquiry,  as  the  only  compulsory  subjects 
appeared  to  be  Scripture  and  mathematics;  in  the  latter  there  could  be  no  doubt,  judging 
from  the  results,  that  the  teaching  was  thoroughly  efficient.  With  the  exception  of 
the  highest  classes  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  he  found  no  boys  so  advanced 
in  their  studies. 

The  best  boys  were  sent  up  to  the  head  school  at  Santry,  where  Mr.  Mahaffy  had 
an  opportunit}'  nf  testing  their  knowledge.  The  atmosphere  of  all  the  schools  was  essen- 
tially an  atmosphere  of  work.  No  idling  was  tolerated,  nor  had  the  masters  any  trouble 
in  enforcing  either  discipline  or  attention  in  their  pupils.  The  master  pf  the  Rauelagh 
Institute  had  lately  engaged  both  a classical  master  and  a native  Frenchman,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  paid  by  an  increase  of  boarders.  The  library  arrangements  were 
very  deficient.  There  was  a want  of  cleanliness,  and  at  Santry  there  was  urgent  need 
of  plastering  and  cleansing,  and  a want  of  bath-rooms,  and  the  management  of  the  house 
was  defective. 
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There  was  a great  deficiency  in  classical  teaching  through  all  the  schools,  a deficiency  Incorporated 
not  arising  from  neglect,  but  from  the  original  conception  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  f Ifllf/ 

clever  and  ambitious  youths  trained  under  the  old  system.  The.  schools  only  professed  — 
to  teach  Mathematics,  English,  and  Scripture,  whereas  of  late  years  all  the  most  bril- 
liant  of  the  pupils  had  sought  sizarships  and  other  honors  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  thus  requited  the  “ humanities'”  to  a larger  degree.  The  Mathematical  teaching  was, 
no  doubt,  the  best  in  Ireland,  but  the,  most  careful  teaching  in  English,  without  Classics, 
failed  to  produce  good  English  scholars. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  was  of  opinion  that  the -Board  should  supply  for  cricket-grounds,  gym-  Ibid. 
nasties,  &c.,  the  funds  which  in  richer  schools  might  be  supplied  from  the  profits,  or  by 
subscriptions  among  the  boys.  An  allowance  of  .£10  per  annum  to  each  school  under 
this  head  would  be  well  spent,  and  would  conduce  greatly  to  a cheerful  and  happy  life 
among  the  boys,  which  seemed  not  well  attained  by  the  present  system. 

An  exhibition  of  £30  per  annum  for  two  years  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  open 
under  certain  conditions  to  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — “ The  day  schools  are  very-  little  better  than  ordinary  parochial  App.  B., 
schools,  though  the  teachers  seemed  of  a somewhat  higher  class;  . . . The  want  of  P-  265. 

inspection  is  here  more  apparent  than  in  the  boarding  schools.  There  is  no  definite 
programme  of  instruction.” 

Santry  Institution  for  Boys,  Co.  Dublin. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  fifty-five  pupils  on  the  roll,  forty-seven  boarders,  Return, 
and  eight  day  boys.  The  number  of  foundation  scholars  was  twenty-three.  The  fee 
for  non-foundation  boarders  was  £30  per  annum,  but  classics  modern  languages  and 
drawing  were  charged  for  as  extra  subjects.  The  terms  for  day  boys  were  six  guineas 
per  annum  for  the  ordinary  English  course.  All  the  pupils  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

A large  number  of  the  pupils  educated  at  Santry  enter  the  Civil  Service.  Many  Evid., 
become  assistant -masters  at  the  provincial  institutions  of  the  Society  and  elsewhere.  3872-6, 
Within  a recent  period  two  studentships  in  Trinity  College,-  Dublin,  one  in  science,  4566, 
the  other  in  classics,  were  obtained  by  pupils  from  this  School,  and  numerous  lesser 
distinctions  were  gained  by  other  pupils. 

Mr,  Mahaffy  reports  that  the  classical  answering  was  not  good • the  boys,  though  not  App.  A,  p. 
young,  had  either  begun  the  languages  lately,  or  had  made  little  progress..  In  Geography  243. 
and  Modern  History  the  answering  of  some  of  the  boys  was  very  good,  and  they  showed 
clearly  that  many  of  them  had  been  selected  by  a careful  competition. 

PococTce  Institution  for  Boys,  Kilkenny. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  that  this  school  was  “endowed  in  17G5  under  Rep.,  p.  94. 
the  will  of  Dr.  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who,  subject  to  certain  charges,  left  all  his 
estates,  real  and  personal,  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  ‘ for  founding  a school  for  Papist 
boys,  to  be  bred  to  linen-weaving,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion;’”  with  a gift  over  to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  for  Lunatics  in  case  any  other 
than  the  Protestant  religion  should  at  any  time  be  established. 

There  is  now  no  industrial  training,  and  a high  class  English  and  mathematical  Evid.,  4539. 
education  is  given. 

From  the  master’s  return  it  appeared  that  there  were,  sixty-five  pupils  on  the  roll,  Return, 
all  boarders,  and  all  Protestants.  Twenty-six  were  foundation  free  scholars. 

The  charge  for  paying  boarders  was  £21  per  annum. 

Mr.  Modre  found  fifty-three  boarders  at  the  school ; the  answering  was  very  creditable,  App.  C., 
and  the  school  kept  in  perfect  repair.  In  his  general  report  he  . remarks  that  the  non-  p-  273. 
foundation  boys  were  backward  as  compared  with  the  foundation  scholars.  > 

(Mbridge  Institution  for  'Girls,  Co.  Kildare. 

In  1809  the  management  of  this  school,  which  theretofore  had  been,  carried  on  under  Com.,  1854— 
the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  Right  Honorable  William  Connolly,  P- 

who  founded  and  endowed  the  institution,  was  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society. 

There  are  sixty-two  places  on  the  foundation.  To  thirty  of  these  the  representatives  Evid.  ,4536. 
of  the  founder  have  a right  to  nominate  pupils ; thirty-two  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  suggested  that  “the  standard  of  instruction  in  this  ReP->P-  93. 
school  ought  to  be  raised.  It  might  then  be  advantageously  used  'as  a training  school 
for  schoolmistresses.”  The  Secretary  stated  to  us  that  this  suggestion  had  been  carried 
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Incorporated,  out,  and  that  the  institution  “ had  supplied  some  valuable  schoolmistresses,  who  were 
Schools,  highly  prized  in  the  country,  and  had  gained  great  successes.” 

. — _ Mr.  Moore  found  fifty-nine  pupils  present,  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He 
vi  .,4537.  rep0rts  that  this  was  in  every  respect  a well  conducted  establishment,  the  answering 
p *973  ’ very  good,  and  the  writing  excellent. 

None  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society  appear  to  call  for  any  more 
special  notice  than  that  contained  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  a summary  of  the 


Tables  Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils,  State  of  Instruction,  &c.,  at 


(1.) — Boarding 
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information  which  we  received  as  to  these  schools.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  schools  ^rporated 
at  Primrose  Grange,  Sligo,  and  Farra,  Westmeath,  were  formerly  agricultural  schools  Sch)0%_ 
but  as  such  proved  unsuccessful,  as,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  agricultural 
schools  of  which  we  received  any  account  appear  to  have  done.  From  the  reports  ot 
Mr  Murphy  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  condition  of  the  Farra  school  would  appear  to  be  App.c.p. 
unsatisfactory,  especially  having  regard  to  the  large  expenditure  (£1046  19s.  8d),  made  App_  p 
upon  that  Institution  during  the  year  1878-9.  311. 


the  various  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Schools. 


Annual 

Free  Pupils.  I 

Non-Foundation 

Day  P.pUe. 

BonrthT 

Day 

Scholars. 

£30 

Extras — Classics, 
£4  4s.;  Modern 
Languages  (each) 
£2' 2s. ; Draw- 

£6  6s. 

Extras — Same  as 
in  case  of  board- 

23 

- 

ing,  £2  2s. 

- 

56 

- 

£21 

Extras — Classics, 
£4  4s. ; French 
and  Drawing, 
£4  4s. 

£4  4s. 

26 

Parlour  boarders, 
±■31  10s.;  hall 
boarders,..£21. 

Extras — Classics, 
£3  ; Drawing, 
French,  and  Ger- 
man, each,  £2  2s. 

30 

Parlour  boarders, 
£31  10s.;  hall 
boarders,  £21. 

Extras — Classics, 
£4  4s.;  Draw- 
ing, £2  2s. 

£6  6s. 

Extras — Same  as 
for  boarders. 

£21 

Extras — Classics, 
£4 ; French,  £2 

£4 

Extras — Same  as 
for  boarders. 

16 

' - 

- 

— 

18 

“ 

Parlour  boarders, 
£31  10s.;  hall 
boarders,  £21. 

Extras — Classics, 
£4  4s. ; Draw- 
ing, £2  2s. 

£4  4s. 

Extras — Same  as 
for  boarders. 

13 

General  Remarks  on  S' 


Vide  supra,  p.  95. 


„ p.  95. 

„ p.  95.' 


The  master  in  his  return  stated  that  the  school 
buildings  were  in  good  repair. 


Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school  premises  were 
in  a bad  state  of  repair ; that  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion was  satisfactory,  except  as  regards  seven 
day  boys,  whose  answering  he  describes  as  “dis- 
graceful.” App.  C,  p.  275.  Vide  Mr.  Murphy’s 
report,  App.  D,p.  311. 

This  and  Primrose  Grange  were  formerly  agricul- 
tural schools,  but  proved  unsuccessful  as  such, 
and  were  converted  into  ordinary  schools.  Vide 
Evid.,  3934-5. 

The  Roman  Catholics  attending  the  school  are  day 
pupils.  The  master  states  that  the  buildings 
are  in  good  condition. 


The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854—8,  reported  that 
an  infirmary  was  required.  The  Secretary 
stated  to  us  that  no  separate  infirmary  had  been 
erected,' but  "that  the  children  were  extremely 
healthy.  Vide  Evid.,  4538. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  house  is  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  state  of  instruction  very  satis- 
factory. Vide  Appendix  C,  p.  285. 

Mr.  Moore  states  that  the  house  is  kept  in  good 
order,  but  that  an  infirmary  and  bath-room 
are  needed.  The  state  of  instruction  he  consi- 
ders “ most  creditable,”  and  the  school  “the 
best  of  the  Society’s  schools”  which  he  examined. 
(Appendix  C,  p.  285). 
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Incorporated  Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils,  State  of  Instruction,  &c.,  at  the  various 

society  s 

SchooU  (2.) — .Day 

No.  of 

Religion. 

Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

on  Roll 

. Church  of 
Ireland. 

Roman 

Catholii 

Pres- 
;.  byteriai 

, Others. 

Charges. 

Leinster. 

Meath. 

Trim,  Boys, 

Trim,  Girls, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Queen’s  Co. 

Cosby  National  School  (Stradbally),  . 

71 

* 

According  to  National 

Wicklow. 

Arklow,  Parochial, 

55 

55 

Board  scale. 

From  Id.  per  week  to 

Munster. 

Tipperary. 

Birdhill,  Parochial, 

17 

17 

5s.  per  quarter. 
No  charges, 

Cashel ; St.  J ohn’s  Parochial,  Boys,  , 

16 

16 

- 

- 

- 

5s.  per  quarter,  . 

Cashel ; St.  John’s  Parochial,  Girls,  . 

17 

17  . 

According  to  the  means 

Clonmel,  Parochial, 

25 

25 

- 

- 

- 

of  the  parents. 

12s.  to  £1  per  annum. 

Newport  j St.  John’s  Free — Mixed,  . 

17 

17 

- 

- 

- 

Ulster  : 
Antrim. 

Ballycastle ; Bamoan,  Parochial, 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 



Donegal. 

Manorcimningham ; Ray — Mixed,  . 

78 

18 

u 

36 

From  Is.  to  4s.  per 

Down. 

Eollinchy,  National,  Boys,  . . 

Killinchy,  National,  Girls, 

}- 

quarter. 

Connaught. 

Athlone. 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* All,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Plymouth  Brethren. 
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Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society — continued. 

Schools. 


Incorporated 

Society's 

Schools. 


:e  of  Instruction,  &c. 


In  the  return  made  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  schools 
at  Trim  are  at  present  “ in  abeyance.”  The  particulars  of  the  endowment  are  stated  in  our 
Tables  infra  App.  P.,  p.  497. 

The  Parish  Priest  at  Trim  by  letter  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  had  been 
closed  for  some  years,  and  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  district 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  interested  in  any  provision  which  may  exist  for  education. 

The  Incorporated  Society  contribute  £20  per  annum  towards  the  salary  of  the  master  contingent 
on  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  an  examination  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  do  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  management  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school  buildings  are  suitable,  and  in  good  repair,  and  that  the 
answering  of  the  junior  classes  was  satisfactory.  Appendix  C,  p.  275. 

The  Incorporated  Society  contribute  £40  per  annum  towards  the  master’s  salary.  They  also 
supply  books,  maps,  &c.  The  master  is  appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  parish. 


The  Society  pay  £10  per  annum  to  the  mistress  who,  in  addition,  receives  about  £20  from  private 
subscriptions.  The  schoolhouse  and  premises  are  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  are  kept 
in  repair  at  the  cost  of  their  Birdhill  Estate. 

The  master  stated  that  the  school  is  managed  by  the  Very  Reverend  The  Dean  of  Cashel,  who 
appoints  the  teacher,  and  superintends  the  school.  The  master’s  salary,  £40,  is  paid  by  the 
Society.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  9 boys  present  at  his  inspection  answered  well  in 
English.  Appendix  C,  p.  279. 

The  free  pupils  are  selected  by  The  Dean  of  Cashel.  Mr.  Moore  reports  favourably  of  the 
state  of  instruction.  He  suggests  that  this  school  should  be  amalgamated  with  the  foregoing. 
Appendix  C,  p.  280.  ° ° 

The  master,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  receives  a salary  of  £50  per  annum,  of 
which  £30  is  subscribed  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  £20  by  the  Rector.  Mr.  Moore 
reports  that  the  23  boys  present  at  his  inspection  “ answered  fairly  in  the  usual  English 
subjects,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic.”  Appendix  C,  p.  280. 

This  was  one  of  the  old  Charter  schools.'  The  master,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Incorporated 
Society,  receives  a salary  of  £40  per  annum.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  there  are  two  lar^e 
schoolrooms,  each  suitable  for  about  80  pupils,  one  of  which  is  unoccupied,  while  the  master 
lias  only  one  room  to  live  in.  The  children  present  during  his  inspection  “ answered  passably 
in  the  usual  programme.”  Appendix  C,  p.  280. 


The  figures  in  the  columns  represent  the  numbers  on  the  roll  in  September,  1879,  when  the 
average  attendance  was  considerably  below  its  normal  condition — a change  of  masters  having 
occurred  a short  time  previously,  and  the  school  having  been  closed  for  a time.  The  Incor- 
porated Society  pay  the  master  £30  per  annum;  he  enjoys  in  addition  a free  residence, 
garden  .and  grounds,  containing  about  6 acres,  and  a fuel  allowance  of  £10  per  annum. 
The  Society  allow  £40  per  annum  for  an  assistant-teacher,  who  is  appointed  by  the  master, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society.  Of  the  free  pupils,  4 were  Roman  Catholics,  6 members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  8 Presbyterians.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school  buildings 
have  been  culpably  neglected  by  the  Society,  and  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  teacher : the  state  of  instruction  was  unsatisfactory.  Appendix  C,  p.  282. 

These  schools  appear  on  the  list  furnished  by  direction  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  Secretary 
stated,  however,  that  the  grants  are  at  present  in  abeyance.  In  the  returns  made  to  us  by  the 
teachers,  it  i&  stated  that  the  schools  have  received  no  aid  from  the  Society  since  1874.  The 
e in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 
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IV.— SCHOOLS -CONNECTED-  WITH  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

Schools  connected  with  Church  Societies. 

At  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  a large  number 
of  schools  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
through  the  following  societies  : — 

The  Association  Incorporated  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  (Kildare-place).  . 
The  Irish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Scriptural  Education  and  Religious  Instruction 
of  the  Irish  Speaking  Population.  _ 

The  Islands  and  Coast  Society  for  Promoting  the  Spiritual  Education  of  the  People 
on  the  Islands  and  Coasts  of  Ireland. 

The  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
The  Sunday  School  Society. 

We  addressed  inquiries  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  found  that  the  amount  of 
educational  aid  given  by  them,  and  the  number  of  schools  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, had  so  much  diminished,  and  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  the  societies  had  so  far 
altered,  that  such  schools  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a separate  class.  We  Jiave 
therefore  given  a separate  report  as  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  have  divided  the 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland  into  : — 

I.  Parochial  Schools  ; and 
II.  Miscellaneous  Church  Schools. 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

Rep.  p.  103.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  Association  was  founded  in 
1792,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800  ; out  of  assistance  obtained. from 
private  individuals,  and  annual  grants  from  Parliament,  which  were  discontinued  in 
1827,  it  had  contributed  a considerable  sum  towards  the  building  of  school-houses. 
In  1825  there  were  226  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Association,  and  a grant  of  land 
in  perpetuity  was  secured,  in  every  case,  for  the  schools  to  the  building  of  which  the 
Association  had  contributed.  Most  of  these  schools  were  at  the  date  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners’  Report  still  in  existence,  and  carried  on  under  deeds  of  endowment  by 
which  the  conveyances  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  schools  were  made  to  the  Ministers 
and  Church  Wardens,  and  the  appointment  of  the  school  masters  and  regulation  of  the 
schools  were  vested  in  the  Ministers,  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  schools  were  situated. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  annual  grants,  the  Association  gave  up  all  connexion  with 
the  schools,  but  retained  many  of  the  deeds  and  the  books  and  papers  relating  to  the 
endowments. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  that  all  such  documents  should  be  deposited 
with  a proposed  “ Registrar  of  School  Endowments,”  and  that  power  should  be  given  by 
statute  to  the  Association  to  transfer  the  property  to  trustees,  or  to  a proposed  “ Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

No  effect  has  since  been  given  by  legislation  to  these  recommendations,  and  under 
32  & 33  the  “ Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  the  status  of  the  Ministers  and  Church  Wardens  has  been 
Vic.,  c.  42.  so  affected  as  to  leave  the  title  to  property  conveyed  to  them  in  a most  unsatisfactory 
position. 

The  Association  had  not,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  any  connexion  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  or  any  endowment.  Its  funds  were  applied  to  the  circulation  of  religious 
books,  and  the  encouragement  of  parochial  catechetical  instruction,  chiefly  by  giving 
premiums  in  books  to  the  best  answerers  at  catechetical  examinations. 

A number  of  schools  founded  by  this  Association,  and  whose  sites  are  still  held  under 
the  grants  obtained  by  it,  are  included  in  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  report. 

We  received  no  reply  from  the  Secretary  to  the  circular  which  we  forwarded  to  him. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland. 

This  Society  was  established  in  1839,  its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissionei’s,  1854-8,  being : — 

“ To  assist  existing  schools,  and  to  establish  new  schools  for  the  purpose  of  affording, 
to  the  children  of  the  Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and  under  teachers 


Church  of 
Ireland 
Schools. 
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who  are  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland The  Church  o 

main  object  of  the  Society  is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  behoofs 
and  not  for  their  permanent  endowment.”  ‘ 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  further  reported  that,  as  the  “ Church  Education  Rep-j  pp- 
Society  ” was  a voluntary  society  not  necessarily  connected  with  permanent  endowments,  134—5. 
they  did  not  examine  its  officers.  The  Society  had  established,  and  at  that  time  main- 
tained, a model  and  training  school  at  Kildare-place,  Dublin,  for  the  education  of 
teachers  ; it  supplied  books  and  other  school  requisites  for  the  use  of  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  it,  and  it  assisted  in  furnishing  and  repairing  school-houses.  It  also  granted 
annual  assistance  to  a large  number  of  schools  the  sites  of  which  were  secured  for 
educational  purposes.  The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  were  inspected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  reported  that  the  instruction  was  much  inferior  to  that 
in  the  corresponding  classes  of  National  Schools,  the  inspection  insufficient,  the  manage- 
ment defective,  the  school  books  “ out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time,”  and  the  schools 
“ as  a class  not  good,”  and  some  of  them  “ miserably  inefficient” — at  the  same  time  it  Ibid., 
was  stated  that  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  Society,  the  training  schools  pro-  p-  251. 
duced  very  satisfactory  results. 

Of  the  endowed  schools  mentioned  in  the  tables  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis-  Tbid., 
sioners,  1854-8,  160  were  stated  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  “ Church  Education 
Society.”  We  found  that  some  of  these  schools  were  no  longer  in  existence,  that  the  p'  ‘ 
Society’s  annual  grant  had  been  withdrawn  from  others,  and  that  many  schools  formerly 
in  connexion  with  the  Society  had  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Board. 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  the  accountant  of  the  Society,  stated  to  us  that  according  to  Evid'., 
the  most  recent  returns  501  schools  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  “connected  with 
the  ‘Church  Education  Society,”’  the  children  on  the  roll  numbering  17,291,  and  the  e se<1'. 
average  attendance  being  9,900,  but  that  the  Society  had,  from  want  of  funds,  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  inspection,  the  supply  of  school  requisites,  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching,  and  the  control  of  the  expenditure.  The  connexion  of  the  training  schools  with 
the  Society  was  severed  in  1878,  under  the  circumstances  stated  below.  The  functions 
of  the  Society  had  been  reduced  to  the  distribution,  chiefly  through  Diocesan 
Boards,  of  funds  collected  by  it,  and  it  no  longer  took  any  part  in  the  management 
of  schools. 

The  funds  had,  since  the  passing  of  the  “Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  continuously  Evid., 
declined.  In  IS67  the  income  of  the  society  was  £4,019  17s.  4 cl.,  while  in  1879  it  was  16944- 
only  £823  15s.  IOcZ.  Out  of  this  sum,  with  a balance  of  £329  16s.  9 d.  in  hand  from  the 
previous  year,  the  Society  granted  the  sum  of  £716  3s.  7cl,  and  no  more,  to  the  schools 
“ in  connexion  ” with  it,  being  an  average  of  less  than  £l  10s.  per  annum  for  each 
school  of  the  number  stated  by  Mr.  O’Connor  ; the  connexion  of  the  Society  with  the 
schools  is  therefore  little  more  than  nominal.  We  found  the  schools  to  be  in  most  cases 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  ordinary  parochial  schools,  and  those  which  possessed 
endowments  will  be  found  mentioned  with  the  other  schools  pf  their  several  classes  in 
our  Report  and  Tables. 

Mr.  Moore  visited  several  of  the  schools  returned  as  connected  with  the  “Church  -A.pp._B, 
•Education  Society,”  and  which  were  selected  by  us  for  his  inspection.  He  reports  : — 265‘ 

“ The  ‘ Church  Education  Society’s  ’ Schools  are  far  inferior  to  the  National,  or 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  They  are  but  little  use  to  the  country  in  their  present  con- 
dition, and  they  should  be  immediately  placed  under  the  control  of  an  efficient  board. 

In  them  may  be  seen  all  descriptions  of  abuses,  inefficient  teachers,  useless  inspections, 
with  misleading  reports,  a badly-graduated  standard  of  instruction,  and  inadequate 

salaries  to  teachers . While  the  reports  of  former  Commissions  have  been 

carefully  • considered  and  acted  upon,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board,  they  have  been  totally  ignored  by  the  ‘ Church  Education  Society,’  so 
far  as  I could  judge,  and  their  schools  are  now  little  better  than  they  were  in  1857.” 

In  1878  the  society  severed  its  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Training  School,  Evid., 
whidh  was  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  fo.r  the  Society’s  schools,  and  occu-  16951- 
pied  valuable  buildings  in  Kildare-place,  held  at  a rent  of  £50  per  annum  under  a 
tenancy  from  ‘the  “ Kildare-place  Society.” 

The  Training  School  was,  in  1862,  endowed  with  a sum  of  £1,140,  Government  Evid., 
New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  the  produce  of  subscriptions  which  were  invested  for  its  16952. 
maintenance,  under  a deed  dated  January,  1862,  upon  trust — 

“That  the  principal  should  not  be  encroached  upon  or  diminished  so  long  as  there  should  exist  in 
Dublin  a training  department  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  and  upon  further  trust,  in  case  at 
any  time  the  training  department  and  model  schools  of  the  Society  in  Dublin  should  be  discontinued 
and  permanently  and  definitely  closed,  then  and  in  such  case  to  transfer,  pay,  and  assign  all  such 
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16965-72. 
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16966. 

17058. 


Com.,  185  4- 
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126-7. 


stock,  money,  securities  and  other  property  towards  the  general  purposes  or  objects  of  the  Society,  as 
set  forth  in  the  printed  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society,  in  such  manner  as  the  managing  committee 
for  the  time  being  should  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  direct.” 

The  training  school  had  in  1873  incurred  debts  for  current  expenditure  amounting  to 
£500,  which  the  committee  were  advised  that  they  could  not  pay  out  of  the  capital  so 
long  as  the  school  continued  to  exist.  In  June,  1878,  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  usual  summer  vacation,  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  a resolution  was  passed  that 
the  institution  should  be  permanently  and  definitely  closed.  A sum  of  about  £700  of 
the  Government  Stock  was  immediately  afterwards  sold  out,  and  the  debts  and  other 
liabilities,  including  a quarter’s  salary  given  in  lieu  of  notice  of  dismissal  to  the  teachers, 
were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds.  At  the  end  of  the  current  term  the  school  was  closed. 
At  the  same  time  the  school  buildings  were  surrendered  by  the  “Church  Education 
Society  ” to  the  “ Kildare-place  Society,”  and  the  fixtui'es  and  furniture  were  sold  to  a 
committee  formed  with  the  object  of  re-opening  the  training  school,  by  whom  the  school 
was  re-opened  at  the  end  of  the  usual  vacation;  with  the  same  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils 
as  before,  and  under  a similar  system.  This  committee  has,  however,  no  connexion 
with  the  “ Church  Education  Society it  has  since  separately  collected  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  which  is  now  called  the  “ Church 
of  Ii-eland  Training  College,”  and  the  buildings  have  been  let  for  the  purpose  by  the 
“ Kildare-place  Society.” 

The  capital  of  the  “Church  Education  Society,”  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  consisted  of 
£486  9s.  4 cl.,  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  being  the  balance  remaining  unsold 
of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  training  school,  and  a sum  of  £114  14s.  6d.,  Government 
New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  invested  in  the  year  1878,  when  the  connexion  with  the  school 
was  dissolved,  and  representing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  school  fixtures  and  furniture. 
The  legacies  left  to  the  society  from  time  to  time  have  been  treated  as  income  and  ex- 
pended. From  1867  to  1878  inclusive  these  legacies  amounted  to  £4,178  4s.  10c?. 

The  following  is  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1879,  as  published  in 
the  annual  report ; — 


Abstract  of  Cash  Account  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1879. 


To  Balance  in  Treasui 
„ Balance  in  Secre 

contingencies,  . . . . 10  0 0 

„ Subscriptions,  ....  304  6 2 

„ Donations 20  7 0 

„ Collections  after  Sermons,  . . 5 10  7 

„ Do.  by  Individuals,  . . 415  0 

„ Ladies’  Auxiliary 9 6 2 

English  Auxiliaries. 

„ London  Hibernian  Society,  . . 1S5  10  1 

„ Other  English  Auxiliaries,  . . 37  16  0 

„ Legacy  from  Rev.  Edward  Herbert,  Killarney,  . 
„ Interest  on  Stock,  ....  . , 

„ Munster  Bank — Interest  allowed,  . 


Cm. 

| . By  Office  Salaries, 

,,  Grants  to  Schools  formerly  in  connexion  with  th 
London  Hibernian  Society, 

„ Grants  to  Poor  Schools  from  Ladies’  Auxiliar 
(apportioned  in  December,  and  distributed  ii 

February,  1879), 

„ Printing  and  Stationery,  .... 

„ Postage,  . 

„ Incidentals, . . . 

„ Advertising,  . . 


i 12  8 
i 0 10 
5 15  8 
1 10  0 


7 17  10 
5 12  7 


. Ik  was  stated  in  the  report  that  a sum  of  £326  had  been  distributed  to  those  neces- 
sitous schools  which  made  application  for  assistance  in  the  following  dioceses,  and  to 
the  amounts  here  stated  : — 


Dublin, £42  o 0 

Kildare, 30  0 0 

Olendalough, 30  0 0 

Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  . 40  0 0 

Cork, 40  0 0 

Tuam> 10  0 0 

Killala  and  Achonry,  . . . .800 

Ardfert,  Limerick,  and  Aghadoe,  . .16  0 0 

Armagh,  . . . . .600 

Ferns, . 15  0 0 

Leighlin, 150  0 

Ossory, 20  0 0 


Killaloe,  £3  0 0 

Kilmore,  . . . . . .300 

Meath,  . . . . . . . 10  0 0 

Raplioe, .15  0 0 

Derry,  . ...  . . . .300 


£306  0 0 

Waterford  and  Lismore  (omitted  inadver- 
tently from  the  grant  of  1879,  but 
given  in  1880), 20  0 0 


£326  0 0 


Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland. 

The  “Kildare-place  Society,” as  this  Society  is  commonly  called,  was  founded  in  1811, 
and  at  one  period  of  its^  existence  was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of 
considerable  amount.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  grant  was  withdrawn  are 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 
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m 'i1  *“  0U11' aPPllc.atl0“  for  information,  we  received  a letter  from  the  Registrar,  u of 
Mi.  onailes  il.  Jleene,  in  which  he  stated  that  since  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  {reland 
the  resources  of  the  society  had  been  greatly  crippled,  and  that  there  were  not  at  present,  Sc—U 
nor  had  there  been  since  1857,  any  schools  under  its  management  or  control,  or  con-  Vide  P-.  2’ 
nected  with  it ; “ the  Society,  however,”  he  stated,  “ continued  to  afford  such  assistance,  mpra- 
m grants  ot  books  and  money,  as  their  limited  means  permitted  to  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.” 

• C°m^issi01}ers,  1S54--S,  reported  that  property  of  considerable  value  (con-  r,  10(, 

sisting  chiefly  of  school  sites  and  school  houses),  was  vested  in  the  Kildare-place  Society,  ^ P‘ 126- 
and  uhey  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  for  placing  these  endowments,  to- 
gether with  all  leases,  books,  papers,  &c.,  relating  thereto,  “ under  the  care  of  bodies  or 
pei  sons  more  directly  connected  with  existing  arrangements  for  education,  and  who 
would  in  consequence  be  more  likely  to  exercise  the  activity  and  vigilance  which  are 
necessary  for  the  security  of  such  small  endowments,  distributed  over  different  parts  of 
the  country  11ns  recommendation  has  not  been  carried  out.  Large  and  valuable 
buildings  situate  m Kildare-street  and  Kildare-place,  Dublin,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Evid. 
belonged  to  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Parts  of  these  premises  were  occupied  by  the  16951. 
offices  of  the  Church  Education  Society,”  and  by  the  training  college  mentioned  above, 
rhe  rest  of  the  buildings  appeared  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  various  tenants. 

On  6th  August,  1880,  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  requesting 
that  he  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish  a copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  Society,  and  also 
to  inform  us  m writing  how  the  premises  owned  by  the  Society  in  Kildare-place  were  now 
wbh>?1thAafd  wllta  a?d  tenure  of  such  Parfcs  as  were  let,  and  the  mode  in 

^ • al- Z?d  frT  them  and  the  other  income  of  the  Society  were  disbursed, 

evidencl  ™ asked  in  consequence  of  its  having  appeared  in 

w i tle  Churck  °f  Ireland  framing  College  ”)  that  some  parts  of  the 
Kildare  street  premises  were  still  used  for  educational  purposes. 

annlicnHou^hf1? 1 11  1880,  afu.rfcller  letter  was  written  repeating  the  request,  and  to  these 
applications  the  following  reply  was  received : 

“ Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland, 

Q Kildare-place,  Dublin,  28th  August,  1880. 

letbers  °cf the  6th  and  !9th  last-  have  only  just  reached  my  hands  I shall  immediatelv 
in  the^rnatter .°n0rar^  S 317  of  fche  Society-  who  is  at  present  absent  from  town,  for  his  instructions 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T n _ (Signed),  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

We  afterwards  received  the  following  letter 

“ Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland, 

4 Kildare-place,  Dublin,  10th  September,  1880. 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  August,  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no 
fSft  WltVhlS  SoCiety’  bafc  thafc  the  Premises  comprised  in  the  agreement,  of  which  a 

copy  is  enctaed,  were  for  many  years  let  to  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  are  now  held  under 
the  enclosed  agreement  by  the  Board  of  Religious  Education  of  the  General  Synod,  but  that  this 
Society  has  had  no  control  over  the  working  or  management  of  that  body.  This  Society  tSS 
Z1 trm  the  l50pe  of  tIle  Commission.  It  receives  no  subscriptions,  and  its 
hooks  ch'otiy  derived  from  profit  on  the  sale  ol  books,  and  is  dispensed  in  gratuitous  gifts  of 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

_ _ Charles  H.  Keene,  M.A.,  Registrar.” 

J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

A copy  of  the  agreement  referred  to  will 
No.  33,  infra , vol.  ii.,  p.  619. 

The  Irish  Speaking  Society. 

In  reply  to  our  circular  the  secretary  of  this  Society  wrote  Vide  p>  2> 

endmvmTntSwTatsoeverCh°01  Unde1’  the  contro1  of  fchis  Society  or  connected  with  it  which  has  any  svPra- 


be  found  in  the  Documentary  Evidence, 


The  Islands  and  Coast  Society. 

In  reply  to  our  circular  the  secretary  of  this  Society  wrote  Vide  2 

I am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Island  and  Coast  Society  to  say  that  no  school  maintained  supra. 
oy  or  assisted  by  that  Society  is  an  endowed  sclaool.” 
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Church  of  The  following  advertisement,  published  by  the  Society  in  1880,  states  its  object  and 

Ireland  working  : — 

Schools.  O-  « jSLANr)  AND  Coast  Society  for  Ireland.” 

Established  1834. 

30,  Lower  Sackville-street. 

Office  Secretary— Rev.  D.  Holden. 

This  Society  aims  at  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  temporal  benefit  of  the  scattered  population  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  by  supporting  schools  which  afford  Scriptural  and 
secular  education,  and  by  making  grants  for  clerical  aid.  During  the  past  year  grants  amounting 
altogether  to  £G13  were  given  to  32  schools.  Grants  in  aid  of  clerical  duty  amounted  to  ±ou. 
Temporal  relief  was  given  in  urgent  cases  to  the  amount  of  £56,  and  parcels  ol  clothing  lor  children 
and  adults  were  distributed  in  many  parishes. 

Contributions  are  urgently  required. 


Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  their  annual  income  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  Rev.  Canon  Cory, 
Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  informed  us  that  the  only  permanent  educational 
endowments  vested  in  the  Society  were  the  buildings  appertaining  to  the  Clifden  Mission 
Schools,  with  their  site  of  two  acres. 

Mr.  Moore  found  these  schools  to  consist  of  a male  school  at  which  16  boys  were 
present,  and  a female  and  infant  school  at  which  22  girls  and  20.  infants  were  present. 
He  reports  : — 

“ The  answering  of  the  boys  was  disgraceful ; nor  could  I make  any  distinction  between  the 
subjects,  all  being°about  equally  bad.  The  fault,  1 think,  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the  teacher, 
who  seemed  a suitable  person,  as  with  the  managers,  who  employ  as  inspectors  gentlemen  who  over- 
look the  faults  of  a school,  giving  at  the  same  time  a glowing  account  of  all  that  seems  to  them 
worthy  of  praise.  . . The  answering  of  the  girls  in  the  usual  subjects  was  passably  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  senior  class  in  arithmetic.  The  buildings  are  nicely  situated  and  in  excellent 
order.” 

The  Sunday  School  Society. 

In  reply  to  our  circular  the  secretary  of  this  Society  wrote  : — 

Vide  p.  2,  „ J becr  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  schools  of  any  kind  under  the  management  or  control  of  this 

supra.  Society.0  There  are  2,249  Sunday  schools  connected  with  this  Society,  but  the  connexion  is  merely 
the  fact  of  having  obtained  aid  in  grants  of  books,  and  the  sale  of  books  at  reduced  prices  to  the  mana- 
gers of  such  schools.  We  know  nothing  of  the  endowments  of  the  schools.  This  Society  has  no  control 
over  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with  it,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  management,  but  gives  aid, 
as  before  mentioned,  where,  upon  statements  made  in  the  applications,  assistance  seemed  necessary. 
Our  funds  consist  entirely  of  voluntary  contributions.” 


I.  Parochial  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  Parochial  Church  schools  were  so  numerous  that  we  could  only  select  for  exami- 
nation the  most  important,  or  those  whose  circumstances  palled  for  special  investigation. 

Many  of  these  schools  were  not  under  the  control  of,  or  in  connexion  with  any  Educa- 
tional Board;  they  were,  in  general,  aided  by  grants  from  parochial  funds  or  sub- 
scriptions from  the  parishioners,  and  were  managed  by  the  incumbents,  or  by  the  incum- 
bents and  select  vestries  of  the  parishes.  . , , , ,,  D , 

i More  than  300  parochial  schools  were  included  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  Report 
m’pp  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  The  endowments  mentioned  varied  in  value 
752-3.  and  importance— a large  proportion  consisting  only  of  free  sites  (usually  glebe  land 
assigned  for  the,  purpose),  and  of  school-houses  built  by  grants  from  the  Lord_  Lieu- 
tenant’s building  fund,  from  the  “Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,”  from  the  “Kildare- 
place  Society,”  or  from  private  sources,  while  others  comprised  considerable  quantities 
of  land  and  large  sums  of  Stock,  derived  from  private  benevolence. 

32  & 33  Since  the  passing  of  the  “ Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  a marked  change  has  taken  place 
Yict  c 42  in  the  condition  of  the  Parochial  schools ; a large  number  of  them  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Board,  the  resources  of  others  have  diminished,  and 
F • i sin  many  have  been  discontinued.  The  tendency,  probably  induced  in  great  measure  by  the 
1 ’’  ’ necessity  of  the  case,  to  accept  aid  from  the  public  funds,  and  to  place  the  Church  schools  ' 

under  the  control  of  the  National  Board  has  been  increasing. 

Several  letters  were  received  by  us  from  clergymen  and  others  informing  us  that 
parochial  schools  had  recently  been  discontinued  through  want  of  funds,  and  in  other 
cases  letters  addressed  by  us  to  the  teachers  of  such  schools,  appearing  as  existing  schools 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  were  returned  from  the  Post  Office 


Return. 


App.  C., 
p.  285. 
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marked  “no  school”  “gone  away”  “school- house  in  ruins”  and  so  forth.  Those  Church  of 
schools  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854—8  as  “Schools  Schools 
in  operation,”  but  which  have  been  discontinued  since  1857,  or  from  which  we  failed  to  - — 
obtain  any  returns,  are  included  in  Table  No.  3,  App.  P.,  infra  pp.  493-510. 

The  increasing  tendency  to  place  Parochial  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  was  evidenced  by  the  returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses.  The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  stated  that  the  Parochial  schools  of  Evid.,  6847. 
Saint  Stephen,  Dublin,  were  in  1878,  with  the  consent  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  the 
parish,  placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  that  he  had  mooted  the  question  of 
dealing  in  a similar  manner  with  Saint  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools.  He  also  mentioned 
other  schools  which  had  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  expressed  his  6849. 
opinion  that  schools  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  con- 
nexion were  only  “ throwing  away  money”  without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  Rev.  D.  H. 

Powell,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Cork,  stated,  “ The  School  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon, 
is  under  the  National  Board,  and  1 would  not  amalgamate  my  school  with  a school  Evid., 
under  any  other  Board,  the  education  given  is  so  much  superior.”  The  Rev.  Richard  15301. 
Galbraith,  Rector  of  Carrickmacross,  contrasted  the  condition  of  his  school  when  under 
the  Church  Education  Society  with  its  present  position  under  the  National  Board,  and 
considered  that  great  advantages  had  accrued,  to  the  school  itself  as  well  as  to  the  ^7094 
pupils,  from  the  change  of  management.  Each  of  these  witnesses  admitted  that  the 
schools  were  practically  as  denominational  under  the  new,  asunder  the  old  management. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  their  Report  of  January,  Evid.  3111. 
1874  {supra,  p.  84),  also  referred  to  the  tendency  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  Governors 
have  themselves  taken  measures,  as  already  mentioned,,  to  transfer  their  English  . 
schools  to  the  National  Board,  wherever  the  management  can  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  “ Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  sec.  25,  sub-sec.  5,  obliged  the  “ Church  Temporalities  32  & 33 
Commissioners”  to  transfer,  with  the  churches  which  were  vested  in  the  Representative  Vict->  42> 
Church  Body,  all  schoolhouses  belonging  to  or  used  in  connexion  with  such  churches,  2g5, 
together  with  any  land  occupied  with  such  schoolhouses ; and  school  endowments  coming  Evid' 
under  this  description  are  now  vested  in  the  Representative  Church  Body.  5325-8. 

The  invested  moneys,  charges  upon  land,  and  other  property,  constituting  a large 
part  of  the  endowments  of  Church  Schools,  invested  in  the  names  of  or  held  by 
“ Ministers  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being,”  have,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Act,  been  dealt  with  by  those  appointed  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  0734. 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  Act,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  title  to  property  so  invested. 

The  Churchwardens  no  longer  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners,  but  7975-83. 
only  those  members  of  the  Church  who  are  “Registered  Vestrymen.”  No  legislative 
provision  appears  any  longer  to  exist  for  vesting  such  property  in  any  parochial  body 
corporate,  legally  so  recognised. 

Dublin ; Schools  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas  Within  and  St.  Michael , 
and  of  St.  Werburgh  and  St.  John, 

The  schools  of  the  United  Parish  of  St.  Audoen  St.  Nicholas  Within  and  St.  Michael  Evicl.,  5295 
have  been  amalgamated  with  the  schools  of  the  United  Parish  of  St.  Werburgh  and  St. 

John.  Under  the  arrangement  existing  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  schools  (which  Evid.,  5330. 
were  not  in  connexion  with  any  society)  were  managed  by  a Board  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens,  and  three  representatives  (generally  chosen  from 
the  Select  Vestry)  of  each  of  the  united  parishes. 

The  endowment  enjoyed  by  the  schools  was  considerable,  consisting  of  houses,  invested  App.  P.,  p. 
funds  and  annuities,  and  was  supplemented  by  subscriptions  averaging  about  £100  per  360. 
annum. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  that  in  1845  St.  Michael’s  parochial  schools  pvep  ; vo] 
were  possessed  of  two  sums  of  £281  10s.  and  £300  Government  Stock,  which  were  sold  III,  p.  120 
out  in  that  year  and  produced  £597  19s.  bd.  cash.  “This  sum  was  expended  in  the 
year  1845  in  building  the  school-house  in  churchyard,  which  cost  £633  9s.  3d.,  the 
balance  being  advanced  by  the  treasurer.”  This  schoolhouse,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Evid.,  5311. 
had  been  taken  down,  and  its  site  was  occupied  by  the  Synod  ITall,  Christ  Church 
place.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  materials  had  been  sold,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  5316. 
that  any  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  schools. 

The  united  Schools,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  held  in  the  old  Deanery  House  of  Evid.  5297- 
Christ  Church,  in  Fishamble-street,  which  for  some  years  before  IS 70  had  been  used  as  a 304. 
parish  schoolhouse.  It  is  now  vested  in  the  Representative  Church  Body.  St.  Werburgh’s 
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schoolhouse  is  now  used  as  a teacher’s  residence.  It  did  not  appear  that  the'parochial 
schoolhouses  of  St.  Audoen  and  St.  Nicholas  were  any  longer  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  schools  were  inspected  by  the  Diocesan  Inspector;  fie v.  Hugh  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  was  most’  unsatis- 
factory. The  reading  and  writing  disgraceful,  the  grammar  and  geography  very  little 
better.  The  present  master  had  had  charge  of  the  school  for  a Very  short  time,  and 
it  was  in  a miserable  state  when  he  came  into  office.  The  boys  were  all  members  of  the' 
Irish  Church,  and  belonged  to  the  lowest  class; 

In  the  girls!  'Schobl  the  answering  of  the' thirty-seven  pupils  present  was  most  credit- 
able in  all  the  usual  English  subjects,  and: presented  a pleasing  contrast'  to  that  of  the 
boys.  The  writing  was  particularly  neat  and  legible,  and  the  uniformity  in  the  answer- 
ing showed1  good  and  careful  'teaching*.  The  girls  were  all  members  of  the- Irish  -Church, 
and  were  clean  and  tidy,  though  children  of  the  poorest  parents.  There  was  an  infant' 
chool  in  connexion,  and  eighty  five  children  were  present  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
visit. 

Dublin : St.  Brides  Parochicd  Schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  state  of  the  endowment  con- 
nected with  these  schools  was  unsatisfactory.  The  funds  of  the  parochial  day  schools, 
the  boarding  school,  and  the  parochial  almshouse  had  been  “ mixed  up,”  and  there  were 
no  account  books  to  explain  the  expenditure. 

In  1857  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  buildings  of  the  boarding  school  was  very 
bad,  and  it  was  reported  to  be  “ in  contemplation  to  abolish  the  boarding  school  altogether, 
and  devote  the  entire  funds  to  the  support  of  the  daily  schools,  an  operation  which, 
however  abstractedly  beneficial,  could  scarcely  be  carried  into  effect  withQut  the 
approval  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.” 

The  Rev.  William  G.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  patron  of  the 
schools,  informed  us  that  in  1861  the  boarding  school  was  closed,  but  the  master’s 
house  was  kept  up  as  a residence  for  the  master  of  the  daily  school.  The  managers 
of  the  charity  considered  themselves  justified  in  applying  the  funds  previously  appro- 
priated'to  the  boarding  school  to  the  purposes  of  the  daily  schools,  as  those  funds  were 
chiefly  derived  from  bequests  to  “ The  Charity  School,”  or  to  “ The  Parish  School.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  became  Incumbent  of  the  parish  and  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  in  1859,  and  at  that  time  the  endowment  consisted  of  £3,000, 
Grand  Canal  Stock;  house  property  producing  £54  per  annum;  a charge  of 
£12  Ss.  per  annum  against  the  parochial  funds,  representing  the  interest  on  £250  (the 
purchase  money  of  a house),  borrowed  from  the  school  bequests  by  the  Churchwardens; 
and  £1,572  4s.  id.  Government  Stock. 

The  dividends  on  the  Government  Stock  were  divided  in  varying  proportions  between 
the  schools  and  other  parish  charities,  and  the  confusion  of  accounts  remarked  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  was  not  corrected.  The  Stock  had,  at  the  date  of'  our  inquiry, 
been  . reduced  by  sales  to  the  sum  of  £550  5.S..  .■10<&,  but  .Mr.  Carroll  did  not  know 
how  much  of  that  sum  belonged  to  the  schools,.  . 

The  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  school-rooms, 
to  the  repay  men  t:.o£  sums  due  to  the  treasurer,  and  borrowed  by  him-  from  the  “ Poor 
Fund/’  to  the  extent  of  £50  to  the  improvement  of  the  church,  and  also  to- the  cost- 
of  painting  and  - repairing  the  school-rooms,  the  alms-house,  and  the  school  master’s 
dwelling. 

The  charity  had  also  sustained  a considerable  loss  from  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
received  upon  the  sum  of  £3,000  Grand  Canal  Stock,  which  produced  in  1 878  only  £6  7 10s. 

The  schools  were  placed  under  the -National  Board;  but  a few  years'  ago  the 
salary  of  the  master  of  the  boys’  day  school  was  withdrawn,  and  the  School  was 
closed.  There  were  retained  only  an  infants’  school,  attended  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  by  125  children,  and  a mixed  school,  attended  by,  fifteen  boys  and  thirty-four 
gills. 

The  funds  of  the  charity  appeared  to  be  vested  in  “ The  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens.” Mr.  Carroll  was  under  the  impression  that  when  he  ceased  to  be  Incum- 
bent, the  property  would  be  vested  in  his  successor,  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  appointment  of  any  successor,  and  it  Was  intended  to  divide  the  parish.  Mr.  Carroll 
had  held  the  office  of  Incumbent  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  “ Irish  Church  Act, 
1869,”  and  the  case  of  this  endowment  is  but  one  of  the  very  many  which  came  under 
our  notice,  in  which  the  title  to  property  has  been  seriously  affected  by  that  measure, 
and  no  legislative  provision  has  been  made  for  its  future  tenure  or  for  the  management 
of  the  charity  to  which  it  belongs. 
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TH@-pfspe'rty  belonging/  to  these  schools,  consisting  of  land -.and  >hmn&yd-ufi®  iother  Sikooh. 
estates%eiongihg' to  the  parish,’ was,  by  ‘*  The  Saint  Oatheiine’s'Eaiish’(©dblin)‘iEs'tates  17  & 13  ’ 
Act,' T8&4ju  vested  imdhe  Board  of-  Trustees  ••constituted- -by  that  AdtT- 'By  Lhe  'same  Yic.,:c. xxiii, 
statUte  iLWas-provideddHat  theParochial  schboIs  should,  bothas  to  the  expenditure  of  the- s- 2-' 
funds'  thereof,  and' the  system  of  'education  therein,  be  managed  -as! ^heretofore -un der  the  ' ■ • • 
directions  of  the  then  existing  Board  of  Governors  and  . their  successors  duly  appointed.  • ’’ s- 

The!  Board  of  Governors'  have  takenvno  part  in  the  management  of  the  schools’-  Evid., 
estate,  nor  have  they  any  representative,  as  such,  on  the  Board  of  Trustees/1'  The-'  5026-7..,,. 
annual : expenditure  upon  the  Parochial  schools  has  . considerably  exceeded- the  income  Evid.,  5149. 
of  the  1 school  estate.  In  1878  sums  amounting- to  £37.8  12s.  wei'e*  expended  upon 
the  schools,  while  the  net  income,  of  the  endowment'  was  £20 1 11s.  Ad.,  to  which 
was  added  a sum  of  £39  16s.,  the  proceeds  of  a charity  sermon  in  aid  of  the  schools, 
and  the  balance,  £ 137  4s.  8 d.,  was  supplied  out.  of  the  income  -of  the  parish  estate,  : -ri-u 
which  amounted  to  about  £600  per  annum. 

The  Act,  sec.  15,  enabled  the  Trustees  to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  parish  17  & 18 
estate  a sum,  not  exceeding  £100  per  annum,  in  augmentation  of  The  salaries  of  the-  Vic.,c. xxiii, 
curates,  in  consideration  of  their  visiting  and  superintending  the  Parochial  schools  and  s-  15- 
discharging  certain  other  duties  ; provided:  that  the  Trustees  should  be  satisfied  of-  the 
due  discharge  of  the  duties. 

The  Trustees,  until  a recent  period,  made  annual  grants  by  r way  of  salaiy  to  one  of  Evict, 
the  curates,  but  in  1879  the  Board,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  by  5150_h-- 
the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  with  reference  to  these  grants,  and  also  being,  as  their 
solicitor  stated,  “ under  the  impression  that- the  duties  (of  visiting  and  superintending 
the  schools)  were  not  discharged,”  resolved  to  make  no  further  grants. 

The  schools,  comprising  a boys’ school,  a girls’ school,  and  an  infant  school,  were  Evict,  5177 
at  thedate  of  our  inquiry  all  held  in  the  same  building,  which  was  described  as  “ unsuit- 
able,” and  in  a bad  state  of  repair. 

The  children  attending  the  boys’ and  infant  schools  were  all  free  day.  pupils.  Eleven 
children  were  received  into  the  girls’  school  as  free  boarders.  These  were-  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Governors,  were  all  residents  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  and  members  Evict, 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ; in  the  selection  a preference  was  given  to  orphan  children.  5033-41. 
As  a general  rule  the  competition  for  places  was  not  keen.  The.  average  cost  of- each 
boarder  was  said  to  be  “ little  more  than  £15  a year.”  The  schools  were  inspected  by  5002-7. 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,.  Diocesan  Inspector.  The  course  of  instruction  was  primary. 

Dublin : The  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Luke  and  St,  Nicholas , Without.  . 

The  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  "Without  and  St.  Luke  were,  in  1861,  united  under  the  Evict, 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Hickman  R.  Halahan,  who  from  1846  had  been  the  incumbent  8472-505. 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

The  schools  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  managed  by  a separate  treasurer  for  each  8474-6.- ; 
parish,  and  a joint  board  of  co-opted  Governors.  There  were  three  schools,  a boys’ 
school,  a girls’  school,  and  an  infant  school,  all  held  in  the  same' building,  No.  20  New- 
street.  There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  338  children,  and  the  daily 
attendance  was  212.  The  schools  were  stated  to  be  flourishing,  the  school-rooms  and  play- 
grounds good,  the  buildings  in  perfect  repair,  and  the  schools  generally  in  a very  efficient 
state.  The  Governors  only  met  as  occasion  required,  about  three  or  four  times  in  the  8530.  .. 
year,  but  Mr.  Halahan  visited  the  schools  almost  every  day,  and  their  condition  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  his  “ indefatigable  energy.” 

The  funds  of  the  two  parishes  were  kept  distinct.  The  property  of  the  schools  of  St,  8506. 
Nicholas  Without  consisted  of  five  houses,  producing  £36  a year  ; £1,895  5s.  10 d. 
Government  Stock,  invested  in  the  name  of  “The  Minister  and  Churchwardens;” 

£844  0s.-  4d.  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant-General  of  /the  Court  of  Chancery ; and  a 
rentcharge  and  annuity  amounting  to  £24  12s.  5 d.  None  of  the-  capital  had  been  sold, 
and  some-of  the  stock  had  been  purchased  by  the* Minister  and  Churchwardens  since  185  7.  S540. 

The  present  treasurer  for  St  Luke’s  parish  was  appointed  in  1-861.  At  that  time  the 
funds  of- St.  Luke’s  Schools  comprised  three  annuities- amounting  to  £23  10s.-8<A.per 
annum,  and  the  dividends  upon  a legacy  of  £500,  paid  by  the  “ Board  of  Charitable1 
Donations  and  Bequests;”  the  sum  of  £1,159  2s.  id.  .Government  Stock,  standing  in 
the  name- of  the  “Minister  and  Churchwardens ;”  and  £900  Grand  Canal  Debentures,  pro- 
ducing about  £24  per  annum.  Since  1857  the  Governors  Lave  purchased  a profit-rent  ... 
of  £20  per  annum  for  a term  of -about- fifty  years*  issuing  out  of  premises  adjoining  the 
schoolhouse,  and  have  also  invested  further  sums,  amounting  to  £475,  in  the  name  of  8545. 
the  “ Minister  and  Churchwardens  ” of  the  parish. 
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Dublin:  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools.  . 

In  1857  these  schools  comprised  two  boarding  and  three  day  schools.  At  the  date  of 
our  inquiry  the  day  schools  only  were  in  operation.  The  endowment  had  decreased, 
large  sums  of  capital  having  been  from  time  to  time  sold  out  by  the  “ Board  of  Manage- 
ment,” and  applied  in  payment  of  current  expenses.  In  addition  to  the  moneys  so 
disposed  of,  the  Board,  at  the  suggestion  of  a former  incumbent,  expended  a sum  of 
£1,661,  Stock,  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  schoolhouse,  and  subsequently  bought  the 
rent  of  £15  per  annum  to  which  it  was  subject.  The  present  Incumbent  stated  that  it 
was  very  expensive  to  keep  up  this  schoolhouse,  and  that  he  looked  upon  the  purchase 
as  having  been  a ruinous  proceeding.  The  two  houses  in  which  the  schools  were  held  in 
1857  have  been  let  at  rents  producing  a profit  of  £55  per  annum.  The  annual  income 
from  trust  funds  enjoyed  by  the  schools,  was,  in  1879,  £74  10s.  per  annum.  In  1857 
the  income  realized  from  trust  funds  was  over  £185. 

Prior  to  the  “Irish  Church  Act  (1869),”  the  Board  of  Management  consisted  of  the. 
“ Minister  and  Churchwardens  ” and  certain  other  Governors.  It  was  then  thought 
desirable  that  the  management  of  all  charitable  matters  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Select  Vestry  ; and,  “without  deposing  the  Governors,  the  Select  Vestry  were,  by 
resolution,  invited  to  be  united  with  the  Governors  who  were  then  in  existence,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  as  the  existing  Governors  should  die,  or  cease  to  reside  in  the  parish, 
the  vacancies  among  the  Governors  should  not  be  filled  up,  and  that  ultimately  the 
Select  Vestry  should,  with  the  Incumbent,  have  the  entire  management.” 

The  present  Incumbent  stated  that  “ no  provision  exists  at  present  ” for  keeping  up 
the  incumbency  in  St.  Mary’s  parish,  but  that  “ it  is  not  at  all  likely  ” that  no  provision 
will  be  made  for  his  successor ; if  such  a contingency  should  occur,  a legal  question 
would  arise  with  regard  to  funds  invested  in  the  name  of  the  “ Minister  and  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Mary’s.”  He  further  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  means  existed  of  “ vesting  the  funds  of  the  institution  in  a permanent  and  legal 
mode.” 

The  average  expenditure  annually  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Management,  in  respect 
of  these  schools,  was  between  £190  and  £200  a year.  The  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance was  about  160.  The  Incumbent  was  strongly  in  favour  of  placing  the  schools  under 
the  National  Board.  He  stated  that,  if  this  were  done,  “ they  would  be  more  successful ; 
we  would  be  able  to  have  additional  instruction,  and  have  superior  schools.” 

Dublin:  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  three  schools  under  the  same  management, 
viz.  : — a boarding  and  day  school  for  boys,  a boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  and  an 
infant  school,  which  was  founded  in  1870  under  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Wray’s  School,” 
under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  dated  8th  March,  1869. 

The  endowment  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  consisted  of  three  bequests,  producing 
£30  8s.  Id.  per  annum  ; £200  India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock  and  a sum  of  Bank  Stock, 
producing  together  £16  14s.  10c£,  and  house  property  in  Bishop-street,  Camden-street, 
and  Kevin-street,  producing  about  £150  per  annum.  The  property  was  held  in  the 
name  of  the  “ Minister  and  Churchwardens,”  and  the  rents  were  collected  gratuitously 
by  one  of  the  parishioners.  In  1873  the  managers  of  the  charity  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  perpetuity  of  the  school  premises  for  a sum  of  £543.  On  that  occasion 
a sum  of  £370  Is.  was  collected  for  the  special  purpose  of  purchasing  the  per- 
petuity, but  of  this  the  sum  of  £240  17s.  lid.  was  applied  to  discharge  current 
expenses,  and  stock  previously  invested  for  the  schools  was  sold  in  order  to  provide 
the  sum  of  £428  2s.,  required  to  discharge  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  of  the 
school  premises. 

The  endowment  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  consisted,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  of  £4,500 
India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock,  invested  in  the  names  of  four  trustees  appointed  under  the 
Chancery  order,  which  provided  that  they  should  procure,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  a suit- 
able portion  of  the  premises  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Peter’s  parish,  known  as  St.  Peter’s  school,  and  should  establish  therein  a school  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children. 

These  schools  are  not  in  connexion  with  any  board,  but  are  annually  inspected  by  Mr. 
Rudkin,  the  inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools.  The  attendance  at  Mrs. 
Wray’s  school  in  December,  1878,  was  126  out  of  160  on  the  roll  (153  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  7 Roman  Catholics).  In  the  boys’  school  there  were  9 boarders  on 
the  roll  and  48  day  scholars,  and  in  the  girls’  school  4 boarders  and  45  day  scholars. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lee,  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  informed  us  that  all  the 
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schools  were  strictly  denominational,  though  the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  was  Church  of 
not  exclusive.  . There  were  a National  school,  a Christian  Brothers’  school,  and  a very  Mami 
large  Convent  infant  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parochial  schools,  and  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  instance  where  there  was  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  choose  be-  G7S  l- 
tween  a denominational  and  an  undenominational  school,  in  which  they  preferred  the 
undenominational.  In  1878  St.  Stephen’s  schools,  also  under  his  management,  and  6786-92. 
chiefly  attended  by  Protestants,  had  been  placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  were 
practically  as  denominational  after  the  change  as  before!  He  knew  no  instance  of  a 
bona  fide  mixed  education,  that  is,  of  education  given  in  any  school  where  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  at  all  equal  in  numbers. 

Dublin  : St.  Thomas’  Parochial  Schools.  . 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  income  derived  from  the  endow-  Rep.,  Vol. 
ment  of  these  schools  amounted . to  £102  18s.,  derived  from  a mortgage,  Government  HI.,  p.  82. 
stock,  and  house  property.  The  Rev.  James  White,  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  informed  EvitL, 
us  that  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  there  was  a sum  of  about  £102  belonging  to  the  S138"22- 
girls’  boarding  school ; the  day  schools  had  no  endowment ; a legacy  had  been  received  for 
them  from  Lady  Harberton,  but  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  her  will. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  girls’  boarding  school  was  kept  up  for  twelve  pupils  and 
eleven  were  in  residence.  Between  200  and  300  pupils  attended  the  day  schools,  which 
were  managed  by  three  Trustees  appointed  under  Lady  Harberton’s  will,  and  were  only 
nominally  parochial  schools.  In  1879  it  was  resolved  to  take  steps  to  have  vested  in  the 
name  of  the  Rector,  Curate,  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  all  the  property  of  the 
boarding  school  for  its  benefit.  The  house  property  was  stated  to  be  held  in  fee-simple. 

Casllehnoch  Parochial  School,  County  of  Dublin. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1720,  by  William  Crosth waite,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed  Evid  7355 
an  annual  rentcharge  of  £9  4s.  7d,  “for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  parishes 
of  Castleknock,  Mulhuddart,  and  Clonsilla,”  (now  united).  In  1831,  William  Tisdall  Vol.  ir.,  P. 
devised  the  lands  of  Pelletstown  (after  the  determination  of  certain  life  estates), 
to  the  “ Protestant  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Castleknock  and  his  successors,  in  trust  for  P?!11- 
the  Protestant  parish  school  of  said  parish,”  and  he  also  gave  the  residue  of  his  “estate  R^Vol 
and  effects  to  the  said  Rector  of  Castleknock  and  his  successors  ” upon  the  like  trust.  Ill',  p.  16. 

In  1837  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  instituted  a suit  for  the 
administration  of  the  assets  of  Mr.  Tisdall,  and  in  1S55  the  fee  of  the  lands  of  Pellets- 
town was  conveyed  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Sadleir,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Castleknock,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. These  lands,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  comprised  sixty-eight  acres,  and  r 
produced  an  annual  income  of  about  £120.  In  1837  the  Commissioners  handed  over  to  5750 
Dr.  Sadleir  a sum  of  £191 11s.  8 d.  cash,  and  a sum  of  £423  9s.  3d.,  New  Three  per  cent. 

Stock,  representing,  as  Dr.  Sadleir  stated,  “money  which  had  been  recovered  by  the 
Commissioners  to  recoup  the  charity  for  interest  on  a mortgage.” 

A further  sum  of  £80  3s.  5<£,  New  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  recovered  by  the  Board  of  Evic] 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  was  also  transferred  to  Dr.  Sadleir.  5334” 

^ These  several  sums  of  cash  and  Stock  had,  before  our  inquiry,  been  expended  by  Dr. 

Sadleir,  and  the  endowment  then  consisted  only  of  the  lands  of  Pelletstown,  and  the 
rentcharge  payable  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Crosthwaite. 

The  endowment  was  vested  solely  in  the  Rector,  who  was  unaided  and  uncontrolled  5852. 
in  his  management  of  it,  and  discharged  the  several  functions  of  trustee,  manager,  agent, 
and  treasurer.  He  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  apply  the  several  sums  ofStock  and 
cash  above  mentioned  in  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  money  advanced  by 
himself  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  the  school.  The  stock  had  remained  invested  5753. 
for  about  eight  years,  and  in  1863  Dr.  Sadleir  sold  out  £400  stock,  which  produced 
£368  3s.  9 d.  He  said  this  stock  was  so  sold  out  “in  order  to  repay  him  money  advanced  5750. 
for  the  school,  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  paid.”  In  1865  he  sold  out  the  remainder. 

In  1876  he  purchased  for  the  school  from  the  “ Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  ” a „ . 
field  belonging  to  the  glebe,  the  price  of  which  was  £140  ; of  this  £35  was  paid,  the  5774 
balance,  £105,  being  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  to  remain  outstanding  on  a mort- 
gage at  £4  4s.  interest,  paid  by  a rent  of  £5  charged  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  use 
of  the  field.  Dr.  Sadleir  has,  since  1853,  annually  charged  against  the  funds  of  the 
school  a sum  of  £80  for  the  carriage  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  school,  employing  for  the 
purpose  two  vans,  the  horses  and  drivers  for  which  are  hired  out  by  himself  to  the  5756 
charity  at  3s,  6d.  a day  for  each  horse  and  man.  An  accumulation  of  these  charges 
was  included  in  the  deficit  which  he  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  stock.  5868. 

The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  by  letter  gave  us  some 
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information  as- to  this  endowment,  and.  informed . us  that  there  were-inetheir  office 
“several  deeds  and  a considerable  mass -of  papers”;  1-elating  to  it.  - . 

A portioned  the  school  estate,  comprising  6.2a  -Or.  20?.,  was  held  by  Mathew'  Duffy, 
at  a yearly  rent  of  <£184  12s.  4 cl.  The  lease  was  hot  forthcoming,  but  from  the  letters 
of  the  Commissioners  , of  Charitable:  Donations  and  Bequests  already  referred-  -to,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tenant  is  assignee  of  a. lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  dated 
20th  June,  1815.  . .. 

Another  portion  of  the  lands,  comprising  11a.  In.  37p.,  was  let  by  Dr.  Sadleir  to  John 
Rathburne  in  1853*.  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £30,  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  being  £25  15s.  The  previous  tenant  had  paid  a higher  rent,  and  since 
1853  no  alteration  in  the  rent  had  been  made  or  contemplated. 

At  the  expiration  of  Dr.  Sadleir’s  incumbency  legal-  difficulty  may  arise  as  to  the 
vesting  of  the  endowment,  as  the  corporate  character  of  the  “ Rector  of  Castleknock  ” 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869. 

The  children  attending  the  school  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were,  without  exception, 
Protestants,  and  the  great  majority  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Formerly  “ a 
very  large  number  ” of  Roman  Catholics  attended.  At  that  time,  however, ’thiIs..iw'as,the 
only  school  in  the  parish.  There  is  now,  “within  a few  yards”. of  it,  a. National  school 
under  Roman  Catholic  management. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  the  answering,  was 
indifferent,  in  spelling  and  Euclid  decidedly  bad.  The  fault  was  not  with  the  teacher 
who  was  an  intelligent  and  hardworking  person,  but  with  the  manager  (Dr.  .Sadleir. ) 
There  were  70  boys  and  girls  present,  and  these  the  teacher.,  with  one  female  assistant, 
was  required  to  instruct  in  a course  which  included  Latin,  Euclid,  algebra,  shorthand, 
book-keeping,  singing,  and  drawing.  The  school  was  inspected  by  the  clergyman  of  an 
adjoining  parish — the  reports  of  that  gentleman  merely  consisting  of  the  usual  and  well- 
known  compliments  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  large  sum  of  money  spent  annually  in 
bringing  strong  healthy  children  to  school  in  covered  vans  would  be  much  better  spent 
in  increasing  the  staff,  and  providing  such  an  education  as  would  make  it  worth  the 
children’s  while  to  walk.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  had  been  amalgamated. 

Cork. — Moses  Deane's  Endowments ■ 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  noticed  under  this  head  three  schools,  viz.  : — 1. 
St.  Nicholas’  Parochial  Schools,  Cove-street ; 2.  St.  Mary’s  Shandon  Parochial  Schools, 
Newsom’s-quay ; and  3.  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School,  Peter's-lane.  The  founder,  Moses 
Deane,  in  1726  left  some  leasehold  property  to  trustees,  who  were  directed  to  suffer  the 
rents  to  accumulate  until  there  was  enough  to  give  £l,200  for  the  support  of  a charity 
school  in  each  of  the  three  above-mentioned  parishes,  where  twenty  poor  boys  and  as  many 
girls  might  be  educated  and  clothed.  A similar  direction  was  given  as  to  the  parish  of 
Christ; Church,  but  the  Commissioners  in  their  l’eport  stated  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
anything  was  allocated  to  that  parish. 

1.  St.  Nicholas’  Parochial  Schools,  Cove-street,  Cork. 

The  total  endowment  of  these  schools  consisted  in  1857  of  a sum  of  £5,559  17s.  8 d., 
Government  Stock,  representing  the  original  bequest  of  Moses  Deane  with  accumulations 
of  interest.  This  endowment  still  exists,  and  produces  about  £l66-^er  annum.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  that  the  school-house  had  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
£370,  and  was  then  held  under  a lease  for  forty  years  from  1822.  The  Rev.  George 
Webster,  d.d.,  .Rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  informed  us  that  on  the  expiration 
of  that  lease  a new  lease  for  forty  years  from  1862,  at  a rent  of  £30,  was  obtained,  and 
a sum  of  £6,000  or  £7,000  had  been  raised  by  subscriptions  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  expended  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  buildings. 

The  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  are  four  in  number, 
viz. : — A boys’  school,  a girls’  school,  an  infant  boys’  school,  and  an  infant  girls’  school. 
School  fees  Varying  from  Id.  a week  to  2s.  6cZ.- a quarter;  are  charged. 

The  provision  of  Moses  Deane’s  will  as  to  free  education  and  clothing  is  earned  into 
effect  by  means  of  what  are  called  “attendance  scholarships.”  The  twenty  boys : and 
twenty  girls  “ who  are  called  free  ” get  4s.  id.  a year  each  from  the  endowment,  with 
which  they  pay  the  usual  school  fees,  and  their  parents  also  get  Id.  or  1 \d.  in  money  for 
each  attendance,  with  which  to  buy  clothes  for  the  children. 

The  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  four  schools  at  the  date  of  the  return  made  to  us 
(1st  March,  1879)  was  215  ; at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  in  Cork  (29th  October,  1879)  it 
had  increased  to  306,  all  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  teaching  staff  comprised  a master  and  two  mistresses  at  salaries  of  £25  a year 
each,  and  one  mistress  at  £12. 

The  schools  were  assisted  by  large  voluntary  contributions. 
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2.  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School,  Peter’ s-lane,  Cork.  Church  of 

The  endowment'  of  this  school  was  returned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  as  Jfcwf 
being  £56  a<  year  from,  land,  and  £63  125.  id.  from  trust  funds.  The  former,  a devise  ’ — ’ 
under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane  dated  1st  October,  1834,  is  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  school  by  the  - Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  Of  the  latter,  Evy  P‘ " ’ 
representing  .the  income  of  Moses.  Deane’s  bequest,  a sum  of  about  £56  is  paid  annually  15335-65, 
by  the  Corporation  of-  Cork,  to  whom  £1,1.07  135.  10c?.  was  lent  many  years  ago  from  15366-82. 
that  bequest,  and  the  remainder  is  received  from  about  £300,  Government  Stocky 
invested  in  the  names  of.  two  trustees,,  the  Rector  and  Treasurer.  In  addition  to  these 
sources,  of  income,  the  school  receives  £47  a year  from  a bequest  under  the  will  ot 
Mrs.  Elizabeth; Smith)  proved  6th  October,  1829,  which  endowment  was  in  abeyance  in  15353. 
1857,  and  £10  12s..  id.  and  £9  4s.  Id.  per  annum  derived  under  the  wills  of  Archdeacon 
Pomeroy,  and  Mrs.. Shearman,  formerly,  attached  fco  a school  in  Thomas-street  which  was 
afterwards  removed,  to  Peter’s-lane,  and  is  now  connected,  as  an  infant  school,  with  the 
parochial  schools. 

The  school  consisted  of  three  divisions,  a boys’  school,  girls’  school,  and  infant  school. 

About  five  Or  six  years  previous  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  school  had  been  Evid., 
placed  in.  connexion  with  the  National  Boai’d.  There  were  118  pupils  on  the  rolls,  at  15358. 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  viz. : — 32  boys,  38  girls,  and  48  infants,  all  of  whom  were  free 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  out  of  the  endowment  amounted  to  £85  per  annum,.  Evid., 
the  master’s  salary  being  £68  16s.  15365. 

Mi-.  Moore  reports  : — 

“The  answering  in  the  programme  was  most  indifferent,  the  children  being  unable  to  explain  the  ^pp  0 
simplest  sentences  in  their  reading,  books.  The  school-room,  though  situated  in  a bad  locality,  was  277.  P 
in  good  order,  and  had  ample  accommodation  for  the  49  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 

There  is  a well  conducted  infants’-  school. in  connexion  with  this  school-;  38  present.” 

.3.  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial  School,  Newsom’ s-quay,  Oorlc. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  that  this  was  the  last  school  brought  into  Rep.,  146. 
operation  of  those  on  Moses  Deane’s  foundation.  They  stated  the  endowment  to  consist  VoLIIT.,  p. 
of  the  schoolho.use,,  erected  at  a cost  of  £743  2s.  6d.,  and  £2,101  2s.,  Government  Stock,  284. 
the  annual  interest  on  which  was  £63  0s.  8c?.  The  .Rev.  D.  PI.  Powell,  Rector  of  the  r„ 
parish,  stated  that  the  endowment  now  consisted  of  £2,001,  stock,  producing  £60  0s.  8 cl.  U' 

yearly,  and  a sum  of  £45.  given  by  the  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  lodged  in  1879  with  the 
Commissioners  .of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The  school-house  is  subject 
to  a yearly  rent  of  £20,  the  payment  of  which,  with  £40  the  master’s  salary,  practically 
exhausts,  the  endowment.  The  school  was  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
was  a mixed  school,  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  49,  all  members  of  i««qo_ in 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Christ  Church  Parochial  Schools,  Cork. 

These  schools  were  among  those  originally  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  bequest  of  Evid., 
Moses  Deane  ; but  they  have  received  no  portion  of  his  property.  The  endowments,  in  15215-45. 
1857  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  consisted  of  an  annual  sum  of  £15  Irish*  derived  from 
lands  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Shearman,  and  the  school-house,  erected  at  a cost  of£l,800,  Rep.(  y0i. 
raised  from  charitable  funds  and  subscriptions.  A sum  of  £50;  of  which  £32  was  III.,' p.  282. 
invested  in  a sayings  bank  in  1857,  did; not  appear  to. be. forthcoming  at,  the  date  of  our 
inquiry.  The  schools  consisted  of  a boys’  school,  girls’ school,  and  infant  school,,  all 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  parish  had  each  15222. 
year  to  make  up  about  £80,  by  subscriptions,  for  the  support  of  the;  schools. 

The  number- of  pupils  on  the  roll  at;  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  143. — boys  57,  girls 
and  infants  86,  all  Protestants. 

Co.  Antrim  —Carrickfergus  Parochial  School. . 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  the  endowment  of  this  school  to  consist  of  Rep., 
a rentcharge  of  forty  guineas  a year,  granted  by  the  will  of  Ezekiel  D.  Wilson  dated  2nd  v°l.  III.,  p. 
November,  1819,  for  a schoolmaster  to  instruct  forty  poor  boys  and  twenty  poor  girls  428‘ 
of  the  parish  of  Carrickfergus,  such  schoolmaster . to  take  the  children  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  tQ.  be  qualified  to  teach  psalmody.  ..  The  school-house  was  erected  in  1840, 
on  a free  site  granted  by  Lord  Blayney.  The  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
contributed  a sum  of  £200,  and  a further  sum  of  £200  was.; raised  by  subscription,  to 
iefray  the  cost  of  the  building. 

In  1857  there  were  162  pupils  on  the  roll,  viz.  : — 83  boys  and  79  girls,  all  free. 
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The  Very  Rev.  George  Bull,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Connor,  Rector  of  Carrickfergus,  informed 
us  that  he,  as  Rector,  had  had  the  management  of  the  schools  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  house  was  an  excellent  one,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Churchwardens,  who  received  £8 
per  annum  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  which  was  expended  in  repairs  and  other 
outlay.  The  girls’  school,  though  still  held  in  the  same  building,  had  been  dissociated  from 
the  boys’  school,  and  received  no  part  of  the  endowment.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the 
roll  of  the  boys’  school  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  fifty,  of  whom  thirty  were  stated 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  twenty  Presbyterians.  All  were  taught 
the  Scriptures,  Church  Catechism,  and  singing,  and  received  a thoroughly  sound  English 
education.  The  girls’  school  and  an  infant  school  were  under  the  National  Board.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  in  return  for  an  annual  subscription  of  £5,  gave  books  and 
other  prizes  to  the  value  of  £10.  The  schools  were  inspected  by  the  Diocesan  Inspector. 
The  master  received  a salary  of  £40  a year  (being  the  amount  of  the  endowment,  less 
“ income  tax  and  some  other  small  expenses,”)  pupils’ fees  of  1 cl.  per  week  each,  amounting 
to  about  £6  a year,  and  results’  fees,  amounting  to  about  £2  per  annum. 

II. — Miscellaneous  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Bethesda  Female  Orphan  School,  Upper  Dor  set-street,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  the  endowments  of  this  institution  to 
consist  of  portion  of  the  site,  a number  of  legacies,  then  represented  by  the  capital  sum 
of  £1,743  10s.  id.  Government  Stock  and  £238  195.  5d.  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  and  a 
house  in  Cuffe-street  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  18s.  These  endowments  remained 
unchanged  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  when  the  Stock  produced  an  annual  income  of 
£80  19s.  6d.,  and  the  house  a profit  rent  of  £12  3s.  Id  In  1877  Miss  Isabella 
Coddington  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  a sum  of  £229  7s.  3d.,  Government  Stock, 
which  stands  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
who  pay  over  the  dividends  to  the  Trustees.  Dormitories  in  a house  adjoining  the 
school  were  rented  at  £18  per  annum. 

The  . school  is  confined  to  boarders  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
is  in  connexion  with  the  Bethesda  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  it  was  supporting,  clothing,  and  educating  29  girls,  of  whom  19  were  free, 
6 paid  £12  a year,  and  4 paid  reduced  rates  varying  from  £3  to  £4  a year.  Almost  all 
were  children  of  a respectable  class,  and  children  were  admissible  if  either  of  their 
parents  was  dead. 

With  the  exception  of  the  income  arising  from  the  endowments  above  mentioned  and 
the  fees  of  the  paying  pupils,  the  institution  was  entirely  dependent  for  its  support  on 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  were  invested  in  the  names  of  two  trustees,  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness  (now  Lord  Ardilaun),  and  James  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Charity  were  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies  under  the  presidency  of  the  Chaplain  of 
the  institution. 

The  pupils  were  received  between  the  ages  of  7 and  13,  and  received  such  a course 
of  instruction  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  position  of  governesses.  On  leaving  the  institu- 
tion they  usually'  went  to  the  Lincoln  Training  College  in  England. 

The  children  were  stated  to  be  well  fed  and  well  clothed ; for  four  months  in  each 
year  they  were  sent  to  a house  in  the  country  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  held  at  a 
rent  of  £13.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  each  pupil  (including  all  expenses) 
was  less  than  £24  per  annum. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  institution  consisted  of  a matron,  at  a salary  of  £35  a year, 
and  a resident  governess  at  £30  a year,  with  an  allowance  to  each,  for  diet,  of  10s.  a 
week.  : . • 

Examinations  were  held  twice  in  each  year  by  the  Diocesan  Inspector,  and  premiums 
for  proficiency  good  conduct  and  general  tidiness  were  awarded  according  to  the  Inspec- 
tor’s report. 

The  income  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1878,  appeared 
from  the  balance  sheet  to  be  £764  1 9s.,  and  the  expenditure  £681  Is.  9 d. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — 

“From  the  situation  of  this  orphanage  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  open  enough  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  . . . At  the  time  of  my  visit  8 of  the  29  girls  were  either  in  scarlatina 
or  just  recovering  from  that  disease.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  Con- 
sidering existing  circumstances,  the  answering  in  English  was  fairly  good,  though  the  spelling  and 
geography  were. decidedly  below  average.  The  house  seemed  to  be  kept  in  good  order ; most  of  the 
work  is  done  by. the  girls.”.  . j • 

Female  Orphan  House , North  Circular-road,  Dublin. 

The  endowments  of  this  institution  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  consisted  of  £9,961  11s.  Government  Stock,  and  £520  Bank  of 
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Ireland  Stock  ; a rentcliarge  from  land  of  £92  6s.  2d.  devised  by  General  Burroughs  in  Church  of 
3 824,  and  an  annuity  of  £25  a year  bequeathed  by  Miss  Evory  in  1831,  in  addition  to  ^loo^ 

which  the  institution  was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  £500  a year.  — 
The  Commissioners  further  reported  that  the  charity  was  entitled  to  a bequest  of  £2,000  VOg„ 
left  by  the  will  of  Mary  Handy  in  1848,  subject  to  a life  interest  of  her  brother.  ’ p'  * 

The  Rev.  John  Digby  Cooke,  the  chaplain,  wrote  to  us  that  some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  procuring  payment  of  the  bequest  at  the  termination  of  the  life  interest,  but 
that  in  1866  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Handy  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  £1,724  14s.  5 d., 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claim  for  the  sum  of  £2,000  which  had  been  bequeathed.  This 
sum  was  applied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  expenses  incurred  in  repairs  of  the 
building. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  capital  stock  was  stated  to  be  diminished,  portion  having  Evict,  4040. 
been  sold  out  to  meet  current  expenditure.  The  practice  of  applying  capital  for  current 
expenses  was  commented  on  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  but  Mr.  Cooke  in- 
formed us  that  the  only  fund  the  board  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  was  “Barrett’s  Trust 
Fund,”  amounting  to  £1,000,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  capital  could  be  sold  out  whenever  4064. 
required. 

The  charity  was  under  the  management  of  a Board  of  Governors,  consisting,  at  4113. 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  of  : — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Gibson  1044. 
Black,  Mrs.  Black,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Brooke,  Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  Mrs.  Carson,  Miss  Darby, 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson,  Lady  Harriett  Fowler,  Miss  Henn,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
m.p.,  Edward  H.  Kinahan,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  Miss  La  Touche,  William  La  Touche,  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Lady  Marsh,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the 
Countess  of  Meath,  Viscount  Monck,  Lady  Mary  Monck,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trench,  and  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

This  board  met  once  a month,  three  being  a quorum.  The  pupils  were  admitted  from  Evid., 
five  years  of  age,  and  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution  after  seventeen.  4055-6. 
They  were  taught,  boarded,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The  petition 
and  certificates  for  admission  should  show  that  each  child  is  destitute  and  without  rela- 
tives capable  or  willing  to  support  her.  All  the  children  were  Protestants — Roman 
Catholics  not  being  admissible. 

The  girls  received  a primary  education.  Some  were  sent  to  be  trained  as  teachers,  4048. 
others  went  into  shops  and  places  of  business,  and  others  were  sent  out  as  domestic  4068. 
servants.  All  the  domestic  duties  of  the  establishment  were  performed  by  the  girls,  who  4066. 
took  the  different  offices  in  turn. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  1857  was  104;  this  number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  sixty 
on  account  of  a deficiency  of  funds,  but  had  recently  been  increased  again,  the  number  4051-3. 
on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  being  seventy-three.  The  staff  of  the  institution 
consisted  of  a chaplain  who  received  £100  a year-,  a matron  receiving  £54,  a school-  4042. 
mistress  receiving  £28,  and  a work  mistress  receiving  £16  a year.  There  was  an  exarni-  4050. 
nation  once  in  each  year  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

The  accounts  of  the  institution  were  sent  in  each  year  to  the  Government,  certified  4062. 
by  five  members  of  the  board.  4098. 

The  governors  farmed  about  eight  acres  of  land  which  they  held  as  yearly  tenants  at 
a rent  of  about  £8  an  acre,  from  the  produce  of  which  they  supplied  the  institution  with  4100. 
milk  and  vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  yearly  income  derived  from  the  endowments 
and  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  the  governors  received  subscriptions  (which 
amounted  in  1878  to  £292  13s.  6d.),  and  the  proceeds  of  charity  sermons  (which 
averaged  annually  from  £70  to  £100). 

The  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports  : — 

“ The  institution  was  cleanly  and  orderly  in  every  department,  and  the  children  looked  cheerful  and  App.  C,  p. 
healthy.  1 examined  three  large  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  270. 

The  reading  and  spelling  were  creditable,  and  the  writing  legible,  but  the  working  in  arithmetic — 
simple  and  compound  rules  and  simple  proportion — was  decidedly  bad,  while  the  answering  in 
grammar  and  geography  showed  very  little  knowledge  of  those  subjects. 

The  entire  work,  including  cooking,  milking  a number  of  cows,  &c.,  of  this  extensive  establishment 
is  done  by  the  orphans,  and  the  way  in  which  this  work  is  divided,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the 
schoolmistress  has  no  assistance  in  teaching  75  girls,  fully  accounts  for  the  low  state  of  instruction. 

The  head  girl  in  the  kitchen  has  no  lessons  for  the  fortnight  she  is  so  engaged.  The  laundry  girls 
(5  in  number)  have  no  lessons  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays ; on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
they  have  an  hour  and  a half  if  the  weather  is  wet,  if  not  they  are  taken  out  to  walk.  There 
are  numerous  other  duties  which  take  away  the  girls  from  their  school  work,  and  I merely  state 
these  cases  as  examples. 

Each  girl  should  work  six  hours  a day,  three  being  devoted  to  industrial  work,  the  remaining 
three  to  school  work.  By  this  means  a thorough  English  education  might  be  imparted,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  would  be  trained  in  household  work.  A trained  and  paid  monitress  should  also  be 
appointed.” 
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Ralph  Macklin’s  Schools,  Molesioorth-street,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  1854-8  reported  that  “Ralph  Macklin’s  Endowment” 
consisted  of  securities  producing  an  annual  income  of  £190  3s.  11  d.,  which  were 
bequeathed  by  the  founder,  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  an  institution  to  be 
denominated  Ralph  Macklin’s  Sunday  and  Thursday  Poor  School,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  aided  by  the  curates  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  Ann,  St.  Werburgh,  and  St.  Andrew,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

There  were  on  the  roll  of  the  school,  in  1857,  55  children,  of  whom  42  were  Protes- 
tants of  the  United  Church,  and  11  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  state  of  instruction  was 
reported  to  be  “ very  satisfactory-”  The  school  was  then  held  in  Camden-street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Vicar  of  St.  Ann’s  parish, 
informed  us  that  though  not  officially  connected  with  these  schools,  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  history,  that  they  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
situated  in  St.  Ann’s  parish,  and  that  he  superintended  the  religious  instruction.  He 
stated  that  the  Governors  met  once  a month,  and  that  one  of  the  clerical  Governors 
visited  the  schools  daily.  There  had  always  been  a quorum  of  three  at  the  meetings, 
and  for  special  business  he  had  known  eight  Governors  to  attend. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dean  Dickinson,  the  following  arrangement  was  arrived  at  in 
1874,  between  the  Governors  of  the  school  and  “ St.  Ann’s  parish,”  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  endowment  having  been  originally  placed  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the 
three  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  St.  Werburgh,  and  St.  Andrew,  and,  as  it  was  thereby 
supposed,  having  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  parishes,  the  situation  of  the 
schools  being  outside  the  limits  of  those  parishes  and  the  supervision  by  the  clergy  being- 
consequently  difficult  and  irregulaf,  the  Governors  leased  from,  the  Select  Vestry  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann,  at  a rent  of  £1  a year  for  twrenty-one  years,  school  premises  which 
had  been,  erected  by  the  parish  at  a cost  of  over  £2,000,  and  on  receiving  £150  a year 
from  parochial  contributions  they  undertook  to  provide  a free  education  for  the  children 
of  the  parish,  the  Governors  continuing  to  exercise  full  control  over  the  school,  and 
inscribing  Ralph  Macklin’s  name  upon  the  door. 

There  were  three  departments,  for  boys  girls  and  infants,  and  the  classes  were 
attended  by  children  from  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Werburgh’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  other  parishes. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of  153.  The  poor  children  were  educated  free,  but 
others  paid  fees  to  the  amount  of  5s,  quarterly  for  each  child.  The  education  given  was 
rather  better  than  that  in  most  parochial  schools,  and  there  were  classes  preparing  for 
the  Civil  Service.  Although  there  was  no  limitation  in  the  will  expressly  authorizing 
an  exclusive  denominational  teaching,  the  schools  had  always  been  conducted  as  Church 
schools. 

The  master  received  £150  a year;  the  assistant  master,  £30  a year;  the  mistress  of 
the  girls’  school,  £75  a year;  and  the  mistress  of  the  infants’  school,  £42  a year.  The 
salaries  had  all  been  greatly  raised  since  1868.  There  were  also  two  assistants  in  the  girls’ 
and  infants’  schools,  at  £ 12  a year  each,  and  a drawing  master  who  received  £5  a year. 

The  four  “ Catechist  Governors”  received  £20  a year  amongst  them.  With  reference 
to  this  item  of  expenditure  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  when  the  schools  were  originally 
moved  to  Camden-street,  the  Governors  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  £20  a vear  to 
a clergyman  as  catechist  to  the  school.  This  payment  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue 
from  want  of  funds,  but  since  the  removal  to  Molesworth-street  the  payment  has  been 
renewed  and  divided  among  the  four  curates  of  the  three  parishes  named  in  the  founder’s 
will. 

About  £30  a year  was  required  for  repairs. 

There  were  two  Roman  Catholic  children  and  thirteen  Dissenters  attending  the 
schools, - and  they  were  obliged  by  a by-law  of  the  Governors  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  In  this  respect  the  rules  of  the  school  had  been  altered  since  1858. 
The  original  bequest  contained  no  provision  that  religious  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory ; it  directed  that  the  school  should  be  open  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  only, 
but  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  application  of  the  Governors,  sanctioned  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scheme. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  parishioners  of  St.  Werburgh’s  St.  Andrew’s  or  St.  Peter’s 
parishes,  were  consulted  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  schools  from  Camden-street  to 
Molesworth-street,  except  that  a letter  on  the  subject  was  addressed  by  the  Select 
Vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  to  the  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish,  to  which  a reply  was 
sent  declining,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  transfer. 

Mr.  J ohn  Alexander  stated  that  he  had  resided  near  the  schools  when  they  were  in 
Camden-street,  had  taken  a great  interest  in  them,  and  had  opposed  the  removal 
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oil  local  and  general  grounds.  He  added  that  public  meetings  had  been  held,  and  Church  of 
remonstrances  made,  but  that  “the  clergymen,  who  were  the  trustees,  took  the  whole  Schools. 

thing  into  their  own  hands,  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  put  them-  — 
selves  forward  to  oppose  the  removal.”  The  legality  of  the  removal  was  questioned  on  Evid., 
the  grounds  that  the  Rev.  MacNevin  Bradshaw,  curate  of  St.  Andrew’s,  had  publicly  16508-20. 
refused  to  sanction  it,  that  the  school  had  been  transferred  from  a poor  district  to  a 
rich  one,  that  a freehold  site  had  been  exchanged  for  a twenty-one  years’  leasehold,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  the  original  schools,  in  Camden-street,  had  £150  to  their 
credit  in  the  bank,  while  St.  Ann’s  parochial  schools  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £800. 

The  exclusive  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  compelling  Non- 
conformist children  to  learn  the  Church  catechism,  was  also  objected  to. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Sexton,  treasurer  of  St.  Anns  parish,  Evid., 
that  in  1857  the  parish  schools  had  standing  to  their  credit,  in  Government  stock,  £1,-263  7547-54. 
12s.  lOd,  but  that  amount  was  sold  out,  and,  with  the  proceeds  and  an  additional  sum 
of  £1,000  collected  in  the  parish,  new  school-houses  were  erected.  In  1866  the  schools 
with  the  adjoining  premises  were  mortgaged  for  £2,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  building,  on  the  16521-7. 
premises  adjoining  the  schools,  “ The  Molesworth  Hall,”  which  was  not  used  for  teaching- 
purposes.  The  site  of  these  buildings  was  purchased  by  the  “parish  of  St.  Ann”  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  £1,700  of  the  mortgage  debt  was 
still  due,  but  the  treasurer  informed  us  that  the  Molesworth  Hall  was  valued  at  £2,500, 
being  half  the  value  of  the  entire  premises  which  were  comprised, in  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  William  Digges  La  Touche,  one ; of  the  Governors,  stated  that  the  curates  of  the  7577-90. 
three  parishes  named  in  the  founder’s  will  were  not  properly  Governors  at  all,  but  were 
allowed,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will,  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

He  had  approved  of  the  transfer  of  the  school,  on  the  ground  that  the  charity  gained  a 7580. 
larger  endowment  and  a more  efficient  school.  The  money  produced  by  the  sale  of 
the  Camden-street  premises  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  who  had  invested  it,  and  paid  the  Governors  the  annual 
interest.  He  stated  that  the  Governors  had  considered  the  proposed  transfer  on  his 
motion,  and  that  a majority  of  them  had  assented  to  the  step ; that,  the  clergy  had 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it  further  than  that  Dean  Dickinson  was  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Vestry  of  St.  Ann’s,  which  had  offered  £150  per  annum  and  a free  house. 

The  Governors  had  always  considered  Ralph  Macklin’s  school  as  exclusively  a Evid., 
Church  of  Ireland  school,  and  Mr.  La  Touche  was  of  opinion  that  the  rule  of  the  7585-8. 
National  Board  with  respect  to  religious  instruction  would  not  work  well  in  it.  He 
desired  to  see  the  school  maintained  “ as  a purely  denominational  school,  but  with  its 
doors  open  to  all.”  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  Vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  would  “hold  the 
Governors  to  the  twenty-one  years’  lease,  but  would  allow  them  to  hold  on,”  as  they  had 
found  the  school  so  useful  in  their  parish. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  building  was  most  suitable,  and  in  good  repair.  He  App.  C, 
could  not  say  that  the  answering  of  the  boys  was  good.  The  senior  class,  though  P-  273- 
supposed  to”  be  learning  Euclid  and  algebra,  failed  in  the  easiest  questions.  The 
general  answering  in  English  history  was  very  poor,  and  the  working  in  arithmetic 
inaccurate.  In  writing  and  drawing  there  was  more  than  average  proficiency  shown. 

He  thought  that,  with  an  assistant  teacher  a drawing  master  and  a French  master,  the  • 

42  boys  present  should  have  answered  much -better.  The  answering  of  the  girls  was 
highly  satisfactory  ; they  read  extremely  well,  and  answered  intelligently  in  spelling, 
geography,  English  history,  and  arithmetic.  There  were  29  present — all  members  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

Green  Coat  Hospital,  St.  Ann’s,  Skanclon,  Cork. 

“ The  Trustees  for  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  ’’  were  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  Com.,  1854- 
in  1717.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  the  net  income  of  this  endowment  ^Rep->  p' 
to  be  £132  19s.  6d.,  chiefly  derived  from  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  A sum  of 
£200,  formerly  belonging  to  the  charity,  was  expended  on  repairs  by  permission  of  the  Evid., 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  a house  in  Cork  the  property  15171-214: 
of  the  charity,  formerly  producing  £18  a year,  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  produced  only  a ground  rent  of  about  £2.  The  property  was 
vested  in  certain  persons  named  in  the  Act  and  their  heirs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish,  all  for  the  time  being.. 

The  present ’income  was  stated,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  de  M.  St.  George,  the  rector  of  EvkL 
the  parish,  to  be  “about  £153  a year  from  all  sources.” 

' The  purposes  of  the  trust  were  the  establishment  of  two  schools  in  which  100  children  Com., 1854- 
of  both  sexes  should  be  placed  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  P- 
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the  maintenance  of  a house  for  a master  and  mistress,  with  a convenient  library,  and  an 
almshouse  for  eighteen  decayed  housekeepers  of  the  parish. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  there  was  always  a certain  number  of  Governors  who,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  were  available.  Tie  was  in  the  habit  of  summoning  about  a dozen 
for  each  monthly  board  meeting. 

The  schools  comprised  a boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  school,  of  which  the  last  had  been 
only  lately  re-opened ; “ it  was  closed  for  some  time,  as  some  of  the  Governors,  wishing 
to  economise,  thought  that  the  infant  school  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  charity.” 
T he  terms  of  the  trust  require  that  the  master  shall  be  appointed  with  the  approbation 
of  the  rector,  and  shall  attend  the  services  of  the  parish  church. 

The  Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  thought  that  the  latter  endowment  should  be 
united  with  the  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School  endowment,  and  one  “ large  and  efficient 
school”  established  for  the  two  parishes.  This  would  necessitate  the  placing  of  the 
Green  Coat  .Hospital  ;n  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  as  on  no  other  terras 
would  Mr.  Powell  consent  to  the  union.  To  test  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  Mr.  Powell,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  in 
April,  1879,  moved  that  the  Board  “should,  as  a preliminary  measure,  ask  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Bequests  whether  they  would  allow  the  Green  Coat  Hospital 
to  be  put  under  the  National  Board.”  The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a majority  of 
three — eight  members  voting  for  and  eleven  against  it. 

The  schoolhouse  is  described  by  the  Rector  as  “ a very  good  building,”  but  not  at 
present  in  a satisfactory  condition,  the  trustees  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  put  it  in 
“ respectable  order.” 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  answering  of  the  fifteen  boys  present  was  fairly  good  in 
the  usual  English  subjects,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a considerable  want  of  life  in  the 
school.  The  pupils  were  all  free ; were  children  of  the  poorest  parents,  and  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  answering  in  the  girls’ school  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  boys.  In  arithmetic,  grammar,  dictation,  and  history  the  head-class  made  most 
creditable  answering,  while  their  writing  was  neat  and  legible.  The  second  class  answered 
well  also,  and  read,  clearly  and  intelligently.  There  were  sixteen  girls  present,  eleven 
members  of  the  Irish  Church,  three  Presbyterians  and  two  Methodists.  In  the  infant 
school  there  was  an  attendance  of  sixteen. ' 

Limerick. — Blue  School , Bow-lane  ( now  Cathedral  Grammar  School). 

The  origin  of  this  school  appears,  by  a letter  quoted  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  to  have  been  a bequest  by  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  in  the  year  1717 
of  a house  in  Smithfield,  Dublin,  called  “ The  White  Hart,”  for  the  use  of  a charity 
school  in  Limerick.  On  the  20th  October,  1724,  a grant  was  made  by  Mrs.  Alice  Craven 
to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder  of  Limerick,  of  five  houses  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
“ for  the  schooling,  clothing,  and  binding  to  trades  twenty  poor  Protestant  children  for 
ever.  Such  children  to  be  nominated  by  said  Alice  during  her  lifetime,  and  after  her 
death  by  her  relations,  in  manner  and  under  conditions  in  deed  specified.”  On  the  17th 
June,  1729,  Mrs.  Alice  Craven  bequeathed  to  the  same  trustees  the  sum  of  £40  yearly 
for  ever,  chargeable  on  two  of  these  five  houses  “ in  trust,  and  for  the  charity  school  of 
Limerick,  as  by  one  deed  bearing  date  the  20th  October,  1724,  made  between  me  the 
said  Alice  Craven,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  trustees  of  the  other  part,  may  appear.” 
In  the  year  1787  the  house  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Moore  is  said  to  have  produced  a rent 
of  £1 7 a year,  which  was  paid  to  the  use  of  the  Blue  School,  but  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, 1854-8,  could  find  no  trace  of  any  such  house.  They  reported  the  income  of  the 

school  to  consist  of  £27  derived  from  Mrs.  Craven’s  property,  £ll  Is.  Gel.,  interest  on 
£200  borrowed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Limerick,  and  £21  8s.  \0d.,  dividends  on 
Government  Stock  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  cf  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests out  of  money  recovered  by  them  for  this  charity. 

After  the  passing  of  the  “Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  the  £200  borrowed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
and  was  invested  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  additional  stock.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
the  total  income  was  only  £42  8s.  2d.  a year,  consisting  of  £10  rent  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  Limerick,  £27  8s.  2d.  dividends  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  and  £5  rent 
paid  by  the  dean  and  chapter  for  a portion  of  the  schoolhouse. 

The  agent,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Mr.  George  A.  Dartnell,  J.P.,  stated  that  he  became 
agent  in  18  / 2,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  charity  funds  before  that  year,  except  that 
the  previous  agent  returned  an  arrear  of  £143  8s.  10 d.,  due  by  the  Commissioners  and 
since  paid,  and  a furth er  arrear  of  £1 6 1 1 6s.  3f  d.,  due  for  rent  of  another  of  the  houses  in 
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Limerick,  which  had  not  been  looked  after  for  a number  of  years  and  was  abandoned  Church  of 
in  1873  as  irrecoverable.  /re&mtZ 

The  Mayor  did  not  appear  to  have  acted  as  a trustee  since  the  passing’  of  the  Municipal  —s' 
Corporations  Act,  1840  (3  & 4 Vic.,  cap.  108),  and  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Limerick 
had  been  abolished,  but  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  parish  was  “considered  to  be  joint  io237_)’ 
trustee  with  the  Bishop  and  Dean.”  The  trustees  had,  however,  no  fixed  time  for 
meeting,  and  since  the  appointment  of  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury  as  Dean,  in 
1872,  he  had  undertaken  the  entire  management  of  the  fund. 

The  school  had  ceased  to  exist  for  some  years  before  Dean  Bunbury’s  appointment,  Evict, 
and  the  endowment  was  applied  by  him  to  the  foundation  of  a grammar  school,  held  in  10394, 
the  Blue  School  house,  but  not  subject  to  any  of  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Mrs.  10414' 
Craven. 

The  master  received  £35  a year  from  the  charity,  £20  a year  from  the  Dean  and  Evict, 
Chapter  for  the  education  of  choir  boys,  or  £4  a year  for  each  boy  if  the  number  103U-9. 
exceeded  five,  and  £.6  Gs.  a year  for  each  of  the  other  pupils.  There  were  no  free  pupils. 

The  pupils  attending  the  school,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  all  belonged  to  “ a good 
class  in  life,”  none  were  poor  children ; two  of  them  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Dean  10223. 

“ wanted  to  qualify  ” the  school  to  obtain  prizes  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Moore  reports : — ^ ^ 

“ This  is,  in  every  respect,  an  intermediate  school,  and  for  such  no  locality  could  be  more  unsuit-  p.  278.  ’ 
able  than  Bow-lane.  The  school-room  itself  is  in  good  order.  The  twelve  boys  present  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  classes.  The  answering  of  the  junior  class  was  by  no  means  satisfactory;  in  a 
sentence  for  dictation  they  missed  the  easiest  words,  while  their  answering  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  history  was  very  poor.  The  senior  class  made  very  good  answering  in  Euclid,  Latin  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  The  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Irish  Universities,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  &c , and 
have  in  times  past  been  fairly  successful.  There  are  on  roll  eleven  members  of  the  Irish  Church, 
two  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  Protestant  Dissenter.” 


Waterford  Diocesan  School. 

The  Waterford  Diocesan  School  was  established  upon  the  determination  of  the  diocesan  Evid, 
schoolmaster’s  salary,  by  his  commutation  in  1872.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  Bishop  of  13077-94. 
the  United  Dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore  stated  that  he  found 
that  by  the  closing  of  the  diocesan' school  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Waterford 
would  be  left  utterly  without  any  means  of  education  suited  for  gentlemen’s  sons,  and 
lie  induced  the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Valentine, 
the  diocesan  schoolmaster  (vide  supra  p.  53),  to  give  up  for  the  purposes  of  education  the 
sum  of  £496,  the  portion  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  commutation  money  which  was  retained 
by  the  Representative  Church  Body  for  the  benefit  of  those  dioceses.  The  Bishop 
collected  and  invested  subscriptions  amounting  to  a further  sum  of  about  £500,  and 
thus  established  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1,000,  producing  £40  per  annum.  A master 
was  appointed,  and  a hired  house  taken  for  a day-school,  which  was  then  opened 
and  thenceforward  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  “ Waterford  Diocesan  School.” 

The  Bishop  hoped  soon  to  have  a schoolroom  built  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Hall,  Waterford,  and.  with  this  endowment  and  the  pupils’  fees  to  maintain  a good  day- 
school,  giving  a classical  education.  He  also  proposed  to  connect  with  this  school  the 
“ Downes  Exhibition  ” of  £15  per  annum,  which  by  deed  dated  27th  September,  1787, 
was  charged  by  Dr.  Downes  upon  certain  premises  in  Waterford,  and  was  tenable  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  by  a student  educated  in  “Waterford  Endowed  School.”  The 
premises  which,  in  1787,  were  occupied  by  the  school  then  bearing  that  title,  were  those 
of  the  “ Corporation  Free  Grammar  School,”  in  Stephen-street,  Waterford,  which,  with 
the  endowment,  had  before  our  enquiry  been  diverted  from  their  original  use,  and  were 
occupied  by  a school  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  University  ( vide  supra  p.  63).  The 
amount  of  the  exhibition  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  Downes  property, 
upon  which  it  was  charged. 


Co.  Antrim. — Trinity  Church  Infant  School;  Belfast. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  stated  the  endowment  of  this  school  to  consist  of  Rep.,  Vol. 
a sum  of  £2,600,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  Sarah  Wilson.  This  statement  is  incorrect,  III.,  p.  426. 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Miss  Wilson,  dated  Sth  April, 

1846,  and  proved  13th  October,  1846  : — 

“ I Sarah  Wilson,  ...  do  appoint  my  brother  William,  ...  my  sole  executor,  . . 
and  do  hereby  bequeath  the  following  sums  as  bequests  out  of  my  disposable  properties  (which  are 
in  all  about  £2,600)  . . . Avhich  I would  wish  my  brother  William  to  dispose  of  in  part  as 
follows : — First  to  finish  the  infant  school-house,  outside  and  within,  which  is  built  beside  Trinity 
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Church,  Belfast,  and  to  assist  in  other  matters  connected  with  said  infant  school  as  my  brother  may 
consider  most  likely  to  benefit  the  surrounding  poor,  paying  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary  (if  he,  my 
brother,  approve,  &c.)  ...  I have  stated  these  various  sums  to  be  given  as.  specified  herein  but 
with  this  limit  (if  my  dear  brother  approves),  as  I wish  him  to  possess  a discretionary  power  that 
there  may  be  no  disagreement  about  my  affairs  when  I am  gone.’ 

In  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  him  by  the  will,  the  executor, 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  annually  contributed  a sum  of  £20  towards  the  teacher’s  salary, 
until  “ about  ten  years  ago,”  when  the  Trinity  Church  Schools,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  were  placed  under  the  National  Board. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  £20  subscribed  by  him  for  enlarging  the  schoolhouse, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  not  contributed  any  sum  to  the  school. 

The  school  buildings  (which  constituted  the  only  endowment)  were  erected  ip.  J846> 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  by  deed  vested  them  in  five  trustees,  of  whom 
he  himself  was  one.  It  appeared  by  the  manager’s  return  that  a ground  rent  was 
paid  for  the  site. 


V.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  no  endowments  of  public  origin  (excluding  aid  received  from  the  National 
Board,  results  fees  paid  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  contributions  from  local 
rates  and  the  statutory  endowment  of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth)  which  appeared, 
at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  or  to  any  large,  extent  by 
Roman  Catholics,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  to  which  we  have  To  refer 
are  of  private  foundation.  The  list  of-  such  schools  is  imperfect,  and  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  detailed  information  as  to  many  large  and  important  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions which  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of  extensive  and  valuable  buildings  and  other 
property,  and  to  be  similar  in  character  to  schools  of  other  denominations  included  in 
our  report  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  In  many  instances,  those 
to  whom  our  inquiries  were  addressed  either  did  not  reply  to  our  applications  for  informa- 
tion, or  informed  us  that  the  institutions  under  their  charge  were  not  endowed  and  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission. 

We  obtained  some  general  information  as  to  the  provision  made  throughout  Ireland, 
chiefly  in  recent  years,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  exertions  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and 
Teaching  Orders,  and  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic°Church,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  denomination. 

For  higher  education,  Diocesan  colleges  and  schools,  and  colleges  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Teaching  Orders,  have-  been  established.  These  are,  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  open  to  pupils  of  all  denominations, 
but  are  almost  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  Diocesan  Col- 
leges, St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh;  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast;  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Carlow ; St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan ; Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis ; 
St.  Columns  College,  .Fermoy;  St.  Columb’s  College,  Londonderry;  St.  Macarten’s 
Seminary,  Monaghan  ; St.  Finian’s  College,  Naran;  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Sligo,  and  St.  Jarlath’s  College,  Tuam,  upon  which  detailed  reports  will  be  found 
infra  pp.  119  to  124,  may  be  regarded  as  examples.  In  addition  to  these,  St.  Brendan’s 
Seminary,  Killarney ; the  Diocesan  College,  Limerick;  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Mullingar; 
the  Raphoe  Diocesan  Seminary,  Letterkenny  ; St.  Mel’s  College,  Longford  ; St.  Colman’s 
College,  Newry ; St.  Kyran’s  College,  Kilkenny;  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford;  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  Thurles;  St.  John’s  College,  Waterford,  and  others  were  mentioned 
in  returns,  in  the  evidence,  or  in  the  “ Catholic  Register,”  and  appeared  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  upon  a similar  system,  as  to  some  extent  were  also  All  Hallows’ 
Missionary  College,  and  Holy  Cross  College,  near  Dublin.  The  colleges  and  schools 
under  the  management  of  Teaching  Orders,  which  give  a higher  education,  are  numerous, 
and  were  stated  to  include  several  boarding,  schools  with  even  larger  numbers^  of  pupils 
than  Armagh  Royal  School.  Of  these,  St.  Stanislaus’  College,  Tullamore,  under  the 
Jesuit  Order,  and  the  French  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  B.lackrock,  Dublin,  which  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Mahaffy,  and  are  noticed  in  detail  in  his  report  (App.  A,  pp.  251,  2),  are 
instances.  The  Jesuit  Order  also  maintains  Clongowes  Wood  College,  Kildare; 
the  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Limerick ; St.  Xavier’s  College,  Dublin,  and  other 
schools  of  a superior  class.  A higher  education  is  also  given  by  the  Vincentian  Fathers, 
the  Carmelite  Fathers,  and  the  Marist  Fathers,  and  at  the  Catholic  High  School,  Water- 
ford (established  in  the  buildings  of  the  former  “ Corporation  Free  Grammar  School”)  ; 
at  St!  Francis’  Academy,  Clonmel ; at  the  French  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rockwell, 
Tipperary,  and  at  many  other  similar  establishments.  We  were  not  informed,  except 
in  a few  instances,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  buildings  and  lands  of  these  institutions 
were  held,  but  in  most  cases  they  had  been  acquired  and  the  schools  were  maintained  at 
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the  cost  of  the  religious  orders,  aided  by  pupils’  fees,  and  in  some  cases  by  voluntary  Roman 
subscriptions.  _ MtS, 

For  primar}'-  education  the  ."Roman  Catholics  have  largely  and  generally  availed  . — 
themselves  of  the  National  system  of  education,  wherever  their  schools  could  be  placed  8497^50^°' 
under  the  National  Board  retaining  the  management  and  the  teaching  in  their  own  12343. 
hands ; the  schools  being  practically  denominational.  The  Model  Schools,  established  8873. 
by  the  National  Board  in  the  chief  towns,  were,  however,  disapproved  of  by  the  Bishops  9340. 
and  Clergy,  as  were  also  the  mixed  or  “ undenominational  ’’  Endowed  Schools,  where 
the  managers  and  teachers  were  not  Roman  Catholic,  and  we  found  that  such  schools,  ioeso-4 
although  open  to  Roman  Catholics  if  willing  to  attend,  were  attended  almost  exclu-  15818. 
sively  by  Protestants.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  P.P.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  H766. 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick  to  give  us  information  as  to  Mount  St.  Vincent’s 
Orphanage,  informed  us  that  the  Bishop’s  approval  would  not  be  given  to  any  school, 
or  branch  of  a school,  which  had  not  a Roman  Catholic  teacher*  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  did  not  wish  Roman  Catholic  children  to  receive  instruction  from 
Protestant  teachers,  and  preferred  that  the  children  of  their  denomination  should  give 
up  the  benefits  of  a school  rather  than  that  they  should  receive  even  secular  teaching 
from  Protestants. 

The  primary  education  attainable  in  the  schools  which  have  been  placed  under  the  Evjcl->  806. 
National  Board  has  been  very  largely  supplemented,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  by  2478' 
the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  Teaching  Orders.  Of  these  schools 
those  maintained  by  the  Order  of  Christian  -Brothers  are  the  most  important,  and  have  153S3-407 
been  the  most  successful.  Their  importance  and  excellence  may  be  measured  by  the  !5247. 
condition  of  the  “ Christian  Schools,  Cork,”  described  infra  p.  126,  and  the  information  ^ggj- 
respecting  the  schools  of  the  Order  generally  which  we  obtained  will  be  found  infra., 
p.  1 25 . The  schools  of  the  Presentation  Order  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  education  of  Roman  Catholic  girls  is  largely  conducted  in  convent  schools,  some 
of  which,  for  example  the  Loretto  Schools,  give  a superior  education,  and  prepare 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  The  primary  female  schools  are  generally 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  Of  Convent  schools,  i\ir.  Moore  visited  and  App.  Re- 
examined two  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  three  in  connexion  with  26G‘ 
it.  In  all  these  he  states  that  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  nuns  were  beyond  all  praise. 

The  school-rooms  were  in  excellent  order,  and  beautifully  clean,  the  girls  were  neat  and 
tidy,  and,  where  boarders  were  kept,  the  household  arrangements  were  nearly  perfect. 

Though  the  list  of  Roman  Catholic  primary  schools  includes  many  such  institutions  as  Evict, 
the  “Christian  Schools,  Richmond-street,  Dublin,”  to  the  building  of  which  the  “ Catholic  6540. 
Association”  contributed  £1,500;  the  “Christian  School,  Enniskillen,”  the  site  of  which  ]28,55, 
was  purchased  for  £1,100  and  is  vested  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Parish  Priest  13739-41. 
as  trustees  ; the  “ Mount  Zion  Christian  Schools,  Waterford,”  erected  at  a cost  of  £4,000, 
raised  by  subscription  ; and  the  Convent  National  school,  Kinsale,  built  and  enlarged  by  15843-52. 
funds  collected  for  the  purpose,  these  institutions  were  not  regarded  by  their  managers 
as  endowed  schools.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Dublin,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  information,  though  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1880,  showed  that  it  had  an  income  of 
£11,450  19-s.  10c?. , of  which  £94S  5s.  8 cl.  was  received  from  “Rents,”  £776  16s.  3 cl. 
from  “Interest  and  Dividends,”  £614  9s.  8c?.  from  special  trust  funds,  and  £1,046  8s.  2c?. 
from  “Bequests.” 

In  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  we  have  therefore  accepted  a narrower 
definition  of  “ Endowed  Schools  ” than  that  which  regulated  the  admission  of  the  schools 
of  other  denominations  either  to  our  Report  or  to  that  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 

1S54-8. 

Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Colleges. 


Armagh  : St.  Patrick's  College. 

This  institution  was  opened  in.  1838,  having  been  built  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Evid., 
Orally,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  By  his  will  (proved  5th  May,  1849),  14406-49- 
reserving  a site  for  a convent,  he  devised  the  buildings,  offices,  and  five  acres  of  land, 
held  in  fee-farm  at  a rent  of  £31  10s.,  upon  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college, 
to  trustees  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  the 
chief.  The  college  Avas  intended  chiefly  to  prepare  candidates  for  entrance  at 
Maynooth,  but  pupils  intended  for  lay  professions  were  also  received.  All  the  clergy 
and  many  of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Armagh  were  stated  to  have 
been  educated  at.  the  institution.  The  staff  of  teachers  consisted  of  three  clerical 
professors  and  two  lay  teachers.  The  course  included  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  and  book-keeping. 
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Reman  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  were  36  boarders  and  12 
CSchooh-  day  pupils  in  the  college,  the  number  on  the  roll  being  52.  The  annual  charges  were 
— then  £20  for  boarders  and  .£4  for  day  pupils.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there 

Evi<iP  137'  were  51  boarders  and  6 day  pupils  on  the  roll.  The  total  fees  for  boarders, 
14406-49.  “including  necessary  extras,”  were  £31  5s.,  and  the  day  pupils’  fees  were  £4  a year. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Boyle,  Head  Master  of  the  college,  stated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  teach  a larger  number  of  pupils  with  the  existing  staff.  The  want  of 
increased  accommodation  was  so  much  felt  that. the  present  Roman  Catholic  Primate 
had  got  plans  drawn  to  enlarge  the  house,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7,000,  but  “ he 
could  not  well  ask  his  people  for  means  to  build  in  years  like  these.”  There  was 
not  accommodation  for  a day  school.  Nearly  £400  had  been  spent,  within  a period  of 
two  years,  on  permanent  improvements,  of  which  £300  came  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
school,  and  £90  was  given  by  the  Primate,  who  also,  in  1878,  gave  £91  5s. — £30  as  a 
donation  for  premiums,  and  £61  5s.,  being  a sum  which  he  received  in  charity  to 
apply  to  any  purpose  he  liked — as  a donation  to  the  seminary.  Forty-seven  acres  of 
land,  held  at  a rent  of  about  £144,  were  used  as  a farm  in  connexion  with  the  college. 

All  the  pupils  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Managers  had  never  had  any  applications 
from  persons  of  other  denominations,  which  Mr.  Boyle  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the 
endowments  in  Armagh  were  so  good  that  the  boys  of  other  denominations  were  not 
induced  to  come  to  his  college. 

Belfast ; St.  Malachy’s  College. 

Rep.  Yol.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  college  was  founded  by  Arch- 
ill., p.  424.  bishop  Crolly,  as  a diocesan  school  for  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  that  the 
endowment  comprised  the  buildings  and  site,  containing  11a.  1b.  13p.,  held  under 
a renewable  lease.  The  number  of  students  then  attending  was  58,  of  whom  24 
were  pupils  in  the  seminary,  and  34  were  pupils  in  an  English  department  connected 
with  it. 

Evid.,  The  Rev.  Henry  Henry,  President  of  the  College,  which  is  now  known  as  ‘‘St. 

9709-86.  Malachy’s  College,”  informed  us  that  the  buildings  had  been  erected  by  subsci'iption, 
and  that  the  institution  was  not  now  exclusively  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  but  was  an  intermediate  school,  not  strictly  denominational,  some  gentle- 
men of  different  denominations  having  been  educated  there.  The  whole  endowment 
was  invested  in  the  buildings  and  land.  Some  money  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Bishop  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  but  he  could  give  the  benefit 
of  the  bequests  to  students  studying  elsewhere,  though  in  1878  it  was  applied  to  assist 
seventeen  ecclesiastical  students  at  St.  Malachy’s  College.  The  numbers  attending 
in  1878  were  from  160  to  170,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  “nominally  going  to  the 
Church,”  but  received  their  theological  instruction  after  leaving  the  College.  From 
fifty-six  to  fifty-eight  were  boarders.  There  were,  “ owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,” 
three  free  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  but  as  a rule  all  paid  fees,  which  for 
boarders  were  £33,  and  for  day  boys  from  £2  to  £6  per  annum.  There  were  separate 
commercial  and  classical  courses,  and  special  classes  for  those  going  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  as  solicitoi-s’  apprentices.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  five  clergymen 
and  five  paid  lay  teachers.  The  President  received  £90  per  annum;  three  others 
of  the  clerical  teachers  salaries  of  about  £60,  and  the  fourth  was  “ paid  by  a chap- 
laincy,” all  receiving  board,  lodging,  and  attendance.  The , lay  teachers,  who  were 
non-resident,  received  salaries  varying,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  duties,  from 
£130  to  £20  per  annum.  Additional  accommodation  for  day  pupils  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  required. 

App.  A,  p.  -Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he  found  much  careful  teaching,  and  fair  answering  in  most 
250-  of  the  elementary  subjects.  In  dictation  the  boys  were  very  good,  and  also  in  Euclid 

and  arithmetic.  The  rector  regretted  that  the  want  of  endowment  prevented  him  from 
adequately  teaching  natural  science,  for  which  he  had  good  appliances  bequeathed  to 
him  by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  But  all  attempts  to  obtain  any  answering  in 
subjects  outside  the  intermediate  course  were  idle.  . . . Ventilation  was  neglected, 

and  little  care  was  shown  to  supply  the  boys  with  means  of  recreation. 

Carlow : St.  Patrick's  College. 

Return.  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow,  was  founded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Keeffe,  Roman 

Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  It  was  opened  in  1793  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity.  The  President,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Burke,  informed 
us  that  “ the  subsequent  endowments  were  all  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  and  all  of 
private  foundation.  They  are  generally  invested  in  the  public  funds.  The  annual 
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income  is  £492  7s.  Id.  There  was  ho  endowment 'of  land.”  He  did  not  give  us  any  Bmm)- 
further  particulars.  The  centre  building  was  erected  by  the  founder,  Dr.  Keeffe,  and 
north  and  south  wings  have  subsequently  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  college.  The  ’ — ' . 
tenement  valuation  of  the  college  buildings  and  premises  Was  £l  57  per  annum.  They 
were  held  by  trustees,  of  whom  the  Bishop  was  the  principal.  The  teaching  staff 
consisted  of  five  clerical  and  four  lay  resident  professors,  with  non-resident  professors  of 
Greek,  music,  and  drawing.  The  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity  were  appointed 
by  the  Homan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  the  other  professors  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  Bishop’s  approval  Their  salaries  amounted  in  all  to  £680.  At 
the  date  of  the  President’s  return  there  were  158  boarders.  The  pension  for  lay 
students  was  £31  10s.,  and  for  ecclesiastical  students  £30.  There  were  no  day  scholars. 

About  fifty  theological  students,  selected  by  "the  President,- received  pecuniary  aid 
towards  their  education  and  support,  to  the  amount  of  £10  per  annum  each,  from 
endowments  of  private  foundation.  A bequest  of  Mr.  Quinlan,  for  the  education  of 
members  of  his  family,  was  enjoyed  by  Carlow  College  under  a scheme  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Cavan:  St.  Patrick’s  College.. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  185.4-8,  reported  that  the  Cavan  Diocesan  Seminary  had  Rep.  p.  138, 
been  in  operation  since  1839,  and  was  endowed  by  a devise  of  171a.  2 r.  29  p.  from  Jol.  III.,p. 
Edward  M'Govern,  and  with  sums  of  money  amounting  to  £4,632  18s.  Ad.,  which  had  482, 
been  expended  on  building  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  school  premises,  which  were  held- 
in  fee-farm. 

There  were  then  upon  the  roll  forty-nine  pupils. 

The  seminary  existing  in  1857  has  been  transferred  to  another  site,  and  the  new 
institution  is  known  as  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan. 

The  Rev.  James  Dolan,  the  President  of  the  College,  informed  us  that  the  general  Evict, 
use  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  had  been  to  prepare  young  men  of  the  diocese  for  the  13S31-9H 
priesthood  previous  to  their  entering  Maynooth  College,  and  also  to  give  an  intermediate 
education  to  boys  of  the  diocese  intended  for  lay  professions.  In  the  new  College 
students  were  prepared  for  the  priesthood  and  entered  it  direct,  the. education  beino- 
given  “ on  the  lines  of  Maynooth  College.”  The  landed  estate,  devised  by  Mr.  M'Govern) 
was  situate  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  but  the  largest  sum  ever  received  from  it  was 
£36  a year,  and  in  1878-9  it  produced  but  £12.  A bequest  of  £400  from  the  Very  Rev. 

P.  O’Reilly  was  invested  in  land  in  Cavan,  held  in  fee,  producing  about  £14  a year, 
and  £100  a year  was  received  from  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  old  seminary,  which 
had  been  let  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish,  who  utilised  part  of  the 
premises  as  a day  school.  In  1869  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  purchased  the  townlands  of  Cullies  and  Drumbo  near  Cavan,  con- 
taining 569a.  3r.  21p.,  held  in  fee,  subject  to  a quit-rent  of  £9,  for  £14,000.  Part  was 
let  to  tenants  and  produced  a rental  of  £360  per  annum  ; the  remainder,  containing 
ninety- two  acres,  included  the. site  of  the  college,  and  about  fifty  acres,  being  under 
plantation,  were  unproductive. 

The  College  was  erected  at  a gross  cost  of  about  £20,000,  in  addition  to  the  £14,000 
laid  out  on  land.  Of  this  £34,000  about  £10,000  was  collected  by  voluntary  subscription 
from  the  people  of  the  diocese  ; over  £6,000  was  received  from  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
—every  parish  priest  giving  £100,  and  every  curate  £50 ; over  £8,000  was  collected 
in  America  ; other  sums  were  derived  from  legacies,  and  £6,050  was,  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry,  still  due,  having  been  bori-owed  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the 
erection  of  the  college.  The  debt  was  in  course  of  liquidation  from  the  rents  and 
produce  of  the  land,  including  fines  of  £5  per  acre  taken  upon  leases,  and  from  the  surplus 
income  from  the  students’ fees.  The  endowment  was  vested  partly  in  the  Bishop  and 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  and  partly  in  trustees  for  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being. 

There  were  fifty-three  boarders  in  the  college  paying  £26  per  annum  each  j none  were 
free,  but  £51  16s.  per  annum  was  spent  upon  exhibitions  or  “ bursaries.” 

The  teaching  staff  comprised  five  priests  and  three  lay  professors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Evid., 

Dolan  informed  us  that. in  all  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Colleges  the  ecclesiastical  14085-100. 
students  were,  as  a rule,  kept  distinct  from  the  lay  students,  and  the  bursar  stated  that 
“ the  seniors  never  mixed  with  the  juniors  at  all  except  that  they  dined  with  them.” 

Mr.  Mahaffy  went  over  the  buildings.  The  college  did  not  differ  in  any  important  App.  A.,  p. 
feature  from  that  of  Belfast  {vide  supra  p.  120)  except  in  the  small  number  of  day  250. 
boys.  The  institution  did  not  appear  to  be  fully  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  prevalent  agricultural  depression. 
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Clare : Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis. 

The  Rev.  John  Egan,  President  of  the  Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis,  furnished  us 
with  returns  from  which  it  appeared  that  the-College  was  founded  in  its  present  form  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  the  8th  January,  1866,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Redmond,  now  Parish  Priest  of  Killaloe,  being  its  first  President. 
The  buildings,  which  consist  of  a plain  dwelling-house,  with  three  schoolrooms  and  three 
dormitories  attached,  stand  on  something  less  than  two  acres  of  land.  They  are  quite 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  College.  These  buildings  will  soon  be  vacated, 
and  the  College  transferred  to  new  and  commodious  premises  which  have  been  erected 
by  subscription  at  a cost  of  £20,000.  There  were,  besides  the  president,  four  masters, 
two  of  whom  were  clergymen,  and  two  laymen.  During  the  years  1879-80  the  average 
number  of  boarders  had  been  48,  and  of  day  boys  98  ; the  pension  for  the  former  being 
£30  per  annum,  with  £4  for  extras,  while  the  day  boys  learning  English  only  paid  £4, 
and  those  learning  classics  paid  £6  a year.  The  course  of  education  was  that  required 
for  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

Cork:  St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy. 

This  College  was  founded  in  1858.  The  buildings  were  commenced  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Timothy  Murphy,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  completed  by  his 
successor. 

The  College  stands  on  a site  of  two  and  a. half  acres,  held  at  a rent  of  £55  per 
annum.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  from  £20,000  to  £25,000, 
chiefly  collected  throughout  the  diocese  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  but 
partly  derived  from  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop,  which  he  de- 
voted to  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  College,  which  was  stated  to  pos- 
sess no  endowment  other  than  the  buildings  and  “ Intermediate  Result  Fees.”  Some 
money  had  been  given  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  not  required  immediately,  was  in- 
vested in  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Stock ; but  the  institution  had  been 
enabled  to  meet  its  current  expenses  only  by  the  bequests  received.  The  Rev.  James 
Canon  Wigmore,  D.D.,  the  President,  with  six  resident  clerical  teachers,  two  non-re- 
sident masters,  and  four  resident  lay  tutors,  constituted  the  teaching  staff.  The  salaries 
were  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  College  ; the  President  received  £100  per  annum  ; 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  tutors  varied  from  £60  to  £40  each.  The  course  of 
instruction  included  classics,  mathematics,  modern  languages  (French,  German,  and 
Italian),  natural  philosophy,  and  English,  and  was  adapted  for  pupils  seeking  to  enter 
universities,  professions,  or  the  Civil  Service.  There  were  about  140  students,  of 
whom  120  were  boarders.  The  fees  for  boarders  were  thirty-one  guineas  per  annum  ; 
for  day  scholars,  £6  6s. ; free  “ bursaries”  at  Maynooth,  Paris,  and  Rome,  were  open 
to  deserving  theological  students  nominated  by  the  Bishop.  All  the  pupils,  at  the  date 
of  the  return,  were  Roman  Catholics  ; but  occasionally  a few  Protestants  had  attended. 

The  College  was  managed  by  a Board  of  seven  members,  and  the  property  was  vested 
in  four  trustees.  The  Bishop,  as  patron,  appointed  the  President  and  clerical  professors. 

Londonderry:  St.  Columb’s  Catholic  College. 

St.  Columb’s  College  was  opened  on  November  3,  1879,  by  the  Most  Rev.  F.  Kelly, 
D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  erected  principally  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Priests  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  and  had  no  endowment  other  than 
its  site,  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for  £2,500,  and  buildings  estimated  to  cost  about 
£10,000,  which  were  valued  at  £175  per  annum.  The  Rev.  John  Hassan,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent, receiving  a salary  of  £70  per  annum,  with  two  resident  professors  receiving 
£60  and  £30,  and  a visiting  teacher  with  a salary  of  £120,  all  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  formed  the  teaching  staff.  At  the  date  of  the  president’s  return  there  were  upon 
the  roll  twenty-three  boarders  and  thirty  day  scholars,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  fees 
for  boarders  and  day  boys  over  fifteen  years  of  age  were  £30  and  £8  respectively,  and 
were  £28  and  £6  a year  for  boys  under  that  age. 

Monaghan : St.  Macarten’s  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Peter  M ‘Clone,  the  President  of  St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  informed  us  that 
the  erection  of  this  seminary  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1849, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  MacNally,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  He  stated  that  the  only  endowment  was  an  income  from  the  lands  of  Dacca, 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  producing  £80  per  annum,  enjoyed  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
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MacNally.  The  institution  was  enlarged  and  completed  by  the  present  Bishop,  the  Roman. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  who,  within  the  three  years  before  our  inquiry,  had  expended  Catholic 
upon  the  buildings,  over  £5,000.  The  funds  were  subscribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher.  The  school  had 
ceased  to  be  a purely  ecclesiastical  training  school,  and  now  also  takes  in  boys  intended  Evid., 
for  lay  pursuits.  The  theological  and  lay  pupils  learn  the  same  classical  and  mathematical  12872-7t>. 
course.  Nineteen  pupils  were  sent  up  to  the  Intermediate  examinations  of  1879,  all  of 
whom  passed,  eleven  obtained  prizes,  and  five  gained  exhibitions.  The  building  is  a fine 
one.  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  41  intern  pupils,  and  10  day 
scholars ; all  were  Roman  Catholics ; no  others  had  ever  applied  for  admission.  - There  was 
accommodation  for,  perhaps,  eighty  boarders.  The  ordinary  pension  for  boarders  was 
£25  per  annum,  and  for  day  scholai-s  £5.  The  cost  of  the  building  had  been  about 
£20,000.  The  site,  with  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  and  part  of  which  was  acquired  within  the  past  ten  years,  was  held  by  lease, 
subject  to  rent.  The  Bishop  was  the  superintendent  and  responsible  authority  of  the 
school.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  a president,  three  priests,  and  a lay  professor 
appointed  by  the  Bishop.  The  president’s  salary  was  £50,  and  those  of  the  other 
professors  £30  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence.  The  course  of  instruction  in-  Return, 
eluded  Classics,  English,  French,  and  Mathematics,  as  prescribed  in  the  programme 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  had  been, 
taught,  but  it  was  reluctantly  proposed  to  discontinue  these  subjects  for  want  of 
suitable  apparatus.  There  had  been  forty-four  or  forty-five  boarders  at  one  time  ; but 
on  the  average  the  seminary  had  not  been  more  than  half  full.  There  were  no  free  Return, 
pupils,  nor  any  receiving  pecuniary  aid  towards  their  education. 

Meath : St.  Finicin’s  Seminary,  Navan. 

St.  Finian’s  Seminary  was  founded  in  1802  by  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Plunkett,  Roman  Return. 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  erected  from  private  contributions.  It  po-sessed  no 
endowment  except  the  buildings  and  site,  valued  at' £120  per  annum.  The  teachino- 
staff  consisted  of  the  president,  receiving  a salary  of  £60,  and  six  clerical  resident 
professors,  receiving  a salary  of  £50  each,  all  appointed  by  the  Bishop.  There  were  in 
the  College,  at  the  date  of  the  president’s  return,  45  boarders  and  50  day  pupils,  all 
Roman  Catholics.  The  boarders  paid  £30  per  annum  each,  and  the  day  pupils  £4. 

There  were  three  students  whose  board  and  tuition  were  paid  for  by  the  trustees  of  the 
“Kells  Bennett  Charity  Fund.”  The  buildings  were  not  well  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  president  thought  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  expend 
any  large  amount  upon  them,  but  that  it  would  be  better  to  erect  a new  building. 

Sligo : College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

This  College  was  founded  in  September,  1857,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Laurence  Return. 
Gillooly,  D.D.,  then  Roman  Catholic  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Elphin,  who,  in  the  return 
which,  as  patron  of  the  school,  he  forwarded  to  us,  stated  that  it  had  no  endowment 
whatever,  public  or  private.  It  had  been  recently  transfei’red  from  Summerhill,  Athlone, 
to  the  Bishop’s  residence  at  Sligo,  and  the  buildings,  containing  accommodation  for  about 
fifty  boarders,  with  a residence  for  the  professors,  were  erected  chiefly  by  the  Bishop 
and  by  private  donations,  and  were  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Bishop,  “the  patron 
and  proprietor  of  the  institution.”  The  course  of  instruction  was  commercial  and 
classical.  All  the  pupils  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  boarders’  pension  being  £30, 
and  that  of  day  pupils  from  £4  to  £8  per  annum. 

Galway : St.  Jarlath’s  College,  Tuam. 

St.  Jarlath’s  College  was  founded  in  1817  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Clergy  Return, 
and  laity  of  Tuam.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  “ Old  College,”  originally  built  to  be 
used  as  a bank,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  College  authorities,  and  the  “ New 
College,”  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  about  1860.  The  land  on 
which  the  College  stood  contained  five  acres,  and  part  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  M ‘Evilly,  now  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Galway,  when  president.  The 
College  had  no  other  endowment.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  paid  annual  contributions 
for  its  maintenance  of  from  £1  to  £2  each.  The  course  of  instruction  comprised 
all  branches  in  connexion  with  the  Intermediate  Education  examinations.  The 
teaching  staff  consisted  of  the  president  and  four  professors,  all  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop,  of  whom  the  president  received  a salary  of  £50  per  annum,  There  were 
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in  the  institution,  at  the  date  of  the  president’s  return,  seventy  boarders  and  twenty  day 
scholars,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  boarders  paid  £25,  the  day  scholars  £4  per 
annum.  Some  of  the  pupils  received  aid  from  the  Archbishop  in  the  payment  of  their 
pensions.  Some  free  places  in  the  college  of  Maynooth  and  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris, 
were  open  to  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  institution. 

Achonry  Diocesan  School,  Ballaghadereen. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1832  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacNicholas,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Achonry.  It  was  exclusively  a day  school,  and  at  the  date  of  the  master’s  return 
was  attended  by  twenty-three  scholars,  all  Roman  Catholics,  paying  £4  per  annum  each. 
The  school  was  held  in  a building  which  had  been  formerly  part  of  the  wing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  it  possessed  no  endowment  except  the  premises,  which  were 
valued  at  about"  £ 10  per  annum'.  The  master  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
pupils  were  educated  principally  with  a view  of  entering  Maynooth  College,  or  preparing 
for  the  examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 


From  St.  Brendan’s  Seminary,  Killarney  ; St.  Colman’s  College,  Newry ; Holy  Cross 
College,  Clonliffe,  Dublin;  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Thurles;  All  Hallows  Missionary 
College,  Drumcondra,  Dublin ; St.  Ignatius’  College,  Galway ; St.  Kyran’s  College, 
Kilkenny,  and  St.  Mel’s  College,  Longford  ; we  received  no  replies  to  our  applications 
for  information. 

From  the  Presidents  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Limerick;  St.  John’s  College,  Water- 
ford, and  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford  ; we  received  letters  stating  that  these  Colleges 
had  no  endowment. 

From  the  President  of  Clongowes  Wood  College,  Kildare,  under  the  management 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  we  received  a letter  informing  us  that  it  was  not  an  endowed  school. 

From  the  President  of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Castleknock,  Dublin,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Vincentian  Order,  our  Secretary  received  the  following  reply 
to  our  application  for  information 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  assui-e  you  that  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 'moneys  given  in  the 
beginning,  or  received  subsequently,  from  private  individuals  towards  our  ‘building  or  grounds 
attached  ’ were  bestowed  so  as  to  impose  any  obligation  on  us  to  devote  the  property  to 1 educational 
purposes.’  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  competent  to  dispose  of  these  buildings  and  lands  to 
any  private  purchaser,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  any  other  even  non- educational  house  or 
work  of  our  Institute  in  these  countries.  That  being  so,  it  is  hard  to  be  ranked  amongst  endowed 
schools — at  least-  to  be  asked  to  take  the  onus  without  being  offered  the  advantages  of  such 
institutions.  Since  wc  came  here,  for  over  forty  years,  no  Endowed  School  Commission  up  to 
this  has  thought  of  placing  this  college  on  its  list.  Under  these  Circumstances,  I hope  you  may 
kindly  excuse  me  from  filling  up  the  forms  you  sent. — I am,  sir,  your  faithful,  obedient  servant, 

“(Signed),  M.  O’Callaghan.” 

Mr.  Mahaffy  visited  the  French  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Blackrock,  which  is 
maintained  by  a religious  order  as  a private  school,  and  is  apparently  the  largest  boarding- 
school  in  Ireland.  The  Principal  informed  us  that  it  was  a private  school,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  also  visited  St.  Stanislaus’  College,  Tullamore,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  found  at  the  College  164  boarders,  no  day  boys. 
The  teaching  staff  comprised  the  rector,  vice-president,  and  20  assistant  teachers.  The 
average  charges  to  the  pupils  were  £55  per  annum.  The  buildings,  and  a considerable 
farm  at  a low  rent,  were  entrusted  by  the  Order  to  the  rector.  Everything  was  richly  and 
completely  appointed,  the  buildings  were  in  thorough  repair,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  were  three  school  libraries,  besides  a reference  library  for  the  higher  school,  and 
a masters’  library.  There  was  a good  collection  of  physical  instruments,  and  every  boy 
in  the  school  was  taught  natural  science. 

Roman  Catholic  Primary  Schools. 

Schools  under  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers. 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers  selected  for  teaching  are  generally 
educated  at  the  Training  College,  or  “Novitiate,”  Belvidere  House,  Drumcondra, 
Dublin,  where  they  undergo  a probation , of  eleven  years,  and  are  annually  examined 
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as  to  their  ability  to  teach,  and  other  necessary  qualifications,  before  becoming  life  Homan 
members.  All  the  teaching  and  training  is  within  their  own  body,  which  is  self-  J <^hoob' 
governed  under  their  Superior-General.  A sum  of  £40  a year  is  allowed  for  the  — 
maintenance  of  each  teaching  Brother.  All  private  property  brought  in  by  the  members 
of  the  Order  goes  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution  and  is  expended  in  supporting 
the  executive  governing  body.  Returns  from  each  establishment  are  annually  sent  Evid., 
to  the  Superior-General,  who  afterwards  sends  visitors  or  examiners  who  test  their  15464-91. 
accuracy,  both  as  to  the  numbers  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  the  other  matters 
stated,  and  who  report  to  the  Superior-General  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools.  At 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  Order  had,  in  Ireland,  about  90  buildings,  containing  nearly 
300  schoolrooms,  and  their  schools  were  attended  by  about  34,000  pupils.  A list  of  the 
“ Christian  Schools,”  taken  from  “ The  Catholic  Registry,  1880,”  will  be  found  infra  p. 

129.  The  school-books  of  the  Order,  “represent  their  own  opinions  .on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  embody  the  spirit  of  their  system,  by  presenting  religion  not  in  an  App.  B.,  p. 
isolated  form  but  in  its  natural  connection  with  science  and  literature,”  The  course  264. 
of  education  is  primary,  but  provision  is  made  for  giving  more  extended  instruction 
to  the  advanced  pupils,  and  to  those  displaying  special  aptitudes..  The  course  includes 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  book-keeping,  geography,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
mensuration,  algebra,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  seaport  towns  navigation  is 
taught. 

We  ‘were  informed  that  many  of  the  pupils  had  raised  themselves  considerably  in  life,  Evid., 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swan,  for  twenty-five  years  teaching  in  one  of  the  Dublin  schools,  knew  6581. 
of  sixty  of  his  own  former  pupils  whose  aggregate  salaries  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry 
amounted  to  £10,800  per  annum.  The  average  length  of  the  pupil’s  course  was  about 
six  years  in  each  school.  The  number  under  each  master  was  nearly  100  ; but  in  the 
lower  schools  they  were  a little  more  numerous.  Monitors  were  employed  to  assist  in 
the  teaching,  and  “ the  science  of  education  ” was  taught  to  those  who  had  in  view  6601. 
teaching  as  a profession. 

Hevey’s  Endowed  School,  Mullingar  (infra  p.  202),  and  the  Dempsey  Male  School, 

Kells  [infra  p.  201),  though  not  appearing  to  be  exclusive  foundations,  have  been 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  also  conduct  the  education  in 
the  Artane  Industrial  School,  Dublin,  and  in  some  other  institutions  which  we  have 
classified  as  “ Miscellaneous  Schools.” 

Mr.  Moore  visited  seven  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  reports  App.  B.,  p. 
that  they  were  carried  on  according  to  a fixed  system,  the  chief  point  of  difference  being  263. 
that  in  some  the  boys  remained  longer  at  school  than  in  others,  and  received  instruction  in  App.  C.,pp. 
more  advanced  mathematics,  science,  music  and  drawing,  and  sometimes  in  French  and  ^77,  279. 
elementary  classics.  While  the  Brothers  devoted  their  principal  energies  to  elementary 
education,  they  gave  advanced  instruction  to  boys  showing  special  abilities,  and  many 
of  their  pupils  were  thus  fitted  for  high  positions  in  after  life.  He  believed  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  would  be  increased  by  the  employment  of  regular  paid  monitors, 
but  in  most  cases  the  want  of  funds  rendered  this  impossible.  In  Cork  and  Limei'ick, 
where  the  Brothers  had  numerous  wealthy  supporters,  paid  monitors  were  employed 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  those  schools  were  the  best  which  Mr.  Moore  visited. 

The  programme  of  instruction,  though  differing  in  detail,  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  National  Board  where  advanced  subjects  are  taught.  He  found  the  boys,  as  a rule, 
well  and  intelligently  instructed,  especially  in  Euclid  and  algebra,  which  were  much 
better  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  than  in  National  schools.  The  reading  books 
contained  extracts  of  a religious  nature  unfitting  them  for  use  in  a mixed  school.  The 
school  buildings  were  by  far  the  best  which  Mr.  Moore  inspected.  The  Brothers  seemed 
to  have  studied  the  science  of  teaching.  Their  ability  as  teachers  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  discipline  maintained  was  almost  perfect. 


Dublin : “ Christian  Schools ,”  Richmond-street.  . 

This  school  was  erected  and  supported  by  church  collections,  donations,  and  annual  Evid., 
subscriptions.  A sum  of  £1,500  was  received  for  its  erection  from  the  Catholic  Associa-  6533^613. 
tion. 

In  1878  there  were  eight  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  812,  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  640.  r The  children  were  charged  one  penny  per  week 
each,  but  probably  only  about  two-thifds  of  the  number  paid  it.  The  pupils’  fees  were 
expended  upon  repairs  of  the  buildings  and  school  requisites. 
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Roman 

Catholic 

Schools. 

Evid.. 
15383- 
15463.-  ■ 


Cork : “ Christian  Schools.” — 1.  Peacock-lane.  2.  Blarney-lane.  3.  Sullivan' s-quay. 

The  Rev.  James  Bernard  Duggan,  Superior  of  the  Order  in  Cork,  informed  us  that  at 
the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  IS54-8,  the  schools  of  the  Order  in  that  city  con- 
tained ten  departments,  while  the  endowment  was  not  much  over  £250.  Shortly 
afterwards  a drawing  school  was  erected  by  subscription,  as  a memorial  to  one  of  the 
Brothers,  and  soon  afterwards  a private  donor  added  to  the  schools  at  an  expense  of 
over  £'3,000.  The  other  endowments  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  the  lands  of 
Coolavookig,  devised  by  Dr.  Barry,  producing  £360  16s.  Sd.  per  annum,  and  £36  per 
annum,  the  interest  upon  £800  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  lent  on  mortgage.  The 
lands  of  Coolavookig  were  held  in  fee,  and  were  occupied  by  one  tenant  holding  a lease 
for  three  lives  and  forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  life,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£400  Irish.  The  term  of  forty-one  years  (according  to  the  register  of  the  death  of 
the  cestui  que  vie,  recorded  in  the  abstract  of  title  kept  by  the  Superior)  began  to  run 
in  1869,  and  the  lease  would  therefore  expire  in  1910.  The  lands  were  supposed  to 
produce  about  £700  a year.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  a number  of  bequests  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  had  been  from  time  to  time  expended  in  the  erection  of 
cottages,  which  had  been  found  a most  useful  and  profitable  investment,  producing 
between  7 and  8 per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  These  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
consisted  of  several  houses  and  tenements  in  Peacock-lane,  Blarney-lane,  and  Sullivan’s- 
quay  let  to  weekly  tenants,  and  producing  an  annual  profit  rent  of  £236  18s.  id. 
A profit  rent  of  £17  13 s.  icl.,  arising  out  of  a house  and  land  at  Ballincurrig, 
near  Cork,  and  a house  in  Dominick-street,  Cork,  producing  £9  per  annum,  also 
belonged  to  the  schools.  The  endowments  were  quite  distinct  from  the  general 
property  of  the  Order,  and  the  income  did  not  pay  more  than  half  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  schools,  the  rest  being  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  schools  was  vested  in  two  members  of  the  community  as  trustees,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  donor  of  the  Coolavookig  estate.  There  were  twenty- 
three  Brothers  engaged  in  teaching,  each  receiving  a stipend  of  £40  per  annum,  and  all 
residing  in  the  principal  school  buildings,  Peacock-lane. 

There  were  three  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  2,053,  and  the  average 
attendance  from  80  to  85  per  cent.  A charge  of  one  penny  per  week  was  paid  by  such 
of  the  children  as  could  afford  it.  There  were  twenty  school-rooms,  including  the 
drawing  school  and  a large  examination  hall,  supplied  with  mathematical  instruments 
presented  by  friends. 

Peacock-lane  schools  consisted  of  twelve  rooms,  and  the  examination  hall,  and  were 
attended  by  1,000  children  ; there  were  five  rooms  in  the  Blarney-lane  schools,  and  three 
in  the  Sullivan’s-quay  schools. 

About  twelve  months  since,  the  Brothers  finding  themselves  overworked,  paid  moni- 
tors were  introduced  at  a cost  for  the  year  1878-9  of  £117  5s.  3d.  The  pupils  were 
generally  of  the  lowest  class,  but  had  often  raised  themselves  to  very  respectable,  posi- 
tions. Four  Brothers  daily  attended  at  Blarney-lane  schools,  and  three  at  Sullivan’s-quay. 

The  local  director  examined  the  schools  daily.  Five  members  of  the  Order  were 
appointed  by  the  Superior-General  to  examine  them  annually,  and  the  Superior,  or  his 
deputy,  also  examined  the  accounts.  The  annual  examination  of  the  three  Cork 
establishments  occupied  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  every  boy  being  examined.  Prizes 
were  given  from  the  school  pence  by  the  local  teachers.  The  more  proficient  boys  were 
taught  every  branch  of  English,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  natural  philosophy ; for  some  time 
two  Brothers  had  been  teaching  French;  and  at  the  Intermediate  examinations,  1879, 
twenty-eight  pupils  had  passed,  twelve  getting  prizes.  There  was  also  a very  large 
singing  class,  taught  by  one  of  the  Brothers. 

We  were  informed  that  there  were  very  few  National  schools  in  Cork,  the  number 
of  religious  establishments  being  very  great.  Besides  the  Christian  Brothers,  the 
Presentation  Brothers  also  had  three  schools  very  largely  attended ; and  the  whole 
primary  education  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  Orders. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  of  the  Peacock-lane  school : — 


App.  C.,  p.  “Of  the  excellent  and  truly  useful  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  this  is,  I think, 
277.  the  most  efficient  both  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction — which  includes  English,  French, 

mathematics,  experimental  science,  drawing,  and  music — and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given 
in  these  various  subjects.  Of  the  boys  in  the  senior  class,  20  in  number,  about  15  had  no  mistake, 
and  no  boy  had  more  than  two  mistakes  in  dictation.  In  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  whilst  in  geography,  grammar,  Euclid,  and  algebra,  it  was  excellent.  No  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  the  neatness  and  legibility  of  the  writing.  The  other  boys  examined,  about 
100  in  number,  answered  most  creditably.  All  the  boys  in  the  senior  room  are  instructed  in 
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experimental  science,  and  about  100  are  learning  French.  The  Brothers  have  built  a physical  Homan 
laboratory  and  a drawing  school,  both  well  adapted  for  the  purposes.  The  instruments  in  the  Catholic 
laboratory  were  well  chosen  to  give  the  pupils  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  also  to  School*- 
awaken  in  them  a lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  natural  science.  The  singing — in  parts  and  by 
note — both  of  sacred  and  secular  music  was  beyond  all  praise. 

The  Order  had  other  schools  in  the  county  of  Cork,  at  Charleville,  Midleton,  Y oughal, 

Doneraile,  and  other  places,  which  were  generally  supported  by  collections  made  in  the 
parishes. 

Kerry : “ Christian  School ,”  Dingle. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  consists  of  a perpetual  annuity  of  £32  6s.  2d.,  charged 
upon  the  lands  of  Rathglissane,  near  Charleville,  co.  Cork;  of  twelve  shares  of  £100  Return, 
each  in  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland ; and  of  £500  Government  New  £3  per  Cent. 

Stock  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The 

two  first  mentioned  endowments  are  vested  in  a single  trustee — Daniel  O’Brien 

Corkerry,  Esq. — who  is  the  executor  of  the  late  Archdeacon  O’Sullivan.  The  annuity 

was  acquired  by  purchase  for  £550,  of  which  sum  £500  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  school 

by  the  Rev.  Eugene  M‘ Car  thy,  of  Ballyheigue,  and  the  remaining  £50  was  a gift  of  the 

Christian  Brothers.  J he  trustee  was  not  able  to  state  how  the  endowment  represented 

by  the  twelve  Provincial  Bank  shares  had  been  acquired.  The  sum  of  £500  in  the 

hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  formed  portion  of  a 

sum  of  £10,538  9s.  8 d.  (“The  Clarissa  Hussey  Charity  Fund”),  bequeathed  by  Clarissa 

Hussey  for  charitable  purposes.  By  a scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1 873, 

it  was  provided  that  the  sum  of  £500  Government  New  £3  per  cent.  Stock,  portion  of 

this  fund,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 

Bequests,  and  that  the  dividends  should  be  applied  in  providing  “ food  and  clothing 

for  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  male  children  attending  the  schools  at  Dingle,  under  the 

care  of  the  Christian  Brothers.”  A rentcharge  of  £40  devised  by  the  will  of  the  Rev 

Dr.  Foley,  proved  20th  December,  1S49,  for  “ clothing  the  poor  children  attending  the  ^54-8 

Dmgle  National  school,”  is  now  also  received  by  the  trustees  of  this  school  (the  National  Rep.,  Vol. 

school  having  been  discontinued  before  1857),  and  is  applied  towards  clothing  the  poor  HI.,  v.  328. 

children  in  attendance. — Vide  infra,  p.  160. 

A sum  of  £3,000  had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  school  premises,  but  a Return, 
further  sum  of  £500  was  required  for  their  completion.  Of  the  £3,000  expended,  a 
sum  of  £2,300  had  been  contributed  from  “ The  Clarissa  Hussey  Charity  Fund.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  there  were  400  boys  upon  the  roll  of  the  school,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  free  pupils. 

Limerick:  “ Christian  Schools.” — No.  1.  St.  John’s.  No.  2.  St.  Maiy’s.  No.  3.  St. 

Michael’s  (Sexton-street).  No.  4.  St.  Munchin's. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  endowments  of  these  schools  Rep  Vol 
consisted  of  a sum  of  £750  Government  Stock,  granted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Walsh  in  III.’’p.  340. 
1824 ; £200  bequeathed  by  Martin  Honan  in  1848 ; and  £900,  amount  of  invested 
savings  and  collections ; these  endowments  producing  altogether  an  annual  income  of 
£55  10s.  In  the  returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  Rev.  James  P.  Welch,  the  Superior  of  Returns 
the  Order  in  Limerick,  it  was  stated  that  the  Rev.  Richard  Walsh’s  grant  of  £750  was 
then  invested  in  “ Railway  Stock,”  producing  a net  annual  income  of  £32 ; that  Mr. 

Honan’s  legacy  of  £200  and  the  £900  accumulations  were  invested  in  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Stock,  producing  an  annual  income  of  £55,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  schools  had  also  become  entitled  to  a sum  of  £3,000 
Government  Stock,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  James  Tuthill,  of  which  £2,000  had  been  sold 
out,  and  the  proceeds  invested  upon  a mortgage  for  £1,800,  bearing  interest  at  5 
per  cent. ; to  a legacy  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brahan,  which  produced  an  annual 
income  of  £27,  and  to  an  annuity  of  £36  per  annum  devised  by  Miss  White.  The  total 
income  of  the  schools  from  the  various  endowments  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  be  £270  per  annum. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  1,845,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  great  majority  free,  though  some  few  paid  Id.  per  week. 

The  school  buildings  comprised  eighteen  school  and  class  rooms,  which  were  in  fair 
order. 
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Roman  Two  schools— St.  Michael’s,  Cecil-street,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Pery-square— mentioned 

by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1 8 54-8 , as  schools  belonging  to  this  endowment,  had  been 
c—'  discontinued  before  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

App.  C.,  p.  St.  Michael’s  school,  Sexton-street,  the  largest  of  the  four  schools  above  mentioned, 
279.  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports — 

« This  was  the  first  school  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  which  I visited,  and  every  thing  I 
saw  pleased  me  very  much.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired,  as  there  was  perfect  and  prompt  obedience  without  any  sign  of  fear.  The  discipline  was 
admirable,  the  Brothers  being  able  to  arrange  the  boys  in  any  desired  way  almost  with  a word. 

“ The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a thorough  English  education,  mathematics,  French,  vocal 
music,  and  elementary  science. 

“ I examined  more  than  200  of  the  boys  in  one  subject  or  another,  and  the  answering  in  every 
case  was  highly  satisfactory.  , , 

« In  the  senior  room  I gave  some  sixty  boys  long  sums  in  addition  of  money,  which  they  wonted 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  accuracy ; in  dictation  I read  out  a paragraph  from  the  morning 
paper  which  a large  number  wrote  without  a single  mistake ; the  answering  in  Euclid  was  good, 
and  the  writing,  both  in  copy-books  and  in  home-exercises,  particularly  good.  I have  rarely  heard 
better  singing  (by  note)  than  in  this  school.  There  were  672  boys  present. 

Waterford:  “ Christian  School*”— 1.  Mount  Zion  Schools.  2.  St.  Patrick's  Schools i 

The  Rev.  John  S.  O’Flanagan,  director  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Waterford, 
informed  us  that  the  Order  had  two  schools  in  Waterford — “ Mount  Zion  Christian 
School,”  and  “ St.  Patrick’s  Christian  School.”  A sum  of  £3,338,  a legacy  given  by  Mr. 
Power  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  was  invested,  and  the  interest  was  annually  remitted 
by  the  Superior-General  to  the  local  director ; but  though  Mr.  O’Flanagan  believed  the 
money  to  stand  in  the  names  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,- :the  Superior-General,  and  the 
local  Superior  at  Waterford,  all  for  the  time  being,  he  had  no  certain  information  on  the 
subject.  The  site  of  St.  Patrick’s  School,  until  three  years  before  the  date  of  our  in- 
quiry, was  subject  to  a rent  of  £18  per  annum,  payable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Water- 
ford; but  the  perpetuity  was  then  purchased  for  £250,  paid  by  the  Bishop  out  of  a legacy. 
The  site  of  the  Mount  Zion  institution  was  held  by  trustees  under  a lease  for  900  years, 
at  a rent  of  £2  5s.  6 d:  per  annum.  An  endowment,  formerly  producing  £110  15s.  5 d., 
had  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Kilkenny,  which  was  afterwards  sold  ; but 
Mr.  O’Flanagan  did  not  know  the  particulars,  except  that  he  annually  received  out  of  the  . 
present  investment  £92  6s.  2d.  for  teachers,  and  £18  9s.  2d.  to  provide  books  for  poor 
children.  A sum  of  £40  2s.  Ad.  per  annum,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Power  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  boys,  was  also  paid  to  him  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  and  was  applied  towards  payment  of  the  teachers’  stipends,  which  were 
£40  per  annum  each.  Some  houses  on  the  Mall,  Waterford,  were,  in  1857,  left  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Power  for  the  schools,  and  produced  £50  per  annum  until  the  title  expired  in 
1864.  Some  smaller  bequests,  which  had  been  invested  in  railway  shares,  had  been 
treated  as  income  for  the  community,  and  sold.  Since  1857  a new  schoolhouse 
had  been  built  at  an  expense  of  £4,000,  collected  throughout  Ireland,  principally 
in  Waterford.  The  charity  also  possessed  an  endowment  of  £6  9s.  8 d.  from  the 
rent  of  a house  in  Stephen-street,  Waterford,  which  was  divisible  between  the 
two  schools.  The  community  had  expended  £1,100  from  their  own  funds  upon  the 
schools. 

Belfast : St.  Malachys  School,  Oxford-street. 

Return.  This  school  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Magill,  who  be- 
queathed £2,400  to  establish  schools,  under  the  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
in  Belfast.  The  sum  of  £1,771,  with  £300  raised  by  subscription,  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  site  and  erection  of  the  buildings.  A sum  of  £781  balance  of  the  be- 
quest was  invested  in  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland,  in  the  names 
of  the  two  surviving  trustees,  one  of  whom,  the  Bishop,  received  the  dividends, 
amounting  to  about  £45  per  annum,  and  paid  them  over  to  the  local  Superior. 
The  schools  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  “ out  of  school  pence  paid 
by  the  children.”  There  were,  at  the  date  of  the  return,  154  children  on  the  roll— all 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Christian  Brothers  from  voluntary  contributions  maintained  two  other  schools 
in  Belfast,  and  also  defrayed  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  upon  St.  Malachy’s  School 
over  the  endowment. 


Evid., 
13695  to 
13760. 
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The  following  list  of  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is 
taken  from  the  “ Catholic  Registry,  1880  ” : — 

List  of  the  “ Christian  Schools,”  1880. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Schools. 


Roman 

Catholic 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Diocese. 

Localities. 

Schools. 

2 

180 

Waterford, 

Lismore — St.  Carthage’s,  . 

2 

, 8 

950 

» 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

5 

2 

250 

Clonmel — SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s, 

4 

4 

500 

Cashel, 

„ St.  Mary’s,  lrisktown, 

3 

500 

Tliurles,  . . . 

4 

4 

700 

„ 

Tipperary,  .... 

3 

450 

„ 

Cashel, 

3 

7 

900 

Doon,  ..... 

2 

4 

500 

Limerick,  . 

Limerick — St.  Michael’s,  . 

10 

4 

500 

„ St.  John’s, 

2 

1 

118 

„ 

„ St.  Muncliin’s, 

2 

3 

200 

„ 

„ St.  Mary’s, 

4 

„ 

,,  Industrial  School,  . 

1 

500 

„ 

Adare — St.  Joseph’s, 

2 

3 

250 

Newcastle  West, 

3 

4 

500 

„ 

Rathkeale,  .... 

2 

3 

300 

Bruff- — St.  Patrick’s, 

2 

4 

350 

Cloynk, 

Youghal, 

4 

400 

„ 

Midleton — St.  Finbar’s,  . 

4 

2 

180 

„ 

Fermoy,  .... 

2 

2 

„ 

Mitchelstown,  . 

3 

2 

180 

Charleville, 

2 

200 

Doneraile, 

2 

2 

220 

Killaloe,  . 

Nenagh — St.  Joseph’s, 

4 

2 

,, 

Ennis — St.  Mary’s,  . 

4 

„ 

Kilrush,  . 

200 

Kilfenora,  . 

Ennistymon — Mount  St.  Joseph, 

2 

„ 

Claren-bridge,  . 

1 

Galway, 

Galway — Industrial  School, 

1 

240 

Tuam, 

Tuam — St.  Patrick’s, 

2 

200 

„ 

Westport, 

3 

„ 

Ballinrobe, 

2 

180 

Armagh, 

Armagh — St.  Patrick’s,  . 

2 

1250 

„ 

Drogheda, 

3 

400 

„ 

Dundalk — St.  Aloysius’s, 

4 

550 

Dromore,  . 

Newry — Mount  St.  Joseph,  ) 

4 

„ 

,,  St.  Peter’s,  &c.,  . f 

0 

1 

100 

Down  and 

Belfast — St.  Mary’s, 

4 

180 

Connor. 

„ St.  Patrick’s, 

4 

450 

,, 

„ St.  Malachy’s, 

2 

1000 

Derry, 

Londonderry,  .... 

4 

„ 

Dmagh — Mount  St.  Columba,  . 

0 

2 

220 

Clogher, 

Enniskillen,  .... 

2 

200 

„ 

Monaghan — St.  Maccartan’s, 

2 

500 

Kilmore, 

Cavan,  ..... 

2 

OSS0RY, 

Perns, 


Cork, 

Kerry, 

Waterford, 


l 


Dublin — Drumcondra, 

,,  North  Riclimond-stre( 

„ St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s 

„ St.  Mary’s  place, 

,,  Great  Strand-street, 

,,  St.  Kevin’s,  Synge-st. 

„ St.  Francis-street, 

„ Westland-row, 

„ Brunswick-st.,  North, 

„ St.  James’s, 

,,  Glasnevin  Orphanage, 

„ Cabra  (Deaf  Mutes), 

„ Artane  Indust.  School, 

Kingstown — St.  Michael’s 
A thy — St.  John’s,  . 
Mullingar— St.  Mary’s, 

Kells — St.  Joseph’s,  . 

Tullamore — St.  Patrick’s, 
Carlow — St.  Mary’s, 
Bagnalstown,  . 

Maryborough,  .' 

Portarlington,  . 

Monasterevan, 

Naas — St.  Patrick’s, 

Kilcock — St.  Joseph’s, 

Kilkenny — St.  Mary’s, 

Callan — St.  Ignatius’, 

Wexford — St.  Joseph’s, 

„ Selsker, 

New  Boss — Mount  St.  J oseph, 
"St.  Michael’s, 
Enniscorthy — St.  Mary’s, 

Gorey,  .... 

Cork — Our  Lady’s  Mount, 
Sullivan’s-quay, 
Blamey-lane, 

Tralee — St.  Mary’s,  . 

„ St.  Brendan’s, 
Cahirciveen, 

Dingle,  . 

Waterford — Mount  Sion, 

St.  Patrick’s. 

St.  John’s, 

Tramore — St.  Otteran’s, 
Dungarvan, 


200 

550 

450 

300 

400 

350 

300 

200 

1100 

300 

200 

420 

100 

140 

300 

220 

220 

500 

450 

260 

400 

200 

200 

420 

500 

300 

220 

80 

100 

300 

300 

260 

220 

500 

550 


'450 

550 

200 

420 

140 

180 

200 

200 


Miscellaneous  Boman  Catholic  Schools. 

Dublin. — SS.  Michael  and  John’s  National  Schools,  Essex-street. 

Boys’  Day  School — Girls’  Day  School—  Night  School. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  these  schools  were  endowed  with  Kep  Vol 
funds  derived  from  legacies  for  the  Boman  Catholic  Free  Schools  of  SS.  Michael  and  nij’pp-  62, 
John,  then  producing  an  annual  income  of  £lS  14s.  3d.  applied  to  the  boys’  day  school  107- 
and  £40  2s.  3d  applied  to  the  night  school.  The  funds  of  the  male  and  female  schools 
had  been  kept  separate  until  1841,  when  they  were  amalgamated,  and  in  1857  the  girls’ 
school  appeared  to  receive  no  benefit  from  the  endowment,  of  which  the  management 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  principal  had  been  encroached  on  to  meet  temporary 
exigencies. 

The  head  master  referred  us  for  information  to  the  Very  Bev.  N.  Walshe,  p.p., 
manager  of  the  schools.  . We  requested  the  master  to  hand  the  returns  to  the 
manager  to  be  filled  and  forwarded  to  us,  but  we  received  no  further  communication, 
and  were  unable  to  obtain  any  information,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  endowment, 
which  in  1857  represented  a capital  sum  exceeding  £2,000. 

Mr.  Moore  found  14S  boys,  all  Roman  Catholics,  in  attendance  at  the  boys’  day  App.  C.,  p. 
school ; the  school-rooms  were  commodious  and  in  fairly  good  order.  Taking  into  con-  271. 
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sideration  that  the  class  of  children  was  the  very  lowest  in  Dublin,  and  that  they  did 
not  come  regularly  to  school,  the  state  of  education  could  not  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
The  buildings  of  the  female  school  were  in  excellent  repair,  and  quite  adequate  for 
the  number  of  girls  present,  who  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  Considering  the  class  of 
children  attending,  the  answering  showed  an  amount  of  work  satisfactorily  done.  Both 
schools  were  under  the  National  Board. 

Dublin, — St.  Michan' s National  Schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8/  reported  that  the  endowments  of  St.  Michan’s 
National  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools^  consisted  of  school  premises  of  the  annual  value  of 
£21  35.,  held  under  a lease  for  ever,  at  a rent  of  £23  155.  4 cl,  ; a legacy,  of  £3,000  from 
Amelia  Brady,  under  her  will  proved  20th  November,  1834,  of  which  part  was  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  building,  and  the  balance  was  then,  represented  by 
£1,253  12s.  4 cl,  Government  stock,  the  bequest  being  given  for  erecting  one  or  more 
school-houses  for  the  education  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Michan,  under  the  regulation  of  trustees,  the  bequest  to  revert  to  the.  trustees 
absolutely  in  case  of  any  interference  ton  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; £100,  a “debenture”  on  North  Anne-street 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  bearing  annual  interest  £4  12s.  id.  ; £250,  lent  hy  the  trustees 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Michan,  without  .security,  -bearing  annual  interest 
£7  10s.,  and  six  Hibernian  Bank  shares,  producing  an  annual  income  of  £9.  The  accounts 
had  been  kept  in  a very  loose  and  imperfect  manner,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  school 
premises  was  much  defaced. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  Canon  M‘Malion,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Michan’s,  informed  us 
that  he  had  been  guardian  and  manager  of  the  schools  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The 
boys’  school  was  under  the  National  Board,  and  was  attended  by  between  350  and  400 
pupils.  The  girls’  school  was  stated  by  Canon  M ‘Mahon  to  be  attached  to  St.  George’s 
Presentation  Convent,  and  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  nuns,  but  Mr.  Moore  found 
separate  female  and  infant  parochial  schools  also  in  operation.  Canon  M‘ Mahon  had 
i never  looked  upon  the  schools  as  endowed,  and  had  never  heard  the  conditions  of  the 
will  under  which  part  of  the  endowment  was  derived.  At  the  date  of- our  inquiry, 

; Canon  M'Malion  stated  that  there  was  £1,000  in  Government  stock,  the  interest  on 
which  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  ; also  the  debenture  of  £ 100  charged 
ion  the  property  of  St.  Miehan’s  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  stock  stood  in  the 
names  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Canon  M ‘Mahon.  The  Arch- 
bishop drew  the  dividends.  Canon  M ‘Mahon  was  not  aware  how  the  Government  stock 
had  been  reduced,  and  the  reduction  had  not  taken  place  during  his  connexion  with  the 
schools;  but  his  predecessor,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,  had  built  a library  and 
either  borrowed  or  got  some  money  for  the  purpose,  as  he-  considered  it  a matter 
connected  with  the  schools.  The  interest  upon  the  debenture  was  “ balanced  ” by  a 
payment  to  the  clergyman  in  chaige  of  the  school  of  “ £10  a year  out  of  the  school  funds 
to  enable  him  to.  pay  for  his  lodging.”  Latterly  apartments  were  given  to  him  in  the 
school-house  in  lieu  of  that  payment,  and  these  apartments  were  set  oft  against  the 
interest  on  thedebenture  and  on  the£250mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
1854-8.  Canon  M‘ Mahon  stated  that  the  reference  in  that  report  to  the  Hibernian 
Bank  shares  was  a mistake.  There  were  some  bank  shares  standing  in  his  name,  but 
they  were  held  in  trust  for  an  orphanage  in  Wellington-street  and  were  not  connected  with 
St.  Michan’s  School. 

Since  1857  there  had  been  some  bequests  for  the  school,  which  were  entered  in  the 
account  produced  by  Canon  M'Malion,  but  had  been  treated  as  income  and  expended. 
There  were  two  houses  on  the  school  ground  let  to  tenants,  the  rent  derived  from  which 
was  applied  to  pay  the  ground  rent  of  the  school.  The  senior  master  in  the  boys’  school 
received  £20  a year,  and  the  assistants  in  the  several  schools  received  salaries  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £70  a year,  which  were  paid  in  addition  to  the  salaries  received  from  the 
National  Board.  These  payments  were  made  out  of  the  endowments  of  the  school, 
supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  air  annual  charity  sermon. 

The  attendance  at  the  girls’  school  was  600.  The  average  expenditure  on  the  schools 
exceeded  £500  per  annum.  One  penny  a week  was  charged  to  the  children,  but  paid 
only  by  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  Canon  M‘Mahon  said  that  if  the  charge 
were  enforced,  the  children  would  stay  away  from  school,  and  the  parents  "would  say 
they  could  not  pay  it.  Almost  all  the  children  attending  were  Roman  Catholics.  At 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  was  one  Protestant  pupil.  Canon  M‘ Mahon  personally 
inspected  the  school.  There  were  Christian  Brothers’  schools  also  in  the  parish  largely 
attended. 
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Mr.  Moore  reports  : — „ 

r Homan 

“,The  b°ys’  scllool-house  is,  from  its  situation,  naturally  gloomy,  but  a plentiful  supply  of  white-  School™ 
wash  would  make  a vast  improvement.  The  answering  of  the  boys  in  the  National  programme  A ~77 
was  fairly  good,  and  the  discipline  maintained  by  the  teacher  excellent.  The  140  boys  present  were  p' 

all  Roman  Catholics.  J 

“ The  answering  of  the  35  girls  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
boys ; however  they  read  distinctly,  and  spelled  very  well.  There  is  a good  Convent  school  almost 
next  door,  and  the  teacher  informed  me  that  her  girls  were  those  only  who  could  not  attend 
regularly  at  that  school. 

“ There  was  also  in  connexion  a large  infants’  school,  at  which  81  pupils  wen  present.” 


Dublin.— St.  Saviour's  Orphanage,  DenmarJc-street. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners.  1S54-S,  reported:  that  this-  -institution,  which  then 
occupied  No.  44,  Jervis-street,  Dublin,  was  endowed  with  £401  lOic  9d.,  under  the  will 
of  Jeoffrey  Waldron;  £lOxGovernment  Stock  ;■  and  £203,  trust  funds  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  which  was  subject  to  £0  - rent,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the 
premises  being  £9  14s.  9 d.  ; the  net  income  from  the  existing  trust  funds  was  £17  Is.  Id. 

state  of  the  establishment  could  not  be  too  strongly  condemned 
and  that  the  institution  was  “ little  better  than  a nuisance.” 

The  Key. -John  P.  Prendergast,  the  guardian  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  expressed 
his  desire  to  “remove  the  Unfavourable  report?,  of  the.  lasteommissien.  He  informed  us 
that  he  as  guardian,  had  given  the  house  in  Jervis-street  to  the  Dominicans  in  exchange 
for  the  house  m Denmark-street  now  occupied  by  the  Orphanage,  which  was  held  in  fee 
the  Orphanage  continuing,  still  liable  to  pay  the  rent  of  £6  a year  for  the  .Jervis-street 
premises.  J 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast  had  never  seen  the  title  deeds  of  the  premises,  which  were 

with  the  solicitor,  nor  could  he  procure  them.  The  other  endowments,  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry,  consisted  of  £13  17s.  per  annum  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests;  and  of  some  Government  Stock,  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  White  and  Rev.  John  P.  Prendergast,  and  producing  £9  15s.  10c?.  per 
annum.  Ihe  receipts  of  the  institution  averaged  about  £720  per  annum  from  the 
endowment,  collections  and  subscriptions,  and  the  expenditure  Avas  of  about  the  same 
amount. 

All  the  inmates  of  the  Orphanage  were  hoarders  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  greater 
number  free,  small  pensions  being  paid  with  somer  •-  The  guardian  received  10s.  per 
week,  and  was  entitled  to  £100  on  retiring  after  ten  years’  service.  The  pupils  were 
educated  in  the  National  schools  adjoining  the  Orphanage. 

Mr  Moore  reports  that  the  house  Avas  very  old  and  not  built  for  an  orphanage,  but  - 
tiiat  the  best  possible  use  was  made  of  it,  such  as  it  was.  He  found  thirty-eio-ht  boys  : 
in  the  institution.  They  were  regularly  examined  with  the  other  pupils  in  the  National 
schools,  and  Avere,  m addition,  thoroughly  instructed  in  instrumental  music,  having 
among  themselves  a Avell-trained  brass  band. 


Rep.,  Yol. 
III.,  pp.  64 
and  108. 


County  of  Dublin .— “ The  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  Cobra. 

This  institution,  established  at  Cabra,  near  Dublin,  is  under  the  management  and  Annual 
control  Oi  a president  (the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  and  a committee  ol  Report 
twenty-six  members,  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers.  Children  are  admitted  between  fOT  1879. 
he  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  Those  capable  of  instruction  are  retained  for  a 
about  four  years,  those  deficient  in  intelligence  are  returned  to  their  friends, 
he  lemale  department,  St.  Mary’s,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Dominican  Nuns;  the  male 
branch,  St.  Josephs,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  On  31st  May,  1880 
here  Avere  170  girls  and  210  boys  under  instruction.  Information  as  to  the  funds' 
men  producing  £87  35.  per  annum,  Avas  refused  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  Rep  Vol 
and  we  received  no  information  from  the  managers,  but  we  append  the  published  balance  HI.’  PP.  ‘ 
sheet  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1880,  from  Avhich  it  would  appear  20>  21. 
na  an  income  exceeding  £2,000  per  annum  is  now  received  from  permanent  sources, 
f hat  the  annual  receipts  exceed  £11,000,  but  that  large  sums  are  disbursed  for 
interest  and  “rents.”  The  sums  received  for  “pensions”  include  payments  by  Boards 
Lmardians  out  of  local  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  deaf  mutes.  The  annual 
report  stated  that  “ the  entire  amount  expended  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland, 

104  the  support  and  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in  approved  insti- 
tutions during  the  year  1876,  amounted  to  no  more  than  £8,840.  The  State  contributed 
absolutely  nothing.” 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  Account  of 
Dumb,  Cabra,  for  the  Thirty-fourth 

Disbursements. 

1880,  May  31. 

To  Incidental  Expenses,  and  Taxes  on 
Lands  at  Cabra,  . 

„ Building  Workman’s  House  on 
Lands  at  Cabra,  . 

„ Income  Tax,  .... 

,,  Maintenance,  St.  Joseph’s, 

„ Do.  St.  Mary’s, 

„ Travelling  Expenses,  Commission 
Charges,  Advertising,  . 

„ Pupils’  Expenses,  and  Medical  at- 
tendance, . . • • ■ 

„ Salaries,  Gratuities,  and  Annuities, 

„ Rent  and  Repairs  of  Committee 
Rooms, 

„ Planting  and  Stationery, 

„ Insurance, 

„ Interest  on  Mortgages,  . 

„ Rents,  .... 

„ New  Buildings  at  St.  Joseph’s  (Ball 
courts),  . . . ■ 

„ Swimming  Baths  at  St.  J oseph’s, 

„ Repairs  of  Buildings  at  St.  Joseph’s, 

„ Sinking  Fund  Account, 

„ Balance  in  Bank,  . 

„ Do.  in  Petty  Cash, 


£ s.  d. 

163  3 9 

100  0 0 
20  8 3 
3,920  5 5 
2,987  5 0 

663  10  3 

258  11  9 
956  17  6 


23  5 6 
685  8 4 
573  14  2 

119  15  0 
95  10  0 
67  0 0 
381  10  1 
486  1 3 
2 7 3 

£11,624  4 11 


the  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Year,  ending  31st  day  of  May,  1880. 

Receipts. 

1879,  May,  31.  £ s.  d. 

By  Balance  in  Bank,  . . , . • 172.  1 9 

„ „ in  Petty  Cash,  1 Q A 

1880,  May  31. 

By  Bequests, 

Collections, 

Donations, 

Subscriptions, 

Pensions, 

Outfits,  . 

Duffy’s  Trust, 

Murphy’s 
Fenlon’s, 

Egan’s, 

Burke’s, 

Healy’s, 

Hill’s, 

Poor’s  Rate, 


£ s.  d. 
1,046  8 2 
859  6 5 
240  10  0 
2,175  11  3 
4,749  13  6 
29  0 0 
5 0 0 
57  13  6 
12  0 0 
410  0 0 
3 15  0 
10  0 0 
116  1 2 
10  18  11 


Interest  and  Dividends  776  16 
Rents, 


-11,450  19  10 


£11,624  4 11 


County  of  Dublin.— Female  Orphanage,  St.  Clare’s  Convent,  Harold's  Cross. 

The  Eoyol  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  endowments  of  this  institution 
then  consisted  of  donations  and  subscriptions  invested  in  £4,003,  Government  Stock ; 
accumulations  invested  in  £300,  Kingstown  Railway  Shares  ; a site  held  for  a residue 
of  900  years,  and  land  held  under  a renewable  lease  at  a rent  of  £60. 

The  funds  existing  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  £910  9s.  lid.  Bank  Stock,  which 
was  purchased  in  1865-6,  and  was  worth  over  £2,700;  £1,256  16s.  8 d.,  Government 
Stock  ; £1,410,  Grand  Canal  Stock  ; £500,  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Debentures ; 
and  £176,  City  Debentures.  The  Canal  Stock  was  the  investment  of  a legacy  received 
since  1857.  The  nuns  frequently  sold  out  portions  of  their  stock  when  the  expenses 
exceeded  the  income,  and  the  £300  Kingstown  Railway  shares  existing  in  1857.had 
been  replaced  by  the  £500  debentures,  which  were  purchased  with  moneys  received 
from  bequests.  The  City  Debentures  were  very  recently  purchased.  A legacy  of 
£200,  which  had  been  left  to  support  an  orphan  girl  to  be  nominated  by  the  Pansn 
Priest  of  Rathmines,  was  now  included  in  the  general  funds.  A sum  of  £674  had  been 
laid  out  in  1874  in  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  convent,  held 
in  fee,  and  cultivated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  nuns  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  The  buildings  were  erected  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  kept  in 
repair  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  . 

Mr.  John  C.  Kelly  informed  us  that  he  was  nominally  treasurer,  but  only  received 
the  lialf-yearly  dividends  for  the  nuns.  The  accounts  were  kept  by  the  lady 
superintendent.  There  was  no  lay  committee  of  any  kind.  Unless  otherwise 

directed,  small  legacies,  of  which  a great  number  had  been  received,,  were  used  as 
income/  The  head-rent,  payable  for  a portion  of  the  convent  premises,  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  about  sixty-eight  pupils,  all  boarders  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  free.  For  about  twenty-six,  sums  varying  from  £12 
to  £16  per  annum  each  were  paid,  and  twenty-seven  received  support  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  £17  per  annum  each.  The  receipts  from 
that  fund  and  from  the  other  paying  pupils  were  included  in  the  accounts  as  “ sub- 
scriptions.” The  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  annually  visited  the  Convent,  and  Lord  Waveney  had  also  visited  it  in  1878. 
The  annual  income  received  from  the  endowments  in  that  year  was  £215  Us.  Id.  The 
children  received  a plain  English  education ; they  were  generally  orphans  who  had  lost 
both  parents,  and  were  of  a respectable  class.  On  leaving  the  institution  they  were 
apprenticed  or  sent  into  situations,  usually  as  cooks,  for  which  they  received  a special 
education. 
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Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  institution  impressed  him  most  favourably  in  every  Roman 
respect.  The  household  arrangements  were  perfect,  and  though  the  domestic  work  was  ^kooh 
done  entirely  by  the  girls,  their  answering  in  ordinary  English  subjects  was  very  credi-  — 
table;  the  writing  was  excellent,  the  arithmetic  as  good  as  in  any  girls’  school  which  “PP-C->P- 
he  had  examined  ; and  the  needlework,  both  plain  and  fancy,  was  about  the  best  he 
had  seen  in  any  school. 

County  of  Dublin. — Convent  National  School , Clondalkin. 

Anne  Frances  Caldbeck,  by  her  will  proved  26th  March,  1846,  bequeathed  a legacy  Com., 
which  realized  £2,238  ll.s.  id. — “ For  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  a branch  of  1S54— S, 
the  religious  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  Roman  . 

Catholic  children  and  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  parish  of  Clondalkin.”  The  ' ’’  p‘ 
endowment  had  not  come  into  operation  in  1857,  “ owing  to  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
trusts  of  the  will,”  but  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  a Convent  with 
ample  school  accommodation  had  been  commenced  and  was  nearly  finished. 

The  buildings  were  completed  and  the  school  was  opened  in  January,  1858.  The  Return- 
amount  expended  upon  the  buildings — including  the  amount  of  the  Caldbeck  bequest — 
was  £16,000.  The  only  other  endowment  of  a permanent  nature  enjoyed  by  the  school 
was  stated  to  consist  of  a share  in  a sum  of  £500  Government  Stock,  invested  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  interest  of  which  was  divided  Vi(le  APP-> 
equally  between  the  Clondalkin  male  and  female  National  Schools.  The  teaching  staff  p>  P-34:8- 
consisted  of  the  community  of  Presentation  Nuns  and  five  monitresses — the  latter  were 
paid  by  the  National  Board. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  there  were  300  pupils  upon  the  roll,  all  of  whom,  with  Return, 
one  exception,  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  taught  free  of 
charge,  and  “ to  as  many  as  possible”  clothing  and  partial  support  were  afforded. 

The  Male  National  Schools  were  under  the  management  of  a teaching  order ; there  Rep.  Com. 
was  also  in  the  village  of  Clondalkin  a “ Parochial  ” National  School,  under  the  manage-  of  Nat. 
ment  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  exclusively  attended  by  Protestant  pupils. 

King’s  County. — Convent  National  School,  Tullamore. 

Mr.  Moore  found  452  girls  present  at  this  school,  all  Roman  Catholics ; the  an-  App.  C.,  p. 
swering  in  the  “National  Programme”  was  extremely  good,  and  yet  the  girls  could  not  273. 
explain  the  most  ordinary  sentences  in  their  reading  books,  or  give  the  meanings  of 
commonTplace  words.  A few  of  the  girls  of  the  better  classes  were  prepared  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations. 

Cork. — St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage,  Wellington-roacl. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  and  built  and  maintained  at  the  sole  cost  of  John  Return. 
Nicholas  Murphy,  esq.,  d.l,  and  was  opened  in  1877 ; the  conditions  of  admission  are 
that  the  children  must  be  healthy,  of  the  better  class,  destitute,  having  lost  both  parents 
by  death,  and  not  over  seven  years  of  age  ; the  orphanage  is  intended  for  Roman 
Catholic  girls  only.  There  were  thirteen  children  in  the  institution  in  1879,  the  number 
to  be  increased  as  really  deserving  cases  offered  ; there  was  accommodation  for  forty 
girls,  and  a convent  residence  for  the  nuns  in  charge,  with  a site  of  nearly  two  acres,  all 
held  in  fee-simple.  No  payment  was  received  for  any  pupil.  The  institution  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  amount  of  the  endowment,  which  was  to 
take  effect  after  the  founder’s  death,  was  not  stated,  but  Mr.  Murphy  informed  us 
that  it  would  be  all  ready  money  to  be  invested  by  trustees.  There  was  no  land  except 
the  site  of  the  buildings.  The  children  received  a good  English  and  French  education, 
with  teaching  in  music,  drawing,  and  needlework. 

Cork. — Presentation  Brothers'  Nationcd  School,  Douglas-street. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  school-rooms,  though  in  good  order,  were  very  much  over-  App.  C.,  p. 
crowded,  and  the  ventilation  very  defective.  The  answering  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  277. 
and  Euclid  did  not  appear  equal  to  that  of  the  pupils  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School, 
rnd  the  reading  was  “ only  passable.’’ 

Limerick. — Roxborough-road  Industrial  School. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Martin,  the  acting  manager  of  this  institution,  stated  that  it  Evid., 
had  been  in  operation  for  four  years.  There  were  five  managers — the  Roman  Catholic  11827-53. 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  four  others.  The  education  was  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  five  teaching  and  two  lay  brothers  being  engaged.  Mr.  Martin  stated  that 
the  school  had  “ no  endowment.”  The  buildings  were  commenced  about  seven  years 
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since  ; “ the  shell  cost  £3,600,”  and  the  funds  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
one  donor  having  given  £1,000.  The  site  was  believed  to  be  vested  in  three  trustees*  of 
whom  the  Bishop  and  the  Superior-General  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  two.  There  were 
128  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  100  were  committed,  and  paid  for  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  In  the  year  before  our  inquiry  the  income  was  £2,504  10s.  lid.,  of  which 
£1,303  8s.  was  received  from  Government,  £517  Is.  5 d.  from  rates,  £400  8s.  9 d.  from 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  £283  12s.  9 cl.,  from  payments  for  voluntary  inmates. 

Limerick. — Mount  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage. 

In  1853  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  purchased  the  site  of  this  institution  for  £1,500.  The 
buildings  existing  in  1857,  the  cost  of  which,  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,  was  received 
from  bequests,  were  in  1877  extended  at -a  cost  of  £'4,837  8s.  2 cl.,  of  which£3,l7l  19s.  8d. 
was  raised  by  subscriptions  and  a bazaar,  and -the  balance  remained  due  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry. " The  buildings  were  stated  to  be  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Ireland.  The 
other  endowments  consisted  at  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  of  £90  per 
annum,  derived  from  land  under  the -will  of  Peter  Arthur,  and  £13  16s.  lid  derived 
from  a bequest  by  Maria  Carroll  of  £461  10s.  9 cl.,  secured  by  mortgage. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  p.p.,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  give  us 
information  as  to  the  institution,  stated  that  the  annual  income  derived  from  Arthur’s 
devise  was  about  £100,  and  that  the  property  was  still  subject  to  the  terminable  charges 
mentioned-  in  the  Royal  Commissioners’  Report.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Limerick  was  sole  trustee  of  a bequest  of  £500  which  produced  £25  per  annum, 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  described  as  “Dr.  Carroll’s  bequest,”  but  he  was  unable  to  state 
the  particulars  of  the  investment.  Mrs.  Hogan  had  given  £ 1,000  to  be  invested  and 
the  interest  to  be  annually  laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  orphanage.  The  Bishop  had 
invested  the  sum,  and  it  produced  £45  per  annum.  Some  house  property  was  in 
1859  acquired  from  a donor  named  Ahern,  and  in  1871  some  landed  property  was  given 
by  a donor  named  O’Gorman  to  the  Bishop  and  others  in  trust  for  the  institution. 
The  rents,  amounting  from  the  Ahern  property  to  £25,  and  from  the  O’Gorman  pro- 
perty to  £10  per  annum,  were  collected  by  agents  named  Nash  and  Kenny,  whose 
accounts  were  annually  audited  by  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  handed  us  a list -of  the 
deeds  relating  to  the  site  of  the  institution,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
mises occupied  about  eight  acres,  and  were  held  in  fee,  under  conveyances  to  the  present 
Roman.  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  in  trust  for  the 
orphanage,  dated  respectively  27th  May,  1867,  and  10th  November,  1868.  He  also 
produced  a fee-farm  grant  dated  31st  December,  1860,  to  the  Most  Rev.  John  Ryan  (the 
late  Bishop),  and  others,  of  part  of  the  landed  property  held  in  trust  for  the  institution. 
Several  of  the  trustees  were  dead,  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  stated  that  the  Bishop  intended 
to  have  a conveyance  made  to  new  trustees  immediately. 

The  endowments  of  the  orphanage  were  supplemented  by  annual  collections,  pay- 
ments (about  £100  per  annum)  received  from  relatives  of  pupils,  about  £50  yearly 
received  from  the  produce  of  industrial  work,  and  State  payments  for  130  children 
committed  to  the  institution  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  schools  were 
under  the  National  Board,  by  -whom  the  salaries  of  five  monitresses,  amounting  to 
£56  per  annum,  were  paid.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  assisted  gratuitously  in  the 
teaching;  the  higher  classes  learned  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  French,  &c.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  283,  238  boarders  and  45  day  pupils,  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  orphanage  was  in  every  respect  in  a highly  satis- 
factory condition.  The  dormitories  were,  large,  airy,  and  scrupulously  clean  ; the 
lavatories  were  constructed  on  the  most  approved  system ; and  the  answering  of  the 
girls  in  their  respective  courses  was  very  good.  The  singing  was  uncommonly  good. 


VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Dublin. — Wesley  College,  St.  Stephen’ s-green. 

This  College  has  been  recently  erected  with  funds  raised  by  subscriptions,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  houses  and  premises  Nos.  78  and  79,St.Stephen’s-green  formerly  occupied 
by  the  “ W esleyan  Connexional  School,”  and  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  1 1 is  vested 
in  and  managed  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  the  buildings 
afford  accommodation  for  100  boarders,  the  residence  of  the  “ Governor  ” and  attendants, 
and  200  day-pupils.  At  the  date  of  the  return  made  to  us  there  were  60  boarders  and  152 
day  pupils  on  the  roll,  the  fees  for  boarders  being  from  36  to  48  guineas,  and  for  day  boys 
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rfrom  6 to  12  guineas  per  annum.  The  course  of  instruction  included  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Mathematics,  French,  German,  Natural  Science,  Music,  and  Drawing,  with  the  usual 
English  course,  and  a course  for  boys  preparing  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  teaching 
staff  consisted  of  the  Head  Master,  who  received  a salary  of  £250  per  annum,  and  five 
resident  and  ten  visiting  teachers.  The  authorities  of  the  college  stated  that  it  had  no 
• endowment,  and  they  did  not  regard  the  buildings  as  bringing  it  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission.  They  declined  to  permit  Mr.  Mahaffy  to  inspect  the  institution. 

The  Eev.  Eobinson  Scott,  d.d.,  Principal  of  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  stated  that  Evict, 
£9,000  was  set  apart  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  that  9859. 
the  proceeds  of  that  fund  were  available  not  only  for  the  college  in  Belfast,  but  also  for 
the  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  as  either  institution  might  be- selected  by  the  fathers  of 
the  pupils  whose  education  was  assisted; 

Belfast. — Methodist  College. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Eobinson  Scott,  Principal  of  the  college,  stated  that  this  institution,  Evict, 
which  was  opened  in  the  year  1868,  contained  a Collegiate  department  for  the  residence  9825-73. 
and  instruction  in  Theology  of  candidates  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry  (who  usually 
entered  the  Queen’s  College  at  the  same  time,  and  there  received  instruction  in  secular 
subjects),  and  school  departments  into  which  boys  were  admitted  as  boarders  and  as 
day  pupils.  There  was  a junior  department  for  boys  and  girls  from  seven  years  of  age 
upwards ; and  there  were  also  classes  for  girls  who  attended  as  day  pupils.  As  regarded  the 
Collegiate  department,  Dr.  Scott  said  that  their  “position  was  that  what  was  already  9361. 
provided  by  the  State  they  would  avail  themselves  of,  and  what  is  not  they  would 
provide  for  themselves,”  and  that  accordingly  they  supplemented  the  secular  instruction 
imparled  by  the  Queen’s  College  by  Theological  training  in  their  denominational  College. 

The  plot  upon  which  the  college  stands,  and  which  lies  close  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
contains  about  fifteen  acres,  held  in  perpetuity,  at  a rent  of  £311 ; but  on  a portionof 
it  the  trustees  have  erected  a teri’ace  of  houses,  which  they  have  let  to  various  persons. 

A sum,  which  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  had  nearly  reached  £60,000,  had  been 
raised  by  public  subscription,  of  which  upwards  of  £37,00.0  had  already  been  expended 
on  the  buildings ; these'  were  expected,  when  completed,  to  cost  £3,000  more.  The 
remaining  £20,000  was  regarded  as  invested  capital. 

There  were  also  special  endowments  in  the  Collegiate  department,  for  instance  ' The  Evid.,  9859. 

“Fowler  endowment”  of  £l,000,  to  establish  a scholarship  for  young  men  in  training 
for  the  ministry,  £600  to  endow  the  “ Mereier  Scholarship,”  and  £500  given  “ by  a lady 
to  provide  scholarships  for  two  ministers’  daughters.”  A sum- of  £9,000  was  set  apart, 
out  of  the  amount  raised  for  establishing,  the  college/to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  ministers,  either  in  this  college  or  in  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  as  the  parents  might 
desire. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  for  the  four  years  preceding  our  inquiry 
had  been  276,  of  whom  about  20  were  in  the  Collegiate  department,  and  about  50 
were  boarders  in  the  school  department.  There  were  about  80  pupils  in  the  girls’ 
department. 

In  the  school  department  the  pupils  were  of  all  Protestant  denominations.  There  had  Evict., 9838- 
been  one  Eoman  Catholic  pupil ; he  had  not  been  required  to  attend  relioious  !!!!' 
instruction. 

The  staff,  under  the  Principal,  consisted  of  the  head  master  and  seventeen  teachers,  9840. 
besides  the  drawing  master.  The  masters  also  taught  in  the  girls’  department,  under  the  9844. 
superintendence  of  ladies  and  a matron.  Into  the  junior  departments,  in  which  two 
mistresses' taught,  children  were  admitted  from  seven  years  of  age,  :b.ut  boys  were  not 
taken  as  boarders  under  ten  years  of  age. , 

Dublin. — Presbyterian  Schools,  DominicJc-street. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  mention  three  schools  as  in  connexion  with  the  Rep.  Vol. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin,  viz.,  Ormond-quay  Presbyterian  Boys’  School;  Strand-  ^•»PP* 
street  Presbyterian  Orphan  Girls’ School;  and  Mary’s-abbey  Presbyterian  Boys’ School.  ’ ’ 

The  endowments  of  the  first  of  these — the  Ormond-quay  School — were  stated  to  consist 
of  house  property  and  Government  Stock  derived  under  the  will  of  Cornelius  Delany, 
dated  29th  J une,  1732.  The  Strand-street  School  was  stated  to  be  entitled  to  house 
property  in  Blessington-street,  producing  £46  per  annum;  to  a mortgage  for  £461  10s.  9 d. 
of  lands  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  producing  £19  17s.  1 l,d.  annually,;  to  a sum  of 
£3,721  14s.  2d.  Government  Stock,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Magee,  dated  22-nd 
June,  1846  ; and  to  a further  sum  of  £1,230  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Magee,  subject  to 
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the  life  interest  of  a person  who,  in  1857,  was  still  living.  The  Mary’s-abbey  School 
was  stated  to  be  entitled  to  a rentcharge  of  £3  13*.  lOrf.  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Leeson,  dated  30th  April,  1741,  and  to  a sum  of  £86  2s.  3 d.  in  the  savings-bank. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  Mary’s- Abbey  Congregation  had  removed  to  Rutland- 
square,  and  the  school  had  been  discontinued.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Kirkpatrick,  d.d., 
senior  minister  of  the  congregation,  stated  in  a letter  to  us,  in  answer  to  our  circular,  that 
it  was  intended  to  reopen  the  school  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  could  be  procured  to 
provide  a suitable  school-house,  and  that  meanwhile  the  endowment  was  allowed  to 
accumulate. 

The  endowments  of  the  Ormond-quay  and  Strand-street  schools  had  been  amalga- 
mated, and  the  schools  removed  to  their  present  site  in  Lower  Dorni  nick-street. 

The  Dominick-street  school  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  and  consisted  of  three  divisions— a boys’  school,  girls’  school,  and  infant 
school.  There  were  on  the  rolls  ofthe  boys’and  girls’ schools  57  boys  and  64  girls,  of  whom 
2 were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  were  stated  to  be  Protestants  of  various  denomin- 
ations. Four  boys  and  17  girls  were  free.  The  charges  of  the  paying  pupils  varied 
from  Is.  to  5s.  per  quarter.  The  master  of  the  boys’  school  received  £58  a year  (£38 
paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  £20  from  the  endowment).  The  mistress  of  the  girls’ 
school  received  £40  a year  (£30  from  the  National  Board,  and  £10  from  the  endow- 
ment), and  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school  received  £25  a year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £4  from  the  endowment.  All  had  in  addition  to  these  salaries  free  apart- 
ments, with  results  and  school  fees. 

These  schools  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports  : — 

“The  boys’  school  was  formerly  conducted  at  Strand-street.  The  present  premises  are  very 
commodious,  and  in  excellent  repair.  The  answering  of  the  boys  was  very  bad  in  spelling  and 
grammar,  also  in  arithmetic  ; in  geography  it  was  somewhat  better,  and  in  reading  and  writing  all 
the  classes  showed  fair  proficiency.  The  teacher  was  only  eight  weeks  appointed,  and  he  stated 
that  the  school  was  in  a bad  condition  when  he  came.  There  were  28  present.  The  roll  is  made 
up  of  19  Presbyterians,  2 other  Protestant  Dissenters,  16  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic. 

“ The  answering  in  the  girls’  school  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys,  though  the  mistress  is  no 
longer  in  charge  than  the  master.  I am  sure  that  in  a few  months  this  will  be  a flourishing  school. 
Twenty-five  pupils  were  present.  The  roll  is  composed  of  28  Presbyterians  and  10  members  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

“ There  is  an  infant  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  55.” 


Dublin. — Unitarian  Daily  School,  112,  St.  Stephen’ s-green. 

Rep.  Yol.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  a boys’  and  infant  school,  then  held 
III.,  pp.  62,  in  Essex-street,  East,  Dublin,  was  possessed  of  endowments  consisting  of  school  premises 
90,  94, 126.  vailieci  at  £l  0 per  annum,  of  landed  and  house  property  producing  a net  annual  income  of 
£26  18.5.  5 d.,  and  of  trust  funds  amounting  to  more  than  £2,000,  and  producing  a net 
annual  income  of  £109  9s.  4 cl.  The  Essex-street  school,  under  the  rules  of  the  trustees, 
was  a school  “ for  secular  education  only,  open  to  all  religious  denominations  ; every 
facility  to  be  given  to  children  to  attend  such  religious  instruction  at  other  times  and 
places  as  is  approved  of  by  their  parents.”  Among  the  “ endowments  not  in  operation,” 
mentioned  in  the  same  Report,  the  “ Strand-street  Charity  School”  was  stated  to  be 
entitled  to  a sum  of  £2,320  19s.  7d.,  derived  from  various  bequests,  “for  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Unitarian  congregation,  Strand-street,”  but  the  school  was  stated 
to  have  been  “ discontinued  in  order  to  allow  funds  to  accumulate  for  the  payment  of 
law  expenses  incurred  in  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Drummond.”  It  appeared 
that  this  suit  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Unitarian  congregation 
of  funds  originally  derived  from  Trinitarian  donors,  but  long  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenting 
congregation.  These  funds  were  secured  to  the  Unitarian  schools  by  a retrospective 
statute,  the  “Dissenters’  Chapels  Act,  7 and  8 Vic.,  c.  45,”  but  were  charged  with  the 
costs  of  the  litigation,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  the  schools 
were  in  abeyance. 

Return  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  the  costs  above-mentioned  having  been  long  since  paid, 

we  found  these  endowments,  with  those  of  the  Essex-street  school,  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
day  school  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  St.  Stephen’s  Green.  It 
appeared  from  a return  furnished  to  us  by  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Jeremy,  “ Chairman  of  the 
Manao-ing  Committee  of  the  Stephen’s  Green  Congregation,”  that  the  school  of  the 
Unitarian  congregation  formerly  assembling  in  Eustace-street  was  founded  in  the  year 
1718,  but  was  closed  in  1842,  and  was  reopened,  in  1847,  as  a day  school,  at  32, 
Essex-street,  East.  It  was  “ started  for  the  education  of  boys  only,  but  for  many  years 
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it  has  been  a mixed  school,  having  become  combined  with  the  school  of  the  Strand-street  Miscella - 
congregation.”  "About  1868  the  school  was  removed  to  112,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  as  j)£wmina.- 
the  premises  at  32,  Essex-street  were  no  longer  considered  suitable.”  tional 

In  the  year  1863  the  Unitarian  congregations  removed  to  St.  Stephen’s-green,  and  Schools. 
erected  a church  there,  with  the  school-rooms  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  day  Return, 
school  underneath.  From  the. funds  of  the  “Strand  Street  Charity  School,”  a sum  of 
£1,511  13s.  4 cl.  was  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  site  and  buildings. 

The  school  is  managed  by  trustees  and  the  “ Treasurer  of  the  School  Fund,”  under 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  “ Managing  Committee  of  the  Congregation.” 

For  the  year  ending  May,  1880,  there  were  sixty  boys  and  sixty-eight  girls  on  the  roll, 
“Unitarians,  Jews,  Protestants  of  different  denominations,  and  Homan  Catholics.” 

A very  few  paid  one  penny  per  week,  the  rest  were  free.  The  education  was  in  an 
English  course,  according  to  the  National  Board  system.  The  head  master  received  a 
salary  of  £72  per  annum  from  the  endowment,  and  two  female  assistant  teachers 
received  £40  and  £18,  respectively,  of  which  the  sum  of  £31  was  contributed  by  the 
school  endowment,  and  £20  by  the  “ Strand-street  Charity  School  Fund.” 

Mr.  Jeremy  stated  to  us  that  the  .existing  endowments  enjoyed  by  the  Stephen’s-  Return, 
green  School  consisted  of  “ Darner’s  annuity,  £ 1 8 95.  3d. ; Bamber’s  annuity,  £3  13s.  lOd  ; 

Delany’s  bequest,  (the  house  No.  17,  Cork-street),  producing  ' £2  11s.  9 d.  ; No.  32, 
Essex-street  (the  former  school-house),  producing  £17,  and  the  following  money  funds, 
viz. : £266  3s.  Id.,  Bank  stock  ; £1,000  invested  on  mortgage,  at  four  and  a half  per 
cent.,  and  £3,941  13s.  3d.  Government  Stock,  producing  £190  7s.  per  annum.  Of  the 
Government  Stock,  £751  5s.  11  d.,  producing  £22  10s.  IOcZ.  per  annum,  was  stated  to 
belong  to  the  “ Strand  Street  Charity  School  Fund,”  being  the  balance  of  the  sum  of 
£->32b  19s.  7 cl.  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  after 
deducting  the  sum  of  £1,511  13s.  id.  (cash)  expended  in  building  the  church  and 
school-rooms.  Mr.  Jeremy  mentioned  that  a further  sum  of  £1,419  7s.  id.  stock, 
producing  £14  14s.  2 d.  per  annum,  was  available  for  setting  up  former  pupils  in  trade 
when  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  but  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  This 
appeared  to  be  a portion  of  the  endowments  mentioned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 

1854-8,  as  belonging  to  the  Essex-street  school.  A house  in  Clothworkers’-square, 
stated  to  belong  to  the  same  endowment,  did  not  appear  to  be  now  producing  any  income 
for  the  charity. 

Dublin. — Singleton  School,  28,  Summer-lull. 

Among  the  “ Endowments  not  in  operation  ” mentioned  by  the  Royal  Commissionei’s,  Rap-',  Vol. 
1S54-8,  the  “ Eustace-sti'eet  Gixis’  School  ” was  stated  to  be  entitled  to  landed  property  ***■>  l1-  ^0- 
in  the  county  of  Wexfoi’d  and  a x-entcharge  on  premises  in  Dublin,  devised  by  the  will 
of  Hannah  Singleton,  proved  14th  June,  1780,  producing  a lxet  annual  income  of  £135 
14s.  id.,  and  to  sums  of  £5,414  16s.  Id.,  Government  Stock,  and  £600,  Bank  of  Ix'eland 
Stock,  repi'esenting  vaiious  donations,  bequests,  and  accumulations  of  income,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  £216  8s.  10 d.,  devoted  to  “ the  establishment  of  a school 
for  the  poor  giiis  of  the  dissenting  congregation  of  Eustace-street.”  The  school  was,  in 
the  same  report,  stated  to  have  been  “ discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  above  men- 
tioned funds  haying  been  temporarily  withdrawn  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
costs  incun-ed  in  the  suit  of  Attorney- General  v.  Drummond but  the  school  was 
“expected  to  be  shortly  opened  at  28,  Summer-hill.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  school  had  been  opened  at  28,  Summer-hill,  and  was  in 
operation  as  a gilds’  boai'ding  school  in  connexion  with  the  Unitarian  congregation,  St. 
Stephen’s-green,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  endowments.  The  stock  was,  how- 
ever-, stated  to  have  been  increased  by  accumulations,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
was  represented  by  a mortgage  for  £3,000  on  lands  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  sums  of 
£2,783  8s.  8 d.  Government  Stock,  and  £600  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  and  the  income  of  the 
institution  was  stated  to  be — from  land  £147  18s.  6d.,  and  from  trust  funds  £275  4s.  id. 
per  annum. 

There  wei*e  fourteen  girls  on  the  roll,  all  boarders,  and  all  maintained  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity.  With  the  exception  that  none  were  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  there  were 
stated  to  be  no  restrictions  as  to  religion,  but  all  the  pupils  attended  the  Unitarian 
Church,  St.  Stephen’s-green. 

Dublin. — Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,  36,  Ilarmngton-street.  . 

This  school  was  founded  in  1804  by  Solomon  Walker,  for  the  maintenance,  education,  Com., 
and  instruction  in  the  Established  religion  of  poor  orphan  girls,  the  number  if  possible  to  1854-8. 
be  ten.  The  present  school-house  was  built  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  about  £700,  collected  niP'v64 
bv  subscription.  The  endowment  consisted  of  the  investments  of  Solomon  Walker’s 
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original  gift  of  £2,000,  with  accumulations  and  some  small  legacies,  represented  at  the 
date  of  our  inquiry  by  £2,195  0s.  4cZ.  4 per  cent.  India  Stock,  standing  in  the  names  of 
James  H.  Swanton,  William  Brown,  Samuel  M'Comas,  John  L.  Jones,  and  James  Booth  • 
with  £497  9s,  4c/.,  like  stock,  standing  in  the  names  of  John  O.  Bonsall,  George  Sykes, 
and  James  Booth,  x'epresenting  a legacy  of  £500  from  Dr.  James  Barrett. 

The  Secretary’s  return  stated  that  there  were  eleven  pupils  in  the  institution,  all 
Protestants,  receiving  a plain  elementary  English  education.  The  mistress  and  matron 
received  each  a salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and  the  endowment  was  supplemented  by 
subscriptions  and  collections  in  the  Methodist  Churches,  producing  with  the  endowment 
a total  annual  income  of  about  £200.  The  school  premises  were  held  under  lease  for 
ever,  subject  to  a head  rent  of  £7  4s.  per  annum.  . ... 

The  origin  of  the  existing  connexionbetweenthe  institution  and  the  Methodistdenomina- 
tion  did  not  appear,  and  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  terms,  of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  the  training  of  destitute  girls 
as  servants,  and  that  it  afforded  accommodation  for  ten  boarders.  He  found  nine  present, 
who  read  and  wrote  well,  their  working  in  arithmetic  was  very  fair,  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  were  satisfactory. 

Schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Five  schools,  viz. the  schools  at  Brookfield,  Clonmel,  Lisburn,  Mountmellick,  and 
Newtown,  were  reported  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  to  be  under  the  care  of 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  to  be  governed  by  committees 
of  members  of  that  Society.  The  school  at  Clonmel  had  been  discontinued,  and  the 
class  of  pupils  who  formerly  attended  it  were  sent  to  Mountmellick  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry.  The  schools  at  Brookfield  and  Lisburn  were  both  under  the  control  of 
“the  quarterly  meeting  of  Ulster,”  while  those  at  Mountmellick  and  Newtown,  to 
which  children  other  than  those  of  Friends  were  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  were  under  the  control  of  a committee  of  forty-two  members,  twenty-four 
elected  by  the  Leinster  quarterly  meeting,  and  eighteen  by  that  of  Munster.  I he 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Society  belonging  to  the  two  latter  provinces  were 
educated  at  Mountmellick,  and  the  boys  at  Newtown.  The  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  have  the  right  of  sending  a few  pupils  to  the  Lisburn  school,  if  the  school 
is  not  filled  by  children  belonging  to  the  province  of  Ulster. 

1.  Antrim.— Brookfield  Agricidtural  School,  Magheramesk,  Moira. 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  stated  to  us  to  have  been  “to  educate,  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a number,  commensurate 
with  its  means,  of  children  ‘of  persons  in  low  circumstances,  who  may  be  descended 
from  Friends,  though  riot  in  membership,  and  who  are  not  brought  up  in  connexion 
with  any  other  religious  society,  the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  or  other 
handicraft,  and  the  girls  in  domestic  labour  suitable  to  their  sex,  in  addition  to  such 
literary  instruction  as  may  contribute  to  their  advantage  and  usefulness  in  after  life. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,.  reported  that  there  were  then  in  the  school 
twenty-nine  boys,  and  twenty -three  girls,  all  boarders,  and  that  twenty  of  the  former 
and  si’xteeri  of  the  latter  were  free  pupils.  . _ 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  school  buildings,  which  could  accommodate  fifty 
boys  and  forty  girls,  were  occupied  by  thirty- one  boys  and  twenty-five  girls. 

The  boys  taught  in  the  school  were  instructed  in  practical  farming,  and  all  the  pupils 
received  a good  .English  education.  There  were  also  classes,  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  in  Agriculture,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Chemistry  and 
Physiology.  The  girls  made  their  own  clothes  and  assisted  in  the  laundry,  cooking, 
and  other  house  work  of  the  establishment. 

The  property  was  returned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-.8,  as  consisting  of 
• £1,443  lls.  Gd.  cash,  and  of  the  school  premises  and  lands,  then  pomprising  forty-nine  acres. 
The  following  “ Inventory  of  effects  belonging  to  the  Institution,  on  the  31st  of  3rd 
month,  1879,”  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  school  for  that  year:— 

Brookfield  Property  including  Farm, 

Buildings,  and  Meeting-house,  . £6,277  13  8 

Legacies  invested  in  Mortgages,  . 2,000  0 0 

„ „■  at  Interest,  . 1,035  2 8 

Railway  Stock  (North  Eastern)  valued 

at, 900  0 0 

Farm  Stock  valued  at,  . . . 764  19  0 


Carried  forward,  . . £10,977  15  4 


Brought  forward,  . . £10,977  15  4 

Furniture,  ' 417  9 1 

Stationery, 25  10  0 

Fuel  in  store, 4 0 0 

Treasurer, 33  10  9 

Superintendent — Cash  for  Current 

Expenses, 36  12  2 


£11,494  17.  4 
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It  appeared  that  the  sum  of  £6,2/7  13s.  S cl.,  entered  as  represented  by  the . “ Brookfield  Miscellq- 
property,  was  the  total  amount  which  had  been  “ charged  to  capital  account  ” in  respect  n nevus 
of  that  property,  from  the  date  of  the  original  purchase  of  the  site  in  1836  ; the  lands 
attached  to  the  school  contained,  in  1S79,  about  83  statute  acres,  of  which  the  site  of  Schools. 
the  buildings  and  ten  acres  were  held  under  lease  for  99  years,  the  lease  of  the  rest  Evid. 
had  expired,  and  it  was  held  at  will.  The  sum  of  £2,000  wasient  on  mortgage,  at  5 per  9208-14. 
cent.,  and  produced  £100  per  annum;  the  sum  of  £1,035  2s.  8 d.,  “legacies  invested  at 
interest,  had  been  lent  to  “ a firm  in  Belfast,”  with  whom  “ the  Institution  keeps  an 
account,”  and  produced  in  the  year  1878-9,.  £46  3s.  8 d.  The  North-Eastern  Railway 
Stocky  valued  at  £900,  “represents  a donation  received  from  Thomas  Richardson,  in 
1858,”  of  which  the  annual  produce  (amounting  in  1878-9,  to  £41  Is.  3d.)  is  to  be 
applied,  under  the  provisions  of  a deed  of  settlement,  as  follows: — “In  keeping  up  a 9212-8. 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  School,  and  in  the  purcha  se  of  maps,  globes, 
tools,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  like  articles ; and  in  making  arrangements  for 
Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  Art,  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  or  general 
Literature,  or  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  objects,  as  the  Committee  of  .Management 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  think  most  likely  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  the 
children,  and  in  case  the  Committee  shall  be  of  the  judgment  that  no  further  expen- 
ditm’e  is,  for  the  time  being,  desirable  in  or  about  any  of  the  aforesaid  objects,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  Committee  to  apply  the  annual  produce,  for  the  time  being  remaining 
unapplied,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  children,  or  any  portion  of  them,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  apprentices,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  school,  or  any  of  them,  as 
the  Committee  shall  think  most  advantageous.” 

In  addition  to  the  property.  mentioned°in  the  inventory,  William  Greer/  a member  9218-20'. 
of  the  Society,  left  a sum  of  £3,000  payable  after  the  death  of  his  wife  to 
establish  another  school  for  the  children  of  Grange  and  Ricbhill.  After  Mrs. 

Greer’s  death,  in  1861,  the  managers,  considering  that  they  could  not  support 
two  schools  in  the  province,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  a 
scheme  for  applying  this  legacy  to  the  purposes  of  the  Brookfield  School.  The  Court 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  £1,000  out  of  the  capital,  but  that  authority  was  never 
acted  on,  and  the  whole  sum  was  invested.  The  principal  was  stated  to  have  been  since 
increased  by  £500.  The  annual  income,  which  is  brought  into  the  general  account,  in 
1878  amounted  to  £204  12s.  9 d. 

The  Superintendent  stated  that  a bequest  of  a farm  at  Lisnabilla,  near.  Moira,  con-  Return, 
taming  about  twelve  acres,  was  made  as  an  endowment,  “ but,  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  certain  parties,  the  school  never  derived  any  advantage  therefrom.” 

The  account  of  the  school-farm  was  separately  kept,  the  work  of  the  boys  being 
charged  against  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  used  for  the  school  being  credited  End 
to  it.  Each  boymusttakehisturnin  working  for  five  hours  a day  on  the  farm,  but  it  did  924G-54. 
not  appear  that  the  pupils  had  been  remarkable  for  their  success  as  farmers,  after  leaving  9266-75. 
the  school,  or  that  any  large  proportion  of  them  became  farmers.  A “ practical  farmer” 

(who  was  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  and  had  charge  of  the  pupils  while 
learning  agriculture),  a ploughman,  and  a labourer  were  employed  on  the  farm.  The 
superintendent  managed  the  cropping,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle. 

The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  the  superintendent  (whose  duties  included  those  of  head-  Evid 
master,  besides  the  oversight  of  the  whole  institution),  three  apprentices,  bound  for  five  9257. 
or  six  years,  and  receiving  salaries,  increasing  annually,  with  premiums  of  £6  65.  each  9228-30. 
on  leaving  the  school,  and  a visiting  teacher  of  Latin  and  French. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  general  management  was  good,  and  the  state  of  education  App.  C.  p 
satisfactory.  The  boys  laboured  four  hours  a day  on  the  farm,'  and  four  hours  in  school,  281. 
besides  which  they  had  .an  hour  and  a quarter’s  study  at  night.  He  found  their 
answering  in.  reading,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  very  good,  and  showing  intelligent 
teaching,  while  the  answering  in  spelling  and  geography  was  satisfactory.  The  girls 
answered  well  in  all  the  English  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  geography.  There  were 
twenty-eight  boys  and  twenty-two  girls  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  his  visit. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1S79,  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution 


Income. 

Prom  Subscriptions  . 

Received  for  Interest,  viz. — 

On  Legacies  . . £46  3 8 

„ Mortgages  . . 100  0 0 

„ Farm  for  Purchase 

Money  . . 75  0 0 

Received  from  Children’s 
Relatives  for  Tuition  . 

Income  from  Wm.  Greer’s 

Bequest  ..... 

Received  from  Farm,  viz. — 

For  Boys’  Labour  . 52  17  6 

„ Superintendence  40  0 0 
,,  Profit  . 14  6 4 


Expenditure  exceeds  Income 


£486  13  6 


221  3 8 
180  13  4 
204  12  9 

107  3 10 
175  3 11 


Expenditure. 
Provisions  purchased  . 

Provisions  supplied  by  Farm 
Furniture  (for  wear  and  tear  at  10  0/o) 

Clothing 

Salaries  and  wages 

Fuel 

Stationery . - 
Soap,  Oil,  and  Candles 
Medicine  and  Medical  attendance 
Insurance  . . . 

Repairs  ..... 
Contingencies  .... 


£254  7 6 
352  14  2 
46  7 8 
155  16  10 
348  9 8 
■ 58  18  1 
20  4 10 
27  10  7 
13  19  6 
8 16  2 
75  2 3 
13  3 9 


£1,375  11 


0 


£1,375  11 


0 


It  appeared  from  the  same  report  that  “ the  subscriptions  had  decreased  very  seriously 
during  the  past  ten  years,  owing  to  the  death  of  many  warm  friends  and  liberal  supporters 
of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  and  other  charges  increase  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, while  the  rates  of  interest  from  investments  have  diminished  considerably  of  late 
years.  The  Committee  have,  therefore,  felt  it  imperative  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children,  by  letting  some  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  a considerable  time  go 
home  and  to  situations,  even  though  not  quite  ready  for  leaving  school,  so  as  not  to 
exclude  those  who  are  seeking  admission.” 


?.  Antrim. — Ulster  Provincial  School,  Lisburn. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  school  was  endowed  in  1761  by 
John  Hancock,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  bequeathed  X 1,000  to  be  laid 
out  on  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a school  for  persons 
of  his  own  persuasion.  The  trustees  accordingly  purchased  lands  containing  1 40  a.  2r.  6p., 
the  net  rental  of  which  was,  in  1857,  X76  18s.  6d  ; they  also  took  a lease  for  ever 
of  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  a rent  of  £23  15s.  10 cl.,  and  built  a school-house  at  a cost  of 
£1,300,  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  annual  value  of  the  > 
school  premises  was,  in  1S57,  estimated  at  X35  14s.  2d.,  and  the  institution  was  then 
possessed  of  trust  funds  derived  from  legacies  and  donations,  amounting  to  £5,279  13s, 
-2d.,  invested  in  Government  stock  and  other  securities,  and  producing  an  annual  income 
of  £207  17s.  Id.  The  school  was  attended  in  1857  by  twelve  boys  and  thirteen  girls,  all 
boarders. 

The  management  of  the  school  was  regulated  by  the  following  rule 

« This  institution  was  established  for  the  purpose  pf  affording  a sound  English  education  to  the 
children  of  Friends  of  the  province  of  Ulster  ; to  be  conducted  with  a strict  regard  to  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  pupils,  in  accoi’dance  with  the  principles  of  the  Society.  This  institution 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  a committee  of  eighteen  men  and  twelve  women,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
quarterly  meeting.” 

The  Committee  met  once  a month. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  school  was  attended  by  28  boys  and  17  girls  as 
boarders,  and  by  8 boys  and  1 girl  as  day  scholars— 54  pupils  in  all.  The  premises  had 
been  recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  were  capable  of  accommodating  about  100 
children,  boys  and  girls.  The  charges  for  boarders  were — To  “ members  out  of  the 
Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting,”  26  guineas,  and  to  all  “ non-members”  30  guineas  per  annum ; 
the  children  of  members  of  the  Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting  were  admissible  at  a minimum 
charge  of  £12  per  annum,  and  the  children  of  Friends  not  in  affluent  circumstances 
always  had  a preference.  In  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  ten  children  of 
Friends  were  to  be  taught  gratis  as  day  scholars,  if  so  many  should  offer,  and  one  boy 
was  boarded  and  taught  gratis,  “ and  endeavours  used  to  qualify  him  for  a school- 
master.” Friends  of  Leinster  and  Munster  were  at  liberty  to  send  a few  children  to  the 
school,  paying  the  full  expense  each  child  might  appear  to  cost  the  institution.  The 
charge  for  day  scholars  was  £4  10s.,  and  for  “non-boarders,”  who  had  their  dinner  at 
the  school,  £6  per  annum.  The  charges  to  boarders  had  been  recently  raised  to  the 
amount  above  stated,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  the 
- change  still  paid  thefonner  rates,  varying  from  £7  10s.  to  £20  per  annum. 
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We  were  informed  that,  a few  years  ago,  the  state  of  education  was  not  satisfactory, 
the  number  of  scholars  was  reduced  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  the  amounts  they  paid  were 
so  small,  that  it  was  seen  that  the  school  might  have  to  be  closed,  but  a very  vigorous 
effort  was  made,  by  engaging  a superior  head  master  and  in  other  ways,  to  improve  the 
education.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  charges, 
otherwise  the  school  would  have  had  to  be  closed  from  want  of  funds.  The  expec- 
tation of  the  Committee  that  by  educating  the  children  n in  a better  style”  than  before 
the  receipts  would  be  increased,  had  .been  realized,  and  the  re-organisation  of  the  school 
had  succeeded.  The  newly-erected  school  buildings  were  described  as  “ large,  fine,  and 
valuable.  The  children  were  generally  from  the  middle  classes  ; the  chief  aim  was  to 
give  a good  commercial  education,  but  the  pupils  were  taught  some  higher  branches. 
About  thirty  studied  French,  and  some  German;  a few  learned  Greek,  and  some,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  girls,  were  learning  Latin.  In  preparing  the  boys  for  commercial 
occupations,  their  education  was  directed  with  a view  to  their  being  employed  largely  in 
manufacturing  works,  and  for  that  purpose  they  were  instructed  in  inorganic  chemistry. 
There  were  also  classes  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  there 
was  a want  of  sufficient  apparatus  for  teaching  some  branches  of  Physical  Science.  . The 
average  time  spent  by  each  boy  in  the  school  did  not  exceed  three  years,  as  they  were 
withdrawn  to  go  into  business.  The  Superintendent  informed  us  that  “ the  theory  is  that 
a boy  makes  a better  man  of  business  if  he  goes  to  it  before  fifteen,  than  if  he  begins 
afterwards,  and,  therefore,  the  school  never  had  a chance  of  bringing  boys  on  to  a very 
far  advanced  education.  There  is  hardly  one  professional  man  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Ulster.  They  are  almost  entirely  successful  prominent  business  men,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  education  is  co  make  business  men.”  “ The  object”  of  the  school  “ is  to  give  the 
children,  even  of  the  poorest  members,  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  earn 
their  living  honestly  and  fairly  in  life.”  The  average  cost  of  each  child  to  the  Institu- 
tion was  about  £26  10s.  per  annum. 

The  Friends’  Schools  at  Brookfield  and  Lisburn  wore,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  of 
mixed  male  and  female  boarding  schools  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry.  The  boys  and  girls  at  each  of  these  institutions  occupied 
separate  wings  of  the  same  building.  At  Brookfield  the  superintendent  stated  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  discipline.  Occasionally,  in  past  years,  they 
had  some  difficulty.  At  Lisburn,  when  the  present  superintendent  was  appointed,  high 
walls,  which  previously  separated  the  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls,  were  at  his 
instance  removed,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  boys  and  girls  played  in  the  same 
playground,  took  their  meals  in  the  same  room,  and  many  of  the  girls  were  taught  in 
the  same  classes  with  the  boys.  The  superintendent  said  that  his  experience  of  the 
school  where  this  was  allowed  had  been  strikingly  different  from  what  he  had  seen 
where  the  opposite  was  insisted  on ; the  pupils  “ mixed  without  any  degree  of  familiarity 
or  inconvenience  ; and  it  had  been  an  evident  advantage  to  both  sides  of  the  school ; of 
course  it  required  constant  supervision,  and  the  continual  mixing  of  the  teachers  with 
the  children.” 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — 

“ The  house  is  in  every  respect  suitable  for  a large  hoarding  school,  and  is  kept  in  thorough  order. 
The  answering  of  the  junior  class  of  boys  was  good  in  reading,  spelling  and  geography,  but  deficient 
in  arithmetic  and  grammai-.  The  arithmetic,  on  paper,  of  the  senior  class  was  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age, as  also  the  algebra,  but  the  boys  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Euclid The  writing  was' 

particularly  good,  and  the  reading  excellent.  . . . . The  answering  of  the  girls  in  all  the  usual 
subjects  was  extremely  good,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic,  which  was  rather  bad.  The  writing 
was  neat  and  legible,  and  the  girls  read  distinctly,  and  with  a good  accent.  It  is  a peculiarity  of 
this  school  that  the  boys  and  girls  live  in  the  same  house,  dine  in  the  same  hall,  and  use  almost 
the  same  playground,  and  all  this,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  without  any  evil  results.” 
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In  the  R eport  of  the  institution  for  the  period  ending  3 1 st  December,  1 S7S  (the  latest  with 
which  we  were  furnished),  the  following  list  of  the  property  of  the  institution 'appears  : — . 
Inventory  of  Estate  and  Effects  'belonging  to  Ulster  Provincial  School;  31st  of  12th  Month,  187S. 


Lisburn  Concerns,  . 

Prospect  Hill  Premises,  £2,366  4 
New  School  Buildings,  .4,837  15 


Munster  Fund, 

Leinster  Fund, 

Ulster  Fund,  . 

Legacies  and  Money  at  Interest, 
Lands  of  Breagh, 

Belfast  Meeting-house, 

Furniture,  . . 394  1 

Library,  . . 43  10 

Apparatus,  . . 11  15 


Stock — Sundries, 

Cash — Treasurer 
Do.  Guarantee  Fund, 
Do.  Superintendent, 

Compensation  Fund  (re- 
building Lodge,  &c. ), 
Building  Fund — 
Treasurer,  . . 
Superintendent, 


7,203  19 
1,200  0 
2,337  8 
711  10 
2,786  2 
1,000  0 
480  2 


41  11 
11  5 


Debts. 

Female  Bounty  Fund  — 

Principal,  ’.  £1,736 

Interest  to  date,  . 16  1 


Balance  in  favour  of 
Institution,  . 


£17,227  6 9 | £17,227  6 9 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  bequest  of  £1,000  from  John  Hancock  was  invested 
partly  in  lands  (the  lands  of  Breagh,  subject  to  a head-rent  of  £3  135.  lOcZ.)  and  partly 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Lisburn  property,  on  which  the  school  was  situated.  Two  sums 
of £500  each  left  to  the  institution  were  “bearing  interest  on  deposit” — no  money 
remained  invested  in  Government  Stock.  The  “ Lisburn  Concerns”  consisted  of  ground- 
rents  in  Lisburn,  which  were  valued  at  £600  ; the  Prospect  Hill  premises  were  the 
original  school  premises,  which  were  valued  at  £2,336  is.  ; and  the  new  school  buildings 
were  valued  at  £4,837  155.  The  Munster  fund,  £1,200 ; the  Leinster  fund,  £2,337 
Ss.  7d :•  and  the  Ulster  Fund,  £711  10*.  4 d.,  were  sums  raised  by  donations  from 
members  of  the  Society  in  those  Provinces,  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  “ legacies  and  money  at  interest  ” appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brookfield 
school,  to  have  been  lent  upon  personal  security,  and  a sum  of  £480  2s.  had  been 
advanced  at  interest  as  a charge  on  the  Belfast  Meeting  House.  At  the  same  time  the 
school  had -borrowed  £1,736  4s.  icl.  (on  which  £16  11s.  was  due  for  interest)  from  a 
“ Female  Bounty  Fund,”  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  sum  had  been 
borrowed  to  complete  the  new  buildings,  the  committee  having  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  to  borrow  the  money  than  to  use  their  own  funds. 

The  following  table  of  Income  and  Expenditure  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1878  : — 


£43  4 
29  18 


• Income. 

Subscriptions,  . . . . 

Subscriptions  per  late  Ricliarcl  Bell, 
1875-7S,  . . 

Rents — Lands  of  Breagli, 

Lisburn  Concerns, 


Interest — Legacies,  &e.,. 

Munster  Fund, 
Leinster  Fund, 
Ulster  Fund,  . 
Belfast'  Meet- 
ing House,  . 


114  18 
35  11 


Bills  of  Admission-  and 
Continuance — Parents, 
Per  Quarterly  Meeting,  . 


From  Guarantee  Fund  for 
Deficiency  of  Income, . 


45  19 
16  12 


0 2 
8 11 


Expenditur 

Provisions, 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Clothing,  • 

House  Expenses,  &c., 

Income  Tax, 

Science  and  Art, 

Improvements,  . 

Female  Bounty  Fund, 

Less, 


£16  11 
10  17 


£ s.  d. 
533  8 6 
479  17  10 
51  7 0 
258  10  9 
0 10  10 
6 14  .8 
33  5 6 
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3.  Queen's  County. — Mountmellick  School.  Miscella- 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-8,  reported  that  this  school,  which  had  been  opened  Denomina- 
inl786,  was  intended  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  Society  School 
of  Friends.  • c—  *' 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  38  girls,  all  boarders,  at  the  school,  of  whom  Rep-  p‘ 142- 
7 were  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  being  returned  as  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  highest  charge  for  children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  £35  per  Return, 
annum,  but  those  who  were  not  in  a position  to  pay  that  sum  were  admitted  at  charges 
varying  from  £16  to  £18,  and  deficiencies  in  payments  were  made  up  by  subscriptions, 
at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  endowments  of  the  Mountmellick  School  in  1858,  consisted  of  £60  7s.  9 d.  per 
annum,  derived  from  land,  and  an  invested  sum  of  £2,216,  producing  £84  per  annum. 

The  accounts  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  kept  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Return. 
Newtown  school. 

Mr.  Moore  reported  . that  he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  excellence,  App.  C. 
in  every  respect,  of  this  establishment.  The  com'se  of  instruction  embraced  all  p.  275. 
the  subjects  taught  in  a high  class  ladies’  school,  with  the  exception  of  music. 

The.  senior  class  wrote  an  essay  on  the  comparative  merits  of  poetry  and  prose, 
in  which  the  composition,  writing,  and  spelling  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  He 
complained,  however,  of  the  limited  acquaintance  with  English  literature  which  they 
displayed,  but  this,  he  thought,  was  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  prohibits  the  study  of  many  books  which  are  used  as  class  books  in  other 
schools.  The  success  of  this  and  the  other  schools  belonging  to  the  Friends  was,  he 
said,  entirely  owing  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Boards  of  management, 
who  spare  neither  trouble  nor-  expense  in  securing  the  services  , of  highly  qualified 
teachers. 

4.  Waterford. — Newtown  School. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  (founded  in  1798)  consisted  in  1S58  of  a house  and  ReP- P- li2, 
land,  portion  of  which  was  let  for  £90  a year;  an  annuity  of  £11  Is.  Gd.,  and  £300  amount  ’ 

of  legacies  invested.  ’ P-  ■ • 

The  head  master  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  that  school  varied,  Evid., 
haying  been  at  one  time  sixty-four,  but  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  it  was  only  forty-eight,  1 3597-8. 
which  number,  however,  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  two  or  three  years.  Of  13638. 
these  thirty  were  Friends,  fifteen  were  Protestant  Episcopalians,  two  were  Presbyterians, 
and  one  a Methodist. 

The  charges  for  nineteen  of -these  pupils  varied  from  £42  to  £45  per  annum,  according  13632-41. 
to  age.  Of  the  others  sixteen  paid  what  are  called  “ low  rates,”  that  is,  sums  varying 
from  £16  to  £1S  per  annum  ; ten  paid  what  is- called  “ full  cost,”  that  is,  from  £35  to 
£40  per  annum,  and  the  other  three  paid  intermediate  rates.  When  Mr.  Moore  visited  App.  C,  p. 
the  school  the  number  of  boarders  had  increased  to  fifty-nine.  280. 

The  wife  of  the  head -master  occupied  the  position  of  mistress  of  the  - establishment, 
and  managed  the  domestic  details.  The  joint  salary  of  the  husband  and  wife  was  £250  Evid., 
a year.  There  were  also  four  assistant  masters,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  £345  per  13642-6. 
annum,  in  addition  to  their  board  and  residence  in  the  institution,  ana  a visiting  draw- 
ing master  received  £25  a year. 

Children  usually  entered  the  school  at  about  ten  years  of  age,  although,  under  the  13648-51. 
rules,  they  might  be  admitted  at  eight,  and  they  sometimes' remained  until  they  reached 
sixteen.  We  were  informed  that  they  generally  devoted  themselves,  after  leaving  the 
school,  to  commercial  pursuits. 

It  appeared  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  separate  religious  training  of  those  Evid., 
children  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  13655-6. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  school  had  decided  that  although  in  some  Evid., 
subjects  they  considered  the  boys  in  their  senior  class  qualified  to  compete  in  the  junior  13663. 
grade  of  the  Intermediate  Education  examinations,  “it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the 
intellectual  good  of  the  boys  if  they  adhered  pretty  much  to  their  usual  course  of 
study  without  reference  to  the  examinations ' under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.” 

They  considered  that  preparing  their  pupils  for  those  examinations  might  lead  to  “ cer- 
tain subjects  receiving  especial  attention  to  the  neglect  of  others  of  equal  or  greater 
importance.”  They  had  arranged  to  have  a special  examination  of  their  school  con-  J®®®®- 
ducted  in  1880  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Saunderson,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Similar 
examinations  had  been  previously  held  on  two  occasions,  the  last  having  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Moore  reported  that  the  school  was  a model  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order  ; A 0 
that  the.  dormitories,  lavatories,  &c.,  were,  in  every  respect,  suitable;  that  the  answer-  p.  280. 
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Miscella-  ing  in  each  case  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  staff  of  masters 
J)k ne<mina  empl°ye(i  (four  in  number,  and  highly  paid)  ; hut  he  noticed  in  masters  and  boys  a cer- 
'tiona'/"  • tain  degree  of  listlessness  which  was,  he  was  sure,  fully  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
,S kind*,  competition  with  other  schools,  either  in  games  or  in  scholarship. 

There  were  about  twelve  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  Institution,  used  as  a grass 
farm. 

» 5.  Tipperary. — Clonmel  School. 


Rep.,  Com. 
1854-8, 
Vol.  III., 
p.  366. 


In  1S58  the  endowment  of  this  school  consisted  of  property  yielding  £32  8s.  6 d.  per 
annum.  Since  that  date  the  school  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  endowment  added 
to  those  of  Mountmellick  and  Newtown,  for  the  support  of  which  these  three  endow- 
ments were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  managed  as  a common  fund. 

We  found  that  the  accumulated  property  belonging  to  these  institutions  had  been 
very  largely  increased,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  their  income,  exclusive  of 
subscriptions  and  the  profits  of  a farm,  which  formed  part  of  their  endowment,  amounted 
to  £355  14s.  4 d.  The  total  annual  expenditure  was  upwards  of  £3,100  a year,  of  which 
sum  £2,435  6s.  8'/.  was  in  the  year  ending  3.1st  May,  1S78,  paid  by  the  pupils1  fees. 

We  annex  a statement  of  the  accounts,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Institutions  for 
the  year  ending' 31st  May,  1878  : — • 


Statement  of  Accounts  of  Newtown  and  Mountmellick  Schools,  for  the  Year  ending  31st  of  5th 
Month,  1878. 


Income. 

Expenditui 

£ 

d.  £ s. 

d. 

Newtown. 

Mountmellick. 

Subscriptions, 

351  2 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Income  from  Pupils : 

Px-ovisions,  . 

772 

10 

3 

554 

9 

7 

Newtown  . 

1,474 

12 

6 

Gas  and  Candles, 

34 

15 

5 

24 

18 

8 

Mountmellick 

960 

14 

2 

Fuel,  . . 

43 

8 

5 

48 

3 

2 



— 

— 2,435  6 

8 

Laundry,  . 

28 

8 

11 

62 

10 

3 

Elizabeth  Dawson’s  Legacy 

36 

18 

6 

Repairs  of  Clothing 

Eleazer  Dudley’s  do.,  . 

4 

12 

4 

&c., 

0 

5 

2 

12 

19 

4 

Joseph  Wilcox’s  do.,  . 

9 

4 

8 . 

Medicine  and  Attend 

Thomas  Duckett’s  do.,  . 

4 

12 

4 

dance 

9 

0 

3 

2 

11 

3 

Benjamin  Grubb’s  do.,  . 

3 

17 

10 

Salaries,  . 

615 

16 

8 

• 320 

0 

0 

Joseph  S.  Richardson’s 

Stationery,  Books,  &c. 

35 

8 

11 

34 

19 

4 

do.,  . 

19 

15 

0 

Servants’  Wages 

74 

3 

10 

62 

15 

3 

Suir.  Island  Property, 

95 

7 

8 

Furniture, 

48 

13 

6 

41 

11 

6 

Robert  Grubb’s  Legacy,  . 

11 

1 

6 

Rent  and  Taxes, 

36 

0 

9 

28 

4 

0 

Dividends  on  G.  S.  & W. 

Repairs  and  Altera 

R.  Co.’s  Stock 

88 

9 

8 

tions  of  Premises, 

55 

3 

11 

89 

10 

2 

Rent  of  Land  at  Newtown, 

92 

0 

0 

Incidental  Expenses, 

55 

6 

7 

14 

17 

7 

Do.  Mountmellick, 

2 

10 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,809 

2 

7 

1,297 

10 

0 

368 

9 

6 

1,809 

2 

7 

Less  Poor  Rate  and  In- 

— 

— 

— 

come  Tax 

12 

15 

2 

£3,106 

12 

7 





— 355  14 

4 

Income  exceeds  expen 

Income  Tax  refunded 

diture  . 

152 

18 

5 

by  Commissioners  . 

4 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Profit  on  Farm 

123 

19 

8 128  1 

0 

£3,259 

11 

0 

3,270  4 . 6 

Less  Interest,  to  Handi- 
craft Fund  . . 4 10  0 

Do.  to  Treasurer  6 3 6 

10  13  6 


£3,259  11  0 


Inventory  of  the  Estate  and  Effects  belonging  to  and  Debts  owing  by  Newtown  and  Mountmellick 


Schools,  31st  of  5th  Month,  1878. 

Effects. 

Debts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

Newtown  Concerns,  valued  at 

. 5,000 

0 

0 

TJnexpired  Time  of 

Mountmellick  do.,  do., 

. 1,570 

12 

4 

Pupils,  Newtown,  . 

139  1 

8 

G.  S.  & W.  Railway  Shares, . 

. 2,740 

0 

0 

Do.  do.,  Mountmellick, 

75  16 

8 

Government  Stock, 

. 125 

0 

0 

— 214 

18 

4 

Furniture  and  Stock  at  Newtown, 

. • 841 

12 

10 

Do.  do.,  Mountmellicl 

. 586 

4 

10 

DuetoHandicraftFund, 

120  0 

0 

Due  for  Clothinsr,  <fec.,  at  Newtown, 

65 

0 

0 

Do  Treasurer,  . 

393  16 

8 

Do.  Mountmellick . 16 

10 

0 

- 513 

16 

8 

Due  for  Pupils,  . . . . 

53 

2 

6 

' — — 

— 

— 

Cash  in  hands  of  Sub-Treasurer,  . 

17 

5 

10 

728 

15 

0 

Do.  at  Newtown,  . 

24 

11 

11 

Balance  in  favour  of 

Legacies  due,  .... 

. 137 

10 

0 

Institutions  . 

10,448 

15 

3 

£11,177 

10 

3 

£11,177 

10 

3 
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VII.— NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


National 

Schools. 


The  aid  granted  to  National  schools  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  out  of 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  did  not  appear  to  us  to  constitute  such  an  “ endowment” 
as  was  contemplated  by  our  Commission,  and  therefore  we  made  no  specific  inquiry  as 
to  those  National  schools  which  appeared  to  be  wholly  supported  by  grants  from  the 
Board,  or  by  such  grants  with  the  aid  merely  of  payments  from  local  rates,  school  fees, 
or  occasional  and  voluntary  local  contributions.  A very  large  number  of  National 
schools  were  found  to  be  in  possession  of  free  sites,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  per- 
manent endowment;  it  abundantly  appeared  that  these  sites  had  been  acquired,  and  that 
the  school-houses  had  been  built,  under  the  greatest  variety  of  circumstances,  and  we 
found  it  quite  impossible,  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  to  trace  the  titles  to  these 
sites  and  buildings.  As  we  thus  found  ourselves  unable  to  make  any  detailed  report 
upon  the  property  of  those  National  schools  which  were  endowed  with  sites  and 
buildings  only,  and  they  were  already  under  State  control  and  efficient  inspection,  we 
thought  that  no  commensurate  object  could  be  attained  by  our  prosecuting  further 
inquiries  concerning  them.  There  remained,  however,  a great  number  of  National 
schools  which  possessed  considerable  endowments,  other  than  or  in  addition  to  their 
sites  and  buildings,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  include  all  such  schools  in  our  tables. 

We  found  that  very  many  Endowed  schools  of  various  classes  had,  since  1857, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  been  placed  by  their  managers  in  connexion  with 
the  National  system  of  education.  We  have  already  referred  {supra,  p 105)  to 
the  “growing  tendency,”  since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  to 
place  Protestant  schools  under  the  National  Board.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  primary  schools  (excepting  the  “Christian  schools”)  mentioned 
in  our  Report  are  National  schools  ; of  the  five  convent  schools  visited  by 
Mr.  Moore,  three  were  National  schools,  and  as  the  result  of  his  examinations,  he  App.  B.,p. 
strongly  advised  that  the  schools  not  under  the  National  system  should  avail  themselves  266. 
of  its  “ numerous  advantages” — in  short,  we  found  many  instances  of  primary  schools 
of  almost  every  class  included  in  our  Report  whose  endowments  were  supplemented 
and  whose  efficiency  was  increased  by  the  aid  given  and  control  exercised  by  the  National 
Board.  By  placing  their  schools  under  that  Board,  the  managers  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  to  secure  regular  inspection,  and  to  obtain 
an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites,  while  the  teacher’s  emoluments  are 
supplemented  by  direct  payment  of  salaries  or  by  results’  fees. 

With  the  rarest  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  attendance  of  pupils  afforded  any  indication, 
we  found  that  the  schools  thus  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  retained 
their  denominational  character,  and  that  the  managers  continued  to  exercise  their  powers,  Evid. 
as  before.  The  schools  were  of  course  open  to  all  denominations,  but  wherever  the  8502. 
population  was  sufficient  each  separate  communion  had  its  own  school,  generally  under  8873. 
the  management  of  its  own  clergy.  We  received  evidence  from  several  Protestant 
clergymen  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  religious  instruction  in  a manner  satisfactory  9473] 
to  themselves  in  their  schools  when  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  the  14383. 
large  number  of  Convent  schools,  and  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  16166. 
Catholic  Clergy,  which  we  found  under  the  National  Board,  appeared  to  show  that  ^7034^91 
the  Roman  Catholics  also  found  the  system,  to  a large  extent,  satisfactory. 

The  objections  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  “ Model  schools,”  (of  which  4 were  in 
operation  in  Dublin  and  26  in  the  provinces  in  the  year  1879),  were,  however,  strongly 
stated.  The  Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  RR,  of  Holy  wood,  who  had  been  the  manager 
of  a National  School  since  1S6‘9,  stated  that  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children  Evid. 
were  taught  that  the  Church  disapproved  of  a school  in  which  their  priest  had  no  10033. 
participation  whatsoever  in  the  management,  nor  any  right  to  interfere,  and  upon  this 
principle  the  Model  schools,  which  are  under  the  direct  management  of  the  National 
Board,  were  objected  to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  formally  disapproved  of 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Synod  of  Thurles.  We  were  further  , informed  by  the  Rev.  9381. 
Eelix  Hackett,  C.C.,  of  Enniskillen,  that  the  system  of  the  Model  schools  was  objected 
to  because  it  was  a State  institution,  and  because  the 'education  was  taken  out  of  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy.  Even  where  the  head  teacher  of  a Model  school  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  it  was  nevertheless  objecte.d  to  by  the  Bishops  as  a school  for  any 
children  other  than  those  of  the  teacher  himself,  and  the  Clergy  were  not  allowed  to  16259-63. 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  Model  schools  under  the  existing  regulations.  There 
were,  therefore,  no  schools  above  the  rank  of  primary  National  schools  receiving  State 
aid  which  were  approved  of  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Model  schools  were  attended 
chiefly,  and  except  in  Dublin  almost  exclusively,  by  Protestant  pupils. 
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National 

Schools. 

Evid., 

14461-74. 


Evid., 

9874-10055 


In  the  National  Schools  under  private  management,  we  found  that  while  the  rules 
and  principles  of  the  National  Board  were  adopted  by  all  communities,  and  the  schools 
were  undenominational  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  each  school  appeared  in  practice  to  be 
regarded  by  all  parties,  at  least  in  cities  and  towns,  as  identified  with  some  one  denomina- 
tion. In  Armagh,  for  example,  it  was  stated  that  each  school  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a clergyman  ; the  Protestant  children  were  stated  to  be  afraid  to  attend  an 
evening  school  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  district  of  the  town,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics complained  that  their  children  were  “ interfered  with  ” on  their  way  to  their 
“ National  ” School. 

The  Sullivan  National  Schools,  Holywood  (vide : infra,  p.  1 70),  afforded  a notable 
instance  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting  National  schools  under  undenominational 
management.  They  were  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Sullivan  “ for  promoting 
National  or  unsectarian  education,”  and  a scheme  for  carrying  out  the  design  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pi’escribing  that  “ no  person  should  be  entitled  to  act 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  until  he  should  signify  in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the 
testator’s  will  for  the  time  being  his  approval  of  non-sectarian  education  as  intended  by 
the  testator.”  Differences  at  once  arose  in  the  selection  of  the  Committee,  and  soon 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  were 
transferred  to  a new  National  school  which  was  established  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
under  the  management  of  the  Parish  Priest. 

A further  instance,  of  a peculiar  character,  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  schools  of 
the  parish  of  Rahan,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  ( vide  ; infra,  p.  1 59).  An  endowment  of  lands 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  which  were  devised 
by  a Protestant  clergyman  “ for  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  Education  in  the  parish  of 
Rahan,”  has  been,  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners,  divided  among  four 
schools,  one  of  which  is  a “ Parochial  School  ” under  the  management  of  the  Incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  attended  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  other 
three  are  “ National  Schools,”  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Moore  inspected  about  thirty  Endowed  National  Schools.  He  reports  : — 


App.  B.,  “ It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  a primary  school  that  the  teacher  should  be 

p.  262.  properly  trained,  that  there  should  be  a thorough  and  minute  system  of  inspection,  and  a definite 
and  fixed  programme  of  instruction.  It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  three  principles  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  National  schools  is  due The  teachers  in  National  schools  have 

been  in  most  cases  educated  in  such  schools  themselves,  and  so  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  system,  besides  which  many  of  them  have  gone  through  a thorough  course  of  training  in  the 
Marlborough-street  Training  Schools.  They  seemed,  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent  and  competent  class 
of  persons,  and  much  superior  as  teachers  to  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

“ The  system  of  inspection  is  effective  for  two  reasons : — (1.)  A large  sum  of  money  in  the  shape 
of  results  fees  depends  on  the  result  of  the  Inspectors’  examination ; a good  teacher  in  a contributory 
union  being  able  to  make  from  10s.  to  £1  by  each  scholar.  (2.)  It  is  most  minute,  since  the  mark  of 
every  pupil  in  each  subject  must  be  recorded  in  the  report,  thus  the  only  way  in  which  the  system 
could  fail  would  be  through  the  incompetency  or  neglect  of  District  Inspectors. 

“ The  general  tone  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  in  corresponding  schools  in  England,  and  the  defi- 
ciency is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  Inspectors.  The  English  Inspectors  are,  as  a rule,  of  high 
University  distinction;  for  two  reasons  this  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland. — (1).  The  salaries  in  Ireland 
are  lower,  and  the  duties  more  arduous.  (2).  The  course  of  examination  for  Irish  Inspectorships 
includes  so  many  subjects  and  i-equires  such  a limited  acquaintance  with  them,  that  the  University 
candidate  has  no  better  chance  of  success  than  the  National  school  teacher. 

“ The  programme  of  instruction  is  as  definite  and  fixed  as  could  be  desired,  and  ....  most 

admirably  drawn  out Paying  teachers  by  results  fees  has  had  a beneficial  influence 

in  improving  the  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.” 

In  bis  general  remarks  upon  the  various  educational  systems  which  came  under  his 
notice,  he  says  : — 

App.  B.,  “I11  the  condition  of  premises,  the  most  common  abuse  was  the  improper  state  of  the  out-offices  ; 

p.  266.  they  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  built  on  wrong  principles — that  is  to  say,  in  such  a way  as  to 
render  their  cleanliness  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  in  some  cases  almost  an  impossibility.  In  this 
respect  the  National  were  not  any  better  than  other  Schools,  though  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  refuse  grants  in  cases  where  the  premises  are  not  in  proper  condition.  Managers  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their  Schools ; they  are  generally  quite  satisfied  if 

the  roofs  are  sound  and  the  -walls  fairly  clean These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the 

Christian  Brothers’  or  Nuns’  schools,  where  nothing  is  left  undone  to  inculcate  principles  of  tidiness 
and  order.” 

The  Tables  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  1879,  give  a summary  of  the  number  of  National  Schools  and  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils  for  that  year. 


[Table 
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Table  showing  the  total  number  of  National  Schools  in  each  County ; the  total  number  of  Pupils  on 
Rolls ; the  Religious  Denominations  of  these  Pupils ; and  the  average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  vear 
1 879.  J 


Provinces 

Counties. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

| Total  Number  of  Pupi 

s on  Rolls. 

Religious  Denominations. 

muf 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Total. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Church  oi 
Ireland. 

| Presby- 

| Others 

I Total. 

Aance.d 

Ui.ster  : 

Antrim,  . 

546 

48,240 

45,341 

93,581 

23,263 

17,679 

48,875 

3,764 

238 

18,048 

16,095 

34,143 

16,501 

10,237 

6,358 

1,047 

277 

15,631 

14,903 

30,534 

24,792 

4,443 

1,158 

Donegal,  . 

387 

23,827 

20,547 

44,374 

34,395 

5,020 

4,596 

Down, 

429 

30,541 

26,806 

57,347 

17,144 

12,140 

26,587 

Fermanagh, 

159 

9,107 

■7,737 

16,844 

9,667 

6,550 

254 

Londonderry,  . 

268 

16,150 

14,832 

30,982 

13,068 

5,573 

11,850 

Monaghan, 

178 

11,963 

11,155 

23,118 

17,010 

3,013 

3,032 

Tyrone, 

360 

22,292 

19,364 

41,656 

23,329 

9,126 

8,551 

650 

41,656 

15,931 

Total, 

2,842 

195,799 

176,780 

372,579 

179,169 

73,781 

111,261 

8,368 

372,579 

151,285 

Clare, 

221 

15,772 

15,029 

30,801 

30,375 

387 

28 

50,672 

51,415 

102,087 

96,909 

4,413 

387 

378 

Kerry,  ... 

22,905 

23,861 

46,766 

45,910 

782 

30 

16,993 

20,245 

37,238 

36,456 

653 

Tipperary, 

306 

19,196 

20,803 

39,999 

39,055 

822 

Waterford, 

123 

7,435 

8,108 

15,543 

15,196 

272 

30 

15^543 

7*211 

Total, 

1,895 

132,973 

139,461 

272,434 

263,901 

7,329 

608 

596 

272,434 

127,575 

Carlow, 

71 

4,302 

4,322 

8,624 

7,931 

fi«Q 

260 

26,792 

31,166 

57,958 

52,141 

4,681 

770 

6,100 

6,377 

12,477 

11,866 

524 

182 

10,217 

9,906 

20,123 

19,436 

647 

King’s,  . 

6,164 

6,644 

12,808 

11,922 

780 

Longford, 

106 

6,987 

6,467 

13,454 

12,557 

766 

103 

6,961 

13,099 

12,495 

432 

165 

9,336 

8,520 

17,856 

17,078 

703 

75 

6,609 

6,507 

13,116 

12,206 

IV  estmeath, 

132 

6,867 

6,931 

13,798 

13,214 

532 

146 

8,517 

9,781 

18,298 

17,816 

432 

Wicklow, 

6,207 

5,571 

11,778 

11,179 

569 

23 

7 

11,778 

5^181  . 

Total, 

1,582 

104,236 

109,153 

213,389 

199,841 

11,650 

1,371 

527 

213,389 

91,101 

Galway,  . 

311 

22,472 

21,266 

43,738 

43,101 

499 

Leitrim,  . 

198 

12,053 

10,864 

22,917 

20,846 

1,920 

26,884 

24,358 

51,242 

50,159 

842 

Roscommon, 

219 

15,884 

15,545 

31,429 

30,864 

497 

66 

Sligo, 

12,436 

11,831 

24,267 

22,691 

1,265 

189 

122 

24,267 

V64 

Total, 

1,203 

89,729 

83,864 

173,593 

167,661 

5,023 

599 

310 

173,593 

65,093 

Ui.ster,  . 

2,842 

195,799 

176,780 

372,579 

179,169 

73,781 

111,261 

8,368 

132,973 

139,461 

272,434 

263,901 

7,329 

608 

596 

109,153 

213,389 

199,841 

1 1 ,650 

1,371 

527 

89,729 

83,864 

173,593 

167,661 

5,023 

599 

310 

173,593 

65,093 

Ireland,  . 

7,522 

522,737 

509,258 

1,031,995 

810,572 

97,783 

113,839 

9,801 

1,031,995 

435,054 

on  rolls,  / 

" 

786 

9-5 

11-0 

0-9 

- 

- 

VIII.— THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  CHARITABLE  DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS 
FOR  IRELAND.” 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  ’’  do  not 
undertake  the  actual  management  of  any  schools,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  the  means  of 
doing  so.  Their  functions  have  been  confined  to  the  administration  of  property,  and 
are  of  very  limited  range. 

Many  schools  of  the  various  classes  included  in  this  z’eport  possess  endowments 
consisting. of  funds  and  securities  held  by  the  Commissioners,  who  “ do  not  in  those 
cases  administer  the  funds,  but  simply  remit  the  dividends  to  the  local  administration  ” 
of  the  schools . to.  which  the  funds  belong,  and  do  not  further  interfere.  In  several 
other  cases,  principal  sums  representing  endowments  appeared  to  have  been  recovered 
through  the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  but  they  were  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
schools  concerned,  and  the  Commissioners  exercised  no  further  supervision  over  their 
subsequent  administration ; in  some  instances,  such  as  that  of  Castleknock  Parochial 
School  (supra,  p.  109),  we  found  that  the  capital  of  trust  funds  thus  paid  over  had 
been  expended. 


Commis- 
sioners of 

Charitable 

Donations 

and 

Bequests-  . 


Evid., 

16671. 


U 2 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


sioners  of 
Charitable 
Donations 

Bequests. 


X & 8 Vic., 


Evid., 

1661. 

7 & 8 Vic., 
cap.  97. 

17  &1S 
Vic.,  c.  94. 

40  Geo.  III., 

(10 


Evid., 

16649, 

16663. 


16555. 


30  & 31 
Vic.j  c.  54. 

Evid., 

16656. 

16650. 


30  and  31 
Vic.,  c.  54. 


We  met  with  two  schools  endowed  with  landed  property  which  was  vested  in  and 
manao-ed  by  the  Commissioners,  viz.— “ Bertrand’s  Female  Orphanage,  Dublin,”  and 
“ Dr  °H  all’s  Charity,  Limerick”  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  as  to  these  institutions 
our  attention  was  called  to  the  defective  nature  and  extent  of  the  Commissioners’ 
powers  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  control  and  management  at  their  disposal. 
The  numerous  instances  of  the  mismanagement,  misapplication,  neglect,  waste,  and 
failure  of  school  endowments,  to  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  pointedly 
illustrate  the  want  of  a summary,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  jurisdiction,  and  of 
systematic  supervision,  over  the  property  and  management  of  the  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland.  A statement  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  ” will  show  the  defective  nature  and 
limited  extent  of  the  means  existing  in  Ireland  for  securing  the  due  administration  of 
the  institutions  in  question,  and  their  marked  contrast  with  those  powers  which,  chiefly 
by  recent  legislation,  have  been  made  applicable  to  the  Endowed  Schools  in  England. 

The  Commissioners  were  incorporated  in  1844  by  the  Statute  7th  & 8th  Vic.,  cap.  97, 
and  their  powers  have  since  been  modified  and  extended  by  Acts  of  1867  (30th  and  3 1st 
Vic.,  cap.  54.),  and  1871  (34th  and  35th  Vic.,  cap.  1012).  The  Board  consists  of  the 
Master  of  the ’Rolls  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  for  the  time  being,  and  eleven  members 
(one  of  whom  was,  by  Statute  2 4th  & 25th  Vic.,  cap.  3,  substituted  for  the  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Probate). appointed  and  removable  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council ; under  the 
Act  of  1844  (sec.  2),  five  of  the  appointed  Commissioners  must  be  Roman" Catholics, 
and  (sec.  3)  religious  questions  are  referred  to  committees  consisting  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  members  respectively.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  appointed 
members  were  the  following  -.—The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  ; the  Rev. 
William  B.  Kirkpatrick,  d.d.  ; the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin;  Jonathan  Pirn;  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  O’Hagan;  the  Right  Hon.  Mountifort 
Lono-field;  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Flanagan  ; the  Hon.  Judge  Townshend;  the  Right 
Horn  W.  H.  F.  Cogan,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly. 

Under  the  original  statute  five  Commissioners  formed  a quorum.  The  Board  then 
“constantly  failed  to  have  a meeting.”  but  in  1871  the  quorum  was  reduced  to  three, 
and  they  now  “ generally  have  an  attendance  of  five.”  _ 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  (sec.  7)  to  appoint  a secretary  or  secretaries,  and 
other  necessary  officers,  and  their  salaries,  with  other  “ necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Commissioners,”  were  (sec.  8)  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  but  were,  by  the  Act  of  1864  (sec.  24),  made  payable  out  of  moneys  to  be  voted  by ' 
Parliament  for  the  purpose.  All  property  vested  in  theprevious  Charitable  Bequests  Board, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Act,  40  Geo.  II I.,  wras,  by  the  Act  of  1844  (sec.  11),  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissioners,  and  vested  in  them  upon  the  existing  trusts.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  power  affecting  school  endowments  which  was  originally  granted  was  (sec.  12) 
power  to  “ sue  for  the  recovery  of  every  charitable  donation,  devise,  or  bequest  intended 
to  be  applied  in  Ireland,  which  should  be  withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied,  and  to 
apply  the  same,  when  recovered,  to  charitable  and  pious  uses,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor  or  donors;  ” no  proceeding  could  be  taken  until  allowed  by  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitor  General,  and  no  payment  could  be  made  for  costs  (sec.  14)  unless  first 
approved  of  by  the  Treasury.  Practically,  therefore,  the  Commissioners  had  no  power 
of  interfering  unless  in  cases  where  they  were  made  aware  that  the  endowments  had  been 
“ withheld,  "concealed,  or  misapplied,”  they  could  not  in  any  respect  depart  from  the 
original  intention  of  the  donors  in  the  application  of  property  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes,  and  they  could  hold  such  landed  property  only  as  had  been  transferred  from 
the  previous  Board.  Under  the  previous  Board  “ the  solicitors  had  far  too  much  power 
over  the  property.  Everything  was  referred  to  them,  and  the  consequence  was  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  costs.” 

By  the  Act  of  1867  (30  & 31  Vic.,  cap.  54),  which  was  described  as  “tentative,”  the  Com- 
missioners were  directed  (sec.  2)  to  receive  applications  from  trustees  of  charities  for  their 
advice  or  direction  respecting  the  management  of  trust  property  or  questions  relating 
thereto,  and  they  were  empowered,  if  they  should  so  think  fit,  to  give  such  advice  as 
thev  might  think  expedient,  which,  when  given  in  due  form,  protected  the  trustees 
receiving  it  from  responsibility.  This  power  has  been  very  often  made  available. 

The  Commissioneis  were  further  (sec.  3)  empowered,  under  special  circumstances,  to 
sanction  compromises  of  claims  on  behalf  of  charities,  and  (sec.  5),  where  it  appeared 
to  them  that  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  was  requisite  or  desirable,  they  were 
empowered  to  direct  such  proceedings  to  be  instituted  ; if  it  appeared  desix-able  that 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  certify  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  him,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  think 
fit.  he  should  institute  and  prosecute  such  legal  proceedings  as  he  might  consider 
requisite  or  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
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Powers  were  given  by  the  Acts  of  1867  (sec.  6),  and  of  1871  (sec.  8)  to  recover 
by  civil  bill  charitable  donations  and  bequests  not  exceeding  £.30  principal,  or  £20 
arrears  of  annual  payments. 

By  the  Act  of  1867  (sec.  7),  and  the  Act  of  1871  (sec.  6)  in  the  case  of  any 
charitable  donation  or  bequest  not  exceeding  £'100,  or  of  any  annual  sum  payable  for 
charitable  purposes  not  exceeding  £80,  if  it  should  be  found  “ unlawful  or  impracticable 
to  apply  the  same  according  to  the  direction  or  intention  of  the  donor  or  donors,”  the 
Commissioners  were  authorized,  after  giving  public  notice  and  hearing,  all  objections 
and  suggestions,  to  apply  or  direct  the  application  of  the  same  “to  such  charitable  and 
pious  purposes  as  they  should  .judge  to  be  best,  having  regard  to  the  directions  and 
intentions  of  the  donor.”  Under  the  Act  of  186 1 (sec.  8),  and  Act  of  1871  (sec.  7), 
the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  proceed  in  Chancery  for  the  settlement  of  schemes 
for  the  application  of  charitable  property  in  such  manner  as  should  be  deemed  nearest  and 
most  conformable  to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donor  or  donors,  in  all  cases 
(irrespective  of  value)  where  it  was  fouud  “unlawful  or  impracticable;  ” to  apply  the 
same  according  to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donor. 

Ihe  Act  of  1867  (sec.  9),  empowered  any  person,  by  deed  or  will,  to  assign  or  bequeath, 
and  empowered  trustees  to  transfer  money  funds  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  might  nominate  persons  to  administer,  distribute,  or  apply  such  funds  under 
their  directions.  They  were  further  (sec.  12),  empowered  to  sanction  variations  in  the 
investment  of  securities  for  money,  and  (sec.  18),  leases,  and  the  application  of  funds 
or  the  raising  of  money  for  improvements  of  charitable  estates.  Under  special  circum- 
stances (sec.  14),  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  sanction  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
surrender  of  lands,  and  (sec.  15)  the  redemption  of  rentcharges,  securing  the  due  invest- 
ment of  any  money  arising  therefrom. 

The  Act  of  1871  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  a summary  form  of  proceeding 
in  Chancery  (sec.  9),  for  the  recovery  of  sums  exceeding  £20  and  not  exceeding  £200, 
and  (sec.  10)  in  some  other  cases,  and  (sec.  11)  extended  the  power  of  trustees  to 
transfer  property  to  the  Commissioners  to  rentcharges  and  annuities.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  also  empowered  (sec.  1 2)  to  receive  funds  in  the  absence  of  competent 
trustees,  and  (sec.  13)  to  apply  to  any  court  in  which  any  charitable  fund  remained 
unapplied  for  a transfer  of  such  fund  to  them,  and  also  (sec.  14)  in  cases  of  delay  to 
apply  for  the  conduct  of  administration  suits  affecting  charitable  property.  They  were 
also  (sec.  15)  enabled  to  compel  the  trustees  of  charitable  donations  and  bequests  to 
complete  their  number. 

These  three  statutes  appear  to  contain  all  the  existing  provisions  for  enabling  the 
Commissioners  of  Chari  table  Donations  and  Bequests  to  preserve  or  recover  the  pro- 
perty or  to  enforce  and  secure  the  due  administration  and  proper  management  of  the 
institutions  which  possess  charitable  endowments,  in  Ireland,  including  the 
great  majority  of  the  Schools  mentioned  in  this  Report.  It  will  be  observed  that 
(except  the  lands  transferred  in  1S44  from  the  previous  Charitable  Bequest  Board)  the 
Commissioners  have  no  power  to  acquire  or  hold  any  land.  They  have  never  instituted 
any  proceeding  by  way  of  inquiry,  unless  put  in  motion  by  someone  else,  and,  except 
by  legal  proceedings  formally  instituted,  they  cannot  recover  or  prevent  the  misappli- 
cation of  charitable  endowments,  while  their  power  of  varying  the  application  of 
such  endowments  is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  original  scheme  has  proved  “ unlawful 
or  impracticable.”  The  Secretaries  informed  us  that  they  were  most  anxious  to  point  out 
any  deficiencies  in  their  powers,  and  stated  that  the  Commissioners  had  very  strongly 
expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  advisable  to  give  large  powers  of  adapting  ancient 
bequests  to  modern  requirements,  and  making  changes  in  the  management  of  charities 
corresponding  to  the  changes  of  their  circumstances  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The  power  of 
taking  over  trust  property  was  “ deliberately  confined  to  stock  and  money.”  The  Board 
considered  that  they  had  not  machinery  in  their  department  for  managing  property, 
and  when  the  draft  of  the  Act  of  1867,  which  proposed  that  landed  property  should  be 
vested  in  them,  came  before  them,  they  struck  out  the  clauses,  and  stated  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  provision. 

The  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  not  a staff  sufficient  to  deal  with  all  charities  ; 
and  one  reason  stated  for  their  refusal  to  accept  enlai-ged  powers  “ is  the  economy.” 
The  staff  of  the  Board  consists  of  the  two  Secretaries,  a clerk,  a writer,  and  a messen- 
ger ; and,  therefore,  even  if  the  Commissioners  had  more  ample  powers,  they  have  not 
the  means  of  exercising  them  with  efficiency.  When  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
receive  and  audit  the  accounts  of  charities,  a minute  was  prepared  showing  that  they 
had  no  machinery  for  the  purpose,  the  staff  being  insufficient.  They  have  no  direct 
power  to  inquire  into  the  condition  or  management  of  charities.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  all  powers  of  inquiry,  or  of  an  inquisitorial  nature  were  “ purposely  excluded 
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as  far  as  possible.”  They  have  no  power  to  call  for  accounts,  or  statements,  to  require 
answers  to  any  inquiries,  or  to  inspect,  or  to  examine  on  oath.  There  is  no  official 
trustee  of  charity  lands,  as  in  England,  nor  is  there  any  existing  provision  for  the  tenure 
of  fixed  property  in  any  mode  which  would  obviate  repeated  conveyances  to  new  trustees. 
The  provision  for  the  transfer  of  charity  funds  to  the  Commissioners  is  the  only  means 
available  to  avoid  a similar  difficulty  in  the  case  of  personal  property.  There  is  no  specific 
obligation  upon  the  managers  of  any  charity  to  keep  proper  accounts,  or  to  submit  them  to 
regular  audit.  Though  the  Commissioners  receive  accounts  (voluntarily  furnished)  in 
many  cases  as  a check,  they  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  vouching  them.  No 
powers  exist  here,  as  in  England,  of  uniting  schools,  appointing  or  removing  trustees 
schoolmasters  or  other  officers,  of  varying  or  enlarging  the  powers  of  visitors,  of  extending 
or  regulating  education,  and  there  is  no  direct  power  (except  through  a scheme  obtained 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery)  of  reorganizing,  altering,  or  adding  to  the 
trusts  of  endowments.  The  more  extended  powers  which  the  Commissioners  possess  in 
the  case  of  charities  having  incomes  not  exceeding  £30  a year,  or  capital  not  exceeding 
£300,  have  been  very  largely  availed  of,  and  no  reason  why  those  powers  should  not 
be  extended  was  stated  by  the  secretaries,  except  that  the  staff  was  not  sufficient. 

We  met  with  many  instances — for  example,  Leamy’s  school,  Limerick,  and  Dr.  Hall’s 
charity,  Limerick — where  large  sums  had  been  spent  in  repeated  appointments  of 
trustees,  in  the  vouching  of  accounts,  and  in  obtaining  modifications  of  existing  schemes 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the  existence  of  more  efficient 
and  summary  powers  vested  in  a central  authority,  similar  to  those  existing  in  England 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  and  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  might  have  been  applied 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  while  in  a great  number  of  cases — for  example,  the  endow- 
ments vested  in  “ Ministers  and  Churchwardens,”  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  or 
members  of  Religious  Orders — the  tenure  of  the  endowments,  as  well  landed  as  personal 
property  , appeared  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  position. 


Endowments  under  the  Management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

Dublin,  Bertrand’s  Charity,  No.  11,  Eccles-street. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  Peter  Bertrand,  who  died  June  26th, 
1806,  had  by  his  will  devised  certain  property  in  land  and  houses,  which  in  1857 
produced  a net  annual  income  of  £480  14s.  Id.,  for  the  establishment  of  a charity 
school  for  the  religious,  literary,  and  musical  education  of  fifteen  orphan  girls  and  for 
apprenticing  them  in  Protestant  families  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  Mary’s 
Abbey  Meeting  House  (Presbyterian),  and  of  the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
Werburgh  and  St.  Peter,  and  of  St.  Nicholas’  parish  if  the  school  should  be  in.it,  and 
their  successors  for  ever.  The  property  was  in  1857  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  but  was  then  mortgaged  for 
£5,000  which  had  been  charged  upon  it  for  the  payment  of  accumulated  renewal  fines 
and  arrears.  The  school  had  not  been  established  on  account  of  the  delay  attendant  on 
a Chancery,  suit,  the  costs  of  renewal  fines,  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  a receiver 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  want  of  adequate  exertfon  on  the  pare  of  the 
former  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1873  in  the  house  No.  11,  Eccles-street,  Dublin,  taken  for 
the  purpose  at  a rent  of  £70  per  annum,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  twenty  orphan 
girls  were  maintained  and  educated  in  it,  under  the  care  of  a matron  receiving  a salary  of 
£70  per  annum.  The  management  was  regulated  by  a scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  which,  in  addition  to  the  ex-officio  Governors,  the  incumbents  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  St.  Werburgh’s  parishes  and  the  two  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
formerly  of  Mary’s  Abbey  but  now  of  Rutland-square,  Dublin,  three  other  Governors 
were  appointed  with  a power  of  co-option. 

The  children  received  only  a plain  English  education,  the  matron  being  the  sole 
teacher,  except  that  the  Secretary  to  the  institution  also  gave  instruction  for  two  hours 
each  week  in  vocal  but  not  in  instrumental  music,  receiving  £l6  per  annum  for 
doing  so. 

The  property  was  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  through  their  agent,  Mr.  Maffett,  and  they  paid  over  the  income  to  the  Go- 
vernors, who  met  once  a month  and  paid  the  accounts,  the  supplies  being  obtained  as 
required  for  the  institution  by  the  matron.  The  pupils  were  admitted  between  the  a°-es 
of  eight  and  twelve,  and  were  to  leave  at  seventeen.  A sum  of  £50  per  annum  was, 
under  the  scheme,  set  apart  for  an  apprenticing  fund,  but  up  to  the  time  of  our  inquiry, 
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though  several  pupils  had  been  taken  away  by  their  surviving  parents,  only  one  had  been  Commis- 
apprenticed.  I upils  were  admitted,  if  children  of  Protestant  parents  and  in  distressed  %°ner.s  °J 
circumstances,  having  lost  one  parent,  either  father  or  mother.  Dmations 

The  pupils  were  examined  half-yearly  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  the  examiner  of  Erasmus  "and 
Smith  s schools.  Mr.  Moore  reports : — ' Bequests. 

“ The  institution  is  in  every  respect  a model.  The  house  was  in  perfect  order,  though  I gave  no  App  C 
notice  whatever  of  my  visit,  and  the  arrangements  all  that  could  be  desired.  I examined  all  the  p.  271.’’ 
girls  in  the  usual  subjects,  and  the  answering  was  of  the  highest  order.  The  house  accommodates  20 
inmates,  18  were  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  remaining  2 being  Presbyterians.” 

Though  the  institution  has  thus  at  length  been  made  efficient,  its  history  affords 
melancholy  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  provided  for 
the  management  of  such  charities  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  William  Gernon,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commissioners  for  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  informed  us  that  the  property  (which  consists  of  houses  and  building 
ground  at  Portobello  and  Clanbrassil-street,  and  the  South  Circular-road,  Dublin),  was  Evid., 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  as  a “ damnosa  hereditas,”  under  the  11th  section  of  16552- 
the  Act  of  1844,  having  been  previously  vested  in  the  Board  established  by  the  Act  40, 

Geo.  III.  Mr.  Gernon  “ had  no  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  very  much 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  it.”  The  existing  Commissioners  could  not  take  lauded  properties, 
and  felt  a disinclination  to  manage  those  transmitted  from  the  former  Board.  They  had 
always  stated  that  they  had  not  machinery  in  their  department  for  managing  property. 

Until  they  “settled.”  the  property  by  giving  leases,  there  was  not  a Board  that  had  not  16570-72. 

“ Bertrand  before  it  m some  shape  or  form.  For  ten  years  it  had  occupied  the  constant  16565. 
attention  of  the  Board  at  its  weekly  meetings,  and  was  a source  of  much  trouble. 

In  1867  a report  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  giving  Evid., 
the  history  of  the  charity  from  its  foundation.  At  the  death  of  the  founder  in  1806,  the  16553. 
property  was  worth  £240  per  annum,  but  subject  to  a mortgage  of  £l,000.  It' was 
held  by  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  renewable  on  pay- 
ment of  fines.  The  brother  and  administrator  ot  the  testator  having  absconded  with 
a sum  of  £306,  a suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery  in  1807,  a receiver  was  appointed,  and  in 
1808  a decree  for  execution  of  the  trusts  was  obtained.  The  property  was  afterwards 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests.  From  180S  to  1845  there  was  constant  liti- 
gation ; the  rental  was  wholly  absorbed  in  costs  paid  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  incurred  in  suits  brought  against  them  by  their  tenants  and  by  the  mort- 
gagees, m consequence  of  the  neglect  to  keep  down  the  renewal  fines.  On  27th 
September,  1845,  only  about  £1,600  was  forthcoming,  and  no  renewals  having  been 
taken  out  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  offer  to  the 
Archbishop  £6,135,  of  which  they  arranged  to  pay  £1,000  in  hand,  and  the  remaining 
£5,135  was  charged  as  a further  mortgage  on  the  property,  the  original  mortgage  for 
£1,000  being  still  outstanding.  From  1845,  under  the  management  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners, matters  steadily  but  slowly  improved ; in  1854  the  mortgage  debt  to  the 
Archbishop  had  been  reduced  to  £2,358,  and  the  original  mortgage  had  been  paid  off,  but 
renewal  fines  amounting  to  £1,053  had  again  accumulated,  and  a renewal  was  obtained  on 
granting  a mortgage  to  the  Archbishop  for  £3,411.  In  1859  the  mortgage  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, having  been  reduced  to  about  £2,311,  was  paid  off  out  of  a loan  of  £2,400 
obtained  upon  a transfer  of  the  security  to  other  mortgagees,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  for  accumulating  the  surplus  income  to  pay  off  the  charges.  In  1865  the  accumu- 
lations amounted  to  £1,762  Government  stock,  out  of  which  £1,161  3s.  was  paid  in  1866 
for  a grant  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a fixed  rent  of  £190  6s.  In  1867  the  value  of  the 
premises  had  increased,  owing  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  lettings,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  had  raised  the  gross  rental  to 
£985  3s.  10 d.  The  profit  rent  was  then  £794  17s.  10c?.,  which  was  expected 
soon  to  rise  to  £819  17s.  10c?.,  which  would  leave  a net  income  of  £750  available 
lor  the  charity,  so  soon  as.  the  mortgage  should  be  paid  off.  The  Commissioners 
resolved  to  postpone  putting  the  charity  into  operation  until  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  in  1870  the  Commissioners  in  their  twenty-fifth  annual  report  announced  16594. 
that,  having  cleared  off  the  incumbrances  and  raised  the  income  to  a punctually  paid 
net  annual  rental  of  £750,  they  were  about  to  bring  the  charity  into  operation. 

A scheme  was  settled  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  1873  the 
school  was  opened,  but  after  a lapse  of  sixty-six  years  from  the  original  gift  of  the 
endowment.  .During  this  period  (except  in  the  payment  of  the  original  mortgage  for 
£1,000),  nothing  whatever  had  been  realised  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
whole  income  of  the  estate  had  been  lost,  or  spent  in  current  outgoings  and  the  costs  of 
litigation  and  management.  I he  rental  had,  however,  been  largely  increased,  chiefly 
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by  lettings  made  between  1SG4  and  1867,  when  a large  part  of  the  property  consisting  of 
building°grourd  was  let  upon  building  leases  and  several  lots  of  houses  were  also  let 
by  the  Commissioners. 

' Mr.  William  Hamilton  Maffett,  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  informed  us  that  the 
gross  rental  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  £1,024  6s.  10c7  We  found  several  instances 
fn  which  more  houses  than  one  had  been  let  together  at  rents  below  the  tenement  valua- 
tion, and  considerably  below  the  value  as  estimated  by  the  agent.  In  one  case  four 
houses,  which  Mr.  Maffett  supposed  to  be  worth  £150  per  annum,  and  the  tenement 
valuation  of  which  was  £116,  were  let  for  £100  per  annum.  In  another  instance  seven 
houses,  with  a piece  of  building  ground  containing,  a frontage  of  200  feet,  were  let  for 
£120  per  annum,  the  houses  alone  being  valued  at  £124  ; these  lettings  were  made  in 
some  cases  without  advertising  for  offers.  Of  the  building  ground  a plot  containing 
3a.  3 r.  14p.  was  let  in  February,  1866,  in  one  lot,  at  £150  a year,  for  a term  of  150  years. 
At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  this  holding  had  been  subdivided,  and  was  covered  with 
buildings  valued  at  about  £4,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Maffett  thought  that  the  house 
property  would  have  let  better  in  small  lots,  but  the  Commissioners  got  rid  of  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  by  letting  to  persons  who  took  the  houses  for  the  purpose 
of  making  profit  from  them,  and  who  might  manage  the  houses  more  cheaply,  and  have 
the  repairs  done  more  economically.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  lettings  could  not 
have  been  made  better  on  the  system  which  was  adopted,  though  he  did  not  think  that 
system  a correct  one. 

It  appeared  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  that  Mr.  Maffett  had  generally  been  con- 
sulted in  reference  to  the  lettings, and  further,  that  valuations  had  been  obtained,  that  adver- 
tisements had  been  published  in  several  cases,  and  that  considerable  trouble  was  taken  by 
theCommissionersthemselvesin  reference  to  thedisposal  of  the  property.  Several  members 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  thoughtthat  letting  the  house  property  in  small  lots  would  be 
exceedingly  troublesome,  “that  the  tenants  would  be  constantly  coming  with  memorials 
and  giving  trouble  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  business  in  the  office,”  and  that  letting 
the  building  ground  in  large  lots  to  solvent  tenants,  with  covenants  to  build,  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  “ After  most  mature  consideration  the  Board  thought  it  better,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  Charity,  to  let  the  houses  to  middlemen  rather  than  manage  the  pro- 
perty themselves.” 

The  conclusion  suggested  was,  that  having  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ powers  of  managing  such  property,  they  had  acted  wisely  in  letting  it  as  they 
did,  but  that  the  income  realized  for  the  Charity  was  far  less  than  the  actual  value  of 
the  estate,  or  than  might  have  been  obtained  under  more  active  and  less  fettered 
management. 

The  deductions  allowed  to  the  tenants  for  poor’s-rate  and  water-rate  exceeded  £50  per 
annum,  and  the  full  poundage  was  deducted  from  the  rents  paid,  even  where  those  were 
mere  ground  rents,  and  the  premises  were  occupied  by  valuable  buildings  let  to  under- 
tenants. Mr.  Maffett  told  us  that  he  knew  this  mode  of  calculation  to  be  “perfectly  wrong,” 
and  that  the  tenants  were  entitled  to  deduct  only  the  proportion  which  the  rents  they 
paid  bore  to  the  rents  they  received  from  the  under-tenants,  but  he  stated  that  he  allowed 
the  deductions  by  the  directions  of  the  secretaries. 

It  appeared  that  in  1876  he  had  claimed  to  deduct  on’y  the  proper  amount  from  the 
rent  payable  by  the  tenant  of  the  largest  plot  of  building  ground,  Mr.  Stokes,  whose 
rent  was  £150,  while  the  valuation  of  the  property,  then  built  upon,  was  about 
£4,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Stokes  objected,  and  the  Secretary,  on  the  21st  July.  1876, 
directed  Mr.  Maffett  in  that  one  gale  of  rent  to  settle  on  the  usual  terms,”  and  to 
make  a statement  to  the  Board,  when  they  met  in  the  following  October.  Mr.  Maffett 
treated  this  as  a continuing  direction.  The  matter  escaped  the  secretary’s  recollection, 
and  the  rates  continued  to  be  allowed  on  the  full  scale  without  question  for  three 
years.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  on  our  examination  of  Mr.  Maffett.  The 
Commissioners  then  communicated  with  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  with 
the  agent  of  the  Pembroke  estate,  and  with  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Kincaid  as  land  agents 
of  high  standing,  and  finding  that  the  deductions  were  usually  allowed  at  the  full 
poundage  rate  upon  the  rent,  the  Commissioners  directed  Mr.  Maffett  to  continue  to 
allow  it  accordingly,  though  informed  that  the  practice  “ involved  considerable  loss, 
was  not  the  “ strictly  legal  course,”  and  was  adopted  for  special  reasons  stated  in  the 
replies  received.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Bertrand  estate,  which  is  let 
chiefly  on  building  leases  at  mere  ground  rents,  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of 
taxation  prevalent  in  Dublin,  the  Secretary  appeared  to  admit  that  the  course  thus 
adopted  might,  in  that  instance,  involve  a loss  approaching  five  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
income  of  the  Charity. 
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Limerick. — Dr.  Hall’s  Charity,  Nicholas-street. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  institution  was  founded  by 
the  will  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall,  who,  in  the  year  1687,  bequeathed  certain  house  pro- 
perty in  the  city  of  Limerick,  for  the  support  of  an  almshouse  and  charity  schools,  and 
appointed  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Sheriff  of  Limerick  to  be  the  overseers 
of  the  charity.  The  number  of  children  intended  by  the  founder  to  be  educated  was 
twenty  boys  and  as  many  girls.  The  affairs  of  the  charity  have,  since  1834,  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and.  Bequests.  The  Royal 
Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that,  at  the  date  of  their  inquiry,  the  estate  consisted 
of  house  property,,  then  worth  nearly  £200  a year,  but  stated  to  be  rapidly  deteriorating 
in  value.  In  addition  to  the  house  property  there  was  also  a sum  of  £379  Three  per 
Cent,  stock,  but  no  annual  aid  was  afforded  from  that  soui'ce,  and  it  was  “ to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  dividends  were  allowed  to  accumulate.”  The  Royal  Commissioners, 
1854—8,  reported  that  no  efficient  control  was  exercised  over  the  schools,  and  that! 
besides  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  endowment,  there  seemed  also 
to  be  inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  charity  estate. 

We  received  evidence,  at  Limerick,  from  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  and  Mr.  Widdess,  the 
local  agent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  from  which  the 
condition  of  the  charity  appeared  to  be  very  bad.  Afterwards  we  examined  Mr. 
Hercules  H.  MacDonnell,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  on  the  subject.  ITe  prefaced  his  evidence  by  stating  that 
the  property  belonging  to  Hall’s  school  only  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  £10,  Irish,  for 
the  master,  £10  for  the  mistress,  and  £10  for  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
purchase  for  the  pupils  of  specified  books ; and  that  this  £30,  Irish,  a year  was  the  entire 
of  the  educational  endowment.  He  submitted  that,  having  ascertained  that  income 
to  be  forthcoming,  the  inquiry  into  the  property  for  other  charitable  endowments 
was  not  for  our  Commission,  but  was  wholly  ultra  vires.  Having  been  informed  in 
Limerick  that  a large  part  of  the  property  from  which  the  educational  endowment  was 
derivable  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  further  that,  at  one  time,  the 
schoolmaster  had  resigned  because  there  were  no  funds  to  pay  him,  and  that  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry  it  was  in  contemplation  to  abandon  the  school,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
pursue  the  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that  Mr.  MacDonnell  stated  that  he 
was  anxious  to  afford  us  the  fullest  information. 

Ihe  history  of  the  charity  was  very  lamentable.  The  property,  situate  in  a decaying 
part  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  consisted  of  houses  now  about  200  years  old.  On  July  22nd, 
1828,  the  Secretary  of  the  then  Board  of  Bequests  reported  that  the  building  of  the  institu- 
tion was  nearly  in  ruins.  In  1829  a bill  was  filed  in  Chancery,  and  a receiver  was  appointed 
in  1835,  who  was  paid  £50  per  annum  for  managing  the  property  until  1843,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Bequests.  In  1 845  it  was  transferred,  “ in  invitum,”  to 
the.  present  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  in  the  same  year 
notice  was  sent  to  them  that  a presentment  would  be  made  to  take  down  the  houses  as 
dangerous.  One  of  the  Commissioners  took  the  papers  for  examination,  and  another, 
in  June,  1845,  was  asked  to  inspect  the  premises  and  report  on  them,  which  he  dicl 
in  the.  following  October.  Ultimately  an  estimate  at  £485,  for  repairing  the  almshouse 
and  different  other  buildings,  was  accepted  and  carried  out.  In  1 847  the  impairs  were 
completed,  but,  after  advertising,  only  £30  could  be  got  as  rent  for  six  houses.  From 
1847.  to.  1862  the  Secretary  could  “find  nothing  but  tenants  not  paying  rent, 
dilapidations,  and  so  forth.”  He  stated  that  “ though  this  charity  was  not  so  formidable 
as  Bertrand’s,  it  had  come  before  the  .present  Board  124  times,  besides  involving  a very 
large  correspondence.”  In  1 862  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  was  taken  as  to  “ proceeding 
for  a scheme.”  “It  was  this  case,  and  the  legal  difficulties  of  it,  which  led  to  the 
legislation  in  1867.”  “The  law  officers  directed  a certain  course.”  The  Commissioners’ 
counsel  “ thought  there  was  an  omission,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General  amended 
their  first  opinion.”  Then  they  “ had  further  proceedings,  and  went  under  a different 
Act.”  It  was  next  found  that  they  “ should  have  relators  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  Board  declined  to  be  relators,"  because  in  another  case  of  the  same  kind 
they  were  pulled  up  by  the  Treasury,  and  had  a sharp  correspondence  because  they 
asked  the  Treasury  to  pay  some  costs.  There  was  a sharp  conflict  between  the  then 
Master  of  the. Rolls  and  Mr.  Peel,”  and,  ultimately,  a “long  statement  was  sent  to  the 
treasury,  stating  the  necessity  of  legal  proceedings,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
the  Charity  could  not  be  managed  without  a new  scheme,  and  the  Board  was  debarred 
by  the  previous  decision  of  the  Treasury  from  running  any  risk  of  costs.”  In  conse- 
sequence  of  I his  communication,  the  'i  reasury  said  they  would  see  about  having  the  law 
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altered,  and  the  Act.  of.  1867  was  passed.  The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that, 
without  an  order  of  the 'Court  of  Chancery,  they  could  not  apply  the  funds  to  repairs. 
In  1868  the  overseers  reported  that  they  could  not  apply  a sum  of  £200,  Irish,  which 
under  the  founder’s  will  was  devoted  to  a loan  fund  for  apprentices  ; but  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  thought  the  loan  fund  not  “ imprac- 
ticable ” in  the  sense  which  would  enable  them  to  vary  its  application.  They  also 
considered  themselves  bound  to  accumulate  £10,  Irish,  per  annum,  directed  by  the  will 
to  be  paid  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  these  provisions 
should  be  varied  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Proceedings  were  taken,  but  in  July,  1870, 
the  Court  decided  otherwise,  and  obliged  the  Commissioners  to  keep  the  £200,  Irish, 
for  the  loan  fund,  and  the  £10,  Irish,  per  annum,  for  the  poor  debtors  ; but  it  authorized 
them  to  advance  £250  for  repairs,  which  were  then  urgently  needed. 

Under  this  scheme,  which  was  finally  adopted  in  1871,  the  local  management  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  Mayor,  and  Sheriff:  of  Limerick,  all  for  the  time  being, 
and  two  other  overseers.  The  scheme  provided,  in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  will, 
that  a widows’  almshouse, : a school  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  kept  in  the  almshouse 
building,  a loan  fund  for  apprentices  with  a capital  of  £200,  Irish,  and  a fund  of  £10, 
Irish,  per  annum,  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors  should  be  maintained,  and  it  provided 
that  £250,  but  no  more,  should  be  expended  upon  the  repairs  of  the  house  property  and 
the  building  of  the  almshouse  and  school.  After  paying  the  costs  of  obtaining  this 
scheme,  no  funds  were  available  for  carrying  it  out  except  £216,  Consols,  and  £256  Go- 
vernment Three  per  Cent,  stock.  On  November  11th,  1874,  the  overseers  reported;— 

« That  four  houses  belonging  to  the  charity  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  the  City  Engineer 
required  them  to  be  taken  down  ; that  it  would  require  £450  to  put  them  in  tenantable  condition, 
when  they  would  produce  from  £40  to  £50  a year,  and  the  Governors  requested  that  any  funds 
available  might  be  so  applied.” 

Before  making  any  decision,  the  Board  desired  their  Secretaries  to  bring  the  state  ol 
the  funds  before  them.  On  the  18th  November  they  reported 

“ That  the  £250  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1S71  for  repairing  the  houses  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  overseers  of  the  charity  ; that  the  Board  was  bound  under  the  schem  e to  retain  for  the 
loan  fund  as  much  stock  as  was  then  equivalent  to  £200  Irish,  and  that  the  whole  charity  funds 
now  consisted  of  £256  11s.  Gel.  New  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  and  £216  12s.  6 cl.  Consols.  It  was 
ordered — That  to  the  extent  of  £250  the  Commissioners  will  advance  the  balance  of  the  amoimt 
in  their  hands,  after  deducting  the  stock  reserved  for  the  loan  fund,  if  the  overseers  are  of  opinion 
that  such  advance  may  be  made  beneficial  to  the  charity  property,  either  by  repairing  some  of  the 
houses  and  pulling  down  others,  or  by  finding  a lessee  who  will  arrange  to  put  the  four  houses  in 
repair,  receiving  the  £250,  or  by  such  other  plan  as  the  overseers  may  suggest.” 

The  overseers  obtained  an  offer  from  Mr.  M'Carthy,  a local  builder,  to  take  the 
dilapidated  houses,  “ for  a term  of  years  to  be  agreed  on,”  at  a rent  of  £20  per. annum, 
on  condition  of  his  receiving  £100  from  the  Commissioners  on  putting  the  premises  into 
repair.  On  17th  March,  1875,  the  Commissioners — 

« Ordered  that  Mr.  Widdess  be  informed  that  the  Board  will  grant  a lease  of  the  four  houses 
to  Mr.  M‘ Car  thy,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £20,  for  the  term  of  150  years,  and  will  allow  him  a sum 
of  £100  out  of  the  money  now  in  hands.” 

In  the  month  of  December  following  their  solicitor  had  drafted  the  lease,  but  Mr. 
M'Carthy  had  taken  no  step  and  declined  to  proceed  further ; and,  the  case  having  been 
brought  before  the  Board,  the  solicitor  reported  that  Mr.  M1  Car  thy,  though  frequently 
applied  to  both  by  the  agent  and  the  solicitor,  had  not  executed  the  lease,  while  the  draft 
had  been  laid  before  his  solicitor  and  returned.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
served that  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  M'Carthy  had  not  specified  the  number  of  years  for 
which  he  proposed  to  take  the  lease,  and  that  thel-e  was  no  complete  contract  in  writing 
which  could  be  enforced.  The  matter  was  brought  again  before  the  Board  on  12th 
January,  1876,  when — 

“A  further  letter  from  the  Board’s  solicitor,  dated  20th  instant,  was  read,  stating  his  opinion 
that  there  was  no  contract  with  Mr.  M'Carthy  by  which  he  was  bound.  Ordered  (1st) — That 
the  Board  will  not  put  the  charity  to  the  cost  of  a doubtful  proceeding  against  Mr.  M'Carthy. 

(2nd) That  the  Board’s  solicitor  formally  apprise  Mr.  M'Carthy  by  letter  that,  if  within  ten  days  he 

does  not  execute  his  lease,  the  Board  will  consider  the  negotiation  with  him  at  an  end,  and  will 
proceed  to  set  the  premises  to  some  other  person.” 

Mr.  M'Carthy  would  not  take  the  premises,  and  the  Board,  on  9th  February,  1876, 
ordered ; — 

“ That  the  local  managers  be  requested  to  confer  together  as  to  the  best  way  of  letting  the  pre- 
mises and  that  the  Board  will  be  prepared,  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands,  to  make  an  allowance  to 
another  tenant,  or  will  apply  it  to  pay  for  repairs  undertaken  and  executed  under  the  supervision  ol 
the  local  managers.” 
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In  the  meantime  no  part  of  the  £250,  the  expenditure  of  which  the  scheme' -had  Gommis- 
authorised  (except  £24,  paid  to  put  a house  in  order  after  a tenant  had  been  evicted),  had 
been  laid  out,  and  the  premises  had  become  so  ruinous  that  the  overseers  on  4th  April  Donation 
1876,  passed  a resolution  : — ’ and 

“ That  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  expedient  to  remove  the  dilapidated  buildings  intended  to  have  S&’ 

been  conveyed  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  requested  to  authorise  an  outlay  for  Evict, 
the  repairs  of  the  alms-house  generally.”  , -11320. 

The  houses  which  Mr.  M'Carthy  had  offered  to  take  then  became  completely  ruinous.  jBvid 
They  were  four  houses,  situated  in  Nicholas-street,  Limerick,  adjoining  and  in  front  of  16637. 
the  alms-house  and  school,  but  not  part  of  •the  same  structure,  though  the  alms-house 
and  school -were  approached  from  the  -street  by  a passage  through  the ' dilapidated 
premises.  These  houses  remained  down  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry  in’  ruins  and  unpro-  11338-40. 
ductive,  though  it  was  stated  that  if  they  had  been  repaired  they  could  have  been  very 
easily  let  for  £10  to  £12  per  annum  each. 

On  19th  July,  1876,  the  overseers  resolved : — 

“ That  a recommendation  be  made  to  the  proper  authority  that  the  mixed  school,  at  present  carried  Evict, 
on  at  the  alms-house,  be  changed  to  an  infant  school  for  children  from  three  to  ten  years  old.  That  11320. 
the  Secretary  be  directed  ‘to  advertise  for  and  receive  estimates  on  specifications,  to  be  made  by* a 
competent  person,  for  the  thorough  repair  of  the  alms-house  and  school-rooms  in  Nicholas-street. 

That  the  exact  sum  available  for  the  Apprentice  Loan  Fund  be  ascertained  from  the  Commissioners 
in  Dublin.  That  the  Debtors’  Trust  Fund  is  not,  nor  can  be  made,  practicable  ; and  the  trustees  are 
of  opinion  that,  with  permission,  the  fund  and  accumulations  thereon  could  be  utilised  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Dawson,  the  High  Sheriff,  will  explain  personally  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Dublin,  viz. in  building  houses  of  one  storey  high  on  the  site  of  the  dilapidated  property  belonmim- 
to  the  charity,  and  adjacent  to  the  alms-house  in  Nicholas-street.” 

The  Commissioners’  agent,  Mr.  Widdess,  got  a professional  man  to  prepare  a specifi-  Evid., 
cation,  for  whiph  he  paid  £5,  and  obtained  an  estimate  of  between  £140  and  £150  for  11383-7. 
the  whole  repairs  of  the  alms-house,  and  putting  up  a new  gate  in  front.  This  was  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval,  but  they  never  took  any  step  on  it.  The 
overseers  also,  on  26th  October,  1876,  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  a tender  from  a 
Mr.  Quin,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 

On  26th  March,  1877,  the  overseers  unanimously  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  be  requested  to  ratify  -p  ■ , 
the  tender  for  repairs  of  the  alms-house  and  schools,  Nicholas-street,  which  was  accepted  by  the  11399 
overseers,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  23rd  day  of  October  last,  as 
the  building  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  that  the  Board  be  respectfully  requested  to  take 
immediate  action  in  this  matter.  It  was  resolved  that  the  vacancies,  of  which  there  are  two  at 
present,  for  widows,  or  any  further  vacancies  which  may  occur  pending  the  proposed  repair  of  the 
alms-house,  be  not  filled  up  until  the  repairs  are  executed,  owing  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
rooms.  The  overseers  again  wish  to  record  their  inability  to  carry  out  the  working  and  inten-  ' 
tions  of  the  Poor  Debtors  and  Apprentice  Loan  Funds,  and  would,  therefore,  again  suo-gest  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  utilize  the  accumulations  of  those  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  charity, 
in  the  way  of  permanent  repairs  to  the  present  property,  or  rebuilding  houses  now  in  a state 
of  ruin.” 

No  notice  appeared  to  have  been  taken  of  this  resolution,  and  after  a year’s  delay,  on 
20th  April,  1878,  all  the  six  overseers,  including  gentlemen  of  different  denominations  Evid. 
and  ways  of  thinking,  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  report : — 11323-6. 

“ We,  the  undersigned  overseers  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall’s  charity,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the  trusts 
under  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall’s  will,  cannot  be  advantageously  worked  out.  (1.)  As  regards  that  portion 
of  the  scheme  (clause  4)  which  relates  to  the  Loan  Fund,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
because  theve  are  actually  in  Limerick  no  apprentices  of  a class  to  whom  ive  should  be  disposed  to 
make  loans,  the  practice  of  taking  apprentices  having  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  given  up  ; (2.)  but 
if  there  were  at  anytime  apprentices  setting  up  in  trade  or  business,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  accept  small  loans,  if  obliged  to  give  such  security  as  we  should  most  certainly 
insist  upon.  (3.)  The  uselessness  of  this  branch  of  the  charity  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick  asked  the  trustees  of  the  Jubilee  Loan  Fund,  some  time  ago,  whether  that 
institution  could  be  made  more  useful  if  its  capital  were  increased,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  grant  a 
greater  number  of  loans  to  poor  persons,  he  was  answered  that  it  had  already  the  means  to  o-ive  as 
much  accommodation  in  this  way  as  was  prudent  and  desirable.  (4.)  The  expense  of  a clerk  and 
fees  would  assuredly  swallow  up  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  sum  under  this  head.  Loan  funds 
are  now  so  numerous  that  deserving  young  apprentices  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest  with  reasonable  security.  Secondly  : with  regard  to  clause  No.  5,  which 
states  that  the  Commissioners  may  allocate  annually  £10,  Irish,  to  redeem  poor  debtors,  it  seems 
plain  to  us  that  the  new  Debtors’  Act  renders  this  provision  unnecessary. — Such  being  our  opinion, 
we  suggest  that  the  sums  of  money  devoted  to  those  two  branches  of  the  charity  should  be  set  free’ 
and  made  available  for  rebuilding  those  houses  in  front  of  the  alms-house  which  are  now  roofless 

and  in  ruins.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a large  return  would  result  from  this  outlay probably 

as  much  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

X 2 
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We  further  desire  to  mention  that  the  Alms-house  is  in  pressing  need  of  considerable  repairs,  and 
hew  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  specification  for  this  work  already- 
furnished  to  them  on  the  23rd  October,  1876,  and  to  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Quin,  which  we  con- 
sider should  be  accepted.  - , 

On  the  completion  of  the  alms-house,  including  the  school-rooms  and  the  teachers  apartments 
therein  contained,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a suitable  schoolmaster  and  mistress  should  be  appointed, 
there  bein"  now,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  former  master,  to  whom  a pension 
of  £10  per3 annum  had  been  paid,  sufficient  funds  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  teachers  as  would 
render  the  schools  efficient  and  attractive. — Dated  at  the  Palace,  Limerick,  this  20th  day  of  April, 
1878.” 

This  report  was  signed  by  the  Bishop,  the  Mayor,  the  Dean,  the  High  Sheriff,  and 
Messrs,  Robert  Hunt  and  R.  Vere  O’Brien,  the  other  two  overseers,  and  was  forwarded 
as  their  unanimous  recommendation  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  Dean  stated  that 
nothing  whatever  was  done  upon  it.  . . . . . 

In  explanation  of  the  silence  and  inaction  of  the  Commissioners  during  the  period 
from  9th  February,  187(5,  when  they  ‘'requested  the  local  managers  to  confer,”  until 
20th  November,  1878,  when  the  overseers’  report  of  20th  April,  1878,  seems  to  have 
been  first  taken  into  their  consideration,  the  Secretary  said  that  the  Commissioners  were 
“ bound  by  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,”  “ did  not  want  to  deal  merely  with  one 
branch,”  and  “ were  delaying  to  get  an  agreement  as  to  what  the  new  scheme  should  be.” 
“ It  was  obvious  that  the  school  was  not  working,  and  would  not  work,  and  that  eventually 
it  should  be  suppressed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; and  then,  instead  of  having  two  or 
three  sickly  branches  of  the  charity,  there  would  be  one  healthy  branch — namely,  the 
alms-house.”  He  also  said  that  “ the  Board  was  dealing  with  all  the  branches,”  but  the 
only  minute  to  which  we  were  referred  indicating  that  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
sidered the  project  at  all  was  the  following,  dated  20th  November,  1878,  which  was 
referred  to  by  the  Secretary  as  “stating  all  that  was  done  in  the  matter.”  : — 

« Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  informed  the  Board  that  this  case  was  standing  over  for  many  months 
and  that,  as  owing  to  the  other  business  on  the  paper  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  it  forward,  he 
had  requested  the  Board  to  fix  this  day  for  its  special  consideration.  He  read  the  scheme  as  finally 
sanctioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  dated  23rd  May,  1871.  He  stated  that  of  the  four 
branches  of  the  Charity  as  laid  down  by  the  scheme,  the  asylum  was  the  only  one  which  appeared 
to  have  been  worked  in  conformity  with  it,  and  that  even  that  had  been  made  exclusively  Protestant. 
As  regarded  the  debtors’  branch  the  changes  in  the  law  had  rendered  it  impracticable.  The  Loan 
Branch  had  never  been  put  into  operation,  and  the  £200  set  apart  for  that  purpose  was  still  un- 
touched, and  the  overseers  had  frequently  expressed  their  inability  to  carry  it  out.  The  school  had 
not  been  carried  out  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  scheme,  and  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  had 
received  a return  setting  forth  the  ages  of  the  children  in  attendance,  from  which  it  appears  that 
some  of  them  were  only  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  age,  and  that  for  a considerable  period  there 
had  been  no  schoolmaster,  but  only  a mistress.  The  Secretary  further  stated  that  the  Dean  of 
Limerick  had  expressed  a wish  that  the  school  should  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  be  placed  in  a posi- 
tion to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  last  session.  Mr. 
Gernon  laid  before  the  Board  resolutions  passed  by  the  overseers  at  meetings  held  in  July,  1876, 
March,  1877,  and  May,  1878.  These  last  set  out  at  length  the  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
overseers,  the  loan  branch  could  not  be  worked,  and  suggested  that  the  sums  devoted  for  this  and  the 
debtors’  branch  should  be  set  free  and  made  available  for  rebuilding  the  houses  in  front  of  the  alms- 
house, which  are  now  roofless  and  in  ruins,  and  expressing  their  opinion  that  a return  of  eight  to 
ten  per  cent,  would  probably  result  from  the  outlay  ; further  stating  that  the  alms-house  was  in 
pressing  need  of  repairs,  and  suggesting  that  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  alms-house,  in- 
cluding3the  school  and  teachers’  apartments,  it  would  be  possible  from  the  income  of  the  Charity  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a good  school  master  and  mistress,  and  to  make  the  school  efficient  and  attrac- 
tive. The  Secretary  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chai  les  Dawson,  who  had  filled  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  Limerick  in  1876,  and  who  had,  during  his  year  of  office,  taken  a great 
interest  in  the  Charity,  the  Mayor  and  High  Sheriff  had  not,  as  a rule,  interfered  as  ex-offi.cio  over- 
seers with  the  working  of  the  charity,  although  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Mayor  for  the  present  year,  and 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  High  Sheriff,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  overseers  in  April,  1S78,  and  had,  with  the 
other  overseers,  signed  the  resolutions  then  adopted.  The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  a commu- 
nication addressed  by  Mr.  Dawson  to  the  overseers,  dated  30th  December,  1876,  stating  his  opinion 
that  the  school  was  unnecessary  as  being  in  close  contiguity  to  other  good  free  schools,  both  for  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  which  did  n.ot  exist  in  the  time  of  the  testator,  but  suggesting,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  thought  necessary  to  continue  it,  that  the  fact  of  religious  instruction  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  be  conspicuously  placarded  on  the  school  premises. 
Mr.  Dawson  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  loan,  fund  could  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to 
young  men  in  Limerick,  who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship  and  who  were  about  commencing 
business,  and  he  suggested  that  the  asylum  is  the  portion  of  the  Charity  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, improved,  and  extended  The  Secretary  informed  the  Board  that  the  income  of  the  charity 
consisted  of  an  annual  sum  of  about  £150,  derived  from  rents  of  houses,  and  other  deteriorating  pro- 
perty, in  the  old  portion  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  that  there  was  also  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  Commissioners  in  consols,  £200  12s.  6c?.,  and  in  New  Threes  £214  10s.  5cZ.,  and  in  cash  arising 
from  accumulated  dividends  on  those  two  sums,  £44  2s.  4d  There  is  also  an  unapplied  balance  of 
income  in  the  hands  of  the  local  agent,  of  the  present  amount  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  Ordered — 
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That  the  secretary  inform  the  overseers  that  the  Board  having  carefully  considered  the  present  posi- 
tion of  this  Charity  is  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  revised,  and  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  alone  competent  to  revise  it.  That  a proceeding  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense  to  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  which  will  be  much  increased  if  the  overseers 
do  not  agree  on  the'  modifications  and  changes  that  are  necessary.  That  the  Secretary  request  the 
overseers  to  hold  a special  meeting  to  consider  the  present  position  of  the  Charity,  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  the  amendment  of  the  scheme,  and  that  in  order  to  guide  their  deliberations,  he  inform 
them  that  the  present  views  of  the  Board  are,  that  the  loan  fund  branch  has  not  become  impracti- 
cable, or  that,  if  it  has,  it  is  owing  to  the  overseers  not  having  taken  effectual  steps  to  carry  it  out. 

That  the  school  as  at  present  .conducted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  scheme.  That  it  is  not  in- 
tended on  the  one  hand  to  be  an  infant  school,  nor  on  the  other  to  be  an  intermediate  one,  but  that 
it  should  be  one  solely  for  primary  education.  That  the  Secretary  throw  out,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  overseers,  whether  a portion  of  the  income  intended  for  educational  purposes  might  not  advan- 
tageously be  applied  in  the  establishment  of  a National  school,  and  in  supplementing  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  and  other  kindred  purposes.  That  if,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Dawson,  or  for  any  other  reasons,  the  overseers  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible successfully  to  keep  up  the  school,  they  ought  to  consider  whether  the  almshouse  cannot  be 
improved,  and  the  benefits  of  it  extended  to  a larger  number  of  persons.  That  the  debtors’  branch 
stand  over  for  further  consideration.” 

The  Dean  informed  us  that  all  the  Mayors  took  an  interest  in  the  institution,  and  the  Evid., 
statement  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Mayors  and  High  Sheriffs  had  11303-5. 
not,  as  a rule,  interfered,  did  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The  state- 
ments attributed  to  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
overseers,  though  apparently  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with  their  views. 

The  substance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Commissioners  was  communicated  to  the 
overseers,  with  observations  and  suggestions  from  the  Secretary,  in  the  name  of  the 
Board,  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gernon  to  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  dated  25th 
November,  1878  : — 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir, — From  the  pressing  nature  of  the  business  of  this  office,  and  the  number 
of  cases  to  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  I found  it  impossible  to  get  this  ^339 
case  forward  in  the  ordinary  course.  I therefore  requested  the  Board  to  fix  last  Wednesday,  the 
20th  instant,  for  its  special  consideration.  The  Board  on  that  day  applied  itself  attentively  to  the. 
four  branches  of  the  charity,  as  propounded  in  the  scheme  formed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it 
gave  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  various  suggestions  and  resolutions  laid  before  it  by  the  over- 
seers ; especially  to  their  resolutions  of  April,  1878.  I think  you  will  more  fully  understand  the 
entire  case  if  you  will  allow  me  to  deal  With  the  four  branches  seriatim.  First,  the  Debtors’  Branch ; 
this  branch  may,  for  the  present,  be  excluded  from  consideration,  as  the  amount  provided  for 
carrying  it  out  will  either  merge  into  the  general  income  or  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  for 
other  purposes,  the  general  subject  of  similar  charities  being  now  under  their  special  consideration. 

Second,  the  Loan  Fund  Branch.  It  is  evident  that  this  branch  of  the  scheme  has  not  been  put  into 
operation,  but  it  appeared  equally  evident  to  the  Boai'd  that  no  sufficiently  serious  efforts  had  ever 
been  made  by  the  overseers  to  give  it  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board  was  unable  to  disguise 
from  itself,  that  from  the  very  commencement  there  appeared  to  be  a decided  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  overseers  to  wox’k  it,  and  it  was  of  opinion  that  this,  more  than  any  inherent  im- 
practicability in  the  thing  itself,  has  caused  this  branch  of  the  charity  to  fail.  Had  the  overseers 
been  in  a position  to  report  that  they  had  made  active  exertions  to  carry  out  this  portion  of  the 
sc'ieme,  and  that  they  had  been  unsuccessful,  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  impracticability,  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  Board  is  unable  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  become  impossible  to  work  it.  Thirdly,  the  School.  The  Board  regards  the  present 
position  of  this  branch  of  the  charity  as  most  unsatisfactory ; and  it  is  of  opinion  that,  as  at  present 
administei-ed,  it  is  not  within  either  the  letter  or  the  policy  of  the  scheme.  It  is,  in  fact,  little 
else  than  an  infant  school.  I mentioned  to  the  Board  the  desire  which  you  verbally  expressed  to 
me  of  having  the  school  so  reconstructed  as  to  qualify  it  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  of  last  session,  but  while  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  an  infant  school,  so  neither  was  it  intended  to  be  anything  but  a school  for  primary 
education.  The  Board  would  wish  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  overseers,  whether  the 
portion  of  the  income  set  apart  for  a school  might  not  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a good  National  school,  and  towards  supplementing  the  salaiies  of  the  school  teachers, 
and  other  like  purposes.  The  Boai'd,  however,  understands  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  this  school  is  its  close  contiguity  to  other  excellent  schools,  both  for  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  this  difficulty  may  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense  to  the  funds 
of  the  Board,  and  probably  will  be,  if  the  overseers  are  not  able  to  agree  among  themselves  upon 
some  recommendations  which  may  be  considered  advisable  and  satisfactory  by  the  Board,  and  by 
the  Court.  The  Board  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  a special  meeting  of  the  overseers  should  be 
convened — care  being  taken  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  member — that  the  entire  position  of 
the  Charity  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  which  will  be  the 
more  weighty  if  unanimous,  should  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.” 

Though,  the  Secretaries  appeared  to  be  under  a different  impression,  the  Dean  stated  Evid., 
that  there  had  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  overseers  as  to  the  Loan  16629. 
Fund,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gernon’s  letter  they  repeated  their  opinions  that  the  Loan  11335- 
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Fund  branch  -was  impracticable,  adding-,  as  a proof,  that  the  “Jubilee  Loan  Fund,”exist- 
ing  in  Limerick,. had  a considerable  sum.  in  hands  which  could  not  be  lent  out  with 
advantage.  They  also  unanimously  approved  of  the  proposal  to  allocate  the  income 
intended  for  the  .school  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  alms-house  branch  of  the  Charity. 
On  18th  December,  1878,  the  Commissioners  ordered — 


“ That  the  Board’s  • solicitor  he  instructed  to  bring  the  scheme  of  23rd  May,  1871,  before  the 
Court,  with  a view  to  its  revision  and  alteration  in  such  form  as  Board’s  counsel  may  advise; 
that  the  petition  pray  the  Court  to  abolish  the  present  school  as  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
and  to  apply  the  portion  of  the  income' -heretofore  expended  oil  the  school  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  alms-house  ; also -that  the  Board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  expend  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  alms-house  into  proper  repair,  and;  if  necessary,  to  enlarge  the  accommodation  ; 
that  it  further  pray  that  the  portion  of  the  income  heretofore  set  aside  for  poor  debtors  shall  also 
be  applied  in  sustainment  of  the  alms-house ; that  the  loan  fund  branch  of  the  charity,  and  the  fact 
of  its  non-application  by  the  present  overseers,  be  specially  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Court, 
with  a view  to  its  deciding  whether  it  will  continue  it  or  alter  its  future  application.” 


Proceedings  were  soon  afterwards  instituted  in  Chancery  accordingly,  and  were 
still  pending  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (April  12,  1880),  but  “ the  Vice-Chancellor 
had  stopped  the  case  for  affidavits  as  to  whether  the  school  could  be  worked  or 
not.” 

Meanwhile  the  alms-house,  though  temporary  repairs  were  done  by  the'  agent,  was 
deteriorating,  and  the  school  building  was  in  such  a state  of  repair  that  the  overseers 
“ could  carry  on  nothing  with  any  satisfaction.”  Dean  Bunbury  stated  that  the  actual 
fabric  of  the  alms-house  and  school-rooms  was  in  want  of  ordinary  repair,  “ tumbling 
down,  and  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.”  Mr.  MacDonnell  appeared  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  these  complaints  related  only  to  the  ruined  houses,  and  that  the 
alms-house  was  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  Mr.  Widdess,  the  agent,  but  that  gentleman 
stated  that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Commissioners  the  state  of  the  property, 
“ particularly  the  alms-house,  and  the  ruins  in  front  of  it;  the  houses  in  the  occupation 
of  tenants  were  pretty  well  seen  after.”  He  showed  Mr.  Gernon  the  state  of  the  pre- 
mises,  and  the  condition  the  alms-house  was  in,  three  or  four  years  befoi-e  our  inquii-y, 
but  nothing  was  done  in  consequence.  Mr.  Widdess  himself  did  nothing  “ but  some 
temporai-y  repairs,  putting  on  slates,  and  eleai-ing  gutters  ; ” these  repairs  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  cash  in  hands  accruing  from  the  rents. 

On  July  7th,  1879,  an  affidavit  to  be  made  in  support  of  the  application  for  the  new 
scheme  was  approved  of  as  containing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  overseers,  and  they, 
at  the  same  time,  resolved— 

“ That  the- efficiency  of  the  charity  may  be  best  promoted  by  devoting  all  its  available  funds  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  .the  alms-house,  and  with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object  the  overseers  recommend  that  some  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  should  be  applied,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  in  front  of  the  alms-house,  from  the  'rents  of 
which  a considerable  addition  to  the  funds  of  tho  charity  would  arise.” 

It  was  also  proposed  by  the  Mayor,  seconded  by  the  Dean,  and  resolved— 

“ That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a portion  of  the  funds  of  this  charity  be  expended  on 
the  repairs  of  the  alms-house.  1 


We  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  MacDonnell  to  this  resolution,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  adopted  five  years  after  the  urgency  of  the  z-epairs  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  three  and  a-half ‘years  after  Mr.  Quin’s  tender  for 
the  execution  of  them  had  been  unanimously  recommended  for  acceptance.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether. any  thing  had  been  done  to  repair  the  houses,  he  replied— 

“ There  was. not,  because  the  Board  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  the  charity  by  a 
scheme  ol  the  Court.  ° j j . 

And  when  aslod  why  nothing  was  done  upon  the  request  of  the  overseers  of  the;  26th' 
March,  1877,  for  “immediate  action”  on  the  tender  for  repairs  forwarded  on.  the.  23rd 
October,  1876,  he  said  — 


Because  the  Board  were  waiting  tor  some  unanimous  decision  to  be  come  to  by  tire 'over- 


seers;  . 

“ The  alms-house  and  school 


,,  u£u  omiwx  . . .-  was  in  sufficient  repair;  but  Ihe  Commissioners  wanted 

the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  abolish  the  school,  and  then  they  would  expend  money  in 
re-modelling  the  house,  they  naturally  said  they  would  consolidate  the  fund.” 


At  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  181)4-8,  the  rental  of  the 
charity  estate  was  £208  Is.,  the  net  annual  income  from  land  was  £162  12s.  10 cl.  and 
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that  from  trust  funds  was  £11. 7s.  5 d.  The  education  in  the  boys’  school  was  then 
in  amount  and  quality  rather  above  the  average,  and  the  school  was,  in  many  respects, 
conducted'  on  good  principles.  In  the  girls’  school  the  standard  of  education  was 
very  low.  In  1857  there  were  forty-five  boys  and  thirty-two  girls  on  the  roll,  and 
the  master  received  £36  18s.  5 cl , and  the  schoolmistress  £21  per  annum  from  the 
•endowment. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  rental  was  £165  18s.  2d,  having  beenreduced  by  the  loss 
.of  the  rents  of  the  four  houses  which  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  only  “ trust  funds  ” were 
the  funds  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  20th  November,  1878.  The  disbursements  were 
■made  by  the  agent,  who  out  of  the  endowment  paid  £40  to  eight  widows,  inmates  of  the 
:almshouse,  £2Q  to  the  schoolmistress,  and  £10  to  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  as  chaplain  of 
the  institution,  under  the  founder’s  will.  Other  outgoings  bi-ought  up  the  expenditure 
to  £130  2s.  7d.  In  the  returns  made  to  us  it  was  stated  that  but  one  school  was  now 
maintained,  it  was  a “mere  infant  school,”  and  the  education  was  “merely  rudimentary.” 
The  average  attendance  was  eighteen.  The  pupils  were  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eleven  years,  and  all  were  Protestants;  There  was  no  schoolmaster,  and  the  school- 
mistress received  a salary  of  £20  under  the  scheme  of  1871. 


Cork. — Rahan  Parochial  Schools : Cotter  Endoiomcnts. 

These  endowments  are  an  instance  of  those  of  which  the  accounts  are  annually  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  we  therefore 
mention  here  the  somewhat  remarkable  history  of  the  Charity,  although  the  schools 
benefited  by  it  are  “Parochial”  and  “National”  Schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  mentioned  as  an  endowment  in  operation,  but  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  “ Rahan  Parochial  School,”  to  which  John  Rogerson  Cotter 
and  Denis  Buckley,  on  2 1st  March,  1821,  granted  a site  upon  which  school  buildings, 
valued  at  £7  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  were  erected  at  a cost  of  £230  15s.  3d.  derived  from 
the  “ Lord  Lieutenant’s  Building  Fund  ” and.  other  sources.  The  object  of  the 
endowment  was  stated  to  be  “ for  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  a member  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  teach  children  nominated  by  the  Minister  or  Grantor  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  to  children  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Church  Catechism,  under  regulation  of  the  Minister.”  Among  the 
“ endowments  not  in  operation”  the  Loyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  also  mentioned  a 
devise  by  Henry  Johnston  Cotter,  by  will  proved  11th  June,  1S33,  of  lands  containing 
221a.  1r.  29p.  and  producing  a net  annual  income  of  £100  11s.  3 cl.,  “for  the  promotion 
of  Scriptural  Education  in  the  parish  of  Rahan.”  It  was  reported  : — 

“The  whole  produce  of  estate  has  been  hitherto  absorbed  by  costs  in  Court  of  Chancery.  There 
is  now  (1857)  a small  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Charity,  which,  with  the  sum  payable  by  the 
Receiver,  will  be  applied  to  object  of  testator  without  delay.” 

Among  the  “ endowments  lost,”  the  Royal  Commissioners,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
“Books  of  Bequest  Board,”  mentioned  a bond  for  £500  given  by  the  same  testator  for 
the  same  object,  part  of  which  was  “ expended  on  schools  in  parish  of  Rahan ; the  rest 
lost  by  insolvency  of  the  obligor  of  the  bond.” 

The  lists  furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
contained  no  reference  to  these  endowments,  and  we  failed  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  “ balance  ” mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
but  we  found  that  the  landed  estate  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Cotter,  who  furnished  his  accounts  annually  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  that  the  net  income  was, 
apparently  with  their  sanction,  distributed  among  several  schools  in  the  parish  ot 
Rahan,  including  National  Schools  in  which  “ Scriptural  education”  was  given  to 
children  of  different  denominations.  The  schools  which  appeared  to  receive  benefits 
from  the  endowments  included  the  following  : — No.  1.  Rahan  “ Parochial  School.”  The 
. buildings  of  this  school  contained  male  and  female  school-rooms,  and  teachers’  apart- 
ments, and  were  valued  at  about  £5  per  annum.  They  were  erected  in  1824,  and  were 
kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the  endowment,  from  which  the  master  (who  was  the  only 
teacher),  received  a salary  of  £30.  The  clay  school  was  attended  by  15  pupils  (12 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  3 Roman  Catholics),  and  the  night  school  was 
attended  by  24  pupils,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  books  used  were  those  of  the  National 
Board ; the  Protestant  children  were  instructed  in  Scripture  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attended  the  school  read  the  Douay 
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Commis-  Version  of  the  New  Testament.”  A Scriptural  examination  was  held  annually.  It  was 
Charitable  st&ted  in  the  master’s  return  that  the  lands  constituting  the  endowment  contained  222 
Donations  acres,  and  were  let  to  three  tenants  at  a rental  of  £l 18  10s.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being 
j,an(l.,;  .£76  10s.  per  annum.  The  rents  vrere  collected  by  the  agent  of  the  trustee,  and  lodged 

equests.  ban|^  ftncl  disbursements  were  drawn  quarterly,  the  accounts  being  forwarded 
annually  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  No.  2.  Knuttery 
Returns.  “ National  Male  and  female  Schools.’’  These  schools  were  possessed  of  a site  held  rent- 
free  for  ever,  containing  1a.  2r.  Op.  ; the  master  also  held  3a.  Oh.  Op.  adjoining,  at  a rent 
of  £3  ; he  received  £26  per  annum  towards  his  salary  from  the  endowment,  from  which 
“ some  other  expenses  for  repairs,  &c.,”  were  also  defrayed.  The  school  premises  were 
stated  to  have  been  built  in  1876  by  the  “ Rev.  George  E.  Cotter,  trustee,”  and  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair  from  the  endowment  fund.  The  secular  instruction  was  “ according 
to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  At  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious 
Instruction  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  by  all  those  who  have  attained  a suitable 
proficiency  in  reading.”  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  62  pupils  on  the  roil  of 
the  male  school,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  female  school  was  held  in  the  same  building, 
and  appeared  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  teacher  received  £8  per  annum 
from  the  endowment  in  part  payment  of  her  salary.  No.  3.  Lcivally  “National  School.” 
This  was  a “mixed”  school,  built  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  John  APCarthy,  Parish  Priest 
of  Mallow  (now  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne),  with  the  aid  of  local  subscriptions. 
The  manager,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  was  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  O’Regan,  p.p., 
Mallow.  The  head  teacher  received  £8  per  annum  from  the  endowment,  in  addition  to 
a salary  of  £35,  and  results’  fees  amounting  to  about  £22,  received  from  the  National 
Board,  and  school  fees  amounting  to- about  £12  per  annum.  The  assistant  teacher 
received  £4  per  annum  from  the  endowment,  in  addition  to  other  emoluments  received 
from  the  National  Board,  amounting  to  about  £3S  per  annum.  There  were,  at  the  date 
of  our  inquiry,  112  pupils  on  the  roll,  all  Roman  Catholics.  They  received,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  secular  instruction,  religious  instruction  in  the  “ Douay  Scripture, 
Catechism,  &c.” 


Kerry:  Dingle  National  School. — Dr.  Foley’s  Endoioment. 

This  endowment  is  one  now  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a school  of  a different  character 
from  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  testator’s  bounty.  It  was  at  one  time  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  was 
HjP’  supposed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-S,  to  beheld  by  that  Board.  This  was  not 
the  case,  except  as  to  one  sum  of  <£l  00,  but  we  mention  the  endowment  here,  as  its  history 
affords  another  instance  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  educational  charities  adopted  by  the 
Board,  and  of  the  defective  provision  for  the  safety  and  due  application  of  charitable  funds. 
The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854--8,  mentioned  among  the  “ endowments  not  in  operation” 
the  Dingle  National  School,  which  was  stated  to  be  entitled,  under  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Foley,  proved  20th  December,  1849,  to  £40  “rent  or  annuity  paid  by  Bequest 
Board,  and  £60  accumulation  invested,”  also  to  be  possessed  of  a site  containing  1a.  Oh.  Op., 
under  a grant  from  Catherine  Fitzgerald  in  1834,  and  of  school  premises  valued  at  £10 
per  annum,  provided  from  a building  grant  of  £162  from  the  National  Board  and  sub- 
sci'iptions  amounting  to  £137  13s.  lo5.  The  object  of  Dr.  Foley’s  bequest  was  “for 
clothing  the  poor  children  attending  the  Dingle  National  School,”  and  the  school  was 
stated  to  have  been  “ discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a Christian 
Ibid.,  Brothers’  School  in  the  town.”  Of  the  school-house  it  was  reported “ The  house 

p.  334.  seems  _ to  be  generally  in  good  condition  ; but  in  consequence  of  its  not  having  been  in 

operation  as  a school  for  several  years,  and  no  repairs  having  been  made  in.  it  during 

that  period,  the  windows  and  slates  are  becoming  defective,  but  these  might  be  repaired 

at  present  at  a small  expense.  The  house  was  occupied  for  some  years  as  an  auxiliary 
workhouse,  and  in  1853  a sum  of  £10  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  its 
repair  ; but  this  sum  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expended  upon  it.”  It  was  further 
stated  : — “ The  Christian  Brothers  attracted  to  their  school  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  who  had  been  attending  the  National  school ; the  Protestant  children  are 
educated  in  the  Parochial  school  in  Dingle.” 

In  consequence  of  complaints  that  this  endowment  was  not  applied  for  the  benefit  of. 
a school  of  the  class  which  was  intended,  we  made  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  reference  to  it,  and  were  informed  by  their  Secretary, 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gernon,  by  letter  dated  21st  October,  1S80,  that  the  Board  had  not,  since  1857,  had 
\V.  Gernon,  standing  to  its  credit  any  sum  or  annuity  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dingle  school,  nor  had 
Oct  ’ 1880  ^ “ any  s-hare  in  the  administration  of  the  charity,  save  as  regards  a sum  of  £100 

which  was  lodged  to  its  credit,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  in  April,  1854,  by  Mr. 
Collis,  receiver  over  the  property  on  which  the  annuity  of  £40  was  charged.” 
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Mr.  Gernon  enclosed  the  following  minute  of  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  on  Commis- 
26th  March,  IS 63: — sioners  of 

Charitable 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  R.C.  Bishop,  forwardino-  Donations 
a cheque  upon  the  Provincial  Bank  for  £188  Is.  3d.,  which  he  desired  should  be  placed  to  the  andJSe1uests- 
credit  of  this  charity,  being  a balance  received  from  Mrs.  Collis,  widow  of  Mr.  Collis,  upon  foot  of  an  Min.  26 
account  for  rents  of  houses  in  Tralee.  Read  also  Mr.  Gernon’s  reply  returning  the  cheque,  as  contrary  March, 
to  the  Commissioners’  rule,  and  desiring  to  know  upon  what  grounds  Dr.  Moriarty  desired  that  the  1863. 

Board  should  receive  the  deposit.  Dr.  Moriarty ’s  reply  thereto  read,  stating  that  £100  had  been 
received  by  the  Commissioners  on  16th  February,  1854.  Minutes  of  old  Board  read,  also  those  of 
13th  January,  28th  April,  5th  May,  and  28th  October,  1853 ; 19th  January  and  16th  February,  1854, 
by  the  latter  of  which,  it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  £100  had  been  lodged  for  the  purpose  of  securino- 
the  Board  against  costs  of  preparing  a deed  to  appoint  new  trustees,  but  which  deed  was  not 
prepared,  and  the  money  was  subsequently  paid  to  the  patron  of  the  school  at  Tralee.  “ Ordered— 

That  Bishop  Moriarty  be  informed  that  the  Board  has  no  authority  to  accept  the  money,  as  proposed 
.by  him,  and  that  the  lodgment  referred  to  was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  does  not 
afford  a precedent  for  receiving  money  in  this  instance.” 

Mr.  Gernon  stated  in  his  letter  that  the  Board,  having  decided  that  the  annuity  was  Letter,  21 
properly  payable  to  the  local  patron  of  the  Dingle  school,  and  not  to  the  Board,  the  Oct.,  1880. 
Commissioners  paid  over  the  £100  in  their  hands  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  the 
then  patron  and  manager  of  the  school,  “with  the  exception  of  a small  sum  required 
for  costs  incurred.”  He  explained  that  the  Board  declined  to  accept  payment  ot  the 
arrears  and  accumulations  of  the  annuity,  “ it  not  having  at  that  time  the  power  of 
accepting  money  and  annuities  conferred  on  it  in  1867  by  the  Act  30  & 31  Vic.,  cap. 

54,  sec.  9,  and  subsequently  by  34  & 35  Vic.,  cap.  102,  sec.  11.” 

It  did  not  appear  that  after  the  passing  of  these  statutes  any  step  was  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  annuity  or  the  arrears  and  accumulations.  We  were 
informed  by  the  manager  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Dingle  ( vide  supra,  p.  127), 
that  the  trustees  of  that  school  now  receive  the  annuity,  and  apply  the  endowment  iw™’  P‘ 
towards  clothing  the  poor  children  in  attendance  at  their  school. 


IX— MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOLS.  Miscella- 

neous 

County  of  Dublin : The  College  of  St.  Columba,  Whitechurch.  Schools. 

This  school,  founded  “ for  a system  of  religious  education  in  strict  accordance  with  Com  ig-4_ 
the  principles  and  formularies  of  the  Established  Church,  the  course  of  instruction  to  S,  Rep.  Vol. 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  and  provision  to  be  IIL,  pi  34.  ’ 
made  for  the  education  of  Irish  speaking  clergymen,”  was  stated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  to  possess  school  premises  and  lands  of  the  extent  of  54a.  2a.  12p., 
of  the  annual  value  of  £105.  The  house  and  lands  were  purchased  in  1848,  the  school 
having  occupied  Lord  Boyne’s  house  at  Stackallan  from  its  foundation  in  1843  until 
1849.  There  were,  in  1857,  31  pupils  on  the  roll,  all  boarders;  the  fees  charged  were 
£84  per  annum.  _ The  salary  of  the  Head  Master  or  “ Warden,”  was  £200,  and  the  five 
teachers  under  him  received  salaries  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £400. 

It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  school  was  founded  in  1843,  when  a considerable  sum 
was  raised  by  public  subscriptions,  the  late  Lord  Primate  being  the  principal  contri-  Evid.  3512 
butor.  In  1849,  a lease  for  999  years  of  the  house  and  fifty-two  acres,  subject  to  a ' 
rent  of  £100,  was  purchased  for  £3,500.  The  remainder  of  the  subscriptions  had 
been  expended,  before  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  repairing,  improving,  and  adding  to  the 
school  buildings,  the  value  of  which  was  stated  to  be  £15,000.  The  Warden  stated  that 
during  the  “ bad  times,”  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  had  kept  the  college  up,  and  “ but 
for  the  Lord  Primate  it  would  have  sunk  long  ago.” 

The  constitution  of  the  college  is  strictly  collegiate.  The  governing  body  consists  of  Evid.,3509- 
a Warden  and  Fellows,  who  are  not  to  be  less  than  four,  and  were  at  the  date  of  our  11- 
inquiry  fifteen  in  number.  The  chief  business  of  the  Fellows,  two  of  whom  are  also 
trustees,  is  to  elect  the  Warden,  who,  when  appointed,  summons  and  presides  over  the 
meetings  of  the  governing  body.  The  present  trustees  are  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
and  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  Esq. 

It  was  stated  that  there  was  no  endowment  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  income 
derived  from  fees  amounted,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  to  £5,000  per  annum,  of  which 
about  £l,600  was  paid  to  the  staff,  about  £1,600  was  spent  upon  provisions,  and  Evid.,  3515. 
£l,400  on  rent  and  household  expenses,  repairs,  &c. ; leaving  a balance  of  £400,  which 
was  expended  on  improvements.  An  exhibition  of  £34  a year,  tenable  for  two  years  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  attached  to  the  college,  being  provided  by  the  interest  on  a 

Y 
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Miscella-  sum  of  £700  raised  by  subscription  in  memory  of  Dr.  Todd.  This  fund  was  invested  in 
neous  Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Preference  Shares. 

beiooj.  jn  the  year  1875;  £2,000  was  expended  in  building  a new  school-room,  and  in  the 
Evid.,351S.  present  year  a new  chapel  has  been  erected,  for  which  a special  subscription  was  raised. 

The  Warden’s  salary  was  still  nominally  £200,  but  a capitation  fee  of  £5  on  each  boy 
had  been- added,  and  with  advantages  in  board  and  house  accommodation  his  emolu- 
ments were  estimated  at  £930.-  The  assistant  teachers,  six  in  number,  received  fixed 
salaries  varying  from  £220  to  £100,  and  amounting  altogether  to  £1,000,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Warden  thought  it  would  be  well  to  allow  them  capitation  fees  : it  would 
App.  A.,  p.  appear  from  Mr.  Mahafiy’s  report,  that  this  has  since  been  done.  At  the  date  of  our 
247.  inquiry  there  were  86  boys  on  the  roll,  of  whom  7 were  day  boys.  All  were  members 

of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

E 'i  3528  The  warden  stated  that  of  the  boys  about  one-tliird  were  the  sons  of  independent 
VK  ’ country  gentlemen,  one-third  sons  of  clergymen,  and  the  remainder  sons  of  professional- 
men.  lie  did  not  take  any  day  boys  except  the  sons  of  neighbouring  gentry,  and  he 
Evid.  3564.  limited  the  admission  of  pupils  strictly  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  charge 
for  boardex’S  had  been  eighty  guineas  per  annum,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Wai'den,  soon  after  his  appointment,  was  reduced  to  sixty  guineas,  as  the  number  of 
pupils  was  found  to  be  declining,  and  this  was  the  highest  charge  at  any  other  school 
in  Ireland.  The  Warden  stated  that  the  course  was  based  on  the  English  school 
3544^3557  system;  classics  were  undoubtedly  made  the  chief  subject  of  study ; great  prominence 
was  also  given  to  English  literature  and  composition  ; all  the  boys  learnt  Fx-ench,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  German  ; any  boy  who  much  disliked  Greek  was  allowed  to 
substitute  for  it  modei'n  languages  ; there  was  provision  for  teaching  a natural  Science 
class  which,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  numbered  nearly  twenty  boys,  the  subjects  being 
Calendar  — botany,  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  and  geology.  Yocal  and  instrumental  music 

of  the  were  also  taught,  with  special  inference  to  Church  music.  In  1854  the  teaching  of  the 

College.  Irish  language  had  been  discontinued,  being  considered  the  less  likely  of  the  two  objects 

of  the  foundation  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  funds  being  insufficient  for  both. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  the  education  was  conducted  in  this  peculiar  way,  that  each 
App.  A.,  p.  tut01.  or  assistant  taught  all  the  subjects  in  turn,  but  taking  the  head  class  in  his  own 
speciality,  and  the  whole  school  working  at  the  same  subjects  simultaneously.  The 
tutors  also  took  great  part  in  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  in  the  supervision  of  the 
dormitories ; they  were  all  English  public  school  men  by  education,  and  their  position 
was  made  so  secure  and  attractive  by  the  warden  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  men 
of  good  standing  and  manners,  such  as  are  found  in  good  English  schools ; they  also 
had  a direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  one  quarter  of  their  income  fluctuating 
with  the  number  of  the  boys.  From  his  brief  examination  it  did  not  appear.  to  hixn  that 
the  “ system  of  having  every  master  teaching  everything  worked  well  in  science.”  He 
found  the  boys’  answering  singularly  uneven,  and  the  little  boys  seemed  better  for  their 
age  than  most  of  the  older'  ones.  In  classics  the  education  was,  no  doubt,  more 
ambitious  than  in  other  Irish  schools.  Credit  was  given  for  essays  and  for  English 
verse  translations,  as  well  as  for  compositioxxs  in  Greek  axxd  Latin,  and  this  ought  to 
produce  better  scholars.  There  were  also  many  special  prizes  for  extraneous  subjects, 
such  as  Divinity  and  Irish  antiquities,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  any  remarkable 
answering.  The  dormitories  were  practically  full  under  the  active  and  stirring  manage- 
ment of  the  present  Warden,  but  Mr.  Mahaffy  thought  that  the  school  ought  to  be  far 
larger.  The  dormitories  and  school-rooms  were  well  ventilated,  spacious,  and  very  well 
kept.  The  oxily  room  actually  untidy -was  the  boys’  library,  which  looked  uncomfortable 
and  little  used.  There  was  an  excellent  racquet-court,  and  also  two  Eton  fives-courts, 
but  the  present  boys  had  but  little  taste  for  these  games,  and  the  courts  looked 
deserted.  There  was  an  excellent  swimming  bath  within  the  grounds,  and  plenty 
of  water  at  high  pressure  from  the  mountain  ; nothing  was  waxiting  for  the  boys’ 
comfort  but  a gymnasium  and  a workshop. 

Ibid  248  Mr.  Mahaffy  remarks  unfavourably  upon  “ the  harsh  system  of  puxxishments  adopted 
’P’  ’ by  the  warden.” 

Antrim  ; Belfast  Academy. 

The  Belfast  Academy  was  founded  as  a boarding  and  day  school  in  -17S5,  by  public 
1854^-8  subscriptions  amounting  to  £928  13s.  6d.  Irish;  the  original  subscribers  beixxg  called 
Kep.,p.’l39.  “ Patrons.”  A plot  of  ground  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  held  upon  lease,  was  purchased 
Evid.,  ’ in  the  names  of  three  trustees  for  £1,243  19s.  Id,  and  the  amount  of  the  subscription 

8836.  with  a further  sum  of  £700  Irish,  borrowed  on  xnortgage  from  the  trustees  of  a fund 
left  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  educating  ministers  for  .the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  expended  in  acquiring  the  site  and  erecting  the 
school  buildings. 
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In  1803  and  1322  further  mortgages  (amounting  together  to  £700  Irish)  were  Miscdla* 
granted  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bruce,  the  then  Principal  of  the  academy,  to  secure  advances  JS®*** 
made  by  him  for  the  purposes  of. the  institution,  on  tbe  terms  that  while  he  held  the  *-—* ' 
office  of  Principal,  interest  should  not  be  charged.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  Principal, 
who  was  appointed; in  1826,  and  still  held  that  position  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry’ 
informed  us  that  the  loan  from  “ The  Maxwell  Trustees  ” was  obtained  upon  an  under- 
standing that  while  the  premises  were  used  as  a place  of  education,  no  interest  should 
be  charged,  but  the  deed  contained  no  . covenant  to  that  effect,  and  no  record  of  the 
transaction  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  the  institution.  No  interest  was  ever  paid  upon 
the  Maxwell  mortgage,  but  after  Dr.  Bruce’s  retirement  in  1822,  interest  upon  his 
mortgages  was  paid  by  his  successors.  Subsequently  to  Dr.  Bryce’s  appointment  the 
trustees  advanced  a sum  of  £1,400,  with  which  sum  they  paid  the  amount  due  upon 
Dr.  Bruce’s  mortgages  (taking  a transfer  of  the  securities),  and  at  a cost  of  £700  they 
also  procured  the,  conversion  of  the  .original  lease  (then  within' thirty-nine  years  of 
expiration)  into  a perpetually  renewable  interest,  subject  to  a rent  of  £10  5s.  and 
renewal  fines  amounting  to  about  £2  per  annum. 

The  buildings  got  into  disrepair,  payment  of  the  mortgages  was  demanded,  and  other 
attempts  to  raise  funds.  having  proved  unavailing,  the  Principal  and  masters,  in  1834, 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  trustees  by  which  they  undertook  to  raise  funds  to  pav 
off  the  debts  nnd  repair  the  buildings,  upon  condition  of  their  being  admitted  to  a share 
in  the  management  of  the  academy.  A sum  of  about  £1,200  was  then  collected,  and 
was  applied  , towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  upon  the  mortgages.  The  balance 
was  provided  by  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  mortgages  were  assigned  to  the  Principal 
and  one  trustee  upon  trust  (subject  to  the  amount  advanced  by  the  trustee)  for  the 
Principal  and.  masters,  subject  to  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of- the  academy.  In 
1861  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  or  removal  of  the  Institution, 
and  owing  to  doubts  as  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Maxwell  mortgage,  proceedings  were 
taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  which  an  order  was  made  on  the  12th  May,  1864,  APP-  K-’ 
declaring  the  property  discharged  from  the  Maxwell  mortgage.  A scheme  for  the  p‘  336' 
future  management  of  the  academy  was  adopted  in  1876  by  which  two  free  scholarships 
were  instituted  to  be  called  the  Maxwell  scholarships. 

Since  1865  the  original  site  of  the  academy^  which  had  become  very  valuable  but  Was 
unsuitable  for  a school,  has  been  let  at  a gross  annual  rental  of  £955,  one  tenant  paying, 
in  addition  to  a rent,  a fine  of  £1,500.  The  rent  of  another  tenant,  amounting  to  £580 
a year,  was  reducible  to  £180  by  payment  of  £8,000  in  instalments  payable  in  1878, 

1879,  1880,  and  1881,  after  which  the  gross  rental  of  the  school  estate  will  be  £555  a 
year.  A fresh  subscription  was  opened  in  1865,  and  a sum  of  £1,328  2s.  4 cl.  was 
collected,  which  was  lent  “ on  good  security  at  call”  until  1876;  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  a charge  for  debts  had  been  paid  off,  and  there  remained  a balance  of 
£1,128  7s.  9cl. 

In  1878  arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  academy  to  the  suburbs  of  Evict, 
Belfast,  and  a new  site  was  selected  near  the  Antrim-road,  2a.  2r.  lip.  in  extent,  at  an  8837.’ 
annual  rent  of  £143  10s.  ; deducting  this  rent  and  the  head-rent  of  the  original  site 
from  the  rental  of  £555,  there  remains  a net  yearly  rental  of  about  £400  as  an 
endowment  for  the  new  school. 

The  contract  for  the  new  buildings,  which  were  in  progress  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Evid, 
amounts  to  £9,100,  and  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  outlay  upon  them  by  the  fines  ^855. 
mentioned  above  and  the  balance  of  the  subscription  fund.  The  patrons  expect  to  have 
about  £1,000  surplus,  with  which  they  propose  to  build  a master’s  house. 

The  management  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  scheme  adopted  by  App.  K., 
the  Court  of  Chancery  : subscribers  of  fifty  -guineas  and  upwards  are  to  be  Patrons  of  p-  330. 
the  Academy,  and  to  elect  from  their  own  number  a Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of 
a warden,  two  vice-wardens,  a treasurer,  a secretary,  and  six  others.  The  warden,  vice- 
wardens, and  three  directors  are  to  retire  annually,  and  not  to  be  re-eligible  for  a year. 

The  Principal  and  masters  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Directors  from  a list  containing  not 
more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  names  submitted  by  the  “Board  of  Masters,” 
and  the  Directors  are  to  have  the  power  of  dismissing  the  Principal,  vice-principal,  or 
any  master  for  immorality,  neglect  of  duty,  or  incorrigible  inefficiency.  The  property 
of  the  school  is  vested  in  three  trustees, . two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Patrons, 
and  one  by  the  “ Board  of  Masters  ” ; these  trustees  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Academy, -when  opened  in  the  new  buildings,  is  to  comprise ' four  “Schools,” 
viz. : the  Classical,  Mathematical,  English,  and  Writing  School.  Each  is  to  be  distinct 
from  the  ..others,  and  governed  by  its  own  head  master,  who  will  receive  all  the  fees 
from  his  department.  The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  general  superintendence  of  Evid, 

Y 2 8836. 
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the  establishment,  and  has  a veto  on  the  appointment  ot  the  assistant-masters  and  on 
the  books  chosen  for  use.  The  present  Principal  is  also  head  master  of  the  classical 
school,  but  the  offices  are  in  future  to  be  distinct.  M.  Jules  Festu,  formerly  French 
master  in  the  academy,  made  a statement  to  the  effect  that  there  were  to  have 
been  five  schools  (the  French  school  being  the  fifth),  and  that  his  name  had  been 
improperly  omitted  from  the  scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  appeared, 
however,  from  evidence  given  to  us  that  M.  Festu  had  been  fully  heard,  through  his 
counsel,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  1876,  and  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  declined  to  vary 
his  order. 

The  patrons  are  entitled  to  nominate  free  pupils,  or  pupils  at  fees  reduced  according 
to  a scale  by  which  each  subscriber  may  claim  free  tuition  for  such  pupils  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  upon  the  sum  subscribed.  Subscribers  of  200  guineas  may  found 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  public  competition.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  only 
three  persons  had  subscribed  sums  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  nominate  pupils 
to  absolutely  free  places.  The  Maxwell  scholarships  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and 
entitle  their  holders,  who  are  persons  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  instruction  without  charge  in  all  the  departments  of  the  academy. 

No  religious  instruction  is  given,  and  no  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  pupils  of  the  academy. 

The  new  school  buildings  will  consist  when  finished  of  seven  school-rooms,  a library, 
board-room,  museum,  gallery  of  fine  arts,  and  other  apartments,  with  a common  hall,  and 
are  intended  to  accommodate  from  400  to  500  pupils.  It  is.  also  intended  that  the 
Principal  shall  receive  boarders. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils  are  for  classics,  £4  4s.  ; mathematics,  including 
natural  philosophy  and  arithmetic,  £4  4s.  ; arithmetic  alone,  £2  2s. ; geography,  with 
natural  history,  £2  2s. ; writing,  £2  2s.  ; English,  £2  2s.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  several  masters,  £14  14s.  being  the  highest  charge  for  any  one  boy.  There  is  to 
be  a good  natural  history  museum. 

The  office  of  Principal  was  the  only  place  on  the  Board  of  Masters  which  had  been 
filled.  The  head  masters  of  the  four  schools  were  not  to  be  appointed  until  the 
buildings  wei’e  finished. 

The  Academy  was  not  absolutely  closed  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  ; school  work  was 
carried  on  in  two  rooms  temporarily  hired  for  the  purpose,  but  the  number  of  pupils 
was  stated  to  be  about  18  or  .19,  “only  a few  boys  being  kept  together  under  interim 
assistant-masters.”  Mr.  Mahaffy  states  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inspect 
a school  in  a position  which  was  so  transitory,  but  that  it  was  evident  that  this 
Academy  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  schools  in  Ireland.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  reported  that  it  was  then  not  in  an  efficient  state,  and  that  the 
buildings  were  in  a discreditable  state  of  dilapidation,  and  ill-suited  for  school  purposes. 

Antrim;  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution. 

The  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution  was  founded  in  1808  as  the  result  of 
another  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  to  establish  a great 
intermediate  school  on  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Belfast 
Academy.  Funds  amounting  to  £25,000  were  raised  for  the . establishment  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  a site  of  about  7 £ acres  was  granted,  in  perpetuity,  by  Lord  Donegall,  at 
a yearly  rent  of  £22  15s.  10 d. 

In  1S10  an  Act  of  Parliament  incorporated  and  regulated  the  institution,  the  objects 
of  which  were  declared  to  be  to  afford  a classical  and  mei’cantile  education,  and  to  teach 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  belles  lettres,  moral  philosophy, 
chemistry,  botany,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  science.  A collegiate  depart- 
ment was  established  in  connexion  with  the  institution,  in  which  a Professorship  in 
Divinity  was  founded  to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presb}rterian  Church ; 
in  1835  a medical  school  was  added. 

The  Institution  as  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College  received  the  benefit  of  a 
Government  grant  of  £1,500  per  annum,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  but  its  welfare  was  affected  by  the  division  which  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1830,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  1849  the 
“ Collegiate  Department  ” ceased  to  exist. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  institution  was  then  much 
crippled  for  want  of  funds,  and  its  efficiency  impaired.  The  whole  sum  subscribed  for 
its  establishment  was  expended  on  the  buildings  and  requisites,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
repairs  and  other  outgoings.  It  appeared  from  the  return  made  to  us  by  the  Secretary 
that  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  buildings  and  fittings  were  valued  at  about  £16,000, 
additional  class-rooms  and  a laboratory  for  the  science  school  had  been  erected  and 
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fitted  up  in.1879  at  a cost  of  about  £2,000,  and  the  other  property  of  the  Institution  Miscella- 
consisted  of  a building  formerly  used  as  a barrack,  of  which  a grant  in  perpetuity  was  J)eouf 
obtained  from  the  Government  at  a rent  of  £11  2s.  7 d.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  former  ’ 
medical  school,  but  which,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  medical  school,  was  let  at  a 
profit  rent  of  £48  17s.  5 cl.,  and  of  a profit  rent  of  £47  16s.  derived  from  house  property 
in  Belfast  under  the  will  of  John  Park  ; part  of  the  buildings  of  the  institution  was  let 
to  the  science  and  art  department  at  a rent  of  £80,  and  thus  an  income  from  endow- 
ments, amounting  to  £176  13s.  5 d.  per  annum,  was  received. 

A donation  of  6,000  dollars,  invested  in  “Seven  per  cent.  Bonds  of  Equitable  Trust  Evil, 

Co.,  New  York,”  yielded  an  income  of  from  £60  to  £80  a year,  which  was  applicable  to  0831.’ 
the  education  of  four  boys  selected  from  the  Belfast  Model  school.  Under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Porter,  two  exhibitions  of  £25  each  were  derived  from  an  investment  3931 
of  £1,700  Government  Three  per  cent,  stock,  and  two  exhibitions  of  £5  each  were 
payable  to  pupils  obtaining  Scholarships  at  entrance  into  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

A subscription  of  twenty  guineas  constitutes  a “ proprietor,”  and  a subscription  of  Eviil. 

£105  confers  the  right  to  nominate  one  free  pupil.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  8937.’ 
fluctuates  very  much  from  year  to  year  ; in  some  years  little  or  nothing  has  been 
received,  and  again,  in  other  years,  to  meet  some  special  requirements,  larp;e  sums  have 
been  obtained.  Since  1857  over  £4,000  had  been  collected,  of  which  £2,000  was  spent 
on  the  additional  class-rooms  and  laboratory  mentioned  above,  and  the  remainder  was  8g91 
applied  in  paying  off  a mortgage,  and  upon  current  expenses. 

The  Institution  comprised  six  independent  schools;  viz.,  the  schools  for  Classics, 
Mathematics,  English,  Modern  Languages,  Writing,  and  Natural  Science.  Though  mainly 
a day  school,  two  boarding-houseswere  attached,  which,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry, were  kept  Evid., 
by  the  English  and  the  Classical  Master  respectively,  each  house  being  held  by  the  Master  9051, ’9061. 
from  the  Board  of  Management  at  a rent  of  £50,  which  was  expended  on  repairs  carried  90G4. 
out  under  directions  from  the  Boa  rd,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  English  Mastex’. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  230  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  7 assistants,  in  Return, 
addition  to  the  masters  of  the  six  “ Schools.” 

The  master  of  the  English  school  had  seven  boardei's  and  the  master  of  the  classical 
school  fifteen,  though  there  was  accommodation  for  forty  or  foi’ty-five  in  each  house. 

The  charge  for  boai-ders  was  limited  to  £60  per  annum. 

Tim  masters  l’eceived  no  fixed  salai’ies,  their  emoluments  being  derived  from  the  Evid., 
pupils’  fees,  which  were  payable  quarterly  at  the  following  rates  For  Latin,  Greek,  S96G.’ 
Ancient  History,  and  Ancient  Geography,  one  guinea ; for  Mathematics,  including  8971. 
Arithmetic  and  Natural  Philosophy,  one  guinea;  Arithmetic  alone,  15s.  to  17s.  Gel  ; for  9025‘ 
English,  in  the  Junior  Classes,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.,  and  in  the  Senior  Classes,  17s.  6d.  to 
one  guinea  ; for  French  and  German,  one  guinea  ; for  Writing,  Book-keeping,  or  Short- 
hand, 10s.,  and  for  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  or  Writing  and  Shorthand,  13s.;  for 
Chemistry,  Geology,  or  both,  one  guinea  for  the  Senior  Class,  and  7s.  Gd.  for  the 
Junior;  Practical  Chemistry,  one  guinea ; Biology,  one  guinea  ; Botany,  10s.  No  boy 
was  regarded  as  a regular  pupil  of  the  institution  who  did  not  attend  at  least  three 
schools. 

The  property  and  business  of  the  school  were  managed  by  a Board  of  Managers  and 
Visitors,  elected  by  the  “ Pi’oprietoi’s,”  and  meeting  once  a month.  The  masters 
xvei'e  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  each  master  had  exclusive  control  of  his  own  depai’t- 
ment,  and  appointed  such  under-masters  as  he  thought  proper. 

We  were  informed  that  the  non-sectarian  principle  had  been  carried  out  to  the  fullest  Evid., 
extent ; that  “ no  cognizance  was  taken  of  religious  profession,”  and  no  questions  were  9065-8. 
asked  of  either  masters  or  day  pupils  as  to  religion  ; the  religion  of  the  boarders  was 
known  only  to  the  masters  of  the  respective  houses,  from  the  instructions  of  the  parents  8993' 
as  to  what  place  of  worship  their  sons  should  attend.  The  English  Master  had  had 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  living  in  his  house  ; they 
attended  their  . own  Sabbath  schools  and  places  of  worship,  and  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  religion  in  any  way.  Until  recently  it  had  usually  happened  that  one  of  the 
masters  was  a Roman  Catholic. 

The  attendance  was  stated  to  have  fallen  off  in  recent  years.  The  institution  Evid., 
suffered  some  loss  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Collegiate  Department,  but  the  decline  894L 
was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  new  denominational  schools.  The  Roman  8956. 
Catholics  now  have  St.  Malachy’s  College ; the  Methodists  have  their  college ; and  a 9026' 
Church  of  Ireland  school  has  recently  been  established  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  that  he  found  “ the  answering  in  the  vai’ious  subjects  he  took  up  App.  A.,  p. 
excellent,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  was  most  efficient.”  The  249. 
Senior  Wranglership  at  Cambridge  was  taken  in  1879  and  1880  by  former  pupils  of  the 
institution. 
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Schools  Receiving  Aid  from  the  Irish  Society. 

The  history,  nature,  and  amount  of  the  support  formerly  afforded  to  education  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Society  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, 1854-8.  In  1856  the  Society  expended  £1,351  in  salaries  to  schoolmasters, 
£150  in  exhibitions,  and  £333  12s.  in  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.  Their 
expenditure  was  distributed  among  ninety  schools,  of  which  fifty-seven  received 
grants  not  exceeding  £5  each.  The  schools  were  not  limited  to  Londonderry,  £66  10s. 
having  been  expended  in  Donegal,  and  £10  in  Tyrone.  The  Royal  Commissioners, 
1854-8,  reported  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  school  at  Coleraine,  the  Irish 
Society  had  taken  no  means  to  insure  any  adequate  inspection  of  the  schools  which 
it  mainly  or  exclusively  supported ; that  the  mode  in  which  disbursements  had 
been  made  was  unsatisfactory,  grants  having  been  given  without  sufficient  discrimination 
in  the  first  instance,  and  without  due  regard  afterwards  to  obtain  the  advantages  which 
they  were  intended  to  produce.  Coleraine  school  was  reported  to  be  in  a very  satis- 
factory state. 

From  returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Society,  it  appeared  that 
in  the  year  1874-5  the  Society  expended  on  Foyle  College  £675,  including  salaries  of 
masters  and  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  £400  on  Magee  College!,  being 
£250  for  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  £150  for  general  expenses;  £493 
on  their  schools  at  Coleraine  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  which  schools  were  entirely 
maintained  by  the  Society  ; £200  on  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution  ; and  £702 
on  eighty-eight  primary  National  and  Sunday  schools,  in  grants  varying  in  amount 
from  £30  to  £2  10s.  each.  In  that  year  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Society  in  support 
of  education  was  £2,470. 

In  the  following  year,  1875-6,  they  expended  on  Foyle  College  £783  5s.,  on  the 
Coleraine  schools  £525  10s.,  and  on  Magee  College  £450,  and  their  total  expenditure  in 
support  of  education  was  £3,148.  In  the  year  1876-7  they  expended  on  Foyle  College 
£715,  and,  in  addition,  paid  to  the  late  head  master  £79  for  furniture,  school  fittings, 
and  compensation  for  loss  by  a reduction  of  the  scale  of  fees  ; they  spent  £545  10s.  on 
the  Coleraine  schools;  and  £500  on  Magee  College;  they  reduced  the  grant  to  the 
Coleraine  Academical  Institution  from  £200  to  £150,  and  their  total  expenditure  in 
support  of  education  was  £3,797  13s.  In  the  year  1877-8  they  expanded  £773  10s.  7d. 
on  Foyle  College  ; £540  on  the  Coleraine  schools;  £450  on  Magee  College;  £250 
on  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution;  and  £270  on  Londonderry  Academical  Insti- 
tution, and  their  total  expenditure  in  support  of  education  was  £3,039  7s.  7 d.  In 
the  year  1878-9  they  expended  on  Foyle  College  £985;  on  the  Londonderry 
Academical  Institution  £450;  on  the  Coleraine  schools  £565  8s.  6d. ; on  the  Coleraine 
Academical  Institution  £250  ; and  on  Magee  College  £350,  and  their  total  expenditure 
in  support  of  education  was  £3,518  10s.  6d. 

A copy  of  the  General  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Irish 
Society  for  the  year  ending  11th  February,  1879,  as  presented  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Court  of  the  Society,  is  printed  in  Appendix  L,  infra,  p.  339. 

Professor  Leebody,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Londonderry  Academical  Institution,  stated  that  the  Society’s  grants  were  continued 
during  pleasure ; that  they  were  occasionally  made  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period  a new  application  had- to  be  made.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  con- 
stantly on  deputations  from  different  establishments  to  the  Irish  Society,  and  had 
invariably  found  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  enter  into  all  claims,  and  very  prompt 
in  rendering  assistance  to  local  schemes. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Rodgers,  a Presbyterian  minister,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Magee  College,  and  a member  of  - the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Londonderry 
Academical  Institution,  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Presbyterians,  the  district  of 
Londonderry  was -uncommonly  well  supplied  with  educational  facilities,  for  which  the 
Irish  Society  was  very  much  to  be  thanked,  but  that  the  Presbyterian  community 
thought  the  proportion  of  grants  made  to  them  by  the  Society  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  he  contrasted  the  grants  made  to  the  Londonderry  Academical  Institution  with  the 
much  larger  grants  made  to  Foyle  College.  He  was  satisfied  Avith  the  distribution  of 
grants  from  the  Society  amongst  the  Presbyterian  primary  schools,  and  stated  that 
any  Presbyterian  who  established  a respectable  school  in  the  neighbourhood  got  a grant 
from  the  Society  if  he  asked  for  it,  and  if  the  Society  Avas  in  funds. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  WitherOAV,  a professor  in  the  Magee  College,  stated  that  the 
Presbyterians  felt  that  their  interests  were  not  sufficiently  consulted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  that  the  distinction  made  between  different 
denominations  in  the  larger  grants  made  to  Foyle  College,  which  Avas  “ altogether  an 
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Episcopalian  Institution,”  than  to  the  Londonderry  Academical  Institution,  which  repre- 
sented the  other  Protestant  denominations,  produced  a bad  impression  on  the 
community.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  support  given  to  the 
primary  schools. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Murphy,  another  Presbyterian  Minister,  complained  that  the 
masters  of  the  Londonderry  Academical  Institution,  which  he  was  “ prepared  to  admit 
was  practically  a Presbyterian  school,”  received  “ a very  small  recognition  in  the  shape 
of  endowment  from  the  Society  in  comparison  with  the  very  large  recognition  accorded 
to  the  Head  Master  of  Foyle  College.” 

Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  a Roman  Catholic  resident  of  Londonderry,  stated  that  half  the 
popula  tion  of  the  city  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  necessity  for  higher  education 
having  greatly  increased,  the  Bishop  had  erected  St.  Columb’s  Colleg'e  at  a cost  of 
about  £10,000,  collected  from  the  Catholics,  as  a middle  class  seminary  for  the  Catholic 
population  of  Derry  and  the  surrounding  country;  that  the  College,  which  when 
finished  would,  he  believed,  be  as  free  to  Protestant  pupils  as  the  Academical  Institution 
was,  had  no  endowment  beyond  its  site  and  buildings,  and  that  no  application  had 
been  made  to  the  Irish  Society  for  a grant.  He  informed  us  that  the  Society  con- 
tributed £10  annually  to  St.  Eugene’s  Schools,  which  were  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  arid  which  were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  St.  Columbkill’s 
Male  and  Female  National  Schools,  which  were  “ substantially  Catholic,”  got  £20  in 
1877,  and  that  these  were  the  only  sums  given  by  the  Society  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
in  the  parish  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  O’Neill  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  grievances 
under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  was  the  exclusion  of  their  schools  from  the 
grants  of*  the  Society.  He  did  not  blame  the  Society,  but  thought  the  conditions  of 
the  charter  too  stringent,  which,  as  he  understood,  obliged  them  not  to  contribute  to 
Catholic  purposes,  and  the  Catholics  felt  that  it  was  a grievance  that  there  should  exist 
a Society  administering  Irish  property,  and  not  permitted  to  aid  Catholic  institutions  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  aided  those  of  other  denominations.  He  stated  that  the 
number  of  Catholic  children  attending  the  poor  schools  of  Derry  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  Protestant  children,  and  was,  therefore,  more  in  want  of  endowments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  informed  us  by  letter  that  the  schools  endowed 
with  property  which  were  under  the  management  or  control  of  or  connected  with  the 
Irish  Society,  were  : — 1.  Foyle  College  ; 2.  The  Irish  Society’s  male,  female,  and  infant 
schools  at  Coleraine ; 3.  Culmore  schools  ; 4.  Ballougry  schools  ; 5.  Boghill  school. 

The  grants  made  to  the  other  schools  which  were  assisted  by  the  Society  appeared  to 
be  continued  only  during  pleasure. 

A deputation  of  the  Society  visits  Londonderry  once  a year,  and  inquires  into  all 
matters  connected  with  their  property,  income,  and  expenditure. 


Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

We  have  already  stated  that  until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  Foyle 
College  was  the  “ Diocesan  Free  School  ” for  the  diocese  of  Derry.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1S54-8,  described  it  as  “the  best  endowed,  of  the  Diocesan  schools,  as  con- 
siderable endowments  from  the  Irish  Society  are  attached  to  it,”  and  they  stated  that 
“ the  present  handsome  and  commodious  school-house  was  built  in  1814,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £13,000,  by  means  of  subscriptions  from  the  Bishop,  the  London  Companies, 
the  Irish  Society,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Londonderry.”  The  school- 
house  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  48  Geo.  III.,  cap.  lxxvii., 
and  49  Geo.  III.,  cap.  lix.  (local),  which  also  contained  provisions  for  the  nomination  of 
twenty  free  pupils  by  the  Irish  Society,  for  the  visitation  of  the  school  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  institution.  Although  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, 1854-8,  reported  that  they  “were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  instruction,”  the 
material  condition  of  the  establishment  was  defective,  and  the  school  had  been  “ reduced 
to  a state  of  very  great  destitution  ” by  the  withdrawal  of  aid  formerly  given  by  the 
London  Companies. 

Mr.  Maurice  C.  Hime,  M.A.,  previously  Head  Master  of  Monaghan  Diocesan  School 
(vide  supra,  p.  51),  was  in  the  early  part  of  1877  appointed  Head  Master  of  Foyle  College. 
He  did  not  commence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post  until  the  expiration  of  a year 
from  his  appointment,  and  during  this  interval  extensive  repairs  and  additions  to  the 
school  were  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hime  stated  that  all  the  pecuniary  support  of  Fojde  College  was  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry  derived  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  that  the  Society  regarded  the  school- 
house  as  their  property.  His  salary  was  paid  by  them,  and  the  repairs  and  additions  were 
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executed  at  their  expense.  The  previous  Head  Master  received  a salary  of  £500  a year. 
Mr.  Hime  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  the  school  was  not  in  a “ particu- 
larly prosperous  condition.”  He  petitioned  the  Irish  Society  for  an  increase  of  salary 
for  eight  years,  by  which  time  he  thought  the  school  would  be  on  a satisfactory  basis. 
The  Society,  “ in  consequence  of  the  low  condition  to  which  the  school  had  sunk,” 
agreed  to  give  him  £850  a year  for  the  two  first  years  of  his  mastership,  and  thence- 
forward to  reduce  his  salary  by  £50  every  successive  year  until  it  should  be  brought 
down  to  £500  a year*,  the  former  stipend ; they  also  undertook  to  pay  the  taxes, 
amounting  to  about  £50  a year,  formerly  borne  by  the  head  master. 

The  ordinary  charge  for  boarders  was  fifty-four  guineas  a year,  for  day  boys  from 
ten  to  twelve  guineas  a year.  Fourteen  day-pupils  held  exhibitions  called  “ Irish 
Society  Scholarships,”  thirteen  of  which  were  competed  for  by  examination,  and  the 
fourteenth  was  awarded  by  nomination.  These  exhibitions  entitled  the  holders  to 
receive  their  education  without  expense.  There  were  also  five  exhibitions  of  £30  each 
tenable  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  two  “House  Scholarships”  of  £20  each  tenable 
in  the  school,  all  attainable  by  competitive  examination.  All  the  school  fees  belonged 
to  the  Head  Master;  the  under  masters  were  quite  under  his  control,  and  it  lay  with 
him  to  arrange  with  them  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  At  the  time  of  our  inquiry 
he  had  three  resident,  and  three  non-resident  under  masters  ; whose  salaries  varied  from 
£170  each  for  two  of  the  resident,  to  £37  16s.  for  one  of  the  non-resident  masters, 
and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £721  16s.  a year.  The  cost  of  boarding  the  resident 
under  masters  was  estimated,  in  addition,  at  £40  a year  for  each. 

The  school  had  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  106  pupils,  forty-seven  boarders,  fifty-nine 
day  boys.  Twenty-two,  five  of  whom  were  boarders,  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  four 
day  boys  were  Homan  Catholics,  and  all  the  remaining  pupils  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  Hon.  Arthur  C.  C.  Plunket,  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Society, 
resident  in  Londonderry,  stated  that  the  school  was  undenominational,  and  that  the 
unsectarian  character  of  the  education  was  provided  for  by  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  fifty-two  boarders,  fifty-two  day  boys,  and  seven  assistant  masters 
in  attendance.  He  reports  : — 

“ Foyle  College  may  fairly  rank  beside  the  Royal  schools,  on  account  of  its  important  situation, 
its  high  character,  and  the  good  endowment  granted  to  it  by  the  ‘ Irish  Society.’  There  is  no  school  in 
Ireland,  except  Enniskillen,  so  well  endowed,  but  then  the  Governors  only  grant  the  master's  stipend 
quarterly,  and  refuse  to  call  it  an  endowment.  . . . The  accommodation  for  the  boys  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  larger  Royal  schools.  As  the  house  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a steep 
hill,  the  playground  is  quite  useless  for  games,  and  the  boys  are  obliged  to  rent  (for  £25  per  annum) 
a cricket  ground  at  a considerable  distance.  There  is  no  gymnasium.  . . . Though  the  master 
is  anxious  to  teach  natural  science,  which  might  be  very  useful  to  boys  preparing  for  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Derry,  there  is  no  laboratory.  The  condition  of  the  latrines  is  very  bad.  . . . More 
class  rooms  are  much  wanted,  and  altogether  the  school  seems  not  to  have  profited  as  it  ought  by 
the  patronage  of  a rich  and  liberal  corporation.  The  outlay  recently  made  appeared  to  me  almost 
pure  waste.  . . . There  is  required  a considerable  outlay  in  permanent  improvements.  ... 
There  is  a good  ball-alley,  of  the  Irish  kind,  and  a separate  house,  conveniently  situated,  for  an 
infirmary. 

“ As  regards  actual  management,  the  house  seemed  fairly  comfortable.  The  dormitories  were  well 
ventilated,  but  the  floors  wanted  sweeping  under  the  beds  exceedingly ; the  diet  seemed  fairly  good, 
and  the  boys  cheerful  and  happy.  . . . The  present  head  master  has  abolished  all  corporal 
punishment,  and  rules  by  moral  suasion.  By  making  himself  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  boys, 
he  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  making  them  docile  and  manageable,  and  they  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
open  and  friendly  in  their  manners.  But  I have  doubts  whether  their  intellectual  development  is 
equally  successful.  . . . Except  in  French  I did  not  find  any  good  answering.  The  knowledge 
of  classical  forms  was  not  accurate,  and  the  answering  in  science  slow  and  unsteady.  But  still  it  is 
not  safe  to  inter  that  the  teaching  was  inadequate.  . . . The  head  master  has  himself  paid  special 
attention  to  Latin  grammar,  on  which  he  has  published  an  important  work,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  his  assistants  adopt  his  ideas,  or  rival  his  energy,  and  thus  the  teaching  is  perhaps  not  uniform 
in  quality.” 

Londonderry  Academical  Institution. 

This  school,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1868,  was  stated  in  the  prospectus 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Management,  to  have  for  its  object  “ to  furnish  a sound  clas- 
sical, mathematical,  and  commercial  education,  and  to  secure  careful,  moral,  and 
religious  training  on  Non-Sectarian  principles.”  The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion was  stated  to  us  by  Professor  Leebody  as  follows  : — 

“ Ten  years  ago  it  was  felt  that  Foyle  College  was  not  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
commercial  community.  It  was,  in  fact,  mainly  a preparatory  school  for  Trinity  College ; 
and  the  then  master  was  not  disposed  to  make  it  anything  else.  The  Irish  Society  had 
scarcely  the  control  over  it  that  they  have  now,  and  they  could  hardly  interfere. 
This  school  was  accordingly  started  to  supply  the  want,  and  since  then  the  Irish 
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Society  have  entirely  altered  the  constitution  of  Foyle  College.  In  fact  they  have  made 
Foyle  College  what  the  people  of  Derry  wanted  them  to  make  it.”  Other  witnesses 
stated  that  the  establishment  of  the  Academical  Institution  was  undertaken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Presbyterian  community  with  the  then  manage- 
ment of  Foyle  College,  and  though  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  had  been  removed, 
this  was  not  done  until  after  the  expense  of  starting  the  new  building  had  been  incurred, 
and  the  reforms  were  too  late  to  benefit  those  who  built  the  Institution. 

The  masters  are  appointed,  and  the  curriculum  fixed  by  a Board  of  Management, 
which  consists  of  (1),  subscribers  of  £50  and  upwards  ; (2),  thirteen  elected  managers ; 
(3),  fourteen  ex-officio  managers,  viz.  : — the  Mayor  of  Derry ; the  President  of 
Faculty,  Magee  College;  the  Governor  and  the  General  Agent  of  the  Irish  Society the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Londonderry ; the  Ministers  of  the  seven  Presby- 
terian congregations  in  the  district ; and  the  Ministers  of  the  Independent  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches.  The  school  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  and  like  it  has  distinct  departments  or  schools,  each  under  a head  teacher 
independent  of  the  others.  At  present  they  are  five  in  number,  viz. : the  English  and 
Classical  School,  the  Commercial  and  Mathematical  School,  the  School  of  Modern 
Languages,  the  Preparatory  School  (under  a mistress) ; and  the  Drawing  School. 

Each  head  master  of  a school  was  required,  on  his  appointment,  to  “ sign  a declaration 
that  he  holds  the  principles  contained  in  the  outline  of  Christian  truth  adopted  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.”  It  was  stated  that  several  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
who  were  candidates  for  masterships  had.  expressed  their  willingness  to  sign  the 
required  declaration,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  none  but  Presbyterians  had  been, 
up  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  elected,  except  the  then  late  classical  master,  who  was 
a Congregationalist.  Practically  it  was  stated  that  the  test  would  exclude  Roman 
Catholics. 

No  religious  test  was  required  from  the  pupils.  The  school  opened  with  prayer  each 
day,  after  which  the  roll  was  called. 

Though  the  Academical  Institute  was  established  on  non-sectarian  principles,  the 
greater  part  of  the  contributions  came  from  Presbyterians,  and  the  management  was 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  There  was  no  Episcopalian  clergyman  on  the  Board  of 
Management,  though  there  were  Episcopalian  laymen.  As  a rule,  Presbyterians  went 
to  the  Academical  Institution,  while  Episcopalians  went  to  Foyle  College,  in  the  govern- 
ing body  of  which  the  Episcopalian  element  predominated,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Murphy 
said  that,  though  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that,  practically,  the  Academical  Institution 
was  a Presbyterian  School,  he  believed  it  was  not  so  distinctly  Presbyterian  as  Foyle 
College  was  distinctly  Episcopalian. 

The  transaction  of  the  business  of  detail,  such  as  payment  of  accounts,  was  transacted 
by  a sub-committee  consisting  of  from  six  to  ten  members. 

A boarding  house  was  attached  to  the  building,  and  was  held  by  one  of  the  masters 
at  a rent  of  £42,  together  with  taxes  (about  £30). 

There  were  ten  free  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  and  subscribers,  had.  the  right 
to  have  one  boy  educated  free  for  three  years  for  every  £50  contributed.  The  endow- 
ment consisted  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  of  about  £5,000,  obtained  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Derry.  This  sum,  together  with  a grant  of  £l,400  from 
the  Irish  Society,  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a site  and  the  erection  upon  it  of  the 
school-buildings,  which  consisted  of  “ those  of  a first-class  school,  with  a cricket  field, 
gymnasium,  and  ball-court.”  The  Irish  Society  contributed  an  annual  grant  of  £21 0, 
which  was  distributed  in  salaries  to  the  several  masters,  and  the  Society  had  also 
granted  a sum  of  £100  for  three  years  towards  incidental  expenses. 

There  were  two  exhibitions  given  by  the  Irish  Society  of  the  value  of  £25  each  ; one 
“Tillie  Exhibition”  of  £10,  and  one  “ City  Factory  prize”  of  £10.  All  these  were 
open  to  competition  among  pupils  who  had  been  for  three  years  at  the  School. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  100 — 83  day  boys,  and  .14 
boarders.  The  fees  for  boarders  were  £48,  and  for  day  boys  from  £5  to  £15  per  annum 
according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken  up.  The  number  of  boarders  had  at  one  time 
fallen  as  low  as  two  or  three,  and  in  less  than  a year  had  got  up  to  the  present  number, 
which  was  stated  to  be  still  increasing. 
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Coleraine. — Academical  Institution. 

This  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1860  by  grants  from  the  Irish  Society  and  the  Returns. 
Clothworkers  Company,  with  public  subscriptions,  which,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry, 
had  reached  the  sum  of  £4,337.  It  had  been  endowed  by  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society 
with  £100  a year,  and  the  same  Society  also  granted  a further  sum  of  £100  from 
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year  to  year.  The  Clothworkers  Company  also  gave  £50  per  annum  for  a scholarship. 
The  institution  was  under  the  management  of  a committee  of  gentlemen  residing  in 
Coleraine  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  site  of  the  school  contained  four  statute  acres,  and  was  granted  by  the  Cloth- 
workers  Company,  subject  to  a nominal  head-rent  of  Is.  a year.  Six  additional  acres 
adjacent  were  held  on  lease  from  Sir  H.  Bruce. 

The  only  other  endowments  were  a mortgage  of  £1,000  on  the  dues  of  the  River  Bann, 
bearing  £5  per  cent,  interest,  and  a sum  of  £200  given  by  James  Cochrane,  the  interest 
to  be  given  as  a scholarship,  and  several  small  prizes. 

The  school  buildings  consisted  of  six  class-rooms,  with  accommodation  for  seventy 
boarders. 

The  institution,  whose  staff  consisted  of  the  principal,  a resident  mathematical  master, 
a resident  classical  master,  and  four  non-resident  assistant  masters,  was  divided  into  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  schools. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  116  pupils  on  the  roll,  54  boarders  and  62  day 
pupils.  Eight  of  the  day  boys  were  Roman  Catholics,  all  the  other  pupils  were  Pro- 
testants of  various  denominations,  the  large  majority  being  Presbyterians. 

The  fees  - were — for  boarders,  thirty-five  to  forty  guineas,  with  extras  amounting- 
to  four  guineas;  for  day  pupils,  from  £4,  £6,  and  £8,  in  the  lower,  middle, _ and  upper 
school  respectively.  Each  subscriber  of  £50  had  the  ‘‘right  of  presenting  a free 
pupil  for  seven  years.” 

The  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  universities  and  for  commercial  pursuits. 

The  principal  and  masters  were  required  to. subscribe  the  outline  of  religious  belief 
agreed  upon  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  school  opened  with  prayer  and  reading  of 
Scripture,  at  which  all  the  boys,  except  Roman  Catholics,  attended. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  60  boarders  and  70  day  boys  in  attendance.  He  reports  : — 

“ The  Academic  Institute  of  Coleraine  is  a large  and  flourishing  school.  When  I -visited  it  the  boys 
had  just  re-assembled  after  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  so  that  the  number  of  boarders  was  not  up  to 
the  normal  strength.  The  whole  house  had  undergone  thorough  painting  and  whitewashing,  and 
looked  very  clean.  Some  defects  in  ventilation  were  at  the  time  in  process  of  being  remedied. 
In  addition  to  this  improvement  the  .governors  should  add  (1)  a detatched  hospital ; (2)  a covered 
gymnasium,  which  in  our  damp  climate  is  of  the  last  importance  ; (3)  a proper  play -ground,  free  of 

rent,  and  adapted  to  playing  the  modem  games There  was  also  a want  of  a good' 

library  for  the  boys As  regards  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  boys,  I found  them 

much  more  advanced  iii  science  and  English  than  in  classics  or  French,  and  this  I attribute  mainly 
to  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  Coleraine  people,  who  like  the  people  of  Belfast  are  too  essentially 
‘ business  people  ’ to  understand  the  value  of  a classical  education,  which  does  not  represent  immediate 
money  value.  The  present  master  is  fully  alive  to  this  defect,,  and  is  doing  everything  to  counter- 
act it,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  when  many  boys  will  not  go  on  to  the  universities.  They  are  all  taught 
book-keeping. 

“The  religious  difficulty,;  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  north,  seems  hardly  to  exist.  Boys  of  various 
religions  meet  without  any  difference,  and  dogmatic  questions  are  never  asked. 

“This  was  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  French  was  very  incorrect,  as  the 
practical  spirit  of- the  school  fully  appreciated  its  uselessness  in  the  preparation  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination.” 

Down. — Sullivan’s  Schools,-  Holy  wood. 

These  schools  are  (1.)  Holywood  National  School,  and  (2.)  The  Upper  School.  Both 
were  endowed  bv  the  lato  Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  who  died  on  July  11,  1868.  The 
National  school  was. founded  in  his  lifetime  and  opened  on  April  28,  1862;  the  Upper 
School  was  established  by  his  executors  - acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  was  opened,  on  October  1,  1877.  The  founder  gave  a sum  of  £2,000  in 
the  first  instance,  as  an  .endowment  for  the  National  school,  and  added  a bequest  of 
£4,000  by  his  will,  of  which  sum  he  directed  that  £2,000  should  be  invested  as  a 
perpetual  endowment,  in  aid  of  the  teachers’  salaries  the  payment  of  the  rent  and 
repairs  of  the  school-houses.  The  remaining  £2,000  was  applicable  to  the  building  of 
additional  school  accommodation.  The  residue  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  property,  which 
ultimately  realized  £8,501  7s.  7d.  New  3 Per  Cent.  Stock,  and  £452  10s.  3d.  cash,  and 
was  applied  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Upper  School,  was  bequeathed 
by  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ The  residue  of  my  property  is  to  go  to  the  executors  for  promoting  in  their  judg- 
ment National  or  unsectarian  education  in  Holywood.  My  views  on  the  subject  of 
National  or  unsectarian  education  are  given  in  the  letter  which  I addressed  to  Thomas 
Greg,  esq.,  j.f.,  Ballymenoch,  dated  26th  September,  1859.” 

The  letter  mentioned  in  this  bequest  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Greg,  with  a request 
that  he  would  act  as  a trustee  of  the  fund  first  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  National 
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school,  and  thus  the  principles  of  education  adopted  in  the  two  schools^  have,,  to  a great  Miscel/a- 
extent,  been  the  same.  l)r.  Sullivan  in  his  letter,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  &K00U 
evidence  {Vide  Voh  II.  p.  331)  strongly  advocated  the  united  and  ..non-sectarian  system  — ’ 
of  education  ; he  directed  that  the1  school  to  be  established  at  his  expense  should  be  put 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  National  system,  the 
foundation  of  which  he  stated  to  be  “ that  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  there  is 
to  be  no  restriction,  no  compulsion,”  should  be  always  acted  on  in  the  school. 

(l .)  Holywood  National  School. 

Under  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Greg,  the  National  school  was  established  in  the  Evict, 
town- of  Holywood,  Subject  to  the  control  of  a committee,  which  it  was  intended  should  9S80- 
consist  “ of  each  ofthe  ministers  of  religion  in  the  parish,  and  a layman  representing 
each  of  the  congregations.”  The  Rev.  Charles  James  ATAlester,  who  was  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry  one  of  the.  trustees  of  the  Sullivan  Schools,  informed  us  that  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  school  “ there  was,  in  one  sense,  no  Parish  Priest  in  the  parish,”  as  9921-8. 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  officiated  in  Holywood  “ was  not  a resident  in  the 
parish.”  He.  was  left  out  “ ostensibly  on  that  ground  ” some  of  the  other  members  being 
“ quite  willing  that  there  should  be  no  Priest  on  the  committee,  having  an  apprehension 
that,  if  there  were,  matters  would  not  work  smoothly.”  It  was  stated  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  p.p.,  who  was  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the 
Roman  Catholic  Parish  Priest  of  Holywood,  that  his  predecessor  went  to  reside  there  in 
January,  1862,  three  months  before  the  opening- of  the  school.  However,  he  was  not 
appointed  a member  of  the  committee,  nor  did  it  appeal-  that  any  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
man was  placed  upon  it.  In  the  year  1867,  the  committee  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That  it  seems  to  this  committee  to  be  for  the.  interests  of  the  Sullivan  School,  and  in 
accordance,  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  that  the  members  of  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  parish  should  be  represented  on  the  committee  of  management; 
and  we,  therefore,  agree  to  request  Mr.  Greg  to  appoint  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Methodist  Churches,  say  the  resident  Methodist  minister  and  a lay  member 
of  his  church,  and,  as  the  present  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  avowedly  opposed  to 
mixed  education,  two  lay  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 

The  Rev.  James  O’Laverty  was  the  clergyman  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Evid., 
Subject  to  Dr.  Sullivan’s  approval,  Mr.  Greg  consented  to  the  appointment  of  two  lay  9931. 
Roman  Catholic  members,  “reserving  to  himself  the  -power,  in  case  the  admission  of 
so  many  different  denominations  into  the  committee  should  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  school,  of  withdrawing  his  sanction.”  Two  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
were  appointed,  but  they  declined  to  act,  and  soon  afterwards  a large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic 'children- were  withdrawn  from  the  “ Sullivan  National  School,”  and  transferred  9930. 
to  another  “ National  school,”  which,  in  the  year  1869,  was  established  in  the  vicinity,  10025. 
under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Laverty,  and  in  which  he  stated  he  had  since 
faithfully  carried  out  the  rules  of  the  National  Board.  • 

It  appeared  that  very  few  Protestants  had  ever  attended  the  school  established  by 
the-  Rev.  Mr.  O’Laverty,  and-  on  the  other  hand  he  stated- that  he  regarded  the  Sullivan 
National. School  as  “ purely  sectarian,  that  is — Protestant  or  Presbyterian.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  was  but  one  Roman  Catholic. pupil  upon  the  roll,  who  10032. 
was  stated  by  Mr.  O’Laverty  to  be  the  child  of  a parent  over  whom  he  could  exercise  9998. 
no  control.  ' Mr.  O’Laverty  explained  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  the  Sullivan  schools  as  follows : — 

“ They  were  not  appointed  until  I made  a great  deal  of  noise-about  the  matter,  long  after 
the-erection  of  the  schools  ; and  then  it  was  only  an  insult  to  thernto  exclude  their  Parish  10OIO. 
Priest  and  appoint  them,  as  if  they  were  Presbyterians,  as  if,  in  fact,  the  laity  could  rule 
the  . Church.  It  was  the  general  principle  in  its  worst  development  as  far  as.  ..the 
Catholic  Church  is  concerned.”. 

He  also  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  committee  upon  the  ground  that  as  there 
were  “ eight  or  nine  different  forms  of  religion  in  Plolywood,”  and  there  were  to  be  10022-3, 
representatives  of  each,  “ the  Catholics  would  be  about  three  to  twenty-seven,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  perfect  nonsense  to  suppose  there  would  be  equality  there.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  Sullivan  National  schools  contained  three  separate  Returns, 
departments— -for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The  buildings  had  been  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  endowment,  and  comprised  “a  main  room  with  a class-room  attached  for  each 
department;”  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  premises  was  £162.  The  emoluments  of 
the  head  master  of  the  boys’  school  were  stated  by  him  as  follows  ; — “ Salary  from  the 
endowment  £20  ; Board’s  salary  £08 ; good  service  salary  £13;  school  fees  £100; 
results  fees,  say  £50,”  being  in  all  £241  per  annum.  The  head  master  in  the  evening 
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conducted  a science  school  in  the  building  of  the  National  school,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  Upper  School.  In  the  National  school  there  were  two  assistant  masters,  and  a 
mistress,  whose  emoluments  amounted  in  all  to  £176  per  annum,  of  which  only  £21 
were  derived  from  the  endowment.  There  were  no  free  pupils,  the  charges  being  from 
Is.  1 cl.  to  5s.  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  of  the  boys’  school : — „ , . , 

“ This  is  in  every  respect  a first  class' National  school,  and  the  instruction  given  is  of  a very  high 
order  The  head  master,  who  is  a B.  Sci.  of  London  University,  is  a most  intelligent  person,  and 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  teach  and  manage  the  large  number  of  boys  under  his  charge.  The 
answerino-  of  the  classes  which  I examined  showed  not  only  a knowledge  of  their  programme,  but 
also  an  intelligence  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  primary  schools,  while  the  writing  of  the  majority  of 
the  boys  was  excellent.  There  is  a good  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  head  master’s  pupils  have 
been  wonderfully  successful  at  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

“ There  were  125  boys  present.” 

Of  (he  girls’  school  he  says  : — ..... 

“ The  answering  was  highly  creditable  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  instruction 
given  in  drawing  and  vocal  music  seemed  extremely  good.  The  discipline  is  strictly  maintained, 
and  the  school  well  conducted  in  every  respect. 

“ There  were  62  girls  present,  and  the  roll  is  composed  of  68  members  of  the  Ohureh  of  Ireland, 
16  Presbyterians,  and  8 other  Dissenters.” 

(2.)  The  Upper  School. 

The  Upper  School  was  established  under  a scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  was  opened,  as  above  stated,  after  Dr.  Sullivan’s  death.  It  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a committee,  which  was  by  the  scheme  constituted  as  follows  : 

“ The  committee  of  the  Upper  School  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  consist  of  the  trustees  of  the 
testator’s  will,  and  of  the  persons  who  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  constitute  the  committee  of  the 
said  Sullivan  schools.  The  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  testator’s  will  shall  always  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Upper  School.  In  case  any  member  of  the , committee  hereby 
constituted,  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed  (other  than  the  said  trustees  of  testator  s will  for  the  time 
bein°),  shall  die,  or  resign,  or  refuse  or  decline,  or  become  incapable  to  act,  or  cease  to  reside  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  wood,  the  trustees  of  the  testator’s  will  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint  such  person 
in  his  room  and  stead,  being  resident  in  the  parish  of  Holywood,  as  they  or  the  majority  of  them 
shall  think  fit  to  be  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  said  Upper  School.  The  committee  nf  the 
Upper  School  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  in  number,  exclusively  of  the  trustees  of  the  testators 
will  for  the  time  being,  the  number  of  the  persons,  who,  at  the  date  of  this  scheme,  constitute  the 
committee  of  the  Sullivan  schools ; and  no  person,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as 
a member  of  the  committee,  until  he  shall  signify  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
testator’s  will  for  the  time  being,  his  approval  of  non-sectanan  education,  as  intended  by  the 
testator.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Sullivans  will  were  James  bibson, 
Esq.,  q.c.,  John  Eintoul,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  M‘Alester.  They  originated 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and  established  the  Upper  School,  in  accordance  with  .what 
thev  believed  “ probably  would  have  been  Dr.  Sullivan’s  wish” — “.to  promote  the  .higher 
education  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
better  education ; and,  therefore,  their  scheme  afforded  great  facilities  to  pupils  in  the 
National  schools.”  It  was  arranged  that  all  pupils  of  any  National  school  in  the  parish 
of  Holywood,  who  had  been  such  for  the  continuous  period  of  one  year  before  entrance 
to  the  Upper  School,  should  be  admitted  at  fees  amounting  to  only  one-third  of  those 
charged  to  other  pupils  ; Mr.  M£Alester  stated,  however,  that  none  but  pupils  from  the 
Sullivan  National  school  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  he  said  that  hither- 
to the  trustees  had  been  disappointed  with  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  it  had  not  been 
a success.  - . . 

The  Upper  School  was  erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  Sullivan  National  school, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  scheme  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Holywood,  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  a prejudice  against  sending  the  children 
of  the  higher  classes  to  the  school,  and  that  it  should  be  established  as  an  intermediate 
school  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  that  the  funds,  which  were  left 
by  Dr.  Sullivan  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holywood, 
were  being  applied  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  trustees,  two  of  whom 
resided  in  Dublin,  and  that  notwithstanding  a resolution  passed  at  a public  meeting- 
strongly  deprecating  the  application  of  the  residuary  fund  to  any  of  the  expenditure  ot 
the  existing  Sullivan’s  school,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  testator’s  benevolent 
intentions  would  only  be  carried  out  by  erecting  as  soon  as  practicable  a separate 
intermediate  school  on  the  non-sectarian  principle  of  the  National  Board  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youths  of  Holywood. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  the  children  of  the  better  classes  seemed  to  object  to  a 
school  that  was  considered  to  be  a National  school,  and  the  people  he  alluded  to  did 
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not  like  the  idea  of  sending  their  children  to  a National  school  supported  in  part  by 
poor  rates.  He  suggested  that  the  trustees  should  even  now  take  a house  or  school- 
room elsewhere,  or  erect  a new  building  in  some  other  locality ; he  said  that  though  the 
existing  school-house  was  “ just  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  a very  good  part  of  it,”  it 
was  from  its  proximity  “ very  much  stamped  ” with  the  character  of  a National  school. 

The  head  master,  Mr.  "William  J.  Anderson,  stated  that  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
there  were  27  pupils  on  the  roll,  the  attendance  being  about  “ 24  or  25  every  other  day, 
and  a much  smaller  number  on  the  letnaining  days  of  the  week.”  As  nearly  as  possible 
one-half  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  adjoining  National  school.  He  said  that  while 
there  was  any  association  between  the  pupils  of  the  two  schools — and  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  buildings  and  playgrounds  there  would  be  association  — the 
higher  classes  would  refrain  from  sending  their  children.  He  believed,  with  a separate 
building,  the  school  would  be  liberally  supported  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  D.D.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  also  stated  that  “to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  primary  school  and  the  upper  school' were  so  intermingled 
that  they  hardly  formed  two  separate;  institutions” ; and  he  thought  that  if  the  Sullivan 
foundation  were  entirely  removed  from  the  primary  school,  the  children  of  the  better 
classes  might  probably  be  obtained  as  pupils. 

The  scheme  contained  the  following  provision  as  to  religious  instruction  :■ — - 
“ That  no  child  or  pupil  attending  the  said  Upper  School  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  religious 
instructions  to  be  given  in  the  said  Upper  School,  unless  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian  shall  specially 
direct,  it  being  a fundamental  principle  of  the  trust  that  the  said  Upper  School  shall  be  open  to  the 
children  of  all  religious  denominations,  without  any  interference  whatever  with  the  particular  creed 
of  any  ? ” 

As  to  the  actual  management  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Alester,  said  : — 

“ There  is  better  than  a conscience  clause — there  is  no  religious  instruction  whatever  given  in  the 
building.  Of  course  the  different  children  have  religious  instruction  conveyed  to  them  by  their 
parents  and  others ; but  in  the  school  there  is  no  religious  instruction  whatever.  It  is  different  in 
that  respect  from  the  adjoining  National  schools.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Laverty,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Holywood, 
complained  of  the  uses  to  which  the  residuary  bequest  of  Dr.  Sullivan  had  been 
appropriated,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  committee  which  managed  the  Upper  School. 
He  urged  that  the  scheme  was  doing  “ no  good,”  and  was  misappropriating  money 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  connexion  with  the  National 
system.  He  stated  that  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  the  number  of  the  committee  was 
ten — six  laymen  representing  several  Protestant  denominations,  and  four  clergymen, 
respectively  representing  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  of  the  General 
Assembly, Methodists,  and  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians.  Air.  OT,averty’s  objections  to 
a committee  so  constituted  rested  on  similar  grounds  to  those  stated  by  him  in  reference 
to  the  original  proposal  for  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  the  Sullivan  National 
Schools,  and  he  stated  that  though  he  would  be  prepared  to  sign  such  a declaration  as 
the  scheme  contemplated  “ under  the  present  arrangement  of  National  schools  through 
the  country,”  he  would  not  do  so  “ for  a position  in  which  the  Catholics  would  be  only 
three  to  twenty-seven  ” (which  he  assumed  to  be  the  proportion  in  which  they  would 
stand  upon  the  committee).  He  “ did  not  consider  that  National  education  at  all.” 

The  buildings  of  the  Upper  School  formed  “ one  wing  of  what  were  known  as  the 
Sullivan  schools.”  They  comprised  three  class  rooms,  a master’s  room,  and  a laboratory, 
one  of  the  class  rooms  being  suitable  for  popular  lectures.  “ There  was  a play-ground 
in  the  rear,  with  out-offices.”  The  endowment  yielded  about  £240  per  annum  The 
head  master  received  a salary  of  £100,  and  also  pupils’  fees  amounting  to  about  £40 
per  annum.  There  was  one  assistant  who  taught  French  and  German,  and  received 
£40  per  annum  and  his  travelling  expenses,  visiting  the  school  for  one  hour  daily. 
He  received  the  fees  of  his  classes.  The  subjects  of  instruction  were  six  in  number, 
French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  English.  The  fees  charged  were  at 
the  full  rate,  £2  2s.  for  each  course,  but  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  French  and 
German,  when  taken  together,  the  charge  was  £3.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
thirty-four  pupils  had  been  admitted  to  instruction  at  the  reduced  rates  provided  by 
the  scheme,  and  of  these  fourteen  were  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  The 
head  master  stated  to  us  that  the  staff  was  insufficient.  “ The  trustees  wait  for  more 
pupils,  while  parents  wait  for  more  masters.” 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — 

“ I examined  the  five  boys  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  in  English  subjects,  Euclid,  algebra, 
arithmetic,  Latin  and  German  grammar,  and  one  boy  in  experimental  physics.  The  answering  in 
English  subjects,  Latin  grammar,  and  arithmetic  was  very  good,  but  the  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  German  was  extremely  limited. 

“ This  school  is  for  two  reasons  unsuitable  for  an  intermediate  school,  first,  its  proximity  to  Belfast, 
which  induces  the  boys  to  go  into  the  excellent  and  very  successful  schools  of  that  to  wn ; secondly,  it 
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is  impossible  for  one  man  to  prepare  boys  in  mathematics,  classics;  and  English  for1  the  three  grades 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations.” 

Armagh;  Watts'  Endovsed  School,  Lurgan. 

This  school  was  endowed  by  Samuel  Watts,  who  died  in  1850.  By  his  will,  dated 
3rd  August,  1847,  he  bequeathed  a sum  which  in  1857  amounted  to  £7,966  I3s.,  4d, 
and  then  produced  an  income  of  £365,  upon  the  following  trusts  : — 

“ I hereby  declare  my  Will  to  be,  that  my  Trustees  shall  (subject  to  the  directions  herein  contained) 
have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  School,  and  of  the  general  man- 
agement thereof,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  determine  how  many  pf  the  scholars  taught  in  the  said 
School  shall  be  boarded  and  reside  therein,  or  whether  any  of  the  said  scholar's  shall  so  reside  therein. 
And  the  said  School,  being  intended  for  giving  instruction  in  Classics,  Science,  and  English,  and  in 
Agriculture,  I hereby  declare  my  Will  to  be,  that  no  person  being  in  Holy  Orders,  or  a minister  of 
any  religious  denomination,  shall  at  any  time  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  said  School,  or  ever 
be  appointed  or  act  as  a master,  officer,  or  servant  of  the  said  School,  and  that  no  catechism  of 
religion  nor  religious  creed  be  taught,  nor  opinions  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination  inculcated 
in  the  said  School,  during  school  hours,  provided  that  the  scholars  may  be  instructed  in  their 
different  religious  opinions  by  their  parents  and  their  respective  clergymen  at  home,  or  at  any 
seasonable  time  not  set  apart  for  the  business  of  the  said  School.” 

The  property  originally  bequeathed  amounted  to  £8,207  11s.  S d.,  but  was  subject  to 
an  annuity  of  £300  to  Mrs.  Watts,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  it  did  not  become- avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  school  until  her  death.  There  was  a provision  in  the  founder’s 
will  that  the  school-house  should  not  be  erected  until  the  accumulations  reached  £4,000 ; 
but  in  1873  the  trustees,  acting  on  legal  advice,  and  having  accumulated  about  £3,000, 
commenced  the  building  of  the  school.  We  were  informed  that  the  expenditure  upon 
the  buildings  amounted  in  all  to  £3,982  18s.  8 d.,  but  the  original  endowment  was  not 
infringed  upon,  the  outlay,  except  about  £300  still  due  to  one  of  the  trustees,  having 
been  defrayed  out  of  accumulations.  The  invested  capital,  at  the  date  qf  . our  inquiry, 
amounted  to  £8,466  13s.  4 d.,  invested  upon  mortgages. 

The  trustees — Mr.  John  Hancock,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Greer- 
had  taken  on  lease  for  1,000  years  two  and  a half  acres1  at  £8  per  acre,  upon  which  they 
had  built  the  school.  They  had  also  taken,  on  a shorter  lease,:  for  agricultural  purposes 
under  the  will,  seven  additional  acres,  at  the  rent  of  £3  per  acre.  Mr.  Hancock  stated 
that  the  school  was  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  National  Board, 
but  that  the  founder’s  wish  as  to  agriculture  was  not  exactly  complied-  with,  as.  it  was 
found  not  successful,  and  that  the  seven  acres  were  occupied  by  the  master  as  par-t  of 
his  remuneration. 

The  head  master  received  a salary  of  £100  a year  out  of  the  endowment,  aud  the 
allowance  from  it  to  the  assistants  was  £75,  and  to  the  “steward  ” £30.-  , At  the  date 
of  our  inquiry  the  head  master  had  two  resident  assistants,- whose  total,  salaries  were 
£100.  ' ; 

There  were  fifty-six  boys  on  the  roll,  twenty-four  boarders  and  thirtydwo  day  pupils. 
No  record  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  day  boys  was  kept,  but*  the  boarders 
were  believed  to  be  all  Presbyterians.  : W - 

The  trustees  (who  all  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland)  had  selected  a Presbyterian  as 
head  master,  believing  that  they  were  doing  what  would  be  -best  for  the  public. 

It  would  appear  that  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  will  had  been;  departed,  from  in 
establishing  what  was  practically  a denominational  boarding  school,. hut  it  was  stated 
that  the  boarders’  department  was  paid  for  by  the  fees,  which  were  fifty  guineas  per 
annum.  The  charges  for  day  pupils  ranged  from  six  to  twelve  guineas. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  stated  in  the  head  master’s  return  to  be  “The  highest 
classical,  mathematical,  modern  languages  and  English  course  for  the  Universities,  &c.” 
Music  also,  and  drawing,  were  taught  as  extras. 

An  exhibition  was  given  annually  to  a pupil  coming  from  the  Lurgan  Model  school, 
also  prizes  from  persons,  in  the  locality.  The  school  was  very  successful  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

Roscommon ; Elphin  Grammar  School. 

This  school  was  founded  under  the  will  of  the  Bight  Bev.  John  Hodson,  Bishop  of 
■ Elphin,  in  16S5.  The  endowment  consisted  of  264a.  3r.  18p.  of  land,  one  half  of  the  pro- 
’ ceeds  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Cathedral  of  Elphin,  and  one 
half  to  the  maintenance  of  a grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Elphin,  to-be  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  those  of  them 
whose  parents  were  poor  to  be  taught  gratis. 

, The  lands  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  At  the  date  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  they  were' let  on  leases  for  the  making  of  which  fines 
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had  been  taken,  and  only  brought  to  the  school  about  £20  per  annum,  and  the  Miscella- 
intention  of  the  founder  was  not  carried  out  until  the  leases  dropped.  The  funds  worn 
afterwards  accumulated  for  some  years,  until  1869,  when  the  school  buildings,  which  Sc,^s- 
had  been  erected  a short  time  previously  out  of  the  funds,  were  made  available. 

The  management  of  the  funds  was  vested  in  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter  of  Elphin. 

The  Dean,  the  "Very  Rev.  W.  Warburton,  d.d.,  managed  the  property  on  behalf  of  the 
Chapter,  and  generally  visited  it  once  a year.  The  accounts  were  examined  and  certified 
by  the  Chapter. 

The  present  rental  of  the  property  was  stated  to  be  £434  155.  6d.,  subject  to  a 
tithe-rentcharge  of  £9  per  annum.  It  was  held  by  forty-six  tenants,  in  holdings 
varying  in  size  from  16  acres  to  2 roods  19  perches,  at  rents  varying  in  amount  from 
£26  to  21s.  per  annum. 

The  school  buildings  consisted  of  a class-room  and  the  head  master’s  dwelling- 
house  and  provided  accommodation  for  about  sixty  pupils. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  twenty-five  pupils  on  the  roll,  all  day  scho- 
lars, nine  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  fees  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  ' 10s.  a 
quarter.  There  were  ten  free  pupils.  The  master’s  salary  was  £110  per  annum,  with 
a residence  and  two  acres  of  land. 

The  school  was  strictly  undenominational.  Dean  Warburton  informed  us  that  the  Evid., 
number  , of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  town  of  Elphin  was  forty.  He  was  endea-  16280-92. 
vouring  to  establish  by  subscription  a lodging-house  in  the  town  where  the  children 
of  Protestant  parents  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  from  the  surrounding  country 
might  be  boarded,  and  could  partake  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  grammar  school. 

He  thought  if  this  scheme  was.  carried  out  that  the  school  would,  attract  pupils  from 
great  distances.  He  stated  that  the  school  used  to  be  well  attended  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  that  lately  the  Catholic  school  in  Elphin  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
superior  classical  teacher,  and  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  had  considerably 
diminished. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Heany,  Incumbent  of  Calry,  near  Sligo,  about  twenty-five  miles  Evid., 
distant  from  Elphin,  who  said  that  he  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Diocesan  14551-67. 
Synod  of  Elphin,  advocated  the  transference  of  this  endowment  to  Sligo  or  Boyle, 
where,  he  said,  there  was  a large  population,  and  where  it  could  be  “ utilized  to 
tenfold  advantage.”  He  stated  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  moiety  of  the  endowment  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Bishop  Hodson, 
was  to  be  expended  on  the  Cathedral,  that  they  were  decorating  the  building  very 
elaborately  and  unnecessarily,  and  that  “the  Cathedral  is  very  pretty,  but  there  is  no 
congregation.” 

Dean  Warburton  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Heany’s  evidence,  the  Chapter  of  Evid. 
Elphin  resolved  to  place  on  record  that  Mr.  Heany  had  no  authority  from  the  Synod  to  16283. 
pronounce  himself  its  representative  ; that  the  Chapter  of  Elphin,  so  far  from  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  money  from  the  endowment,  had  been  obliged  to  overdraw  their 
accounts  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  improvements  effected  in  the  Cathedral  on  a 
moderate  scale,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  in  Bishop  Hodson’s  will,  and  that  they  were 
persuaded  that  Bishop  Hodson  had  bestowed  the  great  boon  of  the  endowment  upon  the 
people  of  Elphin,  because  having  lived  amongst  them  for  many  years  he  took  a deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Dean  Warburton  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  in 
the  locality  of  the  school. 

The  head  master  of  the  school  was  the  . Rev.  Edward  Irwin,  curate  of  the  parish,  a 
First  Honorman  of  Trinity  College,, Dublin. 

Dean  Warburton  stated  that  the  school  was  a classical  one  to  the  extent  that  every 
boy  whose  parents  desired  it  received  a classical  education. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  the  school  is  chiefly  primary,  and  of  the  17  boys  on  the  roll  App.  A.  p. 
only  two  were  reading  classics,  &c.,  in  a special  class,  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  2^5- 

Dublin,  Blachhall-place ; Blue  Coat  Hospital  or  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II. 

This  school  was  reported  on  at  considerable  length  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1 854-8.  Rep.,  p. 

It  was  founded  in  1672,  by  Royal  Charter,  for  “the  good  education  and  support  of  149, 

Poor  -Children  and  Aged  and  Impotent  People,  all  of 'whom,  were  to  be  taught  by  a 
minister  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,”  who  was  also  to  catechise  the  children.  „ . 

The  Institution  is  regulated  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1723  and  1840,  and  ^251-59, 
we  were  informed,  by  W.  N.  .Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  one  of  the,  Governors,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  that  the  trust  was  from  tire  commencement 
exclusively  Episcopalian,  and  so  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  Corporation' of  Dublin  were  the  original  Governors  of  the  Institution,  but  on  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal.  Corporations  (Ireland)  Act,  1840,  it  was  provided  that  as  the 
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Charter  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  confined  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  members  of  the 
then  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Corporation  having  ceased  to  be 
exclusive,  should  no  longer  exercise  control  over  it,  but  that  those  who  were  Governors 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  continue  to  be  such,  whether  holding  any 
municipal  offices  or  not,  and  that  vacancies  should  in  future  be  filled  up  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of 
M eath  might  appoint. 

By  the  Act  of  10  George  I.,  it  was  provided  that  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  were  to  nominate  and  pay  for  the  support  and  subsequent  apprenticing  of  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  and  also  to  pay  the  master  £b  a year  towards  their  education, 
with  additional  payment  for  mathematical  instruction,  if  given it  was  further  provided 
that  there  should  be  four  Governors  common  to  both  Boards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  mutual  arrangements. 

The  governing  body  of  the  institution  at  present  consists  of  fifty  members,  of  whom 
forty-six  are  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  other  four  consist  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  time  being  and  three  other  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith. 

Board  meetings  were  held  four  times  in  each  year,  five  constituting  a quorum,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  last  three  years  was  sixteen.  A House  Committee  com- 
posed of  fourteen  Governors  meets  once  a month  (three  being  a quorum),  and  an  Estate 
and  Investment  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members,  also  meets  monthly,  three  also 
being  a quorum.  The  average  attendance  at  Committee  meetings  has  been  four,  and 
within  the  last  three  years  there  were  only  three  occasions  when  a quorum  was  wanting. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  the  income  of  the  endowments  to  be  at 
the  date  of  their  report,  from  real  estate,  £1,627  Is.  9d,  and  from  personal  property, 
£29  18s.  9 d. 

The  real  property  consisted  of  (a)  certain  fee-farm  rents,  issuing  out  of  premises  in 
Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown,  the  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  granted  by  the 
original  charter  of  1672,  (b.)  The  lands  of  Noddstown,  county  Tipperary,  granted  by 
Giles  Martin,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1675.  (c)  The  rectorial  tithes  of  Mullingar,  granted 
by  Margaret  Trapper  and  John  Wilson,  26th  November,  1679.  (cl)  Premises  in  Grange- 
gorman  lane,  Dublin,  granted  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Taylor,  about  1685.  (e)  One-fourth 

of  the  net  annual  rents  of  the  lands  of  Cappalougliin,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  granted 
by  Alderman  John  Preston,  in  1686.  (f)  Premises  in  Smifchfield,  Dublin,  devised  by 

the  will  of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  proved  ' 3rd  November,  1712  ; and  (h)  premises  in 
North  King-street,  held  under  declaration  of  trust,  dated  21st  June,  1723. 

The  personal  property  consisted  of  a sum  of  £997  15s.  10d,  invested  in  Government 
Stock,  the  residue  of  £2,000,  bequeathed  by  Captain  Hemmings  in  1838. 

James  . Llewellyn,  by  his  will  dated  in  1852,  devised  all  his  property  to  this  institution, 
subject  to  the  life  estate  therein  of  his  wife.  The  property  consisted  of  certain  houses  in 
Upper  Rutland-street,  Dublin,  and  a sum  of  £2,680  3s.  Government  three  per  cent, 
stock.  The  institution  is  now  in  possession  of  this  property. 

We  found  that  the  rental  of  the  real  estate  had  increased  since  1857,  that  of  the 
Tipperary  estate  alone  being  raised  by  £300. 

£2,100  East  India  Stock  had  also  since  1857  been  bequeathed  to  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  a still  subsisting  life  annuity  of  £100  ; the  income,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  derivable  from  this  bequest  was  only  £L8  10s.  10d.  per  annum. 

The  sum  payable  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  for  maintaining  twenty  boys,  whom 
they  nominate  (vide  supra,  p.  86),  is  calculated  on  the  proportion  to  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  establishment  which  twenty  bears  to  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  school. 
The  average  amount  has  been  £626  13s.  per  annum. 

Lord  Ardilaun  gave  to  the  institution  £l,000,  invested  in  Great  Northern  Debenture 
Stock,  in  respect  of  which  he  and  his  representatives  are  entitled  to  have  a perpetual 
nomination  in  the  school.  The  income  of  the  Institution,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry, 
was  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Dublin  estate,  gross  rental,  ..... 

2.  The  Tipperary  estate,  gross  rental,  ..... 

3.  The  Mullingar  estate,  gross  rental  (tithes),  . . . 

4.  The  Cappaloughin  estate,  gross  rental  (one-fourth), 

5.  Dividends  on  stock  (£9,341  14s.  4 d.  Government  stock), 

6.  Smith’s  bequest  (£2,100  East  India  stock  subject  to  a life  annuity  of  £100), 

7.  Great  Northern  Debenture  stock  (£1,000),  .... 

8.  Contribution  by  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools, 


£ s.  d. 

1,692  19  6 
812  1 6 
311  7 2 
196  16  7 
278  16  5 
18  10  10 
40  0 0 
626  13  0 


Total, 


3,977  5 0 
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The  net  income  after  payment  of  head-rents  was  about  £3,200  a year.  MUcella- 

Ihe  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  101,  being  as  many  as  could  be  neuus 
accommodated,  They  were  of  very  respectable  parentage,  one-half  being  the  sons  of  Sc—s' 
.gentry  na  reduced  circumstances.  They  were  all  Protestants,  and  both  parents  must  be  Evid  > 
Protestants  to  entitle  a boy  to  admission.  4169. 

There  were  seventeen  private  rights  of  nomination  in  addition  to  the  twenty  nomina-  4193 
tions  of  the  Governors  .of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools;  these  had  been  given  in  con- 
sideration of  bequests  and  payments  to  the  hospital,  and  were  as  follows  4131. 


Tlie  Bishop  of  Meath  for  the  time  being,  . . .10 

The  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh's  for  the  time  being,  . . 2 

The  Rector  of  Harold’s-cross  for  the,  time  beinsr,  . . 4 

Lord  Ardilaun  and  his  representatives,  . . 1 

Total,  . . 17 


The  other  vacancies  as  they  occurred  were  filled  up  on  the  nomination  of  each 
Governor  in  turn. 

The  boys  were  all  fed,  clothed  and  maintained  by  the  Charity,  at  a cost  of  about  £30  Evid 
a head  per  annum.  4148.’ 

^ The  staff  of  the  institution  consisted  of  a Chaplain  and  Head  Master,  at  a salary  of  419°- 
£.200,  with  apartments,  fuel  and  rations;  a Registrar,  who  also  discharges  the  duties  of 
accountant  and  agent  over  the  Dublin  estates,  at  a salary  of  £100,  with  apartments,  fuel  4131‘ 
and  light,  and  5 per  cent,  agency  fees  on  the  rents  collected  by  him ; an  assistant 
master  at  a salary  of  £100;  second  assistant  master,  £65  ; matron,  £64  ; and  drill 
master  and  gate  porter,  £40,  (all  of  whom  are  resident) ; a French  master,  at  a 
salaiy  of  £40;  drawing  master,  £25  ; shorthand  master,  £36  15s. ; organist  and  sinking 
master,  £40;  and  medical  officer,  £50;  (all  of  whom  are  non-resident).  There  are  "also 
nine  female  servants,  and  an  assistant  porter,  whose  wages  amount  to  £286  16s.  a year. 

1 6 P£ese.n^  registrar  of  the  institution,  Mr.  George  Reid  Armstrong,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  in  1876,  when  the  previous  registrar  (who  has  since  died),  was  superannuated 
with  a retiring  allowance  of  £100  a year.  The  former  chaplain  and  head  master,  who 
retired  after  forty  years  service,  was  also  granted  a superannuation  allowance  of 
£200  a year. 

There  are  separate  agents  for  the  Tipperary  and  Mullingar  estates.  The  rents  of  p,.:  ■ 
the  Cappaloughin  estate  are  collected  by  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  who  hand  4143!’ 
over  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  to  this  institution. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  school  consists  of  arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  Evid., 
trigonometry,  English,  history,  dictation,  book-keeping,  French,  shorthand,  drawing  4134-44. 
and  music.  In  addition  to.  these  subjects  the  Chaplain  stated  that  he  had  classes  in 
natural  and  experimental  science  (including  botany,  chemistry  and  zoology,  ma-o-netism, 
electricity,  light,  heat,  &c.),  and  in  English  literature;  also  classes  in  technical 
matters  quite  independent  of  school  work.  In  addition  to  this  the  first  assistant 
taught  Latin  if  required  by  parents,  for  which  he  charged  a fee  of  £4. 

1 lie  Governors  allowed  £10  a year  for  prizes,  which  were  awarded  at  yearly  examina-  Evid., 
tions  conducted  by  examiners  from  Trinity  College  and  elsewhere.  In  addition  the  4132-8. 
Chaplain  gave  some  prizes  at  his  own  expense. 

,^?e  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  very  unfavourably  of  the  management  of  Rep.,  pp. 
this  institution.  The}7  stated  that  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  very  imperfect,  *50,  151. 
and  complained  that  they  were  not  subjected  to  any  independent  audit.  They  stated 
further  that  much  valuable  property  once  belonging  to  the  endowment  had  been  lost 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Governors  to  take  steps  to  recover  arrears  of  rent,  that  part 
°t  the  funded  property  had  been  applied  by  the  governors  to  meet  current  expenditure, 
and  that  the  recipients  of  the  Charity  had  been  limited  to  children  and  grandchildren 
or  freemen  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

1 he  evidence  laid  before  us  tended  to  show  that  most  of  these  abuses  had  since  been 
rectified.  The  accounts  were  regularly  checked  by  the  accounts  committee,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  audit  of  an  independent  gentleman,  Mr.  Plato  Oulton,  who  was  appointed 
auditor  m 1 876.  1 1 

There  was  no  stated  period  for  inspection  of  the  premises  by  the  Governors  ; a sum  of  Evid., 
fu°0TvaC  keen  expended  in  the  last  four  years  in  permanent  repairs  under  the  direction  4^E  , 

° M - Sr6W’  architect,  who  received  5 per  cent,  on  the  expenditure. 

Hr.  Moore  reports  that  the  course  of  instruction  appeared  to  him  unsuitable  for  the  -A-PP-U-  p. 
class  of  boys  educated  in  the  school,  that  too  much  weight  was  given  to  mathematics,  27a 
and  that  even  ordinary  English  subjects  were  neglected  for  Euclid,  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry. He  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  a thoroughly  English  and  Commercial 
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school  and  that  the  pupils  should  be  prepared  for  • commercial  appointments  and  the 
Civil  Service.  He  found  the  answering  in  spelling,  grammar  and  geography,  was  unsafas- 
factory,  and  the  writing  much  inferior  to  that  at  the  Christian  Brothers  schools.  He 
states  that  the  house  was,  in  general,  clean  and  well  managed,  but  deprecates  the  want 
of  a bath  and  separate  towels  in  the  lavatory. 

Dublin;  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Fhcenix  Park. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8.  reported  that  this  institution  was  first  incor- 
porated by  Letters  Patent  under  the  name  of  “ The  Hibernian  Society  for  the  care  of 
Soldiers’  Children,”  in  the  year  1769.  In  1783  Henry  W addell,  Esq.,  bequeathed  certain 
bond  debts  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £3,122  7s.  2 d.  ; a lease  of  lives  renewable  for 
ever  of  eleven  acres  of  the  lands  of  Boorlon,  near  Carlow ; a like  lease  of  five  acres  of 
the  lands  of  Rathnapish,  county  Carlow ; also  eight  and  a half  acres  of  the  lands  of 
Ganrao-h,  Queen’s  County,  to  trustees,  upon  trust  to  pay  one-half  of  the  annual 
income  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Hibernian  Military 

In  1857  none  of  the  bond  debts  were  in  existence,  and  it  was  presumed  that  they 
had  been  paid  off  and  were  then  represented  by  part  of  a principal  sum  of  £5,753  7s.  3d., 
Government  Stock  then  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  lands  of  Boorlon  then  produced 
an  annual  income  of  £27  18s.  Id.,  which,  after  deducting  agency  fees,  taxes,  &c.,  was 
equally  divisible  between  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  and  the  Hibernian  Military 
School.  No  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  lands  in  the  Queen’s  County,  from  which 
no  benefit  appeared  to  have  been  received  for  a long  time. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S5-1-8,  also  mentioned  as  endowments  a rent  charge  of 
£40  Irish,  devised  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Downes  (formerly  Bishop  of  Waterford),  dated 
2nd  January,  1791,  and  a sum  of  £3,000  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Wolfe,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  another  portion  of  the  Government  Stock,  but  the  Royal  Commissioners 
could  not  learn  the  source  from  which  the  remainder  was  derived.  They  further  men- 
tioned a sum  of  £432  8s.  lid.,  Government  S£  per  cent.  Stock,  the  produce  of  a bequest 
left  by  Mrs.  Reay,  and  further  stated  that  it  appeared  from  the  Bequest  Books  that 
Anne  Preston  by  her  will  (proved  in  1831)  had  bequeathed  £500,  and  Lieut.-General 
James  Shortall  by  his  will  (proved  in  1849)  had  bequeathed  £100  to  the  Governors,  but 
whether  these  bequests  had  been  expended  or  were  then  represented  by  the  before 
mentioned  Stock  the  Royal  Commissioners  could  not  ascertain.  The  Commandant,  it  was 
stated,  could  not  tell,  and  declined  taking  on  himself  the  trouble  or  affording  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioners  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 

Charters  were  granted  to  the  Society  in  1808  and  in  1846,-  by  the  latter  of  which 
girls  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  endowment,  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
•were  allowed  to  attend  their  own  place  of  worship  and  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  chaplains  of  their  own  Church,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  favourably  of  the  state  of  instruction 
order  and  discipline  in  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  date  of 
their  inquiry  was  stated  to  be  365,  the  average  attendance  being  210. 

In  reply  to  two  applications  for  information,  sent  in  January  and  June,  1879,  we 
received  the  following  letter  : — 

“ Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
24th  June,  1879. 

giB, — With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  60,  of  23rd  instant,  which  has  been  handed  to  me  by  the 
head  schoolmaster,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  this  institution  is  not  an  Endowed  school. 
Being  a military  establishment,  its  expenditure  is  provided  for  by  annual  Parliamentary  votes. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  Cotton,  Colonel, 

Commandant  R.H.M.S. 

The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin” 

To  this  communication  we  sent  the  following  reply  : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

10th  day  of  July,  1879. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  June,  informing  me  that  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  is  not  an  Endowed  school,  but  that  being  a military  establishment  its  expenditure 
is  provided  for  by  annual  Parliamentary  votes,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  was  reported  upon  as  an  Endowed  school  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  1854-8,  and  from  the  report  then  issued  it  appeared  to-be  entitled  to  a very  considerable 
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sum  invested  in  Government  Stock,  as  well  as  to  other  endowments.  The  Commissioners  have  also 
had  evidence  before  them  that  it  shares  .in  other  subsisting  endowments.  I must  therefore  request 
that  the  forms  sent  to  the  schoolmaster  in  January  last  from  this  office  may  be  filled  up  and  returned 
as  soon  as  possible.  1 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

„ , , , c n ,,  dttut  , , „ James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

Colonel  L.  S.  Cotton,  R.H.M.  School.”  J 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  Commandant,  who  promised  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Governors,  and  on  26th  August,  1879,  we  received  a return  containing 
replies  to  our  printed  questions  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  head  master  on  21st 
January,  and  also  the  following  .letter  : — , 


“Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Phcenix  Park,  .Dublin 
August,  1879. 

Sir, -Having  submitted  your  letters  of  the  23rd  June  and  10th  July  last  to  the  Committee  of 
Governors  ot  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  I beg  to  return  the  printed  forms  duly  answered 
as  far  as  is  m my  power.  J ’ 

The  Governors  of  the  institution  desire  me  to  inform  you  that  there  remains  in  3 percent  Govern- 
ment Stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  the  sum  of  £5,753  7s.,  to  the  credit  of  the  old  corporation  the 
half-yearly  dividends  on  which  (amounting  to  £169  per  annum)  are  credited  in  accounts  rendered  to 
the  War  (Jthce. 

There  is  also  £377  7s.  H a bequest  of  Mrs.  Beay,  to  the  credit  of  the  old  corporation,  the  divi- 
dends of  which,  amounting  to  £12  lbs.  id.  per  annum,  have  hitherto  gone  to  give  some  gratuities  to 
former  girls  educated  in  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  care  of  Soldiers'  Children,' and  the  account 
rendered  to  the  War  Office. 

A sum  of  £100  left  by  General  Shortall  as  a premium  fund  is  likewise  in  3 per  cent.  Stock 

There  is  a moiety  of  rents  from  a Carlow  estate  the  joint  property  of  the  ‘ Hibernian  Marine 
Society,  and  the  old  corporation  of  the  ‘ Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers’  Children,’  which  yields  about 
S \Var  Offic?1’  annUm  t0  6aCh  SCh°01,  and  Wlii0h  iS  duly  eredited  111  the  public  accounts  rendered  to 

The  only  other  source  of  revenue  is  a bequest  made  by  Bishop  Downs  in  1791,  therentcharo-e  of 
which,  amounting  to  about  £36  annually,  is  also  credited  in  the  accounts  rendered  to  the  °War 
Office. 

The  last  Parliamentary  grant  under  vote  14,  for  the  year  1879-80,  was  £9,375. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel, 

Commandant,  R.H.M.S. 

The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts,  Dublin.  25.8  79  ” 


On  1st  September,  1879,  we  informed  the  Commandant  of  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Moore  as  our  Inspector,  and  expressed  our  hope  that  the  Commandant  would  afford 
that  gentleman  every  facility  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  when  visiting  the  school. 

To  this  intimation  we  received  the  following  reply  : — 

“Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin, 


4th  September,  1S79. 

Sir,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  informing  me  that  by  direction  of  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  that  Mr.  H.  K.  Moore,  Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  will  visit 
this  school  during  the  autumn  with  the  object  of  inspecting  the  public  documents  of  this  institution 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  your  letter  with  enclosure  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Body  Corporate  (the  Governors)  at  their  next  general  meeting,  as  I do  not  (as  Commandant)  feel 
myself  empowered  to  permit  the  public  documents  of  the  school  to  be  scrutinized  by  any  person 
without  their  sanction.  J 1 

The  views  of  the  Governors  shall  be  communicated  to  you,  and  should  they  acquiesce  in  Granting 
the  demand  of  the  Commissioners  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  by  me  to  enable  Mr.  Moore  to  di° 
charge  his  duty. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
a claim  for  clerkage  in  the  preparation  of  a complicated  queried,  schedule  called  for  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  which  was  forwarded  to  you  on  the  25th  ultimo.  Considerable  time  and  labour  was 
expended  in  its  preparation,  in  searching  the  records  of  the  institution  for  the  required  information 
and  I consider  that  the  sum  of  (£5)  five  pounds  will  not  be  an  unreasonable  demand  to  submit  for 
remuneration  to  the  institution  clerk  for  this  service. 

I must  bring  to  your  notice  that  duties  of  this  nature  are  not  provided  for  in  the  staff  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  that  inconvenience  to  the  institution  was  experienced  by  the  clerk  beino-  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  the  abpve  mentioned  complicated  documents. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,. 

L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel, 

Commandant,  R.H.M.  School. 

The  Secretarv,  Endowed  Schools  Commission.” 


Miscella- 

neous 

School 
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Miscella-  In  reply  to  this  communication  we  sent  a letter,  dated  5th  September,  1879,  explain- 
er0"^ -ng  that  Mr.  Moore  had  been  appointed  merely  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  had  been 
M_os.  directed  visit  the  Hibernian  Military  School  to  inspect,  not  the  “ public  documents. 

connected  with  the  institution,”  but  the  educational  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
condition  of  the  school  premises.  We,  at  the  same  time,  requested  the  Commandant 
to  attend,  on  23rd  September,  LS79,  for  examination  in  reference  to  the  institution,, 
and  to  produce  the  minutes  of  the  Governors  from  1857,  the  account  books  and  annual 
balance  sheets  of  the  institution,  and  copies  of  all  rules  in  force  during  the  same  period. 

To  this  letter  our  Secretary  received  the  following  reply  : — 

“ Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin. 

6th  September,  1879. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  in  reply 
to  inform  you  that  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at 
their  next  general  meeting,  and  their  views  on  the  subject  shall  be  communicated  to  you  for  the 
information  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 

The  inference  drawn  by  me  that  Mr.  Moore  would  visit  this  school  “with  the  object  of  inspecting 
the  public  documents  of  the  institution,”  was  with  reference  to  the  previous  correspondence — no 
mention  being  made  in  your  circular  that  the  object  would  be  to  “ inquire  into  the  educational 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  premises,”  and  at  the  time  of  my  reply  I 
did  not  conjecture  that  paragraphs  5 and  6 of  the  Warrant  could  apply  to  this  institution,  as  the 
subjects  therein  referred  to  are  periodically  reported  on  by  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education 
(wlio  visits  the  institution  for  the  purpose)  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel,  Commandant  R.H.M.  School. 

The  Secretary  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Dublin. 

We  afterwards  received  the  following  further  communication  : — 

“ R.H.M.  School,  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin, 

12th  September,  1879. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  printed  circular,  dated  1st  September,  1879, 1 am  directed  to  inform 
you  that  the  Governors  see  no  objection  to  Mr.  Moore  visiting  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 
as  therein  notified,  and  in  accordance  with  their  instructions  I shall  be  happy  to  afford  Mr.  Moore 
every  facility  in  my  power  to  do  so,  but  I request  that  I may  be  informed  of  the  date  and  hour  of 
his  intended  visit. 

2.  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I have  been  directed  by  the  Governors  to  say 
that  should  the  Commissioners  still  wish  it,  Mr.  Moore  can  “inquire  into  the  educational  attainments 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  premises,”  but  although  desirous  to  afford  the  Commis- 
sioners all  information,  the  Governors  respectfully  decline  to  comply  with  the  other  demands 
contained  in  that  communication,  being  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  H.M.  School  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  warrant. 

Further  the  Governors  have  directed  me  to  refer  you  to  former  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  of  1856,  a copy  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  annex. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel,  Commandant  R.H.M.  School. 

The  Secretary  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts,  Dublin.” 

(Enclosure  No.  1 contained  in  the  foregoing  letter). 

“ R.H.M.  School, 

7th  December,  1855. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  written  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  I have 
the  honour  to  state  that  yesterday  an  Assistant-Commissioner  was  up  here  making  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  records,  management,  and  descriptions  of  the  school,  and  minutely  with  regard  to  the 
instructions  given,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  School,  and  the  particular  books, 
&c.,  used  by  them. 

I of  course  received  and  treated  him  courteously,  affording  him  such  general  information  as  I am 
at  all  times  ready  to  give  to  any  gentleman  visiting  the  establishment,  but  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
how  far  I should  be  justified  in  giving  minute  written  information,  or  in  showing  our  books,  charters, 
records,  &c.,  and  for  which  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  refer  to  our  solicitor,  involving  perhaps 
a great  expense. 

The  Governors  therefore  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are  to  be  considered  as  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools,  this  being  a military  establishment  dependent  from  the  annual  vote  of 
Parliament  in  the  War  Establishment. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)  George  Columb,  Colonel,  Commandant  R.H.M.  School. 

Frederick  Peel,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  War  Department,  London. 

True  copy.  L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel,  Commandant  R.H.M.  School” 

12  : 9 : 79. 
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(Enclosure  No.  2 contained  in  letter  of  12th  September,  1879). 

“ War  Department, 

3rd  January,  1856. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  and  its  enclosure,  I am  directed  by  Lord  Panmure 
to  request  that  no  further  information  respecting  the  institution  under  your  charge  may  be  furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  if  the  latter  consider  that  they  have  a 
right  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Hibernian  School  you  should  refer  them  to  this  Department. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Croomes. 

Colonel  Colomb,  Hibernian  School,  Dublin. 

True  copy.  L.  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel,  Commandant  R.H.M.S.” 

12  : 9 : 79. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  IS 79,  we  addressed  the  following  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  to  the  Commandant  respectively. 

“ Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission, 

„ , , , T Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

School  o.  60.  6th  December,  1879. 

SIR,— I have  the  honour,  by  the  directions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  to  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  of  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  appointing  this  Commission,  and  to  ask  your 
particular  and  immediate  attention  to  the  following  matters : — 

My  Commissioners  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make,  in  order  to 
comp]y  with  the  warrant  of  His  Grace,  addressed  to  the  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School,  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  a set  of  printed  questions  in  a form  which  they  had  adopted 
for  all  schools  within  the  scope  of  their  Commission,  which  were  duly  answered,  after  some  corres- 
pondence, by  the  Commandant  of  the  school. 

My  Commissioners  further  desired  to  have  the  school  inspected  and  the  pupils  therein  examined 
by  Mr.  H.  K,  Moore,  one  of  the  Inspectors  acting  under  their  directions,  and  they  also  wished  that 
the  Commandant  should  attend  for  examination  before  them,  and  produce  to  them  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  school  from  1857  to  the  present  time,  the  account  books  for  the  same 
period,  the  balance  sheets,  and  copies  of  all  rules  in  force  in  the  institution  at  any  time  durino-  that 
period.  ° 

After  some  further  correspondence  I was  informed  by  the  Commandant  that  the  Governors  would 
permit  the  examination  by  Mr.  Moore,  but  declined  to  comply  with  the.  other  wishes  of  my  Com- 
missioners, upon  the  ground  that  the  school  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  warrant  of  this 
Commission,  and  he  referred  me  to  a correspondence  which  had  taken  place  in  December,  1855,  and 
January  18o6,  between  the  War  Office  and  the  then  Commandant,  when  a similar  application  to 
that  made  by  my  Commissioners  was  made  by  a former  Royal  Commission. 

I am  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  R.H.M.  School  enjoys  over  its  annual  grant  from 
Parliament  an  income  of  about  £200  a year,  which  clearly  brings  it  within  the  scope  of  His  Grace’s 
VV arrant,  and  that  the  institutions  supported  in  great  part  by  Parliamentary  grants,  but  havino-  also 
other  funds,  although  having  the  advantage  of  educational  inspection,  have  yielded  without  opposition 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission  ; and  I am  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Commandant 
that  ne  is  at  liberty  and  ought  to  attend  before  my  Commissioners  and  give  them  the  facilities  they 
require  with  the  view  of  making  as  perfect  as  possible  the  report  which  they  consider  they  will  be 
bound  to  make  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  the  school  in  question. 

My  Commissioners  desire  me  to  add  that  in  order  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to 
the  establishment  they  will,  if  it  is  so  desired,  hold  their  inquiry  in  the  board  room  of  the  institution 
as  they  have  already  done  in  similar  cases. 

As  instances  of  institutions  supported  by  Parliamentary  grants  in  addition  to  other  endowments, 

L may  mention  the  Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road,  Dublin,  and  a number  of  the  schools 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 
Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  m.p..  Secretary  of  State  for  War.” 


Miscella- 

neous 

Schools. 


“ Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

School  No.  60.  (ith  December,  1879. 

Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I have  this  day  by  direction  of  my  Commissioners 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  calling  his  attention  to  the  wish  of  my  Commis- 
sioners that  you  should  be  examined  before  them  as  to  the  institution  under  your  charge,  and  the 
refusal  by  your  Board  upon  the  ground  of  the  correspondence  between  the  institution  and  the  War 
Unice  in  1855-6,  and  I have  requested  that  you  should  be  informed  that  you  were  ‘ at  liberty  and 
ought  to  attend  before  my  Commissioners  ’ to  give  evidence  as  to  the  management  of  the  institution. 
1 may  add  that  my  Commissioners  will,  if  you  desire,  hold  their  inquiry  in  your  board  room, 
with  reference  to  the  application  for  £5  for  the  institution  clerk  for' preparing  a return  for  this 
Commission,  I am  to  inform  you  that  my  Commissioners  have  no  funds  applicable  to  such  demands 
and  they  must  refer  you  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  Col.  Commandant  R.H.M.  School.”  James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 
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We  received  a reply  from  tlie  Commandant,  dated &th  September,  1879,  acknowledging 
our  letter,  and  promising  to  lay  it  before  the  Governors  in  due  course. 

Not  having  received  any  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  we  addressed 
the  following  further  letter  to  him  : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

School  No.  60.  January  14, 1880. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour,  by  directions  of  The  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commissioners,  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  letter  addressed  to  you  on  the  6th  December  last,  and  to  request  that  I may 
have  a reply  thereto  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I am  directed  to  say  that,  a certain  amount  of  information  in  reference  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  being  in  the  possession  of  my  Commissioners,  it  will  be  their  duty,  when  making 
their  Report  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  I reland,  to  state  all  the  circumstances  within  then- 
knowledge  in  connexion  with  the  institution  in  question,  and  that  when  their  Report  comes  before 
the  House  of  Commons  it  will  probably  be  more  convenient  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
been  afforded  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  question  the  full  information  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  ask  for. 

I may  add  that  the  date  for  the  Report  of  the  Commission  has  been  extended. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Six-,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 
.Col.  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Secretai-y  of  State  for  War.” 


To  this  letter  we  received  the  following  reply : — 

“ Military  Education  Division,  War  Office, 

No.  6617/1342.  . 23rd  January,  1880. 

Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  j’mxr  letter,  School  No.  60,  of  the  14th  instant,  I am  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Endowed  School 
(Ireland)  Comniissionex-s,  that  a communication  having  refei’ence  to  the  subject  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  the  6th  ultimo  was  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Secx-etary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  17th 
January,  1880. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Beauchamp  Walker,  Lieut.-General. 

D irector-G  eiieral. 


The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Having  received  no  communication  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
we  addressed  the  following  further  letter  the  Director-General : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

February  19,  1880. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  January  last  referring  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  I am  to  infoi-m  you  that  this  Commission  has  not,  as  yet,  received  any  communication 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  His  Gi-ace  the  Lox-d  Lieutenant  on  the  subject.  I am,  thex-efore,.  directed 
to  request  that  you  will  for  the  information  of  this  Comxnission  x’eply  to  my  letter  to  the  Secrctax-y 
for  War,  dated  the  14th  January,  1880. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Six-,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

Lieut.-General  Beauchamp  Walker-,  Director-General,. 

Military  Education  Division,  War  Office.” 


To  this  letter  we  received  the  following  reply  which  closed  the  correspondence : — 

No.  6617/1373  “ War  Office,  19th  April,  1880. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  February  last  and  previous  correspondence  relative 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  by  the  Commissioner's  of  Inquiry  into 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  I am  directed  by  the  Sccretax-y  of  State  for  War  to  acquaint  you  that 
he  has  been  in  communication  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  on  the  sixbject,  and  gathers  from 
the  correspondence  which  has  passed,  that  the  Irish  Government  is  not  of  opinion  that  this 
institution  is  one  which  comes  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Commission. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Irish  Government  which  appointed  the  Commission  should  express  a wish 
that  the  affairs  of  this  institution  should  be  inquired  into  by  your  Commissioners,  the  Secx-etary  of 
State  is  not  disposed  to  issue  any  instructions  on  the  subject. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Six-,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Thompson. 

The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  Four  Courts,  Dublin.” 
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The  foregoing  correspondence,  the  return  enclosed  to  us  on  26th  August,  1879,  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  185  4-S,  and  Mr.  Moore’s  report,  therefore,  contain  all 
the  information  as  to  the  endowments,  condition,  or  management  of  this  school,  which 
we  could  obtain. 

Mr.  Moore  visited  the  school  on  March  15th,  1880,  and  reports : — 

“ This  institution  has,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  undergone  considerable  changes,  and,  as  far 
as  I could  judge,  these  changes  will  materially  improve  it. 

Under  the  old  system  the  work  of  the  establishment  was  done  by  servants,  now  it  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  the  boys.  Formerly  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  school  work  and  the 
instruction  in  trades,  drum  practice,  &c.,  was  proportionately  limited ; now,  three  hours  a day  is 
devoted  to  school  work,  and  three  to  trades, — half  the  boys  being  at  trades  while  the  other  half  are 
in  school.  This  not  only  provides  for  a proper  amount  of  instruction  in  both,  but  also  greatly 
diminishes  the  teaching  staff'.  The  house  was  in  every  respect  well  managed,  and  scrupulously  clean. 

I examined  the  boys  in  the  National  programme,  which  is  adopted,  and  the  answering  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory. 

The  trades  are  generally  taught  with  system  and  regularity.  The  work  done  by  pupils  in  the 
boot  trade  is  confined  to  cobbling,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  to  teach  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes.” 

Dublin  : Hibernian  Marine  School,  Upper  Merr ion-street. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  dated  1 st  August,  1775.  The  endowment  com. 
at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  consisted  of  certain  1854-8, 
premises  on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay,  Dublin,  held  under  a lease  for  lives  renewable  ReP->  Noi, 
for  ever, 'at  a rent  of  £83  Is.  6 d. ; a rentcharge  of  £23  Is.  6d.  devised  by  the  will  of  ni'’  p'  72' 
Joseph  Wright,  proved  21st  January,  1796  : a moiety  of  certain  lands  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  and  of  certain  bond  debts,  derived  under  the  will  of  Henry  Waddell,  dated  1st 
.February,  1783  (the  other  moiety  being  devised  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military 
School),  and  certain  other  legacies,  accumulations,  subscriptions,  &c.,  which  had  been 
invested  in  Bank  of  Ireland  and  Government  Stock.  The  total  amount  of  invested 
funds  in  1857  consisted  of  £8,100  invested  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  and  £2,900 
invested  in  Government  Stock  ; the  net  annual  income  of  the  charity  from  all  sources 
was  then  £941  12s.,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  school  premises,  then  on  Sir  John 
Rogerson’s-quay,  Dublin,  was  estimated  at  £180. 

the  school  was  until  1830  assisted  by  a Parliamentary  grant,  during  the  continuance  Ibid., p. 111. 
of  which  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  amounted  to  170.  In  1830  the  grant 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  1857  was  only  27 ; all  the  endowments 
then  existing  being  of  private  origin. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  was  the  maintenance,  education, 
and  apprenticing  of  children  of  decay  ed  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Merchant  Service, 
and  tlreir  instruction  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Protestant  Established  Religion. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  this  school  in  1S57  in  his  report  stated  : — 

“ To  improve  this  institution,  to  enlarge  and  extend  its  objects  and  operation — in  fact  to  make  it  Rep.,  VoL 
what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  efficient  nursery  for  the  supply  to  Her  Majesty’s  navy  and  the  HI.,  p.  112. 
mercantile  service,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a matter  of  National  importance.  The  metropolis  of  Ireland 
is  a fitting  locality  for  a first  class'  marine  school,  and  to  such  an  establishment  the  assistance  of 
Parliament  might  with  propriety  be  extended.  Having  some  time  ago  visited  the  Hibernian 
Military  School,  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  that  noble 
and  flourishing  institution  to  the  decayed  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  marine  school.  There  is  a 
Parliamentary  subsidy  of  £8,000  per  annum  to  the  school  for  the  education  and  support  of  soldiers’ 
children,  while  none  of  the  public  money  is  expended  on  an  institution  which  seeks  to  confer  similar 
benefits  on  the  children  of  those  gallaut  sailors  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  naval  and 
merchant  service  of  their  country.” 

A great  advance  had  been  made  by  the  institution  between  1857  and  the  date  of  our 
inquiry. 

In  1872  a fire  took  place  in  the  school-house  on  Sir  John  Rogei'son’s-quay,  and  the  Eyul., 
boys  were  removed.  The  Govei’noi’s,  having  regard  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  old  4706-'' 
locality,  purchased  for  about  £ 1,5 00  the  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  present  school-house, 

No.  1 Upper  Merrion-street,  for  an  unexpired  term  of  fifty-two  years,  subject  to  a rent 
of  £80.  The  house  contained  twenty  apartments,  store-rooms,  bath-room,  lavatory,  &c., 
with  a large  garden,  part  of  which  was  laid  dowm  in  grass,  and  the  remainder  walled  oft' 
as  a play-ground.  A gymnasium  was  added  at  an  expense  of  £304. 

The  old  premises  on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay  had  been  leased  at  a rent  of  £300  a 
year,  and  some  other  premises  adjoining,  which  belonged  to  the  institution,  were  also  let 
at  £133  13s.  per  annum.  The  Governors  calculated  that  they  had  gained  £100  per 
annum  by  the  change  of  site. 

The  affairs  of  the  Charity  were  managed  by  a Board  of  Members,  some  of  whom  were  Evict,  4084. 
elected  by  ballot,  soxne  were  life  members  (the  qualification  for  whom  was  a donation  of  4703. 
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twenty  guineas),  and  others  were  annual  members  (the  qualification  being  a subscription 
of  one  guinea).  The  number  of  members  was  stated  to  be  unlimited. 

The  Board  of  Members  elect  annually  a Committee  of  Finance  which  meets  once  a 
month  (three  being  a quorum),  a General  Committee,  which  also  meets  once  a month 
(the  quorum  being  five),  and  two  Secretaries.  There  are  also  four  stated  quarterly 
meetings  and  one  general  meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year.  The  attendance  at  all 
meetings  was  stated  to  be  usually  much  larger  than  the  number  requisite  to  form  a 
quorum. 

The  invested  stock  of  the  charity  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  consisted  of  £6,000  Bank 
of  Ireland  Stock,  the  dividends  on  which  for  the  year  1878  were  £720,  and  £7,000 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Stock,  the  dividends  on  which  for  1878  were 
£360  12s.  lid  The  total  annual  income  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  stated  to  be 
£1,548  9s.  9d. 

There  were  forty-four  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  all  free  boarders, 
and  Protestants;  all  were  the  sons  of  sailors;  about  one-third  were  the  sons  of  coast- 
guards on  active  service,  and  were  admitted  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of 
their  parents’  families  and  the  smallness  of  their  means. 

The  official  staff  of  the  institution  consisted  of  a surgeon  receiving  £10  a year ; a 
registrar  at  a salary  of  fifty  guineas  ; a schoolmaster  receiving  £100  a year,  with 
apartments,  coals,  and  candles  ; a housekeeper  and  cook  receiving  £30  a year  and  board  ; 
and  a music-master  receiving  £8  a year.  There  was  no  assistant  master,  but  the  best  and 
most  efficient  boy  in  the  school  was  appointed  monitor  at  a salary  of  £4  a year. 

An  examination  was  held  once  a year  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  the 
examiners  being,  in  general  education,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  Schools,  and  in  matters  of  navigation,  Captain  M'Callum.  There  were  no 
exhibitions,  and  the  only  prizes  were  some  books  given  after  each  general  examin- 
ation. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  school  was  in  reading,  writing,  writing  from  dictation, 
grammar,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  map-drawing,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  trigo- 
nometry, English  History,  navigation.  Scripture  and  Church  Catechism,  and  vocal 
music.  The  boys  were  also  taught  to  splice  and  knot  ropes,  to  row,  and  to  swim.  A 
workshop  had  been  erected  and  tools  were  provided  for  boys  who  developed  a genius  for 
carpentering ; and  a large  gymnasium  had  been  recently  built  at  a cost  of  £300.  Two 
boats  were  kept  in  which  the  boys  took  exercise. 

The  pupils  were  admitted  from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  and  were  retained 
till  fifteen.  They  were  then  apprenticed  in  the  merchant  service  or  sent,  if  they  should 
desire,  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Except  in  case  of  necessity  all  were  sent  to  the  sea.  Each 
boy  on  leaving  got  a good  outfit  at  an  expense  of  about  £9. 

The  audited  accounts  for  the  year  1877  showed  the  expenditure  for  the  year  to  be  as 
follows  : — Coals,  candles,  and  gas,  £67  11s.  ; diet,  £635  12s.  5 ^cl. ; clothing  and  articles 
of  house  linen,  &c.,  £226  11s.  2 cl.  ; rent  and  insurance,  £203  3s.  2d.  ; furniture  and 
repairs,  £65  6s.  8 d.  ; books  and  stationery,  £14  16s.  ; building,  repairs  and  sundries, 

. £401  19s.  7\d.  (this  last  item  including  the  sum  of  £304  spent  on  the  gymnasium),  and 
salaries,  £304  10s. 

The  accounts  were  audited  by  members  of  the  board  ; there  was  no  other  audit. 

The  Governors  were  stated  to  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  school  four 
or  five  times  every  week,  and  also  of  bringing  visitors. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports : — 

“The  answering  in  this  school  in  reading,  spelling,  and  elementary  arithmetic  was  fairly  good. 
The  discipline  was  not  quite  so  rigid  as  it  should  be  in  such  an  institution. 

“ The  house  is  kept  in  very  good  order.” 


County  of  Dublin;  Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of  Soldiers,  Chapelizod. 

Evid.,  7652.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1863  by  Alderman  John  Drummond,  who 
bequeathed  a sum  of  £20,000  (now  invested  in  Government  Stock  amounting  to  nearly 
£22,000),  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  education  and  support  of 
the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers,  similar  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  for  boys. 
Subscriptions  amounting  to  upwards  of  £2,000  were  contributed  by  the  public,  a 
schoolhouse  was  expected,  and  a free  site  and  three  and  a half  acres  of  land  were  purchased. 
App.  M,  In  1863  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  settled  a scheme  for  the  management  of  the  institu- 
p.  341.  tion,  which  provided — That  the  control  shall  be  vested  in  the  following  Governors  : — 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Forces  in 
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Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  . Ireland,  all  Officers  MiseeUai 
ahove  the  rank  of  Major  . of  Her  Majesty’s  Army  stationed  in  Dublin,  (all  for  the  time 
being),  with  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  k.c.b.  ; Alexander  Parker,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; James 
Robinson,  Esq.,  q.c.  ; and  John  Robinson,  Esq. 

These  were  annually  to  elect  seven  of  their  number  as  a committee  to  manage  the  insti- 
tution, who  should  meet  at  least  once  a month.  The  Governors  were,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  required,  to  appoint  a committee  of  ladies,  being  the  wives  of  Governors, 
to  superintend  the  domestic  details  of  the  institution 

The  total  number  of  girls  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  was  116,  of  Evid.,  7808 
whom  67  had  passed  out  of  the  institution,  and  49  still  remained  in  it  at  the  date  of 
our  inquiry.  Of  the  67,  23  were  apprenticed  as  servants,  33  were  withdrawn  by  their 
friends,  6 were  trained  as  pupils,  and  5 had  died. 

The  committee  of  seven  met  once  a month,  and  oftener  if  required.  The  members 
at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were — Major-General  Glyn  ; Col.  Lyons,  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General in  Ireland  ; Alexander  Parker,  esq.  ; John  Robinson,  esq. ; Surgeon- 
General  Crawford  ; Deputy  Commissary-General  Moore  ; and  Lieut.-Colonel  Speedy. 

The.  rules  adopted  by  the  Governors  for  the  management  of  the  institution  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  N,  p.  342,  infra.  App.  N,  $ 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  balance  sheet,  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  342‘ 
the  institution  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1877  : — 


Receipts. 

To  Balance  in  Lands  of  Treasurer  from 
last  year’s  account, 

„ Dividend  on  Bequest, 

„ Ditto  ditto, 

„ Ditto  ditto, 

,,  Ditto  ditto, 

„ Dividend  on  G.  S.  & W.  Railway 
Debenture  Stock, 

„ Dividend  on  G.  S.  & W.  Railway 
Debenture  Stock, 

„ Discount  on.  Goods  bought,  . 

„ Annual  Subscriptions, 

,,  Donations,  .... 
„ Realized  by  Grand  Military  Concert, 


£ s.  d. 

48  18  9 
117  1 1 
206  2 11 
117  1 1 
206  2 11 

19  15  0 

19  15  0 

11  2 2 
253  17  0 
331  17  1 
191  6 1 


Expenditure. 


By  Provisions,  . . . .728 

„ Clothing,  . . . .142 

„ House  Linen  and  Utensils,  . .35 

„ Duel  and  Light,  . . .50 

„ Laundry  Expenses,  . . .32 

„ Garden  Expenses  . . .35 

„ Books,  Stationery,  and  Postage,  . 28 

„ Salaries,  "Wages,  and  Collector’s  Fees,  157 
„ Contingencies,  . . .49 

„ Repairs,  . . . .43 

„ Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  . 218 


s.  d. 

14  10 
10  9 

1 2 
1 10 
12  6 
17  1 
9 6 

15  5 
15  6 

7 0 
13  6 


£1,522  19 


£1,522  19  1 


Of  the  forty-nine  pupils  in  the  school  thirty-six  were  Protestants  and  thirteen 
Roman  Catholics,  all  being  free.  All  were  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who 
had  died  in  Ireland  ; they  were  elected  by  the  committee  as  vacancies  occurred. 

The  committee  had  power  under  the  rules  in  deserving  cases,  in  case  there  were  no  Evid., 
orphan  candidates,  to  elect  children  not  being  orphans,  but  from  the  foundation  to  the  7660-2. 
date  of  our  inquiry  the  committee  had  not  been  able  to  provide  for  the  number  of 
orphan  candidates.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  an  orphan  who  had  lost  both  parents 
was  never  refused. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  institution  consisted  of  a matron,  who  was  also  chief  school- 
mistress, and  received  a salary  of  £36  a year ; an  assistant  Protestant  mistress,  who 
received  £12,  and  a Roman  Catholic  mistress,  £20  ; there  were  two  female  servants. 

The  Protestant  mistress  superintended  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
children  and  took  them  to  church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  mistress  similarly  attended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish  Evid.  7665, 
also  instructed  in  religion  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions.  They  gratuitously  7688-9.  ' 

gave  their  services,  but  £10  a year  was  given  for  car  hire  to  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  resided  at  a distance. 

The  children  received  a primary  education  in  English,  and  were  instructed  in  domestic 
work,  for  which  they  were  awarded  annual  prizes.  No  girl  was  kept  in  the  institution  7742. 
after  seventeen  years  of  age.  Those  apprenticed  as  domestic  servants  usually  left  7766! 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  were  bound  for  three  years. 

Dublin  : The  Masonic  Orphan  Schools. 

1. —Masonic  Female  Orphan  School,  Burling  ton-road ; II. — Masonic  Orphan  Boys' 

School,  Adelaide  Hall,  Merrion. 

At  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  the  Female  school  only  was  in  existence. 

Since  1857  the  Boys’  school  has  been  established,  and  the  Female  school  has  been  Evid.,' 
extended,  and  its  endowments  very  largely  increased.  The  institutions  are  similar  in  5980-3. 
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their  constitution  and  management,  and  both  owe  their  foundation,  maintenance,  and 
endowment  to  voluntary  contributions,  chiefly  received  from  Freemasons  resident  in 
Ireland.  They  are  a part  of  the  charitable  system  of  Freemasonry,  of  which  the  benefits 
are  chiefly  given  to  children  of  the  higher  class,  left  in  need  by  their  fathers’  death. 
The  schools  receive  the  children  of  Colonial  and  Military  Freemasons  as  well  as  of 
those  who  had  been  resident  in  Ireland. 

The  Masonic  Female  Orphan  school  was  founded  in  1792,  in  South  Richmond-street, 
Dublin.  It  was  removed  from  Richmond-street  to  its  present  site,  Burlington-road,  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1850.  The  site  is  held  by  lease  for  150  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £4. 
The  buildings  were  erected  by  subscriptions  contributed  by  Freemasons,  and  have  been 
added  to  and  improved  from  time  to  time.  An  adjoining  plot  of  ground  was  purchased 
about  three  years  before  the  date  of  our  inquiry  for  £1,000,  and  was  added  to  the  school 
grounds.  The  Governors  still  considered  the  buildings  and  grounds  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  their  school,  and  have  recently  taken  a lease  for  200  years,  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  of  nine  acres  of  land,  at  Simmon’s  Court,  Dublin,  on  which  a new  school- 
house,  capable  of  accommodating  seventy  pupils,  is  in  course  of  erection,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  £12,000.  This  sum,  we  were  informed,  would  be  obtained 
from  special  voluntary  subscriptions,  without  drawing  on  the  invested  capital  of  the 
institution. 

The  funds  consisted  of  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies.  By  the  rules  of 
the  school  donations  of  £10  or  upwards,  and  legacies,  have  been  invested,  but  the 
trustees  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  apply  the  capital,  if  necessary,  to  any  pur- 
pose of  the  school  as  they  might  think  fit. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  amounted 
to  £463  ; the  value  of  the  invested  stock  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  was  stated  to  be 
£11,764  13s.  Id. 

The  school  was  managed  by  a Board  of  Governors,  all  of  whom  were  Freemasons, 
and  either  subscribers,  or  office  bearers  in  Masonic  Lodges  which  subscribed  to  the  funds 
of  the  school.  The  Board  appointed  from  amongst  themselves  three  committees — an 
Education  Committee,  a Finance  Committee,  and  an  Apprentice  Committee,  who,  with 
a Ladies’  Committee  composed  of  wives  or  widows  of  Governors,  superintended  the 
institution.  The  funds  were  invested  in  the  names  of  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  Board. 

The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  receive,  maintain,  clothe,  and  educate  the  daughters 
of  deceased  Freemasons. 

The  pupils  were  elected  by  the  Governors,  the  number  of  votes  given  by  each 
Governor  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  There  were  usually  two  or 
three  vacancies  at  each  election,  and  the  number  of  candidates  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 

The  candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  at  their  admis- 
sion, and,  except  in  special  cases,  the  pupils  leave  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  girls  were  either  fitted  to  become  governesses  and  teachers,  (in  which  case  they 
were  sent  abroad  for  a couple  of  years  aftpr  leaving  the  school  to  more  perfectly  qualify 
them  for  their  profession),  or  they  were  apprenticed,  when  found  unsuited  to  receive  the 
higher  education,  which  had  been  introduced  since  1857. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  school  were  managed  by  a Matron,  and  the  teaching 
was  conducted  by  a resident  governess,  a visiting  governess,  a pupil  teacher,  and  visiting- 
teachers  of  Drawing,  Music,  and  French.  There  was  also  an  Assistant  Secretary,  receiv- 
ing a salary  of  £100  a year  from  the  funds  of  the  Female  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  was  thirty-nine,  all  Protestants.  It 
was  stated  to  us  that  the  Masonic  body  took  no  cognizance  of  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  candidates,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  would  be  equally  eligible  with  Protestants, 
but  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Freemasons  was  at  present  very  small. 

Three  sums  of  £100  each  were  invested  for  the  purpose  of  providing  annual  prizes. 
There  were  two  examinations  and  a public  distribution  of  prizes  in  each  year. 

Each  girl  when  leaving  the  school  received  an  outfit,  and  the  cost  of  her  foreign  edu- 
cation, or  her  apprenticeship  fee  was  also  paid.  The  assistance  thus  given  to  the 
pupils  after  leaving  the  school,  and  the  care  and  supervision  exercised  over  them  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  be  a most  useful  and  well-administered  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Charity. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  was  about  £2,500,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  each 
pupil  (including  cost  of  teaching,  servants,  house  rent,  repairs,  apprentice-fees,  &c.),  was 
about  £56  per  annum. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  junior  class  in  geography,  the 
answering  was  highly  creditable,  the  course  of  instruction  admirably  chosen  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  highest  situations  as  governesses,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  some 
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of  the  best  girls  were  assisted  in  finishing  their  education  abroad  a most  necessary  and 
useful  one.  The  house  was  in  excellent  order,  nor  could  he  find  any  fault,  except  that 
there  was  no  fireplace  in  the  junior  schoolroom. 

'Ihe  Masonic  Orphan  Boys’  School  was  established  in  1867  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  Female  School.  Donations,  legacies,  and  accumulations  which  had  been  invested 
amounted,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  to  £10,396  15s.  7 cl,  which  was  “ entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Board.”  There  was  “ nothing  to  prevent  them  spending  any  part  thereof.” 

The  Governors  at  first  boarded  out  the  boys  at  the  Incorporated  Society’s  School 
at  Santry,  paying  for  each  boy  £25  a year,  afterwards  increased  to  £35.  In  1870  the 
boys  were  transferred  from  Santry  School  to  Adelaide  Hall,  Merrion,  the  Governors 
being  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  instruction  at  Santry  was  not  of  a sufficiently  high 
class.  Adelaide  Hall  School  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skeen,  and  the 
Governors  paid  him  £40  a year,  afterwards  increased  to  £45,  and  latterly  to  £50,  for 
the  board,  education,  and  clothing  of  each  pupil. 

The  Governors  shortly  before  our  inquiry  purchased  Mr.  Skeen’s  interest  in  the  lease 
of  Adelaide  Hall  for  £350.  The  house  and  three  and  a half  acres  of  land  were  held 
for  a term  of  eleven  years,  at  a rent  of  £100  a year. 

Ihe  Governors  then  appointed  Mr.  Sparkes,  a graduate  of  London  University,  to  be 
Head  Master,  at  a salary  of  £300  a year,  with  apartments  and  rations  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  They  also  purposed  having  an  assistant  master,  at  a salary  of  £80  a year,  and 
visiting  masters  to  teach  French  and  drawing.  The  Assistant  Secretary  received  a 
salary  of  £70  a year  from  the  funds  of  the  Boys’  school,  in  addition  to  that  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Girls’  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  twenty-six,  all  Protestants, 
though  it  was  stated  that  their  religious  persuasion  formed  no  element  in  their  qualifi- 
cations for  election.  They  were  selected  from  the  orphan  sons  of  Freemasons  under  the 
“ Irish  Constitution,”  and  included  pupils  from  America  and  Australia. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  intended  to  give  a thoroughly  sound  commercial  educa- 
tion fitting  the  boys  for  the  Civil  Service  or  business,  but  not  a university  education. 
Some  had  gone  to  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  the  house  to  be  very  healthful  and  pleasant,  but  the  building  not 
well  suited  for  a school.  The  ventilation,  and  the  situation  of  the  lavatories,  required 
improvement.  The  head  master  understood  his  business  thoroughly,  and  the  discipline 
and  training  seemed  excellent,  but  as  the  boys  were  elected  without  regard  to 
their  knowledge  they  required  more  separate  teaching,  which  produced  a peculiar 
difficulty  for  the  master,  and  should  be  considered'  in  giving  him  ample  assistance. 

The  annual  expenditure  was  about  £l,350,  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  each  pupil 
being  about  £53. 

Dublin:  Pleasants'  Asylum,  75,  Lower  Ccimden-street. 

The  endowment  of  Pleasants’  Asylum  consists  of  a sum  of  £30,535  6s.  7 d.,  Govern- 
ment Three  per  cent.  Stock,  lodged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  credit  of  the  trusts 
of  Thomas  Pleasants’  will,  and  the  house  and  garden  75,  Lower  Camden-street,  held  in 
perpetuity  at  a yearly  rent  of  £39  10s.  id. 

Thomas  Pleasants,  by  his  will,  proved  16th  March,  1818,  bequeathed  a sum  of 
£15,000, 

“ To  set  on  foot  an  institution  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  appropriate  education  of  poor 
orphan  Protestant  girls  (none  but  Protestants),  in  some  branch  of  industry  that  would  be  likely  to 
qualify  them  to  earn  a livelihood  after  their  stated  time  to  remain  in  the  school  had  expired,  such 
as  knitting,  straw  hat  making,  or  whatever  else  could  be  thought  upon  to  be  the  best.” 

He  also  devised  his  house  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ And  for  the  use  of  said  school,  and  for  no  other  use  or  pur-pose  whatsoever,  I bequeath  my  house 
in  Camden-street  (subject  to  the  rent,  taxes,  and  repairs,  which  I beg  may  be  all  regularly  attended 
to),  with  the  stable,  other  offices,  and  garden,  most  strictly  enjoyning  that  there  may  not  be  any 
alteration  made  in  the  house,  but  what  will  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  adapting  it  for  a 
school. 

The  will  further  states  : 

“ The  age  for  admitting  the  girls  I shall  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governors.  They  are  to  be 
of  sound  Protestant  stock  by  father  and  mother  side,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  constitutions 
and  then-  dispositions  and  conduct  should  be  strictly  inquired  into.  Bride’s  parish  to  have  the 
preference,  Peter’s  the  next,  and  afterwards  from  any  other,  on  the  producing  an  authentic  certificate 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors)  from  the  Minister,  Curates,  and  Church  Wardens  of  it. 
The  number  to  be  always  proportioned  to  the  fund.  The  time  for  continuance  I also  leave  to  the 
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Governors.  I wish  it  to  be  till  properly  marriageable,  and  then  to  be  matched  to  a real  Protestant, 
none  other,  and  if  any  of  them  should  be  in  any  tolerable  degree  appearing  -fit  to  make  a farmer’s 
wife,  I would  prefer  a farmer,  the  portion  to  be  according  to  his  and  her  merit,  not  to  exceed  £300, 
said  portions  to  be  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the  residuum  of  my  fortune,  whatever  it  may  amount 
to  after  discharging  my  debts  of  all  sorts.” 

Mr.  Pleasants  nominated  three  trustees  at  a salary  of  £100  a year  each.  On  the 
death  of  any  of  these  trustees  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  up  by  the  survivors.  The 
salaries  of  all  trustees  after  the  three  nominated  by  the  will  he  directed  to  be  £52  a 
year  only,  and  he  gave  the  following  directions  for  their  selection,  and  also  for.  the 
selection  of  female  visitors  : 

“ Now  their  successors  are  always  to  be  curates  of  approved  conduct,  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
office,  and  who  have  little  or  no  means  but  their  curacy,  too  often  the  case.  £52  a year  for  fifty-two 
weekly  attendances,  for  a few  hours  each  visit,  will  be  an  easily  earning,  no  contemptible  addition  to 
the  Church  income.  And  I would  have  from  the  commencement  or  opening  of  the  school  two 
female  visitors  also,  widows  as  little  incumbered  with  family  as  possible,  and  preparatorily  sought 
for  amongst  the  sufferers  by  the  Royal  Canal  or  any  other  bad  luck,  and  who  have  not  in  any  shape 
been  instrumental  to  their  misfortunes  by  foolishly  living  beyond  their  sphere,  entertaining,  card- 
playing, &c.  When  two  of  proper  character  are  hit  on,  they  are.  to  have  a month’s  trial,  and  if  found 
not  qualified  as  to  capacity,  they  are  to  bo  paid  £4  each,  a pound  a week,  their  compensations  being 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  curates,  and  others  are  to  be  looked  for.  No  remembrance  in  their 
favour  to  be  heard  or  have  any  effect.  The  interest  of  the  establishment  I entreat  may  ever  be 
leading  object,  and  when  a choice  is  made,  whether  of  two  or  one,  it  must  always  be  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  three  trustees,  and  they  are  to  visit  regularly,  not  week  about— no  excuse 
except  allowed  by  the  trustees ; if  not  allowed  not  to  get  that  week’s  pound.  One  month’s  wilful 
absence  to  disqualify  any  visitor,  male  or  female,  from  further  attendance,  and  no  pay  for  that 
month.” 

Mr.  Pleasants  also  directed  that  his  trustees  should  fix  the  salary  of  a matron,  or 
instructress,  and  of  a clerk  to  keep  the  accounts. 

The  property  realized,  instead  of  £15,000,  the  sum  of  £30,535  6s.  7 cl,  Government 
3 per  cent.  Stock,  now  lodged  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  1878  a legacy  of  £17  3s.  3d.  was  received  from  Miss  Latouche,  and  the 
Governors  had  invested  £200  temporarily  on  deposit  receipt,  having  also  £146  14s.  2d. 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Rep.,  vol.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  for  some  years  after  the  testator’s 
III.,  pp.  60  death  the  institution  was  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  directions  in  the  will,  and 
and  106.  that  the  inmates  received  an  industrial  education,  but  that  some  twenty  years  before 
their  inquiry  the  system  had  been  entirely  changed,  that  the  girls  since  admitted  had 
been  educated  in  a superior  manner  so  as  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  literary 
governesses,  their  designed  future  occupation,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
institution  until  they" were  provided  with  situations  as  governesses  in  respectable 
families,  at  salaries  of  not  less  than  thirty  guineas  a year  each,  and  each  girl  on  leaving 
received  £20  for  an  outfit,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £20  was  deposited  in  bank  for  her 
use.  The  provision  in  the  testator’s  will  as  to  providing  portions  was  disregarded,  the 
Governors  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  objectionable  and  exposed  the  young 
women  to  the  cupidity  of  the  community.  And  thus  “ an  institution  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  girls  some  branch  of  industry  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  their 
livelihood  in  after-life,  such  as  knitting,  straw-hat  making,  &c.,  and  fit  them  particularly 
to  become  farmers’  wives,  had  been  by  the  acts  of  the  trustees  converted  into  a training 
school  for  governesses,  and  no  longer  retained  a vestige  of  the  industrial  character  so 
sedulously  and  pointedly  indicated  by  the  instrument  of  endowment.” 

Evict.,  5284.  No  change  in  the  management  of  the  institution  has  been  made  since  the  date  of  that 
report.  One  ot  the  witnesses  examined  before  us,  Captain  G.  S.  Dyer,  lt.N.,  called  our 
attention  to  the  deviation  from  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  and  stated  that  the  class  of 
persons  received  into  the  institution  was  not  such  as  contemplated  by  the  testator.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  that  Archdeacon  Lee,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s 
parish,  in  which  the  asylum  is  situated,  had  written  some  years  ago  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland,  stating  that  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
5282'  tion  were  not  of  the  class  the  testator  intended,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  had  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacSorley, 
one  ot  the  trustees,  calling  his  attention  to  the  matter,  and  that  Mr.  MacSorley  had 
replied  that  the  trustees  had  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  at  the  time  of.  our  inquiry  was  thirteen,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  been  seven  years  in  the  institution. 
5210-5.  The  limit  of  age  for  admission  was  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  average 
number  of  vacancies  was  something  less  than  two  in  each  year,  and  the  candidates 
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were  selected  by  the  trustees.  No.  public  notice  of  the  existence  of  vacancies  was  given, 
nevertheless  the  applications  were  stated  to  be  very  numerous. 

For  the  management  of  the  asylum  and  education  of  these  thirteen  girls  there  was  a 
staff  of  ten  paid  officials,  viz.,  three  governors,  two  matrons,  one  resident  matron,  a 
resident  teacher,  a music  teacher,  a drawing  teacher,  and  a French  teacher,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  whose  salaries  was  £417,  but  of  these  the  appointment  of  the  first  five  was 
prescribed  by  the  founder’s  will,  and  imposed  an  annual  expense  upon  the  funds  of  £260. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-S,  reported  favourably  of  the  state  of  instruction  in 
the  institution,  but  stated  that  the  building  did  not  afford  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion and  convenience  which  could  be  desired.  This  state  of  affairs  appears  to  originate 
in  the  retention  of  the  house  in  Camden-street  in  the  same  state  as  when  devised  by  the 
founder.  One  of  the  trustees,  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacSorley,  stated  that  the  house  was  so  small 
and  unsuitable  that  they  could,  not  accommodate  one  more  than  they  had  at  the  time 
of  our  inquiry,  and  that  it  was  e-ven  under  protest  from  the  doctor  that  the  last  pupil 
was  received ; he  added,  that  except  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  nothing 
really  useful  could  be  done. 

The  duties  of  the  visiting  matrons  and  governors  were  very  light,  but  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founder,  in  directing  their  appointment,  to  supplement 
the  income  of  three  curates,  and  to  make  a provision  for  two  widows,  making  the 
governors  and  visiting  matrons  “ as  much  a part  of  the  institution  as  the  girls  who  were 
educated  there.”  Omitting  the  salaries  of  the  governors  and  visitors,  the  expenditure 
upon  the  institution  amounted  to  an  average  of  £50  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 

Of  the  girls  in  the  institution  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  not  one  was  from  St.  Bride’s 
parish,  which,  under  the  will,  ought  to  have  had  “ the  preference,”  but  all  were  stated 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Peter’s  parish,  although  girls  had  been  previously  received 
into  the  institution  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  three  trustees  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  MacSorley,  curate  of 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Flemyng,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  M‘Mahon,  ll.d.,  who  were 
curates  at  the  date  of  their  appointments,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.  Mr.  Flemyng  was, 
at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  chaplain  to  two  prisons,  and  Dr.  M‘ Mahon  an  Inspector  of 
Marlborough-street-  Training  School.  They  retained  their  position  of  trustees,  though 
the  testator  had  directed  the  trustees  “ always  to  be  curates  of  approved  conduct  who 
have  little  or  no  means  but  their  curacy.” 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — 

“ The  principal  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  the  daughters  of  reduced  gentlemen  and  others 
as  governesses.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  English,  French,  Music,  and  Drawing.  The  answering 
of  the  fourteen  gilds  present  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  house  is  very  old,  and  it  must 

take  a large  sum  to  keep  it  in  its  present  state  of  repair  : care  is  evidently  taken  to 

make  the  girls  happy ; they  seemed  thoroughly  to  appreciate  it.” 
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Dublin  : Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music , 34,  Westland-row. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  in  1856,  its  object  being  the  diffusion  Report, 
and  advancement  of  music  by  establishing  a public  school  in  Dublin,  similar  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  foreign  Conservatoires. 

Since  the  year  1870  the  institution  has  been  aided  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament 
of  £150,  to  which  another  £100  has  recently  been  added,  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  subscriptions  realize  £150. 

During  the  year  1879  the  Academy  received  a bequest  of  £5,000  from  the  late  Mr. 
Ormsby  Vandeleur,  together  with  some  musical  instruments.  Of  this  legacy  £l,000 
was  left  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Academy,  and  £4,000  was  directed  to  be  invested, 
and  the  interest  applied  to  the  education  of  students.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll 
of  the  Academy  at  the  close  of  the  year  1879  was  251. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  balance  sheet  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  institution  for  the  year  1879. 


[Balance  Sheet. 
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Balance  Sheet,  1879. 


Receipts. 

Annual  Subscriptions, . 
Donations, 

Government  Grant, 

Rents,  .... 
Pupils’  Concert, 

Hire  of  Music, . 

Dividends  and  Interest, 

Prize  Fund,  . . £12 

Doyle  Prize  returned,  . 1 

Pupils’  Fees, 


£ s.  d. 
. 127  10  0 

50  0 0 
. 250  0 0 

46  5 0 
15  6 0 
5 12  10 
53  13  4 

2 0 

0 0 

13  2 0 

. 1,577  0 8 


£2,138  9 10 

Balance  due  Bank,  . . 395  14  10 


Balance  overdrawn, 


f £1,500  12  10 
| 84  0 0 


Insurance,  .... 
Advertisements, 

Repairs,  Furniture, 

Music  and  Instruments, 

Gas,  . . £27  13  5 

Coal,  . . . 23  1 3 


Taxes,  ..... 
Postage, 

Interest,  .... 

Concert  Expenses,  . 

Hire  of  Antient  Concert  Room, 

Prizes,  .... 

Printing, 

Sundries,  .... 

Tuner,  .... 

Investments  (Dr.  Barry’s  Donation  of 
£50  invested  in  Bank  Stock), 
Mortgage  part  repaid,  . 

Fees  returned, 

Interest  on  Albert  Prize  Fund, 


£ s.  d. 
2 16  10 
103  15  7 


1,584  12  10 
2 8 3 
41  10  2 
66  14  11 
141  8 8 


50  14  8 

2 3 9 
4 15  6 

19  3 2 
14  0 0 
16  9 6 
34  12  6 
30  7 6 
2 0 0 
6 6 0 

50  0 0 
312  4 10 

3 0 0 
45  0 0 


£2,534 


4 8 


£2,534 


4 8 


County  of  Dublin : Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Glasnevin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  endowment  of  this  institution 
consisted  of  £2,166  6s.  10 d..  Government  Stock,  bequeathed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  in 
1827,  £857  5s.  5c?.,  Government  Stock,  residue  of  other  legacies  and  bequests,  a rent- 
charge  of  £5  devised  by  Cordelia  Cary  in  1838,  and  an  annuity  of  £20  under  the  will 
of  Matthew  N eary  Mahon  dated  in  1850.  The  school  buildings  and  21  a.  Or.  9p.  of  land 
were  stated  to  be  held  under  a renewable  lease,  at  a rent  of  £203  11s.  5c?.  The  institu- 
tion was  also  entitled  to  a legacy  of  £100  under  the  will  of  Samuel  Warren  dated  in  1850, 
not  payable  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Warren,  who  was  still  living  in  1857 ; and 
to  two  contingent  legacies  under  the  wills  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wray  dated  in  1847,  and 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Stokes  dated  in  1853. 

The  sum  of  £857  5s.  5c?.,  Government  Stock,  was  increased  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
to  £7,050  5s.  4c?.,  which  was  called  “The  Claremont  Rent  Fund,”  under  the  provisions 
of  Rule  No.  15  of  the  institution,  which  provided  : — 

“ That  all  legacies  shall  be  placed  in  the  public  funds  in  the  names  of  three  trustees,  until  the 
interest  of  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  annual  rent  payable  for  the  lands  of  Claremont.” 

There  was  also  another  fund  called  “The  Boyd  Fund,”  amounting  to  £158  14s.  9c?. 
stock,  and  producing  about  £4  10s.  a year,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Dominick  M'Causland,  q.c.,  and  Dr.  Hart. 

The  remaining  property,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  consisted  of  rents  for  the  fields 
attached  to  the  institution  which  amounted  to  £147  a year,  of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils, 
which  amounted  to  £351  12s.,  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  generally  amounting  to 
£200  or  £250  a year,  and  other  contributions  which  varied  from  £800  to  £l,000 
a year. 

The  total  average  income  of  the  institution  was  stated  to  be  something  over  £2,000 
a year  including  legacies. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  fifty-five,  four  of  whom 
were  private  pupils  of  the  master,  for  each  of  whom  the  master  paid  £10  to  the  com 
mittee.  Fifteen  were  paid  for  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  different  Poor  Law  unions, 
at  rates  varying  from  £10  to  £15  a year ; seventeen  pupils  paid  from  £17  to  £20,  and 
there  were  nineteen  free  pupils. 

The  Head  Master  had  held  that  position  for  twenty-three  and  a half  years ; his  salary 
was  £250  a year;  his  wife  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  whole  institution  without 
salary;  there  were  also  five  assistant  teachers  at  salaries  ranging  from  £15  to  £40  a 
year. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprised  reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  and 
Scripture.  The  boys  on  leaving  were  usually  apprenticed  to  shoemakers  saddlers, 
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and  printers,  the  committee  giving  apprentice  fees  of  from  £8  to  £10.  The  girls  were  Mucella- 
apprenticed  to  milliners,  and  in  some  cases  were  presented  with  a sewing  machine  in  lieu  scZt 
of  an  apprentice  fee  on  leaving.  It  was  stated  that  the  committee  found  very  great  _ — ’ 
difficulty  in  obtaining  places  for  pupils  from  the  institution.  The  master,  however,  “^7  ’ 
informed  us  that  of  all  those  who  had  left  the  institution  during  his  time,  he  did  not 
know  of  more  than  one  or  two  who  were  not  earning  their  own  living. 

Two  of  the  trustees  in  whose  names  the  funds  of  the  institution  stood  invested  5883. 
were  dead,  and  the  third  trustee  being  unable  to  act,  an  application  had  been  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 

Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Carroll,  and  another,  as  new  trustees,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  a scheme  for  the  management  of  the  institution.  This  application 
was  still  pending  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

It  appeared  from  the  minute  book  of  the  board  that  when  a quorum  did  not  attend  Evid., 
it  was  the  practice  to  send  the  cheques  required  for  payment  of  current  expenses  to  5953~4' 
the  requisite  number  of  members  for  signature. 

By  the  rules  of  the  institution  it  was  provided  that  the  governing  body  “shall  consist 
of  a patron,  a patroness,  a president,  vice-patrons,  vice-patronesses,  guardians,  members 
for  life,  annual  members,  committee,  three  honorary  secretaries,  a treasurer,  an  auditor, 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  of  the  committee.  Every  subscriber  of  10s.,  or 
collector  of  £1  yearly,  shall  be  a member.” 

County  of  Dublin  : Swords  Borough  Schools. 

The  endowment  of  this  institution  consisted  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  of  the  annual  Com., 
sum  of  £721  16s.,  the  dividends  on  £24,060  Government  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  repre-  1854-8, 
senting  the  compensation  awarded  by  Parliament  to  the  ancient  borough  of  Swords  for  ReP’’  P- 160 
the  loss  of  its  representation  under  the  Act  of  Union.  Evid., 

This  fund  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  5410-11. 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (whose  office  is  now  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  Evid., 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Dean  of  St. . Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  5579- 
Swords,  all  for  the  time  being,  who  were  incorporated  as  trustees  by  charter  in  1804. 

All  the  trustees  at  the  date  of  the  charter  were  necessarily  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  two  of  the  offices  have  since  been  opened  to  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations. The  charter  provided  that  the  compensation  money  should  be  invested  in  the 
Funds,  and  the  interest  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  daily  education  of  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  children 
not  to  be  resident  boarders,  but  to  receive  one  frugal  meal  a day  at  the  school ; any  surplus 
remaining  after  this  expenditure  to  be  employed  in  apprenticing  the  pupils  to  useful 
trades  and  occupations,  and  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  trustees  might  think  calculated  to  promote 
“the  Christian  Religion,  and  morality  good  order  sobriety  cleanliness  industry  and 
wealth  within  the  borough.” 

In  1 809  £2,000  of  the  Capital  Stock  was  sold  out  and  expended  in  erecting  commo-  Evid, 
dious  school  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  400  pupils.  5413 

In  1812  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  reported  in  reference  to  this  Evid 
school : “A  school  has  been  for  some  years  past  established  in  this  town  upon  an  exten-  7301. 
sive  and  liberal  plan  by  the  trustees  of  the  compensation  fund  allowed  by  Parliament, 
it  was  determined  to  found  a school  in  the  town  of  Swords  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  without  any  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion.” 

In  1821  a series  of  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  management  of  the  school.  In  one  Evid., 
of  the  memorials  subsequently  presented  to  the  trustees  by  the  Roman  Catholic  7279. 
inhabitants  of  Swords  it  was  alleged  that  the  regulations,  as  revised  in  1821,  did  not  7304, 
prescribe  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it 
appeared  that  in  1826  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  formed  one  of  the  ordinary 
school  lessons,  and  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  were  Protestants.  James  Weldon, 
who  attended  the  school  from  October,  1836,  to  May,  1841,  stated  to  us  in  the  course  of  Evid., 
his  evidence  that  in  his  time  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  7473-97. 
took  part  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  seemed  dissatisfied  at  its  forming  part 
of  the  instruction.  Memorials  were  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  in  1826,  1833,  1836,  1842,  and  1848,  praying  that  Roman  Catholic 
assistant  teachers  might  be  provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  children,  and  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  religious 
instruction  given  by  Protestant  teachers.  None  of  these  memorials,  however,  were 
productive  of  any  result.  The  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  teaching  con- 
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tinued,  and  we  were  informed  that  in  1853  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Swords, 
being  apprehensive  that,  circumstanced  as  the  school  then  was,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Protestants,  with  Protestant  Governors,  teachers,  assistant  teachers  and 
monitors,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  children  would  be  endangered,  withdrew  the  Catholic 
children  from  the  Borough  School.  The  Roman  Catholics  then  erected  a separate  school 
house  at  a cost  of  £800  (raised  by  subscription),  which  they  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board. 

In  October,  1855  (two  years  after  the  secession  of  the  Roman  Catholics),  the 
Governors  of  the  school  published  the  following  notice  in  Swords  : — 

“ Notice. — Swords  Borough  Schools. 

« The  Governors  of  Swords  schools  being  anxious,  as  they  always  were,  that  the  schools  should  be 
as  generally  useful  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  that  all  grounds  of  plausible 
objection  against  the  present  system  may  be  removed,  now  publish  as  the  regulation  of  the  schools 
what  has  been  found  so  popular  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  namely  ': — 

“ ‘ That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruction 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  schools  afford.’ 

“ The  Governors  have  also  resolved  to  allow  the  children  of  all  persons  who  have  been,  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  examination,  householders  within  the  borough,  to  go 
in  for  apprentice  fees  which  are  now  raised  to  the  amount  of  £20. 

“The  Governors  will  also  take  means  to  apply  their  surplus  funds  in  promoting  habits  of  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  sobriety  in  the  place. 

“ Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

“ William  Studdert  Kennedy-,  Superintendent. 

“Dublin,  10 th  October,  1855.” 

This  notice  failed  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics  or  to  attract  their  children  to  the 
school,  and  the  following  extract  from  a letter  addressed _ in  February,  1858,  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kieran,  then  Parish  Priest  of  Swords,  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  may  be  regarded 
as  setting  forth  authoritatively  the  objections  then  entertained  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
eccclesiastical  authorities  : — 

“ I have  read  and  examined  the  rules  lately  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  of  Swords. 
There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  them  for  Catholic  masters  or  Catholic  mistresses.  There  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  instruction  in  Catholic  doctrine,  or  for  the  use  of  Catholic  books.  The  whole 
management  of  the  school  appears  to  be  committed  to  the  Protestant  rector  and  to  the  Protestant 
curate  of  the  parish.  It  appears  that  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  every  day  at  two  o’clock 
for  an  hour.  Of  course  this  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  Protestant  parson  of  the 
parish,  or  by  the  Protestant  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  school.  According  to  the  way  the  rule  is 
laid  down,  it  would  seem  that  Catholic  children  would  be  bound  to  attend  such  Protestant  instruc- 
tion unless  their  parents  entered  their  objections  against  such  attendance.” 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  such  inadequate  measures  of  reform 
as  were  then  proposed  by  the  Governors  were  not  likely  to  secure  public  confidence  in 
the  management  of  the  establishment,  or  to  render  the  schools  generally  available  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords.  They  stated  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
charity  had  not  been  managed  with  a due  regard  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of 
the  persons  interested  in  it ; that  it  appeared  to  them  that  a charity  like  the  Swords 
Borough  School,  the  benefits  of  which  were  intended  to  be  conferred  without  religious 
distinction,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  management  of  an  exclusive  board,  and 
especially  of  one  on  which  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  were  entirely 
unrepresented.  They  recommended  that  the  statutable  provisions  constituting  the 
Board  of  Governors  should  be  repealed,  the  charter  rescinded,  and  the  funds  and  manage- 
ment transferred  to  a proposed  “ Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

No  effect  was  given  by  the  Legislature  or  Government  to  this  or  any  other  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 

In  1860,  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords  presented  a further  memorial 
to  the  Governors  praying : 

1st.  “ That  out  of  the  Borough  Funds  a sum  should  be  allocated  to  indemnify  the  outlay  of  £800, 
expended  by  the  Catholic  parishioners  of  the  borough  in  the  erection  of  new  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  children,  male  and  female,  of  the  borough. 

2nd.  “ That  after  payment  of  such  indemnity  the  annual  income  of  the  Borough  Compensation 
Fund  be  yearly  divided  between  the  schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  the  borough,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  inhabitants  residing  within  the  borough,  the  distri- 
bution and  management  thereof  to  be  entrusted  either  to  a new  board,  composed  equally  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  by  the  present  Board,  audited  by  a local  committee  similarly  consti- 
tuted. 
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3rd.  “ That  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Borough  Compensation  Fund  unless  Mtscdla- 
he  or  they,  or  his  or  their  parents  shall  have  lived  within  the  borough  for  a period  of  not  less  neous 
than  seven  years  continuously.  Schools. 

4 th.  “ That  each  year  the  accounts  of  the  Borough  Compensation  Fund,  its  amount,  source,  location, 
annual  income  and  distribution,  be  published,  and  duly  vouched  and  audited. 

f>th.  “ Or  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing,  that  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  Corpus  Fund  of  this  Borough 
Parliamentary  Grant,  or  its  annual  income,  be,  subject  to  the  Deed  of  Incorporation,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  and  placed  under  the  sole  control,  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  a Board  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  Catholic  parishioners  of  the 
borough.” 

The  Governors  thereupon  held  a public  visitation,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  the  Evict, 
following  minute  : — 571 4- 

“ OltDERED — That  the  Board,  according  to  their  Charter,  cannot  comply  with  any  of  the  requisitions 
submitted  to  them  at  the  visitation,  except  that  relating  to  the  account  of  the  Borough  Fund,  in  respect 
of  which  the  Board  is  of  opinion,  that  the  account  of  the  Borough  Compensation  Fund,  its  amount, 
source,  location,  annual  income,  and  distribution,  should  be  duly  vouched  and  audited  in  each  year  ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  should  have  the  means  of  inspecting  those  accounts,  and  they 
shall  make  such  arrangements  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
these,  so  far  as  at  present  they  may  not  be  accomplished,” 

Public  meetings  were  also  held  in  1S64  and  18G8,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords  were  brought  forward,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  or  to  the  proposals  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Board  have  remained  unaltered. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Governors  met  twice  a year,  generally  at  the  Archbishop’s  Evid. 
Palace,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Vicar  of  Swords,  who  5457-63. 
held  the  office  of  Superintendent,  they  had  never  visited  the  school,  although  their  ^527. 
examiner  had  repeatedly  called  their  attention  to  the  great  benefit  which  the  school  5 
would  derive  from  a visit  of  some  of  the  Governors  at  the  annual  examinations ; and  546g 
although  they  themselves  had  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they  would  hold 
visitations  once  in  each  year. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  IS54-8,  it  was  stated  that  they  found  the  j>ePi 
attendance  small,  and  the  state  of  education  in  the  boys’  school  unsatisfactory,  that  the  p.  161. 
total  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  boys’,  girls’,  and  infant  school  was  only  65,  and  that  of 
these  but  4S  were  present  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  an  endowment  exceeding  £700  a 
year.  It  was  further  stated  “ that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were  not  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  conduct  or  regulation  of  the  schools,  that  the  Governors  did  not,  as  required  by 
the  Charter,  cause  instruction  to  be  given  in  any  branches  of  manufacture,  nor  did  they 
provide  for  the  children  a wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse,  but  neglecting- 
the  primary  objects  of  the  Charter,  they  established  a coal  yard  and  dispensary  which, 
if  at  all,  were  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a surplus  fund,  (a  con- 
tingency which,  in  fact,  never  arose),  but  that  a still  more  grave  error  was  com- 
mitted in  requiring  all  children  to  read  as  a class  book  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures.” 

The  schools  consisted  of  two  buildings,  the  larger  containing  the  boys’  and  girls’  Evid., 
schools  and  teachers’  residences,  and  the  smaller  the  infant  school  and  the  teachers’  6439. 
residence.  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  year  previous  to  the  date  of 
our  inquiry,  was  stated  to  be  63,  made  up  as  follows: — boys  23,  girls  19,  infants  16. 

About  £380  was  expended  yearly  in  salaries  of  teachers  and  examiners  at  these  three  Evid., 
schools ; and  the  Governors,  according  to  the  charter,  gave  a portion  of  bread  to  each  Ci17. 
child  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  a cost  for  the  year  1878  of  £26  15s.  4 cl.  5'i33’ 

Prior  to  1863  the  Governors  maintained  a coal-yard  and  dispensary,  but  in  that  year  Evid., 
the  examinations  for  apprentice  fees  were  thrown  open  to  the  children  attending  the  7371- 
National  School,  and  the  coal-yard  was  discontinued,  the  salary  of  the  dispensary  doctor 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  £25  a year. 

The  rules  under  which  the  schools  were  managed  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  y0l.  IT.,  p 
drawn  up  in  1873,  and  are  printed  in  extenso  in  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  9,  Vol.  II.,  594. 
page  594. 

The  Governors  in  each  year  awarded  12  apprentice  fees : 6 (viz.,  3 for  boys  and  3 for  Evid., 
girls)  to  children  attending  the  Borough  Schools,  and  a like  number  to  children  resident 
in  the  borough  not  attending  the  Borough  Schools.  The  highest  of  these  fees  was  for  7450~51‘ 
Borough  School  children,  £21  ; for  non-Borough  School  children,  £18.  The  fees  were 
awarded  by  public  competition  at  an  open  examination  held  once  in  each  year.  Children 
attending  the  Borough  School  but  not  resident  in  the  borough  were  allowed  to 
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compete,  and  if  successful,  were  granted  half  fees.  The  fees  were  stated  in  evidence  to 
us  to  be  much  valued,  though  some  of  the  witnesses  considered  that  they  were  too  small 
to  secure  good  masters  for  the  apprentices.  The  amount  of  the  apprentice  fees  given 
to  pupils  of  the  Borough  School  was  about  £105  a year  ; and  of  the  apprentice  fees 
given  to  children  who  were  not  pupils  of  the  Borough  School  was  about  £80  a year. 
The  children  in  the  Borough  School  were  all  Protestants.  This  sum  of  £80  a year  was 
presumed  to  go  to  Roman  Catholics,  who  in  this  way  and  to  this  extent  only  availed 
themselves  of  the  endowment. 

In  addition  to  these  apprentice  fees  money  prizes  varying  from  4s.  to  3d.  each,  for  which 
distinct  examinations  were  held,  were  distributed  twice  a year  to  the  best  answerers  from 
the  Borough  and  non-Borough  Schools.  The  sums  thus  distributed  amounted  in  1S78 
to  £29  Os'  11  d. 

The  children  who  competed  as  non-Borough  School  children  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  attending  the  National  School.  In  1878  there  were  at  the  June  and  December 
examinations,  respectively,  194  and  238  competitors  from  the  National  Schools,  and  62 
and  78  from  the  Borough  Schools. 

The  amount  given  as  apprentice  fees  to  Borough  School  children  for  13  years  from 
1866  to  1878,  inclusive,  was  £1,209  19s.,  while  the  amount  given  to  children  educated 
at  the  National  Schools  in  the  same  period  was  £870.  In  June,  1877,  when  a 
boy  from  the  National  School  got  first  place,  he  was  only  awarded  a fee  of  £18,  while 
the  second  boy  (a  Borough  School  pupil)  was  awarded  a fee  of  £21,  though  the  examiner 
recommended  that  the  first  boy  should  get  £21,  and  the  second  £20. 

The  open  examinations  were  conducted  by  laymen  selected  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
MacDonogh  (who  received  £25  a year  as  examiner  of  the  Borough  Schools),  and  were 
generally  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  unaccustomed  to  examine  in  primary  schools  ; 
the  teachers  of  the  National  Schools  complained  that  in  consequence  their  pupils  did 
not  answer  as  well  as  they  otherwise  would.  They  also  complained  that  their  pupils 
were  improperly  classed  with  the  Borough  School  children,  that  they  were  examined  in 
English  History,  which  was  not  in  the  National  School  programme,  and  that  the 
standard  of  education  was  too  high. 

The  Protestant  population  of  Swords  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Borough  School,  to  be  about  300.  They  were, 
as  a rule,  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  stated  by 
Mr.  Cruise,  J.P.,  to  number  five-sixths  of  the  population.  Whether  this  calculation 
is  accurate  or  not,  they  are  undoubtedly  in  a large  majority,  and  include  the  great 
body  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  were 
stated  to  us  to  be  167  in  the  male  school,  and  183  in  the  female  school,  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  male  school  being  119,  and  in  the  female  school  1 14. 

The  numbers  attending  the  Borough  School  during  the  past  six  years  had  been  gradually 
declining.  The  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Swords  includes  a larger  space  than  the 
borough.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce  stated  that,  having  a difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
borough  boundaries,  he  had  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Governors,  and  that  they  had 
made  a rule  that  for  the  iuture  the  borough  should  be  understood  as  meaning  the 
ecclesiastical  parish.  Notwithstanding  this  enlargement  of  the  area  from  which 
children  could  be  drawn  to  the  Borough  Schools,  the  number  of  pupils  had  fallen  from 
94  to  71  a few  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  it  had  been  reduced  to  63. 
Twenty  of  the  63  were  children  of  “ comfortable  farmers  or  shopkeepers,”  and  a few  were 
sons  of  comfortable  farmers  residing  in  places  outside  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Swords. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce  7 of  the  63  belonged  to  portions  of  the  parish 
outside  what  was  generally  regarded  as  the  borough.  James  Weldon,  before  mentioned, 
who  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  said  that, 
excluding  the  children  of  temporary  residents,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  children 
of  persons  living  outside  the  true  boundaries  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Cruise,  J.P.,  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would,  prior  to  the  year  1860,  have 
been  content  with  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  but  would  not  now  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a proportionate  part  of  the  funds  with  which  to  endow 
their  own  National  School.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of 
the  endowment,  to  enable  both  the  Borough  and  the  National  Schools  to  afford 
an  education  in  secular  subjects  of  the  same  standard  as  that  given  by  the  Model 
Schools,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a solution  of  the  questions  affecting 
the  endowment. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  to  the 
education  of  either  the  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  that  they  should  be  educated 
conjointly.  All  the  witnesses,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  united  in  stating  that  the 
present  state  of  aftairs  was  unsatisfactory. 
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Mr.  Moore,  reports  that  he  found  22  boys  and  28  girls  present,  that  the  answering 
was  very  creditable,  and  the  writing  neat  and  legible;  that  the  buildings  were  m 
excellent  order,  and  sufficiently  large  to  educate  every  boy,  girl,  and  infant  in  bwords. 
He  considers  the  management  of  the  examinations  unsatisfactory. 


M iscella- 
neous 
Schools. 


App.  G,  p. 
269. 


County  of  Dublin : Mercers  School,  Castleknock. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Mary  Mercer  (spinster),  proved  1st  July,  1/35,  Com., 
whereby  she  devised  certain  moneys,  since  invested  by  her  directions  m the  purchase 
of  landed  property  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and  in  Liverpool,  to  trustees  n£’p>  4fj 
upon  trust  that:-  XljOISS 

“ The  trustees  shall  and  will  give,  employ,  and  bestow  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said 
lands  so  to  be  purchased  for  and  towards  the  clothing,  dieting,  maintaining,  and  supporting  of 
twenty-five  poor  girls,  and  for  their  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  working,  and  qualifying 
them  to  be  put  out  apprentices,  and  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  put  out  apprentices ; and  my 
wifi  is  in  case  there  shall  be  a surplus  of  the  said  rents  over  and  above  what  my.saict  trustees  shall 
judo-e  proper  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  aforesaid  number  of  poor  girls,  that  they,  the 
said  trustees,  employ  and  apply  aU  such  surplus  rents  for  apprenticing  and  increasing  the  number  of 
such  poor  girls  to  be  supported,  educated,  and  maintained  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said. 

The  gross  annual  income  of  these  lands  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  £863  2s.  9 d.,  jjjjj. 
including  the  rent  of  certain  lands  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  will  in  trust  for  the  6874; 
cure  and  relief  of  such  poor  indigent  sick  persons  as  from  time  to  time  should  be  found 
and  be  resident  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St  Luke,  and  St.^  Nicholas 
Without.  The  amount  applied  to  this  purpose  in  1878  was  £92  6.9.,  leaving  £770  16s.  9 cl. 
for  the  institution,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a sum  of  £2,041  19s.  2d.  3 per  cent, 
consols,  representing  a portion  of  the  Liverpool  property  taken  possession  of  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Kailway  Company,  the  dividends  on  which  were  £60  4s.  9 d. 

The  fees  of  paying  pupils  amounted  in  1878  to  £130  1 Os.  After  deducting  all  outgoings, 
the  net  income  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1878  was  £879  3s.  Bd. 

The  trustees  appointed  by  the  founder  were  five  in  number,  viz.  : The  Archbishop  of  Evict, 
Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Rector  of  St.  Bride’s,  but  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Kildare  with  the 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  the  number  was  reduced  to  four,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  8130. 
was  further  reduced  for  all  practical  purposes  to  three,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
which  induced  the  Rector  of  St.  Bride’s  to  absent  himself. 

The  quorum  of  trustees  being  three,  a difficulty  has  been  experienced  m convening  Evict., 
meetings  and  no  meeting  of  trustees  was  held  from  the  20th  June,  1877,  to  the  15th 
January,  1879.  The  Rev.  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  LL.D.,  the  Secretary,  was  practically  the 
manager  of  the  school.  . , . . . 

The  school  premises  consisted  of  a house  and  two  acres  of  land  at  Castleknock,  m the 
county  of  Dublin.  The  house  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  Morgan’s  school,  which 
is  situated  in  close  proximity.  These  latter  trustees,  finding  their  funds  insufficient  to  _ 
maintain  both  buildings,  granted  the  building  in  which  Mercer’s  school  is  held  to  eviu., 
Mercer’s  trustees,  on  the  terms  that  they  should  keep  it  in  order,  and  that  the  girls  m 6924 
Mercer’s  school  should  make  shirts  for  the  boys  in  Morgan’s  school. 

The  will  of  the  founder  imposed  no  religious  restrictions,  but  the  trustees  considered  Gg3_  ’ 
that  by  nominating  Protestant  clergymen  as  trustees,  the  founder  evidenced  a desire 
that  the  institution  should  be  Protestant.  All  the  children  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
were  Protestants,  and  the  rules  for  admission  required  the  following  certificate  to  be 
signed  before  any  pupil  was  admitted : — 

“ We  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of , having  made  diligent  inquiry 

concerning , sought  to  he  admitted  into  Mercer’s  School,  do  hereby  certify  that  she  is  the 

Daughter  of  Protestant  Parents  ; is  between  the  age  of  eight  and  eleven  years,  and  not  subject  to 
any  disorder  which  may  incapacitate  her  from  earning  her  bread  or  make  her  a burthen  on  tliat 
establishment.’ 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  thirty-two— twenty-five  free,  and  Evid., 
seven  paying  pupils.  The  latter  paid  £15  a year  for  board,  and  £3  for  clothing.  The  3g78 
ao-e  for  admission  was  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  pupils  were  retained  till  6940..2. 
fifteen.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  a year  longer  if  they  were 
about  to  become  teachers,  and  helped  in  the  school  work;  in  some  promising  cases  the 
trustees  had  paid  apprentice  fees  to  the  Dublin  training  school  for  teachers,  they  had 
also  helped  one  of  the  pupils  into  the  Alexandra  School,  Dublin.  ^ ( 
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The  course  of  instruction  comprised  English  and  music,  and  in  some  instances  French. 
The  girls  also  made  their  own  clothes,  knit  their  own  stockings,  and  assisted  in  the 
house-work.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  a schoolmistress  who  received  a salary  of 
£50  a year,  and  a housekeeper  who  taught  French  and  music,  and  received  a salary  of 
£35  a year. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  the  defects  of  the  building  were 
that  it  contained  no  bathroom  or  water-closet,  that  the  privies  were  bad,  and  the  lavatory 
accommodation  misei-ably  inadequate.  Since  then  a lavatory  and  bath-room  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  have  been  erected. 

The  estate  was  managed  by  an  agent  who  received  5 per  cent,  agency  fees  on  the  rents 
received.  Some  of  the  property  in  the  city  of  Dublin  appeared  to  have  been  much 
underlet.  One  of  the  leases  was  made  in  1848,  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  a 
rent  of  £120,  being  a lease  of  six  houses  in  Maiy-street,  Dublin,  the  tenement  valuation 
of  which  was  £221.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  evidence  under  what  authority  the 
trustees  made  leases  (not  being  building  leases)  for  terms  of  60,  or  99,  years. 

The  lands  at  Rathcoole  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  part  of  the  estate,  were  stated  to  be 
very  much  intermixed,  and  the  agent  informed  us  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
in  a great  many  cases,  to  ascertain  the  boundaries. 

This  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports  : — 

“ This  institution  impressed  me  as  being  in  a highly  satisfactory  condition,  both  as  regards  the 
education  and  the  household  arrangements.  The  answering  of  the  38  girls  present  in  all  the  English 
subjects,  including  history,  was  excellent,  while  they  are  well  instructed  in  music  and  drawing,  and 
a few  in  Latin.  Six  girls  passed  at  the  last  Intermediate  Examination,  two  being  on  the  prize  list. 

The  house  is  exactly  similar  to  Morgan’s  Institution,  and  the  remarks  about  the  infirmary  and 
lavatory  equally  apply.” 


County  of  Dublin  : Morgans  School,  CastlehnocJc. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Richard  Morgan,  dated  10tli  March,  1773, 
for  clothing,  lodging,  dieting  and  educating  children  of  reduced  Protestant  parents, 
and  for  apprenticing  them  to  Protestant  masters. 

The  trustees  obtained  a private  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1799,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  the  will. 

The  net  annual  income  from  land  was,  in  1857,  £543  12s.  9 d.,  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  it  was  stated  to  be  £822  3s.  9 d.  made  up  as  follows  : — 

£■  s.  d. 

Gross  rent  payable  out  of  estates  in  the  City  ancl  County  of  Dublin,  and  town  of  Drogheda,  1,273  8 8£ 

» » » „ County  of  Limerick,  559  16  9 


Deduct  Poor  Rate,  incidental  expenses,  and  management  of  estate, 


Deduct,  1.  Head  rents,  . . . . . 

2.  Rentcharges  of  which  £46  14s.  2d.  is  terminable  in  forty- 

eight  years,  . . . . . 

3.  Yearlyinstalment  for  purchase  of  Newcastle,  from  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  (which  is  terminable  in  twenty- 

seven  and  a half  years),  ..... 

4.  Interest  on  mortgage  for  part  of  purchase-money  of  Mill  Hill, 


Approximate  net  income,  . . 822  3 9 

The  foregoing  included  the  yearly  rental  of  the  lands  of  Ballyboggan,  £91,  out  of 
which  a head  rent  of  £42  was  payable.  The  lease  under  which  the  trustees  held 
expired,  and  their  profit  rent  ceased  on  29th  of  September,  1880,  so  that  the  income 
was  then  reduced  by  about  £47  10s.  yearly. 

These  lands  of  Ballyboggan  were  held  under  a renewable  lease  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  passed  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  who  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  offered  a preemption  to  the  trustees, 
but  demanded  £2,800,  and  would  not  give  the  lands  to  them  for  less,  notwithstanding 
remonstrance.  This  sum,  nearly  fifty-nine  years’  purchase  of  the  profit  rent,  and  over 
thirty  years’  purchase  of  the  gross  rental,  the  trustees  considered  excessive,  and  the 
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lands  were  afterwards  sold  by  auction  by  the  Commissioners  to  strangers  for  a sum  of  MisceKa- 
£1,500.  The  trustees  had  decided  that,  not  having  the  money  available,  they  could  net 
purchase  at  the  auction.  » — 

The  item  “ interest  on  mortgage  for  part  of  purchase-money  of  Mill  Hill,”  represents 
the  annual  interest  on  a mortgage  for  £1,500,  three-fourths  of  a sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Church  Tempoi-alities  Commissioners  for  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  lands  of  Mill  Hill,  also  held  by  the  trustees  under  them,  and  on  the 
purchase  of  which,  under  the  right  of  preemption,  thx'ee-fourths  of  the  purchase-money 
was  left  outstanding. 

The  leases  of  other  portions  of  the  property  which  were,  in  1857,  held  under  renew- 
able leases  had  since  been  converted  into  grants  in  perpetuity,  and  the  tenure  had  been 
thus  rendered  secure. 

There  was  also  a sum  of  £201  14s.  (kl.,  new  £3  per  cent,  stock  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  trustees. 

The  affairs  of  the  Charity  were  managed  by  seven  governors,  nominated  by  the  will  Evid., 
of  the  founder,  viz.  : — the  Primate,  the  Loi'd  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  7074- 
Dublin,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  all  ex  officio.  As  a 
rule,  beyond  meeting  in  Dublin  once  a year,  and  exercising  their  rights  of  nomination, 
the  governors  did  not  personally  take  any  part  in  the  management. 

The  governors  nominated  a local  committee,  the  members  of  which  at  the  date  of  our  Evid., 
inquiry' were  Lord  Annaly,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  m.p.,  Captain  W.  Brinkley,  Charles  7076. 
Thompson,  Henry  F.  Colley,  and  Colonel  Yesey.  The  committee  met  once  a month. 

The  school  was  in  the  charge  of  a head  master  appointed  by  the  governors,  and 
an  assistant  appointed  and  removable  by  the  head  master. 

The  governors  admitted  twenty  free  boys,  nominated  by  the  governors  in  rotation  as 
vacancies  ax-ose,  and  twenty  paying  pupils  paying  £18  a year  each,  aixd  nominated  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  free  foundation  pupils  required  that  each  boy  ; — Evid., 

7078. 

“ Must  (1)  have  a nomination  from  the  Governor  whose  turn  it  is  to  present;  (2)  be  the  child  of 
Protestant  parents;  (3)  be  between- eight  and  eleven  years;  (4)  have  a certificate  of  baptism;  (5) 
have  a certificate  of  marriage  of  parents ; and  (6)  have  a certificate  from  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
school  that  he  is  a healthy  child : and  a declaration  must  be  made  before  a Magistrate  by  the  next- 
of-kin  that  the  boy  is  destitute  of  support.” 

The  regulations  for  admissiqn  of  paying  pupils  were  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  Evid.,  7208. 
declaration  as  to  destitution.  It  was  remai'kable  that  while  free  pupils  remained  on  an 
average  for  upwards  of  four  years  in  the  school,  the  paying  pupils  remained  less  than 
one  year  and  a half. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprised  Scripture,  Church  formularies,  reading,  wilting, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  English  grammar,  History  (English,  Roman,  and  Grecian),  geography, 
mapping,  &c. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  in  one  yeai',  1875,  the  Evid., 
expulsion  of  five  boys  was  l'ecommended,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  showed  that  7122- 
boys  were  frequently  running  away.  The  close  proximity  of  Mercer’s  Girls’  School  was  1^4 
stated  by  the  master  to  cause  a difficulty  in  managing  the  boys,  who,  except  on  Sundays 
to  go  to  church,  and  on  Thursdays  to  go  to  practice  singing,  were  only  “occasionally  let  7218. 
out,”  and  then  only  “ for  a walk  with  the  assistant.” 

The  free  boys  were  stated  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Evid., 
Charity.  They,  however,  received  only  one  tweed  suit  each  year,  and  the  master,  who  7168. 
had  himself  formerly  been  a pupil,  stated  that  the  clothes  were  “ not  what  they  used  to  7 
be,”  and  that  the  old  clothes  were  not  in  a condition  to  wear  when  the  new  ones  were 
given.  The  boys  thus  had  not  a change  of  clothes  ; it  would  also  appear  that  ordinary  7142. 
repairs  were  not  properly  attended  to,  as  on  several  occasions,  it  was  stated  that  boys 
could  not  go  to  church  in  consequence  of  having  “ broken  boots.” 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  condemned  the  mode  in  which  the  yearly  accounts  Evid., 
of  the  estate  were  furnished  by  the  then  agent  (who  was  the  hither  of  Mr.  C.  W.  7099-104. 
Hamilton,  the  agent  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry).  No  change  had,  however,  since  been 
made  in  the  system  of  accounting,  and  the  rentals  were  still  made  up  to  a gale  day 
twelve  months  behind  the  day  up  to  which  the  outgoings  were  charged. 

Several  new  lettings  had  been  made  since  1857,  and  the  rental  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence by  about  £250  per  annum. 

The  charge  for  paying  pupils  was  increased  since  1857  from  £12  to  £18,  and  their  Evid., 
number  had  decreased.  72282. 
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The  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports  : — 

“ The  answering  of  the  boys,  though  passable,  was  by  no  means  so  good  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
school  where  there  are  two  masters  for  28  boys.  The  writing  was  good ; and  the  maps  drawn  by  the 
pupils  excellent.  . . 

“The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  internal  arrangements  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
the  infirmary  and  lavatory.  The  former  seemed  to  me  too  near  the  dormitories,  and  the  latter  too 
far  away  from  them,  as  it  is  on  the  basement  floor. 

“ All  the  boys  are  members  of  the  Irish  Church.” 

The  estates  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  reports  that  the  annual  rental 
amounts  to  £l,874  4s.  6d.,  the  acreage  being  743a.  1r.  25p.  _ The  outgoings  were 
£1,010  19s.  2d.,  leaving  a net  income  of  £863  5s.  id.  He  considered  the  accounts  to 
be  accurately  and  neatly  kept,  and  carefully  audited ; the  Governors  have  no  Bank 
account,  and  the  agent  acts  as  their  Banker  and  Cashier,  and  at  certain  periods  has 
considerable  sums  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Murphy  remarks  : — “ The  Governors  are  relieved 
of  some  trouble,  no  doubt,  but  I do  not  think  this  system  a good  one  as  a general  rule. 
The  interests  of  the  Governors  appear  to  me  to  be  most  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
agent.” 

County  of  Dublin  : Stewart  Institution  Jor  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Children,  Palmcrstovm, 
Chapelizod. 

In  the  year  1868,  the  late  Henry  H.  Stewart,  M.D.,the  proprietor  of  “ The  Lucan 
Spa  Asylum  for  Lunatic  Patients  of  the  Middle  Class,”  offered  to  hand  over  his  asylum 
(valued  by  him  at  £1,000),  and  a donation  of  £4,000,  payable  at  the  death  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  “Institution  for  the  Protection,  Training, 
and  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Children.”  A committee  of  subscribers  to 
the  proposed  institution  met  in  July,  1868,  accepted  Dr.  Stewart’s  offer,  and  elected  a 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the  institution  into  active  operation. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1879,  (a  copy 
of  which  was  furnished  to  us  by  the  Secretary),  it  appears  that  considerable  sums  have 
been  subscribed  and  given  as  legacies  and  donations  since  the  year  1869.  The 
institution  has  been  transferred  from  its  original  site  at  Lucan  to  its  present  position  at 
Chapelizod,  where  premises  were  purchased  for  £3,581  9s.  lie?.,  on  which  improvements 
were  made  and  buildings  erected  at  a cost  of  upwai’ds  of  £25,000,  the  former  premises 
at  Lucan  being  surrendered.  The  institution  consists  of  two  branches.  First — the 
original  Asylum  for  lunatic  patients  of  the  middle  class,  and  Second — the  Institution  for 
teaching  imbecile  children.  On  the  31st  December,  1879,  there  were  in  the  institution 
fifty-one  pupils — twenty-one  boys  and  thirty  girls. 

According  to  the  rules  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  is  open  to  children  of  all  religious 
denominations  whose  parents  or  guardians,  being  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  and 
management,  deliberately  seek  their  admission  ; but  the  inculcation  of  religious  principles 
being  a necessary  basis  of  the  training  of  the  children,  the  institution  is  conducted  on 
Protestant  principles  of  the  broadest  and  most  unsectarian  character. 

Pupils  are  admitted  ; — First. — By  election,  either  wholly  or  partially  free.  Pupils 
whose  parents  or  guardians  pay  a portion  of  the  expenses  of  care  and  maintenance  are 
allowed  additional  votes  in  proportion  to  the  guaranteed  annual  payments  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  votes  for  every  £1  contributed.  Second. — Paying  for  care  and  maintenance,  the 
minimum  rate  being  £50  per  annum.  These  pupils  are  admitted  without  any  election, 
but  they  reside  with  the  free  pupils,  and  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If 
special  attendance  be  required,  the  charge  is  increased. 

The  Board  of  management  of  the  institution  consists  of  a patron,  LI.B.H.  The  Prince 
of  Wales;  vice-patrons,  presidents  (donors  of  £100  and  upwards),  vice-presidents, 
(donors  of  £50  and  upwards),  governors  (donors  of  £21  and  upwards),  and  members  of 
council  (being  annual  subscribers  of  £5  5s.) 


[Account. 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  the  capital  account  of  the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  Miscella 
1879,  as  published  in  the  above-mentioned  report : — Schools. 


Donations  and  Income. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Dr  Stewart's  Donation  of  Interest  in  Asylum,  . 1,000  0 0 
Cash,  . . 4,000  0 0 

” The  late  Pascal  P.  Law,  esq.,  Cash,  . . 5,500  0 0 

' General  Donations  to  31st  Dec., 

” 1878,  ....  10,138  13  8 

Do.  do.  do. 

” 1879,  • • • . 847  13  9 

10.9S6  7 5 

Donations  to  Building  Fund  to  31st 
” December,  1878,  . . 10,440  13  0 

Do.  do.  to  31st 

” December,  1879,  . 526  18  11 

10,973  11  1 1 

Donat  ions  to  Epileptic  Fund  to  31st 
” December,  1878,  . . 217  17  1 

Do.  do.  to  31  st 

’ December,  1879,  . . 2 2 0 

219  19  1 

„ Life  Payment  Account,  Asylum,  . . 371  7 6 

Cash  advanced  by  Dr.  Stewart  on  loan, 

February,  1876,  1,000  0 0 

Do.  do.  August,  1877,  2,500  0 0 

Do.  do.  December,  1878,  450  0 0 

Do.  Scottish  Provt.  Inst.,  November,  1877,  2,500  0 0 
Do.  Koval  Bank,  on  over  draft,  December, 

1879,  .....  3,052  6 11 


Property  and  Assets. 

£ 

By  Stewart  Asylum,  Interest  in,  . . 1,000 

„ Institution  Premises,  value  to  31st  December, 

1879,  440 

,,  School  Account,  ....  6 

,,  Office  Furniture,  • . . .52 

„ Asylum  „ . . . . 527 

,,  Institution  „ . . . . 351 

„ Farm  Utensils  and  Stock,  Palmerston,  . 233 

„ Furniture,  „ . . 2 

„ Palmerston  Estate,  purchase,  . . . 3,581 

Do.  Improvement  Account,  . 2,757 

Do.  Building  Account,  . 23,529 

Do.  Water  Supply,  . . 235 

Do.  Miscellaneous  Building 

Works,  . 3,175 

„ G.  S.  & W.  Railway  Ordinary  Stock,  . . 3,796 

,,  Cash  in  hands  of  Medical  Superintendent,  . 140 

„ Do.  Secretary,  . . .5 

„ Alliance  Gas  Company,  paid  for  Mains,  . 300 


16  3 
6 8 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Balance;  being  excess  of  Expenditure 
December,  1879,  • 


to  31st 

. 2,417  4 9 


£42,553  12  10 

Excess  of  Expenditure  to  3 1st 
December,  1878,  . . £1,204  13  8 

Add  Depreciation  on — 

Palmerston  Farm  Utensils,  251  8 6 
Do.  Furniture,  . 0 5 7 

Excess  of  Expenditure  to 
31st  December,  1879,  . 960  17  0 

1,212  11  1 


£2,417  4 


£42,553  12  10 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  balance  sheet  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1879  : — 


Income. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Subscriptions  received,  . . . 878  5 0 

„ Amount  received  from  Paying  Pupils,  403  14  8 

„ Mat  Account, 3 15  5 

„ Interest  on  Mr.  Clifford's  Bequest,  . 23  12  9 

„ Balance  of  Asylum  Account,  . . 476  2 2 

1,785  10  0 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Income,  ......  960  17  0 


Expenditure. 

£ s. 

By  Salaries, ......  302  18 

„ Wages,  ......  385  13 

„ Miscellaneous  Charges,  . . 50  3 

„ Clothing, 112  14 

„ Fuel, 150  14 

„ Light,  . . . . . . 32  14 

„ Stores  and  Provisions,  . . . 797  3 

„ Laundry  Expenses, . . . . 29  8 

„ Advertisements,  . . . . 52  8 

„ Office  Account,  . . . . 28  8 

„ Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage,  . 115  13 

,,  Repairs  and  Alterations,  . . 11  14 

„ Rent  and  Taxes,  . . . . 131  9 

,,  Insurance  on  Buildings,  . . . 7 6 

„ Travelling  Expenses.  . . . 3 18 

„ Interest  payable  to  Dr.  Stewart,  . 211  1 

„ Do.  Scottish  Provident 

Institution, . . . . . 55  1 

,,  Annuity  late  Pascal  P.  Law,  Esq.,  . 179  6 
„ Depreciations  on — £ s.  d. 

Institution  Premises,  . 47  12  6 


„ Furniture, . 37  9 8 

„ School  Re- 
quisites, 0 11  7 

Office  Furniture, . . 2 16  7 

88  10 


d. 

4 
0 
9 
3 

5 

6 
2 
3 
6 
1 
0 
6 

7 


6 

0 


4 


£2,746 


7 0 


£2,746  7 0 


It.  also  appears  from  the  Report  that  during  the  year  1879  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
£4,500  and  upwards,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  balance  sheets,  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Institution. 
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Micella- 


Kilkenny ; “ Subscription  School 


Schools. 

Evid., 

14610. 


59  Geo.  III., 
ch.  37. 
Evid., 
14613. 
Rep.,p.  185. 

Evid., 

14685- 

14741. 


Evid., 

14610. 

14618. 


Evid., 

14632-6. 


59  Geo.  Ill, 
ch.  37. 


This  school  was  founded  in  1817,  in  which  year  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  gave  a lease 
of  premises  in  King-street,  Kilkenny,  for  999  years  at  a rent  of  6d.  a year,  to  the  Dean 
and  Yicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  the  Rector  of  Sf.  John’s,  and  the 
minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny,  the  premises  to  be  used  as  a school  for  the  education 
of  Protestant  children. 

In  1818  the  school  was  endowed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  III.,  ch.  37,  out 
of  property  left  by  the  will  of  Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  with  an  annual  income  of  £92  6s.  2d., 
and  in  1836  it  was  further  endowed  by  Mr.  William  Pratt,  by  a devise  of  household 
property  in  Kilkenny,  which  produces  a profit  rent  of  about  £9  10s.  a year. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  imported  that  a sum  of  £10,000  had  been  abstracted 
by  a former  agent  of  the  Evans  Charities  by  means  of  a forged  power  of  attorney,  and 
that  the  trustees  had  recovered  £9,300  5s.  id.  after  litigation  which  involved  their  funds 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  result  has  been  that-  the  trustees  of  these  Charities  have  at 
present  a net  rent  of  about  £900  a year  together  with  dividends  on  £577  7s.  6d. 
Government  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  to  meet  annuities  of  £ 1,350  bequeathed  to  various 
charities,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  a rateable  abatement  of  each  of  these 
annuities.  Thus  in  1878  the  grant  to  the  school  was  reduced  from  £92  6s..  2d.  to 
£74  2s.  1 Od- 
in 1879  permission  was  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  to  transfer  the  school  from 
King-street  to  John-street,  Kilkenny,  and  to  let  the  original  school -house,  applying  the 
rent  (amounting  to  £10  16s.  a year)  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  now  held  in  Evans’s  Asylum,  John-street,  which  was  originally  designed 
as  an  orphan  school,  and  there  are  eighty-five  children  on  the  roll,  of  whom  about 
sixty-seven  attend  regularly.  The  schoolmistress  receives  a salary  of  £40,  and  an  assis- 
tant receives  £20  a year. 

There  is  also  a grant  from  Evans’s  Charities  of  £184  1 2s.  id.  a year  for  apprenticing 
children  who  have  attended  this  school  for  three  years. 


County  of  Meath ; Oldcastle  Schools. 

Com.,  1854-  This  endowment  is  managed  under  a scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  settled  in  1857. 
Re)  Yol  Lawrence  Gilson,  in  181-0,  bequeathed  - property  to  support  a school  for  the  education 
III.j  p.  188.  of  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Oldcastle,  and  next  of  parishes  of  Loughcrevv,  Moylagh, 
Evid.,  Killeagh,  and  Kilbride,  and,  if  there  be  room,  c.f  the  neighbouring  parishes,  without 
8289-471.  distinction  as  to  creed.  The  scheme  appointed  five  trustees— the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Protestant  Rector  of  Oldcastle  for  the  time  being,  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  of  Oldcastle  for  the  time  being,  a Protestant  layman,  and 
a Roman  Catholic  layman.  The  trustees  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  addition  to 
Evi<E  the  Chief  Secretary,  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin,  Rector  of  Oldcastle  ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen, 
®2gQ  the  Parish.  Priest ; Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  James  Lennox  Naper.  The 
8294-5  money  constituting  the  endowment  of  the  schools  was  invested  in  the  Government- 
Funds  in  England  and  produced  an  annual  income  of  about  £782.  Mr.  Naper  informed 
us  that  the  school  was  a free  school  until  about  two  years  before  our  inquiry,  when, 
the  salaries  of  the  masters  being  considered  insufficient,  a system  of  charging  very 
small  fees  was  tried,  which  had  answered  well..  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
year  1878-9  Was  320  children,  and  the  average  number  on  the  roll  525.  In  the  boys’ 
school  there  were  36  Protestants,  and  157  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  girls’  school 
23  Protestants  and  177  Roman  Catholics.  No  difficulty  whatever  had  been  experienced 
in  the  management  of  the  different  denominations.  Some  received  a purely  primary 
education  ; some  a more  advanced  one.  There  were  four  schools — for  boys,  girls,  infants, 
and  for  industrial  training  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Naper  was  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural 
school  was  unnecessary.  There  was  a farm  held  under  a lease  for  lives  attached  to  the 
school  of  about  12  acres,  which  “just  paid  its  way.”  It  was  managed  by  the 
second  master  ; but  the  agricultural  teaching  was  confined  entirely  to  the  school-room. 
Evid.,  By  discontinuing  the  farm  a sum  of  £90  a year  would  be  saved  to  the  charity.  An 

8422.  inspector,  who  made  a half-yearly  inspection  and  examination,  had  been  appointed 

by  the  trustees  according  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  scheme.  We  were  informed 
8343-9.  that  his  reports  had  always  been  favourable.  Mr.  FitzGerald,  one  of  the  head 
inspectors  under  the  National  Board,  filled  the  post  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  Professor 
Baldwin  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  the  agricultural  school ; but  since  the  boys 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  farming  operations  he  had  discontinued  his  visits. 

8399-404.  The  expenditure  on  the  school  in  the  year  1878-9,  amounted  to  £748  16s.  9 d.,  in 
8409-17.  addition  to  which  the  funds  had  been  burdened  with  the  trustees’  costs  of  passing  their 
account,  £15  19s.  9d.,  and  their  costs  under  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England,  £30  12s.  2d. ; also  the  Attorney-General’s  costs  on  passing  the  account, 
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£3  16s.,  and  under  the  orders  £12  13s.  lOd  These  included  the  costs  of  obtaining  Miscella- 
the-  appointment  of  a trustee  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of.  the  Parish  sJwols. 
Priest,  which  involved  an  expense  to  the  charity  of  £35,  and  like  charges  - — 
necessarily,  under  the  present  system  of  management,  would  recur.  There  was,  g^o’^. 
at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  a deficiency  of  income  to  meet  the  expenditure,  of 
£152,  which  had  been  growing  for  about  ten  years.  The  school  did  not  pay  interest 
on  that  sum  ; Mr.  Naper  had  advanced  the  money  himself.  He  stated  that,  in  order  to 
bring  the  expenditure  within  the  income,  the  agricultural  school  and  farm  should  be 
given  up,  which  would  also  allow  of  the  employment  of  two  additional  teachers. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  school  was  given  by  the  two  chaplains — the  Parish 
Priest  and  the  Protestant  Curate  of  Oldcastle,  who  had  been  appointed  under  the 
scheme. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — 

“ It  would  be  well  if  there  were  many  more  such  schools  as  this  in  Ireland,  both  as  regards  App.  C, 

religious  and  secular  instruction The  latter  is  of  a very  high  order,  and  fits  the  boys  p.  274. 

not°only  for  commercial  life,  but  also  for  competition  at  the  Intermediate  and  other  examinations. 

I examined  most  of  the  boys  either  by  paper  or  viva  voce,  in  the  usual  English  subjects  ; also  in 
Euclid  and  algebra.  The  answering  was  excellent  in  all  these  subjects.  There  were  122  present, 
and  the  roll  is  composed  of  144  Catholics,  and  32  Irish  Church. 

“The  answering  of  the  123  girls  present  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  boys 

“The  schools  are  conducted  according  to  the  National  system.  I have  no  doubt,  that  their 
present  state  of  efficiency  is  greatly  owing  to  the  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  Mr. 

FitzGerald,  one  of  the  head  inspectors  under  the  National  Board.” 

County  of  Meath ; Dempsey  Male  and  Female  Schools,  Kells. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  these  institutions  were  endowed  in  Rep.,  Yol. 
1838,  under  the  will  of  Catherine  Dempsey,  with  lands  containing  314a.  3r.  35p.,  IiL>  P- 
producing  a net  annual  income  of  £439  16s.  6d.,  and  with  sites  granted  in  1839-40, 
subject  to  a rent  of  £40.  The  endowment  was  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  poor 
children  of  the  town  of  Kells  and  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
boundaries,  under  the  regulation  of  trustees.  The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  in  pie;um- 
1857  was  220  boys,  and  112  girls.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  boys’  school  had  been 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  was  conducted  according 
to  their  system.  Four  of  the  Brothers  had  charge  of  the  establishment,  three  teaching, 
and  the  fourth  attending  to  domestic  duties.  They  received  from,  the  trustees  of  the 
endowment  £160  per  annum,  with  a furnished  residence.  A non-resident  singing  master 
visited  the  school  twice  a week,  and  received  £12  per  annum  from  the  endowment. 

The  female  school  had  been  placed  under  the  management  of.  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  of  whom  sixteen  acted  as  teachers,  residing  in  the  institution,  and  receiv- 
ing £120  per  .annum  from  the  endowment  for  their  services.  There  was  no  religious 
restriction  upon  the  admission  of  pupils,  but  the  pupils  in  both  schools  were  at  the 
date  of  the  returns  all  Roman  Catholics,  though  a few  Protestants  had  from  time  to 
time  attended  the  boy’s  school.  We  were  unable  to  ascertain  that  the  foundation 
was  denominational.  In  the  boys’  school  a good  English  education  was  given,  with 
instruction  in  elementary  mathematics,  Latin,  and  natural  philosophy  for  the 
advanced  pupils.  There  were  240  boys  on  the  roll,  of  whom  about  ninety  paid  one 
penny  per  week,  and  the  rest  were  free  pupils.  The  number  of  girls  on  the  roll  was 
339,  with  an  average  attendance  of  213.  There  was  a “ select  school  ’ in  which  a higher 
education  was  given,  and  the  pupils  paid  £2  per  annum  each,  with  music  £4  extra  ; 
also  two  lower  schools  in  which  some  pupils  paid  one  penny  per  week,  but  about  120 
were  free.  The  school  fees  in  1878  produced  £140. 

We  were  informed  that  the  property  was  managed  by  Mr.  Ford,  61,  Lower  Dominick- 
street,  Dublin,  as  agent  for  the  trustees.  The  annual  value  of  the  buildings  of. the  boys’ 
school  was  £35  ; and  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  residence  £17  ; of  the  buildings  of 
the  girls’  school  £42 ; and  of  the  Nuns’  residence  £]  9.  The  school  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  trustees,  and  the  schools  and  residences  (which  were  rented)  were  kept 
in  repair  by  them.  The  net  income  derived  from  the  endowment  was  stated,  to  be 
£711  2s.  3d.  per  annum,  out  of  which  £105  was  paid  for  the  rents  of  the  school  buildings 
and  teachers’  residences.  . 

The  property  of  the  endowment  was  returned  to  us  as  consisting  of  the  following 
lands,  all  situate  near  Kells,  viz. Balreask  held  in  fee,  subject  to  £10  1 7s.  6d,  tithe-rent- 
charge,  containing  286a.  In.  30p.  statute  measure,  and  Syddenrath  and  bouthpark, 
containing  232a.  0b.  35p.  statute  measure,  formerly  leasehold,  but  part  of  . which 
was  held  at  will  since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  1st  May,  1878,  subject  to 
£148  18s.  6d.  rent,  and  £ll  2s.  tithe-rentcharge.  Of  the  lands  of  Balreask  204a. 

2r  21  p.  were  let  to  two  tenants  at  rents  amounting  to  £332  Os.  6d.,  the  poor  law 
valuation  being  £229  5s.  The  remaining  eighty-two  acres  or  thereabouts  were^set  for 
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Miscclla-  the  season  by  the  trustees  at  a rent,  for  1878,  of  £125  6s.  10 d.,  the  poor  law  valuation 
Schools,  being  £98  5s.  The  lands  of  Syddenrath  and  Southpark  were  let  to  seven  yearly  tenants 
'• — ’ at  rents  amounting  to  £424  12s.  lid,  the  poor  law  valuation  being  £292  15s.  It  was 

stated  that  of  the  leasehold  property,  which  produced  £264  12s.  5 cl.,  one  undivided  fourth 
had  fallen  out  of  lease,  and  two  other  fourths  would  be  out  of  lease  in  1880,  by  which 
the  income  of  the  endowment  would  be  lessened  by  over  £200  per  ahnum. 

App.  C.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  boys’  school  presented  no  material  difference  from  the  other 
p.  274.  schools  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  found  the  girls  well. instructed  in  readino;, 

writing,  and  arithmetic, - but  the  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling,  was 
•indifferent.  There  Were  182  girls  present,  of  whom  thirty-seven /composed  an  inter- 
mediate School.  He  thought  it  would  be  a great  help  to  the  teachers  of  the  other  pupils 
if  they  were  subject  to  the  periodical  and  judicious  inspection  given  by  the  National 
Board. 

Meath ; The  Rev.  William  Texa  s Encloioxnent  fox'-  a School  at  Raddanstown. 

Com.,  1854-  The  Rev.  William  Tew,  by  his  will,  dated  4th  February,  1830,  bequeathed  £200  to 
ID  T 192  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Raddanstown,  and  its  united  parishes  in  the  Diocese  and 
’’  ' ’ County  of  Meath,  and  to  his  successors,  Ministers  of  said  parish,  the  interest  thereof 

only  to  be  applied  towards  “ the  establishment  and  support  of  a parochial  school,  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  salary  or  salaries  of  a Protestant  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of  Raddanstown 
and  its  united  parishes,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  him  and  his  successors.  The 
sole  management  of  said  school  to  be  vested  in  them  or  their  licensed  curates  assistant.” 

It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools,  1854-8, 
that  the  endowment  ivas  not  in  operation  in  1857,  “because  the  rector  of  Raddans- 
town was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  fund.” 

Return.  From  a Return  furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  it  appeared  that  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a school  in 
conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  testator,  but  that  owing  to  “ the  smallness  of  the 
endowment,  the  paucity  of  pupils,  the  erection  of  other  schools  at  more,  convenient 
places,  and  various  other  causes,  such  attempts  were  always  unsuccessful.’’  From  the 
same  return  it  further  appeared  that  the  endowment,  which  had  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  the  investment  of  dividends,  consisted  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  of 
a sum  of  £809  8s.  tOdl,  Government  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  accruing  dividends  were  paid  over  half-yearly  on  the  joint  receipt  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  and  the  Rector  of  Raddanstown  (now  united  with  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Moyglare),  and  the  fund  was  applied  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Rector  of 
Agher  and  Rector  of  Rathcore,  in  accordance  with  a scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  Rev.  Garrett  Nugent,  secretary  to  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Meath,  in  reply 
to  a letter  from  our  Secretary,  stated  that  “there  was  no  school  in  Raddanstown  or 
Moyglare,  but  that  individual  children  from  these  parishes  were  helped,  and  if  no 
claim  was  made  for  them,  the  money  was  divided  between  the  National  schools  of  Agher 
and  Rathcore,  both  under  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  Church.” 

Westmeath.;  Hevey's  Charity , Mullingar. 

Com.,  This  endowment  was  derived  under  the  will  of  James  Hevey,  made  in  183  5,  who 

1854-8.  devised  his  lands  to  tlie  Right  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Higgins, 
EvfdP-lj9'  an<*  t5ie  Kev.  ^olin  Kelly,  to  be  applied  in  the  establishment  of  a school  or  College  for 
16688-893.  tlie  support,  maintenance,. and  education  of  as  many  poor  children,  resident  in  the  parish 
of  Mullingar,  as  the  endowment  would  be  sufficient  to  support,  and  for  their  further 
education  in  such  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  theology,  as  the  five  trustees  of 
the  will  (being  two  .Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Mullingar,  and  two 
laymen),  or  the  majority  of  them  should  think  fit ; that  the  trustees  or  the  majority  of 
them  should  have  full  power  to  select  such  and  so  many  children  as  they  should  think 
fit,  and  to  dismiss  and  expel  any  ; provided  that  no  difference  of  religion  should  be 
the  ground  or  reason  for  not  selecting,  excluding,  or  expelling  any  child  from  the  benefit 
of  the  bequest. 

There  was  a provision  in  the  will  to  the  effect  that  if  any  court  or  tribunal  within 
the  realm,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  should  attempt 
to  regulate,  or  alter,  or  meddle  with  the  provisions  made  by  the  founder’s  will,  the 
original  bequests  should  be  revoked,  and  the  whole  property  was  thenceforth  to  be 
Evi<1_  vested  in  the  three  persons  named  in  the  will,  as  joint  tenants  discharged  of  every  trust. 

16376.  The  endowment  consisted  of  estates  in  the  county  Westmeath,  held  in  fee  simple, 

13382.  producing  an  annual  rental  of  about  £600  a year. 
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At  •the1date-'o£' our  inquiry-  we ■••found  xthat- eight  schools-  had '<beeiv-  erected  -by-the  Miscellu- 
trustees,  of  which  four  were  under  the  management  of  the  Christian'-Brothers  j.-one  wasj  gf** 
a classieatl School, 1 under  the- management  of  a Roman-  Catholic 1 cieFgyfedrh;!and;  three  Sc™??k: 
were  uaiderthe  management  of  the -Presentation- Nuns.'  -,>•  .... 

The  four  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were;  in  the  town  Evid., 
of  Mullingar,  and  were  under  one  roof  with  the  dwelling  of  the  Christian  Brothers, -16695-701. 
the  classical  school,  and  the  apartments  of  the  clergyman  in  charge  of  it.-  Tbese- 
schools  eonsisted  of  four, -class  rooms,  and  were  practically  one  •schoolyTas  were  also-  the  - 
three  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Presentation  N uns.  The  Christian  -Brothers 
were  supported  and  maintained  out  of  the  endowment,  but  the  children  received 
education  only. 

The  schools  were  built  partly  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  partly  by  loans.  The;  Evid., 
rents  were  allowed  to  accumulate  for  -several  years  after  the -probate  of -the- will.  In  1 6706-10. 
1S41  the  convent  school  was  built,  at  a cost  of  £2,060 ; in  1855  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school,  dwelling  house,  and  classical  school,  were  built ; £2,000  was  borrowed  at-4  per  ■■ 
cent,  from  the  Nuns  to  meet  the  -cost  of  the  buildings.  All  but  £450  had  been  paid  off 
in  instalments  of  £500  each.  _ The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  was  over  £8>000.  No 
boarder  had  ever  been  maintained  in  the  school ; though,  in  building;  provision- was -to  a 
small  extent  made  for  their  accommodation,  “the  trustees  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  them.  The  rooms  intended- -for boarders  had - been.  16749-54. 

“ utilized  by  the  clergyman  having  charge  of  the  classical  school.”  :-S 

The  Christian  Brothers’  school  was  attended  by  490  children  of  a humble  class,  • Evid., 
Avho-received  an  education  a little- in  advance  of  ordinary  primary  education.  16712-16. 

The  intermediate- or  classical  school  was- attended  by  about  twenty-six  children-  of  the  Evid., 
middle  class,  who  paid  £4  a year  - each,  and  who  were  taught  English,  Latin,  Greek,  16717. 
geometry,  and- history.  The  clergyman  who  performed  the  duties  "of  master  was  paid 
by  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  not  out  of  the  endowment.  The  sole  benefit  which  this  16720 ' 
school  derived  from  the  endowment  was  the  use  of  the  premises.  There  were  no  free  16724/ 
pupils. 

The  girls'  school,  under  the  management  of  the  Presentation  Nuns,  was  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  and  attended  by  thirty-five  children,  who  chiefly  belonged  to 
the  “ non-pauper  classes.’’  School  fees  were  not  compulsory,  but  such  as  were  received 
were  applied  to  improving  the  class  rooms,  and  the  purchase  of  books,  slates,  & c. 

There  were  no  prizes  offered  out  of  the  endowment  at  any  of  the  schools,  but  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  Presentation  Nuns  gave  prizes  of  books,  &c.,  but  not  of  money, 
from  their  own  funds. 

The  teaching  staff  consisted,  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  of  five  professed 
and  one  lay  Brother,  in  the  girls’ school  of  nine  Nuns  and- seven  monitresses,  and,  in 
the  intermediate  school,  of  one  master,  the- clergyman  before  mentioned,  who  had  to*  do 
all  the  teaching  in  all  the  branches. 

The  Christian  Brothers  received  from  the  trustees  £240  per  annum,  and  the  Nuns  Evid.,  - 
received  £25  a year,  which,  with  much  larger  sums  of  their  own,  they  expended  16764. 
upon  the  support  of  the  infant  school  managed  by  them,  and  in  giving  assistance  in  16728- 
clothing  and  food  to  the  children. 

The  original  trustees  under  the  will  were — the  Right  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  Roman 
Catholic ''Bishop  - of  Meath,  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Higgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  P.P.,  Mullingar,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  and  Gerald  Evid-> 
Dease;  and  the  trustees  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  were  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ncrlty,  16690’ 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,..  Roman.  Catholic  . -. 

Bishop  of  Clogher,  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Edward  M'Evoy,  and  the  Rev..  Joseph  Coyne,  7 ' • -• 

P.P.  The  trustees  had  no  stated  times  of  meeting,  and  their  attendances  appeared 
to  have  been  very  irregular.  From  1873  to  1878,  although  meetings  were  regularly 
summoned,  they  “failed -to  have  a quorum  -”  and  the  minutes  of  a meeting  held  in 
April,  1878,  were  not  signed  until  a meeting  held  on  the  15th  January,  1880° 

The  will  directed  the  accounts  to  be  published  annually,  but  this  direction  was  not  Evid.,  • 
complied  with.  _ The  accounts  were  published  at  intervals  and  explained. from  the  pulpit.  16819-25. 
The  will  also  directed  that  a separate  account  book  should  be  kept.  This  was  done 
until  November,  1864,  since  which  time  the  accounts  have  been  kept  in  a book  headed 
“ Dr.  Nulty  in  account  with  Hevey’s  Charity  and  General  Accounts,”  containing  the 
Bishop’s  accounts  with  different  charities  having  no  connexion  with  . Hevey’s  endowment. 

The  Rev.  Joseph.  Coyne,  the  . Parish  Priest  of  Mullingar,  .visited  and  inspected 
the  schools  once  a week,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  will,  but  did  not  receive  the  . 

£30  annually  which  the  will  directed  should  be  paid  to  him.  He-  was  appointed  ill 
1873  as  Secretary  and  treasurer,  and  kept  all  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure,  which  was 
vouched  for  by  receipts  produced  to  the  trustees  whenever  they  happened  to  meet. 

2D  2 
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Mr.  William  Mooney,  a solicitor  who  lived  in  Dublin,  and  was  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for 
the  county  W estmeath,  was  agent  to  the  trustees. 

From  a report  presented  to  the  trustees  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  the  estate  (except- 
ing half  an  acre  valued  at  £4,  but  let  at  £1  per  annum)  had  been  let  in  two  holdings ; 
one  containing  191a.  3r.  10p.,  and  of  which  the  Poor-law  valuation  was  £292,  was  let 
at  an  annual  rental  of  £357  17s.  3d. ; the  other  containing  177a.  1r.  32p.,  and  of  which 
the  Poor-law  valuation  was  £282  10s.,  was  let  at  an  annual  rental  of  £319  8s.  3c?.,  subject 
to  a tithe-rentcharge  of  £15  3s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  to  an  annuity  of  £38  to  the  Rev.  P. 
Kelly.  The  latter  division  was  held  by  lease  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  and  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  had  been  sublet  at  a profit  rent  for  three  years.  During  the 
three  years  preceding  our  inquiry  a considerable  portion  of  the  rents  had  remained 
uncollected,  which  had  reduced  the  income  of  the  estate  by  one-half.  The  tenant  of 
the  first  mentioned  holding  owing  one  and  a half  years’  rent  on  the  1st  May,  187S, 
was  threatened  with  eviction.  He  claimed  £3,000  compensation  for  improvements, 
and  the  trustees  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him,  whereby  they  agreed  to  relet 
the  lands  to  him  at  the  same  rent  as  before  for  thirty-one  years  or  for  one  life ; 
they  relinquished  their  claim  to  the  arrears  of  rent,  the  tenant  relinquishing  any  claims 
for  compensation  for  improvements  up  to  the  date  of  the  agreement.  The  other 
tenant  had  been  permitted  to  assign  his  holding  to  a purchaser  who  “ guaranteed  ” 
payment  of  the  arrear,  but  it  had  not  been  received  up  to  the  date  of  our  inquiry. 

The  lands  were  principally  grazing  lands,  and  the  two  principal  tenants  had  erected 
houses  on  their  farms,  and  expended  money  in  improvements. 

Mr.  William  Mooney,  the  agent,  produced  no  accounts  of  his  own,  but  gave  his  evi- 
dence from  accounts  furnished  to  him  by  the  treasurer,  which  were  extremely  imperfect. 
He  stated  that  he  never  saw  the  accounts  except  when  he  happened  to  be  present  at 
a meeting  of  the  trustees,  which  had  only  occurred  on  two  occasions  since  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  stated  that  Mr.  Mooney  collected  the  rents  without 
charging  any  poundage,  and  had  been  appointed  receiver  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
the  trustees  had  had  with  one  of  the  tenants  before  alluded  to.  His  law  charges  in 
connexion  with  that  matter  amounted  to  £8  9s.  4c?. 

All  the  school  buildings  have  been  erected  on  ground  held  from  Lord  Greville  by 
lease  for  ninety-one  years. 

Mr.  Mooney  stated  that  there  was  a growing  demand  for  intermediate  education  in 
Mullingar,  that  the  boys  came  from  a considerable  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
education  given  in  the  college,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
trustees  to  extend  it,  there  would  be  a demand  for  education  corresponding  with  the 
increased  income. 

Although  James  Hevey  directed  by  his  will  that  differences  of  religion  were  not  to 
guide  the  trustees  in  their  selection  of  children  for  the  benefits  of  the  endowment,  only 
one  Protestant  was  attending  the  schools  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  were 
informed  that  any  applications  for  admission  made  by  persons  other  than  Roman 
Catholics  had  always  been  acceded  to.  No  distinction  was  made,  but  the  religion  of 
the  pupils  was  in  each  case  ascertained  with  a view  to  allowing  non-Catholics  to  be  absent 
during  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  answering  of  the  boys  in  the  senior  classes  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  junior  classes  were  quite  as  well  instructed  as  they  could  be  in 
any  ordinary  National  school. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  reports  as  to  the  classical  school : — 

“ A priest  was  allowed  to  teach  classics  on  his  own  account  in  one  room  of  the  building,  but  he 
had  very  few  boys,  and  no  endowment.” 


Westmeath;  Wilson’s  Hospital,  Leney. 

Kep.,  Vol.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  endowment  consisted  of 
III.,  p.  220.  estates  situated  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  produc- 
ing annually  £3,639  18s.  8c?.,. and  of  £2,315  6s.  2c?.  surplus  income  of  estates  invested 
in  Government  Stock,  producing  annually  £54  16s.  8c?.  It  was  derived  under  the  wills 
of  Andrew  Wilson,  dated  in  1724,  and  of  William  Wilson,  dated  in  1742,  which 
directed  the  erection  of  a school-house  adjoining  the  hospital  for  the  maintenance  therein 
of  Protestant  boys  of  Westmeath  or  adjacent  counties,  not  exceeding  150,  to  be 
selected  by  trustees,  and  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  by  Protestant  masters. 

Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  the  agent  of  the  estates,  informed  us  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  extent  of  the  estates  since  1857,  that  the  rental  had  increased  to 
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£4,141  19s.  8 d.  a year,  and  that  there  was  in  addition  £5,260  17s.  Government  Stock,  Miscella- 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and  producing  annually  £157  13s.  9 cl.  Schools- 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  2nd  Geo.  III.,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  . — " 

of  Dublin,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  |',v^gs_08 
their  heirs  and  successors  were  incorporated  as  trustees  in  accordance  with  the  directions  g ^ IIT‘ 
of  the  original  will,  and  given  full  powers  as  such  for  the  management  of  the  property.  ' eo’ 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  sets  forth  that  the  will  directed  that  out  of  the  estates  was  to 
be  built  and  maintained  a hospital  for  the  habitation  of  aged  men,  being  Protestants 
and  decayed  housekeepers  of,  the  county  Westmeath  or  other  adjacent  counties,  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  forty,  and  that  the  school  should  be  maintained  as  an  addition 
to  the  hospital. 

It  appeared  from  .tho  evidence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Evict, 
hospital  and  school  in  1878  amounted  to  £3,666  1 'is.  2 \d.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  stated  1478fi- 

that  the  trustees  were  -very  anxious  about  raising  the  character  of  the  education,  14799- 
and  had  employed  Mr.  ‘Fitzgerald,  head  inspector  of  the  National  Board,  to  report  to 
them ; it  was  expected  that  a very  great  improvement  would  be  made  in ’consequence. 

The  minutes  recorded  only  one  meeting  <?f  tlie  trustees  in  each  ybar— in  1875, 
the  Primate  and  Bishop  of  Meath  were  present;  in  1876,  the  Primate  and  Bishop 
of  Kilmore;.  in  1877,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  of  Kilmore;  in  1878,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  master  received  sums  of  money  from 
the  agent  on  account  as  required,  and  accounted  to  the  trustees  at  their  annual  meetings. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  whole  management  of  the  property,  and  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry,  October  15th,  1879,  the  last  rental  furnished  by  him  to  the  trustees  was  made 
up  to  1st  November,  1877,  but  the  account  current  which  accompanied  it  was  brought 
down  to  November  1st,  1878.  The  last  Monday  in  November  was  fixed  by  the  statute 
as  the  time  at  which  the  agent  should  account.  There  was  “a  hanging  gale  allowed  to 
the  tenants  on  the  property,”  and  this  with  the  “ half-year’s  rent  in  process  of  collection  ” 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  account  for  the  system  of  charging  his  outgoings 
for  a year  later  than  the  rental,  and  for  allowing  the  rental  to  be  one  year  in  arrear. 

'The  question  of  abatement  of  rents  he  said  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  trustees, 
and  he  informed  us  that  they  contemplated  a large  outlay  on  drainage.  The  rents  had 
been  usually  fully  paid  up. 

Mr.  Hamilton  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  He  stated  that  Evid., 
in  1868,  £1,800  stock  had  been  sold  out  for  building  purposes.  14/00. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ring-wood,  Head  Master,  who  died  during  the  progress  of  our  14S08. 
inquiries,  had  stated  in  a return  furnished  by  him,  that  Wilson’s  Hospital  consisted  of  a 
square  building  including  a court,  and  two  wings  ; in  the  main  building,  in  addition  to 
the  residence  of  the  chaplain,  were  the  apartments  for  the  old  men  and  schoolmaster, 
the  offices,  and  a chapel,  where  daily  service  was  performed.  The  west  wing  contained 
playrooms  and  a dormitory,  and  the  east  wing  class  rooms,  the  eating  room,  and  three 
dormitories.  There  were  in  addition  to  this  wing  an  infirmary  sufficiently  commodious, 
and  extensive  offices  and  yards.  The  hospital  was  built  in  1761,  additions  were  made 
in  1854  and  1868,  at  the  cost  of  the  endowment,  and  the  buildings  were  sufficiently 
large  for  present  purposes.  The  course  of  instruction  was  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  Catechism  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church.  A sufficient  supply  of  books 
was  provided  at  the  school,  and  there  were  other  educational  appliances.  The  salary  of  the 
Head  Master  was  £500  a year,  and  he  performed  the  duties  of  Master,  Chaplain,  and 
superintendent.  He  was  assisted  by  a first  master  at  a salary  of  £100  a year,  and  a second 
master  at  a salary  of  £60.  The  Head  Master  and  the  assistants  were  appointed  by  the 
trustees.  The  boys,  free  pupils,  were  not  admitted  under  eight  years  of  age  nor  over  eleven, 
and  did  not  leave  till  they  were  about  fourteen.  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the 
roll  was  152,  all  boarders,  and  professedly  of  the  Protestant  Church.  There  were  no 
exhibitions,  but  annual  examinations  were  contemplated,  at  which  prizes  were  to  be 
given  in  the  shape  of  fees  of  £10,  payable  in  instalments  to  the  trade  masters  to  whom 
the  boys  should  be  apprenticed. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ringwood  the  Rev.  Hill  Wilson  White,  a.m.,  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Navan  Endowed  School,  was  appointed  Head  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

The  state  of  instruction  at  this  school  was  very  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Royal  Rep.,  Vol. 
Commissioners,  1854-8,  but  our  inspector,  Mr.  Moore,  reports  : — l’’  p‘ 

“ The  answering  of  the  boys  was  not  satisfactory  in  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  or  Euclid,  and  App.  C., 
only  passable  in  the  other  subjects.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  159  boys  p.  275. 
are  taught  a course  including  history,  Euclid,  algebra,  and  drawing  by  a staff  which  consists  of  but 
one  assistant  and  one  monitor. 

“ The  house  is  very  old,  but  I am  quite  sure  the  most  will  be  made  of  it  by  the  present  manager, 
who  has  but  lately  been  appointed. 
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Miscella-  “ The  system  of  urinals  in  dormitories,  which  is  in  force,  here,  cannot  be  too-str^ngly  condemned, 

nerns  and  Mr.  White  informed  me  that  he  would  have  them  at  once  .removed.  ^ 

Schools.  « encouragement  is  given  in  learning  trades,  and:there  are  no . workshops,  oi.any  kind  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment. 

“ I noticed  some  seven  or  eight  beds  on  a very  draughty  lobby  outside  one  of  the  dormitories,  and 
on  inquiry ' found  that  boys  were  made  to  sleep  there  as  a punishment  for  uncleanly  habits.  I 
consider  this  a dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  system.” 

A return  furnished  to  us  showed  that  the  payments  by  the  agent  to  the  head  master 
for  the  several  years  from  1858  to  1878  were  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1858..  . 2,700  18  1 1865,  . . 3,179  7 11  1872,  . . 3,383  18  8 

1859..  . 2,673  0 10  1866,.  , 3,310  7 2£  1873,.  , 3,465  17  8 

1860..  . 2,840  0 0 1867,.  . 3,443  15  2 1874,.  . 3,539 .12;  11£ 

1861,  . . 3,040  0 0 1868,  . , 3,329  15  1 1875,  . , 3,705  11  2 

1862,  . . 2,889  0 44  1869,  . c 3,232  15  64  1876,  . , 3,552  19  1| 

1863,  , , 3,082  18  10  1870,  . , 3,324  17  0 1877,  . , 3,540  17  2' 

1864..  . 3,359  3 q 1871,.  . 3,231  1 6 1878,.  . 3,666  6 2|- 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  inspected  the  estates,  reports  that  they  are  situate  in  the  counties 
of  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Longford.  They  contain  5,584a.  3r.  7v,  , statute 
measure,  let  to  yearly  tenants,  and  they  comprise  in  addition  a head  rent  of  £36,  and  a 
rentcharge  of  £l79  19s.  5 d.  per  annum.  The  rental  of  the  lands  amounts  to  £3,874 
Is.  8 d.,  and  the  Poor  Law  valuation  to  £3,713  17s.,  excluding  the  buildings.  If  the 
valuation  of  the  houses  were  added,  the  rental  would  probably  be  found  at  least  6 per 
cent,  below  the  valuation.  The.  lands  comprise  a great  variety  of  soil,  and  appear 
generally  let  at  very  moderate  rents — the  tenantry  appear  comfortable,  and  many  of 
their  houses  exceedingly  good.  The  trustees  have  drained  some  portions  of  the. estate, 
and  added  the  reclaimed  land  to  the  adjoining  holdings;  they  allocate  £200  per  annum 
to  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  many  of  the  tenants  have  thus  been  assisted  to 
build  their  “ capital  houses.”  During  the  winter  1879-80,  a number  of  the  tenants  were 
kept  in  employment  by  the  trustees  in  making  improvements  on  their  own  lands. 

The  portion  of  the  estate  upon  which  Wilson’s  Hospital  stands  contains  251a.  2r.  21i\, 
of  these  92a.  2r.  38p.,  valued  at  £63  10s.,  were  let  for  grazing  to  a tenant  at  a rent  of 
£85  15s.  The  remaining  lands  were  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  as  a dairy- 
farm,  and  stocked  by  their  own  cattle,  for  the  supply  of  the  hospital  with  milk  and 
butter,  under  arrangements  which  did  not  appear  satisfactory  and  seemed  to  require 
careful  consideration,  as  139  acres  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  20  acres 
occupied  by  the  buildings,  garden,  yards,  and  curtilage.  The  annual  outgoings  were 
£784  19s.  7d.,  the  net  income  of  the  institution  was  £3,494  10s.  3d.,  and  in  1878  the 
expenditure  had  been  £3,666  6s.  2d. 

Wicklow ; Crofton  School,  Inchinappa,  Rathnew. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Crofton  by  her  will,  dated  17th  December,  1825,  charged  a sum  of  £40 
(Irish)  per  annum,  upon  her  estate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  to  be  applied  “ towards 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  the 
Protestant  religion,”  for  which  purpose  she  also  devised  two  acres  of  land  on  her  said 
estate.  The  will  contained  a declaration  by  the  testatrix  that  she  did  not  make  this 
bequest  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton. 

I f • Mr.  Hercules  H.  G.  MacDonnell,  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
ld Mac-  tions  and  Bequests,  stated  to  us,  that  “ this  annuity  accrued  from  April,  1862.  In  1867  the 

Donnell,  Board  urged  its  application ; but  no  principal  fund  having  been  left  for  building  a school, 

22nd  Oct,,  the  schoolhouse  was  not  completed  till  1872,  on  the  site  selected  by  testatrix’s  heir  on 

1880-  his  property,  but  which  proved  to  be  most  inconvenient,  as  being  remote  from  all 

the  Protestant  families.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  to  sanction  an 
exchange  to  another  site,  but  the  proposal  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.”  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  MacDonnell  on  visiting  the  site  pronounced  it  to  be  “ in  a most  unsuitable 
position,  not  likely  ever  to  be  attended  by  Protestant  pupils.” 

The  Crofton  estate  having  passed  under  the  management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
the  property  of  a minor,  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  order,  dated  22nd  April,  1880,  in 
reference  to  the  school,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  “It  appearing  that 
Chancery  _ original  site  has  become  unsuitable  and  inconvenient  having  regard  to  the  residence 
and  distribution  of  the  population' in  the  parish,  and  as  being  in  a position  where  few 
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poor  children  do  now  reside  ; and  it  further  appearing  that  proposals  have  been  made  Miscella- 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  then  proprietor  of  the  said  Crofton;  estate,  with  Schools. 
a view,  to  procure  a transfer  of  the  endowment  devised  for  the  said ' school' ( with  the  — 
exception  of  the  schoolhouse  and  land)  upon  the  terms  that  another  schoolhouse,  on  a 
more  suitable  site,  should  be  provided  by  or  for  the  parish,  and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  George  Tottenham,  a parishioner  of  the  same  parish,  had  proposed  to  grant,  free 
of  rent  a sufficient  portion  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting-  a schoolhouse  for  the  said 
charity,  in  a more  suitable  and  convenient  situation,  upon  the  terms  that  the  endowment 
by  way  of  money  provided  for  the  said  charity,  should  be  attached  to  the  school. erected 
on' the  said  new  site,  and  that  the  existing  schoolhouse  and  premises  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  parish  of  Killiskey,  or  to  a proper  person  as  a trustee  for  the  same,  in 
order  that  the  said  schoolhouse  and  premises  should  be  retransferred  to  the  said  Crofton 
estate  ; his  Lordship  doth  declare  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  said  charity, 
and  also  to  the  estate  of  the  minor,  that  the  site  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  the 
said  charity  should  he  changed  to  the  site  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  present 
site.” 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  Mr.  Mac  Donnell  stated,  “ a scheme  is  now  being  settled 
by  the  Court  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  order,”  but  we  were  unable  to  ascertain 
when  the  charity,  which  had  been  entitled  to  the  endowment  from  1862,  was-  likely  to 
come  into  useful  operation. 

Wexford  i Tail's  School. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  this  endowment  to  consist  of  a sum  of  Rep.,  Vol. 
£7,840  5s.  9 d.,  representing  the  residuary  property  of  William  Tait,  who  died  in  the  m>>P*  244* 
year  1794,  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  establishment  of  a charity  school  in  Wexford, 

The  Commissioners  also  stated  that  the  school  had  not  yet  been  established  at  the  date 
of  their  report  on  account  of  the  disagreement  of  trustees  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  will. 

From  a statement  furnished  to  us  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  on  the  9th  of  July,  1879,  it  appears  that  the  Com- 
missioners having,  after  protracted  proceedings,  recovered  the  fund,  had  a scheme  settled 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  which  was  confirmed  by  Order  of 
25th  January,  1859.  The  trustees  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  a suitable  site  for  the 
school,  which  caused  further  delay.  The  school-house  was  erected  between  the  years 
1864  and  1866. 

In  1877,  statements  were  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  nature  of  the  school  had  been  changed 
from  the  original  intention,  and  that  the  introduction  of  paying  boarders  and  of  too 
high  a standard  of  education  would  gradually  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  pupils 
of  the  humbler  class  for  whom  the  school  had  been  specially  designed.  An  amended 
scheme  was  thereupon  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
all  the  pupils ..  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a sound  English  commercial  and  mathe- 
matical education,  and  that  those  who  paid  £2  extra  might  also  be  instructed  in  French 
and  elementary  classics,  and  that  in  addition  to  four  free  boarders  and  twenty-five 
free  day  boys,  the  trustees  should  be  at  liberty  to  admit  day  pupils  paying  fees  of  not 
more  than  £5  per  annum,  but  no  paying  boarders. 

The  endowment  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  consisted  of  a sum  of  £8,197  7s.  S d. 
Government  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  with  the  school  buildings,  and  1a.  3k.  18p.  statute 
measure  of  land. 

The  present  Head  Master,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Caldwell,  had  been  appointed  to  the  post 
on  the  1st  March,  1879.  From  a return  furnished  to  us  by  him  it  appeared  that  the  Return, 
number  bf  pupils  in  the  school  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  twenty-four — four  free 
boarders,  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  twenty  day  boys  (two  Presbyterians, 
two  Methodists,  and  sixteen  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland)  of  whom  eight  were 
free.  _ The  paying  day  boys  paid  from  £l  to  £4  per  annum.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprised  English  and  mathematics. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  reports : — App.  C., 

p.  276. 

“ This  school  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  just  outside  the  town.  The  building  is 
large,  and  suitable  for  about  twenty-six  boarders,  though  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  present  master,  is  only 
allowed  to  receive  four.  Considering  the  short  time  Mr.  Caldwell  is  appointed,  and  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  school-  the  answering  was  good,  and  I fully  expect  that  in  a few  years  there  will , 
be  a most  fl ourish i n g sch ool  here.  The  twenty-four  boys  are  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
are,  principally,  the  sons  of  shop-keepers  in  the  town.”  . 
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Cork ; Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Stephen-street. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  endowment  consisted  of  £335 
5s.  2d.  per  annum,  arising  from  land  held  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork  for  charitable 
purposes  and  applied  to  educational  purposes  by  an  Act  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork, 
prior  to  1656.  There  was  also  an  annual  income  of  £13  16s.  llcZ.  from  trust  funds. 
A scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Charity  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1851.  It  provided  for  educating,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  to  masters  of  the 
Protestant  Established  Religion,  poor  boys,  natives  of  Cork,  of  Protestant  parentage, 
and  for  payment  to  a resident  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  a salary  of  £23  Is.  Gd.  a 
year,  and  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £16  for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  clothing 
of  each  boy  in  the  hospital ; and,  if  the  trustees  thought  fit,  of  £20  a year  to  an  assistant 
Protestant  master  ; also  for  payment  of  £18  9s.  3d.  towards  the  maintenance  of  four 
students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  natives  of  Ireland  and  preferably  of  Cork.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  further  reported  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  then 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  James  Carr  Somerville,  Head  Master,  Agent,  and  Secretary  to  the  hospital, 
informed  us  that  the  Charity  was  managed  by  a Board  of  ten  Governors,  who  held 
quarterly . meetings  ; five  members  constituted  a quorum,  but  it  appeared  that  business 
was  occasionally  transacted  when  only  three  were  present.  The  property  of  the  school 
consisted  of  lands  adjoining  the  Institution,  and  of  lands  in  East  and  West  Ballymought, 
held  under  leases  in  perpetuity.  The  gross  rental  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  a 
little  over  £420.  There  was  also  a sum  of  £300  (Irish)  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation, 
the  interest  on  which  was  paid  half-yearly.  The  trustees  had  contracted  with  the 
master,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  to  pay  him  £16  (Irish)  a year  for  each  boy,  for 
which  he  found  everything,  with  the  exception  of  bed  and  table  linen.  There  were 
only  sixteen  pupils  in  the  school ; but  in  consequence  of  the  great  rise  in  prices  the 
trustees  paid  the  allowance  for  eighteen.  Each  trustee  had  a right  in  turn  of  nominatino- 
a boy,  whose  qualifications  were  according  to  the  directions  of  the  scheme.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  primary.  The  master  sometimes  instructed  clever  boys  in 
the  rudiments  of  Latin.  There  was  no  regular  inspector,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
trustees  had  had  an  examination  conducted  by  an  inspector.  There  were  no  day 
pupils  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  ; — 

“ This  institution  was  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  both  as  regards  the  house  arrangements 
and  the  school  work.  The  only  provision  for  washing  was  a filthy  bath  in  a dark,  downstairs  room, 
and  there  were  only  two  or  three  towels  for  the  16  boys.  The  master’s  excuse  that  ‘ his  boys  were 
clean  boys  ’ seemed  rather  paradoxical. 

“ The  answering  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  grammar  was  decidedly  bad,  in  geography  somewhat 
better,  and  the  writing  ot  all  the  boys  was  excellent.  This  bad  answering  is  the  less  excusable  when 
we  consider  the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  very  limited. 

“ This  school,  being  intended  for  the  sons  of  reduced  gentlemen,  should  impart  a thorough  English 
education,  and  also  such  a knowledge  of  mathematics  as  would  enable  the  boys  to  compete,  not  only 
for  the  Banks,  Excise,  &c.,  but  for  higher  appointments  in  the  second  class  of  the  Home  Civil  Service. 
As  it  now  is,  I do  not  think  this  institution  is  of  any  use  beyond  keeping  the  boys  out  of  harm’s 
way  for  the  time  they  are  in  it.” 

County  of  Cork;  Crojton  School,  Clondrohid,  Macroom. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Crofton  by  her  will,  dated  17th  December,  1825  ( vide  supra,  p.  206), 
bequeathed  two  acres  of  land  on  her  fee-simple  estate  in  the  county  of  Cork,  “rent  free 
for  ever,  for  a schoolhouse  on  said  estate  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  that 
neighbourhood.”  She  also  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £40,  Irish,  “for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  said  school,  furnishing  each  child  who  attends  with  a Bible.”  The  Royal 
Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  there  was  at  the  date  of  their  inquiry  no  evidence 
that  the  educational  endowments  under  the  will  of  the  testatrix  had  ever  been  brought 
into  operation,  and  that, having  failed  to  obtain  information  from  the  executor  of  the  will, 
the  case  had  been  referred  by  them  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  These  Commissioners  took  proceedings  against  the  executor,  and  in  1 860 
recovered  arrears  of  the  annuity,  amounting  to  a sum  which  produced  an  investment  of 
£608  Government  Stock.  Part  of  this  sum  was  afterwards  spent  in  rebuilding  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  balance,  £325  Three  per  cent.  Government  Stock,  remained,  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

Complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Board  that— owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  to  the  condition  imposed  by  the  will  with  respect  to  the  gift  of  a Bible  to 
every  pupil  attending— the  endowment  bad  become  practically  useless,  the  Board  within 
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a recent  period  sanctioned  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  a view  to  enlarge  Miscella - 
the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  Court  decided  “ that  the  testatrix  intended  that  the  sciwls. 
school  should  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations  ; that  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  — 

should  be  afforded  to  such  children  as  might  he  willing  to  receive  it — to  such  as  were  not 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  to  Roman  Catholics  in  a version  autho- 
rized by  their  Church  ; also  that  the  usual  conscience  clause  should  be  observed,  and 
that  no  child  should  be  obliged  to  attend  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his- parents 
or  guardians  objected.” 

From  a return  furnished  to  us  by  the  master,  it  appeared  that  a “ non-vested  National  Return, 
school  ” had  been  established  quite  close  to  the  Crofton  school,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel-yard,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  children  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Crofton 
school.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  twelve  children  on  the  roll,  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  average  attendance  was  only  six.  The  master  was 
appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  received  from  the  endowment  the  salary  of 
£36  18s.  5cl.  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  the  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  school, 
and  a residence  in  the  school  buildings  which  had  been  erected  in  1858.  The  school 
was  managed  by  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  was  “ under  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education.” 

Limerick ; Leamys  Free  School. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  of  William  Leamy  who  gave  the  residue  of  his  Evict, 
estates  to  his  executors  “ to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  10487-688. 
principally  those  in  and  about  Limerick  City  ; or  as  they,  my  executors,  in  their  better 
Judgment  shall  deem  meet  to  give  this  bequest  the  most  extensive  efficacy.”  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  this  will  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  order  in  1842  that 
premises  capable  of  being  converted  into  a school  should  be  purchased  or  taken  to  rent 
for  a long  lease,  and  that  in  the  said  school  the  English  language,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  should  be  taught,  and  that,  if  the  funds  of  the  charity  should  permit,  the 
Governors  should  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  provide  for  a more  extensive  system 
of  education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  that  part  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion should  consist  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  and  that  for 
that  purpose  the  scholars  should,  during  an  hour  each  day,  be  placed  in  two  separate 

rooms the  Protestants  in  one  room  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  another — and  that 

while  there  the  Protestants  should  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  any  restriction, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  should  read  such  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as.  were 
contained  in  four  small  volumes,  supplied  by  authority,  under  the  title  of  Scripture 
Lessons,  and  read  in  the  National  schools. 

In  July,  1874,  a new  scheme  was  adopted,  by  which  a master  was  to  be  appointed  by  Evid  , 
the  Governors  to  conduct  the  school,  at  a salary  of  £100  a year,  with  a capitation  fee,  104Jb- 
not  exceeding  20s.  a year,  for  each  male  paying  pupil  above  the  number  of  twenty  who 
should  have  been  attending  the  school  for  six  months  ; with  power  to  the  . Governors  to 
appoint  an  assistant  master  at  £40  a year,  with  a capitation  fee  not  exceeding  5s..  a year 
for  each  male  pupil  above  the  number  of  twenty.  It  was  provided  that  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  former  scheme,  instruction  should  be  given  in  elemen- 
tary drawing,  elements  of  chemistry,  elements  of  mechanics,  elements  of  natural  science 
as  applied  to  the  arts,  French,  and  other  subjects  to  fit  boys  for  employment  in  trading, 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits.  _ ... 

Eleven  Governors  were  nominated  by  the  first  order,  with  power  of  co-option,  subject  to  Evid., 
the  approval  of  the  Court,  in  case  of  vacancies.  Six  additional  Governors  were  nomi-  10497. 
nated  in  the  second  order,  in  addition  to  the  survivors  of  the  original  eleven.  Two 
vacancies  have  been  since  filled,  but  at  a cost  for  each  of  £26,  incurred  in  the  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; and  large  costs 
were  also  incurred  in  litigation  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  each  applica- 
tion for  an  alteration  costing  about  £270.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  expense  of 
obtaining  any  alteration  which  might  be  unanimously  desired,  conducting  the  proceedings 
without  opposition  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  could  not  be  less  than  £60,  and  that  each 
application  for  the  appointment  of  a new  governor  had  hitherto  cost  upwards  of  £26, 
and  in  future  would  probably  cost  about  £16. 

The  Governors  met  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  but  there  was  no  fixed 
quorum,  and  after  the  first  year  the  attendance  seldom  exceeded  four. 

The  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  charity  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  Evid., 
Ireland  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  was  £10,246  11s.  6d,  Consols,  and  £455  6s.  9 d.  cash;  1105J- 
the  average  annual  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  was  about  £20.  Twenty  boys  10634. 
and  twentv  girls  were  intended  by  the  scheme  to  have  been  admitted  as  free^ pupils 
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upon  the  foundation,  but  although  the  governors  “had  made  every  exertion  to  get 
applications,”,  the  number  had  never  been  filled.  There  were  but  very  few  Protestant 
applicants,  and  no  Roman  Catholics.  The  school  had  been  for  several  years  altogether 
closed,  and  after  it  was  reopened  under  the  scheme  of  1S74,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  withdrew  from  the  management  as  Protestant  head  teachers  were  appointed. 
The  school  was  described  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  r.p.,  as  now  “ denomina- 
tional in  this  sense,  that  there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  children  attending/’ 

Mr.  Moore  visited  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  and  found  forty-two  boys  and  thirty- 
eight  girls  present ; the  numbers  on  the  roll  were — boys,  33  members  of  the  Irish 
Church,  6 Presbyterians,  4 other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  4 Roman  Catholics;  girls, 
16  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  17  Presbyterians,  1 other  Protestant  Dissenter,  and 
4 Roman  Catholics.  The  answering  of  the  boys  was  highly  satisfactory ; the  girls  read 
very  badly,  but  their  answering  was  otherwise  good. 

Limerick : Villiers ’ Schools,  Henry-street  and  Nicholas-street. 

These  schools  were  founded  in  1826,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Villiers.  They 
consisted  of  one  male  and  one  female  school,  and  a female  orphanage,  in  Henry- 
street,  and  a mixed  male  and  female  school  in  Nicholas-street.  The  trustees 
appointed  by  the  testatrix  were  the  Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s  parish  and  the  Presbyterian 
Minister  of  Limerick.  The  endowment  consisted  of  a rentcharge  of  £309  4s.  8 d.,  arising 
from  lands  in  the  County. of  Clare,  and  of  the  dividends  on  Government  Stock  payable 
through  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  amount  of  Stock  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
appeared  to  be  about  £22,800.  Out  of  the  dividends  a sum  of  £600  a year  was 
paid  to  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  additional  Stock. 

The  will  directed  that  twelve  widows  should  be  maintained  in  an  almshouse  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £24,  Irish,  each;  also  that  an  annual  payment  of  £38  Is.,  should  be 
made,  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation  and  other  charities,  and  that  £80,  Irish,  should 
be  paid  to  the  trustees,  who  were  expected  to  examine  the  pupils  monthly  in  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  amount  annually  expended  on  the  schools  was  stated  to  be  £534  19s.  id.,  distri- 
buted as  follows  : — £361  14s.  Qd.  on  the  orphanage,  £53  3s.  6d.  on  the  male  school, 
£40  5s.  6d.  on  the  female  school,  and  £79  15s.  10ri.  on  the  mixed  school.  The  pupils’ 
fees  in  the  boys’  school  varied  from  £2  to  £6  a year  ; in  the  girls’  school  from  10s.  to 
£1  a year ; in  the  mixed  school  from  4s.  id.  to  £1  a year. 

In  the  orphanage  there  were  no  fees.  The  children  were  provided  with  board  and 
lodging,  and  £2  a year  was  expended  on  the  clothing  of  each ; also  £30  a year  was  allowed 
for  apprentice  fees  of  £10  each  to  girls  leaving  the  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mr. 
Moore  visited  these  schools  and  reports  as  to  the  boys’  school : — 

“ I examined  the  senior  class  of  this  school  in  Latin  grammar,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic  ; in  all  these  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  geography,  the  answering  was 
decidedly  bad.  In  arithmetic  they  could  not  work  the  compound  rules  with  any  accuracy,  though 
supposed  to  know  Interest,  Discount,  &c.  The  fault  in  this  school  is,  I believe,  that  the  master  ad- 
vances his  boys  too  quickly;  this  would,  of  course,  be  prevented  by  proper  inspection. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  master  is  but  twelve  months  appointed. 

The  pupils  are,  I was  informed,  principally  the  sons  of  professional  men,  and  pay  from  10s.  to  30s. 
per  quarter. 

There  were  twelve  boys  present,  and  the  roll  is  made  up  of  eleven  members  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  three  Methodists.” 

And  as  to  the  girls’  school : — 

“I  examined  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  in  this  school,  they  all  answered  most  creditably, 
the  reading  and  arithmetic  being  particularly  good.  The  school-room  is  quite  suitable,  although  it 
could  not  accommodate  any  more  pupils.  There  were  forty-seven  girls  present,  and  the  roll  is  made 
up  of  twenty-six  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  fourteen  Presbyterians,  and  eight  belonging  to  other 
dissenting  bodies. 

In  the  orphanage,  although  the  house  was  clean  and  evidently  well  kept,  the  arrangements 
were  defective.  There  is  not  a separate  bed  for  each  girl,  nor,  as  far  as  I could  see,  a separate 
towel. 

Very  little  improvement  has,  I fear,  been  made  in  this  respect  since  the  unfavourable  report  of 
the  Assistant-Commissioner  in  1856.” 

Limerick  : Mungret  Agricultural  School. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  42  & 43  Victoria,  chapter  cexx.,  sets  forth  as  the  origin  of 
this  Institution  that  £4,079  9s.  7d.,  having  been  recovered  from  the  County  of  Limerick 
of  moneys  originally  appropriated  out  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  became  applicable 
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to  charitable  purposes  or  objects  of  public  utility  iu  the  county  ; and,  that  the  11th  & Miscdla- 
12th  Victoria,  c.  114,  had.  enacted  that  that  sum  should  be  vested  in  trustees  appointed  school 'i' 

by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the  establishment  of  a model  agricultural  school  in  the  county  — * 

of  Limerick,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  j It  also;  set. for  th  that  the  trustees 
had  invested  £1,000  in  the  purchase,  in  fee  simple/  of  a farm  in.  the  parish  of  Mungret, 
which  they  demised  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  sixty- 
one  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £70  15s.  id.,  to  be,  used  and  occupied  by  them  for  the 
establishment  of  a modem  agricultural  school  and  farm  ; that  the  trustees  had  retained 
and  invested  £l,000  for  the  purpose  of  applying. the  dividends, to  current  expenses,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  balance,  £2,079  9 s.  7d., 
to  aid  them  in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  and  offices. 

Mr.  John  Kenny,  who  had  been  agricultural  teacher  at  the  Mungret  Model  Farm  Evid., 
from  its  commencement,  in  1S54,  informed  us  that  the  original  extent  of  the  farm  11788-826. 
was  71a.  3b.  statute  measure  ; that  the  land  in  1854  was  worth  about  35s;  per  Irish 
acre,  but  that  it  had  improved  greatly,  and  a few.  years  ago  would  have  let  at  £3  per 
acre.  The  land  had  been  purchased  considerably  below  its  value. 

The  buildings  that  were  erected  consisted  of  a house  for  the  residence  of  a teacher,  Evid., 
schoolrooms,  and  a farm-steading,  all  erected  upon  a large  scale  at  a cost  of  £7,500.  11799. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1858,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  ever  resident 
was  twenty-three,  but  the  institution  was  never  full.  The  pupils  were,  admitted  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  were  engaged  in  literary  and  agricultural  studies  for  six  hours  a 
day,  six  hours  being  also  employed  at  out-door  work.  The  fee  charged  for  boarders 
was  £8  a year,  until  1872,  when  it  was  raised  to  £12 ; in  1875  it  was  again  raised  to  £25,  Evid., 
and  in  1876  to  £26,  which  had  the  eftect.of  almost  closing  the  institution  against  . the  11811- 
sons  of  small  farmers.  The  number  of  pupils  fluctuated,  and  had  sometimes  fallen  to 
three  or  four.  They  were  admitted  originally  for  twelve  months,  and  then  went  to 
Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  but  in  1859  or  1S60  pupils  were  admitted  to  Glasnevin  by  com- 
petition, and  some  of  the  pupils  then  left  Mungret  much  sooner,  which  system 
broke  up  that  school  to  a very  great  extent.  The  school  was  finally  closed  on  19th  Evid., 
September,  1878,  and  the  pupil  teachers  were  removed  to  the  Limerick  Model  School,  11815-7. 
to  which  any  furniture  worth  removing  was  also  brought.  The  stock  and  other  pro- 
perty on  the  place  was  sold  off  by  auction,  and,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  a National 
school  was  being  held  in  part  of  the  building  ; the  rest,  with  the  out-offices,  was  empty, 
and  the  land  was  let  to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  ccxx.,  was  obtained  in  1879  42  & 43 
enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  direct  that  the  lands  Vlc--  raP- 
and  premises  should  be  occupied  or  let  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  proceeds  thence-:  ccxx‘ 
forth  applied  to  such  purpose  of  instruction,  including  the  instruction  in  and  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  science,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
should  think  proper.  The  Act  contained  a provision  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  provide 
a site  for  a male  National  school  on  the  premises,  and  to  appoint  that  the  house  used 
as  a female  National  school  should  continue  to  be  so  used. 

The  only  information  in  our  possession,  as  to  the  present  use  of  this  institution  and 
as  to  the  steps  taken  under  this  Statute,  is  derived  from  the  following  advertisement, 
which  was  published  in  1880  : — 


“ Mungret  College. — Under  the  patronage  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Lord  Bishop,  and  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Limerick. 

Trustees. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick ; Sir 

David  V.  Roche,  Bart.,  d.l.  ; Stephen  E.  De  Vere,  esq.,  D.L. ; E.  W.  O’Brien,  esq.,  d.l.  ; James  G. 

Barry,  esq.,  j.p.  President. — Rev.  Joseph  Bourke. 

This  college,  built  on  the  classic  site  of  ancient  Mungret,  is  on  a most  healthful  and  elevated 
position,  surrounded  by  seventy  acres  of  land  in  prime  cultivation,  facing  the  noble  Shannon,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  buildings  contain  spacious,  dry,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  dormitories  and  halls,  with  splendid  out-offices  attached,  and  represent  a money  value  of 
nearly  £20,000. 

The  scope  of  education  is  the  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Act,  literary  and  scientific,  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture.  In  the  latter  subject  the  college  is  unique,  and  offers  advan- 
tages which  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  college  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  while  a young 
gentleman  continues  his  literary  and  scientific  studies,  he  may,  if  his  mind  so  dispose  him,  study  the 
priuciples  and  the  practice  of  that  which  is  the  vital  interest  and  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  country.  The  science  and  theory  will  be  taught  by  a highly  qualified  gentleman,  and  by  an 
agriculturist  recommended  by  Professor  Baldwin.  Lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
will  be  given  by  a V.S.  and  F.E.V.M.A.  A portion  of  the  highly  cultivated  farm  will  be  set 
apart  for  experimental  teaching,  and  the  trustees  will  give  valuable  prizes  and  scholarships  to 
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Mi&cella-  stimulate  the  study  of  what  the  latest  experience  has  proved  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  our 
' neous  country,  and  what  no  doubt  the  Commissioners  will  yet  rank  high  among  the  subjects  of  the 

Schools.  Intermediate  Examination.  No  such  boon  was  ever  before  offered  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Ireland. 

The  instruction,  literary  and  scientific,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  staff,  lay  and  cleric,  who  have 
had  already  considerable  experience  and  success  in  education.  The  classics  and  English  of  the 
Intermediate  grades  are  confided  to  a gentleman  who  has  been  a First  Prizeman  and  First  Honor- 
man  of  the  Queen’s  University  and  T.  C.  D.  The  mathematics  are  taught  by  a gentleman,  two  of 
whose  pupils  recently  won  scholarships  at  first  entrance  in  these  subjects,  and  the  foreign  languages 
are  taught  by  natives  from  the  Continent.  In  the  official  record  of  the  1 ntermediate  Examinations 
of  last  yeai’,  pupils  taught  by  the  staff  of  Mungret  College  passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
Italian,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  Euclid,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  music,  and  won 
honors  in  these  subjects.  During  the  past  twelve  months  students,  taught  by  the  same  staff,  passed, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  for  competitive  examinations  and  the  various  .professions.  One  of 
those  students  came  second  in  the  examination  for  attorneys’  apprentices,  held  last  January. 
Another  came  first  in  the  examination  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  held  in  the  same  month,  and 
several  passed  for  first  class  during  the  year. 

Terms. — Pensions  for  boys  over  fifteen  years,  £32  per  annum;  for  boys  under  fifteen  years,  £30 
per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  President,  Rev.  Joseph  Bourke,  Mungret  College,  Limerick,  or 
Crescent,  Limerick.” 

We  have  already  noticed  the  diversion  from  the  purposes  of  agricultural  schools  of 
the  Oldcastle  Endowed  Schools  (vide  supra,  p.  200),  and  of  two  of  the  schools  under  the 
Incorporated  Society  ( vide  supra,  p.  97),  and  the  total  or  partial  failure  of  other 
attempts  to  establish  schools  for  practical  teaching  in  agriculture.  W e did  not,  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiries,  meet  with  one  instance  of  an  agricultural  school  in  active  and 
successful  operation  in  Ireland,  except  that  of  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  maintained 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Limerick : Roxborough-road  Free  School. 


Supra,  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in  the  Limerick  Diocesan  school- 

P‘  49,  house  will  be  found  stated  above  ( vide  supra,  p.  49).  Though  the  school  established 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg  was  probably  not  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission,  we  were 
permitted  by  him  to  examine  its  working.  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  (1st 
October,  1879),  99  poor  female  children  on  the  roll,  of  whom  64  were  boarders.  All  the 
pupils  were  educated  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  under  the  active  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Gregg.  Seventy  had  both  parents  Protestants  ; 29  were  children  of 
Evict,  mixed  marriages.  .Mr.  Gregg  always  took  the  fact  of  a parent  giving  him  the  child  as 
11705-16.  jjjg  authority  for  receiving  it.  Complaint  was  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  Conway,  P.P.,  that 
11742-8.  jn  one  instance  difficulty  had  been  experienced  by  the  mother  of  two  children,  who  was 
a Roman  Catholic,  in  removing  them  from  the  school ; it  appeared  that  this  occurred 
during  Mr.  Gregg’s  temporary  absence,  and  on  his  return  the  children  were  given  up 
to  their  mother.  Mr.  Gregg  stated  that  the  children  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by 
their  father,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a Protestant,  and  that  no  objection  to  their 
remaining  in  the  school  had  been  raised  by  their  mother  until  after  her  husband’s  death. 
It  was  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  that  her  husband,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  a Roman  Catholic. 

Evid.,  The  institution  was  supported  at  a cost  of  about  £700  a year,  collected  by  Mr.  Gregg 

11580-83.  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  England,  in  voluntary  subscriptions,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  other  societies  of  an  exclusively 
11598-604.  Protestant  character.  The  school  had  no  endowment. 

App.  0.,  Mr.  Moore  visited  the  school  on  27th  October,  1879.  He  reports  : — 
p.  279. 

“There  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  64  boarders  and  30  day  scholars.  These  were 
arranged  in  four  classes.  The  answering  of  the  fourth  (senior)  class,  in  which  there  were  4 girls 
preparing  to  enter  Kildare-place  training  school,  was  very  good  in  geography,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic;  but  the  answering,  or  rather  missing,  of  the  second  and  third  classes  was  most  disgrace- 
ful ; in  a sum  in  simple  subtraction  only  about  4 girls  out  of  some  20  had  a correct  answer,  and  the 
spelling  was  about  the  worst  I have  ever  heard. 

“ The  excuse  that  the  boarders  had  a great  amount  of  house  work  to  do  was,  in  my  mind,  by  no 
means  sufficient.  There  is  no  infant  school-room  or  infant  teacher,  so  that  a number  of  children 
must  be  in  the  girls’  room,  thereby  hindering  the  school  work,  and  being  themselves,  to  a certain 
extent,  neglected.  The  house  was  in  nice  order,  except  for  the  lavatory,  where  there  were  only 
about  a dozen  basins,  and  not  a separate  towel  for  each  girl.” 


Evid.,  The  school  was  periodically  visited  by  the  “ Diocesan  Inspector  ” of  the  Church  of 

11662.  Ireland,  and  his  last  Report,  which  Mr.  Gregg  produced  to  us,  supplied  a striking 
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instance  of  the  discrepancies  which  Mr.  Moore  has  frequently  remarked  between  the 
estimates  formed  of  Church  Schools  by  the  Clergymen  who  inspect  them  and  his  own. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dowd,  Diocesan  Inspector,  for  1879,  was  as  follows  : — 

<;  Trinity  Diocesan  School,  Roxborough  Female  Free  School.  Of  these  children  twenty-four 
formed  a large  infant  class,  and  had  learned  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  them — nine 
read  easy  sentences  correctly.  The  remaining  classes,  six  in  number,  were  examined  in  reading, 
dictation,  geography,  English  history,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  the  answering  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  course  in  English  history  extended  over  the  whole  period.  Arithmetic  included  simple  and 
compound  proportion,  fractions,  practice,  and  interest.  The  writing  was  neat  and  careful;  excellent 
order  was  preserved.  This  very  large  school  is  in  excellent  working  order,  and  all  the  children  are 
making  good  progress.” 


Waterford. — Bishop  Foy’s  School. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1707  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  who 
by  his  will  left  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of  Waterford  and  a small  holding  in 
the  City  of  Waterford  to  trustees  for  the  support  of  a school  in  which  fifty  poor 
children  of  the  United  Church  should  be  taught  gratis,  clothed,  and  apprenticed. 
The  charity  was  subsequently  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  years 
1727  and  1808.  The  trustees  originally  were  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  Dean  of 
Waterford,  and  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  three  Aldermen  of  Waterford,  but  on  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the  municipal  authorities  ceased  to  act,  and  the 
number  of  the  trustees  was  thus  reduced  to  two,  namely,  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  and 
the  Dean  of  Waterford. 

The  estates  devised  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Foy  produced  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  a net 
annual  income  of  £1,412  19s.  4 \d.,  in  addition  to  which  a perpetual  annuity  of  £9  4s.  7\d. 
was  devised  by  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibbon,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  boys  of 
the  school  with  Bibles,  prayer  books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  thus  making  the  total  net 
income  of  the  school  £■  1 ,422  4s. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1 854-8,  reported  unfavourably  of  the  condition  of  this 
school.  They  stated  that  the  course  of  education  was  unsatisfactory,  the  school-house 
dirty,  and  the  children  neglected  and  badly  fed.  They  thought  that  the  school  stood 
in  need  of  an  efficient  system  of  inspection,  and  recommended  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  trustees,  the  repeal'  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  school  was  then 
governed,  and  a transfer  of  the  entire  management  of  the  school  to  the  Incorporated 
Society. 

No  legislative  change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  charity  since  1857, 
but  since  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  the  present  Bishop,  in  1872,  there 
has  been  a great  change  in  the  management,  and  a marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  school.  Dr.  Day  found  the  buildings  ruinous,  and  the  condition  of  the  boys  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  master  pad  fallen  into  such  habits  that  the  trustees  found  it 
necessary  “ to  pension  him  off.”  They  gave  him  a retiring  allowance  of  £55  per  annum, 
and  appointed  the  present  master,  Mr.  Smith.  For  some  time,  owing  to  the  infirm 
health  of  the  late  Dean  of  Waterford,  the  affairs  of  the  school  were  almost  entirely 
managed  by  the  Bishop.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Dean,  in  1878,  the  attend- 
ance, however,  has  been  more  regular.  The  trustees  meet  once  a month,  and  are 
assisted  in  their  labours  by  Mr.  Charles  Bolton,  who  attends  the  meetings  in  the  capacity 
of  a “ friend  and  adviser,”  and  who  occasionally  sits  alone  and  transacts  business  and 
makes  payments  as  if  he  were  a trustee. 

There  is  no  periodical  inspection  of  the  school,  but  there  is  an  annual  examination  by 
examiners  invited  by  the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  visit  the  school  occasionally  ; 
one  of  the  curates  of  the  Cathedral  attends  once  a week  as  catechist  to  examine  the  boys 
in  religious  subjects. 

The  number  of  pupils  directed  to  be  educated  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Foy  was  fifty. 
There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
1854-8,  thirty-two  boys,  all  free.  At  the  time  of  our  inquiry  there  were  forty-five 
boys,  of  whom  forty  were  free,  and  five  were  paying  pupils,  the  charge  for  paying 
pupils,  who  were  admitted  upon  terms  calculated  to  impose  no  cost  upon  the  charity, 
being  £20  a year. 

The  regulations  for  admission  of  free  pupils  are  as  follows,  viz  : — 

“The  candidate  must  belong  to  the  city  of  Waterford;  he  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years ; he  must  lodge  beforehand  a certificate  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  a certificate  of 
his  baptism,  and  a certificate  of  the  good  character  of  his  family  ; he  must  pass  an  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  after 
the  examination  he  must  be  certified  as  in  good  health  by  the  physician  of  the  school,  and  must 
spend  a month  on  trial  in  the  school  before  he  is  finally  received.” 
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The  free  pupils  are  taken  from  the  poor  Protestant  hoys  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
there  is  no  particular  standard  laid  down  as  to  poverty,  but  they  generally  are  the 
sons  of  poor  tradesmen,  servants,  and  “ that  class  of  people.”  They  are  chosen  by 
examination,  and  there  is  a large  number  of  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  the  number 
on  the  last  occasion  being-  twenty-two  boys  for  four  places.  The  examination  is, 
however,  very  simple,  in  order  to  pass  it  a boy  should  be  on  a par  with  the  head  class 
of  an  ordinary  infant  school.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  are  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  dictation,  arithmetic,  English  history,  geography,  grammar,  Euclid,  algebra, 
mensuration,  book-keeping,  and  .vocal  music.  Neither  classics  nor  modern. -languages 
are  taught.  ,, 

The  boys  are  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  and  a sum  of  £8  is  paid  as  an 
apprenticeship  fee  for  each  boy.  These  fees  are  payable  in  instalments,  and  before 
paying  each  instalment  inquiry  is  made  as  to  how  the  boy  is  getting  on. 

The  present  master,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  when  appointed  to  the  post  in 
March,  1873,  found  the  school  buildings  scarcely  habitable  ; “ the  whole  place  was 
tumbling  down,  masters  residence,  school,  and  all.”  The  school  buildings  were 
described  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  as  then  in  good  repair,  and  no  explana-, 
tion  was  given  of  their  having  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dilapidation  between  1857  and 
1873.  The  salary  of  the  master  is  £100  a year,  with  board,  residence,  and  attend- 
ance, and  £40  a year  is  paid  to  an  assistant. 

Since  1873  a sum  of  £4,000  has  been  expended  in  repairs  and  extensive  additions  and 
improvements,  and  the  place  is  now,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  “in, a.  very  satisfactory 
condition  in  every  respect.” 

The  school  is  situated  on  the  lands  of  Grantstown,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from 
the  city  of  Waterford.  The  grounds  contain  25a.  2r,  16£p.  statute  measure,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  report,  are  worth  £3  per  acre,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £77. 

A large  portion  of  this  land  was,  until  recently,  in  the  hands  of  a tenant  ; it  is  now 
used  as  a school  farm,  and  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  save 
the  bill  for  milk,  butter,  &c.,  which  formerly  amounted  to  somewhere  about  £100  a 
year.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  favourably  of  the  management,  but  the  accounts  were 
not  so  kept  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  farm  was  really  carried  on  with  profit. 

The  agent  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Henry  Y.  Mackesy,  displayed  conspicuous  ignorance  as 
to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  estate.  The  trustees 
appeared  to  confide  the  management  of  the  property  entirely  to  their  agent,  and  he 
showed  a remarkable  want  of  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  Royal 
Commissioners,  .1854-8,  reported  that  some  of  the  property  was  let  at  rates 
fixed  thirty  years  previously,  and  some  was  still  held  in  1857  at  the  reduced  rates 
at  which  it  was  let  in  the  years  1851  and  1852,  when  land  was  depressed  in  value. 
We  found  that  no  alteration  in  the  rents  had  since  been  made,  and  no  valuation  of  the 
estate  had  been  made  within  living  memory,  nor  had  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Mackesy 
to  propose  to  the  trustees  to  have  the  estate  revalued.  The  attention  of  the  Bishop 
was  first  attracted  to  the  rental  by  an  application  from  the  tenants  for  a reduction  of  rent. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  this  charity  authorised  the  trustees  to  “ make 
leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives,  but  no  longer,  for  the  best 
improved  rent  that  can  be  gotten  for  the  same”  but  notwithstanding  this  provision 
there  were  only  three  leases  on  the  estate  which  had  been  made  in  recent  years,  and 
no  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  to  fix  a fair  rent  in  these  leases,  the  rents  being 
the  same  which  the.  tenants  had  previously  been  paying.  The  great  majority  of  the 
tenants  held  as  tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  the  agent  was  unable  to  state  whether 
there  were  any  rules  on  the  estate  against  subletting  or  for  good  husbandry. 

Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  the  estate  is  most  unevenly  rented,  the  rents  on  the 
townland  of  Ballyquin  being  34  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  on  the  townland 
of  Bishopstown  26  per  cent  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  on  the  townland  of  Mothel 
23  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  while  on  the  townlands  of  Ballyvad, 
Hacketstown  and  Knockhouse,  the  rents  were  12  per  cent,  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 
He  found  Thomas  Brothane,  the  bailiff  of  the  estates,  holding  217  statute  acres,  of 
-which  the  Poor  Law  valuation  was  £107,  at  a rent  of  £64,  and  was  informed  by  him 
that,  about  1848,  he  had  paid  an  arrear  of  £126,  due  by  a middleman  who  had  died, 
paid  a “trifle”  to  the  under-tenants  for  their  good  will,  and  ever  since  held  his  217 
acres  for  £64  per  annum,  the  same  rent  which  the  middleman  had  paid. 

The  agent  was  unable  to  state  the  number  "of  cottier  tenants  or  the  . condition 
of  their  houses,  but  Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  there  were  fourteen  cottier  tenants 
on  one  townland,  living  in  wretched  cabins  for  which  they  paid  from  £2  5s.  to  £3  a 
year.  The  shooting  on  the  estate  was  given  to  a Mr.  Congreve  without  rent.  There 
were  no  maps  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  any  valuation  of  the  estate.  The  tenantry 
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■were  discontented,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  rental,  and  the  estate  had  suffered  Miscella- 
lamentably , from  want  of  more  active  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  His  Schools 
accounts  were,  however,  “ most  admirably  kept  and  carefully  audited.” 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  the  App.  C.,p. 
boys  acquitted  themselves  most  satisfactorily.  28°- 

The  master  was  a highly  qualified  music  teacher,  and  had  brought  the  singing  of  his 
pupils  to  almost  the  highest  degree  of  perfection;  he  had  also  trained  an  excellent 
fife  band. 

The  house  arrangements  were  in  every  particular  suitable ; and  a well-stocked  car- 
penters’ workshop  (the  gift  of  Mr.  Denny),  had  been  lately  fitted  up  for  the  boys. 

Waterford. — Blue  School. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1740,  by  Miss -Mary  Mason,  who  built  the  school-house  Evict, 
at  a cost  of  £750.  The  endowment  consisted  of  £55  7 s.  8 d.  per  annum,  paid  by  the  12956-61. 
Corporation  of  Waterford,  as  interest  for  three  sums  of  £300  each,  bequeathed  by  Sir 
John  Mason,  Sarah  Mason,  and  John  Mason,  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  thirty 
Protestant  girls,  natives  of  Waterford.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  were  the  two  eldest 
representatives  of  the  Mason  family  residing  in  Waterford — at  the  date  of  our  inquiry 
there  was  only  one  such  representative,  Mr.  Robert  Thomas  Carew,  and  he  was  sole 
trustee.  There  was  also  an  endowment  of  £33  10s.  per  annum,  being  the  interest  on 
a sum  of  £l,000,  a bequest  from  Counsellor  Alcock,  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter  13020-3. 
of  Waterford,  to  provide  apprentice  fees  and  marriage  portions  for  girls  educated  at  13093I7 
the  school,  who  should  marry  Protestant  natives  of  Waterford,  and  have  a certificate  13102— 11. 
of  good  conduct  from  the  school-mistress.  These  provisions  of  Mr.  Alcock’s  will  had 
not  been  strictly  attended  to. 

The  total  number  of  thirty  girls  had  not  been  full  since  1833,  the  number  at  the  Return, 
date  of  the  return  furnished  to  us,  was  sixteen.  In  consequence  of  this  decrease  of  Evict, 
numbers,,  there  had  been,  a saving  of  money,  which  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  12965-70.. 
£150  Preference  Stock  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company.  The  Evict, 
Royal  Commissioners  1854-8,  reported  that  the  school-house  was  then  in  bad  condition,  13017. 
but  it  has  since  been  thoroughly  impaired. 

Mi-.  Moore  reports  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  school-room  was  in  good  order  App.  C., 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  present  number  of  girls.  The  course  of  instruction  was  p 28^‘ 
very  elementary. 

Antrim. — Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Belfast. 

This  institution  differs  from  the  Claremont  and  the  Cabra  institutions,  in  this,  that 
the  latter  two  do  not  take  in  the  blind,  and  that  while  at  Claremont  the  religious 
instruction  is  exclusively  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  at  Cabra 
exclusively  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  Ulster  institution  provides  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  for  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 

The  Ulster  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1831.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  R 
1854-8,  reported  that  the  institution  then  possessed. an  income  of  £144  11s,  3d.  from  VoLIII. 
trust  funds,  and  school  premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £335.  p.  426. 

Though  many  legacies  since  bequeathed  to  the  institution  had  been  applied  towards  Evi(1 
current  expenses  when  the  funds  were  low,  the  capital  to  credit  had,  at  the  date  of  9519I22. 
our  inquiry,  been  increased  by  about  £6,000.  About  £l, 500  had  been  expended  in 
building  a new  schoolroom. 

The  annual  income  in  1878  amounted  to  about  £3,000,  including  £1,560  subscrip-  Eyi(p 
tions,  receipts  for  pupils  £789,  and  interest  on  bequests  and  investments  £581.  9525.’ 

The  average  cost  of  a pupil  for  a year  was  a little  over  £20.  In  the  case  of  children  Evid 
sent  in  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  amount  contributed  by  them  was.  optional,  not  a 95 9 4” 5. 
fixed  sum  of  £15  per  annum,  as  required  by  the  Cabra  institution.  The  expenses  of 
collection  of  the  subscriptions,  which  came  to  nearly  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
collected,  seemed  to  us  high.  The  institution  was  managed  by  a committee  elected  by 
the  subscribers  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  1857  there  were  sixty-three  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  Com., 
were  111,  49  Episcopalians,  60  Presbyterians,  and  2 Methodists.  All  the  pupils  except  1854-8, 
five  were  boarders.  1 Voflll 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MTlwaine,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  stated  to  us  that  he  p.°426. 
thought  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Episcopalian  pupils  was  not  sufficiently  Evid., 
attended  to ; also  that  the  general  instruction  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be.  9543. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  a regularly  appointed  Episcopalian  as  well  as  a 9G39-G3. 
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Miscella-  Presbyterian  chaplain,  and  that  both  visited  the  institution  regularly.  Dr.  M'llwaine, 
Schools.  ^ appeared,  had  retired  from  the  committee  on  the  appointment  of  the  present  principal 
— ’ (the  Rev.  John  Kingham)  in  1853,  and  had  not  since  visited  the  institution. 

Antrim:  Lancasterian  National  Endowed  School,  Frederick-strcet,  Belfast. 

Evid.,  This  school  was  endowed  with  property  situated  in  Ann-street,  Belfast,  held  on  a 

9131-65.  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  devised  by  John  Park  in  1815  to  trustees,  on 
trust  to  apply  one-third  of  the  net  value  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The. 
trustees,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  Edward  Porter  Cowan  and  Alexander 
O’Driscoll  Taylor,  and  the  average  value  of  the  endowment  was  £38  a year. 

There  was  a further  endowment  of  £660,  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners’  Bonds, 
held  by  the  same  trustees.  The  school-house  was  held  by  lease  from  the  Marquess  of 
Donegal,  at  a rent  of  £ll  Js.  10 d.  a year.  . The  lease  will  expire  in  1908. 

The  school  was  opened  as  an  industrial  school  in  1847.  There  were  two  school-rooms. 
The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1879  was  206 — 101  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  77  Presbyterians,  22  Roman  Catholics,  and  6 others.  The  average  attendance 
was  148.  It  was  originally  a girls’  school,  but  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  it  was  attended 
also  by  forty  or  fifty  boys.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  seven  years.  The  girls 
were  admitted  free  ; the  boys  paid  a penny  a week  each.  The  children  are  supplied 
with  food  and  clothes,  and  were  trained  for  being  servants. 

The  school  was  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  amounting  to  about 
£500  a year,  and  was  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies,  who  paid  £20  a year  to 
the  mistress,  and  £6  a year  to  each  of  three  assistants,  in  addition  to  the  salaries 
from  the  National  Board. 

Antrim : Guy’s  Free  National  School,  Ballymena. 

Rep.,  Yol.  This  school  was  returned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  as  having  an  endow- 

III.,  j>.  418.  ment  of  £82  13s.  8 d.  per  annum  from  land,  given  by  John  Guy  in  1814,  and  by  William 
Adair  in  1826,  and  school  premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £22  9s.  7d.,  granted  for  a 
poor  school,  under  the  regulation  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Dissenting  clergyman  of  the 
parish  for  the  time  being  should  be  one. 

Evid.,  The  original  endowment  has  since  increased  in  value,  the  property  which  is  situated 

9419-9424.  in  Ballymena  having  been  built  upon,  and  the  total  income  from  land,  at  the  date 
of  our  inquiry,  amounted  to  £121  16s.  8 d. ; about  £12  interest  was  also  received  from  a 
legacy  of  £200,  given  some  years  ago,  and  which  was  invested  in  United  States  Bonds. 

Part  of  the  income,  amounting  in  1878  to  £31  14s.  10cZ.,  was  payable  for  the  support 
of  certain  Moravian  widows. 

Evid.,  9429.  The  school  was  placed  under  the  National  Board.  The  rules  provided  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  read  by  all  the  pupils  able  to  read,  and  this  was  done  every  morning 
before  the  time  for  general  instruction.  The  school  was  attended  principally  by  Pres- 
byterians, there  being  in  the  boys’  school  34  Episcopalians,  4 Roman  Catholics,  and 
12  of  other  denominations,  out  of  a total  of  200,  and  165  Presbyterians  out  of  199  on 
the  roll  of  the  infant  school.  In  1878  the  aid  given  by  the  National  Board  amounted  to 
£207  135.  There  were  two  other  National  schools  in  the  town  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Armagh. — Drelincourt  Schools. 

These  schools  were  established  about  the  year  1740,  for  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls 
to  be  boarded,  lodged  and  instructed  in  linen  manufacture,  husbandry,  and  house- 
wifery ; two  scholars  to  be  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Clonfeacle,  the  remainder  by  the 
Rector  of  Armagh.  In  1836  the  charity  was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  pursuance  of  a report  of  Master  Henn’s  it  was  settled  to  be  : — 

“ A free  and  open  day  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  to  be  therein  taught  the  elementary  parts 
of  useful  learning,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Established  Church  on  the  system  then  adopted 
by  the  National  schools  of  England.” 

The  scheme  also  provided  “that  in  case  the  funds  should  permit  it,  a plain  and  whole- 
some repast  should  be  daily  provided  for  the  scholars.”  This  provision  was  soon  given 
up,  but  an  alternative  that  in  case  the  trustees  should  find  the  first  provision  “ incon- 
venient or  to  exceed  the  income  of  the  charity,  they  should  give  in  lieu  thereof  rewards 
in  books  and  clothing  at  their  discretion  to  the  most  deserving  scholars,”  has  been 
carried  out  by  awarding  clothing  to  the  extent  of  £40  or  £50  a year. 

App.  C.,  p.  The  schools  are  now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  Mr.  Moore  reports 

281.  • that  thej'  are  well  conducted  by  those  in  charge. 


1854-8, 

Rep., 

Yol.  III., 
p.  456, 
Evid., 
14811. 
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Armagh. — The  Mall  Schools. 

This  endowment  arises  from  a deed  executed  in  1820  by  Primate  Stuart,  granting 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Armagh  house  property  producing  £55  7s.  8 cl.  per  annum, 
and  £969  4s.  Government  stock,  producing  £21  Is.  id.  per  annum.  A sum  of 
£2,000  was  expended  in  building  the  schoolhouses  on  the  site,  which  was  held  in  fee. 
Mr.  Duprh  Simmons,  head  master  of  the  school,  informed  us  that  it  was  formerly  a niodel 
school  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  but  that  it  was  now  an  ordinary  National 
school.  There  were  116  pupils  on  the  roll  in  the  boys’  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  85‘;  there  were  between  70  and  75  on  the  roll  of  the  girls’  school,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  about  50.  The  pupils  paid  from  one  shilling  to  seven  shillings  a 
quarter  each.  The  master  received  a salary  of  £30  a year  from  the  endowment,  and 
had  ah  assistant  who  was  paid  out  of  the  grant  from  the  National  Board.  The  school 
was  inspected  in  the  ordinary  course  by  the  National  Board  inspector. 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Chadwick,  d.d.,  Rector  of  Armagh,  stated  to  us  that  he  acted  as 
trustee  of  the  schools,  and  that  out  of  the  endowment  the  master  was  paid  £30  a year, 
the  mistress  £8,  and  two  other  teachers  £8  and  £6  respectively.  The  trustees 
had  been  “starving  the  schools  in  some  respects,  in  hopes  of  paying  off  a debt” 
which  was  incurred  in  extensive  repairs  when  they  were  put  under  the  National  Board, 
but  they  had  not  made  “a  penny  headway  towards  that.”  He  informed  us  that 
infant  schools  had  been  built  in  Church  W alks  some  years  later  than  the  others  as  an 
enlargement  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a separate  girls’  school,  and  a 
separate  boys’  school.  Dr.  Chadwick  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up  the  accounts 
of  the  Mall  schools  with  those  of  other  schools  which  had  been  established  in  Callan-street. 
He  stated  that  he  had  made  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  authority  to 
put  the  Callan-street  schools  on  another  footing,  and  that  when  a permanent  arrangement 
would  be  made  the  accounts  would  be  kept  separate.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  that  some  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  city  of  Armagh  as  to  the 
management  of  this  endowment,  which  he  stated  had  formerly  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  school,  pay  the  teachers,  and  provide  all  necessaries,  but  was  not  now 
utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  there  was  a feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  what  had  become  of  it. 
Mr.  Smith  also  complained  that  the  Callan-street  school,  which  was  in  no  particular 
the  subject  of  the  endowment,  had  received  a portion  of  the  endowment  for  its 
teacher. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Chadwick,  that  the  Primate  had  formerly 
given  a sum  of  £100  per  annum  as  a donation  to  the  schools,  which  were  then  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  but  that  after  Dr.  Chadwick’s 
appointment,  and  when  the  schools  were  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board, 
this  donation  had  been  withdrawn,  which  accounted  for  the  deficiency  observed  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Moore  reports: — “This  school  is  now  in  excellent  working  order.  The  boys 
answered  well  in  the  programme,  and  the  schoolroom  is  in  good  condition,  but  much  in 
need  of  a class-room.” 


1S54-8. 
Rep.,  Yol. 
III.,  P.  456. 
Evid., 
14482-511. 


Evid., 

14809-53. 


Evid., 

14512-24. 


Evid., 

14828. 


App.  C,  p. 
281. 


Donegal. — Robertson's  Schools. 

“The  Robertson  endowment”  is  derived  under  the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson,  who  Com.  1854- 
died  in  1795.  His  will  bears  date  25th  September,  1790,  and  contains  (among  others) 
the  following  bequest 524.  ’ P 

“ I give  and  devise  to  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Raplioe  aforesaid,  a sum  of  money  which  by 
its  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  found  sufficient  to  produce  £15  sterling  annually  to 
each  parish,  for  or  towards  establishing  a school  therein,  and  purchasing  books,  as  well  of  entertain- 
ment as  instruction,  in  every  parish  of  said  diocese  ; and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  such  as  in  said 
parishes  may  not  be  of  the  Established  Religion  are,  notwithstanding,  to  share  equally  in  this  legacy, 
which  is  to  be  hoped  will  contribute  to  their  conformation  with  the  English  Church,  by  enlightening 
their  understanding.  And  I do  appoint  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ii-eland,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Lord  Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  Rectors  of  said  diocese . for  the  time  being,  to  be 
trustees  herein  for  the  said  parishes,  with  a power  to  form  such  regulations  in  the  founding  and 
conducting  of  the  schools  aforesaid  as  may  seem  best  to  them,  and  to  dispose  of  the  purchase  of 
lands  of  inheritance  in  fee-simple  or  to  put  to  interest  on  good  security  in  Ireland  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  money.” 

By  a decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor-  of  Ireland,  dated  7th  March,  1803,  it  was  declared 
“ That  the  foregoing  bequests  ....  ought  to  be  considered  as  a bequest  for  the 
benefit  of  each  parish  of  £300  sterling;  and,  it  appearing  that  there  are  thirty-one 
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parishes  in  said  diocese — It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  said  bequests  ought  to  be 
deemed,  and  are  hereby  decreed,  as  a bequest  of  the  sum  of  £9,300  sterling.” 

In  pursuance  of  a direction  contained  in  this  decree  a scheme  for  the  further  manage- 
ment of  the  Charity  was  submitted  by  the  trustees  to  the  Master  in  Chancery. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Master’s  report,  which  bears  date  11th  March,  1805,  are 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  in  which  latter  report  will 
also  be  found  full  information  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  endowment  previous 
to  1857. 

The  affairs  of  the  Charity  were  managed  by  a committee  consisting  of  the  Bishop,  Dean, 
Archdeacon,  Vicar-General,  and  five  clergymen  of  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe. 

The  endowment  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  consisted  of  a sum  of  £14,584  12s.  Govern- 
ment New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  (representing  the  original  sum  of  £9,300,  Irish,  with 
accumulations  of  interest  thereon),  and  of  a cash  balance  of  £528  3s.  5 d.  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  trustees.  The  total  income  for  the  year  1878  was  £449  16s.  9 d.,  of  which 
£437  9s.  7d.  represented  the  dividends  upon  the  Government  stock,  and  £12  7s.  2d. 
interest  allowed  by  the  Bank  upon  the  cash  balance. 

The  income  of  the  Charity  was  distributed  in  the  following  manner  : — Two  grants,  one 
of  £ll  Is.  6d.  (salary  for  the  schoolmaster),  and  the  other  of  £2  15s.  4 \d.  (for  books  and 
school  requisites),  making  together  £13  16s.  10 \d.,  were  made  annually  in  favour  of  each 
of  the  thirty-one  parishes  in  the  diocese.  The  balance  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mittee was  applicable  to  the  payment  of  charges  for  inspection  and  the  general  expenses  of 
management.  The  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Committee,  during  1878,  in  respect 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  items  was  only  £13  12s.  9 d.  leaving  a surplus  for  the  year 
of  £7  0s.  10 \d. 

The  account  of  each  of  the  parishes  was  kept  distinct.  In  the  case  of  a parish  where 
the  school  was  in  abeyance,  or  where  the  entire  amount  of  the  endowment  was  not  ex- 
pended during  the  current  year,  the  annual  grants  or  balances,  as  the  case  might  be, 
were  placed  by  the  Committee  to  the  credit  of  the  parish,  and  formed  a reserve  fund 
which,  when  occasion  arose,  might  be  expended  in  repairs  of  the  school  premises,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  school  requisites,  &e.  It  appeared  by  the  “ statement  of  accounts 
for  one  year  ending  1st  February,  1879,”  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  accountant, 
that  on  the  1st  of  February,  1879,  there  were  balances  ranging  from  £83  0s.  Id.  to 
6s.  2 \d.,  to  the  credit  of  thirty,  parishes.  In  the  case  of  one  parish  (Inniskeel),  the 
balance  (£55  5s.  10cZ.),  was  the  other  way.  It  was  stated  that  this  liability  arose 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  committee  became  involved  in  litigation  with  the  master 
of  the  school,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  him  incurred  costs  amounting 
to  £125.  This  sum  the  Committee  considered  as  due  by  the  parish  to  them,  and 
they  accordingly  applied  the  annual  grants  made  in  favour  of  the  parish  in  liquidation 
of  the  debt,  so  that  the  school  did  not,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  and  would 
not  for  some  years  receive  any  aid  from  the  Robertson  fund.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Raphoe,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  to  the  Committee,  furnished  us  with  a 
table  showing  the  schools  at  present  on  the  list  of  the  Committee,  distinguishing 
those  which  were  from  those  which  were  not  in  operation.  From  this  table,  and  from  a 
written  statement  which  accompanied  it,  it  appeared  that  in  twenty-six  out  of  the 
thirty-one  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe,  “ Robertson  Schools  ” were  in  operation. 
In  one  of  the  remaining  five  parishes  the  school  had  only  just  been  closed;  in  another 
the  school  was  about  to  re-open.  There  were  in  all  1,587  children  upon  the  rolls  of  these 
twenty-six  schools.  Of  these  891  were  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  305  were  Presby- 
terians, and  391  were  Roman  Catholics.  Fifteen  of  the  schools  were  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board.  In  these  cases  (with  one  exception),  as  in  those  of  the  remaining 
schools  aided  by  the  Committee,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was,  in  every  instance,  the 
patron  of  the  school. 

In  the  statement  above  referred  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  further  informed  us  that  the 
schools  were  inspected  half-yearly  (in  January  and  July)  by  clergymen  of  the  diocese 
appointed  by  the  Committee.  In  the  case  of  National  schools  the  Inspector  might  (and 
usually  did)  confine  himself  to  examining  the  Protestant  children  in  the  course  of 
religious  instruction.  In  the  rest  he  examined  in  the  secular  course  as  well. 

With  reference  to  the  clause  in  the  founder’s  will  admitting  children  not  of  the 
Established  Religion  to  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  endowment,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  wrote  to  us  as  follows  : — “ The  Committee  consider  that  they  are  bound  to  apply, 
the  grant  in  each  case  to  one  school  in  the  parish,  and  have  no  power  either  to  divide 
it  between  two  or  more  schools,  or  to  transfer  it  in  whole  or  part  to  another  parish. 
They  understand  the  will  to  declare  not  that  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  to  share 
equally  with  Protestant  schools,  but  that  Roman  Catholic  children,  equally  with  Pro- 
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testant  children,  are  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  ‘ Robertson  School  ’ in  each  parish.  Miscella- 
At  the  time  when  the  endowment  was  made  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  Schools 
that  more  than  one  school  would  be  found  necessary  in  any  parish ; and  it  appears  that  — 
the  school  which  is  to  benefit  by  the  bequest  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  (late)  Established  Church  in  the  parish,  and  that  the  school-house  and 
premises  are  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Diocese,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  ‘ Representative  Church  Body.5  55 

With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils,  the  Hon.  Secretary  stated: — 

“ The  rules  contemplate  a certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  for  Roman  Catholic 

children In  practice,  however,  no  child  not  being  a member  of  the  Church 

of  Ireland  is  obliged  either  to  receive  instruction  or  submit  to  examination  in  religious 
knowledge  ; the  Committee  only  inquire  into  the  religious  proficiency  of  the  Church 
children.55 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  .1854-8,  reported  unfavourably  of  the  condition  of  the  Rep.  p.  168. 
Robertson  Schools.  They  condemned  “ the  inefficient  system  of  inspection 55  to  which 
the  schools  were  subject,  and  they  called  special  attention  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  school-houses,  and  the  want  of  books,  maps,  and  other  school  requisites  for  the 
children.  The  system  of  inspection  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  remained  the  same 
as  it  had  been  in  1 857,  being  carried  out  by  clergymen  of  the  diocese  appointed  by  the 
Committee.  With  regard  to  the  school-houses,  none  of  which  (the  Hon.  Secretary  Evid. 
informed  us),  were  vested  in  the  Robertson  Committee,  the  Rev.  Richard  Babington,  12239. 
Diocesan  Secretary,  stated  : — “They  are  looked  after  from  time  to  time  by  the  superin- 
tendents, and  examined  by  the  Committee  as  to  whether  they  are  in  good  order.  If 
National  schools,  they  are  always  kept  in  very  good  order.  I was  through  that  part  of 
the  country  a fortnight  ago,  and  they  were  all  in  capital  order.” 

Mr.  Moore’s  report  upon  the  only  two  Robertson  schools  visited  by  him  does  not 
coincide  with  this  statement  of  Mr.  Babington.  Speaking  of  the  Parochial  school,  Appendix 
Donegal,  Mr.  Moore  says  “ the  school-room  was  most  unsuitable  ; it  is  flagged,  and  c>  P-  2S2- 
the  floor  becomes  quite  wet  in  damp  weather,  which  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a cause  of 
sickness,  and  even  of  death,  to  children  with  bare  feet.”  Speaking  of  the  school, 
at  Raphoe,  he  says,  “ the  school  building  is  veiy  unsuitable  in  every  respect.  The  P-  J 
school-rooms  could  only  accommodate  72  scholars,  whilst  there  were  100  present  on  the 
day  of  my  visit.  There  is  no  proper  ventilation,  the  windows  being  cordless,  so  that  they 
must  be  either  open  fully,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  teachers’  rooms  are  scarcely  high  enough 
to  stand  upright  in  them.  I may  say  that  everything  connected  with  the  National  Board 
was  satisfactory,  while  everything  connected  with  the  Robertson  endowment  was  quite 
the  reverse.” 

The  state  of  instruction  at  the  Donegal  school  Mr.  Moore  describes  as  very  unsatis-  Ibid., 
factory,  the  answering  of  the  twenty-six  boys  and  girls  present  during  his  inspection  P-  28-)- 
being  the  worst  he  had  ever  heard.  At  Raphoe  the  answering  of  the  pupils  was  good. 


Donegal : The  Prior  Endowed  School,  Lifford. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Miss  Eleanor  Prior,  dated  2nd  November,  Returns. 
1870,  by  which  she  bequeathed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and  the  Rev. 

William  Edwards,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Clonleigh ; or  to  the  Bishop  and  Rector 
of  the  said  Diocese  and  Parish  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors ; or  to  J ohn 
Colquhoun,  of  Castletown  House,  Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  solicitor,  the  Rev. 

John  Samuel  M'Clintock,  and  William  M'Crea  Knox,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
all  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  her  property,  upon  trust  to  build,  establish,  and 
endow  a superior  school  or  college  near  the  town  of  Lifford,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
on  that  side  of  the  said  town  next  the  village  of  Ballindrait,  with  all  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  teachers  required  for  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  same,  with 
power  for  the  said  trustees,  their  successors  and  assigns,  to  acquire  and  hold  all  lands 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  being  her  wish  to  carry  into 
execution  what  she  believed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  her  late  brother.  Sir  James 
Prior.  The  teachers  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being,  always  to  be  members  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  none  others  to  be  eligible  for  such  office  save  those 
embracing  and  professing  the  said  religion.  The  name  of  the  said  School  to  be  “ The 
Prior  Endowed  School.” 

Miss  Prior  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1878,  and  the  trustees  received,  the  bequest 
and  expended  a sum  of  about  £2>500  in  building,  and  invested  the  residue  in  about 
£15,000  Government  Stock,  which  they  now  hold  to  the  credit  of  the  trust. 

The  school  had  not  been  opened  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  but  a scheme  had  been 
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settled  for  its  management,  a copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  us,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  trustees  proposed  to  establish  three  distinct  schools,  viz.  : — A primary  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  an  upper  school  for  boys,  and  an  upper  school  for  girls.  The 
primary  school  to  be  conducted  as  a mixed  school  according  to  the  system  of  the 
National  Board. 

The  trustees  purposed  providing  education  of  a higher  class  in  the  upper  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively,  which  should  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
indicated  in  “The  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878.” 

They  would  appoint  to  the  upper  school  for  boys  a Head  Master  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  English  history  and  literature,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics ; and  to  the  upper  school  for  girls,  a mistress  who  should  be  fully  qualified 
to  teach  the  English  language  literature  and  history,  French,  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work, with  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing. 

. Every  pupil  of  any  National  school  who  had  been  promoted  by  the  District  Inspector, 
at  the  annual  results  examination,  out  of  the  fourth  or  any  higher  class  of  such  National 
school  was  to  be  deemed  educationally  eligible  for  admission  to  the  upper  schools.  The 
eligibility  of  every  other  applicant  was  to  be  determined  by  an  examination,  conducted 
by  the  head  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  into,  which  such  pupil  might  desire  to  be 
admitted,  according  to  the  scale  of  proficiency  for  promotion  out  of  the  fourth  class  of 
the  National  system. 

There  was  to  be  once  in  every  year  an  examination  of  the  pupils  attending  the  upper 
school,  by  an  examiner  or  examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees,  but 
otherwise  unconnected  with  the  schools ; the  examination  to  be  similar  to  the  annual 
examination  for  results  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

The  trustees  would,  moreover,  provide  by  means  of  special  classes  for  the  further 
advancement  in  music  and  drawing,  the  Greek  and  German  languages,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  of  such  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  as  might  exhibit  a 
sufficient  aptitude  for  these  subjects. 

The  fees  were  to  be  in  the  primary  school  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  quarter,  if  in 
the  second  or  any  lower  class;  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter,  if  in  the  third 
or  fourth  class;  and  five  shillings  per  quarter,  if  in  any  higher  class  ; and  in  the  upper 
schools,  for  every  pupil  taking  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  one  and  a half  guineas 
per  quarter. 

The  governing  body  consisted,  under  the  will  of  the  founder,  of  five  trustees — of  whom 
two  were  ex-officio,  and  three  were  to  be  co-opted. 

The  ex-officio  trustees  are  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and  the  Rector 
of  the  Parish  of  Clonleigh,  for  the  time  being,  if  they  respectively  shall  be  willing  to 
accept  the  office. 

The  co-optative  trustees,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  John  Colquhoun  and 
William  Smyth,  the  survivors  of  the  three  co-optative  trustees  nominated  by 
the  founder  in  her  will,  and  the  Earl  of  Erne,  who  had  been  co-opted  by  the  surviving 
trustees  as  the  successor  to  the  late  William  M'Crea  Knox,  who  had  died  on  the  same 
day  as  the  founder. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  accommodation  has  been  provided  is  220,  viz. : — 
primary  school,  100  ; upper  school,  boys,  60  ; upper  school,  girls,  60. 

Down : Bangor  School. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1856.  The  endowment  arises  from  a bequest  of  XI, 000, 
under  the  will  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Ward,  dated  7th  November,  1828,  with 
accumulations  of  interest,  and  was  stated  by  the  agent,  in  a return  furnished  by  him, 
to  have  amounted  in  1852  to  X2,016  15s.  6cl.,  of  which  sum  X200  was  applied  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  building  of  the  school-house,  Lord  Bangor  and  R. 
E.  Ward,  Esq.,  giving  additional  funds  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  granting  a free 
site  for  the  school  of  about  Ir.  14p.  The  remainder  of  the  endowment  was  invested  in 
Consols  and  produced,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  an  annual  income  of  X60. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry  30  pupils  in  the  school,  2 boarders,  and  28  day 
pupils  ; 20  of  the  latter  were  Presbyterians,  the  other  pupils  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

The  fees  were  £35  to  £45  for  boarders,  and  £2  2s.  to  £16  16s.  for  day  boys.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  in  English,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  found  3 boarders  and  32  day  boys  at  the  school.  He  reports  : — 

“ Bangor  School  is  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  an  endowment  which  is  now  badly  applied,  and 

might  be  made  of  great  value The  house  is  anything  but  commodious,  and  the  out-offices 

and  latrines  are  very  badly  kept.  The  boys  being  of  various  ages,  and  the  summer  attendance  being 
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fai-  larger  and  very  different  from  the  winter,  the  master  is  unable  to  cope  with  his  difficulties.  Miscella- 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  deserving  boys  at  the  school,  and  one  young  child  of  remarkable 
ability.  . . . Some  outlay  is  imperatively  required  to  make  the  school  fit  for  any  head  master  to  invest  ' 

in  it  his  time  and  money.  The  play-ground  wants  levelling  and  improving ; there  must  be  a proper 
water  supply;  and  if  the  number  of  boarders  be  increased,  the  present  sleeping  accommodation 
and  beds  are  quite  insufficient. 

“ The  fact  that  the  present  master  started  with  three  boys  in  J anuary,  1878,  and  now  has  over 
thirty,  shows  that  even  under  the  present  difficulties  something  can  be  done.  But  I do  not  think 
any  outlay  in  Bangor  will  ever  make  it  a valuable  school.  The  children  now  at  the  school'  are  very 
young  and  not  advanced,  but  answered  me  well  according  to  their  knowledge. 

Dozen : Donaghadee  School. 

This  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1764,  by  the  Countess  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  Evid., 
was  endowed  by  her  with  a rent-charge  of  £55  7s.  10 d.,  on  her  estates  in  the  parish  of  10056-95. 
Donaghadee,  for  the  payment  of  a master,  the  clothing  of  thirty  free  boys,  and  the  10059. 
apprenticing  ot  such  boys  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 

The  school  premises  were  purchased  in  the  year  1 842,  from  Daniel  Delacherois,  esq.,  com., 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  school.  1854-8. 

There  was  a subsequent  endowment  of  £2  a year,  charged  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Delache-  R®P->  Vol. 
rois,  and  applied  to  tire  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse.  EvidP' 

The  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  was  given  by  the  founder  to  the  Bishop  of  ioo63. 
Down,  the  master  being  required  to  be  of  the  Protestant  Established  religion. 

The  Ptoyal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  unfavourably  of  the  condition  of  the  Evid., 
school,  but  it  was  subsequently  placed  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  who  10064-74. 
granted  £28  6s.  8 d.  annually  as  an  addition  to  the  master’s  salary.  The  pupils  can  com- 
pete for  exhibitions  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  also  for  the  Henderson  Free 
Scholarship,  Dundalk. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  he  found  the  premises  in  good  order,  and  the  answering  of  App.  C.  p. 
the  senior  classes  good ; but  the  junior  classes  were  deficient  in  spelling  and  arithmetic.  283. 

The  numbers  then  on  the  roll  were  forty-nine  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
three  Methodists. 

Down : Downpatrick  Blue  Schools. — Male  and  Female. 

These  schools  were  founded  in  1750  by  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  who  endowed 
them  with  a rentcharge  of  £143,  late  Irish  currency,  charged  on  the  lands  of  Listowder  9433” 
and  Ballydian  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  payable  to  four  trustees.  The  trustees  at  the 
date  of  our  inquiry  were  Lord  Dufferin,  Colonel  Forde,  and  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Payne, 
one  place  being  then  vacant. 

The  master  received  £13  16s.  lid,  and  the  mistress  £11  Is.  6d  from  the  endowment,  Evid., 
with  a voluntary  addition  from  John  Mulholland,  Esq.,  which  raised  the  salary  of  the  9485-7. 
schoolmaster  to  £40,  and  of  the  schoolmistress  to  £30  a year.  The  teachers  were 
appointed  by  the  Trustees. 

There  were  twenty  free  pupils  in  the  boys’  school,  and  seventeen  in  the  girls’  school, 
ten  in  each  school  were  “ blue  coat  scholars”  receiving  a quarterly  allowance  of  13s.  lOd 
Mr.  Mulholland  had  added  to  these  allowances  also,  making  the  total  expenditure  about 
£215  a year.  All  the  pupils  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  In  each  school 
an  elementary  English  education  was  given,  and  needlework  was  taught  in  the  girls’ 
school. 

Mr.  Moore  visited  these  schools,  and  reports  that  the  answering  was  very  good,  App.  C.,  p. 
except  in  arithmetic,  which  was  decidedly  below  the  average,  he  reports  that  the  sani-  283- 
tary  arrangements  were  most  defective,  and  that  there  was  a great  want  of  painting 
and  papering.  The  schoolrooms  were  otherwise  in  good:  order,  and  suitable  for  double 
the  present  number  of  pupils. 

The  schools  were  formerly  inspected  by  the  Church  Education  Society. 

Doivn : Joseph  Brown’s  Endoivment. 

By  his  will  dated  8th  November,  1867,  Joseph  Brown,  late  of  Portavogie,  in  the  Returns, 
county  of  Down,  devised  and  bequeathed  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  certain 
trustees  upon  trust,  amongst  other  things,  out  of  the  annual  income  to  pay  yearly  to  a 
committee  of  all  the  clergymen  of  every  religious  sect  or  denomination  who  should  for 
the  time  being  be  officiating  in  or  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew’s  alias  Ballyhalbert, 
Innishargy,  and  Ardkeen,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  should  notify  their  consent  to 
act  on  such  committee,  a sum  of  £100— £50  portion  thereof  to  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
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Miscella-  chase  of  suitable  and  warm  clothing  to  be  distributed  in  the  months  of  December  or 
Schools  January  in  every  year  amongst  such  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as  should  during  the  pre- 

— ceding  year  have  been  regular  attenders  equal  to  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  scholars 

in  any  of  the  schools  in  operation  in  the  aforesaid  townlands,  such  distribution  to  be 
made  equally  without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  opinion  and  in  such  manner 
that  each  donation  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the 
object  of  such  donation.  And  also  upon  trust  to  set  apart  a further  sum  of  £100 
and  apply  the  same  in  every  year  as  follows,  viz.  : — That  the  said  trustees  should 
in  the  month  of  December  in  each  year  examine  and  ascertain  how  many  schools 
should  be  in  operation  in  the  aforesaid  townlands  on  the  principle  of  imparting  secular 
education  to  children  of  all  creeds  and  denominations,  and  so  conducted  that  no  pupil 
should  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  he  or  his  parents 
or  guardians  would  not  approve.  The  said  sum  of  £100  to  be  divided  between  the 
patrons  or  managers  of  such  schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  in  each  school  during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  be  distributed  by  the 
patrons  or  managers  as  prizes  in  books  or  money  as  they  should  think  fit.  The  said 
yearly  sum  of  £100  to  cease  to  be  payable  and  merge  into  the  residue  of  the  estate 
in  case  there  should  cease  to  be  a non-sectarian  school  in  the  aforesaid  townlands. 

And  the  testator  directed  that  in  case  there  should,  in  any  year,  be  any  surplus  re- 
maining of  the  income  of  his  real  estate  and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  after 
answering  the  previous  trusts  of  his  will,  that  his  trustees  should,  out  of  such  surplus, 
retain  a sum  of  £30,  and  should  distiibute  the  remainder  amongst  and  for  the  benefit 
and  support  of  such  non-sectarian  charitable  or  educational  institutions  in  the  county 
of  Down,  conducted  and  managed  on  principles  which  his  trustees  should  consider  the 
testator  would  have  approved  of  if  living,  as  his  trustees  should  think  proper. 

The  testator  died  on  26th  June,  1868.  Each  year  since  his  death  there  was  a surplus 
of  about  £i20  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  trusts,  the  accumulations  of  which  were 
represented  at  the  date  of  the  last  published  account  of  the  trustees  (7th  January, 
1880),  by  a sum  of  £2,000,  cash,  invested  in  Government  Stock,  and  a sum  of  £646 
16s.  3 d.,  lying  on  deposit  receipt  in  the  Belfast  Bank.  The  yearly  rental  of  the  tes- 
tator’s real  estates  amounted  to  about  £480,  and  the  personal  estate  was  represented 
by  a sum  of  £600  11s.  2d.,  Government  Three  per  Cent.  Stock. 

App.  O,  p.  A scheme  for  the  application  of  the  surplus  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  13th  December,  1879,  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  O,  p.  344,  infra. 

By  this  scheme  it  is  provided  that  the  surplus  income  shall  be  applied  each  year 
by  the  trustees  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  such  non-sectarian  schools  in  the 
county  of  Down  as  the  trustees  shall  think  fit  : the  same  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes  awarded  at  public  examinations  held  at  each  school  by  an  examiner  appointed 
by  the  trustees.  The  trustees  are,  each  year,  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  a return  showing  the  number  of  schools  sharing 
in  the  division,  the  number  of  years  appointed  for  the  continuance  of  such  parti- 
cipation, and  the  date  of  such  appointment. 

The  trustees,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  William  Saunderson,  James  Rankin, 
and  John  Boyd. 

Fermanagh : Vaughan’s  Charity,  Tubrid. 

Rep.,p.  162.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  this  Charity  was  founded  by 
George  Vaughan,  Esq.,  who,  devised  half  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a school,  to  be  called  “The  Charitable  Charter  School  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.”  ; and 
for  building  a church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  His  design  was  that  300 
boys  and  200  girls  should  be  educated,  maintained,  and  instructed  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture, and  in  husbandry ; and,  that  the  property  might  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  he 
directed  that  the  yearly  produce  should  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  be  invested  in  land,  until  the  income  for  the  Charity  should  reach  £2,000  a year. 
However,  the  testator’s  relatives,  being  desirous  to  receive  their  share  without  further 
delay,  agreed  with  the  trustees  to  divide  the  property  ; and  the  agreement  was 
sanctioned  by  Statute  in  1776,  when  the  entire  property,  real  and  personal,  produced  an 
income  of  £1,284  15s.  per  annum.  The  endowment  came  into  operation  in  1791. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  In  1857  the  Charity  possessed  estates  of  the  extent  of  4,288a.  Or.  14p.,  producing  an 

HI  ' P-  57 income  of  £1,037  5s.  Id.,  school  premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £260,  and  an  income 
from  Government  Stock  of  £ 1 S 1 19s.  At  that  date  there  were  only  sixty  boys  and 
twenty-seven  girls  in  the  school ; the  state  of  instruction  was  considered  by  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner . “very  satisfactory  in  the  boys’  school,  but  not  so  in  the  girls, 
school.”  The  domestic  arrangements  he  reported  upon  favourably  ; but  he  considered 
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that  the  master  had  not  sufficient  assistance,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  boys  under  Miscdla- 
, . neous 

nun.  Schools. 

The  school  was,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  managed  by  a Board  of  Governors,  — 
thirteen  in  number,  who,  when  a vacancy  occurred,  co-opted  a member  at  a meeting  at  74g 
which  the  quorum  was  seven,  that  for  all  other  purposes  being  five  only.  Three  of  the 
Governors  were  ex-officio,  viz. — The  Lord  Primate  as  Bishop  of  Clogher ; the  Bishop  of 
Berry,  and  the  Rector  of  Drumkeeran.  At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  the  other  Governors 
were  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.D.  ; the 
Bean  of  Clogher,  Lord  O’Neill,  the  Rev.  A Williamson,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
the  Earl  of  Erne,  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Armagh.  The  Board 
of  Governors  met  once  a year,  usual \y  in  Dublin.  They  elected  three  of  their  number  as 
a Board  of  Auditors,  who  had  the  control  of  all  the  ordinary  expenditure.  The  Governors 
nominated  the  pupils,  each  Governor  nominating  two  boys  and  three  girls  ; all  other 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  Board  of  Auditors  at  their  quarterly  meetings.  The 
pupils,  after  nomination,  were  examined  by  the  Chaplain  and  by  the  Medical  Attendant, 
and  any  who  could  not  read,  or  in  whom  the  doctor  found  a defect,  were  rejected.  Two  12611-15. 
Auditors  formed  a quorum,  and,  if  two  did  not  attend,  all  except  “ necessary  business” 
was  postponed. 

We  were  informed  by  the  agent  that  the  estates  contained  4,292  acres,  according  to  a 
survey  made  in  1 862,  but  1 ,046  acres  were  let  in  perpetuity,  at  a rent  of  only  £11  7s.  9d.,  12747-801. 
the  remaining  lands  were  let  to  tenants,  and  produced  a rental  of  £1,606  9s.  5 d.,  and 
there  was  an  income  of  £45  from  lands  let  for  grazing  from  year  to  year,  making  a total 
gross  income  from  the  estates  of  £1,663  17s.  2d.  The  rental,  which  the  agent  con- 
sidered fair,  had  been  increased  by  nearly  £100  during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  ex- 
piration of  leases  and  by  reclamation  of  bog.  The  tenement  valuation  (made  in  1862) 
of  the  portion  of  the  estate  let  to  tenants,  was  £1,528  ; that  of  the  farm  occupied  by 
the  Charity  was  £125.  The  agent  stated  that,  in  1878,  after  deducting  incidental 
expenses  he  had  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors  out  of  the  rents,  the  sum  of 
£1,293  5s.  5 d.  There  was  also  the  sum  of  £1,191  Is.  Government  stock,  producing  an 
income  of  £35  14s.  8 d.  From  the  minute-book  of  the  board  it  appeared  that  there  was, 
in  the  year  1848,  the  sum  of  £7,565  9s.  11(7.  invested  in  Government  stock,  but  that  in  12782. 
1851  £1,500,  and  in  1854  another  sum  of  £1,500  were  ordered  to  be  sold  out  for  building 
and  repairs;  in  1858  £500  was  ordered  to  be  sold  out  to  pay  “ balance  of  Tubrid  works,” 
also  £550  to  build  “ offices  at  Tubrid,”  and  £300  to  build  a National  school  for  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate;  £250  was  sold  out  in  the  year  I860  to  replace  money  taken 
from  a building  fund  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  £600  was  sold 
out  in  1862  to  build  on  the  estate  a police  barrack,  for  which  the  Government  paid  a 
rent  of  £30.  A sum  not  exceeding  £500  was  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord 
Primate  in  1862  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  parish  church  of  Drumkeen,  which  the 
pupils  attended,  and  which  adjoins  the  school.  Stock  to  the  value  of  £1,061  had  also 
been  sold  out  to  pay  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  the  price  of  glebe  lands 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  estate.  From  the  amount  of  stock  still  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  governors  it  appeared  that  those  orders  for  sale  of  stock  were  not  acted  upon 
to  within  over  £1,000  of  their  full  amount. 

The  school  was  exclusively  a Church  school.  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  Evid., 
forty-eight  boys  and  twenty-eight  girls  on  the  roll,  all  boarders.  The  number  had  since  12618. 
1857  been  reduced  by  ten  by  a rule  of  the  board,  but  the  course  of  instruction,  viz., 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  and 
book-keeping,  originally  prescribed  was  adhered  to. 

No  instruction  in  agriculture  was  imparted  beyond  the  reading  of  the  Agricultural  Class-  Evid., 
book  of  the  National  Board.  The  large  farm  surrounding  the  institution  was  worked  by  12624. 
day  labourers  under  the  direction  of  a steward.  The  pupils  assisted,  however,  in  keeping 
the  house  in  order,  no  servant  being  kept  except  a cook  ; but  the . instruction  in  linen 
manufacture,  directed  by  the  will  to  be  given,  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  looms  12718-26. 
were  sold  off  thirty  years  ago.  The  girls  made  their  own  clothing,  but  the  boys’  clothing 
and  shoes  were  made  outside  by  contract.  The  boys  had  given  up  going  to  trades,  and 
generally  went  into  shops  and  offices,  also  into  the  police,  the  army,  and  navy.  The 
boys  when  going  to  situations  received,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  testator, 
a gratuity  of  £5,  where  they  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  an  apprentice  fee  of  £7  or  £10.  12662. 

In  reply  to  a question  whether  it  was  not  desirable  that  domestic  duties  should  be  Evid., 
more  taught,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  one  of  the  governors,  replied  that  cookery  and.  other  -z 
domestic  work  might  be  taught  with  advantage,  but  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
additions  to  the  staff  of  servants,  which  could  not  be  made  without  extra  expenditure, 
and  this  would,  of  course,  entail  a further  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  pupils,  which 
already  fell  very  far  short  of  that  contemplated  by  the  founder. 
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224  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

The  institution  was  under  the  control  of  the  “ Chaplain.”  On  him  devolved  the  general 
internal  superintendence,  and  he  attended  specially  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children.  . His  salary  was  £130  per  annum,  the  original  sum  of  £50  at  which  the  testator 
had  fixed  it  having  been  many  years  ago  raised  to  its  present  amount,  as  it  was  clearly 
no  longer  sufficient.  Certain  charges  against  the  management  of  the  school  were  made  - 
by  Dr.  Graham,  late  medical  superintendent  of  the  school,  of  which  the  chief  were 
that  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  had  been  raised  beyond  that  authorized  by  the  Charter  • 
and  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  was  bad,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had 
never  reported  to  that  effect  to  the  Board  while  medical  attendant,  nor  until  he 
had  been  appointed  sanitary  officer  to  the  dispensary  district  in  which  the  school  was 
situated.  It  appeared  further  that  the  condition  of  the  school  in  this  respect  had  been 
much  improved. 

The  schools  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  inspector  of  the  English  schools  under  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  the  answering  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  was 
good,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  greatly  due  to  the  systematic  inspection  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Rudkin.  The  dormitories,  he  stated,  were  clean  and  airy,  but  he  condemned  the  system 
of  urinals  fixed  in  the  walls.  The  infirmary  was  unfurnished,  and  in  a room  directly 
underneath  paraffin  and  other  oils  were  kept,  which  would  render  the  atmosphere  most 
unhealthy  for  any  sick  person  in  the  rooms  above. 

Londonderry : Gwyn’s  Institution . 

This  endowment  consisted  principally,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  of  £35,353  1 7s.,  lent 
on  mortgage  m two  sums  of  £23,076  18s.  6d.}  and  £12,276  18s.  6d.,  at  4^  per  cent. 
There  were  also  two  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry,  and  some  house  property, 
producing  £73  13s.  9 d.  a year.  The  property  was  managed  by  twenty-one  trustees,  of 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Derry  were  ex-officio  two.  The  remaining  nineteen  were  elected  from  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Derry  by  the  other  trustees  as  vacancies  occurred.  The  trustees  met  quarterly, 
and  appointed  from  among  their  number  a committee  to  act  during  the  quarter, 
which  met  once  a week. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  Gwyn’s  charitable  institution  was 
founded  under  the  will  of  John  Gwyn,  who  died  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  clothitxp 
boarding,  educating,  and  apprenticing  children  of  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
city  of  Londonderry  and  neighbourhood.  No  distinction  was  to  be  made  as  to  reli- 
gious persuasion.  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  taught  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  if 
their  parents  desired.  Ihe  principles  of  sound  Christian  morality  were  to  be  taught 
to  all.  Ihe  master  and  assistants  were  to  be  Protestants. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  fifty-three  pupils  in  the  institution,  of  whom 
twenty-three  were  Presbyterians,  fifteen  Episcopalians,  and  fifteen  Roman  Catholics.  The 
pupils  were  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  free,  and  it  was  necessary  for  their  admission 
that  they  should  be  the  children  of  poor  parents.  Children  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Londonderry  whose  parents  were  both  dead  had  a preference.  Those  who  had  one 
parent  dead  had  the  next  claim.  Children  from  a district  called  the  Liberties  came 
after;  and  the  village  _ of  Muff,  which  was  the  testator’s  birthplace,  had  a special 
privilege  for  the  admission  of  children  from  the  village  or  a mile  round  it. 

The  head  master  received  £130  per  annum,  and  for  some  years  past  he  had  received 
additional  sums  varying  from  £28  to  £64  for  extra  teaching  in  science.  There  was  an 
assistant  master  and  also  a paid  monitor.  Pupils  were  eligible  for  admission  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  usually  remained  in  the  institution  until  sixteen.  Sir 
Edward  Heid  j.r.,  informed  us  that  the  trustees  were  chosen  from  the  merchants 
of  the  city  without  any  reference  to  religious  qualifications.  There  were,  however,  no 
Roman  Catholic  trustees.  The  boys  went  to  their  respective  places  of  worship  every 
Sunday,  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  senior  Roman 
Catholic  pupil.  Ihe  latter  also  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
whenever  he  sent  a message  that  he  wished  their  attendance  for  religious  instruction. 
Ihe  religious  services  in  the  school  were  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster,  it  having  been 
oi  dered  by  the  will  of  the  founder  that  no  services  should  be  conducted  in  the  school  by  any 
clergyman.  Mr.  Irvine,  the  treasurer,  stated  that  the  trustees  gave  him  £50  to  meet  any 
advances  required  during  the  month.  The  site  on  which  the  institution  stood  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners.  Mr.  Snowdon,  the  head  master, 
informed  us  that  the  pupils  assisted  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order  and  to  crop  the  garden, 
but  that  there  was  no  other  industrial  training.  There  were  prayers,  morning  and 
evening,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  attend ; but  the  Scriptures  were  read  every 
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day  to  all  the  pupils,  according  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  Except  during  religious  Miscella- 
instruction  the  pupils  were  always  together.  Mr.  Moore  reports  : — Schools. 

« I examined  the  boys  of  this  institution  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  App.~CT,  p. 
geography,  and  the  answering  in  these  subjects  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  house  seemed  nicely  284. 
kept  and  the  grounds  about  it  were  beautifully  laid  out.  There  were  in  the  school  as  boarders, 
twenty-one  Presbyterians,  seventeen  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  sixteen  Roman  Catholics.” 

Londonderry  : Rainey's  Charity,  Magherafelt. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  reported  that  Hugh  Rainey,  by  his  will  dated  in  jtep.,p.l86, 
1707,  left  property  which,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  171 1 , was  permanently  settled  Vol.  III.,  p. 
as  a rentcharge  of  £175,  Irish,  for  the  education,  clothing,  boarding,  apprenticing,  and  in-  606. 
structing  in  prayer  and  Scripture  of  children  of  parents  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty.  ^Ge°‘  •» 

It  was  provided  under  the  Act  that  the  yearly  rentcharge  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Archbishop  cap‘ 
of  Armagh  for  supporting,  maintaining,  educating,  and  placing  out  to  trades  twenty-four 
boys,  under  the  trusts  and  subject  to  the  nomination  directed  by  the  testator’s  will.  There 
were  in  the  School  in  1857  ten  pupils.  The  state  of  instruction  was  reported  as  being 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  endowment  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  the  will. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jordan,  Rector  of  Magherafelt,  informed  us  that  he  was  a visitor  of  Evid  , 
the  school  in  conjunction  with  the  agent  of  the  Salters’  Company.  The  school  was  situated  10096-116., 
on  the  estates  of  the  Salters’  Company,  who,  in  1864,  had  built  a suitable  school-house. 

They  had  also  made  a certain  grant  to  the  school,  and  the  boys  were  nominated  by  him- 
self, as  Rector,  acting  for  the  Primate,  and  by  the  agent  of  the  Salters’  Company  acting  for 
them.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation  was  thirty,  and  it  was  contemplated  to  re- 
ceive in  addition  thirty  non-foundation  boys,  who  were  to  pay  for  their  education.  The 
yearly  expenditure,  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry,  including  the  rentcharge  forming  the 
original  endowment,  amounted  to  between  £300  and  £400,  and  was  provided  for  by 
the  Salters’  Company.  The  boarding  school  had  been  entirely  abolished.  Of  the 
pupils  on  the  foundation  eleven  were  Presbyterians,  two  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
seventeen  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Henry  Kincaid,  m.a.,  the  head  Evid., 
master,  informed  us  that  he  received  a salary  of  £150  a year,  together  with  a house  and  10117-47. 
some  other  advantages  ; also  about  £25  a year  school  fees.  The  school  was  a classical 
school,  and  was  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Salters’ 

Company.  There  was  an  assistant  master  who  was  paid  £80,  and  a monitor  £6  a year. 

There  were  also  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £10  annually.  The  conscience  clause  contained 
in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  in  force  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  : — The  present  teacher  has  entirely  changed  the  course  of  instruc-  app.  ^ p 
tion,  and  now  tries  to  teach  classics,  mathematics,  French,  and  German,  though,  I fear,  284. 
with  no  very  great  amount  of  success.  The  answei’ing  of  the  boys  in  English  and 
mathematics  was  very  poor.  There  is  a good  classical  school  in  the  town,  and  Rainey’s 
school  would  be  much  more  useful  if  it  were  made  an  English  and  commercial  school. 


Galway : Male  National  School,  Lombard-street. 

This  school  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  as  the  Rep.,  Vol. 
Market-street  Free  National  Boys’  School,  and  as  possessed  of  a site  and  school  premises  HI.,  p.  683. 
of  the  annual  value  of  £30  10s.,  and  of  bequests  and  donations  lent  on  bond  or  mortgage 
or  invested  in  bank  shares,  producing  in  all  about  £100  a year.  There  were  then  802 
children,  all  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  roll,  the  average  attendance  being  only  345.  It 
was  stated  to  us  that  the  existing  endowment  consisted  of  “ some  land  held  in  fee,  Return, 
mortgage  on  landed  property,  and  some  shares  in  bank  and  railway  companies.”  The 
school  buildings  consisted  of  four  large  rooms,  with  two  wings  attached,  one  used  as  a 
breakfast-room,  in  which  150  poor  boys  were  daily  provided  with  breakfast ; the  other  was 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  community  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick,  who  acted  as  the 
teachers  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  A sum  of  £ 170 
per  annum  was  paid  by  the  Committee  to  the  Community  for  teaching  the  schools.  The 
education  was  primary,  with  some  intermediate  teaching,  not  including  Greek,  Latin,  or 
French.  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1879,  was  579,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Dooley,  f.p.,  College  House, 

Galway,  was  the  manager  of  the  schools,  which  were  founded  about  1 787,  by  a committee 
of  Galway  gentlemen,  who  purchased  the  premises  and  erected  the  school  at  a cost  of 
about  £1,000.  The  buildings  were  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the  school.  The  com- 
munity were  subject  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
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Misceua-  T 

neous  Industrial  Schools. 

. -7-  Byan  Acfc-of  Parliament  passed  in  the  31st  year  of  Her  Majesty,  cap.  35,  after  reciting 
31  Vic.,  c.  that  it  was- 'expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  Industrial 
Schools:  ill  Ireland,  it  was  enacted  that  any  person  may  bring  before  two.  justices 
or  a magistrate  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years'  that  comes  within 
any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely — 1.  That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms 
(whether  actually  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  anything)  or  being 
in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms.  2.  That  is, 
found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardian- 
ship or  visible  means  of  subsistence.  3.  That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan 
or  having  a surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  4, 
That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves.  And  the  justices  or  magistrate,  on  being 
.satisfied that  the  child  comes  within  one  of  the  aforesaid  descriptions,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  deal  with  him  under  the  Act  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a certified  indus- 
trial school. 

An  industrial  school  is  defined  as  one  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in 
which  children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  as  well  as  taught,  and  must  be  certified  and 
inspected  in  the  same  manner  as  a reformatory  school. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  where  a child,  apparently  under  twelve  years  of  age,  is 
charged  before  two  justices  or  a magistrate  with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment 
or  a less  punishment,  but  has  not  been  convicted  of  felony,  and  the  child  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  justices  or  magistrate  (regard  being  had  to  his  age  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case)  to  be  dealt  with  under  said  Act,  the  said  justices  or  magistrate  may 
order  him  to  be  sent  to  a certified  industrial  school. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  no  child  is  to  be  detained  in  an  industrial  school  ■ after 
sixteen  years  of  age  unless  with  his  own.  consent  in  writing,  and  also  that  no  child 
shall  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  which  is  not  under  managers  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  as  the  parents. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Grand  Juries,  Town  Councils, 
and  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  these  schools  in  the  same  manner  as  reformatory  schools,  and  also  that  the  parents, 
step-parent,  or  other  person  legally  liable  to  maintain  any  such  child,  shall,  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  contribute  a sum  not  exceeding  6s.  a week  to  his  maintenance  and  training 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  reformatory  schools. 

The  inspector  of  refoi-matory  schools  is  also  appointed  inspector  of  industrial  schools. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  fifty  schools  in  Ireland  certified  as  industrial 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act.  Their  names,  localities,  and  religious  denomi- 
nations were  as  follows  : — 


Belfast,  . 

Cork,  . 

Dublin,  . 
Kerry,  . 


Belfast,  . 
Cork,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Wicklow, 


Belfast,  . 
Cork,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Galway, 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Louth,  . 
Waterford, 


For  Protestant  Males. 

. Ulster  Industrial  School  Training  Ship 
(Gibraltar). 

. Boys’  Home,  Blackrock. 

. St.  Nicholas,  Cork. 

. The  Meath,  Blackrock. 

. Tralee,  Kerry  Home. 

For  Protestant  Females. 

. Hampton  House. 

. Training  Home. 

92,  Heytesbury  Street. 

. The  Meath,  Bray. 

For  Roman.  Catholic  Males. 

. St.  Patrick’s,  Miltown. 

. Greenmount. 

. Artane  Castle,  Artane. 

. Sal  thill. 

. St.  Joseph’s,  Tralee. 

. Limerick. 

. House  of  Charity,  Drogheda. 

. Cappoquin. 


For  Roman  Catholic  Females. 


Dublin,  . 
Belfast,  . 


. St.  Mary’s,  Lakelands,  Sandymount. 
. Booterstown. 

. Merrion. 

. St.  Patrick’s,  Crumlin  Road. 


Cavan, 

Cork, 


Galway, 


Kerry,  . 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Limerick, 

Longford, 
Mayo,  . 
Monaghan, 
Roscommon,  . 
Sligo, 

Tyrone,  . 
Tipperary, 


Waterford, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 


St.  Joseph’s,  Cavan. 

St.  Aloysius,  Clonakilty. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Kinsale. 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown. 

St.  Finbar’s,  Sundays  Well. 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway. 

Clifden. 

St.  Bridget’s,  Lough  rea. 

Oughterard. 

Pembroke  Almshouse,  Tralee. 
Kilkenny. 

St.  John’s,  Parsonstown. 

St.  George’s,  Clare-street,  Limerick. 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  Limerick. 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Newtownforbes. 
St.  Columba,  Westport. 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan. 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon. 

St.  Laurence. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Strabane. 

St.  Francis,  Cashel. 

St.  Augustine,  Templemore. 

St.  Louis,  Thurles. 

Tipperary. 

St.  Dominick. 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate. 

St.  Aidan’s,  New  Ross. 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford. 


For  Roman  Catholic  Males  and  Females. 
Kerry,  . . St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Killarney. 
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Of  these  twenty-four  were  attached  to  National  schools,  and  were  examined  for 
results  by  the  Inspector  of  the  National  Board,  viz  : — 


County. 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 
Cork, 


Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


School. 

County. 

School. 

Monaghan,  ‘ . . 1 

. Female. 

Tipperary, 

Tipperary. 

Strabane,  . ■ 

• „ ' 

Dublin, 

Booterstown, 

. Female. 

Kinsale, 

• ii 

King’s,  . 

Parsonstown, 

• » 

Queenstown, . 

• ii 

Longford, 

N e wtownforbes. 

Clonakilty,  . 

• » (2)- 

Louth,  . 

Drogheda, 

. Male. 

St.  Nicholas, 

. Male. 

Westmeath, 

Moate,  . 

. Female. 

Tralee,  . 

. Female  (2); 

Wexford, 

Wexford,  Infant,  . 

• 

. Male. 

Galway, 

St.  Anne’s,  Newtown  Smith. 

Mount  St.  Vincent. 

ii 

Oughterard,  . 

. Female. 

Cashel. 

ii 

St.  Vincent’s, 

Thurles  Convent. 

Roscommon, 

Roscommon,  . 

Templemore. 

Sligo, 

Sligo,  . 

In  these  twenty-four  schools  the  number  .of  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  January,  1878,  was 
1689.  Males,  181 ; females,  1508. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Reformatory  schools  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  management  and  working  of  the  Industrial  schools. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  us,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  stated  that  he  had  considerable  experience  in  getting  children  into 
industrial  schools,  and  that  he  hoped  that  some  modification  might  be  made  in  the 
present  Industrial  Schools  Act.  His  reason  was  that  under  the  Act  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered the  child  must  be  taken  to  the  police  court  at  a time  when  trials  for  assaults, 
drunkenness,  or  worse  are  going  on,  and  then  the  child  is  ranked  more  or  less  among 
criminals.  He  thought  it  would  be  a great  advantage  in  all  cases  oi  industrial  schools 
that  the  magistrates  should  hold  a separate  sitting,  always,  if  necessary,  in  open  court, 
but  so  distinct  from  the  criminal  court  that  the  little  children  might  not  feel  themselves 
degraded.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  little  children  sobbing  and  crying  believing 
themselves  guilty  of  some  unknown  crime,  because  they  were  to  be  “ as  the  phrase  is, 
committed,”  and  given  into  charge  of  a policeman,  and  that  many  accompaniments 
of  crime  were  thrown  unnecessarily  around  children  guilty  of  no  crime. 


Reformatory  Schools. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  21st  and  22nd  years  of  Her  Majesty,  cap. 
103,  after  reciting  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  regulation 
of  reformatory  schools  for  the  better  training  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Ireland,  it  Avas 
enacted  that  whenever,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  any  person  should  be  convicted  of 
any  offence  punishable  by  law  (except  the  offence  of  vagrancy)  before  any  J udge  of 
Assize  or  Judges  sitting  under  a Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  before  any  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  or  before  the  Divisional  Justices  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police 
District  or  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Petty  Sessions  under  the  Pro- 
visions of  the  6th  section  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  Act,  J 851,  Avhose  age 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  judge  or  court,  exceed  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  judge  or  court  or  justices  before  or  by  Avhom  such  offender 
should  be  convicted,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  passed  as  a punishment  for  the  offence, 
to  direct  such  offender  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of  such  sentence,  to  some  one  of  the  re- 
formatory schools  (certified  as  such  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  manner  in  said  Act 
provided)  the  directors  or  managers  of  which  should  be  Avilling  to  receive  such  offender, 
and  to  be  there  detained  for  a period  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding  five  years. 
Provided,  hoAvever,  that  the  punishment  for  the  offence  should  be  one  of  imprisonment 
for  a period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  that  the  offender  should  only  be  sent  to 
a reformatory  under  the  management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the 
offender.  And  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Grand  . Jury  of  any 
county,  county  of  a city,  or  county  of  a town,  if  they  should  think  fit  at  any  Assizes, 
and  for  the  Town  Councils  of  the  boroughs  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  upon  the 
application  of  the  directors  or  managers  of  any  such  reformatory  school,  to  present  a 
sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  any  such  offenders,  to  be  raised  off  the  said 
county  or  borough  in  the  same  manner  as  presentments  for  the  current  expenditure  of 
gaols ; and  also  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury, upon  the  representation  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  defray  out  of  any  funds  which'  should  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose, 
either  the  whole  cost  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  any  juvenile  offender  so  detained 
in  any  reformatory  school,  at  such  rate  per  head  as  should  be  determined  by  them,  or 
such  portion  of  said  cost  as  should  be  recommended  by  the  said  Chief  Secretary. 


-Miscella- 
neous 
. Schools. 


Evict,  4121. 


21  & 22 
Vic.  c.  103. 
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Afiscella-  And  it  was  further  provided  that  the  parent  of  any  juvenile  offender  so  sent  to  any 
Schools  reformatory  school  should  be  liable,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  to  contribute  to  the  support 
— - ‘ and  maintenance  of  such  offender  a sum  not  exceeding  5s.  a week,  such  contribution 

to  be  recoverable  in  manner  therein  mentioned,  and  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  circumstances,  provided  that  in  no  case  it  should  exceed  the  weekly  sum 
of  5^.  The  Act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  reformatory 
schools. 

At  the  date  of  our  inquiry  there  were  in  Ireland  ten  schools  certified  as  Reformatory 
schools,  in  the  manner  provided  by  said  Act,  viz. : — for  Protestant  males,  Dublin, 
b’ehoboth-place,  South  Circular-road,  and  the  Malone  Reformatory,  Belfast ; and  for 
Protestant  females,  the  Cork-street  Reformatory,  Dublin  ; for  Roman  Catholic  males, 
St.  Kevin’s  Reformatory,  Glencree,  county  of  Wicklow,  Philipstown  Reformatory,  King’s 
County,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Reformatory,  Upton,  county  of  Cork ; and  for  Roman  Catholic 
females,  High  Park  Reformatory,  county  of  Dublin,  St.  Joseph’s  Reformatory,  Ballina- 
sloe,  St.  Joseph’s  Reformatory,  Limerick,  and  Spark’s-lake  Reformatory,  Monaghan. 

Reformatories  being  public  institutions  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government 
inspector  (Sir  John  Lentaigne,  c.b.)  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  their 
management,  or  to  notice  them  further  in  our  report  than  by  stating  their  names  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  they  are  supported. 


CONCLUSION. 


Com., 
1854-8, 
Rep.,  p. 
244. 


We  have  now  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  duty  with  which  we  Avere  entrusted,  of  ascer- 
taining and  reporting  upon  the  existing  condition  and  pi'esent  management  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland. 

The  Warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  which  Ave  have  had  the  honor  to  act  does 
not  commission  us  to  putforAvard  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  which  we  may 
have  found  to  exist,  or  to  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  system 
upon  Avhich  the  Schools  are  conducted  and  the  endowments  managed. 

The  information  which  Ave  have  obtained  as  to  the  matters  of  inquiry  specified  in  the 
Warrant,  will  be  found  collected  in  the  annexed  Tables,  which  have  been  prepared  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  adopted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
1854-8,  and  as  a continuation  of  the  Tables  annexed  to  that  Report.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  Ave  possessed  no  compulsory  powers  of  investigation,  and  that  all  the 
information  Avhich  we  received  was  voluntarily  supplied,  or  was  obtained  by  our  own  re- 
ferences to  public  sources  of  knowledge. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  stated  such  matters  relating  to  particular  Schools  or 
classes  of  Schools  as  appeared  to  us  to  call  for  special  remark.  It  would  be  impossible, 
without  repetition,  to  present  a complete  summary  of  the  observations  which  Ave  have 
made,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  most  effective  agencies  which,  since  the  date 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8,  have  operated  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  Endowed 
Schools,  and  also  to  refer  to  some  of  the  most  important  matters  noticed  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry. 

The  inactivity  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
poAvers  have  continued  to  cause  the  inefficiency  of  that  Board,  and  tended  to  confirm 
“its  failure  as  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  education.”  In  this  and  other 
instances  the  selection,  as  the  ex-officio  managers  of  endowments,  of  dignitaries  and  officials 
whose  time  and  attention  are  otherwise  occupied,  has  tended  to  preclude  that  active 
personal  exertion  and  interest,  and  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  a governing  body,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  efficiency. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  introduced  (chiefly  since  the  appointment  of 
the  present  Treasurer)  in  the  management  of  the  Schools  and  property  under  the  control 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 

The  Incorporated  Society  has  made  some  improvements  in  its  mode  of  administration, 
and  has  maintained  the  comparatively  favorable  character  for  efficiency  and  good 
management  Avhich  it  held  at  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1854-8. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  the  resources  of  the  educational 
Societies  and  of  the  independent  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland  have 
generally  diminished,  and  many  of  the  primary  Church  Schools  have  in  consequence 
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been  brought  into  the  system  of  National  Education.  Where  this  step  has  not  been 
taken  these  Schools  have  generally  deteriorated.  : 

Provision  has  been  largely  made  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  children  under 
the  supervision  and  management  of  members  of  their  own  denomination,  in  Colleges  and 
Schools  which  have  been  established  throughout  Ireland  by  the  exertions  and  from  the 
private  resources  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity.  The  members  of  that  Church 
claim  to  participate  in  the  public,  endowments,  and  complain  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  them.  . . 

Several  important  institutions  have  also  been  founded  through  similar  exertions  on 
the  part  of  Protestant  denominations.  _ _ 

A growing  tendency  has  been  manifested,  especially  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  to  place  primary  Schools,  possessing  endowments  or  aided  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  retaining  the  patronage  or  management 
in  private  hands.  The  Schools  so  placed  have  generally  benefited  by  the  change,  but 
have  remained  practically  denominational.  We  met  but  very  few  instances  of  “ non-ex- 
clusive ” Endowed  Schools  where  the  attendance  of  children  of  one  denomination  did  not 
largely  preponderate,  and  owing  to  the  objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to  “mixed  educa- 
tion,” and  to  the  mode  in  which  the  majority  of  the  “non-exclusive”  Endowed  Schoolswere 
managed,  we  found  that  the  benefits  of  such  Schools  were  usually  enjoyed  by  Protestant 
children,  and  that  the  management  of  their  endowments  had  generally  passed  into 
Protestant  hands.  . 

The  want  of  summary  powers  for  the  control  of  the  Irish  educational  endowments, 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  or  otherwise,  and  the 
expense,  delay,  and  complication  of  the  legal  procedure  available  in  Ireland  for  that 
purpose,  have  produced  injurious  consequences  in  many  cases.  I he  absence  of  an 
inexpensive,  independent,  and  regular  audit  of  accounts,  and  of  an  efficient  and 
responsible  system  of  periodical  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  property  of  the  Schools 
have  resulted  in  the  insecurity  and  misapplication  of  pecuniary  endowments,  in  wasteful 
and  irregular  expenditure,  and  in  the  neglect  of  necessary  works  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance, while  the  landed  endowments  have  almost  universally  suffered  from  defective 
supervision,  and  failed  to  produce  a due  return.  There  is  also  a serious  difficulty  in 
legally  dealing  with  endowments  and  premises  which  were  formerly  vested  m persons 
or° bodies  affected  by  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869.  . . 

While  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  larger  Grammar  bchools  is  m 
most  cases  satisfactory,  and  much  sound  and  careful  teaching  is  given  in  the  Schools  of 
every  class,  many  of  the  smaller  local  endowments  (especially  for  higher  education) 
have  proved  inadequate,  and  have  failed  to  effectuate  the  intentions  of  the  founders.  With 
few  exceptions  the  teaching  of  natural  and  experimental  sciences  and  of  modern  languages 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  ; the  Schools  are  in  general  insufficiently  furnished, 
and  imperfectly  supplied  with  libraries  and  the  appliances  required  for  special  instruction 
and  for  recreation.  . . , e 

The  want  of  more  extensive  provision  for  practical  and  technical  training,  ana  of  an 
education  adapted  to  prepare  pupils  for  commercial  life  and  other  pursuits  hot  calling 
for  classical  study,  has  been  much  felt.  . . 

The  fortunes  of  many  and  important  Schools  have  been  exposed  to  injurious  fluctua- 
tions from  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  removal  or  retirement  of  masters  who 
have  proved  inefficient,  or  have  become  incapable  of  further  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  meritorious  and  successful  teachers  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  the  promotion 
which  they  deserved. 


We  desire  to  conclude  by  acknowledging  the  services  of  those  who  have  assisted  us 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  Our  Secretary,  James  Creed  Meredith, 
Esq.,  ll.d.,  rendered  us  his  services  with  indefatigable  industry,  uniform  courtesy,  and 
remarkable  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Holt,  who  acted  as  our  short- 
hand writers,  for  their  accurate  and  expeditiously  furnished  reports  of  the  evidence  given 
at  our  public  courts.  Our  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bradshaw,  who  acted  under 
our  direction  throughout  the  Commission,  Richard  E.  Meredith,  Esq.,  who  assisted  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  our  Report,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  aided  in  the 
completion  of  the  Report  and  of  the  Tables  which  are  annexed  to  it,  have  performed 

their  several  duties  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

The  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Mahaffy,  of  Hugh  Keys  Moore,  Esq  , and  of 
Edmund  Murphy,  Esq.,  in  the  inspection  of  the  Schools  and  Estates  which  they  were 
engaged  to  visit,  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  several  Reports,  have  supplied  us  with 
much  of  the  information  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves.  Especially  in  reference 
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to  the  Estates,  the  inspections  were  attended  with  many  difficulties  which  were  cheer- 
fully met  and  efficiently  overcome.  The  observations  of  our  Inspectors,  which  we  have 
caused  to  be  printed  in  full,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  valuable  and  practically 
useful  additions  to  our  Report,  though  the  opinions  expressed  may  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  relate  to  subjects  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  our.  Commission,  and  as  to 
which  we  therefore  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  offer  any  observations. 

All  which  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  Excellency ’s  consideration  as  our 
Report  in  the  premises. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  30th  day  of  October,  1880. 


ROSSE.  (L.S.) 

RANDOLPH  S.  CHURCHILL.  (L.S.) 
GERALD  FITZGIBBON,  JR.  (L.S.) 
RICHARD  O’SHAU GHNESS Y.  (L.S.) 
AND.  S.  HART.  (L.S.) 

ARTHUR  HILL  CURTIS.  (L.S.) 


JAMES  CREED  MEREDITH, 
Secretary . 
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APPENDIX  A. 

REPORT  OF  REV.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  F.T.C.D.,  Inspector  op  Grammar  Schools. 


Introduction. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I beg  hereby  to  lay  before  you  my  report  upon  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Ireland,  made  in  accordance  with  your  appointment  and  directions  in. August,  1879.  It 
will  be  desirable  before  proceeding  to  details  to  inform  you  briefly  of  the  course  pursued  in  my 
inspection,  and  of  the  order  adopted  in  the  classifying  of  the  various  schools. 

As  it  was  understood  that  I should  not  spend  more  than  two  days  in  any  school — indeed  the  Trea- 
sury seemed  to  contemplate  one  day  for  each — I spent  two  days  in  each  of  the  larger  schools  only, 
and  one  in  the  smaller,  so  that  each  received  a proportionate  amount  of  investigation.  My  visits  to 
the  schools  were  not  specially  announced  beyond  the  formal  circular  of  your  Secretary,  and  thus  I 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  when  unprepared  for  official  inspection,  and  in  their  normal  work- 
ing order.  But  this  advantage,  suggested  by  your  general  directions,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fact, 
that  here  and  there  I chanced  upon  a school  in  holy  day,  which  postponed  my  examination  of  the 
boj's. 

But  for  the  pressure  of  time,  and  the  urgency  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  this  report  before 
them,  I should  have  paid  these  very  few  schools  another  visit ; but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed 
statement,  they  are  very  few  and  unimportant. 

From  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each  school,  you  will  understand  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  examine  each  class  minutely  in  several  subjects.  To  do  this  in  the  larger  schools  would  have 
required  at  least  a week  for  each,  and  would  have  indefinitely  extended  my  inquiry.  Nor  was 
it  fair  to  submit  the  smaller  schools  to  a stricter  examination,  even  where  it  was  possible. 

This  was  accordingly  my  general  procedure.  I inspected  not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  out- 
offices  arid  play-grounds,  giving  special  attention  to  the  dormitories,  lati'ines,  and  other  parts  of  the 
houses  which  best  indicated  either  care  or  neglect  in  their  daily  management.  In  order  to  test  the 
diet  and  ventilation,  I dined,  whenever  possible,  with  the  boys,  and  also  visited  the.  dormitories 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  wherever  they  were  fully  occupied,  and  this,  too,  without  notice  or 
preparation. 

I spent  hours  in  school  time,  going  from  class  to  class,  taking  up  some  in  classics,  some  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  others  in  English,  French,  and  German;  others  (and  especially  juniors),  in 
dictation,  modern  geography,  and  history.  This  was  done  without  any  regularity,  and  often  the 
same  boys  were  taken  through  several  subjects,  in  order  to  test  their  general  development.  In 
pursuing  this  course  one  may  often  hit  upon  the  inferior,  and  pass  by  the  superior,  boys ; and  this  was 
in  some  cases  complained  of  by  the  school-masters.  But  my  object  was  not  to  discover  the  show  boys, 
it  was  to  test  the  average,  and  if  I missed  good  boys  in  some  cases,-  it  is  equally  certain  that 
I missed  many  more  backward  boys  in  others,  so  that  while  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  particular 
cases  I may  have  been  misled  and  made  errors  in  judgment,  it  is  not  likely  that  my  general 
estimate  of  the  schools  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  details  of  the  inspection  were  noted  down  in 
every  case  at  the  moment  on  printed  sheets,  and  these  now  serve  me  in  preparing  this  report,  and 
save  me  from  errors  of  memory,  or  from  any  confusion  among  the  schools.  But  the  inspection  was 
too  general,  and  in  many  cases  too  incomplete,  to  allow  me  in  fairness  to  print  these  rough  notes 
of  individual  cases,  and  of  the  answering  of  particular  classes. 

I have  to  report  the  greatest  alacrity  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  school-masters  in  furthering 
the  investigations  of  the  Commission,  and  the  greatest  kindness  shown  to  me  personally  everywhere. 
The  school -masters  are  agreed  that  nothing  is  more  urgently  wanted  throughout  the  higher  schools 
■of  Ireland  than  regular  inspection,  and  they  hailed  even  this  occasional  and  exceptional  inquiry  as 
of  great  service,  both  in  stimulating  their  pupils,  in  showing  weak  and  defective  conditions,  and 
in  suggesting  opportunities  for  further  improvements.  While  several  non-endowed  schools  solicited 
inspection,  one  endowed  (Lismore)  consented,  with  some  hesitation,  to  submit  to  it,  and  one  other 
(the  Wesleyan  Connexional  in  Dublin),  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  endowed,  and, 
therefore,  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

There  was  the  same  kindness  and  readiness  to  assist  me  among  the  head-masters  of  the  great  English 
schools,  who  placed  everything  at  my  disposal,  and  allowed  me  to  examine  classes  in  any  subjects 
and  after  my  own  fashion.  To  these  gentlemen  I am  bound  to  record  my  sincere  thanks. 

The  order  followed  in  the  subjoined  list  of  schools  is  as  follows : First  come  the  Royal  Schools, 
and  the  lesser  schools  managed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  next  come  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  then  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools,  the  remaining  Diocesan  Schools,  and  the  various 
schools  with  private  endowments,  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  date  and  the 
management  of  the  endowment,  lastly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Colleges,  and  the  unendowed  schools 
which  invited  inspection. 

There  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  report  some  general  suggestions  as  to  the  better  economy  of  the 
endowments,  and  the  better  management  of  the  schools,  which  have  arisen  partly  from  this  study 
of  the  Irish  schools,  partly  from  a comparison  with  English  schools,  partly  from  suggestions  made 
concordantly,  though  independently,  by  several  Irish  head-masters. 
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Detailed  Report  upon  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. 

I.  a. — Royal  Schools. 

My  visit  to  the  four  principal  Royal  schools  took  place  in  last  November,  when  they  were  well 
advanced  in  their  autumn  term,  and  should  have  been  in  full  working  order.  In  no  case  had  the  head- 
masters more  than  a few  hours  notice  of  my  visit,  and  I saw  them  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
without  any  preparations  on  my  account.  I will  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  present  importance. 

Armagh. — (67  boarders,  65  day-boys,  of  whom  2!)  live  in  the  boarding  houses  of  two  of  the 
masters. — There  are  10  assistants,  including  music-master,  they  generally  teach  two  subjects.  The 
first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  position  and  character  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  They  are  not 
as  good  or  as  commodious  as  might  be  wished,  being  cooped  in  on  two  sides  by  high  roads,  and 
by  the  walls  of  gardens  belonging  to  various  proprietors.  These  now  permanent  objections  can 
only  be  obviated  by  selling  the  whole  of  the  present  buildings  and  grounds  and  moving  the  school 
into  the  country.  If  it  belonged  to  an  English  board,  and  was  under  English  management,  no 
doubt  this  would  at  once  be  done,  and  it  would  tend  to  the  permanent  good  and  probably  to* the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  school. 

But  assuming  that  this  large  change  is  impossible,  or  at  present  impracticable,  the  following 
suggestions  strike  me  as  easily  to  be  carried  out.  The  play-ground,  which  is  small  and  badly 
situated,  is  limited  on  one  side  by  the  head-master’s  garden  wall,  and  by  no  more  important  obstacle. 
As  the  grounds  all  round  the  present  infirmary,  and  even  to  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill,  belono- 
to  the  school,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  moving  the  garden  and  thus  gaining  as  much  ground  as 
is  required  for  the  boys’  play.  But  on  a second  inspection  lately  made,  I think  that  the  construction 
of  a second  play-ground,  for  cricket,  beyond  the  garden  might  be  a cheaper  and  more  satisfactory 
change,  as  it  would  accommodate  the  out-boarders  also. 

In  the  present  play-ground  the  wall  separating  it  from  the  town  might  be  improved  into  a 
valuable  and  sunny  cloister  merely  by  building  a narrow  shed  along  it  and  flagging  this  shed 
underneath.  Thus  a dry  and  pleasant  place  would  be  secured  for  wet  weather  in  which  the  boys 
could  amuse  themselves.  This  has  been  carried  into  practice  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Wall,  at  Portarlington 
school.  The  lai'ge  ball-alley  should  be  divided  into  two  ball  courts. 

I visited  the  dormitories  carefully  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  order  to  test  the  ventilation 
after  the  boys  had  been  sleeping  in  them  for  some  time.  There  was  one  of  them,  the  senior  dormi- 
tory, very  fresh  and  pure,  but  both  the  others  were  close  and  showed  a want  of  proper  ventilation. 
This  difference  was  mainly  due  to  the  much  greater  width  of  the  senior  dormitory,  which  accord- 
ingly contained  a much  greater  cubic  area.  The  dormitory  lately  built  is  not  as  well  constructed 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  respect. 

The  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms  is  also  inadequate.  By  keeping  windows  open  any  room 
can  be  ventilated,  but  this  is  a somewhat  rude  method,  and  the  constant  use  of  large  jets  of  gas 
all  through  the  winter  afternoons  tends  to  make  the  rooms  very  close,  apart  from  the  very  injurious 
effect  which  open  gas  jets  have  upon  the  eyes. 

Turning  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the  school,  it  appeared  on  the  whole  in  a state  of  energy  and 
progress.  Though  the  classes  wei-e,  in  my  opinion,  larger  than  they  should  be,  there  was  a great  deal 
of  careful  teaching,  and  consequently  of  good  answering,  especially  in  the  younger  classes.  The 
auswering  in  dictation  and  modern  history  was  better  than  I had  then  found  in  any  school  in 
Ireland ; so  also  was  the  answering  in  elementary  arithmetic,  in  which  many.younger  boys  did  questions 
easily  without  paper.  I can  say  the  same  of  the  elementary  classics.  In  the  higher  school  and  among 
the  elder  boys  there  was  not  a corresponding  progress  except  in  geography,  and  this  seems  owing 
partly  to  the  accident  of  the  older  boys  not  being  so  clever  (as  the  head-master  pointed  out),  and  partly 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  the -competition  for  intermediate  scholarships  and  prizes.  This  is  a large 
questiou  to  be  discussed  hereafter;  but  I will  note  two  salient  facts.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Intermediate  Commissioners  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  answer  in  a number  of  unimportant 
subjects,  of  which  a hastily  learned  smattering  suffices,  than  to  study  with  earnestness  the  great 
subjects  of  education — classics  and  mathematics.  Hence,  boys  spend  every  leisure  moment  and  even 
part  of  their  proper  school  time,  in  learning  little  text  books  on  natural  science,  music,  and  even 
Irish,  to  the  detriment  of  their  solid  progress.  This  is  not  all.  Owing  to  the  appointing  of  fixed 
texts  in  classics,  and  the  paucity  of  new  passages  in  the  examination,  the  boys  are 'merely  crammed 
in  the  appointed  texts  without  being  taught  real  scholarship.  When  examining  a senior  division 
in  classics  I observed  that  they  all  brought  up  annotated  texts,  in  fact  so  fully  annotated  that 
every  second  clause  was  translated  for  them,  and  upon  observing  this  to  the  master,  he  replied  that  he 
knew  the  evil,  but  that  he  could  not  get  them  through  the  intermediate  course  in  any  other  way 

As  regards  the  discipline  of  the  school,  there  is  still  something  to  be  desired.  The  classes 
were  not  very  docile  or  attentive  during  my  examination.  In  one  dormitory  a prefect  was  up 
after  twelve  o’clock  at  night  making  himself  coffee,  r.or  did  the  head-master,  who  was  with  me 
think  this  wrong,  but  told  me  that  he  allowed  the  prefects  to  sit  up  till  twelve.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  the  dormitories  should  be  perfectly  quiet  by  eleven  o’clock. 

Here  are  a few  more  points.  The  boys  in  the  assistant-masters’  residence  houses  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  day-boys  at  the  school,  and  not  boarders.  They  do  not  associate  Generally 
with  the  boarders  in  the  house,  and  when  they  are  taken  ill  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  infirmary 
They  are,  however,  both  comfortably  housed  and  Avell  cared.  Yet  they  did  not  appear  to  me 
as  a real  fraction  of  the  large  boarding-school,  and  their  position  is  doubtful  and  undefined. 

The  town  of  Armagh  is  probably  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  a Royal 
school.  It  now  supplies  (apart  from  the  day-boys  in  the  residence  houses)  about  40  day-boys  and 
the  college  is  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  insufficient  grounds,  the  most  successful  boarding  school  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 
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In  my  opinion  the  school  exhibitions  should  be  kept  quite  separate  from  the  intermediate  scheme, 
and  I cannot  think  that  a change  of  the  present  arrangements  in  this  respect  is  at  all  desirable. 

Finally  the  school  is  in  crying  want  of  proper  book-shelves  for  the  boys  library.  At  present 
there  is  a room  applicable  to  the  purpose;  but  the  books  are  huddled  into  clothes-presses 
in  a passage,  two  or  three  tiers  deep,  and  the  task  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  even  of  getting  at 
them,  is  no  small  one.  In  this  particular  Armagh  presents  a striking  contrast  to  other  schools,  and 
the  expense  of  a few  pounds  would  effect  a remedy.  Whether  the  library  itselt  was  adequate  I 
could  not  see,  as  I could  not  make  any  survey  of  the  books. 

Enniskillen. — (45  boarders,  30  day  boys,  5 assistants,  teaching  2 subjects  each).— As  regards  the 
grounds  this  school  is  veryhandsomelyand  commodiously  situated,  and  ought  to  be  most  attractive  were 
it  not  that  the  boundary  of  deep  water  affords  an  opportunity  for  boys  running  into  danger.  No  amount 
of  precaution  can  entirely  obviate  this  risk.  The  buildings  are  rather  extensive  and  handsome  than 
really  commodious,  for  they  straggle  over  an  inconvenient  amount  of  surface.  Not  only  is  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  such  premises  in  repair,  but  the  separation  of  the  school  and  class-rooms  from  the 
other  buildings  compels  both  masters  and  boys  to  pass  constantly  through  the  open  air  in  crossing 

The  present  head-master  feels  it  a grievance  that  certain  heavy  outlays  have  not  been  refunded 
• to  him  by  the  Board— a question  which  I do  not  discuss  ; but  I think  the  discontent  and  weariness 
caused  by  this  controversy,  and  his  increasing  years,  have  prevented  him  from  applying  to  the  Board  tor 
the  necessary  repairs  of  painting  and  papering.  Hence  the  school  has,  internally,  a somewhat 
neglected  appearance.  Whitewashing,  painting,  and  scouring  of  floors  are  urgently  needed,  indeed 

an  additional  supply  of  soap  to  the  boys  would  not  come  amiss  . . , . . 

A yearly  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  or  other  competent  officer  would  obviate 
this  evil,  which  is  sure  to  arise  after  a head-master  has  been  many  years  m office.  With  the  exception 
of  this  general  cleaning  and  painting,  I do  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done  for  the  buildings 
except  to  make  a covered  way  from  the  main  house  to  the  school-rooms.  This  is  very  much  wanted, 
and  would  not  cost  much.  , „ , 

I found  the  dormitories  (at  1 a.m.)  admirably  ventilated  and  cool ; indeed  the  whole  house 
was  very  well  managed  in  this  respect.  The  means  of  heating  the  school-rooms  seemed  to  me  quite 
adequate ; nevertheless  a very  untidy  habit  prevails  among  the  boys  of  carrying  railway  rugs  into 
school,  and  sitting  with  them  wrapped  round  their  knees  When  X was  theie  the  weathei  was 
warm,  and  such  a thing  inexcusable;  an  inspection  m cold  weather  with  a theimometei  would 
show  whether  there  is,  in  winter,  any  cause  of  complaint.  , . , , 

Mv  examination  of  several  classes  showed  the  following  results  The  highest  class  are  admirablj 
taught  in  classics,  nor  is  there  any  sounder  or  more  patient  scholar  in  Ireland  engaged  in  teaching 
than  the  chief  classical  master.  I speak  from  discussions  with  him,  as  well  as  from  testing  his  pupils, 
and  believe  that  his  best  scholars  ought  to  turn  out  superior  to  any  m Ireland,  except  those  of  Mi 
Binowood,  who  has  the  same  high  personal  qualifications.  There  was  the  same  good,  teaching  in  1 1 encli 
and°German  by  a really  competent  gentleman  from  Gottingen,  but  who  is  not  likely  to  stay  in  Ireland. 
I here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  (with  rare  exceptions)  the  only  decent  teaching  of  liench 
and  German  which  I have  found  in  Ireland  is  that  conducted  by  respectable  foreigners,  especia fly 
Germans  and  I differ  wholly  from  the  opinion  of  many  head-masters  that  this  study  is  efficiently 
or  even  better  done  by  English  or  Irish  masters.  This  may  no  doubt,  here  and  there  be  the 
case  • but  the  mistake  made  by  the  head-masters  who  have  found  foreigners  useless  or  objectionable, 
is  that  they  have  obtained  them  by  advertisement  or  through  London  offices,  whereas  an  apphcation 
to  the  rector  of  a German  university  would  any  day  obtain  a learned  and  competent  teacher.  There 
a?e  numbers  of  really  high-class  German  scholars  whom  £100  per  annum  would  tempt  to  come  to 

’’SSfc-wmng  was  indifferent ; but  this  is  not  due  to  the  present  science-manter 
who  seems  (like  all  Santry  men)  very  competent.  He  has  not  been  appointed  long  enough  to  produce 
anv  laro-e  effect.  In  history  and  geography,  and  in  dictation,  as  well  as  m classics,  I found  the  jumoi 
classes  “deficient,  and  think  much  improvement  is  required.  The  head-master  fully  agrees  with  me 
that  any  modification  of  school  work  or  of  school  prizes  in  the  direction  of  the  intei  mediate 
examinations  would  be  injurious,  and  he  does  not  encourage  this  tendencj  • , 

WiSS  of  the  ichool  leaves  something  to  be  desired  The  present  head-master  was  the 
apostle  of  a new  theory,  that  of  treating  boys  with  lenity  and  generous  confidence.  Xhere  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  right  extreme,  if  any  extreme  be  right ; but  the  order  and  regularity 
of  a school  may  suffer  through  such  lenity.  I have  already  noticed  the  travelling  rugs  in  the 
school-room  While  I was  there,  two  or  three  boys  were  absent  from  dinner  without  any  l eiu  iinand  or 
inouirv  In  the  dormitory  there  were  two  boys  (one  of  them  a prefect)  up  at  1 a.m.,  and  this  the  head- 
master^iustly  censured  ; but  a proper  inspection  of  the  dormitory  at  11  o clock  would  lender  such 
?mpos“ble.  I have  also  reason  to  believe  that  reports  to  parents  are  not  furnished  with 
eithe?  the  Snency  or  the  regularity  which  is  desirable.  These  defects  result  mainly  from  the 
weariness  of  thirty  years’  unbroken  scbool-work  and  can  hardly  be  obviated  by  any  precaution  except 

were  both  good  shelves  -d  -m  for  books 
I reaS  and  the! e appeared  to  be  a fair  stock  of  books  But  these  hbmv.es  omrht  to  be  included 
the  annual  inspection,  and  a small  annual  grant  for  books  would  Keep  t. 


the  establishing  of  retiring  pensions  for  head-masters. 

in  the  annual  inspection,  and  a small  annual  grant  for  books  would  keep  them  up  an  lep  ace 

“lfetoroflrS“y?o  means  so  well  suited  as  Armagh ffo  produce  a good  ctaof 
day-boys,  but  still  there  is  a large  number  of  rich  Protestants  and  some  tag."*,  Ire  about  thirty 
afford  boarding  fees,  come  to  live  m the  town  and  attend  as  day-boys.  At  piesent  0f1))Anf-A{ 

day-boys  attending.  But  the  great  proportion  of  these  boys  desire  merely  a m 
and  do  not  proceed  to  universities.  Hence  their  parents  seem  content  with 


of 
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education.  There  was  a general  feeling  about  the  country  that  the  estate  had  been  mismanaged  and 
might  produce  a larger  income,  but  it  was  not  my  duty  to  verify  this  rumour. 

Dungannon. — (16  boarders,  20  day  boys;  2 assistants,  1 classical,  1 science). — The  actual 
site  and  the  buildings  are  the  best  in  Ireland.  Not  only  are  the  buildings  isolated  on  a healthy 
hill,  but  they  are  admirably  planned  and  compactly  put  together,  so  that  the  present  hea'd-master, 
by  whose  plans  and  advice  they  were  carried  out,  deserves  the  credit  of  having  permanently  benefited 
the  school.  They  were,  moreover,  kept  neatly  painted  and  white-washed,  and  were  all  in  good 
order  except  the  so-called  library  or  boys’  play-room,  which  is  the  most  difficult  place  to  keep  clean. 
But  it  seems  a pity  that  these  fine  buildings  should  have  been  erected  in  a place  so  near  the  other 
schools  and  yet  not  so  important  in  situation  or  so  likely  to  be  permanently  useful.  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  if  offered  for  sale,  they  would,  however,  bring  their  full  value. 

I found  the  senior  classes  exceedingly  well  taught  in  classics,  and  they  also  answered  well  in 
Euclid  and  French.  But  I found  the  junior  classes  backward  in  all  subjects,  and  in  dictation  there 
. were  very  few  either  senior  or  junior  who  did  not  make  mistakes.  One  young  boy  who  came 
from  a National  school,  showed  a remarkable  superiority  to  the  rest  in  arithmetic,  but  he  may  have 
been  a smarter  boy  naturally.  The  science-master  had  been  lately  appointed,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
responsible  for  the  answering,  The  head-master  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  multiplication  of  subjects 
supported  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  which  suit  inaccurate  and  ill-taught  pupils  far  better  than 
those  who  learn  the  great  subjects  thoroughly. 

The  discipline  seemed  good,  but  of  course  it  is  very  easily  kept  up  in  a small  school. 
Though  there  is  a very  good  library-room,  the  books  formerly  collected  have  been  w;orn  out 
and  not  replaced,  and  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  for  the  boys’  improvement  in 
this  direction.  I found  that  neither  at  this  school  nor  at  Enniskillen  were  there  regular  reports  sent 
home  to  the  parents.  It  is  possible  they  do  not  require  this,  but  still  it  should  fonn  part  of  the 
routine  of  strictly  managed  schools.  The  head-master  has  been  thirty  years  at  work,  and  is 
naturally  weary  of  his  labour.  IS'o  head-master  in  Ireland  better  deserves  a pension.  I do 
not  feel  confident  that  all  his  assistants  stand  high  enough  in  qualifications,  and  think  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  his  teaching  and  theirs.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a strong  tendency  ip  a 
failing  school  to  economize,  in  musters,  and  thus  its  recovery  becomes  impossible. 

Tne  conditions  of  the  town  of  Dungannon  are  unfavourable  to  a large  supply  of  day-boys 
It  was  reported  to  me  that  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  owner  of  the  town  (a  parliamentary  borouo-h) 
leases  for  building  were  until  lately  refused,  and  thus  respectable  dwelling-houses  could  not  be  built 
for  the  people  who  desired  to  come  and  reside  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Neither  are  there 
such  attractions  as  Armagh  possesses,  nor  does  Dungannon  lie  in  a good  railway  thoroughfare  so  as 
to  command  a large  district.  County  towns  of  this  sort  are  now  decaying  in  Ireland,  and  I see 
little  chance  of  Dungannon  ever  becoming  a desirable  place  of  residence.  Hence  the  school 
can  only  succeed  as  a boarding  school,  and- will,  probably  do  so  at  the  expense  of  Armagh  and 
Enniskillen.  But  no  doubt  a young  head-master  would  cause  it  to  revive  considerably. 

Cavan— (15  boarders,  10  day-boys,  2 assistants,  one  in  science  and  the  other  in  classics). — 
Ihc  buildings  here  arc  commodious  and  well  situated,  but  the  play-ground  is  too  narrow, 
and  an  adjoining  field  (which  now  belongs  to  the  head-master)  should  be  secui'ed  for  the 
boys,  the  rooms  are  large,  and  the  dormitories  high  and  airy,  but  therfg  are  no  partitions  or  small 
bedrooms.  The  master  who  sleeps  in  charge  of  the  boys  has  no  privacy.  This  should  be  remedied. 
Owing  to  the  small  number  of  scholars,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  rooms  aired  and  fairlv 
clean.  • J 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  boys  it  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  them  are  very  young 
and  have  not  been  long  at  the  school,  but  nevertheless  I got  good  answei'ing  from  them  in  Accidence 
(Latin).  I did  not  think  the  classical  answei'ing  of  the  higher  classes  good.  In  science  they  were 
decidedly  bad,  and  attempted  to  do  sums  and  easy  algebraic,  questions  in  the  clumsiest  way.  I may 
spy  the  same  of  their  geography  and  their  dictation.  Their  geography  was  learned  (I  fancy)  out 
of  a book  without  reference  to  maps- — a sort  of  thing  constantly  to  be  found  in  schools,  and  most  of 
them  made  mistakes  in  dictation.  But  both  the  assistant-masters  were  newly  appointed,  and  so 
fai-  the  blame  does  not  rest  with  them.  I formed  a very  high  opinion  of  the  science-master  (Mr. 

1 odd)  who  comes  from  Saix.try,  and  anticipate  that  in  a year  or  so  he  will  produce  a marked  change 
m his  department.  The  head-rnaster  has  been  far  too  long  in  office  and  ought  if  possible  to  be 
relieved  from  active  work.  In  fact  if  a responsible  assistant-master  could  be  appointed  and  paid 
directly  by  the  Commissioners,  the  head-master  might  practically  retire  Upon  his  present  salary  and 
residence.  He  seems  to  have  been  harshly  treated  by  them  in  former  years,  and  such  a policy 

is  sure  to  re-act  injuriously  upon 'the  school. 

The  people  of  Cavan,  as  well  as  the  head-master,  complained  to  me,  that  after  a distinct 
promise  that  school  exhibitions  should  be  given,  this  promise  vras  not  carried  out,  and  they  regard 
this  as  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  A respectable  man  in  the  town,  who  was 
preparing  his  sons  for  the  school, came  to  complain  that  he  had  sent  up  a memorial  on  the  subject 
some  weeks  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  members  ..of  your  Commission,  and  that  its  receipt 
had  not  even  been  acknowledged.  Surely  this  apparently  just  . complaint  should  be  met 
by  granting  at  opce  the  promised  exhibitions.  If  the  Board  felt  any  difficulty  as  to  the 
conducting  of  the  examinations,  joint  examinations. might  be  held  at  one  of  the  schools,  dr 
at  some  convenient  centre  (like  Clones)  for  boys  entering  or  attending  the  several  different 
schools.  A joint  board  of  examiners  might  be  selected,  from  the  masters  of  the  schools, 
and  perhaps  it  would  avoid  any. complaints  if  the  science. master  of  Cavan  (already  mentioned)  were 
at  times,  appointed  to  take  part  in  them.  It  is  fair,  to  add  that  since  my  visit  some  of  these 
matters  have  been  rectified,  and  the  exhibitions  granted- 

Though  the  town  of  Cavan  is  a far  cleaner  town  than  either  Enniskillen  or  Dungannon,  it 
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does  not  seem  a good  centre  for  a school,  which  can  never  command  a large  number  of  day-boys,  and 
has  never  yet  (I  understand)  been  well  filled.  If  this  school  were  changed  into  a preparatory  school, 
admitting  boys  from  nine  to  fourteen  only,  it  might  enter  upon  a new  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
want  of  such  schools  is  much  felt  in  Ireland  ; they  are  at  present  few,  and  only  carried  on  as 
private  schools,  where  the  want  of  endowment  prevents  the  engaging  of  efficient  masters.  For  most 
Irish  people  cannot  pay  the  very  high  charges  demanded  by  such  schools  in  England. 

Raphoe. — (15  boarders,  30  day-boys,  of  the  latter  two-thirds  Presbyterians ; 2 assistants,  one  in 
classics  and  one  in  mathematics). — This  school  is  doing  quietly,  and,  without  making  any  display, 
a considerable  amount  of  work.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  perhaps  the  richest  agricultural  population 
in  Ireland,  and  farmers’  sons  come,  as  day  boys,  on  ponies  and  cars,  from  several  miles  off  to  the  school. 
The  style  of  the  school,  which  is  ruder  than  the  other  Royal  Schools,  is  perhaps  suited  to  the  class 
who  chiefly  attend  it.  The  head  master,  in  spite  of  his  deafness,  is  a sound  and  careful  teacher,  and 
his  assistant  in  science  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  kind  I have  met  in  Ireland.  I noticed  that  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  of  the  garden  appeared  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  boys,  but  sold  as  a 
perquisite  of  the  head  master.  The  day  I dined  in  the  school  no  vegetables  appeared  on  the  table 
(middle  of  September),  and  when  I found  quantities  of  gooseberries  dropping  off  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  and  asked  why  they  were  not  given  to  the  boys,  I was  told  that  they  were  kept  for  sale.  I 
also  noted  , that  the  boys  were  silent  during  dinner — a practice  both  unsocial  and  unwholesome,  and 
one  which  a careful  schoolmaster  should  take  care  to  obviate. 

I desire  to  call  attention  in  all  the  Royal  schools  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  school-room 
floors — owing  to  day  boys  coming  from  a distance  in  muddy  boots,  and  boarders  coming  in  from 
play  in  the  same  way ; hence  the  floors  are  so  filthy  as  to  give  a grimy  and  disgusting  appearance  to. 
the  whole  room.  People  are  so  accustomed  to  this  in  all  Irish  schools  that  they  wonder  at  my 
remarking  it.  As  is  done  in  S.  Stanislaus’  College,  every  day  boy  should  be  obliged  to  keep  a neat 
pah-  of  house  shoes  in  an  ante-room,  and  neither  he  nor  the  boarders  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school-room  in  muddy  boots  ; also  to  avoid  permanent  ink  stains,  the  school-room  floors  should  be 
covered  with  oilcloth  or  some  substance  which  could  be  easily  and  completely  washed.  I need 
not  speak  of  lesser  improvements  while  this  remains  not  even  desired. 

The  history  of  these  schools  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  a frequent  change  of  the  head 
masters  is  beneficial.  Whenever  an  active  young  man  is  appointed  the  school  improves  for  some 
years.  Hence  the  promoting  of  elderly  and  already  wearied  men  to  such  posts  is  inadvisable.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  necessary,  for  the  success  of  the  school,  that  the  assistant  masters  should  be 
experienced  and  patient,  and  I do  not  know  whether  Irish  schools  have  suffered  more  from  elderly 
head  masters  or  from  juvenile  assistants.  The  disproportion  of  the  allowances  for  assistant  masters 
at  the  various  schools  requires  the  Commissioners’  attention.  At  Armagh  the  allowance  is  not  half 
that  of  Enniskillen. 

Banagher,— (4  boarders,  9 day-boys  ; no  assistant  masters). — This  school  is  a complete  failure, 
nor  do  I think  the  appointment  of  a Protestant  head  master,  or  any  other  internal  change,  will 
make  it  recover.  The  buildings  were  dirty  and  in  decay,  and  I found  only  eight  or  nine  boys 
preparing  for  special  competitions,  such  as  Civil  Service  or  bank  appointments ; in  fact  rather 
private  pupils  over  the  ordinary  school-age  than  ordinary  scholars.  But  if  the  school  were 
removed  but  a few  miles  to  Parsonstown — a town  of  a similar  character  to  Armagh,  and  always 
the  residence  of  gentry — it  would,  doubtless,  become  a large  school.  This  might  be  more  efficiently 
secured  by  amalgamating  it  with  the  present  good  preparatory  school  flourishing  at  Parsonstown. 
The  present  Head  master  of  Banagher  is  intellectually  a competent  man,  nor  could  any  charge  of 
inefficiency  in  this  respect  be  sustained  against  him. 


I.  b. — Lesser  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Ballyroan. — (No  boarders,  11  day  boys,  1 assistant). — As  regards  the  position  of  this  school,  it  is 
now  impossible  that  it  should  ever  become  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  village  is  several  miles  distant 
from  any  town ; it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  railway  station — being  about  five  miles  from  Abbeyleix, 
nor  is  there  any  special  trade  or  industry  likely  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  population.  The  few 
boys  who  nowfrequent  the  school  come  from  some  miles  distance  on  the  Kilkenny  side,  where  there  are 
small  coal  mines,  but  they  are  obliged  to  come  on  ponies  or  in  donkey-carts.  There  is  a girls’  school 
in  the  village,  to  which  their  sisters  come,  and  so  the  same  conveyance  suits  both.  But  so  far  as  I could 
judge  there  will  never  be  a sufficient  number  attending  to  make  the  establishment  satisfactory.  The 
present  schoolmaster  is  trusted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  do  not  object  to  send  their  sons  to  him. 
But  this  is  probably  exceptional,  and. arises  from  his  being  brought  up  in  the  place  (his  father  was 
his  predecessor  in  the  school),  and  thus  they  know  him  from  childhood. 

I found  the  school- buildings  quite  large  enough  for  the  attendance;  indeed,  there  were  several  bed- 
rooms which  had  once  been  occupied  by  boarders,  now  empty.  The  hall  and  reception  rooms 
had  been  recently  painted  and  papered,  and  this  was  done  at  great  inconvenience  ..to  the 
master  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But  in  many  respects  the  place  was  in  bad  repair,  and  not  properly 
furnished.  The  school-room  was  not  supplied  with  maps  on  the  walls,  or  with  convenient  benches. 
The  condition  of  the  latrine  outside  (there  was  none  for  the  boys  inside)  was  simply  disgraceful,  and 
the  out-offices  round  the  yard  were  in  a state  of  ruin  or  decay.  The  master  complained 
that  he  had  applied  frequently  to  the  agent  of  the  estate,  and  to  the  former  secretary,  to  have  these 
matters  repaired,  but  in  vain.  No  doubt  the  necessary  repairs  might  still  be  executed  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  they  ought  to  be  cai-ried  out  without  delay.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  building 
and  out-offices  were  put  into  proper  order,  a yearly  inspection  should  be  made  by  some  one  from 
Dublin,  in  order  to  secure  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  keeping  them  neat  and  clean. 
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As  regards  the  land  round  the  school-house,  the  master  complained  that  he  had  till  recent 
years  been  obliged  to  pay  an  excessive  rent  for  it,  and  that  even  now  he  was  paying  rent,  which 
seems  a hardship  considering  his  small  salary  (£90  and  house),  and  the  fact  that  there  is  an  ample 
estate  for  the  endowment  of  the  school.  But  he  complained  still  more  that  certain  valuable  grass 
fields,  which  he  showed  me  adjoining  his  lawn,  had  been  taken  from  his  father  by  the  late  agent, 
and  let  to  a distant  farmer.  He  is  thus  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  the  school  farm,  and  is  also 
annoyed  by  threats  of  prosecution  for  trespass  when  his  boys  cross  the  dividing  fence.  There  is  no 
house  attached  to  these  neighbouring  fields,  and  he  believes  there  is  no  lease  to  the  present  tenant, 
who  resides  at  a distance,  so  that  their  recovery  for  the  schoolmaster  might  be  easy.  So  far  as 
my  information  could  reach,  this  grievance  of  the  schoolmaster  was  a reasonable  one,  and  the 
increase  of  his  grass  farm  would  be  in  effect  a considerable  increase  of  salary  without  cost  to  the 
Commissioners. 

The  teaching  in  the  school,  as  it  now  exists,  labours  under  great  difficulties.  For  the  number 
of  boys  though  small  (11)  comprises  boys  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement,  who  require 
to  be  in  separate  classes  sometimes  containing  only  one  or  two  . boys  in  each.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  the  present  staff  (of  two  men)  if  the  assistant  was  an  active  and  able  teacher  of  the 
primary  work,  the  head-master  taking  the  higher  and  collegiate  teaching.  For  this  latter  the 
present  head-master  seems  to  me  well  qualified,  and  the  more  advanced  boys  were  soundly  and  well 
instructed.  One  of  them  (a  boy  named  Welsh)  showed  remarkable  talent. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  assistant-master,  we  find  things  in  a deplorable  condition.  He  holds  his 
place  by  appointment  of  the  patron,  and  is  not  removable  by  the  head-master  or  Commissioners,  or 
perhaps  by  any  one.  The  present  usher  is  a man  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age,  indeed  he  may 
possibly  be  one  hundred ; he  is  so  dull  and  shrivelled  with  age  that  he  only  comes  in  late,  and  is  unable 
to  teach  anything ; I do  not  think  he  comprehended  who  I was,  or  what  I wanted.  His  appoint- 
ment dates  from  the  remote  past,  and  when  I asked  what  his  qualifications  were,  or  had  once  been,  I 
could  learn  nothing  but  some  vague  legends  about  his  great  severity  in  early  youth ; in  fact  I was  told 
he  had  once  pult  the  ear  off  of  a hoy.  But  these  were  venerable  traditions.  The  Commissioners  should 
communicate  with  the  patron,  and  have  this  man  pensioned  out  of  the  funds  lying  to  the  credit  of  the 
school.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  resign,  if  he  cannot  be  removed. 

If  the  school  be  maintained  in  its  present  place,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  enlarge 
it,  except  to  offer  some  money  prizes  at  a yearly  examination.  For  the  offer  of  free  tuition  will 
effect  nothing.  The  master  informed  me  that  if  he  made  this  offer,  the  farmers  were  offended,  and 
took  it  as  a tender  of  charity.  On  the  other  hand  when  he  charges  £2  or  £3  a year,'  they  undertake 
to  pay  it,  and  do  not  keep  their  promise.  But  a couple  of  £5  prizes  would  probably  stimulate  the  boys 
now  at  the  school,  and  bring  down  some  more  from  the  mines.  Of  course  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tion makes  the  offering  of  larger  prizes  quite  unnecessary. 

MlDLETON. — (45  boarders,  27  day  boys  [10  R.C.],  5 assistants,  not  including  the  drawing  master). — 
This  school  is  evidently  situated  in  an  important  and  convenient  place,  but  owes  its  remarkable  and 
steady  prosperity  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  first  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  head  master ; secondly, 
to  the  fact  that  the  county  of  Cork,  and  even  the  city  of  Cork,  does  not  possess  any  day  or 
boarding  school  of  high  repute.  From  what  I heard  in  Cork  by  careful  inquiry,  there  is  no 
good  collegiate  teaching  to  be  found  there.  From  the  moment  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed,  the 
school,  which  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  sprang  into  life,  and  being  well-supported  and  favoured 
by  the  Commissioners,  through  their  late  secretary,  has  averaged  (between  day  boys  and  boarders),  at 
least  90.  The  railway  brings  boys  daily  from  the  neigh  bourhood  (as  far  as  Youghal),  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  seem  disposed  to  support  it.. 

As  regards  the  actual  buildings,  they  are  not  at  all  so  well  situated  as  appears  at  first  sight. 
Though  the  house  is  on  a slight  eminence,  it  is  built  in  a hollow  on  that  eminence,  so  that  all  damp 
immediately  about  the  house  runs  into  it,  if  not  secured  by  deep  drainage  for  a short  distance. 
This  is  a serious  disadvantage,  and  affects  particularly  the  outside  latrines,  which  are  in  a very  bad 
and  unwholesome  condition.  The  drainage  question  should  be  examined  by  a competent  architect,  and 
reported  on  specially  to  the  Commissioners.  The  buildings  have  been  lately  increased  by  class  rooms,  in 
addition  to  the  large  school-room,  and  these  are,  of  course,  in  good  repair,  but  the  older  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  out-offices,  are  in  a very  bad  state  ; the  wood-work  is  decaying  and  wants  painting 
and  a considerable  outlay  upon  it  is  imperatively  demanded,  The  whole  of  the  school-house 
appeared  to  me  much  wanting  in  cleanliness.  The  usual  habit  of  allowing  boys  to  run  in  and  out  of 
the  school-room  had  reduced  the  floor  to  the  condition  of  a road.  Benches  and  walls  were  very  dirty 
and  looked  squalid.  So  also  the  dormitories  and  beds  in  anything  but  a satisfactory  state. 
The  w.c.  upstairs  was  not  free  from  bad  odour.  What  was  still  more  serious  was  the  habit  per- 
mitted in  the  dormitories  of  boys  using  paraffin  lamps  of  their  own,  by  which  they  read 
after  the  gas  is  turned  out.  When  I visited  the  dormitory,  the  smell  of  paraffin  which  had  been 
spilt  was  vei-y  offensive,  and  I found  those  wooden  ledges,  or  tops  of  drawers,  on  which  the 
lamps  were  placed,  saturated  by  a course  of  such  accidents.  If  cleanliness  were  a quality 
esteemed  by  the  middle  classes  of  the  county  Cork,  these  features  would  be  a serious  drawback 
to  the  school ; and  if  the  use  of  paraffin  lamps  be  continued,  we  may  'some  day  hear  of  a 
terrible  catastrophe,  involving  the  loss  of  the  school-house,  and  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  boys. 
But  I represented  the  matter  so  earnestly  to  the  head  master  that  he  promised  me  to  have  the 
gas  kept  lighting  an  hour  later,  and  forbid  the  use  of  lamps.  In  answer  to  the  natural  query, 
how  such  a habit  should  ever  have  been  allowed,  I may  say  that  it  had  grown  up  gradually  among 
diligent  senior  boys,  who  wanted  to  study  late,  that  the  head  master  had  never  thought  about  it, 
and  that  he  himself  complained  very  fairly  of  the  total  want  of  periodical  inspections  under  the  Com- 
missioners’ authority, by  which  such  matters  as  at  once  strike  a stranger,  should  be  noticed,  and  by 
which  a country  schoolmaster  can  obtain  new  lights  and  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  school. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  and  more  candid  than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Moore  received  my  criticisms. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  present  income  applicable  to  the  school  is  quite  insufficient,  and.  I under- 
stand there  is  an  endowment  of  £200  at  Cloyne,  which  should  be  united  by  legislation  with  Midleton, 
reserving  privileges  for  Oloyne  boys  at  Midleton. 

As  regards  the  teaching,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  work  done  by  the  head  master  is  excellent 
and  that  the  classes  under  his  management  were  doing  good  work.  But  in  the  case  of  the  other 
classes  I did  not  think  so.  The  assistants  were  either  antiquated  (though  not  very  old)  or  very 
young.  If  the  young  assistant  in  classics  remains,  he  will  make  a good  master,  but  what  all  require 
is  experience  got  by  teaching,  or  what  may  be  learned  from  a proper  yearly  inspection,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  masters  were  much  interested  in  listening  to  my  examination.  The  success  of 
Midleton  boys  in  Trinity  College  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  education  must  be  fairly  good.  But 
there  seemed  to  me  great  want  of  school  libraries,  newspaper  clubs,  and  of  that  general  stir  which 
is  to  be  observed  about  other  schools  not  better  in  actual  learning. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the  head  master  and  one  of  his  assistants  take  clerical  duty  a 
practice  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  which  may  lead  to  abuse.  The  present  head  master  does  so, 
not  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  but  to  help  the  clerical  work  of  the  diocese.  Still,  this  duty  separates 
him  from  his  boys  on  Sunday  ; it  gives  him  labour  on  his  only  holiday  in  the  week,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  duty  to  the  school  should  override  all  other  considerations.  The  assistant-master  is 
at  present,  I believe,  curate  of  Midleton,  and  has  boys  residing  as  boarders  in  his  house.  Such 
an  arrangement  may  be  advantageous  in  a poor  school,  provided  always  the  master  is  appointed 
to  be  curate,  not  the  curate  appointed  to  be  master.  In  the  latter  case  the  teaching  may  suffer 

^There  is  no  doubt  that  Midleton  school  is  an  important  foundation,  and  ought  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  giving  the  better  middle  classes  in  the  county  of  Cork  a good  education.  But  it  needs  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money  expended  upon  it,  and  also  some  increase  of  endowment.  I suggest  that  this 
may  be  provided  chiefly  by  the  endowment  at  Cloyne,  but  also  by  persuading  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire to  apply  his  endowment  of  £40  and  a house  at  Youghal  to  the  providing  of  cheap  and  conve- 
nient trains  for  Youghal  boys  to  Midleton.  Some  actually  come  at  present.  All  the  Youghal  boys 
mioht  be  reached  by  this  small  outlay,  and  their  school-fees  would  materially  strengthen  Midleton. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  all  over  Ireland.  In  the  days  of  the  old  founders 
small  local  centres  were  necessary,  and  the  few  subjects  taught  could  be  compassed  by  one  master. 
We  must  now,  with  the  aid  of  railways,  and  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  modern  education, 
pursue  a different  policy. 

The  method  of  election  of  the  head  master  seems  unsatisfactory,  although  a fortunate  accident 
has  secured  the  present  head  master.  Such  matters  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance  of  an  exchange, 
or  to  a local  body,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  true  conditions  of  education. 

Clonmel— (9  boarders,  26  day-boys).— There  are  three  resident  and  two  non-resident  assistants. 
The  position  of  this  school,  in  a large  town,  and  with  a large  number  of  good  middle  class  residences 
in  the  neighbourhood,  makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  a good  day  school.  There  are,  in  fact,  few 
places  in  the  south  of  Ireland  better  situated,  and  hence  the  older  history  of  the  school  shows  it  to 
have  been  very  successful.  As  a boarding  school,  it  is  a failure.  There  are  only  nine  at  most  now  in 
residence,  and  the  appointments  are  not  adequate  to  the  reception  of  any  considerable  number. 
There  is  no  bathroom  in  the  house,  and  water  is  only  obtained  by  being  pumped  up,  with  a 
troublesome  process.  In  the  matter  of  playground  the  school  is  also  badly  supplied.  I will  not  say 
that  if  all  these  things  were  remedied,  a master  of  high  qualifications  would  not  attract  boarders, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a good  and  full  day  school  under  any  but  untoward  circumstances. 

I know  nothing  particular  about  the  estate  of  the  school,  except  that  it  seems  sufficient  with 
proper  care  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  sustaining  the  buildings  and  staff. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  school,  I was  impressed  with  its  want  of  soundness  and 
efficiency.  There  was  one  clever  boy  of  about  sixteen  who  answered  me  well,  but  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-six  present  were  unsound  and  slow  in  all  their  knowledge.  Uius  even  in  dictation,  which 
the  smaller  boys  could  not  attempt,  ten  out  of  seventeen  made  serious  mistakes,  and  this 
in  a tolerably  easy  passage.  In  Latin,  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  there  were  the  same  results. 
The  elements  of  modern  languages  only  were  well  taught  by  a very  competent  and  intelligent 
foreign  master.  Indeed  the  other  assistants  seemed  to  me  gentlemanly  and  sensible  men,  but  their 
salaries  were  quite  inadequate,  and  the  foreign  master  was  allowed  to  eke  out  his  £40  per  annum 
by  giving  lessons  in  the  town.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  an  efficient  school  can  be  kept  up. 

We  have  here  the  natural  results  of  that  sort  of  election  which  has  accidentally  turned  out  so 
well  at  Midleton.  The  electors  are  two  absent  lords,  and  I suppose  a more  unlikely  Board  to  select  a 
good  schoolmaster  could  not  easily  be  found.  In  the  present  case  a rule  has  been  followed  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  prevails  in  England.  There  a schoolmaster  retires  upon  a living  ; here  a 
clergyman  has  retired  from  a living  upon  a school — not,  probably,  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
improving  his  income.  It  appealed  to  me  from  examining  carefully  the  class  he  was  himself  teaching, 
that  he  could  hardly  have  undertaken  school  work  from  a strong  desire  for  this  kind  of  life,  or  from 
any  zeal  or  experience  in  teaching.  According  to  his  own  very  fair  and  candid  statement,  he  took 
it  as  promotion,  obtained  by  interest  with  the  electors. 

Navan. — (There  is  one  assistant.)  The  day  I visited  this  school  (Api'il  10th)  I found  that  the  boys 
(10  day  boys)  had  been  granted  a holiday  on  the  score  of  the  Meath  election.  But  this  was  of  the 
less  importance,  as  the  present  master — the  Bev.  J axnes  Keene — had  only  just  been  appointed,  and 
no  examination  of  the  ten  little  boys  who  had  come  to  him  would  give  any  clue  to  his  efficiency, 
or  the  general  character  of  the  school. 

I examined  the  buildings  with  care,  and  found  them  very  clean  and  m good  repair.  Iney 
consist  of  two  dwelling-houses  joined  by  a large  school-room,  so  that  rooms  can  be  made  use  of  as 
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class-rooms  which  open  on  the  school-room.  There  are  no  dormitories,  the  space  over  the  large 
school-room  being  divided  into  bed-rooms.  In  these  about  fifteen  boys  could  be  accommodated,  but 
baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  would  still  be  wanting.  There  was  a great  deal  too  much  accommodation  for 
the  present  size  of  the  school.  Of  the  two  dwelling-houses,  one  is  allotted  to  the  head-master,  and 
the  other  to  the  assistant,  but  has  not  lately  been  so  occupied.  It  will  be,  however,  soon  applied  to  its 
purpose.  The  school  furniture — maps,  benches,  &c. — was  ample,  and  in  very  good  condition.  There 
is,  however,  no  play-ground  whatever  for  the  boys,  the  adjacent  field  being  farmed  by  the  head-master. 
Even  with  day-boys,  some  such  outlet  is  desirable  ; if  the  master  took  boarders,  it  would  become 
essential.  The  water-supply  in  Navan  seems  also  bad,  and  the  water  obtained  by  pumping  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Drinking-water  is  obtained  from  a neighbouring  chalybeate  spring. 

The  appointment  of  the  head-master  and  of  his  assistant  is  on  a most  unsatisfactory 
basis.  I can  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  present  head-master  is  a man  of  the  highest  collegiate 
distinctions,  and  experienced  in  teaching,  so  that  no  censures  can  possibly  be  considered  to  apply  to 
him  personally.  I can  also  speak  the  more  freely,  because  the  assistant — a brother  of  the  late 
head-master — is  now  in  New  Zealand,  but  has  appointed  a locum-tenens,  with  the  consent  (I  was 
informed)  of  the  patron.  But  the  present  head-master  is  also  rector  of  the  parish  of  Navan  ; and 
though  the  parish  contains  only  400  Protestants,  all  in  the  vicinity  (I  am  informed)  of  the  town, 
the  simultaneous  holding  of  both  offices  is  only  compatible  with  a very  small  school,  and  the 
natural  tendency  must  be  to  acquiesce  in  this  condition  of  things.  The  curate  of  the  parish  is 
about  to  be  appointed  assistant-master,  to  occupy  the  second  house  and  receive  the  salary  of  £50 
a year ; and  thus  the  endowment  of  the  school  will  practically  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Church 
parishioners  of  Navan,  or  to  improve  the  stipends  of  their  clergy.  This  result  is  brought  about, 
I presume,  by  the  private  influence  of  the  bishop  with  the  patron  or  his  agent,  and  though  fortunate  in 
the  present  case,  is  surely  liable  to  grave  abuse.  For  here  as  elsewhere  the  school  would  come  to 
be  used  as  a pension  for  a disabled  rector,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for  an  old  man  to  discourage 
the  school,  and  eke  out  a quiet  subsistence  by  merely  holding  the  place. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  school  as  a centre  for  education,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  advantages 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  It  is  urged  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Navan  are 
Homan  Catholics,  who  will  not  support  the  school ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  other  higher 
school  for  many  miles  round.  Railways  run  into  Navan  from  four  directions)  and  the  local  gentry 
all  keep  horses  and  ponies,  on  which  the  boys  can  come  in  from  considerable  distances.  Thus  an 
energetic  school-master  must  command  no  small  public,  and  that,  too,  of  the  better  classes.  But  so 
long  as  he  is  either  curate  in  sole  charge  (as  the  last  master  was),  or  rector,  I do  not  think  he  will  be 
able  to  make  the  school  all  that  it  should  be.  It  is,  of  course,  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  his 
assistant  under  his  control. 

But  if  it  be  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  even  the  most  efficient  management  cannot  command  more 
than  ten  boys,  this  would  be  a.strong  argument  for  obtaining  power  to  transfer  the  endowment  to 
the  next  town,  Drogheda,  and  so  strengthen  a fuller  and  more  populous  centre.  Perhaps  the  very 
suggestion  of  this  would  stimulate  the  surrounding  people  into  active  support,  as  most  people  do  not 
value  their  privileges  until  they  find  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  them.  I have  found  this  spirit 
strong  in  many  places,  when  I ventured  to  make  similar  suggestions. 


II.— Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

_The  High  School  in  Harcourt-street. — (no  boarders,  146  day  boys  when  I saw  it  (November 
25),  now  170).  There  are  five  assistants,  with  a drawing  and  a French  master.  This  school,  founded 
not  many  years  ago  in  Dublin,  ought  to  supply  a great  want.  Dublin,  as  compared  with  Belfast,  is 
singularly  ill  supplied  with  large  high  schools.  The  recent  appointment  of  a young  head  master 
with  a high  reputation  has  caused  the  school  to  increase  rapidly,  and  if  properly  managed  and  in- 
spected, it  ought  to  stand  first  among  the  day  schools  of  Ireland.  But  here  as  elsewhere, °I  found  that 
the  immediate  patronage  and  supervision  of  the  Governors,  whose  official  meetings  are  actually  held 
in  the  house,  had  not  conferred  the  benefits  that  might  have  been  expected.  I was  detained  some 
time  at  the  door,  owing  to  the  deafness  of  the  porter,  and  thus  having  ample  leisure  to  inspect  the 
front  of  the  house,  found  that  the  exceeding  dirt  of  the  windows  made  it  pre-eminent,  even  amono' 
its  shabbiest  neighbours.  I learned  on  inquiry  that  most  of  the  window  sashes  are  not  movable,  and 
that  accordingly  the  cleaning  of  them  is  attended  with  danger  to  life,  and  never  (I  suppose)  attempted 
unless  some  adventurous  person  can  be  induced  to  do  it.  It  is  surprising  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  not  offended  by  this  aspect  of  squalor  and  decay.  I found  the  play-ground  a mass  of  mud 
which  was  carried  on  the  boys’  boots  all  through  the  stairs  and  school-rooms,  thus  makino-  the 
inside  ot  the  house  correspond  with  the  outside.  This  mud,  when  turned  into  dust,  injures  the  air  of 
the  rooms,  which  are  in  any  case  very  deficient  in  ventilation.  Many  of  the  boys  were  untidy  in 
dress,  and  sufficient  attention  was  evidently  not  paid  to  these  external  matters. 

I was  only  able  to  examine  parts  of  this  school,  on  account  of  its  numbers.  But  a careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  senior  classes  in  classics  showed  me  that  the  boys  had  been  unsoundly  taught  and 
made  the  grossest  mistakes  in  ordinary  grammatical  forms.  I also  found  the  answering  of  junior 
classes  m arithmetic,  in  history,  and  in  modern  geography  decidedly  bad.  I found  especially  that  the 
latter  was  taught  from  a very  poor  text-book  without  the  use,  or  at  least  with  insufficient  use,  of 
maps,  so  that  many  children  who  had  learned  off  pages  of  facts  from  the  book,  were  quite  helpless 
when  asked  practical  questions  about  maps.  The  higher  mathematics  seemed  to  be  carefully  and 
well  taught,  and  the  head  master  is  working  hard,  and  after  original  methods  of  his  own,  to  implant 
an  intelligent  interest  in  English  literature  in  his  pupils.  Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  fact  that  owing  to  a wretched  system  of  management,  an  exceedingly  able  and  enthusiastic  head 
master  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  defects  enumerated,  and  that  he  is  wholly  free  from  any  blame  as 
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regards  either  the  permanent  repairs  of  the  house,  or  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  pupils.  The 
Governors  give  him  no  control  in  appointing  or  dismissing  his  assistants  or  even  his  pupils.  Thus  if 
they  are  respectable  and  diligent,  but  incompetent,  as  this  last  defect  can  hardly  be  proved  before 
a Board,  and  no  man  will  risk  the  attempt,  they  are  practicably  irremovable.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
them  was  quite  inadequate.  Most  of  the  classes  I saw  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  boys,  and  if  some 
of  the  Governors  choose  to  inspect  the  school,  and  cannot  see  this  crying  defect  at  first  sight,  there 
seems  little  use  in  their  personal  supervision.  Indeed  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  promise  the  head 
master  a capitation  fee  on  each  boy  over  150,  and  yet  give  him  a staff  hardly  sufficient  for  eighty 
boys.  The  fact  is  that  the  Board  is  too  large  to  exercise  proper  control.  A small  sub-committee,  say 
of  three  practical  educators,  accustomed  to  the  new  ideas  concerning  ventilation,  and  particular  about 
cleanliness  or  order,  would  soon  operate  a vast  change.  But  all  this  will  be  of  little  use,  if  the  head 
master  is  not  given  the  complete  control  of  his  staff  He  will  then  surround  himself  with  men  of  like 
sympathies,  and  of  modern  ideas  ; and  any  failure  may  then  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

There  is  perhaps  less  reason  for  the  Governors  to  provide  a library  in  this  school,  than  in  those 
situate  in  the  country,  and  containing  boarders.  But  still  if  we  consider  how  many  of  the  boys 
come  from  modest  homes,  where  there  is. little  literary  cultivation  and  little  reading,  a proper 
lending  library  might  be  of  real  and  permanent  advantage.  The  free  boys  are  elected  by  the 
Governors  without  examination,  are  not  submitted  to  any  sufficient  periodical  test,  and  are  not  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Head  Master ; hence  there  is  a tendency  in  them  to  think  lightly  of  their 
privileges,  and  these  boys  were  reported  to  me  as  among  the  worst  and  most  troublesome  in  the 
school.  This  serious  evil  could  easily  be  remedied  by  making  them  submit  to  a qualifying  examina- 
tion every  half-year. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  since  my  visit,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  matters  in  the 
school.  The  play-ground  has  been  drained  and  levelled,  and  I hear  that  an  estimate  is  being 
obtained  with  a view  of  making  the  window  sashes  movable,  and  so  cleaning  them  occasionally 
without  danger  to  life.  If  the  constitution  of  the  school  were  changed  from  the  cumbrous  one 
under  a Board  to  that  of  a despotism  tempered  by  dismissal,  very  important  results  might  be 
attained. 

Ennis. — (39  boarders,  [3  R.C.,]  18  day  boys,  [IRC.]).  There  are  3 salaried  and  2 pupil  assistants. 
I found  this  school  in  a surprisingly  good  state  considering  its  antecedents.  The  last  master  left 
under  such  circumstances  as  must  necessarily  have  brought  the  school  to  a low  ebb.  Since  the 
new  master  has  come,  one  boy’s  life  has  been  lost  by  an  accident,  and  another  by  sickness.  But 
he  was  so  popular  in  his  former  place  (Dundalk)  that  he  brought  all  his  boarders  with  him,  and 
that  he  has  since  obtained  others  from  distant  parts  of  Ireland.  He  also  labours  under  disadvantages 
of  situation  and  of  appointments,  which  are  difficult  to  overcome.  Hence  his  success  so  far  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  only  attributable  to  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his  duties. 

The  buildings  are  large  and  straggling — indeed,  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  the  place,  and 
requiring  new  plaster  over  the  whole  outside  surface.  A considerable  outlay  appears  to  have 
been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  building  useless  and  disfiguring  walls,  and  in  adding  unne- 
cessary class-rooms,  whereas  additional  bath-rooms  are  really  needed  ; and,  still  more,  the  levelling  of 
the  playground,  which  though  ample  in  size,  is  so  rocky  and  irregular  as  to  be  useless  for  games. 
The  present  head  master  feels  this  to  be  an  urgent  difficulty,  and  when  I pointed  out  to  him  that  it 
could  best  be  removed  by  turning  his  garden  (which  is  level)  into  playground,  and  taking  in  some  of 
the  playground  for  a new  garden,  he  declared  himself  quite  willing  to  submit  to  this  great  temporary 
inconvenience.  If  the  money  laid  out  of  late  years  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  had  been  laid  out  with 
reasonable  judgment  all  this  might  have  been  done  long  since.  Two  enormous  ball-alleys  have  been 
built,  whereas  one  was  sufficient,  and  if  divided  into  proper  fives-courts,  would  have  served  its 
purpose  far  better  than  the  present  extravagant  erections.  A yard  immediately  outside  the  school- 
room, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  house  walls,  could  have  been  covered  in  and  lighted  from  the  top, 
so  as’to  form  an  excellent  gymnasium  at  small  cost,  yet  this  was  never  thought  of. 

The  present  keeping  of  the  buildings  seemed  to  me  fairly  good.  The  supply  of  water  is  difficult, 
and  must  be  pumped  up  to  a great  height ; nevertheless,  the  inside  latrines  were  well  kept,  the  dor- 
mitories clean  and  airy,  and,  when  I inspected  them  in  the  night,  were  fairly  ventilated— indeed,  one 
of  them  perfectly  so.  The  outside  latrine  was  in  very  bad  order,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  quite  a. 
difi'erent  way,  with  some  flow  of  water  through  it.  The  boys’  diet  was  comfortable,  and  they  seemed 
cheery,  and  talked  freely  at  their  meals.  Indeed,  they  were  all  genial  and  ready  to  talk,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  happy  and  kindly  treated.  If  Ennis  be  an  out-of-the-way  place,  it  can 
at  least  boast  of  very  pure  and  exhilarating  air,  and  great  healthiness  of  climate. 

A very  brief  examination  showed  me  that  in  science  the  boys  were  admirably  taught.  The  head 
master  is  himself  a distinguished  science  scholar,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  side  of  the  school, 
accordingly  the  smallest  boys  could  answer  readily  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  elder  understood 
Euclid  very  thoroughly.  The  most  advanced  I did  not  examine.  The  little  bo}’s  also  answered  me 
well  in  spelling,  not  so  well  in  easy  geographical  questions.  The  answering  in  French  and 
German  was  fair,  but  none  of  them  had  yet  got  a good  hold  of  these  languages.  I also  examined  the 
upper  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  found  them  fairly  prepared,  though  only  one  of  them  showed 
any  high  faculty  for  classics.  But,  on  the  average,  they  were  not  behind  the  boys  of  the  other  schools. 
There  is  hardly  any  teaching  as  yet  in  natural  science  ; but,  no  doubt,  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
will  presently  produce  here,  as  elsewhere,  such  cramming  in  it  as  will  obtain  a certain  amount  of 
marks  in  that  competition. 

The  modern  languages  are  taught  by  a cultivated  German  gentleman,  who  only  knows  enough 
English  to  give  his  lessons;  and  this  class  of  teacher  I have  always  found  the  most  efficient  for 

In^ddition  to  the  levelling  of  the  playground,  there  is  urgent  need  of  a school  library  and  a 
reading-room  for  the  boys.  One  of  the  class-rooms  should  be  fitted  up  with  proper  ^shelves, 
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and  the  Board  should  make  an  annual  grant  towards  this  object.  It  would  be  easy  to  persuade 
the  elder  boys  to  add  something  by  way  of  parting  gifts  when  they  are  leaving  the  school.  This 
plan  has  been  followed  with  great  success  at  Marlborough  and  other  schools  in  England. 

A detached  infirmary  would  also  be  desirable. 

TIPPERARY. — (48  boarders,  28  day  boys,  [17  R.C.],  5 assistants). — My  visit  happened  only  two  days 
after  the  boys  had  returned  from  home  (January  29  and  SO,  1879),  and  thus  I found  them  in 
lower  spirits  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  and  also  not  so  fresh  in  their  knowledge.  The 
school  is,  on  the  whole,  flourishing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  up  to  two  years  ago  there  were 
constant  and  severe  epidemics,  probably  owing  to  the  position  of  the  school  grounds  below 
the  unclean  town  of  Tipperary.  By  careful  revision  of  the  drainage  the  evil  seems  now  perfectly' 
removed.  Marlborough  College  has  had  a very  similar  sanitary  history.  The  buildings,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  me  attractive,  and  the  infirmary  was  too  small,  too  near  the  main  building  and  had 
no  proper  convalescent  room. 

The  playgrounds  are  good,  but  there  is  no  gymnasium.  There  is  one  bath-room,  in  which  the  boys; 
get  baths  in  rotation  ; the  water  supply,  being  obtained  from  a deep  pump  in  the  yard,  is  not  very 
facile,  though  it  may  be  sufficient.  The  inside  w.cs.  seemed  to  me  insufficient;  The  dormitories  are 
arranged  on  the  cubicle  system,  which  is  approved  of  by  the  master  on  account  of  its  privacy,  especially 
for  the  boy's’  prayers.  But  there  are  other  things  promoted  by  privacy  besides  prayers,  and  iri 
England,  where  morality  is  not  so  good,  and  the  boys  not  so  innocent  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  the  cubicle, 
system  is  out  of  favour,  and  in  some  schools,  such  as  Winchester  College,  will  not  even  be  tolerated.  I 
fancy  cubicles  are  also  stuffy  at  night ; but  in  the  way  of  neatness  and  comfort  they  are  very  attractive, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  many'  of  the  best  and  newest  dormitories. 

No  doubt  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  very  good,  perhaps  too  strict,  for  the  boys  did  not  talk  freely 
at  meals.  There  is  a great  want  of  a school  library,  though  the  boys,  by  private  subscription,  have 
collected  a few  books.  The  religious  teaching  in  this  school  is  peculiarly  careful  and  complete, 
but  I do  not  mention  this  as  if  it  were  at  all  neglected  by  any'  of  the  rest.  The  diet  was  good,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  school  gentlemanly. 

On  examining  them  I did  not  find  the  answering  very  good.  Out  of  48  dictations  set  by  me  of 
varying  difficulty',  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  boy's,  26  were  bad,  and  only  12  were  without 
mistakes.  Some  boys  answered  me  very  well  in  Euclid,  and  some  fairly'  in  French  and  German,  but 
others  were  very  slow  in  arithmetic,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  was  not  above  a moderate  average, 
though  I got  some  excellent  replies  in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the 
way  of  teaching  natural  science.  The  boarders  are  mostly  the  sons  of  people  residing  in  the 
country  through  the  south  of  Ireland ; there  are  very  few  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
town  being  a garrison  station,  and  not  a busy  place,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  very'  desirable  for  a 
boarding  school.  The  neighbouring  Galtees,  however,  afford  fine  walks  for  the  boy's,  and  even 
some  fishing  in  the  streams  which  run  through  their  glens. 

Galway  School. — (28  boarders  [9  Protestant  Dissenters],  40  day  boys  [7  R.  C.],  54  actually 
present,  4 assistants.) — This  school  is  situated  in  a place  eminently  unsuited  for  a boarding  school,  but 
for  the  same  reason  eminently  requiring  a good  day  school,  or  any  other  culture  which  can  be  promoted 
there.  No  advantage  is  offered  by  Galway  except  good  sea  bathing.  The  town  is  full  of  decay  and 
pauperism.  Idle  boy's  trespass  on  the  school-grounds,  and  molest  the  school,  because  it  is  respect- 
able. It  does  not  command,  by  means  of  railways,  a populous  or  thriving  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  conditions  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  property,  which  compel  the  Governors  to  keep  a"  school  there,  are 
not  to  be  regretted.  Nowhere  have  I seen  day  boys  of  so  respectable  a class;  even  some  of  the  free 
boys  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their  gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners.  The  neighbouring 
gentry  are  among  the  few  Roman  Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland,  and  are  less  likely  than  the  lower 
classes  to  be  prevented  by  their  priesthood  from  taking  advantage  of  a secular  education.  I found  the 
school  buildings  commodious,  though  unfortunately  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by 
wretched  cabins.  They  were  not  in  perfect  repair,  but  1 was  told  that  whitewashing  and  other 
improvements  by  the  Governors  were  impending.  Meanwhile  neither  were  the  school-room  floors  nor 
the  boys  well  kept,  and  both  wanted  brushing  and  cleaning.  A small  close  yard  inside  the  house 
was  in  a very  bad  condition — in  fact  the  air  of  Galway  seemed  to  have  exercised  an  uncon-' 
scious  influence  on  the  keeping  of  the  school.  For,  otherwise,  the  head  master  is  a very  able  and 
thoughtful  man,  full  of  new  ideas,  and  exceedingly  attentive  to  his  school.  He  is  stricter  about 
sending  reports,  and  these  even  weekly,  than  other  Irish  schoolmasters — a very  important  point  on 
which  most  of  the  schools  are  deficient.  His  discipline  is  also  strict,  and  he  has  devised  the  excellent 
punishment  for  idleness,  of  making  the  offender  get  up  an  hour  earlier  next  day  to  prepare  his  work. 
Games  and  sports  are  carefully  encouraged.  In  examining  the  boys,  I found  their  Latin  and  Greek 
on  the  whole  good,  and  their  mathematics  very  good— as  might  be  expected  from  the  head  master’s 
antecedents  -but  their  English,  both  writing  and  spelling,  as  shown  in  dictation,  was  deficient,  and 
their  French  indifferent.  There  were  weekly  lectures  in  natural  science ; and  a small  library  merely 
of  boys’  books  of  amusement.  This  might  be  improved.  I consider  the  staff  of  masters  at  the  school 
peculiarly  good  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  all  experienced  teachers  who  have  made  this  their  pro- 
fession, and  are  not  hurrying  or  hoping  to  attain  some  other  way  of  living.  . 

Drogheda  Grammar  School. — (25  boarders  [7  Dissenters],  18  day  boys  [5  R.C.],  3 assistants.) Is 

now  a small  school, owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  management, but  is  rising  steadily  in  numbers 
under  the  present  master.  The  buildings  are  very  commodious— indeed,  the  school-room,  with 
its  adjoining  class-rooms,  is  a model  of  what  such  a building  ought  to  be.  There  is  an  immense  ball 
alley  in  perfect  condition,  which  would  make  two  good  and  useful  fives  courts,  also  an  excellent 
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gymnasium,  and  the  boys’  sleeping  rooms— separate  bedrooms,  containing  six  to  eight  beds  each,  are 
clean  and  well  aired.  The  master’s  residence  is  also  a fine  mansion,  with  a great  deal  o(  valuable  oak 
panelling — partly,  alas!  covered  with  paint.  Water  being  supplied  by  high  pressure,  the  lavatories  and 
latrines  are  clean  and  well  provided.  But  the  situation  of  the  school  in  a street  of  Drogheda  makes 
it  impossible  to  obtain  a proper  play-ground,  so  that  the  Governors  are  obliged  to  rent  a field  for  cricket 
at  some  distance.  I did  not  visit  this,  and;  cannot,  therefore,  report  upon  its  fitness  for  the  purpose. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  most  fields  are  quite  useless  for  modern  games,  and  that  with- 
out proper  levelling  and  sodding,  a play-ground,  however  extensive,  is  of  no  avail.  I examined  the  boys 
in  the  principal  subjects,  and  found  them  on  the  whole  fair  in  their  answering.  But  m some  points 
improvement  is  desirable.  A senior  class:  wrote  almost  uniformly  bad  dictation  exercises,  and  a 
junior  class  were  almost  all  puzzled  by  an  ordinary  sum  in  interest,  though  they  were  familiar  with 
the  rule.  Yet,  both  in  languages  and  in  science,  one  or  two  of  them  showed  remarkable  talent.  A. 
chemical  laboratory  has  just  been  started,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 
But  most  of  the  boys  are  very  young,  and  the  present  master  has  not  been  here  long  enough  to  give 
his  teaching  a fair  trial.  . 

A large  outlay  on  the  school  buildings  was,  as  usual,  made  without  much  judgment;  a distant  and 
detached  building  was  erected  for  a laundry,  with  empty  rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  whereas  the  infir- 
mary is  in  connexion  with  the  boys’  house,  and  not  even  isolated  by  doors.  If  an  epidemic  ever 
breaks  out,  these  buildings  must  have  their  uses  interchanged,  and  people  will  wonder  what  suggested 
to  the  Board  the  present  arrangement.  By  way  of  completing  the  absurdity,  the  recovery  room 
in  the  present  infirmary  faces  north— an  architectural  vice  not  uncommon  in  Irish  schools. 


III. — The  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools. 

The  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools  are  scattered  all  over  Ireland,  but  are  managed  on  so  regular  a 
system,  that  the  education  in  any  one  of  them  is  a,  fair  index  to  the  rest.  I visited  caiefully  the 
more  important  of  them,  the  Pococke  Institution  near  Kilkenny,  the  Dundalk  Institute  m co. 
Louth  the  Ranelagh  Institute  at  Athlone,and  Primrose  Grange,  within  a few  miles  of  Sligo,  the  last- 
named  smaller  than  the  rest,  but  the  most  beautifully  and  healthfully  situated  school  in  Ireland.  I 
did  not  examine  the  boys  in  these  schools,  for  it  appeared  that  the  best  of  them  were  all  sent  up  to  the 
head  school  at  Santry.  and  so  afforded  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  knowledge  there.  But  tne 
system  of  these  schools  hardly  brought  them  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry,  for  the  only  compulsory 
subjects  seem  to  be  Scripture  and  Mathematics,  and  in  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from 
results,  that  the  teaching  is  thoroughly  efficient.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  classes  at  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institute  I found  no  boys  so  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  the  atmospheie  of  all 
the  schools  was  essentially  an  atmosphere  of  work.  No  idling  was  tolerated,  nor  had  the  masters 
any  trouble  in  enforcing  either  discipline  or  attention  in  their  pupils.  In  comparing  the  several 
schools  I found  that  the  master  of  the  Ranelagh  Institute  was  the  most  enterprising  as  he  had  lately 
engaged  both  a classical  master,  and  a native  Frenchman  in  the  expectation  of  being  paid  by  an 
increase  of  boarders.  The  fees  required  from  boarders  (£30  per  annum,  with  a few  extias)  aie  so 
low,  that  luxuries  cannot  be  expected  in  return.  But  surely  the  Inspectors  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  should  see  that  a better  supply  of  water  and  means  of  bathing  are  provided  in  the  schools. 
They  should  also  direct  that  the  immense  and  very  ill-repaired  ball-alleys  should  be  subdivided  into 
proper  fives-courts,  and  kept  properly  flagged  and  cemented.  The  danger  in  all  their  schools  is  that  the 
boys  will  overwork  themselves,  and  therefore  games  and  recreations  should  be  made  as  attractive 
as  possible;  the  masters  should  also  insist  upon  the  playing  of  games,  and  on  proper  exercise. 
Though  the  Society  has  lately  made  some  small  grants  for  books  I found  the  library  anangements 
in  all°of  them  very  deficient,  in  fact  libraries  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  A small  annual 
grant  spent  in  buying  well-bound  standard  books  at  auctions,  and  the  appointment  in  each  school  of 
a deserving  boy  as  librarian,  with  a.  trifling  emolument,  would  raise  the  tone  of  the  schools  and 
perhaps  indicate  to  the  pupils  that  there  exist  useful  and  interesting  works  outside  then  fixed 
courses.  I also  think  that  the  school-rooms  should  be  better  whitewashed,  and  the  floors  kept 

•hicli  is  under  the  immediate 


course 

All  these  defects  exist,  perhaps,  more  obviously  in  Santry  school,  ’ 
supervision  of  the  Society,  than  in  the  rest.  The  buildings  are  here  partly  older,  and  pal  tly  more 


OTt  of  repair  than  in  the  other  schools.  Plastering  and  cleansing  are  urgently  required  to  make  the 
"place  look  comfortable  or  attractive.  The  school-rooms  were  unswept.  1 here  are  no  bath-rooms, 
nor  has  the  river  which  runs  beside  tire  house  been  utilised  for  a plunge-bath.  There  is  not  even  a 
lavatory  upstairs,  so  that  when  tire  boys  get  up,  they  are  obliged  to  come  down  to  a distant  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  which  is  quite  insufficient  for  their  wants;  nor  can  they  come  there  without  partially 
dressing  ; indeed  I suppose  they  dress  first  and  wash  afterwards!  Moreover,  the  principal  school- 
room is  under  the  principal  dormitory  and  is  ventilated  into  it,  there  being  apeitmes  tbrou0h 
the’ceihng  of  the  one  into  the  floor  of  the  other.  For  those  defects  the  Society  is  clearly  to  blame, 
as  a head-master  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  Ills  time  m constant  complamtaora^ 
ments  But  what  may  be  fairly  charged  against  the  management  of  the  house  was  this,  that  I 
found  the  boys’  dinner,  which  professedly  consisted  of  liot  stewed  beef,  cut  and  served  out  on  the 
several  nlates^at  1 o’clock,  with  a second  plate  laid  over  each  under  pretence  of  keeping  it  warm.  At 
SEi  barely  lukewarm;  when  the  boys  came  to  dinner  at  2.1o,  it  must  have  been  extreme  y 
uninviting  and  uncomfortable.  I do  not  think  that  the  tact  of  these  boys,  being  poor  and  economical]  j 
kept  is  the  smallest  excuse  for  Snell  miserable  fare  l ui.torv  ,,„1  looked  over 

I examined  some  classes  carefully  in  Latin  and  Greek,  m Geography  and 
some  dictations  The  classical  answering  was  not,  good;  the  boys  though  not  young  had  eithei 
beran  the  languages  lately,  or  had  made  little  progress.  One  boy  who  had  qualihed  m Latin  at  the 
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Intermediate  Examination  last  year  seemed  to  know  very  little.  In  Geography  and  Modern 
History  the  answering  of  some  of  the  boys  was  very  good,  and  they  showed  clearly  that  many  of 
them  had  been  selected  by  a careful  competition. 

Genera/  Remarks  on  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools.— There  appear  to  be  no  other  higher 
schools  in  Ireland  which  have  had  the  benefit  of  constant  and  careful  inspection,  and  hence  there 
have  been  no  grave  abuses  allowed  to  grow  up  ; the  masters  seem  very  competent  men,  and  there  is 
O°od  economy  practised  in  the  management  of  all  the  details.  But  there  might  be  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  following  respects In  the  first  place,  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  classical  teaching 
thiough  all  the  schools,  a deficiency  not  arising  from  neglect,  but  from  the  original  conception  having 
failed  to  satisfy  the  clever  and  ambitious  youths  trained  under  the  old  system.  The  schools  only  pro- 
fessed to  teach  Mathematics,  English,  and  Scripture,  whereas  of  late  years  all  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
pupi  s seek  sizarslnps  and  other  honors  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  thus  require  the  “humanities” 
to  a larger  degree.  Hie  Mathematical  teaching  is  no  doubt  the  best  in  Ireland,  but  so  far  as  we  may 
lviulfmnStT7fnStari?eS  be£or®Hf  “ Trinity  College,  the  most  careful  teaching  in  English, 
Santrv  nS  ^ P[?d g°°d  .E.r'ghsh  scholars,  and  1 have  known  more  than  one  first-rate 

oantiy  pupil  suffei  incurably  from  a vicious  English  style,  if  not  from  more  serious  defects  This 
is  a most  remarkable  practical  instance  of  the  old  theory  which  is  now  reviving  that  the 
EntJll>ih\  ™ the  mofcrn  fashion  is  of  little  value,  and  that  the  old  method  of  teaching 
Latin  grammar,  and  allowing  English  to  take  care  of  itself,  is  really  sounder  and  more  practical  If 
theusunaKchool0b?0ra^ ? S°C'ety  Schoolf  h“  f"1  t1astes>  he  is  obliged  to  prosecute  them  outside 
Latin  and  Grei  ''  he  ?°  clasff  hls  school  competitions,  and  he  often  begins  his 

. , , and  Greek  at  an  age  far  too  advanced  for  the  easy  and  thorough  acquisition  of  languages  If 

the  entomb  of  Lafc.m  were  allowed  to  replace  the  inordinate  amount  of  Scripture  insisted  upon  at 
t.ne  entrance  examination  for  foundations,  and  if  some  allowance  was  made  to  the  masters  for 
classical  teaching,  these  excellent  schools  would  become  far  more  efficient 
smallC°the  £rom  boarders  are  so  low,  and  hence  the  profits  of  the  schools  so 

s'hoi  lsfcmov  S «d  hrll  id/lipp,iy  for  picket-grounds,  gymnastics,  &c„  the  funds  which  in  richer 
allowing  Of  b/in  pphed  fr0,'\the  Profl?S'  °r  cv1en  bT  subscription  among  the  boys  themselves.  An 
allowance  of  £10  per  annum  to  each  school  under  this  head  would  be  well  spent  and  would  conduce 

hj  the  s°ciety  si,™u  rate,’d  i° fte 


Thk  still  remaining  Diocesan  Schools. 

p b“rde?' 25  2 assistants). — This  school  is  in  » most  nnsatis- 

IS!  .1  of  edneation  manifested  in  the  general  scramble 

comoensaled  hot  ft  A Illsh  Church  Act.  The  diocesan  school-masters  were  all  very  justly 
Sran  the  nriuc”1  n at,tempt,  ™.  to  preserve  for  tho  dioceses  the  grammar  schools  which  had 
§ Sfiio  scmS)  S^,hIher  fdu.“  °1 1,1  ,?'a°y  parts  of  Ireland'  TInIS  wb“  tl10  Present  head-master 
now  tf»  h , ' I “ T1  “ust  colIaPao- if not  reconstructed  by  the  people  of  Sligo  ; and  even 

raal  but  wtrLAoTnoT^’l  !TT?r  V » iopoty-master,  who  is  indeed  an  able  and  competent 
convenient  for  him  t , at'eil,d  interest  in  the  school.  The  head-master  refuses  boarders,  as  it  is  not 
evident  thnt  tlm  • i . ave , fc  l0.,.n’  and  bis  health  compels  him  frequently  to  absent  himself.  It  is 
primary  education ‘‘sh  ni  d “ ” ■ 7“*,  “ Prori‘led,  by  model  and  national  schools,  with 

pinnary  education,  should  mini  to  found  a proper  grammar  school,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus 


nith,  which  c 


■operl 


, . rv.cun.  u,  pU|«i  giiuiiiiiat  scnooi,  ana  une  xsoarci  ot  Jcirf 

the  neighbourhood,  should  be  one  of  the  principal  subscribers. 


a llSffigfg.18*#  * l”1".  1 terslwjr,  fnntotmd  I visiting  assistant)-!,  in 

the  W1  2S5"  ST  “i  Shgo',not  hy  having  better  teaching,  but  through  the  fact  that 
the  head-master  and  Ins  wile  are  attached  to  it,  and  spend  all  their  life  and  ener|y  in  keepino  it 

w&dlappeafitleas^?^ Me  place  % a hoarding-school,  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  school 
salary  resivnsml e™  T *hen  the  present  master,  who  has  compouhded  for  his 

S ,7Z  t 1 n(  l"”  * °yS  rery  “refully  kindly  kept,  and  the  comforts  of  the 

dS  The  sThool  is  ltb  1.mP““e4  with  the  teaching  or  answering  in  the  various 

wk  andtL  rise  of  tht  f decaying,  the  present  master  having  been  twenty-two  years  at 

Jp^rtma^,”^  a g°i°d  Gra“  day  “tool,  hut  as  the  great  majority  of 
fj  PeoPIe  aie  Homan  Catholics,  it  cannot  prosper  under  the  reli<«-ious  management  of  a Ghimffi 

SrfitSS'  “"A h- iinct  in  hisown 

establishe^o^^a^roali^cmi^oL^^Eonmn  Oatholic  l^man^ci^d^rfou^^it^iigh^l^wdl  to 
CL/li  X?*'  th“gh  "***  Can  bB  «“  *b»  tfca”  «“  appointment  of  masters 

Ballymena —I  visited  this  school,  which  is  the  remains  of  a Diocesan  school  at  an  un 

i7th“  town-mi‘  e7erimente  yv°herr'i<’  “1  '‘“a'gamation  with  another  (intermediate)  school 
w i pi  - i experiment  which  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  trial,  and,  moreover  there 
had  lately  been  such  serious  sickness  in  the  master’s  family  and  throughout  the  town  that 
many  of  the  boys  had  scattered,  and  were  not  yet  re-aslembled.  ii  how^ver^’greS 
p.ty  that  in  entering  upon  a new  scheme  a young  master  was  not  appointed,  for  thc°very 
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worthy  and  learned  clergyman  who  still  occupies  the  post  must  now  be  getting  weary  of 
his  work,  and  anxious  for  repose.  I examined  the  children  present  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  of 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  modern  history  and  geography,  but  they  were  mostly  new  scholars,  and  had 
as  yet  made  small  advance.  The  difficulties  in  the  school  management  in  this  place  arose  from  the 
jealousies,  not  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  of  Church  people  and  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  latter,  especially  the  Presbyterians,  are  the  majority,  but  the  Church  people  socially  the  superior, 
and  so  there  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  a governing  board  to  satisfy  both  parties.  This  seems  to 
have  been  done,  as  all  sides  had  much  confidence  in  the  learning  and  fairness  of  the  present  master 
of  the  diocesan  school,  and  the  master  of  the  rival  school  had  lately  died.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  school,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  the  Commissioners  when  considering  the  question 
of  endowment,  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ballymena — a town  of  moderate  size  subscribed  £530  per 
annum  to  its  support,  when  they  became  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  proper  education 
of  their  children.  Instead  of  begging  for  endowments,  and  pretending  a desire  for  education  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  them,  these  people  showed  that  where  education  is  really  wanting,  Means  aie 
easily  forthcoming  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a few  years  Ballymena  will  become,  like  Coleraine 
and  Lurgan,  the  focus  of  a very  good  and  well-attended  day-school,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  attract 
many  boarders.  The  old  diocesan  school-house  is,  however,  not  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  The 
dormitory  accommodation  is  probably  sufficient,  but  in  due  time  more  schoolrooms  and  class-rooms 
will  be  required. 


V. — The  Older  Private  Endowments. 

Kilkenny  College,  a fine  building,  with  a good  endowment,  and  with  most  respectable  traditions,  is 
in  a melancholy  state.  The  house  and  grounds  are  there  to  testify  that  there  was  once  a flourishing 
school,  but  various  untoward  circumstances  have  reduced  the  boarders  to  three,  and  the  day-boys 
to  four.  The  present  master  is  too  old,  and  otherwise  unfit  to  raise  a school.  I he  Provost  and 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  as  visitors,  have  lately  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  school,  and  are  actively 
considering  the  best  means  for  improving  it.  The  appointment  of  a good  and  young  head-master, 
with  some  connexions,  would  probably  raise  it  again  to  a condition  of  usefulness. 

The  Grammar  School  at  Elvhin  is  endosred  with  a considerable  income  from  Bishop  Hodson's 
bequest : and  as  there  are  no  religious  directions  whatever  in  the  will,  but  strict  injunctions  that 
the  school  is  to  give  free  instruction  to  the  poor  of  Elphin,  it  might  have  been  made  a most  useful 
establishment  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  prevent  their  people  from 
enjoying  its  benefits,  and  have  even  set  up  a rival  school.  , , 

If  the  will  does  not  permit  its  removal,  it  seems  a pity  that  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  are  the 
trustees,  should  not  at  least  appoint  a layman  (if  not  a Catholic)  master,  and  encourage  the  Catholic 
authorities  to  join  in  the  management  of  the  school.  As  it  now  stands,  there  are  only  a very  few 
Protestant  children  there,  but  the  present  dean  has  done  a great  deal  towards  making  it  a resource 
for  the  poor  Protestants  of  the  district.  Indeed  he  thinks  that  by  establishing  a cheap  boarding 
house  in  the  adjoining  girls’  school,  which  is  now  available,  for  want  of  pupils,  the  school  might 
benefit  all  the  poorer  Protestants  through  the  country  parts  of  the  diocese.  This  is  an  ingenious 
and  well  thought  out  plan  for  utilizing  the  school,  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  but  for  Protestants 
only  ; with  the  Protestant  curate  acting  as  master,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Catholic  children  of  the 
town  will  ever  be  induced  to  attend.  Half  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  are  bequeathed  for  beautifying 
the  Cathedral,”  a parish  church  attended  by  about  forty  people.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  waste  of 
some  £150  per  annum  should  be  stopped  by  legislation,  and  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  estate 

aPThed  claim  ^n  ade°  lately  by  the  people  of  Sligo  to  have  the  school  transferred  to  them,  is  not  only 
at  variance  with  the  directions  of  the  founder,  but  a very  melancholy  instance  of  the  begging  turn 
of  the  western  Irish.  If  Sligo  were  a northern  town,  the  condition  of  the  schools  there  would  long 
ago  have  been  settled  by  a body  of  governors,  and  by  private  subscriptions  A place  so  large  and 
so  important  has  no  claim  whatever  for  extraneous  aid  in  education,  which  the  people  could  easi  y 
provide  for  themselves  if  they  really  valued  it.  - ( 

The  school  is  chiefly  primary,  and  of  the  17  boys  on  the  roll  only  two  were  reading  classics,  &u, 
in  a special  class,  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

Carrickniacross  — This  school  affords  one  of  the  most  signal  cases  of  an  endowment  which 
has  lost  its  usefulness.  The  house  was  given,  and  endowed  with  £70  per  annum  by  the  Bail  of 
Weymouth,  and  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  So  long  as  railroads  did  not  exist  and  many  of 
the  lesser  o-entry  were  still  scattered  through  the  counties,  and  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
object  to  sending  their  children  as  day-boys  to  a Protestant  school,  this  endowment  was  very  useful. 
Dormitories  were  added  by  various  masters,  there  were  at  times  twenty-five  boarders,  and  a good 
many  day-scholars,  and  the  school  was  of  good  repute.  Now  all  these  things  are  changed.  No 
parent  is  likely  to  choose  this  school,  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  town,  as  a boardmg-scliool  for 
his  boys.  The  Roman  Catholics  will  not  use  it.  The  Marquis  of  Bath  will  not  keep  a laigeeinpty 
house  in  repair.  The  result  is  that  the  present  master,  an  elderfy  man  appointed  m e 

as  a sort  of  pensioner  on  the  endowment,  and  in  a small  part , of  the  house,  jSiI  to 
falling'  rapidly  into  decay  and  ruin.  He  still  teaches  ten  little  boys,  who  have  lately  come  to 
him,  witlf  some  hope  of  intermediate  prizes,  but  his  zeal  and  interest  m the  fsc1^0^  ! h ouTsS. 
is  it  likely  ever  to  revive.  If  the  endowment  be  not  handed  over  to  the 

in  the  town,  it  should  be  applied  in  some  other  way  for  the  benefit  of  Loid  Baths  tenante  m 
other  and  more  efficient  schools.  A certain  number  might  be  sent  as  bo^er®, 

Grammar  School,  and  thus  this  latter  school  would  be  strengthened,  wluje.  the  scandal  of  an 
endowed  ruin  and  its  pensioned  occupant  would  be  spared  to  the  town  of  Carnckmacioss. 
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Lismore,  Ballymena,  Youghal,.  and  Bandon  schools  are  founded  upon  the  small,  old-fashioned  en- 
dowments of  a house  and  £30  per  annum,  which  were  very  useful  when  locomotion  was  difficult,  and 
many  local  centres  were  necessaiy,  also  when  a single  master  was  sufficient  to  teach  the  small  number 
ol  subjects  comprised  in  our  school  education.  I found  at  Youghal  that  a new  m'aster  had  just  been 
appointed,  but  being  in  bad  health  the  school  was  not  to. meet  for  some  days.  He  had  not  more 
than  eight  pupils.  At  Bandon  the  master  was  dead,  and  the  school  closed  ; since  that  time  a new 
master  had  been  appointed,  but  hitherto  this  school  also  has  been  very  small  and  of  little  importance 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  important  school  centre  on  the  patron’s  (Duke  of  Devonshire)  estate,  as 
there  are  many  Protestant  tenants  living  on  his  land  round  this  town.  But  neither  in  Youghal  or 
Lismore  can  there  ever  be  many  Protestant  day-boys,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
selected  as  boarding-schools.  v 

In  the  case  of  Youghal  the  obvious  suggestion  for.  the  better  use  of  the  endowment  is  to  apnly 
i to  paying,  the  railway  fares  of  boys  to  reach  Midleton,  where  they  will  get  better  teaching  than 
icy  can  ever  expect  in  Youghal,  with  its  poor  house  and  small  endowment.  Bandon  may  possibly, 
under  its  new  master,  rise  to  the  condition  of  a useful  day  school,  with  some  boarders. 

Ltsnwre  I inspected  in  its  working  order  and  found  20  boarders  and  4-  day-boys,  2 assistants,  1 non- 
resident. 1 found  the  assistants  men  of  good  qualifications,  and  the  building,  though  not  suited  for  a 
very  large  school,  commodious  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  a good  play-ground,  and  a large  asphalted 
nan-court  which  serves  as  a racquet-court,  but  is  kept  locked  to  prevent  the  boys  playing  in  it  without 
pi  oper  shoes,  so  that  it  is  not  very  useful.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  and  of  so  small  a 
size  as  to  afford  no  temptations  to  boys.  But  the  teaching  seemed  rather  for  special  competitions 
an  regular  schooling.  It  struck  me  here  very  forcibly  as  elsewhere,  that  the  boys,  even  when 
not  overworked,  were  addled  with  a quantity  of  subjects.  Some  of  them  answered  well  in  science  ; 
nut  m languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  there  was  little  accurate  knowledge.  Occasional  good’ 
answers  m all  the  subjects  rather  surprise  an  examiner,  but  they  are  another  proof  of  what  I have 
observed,  lhe  boys  are  taught  a great  many  valuable  truths;  they  have  not  assimilated  them, 
ancl  only  answer  by  accident.  I have  found  this  mental  condition  all  over  the  country. 

Dundalk  Endowed  School — (8  boarders,  28  day-boys  on  roll, 22  in  all  present)— is  oneof  those  small 
foundations  which  is  of  little  service,  and  might  profitably  be  abolished.  The  patron  merely  pays 
Ins  L-tb  per  annum,  and  cares  no  more  for  the  school.  The  house  is  not  commodious,  or  well 
situated ; yet  under  the  Late  master,  who  is  now  removed  to  Ennis,  it  was  prosperous ; and  when 
the  present  master,,  who  is  but  lately  appointed,  begins  to  make  way,  it  may  again  become 
a useiul  day-school,  at  all  events.  It  has  been  remarkable  of  late  years  in  producino-'several  very 
eminent  scholars.  I examined  the  children,  and  found  them  fairly  taught,  but  do  not  think  that  the 
present  master  is  here  long  enough  to  make  him  responsible  for  any  defects. 

,,  Tlu'  Tailors’  Hall  school,  Dublin— (26  day  boys  present) — has  been  removed  to  a building,  lent  by 
the  merchants  on  the  quay,  at  the  Metal  bridge.  This  building,  otherwise  suitable,  is  very  dirty  aud  in 
bad  repair,  the  latrines  being  exceedingly  disgusting.  The.  children  are  taught  free,  and  elected  at  a 
monthly  Board.  1 his  requires  modification,  for  there  are  now  funds  only  for  a single  master.  Though 
he  is  an  exceedingly  competent  man,  and  teaches  all  the  subjects  in  a manner  surprising  to  me  this 
curious  relic  of  the  ancient  fashion  is  an  anachronism.  If  the  children  paid  but  a small  fee  it  would 
help  to  improve  the  school,  and  if  the  numbers  rose  accordingly,  would  pay  a second  master.  This 
advantage  would  be  far  greater  than  that  of  admitting  boys  free.  It  would  save  a great  deal  of 
the  boys  time,  which  is  now  lost  by  the  master  ingoing  from  class  to  class,  and  striving  to  do 
what  seems  nigh  impossible — to  teach  26  little  boys  in  five  or  six  subjects.  Nevertheless  it  is  well 
done  even  under  these  difficulties. 


VI. — The  Newer  Private  Endowments. 

,,l!!T'E1f!0LLEGIri5  ? b.oardef’  -52  dayboys,  7 assistants)— may  fairly  rank  beside  the  Royal 
ITS  q f ™Povtant  situation,  its  high  character,  and  the  good  endowment  granted 

x,  b7  11  lbh  &0fefcy-  There  is  no  school  m Ireland,  except  Enniskillen,  so  well  endowed,  but 
SlirS  -f  “f  the  master’s  stipend  quarterly,  and  refuse  to  call  it  an  endowment.  If 
for  tlio  M l ^ r11'-  rcsPe?fc- theY  ™t  been  so  as  regards  the  accommodation 

■ <£,,  L T-  ’<■  1S,  hei'e  ve7s interior  fc0  that  of  any  of  the  larger  Royal  schools.  As  the  house  is 

and  the  bot  s’ ’i r^nll7  e?°tUgh)  “vthojffic  of  a steep  hill,  the  playground  is  quite  useless  for  games, 
There  L^'^SF*1  T*  ^ funum)  a cricket  ground  at  a considerable  distance. 

rnatlL  ic:  mfc  P:  m;etched  shed  stands  suggesting  its  absence.  Though  the 

mastei  is  anxious  to  teach  natural  science,  which  , might  be  very  useful  to  boys  preparin'*  for 

ScfS v^v1 Wei h-rexf  n,°  laboratoiy-  condition  of  the  latrLf  both  inside 

and  outside,  is  very  bad,  those  in  the  bath-room  being  particularly  objectionable.  This  is  the 
— iaS  t X e t°w.n.(and  SCJ1001)  is  supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure,  and  the  draining 
of  the  playgiound  rising  behind  the  house  would  afford  water  for  the  filling  of  large  tanks  both  for 
classrooms  are  much  wanted,  and  altogether  the  school 
rJLflvl!]  piofited  as  it  ought  by  the  patronage  of  a rich  and  liberal  corporation.  The  outlay 
Pure  7aste>  ai,d  if  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  when  the 
of,th®  Il'sb  S°cicty  visit  Derry,  they  should  themselves  inspect  the  school,  and  obtain  from 
adv!Ser  suggestions  on  the  spot,  otherwise  their  monev  will  be  (as  it  has  been) 
r d‘ired’  and  .th®ir  school  buildings  will  remain,  as  they  now  are,  a discredit  to  them.  But  in  any 
case  there  is  required  a considerable  outlay  in  permanent  improvements.  “ 7 
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ought  to  visit  any  good  English  school  and  then  compare  its  appointments  with  what  they  now 
control  and  tolerate  in  Derry.  We  should  expect  a wealthy  English  corporation  to  show  an  example 
to  the  less  enlightened  and  less  endowed  Irish  Boards,  and  yet  there  are  unendowed  schools  in 
Ireland  which  now  put  them  to  shame.  There  is  a good  ball-alley,  of  the  Irish  kind,  and  a separate 
house,  conveniently  situated,  for  an  infirmary. 

As  regards  the  actual  management  of  the  house  it  seemed  fairly  comfortable.  The  dormitories 
were  well  ventilated,  but  the  floors  wanted  sweeping  under  the  beds  exceedingly  ; the  diet  seemed 
fairly  gpod,  afid  the  boys  cheerful  and  happy.  The  peculiar  theories  of  the  present  head  master 
as  to  discipline  are  well  known  from  his  writings.  He  has  abolished  all  corporal  punishment,  and 
rules  by  moral  suasion.  By  making  himself  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  boys,  he  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  making  them  docile  arid  manageable,  and  they  struck  me  as  -peculiarly  open 
and  friendly  in  their  manners.  But  I have  doubts  whether  their  intellectual  development  is  equally 
successful. * There  is  in  many,  boys  an  ingrained  idleness,  which  is  not  (like  more  serious  vices)  to 
be  encountered  by  moral  suasion,  and  perhaps  the  answering  to  me  might  have  been  better  if  more 
tangible  advice  had  been  sometimes  administered,  With  a diligent  boy  such  incitements  have  of 
course  no  place.  Except  in  French  I did  not  find  any  good  answering.  The  knowledge'  of  classical 

forms  was  not  accurate,  and  the  answering  in  science  slow- and  unsteady.  But  still  it  is  not  sale  to 

infer  that  the  teaching  was  inadequate.  I attribute  it  partly  to  the  fact  that  I did  not  chance,  out 
•of  so  many,  to  pick  out  the  best  boys,  partly  to  the  kindly  and  not  very  diligent  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  The  head  master  has  himself  paid  special  attention  to  Latin  grammar,  on  which  he  has 
published  an  important  work,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  his  assistants  adopt  his  ideas,  or 
rival  his  energy,  and  thus  the  teaching  is  perhaps  not  uniform  in  quality. 

St.  Columba’s  College— (73  boarders,  7 day  boys).— The  history  and  traditions  of  this  school 
make  it  unique  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  avowedly  on  the  plan  of  an  English  public  school,  and 
intended  to  be  a model  in  Ireland  of  the  system  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  splendid 
causes  of  hi  "her  English  culture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  distinguishes  the  Englishman 
all  over  tlie°world  atiove  men  of  equal  breeding  and  fortune  in  other  nations  is  the  training  of  those 
peculiar  commonwealths,  in  which  boys  form  a sort  of  constitution  and  govern  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  a higher  authority.  So  far  as  this  sort  of  school  can  be  carried  out  on  a small  scale,  it 
is  done  at  St.  Columba’s.  The  endowment  consists  of  the  buildings,  with  a considerable  library, 
handsome  furniture,  and  very  spacious  grounds  (under  a rent  of  £100)  in  a beautiful  situation. 
Moreover,  so  important  are  the  ‘old  boys,’  and  so  fond  are  they  of  the  college,  that  additional  sub- 
scriptions are  easily  obtained  for  new  buildings,  and  in  this  way  a handsome  stone  chapel  is 
now  being  built  instead  of  the  older  wooden  one.  The  chapel,  with  its  service  twice  a day,  is 
very  imposiii",  and  distinguishes  the  school  from  the  rest  in  Ireland;  the  boys  attend  in  gowns 
or  surplices,  and  the  music  is  well  performed  by  them.  It,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  me  that  eveh 
the  shortened  services,  which  are  performed  twice  a day,  though  very  attractive  to  a stranger,  are 
burdensome  to  little  boys,  and  not  the  best  way  of  fostering  a love  of  true  religion. 

The  dormitories  and  school-rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  spacious,  and  very  well  kept,  the  cubicle 
system  bein"  here  in  fashion.  The  only  room  actually  untidy  was  the  boys’.library,  which  looked 
uncomfortable  and  little  used.  There  is  an  excellent  racquet-court,  and  also  two  Eton  fives- courts, 
both  almost  unique  in  an  Irish  school ; but  strangely  enough,  the  present  boys  have  but' little  taste 
-for  these  games,  and  the  courts  looked  deserted.  This  is  surely  a serious  sign  in  a school.  It  d0ers 
not  seem  to  me  natural  that  boys  should  prefer  walking  about  the  country  to  playing  good  games. 
Cricket  however  flourishes,  and  was  to  some  extent  engrossing  the  boys  at  the  date  of  my  visit. 
There  is  an  excellent  swimming  bath  within  the  grounds,  and  plenty  of  water  at  high  pressure  from 
the.  mountain ; in  fact,  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  boys’  comfort  but  a gymnasium  and ’a  workshop, 
and  probably  these  would  not  be  attractive  to  the  boys  who  will  not  play  racquets  or  fives. 

The  education  is  conducted  by  the  Warden  and  his  assistants  in  this  peculiar  -way,  that  each  tutor 
or  assistant  teaches  all  the  subjects  in  turn,  taking  the  head  class  in  his  own  speciality,  and 
the  whole  school  is  kept  working  at  the  same  subjects  simultaneously.  I lie  tutors  also 
take  o-reat  part  in  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  dormitories ; they  are 
all  English  public  school  men  by  education,  and  their  position  is  made  so  secure  and  attractive  by 
the  warden  that  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  men  of  good  standing  and  manners,  such  as  are  found  in 
wood  En"lish  schools.  They  also  have  a direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  one-quarter  of 
their  income  fluctuating  with  the  number  of  the  boys.  „ , 

From  the  brief  examination  made  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  this  system  of  having  every 
master  teaching  everything  worked  well  in  science  I found  the  boys’  answering  singularly  uneven, 
and  the  little  boys  seemed  better  for  their  age  than  most  of  the  older  ones.  In  classics  the  education 
is  no  doubt,  more  ambitious  than  in  other  Irish  schools.  Credit  is  given  for  essays  and  for  English  verse 
translations,  as  well  as  for  compositions  in  Greek  .and  Latin,  and  this bughtto produce  better  scholars. 
There  are  also  many  special  prizes  for  extraneous  subjects,  .such  as  Divinity  and  Irish- antiquities. 
But  still  I did  not  meet  with  any  remarkable  ans  wering.  Probably  this  English  school  classical  training, 
which  strikes  one  so  at  Winchester  or  Marlborough,  requires  better  preparatory  teaching,  and  a longer 
period  of  higher  • schooling,  than  Irish  parents  can  afford  to  give  their  children,  and  without  these 
conditions  itrathef  produces  showy  than  sound  results.  It  is  also  singularly  inconsistent  in  the 
Warden,  who  professes  not  to  care  for  distinctions  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  owing  to  its  implied 
inferiority  to  English  Universities,  that  he  should  throw  himself  so  eagerly  into  the:  lowest  and 
poorest  of  all  public  competitions,  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  . 

Nevertheless,  taking  the  whole  aspect,  of  the  school,  its  fine  situation,  and  the  favour  with  which 
it  was  Ion"  reWrded  by  many  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  we  may  wonder  that  it  does  not 
hold  a more  commanding  position.  For  it  is  not  now  more  expensive  than  the  Royal  schools,  and  has 
many  advantages  which  they  have  not.  The  dormitories  are  indeed  practically  full,  under  the  active 
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find  stirring  management  of  the  present  warden,  but  they  ought  to  be  far  larger,  and  contain  twice 
the  number  of  boys. 

I attribute  this  comparative  failure  to  the  harsh  system  of  punishments  adopted  by  the  warden 
and  still  more  to  the  theory  which  underlies  them,  as  appeared  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission! 
He  considers  Irish  boys  given  to  lying  and  immorality;  he  thinks  their  home  training  exceedingly 
defective  in  these  respects,  and  that  in  consequence  very  strict  discipline  is  required  to  correct  it. 
He  considers  that  flogging  is  absolutely  necessary,  nay  even  public  flogging,  and  this  (as  he  told  me) 
for  the  purpose  of  degrading  before  his  fellows  a boy  guilty  of  any  self-degrading  fault — as  if  punish- 
ment were  not  intended  to  correct  and  improve,  but  to  stereotype  a fallen  nature  ! I feel  assured 
that  all  reasonable  parents,  if  they  realized  this  system  in  its  details,  would  at  once  revolt  against  it, 
and  though  I differ  widely  from  most  of  the  educational  theories  now  fashionable,  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  in  this  point  the  milder  spirit  of  the  age  has  corrected  a grave  abuse,  and  is  fully  justified  in  its 
repugnance  to  the  barbarities  practised  at  the  public  schools  in  older  days,  and  still  surviving  in 
some  of  them  from  the  force  of  tradition.  But  the  aping  of  this  mediaeval  savagery  by  modern  schools 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  In  the  case  of  timid  and  sensitive  boys  such  a system  of  pun- 
ishment must  rather  encourage  lying  than  cure  it,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  to  lead  to  cases  of  gross 
injustice  than  a.  belief  that  the  majority  of  bojrs  are  given  to  fraud  and  prevarication.  As  a matter 
of  history,  the  Warden  appears  to  have  been  less  successful  in  eradicating  graver  school  vices  than 
other  schoolmasters.  Whether  it  be  the  case  that  under  a milder  discipline  these  vices  are  merely 
ignored,  and  allowed  to  spread  themselves  unchecked  in  Irish  schools,  was  a matter  of  argument 
between  us.  From  my  review  of  the  Irish  schools  I do  not  think  them  morally  low.  They  are 
rather  wanting  in  public  spirit,  in  the  spirit  which  develops  into  the  political  instinct  of  the 
Englishman  as  contrasted  with  the  particularism  of  the  Irishman. 

1 hk  Methodist  College,  Belfast  (40  boarders,  20  theological  students;  150  day  boys,  90  airls,  and 
ladies  classes,  17  assistants)  is  a very  line  establishment,  so  far  in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  College 
in  Belfast,  that  it  does  the  duty  of  a collegiate  residence  for  Methodist  theological  students  attending 
the  arts  course,  and  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a school  and  college  combined.  The  constitution  is 
remarkable  in  having  a president  separate  from  the  head  master,  not  controlling  the  teaching,  but 
controlling  all  appointments  of  assistant  masters  along  with  the  head  master.  The  theofooical 
teaching  is  under  the  president’s  care,  and  so  is  the  moral  side  of  the  college,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  punishment  for  idleness  at  lessons. 

The  buildings  are  very  spacious,  and  recently  built,  in  a very  handsome  site  opposite  the  Queen’s 
College ; but  like  those  of  other  schools  in  Belfast,  they  are  very  deficient  in  cleanliness.  There 
were  pieces  of  paper  scattered  about  and  trampled  down  all  about  the  grounds.  These  pieces  of  paper 
had  been  used  by  the  day  boys  to  wrap  up  their  luncheons,  and  were  then  thrown  at  random  over  the 
ground.  A porter  vvas  employed  periodically  (I  was  told)  to  pick  them  up ; such  a piece  of  untidiness 
should  not  be  permitted  for  an  instant.  The  inside  of  the  building  was  also  wanting  in  neatness,  and  the 
latrines  were  in  a bad  condition.  I saw  the  dinner  of  the  boarders  just  ready  for  the  table,  and  was 
struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  vegetables.  The  dormitories  were  well  ventilated ; there  is  a o-ood 
swimming  bath  and  gymnasium.  The  infirmary  is  rather  too  close  to  the  house,  and  the  recovery- 
room  has  a gloomy  aspect. 

. Owing  to  its  character  as  a college,  this  school  has  a good  laboratory  and  set  of  instruments  pro- 
vided, and  there  are  special  classes  in  natural  science.  Most  of  the  boys,  when  I visited  the  school, 
were  under  examination  in  mathematics,  and  I was  struck  with  the  advanced  papers  which  they 
were  able  fairly  to  attempt.  The  science  teaching  is  no  doubt  good,  and  well  directed.  I was  not 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  answering  in  classics  and  elementary  English.  The  classes  of  little  boys 
seemed  too  large,  and  their  training  not  very  methodical.  But  there  seemed  to  me  less  of  slave  driv- 
ing, and  more  of  higher  training  in  this  school,  than  in  its  rivals  in  Belfast,  and  while  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  successful  at  competitions  like  the  intermediate,  the  head  master  seems  to  me  to 
understand  better  how  to  make  his  boys  fond  of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 


Bangor  School,  near  Belfast  (3  boarders,  32  day  boys)  is  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  an 
endowment  which  is  now  badly  applied,  and  might  be  made  of  great  value.  The  Ward  family 
have  given  a house  and  £60  a year  for  the  benefit  of  their  town.  The  house  is  anything  but 
commodious,  and  the  out-offices  and  latrines  are  very  badly  kept.  The  boys  being  of  various  a°‘es  and 
the  summer  attendance  being  far  larger  and  very  different  from  the  winter,  the  master  is  unable°to  cope 
with  his  difficulties.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  deserving  boys  at  the  school,  and  one  young 
child  of  remarkable  ability.  The  endowment  would  easily  afford  the  poorer  inhabitants’  children 
free  or  almost  free  railway  tickets  daily  to  Belfast,  where  they  could  obtain  the  highest  class  of  teaching 
in  Ireland  for  the  same  school  fees  which  they  pay  in  Bangor. 

If  this  change  be  not  adopted,  some  outlay  is  imperatively  required  to  make  the  school  fit  for  any 
head  master  to  invest  m it  his  time  and  money.  The  play-ground  wants  levelling  and  improving ; there 
must  be  a proper  water  supply ; and  if  the  number  of  boarders  be  increased,  the  present  Seeping 
accommodation  and  beds  are  quite  insufficient. 

The  fact  that  the  present  master  started  with  three  boys  in  January,  1878,  and  now  has  over 
thirty,  shows  that  even  under  the  present  difficulties  something  can  be  done.  But  I do  not  think 
any  outlay  in  Bangor  will  ever  make  it  a valuable  school.  The  children  now  at  the  school  are  very 
young  and  not  advanced,  but  answered  me  well  according  to  their  knowledge. 


Watts’  School  at  Lurgan  I visited,  but  was  unable  at  the  time  to  examine  the  boys,  which  I hoped 
to  do  on  another  occasion.  The  building,  which  was  erected  from  the  accumulated  endowment  left 
thirty  years  ago,  is  very  pretty,  and  situated  in  a very  healthy,  breezy  place  near  Lough  Neagh  The 
head-master  la  an  active,  stirring  man,  who  conducts  his  school  on  the  northern  type,  and  is  fully 
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acquainted  with  the  modem  needs  of  education.  His  boys  are  chiefly  boarders  from  the  Belfast 
district,  and  day-boys  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lurgan.  But  his  accommodation  is  not  very 
large,  and  if  the  school  increases  much  there  will  be  new  buildings  required. 

Hevey's  School  at  Mullmgar,  placed  on  my  list,  is  almost  exclusively  a primary  school,  under  the 
management  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  A priest  was  allowed  to  teach  classes  in  classics  on  his  own 
account  in  one  room  of  the  building,  but  he  had  very  few  boys,  and  no  endowment. 

The  Christian  Brothers’  school  was  examined  by  Mr.  Moore. 

The  Masonic  Orphan  school  has  now  been  settled  in  a very  healthful  and  pleasant  house  at 
Sandvmount.  The  building  is  however  not  well  suited  for  a school.  The  school-room  and  dining- 
room are  outside  the  main  building,  and  built  of  wood,  so  that  they  must  be  draughty  and  cold  in 
winter  though  the  master  makes  no  complaint  and  says  he  finds  them  comfortable. 

The ’dormitories  have  their  ceilings  too  low,  and  if  these  were  removed,  as  they  are  on  the  top 
storev  a good  many  more  cubic  feet  of  air  could  be  obtained.  They  are  at  present  ventilated  by 
keeping  windows  open  at  night— a rude  and  dangerous  method  in  the  case  of  delicate  boys,  as  some 
of  them  seemed  to  be.  Again,  the  lavatories  are  down  stairs,  so  that  the  children  must  go  down  from 
the  dormitories  to  wash  in  the  morning.  This  conduces  much  to  insufficient  cleaning,  and  the  scanty 

USThe  schooYis  novTin  the  hands  of  a first-rate  master  who  understands  his  business  thoroughly, 
and  the  Order  may  feel  quite  confident  that  he  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  boys.  Then- 
discipline  and  training  seemed  excellent.  But  as  they  are  elected  without  regard  to  their  know- 
ledge there  are  boys  of  all  stages  together,  and  they  require  to  be  separated  into  more  classes,  and 
separately  taught,  more  than  the  same  number  of  boys  in  other  schools.  This  produces  a pecuhar 
difficulty  for  the  master,  and  should  be  considered  in  giving  him  ample  assistance. 

The  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast — (21  boarders,  238  day  boys  [religions  not  ascer- 
tained!) is  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  school  in  Ireland,  not  only  for  the  large  number 
of  its  day  pupils,  but  for  its  curious  constitution.  It  is  not  under  any  single  head,  but  is 
managed  by  an  oligarchy  of  six  head  masters-each  head  of  one  department— who  have  equal 
authority,  and  who  meet  in  conference  under  the  nominal  presidency  of  each  in  turn  There 
are  9 assistants  to  the  6 head  masters.  There  is  besides  a Board  of  Managers  and  of  Visitors, 
but  these  I believe,  have  little  cause  to  interfere  in  the  working  of.  the  school,  which  is  conducted 
with  great  regularity  and  efficiency  in  each  of  its  departments.  As  a boarding  school,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  failed,  for  though  two  of  the  masters  have  ample  accommodation  in  the  wings 
of  the  building  for  boarders,  there  are  only  twenty-one  now  in  residence.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Belfast  is  not  a suitable  place  for  a boarding  school ; but  it  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  place,  as  the  boarder  must  pass  m his  studies 
beyond  the  control  of  his  own  master  to  other  departments.  The  buildings  are  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  I remarked  that,  though  mainly  a day  school  gymnasia  and  a fine  swimming-  bath  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  library  once  attached  to  each 
department,  has  been  closed  and  abandoned,  so  that  there  is  no  intellectual  stimulus  beyond  that  of 

I found  all  the  entrances,  staircases,  and  school-rooms  exceedingly  dirty,  there  being  no  proper 
staff  of  servants  to  keep  them  clean,  and  no  interest  among  the  various  masters  to  see  it  done— evi- 
dently one  result  of  divided  headship.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  extreme  neglect  of  cleanhness  in 
the  building  is  a great  disgrace  to  Belfast.  ■ , .,  , 

The  answering  in  the  various  subjects  I took  up  was  excellent,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  teaching  is  most  efficient.  But  it  struck  me  rather  as  a great  coaching  estab  ishment  which 
merely  regarded  the  intellectual  attaining  of  a certain  amount  by  the  pupil,  and  neglected  all  moral 
control  or  any  personal  interest  in  the  character  and  general  development  of  the  boys  who  are  hurried 
from  class  to  class  under  various  teachers  who  may  never  see  them  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  this 
seems  to  suit  the  business  instinct  of  the  Belfast  people,  who  pay  a certain  fee  for  having  boys  taught 
a certain  course,  and  get  (so  far)  excellent  value  for  their  money  There  are  no  questions  about 
religion  asked  to  day  boys,  nor  do  they  come  there  except  to  learn  definite  subjects. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  defence  of  this  peculiar  constitution,  that  the  institution  once  performed 
the  work  taken  up  by  the  Queen's  College,  and  had  a fall  staff  of  professors,  and  a library  The 
professoriate,  and  most  of  the  books,  passed  to  the  College.  In  former  yearn  some  Koman  Cathol.es 
attended  even  as  boarders,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  is  a special  department  for  natural 
science  with  a separate  lecture-room  and  appointments,  but  as  yet  there  are  very  few  pupils.  How. 
ever  we  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  it,  this  institution  performs  a very  valuable  function,  and  is 
excellently  organised,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a model  National  school  with  higher  subjects, 
bv  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  head  master  in  English.  But  the  knowledge  imparted  is  rather 
the  knowledge  fit  for  examinations  than  the  knowledge  which  will  form  and  stimulate  true  scholar- 
ship In  this  respect  it  seems  to  be  very  analogous  to  St.  Stanislaus  College.  It  is  to  be  desired, 
however  that,  if  the  managers  think  it  desirable  to  afford  their  day  boys  the  luxuries  of  gymnastics 
and  swimming  baths,  they  should  also  cultivate  in  them  the  habit  of  neatness,  and  this  would  above 
all  things  be  done  if  the  entrances  and  staircases  of  the  building  were  properly  cleaned,  and  an 
ante-room  prepared,  in  which  every  boy  should  keep  (as  they  do  at  St.  Stanislaus  , a pair  of  dean 
house-shoes,  which  should  be  put  on  as  he  enters  the  school.  There  should  also  be  a proper  staff  of 
servants  to  keep  the  house  clean.  It  is  now  in  the  condition  of  the  large  Roman  Catholic  colle0e 
buildings  which  I have  visited  in  various  places,  where  there  are  perhaps  six  servants  kept  to  clean 
a building  requiring  at  least  twelve,  and  these  six  seem  not  to  have  the  smallest  notion  of  then- 
duties.  This  is  a reprehensible  feature  in  lrish  schools,  because  there  is  nothing  more  certain  to 
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prejudice  respectable  parents  at  first  sight,  very  justly  too,  than  dirt  in  the  very  face  and  fore-front 
of  a school.  It  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  combat  without  ceasing  against  one  of  the  chief 
national  vices,  which  reaches  . even  into  the  educated  classes. 

The  Belfast  Academy  is  in  a transition  state,  and  is  but  nominally  worked  in  a temporary  place, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  very  handsome  buildings  at  the  north  end  of  Belfast,  and  well 
separated  from  most  of  the  other  day  schools.  1 did  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  inspect  the 
school  in  a condition  which  was  so  transitory,  that  my  report  must  have  been  obsolete  before  it  was 
printed.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  Academy  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  schools  in 
Ireland.  Considering,  however,  the  active  competition  of  other  large  and  efficient  day  schools  in  the 
town,  it  is  essential  that  the  governors,  who  are  not  educators,  but  shrewd  business  men,  should 
put  the  whole  conduct  of  the  school  from  the  very  outset  into  the  hands  of  a young  vigorous  head- 
master familiar  with  the  new  theories 'and  fashions  in  education,  and  likely  to  attract  boys  by  his 
reputation  and  connexions.  To  delay  in  doing  this  would  be  a serious  injury  to  the  school.  They 
should  also  insist  on  making  their  Academy  a contrast  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  to  the  other  Belfast 
schools,  which  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect. 


VII.  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


St.  Malachi’s  College,  Belfast. — (58  boarders,  150  day  boys). — The  assistants  are  5 priests 
and  5 laymen.  This  school  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  those  diocesan  schools  or  colleges 
which  . were  evidently  once  intended  to  be  affiliated  to  a Catholic  University,  but  which  are 
now  diverted  into  the  pursuit  of  two  objects  only  (1.)  the  finding  out  and  preliminary  training 
of  candidates  for  Maynooth;  (2.)  the  competing  for  the  intermediate  prizes.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  them  with  the  non-Catholic  higher  schools.  They  have  no  direct  endowment  except 
their  buildings,  which  have  been  built  by  subscriptions,  or  from  the  funds  of  the  diocese.  They 
are  intended  to  educate  even  the  lowest  classes,  and  the  charge  made  for  boarders — at  this  school 
£33  per  annum,  at  some  of  them  even  less— is  meant  to  tempt  the  sons  of  poorer  farmers 
to  come  to  them  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  them  for  the  priesthood.  At  the  same  time  I am  not 
aware  that  any  pressure  is  put  on  the  pupils  in  this  direction.  In  several  of  them  I found,  however, 
that  theological  pupils  had  certain  privileges.  By  theological  pupils  are  meant  those  intended 
for  Maynooth ; theological  instruction  proper  is  not,  I believe,  given  in  any  of  them.  As  in  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  of  this  kind,  I found  ventilation  neglected,  and  little  care  to  supply  the  boys  with 
means  of  recreation  or  encouragement  for  culture.  The  dormitories  were,  indeed,  constructed  with  a 
great  show  of  ventilating  apparatus,  but  when  I visited  them  (about  1 o’clock  in  the  day)  the  beds 
were  only  being  made;  the  windows  had  not  been  opened  that  day  at  all  on  account  of  the  cold,  and 
consequently  the  air  was  little  short  of  poisonous.  The  rector  informed  me  that  the  servants’  orders 
were  to  open  the  windows  every  morning ; but  of  course  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  evading  these 
orders ; for  the  hatred  which  the  Irish  of  the  lower  class  have  for  ventilation  is  something  remark- 
able. If  any  one  will  visit  any  of  these  Roman  Catholic  colleges  at  study  time,  and  enter  the  rooms 
where  a large  number  of  students,  with  many  jets  of  gas  burning,  with  all  the  windows  shut,  keep 
themselves  very  warm  while  they  read,  he  will,  indeed,  wonder  whether  any  real  intellectual  work 
can  be  produced  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

In  St.  Malaphi’s  College  I found  much  careful  teaching,  and  fair  answering  in  most  of  the 
elementary  subjects.  In  dictation  the  boys  were  very  good,  and  so  in  Euclid  and  arithmetic.  The  rector 
regretted  that  the  want  of  endowment  prevented  him  from  adequately  teaching  natural  science,  for 
which  he  has  good  appliances  left  him  by  the  late  R.  C.  Bishop.  But  all  attempts  to  obtain’ any 
answering  in  subjects  outside  the  intermediate  course  were  idle.  In  fact  the  rector  expressly  dis- 
couraged general  culture,  and  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  read  newspapers.  “If  they  want  to  read,” 
he  said  to  me,  “ let  them  read  their  business.” 

Other  Catholic  Colleges. — I went  over  the  buildings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Colleges  at 
Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Athlone.  That  at  Athlone  is  about  to  be  closed,  and  presently  turned  into  an 
Industrial  school.  The  rest  were  more  or  less  empty,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  bad  season,  and 
the  consequent  agricultural  depression  in  Ireland,  which  has  kept  many  farmers  from  sendino-  their 
sons  to  them.  I proposed  to  examine  the  College  at  Armagh,  if  the  Rector  would  name  a suitable 
day,  but  have  not  since  heard  from  him.  At  Cavan  the  Bishop  showed  me  every  kindness.  1 do  not 
think  that  his  College  differs  in  any  important  feature  from  that  at  Belfast,  save  that  the  number 
of  day  boys  is  evanescent ; indeed  the  boarders  (60)  make  up  the  principal  part.  But  here  also 
many  beds  were  empty,  and  the  Institution,  which  charges  the  minimum,  and  can  only  prosper  by 
a minute  profit  on  each  boy,  is  not  at  present  successful. 

It  is  not  likely  that  additional  endowments  given  to  those  Colleges  would  do  more  than  attain  for 
their  boys  additional  Intermediate  prizes,  and  secure  to  the  Church  a larger  number  of  intelligent 
candidates  for  the  Priesthood.  For  it  is  certain  that  this  latter  will  always  be  a main  object  with 
the  Bishop  and  Diocesan  authorities,  who  keep  such  Colleges  under  their  complete  control.  I say 
this  though  they  all  insisted  on  the  completely  lay  character  of  the  teaching,  and  the  readiness 
with  winch  they  seek  and  accept  pupils  who  do  not  seek  to  enter  the  Priesthood.  It  is  only  fair  to 
respect  and  to  record  here  these  assurances,  but  I cannot  see  how  a great  and  united  profession  like 
tlm  Catholic  Priesthood  can  avoid  the  constant  and  anxious  endeavour  to  enlist  able  recruits  for 
their  ranks,  nor  do  I know  any  other  means  of  obtaining  them  comparable  to  the  influences  which 
they  can  legitimately  bring  to  bear  in  these  Colleges. 
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The  French  College,  Blackrock. — (280  boarders,  34  day-boys ; there  are  3 1 teachers,  each  usually 
occupied  with  one  subject  only).  Of  the  large  number  of  boarders  at  this  most  successful  school, 
about  70,  and  these  the  best,  are  theological  students,  selected  to  supply  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; these  pay  reduced  fees.  Thirty  more 
are  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  they  are  older  than  ordinary  schoolboys,  and  pay 
for  their  special  position  74  guineas.  The  ordinary  boarders’  fees  are  45  guineas,  and  therefore  about 
the  same  as  those  at  St.  Stanislaus’.  The  school  founded  from  the  funds  of  the  order  has  become  not 
only  self-suppordng,  but  handsomely  endowed  by  its  own  success,  so  much  so  that  very  high  salaries 
are  paid  to  the  lay  teachers,  nine  in  number  now  employed,  and  a good  many  school  exhibitions  are 
given  to  younger  boys.  At  the  Intermediate  examinations  this  school  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  The  pupiis  are  recruited  from  the  most  respectable  Homan  Catholic  classes  in  the 
country.  I found  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  exceptionally  developed,  and  there  were  many 
boys  learning  even  Spanish,  but  this,  I suppose,  for  missionary  purposes.  The  play-grounds  are 
not  very  attractive,  being  somewhat  confined  by  neighbouring  villas,  but  the  boys  seemed  cheerful 
and  keen  about  games.  The  dormitories  were  well  ventilated,  but  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
house  as  to  sweeping  and  other  neatness  left  something  to  be  desired. 

The  principal  has  very  large  and  independent  views  about  education,  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  low  standard  of  the  prize  and  scholarship  examinations 
at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  boys  having  obtained  distinctions  there,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  send  home  to  their  parents  on  account  of  their  stolid  and  invincible  ignorance.  This 
has  a most  injurious  influence  on  their  class-fellows  who  remain  at  school,  and  often  takes  away  from 
his.  care  lads  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  something. 

He  objects  altogether  to  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  says  that  his  profession  is  ruined  by 
the  complete  subjugation  of  all  school-work  to  the  fixed  programme,  which  is  quite  insufficient  to 
occupy  the  better  boys  for  a year,  and  which  thus  seriously  impairs  their  progress.  He  fully  agrees 
with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  that  examination  not  to  test  the  coaching  in  particular  books,  but  the 
various  methods  of  teaching  at  divers  schools,  and  that  if  no  course  were  prescribed,  very  different 
and  far  sounder  results  would  be  attained.  He  thus  differs  fundamentally  from  the  theory  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  St.  Stanislaus’  College.  He  also  protests  against  the  variety  of  unimportant  subjects 
which  produce  results  fees,  and  thinks  that  a minimum  of  at  least  35  per  cent,  should  be  struck  off 
the  answering  if  these  subjects  are  retained.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  my  own  con- 
clusions backed  by  the  experience  of  this  enlightened  and  experienced  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster. 


St.  Stanislaus’  College,  Tullamore. — (164  boarders,  no  day  boys).  There  are  20  assistants, 
not  including  the  Rector  and  Vice -Rector. — The  Rector  of  this  large  school  willingly  permitted 
inspection,  though  not  classing  his  school  as  endowed.  But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  a 
school  supported  by  the  Jesuit  Order  can  be  called  unendowed,  in  any  practical  sense.  The  Ordei 
supplies  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  ready  trained,  and  taking  no  salary  beyond  their  mere 
support.  The  Rector  being,  ex  liypothesi,  without  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a family,  or  permitted 
to  amass  money,  spends  all  the  profits  of  the  school  upon  its  improvement.  The  average  bills  of 
the  boys  amount  to  £55  per  annum,  and  thus,  even  allowing  for  some  free  boys  admitted  by  the 
Rector,  there  is  an  income  of  more  than  £8,000  to  support  the  school.  Perhaps  not  more  than 
one-half  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  boys.  The  rest  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
Jesuit  teachers,  the  salaries  of  a few  lay  assistants,  the  large  hospitalities  of  the  establishment,  and 
its  general  improvement.  The  buildings,  and  a considerable  farm  at  a low  rent,  are  entrusted  by 
the  Order  to  the  Rector.  Such  is  the  enormous  benefit  gained  by  the  existence  of  celibate 
teaching  orders  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  results  in  the  case  of  this  college  are  com- 
mensurate. Everything  is  richly  and  completely  appointed— and  there  is  constant  entertaining 
of  visitors.  All  the  buildings  are  in  thorough  repair,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  boys  are  supplied 
with  three  good  school  libraries,  besides  a fourth  reference  library  for  the  higher  school,  and  a 
masters’  library.  They  have  a good  cricket  ground,  and  large  ball-alley,  and  so  carefully  are  sports 
encouraged,  that  a yearly  sum  is  charged  in  the  # accounts  for  subscription  to  them.  Sports 
may  in°  fact  be  regarded  in  this  school  as  compulsory.  Hence  their  cricket  is  the  best 
to  be  found  at  any  school  (except  perhaps  Portarlington)  in  Ireland.  Moreover  there  are 

several  billiard  rooms  in  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  pi-izes  are  even  given  for  proficiency 
in  playing  whist  and  chess..  There  are  six  bath  rooms  in  the  house,  and  special  arrangements  at 
the  gate-lodge  for  bathing  in  the  adjoining  river.  There  are  two  separate  infirmaries.  There  is 
also  a debating  club,  and  in  many  respects,  the  establishment  combines  the  character  of  a boarding 
school,  and  of  a coaching  place  for  elder  boys  who  are  already  matriculated  in  the  London  University, 
or  working  for  Civil  Service  appointments.  When  I visited  the  school,  an  examination  was  actually 
beino-  conducted  by  an  examiner  sent  from  London  for  that  University,  and  thus  I had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  best  classes.  The  elder  boys  are  allowed  a good  deal  of  liberty,  and  even  smoking 
is  not  prohibited  in  their  case.  There  are  a great  many  arrangements  peculiar  to  this  school, 
partly  the  result  of  the  well  tried  and  perfect  Jesuit  system,  partly  the  work  of  the  present 
able  and  enlightened  Rector.  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned  I noticed 
an  admirable  rule  that  all  boys  coming  in  took  off  their  dirty  boots  -in  a convenient  corridor, 
and  placed  them  in  a numbered  spot  on  a rack  over  a hot  water  pipe.  Thus  the  boots  were  rapidly 
dried,  and  nothing  but  clean  house  shoes  worn  indoors.  There  is  besides  an  excellent  hot  room  for 
clothes,  and  a tailoring  room,  to  which  any  torn  clothes  can  be  at  once  brought,  and  replaced  from 
the  boy’s  stores  which  are  there  kept  under  his  number. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  which  is  much  stricter  than  would  perhaps,  be  tolerated  in 
Protestant  schools,  there  were  many  points  new  to  me  and  very  interesting.  The  Prefects,  Jesuit 
fathers  with  moral  control,  are  separate  from  the  masters,  and  are  constantly  with  the  boys. 
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In  case  of  an  offence  against  a Prefect,  he  reports  it  to  another,  who  punishes  the  boy,  in  serious 
cases  with  the  Rector’s  consent.  Thus  the  offended  Prefect  never  can  revenge  himself  by  vindictive 
punishment.  No  formal  flogging  is  allowed. 

In  the  working  of  classes,  there  is  first  the  excellent  rule  of  the  order,  that  none  shall  work  more 
than  two  hours  continuously,  and  thus  the  working  hours  are  far  better  distributed  than  elsewhere, 
and  diversified  with  study  in  a different  room.  Secondly  there  is  the  curious  principle  of  dividing 
each  class  into  two  compartments  in  which  each  boy  is  matched  against  a special  rival,  and  the  two 
divisions  struggle  to  gain  an  aggregate  superiority  in  answering,  for  which  they  obtain  credit. 
This  is  a better  method  than  that  of  moving  up  each  boy  in  class  according  as  he  answers  what  the 
boy  above  him  misses — a clumsy  and  disturbing  process  during  lessons,  which  I saw  in  operation  at 
the  City  of  London  School.  Thirdly,  there  is  a good  collection  of  physical  instruments,  and  every 
boy  in  the  school  is  taught  natural  science — a matter  on  which  the  Rector  lays  great  stress.  In 
my  opinion  the  number  of  subjects  already  taught  in  schools  is  too  great,  and  if  we  except  the 
university  students  living  at  the  college,  no  class  is  benefited  by  it. 

The  intellectual  outcome  of  all  this  splendid  discipline  did  not  appear  to  me  commen- 
surate. I repeat  that  the  best  pupils  were  at  the  moment  under  examination,  and  as  my 
visit  was  rather  one  of  courtesy  than  of  formal  inspection,  I did  not  obtain  a thorough 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  classes.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  energies  of  the 
place  were  directed  to  passing  various  competitions,  especially  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and 
that  this  running  along  fixed  grooves  has  a very  injurious  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  mind.  I 
should  expect  that  while  turning  out  many  successful  pupils,  and  thus  gaining  much  credit,  and 
perhaps  justly,  with  the  public;  the  system  of  this  College  will  produce  few  real  scholars  or  men  of 
science.  The  boys  I examined  seemed  to  me  not  to  have  thought  round  their  subject  in  the  way 
that  boys  of  the  same  age  in  English  schools  are  encouraged  to  do.  The  answering  in  Euclid  was 
indifferent,  possibly  because  I asked  questions  out  of  the  regular  groove  which  pays  at  examinations. 
The  Rector  thinks  that  he  labours  under  unfair  disadvantage  in  not  having  endowments  in  the 
shape  of  scholarships  for  his  pupils.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  if  such  scholarships  entailed  upon  them 
additional  competitions,  they  must  do  more  harm  than  good.  I am  quite  averse  to  encouraging 
the  present  greed  of  ignorant  parents  to  make  their  children’s  education  a lucrative  speculation. 

The  relation  of  the  college  to  the  university  question  has  constantly  occupied  the  Rector,  and  he  has 
busied  himself  much  in  the  various  attempts  to  obtain  a system  of  university  examinations  for  his 
boys  after  the  London  fashion.  The  new  Irish  University  will  probably  be  arranged  (like  the 
Intermediate  system)  in  such  a manner  as  to  suit  his  views  exactly. 

Though  the  various  school  boards  and  head  masters  through  Ireland  may  find,  as  I did,  a certain 
restraint  among  the  boys,  which  divers  people  will  attribute  to  divers  causes,  they  would  all  profit 
greatly  by  visiting  the  college,  and  learning  from  it  the  many  points  of  good  management,  of  neat- 
ness, and  of  order  which  make  it  quite  exceptional  in  the  country. 

I may  add,  in  fairness  to  the  school,  that  I examined  it  just  after  a vacation,  so  that  the  boys 
were  somewhat  rusty  in  their  back  work. 


VIII. — Miscellaneous  Modern  Foundations  and  Non-Endowed  Schools  which 
solicited  Inspection. 

The  Academic  Institute  of  Coleraine  (60  boarders,  70  day  boys,  5 resident  and  2 non-resident 
assistants)  is  a large  and  flourishing  school.  When  1 visited  it  the  boys  had  just  re-assembled  after  an 
epidemic  of  scarlatina,  so  that  the  number  of  boarders  was  not  up  to  the  normal  strength.  The  whole 
house  had  undergone  thorough  painting  and  whitewashing,  and  looked  very  clean.  Some  defects  in 
ventilation  were  at  the  time  in  process  of  being  remedied.  In  addition  to  this  improvement  the 
governors  should  add  (1)  a detached  hospital”;  (2)  a covered  gymnasium,  which  in  our  damp  climate 
is  of  the  last  importance ; (3)  a proper  play-ground,  free  of  rent,  and  adapted  to  playing  the  modern 
games.  In  older  days  any  field  was  thought  sufficient  for  a play-ground.  The  requirements  of 
modem  amusements  are  much  more  exacting,  and  so  large  and  thriving  a school  as  this  should  at 
once  be  provided  with  these  new  necessary  appointments.  There  was  also  a want  of  a good  library 
for  the  boys — a deficiency  which  should  be  remedied  by  a small  tax  on  outgoing  boys,  and  by  a grant 
to  the  master.  A very  small  sum  expended  annually  at  book  auctions  would  acquire  good  copies 
of  all  the  older  standard  works  at  a cost  less  than  the  value  of  the  binding.  This  school  is 
provided  in  a manner  quite  peculiar  to  it  with  a plunge  bath  in  the  basement  story  of  the  house — 
an  admirable  arrangement  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  master.  As  regards  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  boys,  I found  them  much  more  advanced  in  science  and  English  than  in  classics  or 
French,  and  this  I attribute  mainly  to  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  Coleraine  people,  who  like  the 
people  of  Belfast  are  too  essentially  “ business  people”  to  understand  the  value  of  a classical  education, 
which  does  not  represent  immediate  money  value.  The  present  master  is  fully  alive  to  this  defect 
and  is  doing  everything  to  counteract  it,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  when  many  boys  will  not  go  on  to 
the  universities.  They  are  all  taught  book-keeping. 

The  religious  difficulty,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  north,  seems  hardly  to  exist.  Boys  of  various 
religions  meet  without  any  difference,  and  dogmatic  questions  are  never  asked. 

This  was  one  ot  the  schools  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  French  was  very  incorrect,  as  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  school  fully  appreciated  its  uselessness  in  the  preparation  for  the  Intel-mediate 
Examination. 
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PortablikgtoN  Schooi.^T-07  boardere,  5 dayboy^S 

school  at  the  wish  of  the  head  mastei,  and  found  ?.  u„gn  most  comfortably  fitted  up  with 

though  old,  and  not  very  lofty,  especially  in  the  dormito  , ventilated  late  at 

cubicles  perhaps  not  the  best  arrangement  ln^iph ^ ^ ^n  play-grouti^,  ball-courts,  gymnasia, 

night,  and  in  all  the  class  rooms  there  was  Plenty  schooiPstands  with  St.  Stanislaus’,  quite  at 

swimming  baths,  and  every  other  reasonable  comfor  , ^ head  master  ; the  diet  is,  perhaps, 

the  head  of  the  Irish  schools.  No  expense  has  been  spare  y with  open  dormitories,  and 

rather  too  luxurious,  and  there  is  a separate  house  for  the  owe^  oo  v J °P  ;a  games  and 

a drawing-room  where  the  little  boys  assemble  m the  evenmg  and  spen^tne  ^ wholis 

music.  Nothing  can  bo  more  attractive  than  this  ang  "f “hr  Sor  boys,  who  are 

to  external 

p^,^W^^«^=oees. 

has  not  been  more  widely  attempted,  ^ Xe  Go ver nin<r  Boards  would  not  sanction.  And  yet 
hold  outlay  at  the  beginning,  which  most  of  the  «over°*“°  , ;n  the  way  of  many  Irish 

the  deficiency  in  elegaSt  externals  and  m 

schools,  and  the  main  reason  why  so  many  of  the  nallY  high,  mly,  I think,  be 

Whether  the  intellectual  comhtion  of  Portarlwgten  stol  *nd8  equ.  y , to  en4owed 

doubted.  The  head  master  pointed  out  tc 2 compete  on  fair  terms.  More- 
schools  where  they  obtain  scholarships  and  |hat  therefore  hi  ;t;  ”ld  les  with  the  mildest 

over,  he  absolutely  refuses  to  grind  his  boys  m the  “llb ® fe7and  Sir  dictation  exercises  to  me 
discipline.  The  boys' handwriting  was  not  properly  ^ 2 that  some  of  the  assistants 

were  bad.  In  classics,  the  answering  was  fsifyeosi  pi  p d fc  k arv  better 

then  (October  22,1879)  at  the  school  were  not  sufficiently  ^ a school 

method  ot  spending  the  idle  or  perverted  They  have  all 

as  this,  while  successful,  or  when  promising,  for  the ^appointment ot  i f nt ^gmg „f assistants 

“dG“m“ " partical“ly  ate>"  to- a,,d 

many  boys  have  made  some  progress  in  them. 

ParsonsteteaSchool(o3boarders,10d;v-bo^)isa^verywellsituatedtnepaiMioiy  jndee'd  tbe  separate 

but  successful  both  under  the  former  and  the  present  haldly  sufficient  for  their 

rooms  intended  for  an  infirmary  were  occupied,  anck  a^olionl-house,  that  few  head-masters 

purpose.  Yet  in  Ireland  it  is  so  risky  an  mvestm^t  to  nmre^  ^school^no  reside,  and 

will  attempt  it  , ™ well  asL  those  of  the  officers  on  duty  ■ 

thus  this  school  serves  as  a day-school  for  their  cminre  , treated,  though  in  many  lesser 

in  the  garrison.  I found  the  boys vSv^rfduety,  and  °an  urinal  adjoining 
details,  more  neatness  were  desirable.  Tb le  sc  1 (,onvenieIld  in  answering  the  boys  did  not 
the  house  was  not  pure  The  °“tSr0™d V th  * , ^ oni„  been  a short  time  at  school,  and  had  come 
strike  me  favourably.  No  doubt  many  of  them  I ad  only,oee^  ftr  ^ t0  dlday 

from  home  perfectly  Ignorant.  For  it  acnoired  idle  habits  and  a dislike  for  learning, 

parting  with  their  boys  from  home  until  they  fi  ood  .gp,  waste  of  time,  and  turn  out 

They  do  not  the  less  expect  that  schoolmasters  are  t KO  ^ ^ trained  0ll  the  0ther  band, 

their  boys  as  advanced  as  those  who  have ! b“e“  ®.  J ; from  the  fact  that  the  assistants  were 
perhaps  part  of  the  indifierent  ^wem^tome ^nnght  ™ ftjm  the^^  gtffl  lMad-master 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  did  not  teach  up  jreland— that  of  working  a preparatory 

deserves  great  credit  for  carrying  out  an  idea  n divisions  of  St.  Stanislaus',  Armagh,  and 

school,  to  which  little  boys  can  be  saf My  se S' , h?  ^ ot  ptofesaedly  of  this  kind,  though  all  admit 

little’boys  to  England  which  has  determined 
parents  to  educate  them  altogether  outside  this  country. 

Kingstown  School  (29  f ^eSJd°:a’i^1hivht reputattem  especially  since  the  rise  of 

unendowed  school  has  for  a long  toe i e^oy ed ^ wgich  its  pupils  have  been  singularly 

competitive  examinations  for  the  Army  and  hing  establishment  with  a school,  and  many 

successful.  In  fact  it  combines  the  advantages  ot  a o o much  as  36  guineas  for  their 

of  the  day-boys  are  really  over  the  If  non-resident  masters,  generally 

special  teaching.  Thess i classes  in  the  day  to  speeial  teaching. 

University  men  of  the  highest  calibre,  n fee  for  an  Irish  school.  The  boarders 

But  no  day-boy  pays  less  than  14  guineas  “ .“gla  healthfMly  situated,  and  the  buildings 
do  not  pay  more  than  the  aveiage.  I he  , R . +v.e  s|10rfc  tenure  of  the  lease  of  both 

though  old  and  enlarged  Pal^^r^mof  mconvpnie^  obtain  any  large  investment 

■ ground  and  buildings,  and  the  ™t,“  “school  0au  keep  up  well  with  modem  require- 

fcom  a bead  master,  and  without  such  mvtotmnt » i®001*  h;  ^tiin  reach.  In  the  boys 
ments.  There- is,  however,  a good  fguigent  masters  there  have 

answering  I found  the  French  examination  of  setting  papers  in  natural 

philosojihy  to  boy“s  It  ra(m?ed  t/know  and  perfectly  ignorant  of,  trigonometry.  But.  tins  is  on  y 
one  poiut  among  many  such. 
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254  the  endowed  schools  commission. 

General  Review  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  Grammar  Schools. 

I should  premise  that  though  my  principal  duty  was  criticism,  and  I have  therefore  spoken 
clearly  and  without  mercy  concerning  the  defects  of  the  Irish  schools,  no  fair  inspection  could  fail  to 

h*1  3UantIty  °f  h°neSfc  lftS  f°rk  done  by  bofch  head  “asters,  assistants,  and  pupils. 
Most  of  the  head  masters  are  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  (originally  at  least)  of  leal 
lor  their  profession  Many  of  the  assistants  are  m no  way  inferior  to  them  in  either  quality  and  it 
was  often  a wonder  to  me  that  the  younger  among  them  taught  so  well  as  they  did,  seeing  that  they  did 
not  regard  their  duties  as  permanent  or  likely  to  lead  to  advancement.  But  from  these  very  conditions 
arose  the  many  exceptions  I noted  in  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  slovenlv 
f lasse1s ,ot  intelligent  and  diligent  children.  As  for  the  boys,  I considered  that  wherever 
they | were  fairiy  and  kindly  treated  they  were  easily  to  be  managed,  and  more  easily  to  be  taught  than 
English  boys-1  mean  more  easily  taught  owing  to  intellectual  quickness,  for  in  point  of  order 
and  method  it  was  not  so.  The  real  faults  of  Irish  boys,  so  far  as  they  differ  in  degree  from  those 
of  other  boys  are,  perhaps,  a little  more  idleness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Irishman  has  more  means 
wan7o7,J^nf  rSS  hlS  certain! y more  thriftlessness,  shown  in  Ids 

want  of  regularity,  and  his  want  of  order  and  tidiness.  There  is,  no  doubt  also,  a less  attention  to. 
cleanliness  which  arises  from  the  general  neglect  of  this  virtue  among  the  people.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  certainly  morally  cleaner  than  his  English  or  German  or  French  equal.  Gross  offences 

masters  *U  th®.I?'ish  schoo]s>  and  cause  but  little  difficulty  to  the 

masters.  As  to  the  charge  of  untruthfulness,  which  certainly  prevades  the  lower  classes  generally 
“ anirS°n>bth0USht  a natl0nal  characteristic,  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  a feature  in 
d th  fc  W1^h  ProPer  manaSe“ent  it  ought  to  produce  no  special  difficulty.  I examined 
this  matter  very  carefully,  and  am  convinced  that  in  a sensitive  race,  and  one  even  now  not 
mdeed Easier  for  s®lf-resPect  which  is  only  created  by  national  freedom  and  importance.it  is! 
ndeed,  easier  foi  a master  to  induce  lying  by  tyranny,  unfairness,  or  stupidity,  than  it  would  be  to. 

iateS  • . " 5ngl^ld-.,  Foiv“  lrish  more  from  a flogging,  and  is  more  prone  toSpW. 

against  ill-used  authority.  Yet  any  complaints  of  general  untruthfulness  are  not  the  less  a contessioJ 
of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  probably  a confession  of  injustice  and  cruelty 

Charaftei  i°f  th<j  Insb  b°ys  at  most  of  the  EnRlish  public  schools  afford  indeed 
sufficient  refutation  of  such  a charge.  The  real  want  in  training  Irish  boys  is  a very  firm  but 

^filous'cam6’  TwTS  order  anf  neatnes?'  punctuality  and  thoroughness  of  work,  with  constant 
k hif  W H 7’t!ie1geDfal  impression  produced  by  a survey  of  the  Irish  Grammar  schools 
“ 1 h 1 great  deal  ,1S  bemg.  done  for  the  youth  of  Ireland,  while  there  are  many  earnest 

and  able  men  engaged  m teacning  and  m improving  the  condition  of  education,  all  these  efforts  are 
efforffcs^r  scattered  efforts,  and  the  results  produced  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  which 
be  expected  from  the  existing  national  endowments  both  of  money  and  of  talent.  For  the  Irish 
ation  wrth  all  its  patent  faults,  is  a clever  nation;  Irish  boys  are  above  the.  average  in  smartness  and 
lipected75  ^ he  SyStem  eduCatl0n  were  at  aU  Perfect>  §reafc  intellectual  results  might  fairly  be 

and  t0,itheS7eSU!t?  “7  be  divided  j“t0  fchose  which  a°fc  upon  the  schools  from  without 

and  those  to  be  found  in  their  internal  economy.  To  take  these  in  their  order  : 

, b c°mes  the  want  of  endowment— a,  complaint  which  would,  perhaps,  not  have  been 

be  rS,  bll^for  th®  Proxmity  of  England,  with  the  lavish  wealth  of  its  old  foundations.  And  itshould 
be  remembered,  that  such  establishments  as  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  others,  show  that  without 
one  penny  of  endowment,  people  who  are  in  earnest  about  education  can  found  great  schools  and 
!!hfcb7ewneT1Se-1STmT  ,tborougbly  self-supporting  than  a successful  school.  It  is  not  money 
wanting  in  Ireiand  for  such  a purpose ; it  is  rather  want  of  earnestness  about  education 
want  ofentei  prise  m its  management,  and  the  consequent  distrust  felt  by  Irish  people  in  anvtliinv 

«ie  fS^ifth1 T dS  ffHng  iS'  °f  C°U1"e’  inCreaSed  by  ibe  contrast  of  England^  and  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  richer  classes  can  now  send  their  sons  there  & ’ y 

It  is,  indeed  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  ever  rival  the  public  schools  in  England  but  the 
number  of  Irish  boys  sent  to  them  is  really  small.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  head  master 
of  Foyle  College  that  the  competition  is  with  smaller  and  inferior  schools  in  England— schools  which 
piofess  to  educate  boys  for  about  the  terms  usual  in  Ireland  (£60  per  annum) ; a proper  organization 
of  the  Irish  endowments  ought  to  make  Irish  schools  easily  successful  as  against  the&se  [ sn? 
ofrtlTrvte°V  b*1- 1 have  sympathy  Wlth  the  cry  for  “ore  endowment ; it  is  merely  another  form 
bwrita"  "sices, S cT  T7  ej;es  Ied”™.S  Uie  majority  of  ths  people  to  the  condition  of 
Lpeesfr o,»  w ithou"  " “ ever>'thmS  ol“  m“st &om  within,  not  by 

tin?  ™t°  lhC  Ua°f'  dissipation,  of  endowments,  comes  the  want  of  proper  inspec- 

tion and  control.  Most  of  the  Irish  schools  I visited  had  never  been  inspected  : they  Lav  o n their- 
"km  isolation;  until  the  foundation  of  the  schoolmasters’  association,  a vely  hi  yS  So  the 
principal  schoolmasters  had  never  met  each  other.  Thus  defects  are  a, loVed  to  Zw  uTftta  Ihe 
mere  ignorance  of  isolation,  which  any  periodical  inspection  would  at  once  check  ^remove 

These  may  be  called  the  negative  causes  of  the  defects  in  Irish  schools,  which  act  from  without 

» unhealtliy  stimulus  by  the  . 

ci the  *&***&  schools  with  insuffi- 
■ TSp  f°r  .y™PIe-  th.ere  h“  be™  considerable  outlay  in  some  schools  in  erecting  separate  cubicles 

°P»  tP0  manyUgrave 

impress  theoutside  world.  It  is  based,  too,  on  the  very 
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children  shall  not  be  marked  in  after  life  as  provincials  by  their  speech,  But  to  this  feeling  far  more 
important  objects  are  often  sacrificed. 

The  imitation  of  the  flogging  system  at  the  older  English  public  schools  is  the  most  unreasonable 
of  all  these  defects. 

(d).  Vastly  more  important  is  the  false  stimulus  now  supplied  in  the  system  of  intermediate 
examinations  established  by  Government.  This  system  at  best,  and  with  all  possible  precautions, 
must  tend  to  substitute  for  the  good  schoolmaster  the  successful  coach ; it  must  tend  to  subordinate 
the  o-eneral  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  boys  to  the  attainment  of  money  successes  at  a special 
examination.  Thus  the  school  most  successful  in  all  Ireland  at  the  last  competition  is  the  very 
school  which  has  most  assimilated  itself  to  a grinding  establishment,  and  which  takes  no  thought 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  its  pupils  beyond  their  actual  working  hours.  So  strong  a mercenary 
spirit  has  been  excited  both  in  masters  and  parents  by  this  system,  that  all  the  schools  in 
Ireland,  with  one  exception  (the  Friends’  School  in  Waterford),  have  been  forced  into  the 
competition ; every  boy  is  being  taught  the  Intermediate  course,  every  error  in  the  management  of 
that  course  is  affecting  the  whole  country,  and  the  best  educator  is  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  or  do 
more  than  protest  against  any  of  the  defects.  But  the  only  protests  hitherto  of  importance,  have 
come  from  the  very  bodies  which  ought  not  to  have  had  such  importance,  I mean  the  associations  of 
schoolmasters  with  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  examination.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  school- 
masters, whose  boys  come  to  them  very  late,  clamour  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  age  of  candi- 
dates, while  others,  who  find  they  cannot  create  good  scholars  in  a very  short  period,  urge  the 
multiplication  of  subjects,  and  the  equalization  of  courses,  in  order  that  a general  smattering  in  the 
elements  of  many  things  may  outweigh  the  sound  knowledge  of  a few  great  subjects.  This 
produces  large  result  fees,  but  what  about  the  interests  of  knowledge  ? 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  defects  within  the  schools  themselves,  so  far  as  these  can  fairly  be 
separated  from  external  causes  ; for,  of  course,  all  of  them  act  and  react,  produce  and  result  from,  one 
another.  . 

1.  Foremost  is  the  difficulty  of  old  head  masters.  I found  in  England  that  such  an  obstacle  would 
not  be  tolerated.  In  the  newer  schemes  he  is  required  to  retire  at  sixty,  and  generally  pays  something 
yearly  towards  his  own  pension,  which  is  supplemented  by  funds  from  the  Governing  Body.  . But  in 
many  others  there  is  no  such  provision,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  understood  that  he  must  retire  after 
a reasonable  tenure  of  his  office,  and  generally  much  earlier  than  sixty.  The  result  is  that  the 
spectacle  of  a school  languishing  under  an  old  and  weary  head  master,  so  frequent  in  Ireland, 
is  unknown  among  the  better  schools  in  England.  Still  less,  I suppose,  could  we  find,  as  we  do  in 
Ireland,  men  of  no  scholastic  competence  obtaining  by  interest  or  otherwise  the  management  of  an 
Endowed  school  as  a sort  of  pension.  When  the  school  dies  away  the  assistants  are  dismissed,  no 
new  scholars  acquired,  and  the  head  master  lives  on  the  income  of  the  endowment  in  part  of  the 
school-house,  allowing  the  rest  to  fall  into  decay.  These  are  the  worst  cases.  But  there  are  many 
others  where  the  head  master,  having  no  retirement  provided,  is  obliged  to  stay  against  his  will,  and  so 
stops  the  way  of  younger,  if  not  abler,  men,  who  would  at  once  restore  the  school  to  some  prosperity. 
Many  of  these  posts  are  held  by  charter,  or  in  such  manner  that  no  Board  has  the  power  to  remove 
the  occupant  except  in  the  case  of  flagrant  crimes.  The  majority  of  the  greater  Endowed  schools  in 
Ireland  are  at  present  in  this  condition,  which  is, of  itself, enough  to  account  for  their  languishing  state. 

2.  Next,  and  hardly  less  important  than  the  defect  of  old  head  masters,  is  that  of  young  and 
inexperienced  assistants.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  direct  consequence  of  the  other,  for  when  the 
school  is  decaying,  the  head  master  will  not  afford  to  pay  able  and  experienced  assistants,  and  will 
be  content  with  undergraduates,  or  men  of  no  literary  training,  who  seek  these  posts,  not  as  an 
honest  profession,  but  as  a bridge  to  some  other  advancement  in  life.  Indeed  the  profession  of 
assistant  master  presents  so  few  attractions,  it  has  so  little  social  status,  and  such  small  chance 
of  preferment,  that  able  and  gentlemanly  men  cannot  be  expected  to  embrace  it,  nor  will  any 
remedy  be  found  till  this  important  profession  is  improved  as  to  emoluments,  and  so  organized  that 
the  better  men  will  be  recognised  and  advanced  while  they  are  still  young.  Let  me  add  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  even  decently  qualified  assistants  is  daily  increasing  ; they  are  becoming  as 
rare  and  precious  as  curates,  and  in  my  position  as  a College  Tutor,  1 am  constantly  receiving 
despairing  applications  to  find  either  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  no  promising;  classical 
student  can  now  be  induced  to  leave  Dublin  for  a school  charge,  except  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 
It  is  regarded  not  as' a profession  but  a hindrance  to’  a profession. 

Of  course  this  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  assistants  specially  affects  classical  and  literary 
teach ino-,  whereas  science  suffers  but  little.  There  are  many  science  teachers  of  the.  highest 
competence  through  Ireland,  especially  those  trained  by  the  Incorporated  Society  ; for  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  algebra  are  definite  matters,  which  can  be  learned  by  a lad  of  no  other  talents,  and 
no  collateral  culture,  sufficiently  to  know  them  and  impart  them  thoroughly.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  classics.  The  mistakes  in  form  and  in  style  of  half- trained  masters  are  being  propagated  to  their 
pupils,  and  thus  the  classical  education  of  the  Irish  boys  is  lagging  far  behind  that  of  the  English 
at  their  public  schools.  ' , 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  modem  languages,  which  are  frequently  m the  nanas  oi 
Irish  masters  who  know  them  very  imperfectly,  nor  is  there  any  teaching  of  them  worthy  the 
name,  except  that  carried  on  either  by  foreigners,  or  by  those  rare  natives  who  have  been 
brought  up  abroad,  and  have  spent  there  a considerable  portion  of  their  lives.  The  study  of  natural 
science  is  exceptional,  and  not  now  worth  considering.  For  . . , 

3.  I find  that  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  various  requirements  of  many  competitions,  both 
English  and  Irish  schools  have  been  driven  into  the  great  vice  of  multiplying  subjects  of  instruction, 
.and  so  crowding  together  hours  of  diverse  teaching,  that  the  worst  results  must  inevitably  ensue. 
There  is  in  the  first  place  that  enervating  mental  fatigue,  and  consequent  ill  health,  which  is  beginning 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  has  been  fully  discussed  of  late  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  (April,  1880).  When  I visited  Winchester,  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  in  a large  class  the 
boys  who  had  won  their  way  into  the  foundation  by  competition  ; they  were  remarkable  for  their 
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worn  and  unhealthy  looks.  Many  of  our  finest  boys  are  being,  if  not  killed  outright,  killed  in  a 
worse  sense  by  this  early  and  continuous  strain ; they  come  into  mature  life  weary  of  work,  and 
unfit  for  any  energetic  or  fruitful  labour.  They  may  even  pass  their  university  examinations 
brilliantly,  but  what  then  ? 

This  evil,  however,  the  evil  of  overwork,  at  examination  courses  has  already  excited  public 
attention,  and  is,  I trust,  in  a fair  way  of  being  remedied,  either  by  the  wisdom  of  school 
authorities,  or  by  the  indignant  rebellion  of  parental  affection.  Nor  did  it  strike  me  as  at  all  so 
frequent  in  Irish  schools  as  another  mischief  arising  from  the  same  cause.  It  rather  appeared 
to  me  all  over  Ireland,  and  in  England  also,  that  the  majority  of  boys,  without  being  overworked, 
were  addled  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  subjects,  and  instead  of  increasing  their  knowledge  had 
utterly  confused  it.  I heard  everywhere  from  the  masters  the  same  complaint.  Whenever  1 asked  • 
them  to  point  me  out  a brilliant  boy,  they  replied  that  the  race  had  died  out,  that  brilliant  boys 
could  no  longer  be  found,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  they  had  been  frequent  enough,  but  now 
they  were  gone.  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  arises  from  any  inherent  failing  of  the  race,  and  not 
rather  from  some  great  blundering  in  the  system  of  our  education  ? The  great  majority  of 
thoughtful  educators  with  whom  I conferred  agreed  that  it  was  due  to  this  constant  addition 
of  new  subjects — to  the  cry  after  English  grammar,  and  English  literature,  and  French,  and  German 
and  natural  science,  to  the  subdivision  of  the  wretched  boy’s  time  into  two  hours  in  the  week  for 
this,  two  hours  for  that,  alternate  days  for  this,  alternate  days  for  that— in  fact  to  an  injurious 
system  of  teaching  him  everything  so  elaborately  that  he  can  answer  intelligently  in  nothing.  I 
cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  melancholy  impression  forced  upon  me  by  the  examination  of  many 
hundred  boys  in  various  schools  through  England  and  Ireland.  I sought  in  vain  for  bright  promise, 
lor  quick  intelligence,  for  keen  sympathy  with  their  studies.  It  was  not,  I am  sure,  the  boys’  fault. 
It  cannot  have  been  the  master's’.  It  is  the  result  of  the  present  boa  constrictor  system  of 
competitive  examination,  which  is  strangling  our  youth  in  its  fatal  embrace. 

There  is  but  one  more  criticism  to  be  made,  which  has  a general  application  to  Irish,  as  contrasted 
with  English  schools.  It  is  the  reflex  of  a serious  national  defect,  which  is  not  foreign  even  to  the 
better  classes.  Many  schools  in  which  the  teaching  was  careful,  and  in  which  the  boys  were  other- 
wise well  trained  and  mannerly,  were  exceedingly  untidy  in  their  keeping,  unventilated  or  unswept, 
and  even  squalid  in  appearance.  Many  which  were  in  some  respects  clean  and  airy,  failed  on  a 
closer  inspection  of  corners  and  passages.  Those  places  in  our  modern  houses  which  most  of  all 
demand  fresh  air  and  tidiness  were  often  grievously  offensive.  The  school-room  floors  were  in 
most  cases  exceedingly  dirty,  nor  had  it  occurred  to  any  but  two  or  three  schoolmasters,  that  boys 
should  be  required  to  change  their  shoes  when  coming  in  to  work  in  school.  In  the  large  buildings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocesan  colleges  the  staff  of  servants  is  generally  quite  insufficient  to  keep 
them,  nor  did  such  an  idea  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  in  charge  of  them.  Yet  the 
class  of  pupils  trained  in  them  are  above  all  those  who  would  profit  by  habits  of  neatness  superior 
to  those  of  their  homes. 


I cannot,  avoid  indicating  briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  feasible  changes  and  improvements  by  which 
a.  wise  legislation  might  remove  these  defects,  and  make  the  grammar  schools  of  Ireland  more 
efficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  throughout  the  country. 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  various  governing  Boards  might  be  amalgamated,  and  the  control  of  the 
schools,  both  as  to  property  and  as  to  the  appointment  of  head  masters,  might  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
responsible  body,  not  made  up  altogether  of  lords  and  bishops  and  judges,  who  give  their  spare  moments 
to  such  duties,  but  mainly  of  practical  educators,  and  men  young  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  fancies  and  theories  of  the  age.  For  these  are  the  real  conservatives  in  such  matters.  No  one 
is  so  likely  to  be  led  away  by  novelties  as  the  elderly  amateur  in  education,  who  knows  nothing  of 
its  practical  working,  and  legislates  on  specious  theories.  So  long  as  Boards  in  Ireland  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  people  o f social  or  political  importance  only,  education  will  not  prosper.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  and  the  Incorporated  Society’s 
Board,  would  effect  considerable  saving  in  office  rent  and  salaries,  and  thus  supply  one  or  two 
retiring  pensions  for  head  masters. 

II.  Following  out  this  idea,  a good  many  of  the  endowed  schools  should  be  suppressed,  and  the 
endowments  applied  in  other  places.  When  these  schools  were  founded,  locomotion  was  difficult, 
railways  and  steamers  unknown,  and  many  local  centres  of  education  were  imperatively  required. 
With  the  change  of  the  times  these  conditions  are  reversed.  Except  for  day  scholars,  local  centres 
are  of  no  use.  It  is  a matter  of  hardly  any  importance  to  parents,  in  what  part  of  Ireland  a good 
boarding  school  is  situated.  The  boarders  at  Dundalk  school  lately  migrated  with  their  master  to 
Ennis,  and  did  not  complain  of  the  change.  Thus  the  four  Royal  schools  are  now  unnecessary  as 
boarding  schools.  The  wants  of  day  boys  in  their  respective  towns  would  be  amply  satisfied  by 
supplementing  the  model  National  school  in  each  with  a classical  master.  One  of  them  should  be 
turned  into  a preparatory  school,  of  which  there  is  still  a want  in  Ireland.  One  should  be  suppressed. 
The  resulting  funds  would  help  to  endow  the  remainder  so  as  to  secure  better  assistant  masters/and 
place  the  head  master  on  a different  footing. 

Something  similar  might  be  done  with  the  other  schools.  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  do  not  require 
separate  boarding  schools.  The  school  in  Banagher  might  be  suppressed,  and  its  funds  applied  to 
Parsonstown.  But  these  are  matters  of  detail,  which  would  require  careful  consideration.  Still  more 
imperative  would  be  the  suppression  or  amalgamation  of  numerous  small  private  endowments,  which 
were  once  very  serviceable,  but  are  now  worse  than  useless.  They  are  fixed  in  places  so  decayed, 
!?an  command  neither  boarders  nor  day  pupils.  The  endowments  generally  amount  to 
£40  and  a free  house— a reasonable  bequest  when  one  man  could  teach  the  whole  curriculum,  and 
the  ideal  village  was  in  the  condition  of  Goldsmith’s  Auburn.  But  a single  master  is  quite  helpless 
in  the  face  of  modem  requirements. 

Some  of  these  local  endowments,  such  as  Elphin,  Ballyroan,  and  others,  are  considerably  greater.. 
I heir  estates  have  often  been  mismanaged,  and  sometimes  even  dissipated.  If  the  private  patrons 
were  compensated  by  part  of  the  proceeds,  these  estates— as,  indeed,  all  the  school  estates — might  be 
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sold,  and  the  Central  School  Board  would  have  a far  simpler  and  larger  income  to  administer. 
Special  privileges  might  be  reserved  at  the  new  school  centres  for  the  jjoys  who  would  have  been 
educated  at  the  suppressed  schools.  In  some  cases, such  as  Bangor  and  Youghal, the  endowment  might 
most  profitably  be  applied  to  conveying  the  boys  by  rail  to  the  nearest  efficient  school— an  arrangement 
by  which  both  the  boys  and  the  selected  school  would  benefit  considerably.  Indeed,  our  policy  should 
now  be  the  reverse  of  that  justly  adopted  by  the  pious  founders.  They  sought  to  have  as  many 
local  centres  as  possible  ; we  should  strive  to  reduce  the  number.  v 

As  I am  discussing  the  improvement  and  consolidation  of  these  endowments,  not  their  diversion, 
we  need  not  consider  the  claim  which  would  be  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  a share  in  the  redis- 
tribution. I will  only  remark  that  in  no  case,  except  that  of  the  Incorporated  Society  s boarders, 
are  the  grammar  schools  worked  in  a religious  spirit,  that  Roman  Catholics  are  treated  with  every 
respect  and  consideration  as  to  conscience  in  all  of  them,  and  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  boys 
now  attending  them  would  be  very  largely  increased  but  for  the  active  interference  of  their  clergy. 
They  cannot  show  a single  case  of  attempted  proselytism ; they  might  even  have  formed  the  majonty 
in  many  of  them,  and  given  a tone  to  the  school.  But  this  is  not  the  clerical  policy. 

Whether  such  pertinacious  obstruction  deserves  success  I leave  to  politicians  to  decide.  Ihe  last 
Liberal  Government  even  tried  the  experiment  of  appointing  a Roman  Catholic  master  to  ±5anagher 

Royal  School,  but  the  antagonism  of  the  clergy  caused  it  to  fail.  , 

It  may  be  added  that  in  their  teaching  orders  the  Roman  Catholics  have  practically  a large  endow- 
ment already  provided.  The  Christian  Brothers  in  the  primary,  and  the  Jesuits  m the  higher 
schools,  teach,  without  salary,  with  devotion  and  success.  Thus  the  Rector  of  St.  Stanislaus  College, 
with  his  magnificent  grounds  and  buildings,  erected  by  his  Order,  with  most  of  his  masters  suppliecl 
by  the  Order— all  bound  by  their  vows  to  poverty  and  celibacy— is  really,  though  styling  himself 
non-endowed,  the  best  endowed  schoolmaster  in  Ireland.  Yet  as  this  is  the  benefaction  of  a private 
society,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  endowments  of  Banaghef  should  m fairness  be  made  over  to  the 
school  which  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  been  doing  the  work  which  the  Royal  schod  ought 
to  have  done. 

III.  Returning  to  less  controvertible  points,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  Central  Board,  or  the  Pjesept 
Boards  if  thev  remain,  should  have  power  to  dismiss  their  head  masters,  and  that  the  failure 
of  a school  ought  to  produce  as  a natural  consequence  the  retirement  of  its  master  it  is,  oi 
course,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discipline  and  management  of  any  school  that,  as  the  head  mastei  is 
under  the  control  of  the  governing  body,  so  ids  assistant,  should  be  entirely  imder  him;  b it  thoughhc 
should  have  power  to  dismiss  them,  their  salaries  should  remain  untouched  so  that  he 1 be  allowe d 

to  choose  his  men,  but  not  interfere  with  their  pay.  If  this  were  provided  out  of  the  wdomnm  , and 
the  head  master's  salary  made  up  almost  entirely  of  capitation  fees,  a failure  of  the  school  would  o 
itself  force  him  to  resign.  This  prospect  should  be  relieved  by  some  system  of  pension  after  a 

B^encouraging  boarding-houses,  as  at  Armagh,  by  raising  the  salaries  of 
to  £300  and  a comfortable  residence,  and  by  providing  pensions,  » different  ditu- of  men  wonM 
be  induced  to  enter  the  scholastic  profession.  But  I do  not  propose  that  the 


chosen  from  the  senior  assistants.  It  seems,  perhaps,  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
want  young  head  masters  and  well-tried  assistants.  Ihe  former  is  m contact  with  the  public,  he  mi  st 
know  the  new  theories  and  fashions,  he  must  cultivate  a connexion  with  the  H'e 

latter  must  have  the  patience  and  temper  of  middfe  age  ; they  must  be 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  most  successful  head  masters  in  Ireland  (with  one  exception)  w 
appointed  when  very  young,  and  full  of  zeal  and  vigour  for  their  work.  distinctions 

1 As  to  the  qualifications  of  assistants,  we  have  now  none  to  guide  us 
It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  something  like  a College  of 

candidates  _ for  masterships  were  tested  not  merely  in  their  knowledge,  hut  m their  method  ot 
imparting  it. 

IV.  I have  already  spoken  above  of  the  need  of  regular  inspection  and  of  inspection  in  minute  deteik 
especially  as  regards  leatness  and  gentlemanly  habits  Perhaps  the  Cental  B»d 
English  inspectors,  or  at  least  such  men  as  were  known  to  have  a taste  for  neatness,  to  Wecmte  this 
‘ quality,  and  censure  its  opposite  ; for  many  learned  men  otherwise  highly 
from  dulness  of  organs,  or  preoccupation  of  mind,  this  untidiness  m their  knowledge 

and  are,  therefore,  unit  to  pluck  the  motes  out  of  other  peoples  eyes 

of  the  classes,  they  shoidd  be  versed  not  only  in  science  and  classics,  but  m English  and ^ modern 

languages,  and  this  points  to  a sub-division  of  their  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  pans ‘ , 

to  Undertake  each  school  in  snocession.  Of  all  the  suggestions  here  made  this 

that  which  will  produce  the  most  immediate  good  and  the  least  possible  harm. 

desirable  that  the  inspectors  were  frequently  varied  as  lie  peoubanties  of  each  7 

learned,  and  are  apt  to  become  unduly  attended  to  if  he  regularly  visits  the  same  schoo  . 

V We  come  lastly  to  the  reforms  desirable  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  whidi  now  bave  so 
great  an  influence  ol  the  country.  My  experience  is,  that  numbers  of  boys  ^Xchttey  competed: 
not  merely  in  passing,  but  in  getting  prizes,  knew  nothing  of  the  subjects  in  whic  5 1 j . 

not  merely  g.  fhe  te°t!books  off  by  beart,  but  as  they  had  been  occupied  in  doing this 


Thev  had,  no  doubt°  learned  the  text-books  off  by  heart,  1 
with  five  or  six  subjects,  their  education  was  at  a standstill.  There  were,  o 


1.  a nere  wore,  of  course,  some  cases  of 
cheating/ of  candidates  leaving  the  room  with  their  papers;  I do  not  allude  to  these,  which  wiU, 


be  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  proper  sub-examiners  and  examiners.  W e slmuld 
rather  the  bona  fide  cases,  in  which  the  learning  off  of  short  text-books  met  wffb  -ajd*  rew^ 
I found  this  particularly  the  case  m music,  m French,  and  in  Latin.  In  Latin,  woujd 

were  those  of  lads  who  passed  only,  but  who  should  at  once  to  Latin 

he  easier  than  to  attach  more  weight  to  the  translation  of  str<  g p o ’ g L 
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prose.  Indeed,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  text-book  should  be  set  in  this  subject,  except  to 
the  junior  class.  'Above  all,  long  notice  of  a short  text-book  is  fatal  to  an  examination  conducted 
without  vi/vd  voce.  Very  much  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  case  of  French,  except  that  here 
the  absence  of  vivo/ voce  is  still  more  fatal  I found  that,  in  many  schools,  the  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage was  omitted,  because  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  examination ; and  so,  when  Tasked  the  boys -to 
read*  the  text  which  they  had  prepared  for  the  last  competition,  there  came  out  an  unintelligible 
jargon  so  ridiculous  that  they  laughed  at  it  themselves.  They  did  not  even  know  the  first 
elementary  rules  of  pronunciation.  In  other  less  flagrant  cases,  they  were  perfectly  helpless 
at  the  easiest  strange  text  put  before  them.  As  for  asking  them  to  write  English  into  French, 
or  to  speak  with  me  in  French,  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  propose  such  a thing.  Now  in 
Latin,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a mere  knowledge  of  the  grammar,  without  gaining 
a hold  on  the  language,  for  it  is  the  key  to  modern  grammars,  and  has,  therefore,  an 
independent  value.  But  surely  a study  of  French  which  neglects  all  pronunciation;  all  leading 
of  tic  w texts — in  fact,  all  practical  use  of  the  language — is  a mere  imposture.  Among  the 
many  boys  examined,  I only  found  one  or  two  who  seemed  at  all  likely  to  attempt  the  reading  of 
a French  book  when  the  examination  was  once  over.  This  has,  indeed,  been  the  case  with  the 
teaching  of  French  in  English  schools  for  years  back:  Every  day  I meet  at  my  lectures  . boys  who 
have  learned  their  wretched  two  hours  per  week  for  years  at  school,  and  have  since  lost  every 
vestige  of  the  language. 

I am,  therefore,  fully  convinced  that  the  present  study  of  French  in  the  schools  is  generally 
waste  of  time,  and  that  parents  are  being  gulled  with  the  idea  that  their  children  are 
learning  it.  - Two  or  three  hours  per  week  will  learn  no  language,  if  the  child  has  not  already  acquired 
a large  vocabulary  in  the  nursery,  or  from  residence  abroad,  where,  therefore,  I have  spoken  above 
of  various  schools  as  efficient  in  FrenchT  mean  only  that  the  teaching  was  efficient,  and  that  the  boys 
answered  well  in  some  things  they  had  prepared,  or  something  very  easy,  not  that  any  of  the  answering 
showed  a real  command  of  the  language.  In  the  Intermediate  Examination,  as  viva  voce  is  im- 
possible owing  to  the  vast  number  of  the  candidates,  the  only  remedy  is  to  appoint  no  fixed  boolcs,  and 
to  make  French  composition  a very  large  part  of  the  examination.  Iknow  that  many  of  the  school- 
masters will  cry  out  against  such  a change,  but  let  us  merely  ask  them  what  their  object  is  in  so  doing? 
Is  it  their  mere  intention  to  gather  prizes  into  the  pockets  of  undeserving  people,  and  gain  results  fees 
for  themselves  ? If  this  be  so,  let  them  state  it.  But  if  they  really  desire  to  educate  the  people  under 
their  charge,  they  should  not  advocate  a policy  which  looks  as  if  they  were  not'  in  earnest,  and  pre- 
ferred the  show  of  success  to  the  acquirement  of  any  real  culture.  As  regards  music,  Irish  language, 
natural  science,  and  all  the  other  lesser  subjects,  the  . sooner  they  are  excluded  from  the  competition 
the  better.  The  best  answerers  in  music  knew  nothing  whatever  practically;  nor  could  they  apply 
one  word  of  their  theory.  In  fact,  a musical  examination  without  viva  voce  is  perfectly  absurd. 

The  present  system  makes  it  far  more  lucrative  to  smatter  through  all  these  things  than  to  learn 
the  great  subjects.  Thus  it  is  that  boys’  time  is  dissipated,  and  their  brains  confused  and  addled  by 
constant  changes  of  work.  If  the  lesser  subjects  are  not  abolished,  there  should  be  at  least  a large 
minimum  struck  off  in  each,  so  as  to  deter  inferior  students.  Above  all,  great  credit  and  Special 
prizes  should  be  given  to  all  very  high  answering  in  the  greater  subjects.  For.  all  professional 
examiners  know  that  every  mark  gained  in  any  subject  beyond  the  first  sixty  per  cent,  is  worth 
three  or  four  times  the  same  number  of  marks  reckoned  under  forty  per  cent. 

But  I must  refrain  from  further  detail.  If  we  consider  the  general  working  of  the  examination,  the 
precise  limits  to  which  it  ties  down  all  the  classes,  and  the  impossibility  of  now  getting  a boy  taught 
anything  at  our  schools  except  the  Intermediate  Course,  it  seems  a pity  that  the  better  endowed  were 
not  excluded  from  competing  by  the  Act.  For  my  own  part,  I feel  constrained  to  recommend  schools 
in  England  or  elsewhere  where  this  enslaving  system  has  not  penetrated.  It  may  no  doubt  act  as 
a great  stimulus  to  bad  schools,  and  to  a low  type  of  scholars,  who  had  otherwise  been  subject  to  no 
test  whatever.  To  all  higher  schools,  and  to  the  higher  class  of  boys,  who  desire  and  deserve  a real 
education  in  literature  and  science,  this  competition  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil.  To  the  real  school- 
master, who  desires  to  develop  the  nature  of  his  boys  after  his  own  fashion,  and  by  his  own  methods, 
such  a system  is  a death-blow.  The  day  will  yet  come,  when  men  will  look  back  on  the  mania  for 
competition  in  our  legislation  as  the  anxious  blundering  of  honest  reformers,  who  tried  to  cure  the 
occasional  abuses  of  favouritism,  by  substituting  universal  hardships,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  lower 
education  by  levelling  down  the  higher,  by  substituting  diversity  for  depth,  and  by  destroying  all 
that  freedom  and  leisure  in  learning  which  are  the  true  conditions  of  solid  and  lasting  culture. 

Supplementary  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Greater  English  Schools. 

It  may  perhaps  be  desired  that  I should  say  something  more  particularly  concerning  the 
great  English  schools  I visited  by  way  of  comparison  with  those  of  Ireland.  As  was  already 
before  suggested,  this  comparison  was  inadequate  to  test  the  whole  of  the  question  as  to  the 
preference  now  given  by  Irish  parents  to  English  schools.  For  in  the  great  schools  the  fees  are  con- 
fessedly much  higher  than  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  the  majority  of  Irish  parents  are  unable  to 
send  their  sons  to  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  for  powers  to  visit  smaller  and  private  schools 
in  England,  where  lower  fees  are  charged,  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  an  inspection  could  have  been 
easily  accomplished.  From  the  head  masters  of  the  great  schools,  on  the  contrary,  I received  not 
■ only  the  greatest  hospitality,  but  every  assistance  in  inquiring  into  the  smallest  details  of  their 
establishments. 

I visited  Winchester,  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Uppingham,  and  the  great  Birmingham  and  City 
of  London  day  schools.  The  above  were  chosen  as  representative  schools — one  the  work  of  centuries, 
another  the  creation  of  a single  man,  the  rest  an  outcome  of  the  social  needs,  and  the  private  enter- 
prise of  the  present  day.  The  Edward  VI.  school  at  Birmingham  is  in  its  present  endowment 
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(£20,000  per  annum)  out  of  a,ll  comparison  with  anything  in  Ireland  ; so  is  the  (Jity  of  London  school, 
for  it  has  the  endless  resources  of  the  Corporation-. of  London  available  to  meet  any  difficulty.  But 
in  them  I could  study  the  best  Intermediate  education  for  the  middle,  and  even  lower  middle 
classes  in  England.  ... 

. The  English  schools- are  not  wanting  in -some  of  the  faults  noticeable  in  this  country,  the  great 
day  schools  are,  by  no  means  as  clean  and,  tidy  -as  anight  be  expected  from  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
and  a considerable  reform  in  this  direction  would,  make  - them  much  more  cheerful,  and  wholesome-  - 
for.  their  inmates.  A dusty  atmosphere  cannot  possibly  be  a very  healthy  one,  and  the  prolfiem  of 
keeping  school-room  floors  clean,  and>,schooLi-oom-,  furniture  neat,  has  not  been  solved  by  these - 
schools?  When  the  City  of  London  school  moves  into  its  new  building,  I have  no  doubt  the  very 
able  and  energetic  head  master  will  be  better  able-  to,  reform  these  minor  points. 

A far  graver  defect — in  fact  the  most  serious  defect  of  modern  education,  I found  to  exist  in 
England  as  in  Ireland.-  This  is  the  confusion, of.  ideas  in  the  minds  of. boys  owing  to  the  multiplicity- 
of  subjects  which  they  learn.  The  evil  is  not, -so  systematically  sanctioned,  and  bribed,  as  it  is  by 
the  Intermediate  competitions  in  Ireland/, but  . there  are  many  inducements  of  the  same  kind  for 
smattering  at,  diverse  things,  and  consequently, -the  answering  even  of  the  English  boys  was  by  no 
means  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  greater  subjects  twenty  years 
ago.  The  fundamental  mistake  seems  to  be  this,  that  with  the  proper  desire  of  giving  boys  general 
information,  and  teaching  them  useful  and  practical  knowledge,  there  has  come  in  the  stupid  notion, 
that  . this  is  to  be  done  effectually  by  pouring  these  subjects  directly  into  the  mind.  In  tire  case  ol 
young  boys  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  perfectly  absurd.  • They  require  first  to  be  taught  how  to  learn, 1 
howto  think- out  a subject  consecutively-,  how  to  co-ordinate  facts,  and  deduce  inferences.  Then 
the  acquiring  of  various  knowledge  is  easy  enough*  and  is  done  upon  principle,  and  by  a rational 
method.  A boy  so  trained,  even  if  he  knows  no  -modern  or  practical  subjects,  ought  to  outstrip  easily  ! 
in  the  race  of  life  . those  who  have  been  taught  all-manner  of  facts  without  attaining  them  rationally. 
Thus  the  boy  who  has  French  and  German  and  Italian  thrust  upon  him  at  so  many  hours  per  week, 
is  perfectly  helpless  in  acquiring  any  real  knowledge  of  them,  when  compared  with  a boy  who  has 
been  taught  Latin  scientifically,  and  has  thus  learned  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  real  meaning 
of  forms  and  of  constructions.  Nay  even  in  English  the  same  thing  applies.  We  do  not  find  that  all 
the  modern  study  of  English,  all  the  subtle  analysis,- and  psychological  talk  about  English  sentences* 
and  constructions,  has  any  effect  upon  the  minds  of  boys  who  have  not  studied,  in  some  oth  er  language 
possessed  of  a real  grammar,  what  all  these- speculations  mean.  Of  course  Latin  is  the  most  perfect 
for  the  purpose ; the  forms  are  the  most  distinct  / the  syntax  the  most  logical.  But  even  German 
or  Italian  will  show  what  cases  and  tenses  mean,  and  will  expound  the  laws  of  grammar  in  a way 
unattainable  to  the  student  of  English  alone.  Hence  to  all  boys  who  study  Latin,  English  grammar  is 
mere  waste  of  time,  and  to  all  those  who  do  not,  the  study  of  the  modern  English  Grammar  will  replace 
it  in  a very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  manner;  If  the  study  of  English,  and  for  similar  reasons 
that  of  natural  science,  werestruck  out  of  our  school  -teaching,  perhaps  our  boys  woul  d lose  but  little, 
and  o-ain  what  is  beyond  everything  else  in  importance. — the  habit  of  studying  thoroughly  what  they 
attempt.  Whether  the  particular  economy -here  suggested  is  the  best  or  not,  may  be  doubtful ; 
the  principle  involved  was  admitted  by  every  thoughtful  schoolmaster  (except  Mr.  Thring)  with 
whom  I talked  on  the  subject.  They  all  agreed  that  the  boys  of  the  last  generation  who  learned 
no  English,  but  Latin  thoroughly,  were  at  least  able  to  write  purer  and  better  English  than  those 
who  are  now  wearied  with  artifical  rules  and  distinctions  about  their  mother  tongue. 

But  even  still  the  English  schools  are  far  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  Irish,  as 
regards  classics.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many  good  preparatory  schools.  The  children  begin 
early,  and  come  to  the  higher  schools  with  some  knowledge.  Again  they  remain  longer  at  school. 
The  sixth  form  boys  are  generally  in  a stage . unknown  in  Ireland— -boys  of  17-19  who  know  far 
more  than  enough  to  enter  an  University,  but'  who' 'remain  as  prefects  in  their  school,  perfecting  their 
classics  to  a degree  unknown  in  Ireland.  In  fact  their  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  composition  is 
' complete  before  they  appear  at  their  University. 

Uppingham  (March  8-9,  1880).— This  school,  has -been  practically  created  by  the  present  master,  • 
Rev.  E.  Thring,  it  being  before  only  an  obscure  grammar  school,  though  of -old  foundation.  The 
endowment  is  considered  in  England  veiy  .small,  but  now  amounts  to  about  £1,200  per  annum.  It 
shows  the  curious  confidence  of  the  English  public  in  a good  master,  and  the  enormous  pecuniary 
profits  attending  a school,  that  a large  number  of  houses  perfectly  useless  • for  any  other  purpose 
have  been  recently  built  there  for  boarding,  houses.  This  outlay,  a distinct  speculation  on  the  part 
of  the  masters  and  builders,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  £30,000,  and  is  probably  much  more.  the 
houses  are  too  far  separated  from  the  school,  and  the  boys  in  the  head  master’s  house  have,  I think, 
a great  advantage  over  the  rest.  At  present  there  are  at  the  school  (counting  a preparatory  school) 
340  boys,  who  pay  not  less  than  £100  each,  their  school  fees  (without  boarding)  being  £40,  so  that 
the  board  of  trustees  has  about  £13,000  per  annum  to  allocate  and  dispense.  This  puts  it  out  of 
comparison  with  any  Irish  school.  The  assistant  masters  get  salaries  far  higher  than  most  head 
masters  in  Ireland  ; most  of  them  have  besides  the  profits  of  a boarding  house.  Hence  these  posts 
are  held  by  men  not  more  able,  perhaps,  than  many  Irish  assistant  masters,  but  settled  men  who 
make  teaching  their  profession,  who  will  only  change  for  good  promotion,  and  whose  regularity  and 
interest  in  filling  their  houses  make  them  vastly  superior  as  teachers.  I took  up  and  examined 
senior  classes  in  classics,  and  also  read  a good  many  of  their  compositions  and  translations.  1 round 
the  latter  far  superior  to  those  produced  in  Ireland,  though  in  vivd  voce  the  boys  were  not  so 
clever  or  ready  to  answer.  The  whole  style  of  the  school  far  exceeded  any  of  the  Irish  schools, 
especially  in  that  every  boy  had  a little  study  fitted  up  with  taste  and  elegance.  Of  course  the 
o-vmnasia  and  play-grounds,  were  excellent..  The.  work-shop,  the  gardens  given  to  the  boys  to 
cultivate,  and  the  careful  musical  training  under  a,  first-rate  master  (with  £7.0.0  per  annum)  were  very 
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interesting.  I heard  a choir  of  little  boys  singing  the  choruses  of  St.  Paul  with  much  precision 
and  full  intelligence.  Thus  with  a moderate  endowment,  a good  English  master  can  obtain  control 
of  a great  income,  and  meet  all  the  outlay  of  a great  school. 

This  kind  of  training,  combined  with  the  higher  training  in  sports  and  games,  which  produces  the 
perfect  English  gentleman,  is  one  which  requires  an  outlay  of  time  and  money  impracticable  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  gentry.  They  are  anxious  to  push  their  boys  into  life ; they  long  to  see  them 
independent,  and  working  to  earn  their  bread.  Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  expect  from* Irish  schools 
the  refinement  of  scholarship  we  find  in  England.  For  even  the  younger  boys  come  into  contact 
with  this  higher  teaching;  the  masters  feel  bound  to  impart  it,  and  thus  the  English  public  school 
remains  and  will  remain  a kind  of  training  place  to  which  no  nation  in  Europe,  not  to  say  the  Irish, 
can  show  a parallel.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  surprising  that  Irish  parents  who  can  afford  it 
should  choose  this  system  for  the  education  of  their  boys.  No  foolish  talk  about  patriotism,  no  idle 
rant  about  absenteeism  can  turn  any  conscientious  parent  from  studying  above  all  his  children’s 
welfare,  and  if  he  visits  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  he  will  certainly  be  impressed  with  their 
enormous  advantages.  The  majority  of  our  professional  men’s  children  are,  however,  not  born  with 
means  sufficient  for  this  education ; they  have  been  and  will  be  educated  in  Ireland,  and  for  them  a 
sound  education,  though  shorter  and  less  refined,  may  well  be  provided  by  the  endowments  in  Ireland. 


Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  (March  16-21, 1880).— These  two  great  modern  schools  may  be 
considered  together  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  foundation.  They  were  created  some  forty 
years  ago,  to  meet  the  want  of  first  rate  boarding  schools  beyond  the  old  public  schools,  at  a more 
reasonable  cost,  and  with  more  attention  to  actual  work.  The  necessary  funds  were  originally 
subscribed  by  a number  of  private  gentlemen,  and  so  valuable  did  the  shares  at  Cheltenham  become 
that  until  it  was  prevented  by  legislation,  they  were  sold  (like  Irish  bank  shares)  at  100  per  cent, 
above  par.  Even  now  the  temporary  ownership  of  shares,  which  involve  a right  of  nomination,  is 
rented  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  at  either  school.  At  Clifton,  at  Malvern,  and  elsewhere  through 
England,  the  same  sort  of  speculation  has  met  with  the  same  pecuniary  success. 

But  quite  apart  from  this,  these  modern  creations  have  extended  and  utilized,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
better  classes,  all  that  is  best  and  most  honourable  in  the  public  school  training  of  England.  Yet 
with  all  due  regard  to  economy  this  is  not  done  for  less  than  double,  or  nearly  double  the  fees 
charged  by  the  royal  schools  in  Ireland.  To  the  £60  direct  fees  charged  in  Ireland  corresponds  a 
charge  of  about  £95  in  England.  There  is  in  addition  the  expense  of  travelling,  and  those  various 
outlays  for  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  school-life,  which  are  natural  and  ordinary  in  English 
schools,  and  which  parents  acquiesce  in  readily  as  necessities,  whereas  an  Irish  schoolmaster  proposing 
such  things  would  be  charged  with  extravagance  and  even  with  dishonesty.  Thus  a sixth  form 
boy  at  Marlborough  thinks  it  natural  to  buy  the  newer  standard  works  on  the  authors  he  is 
reading,  or  the  better  histories  and  books  upon  classical  archaeology.  In  the  boys’  studies  here,  as  at 
Cheltenham  or  Uppingham,  the  visitor  sees  a small  but  solid  library,  pretty  photographs  and 
pictures,  often  the  lighter  ornaments  of  a little  drawing-room.  All  these  things  cost  money,  but 

without  money  culture,  at  least  modern  culture,  seems  unattainable. 

If  we  turn  to  the  special  features  which  distinguish  these  schools,  we  find  the  most  important  to 
be  that  of  situation.  The  College  at  Cheltenham  is  in  a town,  and  in  close  relation  to  it.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  kept  towns  in  England,  and  therefore  in  the  woi'ld.  The  play- 
ground, though  surrounded  by  houses,  some  of  them  boarding  houses,  is  vast  and  in  every  way 
suitable.  The  racquet  court,  fives  court,  and  gymnasia  are  all  commodious  and  well  planned.  Even 
the  want  of  a proper  plunge  bath,  which  will  soon  be  remedied,  is  partly  met  by  the  supply  of  public 
baths  in  the  town.  . It  may  be  added  to  these  advantages,  that  the  masters’  boarding-houses  are  close 
to  the  College.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  houses  at  either  Uppingham  or  Marlborough,  and  it  is 
certainly  a great  hardship  for  little  boys  to  be  obliged  to  come  in  before  breakfast  to  early  school 
or  prayers  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  often  a distance  of  half  a mile. 


If  Cheltenham  College  derives  benefits  by  its  proximity  to  a considerable  town  in  these  respects 
they  are  counterbalanced  by  distinct  disadvantages.  I could  not  ascertain  in  my  brief  visit  whether 
it  affords  such  dangers  to  senior  boys  as  towns  certainly  afford  in  Ireland,  but  this  I know,  that  owing 
to  the  hospitality  of  Cheltenham  people,  and  their  ample  leisure— for  no  one  there  seems  to  do  any- 
thing—many  boys  are  invited  out,  and  so  come  in  contact  with  a vei,y  luxurious  and  thoroughly  idle 
society.  The  very  example  of  a large  number  of  independent  people  living  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment is  anything  but  stimulating  to  an  idle  boy. 

• *.n  this  resPect  Marlborough  has  the  advantage.  The  town  is  so  small  and  insignificant  that  the 
College  may  be  regarded  as  m the  country.  On  the  one  side  are  high  grass  downs,  rather  a park 
tha,n  a playground,  m which  successive  cricket  grounds  are  terraced,  and  on  which  not  only  football 
and  hockey,  bu  t even  rifle  shooting  can  find  ample  room.  On  the  other  is  Savernake  Forest,  affording 
with  its  birds,  its  insects,  and  its  plants  a perpetual  study  to  the  quieter  boys,  and  shady  walks  when 
the  downs  are  parched  with  summer  heat. 


The  original  foundation  of  this  College,  moreover,  gives  special  advantages  to  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  and  thus  a large  proportion  of  the  boys  come  from  sober  and  studious  homes, —a  fact  which 
has  contributed  not  less  than  able  and  efficient  management,  to  develop  the  spirit  of  work,  and  the 
respect  for  intellectual  eminence,  m which  this  school  is  remarkable. 

Both  colleges  have  this  peculiarity,  as  compared  with  the  older  public  schools,  that  they  pay  special 
attention  to  the  competitions  for  all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  thus  the  Woolwich  classes 
and  Sandhurst  classes,  and  Civil  Service  classes  are  in  both  an  important  feature.  I confess  that  to 
me  this  special  training  .though  doubtless  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  modern  school,  is  no  <rreat 
recommendation.  I he  bifurcation  of  modern  and  classical  departments  works  real  mischief  for  I 
have  known  many  boys  who  had  taken  up  the  modem  side  merely  to  avoid  Greek,  bitterly  repentino- 
this  early  mischoiee  when  a change  of  circumstances  led  them  to  seek  for  an  university  degree.  I 
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am  convinced  that  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  all  boys  should  be  taught  the  mam  ejecta  of  a h.be^ 
education,  and  among  these  should  be  Greek.  A change  of  resolve  as  to  a profession  would  not  then 
entail  upon  the  boy  the  tan  of  beginning  again  the  rudiments  which  he  should  have  learned  in  eaily 
youth.  For  it  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  predict  what  career  a boy  may  adopt. 
y From  what  I saw  of  the  modern  department  at  Cheltenham,  I thought  that  a good  many  of  te 
boys  must  have  entered  it  from  a desire  to  escape  the  classical  studies  but  the  working  of  this  depart 
meet  was  clearly  on  the  lines  of  a first-rate  coaching  establishment,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
public  examinations.  In  this  respect  the  college  has  been  eminently  successful,  t paid  mom  atten- 
tion to  the  classical  side  at  Marlborough,  and  found,  as  at  Uppingham  that  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
terms  was  very  superior  to  anything  we  have  in  Ireland.  But  the  earlier  training  at  good  preparatoiy 
schools  contributes  also  to  this  result.  In  certain  departments  of  knowledge 
oeovraphy,  I found  the  boys  backward,  but  this  was  justified  by  the  master  on  the  bold  and  sound 
Slea  that  as  everything  cannot  now  be  taught,  such  subjects  as  may  be  afterwards  most  easily 
acquired  are  best  omitted.  This  plea  showed  an  honest  and  practical 

of  education.  I wish  it  were  more  largely  applied,  especially  to  the  subject  of  English  .which  has 
attained  undue  and  mischievous  proportions,  owing  to  its  convenience  as  a subject  loi  btate  exami- 

“iSTboth  these  and  the  other  English  schools  were  inferior  to  the  Irish  »*«*>»»*«* 
tivating  a habit  of  free  and  elegant  viva  voce  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin.  This  habit  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  accurate  scholarship,  nay,  is  generally  its  most  perfect  jrfguft 
El  moreover,  the  only  sound  preparation  for  young  boys  m the  mvduabte  acquirement  of  prompt 
and  ready  utterance,— the  first  condition  of  good  public  speaking.  This  kmd  of  training  is,  I know, 
not  in  fashion  with  Englishmen,  it  is  vulgarly  identified  with  mere  glibness  ; stammering  translation 
has  even  become  so  fashionable,  with  its  affectation  of  accuracy,  as  to  infect  the  ordinary  conversation 
J many ^schokrs,  especially  at  Cambridge.  All  «ns  weight  of  authority  does  not  shake  my  powing 
conviction  based  on  many  years  examining  of  both  English  and  Irish  schoolboys,  that  a pr  operly 
SESS’iS  «,“examh.;tion  is  not  only  far  the  shortest,  but  the  most  thorough  way  of  testing 
real  knowledge.  Apart  from  this  it  tests  the  quality  of  ready  utterance  far  better  and  more  soundly 
than  recitations  or  debates,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  sufficiently  practised  at  English  schools. 

Winchester  (March  23-4, 1880).-Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  (he  whole > “4 

surroundings  of  the  College  at  Winchester.  Separated  only  by  a road  from  the  close  of  the  gieat  Cathe- 
dral with  its  picturesque  ecclesiastical  residences  overshadowed- by  the  gigantic  chinch  provided 
wTth  mansion?  for  a provost  and  fellows,  who  hold  splendid  sinecures;  rivalling  in  beauty  and 
quaintness  the  best  colleges  at  Oxford, -with  their  cloisters  and  chapels  and  choristers  their  towels 
and  oeals  of  bells  their  portraits-  of  ancient  worthies ; betraying  m its  very  language,  m its  meads 
“d?hffls'in  its  ' dom'urn'  audits  ‘cloister-time'  a long  and  splendid  history  since  the  days  of 
S great  founder-this  venerable  institution  is  above  all  others  suited  to  impress  the  foreigner  with 
tlmEtebilityEnd  the  greatness  of  the  English  school  system.  There  are  indeed  boarding  homes, 
which  are  kept  upon  the  usual  modern  system,  but  the  college  which  contains  the  scholars  now 
elected  by  open  competition,  and  almost  completely  educated  by  the  foundation,— this lit  is  which 
„-t,iran /attracts  our  attention.  The  papers  set  for  the  entrance  competition  are  very  difficult,  and 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  answered  by  boys  of  fourteen  shows  how  very  superior  the  .Enghsh  tiamin 
must  be-  At  the  Irish  schools  such  papers  would  be  perfectly  useless  from  their  difficulty,  and 
w“5d  reduce  all the  candidates  to  th/  sLme  level.  But  I noticed  m examining  a ota  hat  manw 
nf  the.  bo  vs  were  very  pale,  and  had  distressing  coughs  ; others  showed  an  abnormal  development  of 
brain  and  altoo-ethe/the  general  appearance  of  the  scholars,  though  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
talent  not  normal  or  cheerful. 1 ‘indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to  pick  out  in  the  c ass  those  who 
had  succeeded  by  competition,  and  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  live  more  natural  and  healthy  hves. 

I cannot  think  that  the  curious  traditional  rudeness  of  the  scholar  s life  at  Winchester  is  likely  o 
suit  boys  rendered  delicate  by  their  training.  The  appointments  of  the  dormitories  seemed  not  to 
have  been  changed  for  centuries,  and  were  of  the  coarsest  description.  As  housemaids  aie  no,  per- 
mitted within  the  college,  their  duties  are  performed  by  men  indeed  often  by  the  youngei  hoys  as 
fa."sfOT  the  elder.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  kind  of  order  and  neatness  is  produced  by  this 
class  of  attendance.  At  their  meals  the  scholars  are  attended  by  the  choristeis  diessed  in  gray 
liveries,  tnd  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  old  dining-hall,  a very  gaunt  and  rude  apart- 
mpnt  nponled  bv  nothing  but  boys  both  as  guests  and  attendants. 

Tld  w if  tbe  compositions  of  the  oiler  boys,  and  was  much  struck  with  their  smartness  and 
elegance  Indeed  while  the  material  appliances  are  so  rude  and  antique,  everything  else  about  the 
college  tends  to  refinement  and  grace  of  manners.  I was  informed  that  the  foimer  evils  of  the 
prefect's  rule  with  its  cruel  punishments  and  its  crying  injustice,  were  rapidly  passing  away,  and 
that  purer  morals  prevailed  with  milder  laws.  If  the  senior  prefect  possess  a solid  and  humane 
character  he  has  great  power  for  good  in  the  college,  but  one  shudders  to  think  of  little  boys  exposed 
t and  crSel  nature,  at  the  very  time  of  its  life  when  cruelty  often  seems  an 

en^Neverthek°s  ^ne^annot  wish  that  any  sweeping  reform  should  produce  sudden  changes  m so 
venerable  and  so  characteristic  an  institution.  It  were  like  that  ignorant  and  cruel  restoration  of 
old  buildings,  which  cuts  away  the  work  of  historic  hands  for  the  sake  of  baser  ornament  or  v 0 
convenience. 

The  City  or  London  and  Birmingham  Day  ScHOOis.-It  has  already  been  indicated  how  the 
wealth  of  these  foundations  precludes  any  fair  comparison  with  Irish  schools.  But  as  to  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  W it  appeared  that  the  lower  social  scale  of  the  parents  had  prevented  the  early 
traiffing  so  conspicuous  in  the  public  schools,  and  hence  the  answering  was  not  above  a moderate 
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level.  The  head  master  of  the  City  of  London  School  particularly  pointed  out  to  me  the  great 
ignorance  of  the  boys  sent  to  him,  when  tested  by  the  easiest  possible  entrance  examination.  He  • 
considered  this  evil  to  arise  from  small  and  obscure  preparatory  schools  in  London,  managed- by  im 
competent  persons,  where  the  boys  were  taught  nothing  soundly.  We  discussed  the  expediency  of 
having  all  such  establishments  subject  to  some  supervision,  and  requiring  some  license;  and  it 
appeared  that  in  this  'Class  of  schools  some  authoritative  inspection  was  not  less  urgently  required 
than  in  Ireland.  Tire  majority  of  the  boys  did  not  intend  to  adopt  a classical  or  university  education, 
but  all  those  who  showed  peculiar  talent  in  that  direction  were  encouraged  with  prizes,  and  their, 
course  made  easy  both  by  excellent  higher  teaching  and  substantial  scholarships.  The  buildings,  as  I, 
have  said,  were  neither  commodious,  nor  by  any  means  clean,  but  they  were  condemned,  and  did  not. 
deserve  any  outlay  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  school. 

The  Kura  Ewyard  VI.  SCHOOL  atHirmingham  is rather;a great  system  of  schools,  including  primary- 
and  girls’  departments,  than  a mere  place'of  intermediate  education.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
children  receive  instruction  daily  in  the  various  branches  of  this  magnificent  foundation,  which  has 
buildings  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  Here  I found  the  very  same  difference  in  intelligence  I had 
often  noted  in  Ireland  between  the  boys  in  the  primary,  and  those  in  the  higher  departments.  The 
former,  who  were  taught  a few  subjects  thoroughly,  as  at  our  National  schools,  were  exceedingly 
quick  and  well  trained.  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  examine  them.  The  boys  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment were  on  the  Contrary  stupified  with  a variety  of  subjects,  and  were  comparatively  dull  and 
uneven  in  answering,  often  knowing  a difficult  point  and  yet  stumbling  at  some  elementary  truth  ; 
and  this  not  for  want  of  the  very  best  teaching,  but  because  of  it,  and  because  they  had  got  too 
much  of  it  in  too  many  subjects. 

I cannot  do  better  than  close  my  report  with  the  reiteration  of  this,  the  most  signal  fact  brought 
out  with  remarkable  consistency  throughout  the  whole  of  my  inspection. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, , 


October  7,  1880. 


J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 


APPENDIX  B. 

GENERAL  REPORT  OF  MR.  HUGH  KEYS  MOORE,  Sch.,  t.c.d., 

Inspector  of  Primary  Schools. 

30,  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  Uh  May,  1880. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
certain  primary  schools,  which,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  your  instructions,  I visited  and  examined 
during  the  past  six  months. 

These  schools  included  some  under  each  of  the  following  systems  of  management,  viz. : The 

National  Board,  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  the  Incorporated  Society,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Church  Education  Society ; and  also  a number,  which  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  none  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies. 

As  to  my  mode  of  inspection,  I may  state  that,  in  schools  of  which  I had  not  previously  an  intimate 
knowledge,  I considered  it  necessary  to  examine  every  class,  where  time  would  at  all  permit  it,  and, 
in  all  cases,  I examined  at  least  three  classes,  choosing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  an  intermediate  one  ■ 
besides  this,  I availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the 
means  used  by  the  teachers  in  endeavouring  to  impart  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  a primary  school  that  the  teachers  should  be 
properly  trained,  that  there  should  be  a thorough  and  minute  system  of  inspection,  and  a definite 
and  fixed  programme  of  instruction.  It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  three  principles : that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  National  schools  is  due,  and-  anyfault  found  in  a school  maybe  immediately 
traced  to  the  neglect  or  improper  carrying  out  of  one  or  more  of  them. 


National  Schools:  • 

The  teachers  in  National  schools  have  been  in  most  cases,  educated  in  such  schools  themselves,  and 
so  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  system,  besides  which,  many  of  them  have  gone  .through  a 
thorough  course  of  training  in  the  Marlborough-street  Training  Schools. 

Ihey  seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent  and  competent  class  of  persons,  and  much  superior^ 
as  teachers,  to  those  or  the  Church  Education  Society. 

The  system  of  inspection  is  effective  for  two  reasons  : — 

(1) .  A large  sum  of  money  in  the  shape  of  results  fees  depends  on  -the  result  of  the  Inspector’s 
examination  ; a good  teacher,  in  a contributory  union,  being  able  to  make  from  10s.  to  £1  by  each 
scholar. 

(2) .  It  is  most  minute,  since  the  mark  of  every  pupil  in  each  subject  must  be  recorded  in  the 
report;  thus  the  only  way  m which  the . system  could  fail  would  be  through  the  incompetency  or 
neglect  of  District  Inspectors. 


With  reference  to  National  schools,  M.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  reports Much  of  the  value 
of  inspection  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  are  employed  as  Inspectors,  and  its  morale — 1 
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not  its  least  important  aspect— rests  very  much  upon  them.  Their  influence  reaches  to,  the 
teachers  and  through  them  to  the  children,  and  may  do  much  good  or  may  do  harm.  . 

I could  see  very  few  traces  of  such  influences.”  “ The  manners,  ways,  and  general  tone  observable 
among  the  teachers  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  that  they  had  been  for  yeai^s  m contact  with 
courteous  gentlemen;  they  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  one  could  combine  all  the  respect  and 
kindness  due  to  them,  with  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty.  While  I have  pleasure  in 
reporting  that,  in  many  schools  under  the  National  Board,  I observed,  both  in  teachers  and  pupils, 
unmistakable  signs  of  such  influences,  there  is,  in  this  respect,  still  much  room  for  improvemen  . 

The  general  tone  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  in  corresponding  schools  m England,  and  1 concur 
with  Mr.  Coward  in  attributing  the  deficiency,  in  part,  to  the  Inspectors.  The  English  Inspectors 
are  as  a rule,  of  high  University  distinction;  for  two  reasons  this  is  not  the  casein  Ireland:  { ;■ 
The  salaries  in  Ireland  are  lower,  and  the  duties  more  arduous.  (2).  The  course  of  examination  for 
Irish  Inspectorships  includes  so  many  subjects,,  and  requires  such  a limited  acquaintance  with  them, 
that  the  University  candidate  has  no  better  chance  of  success  than  the  National  school  teachei. 

There  is  one  rule  which  ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  Inspectors,  that  is  never  to  reprove 
a teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  It  is  when  the  examination  is  over  that,  reproofs  shpuld 
'be  administered,  and  suggestions  for  improvement  made;  thus  the  teacher  would  see  timt  they  weie 
not  the  mere,  outbursts  of  temper,  but  the  result  of  a consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  as  definite  and  fixed  as  could  be  desired.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  admirably  drawn  out,  giving  proper  weight  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  while  the  moie 
advanced  subjects  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  doctrine  that  the  ey&  is  the  best  teacher  of 
spelling,  is  acknowledged  by  requiring  the  children  to  transcribe,  on  slates  and  paper,  passage 
from  the  reading  book,  while  the  excellent  plan  is  adopted  of  compelling  the- pupils  to  learn  b \ rows, 
a certain  number  of  pieces  of  poetry  for  the  annual  examination  of  the  Inspector.  Ihese  two- 
regulations  are  very  important,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  enforced  in  ether  schools. 

Paying  teachers  by  result  fees  has  had  a beneficial  influence  in  improving  the  reading-  writing,  and 
elementary  arithmetic.  Owing  to  the  excellent  plan  adopted  by  the  Board, 

with  printed  questions— to  be  worked  on  paper  by  the  scholars— it  has  had  no  bad  effect  on  *-dvanccc 
arithmetic;  geography  has  suffered,  and  there  is  a most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  meanings  oi  the 
words  and  sentences  which  occur  in  the  reading  books.  The  latter  defect  can  be  remedied  by  a mor  ; 
searching  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  in  what  is  called  in  the  programme  the  ‘ subject  mattei 
of  the  lessons. 


Christian  Brothers’ 

Of  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  I visited  and  examined  seven. 

These  schools  are  carried  on  according  to  a fixed  system,  and  the  chief  point  of  difference  between 
them  is,  that  in  some  the  boys— owing  to  local  circumstances— remain  longer  at  school  than  in 
others  ; in  such  schools,  more  advanced  mathematics,- science,  music,  and  drawing,  are  taught,  and 
sometimes  French  and  elementary  Classics.  • . , , , . ,, 

While  the  Christian  Brothers  devote  their  principal  energies  to  elementary  education,  they  nnd 
time  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  those  boys  who  show  special  abilities.  Many  of  their  pupils 

are  thus°fitted  for  high  positions  in  after  life.  . , , „ , 

The  system  carried  out  differs  from  that  of  National  schools  in  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teach- 
incr— particularly  in  the  junior  rooms— is  done  by  unpaid  monitors,  in  many  cases  but  little  older 
than  their  pupils.  Now,  this  would  appear  to  be  a very  faulty  system,  and  in  most  circumstances 
it  would  prove  a failure,  because  such  monitors  could  not  command  the  inspect  which  is  necessaiy 
to  maintain  order,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  teach.  However,  the  influence  of  the  Brotliei  s 
is  so  great  that  one  of  them  can  perfectly  control  the  100  boys  under  Ins  charge,  and  thus  the 
duty  of  the  monitors  is  reduced  to  teaching  alone.  I believe  the  efficiency  of  theacliools  would 
be  increased  by  the  employment  of  regular  paid  monitors.  In  most  cases,  the  want  of  funds  renders 

^I^Corkland'  Limerick,  where  the  Brothers  have  numerous  wealthy  supporters,  paid  monitors  are 
employed,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage,  these  schools  being  the  best  Christian  Brothers  schools 

WlThe  inspection  is  carried  out  by  Brothers  who  are  regularly  appointed  for,  and  experienced  in  that 

work,  and,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  it  is  both  minute  and  thorough.  ...  , 

There  is  a regular  programme  of  instruction,  which,  though. differing  in  detail  from  that  of  the 
National  Beard, ’is  very  similar  in  its  ultimate  object.  The  subjects  specially  well  taught  are  writing, 
reading  and  arithmetic,  the  boys  being  unusually  smart  and  accurate  in  making  up  long  money  tots. 

It  if  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pupils  spend  from  three  to  four;  hours  a day  out -of  school  at  then 
home  lessons,  and  at  their  exercises,  the  neatness  of  which  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  I have  m my 
possession  papers  worked  . for  me  by  the  boys  at  St.  Mary’s-place  School,  Dublin,  which  for  good 
penmanship  and  neatness,  would  do  credit  to  the  boys  in  any  school  whether  intermediate  oi 
primary.  Where  advanced  subjects  are  taught,  I found  the  boys— as  a rule— well  and  intelligently 
instructed,  as  far  as  they  had  gone.  This  was  most  apparent  in  Euclid  and  algebra,  which  are  much 
better  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  than  in  National  schools.  , . 

Vocal  music  is  always  taught,  generally  by  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  method,  and  there,  are  no  schools  in 
Ireland  where  better  singing  is  to  be  heard.  As  to  religious  instruction,  there  is  no  more  time  spent 
at  it  than  in  National  schools,  but  the  reading  books  contain  numerous- extracts  of  a religious  nature 
which  would  unfit  them  for  use  in  a mixed  school ; while  at  certain  hours,  as  the  clock  sti dees,  the 
children  cross  themselves  and  say  short  prayers.  With  reference  to  the  opinions  of  therein istian 
Brothers  on  religious  instruction,  I quote  from  the  preface  to  their  Fourth  Reading  Book  . 

“ As  religion  considered  even  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  apart  from  its  necessity  and  importance,  lias 
always  appeared  to  them  (the  Christian  Brothers)  an  object  of  essential  beauty,  bnghtening  and 
subject  with  which  it  is  associated,  touching  the  deepest  chords  of  feelmg  in  the  human  heart,  and  thereby 
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exalting  and  refining  tlie  taste,  'whilst  it  purifies  and  strengthens  the  moral  energies,  many  of  the  extracts  will 
be  found  to  breathe  its  spirit  or  inculcate  its  principles. 

“ Their  class-book  will  thus  represent  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  education  and  embody  the 
spirit  of  their  system,  by  presenting  religion,  not  in  an  isolated  form,  but  in  its  natural  connexion  with  science 
and  literature.”  . ■ • • • • “ It  is  only  in  such  a course  of  training — one  based  on  the  principles 

and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  religion — that  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  emboldened  by  lon» 
experience,  venture  to  assert  that  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  the  youthful  mind  will  find  their  legitimate 
direction  and  appropriate  object.” 

„ Now,  while  declining  to  pass  any  judgment  on  these  opinions,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  are 
fully  earned  out,  and  with  the  very  best  results.  It  is  a special  feature  of  the  schools  that  the 
pupils  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  their  studies,  and  the  intelligence  and  eagerness  to  answer,  shown 
by  them  at  an  examination,  is  truly  gratifying,  and  proves  that  a due  balance  is  maintained  between 
mechanical  and  intellectual  teaching.  The  school  buildings  are  by  far  the  best  of  those  which  I 
inspected.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  well  furnished,  while  the  out  offices  are  constructed 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods — a thing  which  is  sadly  neglected  by  other  Boards. 

The  Christian  Brothers  seemed  to  me,  more  than  any  others,  to  have  studied  the  science  of  teaching 
and  their  ability,  as  teachers,  is  of  the  highest  order.  3’ 

The  discipline  maintained  is  almost  perfect,  as  there  is  prompt  obedience,  without  any  sign  of 
fear.  I he  changes  of  classes  are  performed  with  order,  with  celerity,  and  without  needless  display. 

Erasmus  Smith  Schools. 

. Of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  six  were  on  my  list,  and  these  were  admirably  chosen  to 
give  me  a general  knowledge  of  the  system  carried  out  by  the  Board,  and  its  practical  results,  as 
they  included  some  of  the  largest,  and  some  of  the  smallest,  with  regard  to  numbers ; while  with 
regard  to  situation,  some  were  in  towns,  others  in  the  country.  I have  before  stated  that,  for  the 
success  of  a primary  system  of  education,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a thorough  and 
minute  system  of  inspection,  and  a definite  and  fixed  programme  of  instruction,  and  I would  now  wish 
to  show  how  far  these  principles  are  carried  out,  and  in  what  particulars  they  are  neglected.  The 
inspector  s report  sheets  are  too  indefinite,  for,  in  them  the  condition  of  instruction  is  represented  by 
such  words  as  “ good,”  “ bad,”  “ indifferent;”  «fec.,  which  are  not  sufficient,  unless  supported  by  figures, 
showing  the  number  of  children  who  passed  in  each  subject.  I think  the  Board  might  even  regulate 
the  number  ot  questions  to  be  given  in  each  subject.  This  number  should  not  be  less  than  five  to  each 
child.  Only  one  Inspector,  Mr.  Rudkin,  is  employed,  and  it  maybe  said  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
such  formal  regulations  are  unnecessary.  This  may  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  past  history  of 
these  schools.  Mr.  Abraham,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1856,  reports  :— “ Of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
English  schools,  I may  say,  as  will  appear  from  my  reports,  that  they  are  miserably  inefficient.” 
Now,  at  that  time  there  was  a regular  paid  Inspector,  but  from  the  fact  that  a new  Inspector  was 
appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Reports  (see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  2825) 
it  is  clear  that  the  Board  had  but  little  idea  of  the  then  condition  of  their  schools. 

There  is  no  programme  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  have  complained  to  me  that  while  Mr. 
Rudkin  as  far  as  they  could  judge  by  his  questions — examined  in  a fixed  course,  yet  they  had 
no  intimation  of  that  course,  at  least  in  writing.  In  this  Mr.  Rudkin  is  not  in  fault,  as  it  is 
the  duty  not  of  the  inspector  but  of  the  Board  to  prepare  a programme.  It  seems  to  me  an 
unaccountable  thing  that  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  English  or 
the  Irish  National  School  Boards  should  be  entirely  ignored,  as  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
adopt  the  inspection  forms  and  programmes  of  either  one  or  other  Board,  or  at  least  modifications 
ot  them. 

Therefore,  I cannot  state  that  the  schools  are  properly  looked  after  by  the  Board,  and  I would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  inspectors’  report  sheets  should  be  revised,  and  that  a standard  be 
prepared,  and  a printed  copy  sent  to  each  school.  The  actual  condition  of  the  schools  was,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  instruction  is  concerned  (though  by  no  means  so  good  as  it  might 
be,  if  more  carefully  managed).  This  is  due,  not  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  but  to  the  con- 
scientiousness and  energy  of  Mr.  Rudkin  (who  has  to  do  the  double  work  of  inspection  and  organiza- 
tion),  and  should  the  inspection  fall  into  hands  of  a less  competent  person,  the  schools  would  most 
probably  relapse  into  the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  were  found  in  1856.  The  special 
feature  of  Erasmus  Smith  schools  is  the  excellent  manner  in  which  spelling  and  geography  are 
taught.  In  these  subjects,  the  pupils  answered  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  any  other 
school  which  I examined.  The  method  of  teaching  spelling  is  principally  by  dictation,  and  the 
peculiar  plan  adopted  here  is  that  the  mistakes  made  by  each  child  are  written  in  copy-books, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  then  they  are  examined  from  these  copy-books,  both  by  the  teachers 
.and  inspector.  Now  while  testifying  to  the  excellent  results  of  this  plan,  so  far  as  spelling 
is  concerned,  and  while  recommending  it  to  small  schools,  I am  convinced  that  it  is  by 
lar  too  elaborate  for  large  schools,  and  would  entail  too  much  work  on  the  teachers.  In 
comparison  with  the  plan  of  “transcribing,”  adopted  by  the  National' Board,  its  elaborateness 
completely  overweighs  its  special  advantages.  The  answering  in  geography  was  excellent,  but  I 
tear  that  the  time  spent  at  it  is  taken  from  arithmetic,  which  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 
INational  schools.  Here  we  see  the  need  of  a standard  of  education,  which  would  maintain  a just 
balance  between  the  ordinary  subjects,  a thing  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
man  to  maintain,  without  the  aid  of  a standard,  drawn  out  by  the  experienced  men  who  ought  to 
torra  the -school  boards.  The  school-rooms  were  generally  in  good  condition,  though  the  teachers’ 
apartments  were  very  often  much  neglected,  and  were  evidently  considered  a matter  of  secondary 
importance.  A gratuity  not  exceeding  £5 — to  the  teacher  depends  on  the  general  report  of  the 
Inspector.  This  gratuity  might  with  advantage  be  increased,  and  it  should  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  percentage  of  passes  at  the  examinations.  As  to  the  absolute  usefulness  of  these  schools  to 
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the  country,  I can  only,  of  course,  judge  of  the  six  which  I visited  ; these  serve  merely  as  parochial 
schools,  but  they  are  much  superior  to  the  schools  ordinarily  called  by  that  name,  though  not,  in  my 
opinion,  as  useful  as  National  schools.  Three,  of  the  six,  had  not  an  attendance  which  would  entitle 
them  to  any  material  assistance  under  the  “ National  ” regulations ; in  such  cases,  the  Erasmus  Smith 
grant  is  of  great  service. 

Incorporated  Society’s  Schools. 

The  Incorporated  Society  have  the  management  of  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  namely,  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools.  Of  the  former,  I visited  and  examined  five,  viz. : — Pococke,  Primrose  Grange, 
and  Farra  boys’  schools,  and  Celbridge  and  Roscommon  girls’  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
boys’  schools  is  thorough  English  and  advanced  mathematical ; in  fact,  the  boys  in  the  senior  class 
at  Farra  and  Primrose  Grange  are  taught  a course  of  mathematics,  which  is  little  short  of  that  for 
sizarship  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  proficiency  shown  by  them  in  that  course  was  surprising, 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  schools  in  Ireland,  whether  Intermediate,  or  Primary.  ihe 
majority  of  the  boys  are  on  the  foundation,  and  receive  hoard  and  instruction  gratuitously  for 
three  years,  after  which  time  they  may  compete  for  admittance  to  Santry  school,  where  they 
receive  another  year’s  training,  and  in  many  cases  gain  entrance  to  Trinity  College  as  sizars, 
thus  winning  bj'  their  ability,  a free  education  from  their  childhood  until  they  leave  the  University. 
Now,  while  the  pupils  are  so  well  grounded  in  English  and  mathematics,  as  many  of  them  make 
their  way  to  the  University,  it  seems  a pity  that  elementary  Classics  should  not  be  included  in  the 
programme  of  instruction.  Many  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  pupils  from 
Santry,  who  entered  in  the  first  rank  as  mathematicians,  had  to  spend  the  best  part  ot  their  Freshman 
years  in  making  up  sufficient  Latin  and  Greek  to  carry  them  through  the  ordinary  examinations, 
thus  giving  their  competititors,  who  could  devote  their  entire  time  to  mathematics,  an  enormous 
advantage.  It  may  be  said  that  some  classical  knowledge  is  given ; but  the  importance  of  the  annual 
examination  is  so  great  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  any  subject  which  is  not  included  in  that 
examination  is  practically  neglected.  I am  sure  that  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and,  at  least,  two 
classical  authors  might,  without  materially  interfering  with  the  English  or  science  courses,  be  taught 
in  the  three  years  which  are  spent  in  the  schools. 

In  the  girls’  schools  the  English  education  is  of  a high  order,  and  well  suited  to  qualify  them  as 
teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

The  annual  examination,  of  which  notice  is  given,  is  carried  On  by  a deputation  sent  by  the 
Board,  and  is  confined  to  the  foundation  pupils  ; thus  that  part  of  inspection  which  relates  to  dis- 
cipline, classification  of  pupils,  cleanliness,  &c.,  is  totally  neglected.  There  should  be  a regular  paid 
Inspector  appointed,  who  should  visit  without  notice,  and  report  accurately  on  the  working  of  the 
school,  cleanliness  of  the  house,  &c.  This  fault  was  .found  with  the  Incorporated  Society  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  1857,  and  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  was  then  recommended. 
In  every  school  I visited,  the  effects  of  this  want  were  apparent ; in  Pococke  College,  the  non- 
foundation boys  were  much  behind  the  foundation  boys;  in  Farra,  the  non-foundation  boys  were 
almost  the  most  backward,  for  their  ages,  that  I examined,  and  the  house  and  out-offices  showed 
very  great  neglect;  while  in  Primrose  Grange,  where  a large  number  of  boarders  are  kept,  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a single  bath  in  the  house  showed  that  it  was  not  inspected  by  a person 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  an  educational  establishment.  Until  this  suggestion  is 
carried  out,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  Incorporated  Society  are  entirely  fulfilling,  their  trust, 
though  the  greatest  ci'edit  is  due  to  them,  in  every  other  respect. 

The  day  schools  are  veiy  little  better  than  ordinary  parochial  schools,  though  the  teachers  seemed 
of  a somewhat  higher  class.  They  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  clergymen,  which,  in  itself, 
is  a sufficient  reason  for  their  comparative  inefficiency,  as  those  gentlemen  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  that  knowledge  of  primary  education,  which  is  only  acquired  by  studying  different  systems, 
and  comparing  different  schools.  The  want  of  inspection  is  here  more  apparent  than  in  the  boarding 
schools.  There  is  no  definite  programme  of  instruction. 

Society  of  Friends’  Schools. 

The  six  schools,  conducted  by  the  “Society  of  Friends,”  which  I examined,  included  four  Primary 
and  two  Intermediate  ones.  The  special  characteristics  were  cleanliness,  excellence  of  moral 
training,  properly  paid  teachers,  and  conscientious  and  intelligent  managing  committees.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  with  such  characteristics,  the  schools  were  in  a highly  satisfactory  con- 
dition, yet  they  fail  in  some  points,  and  the  most  important  failure  I believe  to  be  the  want  of 
a thorough  system  of  inspection.  At  present,  a different  person  examines  each  school,  and  so  no  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  them.  All  the  schools  should  be  examined,  once  or  twice  a year,  by 
a professional  Inspector,  and  a detailed  report,  including  the  average  marks  of  each  class,  in  each 
subject,  should  be  sent  to  the  school  committees,  with  a general  report,  arranging  the  schools  m order 
of  merit.  This  plan  would  create  a healthy  spirit  of  competition,  which  is  very  much  wanting 
under  the  present  system.  . 

It  is  a marked  example  of  the  care  which  the  “ Friends  ” take  for  the  education  of  all  connected 
with  them,  that  they  have  a school  expressly  for  the  children  of  parents  who,  from  breach  of  discipline, 
have  been  excluded  from  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

Church  Education  Society’ s Schools. 

The  Church  Education  Society’s  Schools  are  far  inferior  to  the  National,  or  Erasmus  Smith 
schools.  They  are  but  little  use  to  the  country,  in  their  present  condition,  and  they  should  be 
immediately  placed  under  the  control  of  an  efficient  board.  In  them  may  be  seen  all  descriptions 
of  abuses : inefficient  teachers,  useless  inspections,  with  misleading  reports,  a badly-graduated  standard 
of  instruction,  and  inadequate  salaries  to  teachers.  The  causes  of  these  abuses  are  numerous ; among 
1 ‘ 2 M 
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the  most  important  are — the  want  of  money,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  local  clergymen,  in  matters  of 
education.  It  should  also  he  stated  that,  while  the  reports  of  former  Commissions  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  acted  upon,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  they 
have  been  totally  ignored  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  and  their  schools 
are  now  little  better  than  they  were  in  1857. 

The  objects  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  and  the  Incorporated 
Society,  in  reference  to  primary  education,  are  very  similar ; and,  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  these  three 
societies  would  co-operate,  they  might  employ  the  same  inspectors,  and  use  the  same  standard 
of  instruction,  with  great  advantage.  Proper  care  might  thus  be  taken  of  all  those  schools,  which, 
from  paucity  in  numbers,  or  conscientious  objections  of  managers,  receive  no  assistance  from  the 
National  System. 

Convent  Schools. 

Of  Convent  schools,  I visited  and  examined  two  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
three  in  connexion  with  it.  In  all  these,  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Nuns  were  beyond  all  praise. 
The  school-rooms  were  in  excellent  order,  and  beautifully  clean,  and  the  girls  neat  and  tidy,  while 
it  was  easy  to  see,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  regarded  their  teachers  not  only  with  respect,  but 
with  affection.  In  cases  where  boarders  were  kept,  the  household  arrangements  were  nearly  perfect, 
while  the  lavatories  and  out-offices  were  built  on  the  most  approved  principles.  I believe,  no  persons 
are  better  suited  than  nuns  to  take  charge  of  educational  establishments  for  Roman  Catholic  children, 
though,  from  their  position  of  isolation,  none  receive  more  benefit  from  inspection  than  they  do ; and, 
therefore,  I would  strongly  advise  that  the  Convent  schools,  which  are  not  at  present  under  the  Board, 
should  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  its  numerous  advantages. 

Schools  under  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education.” 

I examined  some  schools  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  but  as  they  had 
n<>  features  in  common,  the  only  general  remark  I can  make  about  them  is,  that  they  are  much 
neglected  by  that  Board,  whose  connexion  with  them  is  limited  to  the  sending  of  circulars  to  be 
filled  by  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been  transferred  to  the  National  Board  ; “ The 
Commissioners  of  Education  ” should  transfer  the  remainder,  if  possible,  without  delay. 

General  Remarks. 

Of  the  remaining  schools,  there  i.s  but  little  to  be  said,  which  has  not  been  included  in  my  detailed 
reports,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  classify  them,  as  they  present  all  varieties,  from 
purely  primary  to  intermediate,  and  from  total  imbecility  to  comparative  prosperity.  As  an  example 
of  the  influence  of  an  inspector  on  the  condition  of  education,  I may  state  that  the  schools  examined 
by  one  inspector  always  showed  the  same  faults,  and  always  the  same  advantages.  It  seems  almost 
possible  to  know  the  state  of  a school,  simply  from  a knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  its  inspector. 

Having  now  reported  on  all  the  vai-ious  educational  systems,  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties,  it  only  remains  to  draw  attention  to  certain  failings  of  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence in  schools,  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  their  remedies. 

In  the  condition  of  premises,  the  most  common  abuse  was  the  improper  state  of  the  out-offices ; they 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  built  on  wrong  principles — that  is  to  say,  in  such  a way  as  to  render 
their  cleanliness  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  almost  an  impossibility.  In  this  respect, 
the  National  were  not  any  better  than  other  schools,  though  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  refuse 
grants,  in  cases  where  the  premises  are  not  in  proper  condition.  Managers  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their  schools  ; they  are  generally  quite  satisfied  if  the  roofs 
are  sound  and  the  walls  fairly  clean.  Too  much  weight  can  hardly  be  given  to  this  particular,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  the  Irish  people,  with  respect  to  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  their  homes,  may  be  traced,  in  a great  measure,  to  neglect  of  these  things  in  schools. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  or  Nuns’  schools,  where  nothing  is  left 
undone  to  inculcate  principles  of  tidiness  and  order. 

While  recently  on  a visit  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  England,  I took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
some  schools  in  one  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  desks  in  them  pleased  me  veiy 
much.  Instead  of  being  placed,  all  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  were  in  three  or  four 
rows,  parallel  to  the  side  walls  of  the  school,  thus  leaving  a large  vacant  space  in  the  middle. 
Again,  between  the  ends  of  each  desk  (or  of  each  second  desk,  according  to  the  size  of  the  classes),  a 
space  was  left,  in  which  was  a curtain-bar  and  curtain,  which  could  be  drawn  or  not,' at  pleasure, 
thus  having  the  children  either  isolated  in  classes,  or  all  together.  There  was  ample  room  in  the 
middle  space  for  teachers,  black-boards,  &c.  The  advantages  of  this  simple  contrivance  are  numerous 
and  obvious,  and  its  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  are  not  the  least  of  them. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the  misleading  reports,  which  I met  with  in  many  school 
minute  books,  and  I would  here  state  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  a chief  cause  of  them.  It  is  the  nedect 
of  the  inspector  to  take  proper  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  “ copying.  ” Children,  no  matter 
how  carefully  trained,  will  not  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light  as  teachers  and  examiners  do,  and  thus 
it  becomes  the  inspector  s duty  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  assist  one  another,  durino-  the 
examination.  In  arithmetic,  most  failures  would  result  from  the  neglect  of  preventing  “ copying” 
and  in  this  subject  the  majority  of  schools,  where  such  precautions  are  not  taken,°showed  the 
greatest  inefficiency. 

The  proper  method  is  to  give  separate  sums  of  equal  difficulty  to  each  child  ; this  may  easily  be 
done,  without  any  additional  trouble  to  an  examiner  of  ordinary  tact.  It  is  utterly  impossible  so  to 
separate  the  pupils — except  in  very  large  school-rooms,  with  very  few  pupils — that  they  could  not 
copy,  and  the  plan  of  putting  them  back  to  back  is  in  my  opinion  equally  useless. 
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The  National  inspectors,  more  than  any  others,  study  this  important  particular,  and,  consequently, 
their  schools  are  much  better  in  arithmetic  than  those  examined  by  less  experienced  persons. 

In  grammar,  the  chief  failing  is  that  it  is  taught  too  mechanically,  children,  who  are  able  to  parse 
difficult  sentences,  having  little  idea  of  what  it  all  means,  and  never  dreaming  that  it  has  any 
application  whatever  to  ordinary  conversation.  I believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  a teacher 
thoroughly  to  understand  English  grammar,  without  a knowledge  of  that  of  some  other  language, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  none  is  more  suitable  than  'the  Latin.  If  the  teacher  does  not  understand 
grammar,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  pupils  will  do  so  1 

This  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  Incorporated  Society  should  have  elementary  classics  taught 
in  their  boarding  schools,  as  large  numbers  of  their  pupils  become  teachers  in  after  life. 

History,  where  taught— in  commercial  and  better  class  primary  schools — seemed  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a very  unsystematic  and  unsuccessful  manner.  The  ground-work  of  any  lasting  knowledge  ol 
history  must  be  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  succession  of  kings,  dates  of  their-  accession,  and 
Houses  to  which  they  belong.  The  succession  of  kings  might  be  taught  in  rhyme,  even  in  infant 
schools. 

In  teaching  a class  history,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  portion  to  be  learned  tor  the 
term.  The  next  thing  is  to  teach  the  succession  and  dates  of  kings,  in  that  portion,  with  one  or  two 
striking  events  in  each  reign  ; finally,  histories  may  be  put  into  the  pupils’  hands  to  be  read  at  home 
or  in  class,  and  questioned  on  by  the  teachers.  Of  course,  in  a high  class  intermediate  school,  the 
duty  of  a teacher  is  much  more  than  mere  questioning,  but  we  cannot  expect  in  the  teachers  of 
primary  or  commercial  schools,  that  knowledge  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and,  indeed,  of  litera- 
ture, which  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  set  a boy  or  girl  on  the.  straight  road  to  an  intel- 
ligent and  useful  knowledge  of  this  important  subject. 

The  effect  of  the  want  of  a standard  of  instruction  is  very  apparent  in  geography.  Much  valuable 
time  is  wasted  endeavouring  to  teach  children  the  names  and  situation  ol  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  short  time  for  which  the  majority  of  children  remain  at  primary  schools 
renders  such  an  endeavour  fruitless,  the  result  being  that  the  pupils  are  quite  as  ignorant  of  places 
in  Ireland  as  they  are  of  those  in  Africa  or  Australia.  When  a knowledge  is  given  of  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  of  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  its  surface,  and  of  the  details 
of  the  maps  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  little  more  can  be  given,  without  interfering  with 
more  useful  subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  may  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
children  by  well-chosen  and  instructive  pictures,  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms.  Such 
pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  very  few  schools,  though  they  could  be  procured  for  a small  sum,  and 
would  serve  to  decorate  as  well  as  to  instruct. 

In  many  of  the  schools’,  which  I visited,  the  average  attendances  were  very  small;  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  as  thorough  a training  in  such  schools  as  in  those  where  large  numbers  attend.  Assuming 
that  as  good  a master  can  be  employed — which  is  seldom  the  case — it  is  improbable  that  a teacher 
should  take  the  same  interest  in  teaching  half  a dozen  children,  in  the  corner  of  a large  room,  as 
he  would  in  superintending  and  teaching  a large  number.  These  schools  should — where  possible — 
be  amalgamated.  This  would  not  only  improve  the  condition  of  instruction,  but  would  diminish 
the  expenditure  on  repairs,  paying  of  inspectors,  teachers,  &c.  I believe  that  but  little  good  can 
be  done  to  the  Endowed  Schools,  until  some  system  of  amalgamation  is  carried  out.  In  the  city 
of  Limerick,  there  is  an  excellent  building,  well  situated  in  Hartstonge-street,  and  suitable  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls ; within  a few  minutes’  walk  stands  Villiers’ 
School,  suitable  for  about  100  boys  and  girls,  while,  in  one  of  the  worst  lanes  of  the  city  is  to  be  found 
the  Cathedral  Grammar  School  (so  called),  dragging  out  a miserable  existence,  with  some  dozen 
scholars.  Now,  if  these  three  schools  were  collected  in  Hartstonge-street,  there  might  be  formed,  with 
proper  management,  a first  class  primary  school,  with  Intermediate  classes,  where  boys  could  be 
prepared  for  the  higher  examinations,  and,  thus,  Limerick  would  be  supplied  with  a school,  which 
could  compete  with  any  in  Ireland.  A full  discussion  of  this  question — the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated — would  entail  a minute  consideration  of  all  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland, 
both  intermediate  and  primary.  The  above  case  is  given  merely  as  an  example  of  the  necessity 
' for  amalgamation,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  thereby. 

In  towns,  where  there  is  but  one  primary  school  and  an  Endowed  intermediate  School,  and  where 
the  primary  school  is  small,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  join  the  primary  with  the  pre- 
paratory classes  of  the  intermediate. 

Again,  in  places  connected  by  railway  lines,  the  endowments  might,  in  many  cases,  be  well  spent 
in  making  arrangements  to  convey  the  children  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  thus,  amalgamate 
the  primary  schools. 

I had  a good  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  late  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act 
on  primary  schools,  arid  I regret  to  report  that  the  results  are  the  reverse  of  beneficial,  in  that  it 
encourages  teachers,  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  capable,  to  spend  their  time  grinding  the 
smartest  pupils,  of  course,  proportionately  neglecting  the  rest.  There  is  but  one  more  point  to  be 
noticed,  that  is  the  ignorance  displayed  by  managers  and  teachers  of  any  other  system  of  education 
except  their  own,  and  I would  strongly  recommend  them  to  take  every  opportunity  of  visiting 
schools,  both  good  and  bad,  as  the  former  will  afford  many  suggestions  for  improvement  in  their 
own,  and  the  latter  will  show  them  what  errors  are  to  be  avoided. 

I would,  in  conclusion,  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Keenan,  c.B., 
and  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board,  also  to  the  Managers  and  Teachers  of  Schools,  for  the 
assistance  which  they  gave  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  K.  MOORE 
2 M 2 
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DETAILED^  REPORT  OF  MR.  HUGH  KEYS  MOORE,  Sch.,  t.c.d., 

Inspector  of  Primary  Schools. 

PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW. 

Rathvilly;  Rough,  Boys. 

This  school,  under  its  present  master  and  mistress,  is  a most  useful  and  successful  one.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  elementary  classics  and  French,  and  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  intermediate 
examinations.  The  answering  in  English  was  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  spelling,  which  was 
much  below  the  average,  while  the  senior  class  showed  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
algebra,  and  answered  extremely  well  in  Latin  Grammar. 

The  premises  are  now  in  good  condition,  but  the  expense  of  most  of  the  repairs  has  been  borne 
by  the  master,  and  it  seems  very  hard  that  a man  receiving  such  a limited  salary  should  have 
to  spend  it  in  such  a way. — 5th  March,  1880. 

COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Booterstown, -National,  Boys. 

The  school-house,  which  was  built  by  the  National  Board,  is  a very  suitable  one,  and  would 
accommodate  150  boys.  There  were  only  37  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 

The  reason  for  the  low  attendance  is  that  Booterstown  is  principally  composed  of  gentlemen’s 
houses,  and  there  are  very  few  children  who  would  attend  a National  school.  The  answering  was 
below  the  average  in  National  schools.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular.  All  the  boys  are  Roman 
Catholics. — 27 th  February,  1880. 

Burlingtox-road,  Masonic  Female  Orphan. 

The  girls  of  this  school  are  divided  into  three  classes,  all  of  which  I examined.  With  one  exception, 
the  answering  was  highly  creditable.  In  the  junior  class,  the  geography  seemed  to  be  taught  without 
any  system,  the  teacher  informing  me  that  the  girls  had  learned  Africa,  though  they  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Ireland  or  England.  I was  by  no  means  surprised  that  my  questions  in  Africa 
were  universally  missed. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  admirably  chosen  to  fit  the  pupils  for  the  highest  situations  as 
governesses,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  best  girls  are  assisted  in  finishing  their 
education  abroad  seemed  to  me  a most  necessary  and  useful  one. 

The  house  was  in  excellent  order,  nor  could  I find  any  fault,  except  that  there  was  no  fire-place  in 
the  junior  school-room.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  institution 

has  rendered  it  necessary  to  secure  a larger  building,  which  is  in  the  course  of  erection. '•th 

December,  1879. 

Castleknock,  Parochial,  Boys  and  Girls. 

I examined  the  boys  and  girls  present  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  geogi-aphy,  and  Euclid;  in  all 
these  subjects,  the  answering  was  indifferent ; in  spelling  and  Euclid,  it  was  decidedly  bad.  The  fault 
here  is  not  with  the  teacher,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  hardworking  person,  but  with  the  manager. 
There  were  70  boys  and  girls  present,  and  these  the  teacher,  with  one  female  assistant,  is  required 
to  instruct  in  a course  which  includes  Latin,  Euclid,  algebra,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  singing,  and 
drawing. 

The  ridiculous  system — so  much  condemned  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1857 — of  giving 
the  teacher  a shilling  for  each  pupil  advanced  a class  is  here  carried  out,  with  its  obvious  bad  results, 
and  the  school  is  inspected  by  the  clergyman  of  an  adjoining  parish — the  reports  of  that  gentleman 
merely  consisting  of  the  usual  and  well-kno  wn  compliments  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  laro-e  sum  of 
money  spent  annually  in  bringing  strong  healthy  children  to  school  in  covered  vans  woulcf  be  much 
better  spent  in  increasing  the  staff,  and  providing  such  an  education  as  would  make  it  worth  the 
children’s  while  to  walk. 

There  is  no  urinal  in  the  boys’  play-ground  ; and  the  girls’  play-ground  is  disfigured  by  an  ashpit, 
the  front  wall  of  which  is  broken  down.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. — 23 rd 
February,  1880. 

Castleknock,  Mercer’s. 

This  institution  impressed  me  as  being  in  a highly  satisfactory  condition,  both  as  regards  the 
education  and  the  household  arrangements.  The  answering  of  the  38  girls  present,  in  all  the  English 
subjects,  including  history,  was  excellent,  while  they  are  well  instructed  in  music  and  drawing, °and 
a few  in  Latin.  Six  girls  passed  at  the  last  Intermediate  examination,  two  being  on  the  prize  list. 

The  house  is  exactly  similar  to  Morgan’s  School,  and  the  remarks  about  the  infirmary  and 
lavatory  equally  apply. — February,  1S80. 
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Castleknock  Morgan’s. 

away  from  them,  as  it  is  on  the  basement  floor.  _ 

jd  the  boys  are  members  of  the  Irish  Church.— 24ft  Febrmy,  1880. 

..  Harold’s  Cross,  St.  Clare’s  Orphanage. 

This  institution  impressed  me  most  favourably,  in  every  respect.  v.  . . i although 

the^E^^^ 

was  very  creditable.  The  writing  was  excellent,  and  the  arithmetic  quite  as  good  as  m a y g 
Bth1l“«\"n  and  fancy,  was  about  the  best  I have  seen  in  any  sehool.-25ft 
September,  1879. 

Northbrook- road  (Leeson  Park),  Irish  Clergv  Daughters. 

raShl“  dements  were  as  perfect  as  in  any  school  which  I inspected  The  dormitaie. 
are  provided  with  separate  cubicles  for  the  senior  girls,  in  each  of  whi.h  there 

SU^ere  is’much^ieed0  ofa  roouTin  wjriidrthe  girls  could  play  in  wet  weather,  and  receive  calisthenic 
Ie! rearrangement that  the  senior  class 

ssra  m1-k  i8so- 

Northumberland-road,  St.  Stephen’s,  National,  Boys. 

disproportionately  high,  while  the  floor  instead  of  being  ’s  “ed' 

The  order,  too,  of  the  36  boys  present  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  were  defective. — loth  Janvaiy,  1880. 

Northumberland-road,  St.  Stephen’s,  National,  Girls. 

but  the  mistress’s  apartments  were  most  uncomfortable. 

The  35  girls  present  were  composed  of  27  I.  C.,  i Pres.,  and  I R C. 

In  the  infants’  school  there  were  55  children  present— 13 th  January,  1880. 

Phcenix  Park,  Royal  Hibernian  Military. 

This  institution  has,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  undergone  considerable  changes,  and,  as  far 

Smashes  fte  te^lnf  The  house  "was"  in  every  respect  well  managed,  and  scrupulously 

^examined  the  boys  in  the  National  programme,  which  is  adopted,  and  the  answering  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  , , •.  Tv  v <jone  by  pupils  in  the 

to  t»h  the  mating  of  ^boots  and 

shoes. — loth  March,  1880. 

Swords,  Borough,  Boys. 

T .mined  the  22  boys  present  in  the  usual  English  subjects,  and  the  answering  was  very 

^ “d  ““ 

in  Swords. 
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There  are  a number  of  apprentice  fees  and  money  prizes  competed  for  annually  by  the  pupils  of 
this  school  and  the  Swords  National  schools.  Though  a clergyman  cannot  conduct  the  examination 
its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Canon  M'Donogh,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  in  which  he 
luJhls  his  trust  is  unsatisfactory.  His  modus  operand*  is  to  employ  a van  and  drive  down  from 
Dublin  with  some  ten  or  twelve  divinity  and  other  students,  whom  he  sets  to  examine  the  classes 
ifc  °°  excuse  that  these  inexperienced  persons  are  only  examining  junior  pupils,  as  it  is  quite’ 
as  dimcult  to  set  a suitable  examination  for  them,  as  for  more  advanced  classes.  These  gentlemen 
are  unpaid — 8th  March,  1880. 

Swords,  Borough,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  23  girls  present  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  boys,  and  showed  careful 
teaching. 

All  the  children  in  these  schools  are  members  of  the  Irish  Church. 


CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s,  National,  Bots. 

The  school-house  is,  from  its  situation  in  North  Anne-street,  naturally  gloomy  but  still  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  whitewash  would  make  a vast  improvement.  The  answering  of  the  boys  in  the 
National  programme,  was  fairly  good,  and  the  discipline,  maintained  by  the  teacher  excellent 

The  140  boys  present  were  all  Roman  Catholics. — 2 6th  September,  1879. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s,  National,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  35  girls,  who  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  was  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  boys  ; however,  they  read  distinctly,  and  spelled  very  well. 

There  is  a good  Convent  school  almost  next  door,  and  the  teacher  informed  me  that  her  viris. 
were  those  only  who  could  not  attend^  regularly  at  that  school.  & 

There  is  also  in  connexion  a large  infants’  school— 81  present.— 26^  September,  1879. 

Blackhall-place,  Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  seems  to  me  unsuitable  for  the  class  of  boys  educated  in 
it.  Too  much  weight  is  given  to  mathematics,  and  even  the  ordinary  English  subjects  are  neglected 
m order  to  teach  Euclid,  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  The  age  at  which  they  must  leave  the 
Hospital  is  16,  which  is  too  young  to  compete  for  sizarship  in  Trinity,  as  the  pupils  from  Santry 
do,  and  the  parents  cannot  send  them  to  any  other  school,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  enter 
offices  or  business  houses,  crammed  with  a mathematical  education,  of  little  or  no  use  in  afterlife.  In 
my  opinion,  this  ought  to  be  a thorough  English  and  commercial  school,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
prepared  for  commercial  appointments  and  the  Civil  Service.  IF' lluum 

I examined  the  boys  both  by  paper  and  vivd  voce;  and  the  answering  in  spelling,  grammar  and 
geography,  was  unsatisfactory,  considering  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  while  thf  writing  was 

not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  pupils  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ schools.  The  house  was” 

general,  clean  and  well-managed  though  there  is  no  bath  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  nor  are  there 
separate  towels  for  .each,  m the  lavatory. — 11  th  March,  1880. 

Brunswick-street,  Great,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Boys. 

I examined  a large  number  of  the  63  boys  present  in  English  and  mathematics,  and  the  answering 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  the  papers  of  the  senior  class  were  by  no  means  os  neat  as 
they  should  be,  in  a school  where  boys  are  prepared  for  offices,  &c. 

The  order  was  not  good,  and  the  noise,  occasioned  by  four  'classes  all  saying  lessons  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  shout,  in  order  to  be  heard 

There  is  much  need  of  a class-room. — 3rd  March,  1880. 

Camden-street,  Lower,  Pleasant’s  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  principal  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  the  daughters  of  reduced  gentlemen  and  others 
as  governesses.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  English,  French!  music,  and  drawing  The  mswering 
of  the  fourteen  girls  present  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  house  is  verf  old  and™  must 
, evfdix  7S  *°  Eeep 't "!!  P-rfe?‘  s“6  of  r°Pair-  1 ™ greatly  pleased  4h  the  care  w“ich 
fe*,18M.  eglr  S appy:  ey  seemed  ^roughly  to  appreciate  it. -15  Sep- 

Circular-road,  North,  Female  Orphan  House. 

1 concur  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  of  1856,  who  reported  that  this  institution  was  cleanlv 
and  orderly  in  every  department,  and  that  the  children  looted  cheerful  and  healthy  I examSed 
three  large  classes  m reading  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  reading  and 
spelling  were  creditable,  and  the  writing  legible,  but  the  working  in  arithmetic-simple  unicorn 
pound  rules,  and  simple  proportion— -was  decidedly  bad,  while  the  answering  in  grammar  and 
geography  showed  very  little  knowledge  of  those  subjects  ° anrl 

The  entire  work,  including  cooking,  milking  a number  of  cows,  &c,  of  this  extensive  establishment 
is  done  by  the  orphans,  and  the  way  m which  this  work  is  divided,  joined  to  the  fact  thaT  the" 
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schoolmistress  has  no  assistance  in  teaching  75  girls,  fully  accounts  for  the  low  state  of  instruction. 
The  head  girl  in  the  kitchen  has  no  lessons  for  the  fortnight  she  is  so  engaged  The  laundry  girls 
(5  in  number)  have  no  lessons  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays ; on  V ednesdays  and  Fridays, 
thev  have  an  hour  and  a half,  if  the  weather  is  wet,  if  not,  they  are  taken  out  to  walk  Ihere 
are,  of  course,  numerous  other  duties  which  take  away  the  girls  from  their  school  work,  and  1 
merely  state  these  cases  as  examples  of  the  system  at  present  in  force  , , 

The  remedy  for  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  half  time  system,  which 
regulates  that  each  girl  should  work  six  hours  a day,  three  being  devoted  to  industrial  work,  the 
remainin'*  three  to  school  work.  By  this  means,  a thorough  English  education  might  be  imparted  and, 
at  the  same  time,  all  would  be  trained  in  household  work,  &c.  A trained  and  paid  momtress  should 

The  report  of  Dr.  M'Blain,  with  reference  to  the  chapel,  that  “ The  expenditure  of  £6,000  in 
building  a chapel  so  disproportionate  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  charity,  appears  to  have 
been  a capital  error  .on  the  part  of  the  Governors,”  might  apply  in  a modified  sense  to  the  parsonage, 
which  has  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  chaplain,  as  a memorial  to  the  Venerable  Cadwallader 
Wolseley.  It  is  at  present  vacant,  the  chaplain  living  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

The  number  of  orphans  is  now  reduced  to  75. — 3rd  December,  1879. 

Denmark-street,  St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage. 

The  house  is  very  old,  and  was  not  built  for  an  orphanage,  but  the  best  possible  use  is  made  of 
it  such  as  it  is.  The  lavatory  arrangements  are  particularly  good,  as  each  boy  has  a separate  basin, 
supplied  with  water-cock  and  waste-pipe.  The  ashpit  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is 
built  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  and  is  not  properly  ventilated. 

The  8 boys  at  present  in  the  institution  are  educated  m the  National  schools  attached,  and  are 
reoXly  examined  with  the  other  pupils  in  those  schools.  The  orphans  are  thoroughly  instmcted 
^instrumental  music,  and  they  have  amongst  themselves  a well-trained  brass  band.— 31s*  March, 
1880. 

Dominick-street,  Lower,  National,  Boys. 

This  school  was  formerly  conducted  at  Strand-street.  The  present  premises  are  very  commodious, 
and  in  excellent  repair.  The  answering  of  the  hoys  was  very  bad  in  spelling  and  grammar,  also  m 
arithmetic ; in  geography,  it  was  somewhat  better ; and  in  reading  and  writing,  all  the  classes  showed 

f“  Tfe  teS™  only  eight  weeks  appointed,  and  he  stated  that  the  school  was  in  a bad  condition 
when  he  came. 

Threrdreis28maSeniip  of  19  Presbyterians,  16  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  1 Roman 
■Catholic,  and  2 Dissenters.— 23rd  September,  1879. 

Dominick-street,  Lower,  National,  Girls. 

The  answering  here  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys,  though  the  mistress  ta  no  longer  in 
charge  than  the®  master.  I am  sure  that  in  a few  months  this  will  be  a flourishing  school. 

Present,  25.  , , , « T ■ i m.  -u 

The  roll  is  composed  of  28  Presbyterians,  and  10  Irish  Church. 

There  is  an  infants’  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  55.-23 rd  September,  1879. 

Dorset-street,  Upper,  Bethesda,  Female,  Orphan. 

From  the  situation  of  this  orphanage,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  open  enough  to  se^e  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  This  was  clearly  shown,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  by,  the  fact  that  8 of  the  29 
girls  were  either  in  scarlatina,  or  just  recovering  from  that  disease.  Every  precaution  was  taken Jo 
prevent  its  spreading.  Considering  existing  circumstances,  the  answering  m English  was  fanly 
good,  though  the  spelling  and  geography  were  decidedly  below  average. 

S The  house  seemed  to  be  kept  in  good  order;  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  girls.  ind 
December,  1879. 

Eccles-street,  Bertrand,  Female,  Orphan. 

This  institution  is,  in  every  respect,  a model.  The  house  was  in  perfect  order,  though  I gave  no 
notice  whatever  of  my  visit,  and  the  arrangements,  all  that  could  be  desired  The  lavatory  is 
particularly  suitable,  being  on  the  same  floor  as  the  dormitories,  and  fitted,  in  the  most  approved 

manner  with  basins,  watei,  &c.  , „ , . , , , 

I examined  all  the  girls  in  the  usual  subjects,  and  the  answering  was  of  the  highest  ordei.. 

The  house  accommodates  20  inmates,  IS  were  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  remaimng  2 
being  Presbyterians.— 3rd  December,  1879. 

Essex-street,  West;  SS.  Michael  and  Johns,  National,  Boys. 

I examined  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  classes,  in  the  National  programme.  The  reading  was  fair, 
also  the  writing,  the  arithmetic  indifferent,  while  the  answering  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  geography 

W Thtichodrooms  are  commodious,  and  in  fairly  good  order.  There  were  148  boys  present,  all 
Roman  Catholics. 
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The  class  of  children  attending  these  schools  is  the  very  lowest  in  Dublin,  and  they  do  not  come 
regularly  to  school,  laking  this  fact  into  consideration,  the  school  cannot  be  considered  unsatis- 
factory. — 1st  March,  1880. 

Essex-street,  West,  SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  National,  Girls. 

Considering  the  class  of  children  that  attends  this  school,  the  answering  showed  an  amount  of 
work  satisfactorily  done,  though  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  in  arithmetic  or  geography ; the 
reading  and  writing  were  good,  and  the  spelling,  fair.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  repair,  though 
in  a very  poor  locality,  and  quite  adequate  for  the  number  of  girls  present. 

The  girls  are  all  Homan  Catholics. — 1st  March,  1880. 


Fishamble-street  ; United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and 
St.  Michael,  and  of  St.  John  and  St.  Wkrburgh,  Boys. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  reading  and  writing  were  disgraceful,  the  grammar  and  geography  very  little  better.  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  the  present  master  to  state  that  he  has  had  charge  of  the  school  for  a very 
short  time,  and  that  it  was  in  a miserable  state  when  he  came  into  office. 

The  boys  are  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  belong  to  the  lowest  class— 16 th  September, 


Fishamble-street;  United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  ani> 
St.  Michael,  and  of  St.  John  and  St.  Werburgh,  Girls, 

The  answering  of  the  37  girls  present  was  most  creditable  in  all  the  usual  English  subjects,  and 
presented  a pleasing  contrast  to  that  of  the  boys. 

The  writing  was  particularly  neat  and  legible,  and  the  uniformity  in  the  answering  showed 
good  and  careful  teaching. 

The  girls  are  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  were  clean  and  tidy,  though  children  of  the 
poorest  parents.  ° 

1879 6re  ^ ^ infantS'  sch°o1  in  connexion— 85  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.— 16^  September , 

Harrington-street,  Methodist,  Female,  Orphan. 

This  institution,  whose  object  is  the  training  of  destitute  girls  as  servants,  is  ' situated  in 
Harrington-street,  and  affords  accommodation  for  10  boarders.  The  9 who  were  present  read  very 
weli  and  intelligently,  and  wrote  a clear  legible  hand  ; the  working  in  arithmetic  was  also  very  fair 
quite  sufficient  for  making  up  any  calculations,  which  the  girls  might  need  in  after  life  The 
domestic  arrangements  were  quite  satisfactory.— loth  September,  1879. 


Merrion-street,  Upper,  Hibernian  Marine  Society’s. 

The  answering  in  this  school  in  reading,  spelling,  and  elementary  arithmetic  was  fairly  wood, 
lhe  discipline  was  not  quite  so  rigid  as  it  should  be,  in  such  an  institution.  & 

The  house  is  kept  in  very  good  order ; there  is  a good  gymnasium  on  the  premises,  and  the  boys 
have  a boat  at  Kingstown. — 5th  December,  1879. 

Molesworth-street,  Ralph  Maciclin’s,  Boys. 

lhe  building  is  most  suitable,  and  in  good  repair.  I cannot  say  that  the  answering  of  the  bovs 
was  good,  lhe  senior  class,  though  supposed  to  be  learning  Euclid  and  algebra,  failed  in  the 
easiest  questions.  The  general  answering  in  English  history  was  very  poor,  and  the  working  in 
imthmetic  inaccurate  In  writing  and  drawing  there  was  more  than  average  proficiency  shown. 
With  an  assistant  teacher,  a drawing  master,  and  French  master,  the  42  boys  present  should  have 
answered  much  better. — 24 th  September,  1879.  y 1 e 

Molesworth-street,  Ralph  Macklin’s,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  girls  was  highly  satisfactory ; they  read  extremely  well,  and  answered 
intelligently  in  spelling,  geography,  English  history,  and  arithmetic.  I noticed,  with  much  pleasure 
a neatly  written  programme  of  the  day's  work,  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  wish  that  the  Sian  wan 

“hooIs'  There  ™ 29  present-au  memb“s  °f  w* 

Patrick’s-close,  Knight’s,  Endowed. 

The  house  contains  an  excellent  school-room,  board -room,  and  teacher’s  apartments,  all  in  very  good 
order  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  a good  commercial  education,  this  object  is  admirably 
carried  out  by  the  present  teacher,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  the  fewness  of  scholars 

The  7 boys  present  answered  very  well  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  wrote  an  excellent  commercial 
hand,  and  showed  a passable  acquaintance  with  grammar  and  geography. 

bouihhoodSed  fc°  be  a SCh°01’  bUfc  n°W  alm°St  aU  the  Protesfcant  Emilies  have  left  the  neigh- 

The  success  of  this  school  is  fully  proved  by  the  long  list  of  excellent  clerkships  gained  by 
pupils,  educated  in  times  past  by  the  present  teacher.— 22nd  September,  1879.  3 
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St.  Mary’s-place,  Christian  Brothers’. 

I examined  a large  number  of  the  boys,  both  by  paper  and  yivd  voce,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  education,  given  in  this  school,  is  of  a very  high  order. 

The  papers  were  by  far  the  neatest  and  best  written  of  any  which  I have  received  ; this  is  a very 
important  thing  for  the  class  of  boys  attending,  as  they,  in  most  cases,  go  into  business  houses. 

The  answering  in  English  subjects  was  very  good,  while  the  senior  class  showed  an  intelligent 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  elementary  Euclid  and  algebra. 

In  the  junior  rooms,  the  pupils  are  quite  as  well  instructed  as  in  schools  where  a large  staff  of 
teachers  is  employed. 

The  school-rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and  quite  adequate  for  the  411  boys  present. — 2 6th 
February,  1880. 

COUNTY  OF  KILDARE. 

Celbridge,  Incorporated  Society’s  Institution. 

This  is,  in  every  respect,  a well-conducted  establishment. 

Thirty  of  the  girls  are  nominated  by  Mrs.  Connolly,  the  remainder  gain  admittance  by  competitive 
examination. 

The  answering  in  geography,  grammar,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  was  very  good,  and  the  writing, 
excellent.  The  girls  are  all  educated,  clothed,  and  boarded  free,  and  in  many  cases  become  teachers 
in  afterlife. 

The  59  present  were  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church. — 29 th  September,  1879. 

Clane;  Betaghstown. 

The  house  is  large  and  rambling,  but  still  in  sound  repair,  and  quite  suitable  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  teacher  and  his  eleven  pupils. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  and  some  others  are  anxious  to  remove  this  school,  and  amalgamate  it  with 
the  Clane  Parochial  school,  but,  I fear,  the  advantages  gained  by  such  a union  would  never  repay  the 
amount  of  money  spent  upon  it.  The  answering  of  the  boys  was  not  satisfactory,  nor,  indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  it  be,  since  the  teacher  was  but  a short  time  appointed,  and  his  predecessor 
was  allowed  to  ruin  the  school.  I have  no  doubt,  that  under  its  present  managers,  it  will  soon  rise  to 
a state  of  efficiency. — '30th  September,  1879. 

Kiel,  Erasmus  Smith’s. 

I examined  the  10  boys  and  girls  present  in  all  the  usual  subjects,  and  their  answering  was  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  building  is  suitable,  and  in  good  repaix-. — 4/A  March,  18S0. 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 

Kilkenny;  St.  John’s,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Pococke  Institution. 

In  this  school,  a high  class  English  and  mathematical  education  is  given  to  some  53  boarders. 
About  half  this  number  are  free,  and  gain  admittance  by  a competitive  examination. 

The  answering  of  the  senior  class  in  grammar,  geography,  Euclid,  and  algebra  was  very  creditable ; 
whilst  the  junior  boys  acquitted  themselves  well,  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  school  is  pleasantly  situated,  a short  distance  from  Kilkenny,  and  is  kept  in  perfect  repair, 
owing,  I believe,  to  the  exertions  of  the  head  master,  at  whose  suggestion  all  the  improvements  are 
made.  Amongst  the  past  pupils,  who  received  a free  education,  there  is  a classical  Student,  and  a 
mathematical  gold  medallist  of  Trinity  College. — 2nd  October,  1879. 

KING’S  COUNTY. 

Tullamore,  Convent,  National. 

In  this  school,  I examined  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  classes  in  the  National  programme  ; the 
answering,  in  each  case,  was  extremely  good ; and  yet,  the  girls  could  not  explain  the  most  ordinary 
sentences  in  their  reading  books,  nor  give  the  meanings  of  commonplace  words.  Besides  the  girls’ 
school,  there  is  an  infant  boys’  school,  and  also  a few  girls  of  the  better  classes  are  prepared  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations. 

There  were  452  girls  present,  all  Roman  Catholics. — 11th  November,  1879. 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD. 

Granard,  Erasmus  Smith’s. 

The  school-room  here  was  in  very  nice  order,  but  the  master’s  apartments  seemed  quite  neglected  ; 
in  One  bedroom,  there  was  a hole  in  the  roof,  through  which,  the  master  stated,  the  rain  poured  in  ; 
and  the  whole  house  was  badly  in  need  of  paint  and  paper ; while  the  school  privy  bad  not  been 
cleaned  for  eight  years. 

. The  answering  of  the  children  present  was  good  in  spelling  and  grammar ; but  in  arithmetic, 
though  they  could  work  with  passable  accuracy,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  meanings  of  the  simplest 
operations.  — 18£/i  February,  1880. 
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Newtownforbes,  Lisnaboe. 

This  school,  though  intended  for  poor  children  on 'the  estate,  is  mown  attended  by  the  .sons  and 
daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers,  &c.  The  course  of  instruction  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a, 
Model  school,  under  the  National  Board.  I examined  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes.  The 
answering  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  was  most  creditable  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  history,  Euclid,  and 
mensuration;  that  of  the  third  class,  fairly  good;  but  the  answering  in  the  second-class,  which  consisted 
of  6 pupils,  ranging  from  nine  years  old  to  fifteen,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  classes 
seemed  to  be  arranged  in  no  kind  of  order;  different  children,  in  the  same  class,  working  different 
rules  in  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  various  books.  The  spelling  was  taught  by  no.  acknowledged 
system. 

The  local  trustee  informed  me  that  he  leaves  the  management  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  efficiency  of  that  person,  the  school  would  be  again  in  as 
miserable  a condition  as  it  was  found  in  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1856. — 21 st  November, 
1879. 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH. 

Drogheda,  Blue. 

This  school  impressed  me  most  favourably,  in  every  respect.  The  house  is  in,  excellent  order,  both, 
inside  and  out,  and  the  education  given  is  thorough  and  useful.  The  boys  are  prepared  for  the 
various  examinations  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Home.  Civil  Service  and  for  business,  .at  which 
they  have  in  times  past  been  very  successful. 

There  were  12  boarders  and  17  day  scholars,  and  the  roll  is  composed  of  25  Irish  Church,  5 
Presbyterians,  and  3 Dissenters. — 1 9 th  January,  1880. 


COUNTY  OF  MEATH. 

Kells,  Dempsey’s,  Boys. 

This  school  is  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and,  presents  no  material  difference  from  the 
other  schools  taught  by  that  excellent  order.  The  answering  of  the  boys  in  the  junior  room,  was 
particularly  good. — 12th  December,  1879. 

Kells,  Dempsey’s  Girls. 

I examined  a number  of  the  girls  of  this  school,  and  found  them  well  instructed  in  reading; 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; but  the  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling  was  indifferent. 

The  schools  are  very  large — 182  girls  present — and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a great  help  to 
the  teachers  if  they  were  subject  to  such  periodical  and  judicious  inspection,  as  that  given  by  the 
National  Board.  Thirty-seven  of  the  182  girls  compose  an  intermediate  school,  which  need  not  be 
subject  to  such  inspection,  as  I have  mentioned. — 12 th  December,  1879. 

Navan,  Flower-hill, 

The  teacher  of  this  school  seemed  a conscientious  and  painstaking  person,  and  yet  I have  very 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  school  unsatisfactory. 

The  reason  of  this,  I have  no  doubt,  is  the  want  of  proper  inspection. 

In  arithmetic,  children  who  could  work  practice  utterly  failed  in  multiplication  of  money,  while 
those  who  were  doing  long  division  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  numeration. 

There  was  no  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  spelling  of  the  head  class  was  very  defective. 

The  17  boys  and  girls  present  were  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church. — loth  January,  1880. 

Oldcastle,  Endowed,  Boys. 

It  would  be  well  if  there,  were  many  more,  such  schools  as.  this  in  Ireland,  both  as  regards 
religious  and  secular  instruction:, , The  former  is  conducted  by  two  paid  chaplains,  one  being  the 
Homan  Catholic,  the  other  the:, Protestant  clergyman.  The.  latter  is  of  a very  high  order,  and  fits 
the  boys  not  only  for  commercial,  life,  but  also  for  competition,  at,  the  Intermediate  and  other 
examinations. 

I examined  most  of  the  boys,  either  by  paper  or  vivdvoce,  in  the  usual  English  subjects,  also 
in  Euclid  and  algebra.  The  answering  was  excellent  in  all  these  subjects.  ’ 

There  were  122  present,  and  the  roll  is  composed  of  144  Roman  Catholics,  and  32  Irish  Church.— 
11  ih  December,  1879. 

Oldcastle,  Endowed,  Girls. 

The  answering  .of...  the  123  girls,  present,  was  not  inferior  to  that  ,of  the  boys,- -and.  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  teachers. 

These  schools  are  conducted  according  to  the  N ational  system,  and  are  examined  by  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald; 
Head  Inspector,  and  I have  no,  doubt  that  their  present  state  of  .efficiency  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  that  highly  qualified  and  experienced  gentleman. 

The  roll  is  composed  of  17S  Roman  Catholics  and  18  Irish  Church. — 11th  December,  1879. 
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QUEEN’S  COUNTY. 

Kilbricken,  Tenantry,  National. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  here  have  been  thrown  into  one,  and  the  schools  amalgamated. 

They  are  under  the  National  Board,  and  well  conducted  by  the-  present  teacher. 

The  privies  are  in  very  bad  order,  as  there  seemed  no  way  of  emptying  them,  but  they  are  about 
to  be  entirely  changed,  and  a proper  system  introduced. 

There  were  49  present,  and  the  roll  is  composed  of  61  Roman  Catholics  and  10  Irish  Church. — 
10 th  March,  1880. 

Mountmellick,  Society  of  Friends,  Girls. 

. cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  excellence,  in  every  respect,  of  this  establishment..  The  course,. of 
instruction  embraces  all  the  subjects  taught  in  a high  class  ladies’  school,  .with;  the  exception , qf 
music.  The  senior,  class  wrote  for  me  an  essay,  on  the  comparative . merits  of . poetry  and  prose,  in 
which  the  composition,  writing,  and  spelling  were  all  that  could  be  desired.'  If  I might  find  any 
fault  with  the  essays,  it  was  the  limited  acquaintance  with  English  literature  which  they  displayed, 
but  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  “ Society  of  Friends  ” prohibits  the  study 
of  many  books,  which  are  used  as  class  books  in  other  schools.  The  success  of  this  and  the 
other  schools  belonging  to  the  Friends  is,  I am  sure,  entirely  owing  to  the  great  interest  taken 
in  them  by  the  Boards  of  management,  who  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense,  in  securing  the 
services  of  highly  qualified  teachers. — 8 th  October,  1879. 

Portarlington,  Free,  Boys. 

The  master  of  this  school,  has  been  teaching  for  53  years,  and,  I fear,  is  now  rather  behind 
the  times.  There  was  considerable  want  of  regularity  in  the  classes;  and  the  answering  was 
decidedly  second  rate.  It  -seems  a pity  that  a pension  could  not  be  raised,- which  would  be  some 
compensation- for  the  teacher’s  miserable  salary  of  £30  per  annum,  and  a more  modern  teacher 
put  in  his  place. — 20 th  October,  1879. 

Portarlington,  Free,  Girls. 

This  is  a prosperous  and  well  conducted  school. 

The  32  girls  present  answered  very  satisfactorily,  were  neatly  dressed,  and  in  excellent  order. 
I am  sure  its  present  satisfactory  state  is  greatly  due  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Triphook,  who  is  the  nominal  master. — 20th  October,  1879. 

Stradbally,  The  Cosby,  National. 

This  school  is  not  only  under  the  National  Board  but  also  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

I examined  the  head  class  (3  in  number)  in  Euclid  and  algebra ; they  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  these  subjects.  The  answering  of  the  junior  classes  in  the  ordinary  National  programme  was 
very  good.  The  building  is  a most  suitable  one,  and  in  good  repair. — 1st  October,  1879. 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH. 

Bhnbrusna;  Farra,  Incorporated  Society’s  Institution. 

A thorough  English  and  advanced  mathematical  education  is  given  to  the  boarders  of  this  school, 
which  is  under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  little  short  of  that  for  sizarship  in  Trinity  College,  and  the 
answering  in  that  course  Was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  school  hours  begin  at  7 A.M.,  and  thus  day  boys  are  at  a great  disadvantage.  The  answering 
of  the  7 day  scholars  present  was  disgraceful,  and  I think  worse  than  anything  I experienced  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  inspection. 

The  premises,  both  inside  and  outside,  were  in  a bad  state  of  repair  as  regards  painting,  wood- 
work, whitewash,  &c. — 14 th  November,  1879. 

Mullingar,  (Hevey  Institution),  St.  Mary’s  College. 

I examined  almost  all- the  boys  in  the  senior  room,  some  by  paper,  and  some  viva  voce ; the 
answerino-  was  highly  satisfactory,  while  the  neatness  and  good  penmanship,  displayed  in  the 
copy-books,  home  exercises,  and  papers,  was  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  junior  rooms,  after  carefully 
questioning  the  boys,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  quite  as  well  instructed  as  they 
would  be  by  paid  assistants  or  monitors,  in  any  ordinary  National  school.  The  number  present — 
276 — was  much  below  the  average,  as  the  day  of  my  visit  was  the  fair-day  in  Mullingar. — IMIl 
November,  1879. 

Multifarnhaji,  Wilson’s  Hospital. 

The  answering  of  the  boys  was  not  satisfactory  in  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  or  Euclid,  and 
only  passable  in  the  other  subjects.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  159  boys  are 
tau'a-ht  a course  including  history,  Euclid,  algebra,  and  drawing  by  a staff  which  consists  of  but  one 
assistant,  and  one.  monitor. 

The  house  is  very  old,  but  I am  quite  sure  the  most  will  be  made  of  it  by  the  present  manager, 
who  has  but  lately  been  appointed.  . 

2 N 2 
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The  system  of  urinals  in  dormitories,  which  is  in  force  here,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
and  Mr.  White  informed  me  that  he  would  have  them  at  once  removed. 

No  encouragement  is  given  in  learning  trades,  and  there  are  no  workshops  of  any  kind  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment. 

I noticed  some  seven  or  eight  beds  on  a very  draughty  lobby  outside  one  of  the  dormitories,  and 
on  inquiry  found  that  boys  were  made  to  sleep  there  as  a punishment  for  uncleanly  habits.  I 
consider  this  a dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  system. — 20th  Feb'uary,  1880. 

Tyrrellspass,  Belvedere  Orphan  Institution. 

This  orphanage  consists  of  detached  cottages,  situated  in  a lawn,  each  cottage  containing  a dormi- 
tory, kitchen,  and  nurse’s  room.  The  girls — 14  in  number — are  educated  at  the  parish  school 
according  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  They  read  very  nicely,  and  wrote  fairly  well,  though  their 
answering  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography  was  decidedly  deficient. 

The  present  teacher  is  only  a few  weeks  appointed,  and  I am  sure  will  raise  the  school,  in  a short 
time,  to  a state  of  efficiency. — 12 th  November,  1879. 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD 
Enniscorthy,  Erasmus  Smith’s. 

This  is  an  excellent  building,  containing  one  large  school-room,  and  two  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  a 
house  for  a master.  The  large  school-room  is  in  use,  the  other  two  are  locked  up,  and  there  is  a 
caretaker  in  the  master’s  apartments,  as  the  13  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  present  are  taught  by 
a female  teacher,  who  lodges  in  the  town.  The  answering  in  spelling  and  geography  was  very  good 
(as  it  usually  is  in  schools  examined  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  the  Inspector),  that  in  grammar  only  fair, 
whilst  the  arithmetic  was  decidedly  below  the  average. 

The  children  are-  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church.  I do  not  think  the  state  of  education  in 
Enniscorthy  would  be  much  lowered  if  this  school  were  closed,  as  in  that  case  I am  sure  the  scholars 
would  attend  the  National  school. — 19£/i  September,  1879. 

Wexford,  Tait’s. 

This  school  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  just  outside  the  town.  The  building  is 
large,  and  suitable  for  about  26  boarders,  though  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  present  master,  is  only  allowed 
to  receive  4.  Considering  the  short  time  Mr.  Caldwell  is  appointed,  and  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  school,  the  answering  was  good,  and  I fully  expect  that  in  a few  years  there  will  be  a 
most  flourishing  school  here.  The  24  boys  are  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  are,  principally 
the  sons  of  shop-keepers  in  the  town. — 20£/t  September,  1879. 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW. 

Arklow,  Incorporated  Society’s. 

The  building  is  large,  airy,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  boys’  school, 
and  the  basement  by  an  infants’  school. 

The  answering  of  the  37  boys  present  was  most  creditable  in  all  the  usual  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  grammar.  The  writing  was  specially  good. 

The  teacher  seemed  a competent  and  intelligent  person,  and  his  pupils  have  been  very  successful 
in  gaining  admission  (on  the  foundation)  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society. — 18 th 
September,  1879. 

Aughrim;  Carysfort,  Royal,  Boys  and  Girls. 

This  school  seems  in  every  respect  neglected.  It  was  not  professionally  inspected,  before  my 
visit,  since  the  Royal  Commission  in  1857.  The  premises,  being  built  of  stone,  look  well  on 
the  outside,  but  even  there  signs  of  neglect  may  be  noticed,  in  gates  off'  their  hinges,  &c.  Inside 
this  neglect  is  much  more  conspicuous,  the  walls  being  in  a miserable  state  with  regard  to  white- 
washing, papering,  &c.  One  of  the  two  school-rooms  is  used  as  such,  the  other  is  at  present  occupied 
with  coal  and  all  sorts  of  lumber. 

Just  outside  the  school-room  door  is  an  open  privy,  with  no  kind  of  outlet  whatever,  so  that, 
when  from  absolute  necessity,  it  had  to  be  cleaned  it  was  necessary  to  undermine  the  wall. 

The  master  stated  that  in  summer-time  the  school-room  was  almost  unbearable. 

The  18  little  boys  and  girls  answered  fairly  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  but  their  writing  was  not 
so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  master  seemed  to  me  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  person,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  he  was  directed  by  proper  inspection,  he  would  raise  the  school  to  a state  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness. — 17 th  September,  1879. 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE. 

Ennistymon,  Christian  Brothers’. 

The  answering  of  the  boys  in  the  senior  room  of  this  school  was  as  good  as  uit  usually  is  in 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools.  The  boys  in  the  junior  room  did  not  answer  so  well.  There  were  161 
present. 

The  premises  were  in  excellent  order. — l7£/t  November,  1879. 
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COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

Cloyne,  Bishop  Crow’s. 

The  master  of  this  school  impressed  me  as  being  an  able  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  the 
answering  of  his  pupils  fully  confirmed  that  impiession. 

Dr.  Moore,  head  master  of  Midleton  College,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees— 1st  A ovembei , 

Cork  City  ; Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  Industrial. 

tution. — 28th  October,  1879. 

Cork  City;  Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  National,  Girls. 

In  this  rni^sd. 

gi-amme  was  fairly  g°^u,\ge ^X^Serely  “ crammed  ” for  the  results  fees  examination. 

were  31  girls  present,  aU 

members  of  the  Irish  Church. — 28th  Octobci , 18/9. 

Cork  City;  Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  National,  Boys. 

Church  of  Ireland. — 28th  October,  1879. 

Cork  City  ; Douglas-street,  Presentation  Brothers. 

This  school  is  under  the  National  Board  The  school-rooms,  though  in  good  order,  were  very 
much  overctowded »*  N“  H ft 

imm 

Cork  City  ; Peacock-lane,  Christian  Brothers. 

subjects.  I on  y re  ie  < 20  in  number,  I examined  in  Euclid,  algebra,  dictation, 

number  of  the  pupiki.  \ne  ,•  ab^ufc  15  boys  had  no  mistake,  and  no  boy  had  more  than  two. 

grammar,  and  geography.  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  whilst  in 

In  arithmetic,  including  o tbe  answering  was  excellent.  No  praise  can  be  too  high 

geography  oTammar  Euchd  d \ “ whicbj  in  my  opinion,  is  brought  to  a greater  degree 

tor  the  neatness  ancl  legiDiuoy  u , =•’  , jreiand.  The  other  boys  that  I examined, 

most  creditably.  All  U>e  boys  in  the  senior  room  are  instructed  in 
experimental  science,  and  about  100  boys  ar  e ^ earning  ,enc  • physical  laboratory 

the  1 purposes  AAer  a careful  examination  of  the 

and  a I came  to  the  conclusL  that  they  were  well  chosen  to  give  the  pupds 

instruments  m the  teborafory,  _ d j t „aken  in  them  a lively  interest  m the 

a and  secular  music,  was  beyond  all  praise. 

“sJo  ftr  a?l  coSdluto  nothing  if  left  undone  by  the  Christian  Brothers  to  bring  this  school  as 
nemly  as  possible  to  a state  of  perfection.— 31si  October,  18(9. 

Cork  City  ; Peter’s-lane,  National. 

1879. 
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Cork  City;  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  Boys. 

The  answering  of  the  ] 5 boys  present  was  fairly  good  in  the  usual  English  subjects,  though  there 
appeared  to  me  a considerable  want  of  life  in  the  schooL  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a great 
improvement  if  the  male  and  female  schools  here  were  amalgamated,  and  placed  under  the  National 
Board,  The  pupils  are  all  free;  they  are  children  of  the  poorest  parents,  and  all  members--of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. — 3rd  November,  1879. 

Cork  City;  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  Girls. 

. The  answering  in  this  school  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  I examined  the  head  class 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  dictation,  and  history;  in  all  these  subjects,  the  girls  made  most  creditable 
answering,  while  their  writing  was  neat  and  legible.  The  second  class  answered  well  also,  and  read 
clearly  and  intelligently. 

were  16  girls  present,  all  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  exception  of  3 Presbyterians 
and  2 Methodists.  In  the  infants’  school  there  was  an  attendance  of  16. — 3rd  November,  1879. 

Cork  City  ; Stephen’s-street,  St.  Stephen’s,  or  Blue  Hospital 

This  institution  was  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  both  as  regards  the  house  arrangements 
and  the  school  work.  ° 

The  only  provision  for  washing  was  a filthy  bath  in  a dark,  downstairs  room,  and  there  were 
only  two  or  three  towels  for  the  16  boys.  The  master’s  excuse  that  “ his  boys  were  clean  boys  ” 
seemed  rather  paradoxical.  J 

lhe  answering  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  grammar  was  decidedly  bad,  in  geography  somewhat 
better,  and  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  was  excellent.  This  bad  answering  is  the  less  excusable  when 
we  consider  the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  very  limited. 

i This  school,  being  intended  for  the  sons  of  reduced  gentlemen,  should  impart  a thorough, English 
education,  and  also  such  a knowledge  of  mathematics  as  would  .enable  the  boys  to  compete”  not 
° . y *°r  Banks,  Excise,  &c.,  but  for  higher  appointments  in  the  second  class  of  the  Home 
Civu  Service.  As  it  now  is,  I do  not  think  this  institution  is  of  any  use,  beyond  keeping  the  boys 
out  of  harms  way- for  the  time  they  are  in  it. — 20th  October,  1879i 


COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK. 

Limerick  City;  Bow-lane,  Cathedral  Grammar. 

This  is,  in  every  respect,  an  intermediate  school,  and  for  such  a school  no  locality  could  be  more 
unsuitable  than  Bow-lane.  The  school-room  itself  is  in  good  order.  The  12  boys  present  were 
arranged  in  two  classes.  The  answering  of  the  junior  class  was. by  no  means  satisfactory  • in  a 
sentence  for  dictation  they  missed  the  easiest  words,  while  their  answering  in  grammar,  geography 
and  history  was  very  poor.  ° J ’ 

lhe  senior  class  made  very  good  answering  in  Euclid,  Latin  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  boys 
are  prepared  for  th'e  Irish  Universities,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.,  and  have  in  times  past  been 
fairly  successful. 

There  are  on  the  roll  11  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  2 Roman  Catholics,  and  1 other  Dissenter 
— 2 otk  October,  1879. 

Limerick  City  ; Hartstonge-street,  Leamy’s,  Free,  Boys. 

The  building  is,  in  every  respect  suitable  for  a large  school,  and  might  accommodate  500  bovs 
though  there  were  but  42  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  J ’ 

The  answering  in  the  National  programme  was  highly  satisfactory,  besides  which- the  senior  class 
answered  well  in  English  history.  The  school  is  examined  (by  arrangement)  by  the  National 
inspector  and  I have  no  doubt  that  its  present  efficient  condition  is  chiefly  due  to  that  fact 

lhe  roll  is  composed  of  33  Irish  Church,  4 Roman  Catholics,  6 Presbyterians,  and  4 other 
Dissenters.  There  are  7 free  boys. 

The  pupils  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society. — 24-th  October,  1879. 

Limerick  City  ; Hartstonge-street,  Leamy’s,  Free,  Girls. 

The  building  is  similar  to  that  of  the  boys’ school,  and  would  accommodate  an  equally  laro-e 
number  The  girls  read  very  badly,  but  their  answering  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  geo4iphv 
was  good,  whilst  the  working  in  arithmetic  was  fair.  e>  0 i j, 

There  were  38  girls  present.  The  roll  is  made  up  of  16  Irish, Church,  4 Roman  Catholics  17 
rresbytenans,  and  1 other  Dissenter. — 24-th  October,  .1879. 

Limerick  City  ; Henry-street,  Villiers’,  Boys; 

I examined  the  senior  class  of  this  school  in  Latin  grammar,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic;  m all  these  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  geography,  the  answering  was  decidedly 
bad  In  aiithmetic  they  could  not  work  the  compound  rules  with  any  accuracy,  though  supposed 
to  know  Interest,  Discount,  &c.  . J ° i A 

The  fault  m this  school  is,  I believe,  that  the  master  advances  his  boys  too  quickly;  this  would  of 
course,  be  prevented,  by  proper  inspection.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  master  is  but  twelve 
months  appointed. 
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The  pupils  are,  I was  informed,  principally  the  sons  of  professional  men,  and  pay  from  10s. 

t0  Thera  .were' 12  hoys  present,  and  .the  roll  is  made  up  of  11  members,  of  the  Irish  Church.,  and  3 
Methodists.— 2271(2  October, : 187 9. 

......  Limerick  City;  Henry-street,  Villiers’,. Girls. 

I examined  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  in  this  school  they  all  answered  most  medtahly 
the  reading  and  arithmetic  being  particularly  good.  The  school-room  is  ■ qnite  suita.Me,  although  it 
could  not  accommodate  any  more  pupils.  There  were  « 'girls  present  and  the roll us  made  up 
26  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  It  Presbyterians,  and  8 belonging  to  other 

In  the  orphanage,  although  the  house  was  clean  and  evidently  well  kept,  the  anangements 
were  defedS-e.  Thme  is  not  a separate  bed  for  each  girl,  nor,  as  far  as  I conld  see,  a separate 

t0  Very  little  improvement  has,  I fear,  been  made  in  this  respect  since  the  unfavourable  report  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1856. — 22 nd  October,  1879. 

Limerick  City;  Mount  St.  Vincent,  National  and  Industrial. 

In  every  respect  this  orphanage  is  in  a highly  satisfactory  condition.  The.,  dormitories  .ai-e 
large,  airy,  and  scrupulously  clean,  each  girl  occupying  a bed  separated-  Lorn  the  otheis  by 
curtains.  The  lavatories  are  on  the  most  approved  system ; and  there  is  a (kawer  for  each  girl, 
wherein  to  keep  her  towel,  comb  and  brush,  &c.  The  school  is  under  the  National  Boaid,  and 
the  answering  of  the  girls,  in  their  respective  subjects,  was  very  good. 

The  singing  was  uncommonly  good.- — 25th  October,  1879. 

Limerick  City  ; Roxborough-road,  Female,  Free,  Boarding, 

There  were  present  .on  the  day.  of  my  visit  64  boarders  and.  30  day  scholars.-^ llmse  were 
arranged  in  four  classes.  The  answering  of.  the  fourth  (senior)  class,  in  which  t^ie  veie  l 
girls  preparing  to  enter  Kildare-place  training  school,  was  very  good  m geography,  grammai  and 
arithmetic ; but  the  answering,  or  rather  missing,  of  the  second  and  third  classes  was  most  disgraceful 
in  a sum  in  simple  subtraction,  only  about  4 girls,  out  of  some  20,  had  a correct  answei , and  t 

spelling  was  about  the  worst  I have  ever  heard.  . , , . „ w ™ 

1 The  excuse  that  the  boarders  had  a great  amount  of  house  work  to  do  was,  m my  “md , by- 
means  sufficient.  There  is  no  infant  school-room  or  infant  teacher  so  that  a number  oLchddren 
must  be  in  the  girls’  room,  thereby  hindering  the  school  work  and  being  themselves,  to  «citam 
extent,  neglected.  The  house  was  in  nice  order, -except  for  the  lavatory,  where  theie  weie  only 
about  a dozen  basins,  and  not  a separate  towel  for  each  girl. — 21th  October,  LbiJ. 

Limerick  City;  Sexton-street,  Christian  Brothers’. 

This  was  the  irst  school,  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I visited  and  every  thing  I 
saw  pleased  me  very  much.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  there  was  perfect  and  prompt  obedience,  without  any  sign  of  fear.  The  discipline  was 
admirable,  the  Brothers  being  able  to  arrange  the  boys  in  any  desired  way  almost  with  a u Old 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a thorough  English  education,  mathematics,  Frenc  , 

hundred  of  the  boys  in  one  subject  or  another,  and  the  answering 

^£Z"XYg^Se  sixty  boys  long  sums  in  addition  of  money,  which  they 
worked  with  surprising  rapidity  and  accuracy;  m dictation,  I read  out  a paragiapli  fiorn  the 
morning ^paper^ which  a large  number  wrote  without  a single  mistake;  the  answering  m Euclid 
was  good,  and  the  writing,  both  in  copy-books  and  in  home-exercises,  particularly  good.  I have 
rarely 'heard  better  singing  (by  note)  than  in  this  school.  There  were  672  boys  present.-23rc2 
October,  1879. 

Limerick  ; Mungret,  National,  Boys. 

. This  school  is  temporarily  conducted  in  one  of  the  rooms,  belongingrio  ^'^W^STali  ’ Roman 
. The  48  boys,  present  answered  well,  in  the  National  programme.  The  boys  aie,  all  Roman 
Catholics.— 27 ih  October,  1879. 

Limerick  ; Mungret,  National,.  Girls. 

This  school  is  built  on  the  ground  of  the  Model  Farm.  , ( , . 

The  answering  was  quite  satisfactory,  the  Drawing  being  particularly  good  for  a country  schoo  . 
34  girls  present,  all  Roman  Catholics. — 21tli  October,  1879. 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY. 

Cashel  j St.  Johh's,  Paeochial,  hmuoD  Society’s,  Boys. 

. The  answering,  of  .the, 9,  boys  present  was,  very  good  in  the  orfinury  ^nglfsh  gbKSgi  galkSid, 
hoys  wet e learnmg  Euclid,  but  they  failed  to  answer  any  questions  m that  subject.,.,  the  bachya  a, 
tfec.,  needed  whitewash. — 1th  October,  1879. 
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Cashel;  St.  John’s,  Parochial,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Girls. 

The  11  girls  present  answered  fairly,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  carefully  taught.  It  is 
impossible,  I understand,  to  have  large  schools  in  this  town,  as  the  Protestant  families  are  but  few, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  well  provided  for  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  here  should  be  amalgamated. — 7th  October,  1879. 

Clonmel;  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Incorporated  Society’s. 

I he  23  boys  present  answered  fairly  in  the  usual  English  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic. 
1 he  school  is  carried  on  in  a room  belonging  to  the  parish,  the  Incorpoi'ated  Society’s  room  being  at 
present  vacant.— 6th  October,  1879. 

Newport,  Incorporated  Society’s. 

The  9 little  boys  and  girls  present,  on.  the  day  of  my  visit,  answered  passably  in  the  usual 
programme. 

There  are  two  large  school-rooms,  each  suitable  for  about  80  pupils,  one  of  which  is,  of  course, 
unoccupied.  The  teacher  has  but  one  room  to  live  in,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  advisable  to 
partition  a room  for  him  off  the  unused  school-room. 

There  is  one  Roman  Catholic  attending  this  school,  but  she  is  a mere  infant. — 21s£  October,  1879. 


COUNTY  OP  WATERFORD. 

Dungaryan,  Christian  Brothers. 

The  children  attending  this  school  are  very  poor,  and  the  course  of  instruction  necessarily  more 
limited  than  in  the  city  schools.  The  answering  of  the  boys  was  very  good  in  spelling,  grammar, 
and  geography ; and  the  writing  in  copy-books  and  exercises  excellent ; while  the  arithmetic  sums’ 
which  I set  were  worked  Avith  accuracy  and  despatch. 

The  buildings  are  suitable,  and  in  excellent  order. 

There  were  364- present. — 29 th  October,  1879. 

Waterford,  Bishop  Roy’s. 

I examined  the  boys  of  this  school  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  in 
which  subjects  they  acquitted  themselves  most  satisfactorily. 

The  master  is  a highly  qualified  music-teacher,  and  he  has  brought  the  singing  of  his  pupils  to 
almost  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  as  well  as  having  trained  an  excellent  fife  band  : he  informed 
me  that  one  of  his  boys  is  about  to  go  into  training  with  the  object  of  becoming  a regimental  band- 
master. 

The  house  arrangements  are  in  eveiy  particular  suitable ; and  I noticed,  with  very  much 
satisfaction,  a Avell-stocked  carpenters’  workshop,  which  has  been  lately  fitted  up  for  the  boys — 4 th 
October,  1879.  J 


Waterford  ; Lady-lane,  Mason  Charity,  or  Blue,  Girls. 

The  school-room  was  in  good  order,  and  sufficiently  large  for  the  16  girls  who  attend. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  very  elementary,  but  I was  not  able  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  as  the  day  on  which  I visited  was  a holiday. — 4 th  October,  1879. 

Waterford  ; Newtown,  Munster  Provincial  School  of  Society  of  Friends. 

This  school  is  a model  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order.  The  dormitories,  lavatories,  &c.,  are 
in  every  respect  suitable. 

The  senior  boys  were  provided  with  separate  cubicles,  boarded  off  from  the  dormitory.  I 
should  strongly  recommend  that  half  a foot  of  space  be  left  between  the  partitions  and  the  floor,  in 
order  that  a thorough  current  of  air  might  pass  underneath. 

The  59  boarders  are  divided  into  four  classes,  of  which  I examined  three.  The  answering,  in  each 
case,  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  staff  of  masters  employed  “(four  in 
number,  and  highly  paid).  I noticed,  in  masters  and  boys,  a certain  degree  of  listlessness,  which  is 
1 am  sure,  fully  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  competition  with  other  schools,  either  in  games  or  in 
scholarship.  1 understand  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  play  cricket  or  football  matches  with 
outsiders,  and  the  Board  prohibits  the  boys  from  competing  at  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
examinations. — 3m  October.  187!) 


PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 

Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding  School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Boys. 
lhe  house  is  in  every  respect  suitable  for  a large  boarding  school,  and  is  kept  in  thorough 

I examined  the  boys  both  by  paper  and  viva,  voce.  The  answering  of  the  junior  class  was  good 
in  reading,  spelling,  and  geography,  but  deficient  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  The  arithmetic,  on 
paper,  of  the  senior  class  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  as  also  the  algebra,  but  the  boys  were  utterly 
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ignorant  of  Euclid.  In  fact  Euclid’s  methods  are  entirely  ignored,  though  the  boys  were  quite  as 
ignorant  of  that  miserable  substitute  (Wilson’s  Geometry),  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
learned.  The  writing  was  particularly  good,  and  the  reading,  excellent. 

The  school  is  annually  inspected  by  a graduate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  sent  down  by  the 
President  of  Belfast  College,  but  that  gentleman’s  report — like  many  other  reports,  which  I have 
seen  in  the  different  schools — does  not  contain  a single  suggestion,  as  to  how  any  branch  of  education 
might  be  improved. — 20fA  January,  1880. 

Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding  School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Girls. 

The  answering  in  all  the  usual  subjects  was  extremely  good,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic, 
which  was  rather  bad.  The  writing  was  neat  and  legible,  and  the  girls  read  distinctly,  and  with  a 
good  accent. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  this  school  that  the  boys  and  girls  live  in  the  same  house,  dine  in  the  same 
hall,  and  use  almost  the  same  playground,  and  all  this,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  without  any  evil 
results. 

There  were  10  boarders  and  2 day  pupils  present,  all  children  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — 20 th  January,  1880. 

Moira  ; Brookfield,  Agricultural,  Boys  and  Girls. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  general  good  management  and  satisfactory  state  of 
education  in  these  schools.  The  boys  labour  four  hours  a day  on- the  farm,  and  four  hours  in  school, 
besides  which  they  have  an  hour  and  a quarter’s  study  at  night. 

The  answering  of  the  boys  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  including  analysis,  was  very 
good,  and  showed  intelligent  teaching ; while  the  spelling  and  geography  were,  considering  the 
existing  circumstances,  satisfactory. 

The  girls  answered  well  in  all  the  English  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  geography. 

The  sewerage  has  lately  been  completely  altered,  and  is  now  in  excellent  order. 

There  were  28  boys  and  22  girls  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit. — 19  th  March,  1880. 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH. 

Armagh,  Drelincourt,  National,  Boys  and  Girls. 

These  schools  are  now  under  the  National  Board,  and  well  conducted  by  those  in  charge.  The 
house  is  old,  but  in  good  repair. 

There  were -45  boys  and  44  girls  present  on  the  day  on  which  I visited. — 11th  February,  1880. 

Armagh,  Mall,  National. 

This  school  is  now  under  the  National  Board,  and  in  excellent  working  order. 

The  boys,  that  I examined,  answered  well  in  the  programme.  The  school-room  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  much  in  need  of  a class-room. 

There  is  between  the  doors  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  a long  porch,  which  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  as  the  fain  drips  down,  and  completely  soaks  the  walls  of  the  girls’  school-room  and 
the  female  teacher’s  apartments.  The  girls’  school  is  similar  to  the  boys’,  but  I could  not  examine 
the  scholars,  as  the  day  on  which  I visited  was  a holiday. 

The  privies  were  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  totally  unfit  for  use. — lli/t  February,  1880. 

Loughgilly,  Mullaghmore,  Tenantry,  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  one  room,  leaving  the  original  girls’  school-room  vacant.  The 
reading,  writing,  and  geography  were'  good ; while  the  arithmetic  was  fair ; but  the  spelling  and 
grammar,  bad. 

The  present  teacher,  who  is  about  to  leave,  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  classics  and  mathematics,, 
out  of  school  hours,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  education,  if  a person  were 
employed  who  could  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  as  this  neighbourhood  is  stocked 
with  primary  schools. — 12th  February,  1880. 

Lurgan,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Boys. 

This  is  the  largest  school  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  which  I have  visited.  There  were 
107  boys  present,  though  the  only  help  the  teacher  had  was  two  monitors ; nor  do  I think  these 
monitors  were  of  a high  class,  as  one  of  them,  in  the  only  sentence  I heard  him  speak,  made 
two  gross  ei-rors  in  grammar. 

The  answering  was  very  good,' with  the  exception  of  grammar,  which  was  bad,  and  arithmetic 
which  was  indifferent.  The  discipline  was  excellent,  though  the  boys  are  children  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  town. 

25  of  the  pupils  were  Presbyterians,  the  rest,  I.  C. — 28 th'  January,  1880. 

Lurgan,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  girls  was  good  in  spelling  and  grammar;  bad  in  geography  and  arithmetic  • 
the  writing  was  very  good  ; the  reading  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

There  were  93  present,  and  the  roll  is  composed  of  106  I.  C.,  12  Pres.,  and  3 R C. — 28 th  January, 
1880. 
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COUNTY  OF  CAYAN. 

COOTEHILL;  BENBAWN. 

The  answering  of  the  25  boys  and  girls  present  was  ' highly  satisfactory  in  all  the  subjects  of  a 
strictly  primary  education. 

The  school  is  carried  on  in  a miserable  farm-house,  which  is  in  no  way  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
though  there  is  a vacant  parochial  school-house  close  at  hand,  to  which  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  move  it. — 17th  February,  1880. 

COOTEHILL,  TULLYVIN.  . 

The  teacher  of  this  school  is  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  person,  but  much  in  need  of  proper 
direction  from  an  inspector.  This  I fear  he  does  not  get,  as  the  examination  is  carried  on  by  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  who,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from  the  condition  of  the  school,  has  little 
experience  in  such  matters. 

I examined  in  all  the  usual  English  subjects. 

The  junior  classes  were  decidedly  bad  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ; while  the 
senior  class  answered  well  in  grammar,  geography,  Euclid,  and  algebra. 

The  school  is  thought  well  of  in  the  country,  and  attended  by  children  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  it  seems  a pity  that  its  usefulness  should  be  hindered  by  the  want  of  regular  professional 
inspection. 

There  were  present  24  girls  and  36  boys ; and  the  roll  is  composed  of  40  Irish  Church,  24  Presby- 
terians, 7 Roman  Catholics,  and  2 Methodists. — 17 tli  February,  1880. 


COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 

Donegal,  Parochial,  Robertson’s. 

This  school  I found  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  I examined  the  26  boys  and  girls  present 
in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  the  answering  was  the  worst  I have  ever  heard.  The  school-room 
too,  was  most  unsuitable.;  it  is  flagged,  and  the  floor  becomes  quite  wet  in  damp  weather,  which 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a cause  of  sickness,  and  even  of  death,  to  children  with  bare  feet. — 5th 
February,  1880. 


Donegal,  Townawilly,  Tenantry. 

This  school  is  conducted  by  National  teachers,  and  is  about  to  be  placed  under  the  National 
Board.  The  answering  of  the  93  pupils  present  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  they  showed  an  intelli- 
gence and  quickness  very  gratifying  to  an  examiner. 

In  the  teacher’s  house  there  are  only  two  habitable  rooms  ; if  the  walls  were  raised  a few  feet, 
two  additional  rooms  woud  be  rendered  available,  which  are  at  present  merely  lofts  and  utterly 
unfit  for  use. — 5th  February,  1880. 

Lifford,  Free,  National,  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  answering  in  the  programme  of  the  National  Board  was  very  good,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  schools  are  well  conducted  by  the  present  teachers. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  school,  from  the  endowment,  is  very  old,  in  bad  condition,  and  totally 
inadequate  for  the  number  of  boys,  girls,  and.  infants  attending,  so  that  the  male  school  is  now 
carried  on  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  the  old  house  left  to  the  girls  and  infants. 

A large  legacy  (some  £15,000)  has  been  left  by  a Miss  Prior  for  the  endowment  of  an  inter- 
mediate and  primary  school,  and  some  of  the  trustees  are  very  anxious  to  amalgamate  the 
endowments.  If  this  cannot  be  done  I fear  the  old  endowment  will  become  practically  useless,  as 
Lifford  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  children  for  both  schools.- — 17 th  February,  1880. 

Raphoe,  National,  Robertson’s. 

I examined  here  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  and  the  answering  in  all  was  good. 

The  school  building  is  very  unsuitable  in  every  respect.  The  school-rooms  could  only  accommo- 
date 72  scholars,  whilst  there  were  100  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  There  is  no  proper 
ventilation,  the  windows  being  cordless,  so  that  they  must  be  either  open  fully,  or  not  at  all ; and  the 
teacher’s  rooms  are  scarcely  high  enough  to  stand  upright  in  them.  I may  say  that  everything 
connected  with  the  National  Board  was  satisfactory,  while  everything  connected  with,  the 
Robertson  endowment  was  quite  the  reverse. — 3rd  February,  1880. 

Ray,  Incorporated  Society’s. 

I examined  the  38  scholars  present  in  arithmetic,  ’'spelling,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  the 
answering  in  all  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  condition  of  the  premises  showed  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  as  the  wood- 
work, and  everything  which  could  decay,  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  until  the  appointment  of  the 
present  teacher,  at  whose  suggestion  certain  improvements  have  been  made,  though  the  house  is 
yet  far  from  being  in  a satisfactory  state. — 4 th  February,  1880. 
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COUNTY  OF  DOWN. 

Annahilt,  National,  Boys. 

This  is  a well  conducted  National  school,  and  the  boys  answered  well  in  the  usual 

There  were  58  present;  all  Presbyterians,  except  6,  who  were  members  of  the  Irish  Church 

January,  1880. 

Annahilt,  National,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  girls  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  boys,  and  convinced  me  that  the 

school  is  well  managed,  and  in  good  order.  oTn  o p p 9i«#  Tnnnarv 

There  were  50  present ; and  the  roll  is  composed  of  /3  Pres.,  8 I.  C.,  and  2 R.  C.  21s«  Ja  J, 
1880. 


Donaghadee,  Endowed. 

3 of  the  schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  is 


ispected  by  them  twice  ; 


yeThe  premises  are  now  in  good  order,  but  all  the  repairs  and  improvements  have  be™  “ad®  by  the 
patron,  Mr.  Delacherois,  who  informed  me  that,  after  applymg  three  times  to  the  Board,  he  had  to 
pay  for  everything  himself.  The  answering  of  the  senior  classes  was  good,  but  that  oi  tne  jumoi. 
deficient  in  spelling  and  arithmetic.  . 

Thirty  of  the  hoys  receive  a uniform,  and  £2,  Irish,  as  a fee  when  leaving. 

The  roll  is  made  up  of  49  I.  C.,  and  3 Methodists. — 24 th  January,  1880. 


Downpatrick,  Blue,  Boys. 

In  this  school,  20  poor  boys  receive  a good  English  education  free,  10  of  them  receive  a uniform, 
and  £2  10s.  when  leaving,  as  an  apprentice  fee.  . , ™ , V fcs  1ut 

The  answering  of  the  19  boys  present  was  highly  creditable  in  the  usual  English  subjects,  out 
the  working  in  arithmetic  was  decidedly  below  average. 

The  school-room  was  in  good  order,  and  suitable  for  the  accommodation  ol  40. 

The  teacher’s  apartments  were  very  much  in  need  of  painting  and  papering. 

The  sanitary  arrangements,  both  for  the  schoo  s and  old  mens  asylum ^atteched 
defective,  as  the  privies  had  not  been  cleaned  within  the  memory  of  one  of  the  oldest  men  m 
the  institution. — 23 rd  January,  1880. 

Downpatrick,  Blue,  Girls. 

This  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  boys'  school.  The  answering  of  the  18  present  was  good, 
with  the  exception  of  arithmetic,  which  was  no  better  than  with  the  bo7®-  , , Church 

These  schools  are  confined  to  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  are  inspected  by  the  Church 
Education  Society.— 23rd  January,  1880. 

Holywood,  Sullivan’s,  National,  Boys. 

pupils  have  been  wonderfully  successful  at  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Science 

Department.  _ _ noon 

There  were  125  boys  present. — 22 ncl  January,  looU. 

Holywood,  Sullivan’s,  National,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  girls  was  highly  creditable  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
instruction  given  in  drawing  and  vocal  music  seemed  extremely  good.  The  discipline  is  strictly 
maintained  and  the  school  well  conducted  in  every  respect.  • , „ , 

There  were  62  girls  present ; and  the  roll  is  composed  of  68  I.  C.,  16  Pres.,  and  8 Dissenters.— 22nd 

January,  1880. 

Holywood,  Sullivan’s,  Upper. 

I examined  the  5 boys  present,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  in  English  subjects  Euclid,  algebra 
arithmetic,  Latin  and  German  grammar,  and  onfe  boy  in  experimental  physics 

English  subjects,  Latin  grammar,  and  arithmetic  was  very  good,  but  the  knowledge  of  mathematics 

^Th^sXwHsfor  ^ tw™ reasons  unsuitable  for  an  intermediate  school,  first,  iteproximitytoBel^t 
which  induces  the  boys  to  go  into  the  excellent  and  very  successful  schools  of  that  town  .f^ondlyit 
is  impossible  for  one  man  to  prepare  boys  in  mathematics,  classics,  and  English  for  the  three  grades 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations. — 22 nd  January,  1880.  9 0 9 
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COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH. 

Kesh;  Tubrid,  Vaughan’s  Charity. 

»»  * * »—ydM  to 

in  Se  wX Sita  SooM^Th11' 1 “ b0mide‘O  “ndsm“  th<>  System  °f  ™ls  fixed . 

-a,  X “ a Tm  d™ct|r  u"d- 

s.ck  pemon  in  the  rooms  above.— M? February,  1880.  4 ® atmosPhere  most  unhealthy  for  any 


COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

COLERAINE  ; BeRESFORD-PLACE,  IRISH  SOCIETY'S,  NATIONAL  BOYS 

Zoot  177  **»**■* “ 28 

Coleraine  ; Beresford-plaoe,  Irish  Society's,  National,  Girls, 

This  school  is  also  under  the  National  Board,  and  is  exceedingly  well  conducted  Th.  A-  -* 
was  peculiarly  good  , the  changes  are  made  to  the  music  of  an  £2.  M P 1,0 

■JhjlZZ],  imoreaei11'’  and°nroI1:  153  Presbyterians,  103  Irish  Church,  and  13  Dissenters.- 
Londonderry,  Gvvyn’s  Charitable  Institution. 

I examined  the  boys  of  this  Institution  in  reading  writing  snelli™  nritfcw 
geography,  and  the  answering  in  these  subjects  was  highly  satisfactory  1C’  and 

The  house  seemed  nicely  kept,  and  the  grounds  about  it  were  beautifully  laid  out 

Magherafelt,  Rainey’s  Charity. 

"d  bni““g-  Thich  »"*  b““  — * it,  is  well  suited  for 

mathematics,  French,  and'cemL^amuyV11!  f™  w^n^yM™  ’ ““  t te“b  classics' 
answering  of  the  boys  in  English  and  mathematics  was  lL,  & Y I[eafc  amount  of  success.  The 
in  the  town,  and  Rainey’s  school  would  be  much  mnw  .'  iere  1S  a Sood  classical  school 

Commercial  school.  6 “UCh  more  useful  lf  lfc  made  an  English  and 

» 1011  “ e°mP0Sed  °f  21  IriSl’  16  Presbyterians,  and  .3  Roman  Catholics.-29th  Jannanj, 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  National 

thos«0rd,ni,T  N'‘ti0"al  SCh°01'  “d  «*  ***~  —rf  i 

used  to  be  lodged,  which  is  now  vacant  P™b-and  a house,  in  which  four  poor  old  women 

The  privies,  connected  with  the  schools,  are  in  very  bad  repair 
There  were  do  pupils  present.— loft  February,  1880.  P ' 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONE. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Boys. 

The  boys  of  this  school  answered  well  in  spelling,  grammar  and  ffpnm,nl,„  i,  . ,, 
deficient  in  arithmetic.  ° ° , na  geogiaphy,  but  they  were  very 

The  school-room  was  In  good  order ; and  the  discipline  maintained  excellent 
There  were  47  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.-  i.dtt'  February,  1880 

Dungannon,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Girls 

places  ^ °f  ^ ™ d“P' M or  three 

There  were  48  girls  present. 

These  schools  are,  I understand,  about  to  be  placed  under  the  Hoe  1 in. 

that  they  will  be  improved  by  the  change.— 12th  February;  1880.  1 B ’ ^ 1 have  110  doubt 


s well  as  they  usually  ( 
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PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

COUNTY  OF  GALWAY. 

Clifden,  Irish  Church  Mission,  Boys. 

The  answerin'*  of  the  boys,  16  in  number,  was  disgraceful ; nor  could  I make  any  distinction 
between  the  subjects,  all  being  about  equally  bad.  The  fault,  I think,  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the 
teacher,  who  seemed  a suitable  person,  as  with  the  managers,  who  employ  at  inspectors  gentlemen 
who  overlook  the  faults  of  a school,  giving  at  the  same  time  a glowing  account  of  all  that  seems  to 
them  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  inspectors  are  totally  useless. — 1 Oth 
November,  1871*. 

Clifden,  Irish  Church  Mission,  Girls. 

The  answering  of  the  girls  in  the  usual  subjects  was  passably  good,  with  the  exception  of  the 
senior  class  in  arithmetic. 

The  buildings  are  nicely  situated,  and  in  excellent  order.  There  were  22  girls  and  20  infants 
present. — 1 9 £/i  November,  1879. 

Galway,  St.  Nicholas’,  National. 

The  answering  of  the  78  boys  and  girls  present  was  very  good  in  the  National  programme,  though 
I noticed  many  signs  of  too  much  <l  rote  ” work,  and  consequently  a want  of  intelligence,  many  of 
the  children  seeming  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  in  their  class-books. 
The  dictation  was  particularly  good.  As  to  derivation  of  words,  I thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
examine  children  of  this  age  and  social  condition,  so  that  I cannot  state  whether  they  have  made 
much  progress,  since  they,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1855 ; while  I have 
pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  tendency  to  “ profane  swearing,”  spoken  of  by  that  gentleman  as 
noticeable  among  the  girls,  has,  as  far  as  1 could  judge,  totally  disappeared.— 18«A  November,  1879. 


COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

Roscommon,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Ranelagh  Institution. 

This  is  one  of  the  boarding  schools  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  and,  as  in  their  boys’ 
schools,  the  girls  gain  admittance  by  competitive  examination. 

The  answerin'*  was  exceedingly  good  in  the  subjects  of  a primary  education,  including  English 
history.  The  house  was  in  excellent  order,  and  very  suitable  for  the  18  girls  present. — 20th 
November,  1879.  . 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO. 

Sligo;  Primrose-grange,  Incorporated  Society’s  Institution. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools,  which  I have  examined. 

The  answerin'*  of  the  boys,  in  a thorough  English  and  advanced  mathematical  course,  was  most 
creditable,  and  the  writing  was  clear  and  legible. 

The  house  is  kept  in  good  order,  but  I noticed  the  want  of  an  infirmary,  and  also  of  a bath-room. 
There  is  not  a single  bath  for  the  use  of  the  boys. — 7th  February,  1880. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX  D. 


REPORT  BY  MR.  EDMUND  MURPHY,  j.p.,  Inspector  of  Estates. 


Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I have  the  honour  herewith  to  present  you  with  my  report  on  the 
estates  belonging  to  various  endowments  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  I have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a set  of  maps  prepared,  inasmuch  as  I have  had  access  to  the  very  complete  volume 
of  maps  prepared  by  Mr.  Murland,  Endowed  Estates  Inspector  for  the  former  Commission,  which 
show  sufficiently  accurately  the  lands  which  are  the  subject  of  my  report.  I have  visited  and  care- 
fully inspected  the  greater  portion  of  the  estates  comprised  in  my  report,  but  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  inspect  those  lands  out  of  which  head  rents  and  other  perpetuity  interests  are  derived.  I 
have  to’  express  my  thanks  to  the  various  Boards  and  their  agents,  with  whom  I have  come  in  contact, 
for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  exhibited  towards  me,  and  for  the  readiness  and  facility  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  afford  me  any  information  sought  from  them.  I have,  wherever  practicable, 
endeavoured  to  contrast  the  Poor  Law  valuation  with  the  rents  of  the  lands  under  review.  This  I 
have  done  more  in  compliance  with  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  day  than  with  any  hope  that  such  com- 
parison would  afford  any  reliable  basis  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  present 
rents.  All  through  this  inquiry  I have  found  numerous  instances  in  which  the  valuation  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  letting  value  of  the  land,  and  most  uneven  as  concerning  lands  of  the  same  quality. 
As  a general  rule,  all  over  the  grazing  counties  of  Ireland,  I have  found  the  valuation  very  much 
below  the  figures  placed  on  lands  of  a similar  quality  in  the  same  localities,  but  which  are  devoted  to 
tillage  purposes,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  the  low  price  of  beef  and  butter  at  the  period  when 
the  valuation  was  made  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  high  price  of  other  agricultural 
produce.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my' opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  valuation  affords  no  basis 
whatever  on  which  to  estimate  the  letting  value  of  the  lands  in  the  south,  west,  and  midland  counties 
of  Ireland.  The  impressions  formed  on  my  mind  by  the  inspections  I have  made  will  be  gathered 
from  my  observations  on  each  estate.  I have  endeavoured  to  state  as  fully  as  possible  the  data  on 
which  I ground  my  impressions,  so  that  your  Commission  may  have  ample  opportunity  of  arriving  at 
independent  conclusions.  It  will  be  amply  evident  from  reading  my  report  on  the  estates  of  the 
Royal  Schools  in  Ireland,  that  I formed  a very  strong  impression  of  the  mismanagement  of  that  pro- 
perty, and  I think  it  only  due  to  the  agents  of  those  estates  to  record  my  opinion  that  the  fault  does 
not  rest  at  their  doors.  As  a rule,  I found  those  gentlemen  to  be  active,  intelligent,  and  competent 
— fully  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  their  management ; but  the  complaint  was  general  that  their  re- 
commendations were  not  attended  to.  They  have  been  supplied  with  no  suitable  or  sufficient  records 
of  the  estates.  The  maps,  which  were  evidently  got  up  at  great  expense,  and  must  have  caused 
much  trouble  in  preparation,  are  now  obsolete  and  utterly  useless.  There  has  been  no  personal 
supervision  of  the  estates  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  the  agents  have  thus  had  no  support  in  carry- 
ing out  rules  and  regulations  which  they  are  quite  aware  should  have  been  enforced.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  return  has  been  received 
for  this  outlay.  The  tenantry  are  holding  their  lands  at  veiy  much  below  the  average  rents  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  ai’e  situated.  They  have  been  fostered  and  assisted,  perhaps,  in  a too  indis- 
criminate manner,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  I was  sorry  to  observe  on  some  of  the  estates  a spirit  of  in- 
subordination, which  certainly  one  would  not  have  expected,  considering  the  treatment  the  tenants 
had  received  from  the  Board.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  my  opinion  that  under  the  management 
of  the  present  secretary,  who  has  recently  paid  a visit  to  most  of  the  estates,  and  whose  very  admir- 
able code  of  rules  for  their  management  will  be  found  in  my  report,  matters  will  assume  a more  pros- 
perous appearance  on  these  estates.  The  maps  should  be  at  once  revised,  the  rentals  corrected  so  as 
to  be  an  exact  record  of  the  tenancies,  the  agents  should  be  held  responsible  that  no  further  sub- 
divisions shall  take  place,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  at  least  one  annual  visit  to  the 
estates  by  some  member  of  the  Board,  or  other  deputed  person,  qualified  to  form  a just  estimate  of. 
the  various  matters  of  estate  management  that  might  come  before  him.  These  remarks  have  general 
application  to  all  the  estates  I inspected.  I found  the  tenantry,  as  a rule,  lai-gely  expectant  of  allow- 
ances of  one  kind  or  another,  and  not  as  self-reliant  as  they  should  be,  and  certainly  not  in  as  pros- 
perous a condition  as  the  very  favourable  terms  on  which  they  hold  their  farms  would  warrant  one 
in  expecting,  affording  further  proof  of  what  I have  often  observed — that  a very  low  rent  is  not  con- 
ducive to  industry,  particularly  where  -the  tenancy  is  a yearly  one. 

In  conclusion  I may  say  that  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  in  reference  to  the  Endowed 
Estates  is  that  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  managed  as  carefully  as  private  estates  are  generally,  and 
that  the  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  various  Boards  is  rather  lax.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  worst 
class  of  absentees.  Usually  the  agent  of  an  absentee  landlord  is  vested  with  full  authority,  or  has 
little  difficulty  or  delay  in  communicating  with  his  principal ; but  the  agents  of  the  estates  under 
consideration  are  controlled  by  Boards  who  meet  only  at  stated  intervals,  and  who  very  generally, 
as  represented  to  me,  lend  a deaf  ear  to  the  agents’  appeals. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Y our  obedient  servant, 


EDM.  MURPHY. 
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I.r-ESTATKS  Under  the  Control  of.  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

(a.)  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate.1 

This  estate  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  towns  of  Newry^ md  Armagh,  and 
leadiuo  road  qouneoting  these  towns.  It  consists  of  sis  townlands,  as  set  forth  below 


n the 


Townlands. 

Tenancies,  j Area. 

Rent. 

Poor  Law  Valuation 
of  Land. 

Of  Buildings. 

Ballyvalley,  . 

Bolton,  . 

Cornagrally,  . • • 

Kilcon,  • 

Mullaglnnore,  . • , ; 

Mavemacullen,  . • 

Totals, 

13 

15 
33  » 

23 

16 

A.  It.  1’. 

185  0 21 
390  2 25 
302  1 4 
86  2 5 
331  0 16 
206  3 '20 

£ s.  d. 
180  10  2 
380  19  7 
305  3 5 
89  9 9 
2S3  11  9 

213  8 4 

£ 8.  ■ d. 

184  5 0 
369  10  0 
310  15  0 
87  10  0 
282  , 0 0 
201  10'  0 

.£  s.  d. 
-24  5 0 
60  0 0 
■ 50  15  0 
32  10  0 
65  10  0 
53  5 0 

107 

1,502  2 11 

1,453  3 0 

1,435  .10  0 

286  5 0 

From  the  above  figures  the  following  may  be  deduced 

The  average  acreage  of  each>^J*g^,0|  9r 
«*  1,u 7?i,3i“faS' S uer  cent,  under  tt valuation,  Z hidings  included.  There  is  a 

n l ’ I Thom’  fate  received  from  Church  Commissioners,  leaving  the  net  outgoin  at 
£266  3s  ’i  In  the  rental  to  November  1st,  1878,  furnished  March, -1879,  there  wasonlyanarreSx 
fin  2s  dne  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Murland's  report  in  1857,  the  arrears  amounted  to  £2,601. 

SS£-SfJ,l fc^'dsljffiSA'S 

estate  has  evidently  improved  much  since  1857,  the  date  of  Mr.  Murlands  report. 


(b.)  Ballyroan  Endowed  School  Estate. 
of  Ballyroan  stands,  and  a head  rent  is  payable  of  £-2  13s.  4d. 
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Ballyroan, 

Cappaloughlin, 


Saie  of  Turf  (Average), 


48  1 34 
1,428  1 20 
300  0 0 


787  6 5 
17  9 0 


638  17  0 
103  18  0 


i.InZtZJS"  ”ay  be  ded"Ced  thattl16  ~ «f  «*  bolding  in  Cappaloughlin 

The  average  rent  of  each  holding  is 

1 he  average  rent  per  acre,  inclusive  of  bog,  *011  0 

Law  Taluati0n'  exchd“S the  buildings,  and  7}  per 

nraf  he°£S  £ * **  *■"*  aad  ‘^ng  the  year  1 878  a 

National  School  Teacher', 

Fuel  for  School, . 

Head  Rent  of  Ballyroan, 

Quit  Rent, 

Tithe  Rent-charge, 

Bailiff,  . 

Taxes,  . 

County  Cess, 


£ s. 
42  0 
8 13 
22  13 
14  14 
39  1 
10  10 
39  15 
1 13 


Law  Costs, 

Agent’s  Fees,  . 

Stamps  and  Stationery,  . 
Allowance  to  one  Tenant, 
Paid  for  sinking  a Bog  Drain, 


s an  average  year 


40  11 
1 15 


£256  17  2 


- §£  average  tSSfa,*1™  ? Jhe  fOT  «”>  1878. 

which  about  £222  may  be  taken  as  constant  the  r'?v,;mb8r-'  18.78'  1 fi“d  *°  be  £237  15s,  of 
for  drainage  or  repairs  to  their  houses.  I observe  in  by  »B';wl“<!es  to  tenants 

an  annual  sum  of  £5  13s..  stated  to  be  “ instalment  of  dr,i  1 that  ?.e  agmt  deblts  bimself  with 

The  land  in  the  townknd  of  CappJoullta istf SS?  loS  “dft™it.” 
and  the  houses  comfortable.  b g excellent  quahty.  and  the  farms  are  well  fenced. 

on  aee?state°Ver  *®°  ""  rf "boated  in  three  divisions.  There  is  alsd  limestone 

the  same  turf  banks  Snuoudy  LteTdti' ifchEged iTpKh  *T  **  “ **  "*  ■ hold 

is  hoLT“isWs“fmiTM  M‘ ™ »f-dch 

the  Mountrath  Railway  Station,  and  are  built  on  the  <dtf^f-d^°r»V  ?hefe  houses  are  close  to 
be  offered  as  building  sites.  The  Board  do  not  derive  any  Idvanl^  Mu,'!and  r^om“ended  should 
pated,  and  which,  I think,  they  might  fairlv  have  evnontL i ^vanta»e>.  s?cJl  as  Mr.  Murland  antici- 
houses ; as  the  bog  becomes  clt  out,  the  tenants  recSSJ  pennissmn  to  Conroy  to  erect  these 
Kavanagh  Dunne  complains  that  hisrent  k TenhiTi’  nd  ^®Mdin8  lfc  free  of: rent, 
is  £26  He  was  “ allowed  ” slates  for  his  house.  He^’ayt  hTdrafneS  co’  ^ valuation 

away  bog  five  years  ago,  and  was  not  allowed  for  it  I think  considerable  portion  of  cut- 

paymg  any  rent  for  this  reclaimed  land  ’ ™ 1 S ery  questionable  whether  he  is 

^He  thinks  hsshordd  bedewed  for  the  loss  be  sustained  by  death  from  distemper  amongst  his 

® 6S“e'  W!dW  Ma"g  “)d  ‘hree  acres  to  John  Cullan;  the 
Mr.  Hawksworth  holds  an  excellent  farm  of  161  a™*,  . • „ 

16s.  a year.  The  rental  of  the  townland  of  CaDiiadffm^hlS^  f?F  which  he  PaJs  £106 

1857  was  £727  15s.  34 ; the  rental  *nd  made  bis  report  in 

it  in  1816  at  £1,065  15s.  7 d.  rowniand  now  is  £741  3s.  5 d.  Sherrard  and  Co  valued 

reafo^ XS&SMb?2  ^ ?d  the  ?nants  have  eveiy 

There  is  a capital  National  school  on  the  estitf*  • , , , 

a year.  The  average  attendance,  however  is  onlv  about  teacller’s  salary  by  £42 

expected  from  the  number  of  the  tenants  on  the  State  * SS  wilch  T J™*  Iess  than  might  be 
not  very  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children  T do  n.o  ' complains  that  the  tenantry  are 
could  more  benefit  the  tenantry  on  an  estate  thaX  u - of  in  *ch  an  agent 

children  to  school  ■ and  certainly,  on an  tetate wWe  the  *°  get  the“  *°  send  their 

agent  ought  to  be  able  to  use  very  considerable  and  very  leSSe  pSlS  SZstert^lt 
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tenantry  of  the  estate  are,  I believe,  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  the  Board  have  very 
judiciously  appointed  a teacher  of  the  same  persuasion.  The  teacher’s  wife  assists  in  the  school,  but, 
the  attendance  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  her  to  obtain  salary  from  the  National  Board. 

The  lands  at  Ballyroan  are  held  as  shown  on  the  schedule.  1 visited  the  school  at  about  three  P.M. 
on  a Saturday  evening.  The  master  was  absent,  and  the  only  occupant  of  the  house  was  the  solitary 
“ boarder  ” of  the  establishment,  a nice  intelligent  lad.  He  informed  me  that  about  twenty  day  boys 
attend  the  school.  The  school-room  was  in  a most  untidy  condition,  the  books  torn  and  lying  about, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  dark,  dirty,  and  dismal,  the  bed  of  the  “ boarder”  uumade,  and  there  was  a 
o-eneral  appearance  of  a determined  abhorrence  of  soap  and  water. 

° The  bailiff  resides  on  the  estate.  He  appears  to  be  a respectable  man  who  evidently  thinks  that 
the  “ less  he  knows  the  better.”  He  could  scarcely  tell  me  the  acreage  or  rental  of  any  of  the 
tenants.  I asked,  both  by  letter  and  telegram,  for  some  information  from  the  agent,  but  I received 
no  reply,  and  I was,  therefore,  at  a considerable  loss  to  get  at  the  required  details  to  enable  me  to 
make  my  report. 

On  this  estate  the  agent  appears  to  retain  the  balance  at  foot  of  his  yearly  account  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Thus  in  his  account  dated  26th  January,  1878,  for  year  ending  November,  1877,  the 
balance  at  foot  in  the  agent’s  hands  is  £416  2s.  3d,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  placed  to 
credit  of  the  Board  until  the  29th  of  March,  1878,  at  least  this  is  the  date  given  in  the  Board’s 
cash  book.  The  balance  at  foot  of  account  for  year  ending  November,  1878,  is  £423  15s.  4 d.  The 
agent  does  not  debit  himself  at  all  in  his  account  for  1879  with  this  balance,  but  he  lodged  it  to 
credit  of  the  Board  in  April,  1879,  more  than  four  months  after  his  account  closed  (on  the  debit  side 
at  least.)  The  account  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  outgoings  were  paid.  The  agent 
only  debits  himself  with  the  cash  he  receives,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  arrears. 

I am  informed  that  the  tenants  of  an  adjoining  estate,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  thereabouts 
some  years  ago  took  forcible  possession  of  a considerable  tract  of  the  bog  on  the  estate  near  Mount- 
rath,  and  have  held  it  ever  since. 


(c.)  Banagher  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situate  in  the  King’s  County,  and  consists  of  three  townlands,  one  Boolenarigg,  about 
one  and  a half  miles  north  of  Parsonstown,  and  Ballincurry  and  Derry  about  six  miles  north-east  of 
Parsonstown. 

These  townlands  are  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : — 


Number  of 
Tenements. 

Townlands. 

Acreage, 
Statute  Measure. 

Yearly  Rent.  j 

Toor  Law  Valuation 

of  Lands.  | 

| of  Buildings. 

5 

4 

1 

Boolenarigg, 

Ballincurry, 

Derry  Upper  and  Lower, 

A.  R.  P. 

86  0 7 
217  0 32 
251  324 

£ S.  d. 

34  15  0 
52  6 6 
92  2 8 

£ s.  d. 

35  5 0 ; 
50  10  0 
83  15  0 

£ s.  d. 
2 10  0 
5 15  0 
•3  0 0 

10 

555  0 23 

179  4 2 

169  10  0 

11  5 0 

Of  the  above  acreage  166  acres  are  bog  retained  in  the  Board’s  own  control.  The  remaining  359 
acres  are  in  the  hands  of  ten  tenants  as  set  forth  above.  The  average  acreage  therefore  of  each 
holding  is  close  on  thirty-six  acres.  The  average  rent  of  each  tenement  is  £17  18s.  The  average 
acreable  rent  of  land  in  tenants’  hands  9s.  6d.  . ..  , , , 

The  Poor  Law  valuation  given  above  includes  £11  for  bogs  m the  Board  s own  hands,  the  tenanted 
lands  are  therefore  valued  at  £158  10.  The  yearly  rent  is  1H  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion, excluding  the  buildings,  and  about  5 per  cent,  over  the  valuation  if  the  buildings  be  included. 
The  above  average  acreage  does  not  convey  a correct  idea  of  how  the  lands  are  held,  as 


1 farm  contains, 

1 „ 

3 farms  contain,  each, 
1 farm  contains,  . 

4 farms  contain 


80  acres 
• 164  „ 

20  „ 

32  „ 

from  8 to  15  „ each. 


In  addition  to  the  rent  received  from  the  tenants  an  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  bog  to 
“ outsiders,”  which  has  amounted  to  for  years  ending ; — 


November,  1875, 
„ 1876, 

„ 1877, 

„ 1878, 

„ 1879, 


56  19  6 


£ s.  d. 
9 16  6 
9 10  6 
9 11  0 
15  10  0 
12  17  6 


Average  per  annum, 


.■11  8 0 


2 P 
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The  outgoings  of  the  estate,  so  far  as  same  have  passed  through  the  agent’s  hands,  have  averaged 
tor  the  five  years  ending  November,  1879,  £85  per  annum,  made  up  of  the  usual  outlay  of  an  estate 
and  including  a rentcharge  to  Lord  Downshire  of  £2  10s.  4 d.  per  annum. 

In  year  1875  the  agent  charged  £10  10s.  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  Banavher 
bchool  and  his  travelling  expenses  ° 

In  1879  lie  charges  £-5  10s.  expenses  incurred  in  his  visits  to  inspect  the  school.  £1  a year  is 
charged  tor  stamps,  stationery,  and  postage  ; and  in  1879  these  charges  amounted  to  £1  10s  for 
this  estate  of  ten  tenants. 

The  tenancies  are  all  yearly.  The  arable  portions  of  the  estate  are  generally  of  a good  sound 
fertile  character,  and  the  farms  are  well  fenced,  and  the  houses  moderately  comfortable 

In  1857  the  rentivl,  according  to  Mr.  Mnriand  was  £161  10».  7,1,  it  is  now  £169  10s.  The  estate 
was  valued  m 1816  by  Messrs.  ■ Sherard  and  Co,  to  £283  16s.  7 d,  in  1842  the  rent  paid  by  the 
tenants  was  £260  3s.  o\d. 

The  lent  was  reduced  in  the  depressed  times  of  1S47,  and  has  never  since  been  raised. 

Jdoolinarigg  townland  adjoins  Lord  Rosse's  demesne,  there  is  a considerable  portion  of  scrubby  land 
on  this  townland.  The  best  part  ot  the  lands  are  held  by  John  Madden,  a merchant,  who  resides  in 
Hrp,h0!^  thirty-three  acres,  for  which  he  pays  £14  10s„  the  Poor  Law  valuation 
being  £17  los  The  other  tenants  on  this  townland  hold  at  or  slightly  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation 
vr.wf.rr7  eH  f^enty  acres  statute  measure,  at  a rent  of  £6  12s.  per  annum,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  being  £6  10s.  He  wished  to  part  his  interest,  and  with  the  agent’s  consent,  Downey 
the  adjoining  tenant,  bought  the  farm  for  £40,  but  before  the  transaction  could  be  completed  a man 
named  Morris,  from  another  estate,  offered  £47  10s.  and  Kelly  accepted  it,  and  Morris,  though 
warned  that  lie  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  tenant,  has  gone  into  possession,  and  defies  the  agent. 

. 1S,?0  5rf  bof,on  tbl®  townland,  and  the  tenants  complain  bitterly  of  the  way  they  were 

^ ^ by  the  Board,  they  state  that  they  were  offered  a turf  bog  on  Ballincurry,  one  of  the  other 
townlands  of  the  estate,  some  four  and  a half  miles  from  Boolenarigg,  they  say  they  told  the  agent 
fialfc!le  dlsfc.ance+7as  so  great  this  would  be  no  boon  to  them  unless  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  turf 
bank  „hus  given  them,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay  for  bog  nearer  to  them,  they  say  the  agent  a°reed 
5®  , ol®  and  ,thf  arrangement  lasted  for  four  years,  when  they  were  interdicted  and  a demand  made, 
and  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legal  proceedings,  which,  however,  failed,  for  the  four  years’  rent 

which  would  have  been  charged  to  strangers.  7 

Legal  proceedings  having  failed  the  tenants  received  a notice  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
inolv  o-fv?+e]!Q  * “ SeJ  dld  1!°fcif  ve1  UP  the  turf  banks  they  would  be  evicted,  and  they  accord- 

ed SI  nnd Tr  ' Jhey  ?“2k  th?y  have  been  harshly  treated.  They  say  that  the  Board  never 
W d 0nC.  hdhn§  towards  fche.  education  of  any  of  their  children,  and  that  until  a week  or  two 
before  my  visit  tlie  present  agent  had  never  “stood  on  the  ground.” 

^ am,  however,  glad  to  say  that  this  portion  of  the  estate  does  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  want  of 
supervision,  the  tenants  are  industrious  and  apparently  comfortable,  and  their  farms  well  cultivated 

ten2ps°whennitfc  * pity.  n°.fc  to  divided  the  farm  held  by  Madden,  amongst  the  other 
tenant  when  it  was  vacant,  it  would  have  increased . their  means,  and  they,  with  one  exception 
appear  worthy  of  any  kindness  that  can  be  shown  them.  exception, 

I he  townlands  of  Ballincurry  and  Derry  are  situate  some  four  and  a half  miles  further  from 
Pbere  are  only  five  tenants  on  these  two  townlands,  Mrs.  Mahon 
i ! Up  K Deryy.  with  the  exception  of  the  bog,  the  extent  of  bog  in  this  townland  is 
30a.  Ik.  1 1p;,  Mis.  Downey  s farm  therefore  contains  171a.  In.  lip.  She  pays  £92  2s.  8 d.  the  Poor 
+6a(l/alUa  i°n  lncblding  tbe  buildings  is  £77  5s.,  excluding  the  buildings  £74  5s,  The  rent  is 
per  cef  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation  °of  the  lands,  as  the  average  rent  for 
tW  K 13  only. 11 5 per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  this  poor  woman  feels  a<meved  • her 
propevty!eVer’ 1S  °D  7 ^ ^ Statute  aCre’  on,y  Per  acre  over  the  average  rent  of  the  rest  of  the 

Mrs.  Mahon  has  lost  her  husband  and  has  a family  of  four  girls,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit  the 
mother  and  daughters  were  working  m the  fields  most  industriously.  The  house  and  out  offices  are 

considerable  rmrti^  om  " f a t-1?’  I?*?’ in  “7  °Pinion- is  to°  large  for  the  tenant’s  means,  a 
P ifc  ?+,  f t a,ni1  sl?1rfc.s  tbe  bog,  and  is  becoming  covered  with  gorse.  The  interest 
of  the  estate  and  of  the  tenant  would  be  best  served  if  this  farm  were  divided  into  two. 

Ballincuiry  is  only  separated  from  Deny  by  the  tract  of  bog  before  referred  to,.  This  boo-  is  let 
f°7,tuif  cutfcmg>  but.  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  carried  out  is  limited 


Jbinv!  Tw,wlamaSe  +0f  th7  b°S’  and  a*Lthe  adj°in>ug  proprietor  is  draining  hirbogs" the  bailiff 
thinks ^ that  in  a year  or  two  this  source  of  income  will  cease  altogether,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 

1 was  offered 


an  outfall,  and  I think  it  was  a miSal^  ^ 

by  the  adjommg  proprietor  to  aid  in  establishing  a~  ’ 


im^01'?dTble*TtS°/?e  iSeaS'!l't‘>ui  'laTe”i»en  p^iSty^c^imTd'bylilie  tenants  and  as  I 
nnderstand  aae  not  rented.  Thomas  Neil  has  I should  say  close  on  fifteen  statute  acres  taken  in  this 

Tommon  ” f?ho  cut  SttoXd^  “ “ “““  who  “ 2i'  2E'  ^ ^at  this  tenant  caS  The 
these  in^S““  “V  1 

s„meThaf“3i^«S;“M  ™ tT  VT5  Neil  under 

told  flm  KroTif  tw  J ,v  was  tne  bailiff  of  the  estate,  and  as  I am  informed 

consideration  obtained  the  agentV ToiSnt' WW ^ SW‘fy  TS4  lnd.on  th> 

representations  made  to  the  -^ent  45»We  me  f”  d 


but  on  the  contrary  marched  Jane  Gilligan’s,  and  i 


question  did  not  march  Neil’s  farm, 

should  be  added  to  Gillban's  farm.  S she™ 
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(d.)  Carysfort  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Sheanamore,  in  the  county  Wicklow,  about  eight  miles  from 
Rathdrum,  and  two  from  Aughrim.  The  area  of  the  townland  is  590a.  Or.  10p.  statute  measure. 

£ s.  d. 

The  poor  law  valuation  of  the  land  is,  . . . . 126  10  0 

The  tenants’  houses,  . 


7 10 


The  school-house, 


The  rent  paid  by  the  tenants, 
The  shooting  let  at  (each,  year), 


7 10  0 


■ 141  10  0 


There  are  twenty  tenancies  shown  on  the  rental ; but  in  reality  there  are  only  nine  tenants  of 
farms,  and  one  of  a house  and  garden.  Of  the  590a.  Or.  10p.,  contained  in  the  townland, 
284a.  3r.,  are  mountain,  which  the  tenants  hold  in  common.  The  remaining  305a.  Ir.,  are  arable 
and  pasture  land,  varying  in  quality  from  thin  poor  soil  to  deep  rich  loam,  and  in  elevation  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  feet, — the  mountains  being  1,111  feet — over  sea  level.  Of  the  305a.  Ir.,  the 
teacher  of  the  school  holds  5a.  3r.  4p.,  free  of  rent  as  a perquisite.  From  these  figures  may  be 
d, educed,  that  the  average  acreage  of  each  farm  is  about  33|A. ; the  average  rent  of  each  tenant, 
£14  13s  6d ; and  the  average  acreable  rent,  excluding  the  mountain,  8s.  Qd.  The.  poor-law 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  is,  £126  10s.,  of  which  the  portion  held  by  the  master  of  the  school, 
free  of  rent,  is  valued  at  £2  5s.,  leaving  the  valuation  of  the  lands,  for  which  rent  is  received  at 
£124  5s.  The  rent  received  is,  therefore,  slightly  more  than  6 per  pent,  higher  than  the  poor  law 
valuation.  The  outgoings  of  the  estate  for  four  years,  up  to  and  including  1878,  taken  from  the 
agent’s  accounts,  averaged  each  year,  £46  7s.  10d,  of  which  £25  Is.  7 cl.  was  allowed  for  lime,  to  be 
applied  to  the  land,  the  balance  being  the  usual  permanent  outgoings  of  an  estate,  taxes,  rent- 
charges,  fees,  bailiffs,  and  sundries.  The  teacher  of  the  school  receives  £55  a year,  paid  direct  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  school-house  is  a commodious  building,  occupied  by  the  teacher  as  a residence, 
one  small  apartment  being  set  apart  as  a school-room,  in  which  some  thirty  children  receive 
instruction.  These  pupils  belong  to  the  Protestant  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic  children 
of  the  estate  receive  instruction  in  a National  school  which  adjoins  the  estate.  My  inspection  was 
made  on  a Saturday,  when  there  was  no  school  held,  and  the  house  was  being  whitewashed  ; but  I 
cannot  hide  the  impression  made  on  my  mind,  that  there  is  a very  great  Avant  of  cleanliness  and 
order  about  the  whole  regime.  The  roll-book  does  not  appear  to  be  regularly  kept ; the  desks  oicl 
and  much  abused— the  whole  place,  in  fact,  seemed  to  me  to  pine  for  supervision,  and  that 
healthy  competition  which  the  National  system  of  education  is  so  calculated  to  generate.  I he 
tenants  appear  to  be  comfortable ; they  hold  their  farms  very  much  under  the  rent  which  they 
mio-ht  fairly  be  asked  to  pay,  and  they  receive  in  the  shape  of  lime,  an  abatement  19  per  cent,  of 
the  rent  each  year  ! There  is  no  turbary  proper  on  the  estate  ; but  the  tenants  supply  themselves 
with  fuel  by  cutting  away  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  which  lias  already  too  little  vegetable 
surface,  and  will  soon  be  utterly  denuded.  The  bailiff  of  the  estate  lives  some  four  miles  away  ; he 
appears  to  be  a very  respectable  man,  and  much  regarded  by  the  tenants,  I suppose  chiefly  because 
he  acts  up  to  the  principle  that  a bailiffs  visits  should  be  somewhat  like  “angels  visits;  for  most 
unquestionably  his  visits  must  have  been  “ few  and  far  between,”  or  of  the  most  unobservant 
character,,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know  the  holdings  of  any  of  the  tenants,  and,  in  lact,  little 
or  nothing  about  the  estate.  His  salary  is  only  £4  a year,  which  does  not  offer  much  inducement 
for  a more  active  performance  of  his  duties.  The  tenants  appear  thankful  for  the  leniency  with  'whic 
they  have  been  treated,  and  they  pay  their  rents  regularly.  The  shooting  of  tne  estate  is  let  at  £2 
a year. 

(e.)  Cavan  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  property  consists  of  four  to wnlands,  part  of  a fifth,  and  a detached  portion  of  land  on  which  the 
,.„i™i  A An  *u„«WI  pW.  to  t.hft  town  of  Cavan,  as  set  forth  m the  following  schedule 


No.  of 
Tenancies. 

Townlands. 

Area, 

Statute  Measure. 

Yearly  Rent. 

Poor  Law  Araluation 
of  Land. 

Poor  Law  Valuation 
of  Buildings. 

11 

7 
16 
24 

8 

Bill  is,  part  of,  . • 

Carplio,  .... 

DrumeraAV,  . 

Stragalla,  . • 

Tierquin,  .... 

School  land, 

Excluding  the  School  land,  . 

A.  It.  P. 

217  2 0 
118  3 20 
197  1 27 
236  0 24 
147  3 7 
16  0 31 

£ S.  d. 

139  11  1 
67  2 0 
125  7 0 
129  7 11 
100  19  1 

£ s.  d. 
134  0 0 
65  5 0 
118  9 0 
138  12  0 
S8  16  0 
30  0 0 

£ S.  d. 
15  0 0 
12  0 0 
15  0 0 
15  2 0 
13  10  0 
70  0 0 

66 

933  3 29 
16  0 31 

562  7 1 . 

575  2 0 
30  0 0 

140  12  0 
70  0 0 

917  2 38 

562  7 1 

545  2 0 

70  12  0 

From  the  above  figures  maybe  deduced  that  the  average  acreageof  each  tenancy  is  14a.  Or.  24i>  statute 
measure;  the  average  rent  of  each  tenement,  £8  10s.  Qd, ; the  average  acreable  rent,  12s.  Id  ; the 
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Sxo  pe?cS„der  SSSttX'  0™ ^ ^ W *“>  ««■** it 

to  Wl! ha °i°Sen  ihfolW-ken  01  *he  a’'er“e6  eli,enditare  amilalIy  **  ‘he  ^ years  previous 


Benteharges, 
Income  tax,  . 
Poor  rates, 
Salaries, 
Miscellaneous, 
Agent’s  fees,  . 


15  17 
5 17 
22  1 
9 4 
1 18 
27  15 


In  the  year  1879,  the  outgoings  amounted  to  £152  9s.  7 cl,  and  a sum  of  £58  10 s.  was  distributed 
in  seeds  to  the  tenantry.  This  latter  sum  is  to  be  refunded. 

The  arrears  due  on  rental  of  1878  amounted  to  £1,676  8s.  7 cl,  in  Mr.  Murland’s  report  (1857)  it 
is  stated  that  the  arrears  amounted  to  £1,679  7s.  2d.,  and  that  they  had  accrued  in  the  four  years 
from  1845  to  1849.  The  receipts  for  rents  were  then  given  on  account  without  any  gale  beino- 
specified,  and  the  rents  appear  to  have  been  received  chiefly  by  the  bailiff,  and  in  fact  the  accounts 
were  in  a complete  muddle. 

The  old  arrears  have  been  retained  on  the  estate  although  many  of  the  holdings  have  changed 
hands,  and  many  have  been  subdivided,  and  in  fact  the  arrears  have  been  dealt  with  by  both  aglnt 
and  tenant  as  if  they  scarcely  existed.  One  example  will  elucidate  this  matter: — John  Lamb  of  Caraho 
subdivided  his  farm— on  .which  there  was  an  old  arrear  of  about  four  years  rent— between  his  two 
sons,  one  of  them  got  into  new  arrear,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to  M'Manus,  a merchant  in  the 
town  of  Cavan;  M Manus  paid  £306,  and  was  instructed  by  the  agent  to  retain  one  year  of  the  old 
arrear  from  Lamb.  The  recent  arrears  were  of  course  deducted  also  from  the  purchase-money  T 
cannot  see  the  good  of  retaining  on  the  books  the  balance  of  the  old  arrear;  I do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  recovered  after  the  arrangement  referred  to. 

M'Manus  has  built  a good  substantial  house  which  must  have  cost  at  least  £250,  the  whole  farm 
only  contains  22^  acres  statute  measure,  the  yearly  rent  is  £12  2s.  10 d.,  so  that  including  the 
fW°niiy  ^-mis  ias  exPended  £556,  on  an  exhausted  farm,  making  his  rent  amount  to 
£40  4s.  lOd  allowing  o per  cent,  on  the  expenditure,  or  about  35s.  lOd  per  statute  acre,  equal  to  58s 
eel,  per  Irish  acre.  1 

The  Board  have  dealt  most  generously  in  not  deducting  the  full  amount  of  the  old  arrear  from 
Lamb;  and  by  permitting  this  transaction  they  certainly  have  confiscated  all  prospective  interest 
m tins  portion  ox  the  estate. 

Bernard  Gafney  of  Stragalla,  held  7a.  3r.  statute  measure,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £6  14s  11  (7  he 
owed  rent  and  arrears  to  May ,1879,  £51  4s.  7 cl,  an  ejectment  decree  was  obtained  in  June,  1879, 
and  Gainey  has  been  ejected  under  it,  but  restored  into  possession  as  caretaker  for  six  months  in 
accordance  with  the  statutable  period  for  redemption,  his  land  is  very  much  exhausted,  and  he  is  in 
abject  poverty,  and  yet  as  I understand  it  is  proposed  to  reinstate  him  as  tenant,  makino-  “some 
arrangement  as  to  the  arrear.  Most  certainly  that  arrangement  will  not  be  discounted  in  cash 
and  1 fail  to  see  how  the  estate  or  this  individual  can  improve  in  circumstances,  by  the  proposed 
N°  eStfe,T  imilrb0VMf  * PauPer  tenantry  be  retained  on  it,  by  any  such  bolstering 
sj stem.  It  was  lemarked  to  me  that  Crafney  would  get  his  “hat-full  of  money  ” for  the  land  if  he 
would  sell  it,  but  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  so.” 

my  llum5)le,  0Pinion  be  better  for  the  tenantry,  and  most  unquestionably  better  for 
the  estate,  if  it  were  made  to  be  understood  that  a tenant  once  evicted  may  not  be  restored  by  any 

j&zsLzx  of  Us  “d  4-^ 

Subdivision  prevails  on  this  estate,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  on  the  Fermanagh 
property  The  houses  are  tolerably  comfortable,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  appear  to 

tlmtownlandof  ^ Y ^ T7  f^  over  the  greater  portion  of  tlm  estate ; 

the  townland  of 'Bilks  is  superior  land;  the  townland  of.Tierquin  is  excellent  land;  the  rent  paid 

aXr»eyard*SrtS”“S  “ ■ aI111 14‘  Perstatate  a'rei  they  would  be  cheap  situated 

The  Board  have  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  adjoining  proprietor  to  open  up  a capital 
artenal  dram  toon,  tire  towniand  oi  Tierquiu  ■ which  will  reclaim  Ver  L a"es  JtLttowXd 
and  afford  facility  for  the  drainage  of  a considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  townland  of  Drumcraw’ 
The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  over  £900.  the  Board  are  to  pay  a share  of  this  in  proportion 
SvS  th  itdth  Tatere? ' bUt  When  the  ,mPro™™ent  shall  be  complete,  strict  injunctionshould  be 
given  that  the  tenantry  may  not  cut  away  again  the  moory  surface  of  the  ^claimed  land  for 
firing,  a course  of  proceeding  m the  past  which  has  rendered  the  present  outlay  necessary 

A road  is  much  required  into  the  townland  of  Tierquiu,  at  the  east  end  throSh  Mrs.  Brady's 
land  on  to  the  public  road.  There  is  no  turbary  on  the  estate;  the  maps  which  were  excellent 
when  drawn  (1810),  are  now  nearly  useless,  and  in  nowise  give  a true  representation  of  the  holdings 
many  of  which  have  got  intermixed,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  official  record  of  these  interchangff 
m one  notabie  instance  the  case  of  Oafney  above  referred  to  as  being  now  under  eviction  a portion’ 
of  his  holding  had  been  sold  sixty  years  ago ; and  the  schoolmaster  of  the  estate  the  successor  to  a 

TMsIstoSwdl  as'fhX™  ^af,now  S°"e  into  forcible  possession  of  it  despite  the  agent. 

This  estate  M well  as  the  Enniskillen  school  estate  has  suffered,  deeply  suffered  for  want  of  more 
active  and  intelligent  supervision,  but  under  the  regime  of  the  present  tgent  if  upported  I ZJ 
no  doubt  things  will  very  soon  assume  a brighter  aspect.  J ’ 
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(f.)  Clonmel  Endowed  School  Estate. 


This  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Lissanure,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  situated  about  five 
miles  to  the  east  of  Templemore.  . . , . 

The  townland  has  a subdvision  called  Killina,  a portion  of  the  townland  of  Lissanure,  which  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Kilvanoge,  the'  greater  portion  of  the  townland  being  m the  parish  or 
Templetuohy. 


Lisanure  contains, 

The  rent  received  from  tenants  is. 

„ „ for  turf  bog,  1878, 

The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands  and  bog, 
„ „ of  the  buildings, 

Number  of  tenants, 


690  3 36  statute  measure. 
£ s.  d. 

. 458  19  5 
. 2 0 0 
.403  8 0 
. 17  12  0 

. 13 


Of  the  above  acreage  close  on  sixty  acres  are  bog,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  which  may  be 
about  £4.  . . 

From  the  above  figures  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  give  an 
average  acreage  to  each  of  close  on  forty-nine  acres ; an  average  rent  to  each  of  close  on  £35; 
and  that  the  average  acreable  rent  is  14s.  6c i.  The  lands  arc  let  at  12-8  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  excluding  the  buildings,  and  slightly  more  than  9 per  cent,  over  that  valuation  it  the 
buildings  be  included.  - - 

Of  the  thirteen  tenancies  on  this  townland,  one  contains  130  acres;  ope  contams  14b  acres  ; one 
contains  181  acres  ; one  contains  56  acres ; and  nine  average  about  13  acres. . 

The  land  is  chiefly  a thin  limestone  soil,  very  much  in  need  of  drainage.  The  tenants,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  the  large  holdings,  are,  I should  say,  very  poor,  their  houses  some  ot  them 
— wretched,  and  none,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  comfortable.  The  lands  are  very  unequally 
rented,  as  contrasted  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

Thus,  Tim  Guyder  holds  about  eighteen  statute  acres ; he  pays  £14  Os.  10a. ; the  Poor  Law 

valuation  is  £11  os.  He  thus  pays  21  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 

Wm.  Carroll,  the  bailiff  of  the  estate,  pays  £10  rent;  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £12.  Ho  thus 
pays  20  per  cent,  under  the  valuation. 

Michael  Kennedy  holds  fifty-six  statute  acres  at  £34  17s.  7 d,  the  Poor  Law  value  being  £3o. 

Tim  Guyder,  mentioned  above,  labours  under  the  impression  that  lie  has  over  two  acres  of  land 
under  roads  and  amain  drain, for  which  he  is  rented.  He  complains  bitterly  of  being  harshly 
treated.  He  was  served  with  an  ejectment  process,  he  states,  for  only  a half-year  s rent,  the 
running  gale  being,  however,  included.  He  says  his  neighbours  got  abatements,  and  that  he  got  none. 
He  has  twelve  children,  of  whom  seven  were  at  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  His  house  is  a 
mere  hovel,  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  His  land  is  well  tilled,  and  he  appears  to  be  an 


industrious  man.  . . . , , , 

The  bog  on  this  townland  is  greatly  neglected.  It  requires  drainage  to  make  it  available,  and 
the  road  leading  to  it  is  in  a bad  way. 

There  is  a National  school  close  to  the  meaning  of  the  estate,  under  the  care  of  a female  teacher. 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  do  not  contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  maintenance  of  tins 
school,  and  it  is  devoid  of  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  decency  amongst 

th  Vhen^the ' Commissioners  of  Education  got  the  management  of  these  lands  they  were  let  under  an 
old  lease  at  £600  15s.  lid,  and  were  occupied  by  fifty-eight  sub-tenants,  two-thirds  of  the  town- 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  two.  In  1847  to  1849  many  wretchedly  poor  tenants  surrendered 
their  holdings,  which  in  those  depressed  times  were  relet  at  much  below  their  value,  geneially 

P Mrs.  M'Garry  holds  under  lease  a farm  variously  stated  to  contain  from  146  acres  to  271  acres  ! 
She  does  not  reside  on  it,  and  a large  portion  is  let  for  meadowing  each  year,  and  the  liay  carried  oft 
the  property,  and  as  I could  not  ascertain  that  any  top-dressing  is  applied,  1 fear  the  lanci  will 
have  suffered  much  by  the  time  this  lease  will  expire,  seven  years  hence. 

I am  informed  that  the  agent  has  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents  from  this  town- 
land,  and  that  he  frequently  accepts  bills,  and  returns  rent  as  paid  in  the  rental,  when  he  only 
holds  at  best  but  questionable  security  for  it.  I do  not  think  this  is  a judicious  system.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  lead  to  confusion  ; and  I think  the  Commissioners  should  have  an  opportunity,  when 

they  inspect  their  rental,  of  knowing  the  exact  state  of  each  tenancy. 

The  bailiff  has  a comfortable  house  which,  I understand,  was  built  by  the  Commissioners. 
He  has  recently  purchased,  with  the  agent’s  consent,  some  four  acres  of  Mat  Maher  s farm  for, 

I think,  about  £40.  , , ,,  . .. 

Tenant-right,  I am  informed  by  the  bailiff,  exists  on  the  estate,  but  is  limited  to  the  existing 
tenants — i.e.,  the  outgoing  tenant  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to  any  but  a tenant  of  the  estate. 

The  outgoings  of  this  estate  for  four  years  ending  November,  1878,  average  £100  per  annum,  and 
consist  of  rentcharges,  £38  9s.;  agent’s  fees,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  sc one ^ trifling  sundries  For 
the  year  1879  the  Commissioners  made  sundry  allowances  to  tenants  of  £30  7s.  5a.,  but  the  accounts 

do  not  show  how  this  amount  has  been  expended.  . . „ , 

The  agent  appears  always  to  have  a considerable  balance  m hand  at  closing  of  his  yeaily  accounts. 
Thus  in  his  account  for  year  ending  November  1st,  1877,  and  dated  19th  January  1878 , the 
balance  in  his  hands  amounted  to  £188  16s.  3d,  and  this  amount  was  not  lodged  to  ciedit  of 
the  Board  until  29th  March,  1878. 
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So  also  the  balance  at  foot  of  account  for  year  ending  November,  1878,  amounting  to  £193  17s  9c7 
was  not  lodged  in  Bank  until  the  17th  July,  1879. 

The  outgoings  of  this  estate  are  constant,  and  payable  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  and  the 
agent  could  easily  retain  sufficient  in  his  hands  to  meet  these  charges.  At  all  events,  I think  the 
yearly  account  should  be  closed  not  by  a balance  in  hands  of  the  agent,  but  by  a lodgment  which 
would  close  the  account.  ° ’ 

The  agent  does  not  debit  himself  with  the  arrears  due  on  the  estate,  which,  in  my  opinion  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  way,  even  though  the  arrears  on  this  estate  may  only  consist  of  the  running 
gale.  In  the  account  for  1879  I see  the  agent  debits  himself  with  the  full  year’s  rent  as  if  paid  him 
claiming  no  arrears  on  the  credit  side.  From  what  I learned  on  the  estate,  I am  satisfied  he  had  not 
received  the  rent  m full  when  he  closed  his  account  for  that  year. 


(</.)  Dungannon  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  Estate  consists  of  six  Townlands  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  below,  and  is  situated  about  four 
to  six  miles  from  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 


Townlands. 

Tenancies. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Poor  Law  Valuation 

Houses.  .. 

Mousetown,  .... 
Lisuastrane,  . : . . . 

Aughamullan, 

Derrylaughan, 

Derry  tresk,  . . 

12 

16 

35 

88 

85 

68 

A.  E.  P. 

146  0 0 
143  2 13 
248  1 33 
633  0 33 
1,801  3 11 
1,020  0 35 

£ S.  d. 
100  11  11 
101  8 5 
161  9 6 
479  1 7 
383  14  8 
526  3 8 

£ s.  d. 
101  7 0 
106  10  0 
180  5 0 

404  0 0 
318  19  0 

405  6 0 

£ s.  d. 
11  5 0 
16  15  O' 
31  5 0 
79  0 0 
56  9 0 
66  0 0 

304 

3,993  1 5 

1,752  9 9 

1,516  7 0 
260  14  0 

260  14  0 

1,777  1 0 

al30ve  tbere  are  °*  arable  land  1,340  acres ; meadow  and  pasture,  1,380  acres  • and  of  boo- 
1,2 1 3 acres. 

These  figures  give  an  average  acreage  of  each  tenant’s  farm  of  nine  acres ; the  average  rent  of  each 
tenant,  £b  Ids.  ; the  average  acreable  rent,  1 2s.  10 d.,  the  rent  being  thirteen  per  cent°over  the  Poor 
Law  valuation,  exclusive  of  the  houses,  and  slightly  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation  if  the  houses  be 
moulded.  The  turbary  is  situated  in  the  townlands  of  Derrytresk,  Derrylaughan,  and  Aughamullan 
There  is  no  bog  on  the  other  three  townlands. 

Up  to  the  year  1851  these  lands  were  held  by  middlemen,  and  when  the  lease,  under  which  they 
held,  expired,  the  Commissioners  got  back  the  lands  in  an  impoverished  condition,  densely  populated 
“ is  usual  under  the  baneful  sway  of  the  middleman.  Mr.  Blacker,  the  then  ao-ent  Mithe  Commie 
sioners  appears  to  have  gone  to  work  most  energetically  ; the  farms  were  readjusted,  the  fences 
straightened,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  expended  on  improvements 

The  townlands  of  Tumpher  Mousetown,  and  Lisnastrame,  are  situated  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Coalisland,  and  consist  of  excellent  arable  land,  quite  equal  in  quality  to  lands  on  the  adioinino-  Dr0- 

perty,  let  at  much  higher  rents-m  most  instances  at  double  the  rent  paid  for  land  of  equal  onality 

by  the  Society  s tenants.  The  houses  on  these  townlands  are  comfortable,  and  the  fields  well  fenced 
and  nicely  arranged ; and,  with  a little  more  attention  to  the  fences  in  having  the  thorns  cut  occa- 
sionally these  townlands  would  present  quite  a model  aspect.  In  the  rental  for  year  enclitic.-  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  now  before  me,  there  was  not  a shilling  due  on  these  three  townlands  for  arrears  and 
indeed  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  arrears  being  due,  the  tenants  having  such  capital  bargains  of 
their  farms.  I am  informed  that  all  the  tenants  on  this  estate  received  on  last  year’s  rental  an 
abatement  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  This  was  a most  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioned s,  as  unquestionably  the  tenants  should  not  have  required  any  such  indulgence 
. ,Th,e  fewniands  ofDerryteesk,  Aughamullan,  and  Derrylaughan  consist  of  large  tracts  of  bov  with 
islands  as  it  were,  of  arable  land  dispersed  through  them,  the  arable  land  leing  of  very  fertS 
character,  and,  where  cultivated  surprising  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats  grow  on  the  deep  boo 
The  holdings  on  these  bog  townkmds  are  very  small.  In  Aughamullan,  out  of  eighty-six  tenaneS 
twenty-seven  are  let  at  under  £3  rent,  and  only  eight  over  £10;  in  Derrylaughan  of  eightyXue 
tenancies  thirty-seven  are  rented  at  under  £.3,  and  only  four  over  £10.  As  a Consequence  the  com! 
petition  for  land  ,s  very  keen  and  the  agent  has  no  difficulty  in  letting  the  » cut-out”  bog  at  lOsTn 
acre,  its  value  being  about  Is.  per  acre.  It  will  take  an  outlay  of  close  on  £10  all  acre' in 


where  they  may  employ  their  time,  and  add  to  the  sire  of  their  farms.  In  many  part"  of  the  estate 
particularly  m the  townland  of  Deny tresk,  the  bog  has  been  cut  too  low  to  permit  of  effi  “nt 
drainage.  The  greatest  care  m future  should  be  exercised  in  supervising  the  hog  cutting,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  at  least  six  feet  over  the  outlet,  and  thus  provide  for  sufficient  drainage.  T would 
also  suggest  that  the  cut-away  bog,  wherever  possible,  should  be  added  to  the  adjoMnu  farm  as 
annoyance  is  sure  to  arise  where  tenants'  farms  are  permitted  to  overlap.'  - There  can  be  no  do'uM 
that  the  sum  of  10s.  per  acre  now  being  charged  is.  too  high  a rent;  but  then  it  only  serves  to 
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equalize  the  rent  of  the  arable  land,  which  is  now  held  below  its  value,  and  it  certainly  is  a very 
simple  plan  of  raising  the  rent.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of  bog  on  this  estate  lying  in  an  unpro- 
fitable condition,  in  its  present  state  perfectly  useless,  and  from  the  large  quantities  of  turbary  m the 
district,  I do  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  this  bog  becoming  profitable  as  fuel.  It  strikes  me  that 
with  a small  outlay  a large  portion  of  these  bog  lands  might  be  made  available  for  the  production 
of  crops.  Judging  from  those  I saw  growing  on  deep  bog  on  the  estate,  it  is  of  a quality  suitable  tor 
such  purposes.  To  bring  it  into  cultivation  it  should  be. drained  by  parallel  drains,  say  thirty  feet 
apart,  made  in  the  form  of  wedge  or  shoulder  drains,  each  lot  of,  say.  ten  acres,  being  bounded  by 
open  dike  and  bank  fences,  which  would  also  form  the  mains  or  outlets  for  the  minor  drains.  This 
work  could  be  done  for  about  £5  per  acre,  and  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  a rent  of 
10s.  per  acre,  such  lots  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  tenants,  whose  farms  are  so  very  small  at  pre- 
sent. I would  be  slow  to  advocate  the  increase  of  the  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate ; but  I would 
by  every  means  try  to  enlarge  the  holdings  of  those  who  are  already  on  it.  The  present  population 
are  scarcely  able  to  grow  enough  for  their  own  support,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  holdings,  and 
now  that  hand-loom  weaving  has,  I may  say,  died  out,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  tenants  on 
this  estate  can  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort  on  their  present  farms.  The  outgoings  of  the  estate, 
taking  the  year  1878  as  a guide,  appear  to  be : — 

s.  d. 

An  arterial  drainage  rate  of  (now  about  to  terminate), 

Expenditure  on  bog,  .... 

County  cess,  . 

. Tithe-rentcharge,  ..... 

Bailiff, 

County  cess,  . 

Poor  rate,  . 

Income  tax,  • 

Drainage  Maintenance,  .... 

Agent’s  fees,  . ... 


22  17  11 
9 2 1 
66  7 2 
20  0 0 
14  15  0 

r 20  16  0 

\ 39  5 0 
( 29  18  1 
| 7 10  0 
33  16  0 
97  7 7 


say  £500,  leaving  a net  income  of  £1,252  9s.  9 d.  The  drainage  cnarges  will,  I understand,  have  all 
been  paid  off  in  another  season  or  so,  when  the  outgoings  will  be  proportionately  decreased  but  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  scouring  oi  the  out- 
falls now  in  charo-e  of  the  Drainage  Board,  else  the  very  valuable  tracts  of  meadow  land,  now  bear- 
ing crops  of  hay  of  between  three  and  four  tons  per  acre,  will  very  soon  become  swamps  covered 
with  semi-aquatic  herbage.  I allude  particularly  to  the  Blackwater  River  district  bounding  the 
townlands  of  Derry tresk  and  Aughamullan.  An  agriculturist  was  formerly  kept  on  this  estate,  but 


appears'to  be‘a  steady,  respectable  man.  His  attention 


tfi  nreservation  of  the  estate  by  the  prevention  of  the  waste  which  has  been  carried  to  some  extent, 
--used  by  the  too-deep  cutting  of  the  bog,  a waste  that  is  quite  inexcusable  on  an  estate  where  there 
i superabundance  of  turf,  and  where  half  an  acre  can  be  got  for  8s.  a year. 

“ ■ .1 . • e. 1 -nr,-  n-f  fnrf  lino-  t.n  t.be.  tenants,  who  navs  c 


his  services  have  been  dispensed  with,  and^now  the  agent  has  only 
! 

e 

•ponn  a'  vear  is  drived  from  the  letting  of  turf  bog  to  the  tenants,  who  pays  Ss.  per  half  acre,  and  to 
outsiders  who  pay  1 6s.  per  half-acre,  and  who  cut  the  turf  for  sale.  I directed  the  agent  s attention 
to  the  enormous  “crop  ” of  turf  on  the  banks  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a circumstance  which  raised  in 
mv  mind  the  idea  that  the  banks  had  been  cut  twice  this  season 

The  accounts  appear  to  be  well  vouched  and  carefully  audited,  but  I would  suggest  that  the  agent 
should  debit  himself  with  the  full  year’s  rent  each  year,  and  not,  as  his  custom  now  is,  with  only  the 
amount  received. 
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( [h .)  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estate. 

I his  estate  consists  of  thirty-nine  townlands  and  two  tenements,  as  set  forth  in  schedule  below — 
situated  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  distant  from  four  to  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Enniskillen, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Swanlinbar,  together  with  the  school  and  lands  of  Portora. 


No.  of 
Tenancies. 

Statute  Measure. 

Poor  Law 
Valuation. 

Valuation  of 
Buddings. 

A. 

a.  p. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

11 

198 

0 23 

134  13 

5 

120  15 

0 

12  0 

0 

11 

215 

2 39 

142  1C 

10 

141  10 

0 

15  0 

0 

10 

110 

2 4 

61  9 

4 

69  0 

0 

8 15 

0 

21 

245 

3 27 

153  10 

0 

170  15 

0 

20  10 

0 

10 

134 

3 15 

61  8 

6 

68  17 

0 

6 10 

0 

215 

3 25 

93  0 

8 

109  12 

0 

11  18 

0 

4 

141 

1 37 

67  5 

9 

71  0 

0 

5 5 

0 

11 

108 

2 2 

47  2 

0 

50  15 

0 

4 10 

0 

17 

239 

2 29 

111  15 

4 

127  5 

0 

9 17 

0 

11 

126 

0 2 

59  15 

5 

61  0 

0 

4 15 

0 

3 

37 

0 13 

15  11 

1 

14  10 

0 

1 0 

0 

14 

220 

2 20 

91  5 

11 

97  15 

0 

9 5 

0 

44 

1 30 

31  10 

2 

25  5 

0 

2 0 

0 

53 

2 17 

38  4 

3 

34  15 

0 

9 0 

0 

57 

3 37 

29  9 

9 

27  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

5 

143 

1 3 

54  4 

5 

66  1 

0 

8 0 

0 

1 

113 

1 13 

39  15 

6 

43  10 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 

24 

0 8 

11  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

4 

55 

0 35 

19  5 

4 

21  5 

0 

2 15 

0 

62 

3 34 

26  3 

8 

34  19 

0 

2 10 

0 

66 

1 15 

17  15 

10 

23  10 

0 

2 0 

0 

45 

3 29 

20  1 

7 

2 0 

0 

59 

3 24 

13  19 

6 

17  0 

0 

1 10 

694 

2 31 

50  1 

9 

65  0 

0 

4 15 

0 

95 

1 9 

24  13 

5 

36  10 

0 

4 5 

9 

121 

1 11 

33  6 

3 

47  10 

0 

4 

76 

2 33 

29  1 

0 

29  5 

0 

10 

135 

2 29 

45  5 

9 

55  15 

0 

5 5 

77 

1 29 

16  2 

9 

28  5 

0 

47 

3 0 

15  2 

0 

19  0 

0 

2 0 

89 

1 24 

28  15 

1 

35  14 

0 

3 5 

150 

3 13 

47  15 

1 

57  9 

0 

79 

2 13 

25  16 

1 

28  10 

0 

141 

3 22 

52  0 

4 

60  15 

0 

4 15 

7 

110 

1 2 

39  2 

7 

46  10 

0 

3 5 

114 

2 8 

46  15 

0 

51  15 

0 

110 

1 5 

36  6 10 

46  5 

0 

332 

1 12 

155  2 

5 

184  3 

0 

25  10 

14 

233 

3 35 

123  2 

9 

122  0 

0 

14  15 

0 

1 24 

26  0 

0 

36  10 

0 

— 

22  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

. — 

336 

5,333 

3 21 

2,157  8 

2 

2,370  15 

0 

230  12 

0 

Townland  and  Place 


10 


30 


40 


Clonatrig, 

Derryinch, 

Drumbargy, 

Rossdoney, 
Derryholaught, 
Drumbrocas, 

Drumback, 

Drumgague, 

Crammer, 

Rossdranean, 
Comashesko, 
Drumcannon, 
Derrylester, 

Drum  card, 

Gollagh, 

Drummuck, 

Mohur,  . 

Crocknakiera, 

Ervany,  . 

Gortacam, 

Layanacarn, 
Gortaluckny, 

Rooskeagh, 

Grennan, 

Monenbawn, 
Xhockhodarra. 
Magheranean, 
Drumcullen, 
Graignavockny, 
Legaduffj 
Tisnaughten, 

Cullitagh, 

Cornaghan, 

Mullan,  . 

Derryleagh, 

C'ornacrca, 

Kinnagher, 

38  | Sessiagh, 

Mullinayeigb, 

Tenement  in  Enniskillen, 
Constabulary  Barracks, 


xiguics  may  ue  cieciuceci  tnat  tne  average  acreage  of  each  tenancy  is  15a.  3r.,  the 
f.  S 1 rent  “f  e“i  *fn“V  “ i!>  W®.  w.  average  acreable  rent  8s.  per  statute  acre,  the  rent 
Foot  EtV^inatfon  Uw  *****  “d  20i  P«  -*■ 

‘he  ^ y6”S  PreVi°“S  *°  1SM>  “W le  “““ 

Average  Tithe-rentcharge  for  five  years  ending  1st  November,  1878, 

„ Income  tax, 

Poor  rates, 

Fees, 

Salaries, 

Road  allowances, 

Lime  account,  ,, 

Repairs  to  Drumbrocas  Barrack, 

„ Miscellaneous  payments, 

,tlhnf'tieXClU-edHthe  iyeaf  J8x9,  fche  above  calculation  as  in  that  year  owing  to^he  depressed 
to^ioreafter. a^1Icultural  mterests  of  the  country,  special  allowances  were  made  by  the  Board  referred 

w rPv °a  the  eStat®  va;ries  considerably  in  quality,  from  deep  moory  alluvial  soil,  to  thin,  cold, 
D8lV  w Snd’  Va^ln§  ele^10n  from  180  to  1,000  feet  over  sea  level  The  estate  was  valued  hi 
0^°’ nvm&tb!.  AShT p d aTd  £“’a4  4s-  2(1  (exclusive  of  Portora),  which  would  be  12£  per 

cent,  over  the  present  Poor  Law  Valuation.  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  rental 


£ 

s. 

d. 

46 

18 

0 

25 

17 

7 

44 

4 

4 

106 

15 

11 

22 

9 

2 

7 

17 

5 

0 

19 

7 

3 

4 

5 
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since  elate  of  the  last  Eoyal  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools  1857  When  Messrs.  Sliervard  MOj 
made  the  valuation  above  quoted,  large  tracts  of  land  now  under  crop  were  rained  at  a mew 
nominal  figure  as  at  that  period  they  were  used  as  turbary  and  were  held  by  the  tenantry  as 
appurtenant  to  their  farms  though  detached,  and  m.roany  instances,  at  considerable  d.stance  from 

thTheItortion  of  the  estate  nearest  Enniskillen,  vis.  :-tl.e  townlands  of  Clonatrig,  De^mch 
Drumbaroy  Eossdoney,  Drambrocas,  Derrylester,  MuUmaveigh,  and  Sessiagh  may  be  duaaiLas 
medium  Ends  The  first  four  being  of  rather  a superior  character,  and  the  tenantry  on  these 
townlands  appear  to  be  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances,  the  houses  chiefly  thatched 
cottaves  are  ^comfortable,  some  of  them  exceedingly  neat,  on  the  remainder  of  the  estate  sti etching 
away° along  the  mountain  side  towards  Swanlmbar,  the  tenants  are  pool  and  mdifierently  housed 
the  soil  thin,  wet,  and  utterly  nnsuited  to  support  the  number  of  people  who  are  located  on  it,  or  to 
the  system  of  management— chiefly  dairy  farming  applied  to  it. 

A (dance  at  above  schedule  will  at  once  show  that  the  lands  as  compared  wqth  the  Pool  Law 
Valuation,  are  most  unequally  let,  thus  Clonatrig,  No.  1 on  the  scnedule,  is  let  at  10J  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation  and  yet  the  rent  is  only  13s.  6d  per  statute  acre  for  land  of  excellent  quality. 

“ Eossdowney,  No.  4 on  schedule,  is  let  at  11*  per  cent  under  the  Poor  Law  value,  the  acreable 

rent  beino  12s.  much  of  this  townland  consists  of  deep  rich  moorland.  , , ,,  , , 

Some  lands  adjoining  were  let  at  7*  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  but  the  tenant  has 
given  them  up,  the  landlord  refusing  a rent  of  25  per  cent,  over  that  valuation 

s I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  farms  on  this  estate  were  of  a suitable  sice,  and 
judiciously  arranged  the  tenantry  could  better  afford  to  pay  a rent  of  2o  pel  cent,  over  the  Pool 
Law  Valuation  that  they  can  now  pay  a rent  of  Cl  per  cent,  under  It. 

Subdivision  has  prevailed  to  a most  disastrous  extent  all  over  the  estate.  - 

Brick-clay  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  various  parts  of  the  estate,  and  the  tenantry, 
heretofore  without  let  or  hindrance  have  been  m the  habit  of  making  bricks,  which  they 
sell  at  25s  per  thousand,  no  regard  being  had  as  to  how  the  clay  was  taken  up,  or  to  the  levelling 

of  the  ground  afterwards ; as  a consequence  many  unsightly  pools  are  to  be  seen,  and  considerable 

damagehas  been  done  in  this  way.  This  waste  will  be  prevented  m future  as  the  agent  now  insists 
that  none  of  the  tenantry  shall  make  bricks  without  first  having  obtained'*  ticket  fopwLioh  °“V 
Id  is  charred,  but  the  ticket  will  not  be  given  until  the  pools  previously  made  shall  be  filled  up, 
and  on  condition  that  the  land  shall  be  left  afterwards  m a suitable  state  tor  mopping. 

The  estate  is  in  most  parte  well  supplied  with  roads,  made  m the  year  18*7,  the  greater  number 
of  these  roads  have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  during  last  winter,  and  thus  much 
needful  employment  afforded.  The  arterial  drams  on  the  estate  have  also  been  scoured,  and 
deepened  • during  last  winter,  a sum  of  £196  was  spent  m tins  way  on  the  roads  and  drains  ; about 
1000  perches  of  each  having  been  done.  In  addition  to  this  the  tenants  were  allowed  £162 
-wJent  of  rent,  and  £25  worth  of  coals  was  distributed  during  the  winter,  some  seed  potatoes 
were  also  supplied,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Champion  variety  was  not  more  largely 
distributed,  is  the  other  kinds  have  failed  to  a great  extent,  whilst  the  Champions  have  produced 
very  heavy  crops  of  sound  potatoes.  One  man  showed  me  seven  stone  weight  of  potatoes  grown 

fl°in  ^thTye!? 1855,  the  arrear  on  the  estate  amounted  to  £9,231  9s.  OJA ; the  arrear  at  foot  of 

r%ttWeenSttaTe™te1868£lnd  1869,  £6,645  17s.  Id.  of  arrears  wore  remitted  all  arrear  being 
struck  off  on  the  condition  that  the  tenants  paid  one  year  of  the  arrears  in  .wo  gales,  and  executed 
improvements -oil  their  own  lands  to  the  value  of  one-half  year's  rent,  the  arrear  now  remaining 
dS  consists  in  some  part  of  the  old  arrear  which  a few  of  the  tenants  failed  to  relieve  themselves- 

of  notwithstanding  the  very  generous  terms  offered  them.  ...  , . ,,  , 

Between  the  rears  IS 40  and  1863,  I find  that  £11,645,  or  thereabouts  was  remitted,  m the  shape 
of  arrears  and  abatement  of  rent;  and  close  on  £1,000  allowed  for  drainage  and  reads. __ 

There  is  a limekiln  on  the  estate  on  the  townland  ot  Brennan. 

° turbary  .now  on  the  estate,  the  W being  ent  out  and  in  great 

measure  reclaimed,  the  tenantry  get  their  firing  on  an  adjoining  property,  paying  at  the  rate  of  £10 
m ire  for  the  ground,  covered  by  the  crop  of  turf  cut;  this  lugh  rate  induces  the  tenantry  to 
endeavour  to  oSain  ftel  on  their  own  farms,  and  considerable  supervision  will  he  necessary  to 
prevent  the  surface  of  the  moorlands  from  being  cut  away  to  too  low  a levei. 

Tenant-rivht  prevails  to  a considerable  extent.  The  agent  endeavours  to  limit  the  price  paid  within 
reasonable  bounds  but  his  efforts  appear  to  be  disregarded.  Thus,  when  a tenant  in  Eossdoney, 
holding  5 acres  Irish  measure  at  £6  4s.  rent,  was  about  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  the  agent  fixed 
the  value  at  £80,  and  decided  that  John  Mackell  the  adjoining  tenant  should  have  the  farm  hut 
the  outgoing  tenant  sold  the  farm  without  reference  to  the  agent  at  £110,  to  a tenant  of  anothei 

‘l^afef^Thistarioes  on  the  estate  where  the  tenants  are  paupers,  and  who  only  live  by 
setting  their  land, 'and  who  do  not  pay  their 

lie  should  be  allowed  to  cling  to  empty  walls,  until  the  arrears  accumulate - tc . such  an  extent  that 
they  must  either  be  lost  to  the  estate,  or  Carson  s interest  m his  farm  be  swamped. 

/need  not  waste  time  in  multiplying  instances,  they  are  far  too  numerous,  and  Carsons  case  may 

^nhavSio/Eppears  to  have  proceeded  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  notwithstanding  the 
vi^SSTtte  prSnt  agent  stil/proceeds ; thus  in  Derryinch  ft. - Nixon,  highly  respectable  and 
industrious  men,  have  subdivided  their  farm  into  three  parts  and  bufft  three  houses 

Bryan  and  Thomas  Maguire,  of  Gortecarn,  have  subdivided  their  holding  which  only  ^contains 


The  Board  give  their  tenants  on 
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7}  Irish  acres,  Thomas  hold-ng  5 acres,  and  Bryan  2|  acres;  the  whole  rent  of  the  farm  being  only. 
£8  10s.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  Bryan  was  engaged  in  building  a new  house,  and  this  kind  of 
thing  has  been  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  on  this  unfortunate  estate.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  lands  and  their  belongings  have  been  characterized  by  a local  writer  as  being  in  a state  “ of . 
savage  nature,”  the  people  being  too  numerous,  too  poor,  and  too  indolent  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  at  improvement. 

These  remarks  have  special  application  to  townlands  No.  15  to  No.  37  on  schedule. 

I must,  however,  make  honourable  mention  of  James  M‘Gee,  and  James  M'Brine  of  Mullan,  who 
appear  to  be  most  industrious  men,  and  who  should  be  encouraged  ; they  have  improved  their  little 
farms  much  by  fencing,  drainage-  and  'subsoiling,  and  if  a little  of  their  spirit  could  be  infused  into 
their  neighbours  the  aspect  of  the  estate  would  soon  change. 

There  are  five  National  schools  on  the  estate,  viz.: — One  at  Drumbargy> under  a male  teacher; 
one  at  Drumbrocas,  under  a female  teacher ; one  at  Mullinaveigh,  under  a male  teacher ; one  at 
Derrylester,  under  a female  teacher;  one  at  Knockhodarra,  under  a male  teacher.  None  of  these 
schools  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Board,  nor  are  they  under  the  Board’s  patronage ; they 
consist  of  thatched  cottages,  generally  much  out  of  repair,  and  totally  devoid  of  the  appliances 
necessary  to  inculcate  decent  habits;  the  house  at  Knockhodarra  has  a.damp,  earthen  floor.  I am  informed 
that  the  Board  offered  to  improve  the  schools  on  the  estate,  but  their  assistance  was  declined,  as 
it  was  coupled  with  a desire  to  have  the  patronage  transferred  to  them. 

It  appears  somewhat  anomalous  that  a Board  whose  mission,  if  I may  so  speak,  is  the  promotion 
of  education,  should  draw  away  so  large  an  income  without  expending  one  shilling  on  the  education 
of  the  district  from  which  it  is  derived. 

As  the  turbary  on  the  estate  became  exhausted,  the  tenants  held  on  to  the  soil,  and  have  reclaimed, 
or  .rather  partially  reclaimed,  about  17u  acres  in  this  way,  for  which  they  are  not  rented.  No  effort 
was  made  to  restrain  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry,  and  now  they  assert  their  right  to 
retain  free  of  rent  these  lands. 

The  agent  has  had  these  reclaimed  bogs  measured,  and  given  notice  to  the  tenants  that  they  will 
be  charged  from  15s.  to  25s.  an  acre-  The  tenants  appear  very  dissatisfied,  and  are  disposed  to 
resist  this  impost;  they  say  they  held  the  bogs  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  farms,  and  that  they  have 
as  much  right  to  reclaim  the  soil  where  the  turf,  has  been  cut  away,  as  they  have  to  drain  or 
improve  any  other  portions  of  their  farms.  These  reclaimed  patches  are  detached  from  the  farms, 
and  whatever  arrangement  may  be  come  to  about  the  rent,  it  would  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to 
rearrange  them,  so  that  where  possible  the  tenant  may  have  his  reclaimed  lot  adjoining  his 
farm.  There  has  not  been  much  labour  expended  in  the  partial  reclamation  bestowed  on  these 
moors;  the  soil  is  of  an  alluvial  character,  and  very  fertile,  and  the  tenants  did  little  more  than 
ridge  it  up,  and  crop  it.  It  is  now  bearing  most  luxuriant  crops  of  potatoes,  tin-nips  and  cabbage, 
and  is  well  worth  the  rent  the  agent  has  asked  for  it,  and  which  rent  he  is  receiving  for  portions  of 
a similar  character  which  had  not  been  encroached  on  by  the  tenants. 

The  moors  I refer  to  are  chiefly  in  Clonatrig,  Deityinch  and  Rossdoney.,  There  is  a consider- 
able tract  of  bog  in  Mullinaveagh,  which  is  all  but  cut  out.  The  tenants  have  resisted  the 
agent’s  wish  to  sever  this  bog  from  the  farms,  and  a large  and  excited  meeting,  I am  informed, 
was  held  in  the  townland  of  Sessiagh,  to  denounce  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and 
altogether  a most  unsatisfactory  spirit  seems  to  exist,  a sure  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  ride — 
perhaps  I should  say  of  the  want  of  rule — which  has  prevailed  on  this  estate.  It  is  painful  to  me 
to  be  constrained  by  a sense  of  duty  to  make  these  observations,  but  I do  so  with  less  com- 
punction when  I can  add,  that  the  present  agent  is  fully  alive  to  the  condition  of  the  estate,  and  to  the 
causes  which  have  conduced  to  that  condition,  and  is  active,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  competent; 
his  management  of  other  estates  gives  every  promise  that  if  he  be  supported  in  his  efforts  the  estate 
may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  the  neglect  of  the  past  in  a measure  condoned. 


(i.)  Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  Estate,  comprising  twelve  Townlands,  is  known  as  the  Townawilly  Estate,  and  is  situated 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Donegal. 


Tenancies. 

• * 

cut. 

Poor  Law 
L 

Valuation, 

Special  Valuation, 
Buildings. 

A. 

R 

p. 

£ 

g 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ S.  d. 

Avdeviu,  .... 

10 

96 

0 

0 

37 

2 

1 

40 

8 

0 

4 18  0 

Ardatowel,  .... 

16 

126 

2 

23 

39 

3 

0 

39 

5 

0 

4.10  0 

Ardinawark, 

21 

340 

0 

14 

49 

7 

9 

64 

2 

0 

9 13  0 

Ardnableask, 

16 

152 

2 

30 

52 

5 

0 

49 

7 

0 

3 8 0 

Cornaveagk,  .... 

14 

155 

0 

10 

34 

2 

7 

37 

14 

0 

4 1 0 

Corrycrampli, 

14 

168 

3 

5 

38 

19 

11 

41 

16 

0 

3 19  0 

Friar’s  Busli, 

2 

33 

2 

5 

4 

15 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 10  0 

Milltown,  .... 

13 

98 

3 

3 

52 

6 

4 

57 

0 

0 

4 10  0 

Garvagk,  .... 

15 

189 

2 

31 

52 

15 

10 

56 

12 

0 

f 4 13  0 

Goladoo,  .... 

17 

217 

3 

3 

50 

8 

0 

53 

ID 

0 

4 19  0 

Tawiiaglilalian, 

11 

125 

3 

1 

36 

15 

2 

36 

5 

0 

3 5 0 

Tawnaghgorm,  . 

13 

193 

3 

22 

56 

11 

7 

59 

0 

0 

7 10  0 

Mountain,  .... 

2 

6,0!  8 

1 

17 

1 

10 

0 

45 

5 

0 

1 15  0 

Barracks, 

1 

_ 

2 

10 

0 

_ 

Game  of  Mountain, 

- 

15 

0 

0 

- 

- 

165 

7,914 

6 

4 

523 

12 

9 

586 

13 

0 

58  11  0 
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. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  estate-  consists  of  7,914  acres,  of  which  6,018  acres,  are  mountain 
leaving  1,896  acres,  as  comprising  the  farms  of  165  tenants,  the  mountain  being  held  as  a commonage 
The  rent  is  £523  I2s.  9d,  including  £15  as  a game  rent,  excluding  which  it  will  be  found  that-  the 
average  rent  paid  by  each  tenant  is  £3  Is  7d. ; the  average  acreage  over  11£  acres,  and  t e average 
acreable  value  about  5s.  4d.  The  lands  are  let  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  l ie  tenantry  are 
-poor,  the  greater  number  having  been  recipients,  of  relief  during  the  past  spring  and  early  summer. 
There  are  good  maps  of  the  estate  made  by  a Mr.  Rutledge  in  the  year  1846,  at  which  perio  e 
lands  were  carefully  valued,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  £543  15s.  8 d It  was  valued  by  Messrs. 
Sherrard,  Erassington,  and  Green,  in  1816,  at  £884  13s.  The  farms  have  been  well  laid  out  and 
the  greater  number  are  . well  fenced.  The  crops  this  season  are  luxuriant.  I he  tenantry  ot  this 
property  appear,  from  an  early  date,  to  have  been  difficult  to  manage;  in  1820  the  Commissioners 
reported  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  they  were  -•  unable  to  collect  the  rents  by  reason  ot.  the 
refractory  disposition  of  the  tenants.”-  In  1821  the  management  of  the  estate  was  handed  over  to 
the  Masters  of  Raphoe  School,  but  subsequently  taken  out  ot  their  hands,  the  estate  being  in  a 
state  of  “utter  insubordination.”  In  1844  the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  G.  Wray  was  appointed  agent 
and  appears  to  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  the  estate  into  regularity  and  oidei.  J.ne 
farms  were  squared  and  “rundale”  abolished;  between  the  years  1844  to  1850  the  improvements 
carried  out,  together  with  the  permanent  outgoings  of  the  estate,  exhausted  the  total  sum  received, 
a sum  of  only  £58  Os.  3d.  having  been  paid  into  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  in  that 
period,  and  from  March,  1844,  till  March,  1855,  the  whole  amount  lodged  to  credit  ot  the  Com- 
missioners was  £570  8s.  Mr.  Wray  resigned  in  .1851,  previous  to  which  an  attempt  was  madefy 
« some  parties  unknown,”  to  blow  up  his  house,  a keg  of  powder  having  been  exploded  under  pis 
window;  the  estate  was,  however,  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  manageable  under  Mr.  Wray,  ine 
career  of  the  two  succeeding  agents  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  they  did  nothing,  ana, 
when  they  appeared  on  the  estate,  were  1 hunted  off-  it.”  With  such  a history  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  present  agent  has  been  able  to  control  the  tenantry  or  to  succeed  in  penarming 
his  duty  with  even  the  moderate  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts.  In  18o7,  at  date  ol  the  las 
Commission,  the  arrears  due  on  the  estate  amounted  to  about  three  years  rent,  say  at 

November,  1878,  the  arrears  due  amounted  to  £1,995  12s.  lOtf.,  so  that  if  no  arrears  have  been 
struck  off  in  the  interval,  the  rents  have  been  paid  more  regularly  than  heretofore,  but  since  iaro 
the  tenants  appear  to  be  falling  back.  Thus  in — 


1875,  rent  paid  amounted  to 

1876,  „ 


£ s. 
484  6 
479  17 
403  7 
447  4 


The  outgoings  of  the  estate  appear  to  be,  taking  the  year  1878  as  a guide,  as  follows  . 


Head  rent,  Reps.  Mr.  Connolly. 
Tithe-rentcharge,  . 

Poor  rate, 

County  cess, 

Income  tax, 

Bailiff  and  watcher, 

Agency  fees,  10  per  cent. 

£523  12s.  9<L,  would  be 


5 1 11 
10  14  7 


which  calculated  on  the  gross  rental  of 


Leaving  a net  annual  income  of, 


But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  sums  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  only  amounted  in 


1875,  to 

1876,  „ 

1877,  „ 

1878,  „ 


233  16 
273  9 


£1,055  14  1 


The  cash  received  these  years  being,  as  above,  £1,814  15s.  Id.,  the  difference  £759,  shows  the 
annual  expenditure  to  be  £189  15s.  on  the  permanent  outgoings  of  the  estate,  improvements, 
salary  to  schoolmaster,  law  costs,  &c.  The  allowances  for  improvements  are  now  discontinued. 
There  is  a large  tract  of  turbary  on  the  estate,  but  a road  to  this  bog  is  much  required.  The  estate, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  written  above,  is  a most  difficult  one  to  manage,  the 
arrears,  many  of  them  carried  over  since  1847,  are  an  incubus  that  can  never  be  removed  by  the 
tenants,  but  until  removed  all  attempts,  either  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  or  on  the  part  ot  tlie 
agent,  to  introduce  a more  regular  system  will  be  futile,  and  yet  there  can  be  nothing  more 
injudicious,  in  my  opinion,  than  an  indiscriminate  remission  of  arrears,  ine  agent  is  ot  opinion 
that  a sum  of  £1,420  18*.  1 dr  should  be  now  wiped  off  the  books,  retaining  the  balance  of 
£574  14s.  9 d.,  the  latter  sum  having  accumulated  in  late  years.  I have  no  doubt  «it  all  that 
the  agent’s  view  is  correct  in  this  matter,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  struck  oft,  and  most  pro  napiy 
he  has  carefully  considered  the  proportions  to  be  remitted  to  each  tenant.  1 will  only  add 
that  I should  carefully  scrutinize  each  tenant’s  account,  say  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  l 
would  take  the  greatest  care  that,  if  there  be  any  tenants  who  have  paid  more  regularly  than 
others,  they  should  in  some  way  participate  in  the  general  “ amnesty,  and  this  might  b^mana0ea 
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by  giving  them  an  allowance  for  improvements  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  arrears  yet  to  be 
collected,  or  in  any  other  way  that  would  combat  the  idea  that  they  had  acted  foolishly  in 
paying  their  rents.  The  arrears  remitted,  a strict  hand  should  be  kept  on  the  estate.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  tenants  on  this  estate  should  not  pay  their  rents  as  punctually  as  those 
on  the  adjoining  properties ; their  rents  arc  very  moderate  ; their  houses  are  moderately  com- 
fortable, and  they  have  plenty  of  fuel.  Intrinsically  the  lands  are  worth  close  on  double  the  rent 
paid  for  them  by  the  tenants,  but  occupied  as  they  are  in  such  small  holdings,  the  rent  can 
bear  but  little  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land.  I should  add  that  there  is  a capital 
National  School  on  the  estate,  with  over  100  children  in  attendance,  under  the  care  of  most 
competent  male  and  female  teachers.  The  agent  appears  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  estate  and  to  be  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  The  accounts  appear  to  be  accurately  kept  and 
carefully  audited ; but  I would  suggest  that  the  agent  should  debit  himself  with  the  whole  rent 
and  arrears  due  each  year,  his  custom  being  now  only  to  debit  himself  with  the  rent  received.  The 
maps  and  valuation  books  should  also  be  revised,  so  that  the  records  of  the  property  may 
accurately  represent  the  holdings  of  the  tenants. 


Having  now  reported  on  all  the  Estates  in  charge  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  I append, 
in  tabulated  form,  the  deductions  which  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  figures  which  I have  gathered 
together  in  reference  to  the  various  Estates. 


Rules  for  Guidance  of  Agents. 

1.  All  accounts  shall  be  furnished  according  to  the  enclosed  printed  forms. 

2.  The  agent’s  annual  account  and  rental  shall  be  furnished  on  or  before  the  31st  April  in  each 
yea*. 

3.  The  agent  shall  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  annual  accounts,  monthly  cash  accounts,  with 
vouchers. 

4.  The  agent  shall  not  keep  on  hand  a larger  sum  than  is  actually  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  estate. 

Arrears  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  receipts  for  broken  gales  shall  not  be  oiven. 

o.  Subdivision  and  subletting  without  consent  shall  be  prohibited,  and  in  order  to  enforce  this 
rule,  any  tenant  who  infringes  it  shall  be  served  with  a preliminary  notice,  and  afterwards,  if  he 
persists  in  breaking  the  rule,  with  a notice  to  quit. 

<j.  Before  serving  a tenant  with  an  ejectment  the  agent  shall  notify  his  intention  of  doing  so  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 

7.  The  agent  shall  endeavour  to  consolidate  small  farms  until  the  holdings  are  large  enouo-h  to 
support  a family  in  tolerable  comfort.  Before  re-letting  farms  the  rents  shall  be  revised  by  the 
agent. 
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8.  The  agent,  or  some  other  duly  qualified  person  on  his  behalf,  shall,  once  in  every  five  years, 
walk  the  estate  boundary  with  the  estate  map,  and  shall  report  the  result  to  the  Commissioners 

9.  Bogs  and  waste  lands  shall  be  periodically  surveyed,  with  a view  to  prevent  encroachment  by 

tonants-he  t along  wifch  his  annual  rental  and  account,  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  estate  over  which  he  is  agent.  . Such  report  shall  contain  any  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  which  the  agent  may  deem  to  be  required,  either  in  drainage, 
fencing,  road  making,  school  accommodation,  the  re-adjustment  and  consolidation  or  farms,  straighten- 
ing of  boundaries,  management  of  bog,  revision  of  rent,  remission  of  arrqa,rs.  . 

If  in  addition  to  the  above  the  Commissioners  will  have  their  maps  and  valuations  revised,  so 
that  they  may  have  an  exact  record  of  the  holdings  on  their  estates,  and  have  all  changes  ol  tene- 
ments and  tenancies  duly  recorded  as  they  occur,  they  will  be  in  a position  to  deal  with  questions 
as  they  arise  on  a correct  basis.  . . ,,  : , , , . f 

And  further,  some  regular  system  of  personal  supervision  and  visiting  ot  the  estate  on  the  part  ot 
the  Board,  is,  I should  say,  absolutely  necessary. 


II — Estates  under  the  Control  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.’’ 

These  estates  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  and  compuse  the 
following  townlands,  as  furnished  to  me  by  the  agent  of  the  estates  : 


Tipperary  Estate. 


Townland. 

Tenancies. 

w 

Rent. 

Poor  Law  Valuation. 

Abbey  Lands, 
Ratlisesseragli,  . 
Solloheadbeg, 
Drumbane, 
Cortacoolrusli, 
Nenagh  School,  . 

10 

8 

23 

58 

a.  k.  r. 
106  3 9 
59  2 19 
849  2 23 
1,812  0 11 
188  3 27 
3 0 38 

£ s.  d. 
207  2 7 
107  5 H 
814  8 2i 
843  1 1 . 
63  2 n 
14  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
149  15  0 
99  15  0 
672  15  0 
704  15  0 
71  5 0 
10  0 0 

107 

3,020  1 8 

2,048  19  71 
Rental,  187G. 

1,708  5 0 

Limerick  Estate. 


the  above  schedules  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estates  situated  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
3 020a  1r  8p.,  statute  measure,  are  rented  at  £2,048  19s.  7dh,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
’ is  £1,708  5s.,  and  are  held  by  107  tenants.  These  figures  give  an  average  acreage  to 


valuation 
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each  tenant  of  28  J acres,  an  average  yearly  rent  of  £1.9  3s.,  and  an  average  acreable  rent  of  13s.  6 d, 
the  rental  being  1T£  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation!  The  county  Limerick  estates,  as  will 
be  seen;  contain  4,195a.  2r.  J8£p.,  statute  measure, 'are  rented  at  £4,470  Is.  'id.,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  is  £3,165  5s.,  and.  are  held  by  15G  tenants.  These  figures  give  an  average  acreage  to 
each  tenant  of  26a.  3R.’  23p.,  an  average  yearly  rent ' of  £28  13s.,  and  an  average  acreable  rent  of 
£1  Is.  *d:,  per  statute  acre,  this  rent  being  2'  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

The  Limerick  estate  is  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Pallas  Green,  the  Pallas  Station  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  being  on  the  estate.  The  lands  vary  in  quality  from  cut  out  peat 
to  some  of  the  very  richest  pasture  and  arable  land. 

There  are  maps  of  the  estate  hung  up  in  the  Dublin  office,  of  some  of  which  the  agent  has  rouo-h 
'copies,  but  there  are  no  recent  valuations  that  I could  hear  of ; at  least  if  such  be  in  existence  the 
' agent  did  not  appear  to'  know  of  them.  The  Limerick' estate  was  valued  by  Sherrard,  Brassington, 
and  Green,  in  1 8 8,  at  £3,930  10s.  8 d.  The  present  rent,  as  stated  in  above  schedule,  is  £4,470* 
Is.  7d:,  an  increase  of  £540  since  .818.'  A Mr.  Byrne  appears  to  have  valued  the  estate  in  1840, 
putting  the  value  at  £3.731.  It  was  exceedingly. difficult  for  me  to  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions  in 
the  short  time  allowed  me  for  inspection,  and  with  the  meagre  information  which  the  agent  could 
afford  me,  acting,  no  doubt  on  instructions,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Brennan’s  letter  to  your  secretary,  dated  March  i0,  1880: — “The  Governors 
decline  to  furnish  their  agents’  accounts.”  The  documentary  evidence  furnished  me  shows  that 
the  •records  of  the  estate  are  not  very  accurately  kept;  for  instance,  in  the  only  survey  book 
of  the  Limerick  estate  submitted  to  me  I find  the  townland  of  Moymore  stated  to  contain 
29a.  3r.  21p.,  Irish  measure,  equal  to  48a.  Ir.  23p.,  statute  measure-,  and  to  be  let  to  three 
tenants.  The  townland  actually  contains  by  Ordnance  measurement  133a.  Ir.  39p.  The  ao-ent 
could  offer  no  explanation  of  this  dis'Tepancy.  The  whole  townland  he  believed,  indeed  was  sure, 
belonged  to  the  trustees,  but  he  could  not  say  how  the  remainder  of  the  townland  was  disposed  oT* 
or  by  whom  held.  1 find  that  the  adjoining  townland  of  Kilduff  is  stated,  in  the  survey  book,  to 
contain  258A.  IR.  24p.,  Irish  measure,  equal  to  418a.  -it.  i Op.,  statute  measure,  in  the  Ordnance 
survey.  This  townland  is  only  put  at  319a.  2r.  39p.,  statute  measure,  which  would  more  than 
account  for  the  deficiency  in  Moymore.  The  rental  of  1878  (of  which  I obtained  a copy)  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  give  a correct  record  of  the  tenancies  as  they  no  w exist.  The  changes  of  tenancies  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  as  they  occurred,  and  names  of  occupiers  who  have  long  ceased  to 
exist  appear  to  be  retained  in  the  rental. 

Up  to  the  year  1841)  almost  the  whole  of  the  Limerick  estates  appear  to  have  been  let  to  middle- 
men, and  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  are  recorded  by  Messrs.  Sherrard  and  Byrne,  in  their  surveys 
of  the  estate.  I am  not  aware  that  any  portion  of  the  southern  estates  are  now  let  to  what  may  be 
termed  middlemen,  except  a portion  of  the  townland  of  Soloheadbeg,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
which  I shall  refer  to  again.  The  townland  of  Ballytarsna,  in  1818,  was  held  under  lease  by  a Mr.’ 
Smith  wick,  who  sub-let  it  to  sundry  tenants,  who  were  described  as  being  very  poor.  This  town- 
land  is  now  held  directly  from  the  trustees  by  the  occupying  tenants  ; it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  this  townland  is  43£  per  cent.  over. the  Poor  Law  valuation  ! This 
no  doubt  arises  from  the  trustees,  at  the  termination  of  Mr.  Smithwiclcs  lease,  having  simply  taken 
over  Mr.  Smithwick’s  tenants  at  the  rent  they  were  then  paying.  I could  not  see  or  learn  that  they 
were  in  any  worse  condition  than- the  tenants  on  the  other  portions  of  the  estate,  whose  rents,  as 
compared  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  are  very  much  lower. 

At  page  33  Appendix  to  Report  presented  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools,  1854-8, 

I find  Mr.  Murland  refers  to  one  holding  “containing  34a.  Or.  26p.,  plantation  measure,  which  was 
occupied  then  (1857)  by  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Grean,  at  £12  12s.  per  annum,  or  about  7s.  Gd 
per  acre,  though  valued  by  Mr.  Byrne  at  £3  8s.  per  acre.”  That  farm  is  now  held  by  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor, 
at  a rent  of  £68  6s.  Gd.,  or  about  40s.  per  Irish  acre  ; the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £56  15s.  The 
average  rent  of  Pallas  Green,  in  which  the  farm  is  situated,  is  54s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  certainly  this 
farm  is  v'orth  more  than  the  average  value.  It  is,  therefore,  still  much  underlet.  My  attention  was 
also  directed  to  a farm  in  the  townland  of  Gairane,  held  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  district ; the 
farm  contains  10a.  Ir.  2p.  ; and  according  to  the  rental  of  1878  is  held  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£14  5s.  < d.,  or  27 s Gd.  per  Irish  acre,  a rent  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  below  its  value.  I 
refer  especially  to  this  farm,  as  it  affords  an  example  of  the  method  pursued  in  re-arranging  the  rents 
of  the  estate.  When  the  farm  in  question  fell  out  of  lease,  a valuator  was  brought  in,  who  fixed  the 
value  at  a figure  which  the  tenant  refused  to  pay.  A second  valuator  was  brought  in,  to  whose  figures 
the  tenant  also  demurred,  and  finally  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  agent  of  a neighbouring  estate,  who 
fixed  the  value  at  the  present  rent.  In  another  case,  that  of  Lysat’s  farm,  the  agent  of  the  estate 
was  directed  to  fix  the  rent,  and  on  the  tenant  demurring,  the  agent  before  referred  to  was  brought  in, 
who  reduced  the  rent  considerably.  I do  not  know  anything  more  calculated  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  agent  of  the  estate  than  the  course  pursued  in  this  case,  nor  one  more  likely  to  venerate  a 
degree  of  listlessness  and  want  of  anxiety  for  the  interests  of  the  estates.  In  the  townland  of 
Gortavalla,  the  Rev:  Alexander  M‘ Lough! in  holds  42a.  Ir.  J2p.  of  land,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £21  2s. 
This  land  has  a somewhat  remarkable  history.  The  late  Bishop  Daly  obtained  a lease  of  these  lands’ 
which  consisted  of  cut-away  bog,  and  on  this  erected  four  rows  of  double  cottages,  in  which  he  offered 
a home  and  employment  to  those  who,  having  deserted  the' fold  in  which  they  were  reared;  came  over 
to  the  Church  of  which  the  Bishop  was  an  ornament ; also  when  tenants  on  the  other  portion  of  the 
trustees’  estate  got  into  arrear  and  were  about  to  lose  their  holdings,  the  Rector  of  the  parish  became 
the  tenant,  reinstated  the  former  occupant  on  his  becoming  a member  of  his  communion. 

I could  not  find  .on.  the  land  any  trace  of  these  “ verts,”  as  they  are  termed  in  the  district.  My 
informant,  with  a knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said— “Musha,  when  they  got  a hoult  of  the  land  it’s 
little  they  minded  his  Riverence.”  The  Bishop’s  farm,  as  it  is  still  called,'  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Laughlin,  and  the  .houses  built  for  his  “verts”  are  now  occupied  by  his  sub-tenants. 
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John  Quinlan,  of  JjaUvooshown,  complained  that  his  fnrm.was  high  rented.  He  hoMs  1;>M 3ft 
2r , Irish  measure,  at  a rent  of  fit  Is.  84,  W»»  «*  Per  Wi  «»  Poor  Larv  va  uatu.nus  t 
The  average  rent  of  tile  townland  is  27 s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  relatively  to  his  neighbours  [ think 
Quinlan  is  highly  rented.  There  is  a.  considerable  tract  of  his  farm  of  a poor  gravelly,  chaiacmi, 
which  had  formerly  been  swept  over  by  the  adjoining  river,  but  an  embankment  has  been  erected 
which  now  protects  these  lands.  Quinlan,  however,  holds  another  farm  m this  townland  containing 
1 2A  On.  Sn,  formerly  occupied  by  a tenant  named  Howard,  to  whom  Quinlan  paid  il  l 0,  something 
over  £14  per  acre.  Quinlan  holds  this  farm  at  the  rent  formerly , paid  by  Howard,  via.  :-2os.  per 
acre,  and  £>  was  bound  by  his  agreement  with  the  outgoing  tenant  to  permit  the  W nlow  Bpwmrd  to 
occupy  a house  and  garden,  and  to  give  her  the  grass  of  a cow,  all  free 

no  better  quality  than  his  other  farm;  li  the  interest  of  the  sum  paid  as  J" 

annum  at  5 per. cent.)  bo  added  it  brings  Ins  rent  up  to  8k  an  acre.  I tbink  .that  Quinlans 
chief  cause  of  complaint  is,  that  his  neighbours  are  rented  more  favourably  than  he  is,, 

This  is  the  only  well  established  case  of  tenant-right  custom  that  came  undei  illy  notice,  which 
appeared  to  be  fully  sanctioned  by  the  . trustees.  Quinlan  is  also  tenant  of  4a.  3lh  1-tp.  m same 
townland,  which  originally  formed  part  oi  the  lands  held  under  lease  by  the  late  Kev_  Mr,  Atkinson 
This  lease  did  not  contain  the  usual  non-alienation  clauses,  and. his  executors  sold  the  intci est  to 
several  parties.  Quinlan  paid  £200  for  the  lot  he  holds,  equal  to  about  £40  per  sure,  the  rent  being 
21s  84 ’per  Irish  acre.  So  soon  as  the  lease  expired  Quinlan  was  informed  that  he  should  Mr  tk 
per  acre  a proposition  to  which  lie  strongly  demurs.  Tins  rs  a striking  example  of  the  evil  ettccts 
of  granting  a lease  without  non-alienation  clauses,  and  the  e.tate  will  be  involved  m Blouse  with 
the  sub-tenants  particularly  as  the  trustees  did  not  take  up  the  lands  at  the  expiry  of  the  tease. 

A new  form  offense  has  now  been  adopted  which  contains  all  the  requisite  stipulations,  and  fnrthei 
that “tenant"  whose  holdings  shall  be  valued  by Aim  Poor  Law  va,l„a,t,ion  ^ '^def 
from  making  any  claim  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  Land  Act  ot  lb/0.  1 
do  nJuhinlt  S is  a judicious  clausi  ; I think  the  tenantry  and  the  estate  would  prosper  more  if 
each  tenant  felt  that,  whether  he  held  by  lease  or  otherwise,  the  value  lie  had  added  to  his  holding 
by  his  industry  and  the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  was  secured  to  him  ; the  trustees  ha\e  bonowed 
from  the  Board  oi  Works  a sum  of,  I believe,  £1,800,  under  the  favourable  terms  gr  anted  last  season. 
Part  of  this  money  is  being  expended  in  arterial  and  thorough  drainage,  on  the  townland  of  Dium- 
lari  close  to  Pallas  Green.  The  work  has  been  most  judiciously  laid  out,  and  is  being  executed  m 
S’SestJlf  A large  tract  of  land,  now  held  at  about  30s.  per. Irish  acre  willbe  innch  irnpinve^ 
and  situated  as  it  is,  should  be  well  worth  50s.  per  Irish  acre  when  the  drainage  woiks  sh.ijl  bc 
1 am  not  aware  of  what  arrangements,  if  any,  have  been  made  with  % occupiers  in 
reference  to  this  improved  value. 

(a.)  The  Tipperary  Estates. 

mi  t-  4 nA,vp i rl bl v scattered  Abbeylands  and  Rathsesseragh  being  close  to  the  town  of. 

“e  Limerick  Junction,  while  DruSbane  and  Gcrtacool- 
S^SoTfai  from  the  town  of  Thurles.  The  Abbeylands  contain  100a.  3k.  9p  statute  measure, 
Sthese  Sa  3R19P-,  statute  measure,  are  held  as  a perquisite  by  the  Master  of  the  College  which, 
or  these  . • , p i . !■  Qr(inance  have  21a.  Or.  Ip.,  statute  measure,  and  the  remain- 

Wf  1 09*-  u-  V*  *»  « 1»*  W by  «-»  Department.  The  lamb  of 
close  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  held  by  eight  tenante,  one  farm  coptammg 
SfSTSr  Irish  measure,  two  farms  of  between  4 and  8 acres  each  and  hve  farms  or  kMmgtwg 

and  rented  at  from  Sis.  44  to  84s,  pel-  acre,  tins  last  rent  only  paid  for  about 
S/anarne  SSntfer=oteewhere  like  the  fair  rent  of  the  land.  These  little 

allowefPto bought  and^sold  tlmse  considerations  Ire  out  of  the  question.  I cannot  say  wlmn  these 
allowed  to  uc  a pxistod  when  the  property  came  into  the  trustees  hands,  i he  town 

“S  -5  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Kailway. 

icl  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £103,  so  that  his  rent  is  about  22->  percentoxei  that 
vafuafiJn“  I walked  over  his  farm,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly  not  over-rented.  Maiy  Iiacy 
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holds  14  acres  at  £21  8s.  2d.,  which  is  just  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  Thomas  M'Keogh  holds  20 
acres,  Irish  measure,  at  £52  1 2s.  3d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £49,  or  about  7 per  cent,  under 
the  rent.  Timothy  Hanly  holds  at  a rent  slightly  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and  so  does 
Edward  Carew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  holds  20  Irish  acres  at  £34,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being 
£20  10s.  In  this  case  the  rent  is  22  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  has  sublet  these  lands  to  four  tenants,  one  of  whom  at  least  (the  son  of 
Mary  Tracy,  quoted  above)  is  tenant  of  other  portions  of  the  townland  held  directly  under  the 
trustees.  Mr.  Smith  charges  40s.  per  acre  for  this  land,  and  I did  not  hear  a complaint  about  the 
rent,  though  Tracy  was  very  decided  in  his  language  as  to  the  rent  he  pays  the  trustees,  which  is 
(as  stated  above)  exactly  the  same  as  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and  12s.  (id,  per  acre  less  than  he  pays 
Mr.  Smith  for  certainly  not  superior  land  ! All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lands  are 
unevenly  rented,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  a new  valuation  should  be  made,  in  which  a careful 
note  of  all  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  should  be  recorded.  There  is  a very  fine  limestone 
quarry  on  this  townland,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the  estate. 
I may  mention  that  an  adjoining  townland,  sold  by  Lord  Derby,  is  now  rented  at  46s.  per  Irish 
acre,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  about  the  letting  value  of  the  lands  in  this  immediate  locality. 
There  is  no  turbary  on  this  townland.  The  houses  are  fairly  comfortable  and  the  tenants  appear  to 
be  prosperous. 

Drumbane  and  Guftacoolnesh  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  contain  respectively 
1,8) 2a.  Or.  Up.  and  188a.  3r.  27p.  statute  measure.  They  are  occupied  by  sixty-five  tenants  who 
pay  £906  3s.  8 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £776,  including  the  buildings ; this  gives  an 
average  acreage  to  each  tenement  of  30a.  3k.  5p.,  an  average  rent  of  each  tenement  £13  17s.,  and  an 
average  acreable  rent  of  9s.  per  statute  acre. 

The  lands  are  let  at  17  per  cent,  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  including  the  buildings,  and  at  25 
per  cent,  over  that  valuation  if  the  buildings  be  excluded. 

The  lands  vary  in  quality  from  good,  deep  arable  to  thin,  poor  grazing  land,  the  latter  class 
predominating. 

Of  the  65  tenancies,  29  are  let  under  £10  a year,  22  under  £20  a year,  14  over  £20  a year,  and  of 
these  14  only  two  are  over  £40  rent. 

The  lands  appear  to  be  rather  unevenly  let  as  compared  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  thus  Wm. 
O’Brien  pays  £47  18s.  Id.,  his  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £34.  Thomas  Hayes,  John  Hayes,  Daniel  Ryan, 
John  Ryan  Boyle,  Jerry  Ryan,  James  Quirk,  Thomas  Corcoran,  and  some  others  hold  at  or  slightly 
under  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  Margaret  Carey  pays  £31  Is.  Id, ; her  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £21 
10s.  I walked  very  carefully  over  the  greater  part  of  the  townland  of  Drumbane,  on  which  mainly 
these  discrepancies  exist,  and  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  unevenness  is  more  the  fault 
of  the  Poor  Law  valuation  than  of  the  rents  charged.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  some  of 
the  old  tenants,  who  stated  that  the  valuation  put  on  the  arable  land  was  much  higher  than  that  put 
on  land  of  equal  quality  which  happened  to  be  in  grass  when  the  valuation  was  made. 

William  O’Brien,  above  referred  to,  is  very  dissatisfied  about  his  rent,  which  is  just  £l  per  Irish 
acre.  He  lias  a considerable  extent  of  land  that  is  not  worth  so  much,  but  the  remainder  is  good 
value  for  25s.  per  Irish  acre ; and  the  drainage  now  being  executed  on  a portion  of  his  land  will 
bring  up  the  value  very  considerably.  O’Brien’s  rent  is  close  on  27  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  whilst  Mr.  Hayes’  rent,  who  pays  21s  per  Irish  acre,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  and  for  similar  land.  These  inequalities  in  the  valuation  have  disturbed  the  minds  of 
tenantry  who  do  not  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  are  rather  adverse  to  doing  so.  Tim 
Dwyer  complains  much  of  his  rent.  He  holds  531  acres,  for  which  he  pays  13s.  id.  per  Irish  acre. 
His  rent  being  £35  12*.  10(7,  his  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £27,  but  this  includes  the  value  of  six  acres 
which  he  holds  as  a sub-letting  under  James  Dwyer,  for  which  he  pays  £2  8s.  The.  Poor  Law 
valuation  for  his  own  farm  may  be  taken  at  £24  12s.  Much  of  his  land  is  of  a wet  and  cold 
character,  greatly  in  want  of  drainage.  He  has  drained  this  season  about  two  acres  by  aid  of  a loan 
which  the  Governors  have  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  the  disparity  between  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  and  the  rent,  as  compared  .with  some  of  his  neighbours,  which  has  affected  “Tim  ” so 
grievously,  as  assuredly  his  rent,  which  is  only  about  8s.  3d.  per  statute  acre,  is  not  too  much  for 
the  land,  and  it  is  a striking  circumstance  that  he  paid  £130  for  the  tenant-right  of  the  six  acres  of 
land  which  he  holds  as  a sub-tenant  to  James  Dwyer,  and  for  which  he  only  pays  8s.  per  Irish 
acre, equal  to  5s.  per  statute  acre,  to  the  Governors  ! This  transaction  with.  James  Dwyer,  however, 
was  sub  rosa,  as  the  agent  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  estate.  The 
bailiff,  however,  appeared  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  holds  sixty-five  statute  acres,  for  which  he  pays  £25  rent,  or  about  7s.  8a'.  per 
"acre  ! I understand  the  agent  valued  this  land  at  25s.  per  Irish  acre,  which  would  be  15s.  od.  per 
statute  acre.  In  my  opinion,  the  value  placed  on  the  land  by  the  agent  was  exceedingly  moderate. 

I he  land  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  townland;  part  of  it  is  sub-let,  I could  not  ascertain  at  what 
rate,  but  I feel  satisfied  the  agent’s  valuation  is  fully  borne  out  in  this  sub-letting. 

The  Governors  have  arranged  to  expend  £1,000  of  the  loan  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
above  referred  to,  on  these  townlands,  charging  the  tenants  the  same  low  rate  of  interest  at  which 
they  have  obtained  the  loan.  Many  of  the  tenants  have  availed  themselves  of  this  boon,  as  the 
drainage  has  been  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  will  be  amply  remunerative. 

I should  say  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  these  two  townlands  require  drainage,  and,  in  fact,  until  it 
be  so  treated,  the  tenants  will  not  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements,  for,  trifling  as  the  rent  is, 
there  is  too  great  a preponderance  of  the  wet  grazing  land  over  the  arable.  In  wet  seasons  this  wet 
land  is  absolutely  unprofitable.  It  would,  by  drainage,  be  rendered  good,  sound  land,  and  the 
tenantry  could  more  easily  pay  double  the  present  rent. 

The  quarry,  on  which  a very  large  sum  was  expended,  yields  but  a very  small  return.  It  is  let 
to  a stonecutter,  who  pays  a nominal  sum  per  cubic  yard.  The  late  agent,  Mr.  Hore,  appears  to  have 
bestowed  considerable  attention  on  this  townland.  The  tenantry  are,  I fear,  rather  difficult  to  deal 
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with.  One  of  them,  Michael  Doolan,  can  neither  pay  his  rent  nor  will  he  part  with  his  interest, 
although  he  could  get  a large  sum  for  it.  He  flatly  refuses  to  do  either,  but  declares  he  will 
“hold  a grip”  of  his  land.  James  Dwyer,  a carpenter,  holds  six  acres  of  good  land,  rented  at  15s. 
per  Irish  acre,  equal  to  9s.  3 cl.  per  statute  acre.  He  has  two  cottiers  who  pay  him  £1  each  per  annum 
for  small  thatched  cottages.  He  cannot  pay  his  rent,  and  has  sub-let  his  land.  There  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  William  Ardill,  who  holds  the  old  schoolhouse 
and  about  nineteen  perches  of  land,  has  expended  over  £150  on  buildings.  He  pays  £10  a year,  and 
is  driving  a prosperous,  general  trade.  He  complains  that  the  two  acres  behind  his  house,  now  held 
by  Margaret  Ryan,  were  promised  to  him.  This  field  is  let  at  30s.  per  Irish  acre,  equal  to  18s.  6 d. 
per  statute  acre,  and  I commend  this  fact  to  attention,  as  compared  with  the  rent  charged  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fry.  Ardill  appears  to  be  most  industrious,  and  he  should  have  encouragement  when 
opportunity  serves. 

The  bailiff,  Gleeson,  resides  on  the  townland  of  Drumbane.  He  appears  to  be  an  intelligent,  well- 
conditioned  man.  He  mentions  that  a former  agent  raised  the  rent  about  15  per  cent.,  and  that 
before  that  “rise”  the  tenants  had  the  land  at  the  Government  valuation,  and  that  since  the  rise 
they  have  never  paid  pleasantly.  I can  only  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  true  way  to  cheapen  the 
land  is  to  improve  it  by  drainage,  and  that  if  in  its  present  condition  the  tenants  had  it  free  of 
rent  they  would  not  be  materially  benefited. 


(6.)  The  Western  Estates. 


— 

Where  situate. 

Area, 

Statute  Moasure, 

Annual  Rent. 

Poor  Law  Valuatio 

La 

nd. 

Buildings 

A 

R. 

p. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

■Murrough,  . 

Galway, 

238 

0 

21 

168 

5 

5 

179 

0 

0 

39 

18 

0 

Roscam, 

- Do., . 

382 

0 

16 

440 

0 

0 

325 

15 

Ballybanemore,  . 

i 

Ballybanebeg, 

738 

10 

0 

1,038 

10 

0 

153 

1 

0 

Ben  more,  and 

Hare  Island, 

J 

Ballybritt  and  Park- 

Do.,. 

519 

2 

23 

636 

10 

8 

342 

5 

Glenanyle,  . 

Do.,. 

178 

0 

9 

68 

5 

0 

74 

12 

0 

4 

18 

0 

2,415 

2 

38 

2,051 

11 

1 

1,960 

2 

0 

.237 

2 

0 

Town  Plots, 

. — 

- 

- 

752 

15 

6 

- 

— 

Weekly  Tenancies. 

— 

- 

- 

37 

10 

- 

— 

Con  Acre.  . 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

2,860 

6 

1 

The  above  figures  give  an  average  acreable  rent  of  17s.  per  statute  acre.  The  rent  is  44  per  cent. 
over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  excluding  the  buildings,  and  7 per  cent,  under  the  valuation  if  the 
houses  be  included. 

The  holdings  are  so  jumbled  up  in  the  rental  that  I cannot  accurately  make  out  the  rental  of  eacii 
townland,  as  some  of  the  tenants  have  holdings  in  more  than  one,  and  there  are  no  records  to  show 
the  area  or  rent  belonging  to  each  townland.  I have,  however,  classified  the  holdings  into  town- 
lands  and  town  lots  in  the  above  schedule.  The  townlands  are  held  by  middlemen  who  have  sub- 
let a large  portion  of  the  lands  to  tenants. 

The  late  agent  had  no  map  or  records  of  any  kind,  and  he  and  his  assistant,  who  accompanied 
me,  were  utterly  unable  to  identify  the  premises  in  the  town  lots. 

The  agent  heretofore  resided  at  Pallas  Green,  in  county  Limerick;  and  the  person  who  is  called 
the  bailiff  is  in  reality  a solicitor’s  clerk  residing  in  Galway.  He  was  unable  to  accompany  me  to 
inspect  the  townlands,  but  supplied  me  with  a Mr.  Crane  as  guide.  This  gentleman,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  process-server  of  the  district,  appeared  to  have  a pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
lands,  although  his  vision  had  been  impaired  by  the  summary  application,  by  a lady  to  whom  he  had 
paid  a professional  visit,  of  an  “ eye  wash  ” of  hot  lime  and  boiling  water.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  my  guide  was  anything  but  popular,  and  that  I dispensed  with  his  attendance  without 
much  ceremony. 

Under  the  provisions  of  21  & 22  Geo.'  III.,  cap.  27,  and  25  Geo.  III.,  cap.  55,  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  town  of  Galway  was  leased  for  forty-one  years,  renewable,  the  leases  to  contain 
covenants  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  lay  out  a sum  of  money  in  buildings  on  the  demised 
premises,  and  said  premises  were  to  be  situated  in  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns,  and  not 
to  exceed  forty  acres.  The  second  Act  made  it  compulsory  on  the  Governors  to  renew  the  above 
leases  if  applied  for  within  seven  years  after  the  commencement  of  said  lease,  one  year’s  rent  to  be 
paid  as  a fine,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  new  lease ; and  the  Act  prescribed  that  no 
tenant  should  have  any  benefit  by  the  lease  who  should  let  seven  years  expire  without  performing 
the  several  covenants  prescribed  by  the  Act.  This  lease  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for 
whilst  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a lease  for  ever  against  the  Governors,  it  was  an  uncertain  and 
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expensive  tenure  for  the  lessee;  and,  moreover,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  provisions  of  the  Renewable 
Leasehold  Conversion  Act  applied  to  such  leases. 

An  Act  Vas  passed,  31  & 32  Vie.,  cap.  62,  1868,  wherebjr  it  became,  compulsory  on  the  Governors  to 
grant  in  fee-farm  the  premises  demised  in  the  above-mentioned  forty-oney ears’  leases  on  being  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  giving  them  an  optional  power  to  grant  in  fee-farm  premises  heretofore  demised  on 
twenty-one  years’  leases.  The  rent  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  option  of  the  Governors,  to  be  that 'here- 
tofore paid,  or  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  and  to  be  subject  to  future 
variation  each  twenty-one  years,  such  variation  to  be  based  on  the  price  of  certain  articles  of:  farm 
produce,  to  be  ascertained  as  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Governors  have  been  called  upon,  and  have  made  eighteen 
fee-farm  grants;  and  there  appeal's  on  the  rental  only  one  forty-one  years’ lease  which  has  not 
been  so  converted,  but  there  are  a great  number  of  twenty-one  years’  leases  still,  existing. 

. Some  of  the  fee-farm  grants  are  for  very  large  areas  ; thus  Major  Lynch  has  in  fee-farm  247a. 
3r.  12p.,  statute  measure.  Mr,  Joyce  lias  in  fee-farm  145a.  1r.  32p.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how 
power  was  conferred, pn  the, Governors  to  make,  leases  in  fee-farm  of  more  than  twenty  acres. 

In  Mr.  Joyce’s  ease  the  rent  formerly  paid  was  £233  10s.  3d.  This  was  reduced  by  the 
arbitrators  who  fixed  the  rent  of  the  fee- farm  grant  to  £187  13s.  6d ! ! The  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion is  £223  for  the  land,  and  £62  10s.  for  the  houses! 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  within  reach  how  the  Governors  fared  in  the  other  grants. 

Mr.  Joyce,  Major  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Ryan  had  built  most,  comfortable  and  substantial  mansions 
on  the  lands  before  they  obtained  the  grants,  and  it  was  only  a measure  of  common  justice  to  secure 
to  them  the  fruits  of  their  outlay,  but  it  is  somewhat . difficult  to  see  how  the  present  rent  was 
arrived  at. 

Major  Lynch  holds,  under  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  to  expire  in  1891,  900  acres  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Renmore,  Ballybanemore,  Parkmore,  and  Ballybrit.  A considerable  portion  of  these  lands 
is  let  to  tenants  who  are  very  fairly  treated  by  their  landlord.  Some  of  them  in  Parkmore  have 
their  land  for  2s.  an  acre  less  than  Major  Lynch  pays  himself.  He  has  improved  the  lands  in  his  own 
hands  very  much  indeed,  having  removed  an  enormous  quantity  of  stones,  and  built  them  into- 
first-class  fences.  The  land  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Blake,  who  purchased  Mr.  Ryan’s  interest,  holds  the  whole  townland  of  Murrogh  ; he  holds  a 
portion  by  fee-farm,  on  which  his  mansion  stands,  and  the  rest  under  a twenty-one  years’  lease, 
granted  in  1870.  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  due 
to  the  portion  in  fee-farm,  but  his  rent  is  £168  5s.  5d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands  being 
£179,  and  of  the  houses  £39  18s.  He  has  five  or  six  tenants,  holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres 
each.  Their  farms  are  poorly  cultivated,  thin  rocky  land,  and  their  houses  in  bad  repair. 

Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Martin  Cummins  hold  the  whole  townland  of  Roscam,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Glebe,  and  the  portion  taken  by  the  Railway.  There  is  close  on  a mile  and  a quarter  of  shore, 
bounding  this  townland,  on  which  seaweed  grows,  and  is  washed  in ; the  sea  weed  is  let  at  from 
£3  to  .£5  per  acre  each  second  year.  The  lessees  have  leases  of  twenty- one  years  from  May ’73. 
They  paj'  £440,  and  hold  382  acres.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £325  for  the  land,  and  £30  for  the 
houses.  Thei'e  are,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  valuation  books,  thirty-five  sub-tenants  under  these 
gentlemen,  to  whom  the  land  is  let,  so  far.  as-  I could  make  out,  at  £2  an  acre  ; bitt,  I fancy,  the  rents 
are  not  very  punctually  paid.  The  houses  of  these  sub-tenants  ax-e  poor  enough,  and  roofless  houses 
and  old  wallsteads  are  the  prevailing  features  of  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Davenport  complains  that  his  I'ent  is  too  high,  and  it  does  appear  “ sharp  ” enough  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  tenants’  outlay,  which  has  been  considerable.  The  greater  number  of 
the  sub-tenants  are  on  Mr.  Martin  Cummins’  lands. 

The  leases  granted  by  the  Governors  contain  all  the  necessary  clauses,  but  in  addition  bind  the 
tenant  to  make  no  claim  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  improvements  or  disturbance.  I do  not 
think  such  a clause  should  be  enforced.  I think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  estate,  as  it 
certainly  would  be  for  the  lessee,  to  let  him  feel  that  his  judiciously  invested  capital  was  safe,  and  thus 
make  it  his  interest  to  preserve  his  improvements  up  to.  the  last  day  of  his  tenancy.  It  would,  however, 
be  desirable  to  guard  against  the  land  being  incumbered'  by  extravagant  buildings,  or,  indeed,  against 
claims  being  made  for  any  buildings  that  might  be  erected  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
Governors.  Mr.  Davenport  complains  that  his  sea  weed  is  invaded  by  fleets  of  boats  from  Galway, 
and  he  thinks  the  Governors  should  protect  him  legally,  i.e.,  pay  the  expense  of  prosecutions.  There 
are  close^on  twenty  acres  of  shore  on  which  the  weed  grows,  which,  at  £2  10s.  per  acre  each  year,  is 
worth  £50;  and  a large  quantity  of  floating  weed  ■ comes  in  also,  worth  quite  half  as  much  more. 
This  valuable  shore  helps  to  lessen  the  rent  of  the  lessees. 

Mr.  Somerville  holds  178  acres  ; . lie.  pays  £68  5s.;  he  holds  at  will.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of 
the  land,  £74  12s.,  and  ol  the  houses,  £4  18s.  His  land  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  town  of  Galway. 
He  also  holds  a large  farm  in  the  adjoining  townland.  He  sets  a considerable  portion  of  his  -land  at 
from  £4  to  £5  per  acre  in  con-acre.  There  is  a splendid  limestone  quarry-  on  his  land,  which  supplies 
the  building  requirements  of  the  district,  but  the  Governors  derive  no  benefit  from  this  source,  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  very  nice  wall  they  built  to  fence  in  this  quarry  from  the  public  road,  is  being 
rapidly  demolished  and  carried  away. 

Captain  Blake  Foster  holds  some  land  in  Bohermore — suburbs  of.  the  town  of  Galway.  There  is 
a row  of  wretched  cabins  on  it,  let  at  from  Is.  fid.  to  lOd.  per  week — in  fact,  in  the  general  decadence 
which  meets  the  eye  in  the  town  of  Galway,  the  property  of  the  Governors  stands  out  in  unhappy 
pre-eminence.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  a disgrace  to  the  age  we  live  in,  and,  in  a pretty  long 
experience,  I must  say  I have  never  seen  the  utter  neglect  of  property  culminate  before. 

ihe  Governors  have  no  maps  worth  the  paper  they  are  drawn  on,  and  no  one  connected  with 
them,  so  far  as  I can  see,  knows  anything  about  the  property,  and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
valuable  property  has  passed  out  of  their  hands;  . There  is  a row  of  cottages  built  on  a plot  of  ground 
adjoining  the  new  cemetery,  which,  I should  say,  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Governors,  but  it  has 
passed  away. 
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On  Wood  Quay  two  tenants  pay  respectively  8s.  8 cl.  and  13s.  3 d.  a year.  They  built  and  occupy 
some  wretched  cabins.  , „ „ , ,9  . .... 

Michael  Cloherty,  in  close  proximity  to  the  above,  has  a lease  for  forty-one  years,  to  expire  m lo9o, 
before  which  he  can,  of  course,  claim  a fee  farm  grant.  Part  of  his  lot  is  covered  by  twelve  most 
wretched  cabins  ; and  I can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  covenants,  which  the  lease  for  forty-one  years, 
at  least,  ought  to  contain,  can  have  been  complied  with  by  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 

The  old  schoolhouse,  which  is  a substantial  building,  and  which  was  rented  by  the  former  rector 
of  the  parish,  is  now  occupied  by  the  present  rector  free  of  rent.  It  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  repair, 
and  I should  have  thought  that  it  could  have  been  let  to  considerable  advantage.  There  are  five 
wood  houses  in  Shop-street  let  to  yearly  tenants,  at  the  aggregate  rent  of  £125.  They  were  built 
by  a former  lessee,  whose  representatives  relinquished  their  right  to  seek  for  a renewal  of  the  lease. 

There  is  a capital  school,  or  college,  as  it  is  called,  situate  in  Bohermore  or  Townparks.  It  is 
surrounded  by  thirteen  acres,  statute,  of  excellent  land,  which  the  master  enjoys  as  a perquisite 
free  of  rent.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  this  land  is  £32,  and  of  the  buildings  £100. 

The  Governors,  subject  to  compulsory  sale,  made  over  to  the  parish  13a.  On.  16p.  of  land,  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  still  retains  9a.  Or.  16p.  statute,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  £T5  18s._3 d. 
per  annum.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £16.  This  land  “marches”  the  college  land,  and  is  a 
townpark.  The  Governors  were  awarded  £954  15s.  9<2.  for  the  thirteen  acres  taken  for  the  ceme- 
tery, which  would  be  close  on  twenty-four  years’ purchase  at  £4  an  acre.  They  have  dealt  very 
liberally  in  letting  Mr.  Davis  have  his  land  considerably  under  £2  an  acre.  And  as  compensation 
for  the  thirteen  acres  taken  from  him  he  was  awarded  £300.  So  that  practically  he  holds  his  nine 
acres  now  free  of  rent ; he  is  a yearly  tenant.  I must  bring  this  report  to  a close ; it  has,  no 
doubt,  extended  to  too  great  a length  already,  but  having  formed  the  opinion  that  this  valuable 
estate  has  suffered  from  the  most  sheer  neglect,  I felt  bound  to  give  the  data  on  which  that  opinion 
was  arrived  at.  ■'  , . ’ , » „ 

I must,  however,  before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  Galway  estate,  refer  to  the  tact  that  a run- 
ning o-ale,”  or  half  year’s  back  rent  is  allowed  on  this  estate  to  what  are  termed  weekly  tenants 
—but  who  pay  half  yearly—and  to  the  holders  of  fee-farm  grants  ! This  arrear  or  lying  gale,  in 
the  rental  of  1878,  amounted  to  over  £1.200  ! . 

The  items  on  the  schedule,  termed  weekly  tenancies,  are  practically  yearly  tenancies,  lhe  rent 
is  only  collected  half  yearly,  and  the  tenants  are  allowed  the  “lying  gale  j 

The  items  on  schedule,  termed  con-acre,  are  plots  of  land  which  have  been  held  continuously  by 
the  same  parties.  . . . , . . . , . , , . , , 

On  Schedule  No.  2,  I have  set  forth  the  remaining  denominations  ot  what  is  classed  in  the 
Rental  of  the  Estate  for  1878,  as  the  Western  Estates. 


Schedule  No.  2. 


Townland. 

Where  situate. 

Area. 

Statute  Measure. 

Annual  Rent 

Poor  Law  Valuation. 

Buildings. 

Clonserry  Bog,  . 
Farramacardy,  . 
Townfubble, 
Glencarberry, 

King’s  Mountain,  or  . 

Lisnahelly, 
Loughanelly, 
Kilpatrick,  . 

Ballywilliam, 

J Sligo, 

Do., . 

j-Do.,. 

Westmeath, 

King’s  County.  . 

A.  R.  P. 

172  3 34 
111  0 13 

1,852  1 36 

751  0 28 

£ s.  d. 
j.  308  5 8 

91  6 6 
443  7'  4 

£ s.  d. 
294  10  7 

147  0 0 
389  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

2,887  2 31 

842  19  6 
23  1 6 

830  10  7 

10  0 0 

— 

866  1 0 

— 

— 

Of  the  above  lands  Bally  william,  in  the  King’s  County,  pays  a fee-farm  rent  to  the  Governors  of 
The  lands  in  county  Sligo  were  held  up  to  November,  1879,  by  five  tenants. 


The  Hon,  Mr.  Wynne  holds  Clonserry  and  Farramacardv,  containing  173 
acres,  at  a rent  of  . • • • • • • 

W.  Clarke  held  of'this  some  portion,  for  which  he  pays  a yearly  rent  of 
Harper  Campbell  held  part  of  above  at  annual  rent  of 
Edward  Walsh  holds  the  townland  of  Townfubble,  containing  111  acres,  at 
a yearly  rent  of  • • • • • • 

Ami  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  held  the  remaining  townlands  under  a lease,  which 
expired  November,  1879,  at  a yearly  rent  of 


£ s.  d. 

73  9 4 
31  16  4 
85  0 0 

118  0 0 

147  0 0 


455  5 8 
2 R 2 
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Sir  R.  G.  Booth  has  surrendered  his  lease,  and  this  portion  of  the  property  remains 'on  the 
Governors  hands,  incumbered  by  nine  sub-tenants,  who  paid  Sir  Robert  £114  10s  a year  but 
who  appear  disposed  to  dispute  the  payment  to  the  Governors.  The  late  agent  valued  this’  nor- 
tion  of  the  property  at  £171  2s.  6d.,  viz. : — ' ■ 


144  acres  arable  land  at  10s. 

And  the  mountain  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre 


72 

99 


The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  all,  I believe,  is  £91  6s.  6 d.,  including  the  tenants’  holdino-s  which 
are  valued  at  £72.  & ’ 

The  shooting  of  the  mountains  has  been  let  for  one  year  to  Hon.  Mr.  Wynne  at  £40  Der 
annum.  J ’ * 

The  lands  are  all  cheaply  rented,  particularly  those  close  to  Sligo,  which  are  let  at  about  44  Der 
cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  ^ 

rp,Th®  to7^ancJ  of1  Kilpatrick  is  situate  in  Westmeath,  about  three  miles  west  of  Mullingar. 
Ihe  Royal  Canal  and  Midland  Railway  passthrough  it ; it  contains  751  acres  statute  measure.  This 
townland  is  held  by  two  tenants.  Cleary,  who  holds  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  his  lease  having 
expired  m 1869.  He  holds  633a.  Or.  31p.  statute  measure,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £308  7s.  id.,  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  being  £299.  There  are  about  150  acres  of  bog  and  swamp  on  this  farm  the 
remaining  483  acres  consist  of  a portion  rough  pasture,  the  rest  prime  grass  land.  The 
bog  is  being  cut  too  low,  so  that  the  flood  water  from  Lake  Belvedere  spreads  over  it.  This 
process  should  be  discontinued  at  once.  The  bog  is  of  a very  reclaimable  character,  as  is  proved  by 
the  uxunance  of  the  gr^s  now  growing  on  a plot  of  it  occupied  by  one  of  Cleary’s  labourers. 
Until  the  waters  of  Lake  Belvedere  be  lowered  by  drainage  this  flat  cannot  be  sufficiently  drained 
lor  tillage  purposes  but  it  could  at  small  expense  be  converted  into  very  valuable  water  meadow 
Cleary,  as  I am  informed,  was  m the  habit  of  setting  this  bog  to  outsiders,  charging  a considerable 
pci' cart-load _of  turf  taken  away.^  The  remainder  of  the  townland  is  held  by  John  Rielly,  who 
+A-  'In  ar  •a,rent  °f  £.135  ; ^ e Poor  Law  valuation  is  £101 : his  rent  was  raised  from 
31s.  6 d.  to  40s.  per  Irish  acre,  when  his  lease  expired,  and  a new  one  for  twenty-one  years 
from  November,  1874,  was  granted.  He  thinks  he  has  been  charged  for  his  improvements,  but 
he  got  an  alternative  offer,  he  says,  of  £b,500  to  give  up  the  farm.  I have  thus  passed  in  review 
deriveddtod— emiS6S  f0nmng  the  Erasmus  Smith  trust.  The  income  may  be  summarized  to  be 


From  the  Tipperary  Estate,  . 
Limerick  Estate.  Rental  of  1876, 
Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  King’s  County, 
Galway,  . . . 


In  addition  there  are  annual  receipts,  from  the  bogs,  Limerick  Estate, 

Pallas  Fair  Green,  annually,  ... 

Game  rent,  Sligo,  ...... 

And  some  drainage  district  rents,  which  are  shortly  to  teiminate,  of 


There  is  an  increase  of  rent  on  the  Limerick  Estate  since  1876, 

Gross  income,  .... 

The  outgoings  of  the  estate  calculated  on  the  five  years  ending,  November 
amount  on  the  average  on  the  Southern  Estates  to,  . . . ’ 

Western  Estates,  .... 


Leaving  a net  income  of, 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,048 

19 

7 

4,470 

1 

7 

866 

1 

0 

2,860 

6 

1 

10,245 

8 

3 

133 

6 

0 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10,478 

14 

3 

50 

3 

10 

£10,528 

18 

1 

1,089 

2 

2 

638 

10 

5 

1,727 

12 

7 

8,801 

5 

6 

i of  the  Mulcair  River 


The  above  outgoings,  however,  do  not  include  some  instalments,  vet  due 
drainage,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £400. 

I am  gjad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Governors,  since  I wrote  the  report  on  the  Limerick  estate 
expressed  their  willingness  to  let  me  inspect  the  agent’s  accounts,  which  I haTicordintlv 
examined  foi  the  year  1879,  time  not  permitting  me  to  do  more  These  accounts  anne-n-  +n  “,4 
accurately  kept  fd  audited,  and  I mu^h  regj that  I had not  an 

befoie  I visited  the  lands  they  would  have  thrown  much  light  on  matters  which  puazlifd  met  vood 
h 0nly  that  the  way  in,  which  the  accounte  are  kept  is  about  t L most  credifable 

matter  that  came  under  my  not.ce  in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  CSS 
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III— INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  ESTATES. 

The  property  of  this  Society  is  scattered  over  a wide  area,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
schedules  below.  Schedule  No.  1 includes  such  property  as  can  be  compared  with  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  and  from  which  a prospective  increase  may  be  expected.  No.  2 schedule  contains  such 
properties  as  cannot  usefully  be  compared  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
head  rents,  tithe  rents,  fee-farm  grants,  and  leases  for  long  terms,  &c.  The  division  may  not  be 
strictly  accurate,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  so. 


Schedule  No.  1. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Schedule  A.,  being  a Detail  of  Item  No.  1 on  Second  Schedule Sundry  Tenements  in  the 

Town  of  Athlone. 


Reference 
No.  in 


Statute 


High-street,  . 
Strand-street, 
Church-street, 
Castle-street  and  Queen 
street. 

Main-street,  . 

Marsdon’s-plot, 

Castle-street, 

Mardyke-street, 

Castle-street, 

Church-street, 

N orthgate  - street,  , 
Court  Devenish,  . 

Church-street, 

Do.  . . 

Connaught-street, 
Castle-street, 

Sheep  Park,  .. 
Northgate-street,  . 
Connaught-street, 

Sheep  Park,  . 


Fee-farm  grant,  .... 
Lease,  99  years  from  May  1st,  1779, 
Lease,  for  lives  renewable, 


Yearly  tenement, 

Fee-farm  grant,  . 

Yearly  tenement,  May,  1858, 

Lives  renewable  for  ever, 

Dd.  do. 

Fee-farm  grant,  . 

Lives  renewable  for  ever. 

Ninety-nine  years  lease  from  I 
1874. 

Sixty-one  years  from  1st  of  May,  1825, 


November, 


Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years 
At  pleasure  of  War  Department,  . 


Northgate-street, 

Do. 

Court  Devenish, 


one  years  from  1st  May,  1832,  . 

r tenement, 

one  years  from  1st  November, 

one  years  from  1st  May,  1828,  . 

Do.  do. 

for  14  years  from  1st  November, 

srly  tenant,  .... 
Do.  .... 

Do.  .... 

Do.  .... 

Do.  .... 

' tenement,  . . 

’-nine  years  from  May  1st,  1840, 
one  years  from  May  1st,  1845, 
-one  years  from  May  1st,  1871,  . 


Queen-street, 


Fishery  Farm, 
Old  Church  site, 
Sheep  Park,  . 

Queen-street, 

Do. 

Castle-street, 
Northgate-street, 
Castle-street, 
High-street,  . 
llanelagh  School, 


ol  grounds, 
of  small  holdings 


The  result  of  figures  on  schedule  No.  1 would  show  that  the  estates  there  included 

Or.  19p.  statute  measure,  and  1~L  -A  ****'■•"«  * - - 

is  £3, 1 70  2s.  F rom  these  figui 


contain  4,836a. 

is  £3, 1 70  2s.  From  these  figures  may  be  deduced  that  the  average  acreage  of  each  holdhTi&^sT  2rQ 
the  average  rent  of  each  tenant  £24  10s.,  the  average  acreable  rent  14s.  6cl,  and  the  lands  are  let 
at  close  on  10  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  ' 6 

The  Danelagh  Estate. 

The  townlands  of  Kooskagh  and  Gortcusane— No  1 and  2 on  first  schedule— are  situated  within  a 
fev  miles  of  Athlone  and  are  closely  looked  after  by  the  agent  who  resides  in  that  town.  Up  to 
the  year  ISoO  these  townlands  were  held  under  lease  by  middlemen,  and  when  they  came  into  the 
Society  s hands  on  termination  of  the  leases  they  were  found  to  be  densely  populated  by  a wretchedly 
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£ s. 
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8 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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6 
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poor  tenantry,  and  the  lands  permanently  injured  by  the  repeated  burning  of  the  surface  On  the 
townland  of  Kooskauh  alone  there  were  fifty-seven  tenants  who  have  been  reduced  to  thirty-three, 
the  present  numbep  the  tenants  removed  having  been  kindly  and  lgmerously'Mtwrtt,by*^ 
Society  and  the  lands  re-arranged  amongst  the  remaining  tenantry.  There  was  gieat  difficulty  in 
having  these  arrangements  carried  out.  The  reluctanco  of  the  tenants  to  take  land  from  tvhmh  the 
forme?  oeeupants  hSd  been  dispossessed  had  to  be  overcome,  and  no  doubt  the  lands  weie  let , at  that d « 
much  below  their  value,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since.  There  are  some  very  remmkable  contrasts 
between  the  rent  paid  and  the  Poor  Law  valuation ; for  mstance,  Michael  Hannon  holds  96m  1R,  fe, 
navinsr  £39  Is  4 d,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £o4  os.  His  land,  so  for  as  I saw  it,  is  ot  lair 
average  quality,  and,  I should  say,  could  easily  pay  a very  much  increased  rent  This  was,  h°wevei, 
a case°inwhich  the  tenant  incurred  risk  iu  taking  the  evicted  lands,  and  the  Society,  I assume,  felt 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  raise  the  rent  after  the  risk  had  disappeared.  There  ai  e many  othei 
cases  in  this  townland  where  the  rent  is  considerably  under,  and  some  few  m which  the  rent  is 
slio-htly  in  excess  of  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  whole  townland,  if  wededuct  anew  k°g|otlet 
to°George  Selvy,  which  was  not  included  in  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  rented  at  £37  os  belov  that 
valuatiol.  There  is  in  this  townland  a valuable  tract  of  bog  of  480  acres,  much  very 

reclaimable  There  is  a good  fall  for  drainage  and  limestone  and  marl  abound  on  the  lands  The 
Society  have  constructedSsome  useful  roads,  and  for  some  years  maintained  a nursery  at  consideiabk 
expense  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  tenants  to  plant  and  preserve  trees  on  the  estate.  This 
effort  has  only  been  moderately  successful,  and  the  nursery  is  now  discontinued  and  the  land  let  to 
a tenant  The  houses  of  the  tenants  appear  to  be  comfortable  and  the  two  or  three  that  I inspected 
were  models  of  cleanliness:  the  dairy  utensils  were  admirably 

spectability  amongst  the  tenants,  which  was  quite  pleasing,  remembrance  being had  to  the  state  in 
which  the  property  appears  to  have  been  under  the  dire  influence  of  the  middleman. 

The  townland  at  Gortcusane  is  close  to  Rooskagh  and  contains  42  a.  2r.  33p.,  and  let  to  four  tenants 
at  £49  6s  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £51  17s.  This  townland  was  also  held  by  a middleman, 
who  sublet  the  place  to  seventeen  families,  and  he  and  they  were  in  abject  pauperism,  he  eventually 
surrendered  tlmlease.  The  farms  are  now  well  arranged,  and  the  tenants  moderately  comfortable , 
their  rents  are  below  the  letting  value  of  the  lands,  the  same  causes  operating,  no  doubt,  as  lefened 

Closet' Bitted  in  the  parish  of  Dn»  and 
The  townland  % o^^w^^t^er’^Sin^of 

£25°5T&.,  and  when  Clonarke  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  ^1®^^ntytHeC£25 

the  purchasers  it  being  arranged  that  the  portion  so  bought  should  be  freed  of  all  head  lent,  the  £25 
frtTbetes  chargeable  on  die  residue  of  the  property.  The  portion 

:lR  8p.  of  which  669A.  3r;  23p.  are  let  to  twenty-six  tenants  who  pay  £2/6  8j  ^ One  Lum 
of  46A  OR  17p  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  let  for  pasturage  at  £27. 16s.  id. 

There  are  also  154a  of  boo-.  The  Society  thus  enjoy  a rental  of  £304  4s.  Gel.  out  of  these  pui  chased 
laiffis  a\um  wlffch  fluctuates  by  the  variation  in  .amount  received  for  the  grazing  of  the  farm  m 
hands  The  price  paid  for  these  lands  was  £5,250,  being  seventeen  and  one  quarter  years  Puichasc  . 
—an  excellent  bargain.  The  lands  being  let  to  the  tenants  on  very  easy  terms,  about  ten  pei  cent 
over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  the  Society  has  made  no  attempt  to  revjse  the  yents  ^t  f a«  s?  c t 
some  £S00  in  drainage  and  other  works  of  improvement  The  tenants  aie  piettj  evenly  • 

and  all  or  nearly  all,  I should  say,  considerably  under  the  letting  value  of  adjoining  lands. 

The  Farra  Estate,  County  Westmeath. — -No.  4 on  First  Schedule. 

This  estate  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Multifarnham  Station  of  the  Midland 
■Riilwav  It  consists  of  two  townlands,  Rathaniska  and  Ratkbennett,  containing  4ooA.  -R.  -8p  , 
S3  by  twenty-two  tenants,  who  m MS  5s.  U » MM  on  the  schedule  but  of  this  , 3 
A oSSkLd  Rey  Mr.  Jessop  pay  £47  Ik.  6A,  being  then  proportion  of  a head  rent  of  ±94  3,  Id. 
payable  to  a Mr.  Goff,  and  which  the 

SSSTeSfby  ^ twentyrfSmts.'  I should  mention,  however  that  90a.  to.  14p  are  nutenanted 
S aK  annually  for  giiaing,  producing  a rental  of  £135  13s.  id.  The  twenty  tenants  therefore 
u-nilp  for  which  thev  pay  £352  10s.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  tenanted  portion 
is°£'333  5s  Emht  of  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  seven  of  which  will  expire  on  1st  November,  188/, 
and  the  other  on  N ovember  1st,  1SS4,  ihen,  no  doubt,  the  rental  wd  be  revised  At  present 
?he  averse  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  is  19s.  id.  per  statute  acre,  which  is  below  its  value,  m my 
the  avcia  e rei  j a u f Bunbrosna  are  exceedingly  rich  in  quality, 

SSpSnSS*o«Sn  aTby°persons  in  trade.  Patrick  M'Cormick  holds  47U  for  which 
he 'pays  £45  14s.  ScZ.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £64.  He  is  a yearly  tenant  The  whole  town 
landT let  at  about  54 -per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  Farra  School  stands^  on  the 
townland  of  Ratlibennet.  It  consists  of  a straggling  set  of  buildings,  now  very  much  out  °f repair, 
formerlv  occupied  as  an  agricultural  school,  which  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  public,  and  the 
SSEESb S-e  now  being  used  as  an  ordinary  school.  Some  repaid  were  being  earned  out  when 
made  my  inspection ; but  the  whole  place  has  the  appearance  of  decay  and  dilapidation,  and  i 
mv  opinion  quite  unsuited  as  a place  for  training  the  youth  who  attend  the  school  It  x qu  tc 
impossible  with  such  surroundings  to  teach,  with  any  chance  of  success,  habits  of  regularity,  clean- 
Ss  Snd  order-the  very  qualities  in  which  the  class  of  pupils  attending  such  schools  most  require 
teSffia  d It  is  possible  the  Society  is,  only  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the 

hllt  unouestionably,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  determined . to  continue  the  tana  School,  a 
structure  more  worthy,  in  its  internal  arrangements,  of  the  objects  in  view,  and  of  the  society,  should 
be  provided. 
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■ 312  the  endowed  schools  commission. 

The  “ Lady  Maud’s  Trust.” — No.  5 on  Schedule. 

“ Lady  Maud’s  Trust,”  known  as  “ Moran’s  field,”  in  the  suburbs  of  Athlone,  was  purchased  by  the 
fuDdS  left  th*m  & Lady  Maud-  Ifc  contains  7a.  2r.  31p.  let  on  lease  to  expire  in 
TT  q at  f19.Pcr  th®  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £11  5s.  This  land  has  been  acquired  by 

the  Society  since  the  last  “ Royal  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools.” 

The  Pococke  Estate. 

Schedule8^6  C°DSistS  °fnine  denominations,  or  parcels  of  land,  No.  6 to  13,  both  inclusive,  on  No.  1 
Louglmacash. — No.  6 on  Schedule  No.  1. 

land  5he  ™?dcate  vicjnity  of  the  town  of  Kilkenny.  It  contains  56  statute  acres 
L!  r+;  was  let  29th  September,  1864,  at  £110  a year,  for  thirty-one  years.  It  had  pre- 
a,1  a(.tWCnfcy-°feJearS  e1ase-  afc£71  5s-  <M-  ^ is  bounded  by  roads  on  two  sides,  and 
TtL  1™  fence  next  the  public  road.  Although  the  rent  has  been  considerably  increased 
lfc  is  stiH  very  far  below  what  it  would,  I understand,  let  for,  were  it  again  in  the 
market.  It  is  deep  rich  land,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  town  should  command  a very  high  rent 


iS9LPTf  ?f  knd’  SOme  six  °r  sev,en  mUes  from  the  town  of  Kilkenny.  It  contains  some 
47a.  1b.  ^p.  statute  measure;  was  let  on  lease,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1871,  for  thirty-one  vears  at 

t0Tth6  fTer  Wi0  hlld  it  on  a twenty-one  of 

£io  Os.  94,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £42  15s. ; the  rent  paid  for  this  land  is  now  close  on  50s 
the  Irish  acre,  which  m my  opinion,  is  a very  full  rent.  The  lands  on  the  estate  immediately 
adjommg  and  of  similar  quality,  are  let  at  Ms.  the  Irish  acre.  The  Society,  however,  expended 
£80  in  drainage  before  reletting  the  land.  <«.pouueu 

done  and  Ballyquit,  or  Bishop’s  Land.— No.  8,  on  Schedule  1. 

This  is  a parcel  of  land  of  190a.  Or.  22p.  statute  measure,  situated  at  the  village  of  Inistioo-e  on 

bein?£3lT?s  1 1 ?m?V°  ?e  Hon-  Mr’  Ti§he’  afc  £4°  3s-  2cl>  the  p°or  Law  valuation  . 

bem0  £31  los  When  Colonel  Tighe  became  tenant,  there  were  five  tenants  on  it,  who  also  held 
land  on  Colonel  Tighe  s own  property. 

Kilmaneendonney,  or  Bishop  Knock.- -No.  9,  on  Schedule  1 , 

Is  a parcel  of  land  of  27a  Or.  9p.,  situated  within  fifteen  miles  of  Waterford,  near  New  Ro=s  at 

Kilkenny. — No.  10,  1st  Schedule. 

This  is  an  old  house  and  garden  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny.  It-  is  let  at  £5  a year,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  being  £.  10s.  It  was  let  on  a forty  year  lease,  which  will  expire  in  1881.  It  will  then 
no  doubt,  bring  a much  higner  figure  then  it  is  now  let  at.  ’ 

Kilronan.—Nos.  11  and  11a,  Schedule  1. 

This  townhmd  is  situated  four  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  It  contains  525a  2b  3 Op 
statute  measure,  is  let  to  eight  tenants,  who  pay  the  annual  rent  of  £446  4s  These  homes  ' 
fZtT  SerT  r T to  fcJ.  ten“‘.  £5S  15s.:  and  an  average,  acreage  of  65jA.  to  each 
tenant  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £372  os.  The  rent  is,  therefore,  -16  per  cent,  over  the  Poor 
Law  valuation,  including  the  houses,  which  were  chiefly  built  by  the  Soefety.  She  rent  mid  Z 
the  tenants  is  about  17  64  per  statute  acre,  equal  to  28  44  pe,  Irish  ale  The  land  viie? 

SS?  “ S’  °f  hl|h  W t0  deeP  *vial  A and  the  rents  vary  according  y 
The  lands  are  all  held  under  leases  for  twenty-nine  years,  from  29th  September,  1865  Thev  wffl 
therefore,  expire  in  1894.  There  is  a good  map  of  this  townland.  The  fields  ae  all  well  lid  out 
and  square,  and  the  fences  in  excellent  condition.  .The  Society  has  been  most  liberal  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  tenantiy  here  as  elsewhere.  In  the  twelve  years  precedinp- 1857  the  „ , , 

£399  3s.  in  buildings,  and  £288  in  drainage,  and  for  the^aS  £ yS  tte^SSSo^ 
The  tenants  have  valuable  interests  m their  farms.  They  pay  a very  moderate  rent  and  have  been 
' t“?  gea\c°wdrn0n  the- Spciety.  Abatements  of  rent  have  been  allowed durS 

the  past  season  m the  shape  of  allowances  for  improvements,  and  I saw  some  drainage  coins-  ori 
Some  of  the  tenants,  however,  appear  to  me  to  have  more  land  than  they  are  able  to  mjnale  gThe 
agent  explained  to  me  that  he  had  such  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  some  objectionable  S3  at  one 
period  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  farms  as  la?ge  as  possible.  A farm  ho£vm  may Te 
much  too  large  for  the  tenant  s capital,  when  both  he  and  the  estate  win  suffer.  In  s^me  inSances 
the  Society  has  advanced  money  to  the  tenants  for  improvements,  and  charged  5 per  cent  riS  to 
the  rent  a good  system,  care  being  taken  that  the  money  shall  be  judiciously  expended  There  is a 
capital  National  school  on  the  borders  of  this  townland.  There  is  a small  plantation  of  3a  o”  I 
statute  measure,  which  the  Society  retain  in  their  own  hands.  P' 

Grove. — No-  13,  Schedule  1. 

These  lands  were  left  to  the  Pocoke  Institution,  by  a Miss  Gorman.  They  are  situate  in  the 
county  Kilkenny  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  contain  267a.  2r  37p  statute 
measure,  and  let  to  two  tenants  who  pay  £132  3s.  64,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £287  IPs 
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William  Waring,  holds  46  acres  of  this  land  in  fee-farm,  at  a rent  of  £32  3s.  C d.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Michael  Cahill,  hold  221a.  2r.  37p.,  at  a rent  of  £100  a year,  under  lease  for  three  lives, 
or  31  years,  from  25th  March,  1853.  It  appears  that  Miss  Gorman,  had  a lease  for  ever,  under 
Mr.  Cahill,  and  had  several  tenants  who  left  the  lands,  and  Mr.  Cahill  became  himself  the  tenant. 
The  rent  his  representatives  now  pajr  is  the  difference  between  the  head  rent  payable  to  them  by  the 
Society  as  Miss  Gorman’s  representatives,  and  the  letting  value  of  the  land. 

Dundalk  Estate  (from  14  to  17  inclusive,  on  Schedule  1.) 

•Ihis  Estate  comprises  various  denominations  or  parcels  of  land,  viz: — Killinchy,  in  the  county 
•of  Down— a townland  containing  36 3a.  3r.  36p.  statute  measure,  let  to  thirteen  tenants  who  pay 
£452  10s.  8 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £448  15s.  Eight  of  these  tenants  hold  by  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  from  November,  1865.  The  most  recent  is  that  held  by  the  Constabulary,  dated 
1868.  The  tenants,  excluding  the  Constabulary,  pay  close  on  22s.  the  statute  measure,  equal  to 
about  35s.  Sd.  per  Irish  acre,  which  appears  to  be  a fair  rent.  The  tenants  are  industrious 
and  comfortable.  . ^ . . . , 

“Town  Parks,”  No.  15,  on  first  schedule,  consists  of  22a.  1r.  6p.  in  Dundalk,  let  to  two  tenants  at 
£93  15s.  4d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £62.  These  lands  are  rented  from  Lord  Roden  at  some- 
where about  the  same  rent  as  is  received  from  the  tenants.  They  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Society’s  school.  There  are  also  three  tenements  in  Dundalk,  No.  17  on  first  schedule,  let  on  long- 
leases,  producing  a rental  of  £40  Is. 

Ballycastle. — Wo.  1 6,  on  lsf  Schedule. 

This  is  a farm  of  land  of  33a.  1 R.  37p.  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  near  Ballycastle.  It  is  held  by  a 
yearly  tenant,  who  pays  £40  a year,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £52.  There  is  a house  on  the 
land.  The  lease  by  which  the  present  tenant  held  these  lands  has  expired,  and  the  rent  is  about  to 
be  increased. 

Dean  Stewart’s  Estate. — Nos.  18  and  19,  Schedule  1. 

Consists  of  the  townlands  of  Ratheady  and  Ardpatrick  in  the  county  of  Louth,  containing  360a. 
3r.  16p.,  let  ,to  twenty-one  tenants  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £494  2s.  6 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being 
£363.  There  are  only  two  leases.  The  lands  appear  to  be  fairly  let  at  about  £1  7s.  3d.  per  statute 
acre.  It  strikes  me  that  there  should  be  a revision  of  the  valuation  of  this  townland,  as  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  unevenness  in  the  rents  of  the  different  tenants. 


Ray  Estate. — No.  20,  1st  Schedule. 

This  is  a parcel  of  land  in  the  townland  of  Labbadish,  on  the  main  road  leading  from  Strabane  to 
Letterkenny,  in  the  county  Donegal.  It  contains  29a.  2r.  statute  measure.  There  is  a good  school 
on  the  lands,  which  were  atone  time  let  to  the  master  of  the  school.  This  arrangement  was  not 
found  to  suit  and  now  about  seven  acres  are  let  at  a nominal  rent  to  the  master,  and  the  remainder  as 
a crazing  farm  at  £33  a year,  which,  through  a low  rent,  I believe  the  tenant,  Mrs.  Molloy,  declines 
to  pay  in  future.  , , 

Stradbally  Estate.— Wo.  21, 1st  Schedule. 

Is  situated  in  Queen’s  county,  and  comprises  the  townland  Aughemadock.  It  contains  48a.  lR.  3p., 
let  to  five  tenants  at  an  annual  rent  of  £59  3s.  4 d.  There  are  also  some  houses  m btradbally 
let  at  £25  a year.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands  amounts  to  £39.  The  tenants  thus  pay 
about  24s.  6 d.  per  statute  acre,  equal  to  close  on  40s.  per  Irish  acre;  the  rent  is  close  on  34  per 
cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  This  house  was  formerly  a cnarter  school,  and  the  lands  were 
attached  to  it.  The  school  was  given  up,  and  the  lands  let  to  the  present  tenants.  I observe  that 
in  the  year  1857  the  lands  were  let  at  £45  3s.  7 d. 

Trim  Estate. — No.  22,  on  lsf  Schedule. 

This  consists  of  a house  formerly  used  as  a school,  and  15a.  Or.  5p.  of  land,  12a.  2r.  5p.  of  which 
are  let  to  a yearly  tenant  at  £33  15s.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £18.  The  house  ancl  2a.  2r.  of 
land  are  in  the  Society’s  hands.  The  land  is  let  at  £9  a year  for  grazing.  The  agent  informs  me 
that  the  Society  contemplates  the  disposal  of  the  house,  and  this  plot  of  ground. 


Newport  Estates. — No.  23,  on  1st  Schedule. 


House  and  parcel  of  land  in  county  Tipperary  containing  32a.  2r.  Ip.  let  to  a tenant  on  a thirty- 
one  year’s  lease  from  25th  March,  1875,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £65,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being 

Roscommon  School  Lands. — No.  24,  on  1st  Schedule. 


£52  10s: 


Consists  of  71a  2r  18a.  of  land  and  a school-house  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Roscommon  The  lands  are  let  to  Miss  Crawford,  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  pays  £50  10s., 
certainly  a most  moderate  rent.  The  land,  in  my  opinion,  ranges  in  value  from  25s.  to  40s.  per  acre. 


Second  Schedule. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  these  lands  and  premises  consisting 
3 they  dc  chiefly  of  rentcharges,  head-rents,  fee-farm  grants,  &c.,  &c.  . 
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No.  1 on  this  schedule  consists  of  “ sundry  tenements  in  the  town  of  Athlone,”  which  I have 
detailed  on  schedule  A,  and  I shall  take  up  that  schedule  now,  and  make  the  few  observations  that 
appear  to  me  to  he  necessary  in  reference  to  it.  No  5 is  a yearly  tenement  let  at  a moderate  rent. 
No.  7 is  stated  on  the  rental  to  be  let  on  lease  from  1st  of  May,'  1858,  for  twenty-one  years,  if  this 
be  correct  that  lease  has  expired  and  the  property  should  be  ret-valued. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  “War  Department”  have  a considerable  area  of  ground  “to  be 
retained  so  long  as  the  Department  may  wish  to  keep  it.”  And  as  the  barracks  are  built  on  these 
lands,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  these  premises  becoming  untenanted.  As  the  leases  fall  out  on  the 
lots  as  shown  on  this  schedule  a very  considerable  increased  rent  may  be  expected. 

There  are,  as  will  be  observed,  9a.  lR.  loP.  of  grounds,  attached  to  the  school,  all  kept  in  grass-  for 
play  ground  and  for  the  master’s  cows. 

The  school  appears  to  be  in  vigorous  action,  and  the  Society  in  my  opinion  are  most  fortunate  in 
the  teacher  they  have  placed  over  it.  ..  . 

The  arrears  shown  on  1st  schedule  include  those  due  Ion  the  tenements  now  under  consideration ; 
a sum  of  £79  11s.  being  the  arrear  due  on  these  tenements. 

Resuming  now  my  observations  on  the  items  on  the  Second  Schedule — Nos.  2 and  3 are  head-rents 
and  rentcharges  on  which  it  is  hot  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  attention,  the  schedule  shows, 
so  far  as  I could  obtain  the  information,  the  area  of  lands  out  of  which  these  charges  arise,  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  is  of  no  value  as  a standard  of  comparison,  except  to  show  how  well  these  charges 
ai-e  secured,  the  rentcharge  termed  oh  the  schedule  “ Cashel  ” issues  out  of  lands  in  the  county: 
Tipperary,  it  was  termed  Price's  annuity  in  Mr.  Murland’s  Report  of  1857.  There  appears  to  be  great 
difficulty  in  collecting  this  charge,  there  are  five  or  six  owners  all  liable,  and  some  of  whom  live 
abroad.  In  the  rental  for  1878  This  charge  is  shown  to.  be  in  arrear  to  the  amount  of  £166  3s.,  and 
it  is  stated  that  proceedings  to  appoint  a receiver  are  being  taken.  It  certainly  would  be  desirable 
to  dispose  of  this  charge  if  possible  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate,  which  is  I understand 
value  for  £5,000  a year. 

Primrose  Grange  Lands. — A To.  4,  on  2nd  Schedule. 

Consist  of  a parcel  of  land  near  Ballyrflote,  in  the  county  Sligo,  containing  79a.  3r.  16p.  statute 
measui-e  let  on  lease  for  thirty-one  years  from  29th  September,  1868;  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £85  2s.,  4cL 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £61. 

The  rest  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  trust  are  surrounding  the  very  excellent  school  which' is 
elected  on  them,  distant  about  four  miles  from  Sligo.  This  was  originally  a poor  struggling  school, 
attended  by  only  about  half  a dozen  pupils.  It  was  vested  in  trustees  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  one,  and  the  trustees  vested  their  interests  in  the  Incorporated  Society,  who  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  building  the  present  house.  The  master  holds  a portion  of  the  lands  as  a graz- 
ing farm,  for  which  he  pays  a rent  of  £13  16s.  8 d.  The  area  is  given  in  the  rental  supplied  me  as 
4Ga.  Ir.  30p.,  which,  I think,  must  be  an  error,  as  I am  satisfied,  from  walking  over  the  lands,  that 
there  is  not  more  than  half  this  area.  There  is  a plantation  of  18r.  2r.  33p.  on  the  high  grounds, 
which  requires  a little  attention  in  the  way  of  replanting  some  parts  and  thinning  out  others. 


Celbridge  Estate. — Nos.  3 and  5 on  2nd  Schedule. 

This  consists  of  a rent-charge  on  the  late  Mr.  Connelly’s  estate  of  £239  Is.  5 d.,  and  of  80a.  3r. 
39p.  of  land  surrounding  the  Society’s  school  which  is  established  there. 

The  lands  are  let  in  three  lots.  One  lot  of  27a.  Ir.  6p.,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  3s.,  is  let  to  the 
schoolmistress.  The  second  lot  of  42a.  3r.  36p.  is  let  to  her  husband  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £56  14s. 
4 d.,  and  the  third  lot  of  10a.  2r.  37p.  is  let  on  a lease  for  thirty-one  vears  from  March,  1853,  at  the  rent 
of  £13  15s. 

Arklow  Estate. — No.  Q on  2nd  Schedule. 

Consists  of  houses  in  the  town  of  Arklow,  county  Wicklow,  let  to  three  tenants  on  leases  for  terms, 
one  for  thirty-one  years  from  March,  1877 ; one  sixty  years  from  May,  1863,  and  one  for  thirty-one 
years  or  three  lives,  from  May,  1845. 

This  property  is  termed  Boland’s  Bequest  in  Mr.  Murland’s  report  of  1857,  at  which  time  the  pro- 
perty was  let  at  £63  2s.  per  annum. 

Santry  Estate. — No.  7 on  2nd  Schedule. 

Contains  54a.  2r.  29p.,  and  is  situated  within  four  miles  of  Dublin.  The  “ Santry  School  ” is 
erected  on  these  grounds.  The  master  rents  4a.  Or.  21p.,  at  £10  10s.  yearly,  and  has  6a.  3r.  31p.  as 
a perquisite,  and  a recreation  ground  for  the  pupils.  43a.  2r.  17p.  are  leased  to  a tenant  for  thirty- 
one  years  from  March,  1877,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £141  6s.  6d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £61. 
This  estate  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  have  been  placed  on  the  first  schedule. 

Clonmel  Estate. — No.  S on  2nd  Schedule. 

This  consists  of  a house,  formerly  a charter  school,  and  39a.  3r.  31p.,  statute  measure,  of  land,  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  is  £94  1 0s.  This  property  is  let  to  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Bianconi,  who 
hold  under  a lease  granted  to  him  on  4th  June,  1864,  for  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years,  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £128  12s.  6 d.  In  1857  these  premises  were  let  at  £122  10s.,  and  there  was  a head  rent  of 
£11  Is.  Sd.  payable  out  of  them.  I cannot  find  any  suck  Lead  rent  now  charged  in  the  agent’s 
accounts. 
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Lacken  Estate. — No.  9 on  2nd  Schedule.  ■ 

This  estate  has  only  recently  (1879),  come  into  possession  of  the  society.  It  is..  situated  in  the 
county  Westmeath.  It  had  'been  left  to'  the  Society  many  years  ago  by  Sir  R.  Levmge,  but  only 
by  accident  was  it  discovered  that  such  was  the  case.  The  Commissioners  of  Bequests  recovered 
it  some  years  ago,  and  even  then  the  Society  were  not  informed  of  their  rights;  for  several 
years  no  rents  were  collected,  and  a large  arrear  thus  accumulated,  part  of  which  will  not  be  ^co- 
vered. The  lands  are  let  on  perpetuity  leases,  I understood,  to  six  tenants,  at  the  gross  annual 
rent  of  £92  3s.  - , ~ 

This  , estate  has  not  been  brought  into  the  agent’s  account  for  18  /8,  winch  I have  used  lor 
the  purpose  of  this  report,  and  I have  no  means  before  me  of  calculating  the  outgoings,  ihe 
sum  I have  put  in  the  schedule  (£10),  is,  therefore,  only  an  estimate. 

Rogerson’s  Estate,  Cork. — No.  10  on  2nd  Schedule: 

Consists  of  fifty- three  tenements  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Cork.  All  these  premises  are  let  on 
leases  varying  in  terms  for  91  and  999  years.  Some  of  the  91  years’  leases  were  granted  m 1861,  one 
holdino-  was  let  to  Messrs.  O’Sullivan  and  M’Auliffe  in  1861  on  a 99  years’  lease  at  £17  13s.  6d.  per 
annum°  The  former  rent  was  £14  8s.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Society  in  re-arranging  the  rents 
is  to  employ  a valuator  whose  instructions  are  that  he  is  only  to  estimate  the  improved  value  due 
to  circumstances  external  to  the  place  under  consideration,  so  that  no  improved  rent  snail  be 
charged  on  any  outlay  made  by  the  former  occupier.  These  terms,  which  I need  scarcely  say, 
are' unusually  liberal  in  building  leases,  induce  the  tenants  to  keep  up  the  premises  during  the  whole 
term  of -their  leases,  and  even  to  expend  large’ sums  close  to  their  expiring.  On  one  tenement  held  by 
Mr.  John  Prendergast,  a new  range  of  houses  is  being  built ; his  lease  will  expire  m 1912 ; a 
exeat  deal  of  the  property  is  situated  in  the  worst  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Cork. 

The  rents  appear,  however,  to  be  punctually  paid,  and  the  outgoings  for  year  18/8,  amounting  to, 
in  round  numbers,  £142,  is  made  up  of  agent’s  fees,  water  and  poor’s  rate,  and  income  tax.  There  is 
a sub-agent  employed,  residing  in  Cork,  but  who  only  receives  £10  a year,  which  appears  to  be  but 
a small  salary  for  his  somewhat  onerous  duties. 


Rogerson’s  Dublin  Estate. — No.  11  to  16  inclusive  on  the  2nd  Schedule. 

Consists  of  some  lands  and  premises  in  and  about  the  village  of  Glasnevin,  close  to  Dublin,  and 
sundry  houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

In  Glasnevin  the  rent  received  is  £226  9s.,issuing  outof  82a.  2r.  1.9p„  let  in  fee-farm  at,  £162  17  2 
One  premises,  for  which  no  area  is  given,  let  in  fee-farm^  at  per  annum,  . ■ IT  IT  10 

One  premises  let  for  thirty-one  years,  from  May  1st  1870,  . . • • • «■  0 0 

And  one  premises  let  on  lease  for  tliirty-oue  years,  from  1st  of  May,  186»,  . 10  0 ( 


The  remainder  of  the  premises  comprised  in  this  trust  consists  of  houses  in  various  parts  of  Dublin, 
let  for  various  terms.  Some  of  the  leases  in  Essex-street,  Dublin,  will  expire  soon— two  in  1891, 
two  in  1882  one  in  1888,  when,  no  doubt,  this  Society’s  rental  will  be  considerably  increased.  1 
observe  in  the  agent’s  account  for  this  estate  an  abatement  of  rent  was  allowed  to  Robert  Thornton 
for  the  year  1878.  I cannot  find  this  name  on  the  rental  for  that  year,  nor  is  any  explanation  given 
as  to  why  such  an  abatement  should  be  given. 


Mitchel’s  Bequest. — No.  17  on  2nd  Schedule. 

Consists  of  ahead  rent  charged  on  lands  in  the  county  Tipperary  and  a premises  in  Church-street 
Dublin,  let  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  from  1st  November,  1874,  for  which  a rent  of  £46  is  paid 

to  the  Society.  , . ...  fT,  vv 

No.  18  on  Schedule  consists  of  tenements  m the  city  of  Dublin  vm-: 

1.  The  Dublin  Hospital,  let  on  lease  for  fifty-six  years  from  29th  September,  1832,  at  the  annual 

rG1?  A tenement  ^inS  B^goLstreek^et  on  lease  for  fifty-five  and  a half  years  from  25th  March,  1833, 

^ 3 ^ A^teMment ^in^Kevi mstreet,  let  by  the  year  at  £5  ; it  was  an  old  school ; it  is  valued  by  the 

P°41  ^tenement1  in  Long-lane,  let  on  lease  for  twenty  years  from  29th  of  September,  I860,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £5.  This  lease  appears  to  have  expired,  but  in  the  rental  it  is  bracketed  with  the 

next  tenement,  viz.,  . . , c 

5.  A tenement  in  Kevin-street,  let  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  fifty-nine  years  from  1st  of 
June  1841.  I do  not  quite  understand  this  last  term. 

6 Four  tenements  in  York-row,  two  of  which  are  let  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years  from  Novem- 
ber,' 1 868  and  1869,  at  £20  each  ; two  let  at  yearly  rents  of  £20  and  £10.  . . 

7.  No.  55,  Aungier-street,  Dublin,  let  on  lease  for  ninety-one  yearn  from  May  1st,  1878,  at  the 

^Tlm  outgoings  on  these  tenements,  as  taken  from  the  agent’s  account  for  the  year  1878,  amount 
to  £333  13s.  3d:  and  the  income  to  £427  15s.,  not  a very  large  margin  for  all  the  trouble  and  risk 
of  loss  on  this  class  of  property.  2 S 2 
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Sundry  Estates. — No.  19  on  Second  Schedule. 

Comprise  a number  of  small  detached  properties,  as  set  forth  in  schedule  B,  viz. : — 

Schedule  B. — Being  a Detail  of  sundry  Estates.  See  Item,  No.  19,  Second  Schedule. 


Name  of  Property. 

Where  situated. 

Statute 

a 

— 

Rent. 

Po 

nation 

III 

Out 

... 

A. 

£ 

s 

Clontarf,  . . 

Suburbs  of  Dublin,  . 

14 

3 27 

111 

13 

Cleagh,  .... 

Limerick, 

135 

1 

20 

23 

13 

3 

Curraghlass, 

Tipperary, 

873 

0 

0 

77 

6 

Dunmanway, 

Co.  Cork, 

20 

1 

0 

41 

7 

Uarrykitteen,  . 

Limerick, 

416 

3 

35 

235 

10 

2 

455 

Innishannon, 

Co.  Cork, 

2 

1 

20 

11 

14 

iiilloteran, 

Waterford, 

42 

2 

15 

52 

Mountstuart, 

Dublin  County, 

68 

0 

28 

4 

12 

Shannongrove,  . 

3 

2 

20 

12 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

I 

0 

17 

6 

1,577 

1 

5 

569 

16 

9 

1,070 

10 

0 

Ei 

tesou 

all  aboi 

28 

4 

8- 

98 

13 

9 

Clontarf  Property,  letter  A on  above  schedule,  consists  of  14a.  3r.  37p.  statute  measure  let  on 
lease  of  thirty-one  years  from  November  1st,  1866,  at  £111  13s,  4>d.  per  annum.  In  Mr.  Murland’s 
report  of  1857,  the  area  is  put  at  10a.  2r.  statute  measure,  and  the  rent  same  as  at  present.  The 
lease  under  which  the  lands  were  held  when  Mr.  Murland  made  his  report,  since  expired,  and  a new 
lease  has  been  given ; there  was  no  increase  of  rent,  which  I would  have  expected,  considering  the 
position  of  the  premises.  I assume  that  this  difference  of  area  is  a mere  clerical  error. 

Cleagh,  letter  B on  schedule  B,  is  let  on  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

Curraghglass,  letter  C on  schedule  B,  is  let  in  fee-farm,  the  area,  stated  in  Mr.  Murland’s  report 
is  /11a..  Or.  17p.  statute  measure,  the  area  given  to  me  is  873a.  statute  measure. 

Bunmarvway,  letter  D on  schedule  B ; this  consists  of  20a.  1r.  of  land,  and  a house,  in  the  county 
Cork.  The  house  was  formerly  used  as  a school,  but  which  was  discontinued.  The’premises  were 
let  in  1845  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  at  a rent  of  £26  7s.  8 d.  The  Society  have  since 
expended  £300  on  the  premises  and  added  5 per  cent,  to  the  former  rent,  by  agreement  with  the 
tenant,  who  now  pays  £41  7s.  Sd.  The  money  was  expended  in  putting  on  a new  roof.  The  area  as 
stated  m Mr.  Murland  s report  is  32a.  1r.  23p.  statute,  the  area  as  given  to  me  is  20a.  1r.  statute 
measure.  I think,  however,  that  this  should  be  stated  as  plantation  measure,  which  would  very 
nearly  reconcile  the  discrepancy.  . 

Garry-Kilteen,  letter  E on  schedule  B.  This  is  a rent  issuing  out  of  lands  in  county  Limerick  let 
for  ever.  ’ 

I nnishannon  letter  F on  schedule  B.  Mr.  Murland  in  his  report  mentions  this  property  as  consist- 
ing of  an  old  schoolhouse,  and  64a.  3r.  6p.  statute  measure  ; in  the  rental  furnished  to  me  the  property 
is  stated  to  contain  2a  1r.  30p.,  rented  on  lease  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  from  March  1834 
The  agent  mentioned  to  me  that  proceedings  had  been  instituted  against  the  Society  to  evict  them 
from  these  premises.  These  proceedings  were  successful  to  the  extent  that  close  on  624  acres  were 
recovered  from  tJie  Society.  * 

KiUoternan  letter  G on  schedule  B.  This  property  was  described  by  Mr.  Murland  “as  an  old 
schoolhouse,  and  42a  2r.  14p  statute  measure,  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  let  on  a short  lease 
to  one  tenant,  at  £o2  a year. 

In  the  rental  furnished  to  me  the  area  and  the  rent  remain  the  same,  but  the  lease  is  stated  to  be 
for  ninety-one  years,  from  1838,  the  Poor  Law  valuation-is  £110.  The  agent  explained  to  me  that 
the  tenant  did  the  repairs,  which  were  very  considerable,  and  that  as  this  property  is  in  the  Liberties 
ot  Waterford,  the  Society  were  able  to  grant  a long  lease. 

Mountstewart,  letter  H on  schedule  B.  Lands  let  for  ever  in  county  Dublin' 

Skannongrove,  letter  I on  schedule  B.  This  is  a plot  of  land  containing  3a.  2r.  20p  and  an  old 
schoolhouse,  m county  Limerick,  let  to  a yearly  tenant  at  £12  a year. 

From  the  year  1857  to  1879  the  arrears  remitted  and  otherwise  lost  to  the  estates  of  the  governors 
amounted  to  £903  12s.  Sd.  Of  this  a considerable  portion  accrued  on  the  Dublin  property.  £107  was 
the  f™  master  of  the  Farm  School,  who  rented  the  lands  adjoining  and  became  insolvent. 
£191  forms  portion  of  arrear  already  remitted  to  the  tenants  of  the  Lacken  estate  above  referred  to. 
The  total  an  ear  due  on  this  estate  when  it  came  into  the  Society’s  hands  in  1879  was  £712  12s  8 d 
the  greater  portion  of  which,  I fear,  will  be  lost.  ' 

Fr™i875  *°  1879  i?clusive,  the  Society  expended  in  improvements  £1,272  18s.  8 A..  Of  this 
sum  £420  produces  a direct  return  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent. 

, ^ inco“e.  of  aU  tje  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Incorporated  Society  amounted 

to  £7,82o  10s.  od  as  will  be  seen  from  Schedules  1 and  2.  The  gross  income  now  is  £9,324  2s.  U. 

£1'708  198'  M T1Wy  “ now,  as  taken  feoinihei^ent’s  amount 

The  agenahm  excellent  maps  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  Society’s  estates.  He  appears  tome 
to  devote  great  attention  to  the  property  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  estate  and  the  regard  m which  he  is  held  by  the  tenants,  it  is  quite  evident  thlt  he 
discharges  his  duties  faithfully  and  the  management  of  these  estates  approachel  more  nearly  to  the 
of  “ oldered  ?n,vat®  es“e  ft*#  that  of  any  of  the  others  whSh  it  was  my  duty  to  inspect. 

1 he  accounts  are  most  clearly  and  accurately  kept,  and  might  well  form  a model  for  those  on 
the  other  estates. 
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IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOL  ESTATES. 
(a)  Morgan’s  School  Estates. 


The  estates  of  Morgan’s  School  are  set  forth  in  following  schedule.  The  first  portion  comprises 
the  lands  let  on  lease  or  from  year  to  year.  The  second  portion  comprises  the  property  let  m per- 
petuity— 


Townland. 

Whore  situate. 

Statute 

Measure. 

Yearly  Rental. 

Valuation. 

Leasehold  and  Yearly  Tenancies. 
Newcastle,  . . • -1  County  of  Dublin, 

Ballyboggan,  . . • • B°->  • 

Lower  Ballywilliam,  . • Limerick,  . • 

A.  R.  P. 

557  2 19 
19  0 0 
259  3 21 

£ s.  d. 
891  19  3 
91  0 0 
200  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
594  10  0- 

137  15  0 

Kildare-street,  .... 
North-quay,  . 

Meetinghouse-lane, 

Ashtown — garden,  . 

City  of  Dublin,  . 
Drogheda,  . 

Do.,  . - . 

836  2 0 ’ 

1,182  19  3 

60  0 0 
15  0 0 
13  0 0 
1 10  0 

732  5 0 

65  0 0 
28  0 0 
16  0 0 

836  2 0 

1,272  9 3 

841  5 11 

Perpetuities. 

Mill-hill,  .....  County  of  Dublin, 
Sheepers,  ....  Do., 

Clondalkin,  ....  Do., 

Corglass,  . . . • County  of  Leitrim, 

Upper  Ballywilliam,  . . Limerick,  . 

Park  Lewis,  . . • • Uo.,  . 

Rathnasan,  ....  Close  to  Limerick, 

From  above, 

212  2 7 
47  3 37 
482  3 21 

743  1 25 

138  8 3 
64  12  4 
7 7 8 
31  4 3 
210  15  2 
53  0 3 
96  7 4 

601  15  3 
1,272  9 3 

130  0 0 
34  10  0 
259  0 0 

423  10  0 

- 

1,874  4 6 

— 

The  Newcastle  property  (see  schedule)  is  situate  within  a couple  of  miles  of  the  Hazlehatch 
Station  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway.  It  consists  chiefly  of  prime  grazing  land,  and  is  held  by. 
twelve  tenants. 


1 farm  contains  183  3 23  statute  measure.  | 1 farm  contains  46  2 1 4 statute  measure. 

1 „ 204  2 18  „ | 1 „ 30  3 31  „ 

1 „ 69  2 38  „ 

The  average  rent  per  acre  of  the  whole  townland  is  £1  12s.  per  statute  acre,  equal  to  52 s.  per 
Irish  acre.  Mr.  Graydon  has  recently  taken  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  of  his  farm  of  183a.  2r. 
23p.  statute  measure?  at  an  annual  rent  of  £390,  equal  to  £2  2s.  Qd.  per  statute  acre,  or  £3  8s.  per 
Irish  acre.  There  is'a  good  house  on  this  lot.  The  Poor-law  valuation  of  the  land  only  is  £221. 
I do  not  know  the  valuation  of  the  house,  but  I should  say  it  is  not  more  than  £20.  The  land  is 
therefore  let  at  43  per  cent,  over  the  Poor-law  valuation,  and  the  house  and  land  at  38  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation.  The  land  is  of  prime  quality,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  fully  rented. 

James  Connor  holds  204a.  2r.  18p.  statute  measure.  He  pays  £274  11s.  yearly  rent.  The  Poor- 
law  valuation  of  his  farm  is  £197  15s.  The  valuation  of  his  buildings  would  be  about  £12.  His 
rent  is  27s.  per  statute  acre,  or  44s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  his  rent  is  27?  per  cent,  over  the  Poor-law 
valuation  for  the  land,  or  23£  per  cent,  over  the  valuation,  if  the  buildings  be  included. 

Patrick  Kelly  holds  31  acres  statute  measure.  He  pays  £50  rent.  The  Poor-law  valuation  is 
£31  15s.  There  is  no  house  on  the  farm.  His  rent  has  recently  been  increased.  His  former  rent 
was  £31 ; his  present  rent  is  32s.  3d  per  statute  acre,  equal  to  52s.  6cZ.  per  Irish  acre.  His  present 
rent  is  36  per  cent,  over  the  Poor-law  valuation.  This  farm  was  valued  recently  by  Messrs.  Bras- 
sington  and  Gale  at  £55. 

Mrs.  Woodborne  holds  close  on  70  acres.  Her  rent  is  £100:  The  Poor-law  valuation  of  the  land 
£71  15s.  Her  acreable  rent  is  therefore  close  on£l  8s.  Qd.  per  statute  acre,  or  4(js.  per  Irish  acre, 
and  is  28  per  cent,  over  the  Poor-law  valuation.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  unevenness  in  the 
rent  of  this  townland  than  is  justified  by  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  land.  In  valuable  land, 
such  as  that  under  review,  the  opinion  of  a skilled  valuator  is  most  desirable  when  new  lettings  are 
contemplated.  The  agent  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  valuations  himself,  and  only  resorts 
to  professional  advice  when  the  tenant  demurs ; and  although  without  doubt  he  is  a very  competent 
judge,  I think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  the  tenantry  if  a professional  opinion 
from  a disinterested  source  were  obtained. 

Ballyboggan  is  held  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  but  the  lease  expires  on  1st 
November  prox.,  and  the  property  will  then  pass  out  of  the  Governors’  hands— it  having  been  pur- 
chased at  auction  by  two  parties  who  had  no  previous  connexion  with  the  estate.  The  Governors 
did  not  feel  themselves  in  a position  to  buy  the  property.  The  lands  of  Lower  Ballywilliam  are 
situate  near  Ratlikeale,  in  the  County  Limerick.  They  contain  259a.  3r.  21p.  statute  measure,  and 
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are  held  by  Mr.  Ferguson  as  a yearly  tenant  at  £200.  Up  to  1847  this  land  was  rented  at  £233 
9s.  6 d.  per  annum ; in  1847  it  was  reduced  to  £150  ; in  1851  it  was  further  reduced  to  £L00 ; it 
appears  now  to  he  let  at  its  full  value. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  attention  with  any  remarks  on  the  remainder  of  these 
estates,  as  they  are  let  either  in  perpetuity  or  on  very  long  leases. 

The  outgoings  of  the  estate  are  as  follows 


Poor  rate,  Management,,  and  Incidentals,  - , • - . . 167-1-1 — 8J- . 

Head  rents,  .........  410  2 5 

Rentcharges,  .........  323  10  6 

Instalment  of  Purchase-money. of  Newcastle,  estate,  terminable  in  twenty-seven 

and  a half  years,  . . J . 83.10  .0 

Interest  on  Mortgage  on  “Mill Hill,”  . . . . . . 26  5 0 


£1,010  19  2£ 

The  net  income,  therefore,  may  he  put  at  £1,874  4s.  6cl.,  less  £1,010  19s.  2 \d.  = £863  5s.  4 d. 

The  accounts  are  accurately  and  neatly  kept,  and  carefully  audited.  The  Governors  have  no 
bank  account.  The  agent  acts  as  hanker  and  cashier,  and  at  certain  periods  has  considerable  sums 
in  his  hands.  The  Governors'  are  relieved  of  some  trouble,  no  doubt,  but  I do  not  think  this  system 
a good  one  as  a general  rule. 

The  interests  of  the  Governors  appear  to  me  to  he  most  carefully  looked  after  by  the  agent. 


( b ) Bishop  Foy’s  Estate,  Co.  Waterford. 

This  estate  Consists  of  six  townlands  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
schedule, -viz.:- — 


No.- of 
Tenants. 

Townland. 

A. 

Rent. 

Poor  Law 

3. 

Valuation. 

Ho"S 

ie  o! 

edin 

A 

E. 

p. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

7 

Ballyquin, . 

471 

0 

30 

433 

5 

8 

313 

io 

0 

28 

5 

0 

14  / 

Bishop’s  Town,  . 

591 

1 

2 

511 

7 

10 

403 

5 

0 

25 

15 

0 

14  | 

Mothel, 

257 

3 

30 

262 

12 

8 

240 

0 

0 

39 

5 

0 

Ballyvad,  . 

420 

0 

37 

) 

( 

192 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 \ 

Hacketstown, 

304 

3 

28 

y 369 

11 

4 \ 

184 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

{ 

Ilnockhouse, 

143 

2 

12 

s 

1 

67 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

30 

2,189 

0 

19 

1,576 

17 

6 

1,399 

15 

0 

116 

0 

0 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  trustees  receive  a rent  of  £25  16s.  lOd  from  certain  premises  in 
the  city  of  Waterford,  let  on  lease  to  a Mr.  Walton  and  the  representatives  of  Flemming. 

They  also  receive  an  annual  sum  payable  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  under  the  bequest  of  the 
Rev  Dr.  Gibbon  of  £9  4s.  7 id. 

They  rent  about  twenty-six  acres  of  the  lands  of  Granstown,  situated  one  and  a half  miles  east  of 
Waterford,  for  which  they  pay  £89  14s.  7 d.  per  annum,  and  on  which  land  Granstown  College  is 
built.  . . 

£ s.'d. 

The  rentcharges  ancl  head  rents  payable  out  of  the  above  lands  amount  to,  . . 100  0 4 

And  the  rent  payable  for  Granstown  school  grounds  as  above,  . . . 89  14  7 


It  will  thus  appear  that  their  gross  income  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Rent  as  per  schedule,  ...... 

For  premises  in  the  Town  of  Waterford,  .... 

Dr.  Gibbon’s  bequest, 


; 189  14  11 

£ s.  d. 
1,576  17  6 
25  16  10 
9 4 74 


1,611  18  11-4 


And  the  net  income  of  this  estate  after  deducting  the  above  sum  of  £189  14s.  llcZ.  amounts  to 
£1,422  4s.,  from  which  of  course  poor  rates,  county  cess  on  lands  in  their  own  hands,  and  receiver's 
fees  must  be  deducted.  In  1877  these  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £243  14s.  5f  d. 

The  lands  included  in  above  schedule  are  held,  as  will  be  seen,  by  thirty  tenants,  which  would 
give  an  average  acreage  of  close  on  seventy-three  acres ; an  average  rent  of  £52  10s. ; and  a rate 
per  acre  of  14s.  5 d. 

The  farms,  however,  vary  in  size  from  eleven  acres  which  is  the  smallest,  up  to  119  acres  which 
is  the  largest. 

The  gross  rental  as  scheduled  above  is  about  11  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the 
lands  including  the  houses,  or  18  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands  without  the 
buildings. 

These  averages  do  not,  however,  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  position  of  the  estate. 

Thus  the  townland  of  Ballyquin  is  rented  at  £433  5s.  8&,  which  is  equal  to  34  per  cent;  over  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  land,  excluding  the  houses. 

The  rental  of  the  townland  of  Bishopstown  is  26  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

The  townland  of  Mothel  is  23  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  While  the  townlands  of 
Ballyvad,  Hac-ketstown,  and  Knockhouse  are  12  per  cent,  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  These 
results  are  rather  startling,  obtained  as  they  are  on  lands  within  a few  miles  of  each  other. 
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I made  a most  careful  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  above  mentioned  townlands.  My 
attention  having  been  particularly  directed  to  this  estate  from  reading  the  evidence  given  before  the 

present  Commission  in  reference  thereto. 

The  lands  are  chiefly  . held  as  dairy  farms,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  little  or  no  improvement 
appears  to  have  been,  made  since  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  occupiers.  There  are  so 
far  as  I can  make  out  but  three  leases  on  the  estate,  one  made  to  the  Rev.  E.  Ridgeway,  tow.nland.ol 
Mothel,  for  thirty-one:  years  from  November  1st,  1877,  at  a rent  of.  £33  12s.  lid,  for  about  25a. 
Ok.  37p.,  statute  acres,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £21  15s.  This  lease  formed  the  subject  o: 
inquiry  (see  question  13346),  and  as  the  Commissioners  appeared  to  think  that  due  care  had  not  beer 
taken  to  ascertain  the  full  value  of  the  land  in  question,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
trust,  which  runs  thus : — “ It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  by  indenture  to  demise  the  trust  lands 
at  the  best  improved  rents  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  without  fine.” 

I particularly  inquired  into  this  matter;  the  lands  in  question; adjoin  the  glebe  lands  of  Mothel, 
which  have  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Mr-.  Ridgeway.  The  land  is  not  of  good  quality,  and 
rent  reserved  in  the  lease  is,  in  my  opinion,  its  full  value.  I therefore  think  in  this  instance  the 
terms  of  the  trust  have  been  complied  with. 

In  the  townland  of  Ballyquin  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  holds  24a.  Ik.  6p.,  statute  measure, 
at  a rent  of  £23  Is.  6d,  the  poor  law  valuation  being  £13  10s.  The  boundary  of  the.  estate 
has  been  obliterated  and  a good  stone  and  mortar  wall  now  encloses  this  portion  of  the  trustee’s 
estate,  and  embraces  it  into  the  demesne  of  Curraghmore ; the  land  is  poor,  and  is  moderately  well  let 
at  about  30s.  an  Irish  acre.  This,  tenement  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  your  Commission  (see 
question  13282).  The  lands  are  held  in  Lord  Waterford’s  own  hands. 

There- are  no  leases  in.this  townland  (Ballyquin).  It  was  under  lease  at  one  time, but  when  these  leases 
expired,  about  1853,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  made  to  re-let  the  lands  by  lease,  nor  has 
any  valuation  since  been  made,  and  there  are  no  reliable  estate  .maps.  Mr.  Peter  Wall,  who  holds 
162a.  2r.  28p.,  statute  measure,  at  a rent  of  £150  16s.  8 cl.,  complains  bitterly  that  he  is  over  rented. 
The  place  was'  originally  held  under  lease  taken  in  what  he  termed  the  dear  times,  alter  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  said  lease  expired  after  the  Crimean  war  when  prices  were  high,  and  in  this  way  Mr. 
Wall  accounts  for  not  having  sought  for  a reduction  of  his  rent  on  the  expiring,  of  his  lease. 

I went  carefully  over  his  farm,  which  is  in  good  condition,  and  well  stocked  with  a herd  of  thirty- 
two  dairy  cows;  the  fields  are  fenced  off  with  capital  stone  and  bank  fences  into  thirteen  divisions, 
whereas  the  Ordnance  map  shows  that  when  it  was  made  there  Were  thirty-three  fields,  the  total 
number  of  statute  perches  of  new  fence  made  being  936.  The  lands  have  been  also  improved  by  drain- 
ao-e  and  altogether  Mr.  Wall  appears  to  have  done  more  to  improve  his  farm  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
tenants  on  this  townland  put  together.  Mr.  Wall’s  rent  is  about  30s.  the  Irish  acre,  which  is  .exactly 
the  average  rent  of  the  townland ; and  having  reference  to. the  adjoining  estates  I cannot  think  Mr. 
Wall’s  rent  is  too  hio-h,  but  relatively  to  the  other  holdings  it  is  high,  having  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment he  has  effected”  and  to  the  little  energy  that  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  their  farms  by 
his  neighbours.  On  another  estate  immediately  adjoining  the  farm  under  consideration,  and  of  the 
same  quality,  a farm  has  been  let  recently  at  40s.  per  Irish  acre.  . 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  increased  value  of  Mr.  Wall’s  land  is  due  to  his  own  industry. 

There  are  fourteen  cottier  tenants  on  this  townland  living  in  wretched  cabins  for  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  garden  to  each,  they  pay  from  £2  5s.  to  £3  a year  to.  the  farmer.  On  James  Power  s 
farm  there  are  six  of  these  cottier  houses,  the  occupants  of  which  are  day  labourers  on  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford’s  demesne,  receiving  9s.  per  week  wages.  Power’s  rent  is  £39  11s.  Id.  per  annum ; his 
poor  law  valuation  for  land  and  house  is  £32  15s.  His  land  fc. much  out  of  condition,  and  a consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  sub-let,  the'  bailiff  of  the  estate  holding  portion  of  it,  and  paying  10s.  per  acre 
profit  rent  to  Power.  The  house  and  premises  belonging  to  this  farm  are  in  a very  bad  state  ot  repair, 
and  the  estate  is  suffering  from  his  negligence.  Some  of  the  farms  on  this  townland  appear  not  to 
be  evenly  rented,  for  instance,  the  farm  of  Thomas  Hayes,  containing  about  seventy-six  statute  acres, 
rented  at  £71  3s.  6 d.,  poor-law  valuation  £51  15s.,  is  unquestionably  higher  rented  m proportion  to 
its  quality  than  the  other  farms  on  the  townland.  . ,,  . 

The  tenants  on  this  townland  draw  manure  for  top  dressing  from  Carnck-on-buir,  some  six 


miles  distant,  from  whence  they  have  also  to  draw  lime.  - . . , . , f 

The  townland  of  Mothel  is  rented  at  an  average  rent  of  33s.  per  Irish  acre,  is  heid  by  tour 
tenants  ; there  are  eleven  cottiers  all  paying  rent  to  the  tenants  ot  the  townland.  My  attention 
was  here  directed  to  Thomas  Sheehan’s  farm,  stated  to  be  let  above  the  average  of  this 
townland.  He  holds  52a.  Or.  20p.,  Irish'  measure,  and  pays  £100  8s.  4cZ.  rent,  very  close  on  £- 


could,  not  see  that  his  land  was  at  all  better  than  that  of  his  neighbour,  Daniel  Power,  who 
holds  forty-four  Irish  acres,  and  pays  £04  Is.  5d.,  or  about  29s.  per  Irish  acre.  Thomas  bheehan, 
however,  has  five  cottier  houses,  one  of  which  is  a public-house,  for  which  he  gets  £b  a year. 
He  was ’also  allowed;  by  the  trustees  £50  towards  building  a byre.  _ ; ■ . 

In  my  opinion  it  is.  the  uneveness  of  his  rent,  as  compared  to  his  neighbours , that  he  has  most 

The  townland  of  Bishopstown  or  Killenasbeg  is  held  by  ten  tenants,  who  are  exceedingly 
unequally  rented.  Considerable  portions  of  this  townland  became  un tenanted  after  the  famine 
years  of  1847  and  1848,  and  were  apparently  re-let  at  any  figure  which  could  be  obtained. 

Thus  Anns  Carroll  holds  114  Irish  acres  at  £190  18s.  4cZ.,  being  about  33s.  per  Irish  acre,  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  being  £139  5s.,  whilst  Edward  Cantwell  holds  sixteen  and  a half  Irish  acres 
at  £20  10s.,  a little  over  25s.  per  acre,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £18  15s. ; 

Michael  Culinan  holds  forty-three  Irish  acres  at  a rent  of  £63  7s.  6d.,  very  close  on  30s.  per 
acre  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being  £48  10s.,  whilst  Thomas  Sheehan  holds  twenty-three  acres, 
Irish  measure,  at  4>rent^of  £25  9s.  6d,  being  a little  over  22s.  per  Irish  acre ; the  Poor  , Law 
valuation  is  £22. 
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As  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  other  townlands  it  is  the  uneveness  of  the  rent  which  causes 
the  discontent  which  certainly  prevails.  I think,  however,  that  Michael  Cullman’s  rent  is 
somewhat  high,  although  the  adjoining  farm,  from  which  a tenant  was  recently  evicted,  has  been 
let  at  close  on  32s.  per  Irish  acre.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  force  in  these  comparisons  if  the 
land  varied  much  in  quality,  but  it  does  not.  With  the  exception  of  Edward  Cantwell’s  farm  I saw 
no  signs  of  much  improvement  effected  by  the  tenants.  The  lands  are  lying  as  they  were  left  in 
1847  hy  the  previous  occupant's.  The  herbage  in  many  cases  soured  by  stagnant  water 
accumulated  in  the  dykes  of  the  old  fences  which  a few  days’  labour  would  remove. 

The  lands  of  Ballyvad,  Hacketstown,  and  Ivnockhouse,  containing  868a.  2r.  37p.,  statute 
measure,  are  rented  at  £369  11s.  id.,  or  slightly  over  8s.  per  statute  acre,  the  Poor  Law  valuation 
is  £443,  or  close  on  10s.  6d.  per  statue  acre. 

In  every  instance  the  tenants  are  paying  considerably  under  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

The  bailiff,  Thomas  Drothane,  holds  217  statute  acres,  Poor  Law  valuation  £107,  rent  £64 ! 
It  is  stated  by  memorandum  on  rental  that  “ under  the  circumstances  stated  in  his  petitions  the 
trustees  allowed  him  to  hold  at  his  present  rent.” 

On  inquiring  into  these  circumstances  I find  them  to  be  as  follows,  and  the  narrative  gives  some 
clue  to  the  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the  rents  paid  and  the  value  of  the  lands. 

It  appears  these  lands  of  Hacketstown  were  leased  to  a middleman  named  Kennedy.  By  an 
arrangement  entered  into  between  Kennedy  and  his  sub-tenants  the  latter  paid  their  proportion  of 
his  rent  to  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Foy’s  estate  direct  to  the  agent  of  the  trustees,  and  then  paid  the 
profit  rent  at  which,  the  lands  were  let  to  them  by  Kennedy  to  him. 

In  the  year  1 847  Kennedy  forbid  his  sub-tenants  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  trustees,  demanding  it  all 
for  himself,  as  he  manifestly  had  a right  to  do.  About  1848  Kennedy  died,  leaving  an  arrear  of 
£126  due  to  the  trustees,  and  his  executors  declined  to  pay  or  to  hold  the  lease  any  longer.  The 
agent  of  the  said  trustees  then  applied  to  the  sub-tenants,  who  were  unable  to  pay,  and  who  left  their 
lands:  Thomas  Drothane,  the  bailiff,  then  paid  the  arrears,  and  became  sole  occupier  of  his  present 
farm,  which  had  been  previously  held  by  a number  of  tenants,  to  whom  he  states  he  paid  some 
money  for  their  good-will,  but  he  himself  calls  it  a “ trifle.”  The  agent  of  the  estate  appears  to  have 
indorsed  these  facts,  and  Drothane  has  ever  since  held  his  217  acres  for  £64.  Very  probably  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances  induced  the  trustees  to  accept  any  rent  they  could  get  for  the  rest  of 
the  lands  at  the  time,  and  thus  matters  have  remained.  The  lands  are  unquestionably  very  much 
under  let,  and  in  accordance  with  my  experience  in  other  similar  instances  the  tenants  do  not  appear 
to  have  thriven  one  bit  better  than  on  other  portions  of  the  estate  where  the  rents  are  more  like  the 
actual  value. 

The  school  is  situated  on  the  lands  of  Grantstown,  about  one  and  a half  milqs  from  the  city  of 
Waterford.  The  grounds  contain  25  a.  2r.  16|p.,  and  are  value  for  about  £3  per  acre,  or  in  round 


numbers,  £77. 

a.  it.  p. 

1.  There  are  in  grass,  . . . . . . 11  1 14 

2.  Flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  . . . . 1 3 22 

3.  Play-ground, 1 1 304 

4.  Vegetable  garden,  . . . . . . 1 1 37" 

5.  Field,  . . . . . . .905 


25  0 284 

The  master  (Mr.  Smith)  of  the  school  displays  considerable  energy  in  the  management  of  this  land, 
a large  portion  of  which  has  only  recently  come  into  his  hands,  it  having  been  rented  at  £41  a year  by 
a former  tenant,  whose  executors  declined  to  hold  it  at  the  rent.  Mr.  Smith  states  that  when  the  lands 
were  let  the  pupils  were  much  too  restricted  as  to  ground  for  recreation.  He  hopes  now  to  save  his 
milk  bill  of  £80  a year,  and  the  manure  bill,  £13,  formerly  paid  annually  for  the  garden  ; and  also 
to  return  as  much  rent  as  was  obtained  heretofore. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  from  fields  Nos.  1 and  5 above,  containing  about  twenty  acres 
that  he  can  hope  for  these  results.  I am  satisfied  that  what  energy  and  ability  can  accomplish  will 
be  attained  to  in  this  case,  but  the  establishment  accounts  since  farming  operations  commenced  do 
not  show  that  Mr.  Smith’s  expectations  have  yet  been  realized. 

The  system  which  the  agent  adopts  in  keeping  his  accounts,  though  scrupulously  accurate  in  its 
general  feature,  does  not  convey  a correct  idea  of  the  transactions  in  reference  to  this  farm.  Under  the 
head  of  Grantstown  Farm  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1878  is  stated  at  £107  9s.  64 d.  But  this 
includes,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Smyth,  an  amount  of  £48  17s.  lOd,  always  heretofore 
chargeable  to  the  garden.  Correct  amount  chargeable  to  farm,  £58  11s.  84 d.  Then  to  this  should 
be  added  the  rent  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  additional  lands  recently  acquired,  say  £41  6s.,  the 
rates,  taxes,  and  price  of  cattle  bought,  with  interest  thereon. 

The  account  should  then  be  credited  with  the  value  of  milk,  butter,  and  potatoes  consumed ; and 
the  cattle  sold,  and  closed  by  a valuation  of  the  stock  on  hand ; when  I inspected  the  lands  there 
were — 


4 cows,  value  for,  . . . £60  0 0 

1 one  and  a half  year  old  heifer,  . 9 0 0 


1 yearling  heifer,  . . .£600 

4 small  beasts  recently  bought,  . 16  0 0 


The  crop  consisted  of — 

A.  r.  p.  a.  u.  p.  a.  r.  p. 

Potatoes,  . 0 3 0 | Grass  for  hay,  . 10  0 | Oats,  . . 12  0 

In  all  value  for  about  £30. 

With  these  elements  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  frame  a farm  account  which  would  keep  the 
trustees  informed  as  to  the  prudence  of  farming  these  lands  themselves. 
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I have  gone,  perhaps,  too  fully  and  too  much  into  detail  in  my  report  on  the  estates  of  this  trust, 
but  I felt  called  upon  to  do  so,  having  myself  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  estate  has  suffered 
lamentably  from  want  of  more  active  supervision,  and  being  anxious  to  state  the  premises  on  which  I 
arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  an  estate  than  an  uneven  system  of  renting. 
Those  who  hold  much  below  the  value  are  unwilling  to  develop  the  full  resources  of  their  land,  fear- 
ino-  to  attract  attention,  and,  moreover,  having  every  inducement  to  degenerate  into  slothful  habits, 
whilst  their  neighbours  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  consider  themselves  unfairly  treated,  and 
are  ready  to  lend  a willing  ear  to  the  enemy  of  their  race,  the  land  agitator.  I regret  much  to  feel 
constrained  to  make  these  observations,  but  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  accounts  of  the  agent  are 
admirably  kept  and  carefully  audited.  I received  from  him  every  attention,  and  he  exhibited 
an  anxious  desire  to  let  me  have  all  the  information  I required,  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
from  a gentleman,  however  upright  he  may  be,  who  has  been  trained  and  devotes  himself  to 
another  profession,  that  he  could  give  the  time  or  have  the  special  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
conduct  the  business  of  a land  agent  successfully.  There  are  no  maps  worthy  of  the  name  on  these 
estates,  nor  is  there  any  valuation  that  I could  see.  I think  that,  in  fairness  to  the  tenant,  there 
should  be  a survey  and  valuation  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  changing  the  rents,  as  that 
the  trustees  may  have  before  them  some  intelligible  basis  to  guide  them  in  the  management  of  their 
estates.  The  surveyor  should  be  directed  to  carefully  note  all  improvements  made  by  the  tenants, 
and  be  asked  to  put  a money  value  on  them,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  renting  a man  for 
his  own  exertions. 

The  houses  of  the  tenantry  are  fairly  comfortable,  and  some  few  of  them  have  had  sums  given 
them  by  the  trustees,  at  a rate  of  5 per  cent.,  added  to  their  rent,  to  enable  them  to  build  and  improve 
their  houses  and  offices. 

(c.)  Wilson’s  Hospital  Estates. 


The  lands  which  comprise  this  estate  are  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule,  and  are  situate,  i 
will  be  seen,  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Longford,  and  Dublin: — 


Denominations. 

Where  Situate. 

No.  of 
Tenancies. 

Area,  Statute 
Measure. 

Annu 

Hie 

it. 

Valuation. 

A. 

E. 

p. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

County  Kildare, 

2 

666 

0 

26 

530 

10 

0 

565 

15 

0 

County  Longford, 

2 

231 

3 

21 

164 

Ballybeg,  . 

County  Westmeath,  . 

5 

202 

0 

36 

118 

Crissanes,  . 

Do., 

Do., 

10 

V 362 

1 

34 

248 

10 

6 

252 

15 

0 

Do., 

) 

717 

12 

Do., 

18 

994 

0 

8 

834 

11 

Rathanaspick  (High- 

— 

1 

43 

3 

18 

43 

7 

10 

field.) 

Rathcorbally,  . 

County  Westmeath,  . 
Do., 

8 

17 

175 

589 

0 

1 

2 

24 

110 

382 

0 

1 

6 

6 

92 

365 

18 

13 

0 

0 

Do., 

6 

175 

1 

12 

5 

Do., 

5 

294 

1 

24 

193 

14 

Do., 

2 

14 

0 

6 

26 

2 

10 

5 

Do., 

38 

1,432 

2 

13 

14 

Do., 

1 

251 

2 

22 

15 

Balrothery, 

County  Dublin,  . 

- 

151 

5,584 

3 

7 

3,874 

1 

8 

3,713 

17 

0 

County  Longford, 

_ 

213 

3 

30 

•36 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

Balrothery, 

Rentcharge, 

- 

— 

. ° 

5,798 

2 

37 

4,090  1 1 

3,826 

17 

0 

The  estates  contain  5,581a.  3r.  7p.,  statute  measure,  of  lands,  let  by  the  year.  ' 

The  townland  of  Tonyn  is  situated-  in  the  county  of  Longford.  The  governors  only  receive  a head 

rent  for  it  of  £36  a year.  -i  .i  , • . , , .i 

The  average  rent  per  acre  of  the  5,584  a.  Sr.  7p.  is  13s.  lOd,  and  the  rent  is  41-  per  cent,  over  the 
Poor  Law  valuation,  exclusive  of  the  buildings.  I have  not  obtained  the  valuation  of  the  houses, 
but  I should  say,  if  it  were  added  to  the  land  valuation,  the  rent  would  be  found  to  be  at  least  six 

per  cent,  under  the  valuation.  . ...  , , , , 

The  lands  comprise  a great  variety  of  soil,  varying  from  rich  loam  to  thin  upland,  and  peaty 
moors  The  townland  of  Daars  is  situate  in  the  County  Kildare,  two  miles  from  btraffan  station  oi 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  There  are  only  two  tenants  ; one  occupies  664a.  1 R.  1 4p., 
the  other  13  acres.  The  rent  of  the  larger  farm,  up  to  May,  1878,  was  £o20  It  has  since  been 
raised  to  £692,  and  a lease  granted  for  21  years.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  iooi  I ds. 

Piersfield  is  situate  about  six  miles  west  of  Mullingar,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
portion  of  the  Westmeath  estate.  It  certainly  is  excellent  land,  and  the  tenants  appear 
to  be  very  comfortable.  This  townland  contains  994a.  Or.  8p  statute  measure.  It  is  held 
by  eighteen  tenants,  who  pay  £834  11s.  .6 d.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  lands  being  £/17  12s. 
The  rent  per  acre  is  17s..  and  is  14  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  lands  were  valued 
by  Messrs.  Brassingtou  and  Gale  previous  to  the  re-letting,  and  even  yet  I consider  are  hddat  very 
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moderate  rent.  A considerable  tract  of  flat  land,  in  a great  measure  relieved  of  the  flood  water  of 
Lough  Doon  by  the  drainage  work's  completed  some  years  ago,  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  governors 
and  added  to  the  adjoining  farms.  The  holdings  on  this  townland  average  44  acres,  but  there  is 
one  farm  of  224  acres,  one  of  176  acres,  and  two  of  100  acres  each.  The  houses  are  comfortable,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  good,  and  the  management  of  the  land  by  the  tenants  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
townland  of  Monkstown  is  also  superior  land,  and  is  occupied  by  a most  industrious  and  prosperous 
class  of  tenant.  The  average  rent  is  only  13-s.  per  statute  acre,  slightly  move  than  two  per  cent,  over 
the  Poor  Law  valuation.  This  townland  is  decidedly  the  most  improved  and  the  cheapest  rented 
land  on  the  estate. 

The  governors  allocate  £200  a year  to  the  improvement  of  the  estates,  and  the  capital  houses 
which  many  of  the  tenants  have  been  assisted  to  build  are  monuments  of  the  liberal  treatment  they 
have  received. 

Mrs.  Doyne  has  built  quite  a commodious  farmsteading  and  a handsome  and  comfortable  dwelling- 
house.  She  estimates  her  expenditure  on  buildings  and  other  improvements  at  £*2,000.  The 
governors  paid  for  the  slates  and  timber  to  the  amount  of  £300.  The  farm  contains  91  acres ; the 
rent  is  £61,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  land  being  £62.  The  farm  is  in  three  divisions,  the  farms  of 
other  tenants  intervening.  It  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  lands  could  be  “squared.”  There 

• is  a considerable  tract  of  cut  out  bog,  for  which  no  rent  is  being  paid.  Some  years  ago  the  portion 
of  cut-away  bog  land  then  available  was  divided  amongst  the  tenants  whose  farms  marched  the 

• bog,  and  10s.  an  acre  charged  for  it.  There  are  now  about  60  acres  that  might  be  allocated. 

Cummerstown  is  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Mullingar.  It  is  a large  townland,  containing  1,432a.  2r.  18p., 
statute  measure.  It  is  held  by  thirty-eight  tenants,  who  pay  a gross  rent  of  £*865  5s. ; the  Poor 
Law  valuation  is  £778  ,14s. ; the  rent  per  acre  is  about  12s.,  and  is  10  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law 
valuation.  Some  of  the  tenants  appear  very  poor. 

William  Partland  and  Anne  Partland  hold  respectively  20  acres  and  10  acres  of  poor  land,  the  rent 
being  £7  and  £5,  the  valuation  £9  and  £4  10s.  Houses  have  been  built  by  the  governors  for  these 
tenants.  These  structures  are  substantially  built,  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  too  large  for  the 
class  of  farm  on  which  they  stand.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  has  been  raised  on  account  of  the 
houses;  for  William  Partland’s  holding  it  is  now  £12  10s.  The  chimneys  are  badly  constructed, 
and  “ draw  ” very  badly. 

Over  twenty  tenants  were  kept  in  employment  during  last  winter  by  the  governors,  making  im- 
provements on  their  own  lands,  and  I certainly  never  visited  a more  grateful  tenantry.  It  was 
most  pleasing  to  hear  then-  expressions  of  regard  towards  their  agent,  and  for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  who  for  many  years  was  agent  of  these  estates,  and  who  evidently  looked  closely  after  the 
interests  of  the  tenantry,  and  won  their  esteem  by  his  kind  and  generous  treatment.  There  are  a 
few  cabins  on  this  townland  that  detract  from  the  general  appearance.  Bridget  M'Govern,  holding 
only  two  acres,  statute  measure,  lives  in  a hovel,  and  there  are  some  others  as  well. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  in  detail  over  each  townland.  Those  I have  selected  offer 
examples  of  the  best  and  probably  the  worst  of  the  property. 

Heathland,  on  which  the  Wilson  Hospital  stands,  contains  251a.  2r.  22p.,  of  these  92a.  2r. 
38p.  are  let  for  grazing  to  a tenant  at  £85  15s.;  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  £63  10s.;  the  i-est 
of  the  land  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  as  a dairy  farm,  and  stocked  by  their  own 
cows  for  the  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  School.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
arrangements  in  connexion  with  this  matter  are  on  a very  satisfactoxy  basis.  The  Principal  of  the 
School  has  a Stewai’d,  who  buys  the  cows  and  manages  them  apparently  x'ather  independently  of  the 
agent.  There  are  159  acres  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors,  and  used  as  the  dairy  farm.  If  20  acres 
be  taken  off,  as  curtilage  for  garden,  yards,  and  buildings,  there  are  still  1 39  acres  available  for 
management — -much  more  than  enough,  I should  say,  for  the  purpose  to  which  this  land  is  now 
devoted.  I think  this  whole  matter  requires  careful  consideration. 

The  outgoing  of  these  Estates  annually  is  as  follows : — 


Quit  Rents,  . 
Rentcharges, 
Subscriptions, 
Drainage, 
Bailiffs’  Salaries, 
Agent’s  Fees, 


£ s.  d. 
21  1 9 
143  3 8 
7 0 0 
5 13  4 
26  10  0 
224  10  9 


Poor  Rates,  . . 

Income  Tax  and  County  Ces 
Improvement  Account, 
Insurance,  . 


£ s.  d. 
138  13  U 

8 11  114 
200  0 0 

9 15  0 

£784  19  7 


The  Income,  as  per  schedule,  from  rents  is 
From  dividends, 

Rebate  Income  Tax,  . 


£ s.  d. 
4,090  1 1 
155  17  0 
33  11  9 


Deduct  Outgoings, 


£4,279  9 10 
784  19  7 


Net  Income,  ......  £3,494  10  3 

The  accounts  are  very  neatly  and  accurately  kept.  The  agent  acts  as  banker,  and  retains  all 
moneys  in  his  own  hands,  disbursing  them  as  occasion  may  require.  He  pays  all  the  demands  made 
on  him  by  the  Principal  of  the  School,  who  in  his  turn  accounts  to  the  Governors.  For  the  year  ending 
November  1878,  the  charges  so  paid  amounted  to  £3,666  6s.  2 jd,  which  would  show  the  expen- 
diture ox  that  year  to  be  in  excess  of  the  income.  The  agent  claims  in  his  yearly  account  £200  for 
improvement  account  There  is  frequently  also  an  unexpended  balance  on  this  account.  The 
balance  m the  agent  s hands  at  foot  of  his  general  account  for  year  ending  November,  1878,  was 
£520  8s.  8 d.  No  doubt  he  saves  the  Governors  a considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  thus  acting  as 
bankei-  and  cashier,  and  they  are  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands,  but  I do  not  consider  the  system 
pursued  a good  one,  though  apparently  in  this  instance  it  appears  to  work  well. 
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Report  on  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  and  Cavan, 

furnished  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Gray,  F.T.C.D.,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  on  the 

occasion  of  his  Inspection  in  1876,  vide  Report,  supra  p.  22. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Having  been  deputed  by  your  honorable  Board  to  visit  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  and  Cavan,  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  those  schools,  I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  the  following  report 

I gave  the  head  master  of  each  school  a fortnight’s  notice  of  the  day  on  which  I proposed  com- 
mencing my  visitation. 

I made  it  my  principal  object  to  ascertain,  as  accui-ately  as  I could,  the  actual  state  of  education  in 
the  several  schools,  directing  my  attention  more  particularly,  however,  to  mathematics  and  English. 

Accordingly,  except  at  Armagh  where,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupils,  I was  unable  to  carry 
out  my  plan  to  the  full  extent,  I examined  all  the  boys  I found  present  in  each  school  ;n  writing 
from  dictation  and  in  arithmetic. 

I also  examined  in  algebra,  Euclid,  and  trigonometry  all  who  had  advanced  beyond  the  mere 
elements  of  these  subjects. 

I gave  the  same  kind  of  examination  at  each  school,  and  in  many  instances  the  same  questions 
Therefore  to  convey  a more  accurate  idea  of  the  progress  actually  made  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  a comparison  between  the  different  schools,  I annex  the  passage  selected  for  dictation,  and 
also  some  of  the  questions  given  in  arithmetic  and  algebra — 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

“ His  capacity  was  considerable,  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims  than  to  conduct  any  intricate 
business.  Awkward  in  his  person  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command  respect ; par- 
tial and  undiscerning  in  his  affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Never  had  a sovereign  a higher 
notion  of  the  kingly  dignity,  never  was  any  less  qualified  by  nature  to  sustain  it.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  hunting  and  in  the  coarse  and  vulgar  sports  of  cock-fighting,  and  baiting  bulls  and  bears  ; and  the  manners  of 
his  court  were  disgraced  by  buffoonery  and  drunkenness.” 

Specimen  of  Questions  in  Arithmetic. 

1.  Divide  £24,727,964  19s.  Gd.  by  288. 

2.  Reduce  9 lbs.,  11  oz.,  13  dwts.,  20  grains  of  gold  to  grains. 

3.  Reduce  308,471,296  square  miles  to  acres,  roods,  &c. 

4.  A merchant  bought  560  yards  of  cloth  at  11s.  3d.  per  yard,  and  retailed  it  at  14s.  Id.  per  yard.  Calculate 
his  total  profit. 

5.  Find  the  sum.  of  § + ^-|q-10f + * 

6.  Simplify  the  expression  j 2|  -j~§  of  ~ ^ j-  -j- 

7.  Find  the  value  of  f f 1 X ^ 

M+w  t ~ T 

8.  Reduce  3f  of  £1  Os.  9f  d.  to  a fraction  of  £1  10s.  10c?. 

9.  Divide  2-890721925  by  -0729. 

10.  Find,  by  practice,  the  price  of  319  cwt.,  3 qrs.,  16  lbs.  at  £2  13s.  Id.  per  cwt. 


Specimen  of  Questions  in  Algebra. 

1.  Multiply  2as2-  3xy — 4 if  by  3*— 4 y. 

2.  Divide  32a4+54«63 — 8164by2a — 36. 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x 4 — 7x*-\-8xi-\-28x — 48  and  a?  - 8 a;2-)- 19a; — 14. 

„ 3+2a:  2— 3a;  , 16-a:2 

4.  Find  the  value  of  0 ■■  — 0 -J-— 


5.  Simplify  the  expression 


2 + a: 


;2  — — 4 


bc  + bx  c — x 
a24-oa;  a — x 


4 by 

6.  Find  the  value  of  x from  the  equation 

7.  Solve  the  equation  - — \ - - — -. 

a:  - 2 a; - 3 a; -6  x—7 

4 , 5 _ 12 


-5  a;— 6 


8.  Solve  the  equation 


:+l 


a;  + 3 


Armagh. 

I first  visited  Armagh  and  commenced  the  business  of  the  visitation  at  the  time  appointed,  Satur- 
day, March  25th,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.M. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Morgan,  Head  Master,  and  the  following  assistant  masters  were  in  attendance  : — 
T.  B.  Gordon,  esq.,  B.A.,  Senior  Assistant  Classical  Master;  E.  V.  Forshall,  esq.,  M.A.,  Classical  Master 
of  Sixth  Form ; A.  R.  Ryder,  esq.,  b.a.,  Assistant  Classical  Master ; W.  F.  Adamson,  and  E.  R. 
Johnson,  esqrs.,  Classical  and  English  Masters  of  Lower  School ; W.  H.  Unger,  esq.,  B.A.,  German 
Drawing,  and  Writing  Master ; Mons.  S.  Deschamps,  B.A.,  French  Master.  W.  P.  Strangways,  esq., 
Juu.,  Mathematical  Master,  was  prevented,  by  illness,  from  attending  on  March  25th,  but  returned 
to  the  school  on  Monday,  March  27th. 
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There  were  also  in  attendance  on  March  25th,  83  boarders  and  43  day  pupils ; total,  126.  Five 
boarders  were  reported  absent  from  illness ; three  day  pupils  were  also  absent.  Total  number  on 
school  roll,  134,  viz. : — 88  boarders,  and  46  day  pupils. 

The  boarders  are  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Twenty-six  of  them  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  44  to  Leinster,  10  to  Munster,  and  8 to  Connaught.  Ten  of  the  day  boys  are 
Dissenters. 

There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  at  the  school ; 11  of  the  day  boys  are  free  pupils. 

The  regular  number  of  free  pupils  is  10,  but  one  additional  has  been  admitted  on  special  grounds. 
No  distinction  whatever  is  made  at  this  or  any  of  the  Royal  Schools  between  the  free  pupils  and  the 
paying  pupils.  None  of  the  boys,  nor  even  the  assistant  masters,  know  who  are  free  pupils,  and  who 
are  not. 

If,  in  future,  there  should  be  a greater  number  of  applicants  for  free  places  than  there  are  places 
vacant,  an  examination  will  be  held  by  the  head  master  with  a view  to  select  the  most  deserving, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  it  being  known  who  the  tree  pupils  are,  the  examination  will  be  held  during 
vacation  only. 

The  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  school  and  the  lower  school.  The  upper 
school  consists  of  84  boys  divided  into  five  classes  ; the  lower  school  contains  50  boys,  divided  into 
three  classes. 

During  the  three  days  (March  25th,  27th,  and  28th,)  over  which  my  visitation  extended,  I exa- 
mined each  class  in  the  school  (upper  and  lower)  in  at  least  two  subjects  of  their  ordinary  work. 
Some  classes  I examined  in  six  subjects. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I examined  77  boys  in  this  subject,  comprising  all  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  fifth,  third,  upper  second,  lower  second,  and  first  forms.  Sixteen  had  no  mistakes  in  spelling, 
17  had  one,  10  had  2,  and  34  had  3 or  mox-e.  I may  remark  that  14  of  these  34  belonged  to  the  first 
form,  or  most  junior  class  in  the  school. 

Arithmetic. — I examined  107  boys  in  arithmetic,  i.e.,  all  the  boys  present  except  the  sixth  form 
or  head  class.  Forty-three  answered  50  per  cent.,  and  upwards,  of  the  questions  given ; 11  answered 
40  per  cent.,  and  14  answered  30  per  cent.  The  remainder,  39  in  number,  answered  less  than  30 
per  cent.,  and  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  this  subject. 

I observed  that  the  answering  of  the  three  junior  classes  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  senior 
classes.  On  calling  Mr.  Morgan’s  attention  to  this,  he  accounted  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  junior 
boys  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  practice  of  arithmetic  than  the  senior  boys,  who  are  engaged 
rather  at  algebra,  Euclid,  &c.  I suggested  in  reply,  that  the  senior  boys  should  be  obliged  to  devote 
a certain  portion  of  time  each  week  to  arithmetic,  and  so  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  it. 

Algebra. — I examined  the  sixth,  fifth  shell  (or  lower  fifth),  and  fourth  forms,  consisting  of  62  boys, 
in  algebra.  Twenty-four  answered  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  questions  given,  18  answered 
from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  11  answered  30  per  cent.  The  remainder,  9 in  number,  failed. 

Both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  the  boys  seem  to  have  been  carefully  taught.  However,  though 
able  to  apply  the  rules  given  for  the  various  operations  Vith  quickness  and  accuracy,  they  were 
unable,  in  most  cases,  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  these  rules  are  founded.  For  instance, 
only  a few  could  explain  why  in  the  multiplication  of  decimal  fractions,  the  number  of  decimal  places 
in  the  product  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier;  or 
why,  in  algebra,  the  exponent  of  the  product  of  two  powers  of  the  same  quantity,  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  exponents  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier:  or,  again,  why  in  an  equation  you  must  change 
the  sign  of  a term,  when  you  transpose  it  from  one  side  of  the  equation  to  the  other. 

Euclid. — I examined  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms,  consisting  of  31  boj's,  in  Euclid.  About  one-third 
only  of  this  number  answered  well.  I could  see,  however,  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  in  teaching 
them,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  boys  remember  Euclid,  so  as  to  stand  an  examination 
in  any  considerable  amount  of  back  work.  Constant  weekly  repetitions  alone  canjefiect  this. 

Trigonometry. — I examined  the  13  boys  of  the  sixth  form  in  trigonometry.  Three  answered 
remarkably  well,  4 fairly  and  the  remaining  6 badly. 

Classics. — I did  not  examine  to  any  great  extent  in  classics.  I did,  however,  examine  all  the  boys 
of  the  sixth  form  in  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Horace,  arid  all  the  boys  of  the  fifth  form  in  Xenophon 
and  Livy.  The  sixth  form  translated  very  well,  and  the  fifth  form  fairly,  but  they  all  parsed 
exceedingly  well  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Modem i Geography. — I examined  all  the  boys,  29  in  number,  of  the  sixth  and  third  forms,  in 
modern  geography,  and  the  majority  answered  fairly. 

> Writing. — I examined  all  the  copy  books  and  found  the  writing  very  good.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  this  sub  ject,  and  I highly  approve  of  the  wilting  models,  as  he  called  them,  used  and  published 
by  Mr.  Unger,  the  writing  master.  By  means  of  them  the  pupil  is  instructed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  &c.  I directed  the  attention  of  the  head  masters  of 'the  other 
schools  to  this  method  of  teaching  writing,  and  recommended  them  -to  adopt  it. 

French. — I sat  by  while  the  French  master  instructed  two  classes,  selected  at  random  by  me,  in 
their  ordinary  work.  A fair  proportion  of  the  boys  answered  well. 

Special  Classes — -There  are  no  special  classes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  any  of 
the  various  competitive  examinations,  but  a few  boys,  preparing  for  Coopei'’s  Hill,  receive  private 
tuition  from  some  of  the  assistant  masters  out  of  school  hours. 

The  Head  Master: — The  head  master  is  engaged  in  no  other  employment  than  the  management  of 
his  school.  He  teaches  the  senior  classes  in  certain  portions  of  their  regular  work,  and  devotes  the  two 
half  holidays  which  are  given  each  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  hearing  repetitions  of 
the  junior  classes,  no  notice  being  given  beforehand  as  to  what  classes  he  will  take  up.  He  also 
teaches  the  classes  of  any  of  the  assistant  masters,  who  from  illness  or  any  other  cause  may  be  unable 
to  attend. 

The  Assistant  Masters. — The  assistant  masters  are  all  gentlemenlike  men,  and  well  qualified  in 
every  way  to  secure  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  boys.  Three  of  them  are  Englishmen ; four  are 
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Irishmen ; one  a German ; and  one  a Frenchman.  Mr.  Morgan  calculates  the  cost  of  his  assistant 
• masters  at  £1,500  a year,  inclusive  of  the  £150  allowed  by  the  Commissioners.  Their  salaries  are 

as  follows : Mr.  Gordon  is  paid  £210  a year,  non-resident ; Mr.  Forsliall,  £250  do. ; Mr.  A.  Johnstone, 

£200  do.  • Mr.  linger,  £160  do. ; Mods.  Deschamps,  £135  do. ; Mr.  Ryder,  £150  a year  with  board  and 
residence;  Mr.  W°F.  Johnson,  £120  do.;  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnston,  £100  do.;  Mr.  Strangways,  £90  do. 

School  Premises. — I carefully  inspected  the  school  premises,  including  schoolrooms,  dormitories, 
gymnasium,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  play -ground,  privies,  ball  court, 
&c  and  found  all,  particularly  the  dormitories,  every  thing  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order.  The  school  furniture  is  in  good  order,  but  there  is  no  clock  in  any 
of  the  schoolrooms.  . . . . , 

1 Suggestions. The  ceiling  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  dormitories,  containing  no  less  than  thirty 

beds,  is  exceedingly  low,  a defect  which,  1 think,  might  be  easily  remedied,  and  at  a small  expense, 
by  having  the  ceiling  raised  to  the  height  of  the  collar-ties  of  the  rafters.  I would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  the  architect  of° the  Board  be  desired  to  examine  and  report  whether  this  or  any  improvement 

is  2°  The^lay -ground  requires  to  be  drained.  This  would  be  an  easy  matter  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  which  slopes  away  gradually  from  the  school  buildings, 

3.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  portion  of  the  play-ground,  principally,  and  indeed  of  necessity 
always  in  use  with  the  boys,  that  namely  which  adjoins  the  school  premises,  and  lies  between  the 
gymnasium  on  one  side,  and  the  ball  court  on  the  other  side,  should  be  gravelled.  At  present  it  is 
all  in  grass,  and  consequently  in  wet  weather  is  soon  trampled  into  mud.  A foundation,  about  a 
foot  in  depth  of  rough  stones  under  the  gravel,  would  keep  this  portion  of  the  playground  perfectly 
dry  at  all  seasons. 

Dungannon. 

I next  visited  Dungannon,  and  commenced  the  business  of  the  visitation  at  the  time  appointed, 
Wednesday,  March  29th,  at  10  o’clock,  A.M. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Ringwood,  Head  Master,  and  the  following  assistant  masters  were  in 

attendance : W.  H.  Gunning,  esq.,  B.A.,  Ex.  Six.,  t.c.d.  ; Assistant  Classical  Master,  William  Wright, 

esq.,  Sc.,  Siz.,  t.c.d.,  Mathematical  and  English  Master  ; Mons.  T.  C.  Gambier,  French  and  Writing 

There  were  also  in  attendance  16  boarders  and  19  day  pupils  (including  two  sons  of  the  head 
master).  Total  present  35.  Three  day  pupils  were  reported  absent.  Total  on  school  roll,  38. 

One  of  the  boarders  is  a Dissenter.  The  remainder  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Eight 
of  the  boarders  belong  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  5 to  Leinster,  2 to  Munster,  1 comes  from  England. 

Of  the  day  boys  6 are  Dissenters,  5 being  Presbyterians,  and  1 a Wesleyan. 

There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  at  this  school.  Five  of  the  day  boys  are  free  pupils,  two  of  them  being 


Presbyterians.  „ , , 

The  regular  charge  for  day  boys  is  £10  a year,  but  several  pay  less.  In  fact  the  payments 
actually  received  from  day  boys  vary  from  £4  to  £10. 

My  visitation  extended  over  two  days,  March  29th  and  30th. 

Writing  from  Dictation  — I examined  all  present,  except  four  veiy  young  boys  who  had  just 
come  to  the  school,  in  writing  from  dictation.  Eight  had  no  mistake  in  spelling,  5 had  one,  8 had 


two,  J U naa  tnree  or  more.  . 

Arithmetic. — I examined  the  same  31  boys  in  arithmetic,  17  answered  oO  per  cent,  and  upwards  of 
questions  given-;  2 answered  40  per  cent.,  and  3 answered  30  per  cent.  The  remainder,  9 in  number, 
answered  less  than  30  per  cent.,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  failed  in  this  subject.  The  majority 
of  those  who  failed  were  junior  boys.  . , 0.  , .. 

Algebra.— I examined  the  three  senior  classes,  consisting  of  19  boys,  m algebra,  bix  answered  60 
per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  questions  given ; 7 answered  from  40  to  50  per  cent. ; 3 answered  30 
per  cent-.,  and  the  remaining  three  failed.  Thus  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  the  boys  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  taught.  But,  just  as  at  Armagh,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I could  find  no 
boy  able  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  various  rules.  . , 

Euclid. I examined  the  two  senior  classes,  consisting  of  14  boys,  in  Euclid.  Seven  answered 


very  well,  the  remainder  failed. 

Trigonometry. — I examined  the  10  boys  of  the  two  senior  classes  in  tngonomety ; one  answered 
very  well,  one  middling,  and  the  rest  failed.  As  a general  rule  I.  never  find  more  than  two  or  three 
boys  in  any  school  able  to  answer  well  in  trigonometry,  and  the  five  Royal  Schools  form  no  exception. 

Classics. I examined  the  two  senior  classes,  containing  15  boys,  in  several  Greek  and  Latin 

authors ; Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  Horace’s  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  and  the  answering 
was  exceedingly  good,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  good  in  translation  and  parsing. 

Modern  Geography— l examined  some  classes  in  modern  geography,  and  they  answered  cre- 


ditably. , . . , 

Writing. — I examined  all  the  copy  books,  and  found  the  writing  good. 

French. All  the  boys  learn  French.  I sat  by  ivhile  the  French  master  examined  two  classes 

selected  at  random  by  me,  and  the  boys  answered  well.  As  far  as  he  can,  the  French  master  insists 
on  the  boys  addressing  him  in  French.  All  school  lessons  are  conducted  in  that  language. 

The  Head  Master .-  The  head  master  is  engaged  in  no  other  employment  than  the  management 
of  his  school.  His  attainments  as  a classical  scholar  are  well  known,  and  he  devotes  a great  part  of 
liis  time  to  the  personal  tuition  of  his  pupils,  especially  those  of  the  senior  classes,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  from  his  tastes  and  studies  being  exclusively  classical,  he  takes  no  part 
whatever  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  which  department  is  therefore  left  entirely  to  his  assis- 
tant master.  Accordingly,  he  values  very  highly  any  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  of  having 
his  boys  examined  in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  by  some  independent  and  competent 
person,  who  will  point  out  any  deficiencies,  and  offer  any  useful  suggestions. 
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The  Assistcmt  Masters. — The  assistant  masters  seem  properly  qualified  and  competent  mem 
Their  salaries  are  as  follows  : — Mr.  Gunning  is  paid  £100  a year,  with  board  and  residence  ■ Mr. 
Wright  is  paid  £150  a year,  non-resident ; Mons.  Gambier  is  paid  £120  a year,  non-resident. 

School  Premises. — I carefully  inspected  the  school  premises,  including  school-rooms,  dormitories 
gymnasium,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  play-ground,  privies,  ball-court' 
&c.,  and  found  all,  particularly  the  dormitories,  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order.  The  school  furniture  is  in  good  order,  and  each  school-room  is  pro- 
vided with  a clock. 

Raphoe. 

I next  visited  Raphoe,  and  commenced  the  business  of  my  visitation  at  the  time  appointed, 
Friday,  March  31st,  at  ten  o’clock,  a.m. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Weir,  Head  Master,  and  the  following  assistant  masters  were  in  attendance: 

G.  C.  Alford,  esq.,  b.a.,  Ex-Sch.,  Assistant  Classical  Master;  T.  Sutcliffe,  esq.,  Siz.,  T.C.D.,  Assistant 
Mathematical  Master. 

There  were  also  in  attendance  14  boarders  and  10  day  pupils  (including  the  head  master’s  son). 
Total  present,  24.  Two  day  pupils  were  reported  absent.  Total  on  school  roll,  26. 

Twelve  of  the  boarders  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  remaining  two  are  Presbyte- 
rians, but  attend  Divine  Service  with  the  rest,  and  are  taught  the  Presbyterian  Catechism  by  the 
head  master.  Twelve  of  the  boarders  belong  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  two  to  Leinster.  Two 
of  the  day  boys  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Nine  are  Presbyterians.  One  is  a Roman 
Catholic.  One  of  the  day  boys  is  a free  pupil. 

The  charge  for  day  boys  is  nominally  £10  a year,  and  £5  each  for  brothers.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  head  master  accepts  any  sum  less  than  this,  that  the  parents  can  conveniently  pay.  For 
instance,  one  day  boy  at  present  pays  only  £4  a year.  The  head  master  has,  on  many  occasions, 
even  supplied  books  gratis  to  free  pupils,  and  one  whom  he  treated  in  this  wav  is  now  receiving 
£1,500  a year  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 

My  visitation  extended  over  two  days,  March  31st,  and  April  1st. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Two  had  no  mistake  in  spelling.  Four  had  two  mistakes  in  spelling. 
Eighteen  had  three  or  more  mistakes  in  spelling.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement  in  this  elementary  but  very  important  branch  of  education.  The  head  master 
was  much  surprised  at  the  result,  as  he  himself  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  to  exercising  his 
pupils  in  spelling  and  writing  from  dictation. 

Arithmetic. — I examined  all  present  in  arithmetic  also.  Nineteen  answered  50  per  cent.,  and 
upwards,  of  the  questions  ; 2 answered  40  per  cent.  The  remaining  3 answered  less  than  30  per- 
cent., and  failed.  I consider  the  answering  in  arithmetic  was  very  good. 

Algebra. — I examined  13  in  algebra.  Two  answered  80  per  cent,  of  the  questions  given ; 2 
answered  40  per  cent.  The  remainder,  9 in  number,  failed.  Just  as  at  the  other  schools,  I could 
find  only  one  or  two  boys  able  to  explain  the  principles  involved  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra. 

Euclid. — I examined  9 boys  in  Euclid.  Four  answered  very  well.  The  remainder  were  weak. 

Trigonometrg. — One  boy  answered  remarkably  well  in  trigonometry,  and  another  fairly.  These 
were  the  only  boys  who  had  made  any  progress  in  this  subject. 

Classics. — The  8 senior  boys  have  made  good  progress  in  classics,  and  have  been  well  and 
carefully  taught.  I examined  them  in  Homer,  Demosthenes,  de  Falsa  Legatione,  a play  of  Euri- 
pides, Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  de  Senectute,  and  all  but  one  answered  very  well.- 

Writing. — 1 examined  all  copy  books.  The  writing  is  fair. 

French. — Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  head  master  and  Mr.  Alford  in  teaching  French  ; but  the 
small  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  does  not  admit  of  the  expense  of  a regular  French  Master 
However,  the  boys  read  fairly,  and  translated,  and  parsed  well.  They  are  also  exercised  in  writino- 
out  French. 

The  Head,  Master. — The  head  master  has  no  other  employment  than  his  school.  He  takes  a 
large,  perhaps  the  principal,  share  of  the  teaching.  Indeed  his  great  diligence  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  Assistant  Masters. — The  assistant  masters  are  competent  and  hard-workino-  men.  Their 
salaries  are  as  follows Mr.  Alford  is  paid  £120  a year,  inclusive  of  the  £80  allowed°by  the  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  paid  £90  a year.  Both  reside  and  board  in  the  school. 

School  Premises. — I carefully  inspected  the  school  premises,  including  the  school-room,  dormi- 
tories, and  all  other  portions  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  play-ground,  privies,  ball-court,  &c 
As  these  premises  are  far  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen' 
so  they  are  not  comparable  to  them  in  neatness  and  order.  The  dormitories,  however,  are  clean  and 
well-ventilated.  The  schoolroom  and  school  furniture  are  in  tolerable  order.  The’  play-ground 
though  small,  is  untidy.  Brushwood  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  it,  which  should  be  at  once 
removed.  The  wall  round  it  requires  to  be  pointed  and  dashed.  Some  of  the  dashing  has  fallen 
off  the  infirmary,  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  in  frosty  weather,  and  should  be  removed.  °The  privies 
are  not  at  all  in  a satisfactory  state.  Something  should  be  done  to  put  them  into  a proper  condition. 
The  head  master  says  no  fall  can  be  had,  and  so  he  is  obliged  to  have  the  flooring  removed  every 
vacation  while  the  boys  are  away,  have  the  place  cleaned  out,  and  a quantity  of  turf  mould  and 
lime  thrown  in.  The  boys  have  a small  library  and  a reading-room,  which  are  kept  up  by  a sub- 
scription of  os.  a year  from  each  boy.  1 1 J 
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Enniskillen. 

I next  visited  Enniskillen  and  commenced  the  business  of  tbe  visitation  at  the  time  appointed, 
Monday  the  3rd,  at  10.30  o’clock,  A.M. 

The  Rev.  William  Steele,  D.D.,  Head  Master,  and  the  following  assistant  masters  were  in 
attendance : — William  J.  Valentine,  esq.,  M.A.,  First  Moderator  in  Classics,  T.C.D.,  Assistant  Classical 
Master ; S.-  Goodwin,  esq.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Mathematical  Master ; William  Anderson,  esq.,  English 
Master ; Caesar  Bigler,  esq.,  French  and  German  Master ; William  Wakeman,  esq.,  Drawing  Master. 

There  were  also  in  attendance  32  boarders  and  21  day  pupils.  Total  present,  53.  Two  boarders 
were  reported  absent.  Total  number  on  school  roll,  55. 

All  the  boarders  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Twelve  of  them  belong  to  the  province 
of  Ulster,  11  to  Leinster,  4 to  Munster  and  4 to  Connaught.  The  parents  of  3 do  not  live  in  Ireland. 
The  remaining  4 are  Roman  Catholics.  Eight  of  the  day  boys  (and  among  them  2 Roman  Catholics), 
.are  free  pupils. 

My  visitation  extended  over  two  days,  April  the  3rd  and  4tli. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I examined  all  present  in  writing  from  dictation.  Six  had  no  mistake 
in  spelling,  7 had  one,  7 had  two,  and  33  had  three  or  more. 

Arithmetic. — I examined  all  in  arithmetic  also  ; 35  answered  50  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the 
questions  given ; 8 answered  40  per  cent. ; and  2 answered  30  per  cent.  The  remaining  8 failed. 

I consider  this  very  good  answering  indeed,  as  many  as  9 having  answered  every  question  correctly. 

Algebra. — I examined  28  boys  in  algebra.  Fifteen  answered  60  per . cent,  and  upwards  of  the 
questions  ; 11  answered  from  40  to  50  per  cent. ; and  2 answered  30  per  cent.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  actual  answering  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  was  very  good,  and  indicated  careful  training  ; but 
just  as  at  all  the  other  schools,  I found  only  one  or  two  boys  able  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
rules  they  employed.  In  addition  to  the  instances,  already  given,  I observed  here  that  all  the  boys 
who  solved  a quadratic  equation  which  I gave  did  so  by  the  well-known  formula.  But  not  a single 
boy  could  'prove  the  formula.  Dr.  Steele,  however  much  he  deplored  the  fact,  expressed  great 
, satisfaction  at  having  this  defect  pointed  out  to  him. 

Euclid. — I examined  12  in  Euclid  ; 6 answered  well,  and  6 badly. 

Trigonometry. — I examined  13  in  Trigonometry ; 7 answered  very  fairly,  and  the  remaining  6 
badly.  I may  remark  that  Dr.  Steele  has  had  great  difficulty  lately  in  getting  a mathematical 
master,  and  the  gentleman  whom  he  has  at  present,  though  an  excellent  scholar-,  has  been  with  him 
only  a short  time. 

Classics. — I examined  some  of  the  senior  boys  in  Homer,  Thucydides,  and  Sallust ; they  answered 
well  both  in  translation  and  parsing. 

Modern  Geography. — I examined  21  boys  in  modern  geography,  and  the  majority  of  them 
answered  intelligently  and  well. 

Writing I examined  all  the  copy-books,  and  the  writing  was  fair. 

French. — I sat  by  while  the  French  master  examined  two  classes,  selected  at  random  by  me,  in 
French.  The  majority  of  them  answered  creditably.  The  examination  was  conducted  in  French, 
and  so  are  all  ordinary  school  lessons. 

The  Head  Master. — In  addition  to  being  the  Principal  of  this  school,  the  head  master  is  also 
Incumbent  of  the  Parish  of  Devenish,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Enniskillen,  the  acceptance  of 
which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Primate.  He  has,  however,  handed  over  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  it,  together  with  the  income  and  glebe,  to  his  son,  who,  as  his  curate,  does  all  the  duty.  And 
except  delivering  an  occasional  lecture,  Dr.  Steele  takes  no  part  in  parochial  work,  such  as  visiting, 
&c.,  during  the  time  the  school  is  assembled.  It  is  only  during  vacations  that  he  gives  any 
substantial  assistance  to  his  son.  He  devotes  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the 
school,  directing  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  younger  boys,  with  a view  to  having  them 
; well  grounded  in  first  principles. 

The  Assistant  Masters. — The  assistant  masters  are  well  qualified  and  competent  men,  and  seem 
to  take  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  Their  salaries  are  as  follows: — Mr.  Valentine 
is  paid  £200  a year,  non-resident ; Mr.  Goodwin  is  paid  £100  a year,  with  board,  residence,  &c. ; Mr. 
Mr.  Bigler  is  paid  £100  a year  with  board,  residence,  &c. ; Mr.  Anderson  is  paid  £100  a year,  non- 
resident ; Mr.  Wakeman  is  paid  £96  a year,  non-resident. 

School  Premises. — I carefully  inspected  the  school  premises,  including  the  school-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  all  other  portions  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  play-ground,  privies,  ball-court,  &c.,  and  found 
all  just  as  at  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  cleanliness 
neatness,  and  order.  The  school  furniture  is  in  good  order. 

Cavan. 

I next  visited  Cavan  and  commenced  the  business  of  my  visitation  at  the  time  appointed 
Wednesday  the  5th  of  April,  at  ten  o’clock.  A.M. 

• The  Rev.  William  P.  Moore,  Head  Master,  and  the  following  assistant  masters  were  in  attendance  : — 
Horace  G.  Kelly,  Esq.,  Assistant  Classical  Master ; J.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Assistant  Mathematical  Master. 

There  were  also  in  attendance  12  boarders  and  12  day  pupils ; total  present,  24.  One  day  boy 
was  reported  absent.  Total  on  school  roll,  25. 

All  the  boys,  boarders  and  day  boys,  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  head  master  accounted  for  the  small  number  of  day  boys  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a large 
Roman  Catholic  college  a short  distance  from  the  town,  a school  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  a school  conducted  by  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  both  in  the  town.  Four  of  the  boarders  belong 
to  the  Province  of  Ulster  ; six  to  Leinster  ; two  to  Connaught.  There  are  no  free'  pupils  at  this 
school.  The  head  master  says  he  “ cannot  get  ” them. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I examined  all  present  in  writing  from  dictation.  No  paper  was  altogether 
free  from  mistakes  in  spelling.  Three  had  one  mistake  in  spelling;  four  had  2 ; seventeen  had  3 or  more. 
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Arithmetic. — I examined  all  present  in  arithmetic  also.  Ten  answered  60  per  cent,  and  upwards 
of  the  questions  given ; 2 answered  40  per  cent. ; 3 answered  30  per  cent.  The  remainder,  9 in 
number,  failed. 

Algebra. — Nine  boys  are  learning  algebra,  and  I examined  them  all.  The  4 best  answered  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  questions  ; 2 answered  30  per  cent,  of  the  questions ; 2 failed. 

Euclid. — Two  boys  answered  fairly  in  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  but  not  much  has  been  done 
in  this  subject. 

Trigonometry. — Five  boys  are  commencing  trigonometry,  but  as  yet  cannot  be  said  to  know  any- 
tliino-  about  it.  The  boys  at  this  school  are,  in  general,  much  younger  than  those  at  the  other 
schools,  and  in  my  opinion  quite  unfit  as  yet  to  attempt  trigonometry. 

Classics. — Only  6 boys  have  attempted  anything  beyond  grammar  and  delectus  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  of  these  only  three,  who  answered  well  in  the  First  Look  of  Xenophon,  can  be  said  to  have 
made  any  progress  in  Greek.  The  best  of  the  three,  an  intelligent  boy,  tried  the  Fifth  Book  of  Homer, 
but  broke  down.  I got  no  good  answering  in  Latin,  except  from  the  most  junior  of  the  six,  who 
brought  up  the  first  201)  lines  of  the  First  Book  of  Virgil,  and  answered  well. 

Modern  Geography. — I examined  7 in  modern  geography,  and  they  answered  well. 

Writing. — I examined  all  the  copy-books,  and  found  the  writing  good. 

French. — The  head  master  himself  teaches  French.  He  examined  his  best  class  forme.  The  boys 
all  read,  translated  and  parsed  well,  and  showed  a fair  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  French 
- and  Latin. 

The  Head  Master. — The  head  master  is  engaged  in  no  other  employment  than  the  management  of 
his  school.  He  devotes  several  hours  .each  day  to  the  teaching  of  his  pupils  in  classics,  French  and 
modern  geography. 

The  Assistant  Masters. — The  assistant  masters  are  quite  competent  to  teach  the  young  boys,  of 
whom  this  school  is  nearly  altogether  composed.  I beg  to  express  my  entire  disapproval  of  the  way 
in  which  the  assistant  master's  at  this  school  are  paid  their  salaries.  The  Commissioners  allow  Mr. 
Kelly  £100  a year,  but  out  of  this  he  pays  the  head  master  £7  a quar  ter  for  his  board,  &c.  Thus 
his  real  salary  is  £72  a year,  with  board,  &c.  Mr.  Cooke  is  paid  in  cash  £40  a year,  and  he  also 
receives  in  addition  the  entire  profits  of  the  drawing  class,  and  his  board,  &c. 

School  Premises. — I inspected  the  .school-room,  dormitories,  infirmary,  privies,  &c.  The  dormito- 
ries are  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  school-room  also  is  in  good  order,  but  the  school  furniture 
seems  very  old,  and  exhibits  all  the  usual  marks  of  long  service.  The  privies  are  in  a dirty  state. 
The  woodwork,  both  flooring  and  seats,  requires  to  be  renewed,  and  the  level  of  the  new  floor  should 
be  raised  at  least  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside. 

General  Remarks. 

Of  the  five  Royal  schools,  Armagh  alone  can  be  said  to  be  in  a really  flourishing  condition.  The 
state  of  education  in  it  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  number  attending,  both  of  boarders  and  day 
boys,  is  very  large.  Mr.  Morgan  has  introducedthe  system  of  giving  three  vacations  in  the  year,  viz. : — 

. Seven  weeks  in  summer,  a month  at  Christmas,  and  three  weeks  at  Easter.  He  says  he  finds  this 
system  a great  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  giving  only  too  vacations  in  the  year,  for  that  the 
boys  are  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  back  on  the  day  the  school  re-opens,  and  that  both  boys 
and  masters  work  better. 

Notwithstanding  his  experience  in  its  favour,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  approve  of  a system  which 
entails  so  much  expense  and  inconvenience  on  parents,  and  which  leaves  boys  in  idleness  for  so  large 
a portion  of  the  year.  Moreover,  I feel  assured  that  an  additional  fortnight  at  least  may  be  considered 
as  lost  at  each  vacation,  owing  partly  to  the  unsettling  of  boys’  minds  immediately  before  going 
home,  and  partly  to  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  can  get  thoroughly  into  work 
after  returning  to  school.  On  these  grounds  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Easter  vacation  should  be 
limited  to  three  or  four  days.  I may  add  that  the  head  masters  of  the  other  Royal  schools  agree 
with  me. 

At  Dungannon  also,  the  state  of  education  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  number  attending,  only 
thirty-eight  in  all,  is  exceedingly  small.  The  head  master  gives  three  reasons  for  this— (1)  the  large 
number  of  Irish  boys  who  are  now  sent  to  England  for  their  education  ; (2)  the  fact  that  his  own 
political  views  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  gentry ; (3)  the 
flourishing  state  of  Armagh.  The  first  reason  is,  I r egret  to  say,  only  too  true,  and  applies  equally  to 
all  schools  in  Ireland.  The  second,  also,  I have  grounds  for  believing,  holds  good  to  a great  extent. 
But  I cannot  attach  much  importance  to  the  thir  d reason  assigned,  which  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  attending  the  Royal  schools  belong  to  the  parti- 
cular Province  in  which  those  schools  are  situated  ; but  from  the  table  annexed  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  the  Province  of  Leinster,  not  the  Province  of  Ulster,  which  supplies  the  largest  number  of  boys  to 
the  Royal  schools.  Armagh  attracts  forty-four — in  other  words,  half  of  its  entire  number  of  boarders 
come  from  Leinster,  while  Dungannon  attracts  only  five.  Indeed,  the  four  other  Royal  schools 
together,  with  all  the  advantages  they  offer,  can  attract  only  twenty-four  boarders  in  all  from  Leinster. 

At  Enniskillen  too,  the  state  of  education  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  number  attending,  fifty-five 
in  all,  though  larger  than  in  the  case  of  Dungannon,  falls  far  short  of  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. I believe  that  one  great  cause  operating  against  the  full  success  of  this  school  is  to  be  found 
in  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  there,  by  which  some  boys  lost  their  lives. 

When  such  splendid  institutions  as  Dungannon  and  Enniskillen  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
empty,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Raphoe  should  be  in  a very  flourishing  condition  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  head  master  works  hard,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  a large  school  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  If  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  would  allow  of  it,  I would 
suggest  that  some  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  prizes  and  exhibitions  tenable  at  the  school  should 
be  given  to  Raphoe.  If  even  half  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  in  this  way  to  Armagh,  Dungannon,  or 
Enniskillen  were  given  to  Raphoe  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  pupils. 
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Of  all  the  Royal  schools  I consider  Cavan  to  be  in  the  least  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  the 
state  of  education,  while  it  is  also  the  lowest  in  point  of  numbers. , It  may  be  said  that  Dungannon, 
with  all  its  superior  advantages,  has  only  sixteen  boarders,  and  that  Cavan,  with  twelve,  msw  au  y 
be  compared  with  it ; but  Cavan  has  never  been  successful,  which  Dungannon  has,  and,  I trust,  win  . 
soon  be  so  again  ; but  as  far  as  my  observations  went,  I could  not  see  any  grounds  for  thinking  that 
Cavan,  under  its  present  management,  Avill  ever  prove  successful.  Mr.  Moore  feels  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  course  which  the  Commissioners  considered  it  necessary  to  take  with  regard  to  this 
school,  in  deducting  first  £100  a year,  and  afterwards  a second  £100  a year  from  the  salary  of  the 
head  master.  He  considers  that  under  his  patent  of  appointment  he  was  entitled  to  the  full  salary, 
and  he  even  expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings whether  the  Commissioners  had  not  overstepped  their  powers  in  making  such  deductions. 
Now,  if  the  sums  thus  deducted  from  Mr.  Moore’s  salary  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  n from 
any  other  source,  the  Commissioners  have  the  means  at  their  disposal,  I would  beg-  to  suggest  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Board  that  a retiring  pension  should  be  offered  to  Mr.  Moore.  1*  rom 
some  expressions  used  in  conversation  I am  inclined  to.  think  that  he  would  accept  such  pension. 
At  any  rate  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  must  either  see  Cavan  Royal  bchool 
continuing  to  drag  on  a bare  existence  in  its  present  languishing  state,  or  else  undertake  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  possible  remedy,  and  induce  the  present  head  .master  to  retire.  A school,  with 
premises  so  commodious  and  so  advantageously  situated,  and  enjoying  such  facilities  of  communica- 
tion by  railway  with  every  part  of  Ireland  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  services  of  a highly  qualified 
head  master,  a man  who,  by  his  energy  and  diligence  would  soon  infuse  new  life  and  new  vigour 
into  the  institution. 

Irish  Boys  dncl  English  Schools. — The  head  masters,  one  and  all,  alleged  as  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  cause  of  the  small  number  of  boys  attending  their  schools  the  practice  which  now  prevails, 
almost  universally,  among  the  Irish  nobility  and  leading  gentry,.  of  sending  their  sons  to  English 
schools.  They  declare  that  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  providing  sound 
tuition  and  an  extended  course  of  instruction  for  their  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  no  tiling 
undone  to  promote  their  health  and  comforts;  yet  they  complain  they  do  not  receive  from  the  public 
that  support  and  encouragement  which  their  efforts  deserve,  that  such  is  the  force  of  fashion  ancl 
example  they  are  not  supported  even  by  those  whose  patronage  they  had  a fair  right  to  expect. 

As  regards  the  health  and  personal  comforts  of  the  boys,  I believe  that  the  arrangements  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  the  leading  Irish  schools  are  all  that  any  reasonable  parent  could  desire. 

As  to  the  education  given,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  test  is  the  progress  made  by  boys  <>■  mode- 
rate or  inferior  abilities,  who  compose  eighty,  or  even  ninety,  per  cent,  of  every  school ; and  m\ 
experience  as  a college  tutor  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  judged  by  this  test  the  leading  Irish 
schools  will  bear  a very  favourable  comparison  with  the  English  schools  of  highest  reputation. 

But  I feel  convinced  that  the  really  weak  point  at  present  in  our  Irish  schools  is  the  position  of 
the  assistant  masters.  Rewards  for  learning  given  to  the  pupils,  whether  in  college  or  at  the  school, 
may  induce  parents  to  select  the  Royal  schools  for  their  sons  in  preference  to  those  where  no  such 
rewards  are  offered  ; but  I very  much  question  whether  they  have  ever  induced  a parent  to  select 
one  of  the  Royal  schools  in  preference  to  an  English  school.  The  only  argument  of  any.  practical 
value  for  this  purpose,  is  to  be  able  to  prove  to  him  that  the  .advantages  which  he  seeks  abroad  at  a 
large  outlay  may  be  had  at  home,  and  at  a considerably,  less  cost.  Now,  of  these  advantages  the 
most  important  undoubtedly  is  that  the  character  and  position  in  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
point  of  view,  of  the  men  to  whom  the  actual  training  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted,  shquld  be  such  as 
to  command  the  respect  and  regard  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  There  is  no  lack  of  such  men, 
but  they  cannot  be  had  unless  they  are  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing bv  the  offer  of  such  liberal  remuneration  as  their  talents,  and  qualifications  fairly  entitle  them  to 
expect.  . The  salaries  at  present  paid  to  the  assistant  masters  in  your  schools,  as  mentioned  m former 
parts  of  this  report  are,  in  most  cases,  in  my  opinion,  quite  inadequate.  I therefore  venture  to  sug- 
gest as  a subject  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they. should  endea- 
vour to  raise  the  tone  and  character  of  their  schools  by  improving  the  position  of  the  assistant 
masters. 

Insurance  against  Fire. — I am  not  informed  whether  the  Commissioners  have  the  buildings 
of  the  different  schools  insured,  but  if  such  is  not  their  practice,  1 would  beg  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a prudent  precaution.  Observing  marks  of  fire  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
infirmary  at  Raphoe,  I asked  the  head  master  the  cause,  ancl  he  informed  me  that  lately  some 
matting  which  was  being  dried  took  fire,  and  that  had  he  not  discovered  it  in  time,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious.  He  could  not  say  whether  the  premises  were  insured  or  not. 

Royal  Scholarships. — Before  concluding  this  Report  I wish  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  course 
at  present  appointed  for  the  examination  for  Royal  Scholarships.  Some  of  the  books  recommended 
are  quite  unsuited  for  school  boys.  As  an  instance  I will  mention  “ Greene’s  History  of  the  English 
People.”  This  book  is  too  long  ; it  assumes  a previous  knowledge  of  -the  leading  events  of  English 
History  on  the  part  of  its  readers,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  cannot  fail  to  consider  it 
objectionable  on  other  and  more  important  grounds.  Again,  the  course  appointed  for  English 
Language  and  Literature  is  far  too  long,  and,  consequently,  whatever  knowledge  of  it  a boy  may  have 
acquired  has  been  imparted  to  him  in  a hurry  and  by  a system  of  cramming.  As  a matter  of  fact 
this  course  is  never  taken  up  at  school  till  the  last  year,  and  then  only  by  the  few  who  intend  to 
compete  for  the  Royal  Scholarships.  I would,  therefore,  suggest  that  some  of  books  now  recommended 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  of  others  certain  portions  only,  carefully- selected,  should  remain  m the 
course.  It  is  the  custom  at  the  present  day  to  expect  too  much  from  boys,  and,  consequently,  the 
subjects  placed  before  them  for  study  are  so  numerous  and  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
in  most  cases  of  their  becoming  sound  and  accurate  scholars,  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  great 
majority  being  necessarily  superficial. 
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I would  also  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  should  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
with  a view  to  arranging  that  there  should  be  one  and  the  same,  course  and  examination  for  both 
the  Royal  Scholarships  and  the  Junior  Exhibitions  given  by  Trinity  College. 

At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  course  being  entirely  different,  if  a boy  prepares  himself  to 
compete  for  a Royal  Scholarship,  he  is  practically  debarred,  in  case  of  failure,  from  competing  for  a 
Junior  Exhibition.  The  Royal  Scholarships,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  disposed  of  at  the  school 
a year  or  even  two  years  before  the  boys  enter  college,  and  hence  the  number  of  candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  those  valuable  prizes  will  naturally  not  exceed  the  number  of  scholarships  vacant ; 
and  so  all  competition,  and  the  advantages  of  competition,  will  disappear.  Whereas,  if  there  were 
one  course  and  one  examination  for  all,  and  if,  after  the  examination,  a list  of  marks  were  made  out 
with  the  names  of  the  candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  together  with  the  names  of  the  schools 
at  which  they  had  received  their  education,  the  best  answerers  from  the  Royal  Schools  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  selected  for  the  Royal  Scholarships,  and  then  the  Junior  Exhibitions  awarded  to 
the  twelve  best  answerers  remaining.  If  such  a system  as  this  were  adopted,  I feel  convinced  that 
the  result,  by  promoting  an  extensive  and  active  competition,  would  prove  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
Royal  Schools,  but  to  the  interests  of  education  throughout  Ireland. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison  I have  tabulated  the  results  of  my  examinations  in 
writing  from  dictation,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  algebra. 

I also  annex  a table  showing  the  number  of  boarders  at  each  school,  coming  from  the  Provinces  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught. 

I have  the  honour,  &c., 

Thomas  T.  Gray. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

May  16, 1876. 

P.S. — I beg  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  'kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  I was- 
everywhere  received  by  the  head  masters. 

T.  T.  G. 

APPENDIX  F. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  The  English  Schools  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

in  each  year,  aud  a copy  thereof  to  be  inserted  in  each 
of  the  Half-yearly  Reports. 

.10.  Three  Vacations  shall  be  allowed  in  each  year  ; 
one  at  Christmas  and  one  at  Easter,  of  a week  each ; 
and  one  in  Autumn  of  a fortnight;  and  no  other 
Vacation  to  be  allowed.  The  commencement  of  each 
to  be  notified  by  the  Teachers  to  the  Local  Patron  or 
Superintendent.  The  Teacher  to  inform  the  Inspector 
(at  the  Spring  Inspection,)  when  the  Autumn  Vacation 
takes  place. 

11.  The  Teachers  are  to  require  the  Children  to 
come  to  School  cleanly,  and  in  decent  clothes,  so  far 
as  their  circumstances  will  allow;  and  they  shall  not 
permit  them  to  sit  down  until  after  due  inspection.. 

12.  Monitors  may  be  appointed  by  the  Teachers 
upon  the  plan  pursued  in  such  Model  Schools  as  the 
Governors  may  approve ; but  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
they  be  selected  upon  the  grounds  of  assiduity,  good 
conduct,  and  superior  attainments ; and  arrangements 
must  be  made  that  their  own  instruction  by  the 
Teacher  shall  be  properly  attended  to. 

13.  The  Teacher  shall  not  on  any  account  whatso- 
ever permit  the  School-houses  to  be  used  for  purposes 
not  connected  with  the  business  of  the  Schools,  except 
when  License  for  the  performance  of  Divine  Service 
shall, be, granted  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  when 
the  sanction  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  Parish  shall  be 
obtained  for  the  holding  of  a Sunday  School. 

14.  The  supply  of  Books  and  School  Requisites  is 
to  be  kept  up  by  local  funds;  to  this  object  the 
Governors  are  ready  to  contribute  whenever  their 
assistance  is  required ; but  in  no  case  will  their 
contribution  exceed  one-half  of  the  sum  required. 

15.  Any  variation  from  the  prescribed  hours  of 
business,  or  timps  of  vacation,  must  be  made  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Patron  or  Superintendent,  and  must 
be  notified  to  the  Governors. 

N.B. — These  Rules  to  be  posted  in  a conspicuous 
part  of  the  School  Room. 

By  Order, 

George  Chattertox,  Registrar. 

Board  Room  of  the  Governors, 

40,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 


1.  School  shall  be  open  at  half-past  Nine  on  every 
week-day,  anl  shall  close  at  Three  on  every  day  except 
Saturday,  on'  which  day  it  shall  close  at  One  o’clock. 

2.  The  Roll  shall  be  called  at  Ten  o’clock  on  every 
morning,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  .the  Teacher 
shall  enter  in  the  Report  Book,  the  numbers  then 
present. 

3.  On  every  day  all  Children  who  have  attained  a 
suitable  proficiency,  shall  read  to  the  Teacher  a Chapter 
in  the  Bible.  The  Teacher  shall  examine  the  Children 
<xs  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read, 
explai  niug  the  sense  in  plain  language,  without  entering 
into  Controversial  or  abstruse  matters. 

4.  ’Ihe  Bible  shall  be  used  for  Religious  Instruction 
only,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  to  Spell  or 
to  Read. 

5.  The  Children,  whose  parents  are  members  of  the 
Church,  shall  be  instructed  on  at  least  one  day  in 
every  week  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Englaud, 
and  no  other  Catechism  shall  be  taught,  or  admitted 
into  the  School : the  attendance  of  the  Children  of 
other  denominations,  on  this  occasion,  shall  be  as  their 
parents  may  direct. 

6.  No  Child  under  the  age  of  Six  Years  shall  be 
admitted. 

7.  Parents  or  Friends  of  Children  shall  not  interfere 
in  the  Course  of  Education  in  any  manner  whatevex-, 
except  as  before  specified  in  Rule  5. 

8.  No  Books  shall  be  admitted  into  the  School  but 
such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Governors. 

9.  A Roll,  Registei’,  and  Repox-t  Book,  according  to 
the  form  prescribed  by  such  Model  School  as  the 
Governors  may  approve,  are  to  be  kept  by  each  Master 
and  Mistress  and  an  Abstract  of  the  same,  certified  by 
the  Clergyman  of  the  Parish  is  to  be  transmitted  Half- 
yearly,  as  has  been  usual  to  the  Registrar.  The  Roll, 
Register,  and  Report  Book  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  and  checked 
by  the  Inspector.  Any  Child  - absent  one  month 
(except  from  illness)  is  to  be  struck  off  the  Roll,  and 
not  to  be  re-entered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Patron  or  the  Superintending  Clergyman.  A List 
shall  be  kept  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  School, 
containing  their  titles  and  the  number  of  each ; the 
List  to  be  renewed  the  first  weeks  in  January  and  July 
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APPENDIX  G. 

Regulations  of  the  Incorporated.  Society  in  Dublin  for  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland. 


1. — Free  Scholarships  for  Boys. 

The  Board  of  the  Incorporated  Society  having 
determined  to  extend  to  all  the  Dioceses  of  Ireland 
the  pxivilege  of  sending  forward  Male  Candidates  for 
Competitive  Examinations  for  Free  Places  at  the 
Society’s  Boarding  Institutions,  the  following  State- 
ment has  been  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy,  Parents,  Schoolmasters,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  matter. 

Free  Places. — In  each  of  the  Society’s  Boarding 
Institutions  a certain  number  of  Free  Pupils  are 
maintained,  clothed  and  educated  at  the  cost  of  the 
Society. 

Competitive  Examinations. — Vacancies  occur  every 
year  about  Midsummer,  and  to  fill  the  places  vacated, 
Boys  are  elected  by  Competitive  Examinations  usually 
held  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  after  due  notice 
given,  through  the  Parochial  Clergy,  to  all  concerned. 

Subjects. — Candidates  are  examined  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  the  first  twenty  Chapters  of  Exodus,  1st  and 
2nd  Books  of  Samuel,  1st  Book  of  Kings,  the  Four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  the  Scriptural  References  showing  its 
doctrine  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God  ; 
Reading ; Writing ; the  Rudiments  of  English  Gram- 
mar ; the  Geography  of  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor ; and  in  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three 
inclusive,  and  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

The  Examination  is  conducted  with  the  strictest 
impartiality  and  the  best  Answerers  elected. 

Regulations. — The  following  are  the  Regulations 
under  which  Candidates  are  admissible  to  Examina- 
tion : — , 

1.  Candidates  must  not  be  under  twelve  years  of 
a°-e  on  the  31st  July,  or  above  sixteen  on  the  1st 
June,  in  the  year  of  examination. 

2.  Candidates  must  have  been  resident  within  the 
prescribed  Districts  respectively  for  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  the  day  of  examination. 

3.  A Certificate  of  age,  good  conduct,  residence, 
and  suitability  as  to  pecuniary  means,  signed  by  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  Candidate 
resides ; and  also  a certificate  of  good  health,  signed 
by  a Medical  Practitioner,  must  be  lodged  one  clear 
week  previous  to  the  day  of  examination,  with  the 
Master  of  the  Institution  to  which  the  Candidate 
seeks  admission. 

4.  Certificates  will  be  received  only  on  the  Society’s 
printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Masters,  at  the  Institutions. 

5.  The  number  of  Candidates  must  be  at  least  three 
times  that  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled ; should  this 
not  occur,  the  Scholarships  will  be  given  only  in  that 
proportion,  and  the  remaining  Scholarships  may  be 
conferred  on  deserving  but  unsuccessful  Candidates  at 
other  examinations. 

6.  When  two  brothers  are  candidates  at  the  same 
Examination,  only  one  of  them  shall  be  elected,  if  the 
next  boy  on  the  examination  list  be  found  duly 
qualified. 

Elected  Foundationers  are  required  to  have,  on  their 
admission,  each — one  jacket,  one  waistcoat,  one  pair  of 
trousers,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  cap,  two  shirts,  and  two 
pairs  of  stockings. 

Duration  of  Scholarship/. — Each  boy  elected  on  the 
Foundation  is  permitted  to  remain  for  three  years  in 
the  Institution  to  which  elected,  unless  removed  for 
misconduct ; during  tliat  period  to  be  Clothed,  Main- 
tained, and  carefully  Educated,  solely  at  the  cost  of 
the  Society.  At  the  termination  of  such  period  of 
residence  he  vacates  his  Scholarship,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a newly  elected  Candidate,  and  ceases  to 


have  any  claim  on  the-  Society  except  for  a Testimonial 
of  Character,  in  case  he  shall  have,  proved  himself 
entitled  to  it. 

Santry  School— re-election  to. — The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  re-election  to  the  Santry 
Training  and  Commercial  Institution  near  Dublin, 
into  which  a proportion  of  the  Scholars  who  have  com- 
pleted their  term  of  three  years  in  the  other  Institu- 
tions of  the  Society,  are  annually  re-elected  for  an 
additional  period,  if  after  examination  and  inquiry 
as  to  character  they  shall  appear  deserving  of  that 
distinction.  Such  pupils  are  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  and  extending  those  studies  in 
which,  as  a necessary  qualification  for  re-election,  they 
must  have  already  made  considerable  progress. 

Education  Afforded. — The  Society’s  Institutions 
provide  a sound  Scriptural  and  superior  English  and 
Scientific  Education,  embracing  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
History,  Geography,  Grammar,  &c.,  and  those  branches 
of  practical  Mathematics;  necessary  to  qualify  young 
men  for  the  offices  of  Schoolmasters,  Accountants, 
Surveyors,  Assistants  to  Civil  Engineers,  Clerks  in 
the  Civil  Service,  &c. 

Pay  Boarders. — In  addition  to  the  pupils  elected  to 
Free  Places  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Institutions, 
Boarders  are  received  on  payment  of  about  £20  each 
per  annum. 

Thackeray  Exhibition. — The  Thackeray  Exhibition 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  annual  value  of  £30, 
and  tenable  for  two  years,  is  open  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Incorporated  Society’s  Schools,  under  certain  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  Board. 

The  following  are  the  Institutions  to  which  boys 
will  be  elected  under  the  foregoing,  Regulations,  to- 
' gether  with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  M asters  ; 
the  Districts  'whence  Candidates  may  present  them- 
selves, and  the  corresponding  Place  of  Examination  in 
each  case ; also  the  number  of  Free  Scliolai'sliips 
offered  yearly  for  competition  : — 

Districts  Privileged  to  send  forward  Candidates. 

Dundalk  Institution. 

Master — Rev.  J oiin  Turner,  Dundalk. 

Dioceses  of  Armagh,  Clogher  (the  portion  situate  in 
the  Co.  Monaghan).— Candidates  to  be  examined  at 
the  Institution,  Dundalk.  Six  Boys  to  be  elected 
annually. 

Diocese  of  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore. — Candi- 
dates to  be  examined  at  Lisburn  (for  Dundalk  Institu- 
tion). Four  Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 

Farra  Institution. 

Master — Mr.  T.  C.  Foster,  Bunbrusna,Co.  Westmeath. 

Dioceses  of  Clogher  (excepting  the  portion  situate 
in  the  Co.  Mongahan),  Meath,  Kilmore  (excepting  the 
portion  situate  in  the  Co.  Leitrim),  Ardagli  (the  por- 
tion situate  in  the  Counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath, 
and  Cavan. — Candidates  to  be  examined  at  Farra, 
Institution,  near  Mullingar  (Multifarnham  Station). 
Four  Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 

Primrose  Grange  Institution. 

Master— Mr.  William  A.  Shekleton,  Primrose 
Grange,  Sligo. 

Dioceses  of  Derry,  Raphoe,  Kilmore  (the  portion 
situate  in  the  Co.  Leitrim),  Elphin  (the  portion 
situate  in  the  Counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo),  Ardagh 
(the  portion  situate  in  Counties  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and 
Roscommon),  Killala,  Achomy.— Candidates  to  be 
examined  at  Sligo  (for  Pimrose  Grange  Institution). 
Four  Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 
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Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone. 

Master — Mr.  R.  Baile,  Athlone. 

Dioceses  of  Elphin  (the  portion  situate  in  the 
Counties  of  Rospommon  ancl  Galway),  Tuam,  Killaloe, 
Kilfenora,  Kilmacduagh,  Clonfert. — Candidates  to  he 
examined  at  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone. 
Five  Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 

Pococke  Institution. 

Master — Mr.  John  B.  Browne,  Kilkenny. 

Dioceses  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  Waterford. — 
Candidates  to  be  examined  at  the  Pococke  Institution, 
Kilkenny.  Four  Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 

Dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Lismore,  Limerick. — 
Candidates  to  be  examined  at  the  Limerick  Junction 
(for  Pococke  Institution).  Two  Boys  to  be  elected 
annually. 

Dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Ross. — Candidates  to  be 
examined  at  Cork  (for  Pococke  Institution).  Two 
Boys  to  be  elected  annually. 

Diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. — Candidates  to  be 
examined  at  Tralee  (for  Pococke  Institution).  One 
Boy  to  be  elected  annually. 

N.'B. — Should  any  Clergyman  find  it  more  convenient  to 
send  Candidates  to  one  of  the  other  specified  places  of 
Examination,  rather  than  that  already  assigned  to  his  Parish, 
he  will  please  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  on  the 
subject. 

United  Dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalougii,  and 
Kildare. 

( Four  Free  Scholarships.) 

Candidates  from  these  United  Dioceses  will  be  ex- 
amined in  Dublin.  Four  Boys  to  be  elected  annually 
to  Free  Places  in  one  or  more  of  the  Society’s  Institu- 

N.B With  respect  to  Candidates  from  the  United 

Dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalougii,  and  Kildare,  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  hold  preliminary  Test  Examinations, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  Forms  of  Certificates,  , 
the  Special  Statement  referring  to  these  Digeeses,  and  any 
further  information  required,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
at  the  Office  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

The  Board  of  the  Incorporated  Society  has  before  it 
abundant  proofs  of  the  marked  success  of  the  system 
of  Open  Competition  undeviatingly  carried  out  hy  the 
Society  for  many  years  past.  Former  pupils  of  its 
Institutions  are  to  be  found  occupying  positions  of 
trust  and  respectability  at  home  and  in  the  colonies — 
many  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service,  others  in  commercial  pursuits ; and  not  a few 
have  earned  creditable  distinctions  as  Students  of 
Trinity  College,  of  whom  several  are  now  Ministers  of 
the  Church. 

In  extending  the  operations  of  the  Society  more 
generally  throughout  Ireland,  the  Board  is  encouraged 
to  anticipate  still  further  beneficial  results  from  the 
increased  stimulus  likely  to  be  thereby  given  to 
Primary  and  Middle  Class  Education.  To  effect  this 
desirable  end  the  Board  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
will  confidently  hope  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
.that  its  Institutions  and  Schools  should  be  visited,  and 
that  the  several  Public  Examinations  of  the  Pupils 
and  of  Candidates  for  Free  Scholarships  should  be 
witnessed — by  Patrons  of  Schools,  the  Clergy  of  the 
various  districts,  Parents  and  School-teachers,  and  all 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

By  Order, 

John  W.  Hackett,  A.M.,  Clk.,  Secretary. 

Incorporated  Society’s  Office, 

-73,  Ilarcourt-street,  Dublin, 

February,  1877. 


2.  CELBRIDGE  (FEMALE)  INSTITUTION. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Clergy,  School-Teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  matter,  that  a Deputation 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  will  visit  the  Society’s 
Female  Boarding  Institution  at  Celbridge,  on  , 
the  day  of  187  , at  o’clock,  to  hold  the 
Annual  Examination  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Institution 
in  the  vaiious  branches  of  their  Education,  and  to  as- 
certain the  exact  state  of  the  Establishment,  its  order, 
capability,  and  management. 

Competitive  Examinations  for  Free  Places  on  the  Foun- 
dation.* 

Counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and 
Dublin. — On  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  Cel-' 
bridge  Institution,  as  above,  the  Deputation  will  exa- 
mine the  Candidates  who  may  present  themselves  from 
these  Counties. 

County  of  Wicklow. — The  Deputation  will  attend 
at  the  Parochial ' School-house,  in  the  town  of  Rath- 
drum,  on  , the  day  of  187  , at  o’clock, 
when  Candidates  from  the  County  Wicklow  must  pre- 
sent themselves  for  Examination, 

N.B. — Candidates  from  those  Parishes  in  the  County 
of  Wicklow  which  adjoin  the  County  Kildare,  have 
the  option  of  attending  for  Examination  at  either  Cel- 
hridge  or  Rathdrum. 

Eight  gii-ls  (the  best  answerers  amongst  all  the  Can- 
didates), are  annually  elected  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
Institution  at  Celbridge. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, and  Writing,  and  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  toge- 
ther with  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  Scriptural 
References  showing  its  doctrine  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Word  of  God.  The  Examinations  will  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  the  best 
answerers  elected. 

With  reference  to  these  Examinations,  the  following 
Regulations  must  be  strictly  observed : — 

1.  Candidates  shall  not  be  under  ten,  nor  above 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Candidates  must  have  been  resident  within  the 
prescribed  district  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the 
day  of  Examination. 

3.  A Certificate  of  age,  good  conduct,  residence,  and 
suitability  as  to  pecuniary  means,  signed  by  the  Clergy- 
man of  the  Parish  in  which  the  Candidate  resides ; and 
also  a Certificate  of  good  health,  signed  by  a Medical 
Practitioner,  must  be  obtained ; and  no  girl  can  be 
admitted  for  Examination  as  a Candidate  unless  such 
Certificates,  in  the  printed  form  provided  by  the  So- 
ciety, be  sent  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Institution,  Cel- 
bridge, at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  day  of  exami- 
nation. 

4.  The  number  of  Candidates  who  shall  present  them- 
selves for  admission  niust  be  at  least  twice  that  of  the 
vacancies  which  are  to  be  filled.  When  this  shall  not 
occur,  the  places  to  be  filled  will  be  given  only  in  that 
proportion  ; and  in  the  event  of  a failure  in  the  num- 
ber of  Candidates,  the  Society  will  supply  the  deficiency 
from  deserving  but  misuccessful  Candidates  from  other 
districts. 

5.  In  cases  where  two  sisters  are  Candidates  at  the 
same  Examination,  one  of  them  only  can  be  elected,  if 
the  next  Girl  in  the  Examination-list  be  found  duly 
qualified. 

Each  Girl  elected  on  the  Foundation  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Establishment  for  four  years,  to  be  edu- 
cated, dieted,  lodged,  and  clothed  free  of  any  expense 

* The  Districts  from  which  Children  are  eligible  as  Candi- 
dates for  admission  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Celbridge  In- 
stitution are,  the  Counties  of  Wicklow,  Kildare,  Meath, 
Westmeath,  and  the  following  Parishes  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  viz.: — 

Newcastle  ( Clondalkin  ( Castleknock  Glasnevin 
Tallaght  < Itilmactalway  < Mullahidart  Drumcondra 
Kilternan  ( Kilbride  ( Clonsilla  Coolock 
( Chapelizod  Leixlip  Swords  Finglas 

< Palmerston  Lucan  and  Eskcr  Malahide  Santry 

( Ballyfermot  Rathcpole  and  Saggart  Clontarf 
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to  her  relatives  or  friends,  unless  she  forfeit  these  ad- 
vantages by  misconduct.  At  the  termination  of  this 
period  she  is  to  vacate  her  place  in  the  Institution,  in 
order  to  mate  room  for  a newly-elected  Candidate,  and 
will  cease  to  have  any  further  claim  on  the  Society, 
except  for  a testimonial  of  character  and  conduct,  in 
case  she  shall  have  proved  herself  duly  entitled  to  it. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
election  to  the  “ Teachers’  Training  Class,”  into  which 
a limited  number  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  girls  are 
admitted  for  an  additional  period*  with  the  view  to 
qualify  them  to  become  themselves  Teachers. 

The  Celbridge  Institution  affords  a sound  Scriptural 
and  useful  English  Education.  The  children  are  also 
instructed  in  needlework  and  in  domestic  employ- 
ments, including  the  care  of  the  house,  management 
of  the  dairy,  laundry,  &c. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
that  these  examinations  should  be  witnessed  by  Patrons 
of  Schools,  by  the  Clergy  of  the  respective  districts,  by 
Parents  and  School  Teachers,  and  by  all  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation. 

By  order, 

John  W.  Hackett,  a.m.,  Clk.,  Secretary. 
.73,  HarcQurt-street,  Dublin. 


3.  RANELAGH  (FEMALE)  INSTITUTION,  ROSCOMMON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Clergy,  School-Teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  matter,  that  a Deputation 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  will  visit  the  Ranelagh 
Female  Boarding  Institution  at  Roscommon,  on  , 
the  day  of  , 187  , at  o’clock,  for  the  un- 
dermentioned purposes : — 

1.  To  hold  the  annual  Examination  of  the  Pupils  in 
the  Institution  in  the  various  branches  of  their  Educa- 
tion, and  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  Establish- 
ment, its  order,  capability,  and  management. 

2.  To  elect  on  the  Foundation  Five  Girls  from  the  Can- 
didates who  may  present  themselves  for  admission  from 
the  Towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  Counties 
of  Roscommon,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Cavan. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, and  Writing,  and  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  toge- 
ther with  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  Scriptural 
References  showing  its  doctrine  to  be  in  conformity 
•with  the  Word  of  God The  Examination  will  be 
conducted  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  the  best 
Answerers  elected. 

With  reference  to  this  Examination  the  following 
Regulations  must  be  strictly  observed  : — 

1.  Candidates  shall  not  be  undqr  ten,  nor  above 
fourteen  years  of  age. 


2.  CandickiftjS'  must  have  been  resident  within  tin.' 
prescribed'  Districts  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to 
the  day  of  examination. 

3.  A Certificate  of  age,  good  conduct,  residence,  and 
suitability  as  to  pecuniary  means,  signed  by  the  Clergy- 
man of  the  Parish  in  which  the  Candidate  resides ; and 
also  a certificate  of  good  health,  signed  by  a Medical 
Practitioner,  must  be  lodged  with  the  Mistress  one 
clear  week  previous  to  the  day  of  examination. 

4.  Certificates  will  be  received  only  on  the  Society  s 
printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Mistress,  at  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Roscommon. 

5.  The  number  of  Candidates  must  be  at  least  ten 
in  order  that  five  may  be  elected  ; should  this  not 
occur,  the  vacant  Places  will  be  given  only  in  that 
proportion,  and  the  Society  will  appoint  to  the  remain- 
in0,  Places  deserving  Candidates  from  other  districts. 

°6.  In  cases  where  two  sisters  are  Candidates  at  the 
same  examination,  one  of  them  only  can  be  elected, 
if  the  next  girl  on  the  examination  list  be  found  duly 
qualified. 

Successful  Candidates  are  each  required  to  have,  on 
admission,  at  least  one  suit  of  serviceable  clothing,  in- 
cluding a pair  of  good  boots. 

Each  Girl  elected  on  the  Foundation  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Establishment  for  four“years,  to  be  edu- 
■ cated,  dieted,  lodged,  and  clothed,  free  of  any  expense 
to  her  relatives  or  friends,  unless  she  forfeit  these  ad- 
vantages by  misconduct.  At  the  termination  ot  this 
period  she  is  to  Vacate  her  place  in  the  Institution,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a newly-elected  Candidate, 
and  will  cease  to  have  any  further  claim  on  the  Society, 
except  for  a testimonial  of  Character,  and  conduct  in 
case  she  shall  have  proved  herself  duly  entitled  to  it. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  ot 
election  to  the  “Teachers’  Training  Class,” into  which 
a limited  number  of  the  most  deserving  girls  are  ad- 
mitted, for  an  additional  period  with  tbe  view  to 
- qualify  them  to  become  themselves  Teachers. 

The  Roscommon  Institution  affords  a sound 
Scriptural  and  useful  English  Education;  the  cliilnreu 
are  also  instructed  in  needlework,  and  in  domestic 
employments,  including  the  care  of  the  house,  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  laundry,  &e.  - 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Incorporated  Soci*  t v, 
that  these  Examinations  should  be  witnessed  by  Pat:>  a s 
of  Schools,  by  the  Clergy  of  the  respective  districts,  by 
Parents  and  School-teachers,  and  by  all  persons,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  ol 
the  rising  generation. 

By  order, 

John  W.  Hackett,  a.m.,  Cllc.,  Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 

73,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 


APPENDIX  H. 

Letter  from  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  dated 
30th  May,  1879,  giving  particulars  of  Endowment  of  Castleknock  Parochial  School. 


Commissioners  of  Charitable 

Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 

2,  Kildare-place,  Dublin. 

30th  day  of  May,  1879 

William  Tisdall’s  (Castleknock)  Charity. 

Sir — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  your  letter  of  the  27th 
instant,  as  to  whether  I can  give  you  any  information 
as  to  the  tenure  by  which  Mr.  Duffy  holds  a portion  of 
the  lands  of  Pelletstown,  I beg  to  say  that,  without  be- 
ing able>  to  directly  answer  your  question,  it  may  per- 
haps be,  well  for  me.  to  state  shortly  some  facts  about, 
the  title  to  these  lands. 

There  are  in  this  office  several  deeds,  and  a consider 


able  mass  of  papers,  relating  to  the.  lands  of  Pelletstown, 
and  to  the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  former  Board, 
in  1837,  for  the  administration  of  the  assets  of  William 
Tisdall,  and  the  establishment  of  his  Charitable  Be- 
quests. 

I enclose  you  a copy  of  an  extract  of  Ins  will. 

It  appears  that.  William  Tisdall  purchased  in  fee 
these  lands,  by  deed  of  October  20th,  1830,  but  subject 
to  amortgageof  October  11th,  1792, for  ,£1,800  Trish  ; 
which  by  his  will  he  directed  should  be  paid  oft  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  other  lands,  which  he  desired  to  be  sold. 

In  the  Chancery  proceedings,  entitled  The  Commis- 
sioners v.  Houston,  the  master  made  a Report  which  was 
confirmed  by  decree  of  April  20th,  1855.  By  that  it 
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directed  that  a sum  of  £548  6s.  It l.  should  be  paid  to 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Sadleir  to  recoup  him  for  having  paid 
the  interest  on  said  mortgage  for  several  years. 

The  rents  at  that  time  were  stated  to  be : — 

£ s.  d. 

Mr.  Clarke,  . . . . 184  12  4 

Representatives  of  Rathbone,  . . 57  12  8 


242  5 0 

Interest  on  mortgage,  . . . 99  18  10 

Total,  . . . 142  6 2 

The  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  a deed  was  executed 
on  30th  June,  1855,  by  Mr.  Charles  LaGrange,  recon- 
veying the  fee  of  the  lands  of  Pelletstown  to  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Sadlier  and  his  successors  at  Castleknock. 

It  is  possible  that  amongst  these  papers,  should  occa- 
sion arise  for  employing  a solicitor  to  make  search, 
some  clue  might  be  found  to  explain  the  possession  of 
part  of  these  lands  by  Mr.  Duffy ; but  after  a consider- 
able, though  not  an  exhaustive  search,  I have  failed  to 
find  such. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  endowments  of  Castle- 
knock  School  it  may  be  well  to.  state  if  you  are  not. 
already  aware  of  it,  that  under  the  will  of  A.  Tisdall 
(1836)  a sum  of  <£90  was  left  for  this  school,  and  that 
having  been  rebovered  by  this  Board,  a transfer  of 
£80  3s.  5 d.  three  per  cent,  stock  was  made  to  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Sadlier,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1855. 

Also  under  the  will  of  William  Crosthwaite  (1720) 
£10  a year  (Irish)  was  left,  charged  on  Jollystown,  Co. 
Meath. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hercules  MacDonnell,  Secretary. 

To  J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

.Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Eour  Courts. 


Enclosure  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 
Copy  of  Extract  of  Will  of  William  Tisdall,  late  of 
Clontiu'k  House,  Drumcondra,  Co.  Dublin,  who 
died  8th  November,  1831,  and  Probate  of  which 
Will  was  granted  on  the  24th  December,  1831,  to 
John  Houston,  Esq.,  No.  7,  Drumcondra  Hill, 
Co.  Dublin. 

“ I give  and  bequeath  the  said  Lands  of  Pelletstown, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  (purchased  since  the  date  of 
my  marriage  settlement),  to  my  Wife,  Caroline  Tisdall, 
for  her  natural  life;  and  from  and  after  her  decease  I 
give  the  said  Lands  to  the,  Protestant  Rector  of  the 
parish  of  Castleknock  and  his  Successors,  in  Trust  for 
the  Protestant  Parish'  School  of  said  parish  ; and  if 
there  shall  be  no  School-house  built  in  said  parish,  I 
direct  the  rents  and  profits  of  said  Lands  to  be  retained 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  space  of  four  years 
after  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  such  School-house,  and  I direct  the  same  to 
be  so  applied  accordingly. 

I give  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  Estate 
and  Effects  to  the  said  Reetor  of  Castleknock  and  his 


Successors,  in  Trust,  for  the  said  Charity  School, 
subject  to  the  following  bequest,  that  is  to  say,”  &c : — ■ 

Copy  of  Codicil,  dated  1st  November,  1831. 

“I,  William  Tisdall,  hereby  make  this  further 
Codicil  to  my  above  Will.  I demise  the  Lands  of 
Pellettstown  above-named,  from  and  after  the  decease 
of  my  said  Wife,  to  my  Aunt,  Sydney  Tisdall,  for  her 
natural  life,  and  from  and  after  her  decease,  I devise 
the  same  to  the  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Castleknock 
aforesaid,  and  his  Successors,  for  the  trusts,  uses,  and 
purposes  in  my  said  Will  specified  as  to  the  School  of 
said  parish.  I declare  that  the  Plate  in  my  house  at 
Clonturk  and  Marlborough-street  is  the  property  of 
my  said  Wife,  and  that  I have  not  devised  or  interfered 
with  her  right  thereto  in  the  above  Will;  and  I 
nominate  my  friend  Robert  Warren,  of  Jervis-street, 
Executor  of  this  Codicil  and  of  my  said  Will,  save  as 
altered  by  this  Codicil.” 

Further  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland, 

2,  Ki! dare-street,  Dublin, 

3rd  day  of  June,  1879. 

William  Tisdall’s  (Castleknock)  Charity. 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I have  found  a 
paragraph  in  the  Case  prepared  for  Mr.  Sergeant 
Blackburne,  which  refers  to  the  Lease  made  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Clarke  in  1S15  ; and  I now  send  you  a copy 
extract  of  all  that  can  be  material. 

If  you  wish  to  send  any  person  to  examine  the  papers 
furthei-,  I shall  be  happy  to  show  them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hercules  MacDonnell. 

To  J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  etc., 

Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts. 

Enclosure  referred  to  in  the  forego  jug  Letter. 

William  Tisdall’s  Charity. 

Extract  from  Case  prepared  for  Mr.  Sergeant 
Blackburne. 

That  the  said  Edward  Bulkeley,  by  Indenture  of 
Lease  by  way  of  Release,  of  date  in  margin  [1815. 
19th  and  20th  June]  demised  the  said  Lands  to 
Christopher  Halpin,  f&r  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

That  the  said  Christopher  Halpin  being  also  unable 
to  pay  the  rent  reserved  by  said  Lease,  the  said  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  consented  to  a reduction  thereof.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  said  reduction,  the  said  Christopher 
Halpin  was  unable  to  pay  said  rent,  and  an  ejectment 
for  non-payment  was  brought  against  him ; but  before 
same  was  executed,  Julia  Halpin,  the  daughter  of  the 
said  Christopher  Halpin,  who  was  then  deceased,  and 
in  whom  said  Lands  were  then  vested,  assigned  her 
interest  therein  to  Patrick  Clarke,  who  is  now  the 
tenant  in  possession  thereof. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 


Record  No.  684. 

In  Chancery — Vice-Chancellor. 

Between  the  Right  Honourable  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  at  the  relation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 
Informant  : 

The  Venerable  William  Lee,  D.Q.,  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  the  Rev.  William  B.  Kirkpatrick,  d.d., 
the  Rev.  Hickman  Rose  Halahan,  the  Rev. 
Edward  William  Whately,  and  the  Rev.  David 
M‘Kee,  Defendants. 

Scheme  for  the  Establishment  and  Management 
of  the  Charitable  Institution  mentioned  in  the 


Will  of  Peter  Bertrand,  pursuant  to  the  Decree 
in  this  Cause,  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  December, 
1869. 

1.  That  the  said  -school  shall  be  called  “The 
Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,”  and  shall  at 
present  be  established  at  No.  11,  Eccles-street,  in  the 
City  of  Dublin. 

2.  That  inasmuch  as  no  suitable  premises  can  be 
procured  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and 
the  said  school  cannot,  therefore,  be  now  conveniently 
established  in  the  Said  parish,  the  rector  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Nicholas  Without  is  not  now  appointed  an  ex- 
officio  governor  of  the  said  school,  and  that  the 
Venerable  William  Lee,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Dub- 
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lin,  as  rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fennel  M ‘Car thy,  as  the  rector  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Werburgh’s,  both  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  are  the 
ex-officio  governors  of  the  said  school,  -without  pre- 
judice to  the  light  of  the  rector  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  in  said  city 
applying  hereafter  to  be  appointed  an  ex-officio 
governor  in  case  the  school  shall  be  removed  to  the 
said  parish. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  five  other  governors,  >vlio 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  order  of  this  Court. 

4.  That  the  following  persons  shall  be  the  first 
governors  of  the  said  school— viz.,  the  Rev.  William 
Bailey  Kirkpatrick,  the  Rev.  David  M‘Kee,  Edward 
Pennefather,  Esq.,  q.c.,  George  Woods  Maunsell, 
Esq.,  and  William  Gibson,  Esq. 

5.  That  when  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  ex-officio 
governors  shall  occur;1  by  reason  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, incapacity,  or  removal  of  any  of  the  rectors 
for  the  time  being  of  the  parishes  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, the  person  (if  any)  who  shall  succeed  to  the 
exercise  or  discharge  of  duties  similar  or  analogous  to 
those  now  discharged  by  said  rector,  shall  be  entitled 
to  succeed’  in  his  room  and  to  act  as  such  governor, 
and  if  there  be  no  such  person,  then  some  other  fit 
and  proper  person  shall  be  appointed  by  this  Court  to 
be  such  governor. 

6.  That  when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  removal  of  any 
of  the  governors  to  be  appointed  by  the  order  of  this 
Honourable  Court,  or  of  any  person  who  shall  here- 
after be  appointed  in  manner  herein  provided  in  the 
place  of  the  governor  so  appointed,  then  the  survi- 
ving or  continuing  governor  shall  co-opt  a person  to 
fill  such  vacancy,  provided  always  that  the  person 
so  co-opted  shall  be  of  the  same  religious  denomination 
as  the  governor  whose  place  is  to  .be  filled,  and  be  a 
clergyman  or  layman  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  at 
the  meeting  of  governors  to  be  held  for  the  filling  of 
such  vacancy,  there  shall  be  at  least  four  of  said 
governors  present,  and  that  the  person  for  whom  the 
majority  of  the  votes  shall  be  given  shall  be  held  duly 
co-opted.  That  a week’s  notice  at  least  shall  be  given 
of  any  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  co-option  of  a gover- 
nor, such  notice  to  be  given  personally  to  each  of  the 
continuing  or  surviving  governors  of  said  school,  or 
sent  by  a registered  letter  to  his  last  known  place  of 
residence,  and  also  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland. 

7.  That  at  all  meetings  of  governors  subsequent  to 
their  first  meeting,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the 
governors  in  a rotation  to  be  fixed  by  themselves  at 
their  first  meeting ; but  if  the  governor  whose  turn  it 
is  to  take  the  chair  at  any  meeting  shall  not  be  present 
at  the  hour  for  which  the  meeting  is  convened,  or- 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  same,  then  the  chair 

. shall  be  taken  by  the  governor  next  in  i-otatidn.  The 
chairman  shall,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote,  have 
a casting  vote;  all  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  governors  present,  and  for  all 
purposes,  except  the  co-option  of  a governor  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  three  shall  be  sufficient  to  form  a quorum. 
The  name  of  the  governor  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
first  meeting  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  from  those 
present. 

8.  The  governors  of  said  school  shall  have  power  to 
nominate  and  appoint,  at  a salary  not  exceeding 
Twenty-five  pounds  per  annum,  a secretary  or  clerk, 
who  shall  issue  summonses  for  all  meetings  of  gover- 
nors, keep  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  funds, 
and  discharge  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  governors. 

9.  That  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  trust 
property  shall  be  lodged  half-yearly  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit,  and  in 
the  joint  names  of  the  governors  of  the  said  school,  to 
be  applied  by  them  and  their  successors  for  the  pur- 


poses of  the  said  school,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever. 

10.  That  the  school  shall  be  at  present  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  1 5 female  pupils,  all  to  be  born 
of  Protestant  parents,  said  number  to  be  increased 
hereafter  by  the  governors  if  the  funds  shall  permit ; 
that  said,  children,  on  their  admission,  • shall  not  be 
less  than  eight  or  more  than  twelve  yearn  of  age,  and 
that  before  the  admission  of  any. child  as  a pupil  the 
governors  shall  require  the  queries  to  be  answered  and 
the  certificates  to  be  signed,  which  are  respectively  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed.  The  children 
are  to  be  maintained  and  supported  in  the  school  witli 
diet,  clothing,  and  firing,  ancl  all  other  necessaries  for 
their  subsistence,  and  in  cases  where  it  shall  be  judged 
proper  by  the  governors,  they  shall  be  put  out  ap- 
prentices into  Protestant  families but  no  child  shall 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school  after  the  age  of 
17  years. 

11.  That  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in 
said  school  shall  include  the  daily  reading  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on 
week-days,  instruction  in  English  grammar,  reading,, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  singing 
from  notes,  together  with  needlework  and  household 
work  in  its  various  departments. 

12.  That  each  pupil  shall  be  elected  by  a majority 
of  votes  of  the,  governors  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  such  election  shall  take  place,  and  when  an. 
pupil  is  to  be  elected  notice  shall  be  given  thereof  in 
the  summons  convening  the  meeting. 

13.  That  a properly  qualified  person  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governors  to  be 
matron  and  schoolmistress,  who  shall,  with  such  assis- 
tance as  the  governors  shall  deem  advisable,  conduct 
the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  governors,  and 
subject  to  their  directions. 

14.  That  the  governors  shall  be  empowered  to  fix 
the  salary  of  the  person  to  be  appointed  matron  and 
schoolmistress,  and  also  to  appoint  and  fix  the  wages 
of  any  assistants  and  servants  they  may  consider 
necessary,  and  to  employ  a medical  attendant  at  such 
salary  or  remuneration  as  the  said  governors  shall 
think  fit,  and  also  to  dispense  with,  and  remove  or  dis- 
miss any  of  the  persons  so  appointed  and  employed  as 
aforesaid. 

15.  That  the  governors  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  bye-laws  as  they  shall  think  proper  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  the  management  and  discipline 
of  said  school,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given 
therein  or  for  increasing  the  number  of  children  to  be 
maintained  in  said  school.  Provided  that  no  such  rule 
or  bye-law  shall  take  effect,  until  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
for  Ireland. 

16.  That  out  of  the  income  of  the  trust  property,  a 
sum  of  £50  annually  shall  be  set  apart  and  invested 
for  providing  apprentice  fees,  to  be  paid  for  such  pupils  as 
the  governors  shall  think  fit  to  be  apprenticed ; and  that 
no  pupil  shall  be  apprenticed  except  into  a Protestant 
family,  and  that  no  apprentice  fee  shall  exceed  £30. 

17.  That  the  said  governors  shall  meet  once  in  each 
month  for  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of 
said  school,  and  that  special  meetings  of  the  governors 
of  the  school,  as  occasion  may  require,  shall  be  duly 
convened  by  requisition,  signed  by  two  or  more  of 
them  and  forwarded  to  each  of  the  others  at  least  three 
days  ’prior  to  the  day  named  therein  for  the  meeting. 

IS.  That  such  sum,  not  exceeding  £400,  as  the 
Court  shall  order,  shall  be  expended  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  house  and  providing  necessaries  for  said  school. 
* 19.  That  all  cheques  shall  be  signed  by  two  gover- 

nors, and  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  that  the 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursemen's  of  all  trust 
funds  received  and  expended  by  the  governors  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  in  each  year  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ire- 
land, or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint 
for  that  purpose. 
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Schedule  above  referred  to. 

Forms  to  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

No.  1.  Queries  to  be  answered  and  signed  by  the  survi- 
ving parent  or  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  in  case 
both  parents  are  dead. 

Questions.  Answers. 

Name  and  age  of  candidate  ? ® 

Wliat  complaint  incidental ) 
to  children  has  she  had  ? ) 

Has  she  been  vaccinated? 

Name,  occupation,  and  resi-  1 
denceofparentsorparent,  > 
if  only  one  living?  ) 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

• Signature 
Residence 

No.  2.  Certificate  of  the  Minister  of  the 

I,  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  in 

the  county  of  having  made  diligent  inquiry 

concerning  now  seeking  admission 

into  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  do  hereby  certify 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Protestant  parents,  and  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances : that  she  is  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  years,  and  that  she  is  not  subject  to  any  disorder 
incapacitating  her  from  earning  her  bread. 

Minister, 

No.  3.  Certificate  of  Medical  Attendant. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  girl  named 
now  seeking  admission  into  the  Bertrand 
Female  Orphan  School,  and  I believe  her  to  be  free  from 
infectious  disease,  and  not  subject  to  any  disorder  incapaci- 
tating her  from  earning  her  bread. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

Signature 
Residence 

Extract  from,  Order,  dated  February  15,  1S72. 

His  Lordship  doth  order  that  the  said  Chief  Clerk’s  cer- 
tificate, filed  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1 872,  do  stand  con- 


firmed. and  accordingly  this  Court  doth  order  that  the 
scheme  for  the  future  regulation  and  management  of  the 
Charity  School  in  the  pleadings  in  this  cause  mentioned,  and 
for  the  application  of  the  income  of  the  funds  and  estate  of 
the  said  Charity  referred  to  in  the  said  Chief  Clerk’s  certi- 
ficate, and  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Judge,  and 
filed  in  the  Record  and  Writ  Office  of  this  Court,  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect ; and  this  Court  doth 
declare  that  the  Venerable  William  Lee,  d.d.,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  as  rector  of  the.  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  M'Carthy,  d.d.,  as  the  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Werburgli’s,  are  the  ex-officio  governors  of 
the  said  charity  school,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  rector  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without,  to  apply  to  be  appointed  an  ex-officio  governor, 
in  case  the  school  shall  be  hereafter  removed  to  said  last- 
mentioned  parish  ; and  doth  further  declare  that  the  Rev. 
William  Bailey  Kirkpatrick,  d.d.,  the  Rev.  David  M'Kee, 
Edward  Pennefather,  <i  c.,  George  Woods  Maunsell,  Esq., 
and  William  Gibson,  Esq.,  shall  be  the  five  other  governors, 
and  accordingly  doth  order  that  they  be  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed,  with  the  said  Venerable  William  Lee,  d.d., 
and  Bev.  Charles  Fennel  McCarthy,  d.d'.,  the  first 
governors  of  the  said  charity  school ; and  this  Court  doth 
declare  the  relators  at  liberty,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
charity  school,  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  house  and 
premises,  No.  11,  Eccles-street,  Dublin,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Douglas  Yourrell,  for  the  residue  of  a term  of  fifty-one 
years  and  six  months  from  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1867,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £70,  and  to  pay  for  such 
assignment,  £350,  out  of  the  sum  of  £839  10s.  10rf., 
Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  relators.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  said 
relators  do,  out  of  the  residue  of  the  said  Government 
Stock,  and  out  of  the  accruing  rents  of  the  charity  property, 
pay  the  costs  hereinafter  decreed,  and  that  thej'  do  also 
pay  thereout  to  the  governors  of  the  said  school  the  sum 
of  £400,  to  be  applied  by  them  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
said  house,  and  providing  necessaries  for  the  said  school, 
pursuant  to  the  directions  in  said  scheme  contained,  and 
the  further  sum  of  £70  for  the  purposes  of  rebuilding  the 
chimneys  of  Said  house  and  other  repairs  thereto,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  M‘ Curdy,  dated  the  31st  day  of  Julv. 
1871. 
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Scheme  for  the  Future  Government  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  as  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1864,  and  amended  by  said  Court  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1876. 


Constitution  and  General  Management. 

1 . Subscribers  of  less  than  Fifty  Guineas  and  not 
less  than  Ten  Guineas,  shall  have  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating Pupils  at  half  fees  till  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions thus  made  shall  equal  the  amount  of  their 
original  subscriptions. 

2.  Each  Subscriber  of  Fifty  Guineas  shall  be  en- 
titled to  nominate,  or  provide  for  the  nomination  of, 
one  Pupil  annually,  for  ever,  at  a deduction  of  one- 

. fourth  on  the  usual  fees.  Each  Subscriber  of  One 
Hundred  Guineas,  and  between  One  Hundred  and 
Two  Hundred  Guineas,  shall  be  entitled  to  propor- 
tionate deductions. 

3.  Each  Subscriber,  of  Two  Hundred  Guineas  shall 
be  entitled  to  nominate,  or  provide  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  one  free  Pupil,  or  two  Pupils  at  half  fees,  an- 
nually, for  ever.  Persons  subscribing  larger  sums 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  their  contri- 
butions according  to  the  same  scale : — i.e.,  a Sub- 
scriber of  Three  Hundred  Guineas  may  nominate,  or 
provide  for  the  nomination  of,  either  three  Pupils  at 
half  fees,  or  one  free  Pupil  and  one  at  half  fees,  and 
soforth. 

4.  When  a Subscriber  of  Two  Hundred  Guineas 
shall  provide  that  the  free  instruction  to  be  given  in 
consideration  of  his  subscription,  shall  be  awarded  by 
public  competition,  such  Subscriber  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  a Scholarship,  which  shall  be  called 
by  his  name,  or  by  whatever  other  name  he  may 
prefer. 

5.  Regulations  specifying  what  persons  shall  be 
ndmitted  to  compete  for  each  Scholarship,  and  settling 


other  matters  connected  therewith,  not  provided  for 
by  these  Rules,  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Council 
of  the  Academy  on  the  one  part,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Scholarships  or  his  representatives  or  authorised 
•agents  on  the  other  part,  provided  that  such  regula- 
tions contain  nothing  contrary  to  these  Rules ; and 
such  regulations  shall  have  interim  force  from  the 
time  of  their  adoption  by  the  Council  till  the  next 
ensuing  meeting  of  Patrons,  Principal,  or  Rector, 
V ice-Principals,  or  Vice-Rectors  and  Masters ; and, 
if  confirmed  by  that  meeting,  shall  thenceforth  have 
permanent  force,  and  shall  be  entered  in  the  book  of 
Rules  of  the  Belfast  Academy  in  which  the  rules  for 
regulating  the  Academy  shall  be  entered. 

6.  Whereas  in  the  year  1720,  a large  sum  of  money 
was  left  by  Arthur  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Drumbeg,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  for  several  benevolent  purposes, 
one  of  which  was  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Presbyterian  Ministry: — And  whereas  the  greater 
part  thereof  was  consumed  in  litigation  with  Mi-. 
Maxwell’s  heirs.: — And  whereas  the  trustees  of  this 
Maxwell  Fund  did  in  the  year  1792  lend  the  residue 
of  said  fund  to  the  Academy,  believing-  that  thereby 
they  made  the  nearest  approach  practicable  to  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  testator :— And  whereas 
it  has  been  found  by  the  report  of  William  Brooke, 
Esquire,  the  Master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland,  in  the  matter  of  “The  Right  Honorable  . 
Thomas  O’Hagan,  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  and  at  the  relation  of  Robert  Young,  of 
Belfast,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Civil  Engineer,  per- 
sonal representative  of  James  Young,  a subscriber  to 
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the  funds  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  petitioner,  John 
Cunningham,  Reuben  John  Bryce,  Sir  Hugh  M‘Cal- 
mont  Cairns,  Henry  Russell,  Henry  Crawford,  Robert 
.James  Tennent,  Samuel  Vance,  William  M‘Ghie, 
Thomas  Annan  Bryce,  George  Hill  Watson,  and 
Joseph  Thoburn  M‘Gaw,  Respondents,”  that  the  said 
sum  is  not.  now  a debt  payable  out  of  or  chargeable 
upon  the  property  of  the  Academy: — -And  whereas 
it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  said  Arthur 
Maxwell  in  connection  with  the  Academy  ^There- 
fore there  shall  be  two  free  scholarships,  to  be  called 
“The  Maxwell  Scholarships,”  the  holders  of 'which 
shall  be  entitled  to  instruction  without  charge  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  Academy,  and  shall  bo  chosen 
by  public  competition  out  of  persons  nominated  as 
provided  in  the  Appendix  to  these  rules,  and  duly 
certified  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  intended 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with 
some  body  of  Presbyterians  holding  substantially  the 
doctrines  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  his  bequest  was  made; 
namely,  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  answers  to  the 
first  thirty-eight  questions  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  being  the  properly  doctrinal  part  of  said 
Catechism ; including  those  holding  said  doctrines, 
but  who  may  object  to  a subscription  to  a creed. 

7.  Pupils  nominated  or  chosen  by  competition  to 
free  tuition,  or  tuition  at  reduced  fees,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided,  and  to  dismissal  by 
the  Directors,  on  a complaint  made  by  the  Masters. 

8.  The  Council,  constituted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  each  year  appoint  a Boai'd  of  Six  Ex- 
aminers, by  whom  all  examinations  for  Scholarships 
shall  be  conducted.  The  Principal  or  Rector,  and 
one  Vice-Principal  or  Vice-Rector  or  Master  shall 
always  be  Members  of  this  boai'd. 

9.  Persons  nominated  to  free  or  reduced  tuition 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  fixed  course 
of  education  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Masters,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  without  permission  of  the  Di- 
rectors. 

10.  Subscribers  of  Fifty  Guineas  and  upwards  shall 
be  .called  Patrons  of  the  Academy,  and  shall  have  the 
powers  in  its  general  management  hereinafter  specified. 

11.  Each  Subscriber  of  less  than  Fifty  Guineas, 

, and  not  less  than  Ten  Guineas,  shall  have  the  powers 

of  a Patron,  and  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a 
Patron, — so  long  as  there  shall  remain  Ten  Guineas 
of  his  subscription  for  which  he  has  not  received 
value  in  tuition. 

12.  Any  .public  body  or  voluntary  Association  sub- 
scribing Two  Hundred  Guineas  or  upwards,  shall 
have  the  power  of  nominating  one  of  their  members, 
who  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges . of  a 
Patron,  and  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a Patron  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  ap- 
pointed ; such  period  shall  not  exceed  five  years ; but, 
on  its  expiration,  the  same  person  may  be  re-appointed. 
The  first  appointment  shall  be  absolute,  but  every 
subsequent  appointment  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  (constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided)  as  in  the  case  of  a person  to  whom  the 
rights  of  a Patron  may  have  been  assigned  or  be- 
queathed; and  should  such  body  or  Association  fail 
to  make  such  appointment,  the  same  regulations  shall 
apply  that  are  hereinafter  provided  in  the  case  of  a 
Patron  dying  without  bequeathing  his  rights,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  person  to  whom  these  rights  are  be- 
queathed not  being  approved  of  by  the  Council. 

1 3.  Any  Patron  residing  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  Belfast  may  appoint  by  writing,  under  his  hand, 
a person  to  act  for  him  as  his  deputy  in  his  absence, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Academy,  for  a specified  time ; 
and  such  deputy  shall,  during  such  time,  exercise  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a Patron. 

14.  Any  Patron  or  Subscriber  may  assign  or  be- 
queath his  rights  as  a Patron  or  Subscriber ; and  the 
person  to  whom  such  assignment  or  bequest  is  made 
shall  have  all  the  -powers  and  rights 'of  the  Original 


Subscriber,  provided  that  such  person  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  constituted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

15.  If  any  Subscriber,  whether  Patron  or  not,  die 
without  bequeathing  his  rights  in  connection  with  the 
Academy,  or  if  the  person  to  whom  he  may  have  be- 
queathed his  rights  be.  not  approved  by  the  Council, 
his  Executors  or  other  personal  representatives  shall, 
within  twelve  months  from  his  decease,  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  some  person  to 
succeed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  said  rights  ; and  if 
they  shall  fail  to  do  so,  the  Council  shall,  by  a written 
notice,  call  upon  them  to  make  such  appointment 
within  Three  Months  from  the  date  of,  such  notice  ; 
and  in  default  of  such  appointment,  the  Council  shall 

^ if  the  deceased  Subscriber  was  a Patron,  themselves 
appoint  a person  to  succeed  him  in  liis  rights  and 
powers  connected  with  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Academy,  but  not  in  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  free  or  reduced  tuition,  which  light  shall 
thereupon  lapse. 

16.  For  the  general  management  of  the  Academy, 
there  shall  be  a Board  of  Directors  chosen  by  and 
from  the  Patrons,  consisting  of  a "Warden,  two  Vice- 
Wardens,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  six  other  Direc- 
tors, besides  the  two  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Patrons 
as  hereinafter  provided,,  which  Trustees  shall  be  Mem- 
bers of  said  Board  ex-officio  ; of  this  Board,  three  shall 
be  a quorum.  The  Warden,  one  Vice-Warden,  and 
three  Directors,  shall  vacate  annually,  and  none  of 
them  shall  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  for  one  year. 
The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  may  . be  elected  from  year 
to  year.  At  all  meetings  of  Patrons  and  Directors, 
the  Warden,  if  present,  shall  preside,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  Senior  Vice-Warden. 

17.  On  the  Twentieth  of  December  in  each  year 
(the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy), 
or  some  other  convenient  day,  a General  Meeting  of 
Patrons  shall  be  held  for  the  election  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Office-Bearers  and  Directors;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  votes  are  taken  for  such  election, 
there  sha.ll  be  a meeting  of  the  said  Patrons,  Princi- 
pal, or  Rector,  Vice-Principal  or  Vice-Rector  and 
Masters,  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business,  as 
may  be  necessary ; and  at  such  meeting  a report  from 
the  Council  shall  be  presented,  setting  forth  the 
financial  and  educational  condition  of  the  Academy. 

18.  This  meeting  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from 
time  to  time  ; and  a Special  General  Meeting  may  at 
any  time  be  called. by  the  Council  on  giving  not  less 
than  Ten  days’  < Notice,  by  Advertisement,  in  two 
newspapers  circulating  in  Belfast,  and  by  circular 
through  the  Post  Office,  addressed  to  the  last-known 
place  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  each 
Patron. 

19.  When  a vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of 
Principal  or  Rector,  Vice-Principal  or  Vice-Rector  or 
Master,  a list  of  eligible  candidates  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Masters  constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  submitted  to  the  Directors,  who  out  of 
such  list  shall  elect  a person  to  fill  the  vacant  office  : 
such  short  list  shall  contain  not  more  than  five,  nor 
fewer  than  three,  provided  always  that  if  the  Board 
of  Masters  shall  represent  to  the  Directors  that  they 
cannot  find  three  eligible  candidates,  they  may.  with 
the  consent  of  the  Directors,  return  a less  number 
than  three. 

20.  The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Masters 
jointly  shall  form  a Council  ; by  whom  all  matters 
concerning  the  Academy,  not  specially  assigned  by 
these  Rules  to  one  or  other  of  said  Boards,  shall  be 
administered:  the  Council  shall  not  be  competent 
to  transact  any  business,  unless  there  be  present  three 
Members  of  each  of  the  Boards ; and,  at  meetings  of 
said  Council,  the  Warden  shall  preside  ; in  his  absence, 
the  Principal ; in  his  absence,  a Vice-Warden  ; and, 
in  his  absence,  a Vice-Principal. 

21.  The  Directors  shall,  at  a meeting  convened  for 
the  purpose,  have  the  power  of  dismissing  the  Principal, 
or  any  Vice-Principal  or  Master,  for  immorality, 
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neglect  of  duty,  or  incorrigible  inefficiency  ; tliey  shall 
also  have  the  power  of  dismissing  a Master  for  insub- 
ordination to  the  Principal,  and  of  dismissing  the 
Principal  for  gross  and  persistent  abuse  of  his  powers 
over  the  Masters,  provided  that  not  fewer  than  nine 
Members  of  said  Board  vote  for  such  dismissal. 

22.*  The  Property  shall  be  vested  in  three  Trustees, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  as 
vacancies  shall  occur  by  and  from  the  Patrons  ; and 
the  third  by  and  from  the  Board  of  Masters.  If  this 
third  Trustee  shall  resign,  or  otherwise  cease  to  be  one 
of  the  Board  of  Masters,  he. shall  thereupon  cease  to 
be  a Trustee. 

23. 3 Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  following 
Rule,  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  sell  or  lease 
for  any  term,  or  to  grant  in  perpetuity,  with  or  with- 
out fines,  all  or  any  part  of  the  freehold  or  leasehold 
property  of  the  Academy;  and  shall  also,  subject  as 
aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  or  take  on  lease  or 
fee  farm  grant,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Academy  or 
for  the  improvement  or  more  convenient  occupation 
of  other  lands  belonging  to  the  Academy,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  lands  about  to  be  sold  or  leased 
more  profitable,  any  land  held  in  fee-simple  or  for 
other  perpetual  estate,  or  for  any  term  of  years. 

24. *  Before  any  part  of  the  freehold  or'  leasehold 
property  of  the  Academy  can  be  sold  or  let,  or  other- 
wise alienated,  and  before  any  purchase  or  lease  of 
land  shall  be  made  or  taken,  and  before  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  any  land  or  the  fines  received  on  making 
leases  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  transaction  must  be 
approved  of  by  two  meetings  of  Council  specially 
summoned  for  the  purpose.  It  must  then  be  reported 
to  a meeting  of  Patrons,  also  specially  summoned, 
with  not  less  than  ten  days’  notice,  such  notice  to  be 
given  by  an  advertisement  in  two  of  the  Belfast  news- 
papers, and  by  letters  through  the  Post  Office  addressed 
as  aforesaid. 

25. *  On  any  sale  or  letting  on  fine  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  freehold  or  leasehold  property  of  the  Academy, 
the  price  or  produce  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Trustees,  whose  receipt  shall  be  a good  discharge  to 
the  purchaser ; and  the  Trustees  shall  dispose  thereof 
pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  Rule. 

26.  The  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  keep,  or 
cause  to  be  kept,  a book  containing  the  names  of  the 
Subscribers  for  the  time  being,  in  which  all  transfers 
and  devolutions  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  sub- 
scribers shall  be  entered,  and  which  entries  in  said 
book  shall  on  all  occasions  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  persons  in  whom  the  said  interests 
and  rights  are  for  the  time  being  vested. 

27.  The  Trustees  shall  give  to  each  Subscriber,  on 
payment  of  his  subscription,  a certificate  stating  the 
amount  and  the  privileges  to  which  it  entitles  him  ; 
also  the  Trustees  and  Directors  shall  keep,  or  cause 
to  be  kept  in  the  same  or  a separate  book,  an  account 
exhibiting  the  names  of  the  Subscribers,  and  the  state 
of  their  claims  for  tuition  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
form  of  a Debtor  and  Creditor  Account.  They  shall 
also  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a Minute  Book  con- 
taining a record  of  their  own  proceedings ; and  all 
said  books  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  all 
persons  having  an  interest  therein. 

Internal  Management. 

28.  The  internal  and  educational  affairs  of  the 
Academy  shall  for  the  present,  as  hitherto,  be  con- 
ducted by  a Principal  or  Rector,  and  such  a number 
of  Masters  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined, 
according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

29.  By  the  word  “ Masters”  in  these  Rules  it  is  in- 
tended to  designate  the  Masters  of  the  four  schools 
into  which  the  Academy  is  at  present  divided,  together 
with  such  other  Masters  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed 
on  the  same  footing — namely,  receiving  the  fees  of 
their  own  pupils,  and  holding  their  situations  while 
their  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  or  Rector, 


and  the  Board  of  Directors  ; but  extra  Teachers  may 
be  engaged  for  subjects  of  less  importance,  or  for  a 
specified  time,  without  having  a right  to  be  regarded 
as  Masters  within  the  meaning  of  these  Rules.  Should 
any  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  a particular  Teacher  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  a Master  within  the  meaning 
of  these  Rules,  the  decision  of  the  question  shall  rest 
with  the  Board  of  Masters,  constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

30.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  office  of.  Principal  or 
Rector  shall  be  disjoined  from  that  of  Classical  Master, 
and  then  the  Principal  or  Rector  shall  be  required  to 
teach  such  branches  as  shall  bring  him  in  contact  with 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy.  Ex  gr.,  all  the  classes  of  Geography,  with 
or  without  Natural  History  as  may  be  arranged,  and 
the  highest  class  in  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  highest  in 
either  Greek  or  Latin  composition.  In  connection 
with  this  change  the  English  and  Classical  Schools 
shall  be  either  amalgamated  or  more  closely  connected, 
the  Classical  Master  having  the  superintendence  of 
both,  and  also  of  the  department  of  Modern  Languages 
as  a Vice-Principal  or  Vice-Rector. 

31.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  Mathematical  Master 
shall  also  be  constituted  a Vice-Principal  or  Vice- 
Rector,  having  superintendence  over  the  department  of 
Writing  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

32.  The  Principal  or  Rector,  the  two  Vice-Principals 
or  Vice-Rectors,  and  the  Masters  shall  form  the  Board 
of  Masters,  and  shall  have  the  regulation  of  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Academy. 

33.  The  Board  of  Masters  shall  immediately  ar- 
range, and  may  from  time  to  time  modify,  a course  of 
education,  specifying  what  classes  ought  to  be  taken 
simultaneously  by  each  pupil  at  each  stage  of  his 
education. 

34.  The  discipline  of  the  Academy,  except  in  the 
dismissal  of  pupils  nominated  to  receive  free  education, 
shall  rest  entirely  with  the  Principal  or  Rector  and  the 
Masters. 

35.  The  duty  of  the  Principal  or  Rector  shall  be— 

(1)  To  teach  such  classes  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Council  according  to  the  30th  of  these  Rules  : — 

(2)  To  see  that  the  several  Masters  employ  proper 
Assistants,  and  that  the  Masters  and  Assistants  attend 
regularly  and  efficiently  to  their  duties,  follow  proper 
methods  of  teaching,  use  proper  books,  and  generally 
conduct  themselves  with  fidelity  and  propriety.  If 
any  Master  shall  disregard  the  directions  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Principal  shall  bring  his  conduct  before  the 
Board  of  Masters  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards, 
if  necessary,  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  they 
may  see  fit. 

36.  The  Museum  and  Library,  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  Academy,  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Council,  but  in  regard  to  their  use  by 
the  Masters  and  Pupils,  they  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Masters,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Council. 

37.  Bye-Laws  to  regulate  matters  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  these  Rules  may  be  made  by  the  Patrons, 
Principal  or  Rector,  and  Masters,  at  their  Annual 
Meeting  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  held,  or  at  any 
adjournment  thereof,  provided  that  such  bye-laws  shall 
contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  these  fimdamental  Rules,  and  provided  that  every 
such  bye-law  has  been  previously  approved  of  by  two 
Meetings  of  Council,  between  which  not  less  than  seven 
days  shall  have  intervened. 

Regulations  Concerning  Scholarships. 

THE  MAXWELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1.  Each  Maxwell  Scholarship  shall  be  tenable  for 
four  years,  subject  to  approval  and  dismissal  by  the 
Directors,  as  provided  in  the  seventh  of  the  foregoing 
rules. 

2.  Candidates  to  compete  for  the  Maxwell  Scholar- 
ship shall  be  nominated  in  the  following  manner. 
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For  each  vacant  Scholarship,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  through  a com- 
mittee of  their  body  or  otherwise  as  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine,  and  in  what  manner 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  may  nominate 
six  candidates  ; and  two  other-  candidates  may  be 
selected  by  a preliminary  examination  out  of  persons 
in  like  manner  nominated  through  committees  or 
otherwise  by  the  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Ireland, 
who  hold  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  doctrinal  portion 
of  the  Westminister  Shorter  Catechism  as  aforesaid, 
although  they  may  object  to  subscription  to  a creed ; 
and  each  body  containing  fewer  than  twenty  congre- 
gations may  send  one  competitor  to  this  preliminary 
examination,  and  a body  containing  in  Ireland  twenty 
or  more  congregations,  may  send  one  competitor  for 
every  ten  congregations.  A congregation  which  has 
never  had  a minister  shall  not  be  counted,  and  where 
two  or  more  congregations  are  under  the  pastoral 


charge  of  one  minister,  they  shall  count  as  one  congre- 
gation, and  inasmuch  as  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
different  Presbyterian  bodies  may  in  process  of  time 
change  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  these  bodies,  or 
by  other  causes,  therefore  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates to  be  nominated,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  shall  be  nominated  by  the  different  bodies,  also 
the  number  of  competitors  to  be  sent  forward  to  the 
preliminary  examination,  may  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  by  the  council  of  the  Academy  as  they  may  think 
fit,  on  a representation  from  any  of  the  bodies  con- 
cerned. The  bodies  whom  this  rule  at  present  entitles 
to  send  forward  Candidates  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, are  the  Seceding  Synod  of  Ireland,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod,  commonly  called  Covenanters, 
and  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  also 
commonly  called  Covenanters. 


APPENDIX  L. 


A General  Statement  of  Moneys  received  on  Account  of  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society 
being  the  Produce  of  their  Estates,  Fisheries,  &c.,  together  with  the  Expenditure  of  the  same 
from  the  12th  day  of  February,  1878,  to  the  11th  day  of  February,  1879. 


Receipt. 


Expenditure. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Balance  of  last  year's  Account  . 2,535  7 91 

Derry  and  Liberties  . . . 6,939  17  31 

Coleraine 2,064  15  l 

Culmore  Fort  and  Lands,  Sc.  . 802  19  10 


9,607  12  21 

Less  abatements  to  Tenants  88  3 10 

9,719  8 4£ 

For  Fisheries’ Rent,  1876  ....  5,09'i  0 0 

For  Rent  of  Lough  Foyle  Slobs  . . . 700  0 0 

Quit- Rents  from  the  Grocers’  Company,  1 year, 

to  25th  March.  1878  21  1 5 

Quit-Rents  from  the  Skinners’  Company,  1 year, 

to  25th  March,  1878  17  2 4 

Fee-Farm  Grant  Account  . . . . 6 18 

Sale  of  Property 173  17  3 

Amount  transferred  from  Derry  Bridge  Ac- 
count ........  476  0 2 

Portion  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  Land  by  Derry 

Bridge  Commissioners 319  10  0 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account  . . . . 48  16  5 


Examined  and  compared  with  the  Accounts 
referred  to  in  the  within  Account;  and  we 
find  the  Balance  to  be  £816  2s.  1U  in  favour 
of  the  Society.  As  witness  our  hands  this 
11  th  day  of  February,  1879. 


Permanent  Payments,  Crown  Rents,  &c. 

See  Account  No.  1 

Grants  to  Schools,  Londonderry,  ,,  No.  2 

,,  Culmore  ,,  No.  3 

,,  Coleraine  ,.  No.  4 

Charitable  Contributions,  L’derry  ,,  No.  5 
,,  Culmore  ,,  No.  6 

,,  Coleraine ,,  No.  7 

Corporation  of  Londonderry,  the  Mayor,  Recor- 
der, and  other  officers,  1878  . . . . 

In  aid  of  Public  Improvements,  Building  Ex- 
penses, Sc.,  in  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and 
Culmore 


£ s.  d. 

1,401  15  91 

2,477  12  0 
60  0 0 
980  18  6 
483  5 0 
180  0 0 
266  0 0 

1,200  0 0 


4,552  16  7 


General  and  Incidental  Charges — Ireland. 


Incidental  Charges 265  0 0 

Law  Expenses 334  12  4 

Purchase  of  Property 548  5 3 

General  and  Incidental  Expenses — Ireland. 

Salaries — General  Agent  and  Deputy  Vice-Ad- 
miral, Surveyor,  Bailiff  of  Culmore  Fort  and 

Lands,  Sc. , and  others 1 ,308  3 0 

Visitation  Expenses,  1878  ....  878  6 II 


Furniture,  Repairs,  Drainage  Works,  Ac.,  for 
Government  House  and  Society’s  Office,  Derry  236  18  7 


General  and  Incidental  Charges — England. 


Law  Expenses 256  19  0 

Loans  Repaid 34 1 o I 

Interest . . 668  6 3 


SYDNEY  IIEDLEY  WATERLOW, 
Alderman,  Governor. 

JOSEPH  BECK,  Deputy  Governor. 
JOHN  STAPLES,  Alderman. 

HUGH  M‘CABE. 

HENRY  GREENE. 

WILLIAM  BRAHAM. 

ROWLAND  FAULKNER  POTTER. 
GEORGE  MANNERS. 

FREDERIC  ALGAR. 


General  and  Incidental  Expenses — England. 

Porter’s  Wages,  £104  0s.  Oil.  Pension  to  Widow 

of  late  Clerk,  £26  1 Os.  Od 130  10  0 

Coals,  Gas,  Printing.  Stationery,  Insurances, 

Repairs  to  Irish  Chamber,  &c.  . . . 338  0 0 

Salaries  . . . ...  . . 713  0 0 

The  Deputy  Governor  and  Assistant  Governors, 
for  their  Attendances,  Sc.,  at  Meetings  held 
during  the  year,  1878-9  ....  495  16  9 


Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Property.  Placed  to  Deposit 
Account  in  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland, 

Londonderry 173  17  3 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  viz. : — 

Cash  Balance  in  Union  Bank  £ s.  d. 

of  London  . . . 124  6 10 

Arrears  of  Rent  . . . 1,334  4 95 

1,458  11  75 

Less  amount  overdrawn  on 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, Londonderry  . 642  9 6 

810  2 1} 

£19,107  5 5 

2X2 


£19,107  5 5 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Account  No.  1 — Permanent  Payments,  &c. 


Account  No.  2— Donations  to  Schools — Londonderry. 


1613  Lough  Foyle  College,  or  Londonderry  Free 
School,  per  Treasurer  .... 
1846  Ditto,  No.  1 Exhibition  (to  ditto),  H. 
Stewart,  half-year 

,,  Ditto,  No.  2 Exhibition  (to  ditto),  E. 

Hogben,  one  year  .... 
,,  Ditto,  No.  3 Exhibition  (to  ditto),  J.  G. 

Thompson,  one  year  .... 
,,  Ditto,  No.  4 Exhibition  (to  ditto),  J.  G. 

Bury,  half-year 

,,  Ditto,  No.  5 Exhibition  (to  ditto),  G.  P. 
Church,  half-year  . . . . 

1875  Ditto,  No.  1 House  Scholarship,  Charles 
Elliot  Moore,  half-year  . 

,,  .Ditto,  No.  1 House  Scholarship,  E.  L. 

Dnnne,  half-year  .... 
,,  Ditto,  No.  2 House  Scholarship,  W.  N. 
Newell,  half-year  .... 


1826  Poor  School  ......  30 

,,  Presbyterian  First  Congregation  Male  School  20 

,,  Ditto,  ditto,  FemaleSchool  20 

1 830  St.  Columb’s  National  Schools  ...  20 

1835  Pump-street  Female  School  . . . 20 

,,  Racecourse  Bog  Schools  . . . • 15 

,,  Bally magrorty  Schools  . ...  15 

1836  Dean  and  Curates'  Sunday  Schools  . . 10  1 

,,  Shantallow  National  Schools  . . . 10 

,,  Glendermot  Churchyard  School  . . 10 

,,'  Erasmus  Smith’s  (now  Free  Church)  Sun- 
day Schools 1° 

„ Fawney  Cross  Schools  ....  5 

V,  Cabry  Schools  . ...  . . 10 

1837  Presbyterian  First  Congregation  Sunday 

Schools 5 

,,  Greencastle  Schools  . . . • • Ip 

,,  Great  James-street  Sunday  Schools  . 5 

„ Caw  Schools 10 

1838  Infant  Schools 20 

,,  Ennishowen,  Shrovehead,  and  Moville 

Schools  5 

1841  Clooney  Female  Day  School  . . • 10 

,,  Bally  ratten  Schools  ....  5 

1842  Waterside  National  Schools  ...  15 

„ Lower  Cumber  Parochial  Schools  . . 5 

1873  Ditto,  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  5 

1841  Presbyterian  Third  Congregation  Sunday 

Schools 5 

1845  Presbyterian  Fourth  Congregation  Sunday 

Schools  . . . • • J 

,,  Carrigan’s  Male  Schools  . • . . • 3 

Carrigan’s  Female  Schools  ...  3 

1865  Carrigan’s  Sunday  Schools  ...  3 

1845  Teacher  of  Rossnagallagh  School  . • 15 

, , Tura  Schools  . . • • • 3 

,,  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools  ...  5 

1846  Clarendon-street  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Sunday  Schools  • 5 

, , Presbyterian  Second  Congregation  Sunday 

Schools  '. . V • 5 

,,  Waterside  Reformed  Presbyterian  Schools  10 

185ii  Waterside  Reformed  Presbyterian  Sabbath 

School  5 

,,  Waterside  Wesleyan  Sabbath  School 

Donation  2 

1847  Drung  National  Schools  ....  5 

,,  Carrowbegs  National  Schools  ...  5 

1852  Strand-road  National  Day  Schools  . . 7 : 

1856  Ditto,  ditto,  Teacher 

of  Cutting-out  Work  . . . 2 ■ 

1853  Derry  National  Female  School  . . 10 

1854  Glendermot  Church  Sunday  School  and 

Lending  Library 1 0 

„ Rossnagallagh  Wesleyan  Methodist  School  10 

1856  Rossnagallagh  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sab- 
bath School  . • • • 5 

1855  Racecourse  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  5 


Account  No.  2 — Londonderry — con. 

Ori^nM  Grant.  £ s-  d. 

1858.  Cloghore  or  Greers' Tower  School  . . 5 0 0 

1864  Muff  School  . . . . . . 5 0 0 

1865  Primitive  Wesleyan  Society  Sunday  Schools  5 0 0 

„ Trustees  of  Magee  College,  Salary  to  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  . 250  0 0 

„ Trustees  of  Magee  College  towards  General 

Expenses  for  three  years,  sixth  half-year  50-  0 0 

1875  Trus.  of  Magee  College,  Additional  Grant  50  0 0 

1866  Ballougry  School,  Master  . . . 26  0 0 

1878  Ditto,  Assistant.  Teacher  . 10  0 0 

1 869  Ballougry  School  Treat  . Donation  10  0 0 

1866  Clooney-terrace  Presbyterian  Day  Schools  10  0 0 

,,  Ditto,  ditto,  Sabbath  Schools  5 0 0 

1870  Monreagh  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  . 3 0 0 

1871  Sheriff's  Mountain  National  School  . 10  0 0 

1873  Bemiett-strcet  School  . . . . 10  0 0 

1874  Bennett-street  Sabbath  School  . . 5 0 0 

,,  Rosemount  School 10  0 0 

1876  Ditto  Sabbath  School  . . . 5 0 0 

1875  Crcevagh  Sunday  School  . . . 10  0 0 

„ Derry  School  of  Art,  for  three  years  from 

1st  January,  1878,  first  year  . . 25  0 ,0 

„ Derry  School  of  Art,  Donation  . . 50  0 0 

1664  Derry  Model  School  for  Prizes,.  1 year  . 50  0 0 

1875  Londonderry  Academical  Institution  . 210  0 0 

„ Ditto,  Donation  200  0 0 

,,  Ditto,  .£  1 00  per  annum  for 

three  years,  first  half-year  . . . 50  0 0 

,,  Knowhead  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School, 

Donation  and  Grant  of  Books  . . 10  0 0 

£2,477  12 


Account  No  3 — Donations  to  Schools — Cvdmore. 

• £ s.  d. 

1837  Culmore  Schools,  Master  . . 25  0 0 

1868  Ditto,  Assistant  Mistress  . 20  0 0 

,,  Ditto,  Premiums  to  Scholars 

Donation  10  0 0 

1871  Sunday  School 5 0 0 

£60  0 0 


Account  No.  4 — Donations  to  Schools — Coleraine. 

£ s.  d. 

1613  Master  of  the  Society’s  School  for  Boys  . 60  0 0 

Mistress  of  the  Society’s  School  for  Girls  40  0 0 

1869  Third  Mistress,  ditto,  ditto,  . 12  0 0 

1871  Fourth  Mistress,  ditto,  ditto,  . 10  0 0 

1867  First  Assist.  Teacher,  Soeiety’s  Male  School  30  0 0 

4,  Second  ditto  ditto,  20  0 0 

1874  Third  ditto  ditto,  10  0 0 

1613  Teacher  of  Cutting-out  Work,  School  for 

Girls 40  0 0 

,,  Allowance  for  Fuel  at  the  Society’s  Schools  35  0 0 

,,  Additional  Grant  for  Master’s  Residence  . 5 0 0 

1876  Ditto,  Mistress’s  ditto  . 5 0 0 

1613  Premiums  for  Boys 10  0 0 

„ Ditto  for  Girls 10  0 0 

,,  Rewards  for  Boys 5 0 0 

,,  Ditto  for  Girls 5 0 0 

,,  Secretaries  of  Society's  Schools  . . 21  0 0 

1869  Porter  Society’s  Schools  . . . . 40  0 0 

1613  Incidental  Expenses,  &c.,  of  Society’s 

School  for  Boys 30  0 o 

,,  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  for  Girls  30  0 0 
,,  Lending  Libraries  for  the  Soeiety’s  Schools  10  0 0 

1835  Coleraine  Infant  Schools  . . . . 80  0 0 

1869  Incidental  Expenses  of  ditto  . . . 20  0 0 

„ Coleraine  Infant  Schoolmistress  in  lieu  of 

House  . . . . . 10  0 0 

1874  Third  Assistant  Mistress  . . . . 10  0 0 

,,  Gratuities  to  Scholars  . . . . 17  8 6 

565  8 6 

1832  Bohill  and  Ballyclaber  Male  School  . 15  0 0 

,,  Ditto,  ditto.  FemaleSchool  . 10  0 0 

1835  Killowen  Female  School  . . . . 12  0 0 

,,  Ditto  Premiums  for  Children  . . 5 0 0 

,,  Cranagh  Hill  School  . . . . 5 0 0 

,,  Coleraine  Parish  Church  Sunday  Schools  6 0 0 

1846  National  Schools  . ..  . . . 6 0 0 

,,  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools  . . . 5 0 0 

,,  Killowen  National  Schools  . . . 5 0 0 

,,  Ballyrashnne  Agricultural  Nat.  Schools  . 5 0 0 

,,  Tulland’s  Sunday  Schools  . . . 5 0 0 

1851  Castle  Roe  Schools 6 0 0 

1853  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  . . 5 0 0 

,,  Second  ditto,  ditto  . . 5 0 0 

,,  Third  ditto,  ditto  . . 5 0 0 

1856  Dam  Head  School 5 0 0 

1858  Duninore  Church  Educational  Society  . 5 0.0 

1859  Coleraine  Congregational  Sabbath  School  5 0 0 

"""  Coleraine  Free  Evening  and  Ragged  Schools  21  0 0 
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Account  No.  4 — Coleraine — con. 

itoof  t 

) Coleraine  Academical  Institution 

Ditto,  ditto,  Special  Grant 

Donation 

Ditto,  ditto,  . . ditto 

Ditto,  ditto,  Special  Grant  to 
Head  Master  . . . . • 

2 Articlave  School,  near  Castlerock  . 

1 Baptist  Sunday  School  . - . • 

Killowen  Church  Sunday  School  Donation 
Coleraine  Model  School  lor  Prizes,  half-year 
Ditto  Science  and  Art  Classes  for 
Prizes,  half  year  . 


Account  No.  5 — Charitable  Donations — Londonderry. 

£ s.  d. 

1820  Indigent  Room  Keepers  or  Ladies’  Penny 

Society 40  0 0 

,,  Infirmary 47  10  0 

1830  Female  Penitentiary  - . . ■ 20  0 0 

1840  Derry  and  Ruphoe  Additional  Curates’ 

Fund  Society  . . . . . 10  0 0 

1870  Cathedral:  Grant  towards  maintaining 

Fabric,  one  year 00  0 0 

1840  Cathedral  Choir 20  0 0 

1875  Cathedral,  Additional  Grant  . . . 40  0 0 

1846  John  Platt  ....  Annuity  20  0 0 

1853  Derry  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Society 5 5 0 

1854  North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society, 

for  Premiums  . . . . • 25  0 0 

1356  Derry  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  10  0 0 

,,  Derry  Young  Men’s  Literary  Association  10  o o 

1865  Derry  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  . . 25  0 0 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland 

Donation,  1877  5 0 C 

1 terry  Boating  Club  . ditto  10  0 C 

Greencastle  Life  Boat  . ditto  5 0 C 

The  Misses  Stewart  . ditto  5 0 t 

Foyle  Rowing  Club  . ditto  10  0 C 

Miss  Babington,  half-year  . . • 15  0 C 

M.  Curry,  late  Teacher  Rossnagallagli 


Account  No.  5 — Londonderry — con. 

Derry  Coal  Fund  . . . Donation 

H.1UI.  the  Dukeof  ConnaughtTestimonial 
Fund  .....  Donation 
W.  Roddy  . . . . ditto 

Killea  Gardening  Society  . ditto 
M.  Maginness  . . . ditto 

S.  O’Hara  . . . . ditto 


Account  No.  6 — Charitable  Donations — Culrnor 

1 868  Incumbent  of  Culmore  Endowment 

1869  Grant  to  Incumbent  .... 

Poor  of  Culmore  • • .Donation 

George  Little.  Pension,  one  year  . . 

Culmore  Gardening  Society  . Donation 


Account  No.  7 — Charitable  Donations — 

1836  Clothing  for  the  Poor  . 

1838  Coleraine  District  Farming  Society 
1846  Ditto  ditto  for  Premiums 

1842  Church  Choir 

1864  Coleraine  Church,  for  Organist  . . 

1871  Ditto,  Grant  towards  main- 
taining the  Fabric  for  1878  . . 

1864  Coleraine  Mechanics’ Institute 

186  ) Margaret  Canning  . . . Annuity 

1871  John  Cnnning,  late  Head  Master.  Society’ 

School Annuity 

1873  A.  and  E.  M‘Cormack  (£10  each  for  three 
years),  4th  and  5th  half-years 
Bann  Rowing  Club  . . Donation,  1878 

1876  William  Young,  late  Secretary  Society’ 
School  : Pension 

E.  M‘Leese,  late  Teacher  o 

School Donation 

Coleraine  Literary  Club : Gran 

Donation 

Coleraine  Relief  Fund  . . ditto 


£433  5 o 

-Culmore. 

£ s.  d. 
75  o 0 
50  0 0 
20  0 0 
30  0.0 
5 0 0 

£180 

0 0 

-Coleraine. 

£ 

s.  d. 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

15 

0 0 

30 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

' 30 

0 0 

' 60. 

0 0 

! 20 

0 0 

1 10 

10  0 

l 10 

0 0 

l 10 

0 0 

1 10 

o o 
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Scheme  for  the  Management  of  the  Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan 
Daughters  of  Soldiers. 


In  Chancery— Master  Murphy. 

Monday,  26th  Oct.,  1863. 

It  is  Ordered  by  the  said  Master  as  follows,  tbat 
is  to  say  : — 

Firstly, — Tbat  tbe  following  persons  be  appointed 
Governors  to  carry  out  tbe  direction  of  the  Will  of 
John  Drummond,  deceased,  in  reference  to  the  Legacy 
of  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds,  in  said  Will  men- 
tioned : — 

The  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
for  the  time  being,  President. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  for 
the  time  being,  Vice-President. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Tire  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  the  Dublin  Division. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  the  Cavalry  Brigade  at 
Dublin. 

The  Deputy  Adjutant- General  to  tlie  Forces  in  Ireland. 

The  Deputy  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Officer  commanding  the  Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland. 

The  Officer  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Ireland. 
The  Inspecting  Field  Officer,  Dublin  District. 

The  Military  Secretary,  Royal  Hospital  Kilinainham,  not 
being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  Military  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel. 
The  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Dublin  Division,  not 
being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  Assistant  Quartermaster- General,  Dublin  Division,  not 
being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  Commanding  Officer,  Royal  Engineers,  Dublin  Dis- 
trict, not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
'llie  Commanding  Officer,  Royal  Artillery,  Dublin  Dis- 
trict, not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 


The  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
Ireland,  not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel. 
The  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  Royal  Engineers  in 
Ireland,  not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Army  in  Ireland. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Magazine  Fort,  Plicenix 
Park,  not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant -Colonel. 
The  Town  Major  of  Dublin,  not  being  under  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  the  Infantry  Brigade  at 
Dublin. 

Tlie  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School ; 

and  . 

All  Officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Army  doing  duty  m Dublin, 
not  being  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel, 

(All  for  the  time  being.). 

The  Right  Honorable  Abraham  Brewster. 

Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  K.C.B. 

Alexander  Parker,  Esq.,  J.F. 

James  Robinson,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Robinson,  Esq. 

Secondly — That  the  Governors  shall  forthwith  take 
all  proper  steps  to  establish  an  Institution,  to  be 
called  “ Tbe  Drummond  Institution,  for  the  Orphan 
Daughters  of  Soldiers.” 

Thirdly — That  tbe  Design  of  the  Institution  shall 
be  to  Maintain,  Educate,  and  Apprentice,  or  otherwise 
provide  for,  the  Female  Orphans  of  Soldiers. 

Fourthly — That,  in  tlie  selection  of  children  for  ad- 
mission to  tlie  Institution,  preference  in  general  shall 
be  given,  first,  to  children  bereft  of  parents  ; 
secondly,  to  those  whose  fathers  have  been  killed,  or 
have  died  on  foreign  or  home  service ; thirdly,  to 
those  that  have  lost  their  mothers,  and  whose  fathers 
are  absent  on  duty  abroad ; and  fourthly,  in  case  no 
child  of  any  of  the  three  foregoing  classes  shall  be 
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proposed  or  eligible  for  admission,  or  in  case,  after 
providing  for  such  three  classes,  the  funds  of  the 
charity  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  to  those  whose  fathers  are  ordered  abroad 
on  foreign  service,  or  whose  parents  have  other 
children  to  maintain. 

Fifthly — That  the  Governors  shall  be  at  liberty,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  either  to  rent  a suit- 
able house,  or  to  procure  a piece  of  ground  and  erect 
thereon  a proper  building,  and  to  appoint  a Chaplain 
and  other  Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  Religion, 
Treasurer-,  Secretary,  Surgeon,  Matron,  Teachers,  and 
Servants,  at  such  salaries  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
Governors  shall  think  fit,  having  regard  to  the  funds 
for  the  time  being  at  their  disposal. 

Sixthly — That  the  Governor’s  shall  make  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Institution  and  of  the 
School  for  Female  Orphans,  to  be  established  in  con- 
nexion therewith. 

Seventhly — That  the  Institution  shall  be  conducted, 
as  directed  by  the  Testator,  John  Drummond,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Phcenix 
Park,  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  he  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  that  Corporation,  and  with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  now  in  force  for  the  government  of  said 
School. 

Eightly — -That  a Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Go- 
vernor’s be  elected  by  them,  who  shall  assemble  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  if  specially  required,  to  transact 
business  ; and  the  Committee  shall  have  power  from 
time  to  time  to  appoiut  a Sub-Committee,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  persons. 

Ninthly — That  whenever  a vacancy  shall  take  place 
in  the  Committee,  by  death,  resignation,  non-atten- 
dance at  Committee  meetings  for  six  months  success- 
ively, or  otherwise  howsoever,  the  Governors  may 
supply  such  vacancy  by  electing  a new  Member  of 
Committee,  a special  General  Board  being  summoned 
for  the  purpose. 


Tenthly — That  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  appoint  a Committee  of 
Ladies,  being  the  wives  of  Governor’s,  , to  super- 
intend the  domestic  details  of  the  Institution. 

Eleventhly — That  no  Governor  shall  at  any  time 
be  eligible  to  any  office  of  the  Institution  to  which  any 
emolument  shall  belong. 

Twelfthly — That  the  funds  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Governors  shall  consist,  firstly,  of  the  divi- 
dends on  said  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  and  Consols  ; 
secondly,  of  such  portions  of  said  Stock  and  Consols 
as  the  Court  of  Chancery  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct ; and  thirdly,  of  such  sums  as  shall  be  contri- 
buted, granted,  or  bequeathed  to  the  Institution. 

Thirteenthly — That  the  Funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Governors  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
or  in  such  other  Bank  as  the  Governors  at  a General 
Meeting  shall  direct,  to  the  credit  of  an  account  to  be 
opened  for  the  purpose. 

Fourteenthly — That  the  Governors  shall  have  pro- 
vided all  necessary  Minute  and  Account  Books,  in 
which  respectively  the  proceedings  and  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Charity 
shall  be  duly  and  properly  entered. 

Fifteenthly — That  the  Committee  shall,  twice  in 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  deemed  expedient,  vouch  and 
audit  the  detailed  accounts  to  be  so  kept;  and  when 
so  audited,  same  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman 
and  two  of  the  Committee  present  at  such  audit. 

.Sixteenth!)' — That  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittees for  the  past  year  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  a General  Board  of  Governors,  to  be 
assembled  in  November  of  each  year  ; and  that  a new 
Committee  of  Seven  shall  be  elected  and  appointed 
from  the  body  of  Govei-nors  on  the  occasion  of  such 
assembling. 

Seventeentlily — That  a Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  and  a statement  of  their  accounts  so 
vouched  and  audited,  shall  be  printed  and  circulated 
every  November. 


APPENDIX  N. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  “Drummond”  Institution,  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of  Soldiers, 
adopted  at  a General  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Drummond  Institution,  held  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  21st  March,  1864. 


George  Brown,  g.c.b.,  k.ii.,  Ac.,  &c.,  General, 
.Chairman’  and  Vice-President. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  or  Chairman,  pre- 
siding at  any  meeting  of  Governors,  will  regulate  the 
proceedings  thereof. 

The  Vice-President  will  name  the  particular  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  General  Meeting  in  Novem- 
ber of  each  year,  and  notice  thereof  in  writing  shall 
be  given  to  each  of  this  Governor’s  for  the  time  being, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  then  residing  in  Ireland, 
three  days  before  the  day  on  which  such  Meeting  is 
intended  to  be  held  ; and  in  case  default  shall  be  made 
by  the  Vice-President  in  appointing  such  day  and 
place  for  holding  such  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
in  giving  three  days’  notice  thereof  in  any  particular 
year,  then  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  for  that 
year  shall  be  held  at  the  Drummond  Institution,  on 
the  last  day  of  November  in  such  year,  unless  such 
day  shall  happen  on  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  Monday 
following. 

The  Governors  may  hold  Special  General  Meetings 
as  often  and  when  and  where  they  shall  think  meet, 
and  the  Vice  President  for  the  time  being,  and  also 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  shall  respectively  have  power 
from  time  to  time,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  sum- 
mon and  convene  such  Special  General  Meeting. 

At  General  Meetings,  Special  or  Annual,  five  Gover- 
nors sliall  constitute  a quorum. 


The  Committee  of  Seven  shall  meet  once  in  every 
month,  between  the  1 st  and  8th  days  of  such  month, 
or  oftener  as  need  shall  require,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Governors,  or  the  V ice-President,  or  the 
President  shall  appoint,  and  three  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  shall  be  ex-oflicio  members 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  are  to  carry  into  execution 
such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  made  by  the  Boai’d  of  Governors. 

Admission. 

No  girl’s  name  shall  be  registered  for  admission 
until  a certificate  shall  have  first  been  obtained  from 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Regiment,  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Depot  to  which  her  father  belonged,  that  she  is 
the  legitimate  child,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  of  a Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  or  Soldier  of  the  Army,  or  of  a 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  or  Soldier  deceased  or  dis- 
charged, and  that  she  was  born  while  such  Soldier  was 
serving,  or  in  due  time  afterwards. 

Girls  will  be  admitted  from  7 to  12  years  of  age,  and 
no  girl  shall  remain  at  the  Institution  after  having 
attained  the  age  of  17  ; but  girls  may  be  permitted  to 
take  service  at  14,  as  under-servants,  but  not  as  ser- 
vants, of  all  work,  application  in.  writing  being  first 
made  to  the  Committee  through  the  Matron. 

Before  any.  child  be  admitted  the  surviving  parent 
(or  guardian)  or  souie  respectable  person  must  sign  an 
undertaking  to  remove  her  from  the  Institution  at 
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aiiy  time  within  three  months  after  being  called  on  to 
do  so  by  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

No  girl  shall  be  admitted  who  has  any  bodily  or 
mental  defect  which  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Institution,  disqualify  her  for 
earning  her  livelihood  by  domestic  service  or  otlier- 

j Education. 

The  gii-ls  are  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  needlework,  and  in  all  branches  of  house- 
hold service  and  useful  practical  education. 

All  girls  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  they 
profess  when  they  enter,  until  they  leave  the  Institu- 
tion, and  no  officer  or  servant  therein  shall  attempt  to 
tamper  or  interfere  with  them  in  this  respect,  on  penalty 
of  dismissal. 

Every  Protestant  child,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  read, 
shall  be  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note,  or  comment, 
and  with  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-Book.  A 
similar  boon  is  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children, 
should  they  wish  to  be  supplied  with  the  Douay  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  under  the  same  restrictions. 

Every  child,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  shall  be 
allowed  to  carry  her  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  away 
with  her. 

Finance. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  will  superintend  all  matters 
relating  to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  at, the  disposal 
of  the  Governors  ; and  will  examine,  at  the  following 
stated  periods,  viz.,  monthly,  half-yearly,  and  annually, 
the  Acting  Treasurer’s  several  account-books,  and  when 
satisfied  that  each  item  of  disbursement  has  been  ex- 
pended under  due  authority,  and  is  supported  by  the 
requisite  vouchers,  and  that  the  accounts  are  correct,  the 
Chairman  will  certify  the  same,  by  subscribing  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  each  account,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

“ Examined  and  approved. 

“ , Chairman. 

“ : — , Date.” 

Committee  of  Ladies. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  will  meet  at  the  Sc  hoolhouse 
on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month,  at  half-past  one 
o’clock,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  consider 
necessary. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  will  visit 
the  Institution,  and  superintend  the  domestic  details ; 
see  that  the  pupils  are  provided  with  suitable  work, 
and  are  properly  instructed  in  household  economy,  anc 
make  suggestions  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose,  tc 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  for  the  efficient  working  of 
the  Institution. 

Visiting  Governor. 

A Governor  will  visit  the  Institution  at  least  once  a 
fortnight,  receiving  written  notice,  from  the  Secretary, 
of  the  day  on  which  that  period  will  commence. 

Should  the  Governor,  so  summoned,  be  unable  to 
attend,  he  will  be  good  enough  to  apprize  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice. 

The  Visiting  Governor  will  be  pleased  to  make  his 
report  (in  a book  which  will  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose) of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  several 
depai'tments  of  the  Institution. 

The  Visiting  Governor’s  Report  Book,  will  be  laid 


before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven. 

The  Visiting  Governor  may  suspend  from  duty  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  any  person  em- 
ployed by  the  Institution  whose  misconduct  may 
deserve  it : and  thereupon  make  such  temporary  ar- 
rangements for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  person 
suspended,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  Secretary  and  Acting  Treasures'. 

The  Secretary  will  summon  all  meetings  of  the  Go- 
vernors, causing  written  notices  of  such  meetings  to  be 
delivered  to  or  left  at  the  usual  place  of  residence  of 
each  Governor  in  the  case  of  a general  meeting,  and  of 
each  member  of  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  a meeting 
of  Committee,  three  days  befox-e  the  day  on  which  such 
meeting  is  to  be  held. 

In  the  notices  for  extraordinary  or  special  meetings 
(of  a General  Board  or  of  Committee)  the  cause  of  such 
meeting  is  to  be  inserted. 

He  will  attend  all  meetings  of  Governors,  and  take 
down  accurately  and  preserve  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  produce  them,.faix-ly  written,  in  a book, 
at  the  next  succeeding  meeting,  or  whenever  i-equired 
by  a Governor. 

The  Secretary  will  be  immediately  amenable  to  the 
Vice-Pi-esident  and  Committee  of  Seven. 

He  shall  keep  such  books  as  the  Committee  may 
direct. 

He  is  to  keep  and  deliver  out  all  such  stationery 
and  books  as  may  be  required  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Ixxstitution  upon  requisitions  signed  by  the 
Matron. 

He  is  to  warn  in  due  time  the  Visiting  Governor  for 
the  fortnight  ensuing,  requesting  a l-eply  in  case  such 
Governor  cannot  attend,  in  order  that  the  next  may 
be  summoned. 

He  is  to  produce  when  required  by  aixy  member  of 
the  Committee,  all  books,  returns,  papers,  and  corres- 
pondence belonging  to  the  Institution. 

He  is  to  visit  the  Institution  frequently,  and  see 
that  proper  order  and  cleanliness  are  maintained,  and 
report  any  irregularity  to  the  Visiting  Governor. 

The  Secx-etary,  as  Acting  Treasurer,  shall  i-eceive  all 
sums  of  money  ordered  by  the  Committee  by  cheques, 
signed  by  two  Membei'S  of  the  Committee,  and  shall 
pay  the  same  conforcnably  to  the  Committee’s  instruc- 

He  shall  at  once  lodge  in  the  Bank  of  Ii'eland,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Institution,  all  such  sums  of  money  as  he 
may  receive  on  its  behalf,  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee. 

He  must  examine,  check,  and  keep,  accurately,  all 
accounts  of  the  Institution,  and  be  furnished  with 
proper  books  for  the  purpose,  and  he  must  find  security 
for  a sum  of  not  less  than  £200. 

General  Rules. 

All  Governoi'S  or  other  persons  visiting  the  School 
shall  write  their  name  in  the  Visitors’  Book ; and  this 
book  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  at  every  monthly 
meeting  of  Governors  for  their  inspection. 

None  of  these  rules  shall  be  altered  or  repealed 
without  the  sanction  of  a General  Meeting ; but  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  Committee  of  Seven  may  make 
a new  Rule  to  provide  for  any  special  case  requiring 
an  exception  from  any  of  the  foregoing  rules : their 
orders  to  remain  in  force  until  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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Scheme  for  the  Administration  of  Joseph  Brown’s  Trust  Estate,  Co.  Down. 


High  Court  of  Justice,  Ireland. 

Chancery  Division. 

Master  of  the  Bolls. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Bequest  contained  in  the  "W  ill 
of  •)  oseph  Brown,  late  of  Portavogie,  in  the  County  of 
Down,  gentleman,  of  the  surplus  remaining  of  the 
income  of  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  Estate, 
after  answering  the  Annuities  by  the  said  Will 
bequeathed.  And  in  the  matter  of  the  52nd  George 
III.,  chap.  101, 

Scheme  for  the  application  of  the  said  surplus  income 
. (if  any)  in  each  year. 

In  every  year  in  which  there  shall  be  a surplus  after 
answering  the  trusts  of  the  Will,  and  providing  for 
the  .expenses  of  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  the  same 
shall  be  applied  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  such  non- 
sectai-ian  Schools  in  the  county  of  Down,  as  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Joseph 
Brown,  shall  select,  by  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 
prizes  among  the  children  attending  such  Schools, 
according  to  the  following  rules: — 

Surplus  how  divided. 

1.  Such  surplus,  after  deducting  such  sum  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Examiner  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  the 
Trustees  shall  annually  determine  upon,  and  all  other 
expenses  properly  incurred  in  the  annual  carrying  out 
of  this  scheme,  shall  be  divided  among  the  selected 
Schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  scholars  in  such  Schools  respectively,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  day  of  December,  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  such  division. 

Schools  Entitled. 

2.  The  Manager  of  any  School  who  desires  that  it 
shall  share  in  such  division,  shall  send  in  an  applica- 
tion in  a form  to  be  settled  by  the  Trustees. 

3.  The  Trustees  in  selecting  any  School  shall  fix  the 
number  of  years  (not  exceeding  five),  during  which  it 
shall  continue  to  share  in  the  division.  The  Trustees 
may  in  any  year  (although  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  years  has  not  expired)  withdraw  the  Grant 
from  such  school,  provided  always  that  the  Trustees 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal,  on  or  before  the  1st 
February  next  after  an  examination  holden  in  such 
School,  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained.  The 
notice  shall  be  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and  either 
delivered  or  sent  by  post  addressed  to  the  Manager  of 
his  last  known  place  of  address,  and  a copy  thereof 
delivered  or  sent  by  post  to  the  head  teacher  of  .the 
School.  . 

4.  The  Manager  of  each  selected  .School  shall  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  send  to  the 
Trustees  a notice  in  a form  to  be  settled  by  the 
Trustees,  containing  the  address  of  the  Manager,  the 
name  of  the  head  teacher,  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  School,  and  all  such  other  information  as  the 
Trustees  shall  require. 

5.  A School  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  sharing 
in  auv  division  by  having  been-  selected  to  share  in  a 
previous  division. 

6.  Any  sejpqtion  of  Schools  to  share  in  the  division 
shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Managers  of  the  respective  Schools 
selected,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  in  the  year 
in  which  such  selection  shall  be  made. 

To  he  paid  to  Manager  on  his  undertaking. 

7.  The  amount  which  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of 
each  School  be  paid  to  the  Manager  for  the  time  being 
of  such  School,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October  in  each 
year,  on  the  Manager’s  written  undertaking  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  apply  such 
money  according  as  the  same  may  be  awarded  at  the 
Examination  hereinafter  mentioned. 


Examination  in  Schools. 

8.  In  every  selected  School  there  shall,  in  the  month 
of  October,  November,  or  December,  in  every  year  in 
which  any  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  Manager,  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  hel  1 an  Examination  of 
all  the  scholars  therein  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
this  scheme,  to  compete  for  prizes,  which  Examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  an  Examiner  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Will  of  the  late  Joseph  Brown. 

Notice  of  Examination. 

9.  At  least  seven  days’  notice  of  the  day  of 
holding  such  Examination  shall  be  given  by  the 
Trustees  or  their  Examiner,  to  the  Manager,  and  also 
to  the  Head  Teacher  of  each  such  School,  before 
the  day  of  such  Examination  ; and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Manager  to  see  that  due  announcement 
shall  be  made  to  the  scholars  of  the  day  so  fixed.  The 
■want  of  such  notice  or  announcement,  however,  is  not 
to  render  invalid  the  subsequent  examination  or  pro- 
ceedings, in  case  the  Trustees  shall  determine  to  abide 
by  the  same,  notwithstanding  such  omission. 

Qualification  of  .Competitors. 

10.  No  Scholar  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
Prizes  who  shall  not  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 
school  for  at  least  100  days  in  the  twelvemonths  pre- 
ceding such  Examination. 

11.  No  person  in  the  receipt  of  pay  for  teaching 
such  as  monitors,  assistants,  or  others,  shall  be  eligible 
to  compete. 

12.  No  pupil  wrho  shall  obtain  a prize  in  any.  sub- 
ject in  any  class  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
same  subject  in  the  same  class  at  any  future  Exami- 
nation in  that  class. 

13.  No  change  shall  take  place  in  the  classes  such 
as  the  removal  of  a scholar  from  his  or  her  class  to  a 
higher  or  lower  for  five  weeks  previous  to  the  Exami- 
nation, or,  if  made,  no  such  change  shall  be  recognized 
in  the  Examination,  nor  shall  a change  at  any  time 
from  a higher  to  a lower  class  be  allowed,  if  the 
Examiner  shall  decide  that  such  change  should  not  have 
been  made. 

Lists  to  he  made  of  Competitors. 

. 14.  On  or  previous  to  the  day  of  Examination  the 
Manager  shall  give  or  send  to  the  Examiner  a list  of 
all  the  scholars  in  his  school,  whom  he  shall  consider 
entitled  to  compete  in  such  Examination  which  shall 
show'  the  classes  and  sub-divisions  of  classes  in  which 
such  scholars  shall  then  stand  on’  the  School  Bolls, 
and  there  shall  be  appended  a Certificate  by  the 
Manager  that  Buies  10,  11,  12,  and  13  have  been 
carefully  attended  to  in  preparing  such  List. 

Prizes. 

15.  The  prizes  shall  be  given  in  money  or  in  books, 
or  in  both.  Each  prize  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
Certificate,  in  a form  to  be  settled  by  the  Trustees, 
headed  Joseph  Brown’s  Trusts,  and  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  prize  granted.  If  the  prize  consist  of 
Books,  a copy  of  such  certificate  shall  be  pasted  into 
each  of  the  Books  constituting  the  Prize. 

1 6.  Prizes  may  be  given  for  general  good  conduct 
in  the  School,  regularity  and  punctuality  in  atten- 
dance, and  for  carefulness  in  the  preparation  of  home 
lessons.  Also  in  the  following  subjects  : — reading, 
■writing,  grammar,  writing  from  dictation,  geography, 
and  arithmetic. 

17.  The  prizes  shall  be  distributed  in  such  maimer, 
and  shall  be  of  such  relative  value  as  the  Trustees 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

18.  The  Trustees  Shall  from  time  to  time  frame 
rules  applicable  to  all  the  Schools  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  this'  scheme,  settling  the  manner  in  which 
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such  prizes  are  to  be  distributed  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  relative  values  are  to  be  ascertained. 

19.  These  Rules  shall  be  printed,  and  a copy  of 
.them  sent  to  the  Manager  of  each  of  the  participating 
schools,  together  with  the  announcement  that  his 
school  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  this  scheme. 

20.  In  case  of  any  alteration  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
said  rules,  copies  of  the  altered  Rules  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Managers  of  the  participating  schools  not  later 
than  three  months  previous  to  any  Examination  to  be 
held  under  such  altered  rules. 

21.  The  prizes  for  good  conduct,  regularity,  and 
punctuality  in  attendance,  and  carefulness  in  the  pre- 
paration of  home  lessons,  shall  be  awarded  at  the  period 
of  the  Examination  for  other  Prizes,  and  shall  be 
given  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  in  such  form  as  the  Trustees 
shall  settle. 

General. 

22.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at 
such  place  as  they  shall  agree  on,  no  business  shall  be 
transacted  at  any  meeting  of  the  Trustees  unless  two 
.of  them  are  actually  present  thereat. 

23.  The  Trustees  shall  each  year  furnish  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
a return  showing  the  number  of  Schools  sharing  in 
the  said  division,  the  number  of  years  appointed  for 
the  continuance  of  such  participating,  and  the  date  of 
each  such  appointment. 

24.  The  Trustees  shall  in  each  year  publish  in  some 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  two 
successive  weeks,  an  advertisement  giving  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  the  last  Rule,  and  shall  also 
publish  as  a separate  advertisement,  the  accounts  di- 
rected by  the  Will  of  Joseph  Brown  the  Testator,  in 
such  newspapers,  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said 
Will  directed. 


25.  Every  decision  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
Examiner  on  the  day  of  the  examination,  respecting 
any  Prize  of  whatever  kind,  or  respecting  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  any  person  from  the  competition, 
or  respecting  the  interpretation  of  these  Rules,  or 
anything  to  be  done  hereunder,  or  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  awarding  of  the  premiums  or  prizes, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  effected  • 
thereby,  save  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Examiner 
within  two  months  after  the  day  of  the  Examination 
(if  so  requested  by  the  Trustees),  to  re-open,  consider, 
and  finally  determine  any  matter  or  matters  referred 
to  him  by  them. 

26.  Every  Manager  shall  immediately  after  the  Ex- 
amination in  his  school,  send  a return  to  the  Trustees 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  successful  competitors 
and  the  amount  or  value  of  the  px-ize  or  prizes  won  by 
each. 

27.  In  case  more  than  two  Trustees  attend  any 
meeting,  evei-y  actj  matter,  or  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
Trustees  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  done  by  the  Trustees,  if  done 
by  the  majority  of  them  so  present,  when  only  two 
Trustees  attend  a meeting,  no  resolution  or  order  shall 
be  valid  unless  assented  to  by  both  of  the  said 
Trustees. 

28.  The  Trustees  shall  keep  a minute  book  in  which 
shall  be  entered  the  names  of  the  Trustees  atteixding 
the  meetings  held  from  time  to  time,  and  the  business 
ti-ansacted  at  each  meeting,  and  also  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  trust  funds. 

29.  The  said  Trustees,  or  any  of  them  may  at  any 
time  apply  to  the  Court  by  motion  to  amend  or  alter 
in  any  way  this  present  scheme. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  Decembei’,  1879. 

Edward  Sullivan,  m.r. 

Filed  20th  Decembei-,  1879. 

Williasi  Sullivan,  c.r.w. 


APPENDIX  P. 


TABLES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS, 

CONTAINING  : 

Table  I. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Table  II. — List  of  Schools  which  were  returned  as  Endowed  Schools  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
and  which  are  still  in  operation,  but  which  appear  to  possess  no  Endowment  other  than  Sites. 

Table  III. — List  of  Schools  which  were  returned  as  Endowed  Schools  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
which  have  since  been  discontinued,  or  -with  regard  to  which  no  information  was  supplied  to 
this  Commission. 

Table  IV. — A.  Table  of  Public  Endowments. 

The  following  are  the  principal  contractions  used  throughout  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments  : — 

L.  L.  Fund,  Lox-d  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund ; A.  D.  V.,  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice; 

K.  P.  Soc.,  Kil dare-place  Society ; I.  C.,  Church  of  Ireland ; R.  C.,  Roman  Catholic  ; Pres.,  Pi-esbyterian. 
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THE  ENDOWED  -SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


[PROVINCE  OP 


Table  No.  1. — Endowments 

Note. — Schools  marked  with  an  asterisk  * were  not  returned 


Table  N o.  1,  continued. — Endowments 


•Balbriggan,  ScripturalEn- 
dowed,  Boys  and  Infants. 

George  Woods,  grant,  1S60,  £1,500 
invested  in  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Stock.  Right 
Hon.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  grant,  site. 

Site. 

60  0 0 

Trustees,  G.  W.  Maun- 
sell,  Col.  Rt.  Hon.  T. 
E.  Taylor,  and  H.  H. 
Woods. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  En- 
glish history;  Scripture  and 
Church  Catechism. 

Baldoylc,  National,  Boys. . 

Michael  ICeary,  will,  proved  12  Sep., 
1829,  £500. 

15  0 0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

Booterstown,  National, 

Lord  Castlecoote,  will,  1820 ; Chan- 
cery Decree,  May,  1840,  settling 
amount  of  bequest  at  £266  13s.  id. ; 
site  vested  in  National  Board. 

Site. 

- 

8 0 0 

R.C.  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Burlington-road,  Masonic 
Female  Orphan. 

Bequests,  1821  to  1878,  and  accumu- 
lation of  income  from  donations, 
subscriptions,  &c.,  £11,704  13s.  7 d. 
invested  in  Government  Stock, Rail- 
way Securities,  and  Masonic  Hall 
Co.'s  shares;  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  lease  for  150  years,  29 
Sep.,  1851,  reserving  £4  annual 

Site. 

458  7 10 

Trustees  (R.W.  Shckle- 
ton,  Judge  Towns- 
liend,  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
Wcstby,  d.d.),  and 
tlicFinance  Commit- 

English,  French,  music,  draw- 
ing, Scripture,  Church  Catc- 
cliism,  needlework. 

Castleknock,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

William  Crosthwaite,  grant  of  an- 
nual rent-charge  £9  4s.  8(1.,  15  Aug., 
1720 ; William  Tisdal),  will,  proved 
24  Dec.,  1831,  73a.  2n.  17p. ; glebe 
purchased,  2a  0b.  19f.,  subject  to 
£4  3s.  7d.  interest  on  mortgage. 

rentcharge. 

228  17  0 

- 

Trustee,  the  Rector, 
Rev.  Ralph  Sadleir, 

English,  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  music, 
drawing,  Latiu,  and  Scrip- 
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in  Operation,  County  of  Carlow. 

in- the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


[PROVINCE  OP 

Table  No.  1. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Annual 

ncome. 

Locality  and 

Name 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

. „ „ 

Castleknock,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

- 

English,  music,  drawing, 
Scripture,  needlework. 

Castleknock,  Mercer's. 

Mary  Mercer,  will,  proved  1 July, 
1735 ; Land  in  co.  Dublin,  and  near 
Liverpool;  house  property  in  city 
of  Dublin,  and  £2,041  19s.  2 d.  Con- 

747  2 15 

770  10  9 

60  14  9 

Trustees,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Bride’s. 

English,  drawing,  French, 
music.  Scripture,  needle- 

Castleknock,  Morgan’s.  . 

Richard  Morgan,  will,  death  28  Dec., 
1784;  Stat.  83  Geo.  III.,  eh.  27 
(Irish) ; houses  and  land  in  city 
and  co.  of  Dublin,  co.  Leitrim, 
town  of  Drogheda,  and  co.  Lime- 
rick; and  £201  14s.  ad.  Govern- 
ment Stock;  site  held  under  renew- 
able lease  subject  to  £42  head  rent. 

and  house 
property. 

1,833  3 5J 
(Gross.) 
823  3 9 
(Net.) 

0 10 

Trustees,  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate, thc’Archbisliop 
of  Dublin,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Chief  Ba- 
ron of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  (ex-officio). 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  En- 
glish, Roman,  and  Grecian 
history,  Euclid,  mapping, 
Scripture,  and  Church  for- 
mularies. 

•Chapelizod,  Drummond 
Institution. 

Alderman  Drummond,  will,  death 
1803,  £20,000,  invested  in  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols;  public  subscriptions, 
£1,000,  invested  in  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  4 per  cent. 
Debenture  Stock ; house  and  land 
purchased  by  public  subscription. 

3 2 0 

6S5  IS  0 

The  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
religious  instruction,  vocal 
music,  needlework,  and 
domestic  duties. 

Clondnlkin,  National,  Boys. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building 
Fund,  £40  3s.  1 d. ; subscriptions, 
£48  ISs.  Oil. ; Rev.  J.  Reade,  grant, 
13  July,  1826 ; Rev.  J.  Moore,  r.P., 
grant,  £500  Government  Stock, 
Dec.,  1857,  for  Male  and  Female 
National  Schools. 

Site. 

15  0 0 

Trustee,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Clondalkiu,  Convent,  Na- 

Anne  Frances  Caldbeck,  will,  proved 
20  March,  184G ; amount  realized, 
£2,238  lls.  id. ; £500  Government 

Site. 

- 

- 

Parish  Priest.  .. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Clontarf,  National,  Boys.  . 

Michael  Iieary,  will,proved  12  Sept., 
1829,  £500;  National  Board,  £134; 
subscriptions,  £251 ; site  vested  in 

Site. 

- 

15  0 0 

Parish  Priest.  . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Clontarf,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s*™ 

Coolock,  Parochial.  . 

Sir  Compton  Domvile,  grant,  20 
Sept.,  1819  ; Arthur  Guinness, 
will,  proved  1855,  £300,  invested  in 
New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock. 

Site. 

- 

9 0 0 

Trustees,  Incumbent 
and  Dr.  Darley. 

Scripture,  geography,  history, 
writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Donabate ; Portrane,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Sophia  Evans,  will,  proved  21  June, 
1S63,  £1,724  19s.  .7 d.  New  Three 
per  Cent.  Stock,  under  control  of 
Court  of  Chancery. 

- 

- 

51  15  0 

Trustees,  Geo.  Evans 
(now  dead),  Chas. 
Cobbe,  and  B.  P. 
Fleming  (also  dead). 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Donabate;  Portrane,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Donnybrook,  National. 

Building  grant  from  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  £1,905 
is.  ‘2d. ; Joshua  Wright,  grant,  20 
Sept.,  1S14  ; Lord  Downes  and  Dr. 
Perceval,  £145  Government  Stock. 

Site. 

4 7 2 

Trustees,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  Rev.  Dr. 
Perceval,  and  Rev. 
B.  II.  Blacker. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Dundrum,  National,  Boys. 

Lord  Castlecoote,  will,  1826  ; Chan- 
cery Decree;  May,  1840,  settling 
amount  at  £200  13s.  id. 

_ 

- 

8 0 0 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme 

Dundrum,  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

■■ 

— 

" 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
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Number.  | Religion. 


. . Apartments  & Scliool-room,  din- 
hoard.  ing-room,  dormi- 

. Same.  tories,  and  teach- 

in  good  condition, 
out-oifices  and 
. Results  fees.  playground. 


Apartments,  School-room,  two 
fuel,  light,  & dormitories,  tea- 
vegetables.  oilers'  apartments 

out-offices  and 
playground. 


“ Committee  of  36  0 0 Committee.  . Apartmentsand  Two  dwelling-  49  « 50 
Seven.”  board.  houses  and  large 

20  0 0 Same.  . . Same.  school-room  in 

Assistant.  very  good  condi- 

12  0 0 Same.  . . Same.  tion;  large  garden  I 

Second  and  playground. 


; 0 0 National  Board,  Results  and  Two  school-rooms  120  190 
£32 ; Parish  school  fees.  in  very  good 
Priest,  £6.  repair,  and  play- 


32  0 0 Nati 
Each  to  two 
Assistants. 


National  Board ; Results  and  Threelargeschool-  200  300 

Parish  Priest.  school  fees.  rooms,  Class- 
Share  of  endow-  rooms,  and  music 


utional  Board. . 5 Monitresses  National  Board. 


■ approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


, Results  and  One  school-room 
, school  fees.  in  fair  condition, 
out-offices,  small 
playground. 


1 Apartmentsand  Two  school-roi 


The  . surviving 
Trustee,  who  is 
Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


, Apa  r t m e n t s ; Barge  school-roo 
fuel;  results  teacher’s  apa 
and  school  ments,  in  gc 

. fees.  condition  -, 

playground. 


Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 


[ Apartments;  Two  school-rooms,  85  52  45 

fuel  (6  tons  teacher's  apart- 
coal) ; results  ments,  in  good 
and  school  condition  ; no 
fees^  playground. 


b Capitation  grant  of  Is.  per  pupil  per  quarter  oi 
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Operation,  County  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master  and 

nder  Masters. 

Pup 

LS. 



Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other  Emolu- 

Nature,  ^ 

-5 

| 

•d 

| 

s 

| 

•2 

2 

1 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

Exhibitions, 

Observations 
on  Stato  of 
instruction,  &e. 

Incumbent  and 
Churchwardens. 

Z 3.  d. 
44  0 0 

Incumbent. 

Apartments ; 
school  fees. 

Two  school  rooms 
and  apartments 
for  teacher  in 
good  condition; 
small  yard  and 
playground. 

n 

4s.  id. 

~ 

- 

The  Committee. . 

250  0 0 

^Male 

Assistant. 

Second 

Assistant. 

Teacher. 

Female 
Assistant. 
20  0 0 
Second 
Assistant. 

Committee. 

Same. 

Same. 

Apartments, 
fuel,  and  light. 
Board  and  resi- 
dence. 

School-room,  din- 
ing hall,  play- 
rooms, kitchen, 
laundry,  drying- 

lavatories,  dormi- 
tories, teachers' 
bed-rooms,  mas- 
ter’s apartments, 
&c.,  in  fair  con- 
dition. 

19  free. 

apprenticed 
on  leaving 
tlie  school, 
and  fees 
varying  from 

£8  to  £12 
paid. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  190. 

Incumbent. 

24  0 0 

Incumbent. 

Residence.  . 

Two  school-rooms, 
teacher’s  apart- 

23 

23 

23 

4s.  4<?. ; 
3 free. 

" 

_ 

- 

- 

- • 

- 

- 

4 

210 

- 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  1 31. 
Further  infor- 

supplied. 

The  Teachers  are 
a community  of 
Nuns  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Clare. 

School-rooms,  dor- 

in  very  good  re- 
pair. 

08 

OS 

08 

receive 
support 
from  the 
Patriotic 
bund. 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  209  ; and 
Report,  supra, 
p.  132. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 

- 

National  Board ; 
Parish  Priest, 
£15. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

One  school-room 
in  fair  condition, 
yard  and  small 

83 

132 

10 

121 

1 

4s.  id. 
free. 

— 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

Same..  . . 

- 

Same. 

s,„,.  . . 

- 

- 

Same  remark. 

- 

- 

- 

- “ 

175 

175 

175 

— 

— 

Endowment 
goes  to  defray 

books,  and 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

- 

National  Board ; 
. Parish  Priest. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

■ ' 

- 

s„«.  . . 

- 

_ 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

The  Governors.  . 

300  0 0 
Master  and 
Matron. 

Governors. 

Apartments  & 

room,  dining- 

room ; teachers’ 
apartments,  dor- 
mitories, ‘lavato- 
ries, in  fair  con- 
dition -,  out-offi- 
ces and  play- 
ground. 

20 

a 02 

Vide  Appendix 
A,  p.  249 ; and 
Report,  supra, 

Incumbent. 

50  0 0 

Incumbent. 

Apartments.  . 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments ; condition 
not  good;  small 
garden  and  play- 
ground. 

17 

- 

1 - 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

a AH  boarders. 
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Trustees,  W.  D.  La  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Touche  and  Rev.  J:  grammar,  geography,  his- 

H.  Monahan.  tory,  English  literature ; 

Scripture  and  Church  cate- 
chism : Latin,  French,  Gcr- 


Originally  founded  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Hunter,  of  Coleraine,  and  removed 
to  Dublin  in  1842  ; Rev.  J.  Usher, 
donation,  secured  by  declaration  of 
trust,  7 June,  1847,  £300,  invested 

, — railway 

shares ; the  present  sclioolhouse 
was  built  as  a memorial  of  Mrs. 
Whatcly,  wife  of  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  school  removed  from 
Kildare-place,  Dublin,  in  March, 


Northbrook-road  (Leeson 
l’ark),  Irish  Clergy 
Daughters. 


it  Stock ; 

£1,000 


Patron,  Vice-Patrons,  Elementary. 
Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Gov- 


■Palmcr3town,  Cliapelizod, 1 
Stewart  Institution  for  I 
Idiotic  and  Imbecile 
Children. 


Henry  M.  Stewart,  M.D.,  donation, 
Asylum  (£1,000)  and  £4,000 ; sub- 
scriptions, legacies,  and  donations, 
£3,581  9s.  11  d.  expended  in  pur- 
chase of  site,  and  £25,000  on  build- 
ings -,  invested  capital  £3,790  0s.  8d., 
G.  S & W.  Railway  Stock;  legacies 
bequeathed  in  1879,  £4,500. 

Royal  Letters  Patent,  15  July,  1709  ; 
Henry  Waddell,  will,  1783,  moiety 
of  certain  lands  and  bond  debts; 
Bishop  Downes,  will,  proved  10 
May,  1794,  -rent-charge,  £30  18s. 
5 jrf. ; sundry  bequests  and  accumu- 
lations now  invested  in  £5,753  7s., 
£377  7s.  5 j<l.,  and  £100  13s.  id. 
(Shortall  Premium  Fund)  Govern- 


Secretary  of  State  for  Reading,  writiug,  arithmetic, 
War  and  Governors  geography,  English  history, 

of  the  Institution.  grammar,  drawing,  vocal 

music,  and  telegraphy, 
. tailoring,  shoenjaking,  car- 

pentry, instrumental  music, 
gunnery,  &c.,  and  religious 
instruction  by  respective 
Chaplains. 


Park,  Royal  Hi 
n Military. 


ithGlasnevin,  St.  Joseph'* 


Identical  w 
Prospect. 


Phib3borough,  St.  Mary's, 
Cabra,  Roman  Catholic  | 
Institution  for  Deaf  and 


Samuel  Dick,  will,  1800 ; site  and 
house  property,  subject  to  £2  rent. 


Trustee,  who  receives  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
the  rents  of  eight  cot- 
tages, which  amount 


Rahcny,  Parochial. 


The  Warden,  and  Fel-  Classical  education,  with  rcli- 
lows,  and  Trustees ; gious  instruction,  and  mod- 
Arclideacon  of  Dub-  ern  subjects;  natural  science, 
lin,  and  E.  P.  Shirley.  German,  instrumental  music, 
and  drawing  are  extra  sub- 


;athfarnham,  White- 
church,  College  of  St. 
Columba. 


ibutor,  Lord  Join 
Primate  of  Irela 


9s.  3<f. ; declara 


of  trust, 
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Army  Votes; 
District  Pay- 
master, Dublin. 


Four  class-rooms, 
three  dormitor- 
ies, dining-room, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, &c.,  in 
very  good  order ; 
large  play- 
ground. 


rooms  (4),  play- 
room, quarters 
for  officers  and 
teachers,  in  good 


- £63  for  £ 

board-  for 
ers;  £21  t 
j for  day  T) 


;rs ; £21  tenable  in  Report, supra, 

for  day  Trinity  Col-  p.  161. 
pupils ; lege,  Dublin ; There  is 
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Endowment. 

Annual 

Income. 

Locality  and 

of  School. 

Acreage, 

From  Land.  | 

From  Trust 

Management. 

A ■!  ». 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  | 

Rathfarnham,  'White- 

church,  College  of  St. 
Columba— continued. 

Rathmines  Township, 

Nathaniel  Monde,  grant,  8 June, 

1 Site! 

G 13  8 

Five  - Trustees  and  a 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  English 
history,  composition,  for 
boys;  same  for.  girls,  with 
needlework. 

£200  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock.  ’ 

of  fifteen,  elected  an- 
nually. 

•Rathmines,  Tranquilla 
Convent,  National. 

A sum  of  £100  was  invested  in  Go- 
vernment Stock  in  1875,  for  use  of 
school,  of  which  £30  since  ex- 
pended. 

Site. 

“ 

2 0 0 

The  Community. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

St.  Margaret's,  National. . 

Patrick  Monks,  will,  proved  9 Dec., 
1854,  rentcharge,  7s.  6 d. ; site  held 
by  prescription. 

Site  and 
rentcharge. 

0 7 0 

Parish  Priest.  . 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Sandford,  Church. 

Matthew  Neary  Mahon,  will,  proved 
3 Aug.,  1850,  annuity  of  £20 ; Mr. 
Newenliam,  lease  for  200  years 

Site; 

20  0 0 

A Committee  of  the 
Church  Congregation. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography.  Scrip- 

Sandyford  (Taney),  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Lord  Castlecoote,  will,  1820 ; Chan- 
cery Decree,  May,  1840,  settling 
amount  of  bequest  at  £1,000— £500 
for  building  the  schools,  and  £500 
for  their  support ; site  held  under 
renewable  lease  at  nominal  rent. 

Site; 

- 

i 15  0 0 

Parish  Priest.  . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Sandyford  (Taney),  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s““ 

Santry,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s Training  Iustitu- 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  grant, 
1739,  54a.  Sr.  35p.,  subject  to  rent 
of  £31  7s. 

54  3 35 
(Part  of 
general 

(and  part  of 
salaries  from 
General 
Fund.) 

55  11  0 

The  Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

English,  classics,  mathema- 
tics, Scripture,  subjects  in 
Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington. 

Santry,  Parochial.  . 

Rev.  Daniel  Jackson,  will,  1700. 

rentcharge 

5 10  9 

_ 

Trustees  of  Goulding’s 
freehold. 

Rending,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 

hold. 

to  Church  of  Ireland  chil- 
dren, needlework  to  girls. 

Stillorgan,  National,  Boys. 

Lord  Castlecoote,  will,  1820,  Chan- 
cery Decree,  May,  1840,  settling 
amount  of  bequest  at  £200  13s.  id. ; 
National  Board,  £107  8s.  10d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £83  14s.  C(f.  -,  site  vested 
in  Commissioners,  subject  to  £2  2s. 
annual  rent. 

Site. 

Parish  Priest. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Stillorgan.  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

- 

B”“ 

Swords,  Borough,  Boys.  . 

Stat.  40  Geo.  III.,  ch.  54 ; Commis- 

- 

Five  Governors  who 
appoint  a Deputy  Su- 
perintendent who  has 
the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Schools. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

sation,  13  June,  1803,  assessment 
of  £15,000,  increased  by  accumula- 
tion, and  now  represented  by  £24,000 
Government  Stock,  Royal  Charter, 
18  Feb.,  1804. 

lish  History. 
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in  Operation,  City  of  Dublin. 


Manager,  with  Fifteen  National  Board ; 

approval  of  Na-  Teachers,  Pariah  Priest, 

tional  Board.  gross  salaries,  £7  10s. 


School-rooms, very  400  616 

good  condition, 
good  playground. 


Infirmary,  chapel, 
masters’  and 
other  officers' 
apartments,  store- 

playground. 


Free.  Annual  Vide  Appendix 
20  paid  prizes  C,p.  270,  also 
for  by  amounting  Report,  supra 
Board  in  the  whole  p.  17S. 
of  Eras-  to  £10. 
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Foundation  and  subset; 


i I Sundrydevises, legacies, andbeque  . 
now  represented  by  £3,000  Grand 
Canal  Debentures,  house  property 
producing  £54  per  annum; 
by  Parochial  Funds, 
inasccrtained  portion  of  i 
ol  £550  5s.  lOti.  Government! 
which  belongs  to  various  ] 


Bride  - street,  New, 
Peter's  Parochial,  Board- 
ing and  Day,  Boys. 


Three  bequests  producing  £30  8s 

Cent.  Stock;  Bank  Stock  producing  I 
£8  14s.  10d.,  and  house  property  in 
Bishop-street,  Camden- street,  a;  ' 
Kcvin-street,  producing  £150  p_. 
annum ; site,  held  in  perpetuity, 
purchased  in  1873  for  £500. 

Same  as  preceding.  . . , 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  I 
book-keeping,  Euclid,  m 


Reading,  writing,  arithi 
geography,  grammar, 
tory;  Scripture,  Church  . 
catechism ; needlework  and  | 
knitting. 


expended  on  building  this  and  j 
ceding  schools ; Mrs.  Catliei 
Wray,  will,  £4,500  India  Four 
Cent.  Stock ; Chancery  scherin 
March,  1800. 


Trustees,  Archbishop  Reading,  spelling,  dictation,  | 
of  Dublin,  Right  Hon.  writing,  arithmetic,  table 
M.  Longlield,  H.  M.  grammar,  geography ; Seri 
Pilkington,  q.c. , and  ture  and  Church  catechisn 


10,  Geo.  I.,  Building  Grant  froi 
Governors  £2,485  7s.  7 tl„  Jam; 
Corry  and  others,  renewable  leas 


General 

Fund. 


Board  of  Govern 


isli,  mathematics,  phy-  ■ 
il  and  natural  science,  | 
ssics,  French,  drawing. 


■ Camden  - street,  Lowe., 
Pieasants’Female  Orphan 
Asylum. 


March,  1818  ; Chancery  Scheme  ; 
Bequest,  now  represented  by£30,535 
Gs.  7 d.  Government  Stock ; site  held 
in  fee  subject  to  £39  1 0s.  id.  annual  | 


'.mathematics,;  Scripture 
d Church  catechism ; plain  I 
d fancy  needlework  and 
housekeeping. 


Hanley  Monde,  renewable 
esarvingi  rent,  !£8  18s.  id.  \ 
Clarke,  lease,  reserving 
27  ; 13 s.  lOd. : Trustees  of 

£1,000 ; ' George  Burroughs,  will, 
proved  21  Feb.,  1824,  £92  Gs.  id.  a I 
year ; Miss  EvOry,  will,  proved  5 
Feb.,  1831,  £25  annuity;  Mary 
Handy,  will,  1848,  amount  realized 

Is.  5 d. ; above,  with  accu- 

s invested  in  Government 
Stock  ; Parliamentary  Grant  £500 
per  annum. 

■ J eoflVy  Waldron,  will,  li823,  bequest 
1 " • - 1 0s.  i id. ; Anne  i Elliott,  be- 

1849,  £107  [Goveipu 

'.es,&c.,  invested  I 


Cent.  Stock  in  hands  of  Com; 
ers  of  Charitable Donations  and  Be-  | 
quests,  producing  £13  17s.  per; 
num,  and  further  sunis  of  Gove 
nient  Stock  producing  £9  15s.  10 


The  Guardian. 


| Reading,  writing,  grammar,  I 
geography,  arithmetic, 

needlework ; • Scripture, 

Church . catechism,  and 


. The  orphans  attend  one 
1 the  Denmark-street  ! 
tional  schools,  and 


ard’s  Progra 
no  school  1 
orphanage. 
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V "luoo'f 
pother  Rmolu- 


Scliool  Buildings 


Incumbent  a: 
Manager, 
with  approval  of 


Vide  Report , 
| Further  infor- 
supplied. 


. Apartments 
annual  gra 


Same  vs  above.  . 


Food  daily, 
|and  clothing] 

yearly. 


The  Governors.  . 
Head  Master. 


Vide  Appendix 
1 C.p.  270;flfco 
Report,  supra 


The  Governors.  . 


■ | The  resident 

founder,  very 
old  and  in  ’ - ’ 1 
condition. 


| On  leaving 
each  girl 
| gets  an  out- 
fit value  £20. 


Vide  Appendix 
C.p.  270 ; also 
. Report,  supra 


Master. 
25  0 0 
Drawing 


| Matron,  &c 
School- 


apartments  for 
officers,  kitchen, 
laundry,  i 


Vide  Appendix 
C.p.270;a/so 
Report,  supra 


The  Guardian.  . 


le  Appendix 
,p.  271 ; also 
•erort,  supra 
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Endow 

WENT. 

Annual 

ncomc. 

Name 
of  School. 

Foundation  and  Subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

„ „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Dominick-street,  Lower, 
National,  Boys. 

Cornelius  Delany,  will, -1732 ; house 
property  and  Government  Stock  ; 
A.  Fellar,  will,  death,  1800  ; Wm. 
M'Kay,  will;  W.  N.  Barry,  will, 
3823  ; F.  Barry,  will,  1832  ; dona- 
tions and  subscriptions,  £1,711  10s. 
9 cl.,  of  which  £1,180  invested  in 
purchase  of  house  property  in 
Blessington-street,  and  £461 10s.  9d. 
on  mortgage  of  lands  in  County  of 
Tyrone;  Mrs.  Magee,  will,  death, 
1846,  £3,721  14s.  2d.  Government 
Stock,  also  £1,230,  subject  to  a life 

189  8 1 

The  Trustees. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Same  as  preceding 

— 

— 

— 

Same.  . ... 

Same.  s 

National,  Girls. 

Ssmen.preeedin,,  . . . 

_ 

. 

_ 

Same.  , 

National,  Infant. 

Sundrylegacicsandbequests  amount- 

Mouse 

65  0 0 

74  10  0 

The  'Select  Vestry  of 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic. 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial, 

ingto  £1,661, expended  in  purchase 
of  site ; two  houses  held  under  lease 
for  99  years  at  £20,  and  Government 
Stock  producing£7410s.  per  annum. 

property. 

Profit  rent. 

grammar,  geography,  En- 
glish history,  algebra,  Eu- 
olid.  Scripture,  Church  For- 

Dominick-street.  Lower, 
St.  Mary's,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

' 

' 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  history,  geography, 
grammar,  needlework,  Scrip- 
ture, Church  Formularies. 

Dominick-street,  Lower, 
St.  Mary's,  Parochial, 
Infant. 

Sam° 

O 

The  usual  course  in  Infant 
schools. 

Dorset-street,  Upper,  Be- 
ihesda,  Female,  Orphan. 

William  Smith,  grant,  10  March, 
1794,  part  of  site;  Lord  Clifton, 
renewable  lease,  part  of  site ; Rich- 
ard Cave,  will,  death,  1830;  Lady 
Belvidere,  will,  death,  Oct.  1836 ; 
Executors  of  Wm.  Smith;  Anne 
Belford,  will,  death,  27  Aug , 1837 ; 
bequests  invested  in  £1,743  10s.  4d. 
Government  Stock,  and  £238  19s.  5 d. 
Bank  Stock ; Isabella  Coddington, 
will,  3 May,  1877,  £229  7s.  3 d.  Go- 

missioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests ; James  Daniel,  will, 
1834,  house  in  Cuffe-strect,  subject 
to  £7  18s.  annual  rent. 

Site  and 
house  pro- 
perty. 

12  3 1 

87  17  0 

The  Chaplain,  Gover- 
nors, & 15  Governesses. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  En- 
glish history,  composition; 
Scripture,  Church  Formu- 
laries; needlework,  music, 
household  work. 

Earlsfort-terrace,  Alex- 
andra College,  Ladies. 

Public  subscriptions  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  1866,  and  subsequent 
enlargement  of  the  College,  and 
purchase  of  the  College  premises, 
£3,000.  The  premises  are  subject 
to  £36  10s.  per  annum  head  rents; 
£92  per  annum  for  Exhibitions. 

house  pro- 
perty. 

175  0 0 

Trustees,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin, 
Archdeacon  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Provost,  T.  C. 
D.,  Thomas  Greene, 
and  W.  D.  La  Touche. 

Mathematics,  English,  Roman 
and  Grecian  history,  En- 
glish literature  and  language, 
modern  languages,  classics, 
natural  science,  principles  of 
perspective,  science  of  bar- 

Peter  Bertrand,  will,  proved  12  May, 

23  0 10 

1 024  6 10 

The  Commissioners  of 

English,  music,  singing.  Scrip- 

Female,  Orphan. 

1807,  house  property ; Chancery 
scheme,  1873. 

and  house 
property. 

(gross, 
about  £750 

Chari  table  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

ture  ; needlework,  house- 
hold work. 

Fiahamble  street ; United 
Parochial  Schools  of  St. 
Audoen,  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  and  St.  Michael, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Wer- 
burgh.  Boys. 

The  Parochial  Schools  of  these 
Parishes  were  united  in  1878,  and 
the  property  now  consists  of  rents 
and  interest  on  stocks  and  lega- 
cies : — net  rents  from  Smock-alley 
(St.  John’s),  £67  Is.  9d. ; net  rents 
from  John’s-lane  (St.  John's).  £17 
19s.  2d.-,  net  rent  from  house, 
92,  St.  Stephen’s-grcen  (St.  Wer- 
burgh’s),  for  a term  of  years, 
£77  8s.  9 d. ; net  rent,  Little  Ship- 
street  (St.  Nicholas  Within),  £23 
11s.  Oil.  Share  of  income  from 
Southwell  Bequest,  £3  6s.  6d. ; Mrs 
Curry's  Annuity,  £4  12s.  6(1.;  va- 
rious legacies  now  invested  in  Go- 
vernment Stock  and  other  securi- 
ties, producing  £86  4s.  2d. 

186  1 5 

94  3 2 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography ; Scrip- 

Fishamble-strcct;  United 
Parochial  Schools  of  St. 
Audoen,  St.  Nicholas 

Same  as  preceding 

— 

- 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography;  Scrip- 

Within,  and  St.  Michael, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Wer- 
burgh.  Girls. 
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Endowment. 

Annus 

il  Income. 

Locality  and 

Name 
of  School. 

Aorcage. 

. From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

A.  it.  p 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

Fishamble-street ; Unite! 
Parochial  Schools  of  St 
Audoen,  St.  Nicholai 
Within,  and  St.  Michael 
St.  John,  and  St.  Wer- 
burgh,  Infant. 

1 Same  as  preceding.  . , . . 

Reading,  spelling,  writing- 
Scripture. 

Glouccster-street,  Lower ; 
St.  Thomas's  Parochial 
Boarding,  Girls. 

Philip  Ramsay,  will,  before  1788, 
£500  invested  in  building;  lega- 

£1,013  17s.  3d.  Government  Stock; 
John  Cullen,  will.  1791,  £1,251  Os. 
llrf.  lent  on  mortgage,  and  house 
property  producing  about  £3S  a 
year. 

. Site  and 
house  pro- 

38  0 0 

67  10  0 

The  Trustees.  , 

Reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic 

needlework ; Scripture’ 

Church  catechism.  ’ 

•Harcourt-street,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  The  Dublin 
High  School. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Founded  1868. 
£4,000  expended  on  purchase  of  site, 
and  £3,400  on  buildings.  Site  held 
in  perpetuity,  subject  to  £100  per 

Salaries  from 
General 
Fund. 

The  Governors.  . 

English,  mathematics, classics 
modern  languages,  drawing.’ 

Harriugton-strcct,  Metho- 
dist, female,  Orphan, 

Solomon  Walker,  will,  death,  1804, 
£2,0  0,  invested  with  other  small 
bequests  in  Four  pec  Cent.  India 

Site. 

107  5 10 

Trustees,  J.  H.  Swan- 
ton,  William  Brown, 
S.  M’Comas,  J.  L. 

Elementary  English,  needle- 
work ; Scripture,  Church 
Catechism. 

Dr.  John  Barrett’s  will,  £500,  in- 
let.; -0700,  subscriptions,  Ac.,  in- 

also  J.  O.  Bonsall, 
George  Sykes,  and 
James  Booth. 

under  lease  for“ever,  subject  to 
rent,  £7  4s.  per  annum. 

James’s -street,  St.  James's 
Parochial,  Boys. 

Jns.  Southwell,  will,  1728;  Thomas 
Pleasant's  will,  proved  16th  March, 
ISIS,  £960  Grand  Canal  Stock ; 
Cordelia  Cary,  will,  proved  8 Dec., 
1838,  £9  5s.  per  annum. 

Site. 

32  0 0 
(about.) 

TheYiear  . 

Spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  gram- 
mar, geography,  English 
history.  Scripture,  Church 

Jamcs's-strcet,  St.  James’s 

Same  as  preceding,  . 

Spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, Scripture,  Church 
Catechism,  needlework. 

Spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Scripture, 

Church  Catechism. 

•James's-stroct.St.  James’s 
Parochial,  Infant. 

Same. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

King's  Inns  - street.  Na- 
tional, Convent. 

Jooflry  Waldron,  will,  1823,  £461 10s. 
id. ; National  Board,  £547  Is.  2d. ; 
subscriptions,  £394  0s.  id.,  spent  on 
building,  site  held  under  lease  for 
999  years,  subject  to  yearly  rent 
£20. 

Site. 

13  17  0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  pay  the 
dividend  half-yearly 

of  the  Parochial  R.C. 
Clergy. 

The  National  Board’s  Pro- 
■ gramme,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  French, 
drawing  and  painting. 

King-street,  North,  St. 
Paul's,  Parochial. 

Money  invested  in  City  Debentures, 
producing  £14  2s.  id.  annually; 
interest  on  Cave's  and  Goff's  be- 
quests £16  10s. ; site  held  by  pre- 
scription. 

Site. 

30  12  5 

The  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, Scrip- 
ture, Church  Catechism. 

Meath-strcet,  St.  Cathe-  . 
riue's.  National,  Boys. 

£3,100  19s.  2d.  Government  Stock; 
£353  Bank  Stock ; one-tliird  share 
of  a fee-farm  rent  of  £206  per  ann. 
issuing  out  of  lands  of  Crickstown, 
County  Meath ; site  held  under 
lease  for  ever,  subject  to  £34  6s. 
yearly  rent. 

Site. 

128  6 o : 

Local  Manager,  Parish 
Priest. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 
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Nature  and 
other  Emolu- 


Trustees.  . . I : 


1 1 A large  liall  library  ,|  : 

lavatory  in  fail 
condition,  a largi 
playground. 


tenable  ii 
T.C.D.  for  | 
5 years,  it 
awarded 
I annually, 


The  Governors.  . 


Dwelling  - hou 
and  premises 
good  repair. 


Vide  Appendix 
' C.  p.  272;  also 
Report  supra, 


Vicar,  £30;  ! 
Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 


. I Two  large  school- 
rooms in  good 
condition. 


| Endowments 
supplemented 
I by  collections, 


| Four  school-roon 
in  very  good  ri 


fed  daily, 
nd  clothes 

to  those  in 
greatest  need. 


Teacher’s  apart- 


placed  under 
National 
Board,  when 


National 
Board. 

Same. 


| National  Board, 
£44  ; Parish  | 
Priest, £28  from 
endowment. 

National  Board, 
£32 ; Parish 
Priest,  £10. 

National  Board. 


Results  fees. 
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a 

■BH 

PU 

ILS. 

- 

gion. 

gj 

B 

■ 

| 

( 

I 

j 

| 

| 

1 

y 

Bj 

£ S.  (7. 

The  Manager, 
of  Nat.  Board. 

Same. 

The  Committee, 
subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the 
Society. 

The  Governors.  . 

^30  0 0 

30  0 0 
Second 

Assistant. 

28  0 0 
Second 

25  0 0 
Third 
Assistant. 

Monitor. 

8 0 0 
Music 
Master. 

.150  0 0 

30  0 0 
Assistant, 

Drawing 

Master. 

Assistant. 

42  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£30 ; Parish 
Priest,  £12. 

National  Board, 
£25 ; Parish 
Priest,  £5. 

Same, 

National  Board, 

National  Board, 

National  Board, 
£25 ; Parish 
Priest,  £3. 

Paid  entirely 
by  National 

Committee. 

Same. 

Governors. 

Same. 

Same. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

Results  fees. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

Results  fees. 

Same. 

Apartments, 
fuel,  and  light. 

Apartments, 
fuel,  and  light. 

Results  fees. 

Results  fees ; 
fuel. 

Results  fees.  . 

Results  fees. 

Large  dwelling- 
house  containing 
20  apartments, 

good  condition. 

workshop,"  and 
playground. 

3 large  school- 
teachers' apart- 
ments, in  good 

large  playground. 

113 

44 

213 

53 

78 

56 

174 

213 

• 

4S.  4(7.  ; 

40  free. 

4s.  4(7. ; 
80  free. 

£2. 

French, 

All  poor 
children 

St."2n- 

and 

St.Wer- 
Parishes 
4s.  4d.  to 

free. 
4s.  4(7.  to 

Pupils  leav- 
ing are  put 

£9  for  out- 
fit. 

Vide  Appendix 
C,  p.  272;  also 
Report  supra, 

Tliissclioolwas 
removed  from 
Sir  John  Ro- 
gerson’s-quay 
in  1872. 

Vide  Appendix 

Report  supra, 
p.  114. 

Same  remark. 
Same  remark. 

The  Managing 
Committee. 

Paid  for 
year  1878  to 

teachers,  by 
fees  for 

° sets  of 
lessons. 

Committee. 

2 houses  divided 
in  fair  order. 

258 

198 

49 

£8  8s.  to 
£20; 
23  free. 

scholarships; 
one  awarded 
at  Women’s 

Further  infor- 
supplied. 

Incumbent  and 
Governors. 

66  0 0 

Governors. 

Residence. 

Two  houses  con- 
sisting of  boys’, 

fants'  school- 

rooms and  mas- 
ter's residence, 
in  good  condi- 
tion -,  a good 
playground. 

86 

Fide  Report 
supra,  p.  107. 

The  parish  of 
St.  Niclioas 
Without  has 
been  added 

of  schools  is 
istence. 
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Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

geography,  English  history, 

needlework,  household  work. 


Summer-bill  (No.  28),  Si 
gleton,  Unitarian,  Girl 


Hannah  Singleton, 
June,  1780,  land  i: 
ducing  annually  £ 
£48  18s.  Sjd,  ant 
premises  in  Dubli 


itcharge 


vernment  Stock, 
i Bankof  Ireland 
on  mortgage  of 


The  Governors. 


Mian  Tisdall,  will,  dated  29  Oct., 1811; 
Tlios.  Pleasants,  will,  proved  10 
March,  1818;  Richard  Versclioyle, 
will, proved  20  Sep.,  1827;  Commis- 
sioners of  Wide  streets,  grant  28 
Feb.,  1831,  reserving  rent,  £30; 
Cordelia  Cary,  will,  proved  8 Dec., 


Thomas-c 


iry  Mahon,  will, 
) ; Stat.  17  it  18 
i Parish,  Dublin, 
. Net  amount 
ds,  and  legacies. 


proved  3 Aug.,  18 
Vic.  (St.  Catherine 
Estates  Act),  135 
from  rents,  divide 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history,  dictation,  com- 
position, drawing,  needle- 
work, Scripture,  Church 
Catechism. 


Thomas-court,  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, Parochial,  Girls. 


lling,  reading, 
iging,  Scripture 


Thomas-court, 


Trustees,  Rev:  F.  I 
son  and  C.  Uni 
I Townsliend. 


,000  invested  in  Gt. 
lway  4J  Debenture 


A Board  of  13  Trustees.! 


on  of  Tailors,  or  Guild  of 
the  Baptist,  grant,  9 April, 
ivings  of  income  £150  in 
ril  Service  Building  Society. 


Hall,  Endowed 
of  Corporation 


.856.  Subscriptions,  &c. ; Parlia- 
mentary Grant  since  1870,  £250; 
1879,  Ormsby  Vandcleur  bequest, 
£5,000;  Dr.  Barry,  donation,  £50, 
invested  in  Bank  Stock  and  house 


and-row,  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. 


Conservatoires. 


The  Select  Vestry. 


ire, will ; Charles  Powell, 
itors  of  Dr.  Travers,  4 
appointment  of  trust 
les  Southwell,  will,  1728; 
y invested  in  purchase 
Phrumpstown,  co.  Dub- 
r.,  1753;  Mrs.  Cranlield, 
ty  £2  15s.  4 d. ; Corpora- 


Earl  of  Kildar 


i'icklow-street,  St.  Ar 
drew's,  Parochial,  Boys 


tion  of  Dublin, : 
29  Sept.,  1819,  r( 
annual  rent,  sit 
Wicklow-strcet. 


Wicklow-; 
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Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography ; 
Scripture,  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children; 
needlework. 
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Celbridge,  Incorporated  Geo.  II.,  Charter,  24  Oct.,  1733 
. Society’s  Institution  for  Geo.  III.,  Charter,  10  .Jan.,  .1792 
Girls.  Baron  Yryhouven,  will,  1790 

John  Somerville,  bequest,  1S51 
Topham  Mitchell,  will,  21  Oct. 
1 773 ; Very  Rev.  R.  Stewart,  will 
21  Dec.,  1774;  John  Rogerson 
will,  4 April,  1785;  Right  Hon 
William  Connolly,  will,  18  Oct. 
1729  ; Grant,  1733,  Right  Hon 
Theobald  Wolfe  ; donation,  1780 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Connolly 


Clanc,  Bctaghstoi 


58  8 10  The  Trustees, 


Rending,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, book-keeping;  Scrip- 
ture, Church  catechism. 


attached  to 
School. 


18  4 The  Commissioners 
Charitable  Donati 
and  Bequests. 


g,  writing,  arith- 
, grammar, geography; 


Kilcullen,  Dnvidstown, 
Calverstown,  “ The  I.e- 
vinge  Charity.” 


flic  Commissioners  of  Rending,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Charitable  Donations  grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
and  Bequests.  lisli  history,  algebra,  Euclid, 

mensuration,  Scripture. 
Church  Catechism. 


£1,100 


(Salary  from 


The  Board  of  Govcr-  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
nors.  grammar,  geography,  Eng- 

lish history,  Euclid,  algebra, 
mensuration,  book-keeping, 
Scripture,  Church  Cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 


Kilmeague,  National. 


National  Board’s  Fro- 


The  Community. 


The  National 


•Maynooth,  Con 


Total, 
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L.  Fund,  £72;  subscriptions, 
3 16s.  lid.  Jane  and  Richard 


Kill,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Stat.  10,  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  froir 
English.  Governors,  £270  18s.  3d. ; Earl  o: 

Mayo,  grant,  4 July,  1S12. 


. Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  £33  ISs.  0 it. ; Sir  Gerald 
George  Aylmer,  grant,  7 Mar.,  1829; 
Margaret  C.  Perceval,  donation, 
invested  in  £1,128  17s.  Cel.  Govern- 
ment Stock,  secured  by  declaration 
of  trust,  10  July,  1S45. 

[,  Na-  Convent  built  by  subscriptions,  Ac., 
1830;  £400  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  1851,  in  names  of 
trustees.  Present  trustees  are  Most 
Rev.  E.  M'Cabe,  and  Mcsdames 
Mary  M’Keever,  Anne  Dalton,  and 
Julia  O’Connor ; bequest  of  Mr. 
Swords,  1863,  producing  £10  a year. 


The  Incorporated  So-  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
cicty.  grammar,  English  his’ 

tory,  geography ; Scripture, 
Church  catechism;  needle- 
work, housewifery. 
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in  Operation,  County  of  Kildare. 


of  the  Parish. 

table  Bequests. 

acres  of 
school  fe 

The  Governors, 
viz. : — Major  R. 
H.  Borrowes, 

of  Kilcullou,  IV. 
H.  Gaussen.esq. 

Governors. 

House 
land ; s 

Governors.  . 

Governors, 

Apartmot 
land;  E 
Mayo,  £ 

The  Trustees  with 

National  Board, 

School 
and  gra 
frojn  Go 
ors,  £5. 
School 

in  Operation,  County  of  Kilkenny. 


! Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
1 tional  Board. 


4 74  Marquess  of  C 
monde,  frt 
endowment. 
0 0 Headmaster. 


School  fees,  School-rooms,  dor-  27  b 27 
i House  and  land,  mitories, masters’ 
apartments,  lios- 
. Boavd  and  Re-  pital,  &c.,  in 

sidencc.  good  repair,  ball 
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Banagher,  Royal. 

Chas.  I.,  Charter,  16  Sept.,  1629  ; 
stat.  14  and  15  Chas.  II.,  chap.  10  ; 

555  0 23 

179  4 2 
(gross) 

- 

Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland. 

English,  classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  drawing, 

11, 12  ; slat.  3,  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  79, 
s.  8 ; school  premises  held  under 
lease  for  7 years  from  1878  at  rent 

(net) 

Cloonsast  (Rathangan) 

Brackna,  No.  1 National. 

Lord  Ashtown,  will,  1840,  £1,500,  of 
which  £400  expended  on  building 
this  school,  and  £600  on  building 
Woodlawn,  co.  Galway;  balance, 
£500,  invested  fot  benefit  of  'boih 
schools. 

Site. 

14  0 0 

Trustees.  . . 

The  National  Board’s  Pro- 

Ferbane,  Tessanran,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s,  English. 

Kildare-place  Society,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
Rector  and  Churchwardens,  17 
Mar.,  1826,  lease  for  999  years. 

0 2 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography ; Scrip- 
ture, Church  catechism. 

•Tullamore,  St.  Stanislaus 

Founded  by  Society  of  Jesus,  school 
buildings  and  large  farm,  entrusted 
by  the  Order  to  the  Rector  for  the 
purposes  of  the  College,  at  a low 

Jesuit  Order. 

English  classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  natural 
sciences,  music,  drawing, 

T°T“'  • ■ ■ 

555  2 23 

179  4 2 

14  0 0 
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in  Operation,  King’s  County. 


National  Board,  Results  fees,  School-room  and 
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is  Operation,  County  of  Longford. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Louth. 
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Value  of 
other  Emolu- 


Thc  Governors. 
Head  Master. 


Head  Master,  wi 
approval  of  tl 
Society. 


Monitor. 
31  0 0 


Master, 


Residence  a 


Head  Master. 


Governors, 
£27  10s. ; 
Superintendent, 

tions,  £10.P 
Superintendent. 


Governors,  £10; 
Superintendent, 


Earl  of  Roden. 


Large  scliool-roi 

laundry,  ini 
mary,  in  good ; 
pair;  small  play- 

field,  for  which 
the  Governors 
pay  £20  a year 


Two  large  school- 
rooms, teachers’ 
apartments,  in 
good  condition ; 
two  playgrounds. 


repair,  out-oflices 
and  garden,  play- 


l iile  Appendix 
A,  p.  242  ; 
also  llcport. 


Pbydth°er 

Society. 


Thackerj 

Exhibition 
in  Trinity 
College, 


Same  observa- 


| Letter  from 
Lord  Roden’s 
agent  states : 
"Dundalk 


dowment  of 
any  kind." 
Vide  Jleport, 
supra,  p.  50 ; 
and  Appendix 
A,  p.  240. 

Vide  report. 

Appendix  A, 


in  Operation,  County  of  Meath. 


Manager,  __ 

approval  of  Na-  I 
tional  Board. 


| National  Board,  1 

dowment,  £3 
2s.  Id. 

I National  B< 


donee,  in  good 
yard  for  play- 


National  Board. 


e All  boarders. 
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Endo 

WMKNT. 

Annua. 

1 Income. 

Name 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acrcago. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Oldcastle,  Endowed,  Boys. 

Lawrence  Gilson,  will;  death,  14 
April,  1810:  Chancery  scheme, 
1857.  Funds  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock  producing  annual 
income  of  £782. 

2 2 0 

782  0 0 

Five  Trustees.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
grammar,  geography,  his^ 
tory,  Euclid,  algebra,  sing- 
ing, drawing,  physical  sci- 
ences, botany ; religious 
instruction. 

Oldcastle,  Endowed,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  sing- 
ing, religious  instruction, 
needlework. 

Oldcnstle,  Endowed,  In- 

iW  ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Spelling,  reading,  religious 
instruction. 

Kaddanstown.  . . 

Rev.  William  Tew,  will,  proved  8 
May,  1830,  £200,  increased  by  accu- 
mulations to  £809  8s.  10(2.  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

- 

- 

-*! 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

- 

Agher,  National. 

- 

~ 

- 

The  National  Board's  pro 

Rathcore,  National.  . 

2,300  0 27* 

1,103  3 10 

947  0 6 

* Sites  and  rentclmrges. 
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in  Operation,  Queen’s  County. 


Sir  C.  H.  Coote. 

40  0 0 

Sir  C.  H.  Coote, 
from  endow- 
ment and  sub- 

House  and 

land,  fuel, 
school  fees.  - 

ter's  apartments 
in  good  condi- 
tion, and  out- 
offices. 

38 

38 

4s.  id. 

- 

- 

The  patrons, 

heirs  male  of 

trustees  named 

Assistant 

master. 

The  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 

Same. 

House  and 

land,  school 

School-rooms  and 

donee  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

oil 

Some 

Some 

£4  for 
day 
pupils. 

also  Appen- 
dix A,  p.  237. 

Managers,  with 
approval  of  Na- 

National  Board, 

Residence  and 
land,  fuel, 
school  fees. 

and  teacher’s  re- 
sidence, in  good 

offices  and  play- 
ground. 

82 

- 

11 

- 

- 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  275,-  also 
llep.,  supra, 
p.  70. 

48  0 0 

National  Board, 
£36;  CommiS- 

cation,  £12. 

school  fees, 
£10. 

54 

11 

43 

,Sj 

Same. 

a All  (lay  pupils. 
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The  National  Board’s  Pr 
gramme. 


Charitable  Douati 


ngto£18S, 
j Thomas 


Beading,  writing,  aritlimetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Engl 
lish,  Roman  and  Grecian 
history,  Euclid, ' algebra, 
French,  German,  Latin, 
drawing,  needlework. 


Wilcox, 


subject  I 


a school- 
convey- 


Ordinary  instruction  of 
primary  parochial  school. 


roperty, 


Same  as  preceding. 


Stradbally ; 11  The  Cosby," 
National,  Incorporated 


Pole  Cosby,  grant, 
191'.,  10  Feb.,  17; 


(Grant  from 

General 
Funds  of 


lercage) 

House, 


ated  Society.) 


House  property,  sites,  and  rcntchargcs. 


Table  No.  1. — continued — Endowments 


.thlone,  St.  Mary’s  Par- 
ochial, Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 


n Handcock,  grant  of  rer 
e,  £18  9s.  2d.,  9 Feb.,  170 
aulation  of  same,  invested 
rnment  Stock,  £150 ; E. 

, £32  Gs.  Id.  j subscriptioi 
Is.  Gd. : Sovereign  and  Bi 
i of  Athlonc,  grant  of  si 
y,  182  G,  Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 


Rector  of  Parish,  as 
Head  Master,  and 
Board  of  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith  and 
“ The  Commissioners 
of  Education.” 


English  education  in  all  its 
branches  and  mathematics. 


rentchargc. 


salary  from 


Same  as  prcccdir 


English  education  in  all  1 
branches  and  needlework. 


The  National  Board’i 


Bnnbrusna(Leney);  Fa 
Incorporated  Socie 
Institution. 


Payments 


English  (generally),  matin 
matics,  classics;  Scripturt 


Incorporated 

Society's 
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-XDBU  M ASTEUS. 

Pupils.  I 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Nature  anti 

parUonVars’  and 
condition  of 

| 

# 

Cl  "g  ' 

Exhibitions, 

Observation 
on  State  of 

Salary. 

* 

other  Emolu- 

and  Promises. 

_• 

■s 

| 

•5 

!p$ 

o 

a 

S, 

1 

§ 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

£ s.  d. 

National  Board, 
£32;  endow- 
ment, £18  4s. ; 
. subscriptions, 

£19  16s. 

Apartments, 
results  fees, 
school  fees. 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 

condition  ; yard 
ground. 

“ 

65 

02 

2 

1 

4s.  to 

- 

Committee  of 
Management. 

Same. . 

100  0 0 

SO  0 0 
Teacher  of 
1st  class. 
50  0 0 
Teacher  of 

Committee. 

Same. 

Residence,  &c. 

Large  dwelling- 
house  with  class- 
rooms connected, 
in  good  repair; 

den,  and  play- 
ground. 

36 

b. 

£16  to 
£18, low 

£35  full 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  143 ; 
amlAppendix 
C,p.  275. 

Same. . 

26  0 0 
Teacher  of 
3rd  class.- 
30  0 0 
Teacher  of 
French. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

£40  for 

'hers. 

Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  as 
Bishop  of  Kil- 

Head  Master.  . 

No  salary.  . 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

Head  Master, 
from  endow- 

A yearly  gra- 
tuity from  the 
Head  Master. 

House,  containing 
boys’  and  girls' 
school-rooms,  in 
good  condition. 

4s. ; 

6 free. 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  275. 

. Head  Master. 

27  0 0 

s““-  ■ ■ 

Residence. 

26 

41 

38 

3 

4s.  4d. ; 

— 

Same  reference - 

Patron,  with  ap- 
proval of  Na- 
tional Board. 

National  Board; 
Incorporated 
Society. 

Results  fees ; 
school  fees. 

One  school-room, 
in  good  condi- 

as  playground. 

n 

cl. 

Vide  Appendix 
C,  p.  275  ; 
ancl  Report, 
supra,  p.  98. 
The  Incorpo- 
rated Society 
contribute 
£20  to  salary 

of  Master, 
but  do  not 
further  inter- 
fere in  the 
management. 

LordCastlemaine. 

Head  Master  and 
Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith. 

00  0 0 
Assistant. 

Endowment.  . 

Head  Master, 
Governors  of 
ErasmusSmith, 

scriptions. 

Residence; 
school  fees. 

One  school-  room, 
teachers’  resi- 
dence in  an  ad- 
joining house,  in 
good  condition ; 
no  playground. 

20 

26 

25 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

Head  Master  and 
Governors. 

49  0 0 

Head  Master 
and  Governors. 

Residence; 
school  fees. 

- 

” 

30 

37 

2 

12  free. 

- 

Same  reference. 

Head  Master. 

7 10  0 
Monitress. 

Head  Master. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

49  0 0 

32  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£44;  Trustees, 

National  Board. 

Residence, 
results,  and 
school  fees. 
Results  fees. 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 

condition,  out- 
. offices ; no  play- 

65 

130 

j 

16s. ; 
40  free. 

Same.  . 

47  0 0 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£42 : Trustees, 

National  Board. 

Resi  d enco , 
results,  and 
school  fees. 
Results  fees. 

| _ 

66 

130 

1 

120 

4s  to 
40  iree. 

Head  Master, witl 
approval  of 
Incorporated 

100  0 0 

40  0 0 
Assistant. 

Incorporated 

Society. 

Head  Master.  . 

Residence  and 
garden ; ser- 
vants, £30  ; 
fuel,  £35  ; 
soap  and  can- 
dles, £16. 

Residence  and 

Master’s  .fc  pupils’ 
apartments, 
school-room, 
dining-hall, 
lavatory,  detached 
infirmary,  in  good 
condition  ; 
out-offices, 
large  field  as 
playground. 

28 

e2S 

founda- 

boarders 
£21  and 
£31; 
IS  free 
boarders 
paid  for 

Society- 

Thackeray 
Exhibition 
in  Trinity 
College, 
Dublin. 

Vide  Report , 
supra,  p.  96 ; 
anclAppenclix 
C,p.  275. 

cl  A few  “ Plymouth  Brethren." 
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Master  an 

Under  Masters. 

Pupils. 

Nu 

mbor. 

Roligion. 

«—■ * ■ 

Annual  i 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other  Eniolu- 

particulars,  and 
1 School  Buildings* 
■ and  Premises. 

} 

1 

3 

I 

| 

Annual 

Exhibitions 

Observations 
on  State  of 

£ S. 

Governors. 

35  0 

Governors,  £15; 

from  subscrip- 
tions, £20. 

Apartments 
and  land ; 
gratuity  from 

Hoys’,  girls',  anc 
; infants’  school- 
i rooms,  teacher’s 
apartments;  in 
i fair  condition. 

.20 

20 

Free. 

~ 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  276,  and 

Report,supra, 
p.  S7. 

The  Select 
Vestry  of  tlie 
. parish. 

35  0 
as  mistress 

sextoness- 

Incumbent, 
from  endow- 
ment and  sub- 
scriptions. 

Apartments 
and  land ; 
gratuity  from 
the  Ferns 

School-room  and 
j teacher's  apart- 

| condition ; j no 
i playground. 

27 

S5 

35 

Free. 

_ 

Education,£3. 

Governors. 

35  0 0 

Governors,  £25 ; 
Irish  Chnrch 
Representative 
Body,  £10,  in- 

Apartments 
and  land ; 
school  fees, 
gratuity  from 

School-room  and 
teacher’s  apart- 

condition ; out- 

19 

27 

27 

4s.  4<f. 
8s.  id. 

_ 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

The  teachers  are 
a community 
of  Christian 
Brothers. 

No  salary 
as  such. 

Church  officers 
commutation 
money. 

The  teachers, 

munity,  are 
supported 

ground. 

School-room, 
class-roomsj  and 
teacher's  apart- 

condition. 

■“ 

180 

>» 

4s.  id. ; 
majorit; 

- 

- 

other  funds 
of  the  Order. 

a sohnnl 

sa 

89 

i A I 

subscriptions, 

£15. 

and  land ; 
school  fees. 

teacher’s 
apartments, 
in  good  condition ; 
out-offices,  yard, 
and  playground. 

12  free 

supra,  p.  87. 

Same. 

37  0 0 

Governors,  £27 ; 
subscriptions, 
£10. 

A£"S' 

— 

40 

46 

10s.  10d 

Same  reference. 

Trustees.  . 

Trustees.  . 

Apartments, 

garden, 

school  fees. 

_ 

Vide  Report 
supra,  p.  03. 
School  closed 
from  1875  to 
August,  1880. 

School  Com- 

40  0 0 

from  endow- 
scriptious. 

Apartments.  . 

Three-storied 
house,  with  boys’ 
and  girls'  school- 
rooms, and  teach- 
er’s .apartments 
in  fair  condition. 

•» 

J 

so 

4s.  id. ; 

Apprentice 
fees  of  £10, 
under  will 

- 

Same. . . 

25  .0  0 

Incumbent, 
from  subscrip- 

Apartments,  . 

- ~ ; o • 0 

.20 

32 

32 

4s.  id. ; 
free. 

B“*- 

- 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

National  Board, 
£32;  from  en- 
dowment, £10. 

School  fees,  re- 
sults fees. 

Two  school-rooms 
in  fair  repair, 
out-offices,  yard, 
and  small  play- 
ground. 

79 

4s.  id. 
48  free. 

" 

Same. . , . 

38  9 2 

National  Board, 

School  fees,  re- 
sults fees. 

- •' 

45 

90 

1 

89 

is.  id. 

- 

8 0 0 
Monitress. 

National  Board. 

Governors,  £22 ; 
Parish,’ £10. 

laud,  gratuity 
from  Gover- 

school  fees. 

Two  school-rooms, 
masters’  apart- 

. condition  ; cut- 
offices  ; no  play- 
ground. 

25 

30 

80 

is.  id. ; 
1G  free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  S7. 

27  0 0 

Governors,  £15  ; 
Patron,  £12. 

Allowance  for 
tmtyfromGo- 

- 

29 

38 

36 

4s.  id. ; 
15  free,  j 

-* 

ame  reference. 

school  fees. 

Governors.  . 

35  0 >0 

Governors. 

Apartments; 
land ; gratuity 
from  Gover- 

school  fees. 

Two  school-rooms, 
teacher's  apart- 

pair ; out-offices, 
small  playground. 

19. 

25 

24. 

J 

s.  ill. ; ! 
3 free. 

time  refer  ace 

3 D 2 
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Arklow,  Incorporated 

Mary  Boland,  will,  death,  1S12. 
Geo.  II.,  Charter,  1733.  - Geo.  Ill- 
Charter,  1792,  Ac. 

Salary  from 
General 
Fund.)’ 

The  Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

English,  commercial,  and 
Scriptural  education. 

Ashford,  Nun's  Cross,  Na- 

Miss.  M.  A.  Crofton,  will,  17  Dec., 
1825,  school-house  built  by  subscrip- 
tions (including  £50  Lieut.  Col. 
Tottenham  and  £40  Archbishop  of 
Dublin),  teacher’s  residence  built 
by  Tottenham  Eamily,  1880.  Order 
in  Chancery,  transferring  endow- 
ment from  Inchinappa,  March, 

Site  and 
rentcharge. 

40  0 0 

Trustees;  G.  Crofton, 
Lt.-Col.  C.  G.  Tottcn- 

Drought,  as  Incum- 
bent, ex  officio. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Aughrim,  Carysfort,  Royal, 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Charles  I.,  Charter,  23  Aug.,  1029  j 
Stat.  14  and  15  Clias.  II.,  Chap.  10 ; 
Slat.  53  Geo.  III.,  Chap.  107,  ss. 
11  and  12 ; Stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  Chap. 
79,  s.  S.  Sheana  estate,  containing 
590a.  Or.  lop.  statute  measure, 
and  £434  11*.  lid.  Government 

590  0 10 

132  1 6 
(gross.) 
87  18  8 
(net.) 

“ The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ire- 
land.” 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history. 

•Bally moyle,  National.  . 

Earl  of  Wicklow  and  J.  G.  Erck, 
1867,  £400  invested  in  London  and 
S.  W.  Railway  Preference  Stock, 
in  names  of  Vicar  of  Kilbride,  and 
agent  to  Earl  of  Wicklow;  fee-farm 
grant  of  1 acre  at  rent  of  Is. 

10  0 

16  0 0 

Agent  to  Earl  of  Wick- 
low, Went  worth 

Erck. 

The  National  Board’s  Pro- 

Baltinglnss,  Stratford 

L L.  Fund,  £115  7s.  8d.;  subscrip- 

borough,  grant  1 acre  of  land, 
Lady  E.  A.  Stratford,  will,  direct- 
ing Trustees  to  support  the  schools, 
as  then  established,  for  ever,  out 
of  her  freehold  estates. 

1 2 19 

86  0 0 

Meade  C.  Dennis,  re- 
presentative of  Lady 
E.  A.  Stratford. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Coolkenno  (Aghold)  Eras- 
mus Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
lease  of  house  and  land  at  rent  of 

3 0 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

general 
fund.)  ‘ 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  men- 
suration, book-keeping. 

Delgany  (Windgates), 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Eng- 
lish. 

L.  L Fund,  £64  12s.  4(1. ; subscrip- 
tions, £92  Cs.  2(1. ; Rev  T.  Brown- 
rigg,  renewable  lease,  14  Nov., 

1 0 0 

(Salary 

from 

general 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 
ture, Church  Catechism, 
needlework. 
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Two  scliool-rooms, 
teacher’s  apart- 


Governors,  £25 ; 
local  subscrip- 
tions, £15. 


playground. 


Vide  Appendix 
C.p.  27  a ; and 
Report, supra. 


out-offices  and ' 
playground. 


8 tree 
day 
pupils. 


Head  master. 


special  1 


Apartmei: 


Two  school-rooms. 


pair,  out  offices, 
small  playground. 


School- 


Apartments 


dowmcnt,  £10. 


playground. 


Pupils  may 
compete  for 


Two  school- 
teacher’s 


and  land ; 
gratuity  frc 

Governors,  s 

school  fees 


Governor 


Governors,  £25; 
Select  Vestry, 
£18. 


Two  school- rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 


Governors. 


Apartments 
and  land : 
subscriptions, 


Governors. 


condition ; 
playgroun 


Rector. 


Apartments. 


Rector. 


4 boarders  on  foundatl 
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5t:it.  10-  Goo.  X.'  Buildiiig " grant 
from  Governors,  £27G  18s.  6 d.\ 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Milton, 
grant,  25  May,  1812. 


Reading,  Writing;  arithmetic 
grammar, geography;  Scrip, 
ture,  Church  Catechism  ■ 
needlework. 


(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 


Board  of  Governors.] 


i.  I.  Building  grant 
Hume;  grant,  17  Oct., 


(Salary 


Board  of  Governors 


Reading,  writing,  arithmet 
grammar,  geography,  Eu 
lish  history ; Scripts 
Church  patechism. 


I (Salary  from 
General 


rd  of  Governors. 


Writing,  arithmetic] 
ar,  geography;  Scrip] 
Dliurch  Catechism; 


sedlework. 


Wicklow,  Parochial,  Eras-  L.  L.  Fu 
mus  Smith's,  Boys  Eng-  tions,  i 


Board  of  Gover 


, writing,  arithmetic, 


Scripture,  Church  Catcchis 


icklow,  Parochial,  Er 


(Part  of 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography;  Scrip- 
*"""  r"  u Catechism; 


salary  fror 
General 


leedlework. 


PROVINCE  OF 


Table  No.  1. — ctmirnttec^-wENDOWMENTS 
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Operation,  County-  op  Wicklow- — continued. 


— 

Master  and  1 

Jnder  Masters. 

BUM 

Pupils. 

: 

| Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Ixrif 

dSg1 

1 

j j 

j 

Charges. 

Prizes,  &c. 

Observations 
on  Stato  of 
Instruction,  Ac. 

monte. 

1 

■5 

I 

•J 

I 

1 

§ 

■~“l 

£ s.  a. 

Governors. 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5 ; 
subscriptions, 
about  £5. 

School- room  and  , 
teacher's  apart- ; 
merits  in  very 
bad  condition. 

19 

. Vide  Report', 
supra,  p.  87. 

Governors. 

Governors. 

Apartments ; 
gratuity  from 

subscription 
from  IV.  IV. 
Fitzwilliam- 
Dick,  £18  10s.  j 
school  fees. 

School-room  and 

condition ; no 
playground. 

35 

52 

4S.  1-1. 
12  free 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

Goremors. 

Mistress. 

Governors. 

■ 

Two  school-rooms 
in  fair  condi- 

residence  in  bad 
playground. 

3G 

68 

58 

4s.  4<i  ; 
14  free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

Governors. 

42  10  0 

Governors,  £27 
Vestry,  £15. 

A!uidlt™andt; 
school  fees ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors, 
£5. 

Two  school-rooms ; 
teacher’s  apart- 

playgroun’cl. 

44 

44 

4s.  id. 
to  £1 ; 
16  free. 

Vide  Report, 

31,10.  0 

•Governors,  £1G 
10s. ; Select 
Vestry,  £15. 

Apartments; 
school  fees. 

. 29. 

33 

4s.  id. 

17s.  id. ; 
17  free. 

Same reference. 

MUNSTER. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Claue. 


a 39  boarders. 


b 3 boarders. 


c IS  boarders. 
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a 2 boarders.  0 Methodists.  c 0 boarders.  d 07  boys,  a«  girls  and  inlants. 
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Operation,  County  of  . Comt— continued. 


\ Results  and  I 
school  feci 
£13  19s.  7< 


Hcv.G.  Webster, 
Same. 


Residence. 


Several  large 
dormitories, 

workshops, 


I Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


| National  Board,  | 
£9  4s?7 


Results  fees. 


urthcr  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 


NationalBoard, 


Apartments, 
results  foes, 
school  fees. 


in  very  fair  condi 
1 tion ; 
a playground. 


11  school-roi 
drawing  - school,  I 
— mination-hnll. 


and  a playground. 


Vide  Appendix 


j Vide  Report, 

nndAppendix 


a All  boarders. 
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— 

Annual 

Income. 

p School. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

, » T> 

St.  Anno's,  Shandon 
Green  Coat  Hospital 

Stat.  4 Geo.  I.,  chap.  14,  sec.  10 
incorporating  trustees  and  vestinf 
school  premises,  in  them ; lands  oi 
Rickenhcad,  Co.  Dublin,  74a.  2b 
10p.,  rent  £108  Ss.  Sd. ; Francis 
Edwards,  grant,  5 May,  1719,  rent- 
charge,  £10  3s.  1(1. ; Capt.  Lugg, 
will,  £120,  lent  to  Corporation; 
Thomas  Richmond,  assignment  of 
interest  in  lease,  1 Nov.,  1771, 
£3  13s.  lOd. ; grant  of  house,  pro- 
ducing £2  10s. ; Mr.  Goodman,  will, 
annuity,  £3  4s.  7 jd. ; Mr.  Masters, 
will,  annuity.  £3  13s.  10(1. ; Mrs. 
Shearman,  will,  £1 12s.  3} d. 

74  2 10 

6 0 0 

Board  of  Governors 
by  their  Treasurer 
Rector  of  St.  Anne’s 
Shandon. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
grammar,  . geography 

Euclid  ; Scripture,  Cliurcl 
Catechism. 

St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  Green 
Coat  Hospital,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

“ 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip, 
ture,  Church  Catechism, 
needlework. 

*St.  Anne’s, Shandon, Green 
Coat  Hospital,  Infants. 

Sam° 

- 

- 

Spelling,  reading,  writing, 

Stephen  - street,  St.  Ste- 
phen's or  Blue  Coat 
Hospital. 

Land  held  by  Corporation  for  Chari- 
table purposes  prior  to  1297 ; Act 
of  Corporation  applying  endow- 
ment to  educational  purposes  prior 
to  1650  ; Baron  Worth,  confirma- 
tory grant,  2 Sept.,  1699  ; Corpora- 

cery  scheme  for  management  of 
Charity,  21  Aug.,  1851. 

and  ground- 

422  11  11 

13  16  11 

Trustees.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history.  Scripture, 
Church  Catechism. 

Sullivan’s-quay,  Christian 
Brothers. 

A branch  of  Peacocke-lane  School, 
q.v.  supra,  p.  394. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

| 

* W ellington-rond,  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Orphanage. 

John  Nicholas  Murphy,  1S77,  grant 
of  site  and  buildings.  Mr.  Murphy 
supports  the  institution  at  his  own 

tion  of  bequeathing  to  it  a liberal 
permanent  endowmenton  his  death. 

Site. 

Founder.  . , 

Good  English  education, 
music,  drawing,  and  needle- 

Cove,  National,  Boys. 

House  properly  valued  at  £40  per 
annum  ; school-house  held  by  lease. 

House 

property. 

40  0 0 

- 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Cove,  National,  Prepara- 
tory, Boys. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s™- 

•Fermoy,  St.  Colman’s 
College. 

Bequests,  donations,  and  subscrip- 
tions, £20,000  to  £25,000,  expended 
on  building,.1858-9.  Site,  2J  acres, 
held  at  rent  of  £55  per  annum. 

Board,  consisting  of 
seven  members  and 

English,  classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  natural 
philosophy,  music,  drawing. 

Fermoy,  Adair,  National, 
Boys. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adair,  will,  death,  19  Aug  , 
1814,  £923  Is.  6 Id.  invested,  with 
accumulation  of  interest,  in  £1,237 
9s.  0 d.  Government  Stock. 

- 

- 

37  11  0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

Geragb,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  . . . 

. - 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

- 

Board  of  Governors. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 

Innisliannon,  Erasmus 

Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  School-house  and 
two  roods,  held  at  £5  per  aunum. 

0 2 0 

Salary  from 
General 
Fund. 

Board  of  Governors. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  al- 
gebra, Euclid,  Scripture. 

Kilwortb,  Parochial. 

A.D.V.  £46  3s.  Id.;  subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  Id.;  Earl  of  Mountcashel, 
grant  of  one  acre,  81  Dec.,  1817 ; 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  will, 
11  May,  1814,  £461  10s. 

15  15  0 
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Operation,  County  of  Cork — continued. 


, Apartmen  . 
fuel  (4  tons 
of  coal) ; £5 
per  annum  ; 


ments  in  good 
condition  ; 1 

playground. 


clien,  in  good 
repair,  garden 

and  playground. 


, ir  students 
of  Trinity 
1 College, 
Dublin; 


Vide  Appendix 
C,  p.  278,  and 
Report, supra. 


luns  of  the 
Order  of  Sisters  | 
of  Mercy. 


teaching  Nuns 
and  Staff  of  the  | 
Orphanage  i 


Orphanage  for  4 
girls  and  a Con 
entforthe  Nun 


All  fret 
tained  I 


Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 


Further  infor- 


National  Board. 


| Further  infor- 


I Four  class  halls, 
large  study-hall, 
refectory,  ora- 
tory, library, 
reception  - room, 
teachers'  apart- 


Boardcrs, 

' 1 10s. ; | 
I day  pupils 


Foreign 
Master. 
(Salaries  of 


Churchwardens  I 
of  Parish,  and 
owner  of  For- 1 
moy  Estate. 


Rector  from  en 
' wment,  £8 
2d.;  selec 
Itry,  £4  17; 


play-hall, billia] 

— •m,&c.,ingood 

. air.out-officcs, 
ball-courts,  and 
playground. 


ational  Board,  1 
•esults  fees,  | 


| The  Governors  | 
)*  salary  y° 


Vide  Report , 
supra,  p.  87 
Further  infor- 


>ol  fees,  One  school-ro 
gratuity  from  in  good  condi-  I 
" - - mors,  £5.  tion,  small  play- 
ground. 


Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  67. 
Further  infor- 
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•Calierciveen,  Convent, 
National. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan  and  Daniel 
O'Connell,  grant,  site  and  540  acres 
of  land  in  Co.  Kerry,  held  in  foe- 
farm  at  rent  of  £44  10s.,  producing 
a net  annual  profit  rent  of  £75  per 

540  0 0 

(Site  and 
garden). 

75  0 0 

- 

Trustees.  . 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme, with  French, 
music,  drawing,  and  Irish. 

Causeway ; Killury,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Rev.  N.  Nelan,  d.d.,  p.p.,  will,  11 
Dec.,  1829,  £1,250,  £700  of  which 
expended  in  building,  remainder, 
£550,  invested  in  Government 
Stock ; Robert  Richard  Oliver, 
grant  of  site. 

16  10  0 

Parish  Priest. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Causeway ; Killury,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

- 



»Dingle,  Christian  Brothers 

Rev.  Eugene  M'Carty,  will,  £500, 
Christian  Brothers’,  £50,  invested 
in  purchase  of  perpetual  annuity  of 
£32  6s.  2 a.  ; Ven.  Archdeacon 
O'Sullivan,  grant,  12  shares  in  Pro- 
vincial Bank ; £500,  portion  of  Cla- 
rissa Hussey  Charity  Fund, Chancery 
Scheme,  1873,  invested  in  name  of 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  and  £2,500, 
further  portion  of  same  fund  ex- 
pended on  school-buildings. 

32  6 2 
(annuity.) 

(Not  stated). 

One  Trustee  and  the 
Commissioners  of 

Charitable  Donations 

'Ordinary  English  course  and 
classics. 

•Dingle.  Presentation  Con- 

Profit  rent  of  £34  per  annum,  from 
a farm  held  on  lease,  granted  about 
1868 ; £500  Government  Stock, 
portion  of  Clarissa  Hussey  Charity 

name  of  Commissioners  of  Chari- 

Site. 

34  0 o 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme, with  French  and 
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Endow 

UEXT. 

Annual 

■come. 

LOCAUTV  AND 

Naiie 

Foun 

ation  and  subsequent 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

•Kenmare  Convent,  Na- 
tional. 

Archdeacon  O’Sullivan,  will,  be- 
queathing a sum,  producing  annual 
interest  amounting  to  £203  16s.  8 d., 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  schools 
of  the  United  Parishes  of  Kenmare 
and  Templeroe. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

203  10  8 
(part  of.) 

The  Community.  . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

•Kenmare;  Cahir,  National 
(Mixed). 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

Same, 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

•Kenmare ; Shelboume, 
No.  1 National  (Mixed). 

s”- 

- 

- 

s„..  . 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

•Kenmare ; Goulanc,  Na- 
tional (Mixed). 

s‘”- 

- 

- 

r-  ■ 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

•Kenmare ; Letter,  Na- 
tional (Mixed). 

Same. 

Site. 

- 

- 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

•Killarney;  Convent,  Na- 

Earl  of  Ke 

nmare,  grant,  rentchargo 

Site. 

100  0 0 

_ 

Earl  of  Kenmare. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

tional. 

acres  of  land  on  lease  for  ever. 

fund 

gia  c. 

Miltown ; Kilbonane,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Rev.  T.  Fitzgerald,  p.p.,  will,  death, 
28  April,  1835,  one  moiety  of  the 
interest  of  £2,000;  also  £100  ex- 

Site. 

- 

30  0 0 

Trustees,  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  and  Parish 
Priest. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

building ; Daniel  Mahouy,  lease  of 

Miltown ; Kilbonane,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

s““ 

Miltown,  Kilbonane, 

Faha,  National. 

Samo  as  preceding;  also  building 
grant  from  Mr.  Bernard,  about 
1830  ; premises  secured  by  bond. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s““ 

Miltown,  Monastery,  Na- 
tional. 

Rev.  T.  Fitzgerald,  will,  death,  28 
April,  1885,  one  moiety  of  the  in- 
terest of  £2,000;  also  £100,  ex- 
pended, together  with  other  sums, 
amounting  in  all  to  £470  ISs.  5 d., 
on  building  site,  held  under  lease 
for  thirty-one  years,  and  one  life 

Site. 

30  0 0 

Trustees,  Bishop  of 
Kerry  and  Parish 
Priest. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme ; also  classes  in 
connexion  with  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and 
Art,  South  Kensington. 

Miltown,  Convent,  IS  a- 

Expended  on  building  and  purchase 
of  land,  £221  13s.  Gd. ; Sir  John 
Godfrey,  lease  of  site;  Rev.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  1838,  grant  of  trust 
funds,  producing  £72  per  annum. 

Site. 

- 

72  0 0 

Superioress  of  the 
Community. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Tarbert,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10,  Geo.  I.  Building  grant 
from  Governors,  £276  18s.  5 cl. ; sub- 
scriptions, £40  8s.  Id. ; Sir  Ed. 
Leslie,  grant,  80  May,  1812, 

3 0 38 

(Salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history,  dictation, 

algebra,  Euclid,  mensura- 
tion, Scripture,  Church 
Catechism. 

English',  Girl& 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

(Salary  from 
General 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history,  dictation, 
algebra,  Euclid,  Scripture, 
Church  Catechism,  needle- 
work. 
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riie  teachers  are  z 2 

a community  of  (Capitation 
Nuns.  Fees.) 


Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 


Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 


National  Board,  Results  fees 
£304  13s.  ill. 

[Capitation  fees). 


£20  for  each  National  Board. 
100 pupils  in 
attendance. 


Apartments  and  Two  school-rooms 
land ; gratuity  and  teachers’  re- 
from  Gover-  sidence  (formerly 
nors,£5;  local  the  rectory)  in 
committee, £12;  good  repair, 
school  fees.  small  playground. 
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* And  several  i 


and  rentcharges. 


Table  No.  1. — continued — Endowments 


Bruff,  Adelaide. 

Lady  Carbery,  will,  death,  23  Feb., 
1832,  £600,  of  which  only  £277  has 
yet  been  paid ; Schoolhouse  erected 
by  subscription,  1842-3 ; Lord  Car- 
bery, grant  of  site. 

0 2 10 

8 4 0 

Trustees,  Bishop  of 
bent  of  Parish. 

English,  science,  elementary 
classics,  French. 

•Croom,  National,  Boys.  . 

Rev.  L.  Hartnett,  p.p.  and  Miss 
Lyons,  £1,200,  1875  ; Lord  Dun- 
raven,  grant,  1 acre  (Irish),  1863. 

1 2 19 

Trustees,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of 
Limerick,  Parish 

Priest,  and  Henry 
Lyons,  d.l.  . 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

•Croom,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



•Doon,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  ...  . 

10  0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

General  English  course. 

•Ivilmoylan,  Ballihnhill, 
National,  Boys. 

Legacy  of  £30  for  repairs  of  school- 
house  invested  in  the  names  of  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Butler  and  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Site. 

- 

Trustees,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler  and  M.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

•Kilmoylan,  Ballihahill, 
National,  Girls. 

Limerick  City. 
Bow-lane,  Blue,  “ The  Ca- 
thedral Grammar  School.” 

Same  as  preceding 

Alice  Craven,  deed,  20  Oct.,  1724,  and 
will,  17  June,  1729,  tenements,  now 
producing  £10  j recovered  trust 
funds  and  £lS4I2s.  id.  formerly  lent 

portion  of  site  sublefto  Dean  and 
Chapter  at  rent  of  £5. 

Tenements 

15  0 0 

27  8 2 

Same 

Trustees,  and  The 

Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Same 

modern  languages. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools 
No.  1,  St.  John’s. 

No.  2,  St.  Mary's, 

No.  3,  St.  Michael’s. 
No.  4,  St.  Munchin’s. 

Rev.  Rd.  Walsh,  1824,  grant,  £700 
Railway  Stock,  producing  £32; 
Martin  Honan,  will,  death  17  Mar., 
1848,  £200,  and  savings  of  collec- 
tions, Ac.,  £900  invested  in  Gt.  S. 
and  W.  Railway  Stock,  producing 
£55  ; Jas.  Tuthill,  bequest,  £3,000, 
invested  in  £1,000  Government 
Stock,  and  £1,800  mortgage  bearing 
interest  at  £5  per  cent.  Rev.  R. 
Brahan,  bequest,  producing  £27 ; 
Miss  White,  will  devising  £36  per 
annum  rent-charge. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

234  0 0 

The  Superior-General 
of  the  Order.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

French,  music  (vocal^Ro- 
and  prayers. 
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in  Operation,  County  of  Limerick. 


Apartments 
and  garden ; 
school  fees. 


| Manager.  with 
approval  of.Na- 1 
tioual  Board. 


Two  school-rooms, 


National  B 


Apartments, 
1 results,  and 
school  fees. 


Governors,  £40; 

1 Local  contri-  ' 
butions,  £28. 


National  Board. 


| Governors,  £ 
Results  and 


| Further  infor- 
supplied. 

Vide  Report , 

Further  infor- 
supplied. 


Payment  for 
eight  choir 
boys,  £32 ; 
school  fees. 


thedral  in  good 


Vide  Appendix 
' C',p.  278 ; and 

" ort,  supra 


| Eighteen  school  |l 

in  fair  conditioi 
small  yards  a 
playgrounds. 


Vide  Appendix 
C,p. 270  -.and 
Report, supra, 
p.  127. 


a No.  1,  215 ; No.  2,  305 ) No.  3,  750 ; No.  4, 1 
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■HlMMi 

Endow 

ME  NT, 

■K H 

hbhh 

■ 

Annual 

ncomc. 

1 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

<4 

From  Land. 

From  Irust 
Funds. 

Management. 

Limerick  City — con. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

• Cornwallis  - street ; St. 
John's,  Parochial. 

Mrs.  AnneWcsiropp,  bequest.  £1.000, 
producing  £42,  1804 ; Earl  of 
Limerick,  grant  of  school  premises, 
at  rent  of  is.  a year;  also  grant  of 
£6  a year,  to  keep  same  in  repair, 
since  1878.  . 

Site. 

42  0 0 

“ The  Westropp  Trus- 

Reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geography; 
Scripture, Church  Catechism; 
needlework. 

Ilartstongc-strect; 
J.eamy’s,  Free,  Boys. 

Wm.  Ieamy,  will,  1S14,  residuary 
bequest,  £13,887  18s.  id.,  of  which 
£3,040  expended  on  building; 
premises  held  under  lease  for  909 
years;  Chancery  schemes,  10  June, 
1842,  and  4 July,  1874  ; residue  of 
bequest  now  represented  by 
£10,246  11s.  6 d.  consols,  and  £455 

Site. 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

English  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  trigonometry,  me- 

natural  sciences,  French; 
Scripturo. 

Hartstonge-streot; 
Beamy's,  Free,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

English,  drawing,  French, 
needlework. 

Henry-street,  Villiers', 
Boys. 

Hannah  Villiers,  will,  3 Aug.,  1819, 
devising  rentcliarge  of  £313  lCs.lld., 
subject  to  an  annual  charge  of 
£265  17s.  for  12  widows,  also  her 
residuary  estate,  amounting  to 
about  £22,800  Government  Stock  ; 
£3,087  18s.  lOd.  expended  in  build- 

purcliasc  of  renewable  lease  of  site, 
dated  15  Oct..  1835,  rent  reserved 
£12  4s.  2d. ; Chancery  scheme,  11 
Feb.,  1820. 

Rentcharge 
and  site. 

1 

684  0 0 

Trustees,  Rev.  David 
Wilson,  n.D.,andVen. 
Archdeacon  Hare. 

English,  mathematics,  classics. 

Henry-street,  Villiers', 

Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

English,  French,  music, 
needlework. 

Henry-street,  Villiers’, 

Orphanage,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

The  orphans  attend  Girls’ 
day  school. 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  Con- 
vent. National  and  In- 
dustrial. 

I'oter  Arthur,  will,  death,  28  Nov., 
1853,  £140  a year,  subject  to  ter- 
minable annuities  of  about  £50  a 
year,  and  £800  expended  in  build- 
ing; Maria  Carroll,  will,  death, 
19  April,  1855,  £461  10s.  9d., 
secured  by  mortgage ; Agnes 
Baker,  will,  death,  2 March,  1843, 
£200,  expended  in  building ; Mrs. 
H.  Hogan,  donation,  £1,000,  in- 
vested on  mortgage  at  41-  per 
cent. ; — Ahern,  grant,  1859, 
house  property,  producing  £25  per 

landed  property,  producing  £10 
per  annum ; Dr.  Carroll,  bequest, 
£500,  producing  £25  per  annum, 
site  and  8 acres,  held  in  fee  under 
trust  deed  dated  27  May,  1867,  and 
10  Nov.,  1S6S. 

Lands, house 
property, 
site,  and 
S acres. 

135  0 0 

■ 

Trustees,  of  whom  R.  C. 
Bishop  only  survivor. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme and  industrial 
training. 

Nicholas-street,  Dr.  Hall's. 

Kcv.  Jeremiah  Hall,  n.D.,  will,  5 
March,  1687,  deyising  house  pro- 
perty, producing  £165  18s.  2 tl.  a 
year,  for  school  and  alms-house ; 

allocating  £20  per  annum  to  school. 

House  pro- 

20  0 0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  and 

Infant  school  course,  very 
elementary. 
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Operation,  County  op  Limerick — continued. 


Master  and 

UNDER  MASTERS. 

Pupils. 

Nu 

nber. 

Kcl 

ion. 

Appointment 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 

P condition  of 
School  Buildings 
and  Premises. 

1 

| 

i 

Annual 

Charges. 

Exhibitions, 
Prizes,  &c. 

Observations 
on  State  of 
Instruction,  &c. 

* 

J 

| 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

Incumbent. 

45  0 0 

“ Westropp 
Charity,”  £42  ; 
Incumbent, 
from 

subscriptions, 

£3. 

Apartments 

out-offices. 

Two  school-rooms, 

apartments; 
in  fair  repair. 

30 

30 

Free. 

Governors. 

Assistant. 

Monitor. 

Governors. 

of  £1  for  every 
paying  pupil 

number  of  20. 
capitation  fee 

Two  school-rooms 
for  boys, 

Master's  rooms  (2), 
Assistant's  do.  (2), 
Mistress's  (2), 

kitchen,  cellars, 
Board-room, 
in  fair  condition; 
a 6mall 
playground. 

59 

71 

10 

£2-, 

French 

Tide  Appendix 
C,  p.278 ; also. 
Report, supra, 

Furnished 

apartments, 

cap'itationfee 
of  10s.  on  same 

32 

18 

£1  to  £2; 
3 free. 
French 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.27S\and 
Report, supra, 

• ■ 

Assistant. 

Same.  . 

Capitation  fee 
of  5s.  on  same. 

Trustees, 

80  0 0 

Trustees,  from 
endowment. 

Apar  tments; 

rian,£3;  school 
fees. 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, also  fe- 
male orphanage, 
in  good  condi- 
tion ; out-ofhees 
and  playground. 

Vide  Appendix 
C',p.  273;  also 
Report, supra, 
p.  210.  £23  3s. 
Gd.  a year 
from  the  en- 
dowment is 
expended  by 

on  clothing, 
books,  &c. 

Same.  . 

Head  Mistress.  . 

25  0 0 

Trustees,  from 
endowment. 

Head  Mistress. 

Apar  tments; 
as  librarian, 

£2  school 
Fees  from  pupils 

33 

50 

28 

; 

10s.  to 
French 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.279-,al$o 
Report.supra, 

lid.  a year 
from  the  en- 

and  Music' 
Teacher. 
French 
Mistress  paid 
by  fees,  £1 

year  each. 

expended  by 
the  Trustees 
on  clothing, 

books,  <tc. 

a year 
each  pupil. 

Trustees.  . 

30  0 0 

13  0 0 
Assistant 
Matron. 

Trustees.  . 
Same. 

Apartments  and 
rations. 

Same. 

Trustees’  board. 

tories,  school- 
room, dining- 
room, kitchen, 
laundry,  and 

matrons'  (3)  ap- 

oihees  and  play- 
ground. 

Free. 

£10  each 

apprentice 
fee  on  leav- 
ing, and 
£2  a year 
for  clothing 
during 
apprentice- 

Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  278;  also 
Report, supra, 

total  amount 
expended  in 
this  school 
but  of  the 
endowment  is 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
Nuns  of  the 
Order  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

Manager. 

No  salary  as 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

Infant  Class 
Teacher. 

National  Board. 
Same. 

• Results  fees 

from  National 
Board,  and 
Government 
grant  for  the 
Industrial  De- 
annual collec- 
of  industrial 

Two  school-rooms 
and  class-rooms, 

lavatories  and 
bath-rooms,  din- 
ing hall  ; kitchen 
in  good  condi- 

dairy,  out-ofllccs, 
and  farmyard. 

283 

Free. 

Vide  Appendix 
C,  p.  270 ; also 
Report.supra, 

each  to  3 
Monitresses. 

Overseers. 

20  0 0 

O'"”"'  ' 

Apartments  in 
the  alms- 

School-room  in 
building  in  bad 

' 

33 

Free. 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  153. 

a Methodists.  b All  boarders.  e 247  resident,  130  of  whom  are  under  Industrial 
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Kev.  J.  F.  Gregg,  Course  prescribed  by  the 
Hector  of  St.  Lau-  Church  Education  Society. 


Three  Trustees, of  whom 

R.  C.  Bishop  of  Limo- 
rick  and  Superior- 
General  of  Christian 
Brothers  arc  two. 


’li-road,  Indus-  Subscriptions,  &c.,  £3,600,  invested 
>ol.  in  building,  1872  ; Government 

grants  and  Grand  Jury  present-, 
ments  for  pupils  under  Industrial ' 
Acts. 


Rev.  David  The  National 
d.d.,  and  gramme. 
'Archdeacon 


tin's ; Villicrs',  Same  as  Villiers,  Henry-street,  as  to  , 
(Nicholas-st.)  annual  endowment ; school  and 
almshouse  erected  by  Trustees  at 


Stat.  11  & 12  Tic  , c.  114 ; £4,079 
9s.  1(1.,  moneys  recovered  from 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  of  which 
£1,000  expended  on  purchase  of 

farm  held  in  fee-simple,  £1,000 
invested  in  Stock,  and  residue,  to- 
gether with  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  £7,500,  expended  in  building. 
Stat.  42  & 43  Vic.,  c.  220. 


Mungre 

College. 


SirD.V.Roche, 
S.  E.  De*Vere, 
E.  W.  O’Brien, 
and  J.  G.  Barrj 


sh,  classics,  mathema- 
French,  philosophy. 


Courtenay,  L.  L.  Fund,  £188  9s. 
Brothers.  tions,  £138  9s.  2 

Courtenay,  grant, 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Donovan 
producing  £17  5s. 


subscrip- 


Community. 


Board  of  Governors.  . Reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geography, 
Euclid,  algebra;  Scripture. 


Salary  from 
General 
Fund. 


Geo.  I.  Buildi 


Limerick 
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Operation,  County  of  Limerick — continued. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Tipperary. 


from  subscrip- 
tions and  c 

I Incorporated  So- I 2 
ciety,  £10;  In- 
cumbent, from 
subscriptions, 


| The  teachers  ai 
a community  of 
Christian  liro- 


Tlic  teachers 
are  supported 

other  funds  of 
the  Society. 


| School-room,  20 
teachers’  apart- 1 I 
ments  (3)  in  good 
condition  ; no  i 
playground. 

| School-room  and  12  I 
teacher’s  apart- 

condition. 

Six  class-rooms,  | 3S0  ! 4 

lecture-rooms,  & 1 
teachers  apart-  ! 

condition.  ^ | 


| Incumbent,  who 
, ’ Dean  of 
Cashel.  ' 


Incorporated 
| Society,  Town 
Commissioners, 
and  Incumbent. 


Apartments; 
fees  for  choir  | 
boys,  £10 


apartments  (4),  ! 
require  repairs,  ' 
small  yard,  no  ; 
playground.  j 


Two  free 
Scholarships 
in  Pococke  I 
| Institution 
re  annually 
open  to 
f competition. 

s.  4 <1.  I The  pupils 
7 free,  may  conipetel 
annually 
for  free 


Vide  Appendix 
C.p.  2SU ; and 
Jtepoit,  supra, 


b 100  Under  Industrial  Schools  Act. 
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Operation',. i County  op  Tipperary—  continued. 


I other  Eiholu 


| Manager;  i with-  | •. 
approval  o'  ""  ’ 

tional  Boa 


L8from'Nnt.  |- 


Large  seliool-roo 
in  fair  repai 

10  playground. 


is.  Ad. 
toil; 

majority 


| The  teachers  arc 
mmunity  oi 
I Nuns  of  the  I’re- 1 


Capitation  and 

from  National 
Board. 


building,  all  in 
good  condition ; 
good  playground 


Master. 

No  salary  to  1 


House  and- 
garden ; 
school  fees. 
Board  and 
lodging.  . 


School-room 
class-roon  . 
accommodation  for  | 
40  boarders 
masters’  roc 
in  good  condi- 
tion; out-otficcs, 
large  playground,  I 
ball  alleys,  and 
play  shed ; . 

ricket  field  rented 


Vide  Appendix 
A,p.  23?:  and 
Report , supra, 


Incorporated 
Society,  £-3C 
Incumbent,  £ 


Scliool-roo: 
ments  (3)  in  good  I 


Tide  Appendix 
C,p.  280;  and 
Report, supra,. 


School-room, 

| teacher’s  apart- 

repair;  out- 
offices  ; ho  play- 
ground. 


— Vide  Report, 


rnors,  £25 ; | 
superintendent, 
from  subscrip- 


| Two  large  school- 1 
Iters’  aparti 


The  teaclicrs 
a community  of  I 
Christian  Bro- 


school  fees; 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5. 


a 104  are  pupils  under  Industrial  Schools  A 
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* And  several  sites  and  rentclmrges. 


Table  No.  1. — continued — Endowments 


Cappoquin,  National,  Boys. 

James  Landers,  deed,  24  Feb., 
1S42,  will,  6 May,  1847  ; deed  of 
appointment,  24  September,  1350 ; 
money  invested  in  Government 
Stock;  school  house  built  18S7, 
from  subscriptions,  .fcc. ; site  held 
under  lease  at  yearly  rent  of  £6 

Site. 

12  0 0 

Trustees,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  and 

Parish  Priests  of 
Cappoquin  and 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Cappoquin,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  National. 

Same  as  preceding 

10  0 0 

. 

Same,  with  n: 
mg. 

Cappoquin,  Mount  Mel- 
leray  Abbey. 

James  Landers,  £100  for  building 
and  £12  a year.  Vide  preceding. 

- 

- 

12  0 0 

- 

arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy. 

Dungarvan,  Christian 

Pierce  Barron,  bequest,  about  1807, 
£923  Is.  6 4d.,  of  which  only  £072 
recovered,  £100  being  expended  in 
building,  and  balance  invested  in 
Midland  Bailway  Shares;  Sir  P. 
Bellew,  Bart.,  grant  of  site. 

Site. 

- 

25  7 4 

The  Superior-General 
of  the  Order. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  geo- 
metry, algebra,  book-keep- 

Lismore  College. 

Earl  of  Cork,  will,  24  Nov.,  1042, 
rentcharge  £30  a year,  and  school- 

and  rent- 
charge. 

30  0 0 

Agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the 
Commissioners  of 
Education. 

English,  classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  drawing, 

Piltown,  Stradbally,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Pierce  Barron,  will,  about  1807,  1 
£923  Is.  01  d.,  invested  in  Govern- 

Site. 

30  0 0 

Trustees,  R.C.  Bishop 
and  Parish  Priest. 

The  Nationa 
gramme. 

1 Board's  pro- 
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a 70  boarders. 


b 35  boarder 
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Operation,  County  of  Waterford — continued. 


endow-  Capitation  fees.  School-room,  in 
. £10  9s.  id ; very  good  condi- 

and  results  fees  tiou  ; out-offices, 

from  National  and  playground 


rooms,  in  good 

shed,  workshop, 
playfield  (11a.) 


40  Apprentice  Vide  Appendix 
Free;  fees,  £8;  C.p.  280,  and 

5 pay  and  marriage  Report,  supra 
boarders  portions,  p,  213. 

at  £20.  £11  is.  6 tl. 
to  ex-pupils. 


good  repair,  gar- 
den and  play- 


£6  6s.  One  of  £11,  Vide  Report, 
t°  tenable  in  supra,  p.  117. 


Committee, from 
endowment 
and  school  fees. 


Two  school-rooms 
in  good  condition ; 
and  playground. 


School  origin- 
ally estab- 
lished as  a Free 


The  teachers 
are  supported 
from  the  a 

endowment 
and  other  funds 
of  the 
Society. 
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Antrim,  Castle-street, 

Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  X.  Building  grant 
from  Governors,  £553  10s  lid.  s 
subscriptions,  £184  12s.  3d.  ; Earl 
of  Massareene,  grant,  24  July,  1813. 

and  site. 

(Part  of 

General 

Fund.) 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history,  mensuration, 
Scripture,  Church  Cate- 
chism. 

Antrim,  Castle-street, 

Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

(Part  of 

^General” 
Fund ) 

_ 

- 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
gram  n r r,  geography,  Eng- 
lish  history,  Scripture, 
Church  Catechism,  needle- 

Ballinderry,  Lower,  Na- 
tional. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  4d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £67  7s.  Sd. ; Marquis  of 
Hertford,  grant,  31  July,  1826; 
John  Nelson  Ingram,  will,  death, 
23  July,  1841,  £200. 

0 3 9 

- 

6 5 2 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Ballinderry,  Upper,  Na- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £51  13s.  10 d, ; subscrip- 

Hertford,  grant,  31  July,  1826  ; 
John  Nelson  Ingram,  will,  death, 
23  July,  1841,  £200. 

1 2 19 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Ballintoy,  National.  . 

Jane  Stewart,  will,  1760,  rentcharge ; 
school-house  built  by  accumulation 
of  rentcharge. 

1 0 0 
rentcharge. 

13  16  11 

- 

Agent  of  Mr.  Fuller- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

•Ballyclug,  Crebilly,  Na- 

Trust  funds,  £53  12s.  7 d.,  producing 
an  annual  income  of  £2  10s. 

Site. 

- 

2 10  0 

Trustee,  W.  Gibson.  . 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Ballymena.  Diocesan, 

School  of  Armagh  and 
Connor. 

53  Geo.  III.,  C.  107,  ss.  22,  24. 
Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council,  17  April,  1824 ; Grand 
Jury  presentment  of  £923  Is.  6 d„ 
expended  on  building,  about  1830  ; 
William  Adair,  grant,  1827. 

131  6 0 

Irish  Church  Tempor- 
alities Commissioners. 

Classics,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  natural 
sciences. 
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OF  ULSTER. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Antrim. 


Apartments, 

school  f© 
Gratuity  1 


Two  school-rooms 
apartments,  in 
no  playground. 


school 

gratuity 

Governoi 


' 4s.  id. 
8s.  8 <1.  I 


| Manager,  witl 
approval  of  Na 
al  Board. 


Manager, 
approval  of  Na- 
' "onal  Board. 


garden  ; 
results  fees 
school  fees 


National  Board, 


National  Board. 


results  fees, 
school  fees. 


School-room, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition ; 
playground. 


Manager,  with 
■nproval  of  Na- 
onal  Board. ' 

| Manager,  with 
roval  of  Na- 
al  Board. 


supplied. 

supplied. 


each  for  3 
years,  tenable  i 
in  Trinity 
College, 


J under  the  pro- 
rish  Church 


6 30  “ Society  of  Friends  1 Jlctlio  It  t 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Table  No.  1- — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Foundation  and  subsequent  ■ 


Management.' 


From  Trust 


From  Land. 


Schooj,. 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eug- 
lisli  history,  Scripture. 


Board  of  Govornors. 


Erasmus  Stat.  10  Geo.  I.,  Lord  Waveney  and 
It,  Boys.  parishioners,  donations  and  sub- 1 
scriptions,  1805. 


lary  from  ' 

General 


•Ballymena, 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip, 
ture,  needlework. 


'Ballymena,  Erasmus  J Same  as  preceding. 
Smith's,  English,  Girls. 


The  National  Board's 
gramme. 


, Trustees.Lord  W avency , 
Wm.  Gehon,  Wm.  R. 
Wilson. 


John  Guy,  will,  proved  21  April, 
1814 ; William  Adair,  grant  of  site 
and  land,  SO  Aug.,  1820  ; annual 
income  from  land,  £121  10s.  8(1,  j 
of  which  £31  14s.  10(1  is  payable 
for  support  of  Moravian  widows ; 
legacy  of  £200  invested  in  United  j 
States  Bonds,  producing  £12  per 


Ballymena,  Guy’s,  Free, 
National,  Boys. 


Site  and 
house 
property. 


Ballymena,  rGuy's,  Free, 
National,  Girls. 


; preceding. 


•Ballymena,  Guy's 
National,  Infant. 


Same  as  preceding. 


Public  subscriptions.  1785,  £928  13s 
lid.;  1786,  Trustees  of  Maxwell. 
£700,  expended  on  building;  former 
site  and  1 acre  held  under  fee-farm 
grant  at  annual  rent  of  £10  7s.  6 d., 
now  let  to  tenants,  and  producing 
annua!  profit  rent  of  £955.  to  be 
fined  down  on  1st  Nov.,  1881,  to 
£555 ; presentsite, and2A.  2r.  1 Jp., 
held  under  lease  in  perpetuity  at 
annual  rent  of  £143  1 0s. ; subscrip- 
tions, donations,  and  fines  paid  by 
tenants,  £10,000,  expended  on  new 
school  buildings  j Chancery  scheme, 
12  Mar.,  1SG4 ; amended  6clicme, 
1870. 


Belfast  Academy. 


Three  Trustecs,Patrons, 
and  Board  of  Dircc- 


2 2 U 
and  house 
property. 


Preparatory  course  for  the 
Universities,  Civil  Services, 
and  professions. 


Classical  School. 


Arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
geography,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  che- 
mistry, and  natural  history. 

Reading,  grammar,  history, 
composition,  elocution. 


Mathematical  School. 


English  School. 


W riting  School. 


Plain  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship, shorthand  writing. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 


Belfast,  Frcderick-street, 
National,  Lancasterian. 


Lord  Donegal,  lease  for  three  lives, 
and  residue  of  term  of  99  years, 
from  1st  May,  1809,  reserving  £11 
Is.  Old.  yearly  rent ; subscriptions 
expended  in  building,  £2,000 ; 
John  Park,  will,  18  Nov , 1815, 
house  property,  £060,  invested  in 
.Belfast  Harbour  Commission 


Trustees,  E.  P.  Cowan 
and  A.  O’D.  Taylor. 


and  house 
property. 


•Belfast,  Lilliput-street,  Hugh  Currie,  May,  1871,  donation, 
Currie,  National,  Boys.  £500,  invested  in  railway  and 
house  property;  school  buildings 
erected  at  cost  pf  £1.000 ; site  liejd 
in  perpetuity  at  yearly  rent  of  £ (. 

^Bplfast,  LiU'Put-street,  Same  as  preceding. 

'Currie,  National,  Girls. 

•Belfast,  Lilliput-street,  Same  as  pyecedipg. 

Currie,  National,  Infants. 


The  National  Board'; 
gj-aimc. 


Trustees,  Arclibd.  Kent, 
Hugh  Currie,  au,d 
John  M'Naughten. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION.  [PROVINCE  OF 

Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Annual  Income.*  | 

LOCALITY  AM/ 

or  Scifoor.. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acreage. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Management. 

Courso  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ S.  <f. 

£ s.  d. 

• Bellas! , Methodist  Col- 
lege. 

Founded  by  subscriptions  from  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Ireland,  aided 
by  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
England  and  America.  Subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  £(10,000,  of 

which  £40,000  expended  on  build- 
ings, and  £20,000  invested  in  house 
property  and  American  securites. 
producing  about  £1,000  a year. 
Foundation  stone  laid  24  Aug., 
1803  ; opened,  19  Aug.,  1868.  Site 
and  15  acres  held  in  perpetuity  at 
a rent  of  £311  a year. 

Abo 

Board  of  Trustees  (23 
members),  and  Com- 
mittee of  Manage- 
ment (28  members). 

Pupils  prepared  for  Univer- 
sity, Civil  Service,  and 
Intermediate  Examinations, 
and  commercial  life. 

*B  -Vast,  Oxford  - street, 
bt.  Malachy's,  Christian 
Brothers. 

Mrs.  Magill,  will,  1874,  £2,400;  of 
which  £1,771  and  £300  subscrip- 
tions were  expended  in  purchase  of 
site  and  erection  of  buildings, 
residue,  £781,  invested  in  Great 
Northern  Railway  Stock. 

- 

- 

Two  Trustees,  R.C. 
Bishop  of  Diocese, 
and  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Order. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eu- 
clid, algebra,  mensuration. 

Belfast  Royal  Academical 
Institution. 

1 . Classical  School. 
It.  Mathematical  „ 

III.  English  „ 

Stat.  SO  Geo.  III.  (1810).  Subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  £30,000,  ex- 
pended on  building ; Lord  Don  gal, 
grant  of  land,  reserving  yearly 
rent,  £22  15s.  10 il.,  1810;  Miss 
Charter's  bequest,  £1,200,  invested 
in  American  Bonds;  Mr.  John 
Porter,  bequest,  £1.700  Govern- 
ment Stock ; house  property,  pro- 
ducing profit  rent  of  £88  17s.  8 il. 
portion  of  site  sublet  to  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  rent  of  £80 

and  house 
property. 

168  17  8 

130  0 0 
(about.) 

“ Proprietors  ” and 
Board  of  Managers. 

Classical  course  for  Universi- 
ties, Civil  Services,  and 
Professions, 

Arithmetic,  algebra.  Euclid, 
trigonometry,  mechanics, 
engineering. 

Reading,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history. 

1 V.  Modern  Lan- 
guages „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

French,  German.  . 

V.  Writing 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

W r i t i n'g , book-  keeping, 
Shorthand. 

VI.  Natural  Science  „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Natural  sciences,  . 

Belfast,  St.  Malachy’ 
College. 

Archbishop  Crolly,  assignment  o 
renewable  lease  of  site  and  11a.  In 
13r.,  at  rent  of  £11,  reserving  £7 
a year  to  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
30th  January,  1839.  The  sun 
reserved  to  the  Bishop  has  bee 
reduced  to  £30  a year. 

11  1 13 

Roman  C a t h o 1 i 
Bishop  of  the  diocese 

Classical,  commercial,  and 
theological. 
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CommittceofMa-  300  0 0 
nagcmont,  with  President 
sanction  of  the  and 
Irish  Confer-  Treasurer. 


two  chief  officers, 
library  in  good 
condition;  gym- 
nasium.ball  alley, 


The  teachers  are  Two  school-rooms 
supported  from  in  good  condi- 

the  endowment  tion ; out-offices, 
and  other  funds  and  playground, 
of  the  society. 


• hoarders  (boys) ; 85  girls,  180  boys,  day  pupils ; 10  Divinity  students. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 

Endowment. 



Locality  and 

Annual  Incomo. 

Name 
of  School. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

From  Land. 

From,  Trust 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ S.  a. 

£ s.  a. 

•Belfast,  Stanhope-street, 
National,  Boys. 

Valentine  Whitla,  grant  of  site, 
school-house,  and  £100  per  annum, 
arising  from  ground  rents,  in  the 
town  of  Belfast,  1802. 

Site, 
house 
property 
and  ground 

100  0 0 

Trustee. 

The  National  Board's  Pro- 
gramme. 

Belfast,  Stanliope-strect, 
National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

~ 

- ' 

s™ 

•Belfast,  Stanhope-street, 
National,  Infant. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Belfast,  Ulster  Deaf  and 
I>umb,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Legacies,  &c.,  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  mortgages,  United 
States  Bonds,  Railway  Stock,  ,tc., 
producing  an  annual  income  of 
£363  Is.  3 rf.;  subscriptions,  legacies, 
&c.,  expended  on  building,  about 
£13,000  ; premises  held  by  renew- 
able lease  at  rent  of  £60. 

5 0 0 

563  1 3 

Committee.  . 

Deaf  mules— dactylology  .spell- 
ing,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  histoty, 
Scripture,  gardening,  prrin- 
ing,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
general  house  work.  Blind- 
reading  from  embossed 
I iters  and  industrial  train- 
ing, vocal  and  instrumental 

Carrickfei  gus,  Parochial, 

Ezekiel  D:  Wilson,  rentcliargc,  will, 
dated  2 Nov.,  1810  ; building  grant 
from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
schools,  £200  ; subscriptions,  £200  ; 
Lord  Blayncy,  grant  of  site,  21 
Oct.,  1S40-,  Very  Rev.  John  Chaine, 
declaration  of  trust,  4 Sept.,  1841. 

Site  and 
rentebarge. 

42  0 0 

Representative  of 

grantor. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  men- 
suration, Euclid,  algebra, 
Scripture,  drawing,  music. 

Crumlin,  National. 

John  Nelson  Ingram,  will,  death, 
23  July,  1811,  £200,  invested  in 
Government  Stock. 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Culfeightrin,  Ballyvoy, 
National. 

Edward  M’Gilldowiuy,  will,  death, 
!>  Dec.,  1834,  £200  ; Charles  M’Gil- 
downey,  will,  death,  24  Jan.,  1842, 
charging  his  estate  with  £15  yearly 
in  lieu  of  foregoing  £200 ; accu- 
mulation of  arrears,  £190  5s.  orf. 
invested  in  Government  Stock. 

Rentcliarge. 

15  0 .0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

denary,  National.  . 

John  Nelson  Ingram,  will,  death,  23 
July,  1841,  £200  invested  in 
Government  Stock. 

- 

- 

Tlie  Commissioners ‘of 
Charitable  Donations 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

denary,  Fourscore.  . 

John  Nelson  Ingram,  will,  death,  23 
July,  1841,  £200  invested  in 
Government  Stock ; F.  Greg,  grant. 

- 

6 3 4 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
anil  Bequests. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  Scripture. 

Killcad,  BaUyrobin,  Na- 
tional, No.  2. 

John  Campbell,  will,  dated,  5 July, 
1S25 ; £400  invested  in  land  pro- 
ducing £20. 

- 

- 

Representative  of 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

•Kilwaughter,  National, 

William  Agncw,  lease  for  two  lives, 
and  21  years,  £260  on  deposit  in 
Belfast  Bank,  for  purpose  of  build- 
ing new  school  houses. 

- 

Trustees,  M.  M’Neile, 
and  Classon  Porter. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 
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MASTER  AND 

Under -MAsTErsr 

~~~ 

— 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Nature  and 

g 

| 

Charges. 

Exhibitions, 

Observations 

' 

other  Endow- 

and  Premises. 

■s 

<5 

£ 

< 

« 

1 

1 

g 

1 

£ s.  d. 

Trustee,  with 

approval  of  Na- 

Co  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£53  ; trustee. 

National  Board, 
£32  ; trustee, 
£6. 

Apartments; 
and  school  fees. 

ThrceSchool-rooms 
caretaker’s  npart- 

ccmlition ; out- 
oflices ; no 
playground. 

8s.  to 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

Same. . . . 

National  Board, 
£43  ; trustee, 

Apartments; 
school  fees. 

70 

119 

10 

93 

10 

Ss.  id  t 
21s.  8(7. 

— 

— 

Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£27  ; trustee, 

Results  fees: 

40  10  0 

National  Board, 
£34  10s. ; 
trustee,  £6. 

Results  fees, 
school  fees. 

- 

■ 

11C 

15 

2 

75 

24 

4s.  4(7.  tc 
8s.  8(7. 

- 

- 

Assistant. 
1C  0 0 

Monitrcsses. 

National  Board. 

350  0 0 

Board,  lodging, 
_ttnd  washing. 

a„hnn| 

S3 

301  0 0 

JSXXE. 

!•  40 

GO 

2 

Some 

Vida  Report, 
supra,  p.  216. 

Six 

Assistants. 

Ollt-O fTlces ; two 
playgrounds. 

from 

£10; 

Poor 

pay  £15 
each  for 

£12  eacl 
for  13. ; 
28 board 

day 

free. 

Incumbent,  from 

Apartments, 

Two  school-rooms, 
2 class-rooms ; 
teachers’  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition  ; 
out-  offices,  play- 
grounds. 

37 

30 

20 

4s.  4(7. 

£10  is  given 
annually  in 
prizes  by 
Diocesan 
Board  of 
Education. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  ill. 

^Manager  and 

44  3 4 

National  Board, 

Results  fees  and 
school  fees. 

School-room 
in  fair  condition ; 

47 

80 

42 

9 

29 

Vs° 

- 

National  Board. 

1 Female 
Assistant. 

1 Monitor. 

£6  5s.  id’ 
National  Board. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 

CO  0 0 

National  Board, 

- 

School-room  in 

30 

GO 

25 

12 

*23 

4*’st0 

- 

- 

National  Board. 

endowment, 

£22. 

good  playground. 

Committee, with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 
Same. 

Monitor. 

National  Board, 
£44; 

endowment, 
£6  5s.  2d. 
National  Board. 

Results  and 
£5  subscription. 

Schoolroom,  in 
good  condition  ; 
out-offices,  play- 
ground. 

“ 

71 

4C 

8 

14 

3 

- 

Incumbent. 

32  3 4 

Incumbent  from 
subscriptions, 
£26; 

endowment, 
£G  3s.  id. 

Apartments, 
land,  and  school 

School-room,  tea- 
chers’ apartments 
in  good  condi- 
tion ; playground. 

35 

G4 

35 

10 

1C 

3 

4s.  4(7. ; 
12  free. 

" 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

73  10  0 

26  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 

endowment, 

£20. 

National  Board. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

Results  fees. 

School-room  in 
good  condition ; 
i out-offices,  play- 
| ground. 

49 

74 

s.  4(7.  to 
free. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

30  0 0 

National  Board. 

Results  and 
sejiool  fees. 

102 

~ 

Furtbor  infer 
■nation  not 
supplied. 



a Deaf  and  dumb— S4  boarders.  b Blind— all  boarders. 
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Manager,  with 
pprOval  of  Na- 
ional  Board. 


Committee. 


approval  of  Na 
tional  Board. 


Manager,  with 
ipproval  of  Na- 
ional  Board. 


Manager, 
approval 
National  Board. 


£20,  £13, 
and  £12, 
threeJunio: 


Two 

Teachers. 


National  Board, 
£ — ; from  en- 
dowment, £5  7 S. 
Incorporated 
Society,  £5. 


National  Board, 

Trustee, 

£2  17s.  id. 
National  Board. 


National  Board. 


other  Emolu- 


Central  dwelling- 
house,  two  wings 
being  hoys’  and 


kitchens,  work- 
shops, infirma- 


School-room, 
teacher's  apart- 


| Furthcrinfor- 
supplicd. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Armagh. 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  iS 


ENDOV 

Annual 

Income. 

Locality  and 

Name 
of  School. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

a.  k.  r. 

£ S.  a. 

£ s.  d. 

Armagh,  Mali,]  National, 
Boys. 

Primate  Stuart,  deed  of  charge,  7 
Nov.,  1820,  to  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Armagh,  housfe  property,  and  £9C9 
4s.  Government  Stock  ; £2,000  ex- 
pended in  building;  site  held  in 

Site  and 
property. 

29  1 4 

Trustees. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Armagh,  Mall,  National, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

- ■ 

Same 

Armagh,  Royal. 

James  I.,  Order  in  Council  on  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster,  lOOS ; James  I.,  Royal 
Letters,  dated  30  Jan.,  1013 ; 21 
April,  101 4 ; 1 Ang.,  1018  ; Charles 
I.,  Charter,  15  Dec.,  1627;  Stat. 
14  A 15  Charles  II.,  cli.  10;  Stat. 
53  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  ss.  11  & 12  ; 
Stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  ch.  79,  s.  S ; ex- 
pended  on  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, about  £10,000;  £1,019  16s. 
Id.  Government  Stock  and  £571 
19s.  Id.  cash  to  credit,  31  Dec.,  1878. 

1,502  2 11 
15  0 0 

1,475  14  6 ' 
(gross) ; 
1,209  11  4 
(net). 

30  11  10 

“The  Commissioners j 

Language,  literature,  and 
history  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  and 
Rome ; mathematics,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  phy- 
sical and  political  geography, 
drawing,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Armagh,  St.  Patrick’s 
Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cesan College. 

Archbishop  Crolly,  will,  proved  5 
May,  1849,  devising  buildings, 
offices,  Ac.,  and  five  acres  of  land 

held  in  fee-farm  at  £31  10s. ; about 
£7,500  since  expended  on  build- 
ings and  improvements;  47  acres 
of  land,  held  under  lease  at  rent  of 
£144,  used  as  a farm. 

- 

- 

Trustees,  of  whom 
Roman  Catholic 

Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, chief. 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  ma- 
thematics, English,  book- 
kceping,  and  to  prepare 

Maynooth  College. 

Ballymoro,  Old  Clare,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Henry  Harden,  will,  dealh,  19  Aug., 
1843,  £500,  of  which  £100  expended 
on  building,  and  £400,  producing 
£18  yearly ; site  held  in  fee. 

Site. 

18  0 0 

Rev.  J.  Bell,  Executor 
of  H.  Harden. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Ballymore,  Old  Clare,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

s*“ 

Jackson’s  Schools,  Fork- 

Richard  Jackson,  wiil,  dated  20  July, 
1776 ; stat.  29  Geo.  III.,  c.  3,  £415 
16s.  6<l„  charged  on  Forkhill  trust, 
estate  of,  379a.  3k.  33p. 

Rentcliarge. 

415  16  6 

Trustees  of  Jackson's 
Charity.  . 

1.  Creggan,  Parochial. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.,  Rev.  Henry 
Stewart,  grant,  IS  Dec.,  1317. 

3 0 38 

Salary  from 
rentcharge. 

- 

- 

Elementary  English ; Scrip- 
ture and  Church  Cate- 

2.  Lisnalca,  Loughgilly.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £30  Ss.  5 d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £33  4s.  7 d. ; Rev.  James 
, Campbell,  grant,  7 Nov.,  1823. 

2 0 0 

Salary  from 
rentcharge. 
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Manager, 

pproval  of  Na-  | 
onal  Board. 


I National  Board, 


and  school  fee 


ut-ofllccs,  garden,  I 
and  playground. 


Vide  Appendix 
C,p.  281;  also 


onal  Board, 
5 ; endow- 
lit,  £14. 


*'  The  Commis- 
sioners of 
Education.” 

I Head  Master, 
:S65;  Commis- 
sioners of 
iducation,  £150.1 


: | Head  Mas 

Master's  a; 
ments,  school  j 

I gymnasium,  la- 
— ‘ory,  in  good 
. air,  out-efiices,  | 
playground. 


tide  Appendix 
Report,  supra 


school 

I exhibitions ; I 


I Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  I 
Armagh. 


£15,  tenable 

I years ; six 
nior school 
exhibitions, 


Manager,  with  | 
National  B- 


National  Board. 


J Apartmen 
school  fet 


National  Board. 


'wo  school-ro 

apartments 
good  conditif 
no  playgroui 


| Apartments: 
school  fees. 


from  this 
endowment. 
No  informa- 


sclioolswliieh 
tioned  by  the 


| One  school -room 
n good  repair ; no 
playground. 

Small  school-room 
1 and  teachers’ 
apartments  in  fair 


a 97  Boarders,  29  of  whe 
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Endows 

Annual  1 

— 

I. OCA  LIT V AND 

F°undEndowmcms.  0 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

* Kil'evy,  Camlough,  Boys, 
National. 

J.  M’Parland,  £100 

- 

~ 

Mr.  M’Kevitt,  trustee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

•Killevy,  Camlongh,  Girls, 
National. 

•Kilmore, Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Boys. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Part  of  sa- 
lary from 
General 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  ma- 
thematics, Scripture. 

•Kilmore,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Part  of  sa- 
lary from 
General 
Fund. 

- 

a"- 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 
ture, and  needlework. 

Kilmore,  Mullavilly,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  X. ; building  giant 
from  Governors,  £309  4s.  Id.  ;^sub- 

• • • 

Part  of  sa- 
lary from 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

B„,. 

Jerome  De  Salis,  grant,  1 May, 
1811. 

Fund. 

feBSSffeli 

Kilmore,  Mullavilly,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Part  of  sa- 
Gencral 

“ 

Same 

m 

•Killylea,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. ; school-house  erected 
by  subscriptions,  1862. 

Site. 

lary  from 
General 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  ma- 
thematics, Scripture. 

llsnadijl.  Parochial,  Na- 

Primate  Robinson,  grant,  1772. 

7 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Loughgall,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English. 

•Loughgall,  Clonmame, 
National. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant 
from  Governors,  £337  16s.  lltf. ; 
subscriptions,  £83  18.  6d.  ; R. 
Camden  Cope,  grant,  30  March, 
1810. 

Elizabeth  Ryan,  will.  £108  IS s.  3d., 
invested  in  New  Three  per  Cents ; 
Wm.  Ryan,  m.d.,  grant  of  school 
house  and  endowment  of  £75  per 

2 0 0 
Site. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

78  3 6 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  and  the 
Incumbent  of  Charle- 
mont  for  the  time 
being. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography.  Scrip- 
ture, Church  Catechism. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Lougligilly,  Mullaghmore, 
Tenantry,  Boys. 

Commissioners  of  Education;  1835, 
grant  of  salary;  house  built  on 
Armagh  Royal  School  Estate. 

10  0 

(Salary  from 
Armagh 

School 

Estates.) 

- 

"The  Commissioners  of 
Education.” 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish, history,  Euclid,  algebra, 
mensuration,  book-keeping, 
composition. 

Loughgilly,  Mullaghmore 
Tenantry,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  . . 

- 

Same. 

- 

- 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic. 

grammar, geography.nccdlc- 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


[PROVINCE  OP 


Table  No.  1.— Endowments  in 


irgan,  Montiaghs,  Bel- 
ille  National. 


will,  bequest  invested 
! per  Cents.,  producing 

m ; school-house  built 


The  National  Board'! 


byterian  Congreg 


Samuel  Watts,  will,  death,  1 Feb., 
1850,  bequest  of  residuary  estate, 
which  realized  £8,207  11s.  8d,  of 
which  £6,606  13s.  id.  invested  on 
mortgage  of  property  in  Belfast, 
and  the  residue,  with  accumula- 
tions, invested  on  mortgage  for 
£1,800  ; site  and  21  acres,  held  on 
lease  for  1,000  years,  at  rent  of 
£20 ; farm  of  7 acres,  held  under 
yearly  tenancy,  at  rent  of  £21; 
accumulations  of  income,  £4,000, 
invested  in  building,  1873. 


Classics,  mathematics 
languages,  drawing 


rrustces — John  Han- ; 
cock,  John  W.  Greer,  I 
and  James  Anderson. 


MuUaghbrack, 


Secular  and  religious  instruc- 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building 
from  Governors,  £415  7s.  8a 
scriptions,  £188  9s.  2 d. ; Ale 
Hamilton,  lease  for  500 


Board  of  Governors. 


rrch  Catechi 


needlework. 


i Geo.  I.  William  Richardson, 
'able  lease  of  site,  February, 


Reading,  writing,  at 
grammar, geograph 
algebra.  Scripture. 


Board  of  Governors. 


salary  fron 
General 


Board  of  Gove 


arithmetic, 
apliy,  Scrip- 


aud  needlework. 


Geo.  I.  Subscriptic 
Archbishop  of  Arma 
st  May,  1815. 


rd  of  Governors 


Scripture 


it.  10^  Geo.  I.  Building  grant 

ons,  £37  10s.;  W.  J.’  Armstrong 
id  others,  grant,  23rd  Aug.,  1841.  . 


Aud  house  property,  fee-farm  rents,  renteharges,  and 
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Master  and  Under  Masters. 

PuriLs. 

Number 

- | Religion. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
othor'pmolu- 

School  Buildings 

f 1 

< o 

j 

J 

■f 

| 

Exhibition! 

, Observations 
’ r‘  on  Stato  of 
Instruction,  &c. 

£ s.  d 

T 

Governors. 

Vide  Report, 
su/>ra,  p.  87. 
The  Govcr- 

buted  in  1878 
£78  11s.  lid. 
for  salaries  to 
the  teachers 
of  this  and 
the  'following 

tlicr  informa- 
tion not  sup 

Same. 

stfl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

1 

Manager,  with 
National  Board. 

pj 

Results  and 
. school  fees. 

School-room  in 
good  repair ; 
no  playground. 

27  40 

27 

> 

f 

4s.  id. 
Os.  0 d. 

- 

- 

I 

Trustees.  . 
Head  Master. 

m 

Trustees.  . 

Trustees,  £75 ; 
Head  Master, 

Allowance  of 
house  and 

and  board. 

School-room, 
house  for  head 
master  and 
boarders  in  good 

50  050 

Board- 

£52  10s.; 
day 

pupils, 
£0  0s. 

A school 
exhibition  it 
awarded 
annually  to 
a pupil 

T ide  Appendix 
A,p.  248;  also 
Report,  supra, 
p.  174. 

Same. 

Second 

Assistant. 

Head  Master.  . 

to 

£12  12s. ; 
£1 10s. ; 

drawing, 
£1  Is. 

Lurgan 

Model 

School. 

Trustee.  . 

Trustee. 

Apartments 
and  garden. 

condition. 

to  00 

Some 

Some 

Free. 

- 

Governors. 

Governors, 

Apartments, 
land,  school 
fees,  and 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 

teachers'  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition ; 
no  playground. 

18  54 

39 

9 

6 

4s.  id. ; 
25  free. 

- 

Vide  Report, 

30  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments, 
school  fees,  and 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 

5 

1 70 

40 

4 

20 

4s.  id. ; 
30  free. 

- 

Same  reference  - 

Governors. . 

50  0 0 
Assistant. 

Governors,  £30 ; 
subscriptions, 

Governors  and 
subscriptions. 

sApaftments,d 

gratuity  from 
Governors. 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’ 

good  condition, 
playground. 

74 

SO 

4 

20 

Ss.; 
20  free. 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  S7. 

Governors. 

governors,  £25 ; 
£20.  S’  s 

chool  fees,  and 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 

School-room  and 
teacher's 

very  good  order. 

80 

4s.  to 
17  free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 
Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

The  total 

granted  by 
the  Govern- 
ors for  sala- 
ries in  this 

ceding  school 
in  1878  was 
£59  3s.  8d. 

Hde  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

‘ 

•ovemors. 

40  10  0 ( 

subscriptions, 

£21  10s.  | 

hmd/and3’ 
gratuity  from 

School-room, 

ments,  in  1 good 
condition, 
out-oflices. 

49 

33 

— 1 

'ide  Report, 

a 24  boarders. 
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Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  algc- 1 


Board  of  Governors. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Bu: 
from  Governors,  £2 
Corporation  of  Bclti 
3 March,  1813. 


Belturbct, 

Smith's, 


English,  mathematics,  ele- 
mentary classics,  Scripture. 


trustees,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  and 
Incumbent  of  Billis. 


rentcharge,  and 


itchargc. 


Grange,  Endowed, 


Reading,  writing,  arithn 
grammar,  geography, 
lisli  history,  Scripture 
needlework. 


’ Governor 


English. 


Divinity, 
and  no 


philosophy, 


Catholic  Di 


property. 


■College. 


Davan,  “ Day  School  of 
St.  Patrick’s  College.” 


English,  classic 
modern  langi 


fames  I.,  Order  in  Council  on  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  1C0S  ; James  I., 
Royal  Letters,  dated,  30  Jan , 1013, 
21  April,  1614,  and  1 Aug.,  1618; 
Charles  I.,  Charter,  15  Dec.  1627 ; 
Stat.  14  and  15  Charles  II.,  chap. 
10;  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  chap.  107, 
ss.  11, 12 ; Stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  chap. 
79,  s.  8;  expended  on  building, 
1819,  £8,000 ; grant  of  land  attached 
to  school  in  exchange  for  a rateable 
proportion  of  school  estate,  about 
1817.  £3,362  10s.  9d.  Stock,  and 

£2,143  9s.  5 d.  cash  to  credit  of 
school,  31  Dec.,  1878. 


Reading,  writing,  arith 

grammar,  geography, I 
| algebra,  mensuration, 

| keeping,  Scripture,  (N 
work  to  girls.) 


Trustees  of  the  Moor 

I pursuant  to  Clia' 
1854.  Vide  /i 
'l'ullyvin. 


Kildrumsherdan, 
bawu,  Endowed. 


Moore 

Charity. 


ildrumskerda 


ish,  matlier 
itary  classics 


issioners 


veyance  of  school  pren 
stees,  in  consideration  o 
3128  15s.,  21  May,  1821. 


,mather 


preceding. 


fildrumslierdan,  Tullyvir 
Girls. 


Dean  and  Chapter 
Elpliin. 


Dean  and  Chapter  of  El; 
tees  of  Bishop  Ilodson’! 


: Knockbride, 


•And  house  property  and  a rentcharge. 
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Pupils. 

Number. 

Religion. 

-d 

"o 

'o 

© 

to 

o 

rC 

c3 

u 

t= 

© 

cj 

P5 

a 

3 

a 

£ 

o 

rO 

© 

< 

O 

o 

« 

Ch 

o 

Master  and  Under  Masters. 


Appointment. 


Governors. 


Trustees. 


Same. 


Governors. . 


Roman  Catholic 
Bishop. 


Same. . 

“The  Commis- 
sioners of  Educa- 
tion.” 

Same. 

Head  Master. 


Annual 

Salary. 


£ s.  d. 
30  10  0 


40  0 0 


30  0 0 


SO  0 0 
Head  Master 
70  0 0 

1st  Assistant- 
(Priest). 
100  0 0 
2nd  and  3rd 
Assistants 
(.Priests) 

40  0 0 
4th  Assistant 
(Priest). 
100  0 0 
Lay 

Professor. 
80  0 0 
1st  Lay 
Assistant. 
40  0 0 

Music 
Master. 


Trustees. 


Same. 


Trustees.  . 


Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


100  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 
80  0 0 
Second 
Assistant. 


By  whom  Paid. 


Governors,  £27 
] 0s. ; subscrip- 
tions, £3. 


Trustees.  . 


30  0 0 
Mistress. 


70  0 0 

Master  and 
Mistress. 


Same. 


Governors,  £15  : 
subscriptions, 

£ 13. 


Trustees. 


“ The  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 
cation.” 

Same. 

Head  Master.  . 


“ The 

Commissioners 
of  Education.” 

Same. 


“ The 

Commissioners 

of 

Education.” 


Nature  and 
Annual 
V alue  of 
other  Emolu- 
ments. 


Apartments 
and  land; 
school  fees  and 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 


Apartments, 
and  garden ; 
school  fees. 


Apartments 
and  garden; 
school  fees. 

Apartments, 
and  garden, 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5, 
and  school  fees. 

Apartments 
and  board. 
Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Apartments 
and  board. 


House  and  0 
acres  of  land ; 
school  fees. 

Apartments  and 
board. 

Apartments 
and  board. 


National  Board 
Trustees,  £10. 


Apartments 
and  land : 
capitation  fees, 
£10  ; fuel,  £12. 
Apartments. 


Apartments, 
fuel,  and  land ; 
capitation  fees, 
£10; 

school  fees  for 
classics,  £5 ; 
do.  night  school, 
£4. 


Apartments, 
and  share  of 
capitation  fees, 
and  fuel. 


Results 

and  school  fees. 


Nature, 

particulars,  and 
condition  of 
School  Buildings 
and  Premises. 


School-room, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, in  good 
condition  ; out 
offices,  no 
playground. 


School-room, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, in  good 
condition, 
playground. 


School-room  and 
teachers’  apart- 
ments in  fair 
condition,  out- 
offices. 

School-rooms, 
Master’s  apart- 
ments, dormito- 
ries, refectory, 
chapel,  lecture 
halls,  kitchens, 
in  good  condi- 
tion, out- offices. 


School-room,  class- 
rooms, masters’ 
apartments, 
dormitories,  in 
good  condition ; 
out-offices, 
playground. 


School-room,, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, playground. 


School-rooms, 
teachers’ 
apartments, 
l good  condition. 


80 


37 


50 


40 


40 


52 


25 


b 26 


13 


11 


Annual 

Charges. 


4s.  4d. 
to  £1  ; 
2G  free. 


2s. ; ma- 
jority- 
free. 


2s.;  ma- 
jority 
free. 

4s.  4 d. ; 
20  free. 


£2G. 


22 


Exhibitions, 
Prizes,  &c. 


£51  lGs.  a 
year  in 
‘bursaries.” 


Board- 
ers, £48 
Lay 
pupils, 
£6  to 
£8. 


Five  of 
£25  a year 
each, 

tenable  for 
five  years, 
in  Trinity 
College, 
Dublin. 


Free. 


Free. 


Observations 
on  State  of 
Instruction,  &c. 


Vide  Report 
supra,  p.  S7. 


Tide  Report 
supra,  p.  S7. 


Tide  Report, 
supra,  p 121; 
and  Appendix 
A,  p.  250. 


Vide  Report 
supra,  p.  37; 
and  Appen- 
dix A,  p.  230... 


fide  Rt'pnrt. 
sni  ra , />.  t;s  ; 
and  A ppm 
din:  C,  p 282. 


Vide  Report , 

supra,  ]>.  68 ; 
and  Appendix 
C,  p.  282. 


T ide  preceding 
reference. 


Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 


a All  boarders. 


b 14  boarders. 


a K 
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Enoow 

WENT. 

Annual 

n conic. 

Lor.ii.iTy  and 
or  School. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
(Salaryfrom 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

Robertson's. 

(vide  Itnphoe  Diocese,  p.  410) ; 
Robertson  Committee,  building 
grant,  £41  10s.  9 d. ; L.  L.  Fund, 
£64  12s.  3d.,  \ subscriptions,  £61 
19s.  3d.  ; Earl  of  Wicklow,  grant, 
13  Jan.,  1819. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  ( vide 

Robertson 
Fund  ) 

(Part  of 

Robertson  Committee. 

Scripture.  eC|,‘"£’ 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

son's,  National. 

B a 11  i n t r a , Drumhome, 

Ilaphoc  Diocese,  p.  440) ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41 
10s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £15;  Incum- 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  ( vide 

10  0 

salary  from 
Robertson 

(Salary  from 

Robertson  Committee. 

Primary,  . 

Robertson’s 

Itnphoe  Diocese,  p.  440);  Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41 
10s.  ad.-,  I,.  L.  Fund,  £88  12s.  3d.; 
subscriptions,  £49  16s.  lid.;  J. 
Hamilton,  grant,  about  1822. 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

English  Education  and 

English. 

Carrigan's,  Killea,  Girls.  . 

Governors,  £27  18s.  Old.)  William 
Todd,  grant,- 1 Nov.,  1811. 

Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  annual 

salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

(Part  of 

Carrigan’s,  Killea,  Robert- 

Donee, al,  infra). 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  ( vide 

salary  from 
funds  of  Irisli 
Society.) 

(Part  of 

(Part  of 

Robertson  Committee 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

Clondahorkcy ; Ballymorc, 

Society  annual  application  of  funds 
from  ^1845  ( vule  Donegal,  infra). 

to' is.  yearly,  7 Aug.,  1810.’ 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  (vide 

funds  of 
Irish 
Society.) 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

(Part  of 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Robertson’s,  National. 
Clondavaddog.  Tamny. 

llaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440);  A.  R. 
Stewart,  grant,  about  1823. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  (vide 

salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Parochial,  Robertson's. 
National. 

Itnphoe  Diocese,  p.  440. 

salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

Donegal  (County),  the 

from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  £189  14s.  8d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £94  17 s.  4d. ; Archdeacon 
Torrens,  Grace  Ball,  and  Catherine 
Ball,  grant,  24  Aug.,  1840;  Grace 
Ball,  will,  8 Dec.,  I860,  £281  5s.  New 
Three  per  Cents.,  transferred  in  1874 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

James  I.,  Charter  29,  March,  1013; 

Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

grammar,  geography,  Eng- 
lish history,  Scripture. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
Donegal,  Robertson’s. 

part  of  the  trusts  o/ their  estate 
of  £60.  to  schools  in  co.  Done- 
gal. As  to  application  of  funds  to 
schools  in  Londonderry,  vide  p.  453. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790  (vide 

proceeds  of 
estates  of 
Society.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

Elementary  English.  . 

Donegal,  Townawilly, 

Itaphoe  Diocese,  p.  440) ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  giant,  £41 
10s.  9 d. ; subscriptions,  £32;  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  grant,  3u.  9p.,  20  June, 
1834 ; Earl  of  Arran,  grant  of 
1r.  15p.,  15  Sept.,  1828. 

Commissioners  of  Education,  grant 

salary  from 
Robertson 

“ The  Commissioners 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

Tenantry,  National. 

of  salary,  1846 ; house  built  on 

of  Education.” 

gramme. 

Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate. 

Raphoe 

Royal 

School 

Estate. 

Raphoe 

Royal 

Sehool 

Estate. 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 


Annual  Income. 

Locality  and 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Courso  of  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Gal  lon,  Robertson's,  Boys. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41 
10s.  9 d ; a former  Bishop  of 
-Raphoe,  grant,  of  2a.  2b.  13p.  ; 
Daniel  Chambers,  grant  of  1 A.  2 a. 
19p.,  28  Dec.,  18-18 ; S.  Marshall, 
grant  of  -site  and  1a.  3b.  29p., 
13  Nov.,  1850. 

e o 21 
and  site. 

(Salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 
ture, catechism. 

Glcncolumbkill ; Robert- 
son's, National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  410  ; ■ Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant.  £41 
10s.  9 d ; Rev.  T.  Rollestone,  grant, 
5 Jan.,  1815. 

1 2 19 

(Salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Grecncastlc,  Moville, 

Lower,  Parochial. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
Donegal,  p.  434. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Irish 
Society.) 

The  Irish  Society. 

Imiiskccl.  Nairn,  Robert- 
son's, National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; subscrip- 
tions, £55  7s.  8rt. ; Marquess  of 
Couynghum,  grant,  Aug  , 182S. 

10  0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

*Ini.-hmncsnint,  Drumna- 

J.  Dunleavy,  will,  rcntchnrgc  of 
£2  annually. 

Ucntchargc. 

2 0 0 

_ 

Manager. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Inver.  Parochial,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; Robertson 
Committee',  building  grant,  £32 
(is.  Ill  ; subscriptions  ; Rev.  Alex. 
Montgomery,  grant,  10  Feb.,  1807. 

- ■ 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 
ture needlework. 

Kilbarron,  Bailysh'annon, 
Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; school- 
house  erected  by  subscriptions, 
1870. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 

Robertson  Committee. 

Tito  National  Board's  pro- 

KilcarTltobertson’s.  . 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe.  Diocese,  p.  440 ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £32 
(is.  Id. ; Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  grant,  1 
July,  1800. 

7 s“ 

- 

salary  from 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography.  Scrip- 
ture, Church  Catechism. 

Fund.) 

Killaglitee,  Robertson's, 
National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41 
10s.  9(1. ; Rector,  grant,  about  1775. 

1 2 19 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Killygarvan,  Ratlimullen, 
Robertson's,  National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  440  ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41 
10s.  9 d.  ; Colonel  Knox,  grant, 
about  1810. 

0 2 0 

— 

(Part  of  Sa- 
lary from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Killymard,  Robertson's, 
National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Uioccse.p.  440  ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41  IDs. 
9 d. ; Rev.  W.  Smith,  grant,  1823. 

0 1 0 

" 

(Part  of  Sa- 
lary from 
R ibertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Kilmacrenan,  Robertson's, 
National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese , p.  440 ; Robertson 
Committee,  building  grant,  £41  10s. 
9(1. ; Trinity  College,  £04  12s.  3d.; 
subscription,  £9  4s.  id. ; Rev.  A. 
Hastings,  grant,  20  Aug , 1812. 

1 2 19 

(Part  of 

salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Kiltccvogno,  Welchtown, 
Robertson's,  National. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,]).  440;  grant  of 
site  by  landlord. 

Site. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 

Robertson  Committee. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 

Letterkenny.  Conwall, 

Parochial,  Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese , p.  440. 

_ 

salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic. geography,  grammar, 
Scripture,  and  Church 
Catechism. 

J.ettcrmacaward,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790,  vide 
Jtaplioe  Diocese,  p.  410;  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  grant,  11  July,  1325; 
expended  in  building,  £150. 

1 2 19 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

Robertson 

Robertson  Committee. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 

-I.iiTcrd,  Tree,  National, 
ttiys. 

Sir  Richard  Hansard,  will,  29  Sept., 

Site  and 
rcntcliarge. 

Trustees,  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe 
and  Karl  of  Erne. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 
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Operation,  County  of  Donegal— continued. 


Trustees, 

ipproval  of  Na- 1 
ional  Board. 


Nature  and 

Valuo  of 
other  Emolu- 


Manager, 
j approval 


of  Founder, 
£7  10s. 

National  Board. 


and  garden ; 
school  foes ; 


Three  school- 
on.  teachers  | 

playground. 


teachers’  apart- 
ments, in  good  I 
condition; 
playground. 


Scliool-rooi 
teacher’s  apart-  | 

condition  ; 
no  playground. 


Manager, 
approval  of  Na-  I 
1 ‘‘onal  Board.  1 


Apartments, 
school  fees, 

I gratuity  from 
Governors. 


School-room, 
teacher's  apart- 

good  condition ; 
no  playground. 


School-room 
I in  good  conditio 
out-ofBccs ; 
playground. 


Manager,  will 
approval  of  Na 
"onal  Board. 


Apartments; 
results  and 
school  fees. 


Manager,  witl 
pproval  of  Na 
ional  Board. 


School-  room 
| good  repair ; - 


Manager, 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


| National  Bonn 


National  Board, 


School-room  and 
apartments  in  fair 
es ; no  play- 
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Master  and 

Under  Masters. 

Plll'lLS. 

Numbor. 

Roligion. 

Appointment. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Naturo  and 
Annual^ 

Naturo, 

particulars,  and 

School  Buildings 
and  Promises. 

g, 

a 

I 

a 

1 

.§ 

S 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

Exhibitions, 
Prises,  &c. 

Observations 
on  Stato  of 

<1 

o 

§ 

« 

B. 

c 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  217. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 

National  Board. 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£32 ; Itobortson 
Committee, 
£11  Is.  G d. 
National  Board. 

Apartments ; 
results  fees ; 
school  fees. 

Apartments 

Two  school-rooms, 
teachers’  apart- 
ments, in  bad 
condition,  out- 
offices,  no 
playground. 

.. 

| 

10 

74 

- 

Vide  Appendix 
O,  p.  282. 

Monitors. 

“ The 

CommissioncrSOf 
Education.” 
Head  Master.  . 

Head  Master.  . 

100  0 0 

120  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 

Second 

Assistant. 

“ Jh.® 

of  Education.” 
Head  Master,£G  0 ; 
“ The  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 
cation, £00." 
Head  Master, £50; 
“The  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 

school  fees. 

Apartments 
and  board. 

School-rooms, 

infirmary,  in  good 
repair,  out-otlices, 
playground. 

40 

a4G 

22 

23 

Board- 
ers, £40 

day 

pupils, 

£20  a year 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  43; 
amlAppendix 

Incorporated 

Society. 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

Incorporated 

Society. 

school  fees  and 
£10  a year  for 

A fUe1' 

Schoolroom, 
teachers’ 
apartments,  in 

out-ofliccs ; no 
playground. 

78 

18 

24 

36 

4s.  to 
10s. ; 20 
free. 

Pupils  may 
compete  for 
free  places 
iu  higher 
schools  of 
the  Society. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  98  ; 
amlAppendix 
C,  p.  282. 

Robertson  Com- 

11  1 0 

Robertson  Com- 

34 

GO 

14 

22 

24 

- 

Further  in- 
formation 
not  supplied. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 

National  Board. 

- 

National  Board, 
£ ; Robert- 

son Committee, 
£11  Is.  ea. 

school  feer' 

4? 

30 

;■* 

30 

& 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
supplicd. 

Governors. 

40  0 0 

Governors,  £25 ; 
Marquess  of 
Conyngbam, 
£7  10s. ; Rev.  T. 
Fullerton,  £7  10s. 

Apartments 

gratuity  from 
Governors ; 
school  fees. 

apartments,  in 
good  condition ; 
out-offices. 

33 

48 

4s.  id. ; 
10  free. 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

approval  of 
National  Board. 

38  11  6 

National  Board, 

Robertson 
Committee, 
£11  Is.  0 a. 

Apartments 
and  garden  ; 
school  fees ; 
results  fees. 

School-room, 
teachers’ 
apartments,  in 
fair  condition ; 
no  playground. 

43 

82 

24 

17 

41 

4s.  to 
10  free. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

41  0 0 

National  Board, 
£32;  ^ 

Results  fees ; 
school  fees. 

School -rooms  in 

out-offices;  small 
playground. 

* 

54 

12 

1G 

4s.  id. 
to  lGs.; 

- 

- 

Incumbent. 

10  1 6 

Robertson 

fil^ls.  6ft; 
Island  and  Coast 

Society,  £8. 

Apartments 
and  land. 

teacher’s  apart- 

12 

6 

Free. 

a 20  boarders. 
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m 

Ineomc. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

Management. 

A „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  (7. 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Thomas  Jameson,  will,  about  1706,, 
£023  Is.  C (7.,  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock ; L.  L.  Fund,  £122  3s. 
G<7. ; subscriptions,  £025  5s.  8(7. ; 
Marquess  of  Downshire.  grant 
1820. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

Judge  Ward,  will,  10  March,  1759, 
yearly  rents  of  52a.  2n.  9r.,  £00 
accumulations,  &c.,  | £473  8s.  0(7., 
invested;  in  Government  Stock, 
£14  4s.  yearly  ; Commissioners  oi 
Charitable  Bequests  allocate  £30 
yearly  to  these  schools. 

Rentcharge. 

30  0 0 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

_ 

Joseph  Brown,  will,  dated  8 Nov., 
1807,  devising  real  and  personal 
estates,  producing  about  £500  a 
year,  in  trust,  to  pay  £50  a year  for 

prizes  to  best  attenders  in  schools 
in  operation  in  townlands  in 
parishes  of  Ballyhalbert,  Innis- 
liargy,  and  Ardkeen,  and  to  divide 
remainder,  after  payment  of  other 
charities  in  will  mentioned,  among 
non-sectarian  schools  in  same 
parishes.  Residue,  about  £120 

represented  by  £2,000  invested  in 
Government  Stock,  and  £040  10s. 
3(7.  cash,  in  Belfast  Bank,  Chan- 
cery scheme,  13  Dec.,  1879. 

270  0 0 
(About.) 

100  0 0 
(About.) 

The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Danations 
and  Bequests,  and 
the  trustees,  Wm. 
Saunderson,  James 
Rankin,  and  John 
Boyd. 

John  Holmes  Houston,  grant,  1 Nov., 
1825;  allocation  of  portion  of 
“ Joseph  Brown's  endowment,” 
£20.  Vide  Ballyhalbert  supra. 

0 1 11 

(£20  from 
Joseph 
Brown's 
endowment.) 

Trustees  of  Joseph 
Brown’s  endowment. 

Allocation  of  portion  of  “ Joseph 
Brown's  endowment,  £20.”  Vide 
Ballyhalbert,  supra. 

Site. 

- 

(£20  from 
Joseph 
Brown’s 
endowment.) 

Same 

John  M'Gowan,  will,  proved  8 April, 
1835,  £200,  invested  in  Govern- 

0 2 0 

" 

5 10  0 

Trustees-^ 

Lord  Duiferin,  Mor- 
timer Thompson, 

Rev.  E.  Maguire. 

John  M'Cowan,  wiil,  proved  8 April, 
1835,  £400,  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

0 2 8 

, 11  13  0 

Same  trustees.  . 

John  M'Gowan,  will,  proved  8 April, 
1835,  £200,  invested  in  Government 
Stock. 

5 10  0 

Trustees. 

&c.,  amounting  to  £2,010  15s.  6(7., 
of  which  £200  applied  by  order  ol 
Court  of  Chancery  for  building; 

1 residue  invested  in  Consols,  Ipro- 
ducing  £60  per  annum ; Lord 
Bangor  and  B.  E.  Ward,  subscrip- 

and  R.  E.  Ward. 

Annaliilt,  National,  Boys, 


Annahilt,  National,  Girls, 


Ballyculter,  Nationa 


Ballyculter,  National,  Girls, 


s.  National  Board's  pro-! 


Bangor,  Ballymullen, 
Crawfordsburn,  N 


itional  Board's  pro- 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endov 

VMENT. 

Annual 

Income. 

Name 
o?  School. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acrcago. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ «.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

•Carrowdore,  Woburn,  Na- 

Mrs.  Sarah  0.  Pilkington,  will, 
£350,  invested  in  Ulster  Railway 
Debenture  Stock;  teacher's  house 
and  garden  held  by  him  ns  a yearly 
tenant  of  Capt.  Dunbar ; school 
premises  belong  to  Capt.  Dunbar. 

10  0 0 

Trustee,  H.  M.  Pilk- 
ington. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

Comber,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant 
from  Governors,  £270  18s.  5d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £92  Os.  Id. ; Earl  of 
Londonderry,  grant,  S May,  1813. 

1 1 6 
and  site. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

Fund.) 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

General  English  course. 

Donaghadce,  “ Endowed,” 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish. 

Countess  Mount  Alexander,  will, 
proved  14  Oct.,  1771,  rentcharge, 
£55  7s.  10r/. ; Daniel  Delaclierois, 
conveyance  of  premises  to  Trustees, 

to  keep  premises  in  repair. 

Rentcharge 
and  site. 

57  7 10 
(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors, 
and  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  his 
Vicar-General. 

General  English  course. 

*Donaghadee,  No.  2, 
National. 

Methodist  Society,  1847 ; £150  in- 
vested in  Ballast  Office,  Belfast, 
producing  £0. 

- 

- 

6 0 0 

Manager.  . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Downpatrick,  Blue,  Boys. 

Edward  Southwell,  codicil  to  will, 
dated  28  July,  1750,  premises  and 
rentcharge  £132. 

Premises 

rentcharge. 

132  0 0 

Trustees— 

Earl  of  Dufferin,  Col. 

Fordc;  and  Rev.  G. 
T.  Payne. 

Elementary  English  educa- 
tion. 

Downpatrick,  Blue,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  . . . . 

Same,  and  needlework. 

•Downpatrick,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I 

- 

salary  from 
General 
Fund. 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

English  education.  . 

•Downpatrick,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I 

- 

Same. 

s“" 

Same 

Grey  Abbey  .Mountstewart, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, English 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant 
from  Governors  £276  18s.  id. ; 
subscriptions,  £92  6s.  2d. ; Earl  of 
Londonderry,  grant,  8 May,  1813. 

2 0 30 

Part  of 

^General™ 

Fund. 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, English  history, 
geometry,  book-keeping, 
mensuration,  and  surveying. 

Grey  Abbey,  Tully  Carey, 
National. 

Alexander  Allen,  will,  proved  19 
Nov.,  1821,  £92  6s.  2d.,  expended 
in  building,  £276  18s.  5d.;  now 
producing  £11  Is.  ltd.,  site  held  in 

Site. 

11  1 6 

Trustees. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 
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“*■“*  AND 

■ Under  Masters. 

| Pupils 

Instruction;  &c. 

i"*" 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 

other  F.molu- 

Nature, 
particulars,  and 
condition  of 
School  Buildings 
and  Promises. 

1 Number. 

| Religion. 

. Prize's,*”!’ 

1 

■3 

i 

*1 

l ^ 
1 

l 

| 

Annual 

Charges 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

Governors.  . 

The  Governors 
and  the  Bishop  of 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

Trustees.  ' . 

Governors.  . 

Governors.  . 

Same.  . 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
Rational  Board. 

£ s.  (2. 
40  0 0 

40  0 0 
83  14  6 

33  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 

40  0 0 

| 37  5 1 

25  0 0 
Mistress. 

68  0 0 

Female 

Assistant. 

Monitress. 

National  Board, 

endowment, 

£10; 

mibscription, 

Governors,  £25 ; 
Patron,  £15. 

Governors, 
£28  6s.  8(2.  ; 

endowment, 
£55  7S.  10(2. 

National  Board ; 
endowment,  £6. 

National  Board. 

Endowment, 
John  Mulholland, 
£26  3s.  1(2. 

Endowment. 
£11  is.  6(2.;  Mr. 
Mulholland, dona- 
tion, £18  18s  6(2. 

Governors. 

Governors,  £20 ; 
subscription 
from  Lord 
Londonderry,  £30 
Governors,  £15 ; 

SfromrLordn 
Londonderry,  £10 

National  Board, 
£58; 

Endowment, 
National  Board. 

Results  fees, 
school  fees. 

Apartments, 
land ; school 

gratuity  from 
Governors  (£5. ) 

school  fees,  and 
Governors. 

results  and 
school  fees. 
Results  fee. 

Apartments 
and  garden. 

Apartments.  . 

Apartments 
and  land, 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5. 
Apartments ; 
gratuity  from 

Results  and 
school  fees ; 

salary. 
Results  fees. 

School-room, 
teacher’s  residence, 
in  good  condition ; 

out-offices ; 
small  playground. 

School-room, 

teachers' 

apartments,  in  gooc 
condition ; no 
playground. 

School-room, 

teachers’ 

apartments,  in  good 
condition ; out- 
offices  ; no  play- 
ground. 

School-room  and 
teachers'  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition. 

School-room  and 
teachers'  apart- 

condition. 

Two  school-rooms 
and  teachers' 
apartments  in 
good  condition ; 
out-offices  and 
playground. 

School-rooms  in 
good  condition ; 
out-offices  and 
playground. 

68 

18 

100  6 

37 

20 

3 

■ 

27 

„ 

4s.  to 
20s. 

4s.  4(2. ; 
20  free. 

4s.  4d.  tc 
13s.; 
30  free. 

4s.  4(2. 
to 

All 
free ; 
10  are 
Bluecoat 
scholars. 

Bluecoat 

scholars 

4s.  4(2. ; 
68  free. 

“Pilkington' 
Exhibition, 
£4,  distri- 
buted at  the 
discretion  of 
the  Incum- 
bent of 
Carrowdore. 

Pupils  may 
compete  for 
exhibitions 
in  King’s 
Hospital, 
Dublin,  and 

scholarship 
in  Dundalk 

£10  (Irish),' 
apprentice 

-1 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

supra.pAHl ; 
andAppendix 
C,p.  283. 

scholars  re- 
ally £2  15s. 
4(2  and  a suit 
of  uniform, 
and  after  4 
years  tuition 
are  appren- 
ticed, and  a 
further  sum 

given  toeach. 
The  endow- 

plementcd  by 
voluntary 
contributions 
from  Mr. 

Mulholland. 
Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  221 ; 
andAppendix 
C,P-  283. 

Same  observa- 
tions apply  to 
this  school. 

fide  Report, 

Further  in- 
formation not 
supplied. 

Vide  Report,., 
supra,  p 87. 

a 80  boys,  SO  girls.  b 51  boys,  64  girls. 
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Endow 

MENT. 

Annual 

neome. 

Locality  and 
Name 
of  School. 

Foundation  and  subsequent 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management. 

Course;of  Instruction.  • 

Dr.  It.  Sullivan,  grant,  18C2,,  £2,000. 

- "•  - 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Trustees,  Jas.  Gibson, 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

National,  Boys. 
‘Hollywood,  Sullivan's, 

Same,  will,  1S68,  £4,000,  of  which 
£2,000  expended  in  building,  and 

Same  as  prece  ding.  .... 

and  Rev.  C.  J. 
M'Alister. 

Same 

National,  Girls. 

Trustees,  Jas.  Gibson, 

Classics,  mathematics,  mo- 

Upper. 

devising  residuary  personal  estate, 
amounting  to  £8,501 7s.  7d.  Govern- 
ment Stock,  and  £452  10s.  3d.  cash. 
Chancery  scheme,  1877. 

Mrs.  Col.  Ward,  will,  1872,  £1,000, 

and  Rev.  C.  J. 
M'Alister. 

Executors  of  Mrs. 

dern  languages,  history 
and  English  composition, 
natural  sciences,  Ac. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Carrig,  National. 

invested  in  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Stock,  producing 
£40— £24  to  be  applied  towards 
salary  of  teacher,  and  £15  to  coal 
fund. 

0 3 12 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

KiUinchy,  National,  Girls. 

Society,  £105  ; subscriptions,  £107 
Is.  (id.  ; Hon.  and  Rev.  Hen. Ward, 

Same  as  preceding 

gramme. 

Killough,  National,  Boys. 

Judge  Ward;  will,  10  March,  1750, 

30  0 0 

The  Commissioners  of 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Killough,  National,  Girls. 

yearly  rents  of  52a.  2r.  Op.,  £60; 
accumulations,  Ac.,  £473  8s.  Gd., 
invested  in  Government  Stock, 
£14  4s.  yearly;  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
allocate  £30  yearly  from  the 
annual  income  to  these  schools. 

Same  as  preceding. 

Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

•Killyleagli,  Slirigley,  Na- 

John  Martin,  grant,  1S76,  £1,500, 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

tioual,  Boys. 

invested  in  shares  in  company  of 

Laine  and  J.  T.  E. 
Quinn. 

gramme. 
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— 

Master  ant 

Under  Masters 

- 

N 

umber 

P 

Religion. 

- 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other  Emolu- 

condition  of 
School  Buildings 
and  Promises. 

| 

On  Roll; 

1 

| 

j 

l 

£ 

o 

Charge 

Exhibition 
Prizes,  &c 

Observations 
on  Stato  of 
Instruction,  &c. 

£ s.  rt 

Trustees.  . 

78  0 

40  0 
Assistant. 

National  Board 
Endowment, 
National  Board 

Results  and 
school  fees ; 
good  service 
salary. 
Results  fees. 

Two  school-room 
in  good  condition 
out-offices  and 
playground. 

130 

160 

27 

117 

2) 

4s.  id 

Vide  Report, 
supra, p.  171 ; 
and  Appen- 

Endowment, 

33  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board 
£32. 

Endowment, 

£8. 

National  Board 

Endowment, 

£8. 

Results  and 
Results  fees, 

62 

02 

68 

8 

is.  id. 

Same  refer- 

Trustees.  . 

100  0 0 

40  0 0 
French 

Master. 

Trustees.  . 
Same. 

andPilftmi°f-S 
School  fees. 

30 

30 

£1Q  4s. 

Vide  Report^ 
supra, p.  172;. 
andAppeildix 
C,p.  283. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

- 

- 

135 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. . 

Manager,  with 
the  approval  of 
the  National 
Board. 

Same. . 

28  0 0 

National  Board. 
National  Board. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
results  and 
school  fees. 

Results  fees, 
school  foes, 

School-room  and 
teachers’ 
apartments  in 

30 

38 

I 

15 

8 

30 

32 

025 

028 

4s.  id. 

4s.  id. 
to  10s. 

. - 

Will  of  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H. 
Ward  pro- 

June.  1881. 
two  houses 
in  the  village 
of  KiJlinchy, 

£20  per  an- 
num, are  to 
be,  under 

' • 

ditions,  sold, 

money  to 
stand  invest- 

Incorporated 
Society  for 
the  support 
and  improve- 
ment of  these 
schools ; but 

be  by  that 
date  a perma- 
nent endow- 
ment of  £250 
per  annum 
for  the  Pro- 
testant Epis- 
copal Church 

of  Killinchy, 

money  from 
tliesaleof  the 

augmenta- 
tion of  the 
Incumbent’s 
salary,  and 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

National  Board ; 
endowment, 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

Two  school-rooms 
in  bad  repair ; 

playground. 

25 

38 

32 

6 

4s.  id. 

: _ 

*“■  • • 

- 

National  Board ; 
endowment, 
£10. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

- 

1 

41 

34 

- 

- 

Manager,  with 

approval  of 
National  Board. 

(rational  Board ; 

Apartments, 
results  and 
school  fees. 

Cargo  school-room 

cents  for  master 
in  good  repair. 

03 

* 

1 

— 

further  infor- 
supplied. 

a Unitarians. 
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Trustees,  Lachlan  Mac- 
Laine  and  J.  F.  E. 


■Killylcaph,  Shrigle 
tional,  Infant. 


English  educatic 


Governors. 


Kilmood,  Er 
English. 


General 


Board  of  Governors. 


and  needlework. 


Ellen  Nicliol- 
ld  Bcv.  E.  P. 


nsnasure,  Donaghcloncy. 


£250  invested  in  Great  Sor 
and  Western  Kailway  Co.’s  S 
Lord  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  le 
site  for  31  years,  at  Is.  per  ai 


Newry,  Christian  Brothers. 


House  built  by  subscription  in  1 
at  a cost  of  £700;  Bishop  Jen' 
will,  proved  13  April,  1807,  £ 
producing  £10  2s.  10<i  a year  ; 1 
Reilly,  will,  £500,  producing 
a year ; Miss  Mary  Magennis, 
proved  17  May,  1832,  £107  13s.  1 
producing  £3  5s.  7<l.  a year. 


metry,  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, and  drawing. 


Loughome,  Na- 


Board  of  Govern 


Newtownards,  Er 
Smith’s,  English, : 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  B 
Governors,  £553 
I Londonderry,  gr 


salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 


[ewtownards,  Erasmu; 
Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 


Elementary  English 
Scripture. 


Board  of  Governors. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  I 
from  Governors,  £ 
Matthew  Forde,  gran 


The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 


Manager 


grant  of  site. 


The  National  Board's 


* And  8 sites,  4 rentcharges,  and  premises  and  rents. 
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Building 
criptions, 
ted  by  B. 
slie,  will, 
ntchargc, 
Edcrna- 
Or.  81-., 


The  National  Board's 


rentcliargc. 


The  National  Board’s 
gramme. 


trchdalc, 


Board  of  Governors. 


salary  from 
General 


Beading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip. 


Board  of  Governors. 


grammar,  geography, 


(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 


Drumkeeran,  Tubrid, 
Vaughan’s  Charity. 


George 

III.,’c. 
£5,000, 
about  i 

1857  ; 
Govern 


Board  of 


Beading,  writing,  arith: 
grammar,  geogr 
geometry,  algebra,  rr 
ration,  and  book-keepi 


■Drumkeeran,  Lettcrkcen, 
National. 


Trustees 


Part  of 
salary  from 

Vaughan’s 

Charity. 


The  National  Board’s 


rl-house, 


of  £30, 


(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 


Board  of  Governors. 


Beading,  writing,  aritlu 
grammar,  geography 
tory,  geometry,  men 
tion ; Scripture. 


(Part  of  , 
salary  from  j 
General  i 
Fund.)  | 


Board  of  G 
and  Bed  or. 


Beading,  writing, 


geography. 


(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 


Same,  and  needlework. 


‘ The  Commissioners 
of  Education," 


2,157  8 
(gross). 


"lassies,  mathematics, 
lish  and  modern  laugi 
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in  Operation,  County  of  Fermanagh. 


Governors,  £25;  Apartments,  Two  school-rooms, 
subscriptions,  garden,  fuel,  teachers' 

£10.  school  fees,  and  apartments,  in  fair 
gratuity  from  condition. 
Governors,  £5. 


National  Board,  Apartments 
£46 ; and  land, 

Governors,  results  and 

£20.  school  fees. 

National  Board,  Apartments  and 


apartments  in 
good  condition ; 

out-ofiice ; 
small  playground. 


in  good  condition ; 
out-olfices  and 
playgrouuds. 


I Board-  Ten  at  Vide  Report, 
I ers,  GO  Trinity  Col.,  supra,  p.  40  ; 
guineas ; Dublin  : and  Appendix 
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Annual  I 


Course  of  Instruction 


Kndownu  nis. 


From  Trust 


liallyrashane,  National. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  animal 
application  of  funds  from  Id-10. 
Vide  Londomhn-y,  p.  150. 


(I’art  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 

(Part  of 
salary  front 
funds  of 


The  National  Board's 


Clondermot,  Caw. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  irom  1S37. 
! Vide  fJ>nilonllernj. ' p.  150.  L.L. 
Fund,  £78  9s.  3(1, ; subscriptions, 
£90  15s.  Irf.;  Joseph  6rr,  grant, 
1 10  Dec.;  1825: 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from  1841. 
Vide  London-lerry, p.  450.  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Bart.,  lease  of  site  for 
999  years  at  15s.  a year. 


Irish  Society. 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  j 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 


Society.) 


Clondermot, 
National,  Girls. 


' (Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Irish 
Society.) 


Irish  Society. 


The  National  Board’s 
gramme. 


'Clondermot, ClooneyTer  Hon.  the  Irish-  Society,  annual 
race.  National,  Mixed.  application  of  funds  from  1866. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  458. 


(£10  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 


Irish  Society. 


The  National  Board’s 
gramme. 


‘Clondermot,  Clooney  Ter-  Hon.  the  Irish  Socii 
race,  Presbyterian,  Sun-  application  of  funds 
day.  Vide  Londonderry,  p.  4 


(£5  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 


Irish  Society. 


Clondermot,  Giendermot. . Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 

application  Of  funds  from  1888. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  458.  House 
built  by  local  subscription,  pre- 
sumed grant. 

Clondermot,  Giendermot,  Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 

Church,  Sunday.  application  of  funds  from  1S54. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


(Part  of 
alary  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 


Irish  Society. 


(£10  from 
funds  of 


Irish  Society. 


Society.) 


•Clondermot, 

National. 


Greers  town, 


lion,  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from  1858. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Grocers’ 
Company.) 


Irish  Society. 


The  National  Board's 
I gramme. 


•Clondermot, 

National. 


Gortnessy,  The  Worshipful  Grocers'  Company, 
grant  of  site,  and  annual  donation 


Grocers’  Company. 


The  National  Boards 
gramme. 


Clondermot,  Rosnagallngh, 
Wesleyan  Methodist. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1854.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 


— (Part  of  sa- 

lary from 

Irish  So- 
eicty.) 

Site.  (Part  of  sa- 

ltish So- 

4 0 0 (£250  from  60 

Irish  So- 
ciety.) 


Irish  Society. 


Clondermot,  Rosnagallagh, 
National. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society, annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1845.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  45«.  National 
Board,  £80;  subscriptions,  £40; 
site  vested  in  Trustees. 


Irish  Society. 


The  National  Board’s 
gramme. 


•Coleraine,  Academical 
Institution. 


Clothworkers’  Company,  .grant  of 
site  and  four  acres,  I860 : subscrip- 
tions. £4,837,  of  which  £3,337  ex-  I 
pended  on  building,  and  £1.000 

invested  on  mortgage  at  5 per  cent , 
James  Cochrane,  will,  '£*200.  to 
found  scholarship;  Hon.  the  Irish  I 
Society,  annual  application  of  funds : 
from  1860.  Vide  Londonderry. p.456; 
Sir  H.  Bruce,  lease  of  six;  acres. 


Irish  Society  and  Com- 
mittee. 


Classics,  i mathematics  and 
modern  languages,  English 
and  commercial  course.  I 
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- 

1 

| N umber 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

By  whom  Paid. 

INaturo  and 
{ Annual 
1 Value  of 

" ' ‘ Nature, 
particulars,- and 

School  Buildings 
and  Piomisos. 

; i 

j 

■j 

Kxhibition 

on  Stile  of 
Instruction,  & c. 

" | 

£ s.  ; 

1 

L 

I 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board 

43  ° 

National  Board 
Irish  Society, 

Results  and 
school  foes. 

School-room  in 
good  condition. 

88 

14 

74 

- 

- . 

Patron.  . 

'23  0 j 

Irish  Society, 

Apartments  an 
School  fees. 

School-room  and 
teacher’s  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition. 

38 

s“ 

- 

- 

- 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
Natiouul  Board. 

71  10  j 

National  Board, 

Irish  Society, 
£10 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

- 

p 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
supplied. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

National  Board, 

Irish  Society, 
£10 

National  Board. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

Results  fees. 

- 

153 

153 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

j 

" 

-■ 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
, supplied. 

- 

Irish  Society, 
£10 

- 

- 

- 

Further  jnfor- 
supplicd. 

- 

- 

j ~ 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
supplicd. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

National  Board, 

Irish  Society, 
£5 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

~ 

Further  infor- 
supplied. 

j 

Manager,  with 
the  approval  of 
the  National 

30  10  0 

National  Board, 
£21  10  0 
Grocers'  Com- 

Apartments  and 
laud,  results 
aud  school  fees. 

School-house  and 
teachers’  apart- 
ments in  good 
condition. 

.55 

S2 

20 

s 

* 

- 

- 

- 

~ j 

Irish  Society, 
£10. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
Natiouul  Board. 

40  0 0 

National  Board, 
£25: 

IrishSociety, 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

- 

47 

- 

- . . 

Further  infor- 
mation' 1 not 
supplied. 

Committee.. 

100  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 

Classical' 

Assistant. 

English 
Assistant. 
80  0 ' 10 
Junior , 
English: 
Assistant. 
120  0 ,0 
Master  for 
Modern! 

languages 

Drawing. 

HI aster,  j 

Society,  £200 ; 
Committee,  from 
school  fees, 

. £100. 

Committee,  from 
school  fees. 

Same. 

p.v-tmonts  and 
rofiis  on  board 
ilyof  boarder.., 
ot  on  the  fees 
for  education, 
partments  and 

Six  class-ri 

dormitories 

teacher: 

apartment 

good  condi 
out-ollices 
playgroui 

td’ 

116 

10 

35  to  40 
guineas 
for 

4 to  £8 
for  day 
pupils. 

The  Cloth- 
workers’ 
Company 

scholarship 

is  also  the 
Cochrane 
Scholarship 
of  £10. 

Vide  Report. 

supre,  j\  169 ; 
mill  A/ip.  A, 

54  boarders. 
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Coleraine,  Bercsford-place, 
Irish  Society’s,  National, 
Girls. 


•Coleraine,  Beresford-place, 
Irish  Society’s,  National, 
Infants. 


Hon.  the  Iris) 
Londotiderri 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1835.  T”  ’* 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Coleraine,  Killowen-st 


on.'  the  Irish  Society, 
ipplication  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  a 
application  of  funds  from  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from  1846. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456.  National 
Board,  £66  13s.  id. ; subscriptions, 
£33  6s.  Sd. ; site  vested  in  trustees. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from  1835, 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society, 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry , p.  456. 


Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide.  Londonderry,  p.  456. 


from  funds 
of  the 
Irish 
Society. 


incidental 

expenses, 

preceding.) 


salary  and 
premiums 
from  funds 


funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 


(£5  from 

of  Irish 
Society.) 

(£5  from 

of  Irish 
Society.) 

(£21  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 


oflrish 

Society.) 


1 Board’s  pro- 

with  algebra, 


The  National  1 
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Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 


| National  Board,  | 
rish  Society, 

itiona!  Board,  I 
£3S  ; 

Irish  Society, 

ional  Board,  I 
£32; 

Irish  Society, 

itional  Board,  | 
Irish  Society, 

I National  Board,  I 

£44; 

[rish  Society, 


Apartments, 
results  fees, 
fuel  allowanc 


nd*results  fees 
and  fuel 


Irish  Society, 


£10. 

| National  Board,  I 
:44; 

Irish  Society, 

I National  Board,  I 
£32;  1 

Irish  Society, 

1 £20. 

National  Board, 

Irish  Society, 

£20. 

National  Board,  | 

Irish  Society, 
£10. 


and  fuel, 
results  fees. 


Further  infor- 
supplied. 


1. 1 house,  and  offices,  | 
porter's  lodge, 


| Further  infc 
supplied. 


| Further  infor- 
supplicd. 


Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 


a Wesleyan  Methodists. 


| Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 


_ I 
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Course  of  Instruction. 


Lotion  ami  subsequent 


National  Board’s 


; Agricul- 


Colerainc.  Itohili, 
tural,  National. 


Ton.  tlie  Irish  Society, 
application  of  funds  fre 
Vide  Londonderry , below. 


Coleraine,  Tullands,  Sun- 


writing, arithmetic,  I 

nr,  geography,  and 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society, 
application  of  funds  froi 
Vide  Londonderry,  below. 


Fawncy 


Cumber,  Li 


rriting,  arithmetic, 


Ton.  the  Irish  Society,  f 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Titmilondert  v.  below.  S' 


Cumber,  Lower,  Parochial. 


and  Scripture. 


Vide  Lmulonderi  y,  below. 
Geo.  I.  Building  grai 
Governors  of  Erasmus 

- ’ ' 7s,  Sd.  •,  subsc 

Rev.  John 


grant,  8 April, 

Stot.  10  Geo.  I. 

Governors,  £2'.-  — - 

Gooldsbury,  grant,  14  Feb.,  1812. 


writing,  arithmetic, 
ir,  geography,  Scrip- 


Cumber,  Upper,  ^Erasmus  1 


National  Board’s  pro- 


[Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  an 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry,  below  C 
workers’  Company,  graut  site, : 


•Dtinboe,  Articlave.J  Fi 
moyle,  NationaL 


iting,  arithmetic,! 
geography,  and 


itat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  f 
Governors,  £276  18s.  a d. ; Grot 
Company,  grant,  20  May,  1S12. 


Faughanvale  ; Muff, 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish. 


National  Board’s  pro- 


Hon.  the  Irish'  Society,  annual 
cation  of  funds  from  1835. 
Londonderry,  below. 


Killoweu  ; 
National. 


English  course  (similar 
National  Board’s  p 
gramme),  and  Scripture. 


Lisson  -,  E 
English. 


raines  I.,  Charter,  March,  101 
Chas.  II.,  Charter,  10  Oct.,  160 
annual  application  by  Society, 
parts  of  the  trusts  of  their  estah 
of  £2,001  Os.  Ed.  to  schools  in  C 
of  Londonderry ; as  to  annual  a 
plication  of  £60  to  schools 
Co.  of  Donegal.  Videp.  434. 


LONDONDERRY  (COUNTY), 

The  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society’s  Schools. 


English,  classics,  mathema- 
tics, modern  languages,  ana 
Scripture. 


Ton.  the  Irish  Society,  annur 
cation  of  i funds  from  1875 
Londonderry,  above;  Mon.  t 

tions  f £5.000  expended 
chase  of  site  and  buildings. 


■Londonderry,  Academical 


National  Board’s  pr°- 


Ilon.  the  Irish  Socie'y,  anr 
Cation  of  funds  from  11 
Londonderry,  above  ; II 
| Society,  grant  site,  1866. 


•Londonderry,  Ballongliry , 


E.NDOWMRNT. 

Acreage. 

rom  I and  l rom  Trllat 

Management. 

A.  R.  1’. 

£ s.  d £ s.  d. 

0 1 28 

from  funds 
Society. 

rish  Society.  . - Th 

g 

£5  — 

from  funds 
of  Irish 
Society. 

Irish  Society.  , 

1 — 

from  funds 
of  Irish 
Society. 

Irish  Society.  . . Rc 

; 

from  funds 
of  Irish  i 

Society. 

Irish  Society.  . . Re 

n 1 2 10 

(Part  of  — 

salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  . R 

al  0 2 0 

£5  — 

from  funds 
of  Irish 
Society. 

Irish  Society.  , . T 

. 

m 2 0 3 

(Part  of  — 

salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  . R 

i- 

. 

£5  — 

from  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society.  . . T 

10  0 

salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  , 

3 ; Trust 

2 ; affecting 
as  Estates  of 
es.  Society. 

Co. 

'!>• 

2,901  0 6 — 

p'i-  - 

ide 

(Salaries  and  — 

incidental 
expenses 

Society, 

£450.) 

Irish  Society.  . , 

»pli-  Site. 

Vine 

rish 

£45  — 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society. 
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MASTKK  AND 

Under  Masters. 

Pupils. 

1 

' 

N. 

imbor. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Annua  ^ 

particulars,’ and 
School  Buildings 
and  Premises. 

< 

5 

& 

£ 

j 

Charges 

Exhibitions, 

Observations 
Instruction,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

S3  0 0 

10  0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

National  Board, 
£38;  Irish 
Society,  £15. 
Irish  Society.  . 

results  fees. 
Results  fees. 

^School-room, 
no  playground. 

8 

60 

Free. 

-• 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 

supplied. 

Incumbent  of 

Irish  Society,  £5; 

and  garden ; 
gratuity  from 
Diocesan  Board 
of  Education, 

• £4 10s. ; 
school  fees. 

School-room  and 
teachers'  apart- 
ments in  fair 

playground. 

23 

4s.  to 
8s. 

Incumbent  of 
Parish. 

20  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5; 
subscriptions, 
£15. 

Apartments ; 
school  fees. 

School-room  and 
teachers’  apart- 

86 

— 

Governors. . 

32  10  0 

• Governors, 
£27  10s. ; 
Skinners'  Co., 

Apartments, 
school  fees ; 

Governors,  £5. 

School-room  and 
no  playground. 

38" 

» 

30 

25 

“ 

4s.  id. ; 
20  free. 

- 

tide  Report, 
suprq,  p.  87. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

58  0 0 

National  Board, 
£35 ; Irish 
Society,  £5 ; 
subscriptions. 
Sir  H.  Bruce,  £18. 

and  garden ; 
school  fees. 

School-room  and 
teachers'  apart- 
ments in  good  con- 
dition ; out-offices 
and  playground. ' 

50 

2u 

10 

15 

V°  - 

- 

Governors. . 
Same. 

12  0 0 
Assistant 
Mistress. 

subscriptions, 

subscriptions, 

£4. 

Apartments, 
school  fees; 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5.  1 
Apartments  ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5. 

teachers’ 
good  condition ; 
no  playground. 

01 

54 

2^  free. 

I Me  Report,  ' 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board 

National  Board, 

Irish  Society, 
£5  ; 

subscriptions, 

£10. 

Results  and 

good  condition  ; 
two  playgrounds. 

38 

77 

21 

40 

4s.  id. 

10s.; 
40  free. 

~ 

~ 

Governors.  . 

40  0 0 

Governors,  £25 ; 
subscriptions, 

Apartments, 

school  fees ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 

School-room  and 
teachers’ 
apartments  in 
fair  condition  ; 

outroffices ; 
no  playground. 

60 

24 

° 

36 

4s  id. 

10 s.  6d.; 
6 free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

Vide  Report, 

Board  of 
Managers. 
Same, . 

Same. . 

50  0 0 
Classical 
Master. 

Mathema- 

Master. 
100  0 0 
Master  for 
Modern 
Languages. 

Assistant 

Master. 

Same. 

Apartments, 
school  fees.  . 

Apartments. 

Residence  for 

gymnasium,  ball 

good  condition, 
out-ofiices, 
cricket  field. 

100 

(100 

Board- 

£48 ; 
day 
pupils, 

£10; 

Two  Of  £25 
and  two  of 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  168. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

63  0 0 

National  Board, 
Irish  Society, 

Apartments, 
school  fees. 

Two  school-rooms 
and  teachers’ 

good  condition. 

70 

120 

22 

38 

60 

- 

- 

- 

-- 



35  0 0 
Assistant . 
Mistress. 

IrislT  Society, 
£10. 

Apartments 
and  results 
fees. 

3 N 
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the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1873.  ' 

Londonderry,  p.  450. 


| Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from, 1874.  ’ 

Londonderry,  p.  456. 


Londonderry,  Culmorc, 


Ion.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1S37.  Vide  \ 
Londonderry,  p.  450. 


the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
m of  funds  from  1871. 
Londonderry,  p.  450. 


| Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  nppli- 
ttion  of  .funds  from  1836. 
ondontlerry,  p.  456. 


i Hon.  the 


rish  Socic 


application  of  fun 
Vide  ].ondonderry,  p.  450.  Order  of 
L.  L.  in  Council,  17  April,  : 
Grand  Jury  presentment, 
donations  from  some  of  the  London  | 
Companies  and  Corporations,  an 
subscriptions,  together  amountin 

about  1814 ; Bishop  < 
Derry,  grant,  reserving  yearly  rei 
0f£14. 


on.  the;  Irish  Society,  ai 
application  of  funds  from 
Vide  Londonderry,  pi  456. 
fund,  £73  16s.  lid.  s subscriptions, 
£97  16s.  lid ; Kev.  George  Hay  and 
‘ ers,  grant,  10  Oct.,  1825. 


is  preceding. 


| Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 1 
cation  of  funds  from  1835. 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 


(From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 


From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 


(From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society. 


(Part  of  si 
'ary  fron 


funds  of 
Irish 
Society.) 


rish  Society. 


Irish  Society. 


Board  of  Governors. 


The  National  Board's  pro- 


Samc,  and  needlework. , 


•ish  Society.  . .1  The  National  Board’s  pro-  j 
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— — 

Undo*  Mastkus. 

— 

Purn.s. 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Valuoof 
other  Emolu- 

Particulars’' and 

-5 

1 

1 

| 

1 

| 

Annual 

Charges. 

Observations 
on  State  of 
Instruction,  &c. 

£ S.  (7 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

Three 

Assistants. 

National  Board 
Irish  Society, 
£10. 

National  Board 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

252 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 

supplied. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board, 

69  0 0 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

National  Board 

Irish  Society, 
£25. 

National  Board 
Irish  Society, 

Apartments, 
results  and 
school  fees. 

Apartments, 
results  fees. 

School-room  and 
teachers’ 
apartments  in 
good  condition. 

30 

38 

£10  annually 
from  Irish 
Society. 

” 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

Governors. . 

Governors, 
£28  10s. ; 
subscriptions, 
£18  10s. 

Apartments, 
gratuity  from 

, school  fees. 

School-room  and 
apartments  in  fair 

out-ofliccs  and 
playground. 

45 

65 

18 

1 

16 

4s.  4 cl. 
12  free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87. 

35  0 0 

10  0 0 
Monitress. 

Governors, 

subscriptions, 

£13. 

Governors. 

Apartments, 
gratuity,  £5, 
school  fees. 

School-room  and 
teachers’ 

apartments  in  fair 

out-offices  and 
playground. 

37 

20 

4s.  4d. ; 
12  free. 

Senc°e.  refer* 

Further  infor- 
mation not 
supplied. 

Board  of  Gover- 
Hcad  Master. 

Same. 

Same.  . 

Same. 

850  0 0 

' 170  ‘ 0 0 
First  | 
Assistant. 

Mathe- 
matical. 
84  0 0 
English 
Master. 

Science 

French 

Master. 

Classical 

Master. 

37  16  0 
Visiting 
Assistant. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
.Society. 
Head  Master. 

Apartments 

Apartments 
and  board. 

ments  in  good 

out-offices  and 
playground. 

80 

guineas; 

pupils, 
10  to  12 
guineas; 

Five  of  £30 
in  T.  C.  D. ; 
two  school 
exhibitions 
of  £20  each. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  167  ; 
and  Appendix 

~ 

~ j 

- ' 

! - 

- 

- 

Further  infor- 

supplied 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
Rational  Board. 

56  0 q 
25  0 0 

National  Board, 
£36;  Irish 
Society,  £20. 
National  Board. 

Results  and 
sehool  fees. 

Results  fees. 

School-room  and 

good  condition ; 

| out-offices. 

“ 

132 

8 

4s.  4(7. 
8 free. 

- 

- 

ame. 

Assistant,  i 

Second 

Assistant.. 

• ■ 

s*“ 

Assistant.  ■ 

Three  school- 
rooms in  good 

250 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

- 

- 

a 47  boarders. 


3 N 2 
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Endowment. 

r 

Annual  : 

Income.  ' 

LOCALITY  AND 

of  School. 

Foundat^n^and  subsequent 

From  Land. 

FrFnnds“St 

Management. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

A.  B.  P. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Londonderry,  Fountain- 
street,  Keformed  Pres- 
byterian, Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  anmfal  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1846.  Vide 
Londonderry , p.  456. 

£5 

(From  funds 
of  the  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society. 

Londonderry,  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian, Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1845.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

£5 

(From  funds 
of  the  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society. 

James’s-street,  Con- 

gregational, Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1837.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

£5 

(From  funds 
of  the  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society. 

Londonderry,  Gwyn's 

Charitable  Institution. 

John  Gwyn,  will,  16  May,  181S,  and 
codicils  20  and  21  May,  1824  -,  rents 
of  land,  house  property,  and  quarry, 
producing  £73  13s.  9 d.  per  annum, 
also  the  sum  of  £35,353  17s.,  lent  on 
mortgage,  at  4i  per  cent.,  Stat. 
l Wm.  IV.,  eh.  47  -,  expenditure 
on  building,  £9,609  19s.  6 d. 

23  > 2 30 
House 
property 
and  stone 
quarry. 

73  13  9 

1,590  17  6 

Twenty-one  Trustees.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street, 
Helm  and  Curates’,  Sun- 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1836.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

£10  10s. 
(From  funds 

Society.) 

Irish  Society. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street, 
Girls. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,’ annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1835.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456.  Irish  Society, 
grant  site. 

Site. 

£15 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 

Irish  Society. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street, 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  ajinual  appli- 

Londonderry,  p.  456.  Part  of  pre- 
ceding premises. 

£20 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 

Irish  Society.  . 

•Londonderry,  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Society’s,  Sun- 

Hon.  the  Trish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1865.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

(From  funds 
Society.) 

Londonderry,  Racecourse, 
National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1S35.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  450. 

(From' funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Londonderry,  Racecourse, 
Presbyterian,  Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1855.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

- 

(From  funds 

~ 

M,»So«.W  . . 

Scripture.  .... 

Society.) 

•Londonderry,  Rosemount, 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1874.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

" 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 
Society.) 

rish  Society. 

The  National  Board's  pro- 
gramme. 

•Londonderry, Rosemount, 
Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1876.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456. 

(From  funds 
Society.)  : 

Irish  Society. 

Londonderry,  St.Columb’s, 
Catholic  College. 

MostRev.F.KcllyandRoman  Catho- 
lic Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese 
of  Derry,  1879,  subscriptions,  &c., 
£12,500,  of  which  £2,500  expended 
on  purchase  of  site,  and  £10,000 
on  buildings. 

R.  C.  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Classics,  English  in  all  its 
branches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  &c.,  Ac. 

•Londonderry.St  Columb’s, 

National,  Boys. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  1830.  Vide 
Londonderry,  p.  456.  L.  L.  Fund, 
£138  9s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £230 

Site. 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 

- 

Irish  Society. 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. 

Londonderry.  St.  Columb’s, 
National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

(From  funds 
of  Irish 

_ 

Irish  Society. 

Same 
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46i  i 


Mimetic, 

ihy,  and 


Keadir 


lubscrip- 
Francis  I 


Same,  and  needlework. 


. of  Governor 


alary  from 
General 


Same  as  preceding. 


Minister  and  Congre- 
gational Committee. 


grant  of  £200,  1 Mar 
ed  in  Londonderry  Por 
nr  4 per  Cent.  Debei 


Donaglieady,  Sa 
National. 


Endow 

1KNT. 

Foundation  and  subsequent  Acroage 

Annual  1 
From  Land. 

FrFund™St 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

aret  Pettigrew,  will,  proved  14  . — 

- 

10  8 4 Trustees.  . 

Beading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

rjd..  Government  Stock. 

Scripture. 

10  Geo.  I-  A.  D.  V.,  £40  1 0 19 

(Part  of 

— Board  of  Governors.  . 

English,  mathematics.  Scrip- 

Charles  Knox,  grant,  27  Aug., 

0. 

General 

Fund.) 

(Part  of 

— Board  of  Governors,  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

cted  by  subscriptions,  1840  ; 

salary  from 

grammar^  geography,  his- 

Fund.) 

Scripture  and  Church  Cate- 
chism. 

0 0 0 

— Methodist  Society. 

Tile  National  Board’s  pro- 

°' 

— Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

vernors,  £270  18s.  Sjrf. ; Hon. 

salary  from 

grammar,  geography, 

Hamilton,  grant,  1 May,  1813. 

Fund. 

' 
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Capitation  fees 
and  results  fees 
from  National 


; Apartments,  'Scliooi-room  and 

school  fees,  teachers' 

gratuity  from  apartments,  barn 
Governors,  £5,  ' and  stable  in 
good  condition ; 
playground. 

Results  and  Two  school-rooms 
school  fees,  in  good  condition, 
subscriptions,  out-offices  and 
£4.  playground. 


National  Board,  Results,  and 
£42 : school  fees, 

endowment,  subscriptions, 


good  condition, 
out-offices  and 
playground. 


endowment, 

National  Board, 
£20; 

endowment, 
£10  16s.  8 d. 
National  Board. 


School-room  and 
teachers' 

apartments  in  fair 
condition, 


National  Board, 
£-10 ; endowment, 
£14  10s.  Kill, 


School-room  and 
teachers’  apart- 
ments in  good 
. condition ; 
playground. 


School  foes  and 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £6. 


Governors ; Same. 
Rector,  from 
subscriptions. 


44  o o National  Board,  Apartments ; School-room  and 
£40 ; endowment,  results  and  teachers'  apart- 
fit.  school  fees.  ments  in  good 

29  0 0 National  Board,  Apartments  condition; 
Female  £25 ; endowment,  and  results  fees,  no  playground. 
Assistant.  £4. 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


EmowMRNT. 

Annual  income. 

OP  School 

Foundation  and  subsequent 
Endowments. 

Acroagc. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus 

Smith's,  English,  Boys. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  1.  Building  grant  from 
Governors, £353  His.  lit/.;  subscrip, 
lions.  £184  l-is.  3 <1.:  Thomas  Knox 
Hanyngton,  grant,  10  April,  1813. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
Part  of 
General 

£ s.  d. 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,’  geography,  and 
Scripture. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

- 

- 

Same.  ... 

Same,  and  needlework. . 

Dungannon,  Royal.  . 

James  I.— Order  in  Council  on  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  1003.  James  I, — 
Royal  Letters,  dated  30  Jan.,  1013, 
21  April,  1014.  James  t.— Charter, 
13  May,  1014.  Charles  I.— Charter, 

Charles  II.,  ch.  lo.  Stat.  03  Geo. 
III.,  eh.  107,  ss.  11  and  12.  Stat. 
3 Geo.  IV.,  ch  79.  s.  8.  School 
premises  presumed  to  be  granted. 
Accumulations  of  income  on  31 
Dee.,  1878.  £240  18s.  'Ml.,  Govern- 
ment Stock,  and  £1,803  12s.  8 it., 
cash. 

(gross.) 
1,263  11  2 
(net.) 

“The  Commissioners 
of  Education.” 

English,  classics,  mathematics, 
and  modern  languages. 

•Gortin,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  .... 

3 0 20 

- 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
General 
Fund.) 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Eu- 
clid. algebra,  book-keeping, 
and  Scripture. 

Gortin,  National,  Boys.  . 

Claudius  Hamilton,  will.  7 June, 
1780,  rentekarge,  £4,  Irish. 

Rentcliarge. 

Manager.  . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Killieshel,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  from 
Governors.  £2JC  18s.  5 d.i  Rev. 
Daniel  Kelly,  grant,  13  April,  1813. 

, 0 . 

(Salary 

from 

General 

Fund.) 

- 

Board  of  Governors.  . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and 

Kiiskeery 

A.  D.  V.  building  grant,  £27  Is  4 >1. : 
subscriptions ; ltcv.  John  Grey 
Porter,  grant,  4 March,  1819;  same, 
will,  death,  1873,  rentekarge. 

rentcliarge. 

40  0 0 

Trustees  of  testator's 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  needle- 
work. 

•King's,  Island,  Tenantry, 
National.' 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education,” 
school-room  built  in  1S05,  class- 
room in  1869,  at  cost  of  £230. 
teachers’  residence  in  1871,  at  cost 
of  £180. 

... 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
rents  of 
Dungannon 
Royal  Schoo 

•‘The  Commissioners 
of  Education.” 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 

Mountfield,  National. 

L.  L Fund,  £52  1 2s.  3 it. ; subscrip- 
tions, £51  18s.  8rf. ; Right  Hon.  Sir 
William  M’Mulion,  grant;  site  15 
Dec , 1825  ; same,  devise  rent- 
charge  of  £25,  1839. 

Site  and 
rentekarge 

25  0 0 

- 

Patron. 

The  National  Board's  pro 
gramme. 

Pomeroy,  Crossdermott 
National. 

Primate  Robinson,  grant,  previous 
to  1780  ; school  house  rebuilt  1877 
at  cost  of  £S00,  raised  by  subscrip 
tions ; John  Lindsay,  grant,  new 
site  and  two  roods  at  reut  of  13. 

8 0 25 
Site  and 

' 

Incumbent. . 

The  National  Board’s  pro- 
gramme. ; 
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Master  and  Under  Masters. 

Pupils. 

| Number.  | lloligion. 

Appointment 

A nmial 

Nature  and 

particulars,  and 
School  buildings 
and  Premises. 

| 

| 

|- 

Charges. 

Exhibitions, 

°n”Yntoof* 
Instruction,  Sre. 

5 

1 

1 

s 

£ s.  A 

GO  0 0 

Governors,  £27  ; 

Apartments ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors,  £5 ; 
school  fees, 

School  room  and 
teachers'  apart- 

condition; 

out-oflices;  no 
playground. 

50 

Some 

Some 

5 free. 

Vide.  Report, 

and  App.  C, 
p.  284. 

Same.  . • 

37  0 0 

Governors  and 
subscriptions. 

Apartments, 
school  fees ; 
gratuity  from 
Governors, 

67 

78 

Some 

20s. 

9 free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  87, 
and  App.  C, 
p.  284. 

Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland. 

* 

no  o o 

1st  Assistant 
Master. 

120  0 0 
2nd  Assistant 
Master. 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Hoad  Master, 

Commissioners 
of  Education, 

Head  Master. 
£20; 

of  Education, 
Head  Master.  . 

Residence ; 
fees  from 
boarders  and 
day  pupils. 
Apartments 
and  board. 

Apartments 

House  for  Master, 

class  rooms, 
dormitories, 
gymnasium, 
hospital, 

in  excellent  condi- 

gymnasium.and 
large  playground. 

42 

Board- 

pupils, 

tenable  at 
school — 
live  of  £25, 
five  of  £16. 

tenable  at 
Trinity 
College  for 
five  years — 
five  of  £40, 
five  of  £30. 
December 

four  of  £10, 

Vide  Report, 
sn/tra,  p.  39, 
and  Appendix 
A,p.  280. 

Master. 
30  0 sO 
Drill 

Sergeant. 

«““•  ■ - 

s„„„. 

four  of  £5. 

Governors. 

38  0 0 

Governors, 

subscriptions, 

Apartments 
and  land ; 
results  and 
school  fees; 
gratuity  from 
Governors. 

£5. 

Large  school-room, 
teachers’ 
apartments, 
in  good  condition ; 
out-offices, 
playground. 

50 

10s. 

3 free. 

Vide  Report, 

Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 1 
tional  Board. 

40  13  10 

National  Board, 

Endowment, 
£3  13s.  10d. ; 
subscription. 

Results  and 
school  fees. 

School-room  in 
good  condition ; 
nojjlayground. 

40 

80 

31 

30 

19  : 

12  free. 

~ 

Monitor. 

National  Board. 

Governors. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Gratuity  from 
Governors, 

school  fees. 

— 

- 

Vide  Report, 
supplied. 

Trustees.  . 

Trustees.  . 

Apartments 
(furnished  ) 

School-room, 
teachers’ 
apartments,  in 
good  condition  ; 
no  playground. 

“Commissioners 
of  Education." 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

National  Board, 

sloners  of  * 
Education.”  £25 
National  Board, 
£25;  “Commis- 
sioners of 
Education,”  £5. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
results  and 
school  fees. 
Apartments, 
results  fees. 

School-rooms, 
teachers’ 
residence  in  good 
condition ; 
playground.' 

97 

20  free. 

Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  70. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
^National  Board. 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

National  Board, 
National  Board. 

Apartments, 

school  fees. 
Results  fees. 

A two  storied 

condition  ; 
playground. 

6118 

05 

Board- 
ers, £20  ; 
day 
pupils, 

nearly 
all  free. 

Manager,  with 
approval  of 
National  Board. 

25  0 0 
Assistant 
Mistress. 

National  Board, 
£70  ; 

subscriptions, 

£30. 

National  Board. 

Apartments, 
results  and 
school  fees. 

Apartments 
results  fees. 

School  room  and 
teachers* 
apartments  in 
good  condition ; 
no  playground. 

83 

4s.  (O  8s. 

Thc8A.0R.25P. 
is  in  posses- 
sion of  a 

ter  who  holds 
it  as  a super- 
annuation 
allowance. 

a 21  boarders.  b 3 boarders. 
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The  Committee  of  First 
Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation, Strabaue. 


Strabane,  National,  Girls. 


i preceding. 


Strabano,  Parochial,  Na-  J.  Hamilton,  1600,  rcntcharge. 
tlonal. 


Rentcharge.  29  10 


Duke  of  ! 


Clarenbridgo,  Christiar 
Brothers. 


.grant  of  sit 


Superior-General  of  til 


: rentcha 


rentcha 


Galwa 

Gra 


Board  of  Governor 


land  attached 
Governors’  esta 


Killaan,  Woodlatvn,  Nr 
tional,  Mixed. 


. Ashtown, 


ional  Board's 


(£100  exj. 

Brackna. 
Table  No. 


Bequest  of 
£102  annus 
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PROVINCE  OF 
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CONNAUGHT. 


in  Operation,  County  of  Galway. 


The  endowment  Large  school-room,  55  85 

is  applied  in  good  condition ; 
towards  the  ' out-offices.  I 

support  of  the 


Manager,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 


school  fees,  kitchen,  infirmary; 

teacher’s  apart- 


5 Board-  The  pupils  Fide  Report , 
ers,  may  compete  supra,  p.  80, 
£48  to  for  the  and  Appendke 

£54;  Erasmus  A,p.  242. 

pupils.  Exhibitions 
£8  to  in  T.C.D. 

£12;  Vide  Report , 

German,  p.  78. 
drawing, 
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i Commissioners  Classics,  mathematics, 
education.”  modem  languages. 


Archbishop 


1 Kentcliar 


t John  Masterman,  will, 


Manager : 


id  Board'i 


siduary  bequest, 


Balance  oft 

school-hot 


Trustee,  J.  Kane 


| The  Natio 
gramme. 


nvested  in  £283  15s.  3d. 
t Stock,  and  £60  in 
nal  Stock,  producing 
• H.  M.  Crofton,  termiu- 


School. 


Dr.  MacNi 


College, 


Achonry. 


of  Charitable 


Donations : 


Rev.  Agmondisham 


Newport,  Parochial. 
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Table  No.  1. — continued — Endowments 


Annual  lucerne. 

Locality  add 

-Foundation  and  subsequent 

Acreage. 

Prom  Land. 

From  Trust 

Management 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  r.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ainlonc,  Incorporated  So- 
cicty’s,  Ranclagh  Insti- 
tution, Boys, 

Earl  of  Ranclagh,  grant,  27  August, 

bequest  in  Incorporated  Society; 
trust  money  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  £901  12s.  8J<i. 

general 
acreage  of 
I nenrpuru; ef 
Society's 
Estates.) 

foundation 
.pupils,. <tc , 
fr.oin  General 

Incorporated  Sodcty. . 

English, Classics,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  drawing’ 

Elpbin,  Grammar. 

Bishop  of  Elpltin,  grant,  20  June, 
1 685,  and  will,  duted  20  July,  168-'; 
Bailie)  Hudson,  release,  19  April, 
1697,  264a.  3k.  ISP.,  producing 
£434  15s.  6ri.  a year,  one  moiety  of 
which  applicable  to  support  of  this 
school. 

- 

Bishop,  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Elphin. 

English, Classics,  mathematics, 
and  modern  languages. 

Roscommon,  Incorporated 
Society's  R inelagb  In- 

Same  as  Athlone  Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s lianelagli  Institution,  Boys 
(«•»•) 

64  3 6 
(Part  of 
general  acre 

estates.) 

(Salaries  and 

of  founda- 
tion pupils 
from  Genera 
Fund.) 

Incorporated  Society. . 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  Scrip- 
ture, needlework,  and  house- 
hold duties. 

Total,  . . 

264  3 18 

217  7 9 

- 

Table  No.  1. — continued- — Endowments 


| Rev.  Dr.  Valentine,  will,  dated  1 
Sept.,  1708.  £400,  afterwards  ir 
creased  to  £998  Os.  id.,  which,  with  | 
accumulations,  &c.,  invested  i 
consuls,  producing  £74  17s.  7tf. 
year,  of  which  two  lifths  are  a; 
plicable  to  this  school. — Vide  C«s- 
' ' mi, or  and  Kilyluss,  infra. 


Incumbent  of  Parish.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  Scripture. 


Incumbent  of  Parish. 


Rending,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and 
Scripture. 


10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  I 
n Governors.  £49  Os. 
subscriptions,  £49  Os.  ~il.,  C 
Wynne,  grant,  20  Oct.,  1841. 

| Two-fifths  of  Dr  Valentine's  bequest  I 
V.de  Ai-dvidln.  suprtt.  Presumed 
giant  from  Bishop  of  Killala  prior 


■ (Part  of 
salary  from 
General 


Board  of  Governors.  . 


Incumbent  of  Parish, 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  r * 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and 
Scripture.  1 


Killaspicbrone,  Primrose 
Grange,  Incorporated 
Society's. 


Rev.  Edward  Nicholson,  grant,  1721, 
and  will.  1720.— Stilt.  17  (jeu.  II. 
(Irish).  Adam  Ormsby, will, proved  g 
0 June,  1784,  rentcharge,  £32  ‘ 

Id. ; Trustees  under  Stat  17  G 
II. ; lease  for2l  years,  1 May,  18 
Edward  Nicholson,  lease  for 
years,  3 Nov.,  1852,  reserving  £18, 1 
yearly  rent. 


Incorporated  Society. 


I Foundation  | 
pupils,  &c., 

General 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar.geography,  liuclid, 
algebra,  land  surveying,  and 
■Scripture. 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


SUMMARY. 


PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 


PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 


Clare.  . 
Cork. 

Kerry. 
Limerick. 
Tipperary.  . 
Waterford.  . 

21 

30 

14  I 

1 

3,308  0 31  ! 

89  1 25 
716  3 39 
2,237  1 87 

1,987  17  9 
253  19  1 
1,607  18  2£ 

10  0 0 
879  19  3 

’ 93  8 0 
464  13  Si 

TOTAL.  . . . 

59 

79 

138 

6,909  3 8 

4,857  5 6i  , 

3,316  6 41 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROVINCES. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Table  No.  II. — List  of  Schools  which  were  returned  as  Endowed  Schools  by  the.  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,- 
and  which  tire  still  in  Operation,  but  which  appear  to  possess  no  Endowment  other  than  Sites. 

PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 

County  of  C a blow. 


Locality  ami  Name  of  Scl  co’. 


Bugnalstown.  National. 


Borris,  National,  Boys. 


KiUcdthond  (Kiltcnnell),  National. 


Newtownbarry  (Barragh),  Barnahask. 


Old  Lcigltlin,  Parochial. 


81iguff,  Ballinree. 


Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund.  £92  Gs.  2(2: ; 
subscriptions,  £110  15s.  4<l.\  Philip  and  Sarah 
Newton,  grant,  50  .May,  1822. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £.3G  18s.  5 <1,  and  subscriptions;  Gilbert 


Building  grant  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools.  £131  ISs. ; subscriptions,  £65  Ills.  7(2. ; 
Earl  ol  Cloumell,  grant  of  site  and  1 acre,  1840. 


Same  as  preceding. 


L.  L.  Fund.  £32  6s.  2 d ; subscriptions,  £54  9s.  2d. ; 
Lord  Fnrnhnm,  grant.  1855;  teacher's  residence 
built  by  subscription,  1 87 G. 


This  is  a “ mixed”  school.  The  teacher  has  apart- 
incuts  and  a garden  free,  anti  £32  from  "public 
subscriptions.”  -Thirty-four  hoys  and  35  girls  oa 
roll ; all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

A National  school.  1S32-1SG5;  a Christian  Brothers' 
schotd,  18GG-1878;  a National  school  since  1873 
The  toucher  lias  £lt)  from  " manager.”  159  on 


'll  in  is  a " mixed  " school.  The  teacher  lias  apart 
im-nts  and  land  free,  and  £3  10s.  trom  local  con- 
tributions. 30,  average  attendance  for  1818; 


in  roll ; 1 I.  C.,  G5  R.  C. 


The  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  master  has  a residence  and  land  free,  and  a 
salary  of  £33.  All  the  pupils  I.  C. 


The  hoys’  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
Tile  mistress  has  apartments  ami  a garden  free,  and 
a salary  of  £24.  24  on  roll ; all  1.  C. 


County  of‘  Dublin. 


Artano,  National,  Boys. 

National' Board,  £150  ; subscriptions,  £4G8  1 8s  5 d ; 
site  vested  in  trustees. 

“*■ 

Artane,  National,  Girls.  . . . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Bray,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Earl  of  Meath,  grant,  8 May,  1819.  . 

Bray,  Parochial  Girls.  . , 

Same  as  preceding.  . . .... 

~ 

Dalkey,  National,  Boys.  . 

Foy.  lease  for  99  years,  28  Aug.,  1823,  reserving 

Site. 

Dalkey,  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  . ..... 

- 

Drumcondra  Hill,  Retreat. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78  9s.  3d. ; subscriptions.  £78  9s.  id., 
1820.  Premises  held  under  Earl  of  Blessington. 

Site. 

Howth,  Borough,  National. 

Earl  of  Howth,  grant,  12  flee.,  1831. 

1 o « 

Kiigobbiu.  Parochial, 

Association  for  Discoumenancing  Tice,  £1G  3s.  Id. ; 
L.  L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  3<l. ; Thomas  Varner,  grant,  G 
Feb.,  1819. 

2 0 14 

Kilternan,  Scalp 

A.  T>.  V.,  £46  3s.  1(2,  and  subscriptions;  Thomas 
Thompson,  renewable  lease.  23  July,  ISIG  ; school- 
house  robuilt  by  Thomas  Crofton  at  cost  of  £600, 

0 2 0 

Lucan,  Parochial 

Stat.  2G,  Geo.  III.,  ch.  14 ; Grand  Jury  Presentment 
of  site,  1825. 

0 1 0 

Malaliide,  National,  No.  2. 

L.  T..  Fund,  £64  12s.  4<2. ; subscriptions,  £85 
16s.ll>!  ; Richard  V'ognn  Talbot,  grant,  20  Dec  , 
1823.  School-house  rebuilt  and  emerged  by  sub- 
scriptions from  X’rotestimt  parishioners,  at  cost  of 
£525,  1870. 

0 . 1 2o 

Raheny,  Infant. 

Lord  Howth,  grant  of  site;  school-house  built  by 
subscriptions  about  1800 ; rebuilt  by  subscriptions, 

Site. 

RalUmichael,  National.  . . , 

A.  T>.  V..  £IG  3s  1(2.,  and  subscriptions;  Sir  Compton 
Bom  vile,  grant,  12  Sept.,  1827. 

receives  £5  from  public  subscriptions.  G6  on  roll, 

Same  remark  as  preceding.  114  on  roll;  all  R.  C. 
The  teacher  has  apartments  free. 

Same  remark  as  preceding.  This  school  was  left  a 
bequest,  producing  £«  3s.  Id.  a year,  by  Miss  Roberts, 
Old  Conna  Hill,  Bray.  Teacher's  salary,  £40; 


The.  teacher  lias  apartments  and  a small  garden 


Information  not  supplied. 

The  school  is  connected  with  a Widows'  and  Aged 
Females’  Home.  The  mistress  has  apartments 
and  board  free,  and  it  salary  of  £20.  34  on  roll— 
1G  boarders,  IS  day  scholars;  alt  1.  C. 

This  is  a " mixed  ” school.  The  teacher  has  apart- 
ments and  a garden  free,  and  a salary  of  £Gu,  in- 
cluding National  Board's  salary.  40  on  roll;  all 


'his  is  “almost  an  infants’  school."  The  mistress 
has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary  of  £20. 
20  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 


The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
'Urn  master  has  apartments  and  a garden  free. 
Further  information  not  supplied. 

Tho  “Adult"  and  “Infant"  schools  have  been 
amalgamated  The  mas  er  has  apartments  and 
a garden  free,  and  £15  fiom  ••parish;”  monitor 
receives  £4;  and  workmis tress  £6,  from  “ parish. 
50  on  roll ; all  X.  C. 


" mixed  ’’  school.  The  mistress  has  apart- 


;e  attendance  ; all  X.  C. 
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Table  No.  TT. — County  of  Dublin— continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Observations. 

St.  Stephen’s,  National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £276  1 Ss.  Gd  , and  subscriptions;  B R. 
Woodward,  J.  Gabbett,  and  J.  Litton,  lease  for 
145  years,  l Jan  , 1833,  rent  reserved,  £10. 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  free,  and  £38  from 
" Parochial  Funds.”  Oil  oil  roll ; 57  I.  C , 12  Pres 
and  Dissenters.  Vide  Appendix  C,  p.  261). 

St.  Stephen's,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  £5  from 
•■Parochial  Funds”  68  on  roll;  5S  I.  C.,  3 IL.C:, 
7 Pres.  Vide  Appendix  C,  p 269. 

St.  Stephen's,  National,  Infants. 

Same  as  preceding 

~ 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free  and  £1 7 from  11  Paro- 
cliia  Funds  ” There  are  two  assistant  mistresses. 
143  on  roll;  125 1.  C.,  1 R.  C.,  17  Pres. and  Dissenters. 

-Taney,  Girls 

A.  D.  V , £28  16s.  3d. ; presumed  grant  of  site. . 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Wbitecliurcl),  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £115  7s.  Srt. ; subscriptions,  £115  7s.  8(2. ; 
Mr.  Latouche,  grant,  1824. 

The  boy.-’  and  girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  a salary  of 
£40 from  “ Select  Vestry.”  IS  average  attendance; 

Oity  of  Dublin. 


Circular  road,  South,  Dolphin's-bam, 
Scriptural. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £94  2s.  lift. ; subscriptions,  £120  18s  6 d. ; 
Rev.  A.  P.  Burroughes,  grant  of  site  by  lease,  for 
ever,  26  June,  1S2G. 

Site. 

The  boys'  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  mistress  has  apartments  free,  and  a salary 
of  £36,  wiih  school  fees  averaging  £12.  61  on  roll- 

40  1.  C.,  21  Dis'Ciners.  Grantor’s  representative 
impeaches  lease,  and  lias  served  the  trustee  ; Vicar 
of  St  James's  parish)  and  school  committee,  with 
Notice  to  Quit. 

■Grand  Canal-street,  Boys.  . 

Rt.  lion.  Sidney  Hcrbcrt,lcaseforl50  years,  6 March, 
IS5I  subject  to  annual  rent  of  £5;  subscriptions, 
£750,  invested  in  building. 

Site. 

Further  information  not  supplied. 

Grand  Canal- street,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same  remark. 

•Grand  Canal-street,  Infant. 

Same.  . 

■- 

Same. 

' b-MM  MM.  ... 

Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  lease  of  site.  25  July, 
1533,  at  rent  of  £7  10s. ; £350  invested  in  building. 

Site. 

Further  information  not  supplied. 

Mary’s-place,  Christian  Brothers’. 

Cardinal  Cullen,  appointment  of  part  of  a sum 
lodged  in  his  hands,  £!,U00,  invested  in  building. 
1854,  enlarged  in  1875  from  same  source  ; site  held 
under  lease  for  999  years,  subject  to  annual  rent  of 

Site. 

Tlie  teachers  are  a community  of  Christian  Brothers ; 
no  salary  as  such  ; they  reside  in  a building  attached 
to  Riclimond-street,  North,  Christian  Brothers’ 
School. 

North-strand,  Boys.  .... 

Subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections  invested  in 
£1,666  3s.  Government  Stock,  sold  out.  and 
invested  in  building  chapel  and  schools;  site  held 
under  lease  for  999  years ; deed  of  trust,  29  June, 
1816.  Trust  fund,  £130,  applied  in  filling  down 
rent  of  site  from  £29  12s.  to  £10. 

Site.  i 

Information  not  supplied. 

North-strand,  Girls.  .... 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same  remark. 

Richmond  street,  North,  Christian 

Catholic  Association,  grant,  £1,500,  invented  in 
building,  site  held  under  lease  for  999  years. 

“*• 

The  teachers  are  a community  of  Christian  Brothers; 
no  salary  as  such;  they  reside  in  a building 
attached  to  the  school.  812  on  roll ; all  R.C.  Vide 
Report,  supra,  p 125. 

St.  Michan's,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Jas.  Southwell,  will,  1728;  trustees  of  Otway  Cave's 
Charities,  £1,090,  invested  in  building. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free.  21  on  roll;  is 
I C , 2 others.  The  lease  of  tlie  house  property 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1857  as  belonging  to 
the  school  expired  in  1877,  and  tlie  annuity  of  £9 
9s.  10(2  in  s.tmo  Report  mentioned  belongs  to  the 
parish,  and  not  specially  to  the  schools.  The 
Guveuors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  have  with- 
drawn their  grant. 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same  as  preceding.  28  on  roll ; 27  I.  C.,  1 Pres. 

SL  Thomas’s,  Parochial 

L L.  Fund,  £ ’30  15s.  4(2. ; subscriptions,  £438  9s.  3(2  ; 
Alderman  Cash,  graut,  6 Nov.,  1S30,  reserving  £16 
annual  rent. 

Site. 

The  boys’ and  girls’ schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  mistress  has  a salary  of  £50 ; ail  assistant,  lias  a 
salary  of  £.’4,  and  two  monitress.s  £s  a year  each. 
99  on  roll— 39  boys  aud  60  gills;  87  I.C.,  12  Di»l 
scoters. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Parochial,  Infants. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Tlie  teacher  lias  a salary  of  £30.  140  on  roll ; nearly 
all  I.  C. ; a few  Dissenters. 

Sheriff-street.  East,  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole’s  Schools— 

No.  l.  Buys,  Christian  Brothers. 

Francis  Daiy,  will,  death  24  Deo.,  1846,  £2.000, 
expended  in  building,  site  held  under  lease. for 
ever;  Edmund  Rice,  will,  16  November,  1844. 

Site. 

Further  information  not  supplied. 

No.  2,  Boys,  Christian  Brothers.  . 

Same  as  preceding.  , . , , . 

_ 

Same. 

No.  3,  Girls,  National,  No.  1. 

SaraC-  ’ ’ • 

- 

ISO  on  roll;  ail  R.  C.  Further  information  not 
supplied. 

. 

s™' 

- 

138  pupils  on  roll ; all_R.  C.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 

No.  6,  Infant,  National. 

Sam° 

403  pupils  on  roil;  all  R.  C.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  II. — City  of  Dublin — contimted. 


Locality  and  Name  of  SohooL 

Foundation. 

Acreage,  j 

Observations. 

8t.  Stephcn’a-green,  West,  St.  Patrick's, | 
Grammar. 

Philip  and  Mary,  Charter,  1555.  Salaries  payable  by 
Scan  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedra). 

Head  master's  return  states — “ There  is  no  endow- 
ment whatever,  the  school  being  entirely  dependent 
on  the  resources  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  dis- 
endowed by  the  Irish  Church  Act.  The  school  is 
now  carried  on  in  39,"  Upper  Kevin-street.'’ 

"Westland-row,  Model,  Infant. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £320  15s.  5<f.,  and  subscriptions,  1818 ; 
site  held  under  lease. 

Site. 

The  teacher  and  assistant  have  salaries  amounting  to 
£54,  made  up  from  voluntary  subscriptions ; aver- 
age attendance,  40;  all  I.  C. 

County  of  Kildare. 


Monasterevan,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Marquis  of  Drogheda,  £300  and  subscriptions; 
presumed  grant  from  Mr.  Moore. 

Site. 

The  teacher  is  paid  by  the  Marqnis  of  Drogheda,  who 
entirely  supports  the  school,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenants’  and  servants’  children.  Further  informa- 
tion not  supplied. 

Monasterevan,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same  observation  as  preceding. 

Nurney,  Parochial 

Kildare-place  Society  and  subscriptions,  1827  ; 
Robert  Lawrcnson,  will,  proved  7 June,  1838. 

0 129 

The  mistress  has  apartments  and  a garden  (value  £5) 
free,  and  a salary  of  £35.  22  on  roll;  14  I.  C., 



George  Drake,  grant,  22  Sept.,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 
of  £45.  10  on  roll,  all  I.  C. 

County  of  Kilkenny. 


. 1 

Ballyhale ! 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  10d.;  subscriptions,  £20  16sl 
4£<f. ; Rev.  H.  Moore,  grant,  10  April,  1825. 

Site.  j 

Further  information  not  supplied. 

Castlecomer.  Colliery,  National. 

[ L.  L.  Fund,  £110  15s.  41<(. ; subscriptions,  £240; 
Dowager  Countess  of  Ormonde,  grant,  25  Aug., 

3 1 2 ! 

This  is  a “mixed"  school.  The  master  has  not  any 
emolument  other  than  the  National  Board's  salary 
and  results  fees.  50  on  roll;  44  I.  C.,  2 1’res., 
4 Dissenters. 

Goresbridge,  National.  Boys. 

Joseph  Green,  grant,  land  and  schoolhouse,  30  Sept.,  , 
1824. 

0 3 9 

Number  of  pupifs  on  roll,  115  ; all  Roman  Catholics. 
Further  information  not  supplied. 

Graiguc,  National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  3d.;  lvildare-place  Society, 
£09  4s.  7 Ul.\  subscriptions,  £138  9s.  3d.;  Viscount 
Clifden,  grant,  18  Mar  , 1823. 

Site. 

Number  of  pupils  on  roll,  262.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 

Graigue,  National,  Girls.  . . . 

* 

Same  .as  preceding 

— • 

The  teacher  has  not  any  emolument  other  than  the 
National  Board’s  salary  and  results  fees.  194  on 
roll : 7 I.  C.,  187  R.  C. 

Kilmanagh,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  lOd. ; subscriptions,  £92  0s.  id. ; 
Rev.  Hans . Caulfield,  grant,  0 June,  1822. 

0 3 0 

The  master  has  apartments  and  land  (2  roods,  value 
12s.  ed.)  free,  and  a salary  of  £50.  31  on  roll; 
all  I.  C. 

King’s  County. 


Clara,  Parochial,  National. 

William  Telford,  grant,  22  July,  1S26. 

Site. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  master  has  apartments  and  garden  free,  and 
£30  from  subscriptions:  34  on  roll;  31  I.  C. 

Lynally,  Parochial.  . . ? 

Kildare-place  Society,  £30  ; Colonel  Bernard,  renew- 
able lease,  31  July,  182S. 

• 1 • 

This  is  almost  an  infant  school.  The  mistress  has 
apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary  of  £18. 
12  on  roll;  8 1.  C.,  4 Pres. 

Tullamore,  Clrarleville.  National. 

Earl  of  Charieville,  grant  of  site 

Site, 

The  boys'  and  girls  scnools  have  been  amalgamated. 
The  master  has  apartments  and  a garden  free,  and 
£2o  from  subscriptions;  the  workmistress  has 
apartments  free,  and  £ 1 0 from  subscriptions.  88  on 
roll ; I.  C.,  Pres.,  and  Dissenters ; 1 R.  C.  The 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  withdrew  their 
grant  in  1870,  and  the  school  is  now  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board. 

Xuilamorc,  Convent,  National.  . 

Earl  of  Charieville,  grant,  24  Feb.,  1834. 

Site  and 

The  teachers  are  a community  of  Nuns.,  641  on  roll— 
188  infant  boys,  458  girls;  all  R.  C. 

County  of  Longford. 

Columbkill,  Rathmore,  National. 

Building  grant  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board, 
£109  16s.  3d.  ; subscriptions,  £40  3s.  9 d.;  John 
Maconchy,  grant,  22  Sept , 1840. 

2 0 0 

This  is  a “ mixed  " school.  The  mistress  has  apart- 
ments (value  £4),  and  land  (value  £3  10s.)  free,  and 
£18  from  subscriptions.  32  on  roll— 18  boys,  14 
girls ; all  I. C. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  have 
withdrawn  their  grant  from  this  school. 

Edgcworthstown,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Lovell  Edgeworth,  grant,  19  June,  1828.  . 

Site. 

. Further  information  not  supplied. 

Edgcworthstown,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Vide,  preceding  remark. 

Longford,  Girls,  Nationa  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  id.  ; subscriptions,  £103  Is.  old  ; 
site  to  be  granted  by  Lord  Longford,  1825. 

This  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  mistress  receives  £25  salary  fro 
Board,  £15  voluntary  contribution  from 
Longford,  school  lees  and  results  lees.  78  o 
roll;  all I.C. 
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I 


County  of  Westmeath. 


Hallynacarrig,  National,  Boys.  . 

1 Bichard  Malone,  renewable  lease,  25  Aug.  1825. 

The  teacher  has  1A.  On.  20p.  (value  £5)  free,  during 
the  landlord’s  pleasure.  Further  information  not 
supplied. 

Castlelost,  Parochial. 

| A.  D.  V.  £1(1  3s.  Id. ; Gustavus  Rochfort  and  others, 
grant,  12  July,  1827. 

3 0 3S 

The  master  lias  apartments  and  laud  free,  and  £13 
(C.  B.  Marley,  £10.  Capt,  Rochfort,  £3;  from  con- 
tributions. 10  on  roll ; all  X.  C. 

M»yiie,  Parochial,  Boys.  . 

| Jj.  L.  Fund,  £92  (is.  Id.;  A.  D.  V.;  K.  P.  Soc.  and 
; subscriptions,  £138  9s.  3d.  ; Earl  of  Longford, 
grant,  12  July,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free.  Further 
information  not  supplied. 

Mayne,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free.  20  on  roll ; all  I.C. 
Further  information  not  supplied. 

Mullingar,  Hevey's,  Classical.  , 

1 

_____ 

Fide  Mullingar,  St.  Mary's  College,  Table  1,  p.  381. 

This  school  is  carried  on  in  the  same  building  with 
Hevey  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  but  receives  no 
benefit  from  the  endowment  save  the  site.  20  pupils 
on  roll ; all  It.C. 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER — continued. 
Table  No.  II. — County  of  Westmeath: — continued. 


Looality  ami  Name  of  Soliool. 

Foundation. 

Acreage,  j 

Observations. 

A.  It.  P. 

Mullingar,  Parochial,  National.  . 

L.  L Fund.  £92  6s.  2d;  subscriptions,  £110  15s.  id. ; 
Earl  of  Granard,  grant,  14  J uue,  1825. 

1 2 19 

This  is  a “ mixed  " school ; the  master  has  apart- 
ments and  land  free,  and  £5  from  manager 
(Incumbent).  56  average  attendance;  50  I.  c 
1 R.  C.,  5 Pres. 

Street.  National 

A.  D.  V.,  £42  Is.  Id;  L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d; 
1 subscriptions,  £96  5s,  Id ; Sir  R.  Levinge,  grant, 
| 1 Nov.,  1818. 

1 2 19 

The  boys'  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated’ 
the  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £20 
from  subscriptions.  40  on  roll ; 88  I.  C.  2 Pres. 

Tyrrcllspass,  Parochial,  Boys. 

i I,  L.  Fund,  £103  7S.  8 d ; subscriptions,  £184  12s.  3 d ; 
Countess  of  Belvedere,  grant,  28  June,  1825. 

0 2 0 

The  master  has  apartments  and  a garden  free,  and  a 
salary  of  £36.  20  on  roll ; 18  I.  C.,  2 Pres. 

County  of  Wexford. 


Ballyca 


v,  Parochial.  . . . | L. 


,.  L.  Fund,  £30;  subscriptions, 
grant  from  Earl  Mountnorris. 


The  mistress 
Vestry.  28 


i a salary  of  £35, 
roll ; all  I.  C. 


paid  by  Select 


Camolin. 


. L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  8d ; 
Earl  Mountnorris,  grant,  10  Sep.,  1820. 


The  master  has  apartments  and  land  (value  £0)  tree, 
and  a salary  of  £35  (£30  from  W.  O.  Foster,  and  £5 
from  Incumbent).  32  on  roll ; ail  I.  C. 


Kilnahuc  (Holly-fort),  Parochial. . 


. L.  L.  Fund,  £73  10s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £77  10s.  9 d i 
Visct.  Powerscourt,  grant,  1 Jan.,  1822. 


The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 
of  £36  from  subscriptions.  25  on  roll;  all  I.  C. 


Kiltonm-11  (Prospect)  Parochial 


L.  L.  Fund,  £84  18s.  5 d. ; subscriptions,  £90  9s.  2d  ; 
Earl  of  Courtown,  grant,  26  Nov.,  1823. 


The  teacher  has  apartments  free.  29  on  roll ; I.  C. 
and  It.  C.  Further  information  not  supplied. 


Kiltcuncll  (Prospect)  Parochial,  Girls. 


Same  as  preceding. 


The  teacher  has  apartments  free.  14  on  roll ; all 
I.  C.  Further  information  not  supplied. 


Lcskinfcrc,  Clough,  Parochial. 


Monamolin,  Parochial. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; subscriptions,  £27  13s  10(1. ; 
Abel  Ram,  Jas.  Geo.  Earl  of  Courtown,  and  Rev. 
R.  B.  Stopford,  grant,  7 April,  1824. 


The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 
of  £30  from  subscriptions,  48  on  roll ; 47  I.  C., 


5.  W.  Irving,  grant,  8 Dec.,  1830. 


l 0 0 The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 

of  £30  from  subscriptions.  32  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 


Old  Ross,  Parochial. 


A.  D.  V.,  £34  3s. 
grant,  22  Aug , 


; G.  Whitney  and  A.  J.  Ram, 


The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 
of  £15  from  subscriptions.  19  on  roll;  14  I.  C., 


Tcmplesha 


i,  Coolgarrow,  National. 


J.  Maher,  grant,  1826. 


This  is  a “mixed"  school.  The  mistress  has  apart- 
ments and  land  free.  6S  on  roll ; all  R.  C. 


County  of  Wicklow. 


Castlomacadnm  (Kilquecny)  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  1(1. ; subscriptions,  £27  13s.  lOd  ; 
Visct.  Powerscourt,  grant,  12  Nov.,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  master  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  a salary 
of  £35  from  subscriptions.  41  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 

Donaglimorc,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund.  £73  16s.  lid  ; subscriptions,  £46  3s.  Id  ; 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  gram,  1S21. 

0 2 0 

The  master  has  apartments  and  a garden  free,  and  a 
salary  of  £36  from  subscriptions.  47  on  roll;  all 

Dunganctown,  Parochial. 

L L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id;  subscriptions,  £46  3s.  Id; 
Wm.  Hoey,  gran:,  8 Aug..  1820. 

3 0 38 

The  mistress  has  apartments  and  land  free.  7 on  roll ; 
all  I.  C. 

Dunlavin,  Parochial 

A.  D V.,  £43  19s.  ljd  ; 1..  I,.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id  ; 
Rev.  Moore  Morgan,  grant,  21  Apr.,  1821. 

0 10 

The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  liaye  been  amalgamated. 
The  master  has  apartments  free,  fuel  (£3),  and  a 
salary  of  £40  from  subscript  ions.  42  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 

G reystom  s.  Parochial 

Peter  La  Touche,  grant,  site,  17  Dec , 1S41.  . . I 

The  master  has  apartments  free,  fuel,  and  a salary 
of  £50  from  subscriptions.  63  on  roll ; all  1.  C. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d ; A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id,  and 
subscriptions;  Rev.  W.  Archer,  grant,  27  Dec., 

0 1 0 

The  master  has  apartments  free.  27  on  roll ; all 
I.  C.  Further  information  not  supplied. 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 

County  of  Clare. 

Kihnuunheun,  Knnistymon,  Christian 
Brothers. 

L.  L.  School  Building  Fund,  £92  6s.  Id  ; subscrip- 
tions, £97  17s. ; Rev.  Dean  O’Brien,  grant  of  land 
and  house,  11  June,  1825;  Edmond  Rice,  will, 
proved  6 Nov.,  1844. 

0 1 20 

The  teachers  are  a community  of  Christian  Brothers ; ; 
no  salary  as  such.  226  on  roll ; all  R.  C. 

County  of  Cork. 

Bantry,  Parochial,  Boys  and  Girls, 
now  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s.  11(7. ; Lord  Bantry,  grant  of 
2 roods,  Aug.  1821,  since  surrendered ; present 
site,  containing  1 acre  2 roods,  stated  to  be  held  at 
will  under  Lord  Bantry ; 1 acre  1 rood  sublet  to 
a tenant  at  £10  a year ; Irish  Reformation  Society, 
£50;  subscriptions,  £450. 

1 2 0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  receives  £3S  a year  from  the 
Board,  £23  from  subscriptions,  £10  from  tenant  of- 
school  land,  school  fees  and  results  fees.  48  on 
roll ; 42  I.  C.,  6 Protestant  Dissenters. 

Briuny,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s.  lid  ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  8d ; 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  grant,  1 Sept.,  1820. 

1 0 0 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  and  1 acre  of  land  free, 
and  £21  per  annum  as  salary  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions. 17  on  roll ; all  I C. 
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County  of  Kerb's 

Kilcrohane,  Sneem,  Free.  . 

F.  Christopher  Bland,  lease  for  99  years,  20  July, 
1825  ; site  and  house. 

Killorgliu,  National,  Boys.  . 

William  Blennerhassett,  will,  proved  0 Oct.,  1885, 
£500,  of  which  £231  15s.  lid.  with  £250  from 
National  Board  expended  in  building ; site  rested 
in  trustees ; residue  of  trust  fund,  £350  2s.,  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

Killorglin,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Milltown,  Scriptural 

L.  X,.  Fund,  £92  0s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £40  3s.  Id. ; 
Sir  John  Godfrey,  grant,  10  Oct,,  1824. 
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Locality  and  Name  of  School. 


Kilcornnne,  Parochial. 
Rnthkealo.  Wandesford. 


The  teacher  has  apartments  free. 


County  of  Tipperary. 


ry,  Sopwell,  National.  . 


I.,  I..  School  Building  Fund,  £27  13s.  10<7. ; subscrip- 
tions, £29  10s.  Od. ; Earl  ot  Charleviilc  and  Francis 
Trench,  grant,  24  Aug.,  1S25. 


Bourncy,  Parochial. 


Cahir,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Boys 
(now  Cahir  Agricultural,  Male, 
National). 


Fethard,  Parochial. 


Building  grant  from  Governors,  £553  10s.  11<7. ; sub- 
scriptions, £184  12s.  3<7.  Lord  Cahir,  grant,  19  May, 
1812. 


Same  as  preceding. 


I L.L.  Fund,  £92  Os.  1(7. ; A.D.V.,  £40  3s.  1(7. ; sub- 
scriptions, &c  , £101  Ss.  8(7.  Rev.  H.  Woodward, 
grant,  19  Jan.,  1821. 


Hie  teacher  has  apartments  free,  £38  salary  from 
Board,  £12  from  Manager,  and  results  fees.  08  oa 
roll ; 22  I.  C. ; 36  It.  C.  ; 0 Pres.,  and  4 others. 


The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  from  this  school  in  1800.  The 
school  is  now  under  the  National  Board.  The 
teacher  has  house  and  land  free,  £44  salary  from 
National  Board,  £15  voluntary  subscription  from 
Lady  Charteris,  results  fees  and  school  fees.  Si) 
pupils  on  roll — 9 I.C.,  71  R.C.  55  free. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  from  this  school  in  I860.  The 
school  is  now  under  the  National  Board.  The 
teacher  has  £30  salary.from  Board,  £20  from  Lady 
Charteris,  results  fees,  school  fees,  and  free  apart- 
ments. 75  on  roll— 6 I.C.,  69  R.C. 

This  is  now  a “mixed"  school.  The  teacher  has 
apartments  and  garden  free  •,  he  receives  £50  a 
year  salary  from  subscriptions,  and  £20  a year  as 
organist.  25  on  roll — all  I.C. 


County  of  Waterford. 


Dunhill,  National,  Boys. 


Dunliill,  National,  Girls. 


Subscriptions  expended  on  building, . 
Power,  will,  death,  Feb.,  1841,  2 n> 
building. 

I Same  as  preceding.  . • 


The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  garden.  10-on 
roll-all  I.C. 

(The  boys' and  girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated.) 


.3  results  fees.  109  on  roll— all 


PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER, 


County  of  Antrim. 


Aliogliill,  Ballytnontcnagh,  National.  . 

Robert  M'Master,  lease,  for  lessor's  term,  2G  Feb., 
1853. 

• 

10S  on  roll;  2 I.  C. ."3  R.  C.,’97  Pres.,  and  6 other 
denominations. 

-Aliogliill,  Craigs,  Parochial,  National. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  from  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  £200 ; subscriptions, 
£200;  J.  M'Neill, grant,  14  May,  1841. 

3 0 38 

This  is  a mixed  school.  - The  teacher  has  apartments 
and  land  free,  and  £5  a year  from  subscriptions. 
93  on  roll ; 40  I.  C.,  53  Pres. 

Aliogliill,  Tullynaliinron,  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13  16s.  11(7. ;;  Alexander  M'Neill,  for 
co -heiresses  of  S.  Thompson,  promise  of  grant,  17 
Oct.,  1820. 

Site. 

The  teacher  haS  apartments  free.  52  on  roll ; nearly 

Antrim,  Bush,  National. 

K.  P.  Soc..  building  grant,  £23  Is.  0(7. ; James  Arthur, 
renewable  leaso,  3 A u g , 1826. 

Site. 

55  on  roll ; all  Pres. 

Antrim,  Crcavery,  National. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  building  grant,  £39  8s.  2(7.  -,  William  and 
Mary  Buck,  lease  for  one  life,  5 June,  1826. 

0 1-  0 ; 

The  teacher  has  £30  per  annum  and  school  fees.  101 
on  roll  i 2 I.  C.,  3 It.  C.,  90  Pres. 

Armoy.  Mullaghdufl,  National.  . 

K.  P.  Soc.,  -building  grant-,  £35 ; .promise  Of  lease 
from  Alexander  Montgomery,  1828. 

Site. 

This  is  a “ mixed  " school.  47  on  roll ; 29  boys,  IS  girls. 
9 I.  C. ; 5 l{.  C. ; 25  Pres. ; 8 others. 

Ballyclug,  Parochial.  . . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  9s.  2(7. ; subscriptions,  £13  16s.  11(7. ; 
Rev.  H.  S.  Cumming,  grant,  1 Nov.,  1823. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free.  50  on  roll ; majority 
l’rcs. 

Ballymoney,  Ballygan,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8(7.;  subscriptions,  £55  is.  8(7.; 
John.Cromie,  grant,  17  Dec.,  1824. 

Site. 

This  is  a “ mixed  “school.  The  teacher  receives  salary 
and  school  fees.  65  on  roll ; 10  I.  C.,  53  Pres.,  2 
It.  C. — 43  boys  and  22  girls. 

Ballymoney,  Culdalf.  National.  . 

Iv.  P.  Soc.,  building  grant;  £20;  Lord  Mark  Kerr  . 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Kerr, lease,  2 March,  1827,  for  3 
lives  and  31  years. 

0 1 17 

The  teacher,  has  apartments  and  garden,,  results  ami 
school  fees.  31  oh  roll. 

Ballyra.shane,  Bally, watt,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English,  now  Parochial. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £87  16s.  11(7. ; sub-  ; 
scriptions,  £43  18s.  6(7. ;;  James  and  Mary  Anne  i 
Hanney,  grant,  2 June,  1842. 

116 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  in  I860.  The  teacher  has  apart- 
ments free,  £5  a year  from  subscription,  and  £ 10  from 
Church  Education  Society.  76  ou  roll ; 22  I.  G-i 
4;R.  C.,  and  50  Pres. 
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County  of  Armagh. 


Armagh,  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
r National,  Mixed. 

Rev.  Henry  Campbell,  will  proved  2nd  June,  1S27, 
£250.  1 

this  £250  was  expended  in  enlarging  the  school 
buildings.  The  school  has  now  no  endowment 
other  than  the  site,  which  is  held  under  a terminable 
lease.  Average  daily  attendance  245,  boys  and 
girls,  all  K.  C. 

r Armagh,  Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Boys,  now  National  (mixed). 

Building  grant  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools,  £200';  subscriptions,  £150 ; vicars  choral, 
grant,  22  Sept.,  1840. 

The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  made  no  annual 
grant  to  this  school  (their  connexion  with  which 
was  limited  to  a contribution  towards  building);  it 
is  now  a mixed  school  under  the  National  Board. 
The  teacher  receives  a capitation  fee  of  16s.  Sd. 
from  the  manager  for  each  pupil,  and  school  fees. 
3 i>  on  roilr-20  boys,  lAgirls ; 11  I,  C.,  2 R.  C„  20 

Ballymoyor,  Boys,  National.  , 

L.  L.  Fund,  £09  is.  7d. ; subscriptions,  £09  4s.  7 d. ; 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  grant,  27  Oct.,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  and  land  free,  salary  from 
Board,  and  £22  from  subscriptions.  50  on  roll ; all 
Protestants. 

Dramcree,  Parochial,  now  ftrumgoose, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £48  3s.  Id  ; subscriptions,  £36  18s.  5(1. ; 
Rev.  Stewart  Blacker,  grant,  3rd  July,  1824. 

10  0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  Board's 
salary  £32,  with  results  and  school  fees.  04  on  roll  • 
63T.  C.,  HR.  C. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

PROVINCE  OF  U LSTER — continued. 
Table  No.  II. — County  of  Armagh — continued. 


County  of  Cavan. 


Anna,  Drumaloor,  no' 

w National. 

Rev.  Richard  Wynne,  grant,  28  May,  1822.  . . j 

10  0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  house  and  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  33  ou 
roll ; nearly  all  I.  C. 

Annagellifte,  Drumlark,  now  National.  j 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £170  7s.  8d. , 
Robert  Snunderson,  grant,  26  Nov.,  1816. 

1 2 19 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  laud  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  30 
on  roll;  all  I.  C. 

Arvagh,  Parochial,  n< 

>w  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s.  lid.;  subscriptions,  £65  Is.  Gid.;  j 
Earl  of  Gosford,  grant,  10  Sept.,  1823. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden 
free,  salary  from  Board,  resulls  and  school  fees, 
and  £10  a year  from  subscriptions.  05  on  roll; 
all  X.  C. 

Ashliclcl,  Parochial,  n 

ow  National. 

Henry  John  Clements,  grant,  26  May,  18  21.  . 

1 2 30 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  lias  apartments  and  land 
free,  £32  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school 
fees,  and  £5  a year  from  subscriptions.  53  on 
roll;  83  I.  C.,  13  R.  C.,  3 Pres,  and  4 others. 

Ballycounell,  Boys’,  1: 

low  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £129  4s.  7d. ; 
G.  Montgomery,  lease  for  three  lives  or  31  years, 
about  Jan.,  1821. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartmenls  and  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  70  on 
roll ; all  I.  C. 
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Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

■ 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Ballyhaise.  Cnstleterrn,  Parochial,  now 
National. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  grant,  1823. 

a.  it.  r. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  tees.  43  on 
roll ; all  I.  C.  25  free. 

Bullymachugh,  Boys,  now  National, 
Mixed. 

A.  D.  V , £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  &c„  £203  Is.  till,  ; 
Itev.  Christopher  Robinson,  grant,  23  Dec.,  1817. 

1 0 0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free 
£32  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees, 
and  £20  per  annum  from  subscriptions.  78  on  roll. 

Castlerahan,  Karaonan,  Boys,  now 
National,  Mixed. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £138  9s.  8d. ; 

2 0 0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  aud  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  foes,  and  £10  from 
subscriptions.  On  roll,  .41  I.  C.,  37  Pres. 

Crossdoney.  now  National.  . 

I..  L Fund,  £70;  subscriptions,  £70;  Cosby  Nesbitt, 
grant,  14  Jan.,  1829. 

... 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  ha3  apartments  and  land  free, 
salary  from  National  Board,  results  fees,  and  £20 
from  subscriptions.  48  on  roll — 34  boys,  14  girls; 
47  I.  C.,  1 Pres.  All  free. 

Bella,  Parochial.  . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £23  Is.  6Sd. ; 
Rev.  J.  Druitt,  grant,  3 June,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £26  a year 
from  subscriptions,  and  £10  a year  from  the  Hiber- 
nian London  Ladies  Society.  3u  on  roll  ; all  I.  6. 
All  free.  s 

Brumlane,  Parochial,  now  National.  . 

Rev.  J.  Isaac  Beresford,  grant,  1827. 

Site  only. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  70  on  roll,  nearly  all  I.C.  The  teacher  has 
apartments,  £32  salary  from  Board,  £16  from  sub- 
scriptions, results  and  school  fees. 

Kildrumferton,  Kiffagh. 

L.L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £13S  9s.  3d,, 
Lord  Farnham,  grant,  11  July,  1825. 

3 0 38 

The  teacher  1ms  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £10 
donation.  39  on  roll,  all  I.C. 

Killeshandra.  Parochial,  now  National. 

L.L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  5d. ; subscriptions,  £9  4s.  7 d ; 
Nichola  Anne  Jackson,  grant,  20  Jan.,  1789. 

0 3 6 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden  free,  £44  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £6  from 
subscriptions.  100  on  roll— 86  I.C'.,  4 Pres.  10 
Methodists. 

Lurgan,  Coppenagh,  National,  Boys.  . 

L.L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  8d. 
Rev.  John  Rowley,  grant,  8 June,  1825. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £38  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  58  on  roll— 
2 I.C.,  56  lt.C. 

Lurgan,  Coppenagh,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

_ 

70  on  roll— 2 I.C.,  OS  R.C. 

Swanlinbar,  now  National. 

L.L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £68  6s.  2d. 
Rev.  G.  L.  Gresson,  grant,  1823. 

1 1 30 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £10 
from  subscriptions.  55  on  roll— all  Protestants. 

County  of  Donegal. 


Drumhome,  Drumchory. 

Rev.  J.  Alcock,  grant,  1st  Sept , 1797. 

* g» 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £18 
a year  from  subscriptions.  30  on  roll. 

Killybegs,  Commons,  National.  . 

James  I.,  Charter,  1615 

3 2 20 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  and  land  free,  £50  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £8  from 
local  contributions.  185  on  roll — 38  I.C  , 147  R.C. 

Killygordon,  Boys,  now  National. 

K.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £57  4s.  7 d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £31  15s.  hd.  Johnston  Mansfield,  grant,  site 
and  house,  27  Aug.,  1827. 

Site. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments,  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees. 

Kilmacrenan.  Cashel,  National.  . 

General  G.  V.  Hart,  grant,  18  Oct.,  1826.  . 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  £38  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees,  and  £3  subscriptions.  138  on  roll— 33 
I.C.,  102  R.C.,  3 Pres. 

Kilmacrcnan,  Leiter,  National.  . 

Rcv^John  Allen  and  Rev.  William  Campbell,  grant, 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  100  on  roll— 6 I.C.,  54  R.C.,  40  Pres. 

Movillc,  now  National,  No.  1.  . . 1 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
Rev.  S.  Montgomery,  terminable  lease  of  school- 
house,  and  land  at  nominal  rent. 

Site. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  witli  the  National 
Board.  The  Irish  Society  have  withdrawn  their 
annual  grant.  The  teacher  has  apartments  free, 
£28  salary  from  Board,  results  aud  school  fees.  92 
on  roll — 27  I.C.,  27  R.C.,  35  Pres.,  and  3 others. 

Niiff.Clunelly,  National.  . 

lion,  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1845  ; National  Board,  £52  13s.  id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £31  4s.  1 Id.  Mr.  Louglirey,  lease  for 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list  The 
teacher  has  apartments  free.  73  on  roll,  of  various 
denominations. 

County  of  Down. 

Agliaderg,  Parochial,  Mixed. 

L.L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £150  18s.  5 d. 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  grant,  1 July,  1822. 

... 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free  and  ono  acre  of 
land,  and  subscriptions  from  landlord  aud  Rector. 
82  on  roll,  nearly  all  I.C. 

Annaclonc,  Parochial 

L.L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8d. ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  8d. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Pierce  Meade,  grant,  1 Feb.,  1827. 

1 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free.  30  on 
rolls — 20  I.C.,  10  l’rcs. 

Ballymacarrett,  National.  . 

L.L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  lOd. ; Kildare  place  Society, 
£46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £36  18s.  5d.  Lord 
Tomplemore,  grant,  20  Dec.,  1834. 

The  teacher  has  £5  yearly  from  subscriptions  in 
addition  to  his  salary  from  Board,  and  results  and 
school  fees.  Further  information  not  supplied. 
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Locality  and  Namelof  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage.  1 

Observations. 

Banbridge,  National,  No.  2,  Girls. 

L L.  Fund,  £112  Os.  id.  -subscriptions,  £489  -11*.  8* 
William  Kdward  Reilly,  renewable  lease,  11  June, 

0 3 30 

The  teacher  lias  C32  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees.  144  on  roll — 46  I.C.,  4 R.C.,  92  Pres., 
2 others. 

Comber,  Moneyrea,  National.  . 

L.  h.  Fund,  £73 16s. .114;  subscriptions,  £12-1 12s.  3(1. ; 
Marquess  of  Downsliire,  grant  to  Committee  of 
Presbyterian  Congregation  about  1821. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  salary  from  National  Board,  results 
and  school  fees.  Two  assistants.  125  on  roll; 
nearly  all  Presbyterians. 

Comber,  Tullygirvin,  National.  . 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £50 ; subscriptions,  £30  Is.  6 d. ; Daniel 
and  William  Musscnden,  grant,  7 April,  1S26. 

The  teacher  lias  £25  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  68  on  roll;  60  Pres.  ; 2 
It.  C. 

Donagliadce,  Carrowdore,  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £161 10s.  M. ; subscriptions,  £101 10s. 9(f. ; 
N.  D.  Crommclin,  grant,  18  Nov.,  1824. 

1 " " 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  free,  salary  from  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  102  on  roll ; 5S  I.  C. ; 38 
Pres.,  and  6 others. 

Donagliadee,  Killangley,  National.  . 

Robert  Patton,  lease  for  three  lives,  27  June,  1829.  . 

>k 

The  teacher  has  £38  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  foes.  94  on  roll ; all  Presbyterians. 

Donaglimore,  Derrycraw,  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  id. ; subscriptions.  £184 12s.  4 d. ; 
Trevor  Smithson  Corry,  grant,  IS  May,  1S29. 

0 2 S 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  £3.2  salary  from 
National  Board,  results  fees  and  school  fees.  One 
female  assistant.  60  on  roll  of  various  denomina- 
tions. This  is  an  infant  school. 

Donaglimore,  Parochial, 

Rev.  John  Mouutgarrctt,  grant,  28  Mar.,  1822.  . 

10  0 

The  salary  of  the  mistress  is  paid  by  the  Rector. 
Further  information  not  supplied. 

Dromara,  Crossgar,  Girls.  . 

John  Thompson,  will,  proved  22  May,  1824,  site 
during  his  lease  and  £20  towards  building; 
Viscount  Dungannon,  grant,  17  Sept.  1827. 

The  teacher  receives  £16  a year,  made  up  as  follows, 
viz. : — £S  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  £5 
from  the  Hibernian  Ladies’  Society,  London,  and 
£3  local  contributions,  besides  gratuity  and  results 
fees  from  Church  Education  Society,  and  school 
fees.  60  on  roll ; 12  I.  C. ; 3 U.  C.,  and  54  Pres. 

Dromara  Dree,  . . - • 

Viscount  Dungannon,  grant,  17  Sept.,  1827.  . 

0 1 0 

The  teacher  has  £11  a year  (paid  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  and  local  subscriptions)  and 
school  fees.  39  on  roll ; 23  1.  C. ; 16  Pres. 

Dromara,  Gransha,  National. 

Viscount  Dungannon,  grant,  17  Sept.,  1827. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  £3S  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £S  from  local  sources. 
118  on  roll ; 6 I.  C. ; 10  II.  C. ; 102  Pres.  (70  boys 
and  48  girls,) 

Dromore,  Ballykeel,  National.  . 

Thomas  Johnson  Smith,  grant,  1 Jau.,  1S22.  . 

10  0 

The  teacher  has  £32  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  124  on  roll ; 14  I.  C. ; 6 
R.  C. ; 104  Pres. 

Dromore,  Drumlough,  National. . 

L.  I,.  Fund,  £46  3s.  1<L  ; subscriptions,  £69  4s.  7 d. ; 
John  M'Canee,  grant,  28  Aug.,  1823. 

1 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £SS  salary 
from  National  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  95 
on  roll ; all  Presbyterians. 

Dromore,  Parochial,  Boys,  now  Na- 

Bishop  of  Dromon,  grant,  17  Sept.,  1S18. 

2 2 26 

This  school  is  now  under  National  Board.  The  teacher 
has  land  free,  salary  from  National  Board,  results 
and  school  fees.  S5  on  roll ; 69  I.  C. ; 16  Pres. 

Dro  nore,  Parochial,  Girls,  now  Na- 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

This  school  is  now  under  the  National  Board.  The 
teacher  lias  salary  from'  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  Number  on  roll  not  stated. 

Drumbo,  Ballymacbrennan,  National, 
Mixed, 

L.  I..  Fund,  £92  6s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £184  12s.  id. ; 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  grant,  1 Jan.,  1S23. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £58  salary 
from  National  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  The 
school  is  now  mixed.  SO  on  roll ; 5 I.  C. ; 80  Pres. ; 

Dunsfort,  Ballyedock,  National.  . 

Mary  Gilchriest,  will,  proved  13  Mar.,  1841,  site  and 
part  of  £50 ; National  Board,  £100 subscriptions, 

The  teacher  has  £38  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  7S  on  roll ; 2 X.  C. ; 76 
R.  C.  (16  free.) 

Garvaghy,  Carnew,  National.  . 

Andrew  Cowan,  lease  99  years,  3 Feb.,  1827.  . 

0 128 

The  teacher  has  £44  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  90  on  roll ; 3 I.  C.,  2 R.  C., 
and  S5  Pres. 

Rev.  C.  Hamilton,  grant,  4 Nov.,  1S24. 

1 2 19 

Tlie  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  '.The  teacher  has  land  free,  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees,. and  £2  a year  from 
subscriptions.  7 6 on  roll — I.  C.  and  Pres. 

Holy  wood,  Parochial,  National,  Boys. 

Rev.  Joseph  M'Cormick  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  grant, 
about  1814  ; trust  fund  arising  from  bequests  pro- 
ducing £11  Is.  0<!.  (in  1857).  Site  held  in  foe. 

The  teacher  receives  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £10  per  annum  from 
subscriptions.  77  on  roll ; 31  I.  C.,  43  .Pres.,  and  3 
others.  No  information  as.to  what  has  become  of 
trust  fund,  which  produced  £1 1 Is.  6 d.  a year  in  1857. 

Holywood,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  . . . 

■ ■ “ 

The  teacher  receives  £40  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  aud  £10  per  annum  from 
subscriptions.  138  on  roll ; 64  I.  C.,  60  Pres.,  and 
14  others. 

Inch,  Annacloy 

lv.  P.  Soc.,  and  subscriptions,  £204  18s.  9rf.  -,  Lord 
de  Clifford  and  John  W.  Maxwell,  grant,  1 Feb., 

l 2 19 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free.  22  on  roll. 

Inch,  Ballygawley,  National. 

W.  Gibson,  grant,  1 Nov.,  1825.  . . , . 

The  teacher  has  £3S  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  foes.  120  on  roll;  44  I.C.,  13 
R.  C , and  63  Pres. 

Kilbroney,  Parochial,  now  National.  . 

L.  I..  Fund, £75  13s.  10d.;  subscriptions,  £75  13s.  {0(2. ; 
Eliz.  Catherine  Ross,  grant,  25  Feb.,  1826. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free. 
£38  salary  from  National  Board,  results  and  school 
fees,  and  £20  from  subscriptions.  80  on  roll ; 64 
I.  C.,  16  Pres. 
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Kijclief,  Rossglass,  National. 

William  Ogilvic,  lease  for  90  years,  12  Jan.,  1828.  . 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  salary  from  National  Board,  results 
and  school  fees.  GO  on  roll ; all  it.  C. 

Killincliy,  Ballj’dorn,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £50  15s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £51  7s.  id. ;' 
Allen  Ralph,  grant,  28  April,  1321. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  £32  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees.  G4  on  roll  ; all  Pres. 

Kilmegan,  National 

Marquess  of  Downshire,  grant,  23  Jan.,  1821.  . 

1 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  salary  from 
National  Board,  and  £15  from  subscriptions,  results 
and  school  fees.  48  on  roll ; 9 free. 

Knockbreda,Castlereagh, now  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £53  7s.  Sd. ; subscriptions,  £92  Gs.  Id.; 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  graut,  1 July,  1822. 

1 0 0 

The  teacher  has  £32  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  99  on  roll ; 1 2 1 . C , 7 7 Pres, 
and  10  others. 

Magberalin,  Parochial,  Mixed,  . 

Bishop  of  Dromore,  grant,  17  Sept.,  1818. 

. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free.  120  on 
roll;  112  I.  c.,  8 Pres. 

lloira,  Parochial,  Boys,  now  National. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  bart.,  grant,  20  Dec.,  1820. 

1 0 15 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden 
free,  salary  from  National  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  58  on  roll,  of  various  denominations. 

Moira,  rarocliia),  Girls,  now  National. 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 

- 

The  teacher  lias  apartments,  salary  from  Board,  results 
and  school  fees.  54  on  roll,  of  various  denominations. 

Newry,  Windsor  Hill,  National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18-1 12s.  3d.;  subscriptions,  £27G  18s.  Od.; 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  grant,  15  Jan,  1827  ; 
Mary  Sedgewick,  will,  proved  S June,  1850,  £30o’ 
of  which  £250  expended  before  1857. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden  free,  £58 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  good 
service  salary.  84  on  roil ; 31  I.  C.,  11  It.  C.,  34 
Pres , and  8 others.  No  information  supplied  as  to 
how  sum  of  £50,  mentioned  in  Report  of  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  expended. 

Newry,  Windsor  Hill,  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  £32  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees.  98  on  roll ; 37  1.  O., 
1 R.  C.,  57  Pres.,  and  3 others. 

Baintfield,  now  National,  Mixed. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs.  2d.;  subscriptions,  £193  lGs.  lid  ; 
further  expenditure,  £350.  N.  Price  to  grant  one 
acre  of  land. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Saintfleld 
Academy.”  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden 
free,  £51  10s.  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  115  on  roll,  of  different  denominations— 54 
boys  and  G1  girls.  There  are  2 assistants  paid  by 
National  Board. 

Saintflcld,  Tullywcstnacunnagbt,  Na- 
tional. 

Nicholas  Price,  grant,  1 Nov.,  1825 

0 1 11 

The  teacher  has  £44  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees,  and  good  service  salary.  Ill  on  roll 
lG5  boys,  40  girls) ; G I.  C.,  105  Pres  — G free. 

Bcapatrick,  Parochial,  now  National. 

Rev.  Francis  Burrowcs,  grant,  12  April,  1814.  . 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  £58  salary  from  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £5  from  subscriptions. 
One  assistant  is  also  paid  by  the  Board.  100  on  roll: 
80  X.  C.,  and' 20  Pres. 

Btrangford,  National 

If.  P.  Soc.,  £92  Gs.  2d  ; subscriptions,  £5G  2s.  2d.: 
Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald do  Ros,  grant,  20  Dee.,  1825. 

Tlie  teacher  has  free  apartments  and  garden,  salary 
from  National  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and 
£17  from  subscriptions.  98  on  roll ; 35  I.  C.,  54 
R.  C.,  5 Pres.,  4 others.  There  is  1 female  assistant, 
who  is  paid  by  National  Board  and  £7  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

County  of  Fermanagh. 


Church-hill,  now  National. 

Rev.  John  Nixon,  will,  dated  11  Sept.,  1793  ; 
accumulation  of  income  invested  in  building, 
about  £200 ; presumed  grant  of  site. 

Site. 

This  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  receives  £42  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £30  from 
subscriptions.  8G  on  roll ; 7G  I.  C.,  10  R.  C. 

Clecnish,  Gardrum 

General  Mervyn  Archdall,  grant,  21  Jan.,  1826. 

0 2 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden,  and  £12  a 
year  from  subscriptions.  30  on  roll.  School  about 
to  be  placed  under  National  Board. 

Clones,  Clogh. 

Charles  Dudley  Madden  and  Corporation  of  Trinity 
College,  grant,  1 March,  1821. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  land  free,  £7  a year  donation  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  school  fees.  24  on 
roll ; 21  I.  C.,  3 Pres. 

Drnmkoeran,  Dernasesk. 

General  Mervyn  Archdall,  grant,  1 May,  1S26. 

3 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £14 
yearly  from  subscriptions.  114  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 
All  free. 

Enniskillen,  Clabby,  National.  . 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  from  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Sliools,  £100;  subscriptions,  £50  ; 
Rev.  G.  Porter,  grant,  13  March,  1841. 

2 0 0 

The  teacher  has  £30  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £10  from  local  sources 
125  on  roll ; 103  I.  C.,  5 R.  C.,  9 l’rcs.,  8 others. 

Moghetaculmoney,  Ardess. 

Rev.  William  Atthill,  grant,  27  Feb.,  1S29. 

1 0 0 

Tire  teacher  has  £15  10s.  yearly  from  subscriptions, 
with  school  fees.  58  on  roll ; 53  X.  C.,  1 Pres , 
4 others. 

County  of  Londonderry. 


Aghadowey,  Ringsend,  National. 

Rev.  Thomas  Richardson,  grant,  22  July,  1826. 

0 2 23 

The  teacher  has  £32  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  and  school  fees.  63  on  roll ; 19  R.  C., 
31  Pres.,  and  3 others. 

Ballywillin,  Cloyfin,  National.  . 

X,.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  10(i. ; subscriptions,  £3G ; Hugh 
Lyle,  graut,  17  Sept.,  1825. 

The  teacher  has  £25  salary  from  National  Board, 
results  aud  school  fees.  68  on  roll;  11  I.  C.,  47 

3 R 
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THE  ENDOWED'  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 
PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER— continued. 

Table  No.  II. — County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


Bellagby.  Parochial.  Boys,  now  Na-  L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  1 (7.;  subscriptions,  £1S7  7s.  id.-, 
tjomil.  James  Church,  grant,  ul  Aug.,  1822. 


Bellaghy,  Parocliial,  Girls,  now  Na-  Same  as  preceding. 


Sovevagh,  Ballyliarrigan,  National.  . William  Osborne,  lease  for  999  years,  8 Feb.,  : 


Cumber  Upper,  Parte,  National.  . L.  L.  Fund,  £44  6s.  2d  -,  subscripUoris,  £46  3s.  1(7. ; 

Barre  Beresford,  grant,  14  Oct.,  1824. 


Dunboc,  Altikeeragh,  Nation 


' Diingiven,  Termeel,  Parochial.  . . Rev.  Alexander  Ross,  grant,  16  Dec.,  1 


rCiHela-h  Ticrkane.  National.  . . National  Board,  £60 ; subscriptions  £30  ; site,  vested 

° ' in  trustees;  Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  ap- 

plication of  funds. 

M.vdiera  National,  Girls.  . . . Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 


National  Board,  £40;  subscriptions,  £19  19s.  9J(7. ; 
site,  vested  in  trustees ; Hon.  the  Irish  Society, 
annual  application  of  funds  from  1847. 


Inohera  Parochial,  now  National.  . L.  L.  Fund,  £95  Gs.  id.  -,  Mercers  Company,  £124 
12s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £152  6s.  2rf  ; Rev.  J. 
Spencer  Knox,  grant,  30  Aug.,  1821. 


Society,  annual  application  of  funds  from  1817. 


Maghcra  Lisnamuck,  National,  Girls.  Same  as  preceding. 


' Tamlaght  O'CriUy,  Eden,  now  Na-  David  York,  grant,  13  Oct.,  1 
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PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER — continued. 

Table  No.  II. — continued — County  of  Monaghan. 


Locality  and  Namo  of  School. 

Foundation. 

| Acreage. 

Observations. 

Aghabog.  Crappagli,  now  National.  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  will,  proved  10  August,  1811,  £50: 
share  of  bequest  ol'  £200,  expended  in  building; 
Dr.  Moorhead,  grant,  July,  1S55. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National: 
Board.  The  teacher  has  Board’s  salary,  £4 1.  results 
and  school  fees.  126  on  roll,  of  various  denomina- 

Aughnamullcn,  Lisaniskea,  National. 

Rev.  Patrick  Murphy,  will,  proved  20  Nov.,  1830, 
school-house ; Mr.  Tcnnison,  promise  of  lease. 

The  teacher  has  £32  salary  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees.  63  on  roll  j 5 1.  C.,  47  It.  C.,  1 Pros. 

Clontibret,  I’arocliial,  now  National. 

A.  D.  V.,  £10  3S.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £72  18s.  5 <1. ; 
Rev.  John  Brinkley,  grant,  7 June,  1820. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  tho  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £10  per 
annum,  local  subscriptions.  122  on  roll,  of  various 
denominations. 

Inniskccn,  now  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Os.  2d.  j subscriptions,  £92  Gs.  2d. ; 
Rev.  J.  Blair  Sterling,  grant,  25  Oct.,  1823. 

0 1 0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  wilh  the  National' 
Board.  The  teacher  has  £32  salary  fVom  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £9  12s.  from  subscrip- 
tions. 98  ou  roll ; all  R.  C. 

Kilmorc,  Parochial 

Rev.  George  Hay  Scliomberg,  grant,  5 June,  1828 ; 
Margery  Scliomberg.  .will,  proved  23  May,  1839, 
bequeathing  £150,  amount  realized  £09  13s.  10d., 
invested,  with  £10  subscriptions,  in  building. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  free,  and  £18  per  annum 
from  subscriptions.  2G  on  roll ; 12  I.  C.,  14  Pres. 

Monaghan,  Greaglass,  now  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund.  £30  18s.  6 d. ; subscriptions,  £4  12s.  4d.  ; 
K.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £17  ; Lord  Cremorne, 

1 2 19 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  Nntional 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free, 
£32  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees, 
48  on  roll ; all  Presbyterians ; 8 free. 

Monaghan,  Killymarley.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £42  9s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £44  11s.  9d. ; 
presumed  grant  from  W.  Brooke,  about  1824. 

Site. 

The  teacher  receives  £20  from  subscriptions  and  school 
fees.  40  on  roll ; X.  C.  and  Pres. 

Tyndnvnct,  Ballinode,  Parochial,  now 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78  9s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £78  9S.  2d. ; 
Rev.  Sir  Thos.  Forster  and  Geo.  Forster,  grant,  18 
Deo.,  1824. 

1 2 19 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land,  £32 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  foes,  and  £2 
10s.  from  subscriptions.  60  on  roll,  of  various 
denominations. 

County  of  Tyrone. 


Aghaloo,  Raliaghy,  National. 

K.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £50 ; subscriptions ; 
Nathaniel  Mayne,  grant,  15  July,  1826. 

" 

The  teacher  has  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  Number  on  roll  not  stated. 

Arboe,  Parochial,  National. 

A.  D.  V.,  budding  grant,  £28;  subscriptions;  Rev. 
Francis  Hall,  grant,  1 Sept.,  1828. 

1 o u 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  one  acre  of  land, 
salary  from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  N umber 
on  roll  not  stated. 

Ardstraw,  Clare,  Agricultural,  Na- 
tional. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £35  Is.  6 d. ; subscriptions,  £33  4s.  7 d. ; 
Alexander  Campbell,  grant,  26  Dec.,  1823. 

0 3 33 

The  teacher  receives  £38  from  Board,  results  and 
school  fees.  116  on  roll ; 15  I.  C , 24  R.  C.,  59 
Pres.,  and  18  others. 

Ballyclog,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
now  National. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.,  building  grant  from  Governors,  £27G 
18s,  5 id. ; Rev.  Francis  L.  Gore,  grant,  1 May, 
1811. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  have 
withdrawn  their  annual  grant  from  this  school 
since  1876:  it  is  now  in  connexion  with  tho 
National  Board.  Further  information  not  sup- 

Carnteel,  Tully  var,  .... 

Sidney  Montgomery  and  Anna  Maria  Montgomery, 
grant.  8th  Aug.,  1825. 

3 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £10  a year 
from  subscriptions,  and  school  fees.  54  on  roll ; 30 
I.  C.,  3 R.  C.,  21  Pres. 

Castlecaulfield,  Donaghmore,  Parochial, 
Boys,  now  National  (mixed). 

A.  D.  V.,  building  grant ; L.  L.  Fund,  £48  18s.  Sd. ; 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  grant,  6 Nov.,  1820. 

1 2 4 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free, 
salary  from  Board,' results  and  school  fees,  and  £11 
from  subscriptions.  177  on  roll,  of  various  denomi- 

Donagheady,  Grange,  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £49  16s.  lid.;  National  Board,  £72;  | 
subscriptions,  £99  10s.  Id. ; John  Hutton,  grant,  6 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  garden  free,  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  50  on  roll,  of 
various  denominations. 

Donaghcady,  Loughash,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d. ; National  Board,  £50 ; 
subscriptions,  £112  Is.  7 d. ; William  Pitt  Kennedy, 
grant-,  10  Dec.,  1820 ; new  school-house  erected, 
1868,  at  cost  of  National  Board  and  subscriptions. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  lias  salary  from  Board,  results  and  school 
fees.  89  on  roll  -,  19  I.  C.,  40  R.  C.,  and  30  Pres. 

Kildrcss,  Drumshambo,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  now  National. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.,  building  grant  from  Governors,  £276 
18s.  5d. : Rev.  Richard  Browne,  grant,  15  April, 

1 2 19 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  have  with- 
drawn their  annual  grant  from  this  school,  which 
is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The 

and  £4  from  subscriptions,  and  results  and  school 
fees.  75  on  roll ; 51 1.  C.,  8 R.  C.,  and  16  Pres. 

Kilheshel,  Mulnahunch. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  building  grant,  £36  ; subscriptions ; 
Joseph  Goff,  lease  for  99  years,  10  Aug.,  1826. 

0 1 0 

The  teacher  has  £42  Board’s  salary  and  £6  per  annum 
from  subscriptions,  results  aiid  school  fees.  49  on 
roll ; 11 1.  C.,  32  Pres.,  and  6 others. 

Killyman,  Parochial,  now  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £118  3s.;  subscriptions,  £118  3s.;  Rev. 
W.  Phelan  and  Churchwardens,  grant,  30  Aug., 

1 0 0 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  salary  from  Board  and 
subscriptions,  results  and  school  fees.  • Number  on 
roll  not  stated. 

Leekpatrick,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Cs.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £91  7s.  8d. ; 
Rev.  Francis  Bro willow,  grant,  3 Juue,  1825. 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  free,  £32  from  Board, 
results  and  school  fees,  and  £2  from  subscriptions. 
One  assistant  receives  £25  salary  from  Board, 
results  fees,  and  £10  from  subscriptions.  98  on  roll ; 
64  I.  C.,-4  R.  C.,  and  30  Pres. 

S R 2 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 
PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER — continued. 
Table  No.  II. — County  of  Tyrone — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Observations. 

a.  it.  r. 

Lissan,  Crlevagh,  National. 

K.  1’.  Society,  building  grant,  £28  3s.  S d.\  L.L 
Fund,  £13  9s.  2d. ; Thomas  Staples,  subscrip- 
tions, £18  9s.  2d.  Thomas  Staples,  grant,  15  Dec., 
1825. 

1 2 19 

The  teacher  has  .apartments  and  land  free,  £30  salary 
from  Hoard,  results  and  school  fees.  75  on  roll— 
6 I.C.,  61  R.C.,  8 I’res.  3 free. 

Tullynlsken,  Ncwmills,  now  Coalisland, 
National. 

L.L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d.;  subscriptions,  £67  7s.  8d. 
Ucv.  Robert  Kiugsmore,  grant,  19  Aug.,  1»22. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Hoard.  The  teacher  has  apartments  and  a garden 
free,  Board’s  salary,  £44,  £12  subscriptions,  results 
and  school  fees.  130  on  roll — 80  I.C.,  1 R.C.,  49 

PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


County  of  Galway. 


Clifdcn,  Mission,  Boys. 

L.L.  Fund.  £73  16s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £64  12s.  4d. 
John  D’Arcy,  grant,  7 June,  1824. 

3 0 28 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £48 
per  annum  from  the  “ Irish  Church  Missions” 
Society.  26  on  roll — 20  I.C.,  6 K.O.,  and  1 Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

Clifden,  Mission,  Girls. 

House  built  by  subscription.  Site,  portion  of  pre- 
ceding. 

“ 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  salary  from  the 
“ Irish  Church  Missions"  Society.  36  on  roll— all 
I.C. 

Moycullen,  National,  Boys.  . 

Reg.  Francis  X.  Blake,  lease,  1832 

10  0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  £40  salary 
from  Board,  results  and  school  fees.  123  on  roll — 
3 I.C.,  and  120  R.C. 

Moycullcn,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

The  teacher  has  apartmcnls  free,  £32  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees.  Ill  on  roll — 2 I.C., 
and  109  lt.C. 

Omey,  Kingstown,  Irish  Church  Mis- 

John  D’Arcy,  lease  for  99  years,  5 Oct.,  1825.  . 

1 1 4 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  and  £51 
per  annum  from  “ Irish  Church  Missions"  Society.  . 

Tuarn,  Bishop-street,  Boys. 

L.L.  Fund,  £184  12s.  4d.  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
grant,  23  Jan.,  1824. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  £45  salary  paid 
by  Bishop  of  Tuam.  19  on  roll— all  I.C. 

Tuam,  Bishop-street,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  £30  salary  paid 
by  Bishop  of  Tuam*.  24  on  roll — all  I.C. 

County  of  Leitrim. 

Annaduff,  Lisduff,  Notional,  Boys. 

L.L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £46  3s.  Id. 
Lady  de  Clifford,  grant,  29  Dec.,  1825. 

0 3 9 

The  teacher  has  £82  salary  from  Board,  rcsulls  and 
school  fees,  and  £ I from  subscriptions.  82  on  roll— 
all  R.C. 

Anuadulf,  Lisduff,  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

The  teacher  has  two  roods  of  land  free,  £32  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £2  from  sub- 
scriptions. 81  on  roll — all  R.C. 

Drumreilly,  Corrawalleen,  National.  . i 

L.L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  led. ; Kildaro-placc  Society  and 
subscriptions,  £138  9s.  2d.  John  Godley,  grant, 
1820. 

3 0 0 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  and  three  acres  of 
land,  £32  salary  from  Board,  and  results  fees.  50 
on  roll— all  I.C, 

County  of  Mayo. 

Agliaowrr,  Letterbrook,  National, 

Marquess  of  Sligo,  lease  for  31  years,  31  Dec.,  1852.  . 

The  teacher  receives  capitation  fees  and  results  fees 
from  National  Board.  50  on  roll;  all  R.  C. 

Aghagow.r,  St.  Joseph’s,  National.  . 

Marquess  of  Sligo,  lease  for  31  years,  12  Feb.,  1S50. 

Site. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  £32  salary  from 
Board,  results  and  school  fees.  140  ou  roll ; 2 I.  C., 
188  It  C.  1 female  assistant  and  1 monitor  arc  also 
paid  by  National  Board. 

Croismo’.ina,  Parochial,  Mixed.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £115  7s.  8d. ; subscriptions,  £184  12s.  4d. ; 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  grant,  11  May,  1827. 

The  teacher  has  apartments  and  land  free,  capitation 
and  results  fees  from  National  Board,  school  fees, 
and  £20  per  annum  from  local  subscriptions.  30  on 
roll ; 29  I.  C.,  1 R.  C. 

County  of  Sligo. 


Ahamlish.  Gliffoney,  National,  Boys.  . | 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184  12s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £198  9s.  3d. ; 
A7iscount  Palmerston,  gram,  20  Sept.,  1825. 

" ■ • 

The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  Board’s  salary,  results 
and  school  fees,  and  £20  per  annum  from  subscrip- 
tions. Number  on  roll  not  stated. 

Ahamlish,  Cliffoney,  National,  Girls.  . 

' • • 

The  teacher  lias  apartments  free,  £25  salary  from 
National  Board,  results  and  school  fees,  and  £20  from 
subscriptions.  118  on  roll ; 3 I.  C.,  115  R.  C. 

Calry,  Ballmorly,  now  National. 

Kildare-place  Society,  £40 ; Owen  Wynne,  grant,  19 

Site. 

The  school  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  The  teacher  has  apartments  free,  salary 
from  National  Board,  results  fees,  and  subscriptions. 
28  on  roll ; all  I.  C. 
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Table  No.  III. — List  of  Schools  which  were  returned  as  Endowed  Schools  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  but 
which  have  since  been  discontinued,  or  in  reference  to  which  no  information  was  supplied  to  this  Commission. 

PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 

County  of  Carlow. 


Locality  and  Kamo  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Bagnalstown,  Girls 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  478 

This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 
school. 

Ballincarrig 

Henry  Bruen,  grant,  7 April,  1S2G 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Barragh ; Barnahask,  Newtownbarry, 
Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  478 

- 

This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 

Carlow.  Diocesan.  .... 

III.,  ch.  107,  ss.  22  and  24.  Order  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  17  April,  1824,  Countess  of 
Thomond  and  others,  grant  of  site,  10  Nov.  1074  ; 
school  premises  as  estimated  by  Master,  £1,000. 

Site. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  since  1809.  Tide 
Ileport , supra. 

Clomncl-h,  Powerstown. 

L.  L Fund,  £48  3s.  1(1.;  subscriptions,  £46  Ss.  Id. ; 
Sir  Thomas  Butler,  grant,  12  Dec,  1825. 

i . . 

Letter  returned.  P.  O.  remarks,  " Left  years  ago .'• 

Clonmoro,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £57  4s.  7 d. ; subscriptions,  £34  3s.  Id. ; 
Hugh  Howard,  grant,  7 Dec,  1824. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Leiglilin-bridge,  Infant. 

Very  Rev.  R.  B.  Bernard,  will,  proved  11  April,  1850, 
£50.  of  wli  ch  £39  13s.  10(1.  invested  in  Government 
Stock. 

- 

s,„,. 

Mysliall,  Rossloe.  .... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Cs.  2d. ; subscript  ions,  £04  12s.  4d. ; 
Earl  of  Courtown,  grant,  5 Feb,  1828. 

. r» 

S.m,. 

SligufT,  BaUinrec,  Boys. 

Vide  Table  II,  p.  478.  . . . 

- 

This  school  has  amalgamated  with  the  Girls'  school. 

Eliguif,  Kiiloughternanc,  National. 

Gilbert  Fitzgerald,  grant,  1 Oct,  1824. 

0 13 

Information  not  supplied. 

Xnllow,  Boys 

L.  I,  Fund,  £137  Is  Gd. ; subscriptions, £137  Is.  6(1.; 
Robert  and  Charles  Doyne,  grant,  12  Jan,  1826. 

0 2 0 

Same. 

Tullow,  Girls 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

Same. 

County  of  Dublin. 

Baldoylo,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  endowment  as  Baldoylc,  National,  Boys.  Vide 
Table  I , p.  346. 

- 

School  has  ceased  to  exist.  No  further  information 
supplied. 

Blackrock,  National,  Boys.  . 

John  Byrne,  will,  proved  01  Oct,  1840,  rentcliarge  of 
£5  for  20  years  from  14  Oct,  1842  ; site  held  under 
renewable  lease. 

Endowment  ceased  to  be  payable  14  Oct,  1862. 
School  still  in  existence,  but  information  not 
supplied. 

Blackrock,  National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

Same. 

Bootcrstown,  Convent,  National. 

Vide  Table  I,  p.  340,  and  John  Byrne,  will,  proved 
31  Oct,  1840,  rentcliarge  of  £5  for  20  years  from 
14  Oct,  1842,  expired  14  Oct,  1862. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Clontarf,  Parochial 

Mr.  Smith,  will,  1854,  £50,  invested  in  the  Funds.  . 

Same. 

Donnybrook,  National,  K.C. 

Subscriptions,  £260,  invested  in  the  purchase  of  site; 
deed  of  conveyance,  dated  17  Dec,  1S24;  Richard 
Corbnllis,  will,  proved  19  Sept,-  1847,  annuity  of 
£10  for  three  lives. 

Site. 

Same. 

Donnybrook,  National,  Boys  (I.C.). 

Vide  Table  I,  p.  348 

Amalgamated  with  Girls'  school. 

Glasnevin,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Vide  Table  I,  p.  350 

- 

Same. 

Glasthule,  National,  Boys.  . 

Frances  Daly,  will,  proved  28  Jan,  1847  ; amount 
realized,  £S00,  of  which  £425  was  invested  in 
building  these  schools. 

Site. 

Information  not  suppliod. 

Glnsthule,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Goldenbridge 

Michael  Kcnry,  will,  proved  12  Sept,  1829,  £250.  ■ . 

Secretary  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  states  that  this  endowment,  assigned 
to  this  school  in  Report  of  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
was  " a mistake,”  the  will  of  Michael  Ivcary  not 
bequeathing  any  funds  to  a school  at  Goldenbridge. 

Howtli,  Borough,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  11,  p.  478 

- 

This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 

Lucan,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  478 

Lucan,  Clergy  Sons.  .... 

Anne  Belford,  will,  death,  27  Aug,  1S37,  £600; 
Rev.  John  Egan,  will,  proved  2 July,  1855, 
£176  Gs. 

School  discontinued  previous  to  1857 ; not  since  re- 
opened. Legacy  of  £500  not  yet  paid. 

Malahide,  Infant 

Vide  Table  II,  p.  478 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 
school. 

Eathmines  Township,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I,  p.  354 

- 

Same. 

St.  Margaret’s,  National,  Boys.  . 

Vide  Table  I,  p.  354. 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls' 
school. 
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i school  has  been 


Vlary’s-abbey  Presbyterian ; s 
; for  years,  five  of  which  wer 
subject  to  annual  rent  of  £13 


Capel-street,  Mary's-abbey,  Girls. 


The  Society  does  not  now  maintain  any  school, 
funds  are  applied  in  placing  orphans  under  the  i 
of  farmers  and  others,  and  educating  them  in  0 
nary  primary  schools. 

There  is  no  School  expressly  in  connexion  with 
charity.  It  is  a fund  applied  to  apprentice  i 
testant  children  educated  at  various  parish  sch 
in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Information  not  supplied  by  manager  or  tcacl 
Ville  Report,  supra,  p.  120,  and  Appendix  C,  p. 


bequests,  producing,  in 
of  £73  from  land,  and 


Sundry  de 


Dublin,  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 


Joseph  Love, 


ablin,  Love's  Charity. 


cs  IValsh,  will,  death,  3 June,  1830,  £200  ; 
emises  held  under  lease  for  105  years,  1 
arch,  1827,  subject  to  rent  £73  16s. 
overnment Stock,  £271  10 s.  Id.;  money 
Hibernian  Bank,  £353. 


ite.  Bequests, 


'his  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls’ 
school. 

'orms  returned  by  Post  Office  marked,  “ No  school  in 
Meetinghouse-lane."  Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  136. 


•street,  National,  Infant. 


Site  and 
rentcharge. 


n,  will,  dated  30  April,  1741,  rentchar 
i. ; Anna  Maria  Resk,  will,  proved 
amount  realized  £131  7s.  9 d,  invest 
; James  Chambers,  will,  death,  3 De 
mt  realized,  £86  2s.  3d.,  lodged  in 
ik ; site  held  under  a lease  for  999  yea 
, being  reserved. 


Joseph  Le 


Meetinghouse 

Presbyteris 


This  school  has  been  discontinued 


Matthew  Ne 
annuity  ol 


Rntrick'a-clo 

Deanery, 


Information : 


dated  3 Feb.. 
; of  site  rcscri 


The  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the 
Macklin  School. 


1 Ralph  Mackli 


Vide  Molesworth- 
364. 


Ann’s,  Parochial,  Boys. 


Parochial,  Girls. 


received 


No  bonrder 


Vide  Table : 


Parochial,  Boarding. 


id  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 


St.  Bride's,  Parochial,  Boys. 
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City  of  Dublin. 

Bridge,  Phibsborongh, 
id  Daily,  Boys. 

L.L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £184  12s.  4d.  ; 
John  Birch,  grant,  31  December,  1825,  reserving 
£1  16s.  lid.  annual  rent ; Mrs.  Herbert,  will,  death, 
7 April,  1851 ; amount  realized,  £2,846  7s. 

0 1 20 

Information  not  supj 

Bridge,  Phibsborough, 
id  Daily,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

— 

Same. 

t,  Great,  Almshouses, 

Chancery  Decree  regulating  application  of  Jeremiah 

School  branch  of  C 
applied  to  Almsho 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  III. — City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

a.  n.  p. 

SI.  Mark’s,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Trustees  of  Otway  Cave’s  Charity,  18-15,  £500,  and 
subscriptions,  £300,  expended  in  building ; site 
held  under  renewable  lease,  subject  to  £15  10s.  0 d. 
annual  rent. 

Site. 

St.  Mark’s,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial,  Boarding,  Boys. 

Vide  Table  L,  p.  360.  

- 

No  boarders  are  now  received  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  this  parish. 

St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Boarding,  Girls, 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  360 

- 

Same  as  preceding. 

St.  Paul’s,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  362 

■- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls’ 
school. 

Strand- street,  Little,  Presbyterian, 
Orphan  Girls. 

Vide  Lower  Dominick-strect,  Presbyterian  National 
Schools,  Table  I.,  p.  360. 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Ormond- 
quay  Presbyterian  Boys'  school,  and  transferred  to 
Lower  Dominick-street. 

■Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter’s,  National, 
Girls. 

Patrick  Carey,  will,  1838,  £450.  Site  and  other 
premises  held  under  lease  for  99  years  from  29 
September,  1850,  subject  to  annual  rent  of  £50. 

Site  and 
property. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter’s,  National,  j 
Infant. 

Same  as  preceding. 

S„m,. 

County  of  Kildare. 



L.L.  Fund,  £156  18s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £156  18s.  id. 
Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  grant,  12  July,  1823. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  giant  by  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith's  Schools. 

Johnstown 

E.  Wolfe,  will,  proved  23  July,  1836  ; Chancery 
Decree,  26  April,  1855.  Rentcliargc,  £15. 

- 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilmcage,  Girls 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  370 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 

Naas,  Diocesan  Free  School. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  c.  1,  and  other  statutes.  Thomas 
De  Burgh,  grant,  site,  3 May,  1725. 

Site. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  the 
master  of  this  school  received  an  annuity  of 
£64  Is.  6 d.,  which  lie  still  receives,  and  he  still 
remains  in  occupation  of  the  school  house  and 
premises,  but  the  school  has  been  long  since 
discontinued. — Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  52. 

Naas,  Parochial,  Boys. 

E.  Wolfe,  will,  proved  23  July,  1836  ; Chancery 
Decree,  26  April,  1855.  Rentcharge,  £15. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Naas,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  . . . . - . 

- 

Same. 

County  of  Kilkenny. 

Ballinamara,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Na- 
tional. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £20 ; subscriptions, 
£60.  Rev.  It.  Graves,  grant,  6 May,  1842. 

Site. 

P.O.  remarks—'1  A’o  school."  Not  on  present  list  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools. 

Clomantagh,  or  Tubrid. 

Arthur  J.  St.  George,  29  Jan.,  1827 

0 2 17 

Information  not  supplied. 

Fresh  ford,  Parochial.  . . . 

Colonel  R.  Browne,  will,  proved  25  June,  1833,  £50 
legacy,  and  rentcharge  of  £10. 

Rentcharge. 

The  master’s  return  states  that  the  '*  Endowment  does 
not  exist  at  present.”  The  school  is  now  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board. 

Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane,  National,  Boys. 

N.  Keravan,  will,  dated  22  March,  1825,  interest  of 
£200,  represented,  in  1857,  by  £194  10s.  6 d„ 
Government  Stock,  vested  in  Bequest  Board.  P. 
Dun,  will,  £10  annually. 

Annuity. 

Information  not  supplied. 

' Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane,  National, 

Same  as  preceding 

- — • 

Same. 

_ Kilkenny,  Convent,  National. 

N.  Keravan,  will,  dated  22  March,  1S25,  annual 
interest  of  £300,  represented  in  1857  by  £291 
15s.  id..  Government  Stock,  vested  in  Bequest 
Board. 

~ 

S.m., 

Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Boys.  . 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  372 

TUis^  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls’ 

Kilmocaliill,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; subscriptions,  £83  Is.  6 id.  ; 
and  1 acre  of  land  from  Lord  Rathdown,  1824. 

1 0 °, 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 
Building  now  used  for  celebration  of  Divine  Service. 

Odogh,  Three  Castles. 

A.  D.  V.,  £16  3s.  Id. ; Mrs.  Ball,  grant,  1 acre ; 
Joseph  Lanigan,  will,  £1  2s.  lid.  a year. 

charge. 

Forms  returned  by  post-office,  marked  “ not  known." 

King’s  County. 


Ardnurclicr. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £46  Ss.  Id.; 
Itcv.  G.  L.  Gresson,  grant,  8 Jan.,  1823. 

1 2 27 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ballyburlcy.  . ... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £108  18s.  Bid. ; subscriptions,  £108  18s. 
6Jd. ; John  Wakcly,  grant  to  T.  Longworth 
Dames,  in  consideration  of  latter  making  renew- 
able lease  of  equal  portion  of  land  to  school,  3 

Forms  returned  by  post-office,  with  observation. 
“ school  closed." 
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County  of  Louth. 

iptions,  £62  ; Kev.  Anthony 


L.  L.  Fund.  £92  Cs.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £97  16s.  lid. ; 


Drogheda,  St.  Peter's,  Parochial,  Girls.  Same  as  preceding. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £83  Is.  6 d. ; subscriptions,  £75  13s.  lid. ; 
articles  of  agreement  between  Chichester  and 
Faithful  Fortescue  and  minister  of  Louth,  16  Aug.. 
1822. 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  III. — continued — County  of  Meath. 


Locality  and  Name  of  Sofaool. 

Foundation. 

Acrcago. 

Observitlons 

A.  it.  r. 

Ardbraccan 

Bishop  of  Meath,  grant,  13  June,  1745. 

2 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ardmurcban,  Hayes,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 

L.  1.  Fund,  £47  15s.  5d. ; subscriptions,  £47  15s.  id. ; 
Robert  Bourke,  grant,  5 Dec.,  1823. 

1 0 0 

Grant  to  school  discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  in  1857. 

Bective,  Robinstown.  . . . 

James  Logan,  will,  proved  19  Dec.,  1846.  . 

Rentcharge 

(£5). 

Information  not  supplied. 

Clonalvey,  National,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  378 

- 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Clongill 

Rev.  Thomas  Sutton,  grant,  2 June,  1821. 

Site. 

Letter  from  Rector  states — “ No  school  or  school- 
houses  in  parish.” 

Dunagbpatrick 

A.  D.  V.,  £18  9s.  3d. ; presumed  grant  from  Rev.  Geo. 
O’Connor. 

Site. 

This  school  has  been  discontiiiued  since  1S78. 

Dowth,  National.  .... 

Vide  Dowth  Alms-house,  Table  I.,  p.  378. 

Rentcharge 

This  school  was  closed  in  1865,  and  the  grant  of  £20 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Netterville 
Charity,  who  now  require  the  children  in  the  Alms- 
house to  be  educated  by  the  matron.  The  £20  a 
year  is  now  inoluded  in  the  general  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Alms-liousc. 

Dunsaney,  National,  Boys.  . 
Dunsaney,  National,  Girls,  . 

James  Logau,  will,  proved  19  Dec.,  1846,  rentcharge, 
£5 ; Lord  Dunsany,  lease  for  2 1 years,  reserving 
6s.  8d.  annual  rent. 

Same  as  preceding 

Rentcharge 

(£5). 

Information  not  supplied. 
Same. 

Kildalkey,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English.  . 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £180  9s.  lOrf. ; sub- 
scriptions, £90  5s  ; H.  Potterton,  renewable  lease, 
14  Aug.,  1841. 

1 2 19 

The  grant  from  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  to  this  school 
has  been  discontinued  since  1861. 

ICilmessan,  National 

James  Logan,  will,  proved  19  Dec.,  1846  j rentcharge. 

Rentcharge. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Navan,  Flowerhill,  Boys.  . 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  378 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls'. 

Ratoatb,  National,  Boys. 

Kildarc-place  Society,  £92  6s.  2d , and  subscriptions ; 
Mr.  Keogh,  grant,  1S23. 

0 2 1 

Information  pot  supplied. 

Ratoatb,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  ns  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Slanc,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English. 

of  Cunningham  and  Austin  Cooper,  renewable 
lease,  12  Jan.,  1810. 

The  grant  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  to  this  school 
lias  been  discontinued  since  1865. 

Trim,  Incorporated  Society's,  Boys.  . 

Earl  of  Mornington,  grant,  17  Aug.,  1748 ; site,  held 
under  lease  for  ever. 

14  2 12 

In  the  return  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  it  is  stated  that  this  school  is 

Trim,  Incorporated  Society,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Queen’s  County. 


Ardea,  Lauragh,  Parochial.  . . 1 

Building  grant  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  £78  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £39  Is.  6 id. ; 
and  grant  of  site,  1 July,  1823. 

. i . 

Information  not  supplied. 

Donaghmore,  Ballyhegadan.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £23  Is.  61  d. ; subscriptions,  £23  Is.  6 id. ; 
Rev.  J.  Beresford,  grant,  18  March,  1826. 

Communication  from  Incumbent  of  parish  states  that 

representatives  of  late  master,  but  about  to  be 
re-opened  under  National  Board. 

Killermogli,  Parochial, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £29  10s.  9 d. ; subscriptions,  £18  9s.  3d. ; ' 
Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  grant,  12  July,  1824. 

0 1 31 

Forms  returned  by  Post  Office,  with  observation  — 
“ Not  known.” 

Mountmellick,  Church,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  382 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys'. 

Mountrath,  National,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  481 

- 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Olferlane 

House,  built  by  parochial  subscriptions  on  land  given 
by  Mr.  Kemmis. 

0 2 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Oltcrlane,  Mannin,  National. 

Sir  C.  H.  Coote,  grant,  29  April,  1826. 

0 3 9 

School  discontinued.  Rector's  return  stales—”  This 
school  has  fallen  into  complete  decay.” 

Ro3enallis 1 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 16s.  lid.-,  subscriptions,  £36  ISs.  5|d  ; 
Marquess  of  Drogheda,  grant,  16  Aug.,  1822. 

0 1 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

County  of  Westmeath. 


Ballylougliloe,  Baylin.  . . . | 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.  i Lord  Castlcmame.  grant,  16 
Nov.,  1819. 

, , . 

Informati' 

on  not  supplied. 

Ballylougliloe  or  Mount  Temple,  Paro- 
chial. 

Rev.  IV.  Maxwell,  D.D.,  will,  dated  23  March,  ISIS, 
£553  16s.  9d„  of  which  £-115  7s.  Id.  invested  in 
Government  Stock,  producing  £14  14s.  6 d.  a year, 
and  £13S  9s.  2d.,  expended  on  building  school 
house  on  site  presumed  to  be  secured. 

Enniscoffcy,  Gaybrook.  . . . j 

A.  D.  V.,  grant,  £32  12s.  2d. ; Ralph  Smith,  grant, 
2 Oct.,  1822. 

Rector's  r< 
tinued  s 

jturu  states,  “ This  school  has  been  discon- 

3 S 
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Table  No.  III. — County  of  Westmeath — continued. 


Locality  anil  Kami-  of  School. 

Acreage. 

A n P 

Killucan,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English.  . 

Incumbent,  subscription,  £02  Cs.  ‘2d. ; Earl  of 
Longford,  subscription,  £02  Os.  2tf.,-and  grant  of 
land,  1 May,  1811. 

The  grant  to  this  school  was  withdrawn  in  1805,  and 
transferred  to  Collinstown,  q.v.  Tablo  I. 

Killucan,  Creddanstown, 

Earl  of  Longford,  grant,  10  Nov.,  1828. 

1 0 0 

Forms  returned  by  Post  Office  with  observation 
“ No  school  at  Creddanstown  at  present."  ’ 

Kinnegad 

L.  L.  Fund,  £7S  9s.  8 d.\  subscriptions,  £77  10s.  9 cl. ; 
Countess  of  Lanesborougb,  grant,  1 Feb.,  1822. 

and  site! 

Information  not  supplied. 

Leney,  Ballinafid,  National,  Boys. 

Vide  Multifamham,  Ballinafid,  Table  I. 

- 

The  Boys’  and  Girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated 

Leney,  Ballinalack,  .... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £179  10s.  9d. ; 
Jas.  Gibbons,  jun.,  grant,  18  Dec  , 1824. 

0 2 32 

Information  not  supplied. 

Mullingar,  Diocesan,  Free.  . 

Order  of  L.  L.  in  Council,  17  April,  1824;  proceeds 
of  sale  of  the  former  diocesan  school  houses  at 
Longford  aud  Trim,  £380,  now  amounting  to 
£415  15s.  lid.,  invested  in  Government  Stock. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued. — Vide  Report 
supra,  p.  52. 

Mullingar,  National,  Boys.  . 

Thomas  Lynch,  will.  1 April,  1S22,  Rev.  M. 
M'Cormack,  appointment  by  will  under  preceding 
of  £118;  Trustees  of  the  Hevey  Charity,  temporary 
allocation  of  £10  a year. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  as  a National 
School.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools  in  connexion  with  Hevey's 
Charity.  — Vide,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Mullingar 
Table  I. 

Mullingar, National, Boys  (Preparatory). 

Trustees  of  Hevey's  Charity,  temporary  allocation  of 

Sam., 

Newtown,  Newtownlow. 

Rev.  C.  Vignoles,  lease  for  99  years,  13  Feb.,  1827. 

Site. 

Forms  returned  by  Post  Office  with  observation, 
“ Not  known.” 

Portnashangan,  Parochial.  . 

L.  L.  Fund  £150 18s.  5 d. ; subscriptions,  £150 18s.  5d. ; 
Earl  of  Granard,  grant  of  land,  14  Oct.,  1825, 
James  Gibbons,  donation,  £700,  20  Aug.,  1821. 

1 2 19 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  since  1879.  The 
endowment  is  now  applied  to  Mullingar,  Ivnockdrin, 
School,  q.v..  Table  I.,  p.  384. 

Rathowcn,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £80  ISs.  5d. ; subscriptions,  £31  7s.  8 d. 
T.  S.  Whitney,  grant,  8 Aug.,  1823. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Street,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  482 

- 

Tlie  Boys’  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Tyrrellspass,  Belvedere,  Orphan  Insti- 

Countess  of  Belvidere.will,  death,  25  October,  1S3G,  be- 
quest of  £9,000,  of  which, with  accumulations,  £5,000 
lent  on  mortgage  at  5 per  cent.,  and  £988  investedin 
Government  Stock.  Grant  of  4 acres  of  land,  rent 
reserved,  £S  0s.  Id,  14  May,  1S41 ; expended  by 
Trustees  building  six  cottages,  £2,224  9s.  lid. 

Letter  from  Rector  states;— “No  endowment  for 
schools;  orphanage  only  is  endowed."  The  orphan 
children  attend  the  Parochial  school,  q.v.  Table  II., 
p.  432. 

County  of  Wexford. 


Duncormack,  Parochial. 

Enniscorthy,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

John  Lewis  Gideon  Ernest  Yon  Prepenlaw  Aron 
Willmsdorf  Richards  and  Martha  Richards,  grant, 
21  March,  1820. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  380 

1 2 19 

Return  from  the  Rector  of  flic  parish,  who  is  trustee 
of  the  school,  states: — “School  not  in  operation  at 
present  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  master.” 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Enuiscorlhy,  Roman  Catholic.  . 

Kilbride,  Ballymorc,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 

Killurin,  Parochial 

Kilnamanagh,  Parochial.  . 

Tcmplcshaubo,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Eng- 
lish, Girls. 

AVcxford,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Girls. 

Wexford,  Ferns  Diocesan  Free. 
Wliitechurch,  Parochial. 

Bishop  Keating,  bequest,  £500,  and  appointment  of 
trust  funds,  £500. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £200  ; subscription, 
£103  15s.  Id.  R.  Donovan,  grant,  17  March,  1840. 

A.D.V.,  £-50,  and  subscriptions.  Rev.  John  Booker, 
grant,  17  June,  1829. 

A.D.V.,  £40  3s  Id , and  subscriptions.  John  Henry, 
Harriet  aud  Francis  Bruen,  grant,  22  April,  1820. 

Vide  Tablo  I.,  p.  380. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  388. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  c.  1,  Ir.  (1570) ; Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  ell. 
107,  s.  24  ; Order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council, 
17  April,  1S24.  R.  Neville,  grant,  about  1800,  of 
land,  to  be  subject,  after  30  years,  to  rent  of  £40 
3s.  Id.  a year.  House  built  by  County  Present- 

Rev.  William  Glascott,  and  William  Glascott,  jun., 
grant,  20  May,  1829. 

2 0 0 
1 0 18 
1 2 19 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-S,  stated  that  this 
school  had  not  been  established,  and  that  the  endow- 

supplicd  as  to  whether  school  yet  established. 

Information  not  supplied.  The  Board  of . Erasmus 
Smith  do  not  contribute  anything  to  this  school. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Same 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1872,  on  retirement  of 
late  master,  through  the  operation  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  1809.  No  information  obtained  as  to 
what  has  become  of  the  school-house  and  one  acre 
of  land.—  Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  54. 

Communication  from  Rector  states — “ There  is  no 
parochial  school  in  this  parish,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

County  of  Wicklow. 

Baltinglass,  Girls.  . . 

Tide  Tablo  I.,  p.  388 

- 

The  Boys’  and  Gilds’  and  Infant  schools  have  been 
amalgamated. 

Baltinglass,  Infant 

Same.  

- 

Same. 

Blessington,  National,  Boys. 

Viscount  Blessington,  grant  ofrentcharge,  £412s.  4d. 

Rentcharge. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Boys.  . 

Peter  La  Touche,  grant,  14  Aug.,  1S39.  . . 

Site. 

Same. 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

| Same  as  preceding.  

- 

S.m., 
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4 Table  No.  III. — County  of  Wicklow  —continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

A.  n.  r. 

Delgany,  Windgatcs,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  3S8 : 

- 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Berrylossary,  Parochial.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £151  7s.  8 d. ; 
H.  W.  Stephens,  grant,  22  Aug.,  1819. 

3 0 38 

Letter  from  Rector  states  that  there  is  “ no  parochial 
school  whatever.” 

Dunlavin,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  It.,  p 482 

- 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Kilbride,  Shelton 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d  ; subscriptions,  £92  6s.  2 d.\ 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  grant,  8 Aug.,  1823. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  received. 

Kilranelagh  and  Spynans. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d  ; subscriptions,  £63  15s.  8 d. ; 
site  to  bo  granted,  1822. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Preban,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78  9s.  3d  ; subscriptions,  £80  6s.  Id  ; 
George  Coates  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  grant,  7 Nov., 
1822. 

2 0 8 

Forms  returned  by  Rector,  with  remarks — “ Preban 
school  was  never  endowed.  The  house  is  now 
occupied  by  the  sexton.  The  Select  Vestry  pay  £1 
a year  for  it  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.” 

Ratlidrum,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  390 

- 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Rathnew,  Kilfce.  .... 

Charge  on  Mr.  Synge’s  property 

- 

Information  not  supplied. 

Wicklow,  Diocesan  Free  School. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  c.  1 : Ir.  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107  s 
Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  17  April, 
1824. 

Tills  endowment  was  in  abeyance  in  1857,  and  on  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  ceased  to 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 

County  of  Clare. 


Kilmaley,  Gortagarriffe,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £105  11s.  9 <t. ; 
subscriptions,  £105  11s.  9d. ; Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  grant,  26  April,  1811. 

0 3 9 

Information  not  supplied.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith  had  no  connexion  with  this  school  further 
than  in  contributing  a building  grant. 

Kilmurry,  Parochial.  . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83  Is.  6(1. ; subscriptions,  £87  13s.  9d. ; 
Rev.  James  Martin,  grant,  13  Nov.,  1822. 

0 S 26 

Information  not  supplied 

Kilnaboy,  Curofin,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £50  13 s.  id. ; 
subscriptions,  £101  6s.  5 d, ; Sir  Lucius  O’Brien, 
grant,  29  Jan.,  1841. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  had  no  connexion  with  this  school 
further  than  in  contributing  a building  grant. 

Kilrush,  Erasmus  Smith’s. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  withdrew 
their  grant  from  this  school  in  1S7S.  The  school  is 
now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  is 
known  as  the  Vandcleur  National  School.  Further 
information  not  supplied. 

Kiltenanlen,  Parochial, 

Sir  H.  D.  Massey,  grant 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

County  of  Cork. 

Aghada,  National,  Girls. 

Vide  Rostellan,  Aghada,  National,  Table  I.,  p.  SOS. 

- ' 

The  Boys’  and  Girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Ahern  and  Britway,  Parochial.  . 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £40  3s.  Id.; 
subscriptions,  £86  18s.  5 d. ; Duke  of  Devonshire, 
grant,  22  April,  1828. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ballyfcard 

G.  A.  Daunt,  renewable  lease,  4 Dec.,  1824. 

Site. 

Same. 

Ballymodan,  Curravarrahane. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £48  3s.  Id. ; 
Earl  of  Bandon,  lease  for  three  lives,  21  Sept.,  1820. 

12  0 

Some. 

Ballymoney,  Ballinacargy,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £100  16s.  6d.;  sub- 
scriptions £50  8s.  2d. ; Thomas  Hungerford,  grant, 
10  Nov.,  1841. 

2 0 0 

Information  not  suppliod.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  had  no  connexion  with  this  school 
further  than  in  contributing  a building  grant. 

Bandon,  Industrial,  Girls.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  &c , £1,200 ; 
Earl  of  Shannon,  lease,  dated  16  October,  l84S,for 
999  years  from  25  March,  1828. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Bcrehaven,  Castletown. 

J.  L.  Puxlcy,  grant,  26  Juno,  1820 

Site. 

Same. 

Charleville,  Convent,  National.  . 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  392 

- 

Same. 

Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Boys.  . 

Earl  of  Shannon,  grant,  4 Dec.,  18.40. 

Sit,. 

Information  not  supplied.  Forms  returned  by  l'ost 
Office,  with  observation — “ is  not  known.” 

Clonakilty,  KilgarrilTe,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £101  10s.  9d. ; 
Earl  of  Shannon,  grant,  3 Aug.,  1818. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Coacliford,  Coolacullig,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £99  19s.  Id.;  sub- 
scriptions, £49 19s.  7 d. ; Rev.  Wm.  llallaran,  grant, 
17  Sept.,  1841. 

1 0 0 

Same.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
had  no  connexion  with  this  school  further  than  in 
contributing  a building  grant. 

Carcy’s-lane,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
(R.C.),  National,  Girls. 

Thomas  Rochford,  will,  death,  24  Dec.,  1831,  £500, 
in  1857  invested  in  £489  4s.  8d.  Government  Stock. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Nyvsom’s-quay,  St.  Mary's,  Shandon, 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  394.  

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 
School. 

3 S 2 
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PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER— continued. 


Table  No.  III. — County  of  Cork — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Patrick's-liill,  Diocesan,  Free. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1,  Ir.  (1570),  &c. ; stat.  53  Geo.  III., 
ch.  107,  s.  24 ; Order  in  Council,  24  June,  1857. 

a.  b.  r. 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  January,  1873,  when 
the  late  Head  Master,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  commuted,  com- 
pounded, and  retired.  Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  4s. 

Duubulloguc,  Carrignavar,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £73 16s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £3G  18s.  5d. ; 
Justin  M’Carthy,  grant  of  2 acres  and  house, 
7 March,  1821. 

2 0 0 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  since  1878. 

Dnnbullogue,  Carrignavar,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Faniobbus,  Sillahertane. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £45  4s.  7 d. ; subscriptions,  £27  13s.  lOd. 
John  Patterson  and  R.  Deasy,  grant,  28  Sept., 
1824. 

2 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Fcrmoy,  Adair,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  306. 

The  funds  of  the  endowment  being  insufficient  to 
maintain  both  boys’  and  girls'  schools,  are  now 
applied  exclusively  to  the  boys’  school,  and  the 
girls’  school  has  been  removed  to  another  part  of 
tlie  parish  where  it  is  carried  on,  along  with  an 
infant  school,  under  the  National  Board. 

Kilaconenagh,  Berc  Island. 

Rev.  Hedges  Eyre,  grant,  10  March,  1829. 

House  and 
premises. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilbrogan,  Carliue 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83  Is.  6d. ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  8d. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  grant,  27  Oct.,  1821. 

10  0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilmacabca  or  Corron. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  Sd. ; subscriptions,  £36  18s.  id. 
Genl.  R.  O'Donovan,  grant,  G June,  1822. 

10  0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilmcen,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Parochial. 

Stat  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  5d.  Michael  Cox,  grant,  1 May,  1S14. 

3 0 38 

The  grant  to  this  school  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  since  1863. 

Kilmonoguc,  Newborougli. 

G.  A.  Daunt,  lease  for  300  years,  1 July,  1825. . 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilnagross,  National 

Building  grant  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  £73  16s.  lid.  j subscriptions,  £36  18s.  id. 
R.  Wolfe  and  T.  Hodnett,  grant,  6 Aug.,  1827. 

1 2 19 

Same. 

Mallow,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Cloyne. 

Stat.  12  Eliz , c.  1,  Ir. : Stat.  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107. 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  grant,  site,  6 April,  1728. 

10  0 

Through  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
this  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1872,  when  the  late 
master  commuted,  compounded,  and  retired. — Vide 
Report,  supra,  p.  51. 

Newmarket,  Girls 

L.  L.  Fund,  £84  18s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £84  18s.  ill. 
R.  R.  Aldworth,  grant,  29  Aug.,  1825. 

s,to. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ratliclarin,  Parochial. 

House  built  by  Rector  from  subscriptions  about  1830. 
Mr.  Sealey,  grant,  about  1834. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Rosscarbcry,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  chap.  1,  Ir.,  &c.;  Stat.  53  Geo.  Ill , 

— 

Through  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
this  school  ceased  to  exist  on  the  death  of  the  late 
master  in  1877. — Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  52. 

Skull,  Cove,  or  leamcon.  . 

Hugh  E Hull,  grant,  about  1826 

1 2 19 

This  school  has  been  discontinued.  “No  school  at 
Cove  or  Leamcon  for  several  years  past.” 

Skull,  Lissacaha 

School-house  built  by  Rector  out  of  subscriptions. 
R.  Notter,  grant,  about  1828. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Templetrine,  Parochial.  . 1 

L.  L.  Fund,  £133  16s.  lOd  ; A.  D.  V.  and  private 
contributions,  £46  3s.  Id.  Rev.  J.  It.  Cotter, 
grant,  April,  1819. 

1 2 19 

Letter  from  Rector  states  that  “ no  school  held  at 
present,  as  there  is  a private  one  already  in  the 
parish.”  School-house  and  land  occupied  by  a 

Youghal,  Free,  Girls.  . . . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £95  Is.  id. ; subscriptions,  £95  Is.  id. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  grant,  6 May,  1826. 

Site. 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  Youghal 
National. — Vide  Table  II.,  p.  483,  supra. 

County  of  Kerry. 


Kilgarvan,  Free 

R.  O.  Townsend,  grant,  24  April,  1836,  1 rood  and 

0 10 

Information  not  supplied. 

Killarney,  Monastery,  National.  . . 1 

H.  M.  Raymond,  grant,  3 Nov.,  1841. 

6 2 9 

Same. 

Tralee,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Kildare-place  Society,  £64 
12s.  id.  j Edward  Denny,  grant  of  site,  13  Dec., 

Site. 

The  grant  from  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools  to  this  school  has  been  discontinued  since 

Tralee,  Strand-street,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £63  1 3s.  10 d. ; subscriptions,  £63  13s.  10d.; 
site  from  Judge  Day,  1S23. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Dingle,  National 

Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  will,  proved  20  Dec.,  1849,  £40  rent 
or  annuity  paid  by  Bequest  Board,  and  £60  accu- 
mulation invested ; building  grant  from  National 
Board,  £162;  subscript  ions,  £137 1 3s.  10d.;  Catherine 
FitzGerald,  grant,  1834. 

10  0 
and 

rentcharge, 

£40. 

School  discontinued  previous  to  1857.  Rentcharge 
now  received  by  Superior  of  Christian  Brothers’ 
School,  Dingle,  q.v.  Table  I.,  p.  400,  supra;  vide  also 
Report,  supra,  p.160. 

County  of  Limerick. 

Abington,  Kishequirk,  National,  Boys. 

L.L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  Id.;  subscriptions,  £31  7s.  Sd. ; 
site  from  Earl  of  Clare,  1824. 

| Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Cahirconli6h,  Girls | 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8d. ; subscriptions,  £35  2s.  4d. ; 
site  from  Mr.  Wilson,  1824. 

S.te. 

Information  not  supplied. 
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PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  III. — County  of  Limerick — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Clonkeen,  National,  Boys.  . 

Kildare-place  Society,  £137  4s.  lOd. ; subscriptions, 
£52  19s.  lid. ; M.  Barrington,  grant,  13  Nov.,  1824. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Clonkeen,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Kilfinane,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s  lid.;  subscriptions, £73  16s.  lift.; 
an  acre  from  Mr.  Gascoyne,  1824. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Limerick,  Christian  Brothers— 

St.  Michael’s  (Cecil-street.)  . ) 

St,  Michael’s  (Pery-square.)  . )' 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  404 

- 

These  schools  have  been  discontinued. 

Limerick,  Mary-street— 

Dr.  Hall’s,  Boys 

Vide,  Nicholas  street.  Dr.  Hall's,  Table  I.,  p.  406.  ) 
Same y 

1 

These  schools  have  been  amalgamated  aud  arc  now 

( 

proposed  to  abolish.  Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  153. 

Limerick,  Roxborougli-road,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for  Limerick,  Killaloe, 
and  Kilfenora. 

Vide  Roxborougli-road  Free  Girls  School,  Table  I., 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  through  operation  of  Irish 
Church  Act.  School-house  now  used  for  Free  girls 
School,  g.v.  Vide  also  Report,  supra,  p.  49. 

Limerick,  St.  Nicholas-street,  Villiers’, 
National,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  408 

- 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Limerick,  Sexton-street,  Presentation 

Maria  Carroll,  will,  death  19  April,  1855,  £461 10s.  9 d., 
producing  £13  16s.  lid.  yearly. 

- 

Letter  from  Manager  states,  school  is  “ not  endowed.” 
Further  information  not  supplied. 

Limerick,  Thomond  Gate,  National, 
Girls.  . 

School  held  in  Christian  Brothers’  house,  parish  of 
St.  Munchin. 

- 

Information  not  supplied. 

Stradbally,  Lisnagry,  National,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund  £73 16s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £53 11s.  8d. ; 
site  from  Earl  of  Clare,  1824. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

County  of  Tipperary. 


Ballingarry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Parochial. 

Building  grant  from  Governors.  £276  18s.  5 d. ; R. 
Pennefathcr,  grant,  1 May,  1811. 

3 0 38 

The  grant  to  this  school  Was  discontinued  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  1861. 

Ballynaclough,  Parochial.  . 

John  Bayly,  grant,  24  June  1822. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Borrisokane,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £36 ; subscriptions,  £51  13s.  10d. ; Rev. 
Robert  Saunderson,  grant,  28  Aug.,  1824. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Clonmel,  Christian  Brothers. 

Terence  Lalor,  will,  death  21  Aug.,  1853,  devise  of 
rentcharges  (£37  15s.);  premises  held  under  lease, 
rent  reserved,  £3  10s. ; Edmond  Rice,  will,  proved 
16  Nov.  1844. 

Rentcharges 
aud  site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Clonmel,  Friends',  Boarding,  Girls.  . 

R.  Grubb,  will,  11  Dec.  1796,  mill  and  premises. 
Chancery  decree,  11  Aug.,  1846,  grant  of 
2A.  2r.  23p.  at  £15  annual  rent,  in  consideration 
of  £166  13s.  4d , 17  Dec.,  1850;  house  built,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,180,  by  mortgage  of  mill  aud  premises 
for  £1,500  accumulation  of  rent  and  donations. 

Mill  and 
premises. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued.  Vide  Report, 

Fethard,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Vida  Table  II.,  p.  484.  . . 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 

Holy  Cross  and  Gale,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £65  10s.  9d. ; 
Rev.  S.  Blacker  and  T.  Phelps,  grant,  6 Feb.,  1824 ; 
Rev.  C.  IV.  Wall  and  IV.  Jones,  grant  of  new  site 
in  lieu  of  above,  14  Aug.,  1835. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Innislough  or  Abbey,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £159  13s.  9d. ; subscriptions,  £159  13s.  9d. ; 
Right  Hon.  William  Bagwell,  grant,  23  Sept.,  1824. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ncnagb,  Parochial,  Boys.  . 

subscriptions,  £36  18s.  5 d. ; Peter  Holmes,  renew- 
able lease,  30  April,  1828. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Nenagh,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

Same. 

Newport,  Incorporated  Society’s, 
Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  410 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 

Outrath,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £55  7s.  Sd. ; 
John  Palliser,  grant,  27  Sept.,  1824. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Roscrea,  Girls 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £46  3s.  Id  ; 
Lady  Caroline  Darner,  grant,  6 Oct.,  1825. 

Site. 

Information  not  received. 

St.  Johnstown,  Parochial. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id. ; R.  and  K.  Pcnnefather,  grant, 
22  July,  1806. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Shronehill,  Parochial. 

A.  D.  V.,  £50 ; Lady  Caroline  Darner,  grant,  14 
Sept.,  1827. 

12  0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Templemore,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £276  18s.  5d. ; Sir 
John  Carden  and  A.  Carden,  grant,  13  April,  1810. 

0 3 9 

The  grant  from  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools  to  tliis  school  has  been  discontinued  since 

Tubbrid,  Parochial.  .... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £23  Is.  6d. ; 
Lord  Waterpark,  grant,  25  March,  1819. 

1 

Forms  returned  by  post-office,  with  observation — 
*•  No  school  in  Tubbrid.” 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 
PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER — continued. 

Table  No.  III. — continued— County  of  Waterford. 


Looality  and  Name  of  School, 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Kilwatermoy,  Sapcrton.  . . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d.  ; subscriptions,  £92  6s.  2d. ; 
S.  Moore,  grant,  25  Oct.,  1826. 

A0  n2  r0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £120 ; Duke  of  Devonshire,  grant, 
23  Feb.,  1624. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Tallow,  Protestant,  Girls  and  Infants. 

William  Moore,  will,  proved  17  April,  1849,  £1  a 
year;  Louisa  Moore,  will,  1854,  £1  a year;  house 
built  by  subscription,  1846 ; Duke  of  Devonshire, 
promise  of  lease  of  site. 

Site  and 
rentcliarge. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Tramore,  National,  Boys.  . 

House  built  by  Mr.  Cantwell ; P.  Power,  promise  of 
lease  of  site,  1883  ; allocation  of  £2  10s.  a year, 
part  of  Alice  Quinn’s  bequest  of  £9  4s.  7 d.,  for 
Tramore.  Vide  Tramore  Parochial,  infra. 

Site. 

Forms  returned  by  post-office,  with  observation— 

Tramore,  National,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Tramore,  Parochial 

Alice  Quinn,  will,  proved  1 May,  1796,  £9  4s.  7 d.  a 
year. 

Information  not  supplied. 

"Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan.  . 

Mr.  Frankfort,  will,  £100,  producing  £3  Us.  lOd.  a 

1 1 26 

Information  not  supplied. 

£100;  C.  Stone,  will,  death  22  Jan.,  1832,  £92 
6s. 2d.  ; L.L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d.;  subscriptions,  &c., 
£646  3s.  Id. ; John  Fitzgerald,  lease  of  site  for  99 
years,  1 Nov.,  1822. 

Waterford,  St.  Peter's,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s  2d. ; subscriptions,  £200 14s.  7 d. ; 
grant  of  site,  reserving  £9  4s.  7 d.  rent,  22  Sept., 
1822. 

Site. 

Forms  returned  by  post-office,  with  observation— 
“ Not  known." 

Waterford,  Steplien’s-street,  Corpora- 
tion Frco  Grammar. 

Corporation,  annual  payments  of  £46  3s.  Id.  and  £18 
9s.  2d. ; Stat.  3 & 4 "Vic.,  c.  10S  ; Rev.  W.  Downes, 
grant  of  £13  16s.  lid.  a year,  27  Sept , 1787. 

Annuity. 

The  Corporation  have  withdrawn  the  annual  pay- 
ments, and  the  “Downes  Exhibition"  of  £13 
16s.  lid.  a year  is  now  paid  to  the  Waterford 
Diocesan  School,  q.v.  Table  I.,  p.  414 ; also  Report, 
supra,  p.  63. 

Whitochurch,  Ballintaylor,  National, 
Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  484 

The  Boys’,  and  Girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


County  of  Antrim. 


Ahoghill,  Craigs,  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 

_ 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 
school,  which  is  now  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  gave  a building  grant,  but  did  not 
contribute  annually  to  these  schools. 

Ahoghill,  Cullybackey,  . National, 
Boys. 

Ilildare-place  Society,  building  grant,  £50;  Roger 
Casement,  lease  for  one  life  and  91  years,  12  June, 

0 124 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ahoghill,  Cullybackey,  National, 

- 

Same  remark. 

.Ballymoney,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £276  !Ss.  5d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £92  Os.  Id. ; Rev.  R.  II.  Symes,  grant, 
3 March,  1813. 

0 3 28 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  withdrew 
their  grant  in  1860. 

Ballymoney,  Ballygan,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  484 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 
school. 

Belfast,  Frederick-street,  National, 
Infant. 

Fide  Table  I.,  p.  418 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls' 
school. 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  485 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys' 
school. 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Infant. 

Same 

Site. 

Same  remark. 

Camlin,  Ballydonaghy. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13 16s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £17 10s.  Od. ; 

Forms  returned  through  Post  Office,  with  observation 
— “ No  school  at  Ballydonaghy." 

Carncastle,  National,  No.  1.  . 

James  Wilson,  will,  dated  7 May,  1812.  . . 

Rentcharge. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Carncastle,  Killyglen,  National.  . 

E.  MacDonnell  and  R.  Maxwell,  lease  for  61  years, 

Site. 

Same. 

Carrickfergus,  Ballylagan,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £12  18s.  5d. : subscriptions,  £11  Is.  Cd. ; 
John  Wilson,  grant,  26  July,  1823. 

Sile. 

Same. 

Derryaghy,  Parochial.  . . 

Mrs.  Hamill,  bequest,  invested  in  house  property ; 
presumed  grant  of  school  premises. 

and  house 
property. 

Same. 

Derryaghy,  Parochial,  Infant.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Dunagliy,  Clogh.  .... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £50  15s.  4d. ; 
Sampson  Moore,  grant,  21  June,  1825. 

0 2 23 

Same. 

Dunluce,  Bonnyclassagh,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £100  7s.  4d.;  sub- 
scriptions, £50  3s.  8d. ; Earl  of  Antrim,  grant, 
31  July,  1841. 

2 0 0 

The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  withdrew  their  grant 
from  this  school  in  1873. 
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r N.imo  nf  Srhnnl. 

Foundation. 

Observations. 

Kilwaughtcr,  Craiganoone,  National. 

Edward  Jones  Agnew,  grant,  20  Oct.,  1827.  . 

Site. 

Information 

not  supplied. 

Lisburn,  Boys 

Rowley  Hall,  will,  SI  10s.  lOd  a year;  George 
Whitla,  will,  £100,  producing  £5  ; James  Coulson, 
will,  death,  20  March,  1854 ; £100,  producing,  £3. 

S“". 

Lisburn,  Longstone,  Infant. 

Marquess  of  Hertford,  lease  for  99  years,  1855. 

Site. 

Same. 

Lisburn,  Seymour-strect,  Girls.  . 

George  Whitla,  will,  £100;  James  Coulson,  will, 
death,  20  Mar.,  1854,  £50,  producing  £7  10s. 

s*”- 

Lisburn,  Seymour-strcct,  Infant. 

James  Coulson,  will,  death,  20  March,  1854,  £50, 
producing  £2  10s. 

- 

Same. 

Muckamore.  Muckamore,  Abbey. 

Thomas  Thompson,  will,  dated  2Sth  February,  1799, 
£184  12 s.  id.,  subsequently  increased  to  £274 
Os  lid  ; Samuel  Thompson,  will,  proved  10  June, 
1838,  rcntcliarge,  £10 ; presumed  grant  of  site. 

Site  and 
rcntchnrgo. 

Same. 

Fortrush,  Boys 

House  built  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  1831,  aided  by 
subscriptions;  Earl  of  Antrim,  lease  for  99  years, 
1831. 

0 2 0 

Information  i 

lot  supplied. 

Ealoo,  Loughmorne,  National,  No.  2. 

IC.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £20  ; Samuel  Stewart 
and  others,  grant,  2 Sept.,  1820. 

Information  i 

lot  supplied. 

Easbarkin,  Bellagliy,  National.  . 

K.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £20 ; Jas.  M'Williams, 
lease  for  lives,  20  June,  1828. 

Site. 

Information  : 

not  supplied. 

Sbankhill,  Hannalistown,  National.  . 

K.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £80;  John  M'Chance, 
renewable  lease,  1 May,  1828. 

Site. 

This  school  n 

as  discontinued  in  1809. 

Skerry,  Correan,  National.  . 

IC.  P.  Society,  building  grant,  £28 ; W.  Armstrong 
and  others,  lease  for  3 lives,  30  Jan.,  1828. 

Site. 

Information  i 

not  supplied. 

Templepatrick,  Craigarogan,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £270  18s.  5 d, 
Baroness  Longford,  grant,  1 November,  1811. 

2 0 0 

The  Governo; 
their  grant 

rs  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  withdrew 
from  this  school  in  1801. 

ffhitchouse,  St.  John's  Church.  . 

Building  grant  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  £133  7s.  7 d,  subscriptions,  £133  7s.  7 d ; 
John  Thompson,  lease  for  500  years,  1st  June, 
1841. 

Site. 

Information : 

not  supplied. 

County  of  Armagh. 


Armagh,  Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  485.  . . . . 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls. 

Baliymorc,  Parochial 

Very  Rev.  T.  Carter,  grant,  1 April,  1829. 

1 0 17 

Information  not  supplied. 

Ballymoyer,  Girls.  . . . 

Vide  Table  No.  II.,  p.  4S5 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’ 

Ballymoyor,  Lurginoh  or  Lurginall, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £9  4s.  7 d;  subscriptions,  £9  4s.  7d. ; 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  grant  8 July,  1825. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Derrynoose,  Madden,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s  grant,  about  1810. 

2 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Drumcrce,  Mahon,  or  Drumnakelly, 
Adelaide,  Scriptural. 

Rev.  Henry  Willis,  assignment  of  lease  for  a residue 

0 2 7 

Information  not  supplied. 

Eglish.  . 

Primate  Robinson,  grant,  about  1775. 

GOO 

Information  not  supplied. 

Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkhill. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  420 

Rent-  ' 
charge. 

1.  Aghadonove. 

Henry  Alexander,  lease  for  999  years. 

0 2 2 

2.  Churclihill 

Sir  George  Jackson  and  Bishop  of  Meath,  renewable 
lease,  17  July,  1839. 

and  2 sites. 

3.  Churclihill,  Infant.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Information  not  supplied. 

4.  Churclihill,  Sewing. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

5.  Mullabawne 

Henry  Alexander,  lease  for  999  years. 

Site. 

0.  Miillabawnc,  Sewing.  . 

Henry  Alexander,  lease  for  999  years. 

Site. 

7.  Tullamacrievc.  . 

Mr.  Read,  grant,  reserving  yearly  rent  of  £1  9s. 

1 0 Oj 

Kcady,  Tullyglush 

A.  D.  V.,  £40  3s.  Id ; Charles  and  Barry  Fox,  grant, 
19  May,  1829. 

1 2 19 

Letter  from  Rector  states—”  School  not  in  operation 
at  present.  School-house  vested  in  me  as  Rector 
of  the  parish.  House,  Ac , occupied  by  late  school- 

Kilclooncy,  Dcrrycuglian,  National.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £00  9s.  2d ; subscriptions,  £00  9s.  2d  ; 
Andrew  Trow  and  Kenrick  Cope,  grant,  20  June, 
1825. 

. , . 

Information  not  supplied. 

Killevy,  Drumbanaglier,  National, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  0s.  2d ; subscriptions,  £101  10s.  9d  ; 
Maxwell  Close,  grant,  IS  Dec , 1824. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Killevy,  Drumbanaghcr,  National, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Killevy,  Mullaghlass.  . , . , 

Roger  Hall,  grant,  27  Sept.,  1S28 

* 1 * 

Information  not  supplied. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 
PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  III. — County  of  Armagh — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

A.  n.  r. 

Kilmore,  Bottleliill,  Boys.  . 

Vide  Table  No.  IX.,  p.  48G 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Girls' 
school. 

Loughgilly,  Lisdrumchor.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78  9s.  id. ; subscriptions,  £73  16s.  lid.; 
Earl  of  Gosford,  grant,  29  Aug.,  1S25.  . 

Information  not  supplied. 

Mullabrack,  Cabra,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  No.  I.,  p.  430 

- 

Information  not  supplied. 

Shankhill,  Tanaghmore,  National. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £30 ; subscriptions,  £52  Gs.  lOd. ; Charles 
Brownlow,  promise  of  lease,  1G  Dec.,  182G.  . 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Tartarahan,  Teagy,  Girls.  . 

Joseph  Atkinson,  grant,  18  Sept.,  182G.  . 

0 1 0 

Letter  from  Rector  states—"  No  school  here  for  some 
years  past.” 

County  of  Cavan. 

Ballymachugb,  Girls.  . . . . 

Vide  Table  No.  II.,  p.  487 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys 
school. 

Belturbet,  Girls 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d. ; subscriptions,  £80  Gs  Id.; 
Provost  and  Burgesses  of  Belturbet,  grant,  1 Sept., 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Castlerahan,  Kamonan,  Girls.  . 

Fide  Table  No.  II.,  p.  487 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  [with  the  boys' 
school. 

Cavan,  Farnham,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £230 15s.  4d.;  subscriptions,  £230 15s.  4d. ; 
Lord  Farnham,  grant,  1820. 

* ” • 

Information  not  supplied. 

Cavan,  Farnliam,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Kildacleer,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  Sd. ; subscriptions,  £ 17  12s.  2d.  ; 
Bedel  Stanford,  grant,  3 Aug;  1823. 

1 2 10 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kildrum8herdan,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 16s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £8G  18s.  5}d. ; 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  grant,  10  Jan.,  182G. 

1 2 19 

This  school  him  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  and 
the  house  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Master  of 
the  Benbawn  Ewdowed  School  as  a residence. 

Killesliandra,  Derrylane,  Boys.  . 

L L Fund,  £181  12s.  4d. ; subscriptions,  £184  12s 
4d. ; Lord  Farnham,  grant,  11  July,  1825. 

3 0 38 

This  school  not  in  operation  at  present.  Letter  from 
Rector  states  it  is  “ about  to  be  re-opened  under 
National  Board.” 

Kiileshandra,  Derrylane,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Killesliandra,  Portlongfield,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  3d.;  subscriptions,  £138  9s. 
3d. ; Lord  Farnham,  grant,  11  July,  1825. 

3 0 38 

Information  not  supplied. 

Killesliandra,  Portlongfield,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Kilmore,  Boys 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id. ; Lord  Farnham,  presumed 
grant,  about  1810. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kilmore,  Girls 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Slountnugent 

L.  L.  Fund,  £G8  Gs.  2d.  ; subscriptions,  £G0  lfs.  5 d. ; 
C.  E.  Nugent,  grant,  22  Dec.,  1825. 

1 2 19 

Same. 

Stradone . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs.  2d.  ; subscriptions,  £83  Is.  6 d. ; 
Major  Burrowes,  grant,  site,  1820. 

0 2 0 

Letter  from  Rector  states  “ school  closed.  ’ 

Templeport,  Molierlube 

Luke  M’Grath,  grant,  27th  March,  1S2G.  . 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

County  of  Donegal. 

Donaglimore,  National,  No.  1.  . 

Rev.  Sir  John  Leighton,  grant,  1S2G. 

1 130 

Information  not  supplied. 

Donaghmore,  Carrickmagratli.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £20;  subscriptions,  £20  ; Viscount  Lif- 
ford and  James  Armstrong,  grant,  12  Nov.,  1831. 

1 2 19 

s,”. 

Drumliome,  Kosnowlagh.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £15  13s.  lOd. ; subscriptions,  £15  13s.  10d.; 
grant  of  land  by  Colonel  Connolly. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Fahan,  Upper,  Gort,  Boys.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs  Id. ; subscriptions,  £111 13s.  lOd. ; 
Rev.  William  Hawlcshaw,  grant,  IS  Sept.,  1824. 

1 1 6 

s““- 

Falian,  Upper,  Gort,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

Same. 

Killybegs,  Robertson's 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790.  Vide  Robertson 
Endowment,  Table  I.,  page  440.  Robertson  Com- 

E.  M.  Conolly,  grant,  1819. 

Site. 

“ Not  at  present  in  operation.  New  school-house  just 
built,  and  school  about  to  re-open.”  (15  Oct . 
1879). 

Leek,  Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790.— Vide  “Robertson 
Endowment,”  Table  I.,  p.  440.  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
grant,  17  May,  1727. 

2 1 31 

“ Not  in  operation.  House  burnt  by  accident ; funds 
forthcoming  for  new  one,  but  site  not  yet  decided 
on.”  (15  Oct.,  1879). 

Milford,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £270  18s.  5 d.  Ear 
of  Leitrim,  renewable  lease,  l May,  1813. 

3 0 38 

The  grant  to  this  school  was  discontinued  by  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith  in  1873,  and  the  lease  of  the 
premises  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

Moville,  Moville  Upper,  National. 

Kon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1845.  School-house  and  land  secured  for 
residue  of  term  of  years,  subject  to  £4  yearly. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied.  This  school  is  not  now 
on  the  Irish  Society’s  list. 
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TABLES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

PROVINCE  OF  TJ LSTER — continued. 

Table  No.  III. — County  of  Donegal— continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

•Moville  Upper,  Carrickmaquigley. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1847. 

A.mr. 

This  school  is  not  now  in  operation,  nor  is  it  on  the 
present  list  of  the  Irish  Society. 

Kathmelton,  National,  Girls. 

Vide  “ Ramellon,  Robertson's,”  Table  I.,  p.  438. 

- 

The  boys'  and  girls’  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 

Stranorlar,  Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790. — Vide  “Robertson 
Endowment,’’  Table  I.,  p.  440.  Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building  grant,  £41  10s.  9d. ; subscriptions, 
£25;  Rev.  Robert  Butt,  grant,  1829. 

1 0 22 

School  not  in  operation.  Committee  propose  to 
transfer  the  grant  to  Stranorlar  Erasmus  Smith's 
(q.v.  Table  I.,  p.  440). 

Tcmplccronc,  Robertson's.  . 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1790.— Vide  “Robertson 
Endowment,”  Table  I.,  p.  440. 

“ School  not  in  operation.  No  school-house.  Funds 
now  forthcoming,  and  school-house  to  be  built."' 
(15  Oct.,  1879). 

Tullyfern,  Ballinamona,  Robertson's.  . 

Colonel  Robertson,  will,  1 790.  Robertson  Committee, 
building  grant,  £41  10s.  9 d. ; Trinity  College,  £100  ; 
subscriptions,  £40  ; Rector,  grant,  1843. 

1 0 0 

School  not  now  on  Robertson  list.  Information  not 
supplied. 

Tullyfern,  Glenalla,  Boys.  . 

L.  Tj.  Fund,  £23  Is.  Cd. ; subscriptions,  £13  16s.  lid. 
Rev.  George  Vaughan  Hart,  grant,  9 Jan.,  1824. 

1 " " 

Information  not  supplied. 

Tullyfern,  Glenalla,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding. 

- 

Same. 

Council,  17  Ap.,  1824,  £83  Is.  till.  ; land  attached 
to  former  diocesan  school  at  Dromore,  held  in  fee, 
‘'|  Aa  Grand  Jury  presentment,  £923 


ment  of  the  last  head  masler,  and  the  school  pit 
reverted  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Mulho 
Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  48. 


- expended  on  building  about  1830  ; Lord  de 

Clifford,  grant,  1 May,  1826. 

L.  Tj.  Fund,  £40  3s.  let ; subscriptions,  £73  16s.  lid. ; 
Marquess  of  Downsliire,  grant,  25  April,  1821. 

Same  as  preceding 

L.  L.  Fund,  £40  3s.  ld.j  subscriptions,  £138  9s.  3d.; 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  grant,  4 Dec.,  1823. 


2s. 


Dromara,  Moydalgan,  National,  Boys. 


Information  not  supplied. 


Dromara,  Moydalgan,  National,  Girls. 

Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  Boys. 


The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  from  this  school  in  ISOS.  Fur- 
ther information  not  supplied. 

Information  not  supplied. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools  have  been  amalgamated. 


Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Girls.  . 

Drumbo,  Ballymacbrennan,  National, 
Girls. 

Drumbo,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 


Same  as  preceding  as  to  school  premises. 
Vide  Table  II.,  p.  488. 


Building  grant  from  Governors, . 
£120  ; W.  H.  Smith,  grant,  26 


The  connexion  of  the  Governors  of 
schools  with  this  school  was  limit 
grant.  Information  not  supplied. 

Same  observation. 


Drumbo,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Purdysburn,  National,  Boys. 


Same  as  preceding. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Os.  2d. ; subscriptions. 
Narcissus  Batt,  lease  for  90  years,  4 F 

Same  as  preceding.  .... 
John  Koown,  will,  proved  18  May,  1833. 


Information  not  supplied. 


Drumbo,  Purdysburn,  National,  Girls. 
Maghcra,  Parochial.  . 


Rcntclmrge, 


Magheradroll,  Parochial. 


L.  Tj.  Fund,  £33  4s.  7d. ; subscriptions,  £31  7s.  8d. 
Rev.  Chas.  Boyd,  grant,  12  Dec.,  1825. 

I,,  t.  Fund,  £09  4s.  7 d ; subscriptions,  £64  12s.  3d. 
Matthew  Forde,  grant,  17  April,  1824. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  489.  .... 


Same. 


Magherahamlet,  Parochial. 


Magheralin,  Parochial,  Girls. 
Magherally,  National. 


The  Boys'  and  Girls’  schools  have  In 
Information  not  supplied. 


Trustees  of  Meeting-h. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER — continued. 


Table  No.  III. — County  of  Down— continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Michael  Verdon,  will,  proved  23  June,  1831,  rent- 

ltentcharge. 

Information  not  supplied. 

charge  of  £5 ; Mary  Magennis,  will,  proved  17 
May,  1832,  £53  IBs.  lid.,  invested,  and  with  other 
bequests  producing  £23  3s.  lid.  yearly. 

Marquess  of  Downshire,  articles  of  agreement  for 

0 2 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Newry,  Scriptural,  Girls. 

if  Lord  Downshire  live  so  long,  trustees  to  expend 
£200  in  improvements. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Information  not  received. 

Andrew  Nugent,  grant,  11  Feb.,  1824. 

William  Alexander,  will,  proved  13  June,  1S50,  £200, 

Information  not  supplied. 

Saintfield,  Ballyknockan,  National.  . 

since  increased  to  £212,  producing  £0  7s.  2d. 

John  Macouglitry,  lease  for  two  lives,  12  Nov.  1824. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £G1  18s.  lid, ; 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Warrenpoint,  Boys.  . . ... 

grant  of  site,  about  1824. 

Roger  Hall,  grant,  18  June,  1825.  . 

0 3 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Warrenpoint,  Girls 

Same  as  preceding 

— 

Same. 

County  of  Fermanagh. 


Aghalurclier,  Moate,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  450. 

This  school  has  1 

jeen  amalgamated  with  the  Boys'. 

Aghavea,  Littlemouut. 

Kildare-placo  Society,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
£13  lGs.  lid.  j Alexander  Johnston 
promise  of  lease,  25  May,  1820. 

subscriptions, 

Montgomery, 

Site. 

Information  not 

supplied. 

Brookeborough 

Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  will,  proved  lfi 
£100  ; site  presumed  to  be  vested  in 

i March,  1831, 
trustees. 

Site. 

Information  not 

; supplied. 

Clones,  Agbadrumsec. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £4G  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions, 
Rev.  John  Richardson,  grant,  19  Dei 

£30  15s.  4d. ; 
;.,  1S22. 

10  0 

Information  not 

i supplied. 

Devenish,  Levally 

Rev.  Hume  Lawder,  grant,  11  May,  IS 

29.  . . 

1 2 19  ' 

Information  not 

supplied. 

Dn“nlc«ere,i,  F,adi".  . . • 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41 10s.  9d. ; subscriptions 
Governors  of  Vaughan’s  Charity,  j 
1825. 

, £41  10s.  9d. ; 
[rant,  1 Dec., 

1 2 19 

School  discontinued  in  1S52. 

Drumkecran,  Tubrid,  Vaughan's  ! 
Charity,  Girls. 

Tide  Tabic  I.,  p.  450. 

This  school  has 

been  amalgamated  with  tl 

iie  Boys'. 

Enniskillen,  Derryheehan,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  450.  . 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  ti 

lie  Boys’. 

Kinawlcy,  Gortgorgan.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8d. ; subscriptions,  £57  13s.  lOd. ; 
an  acre  of  land  to  be  granted  by  Earl  of  Erne,  1824. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kinawley,  Parochial.  . . • 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8d. ; subscriptions 
Enniskillen,  grant,  28  June,  1823. 

, £60 ; Earl  of 

1 0 0 

Information  nol 

; supplied. 

Tomrcgan,  Parochial.  . . 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vio 
Dr.  James  Clarke,  grant,  10  Dec.,  IS: 

3,  £4G  3s.  Id. ; 

3 0 38 

Information  nol 

“™I“' 

County  of  Londonderry. 


Agliadowey,  National 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1852. 

- 

This  school  is  r 
grants. 

lot  now  on  the  Irish  Society’s  list  of 

Agliadowey,  Mullahiuch,  National.  . 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £38  8s.  2d.  j the  Berosford  family 
and  Ironmongers’  Company,  grant,  about  1823. 

2 0 0 

Information  nol 

; supplied. 

Baliyaghran,  Agherton,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Boys. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £27G  18s.  5 d. ; John 
Cromie,  grant,  21  Dec.,  1812.  . 

2 2 13 

The  grant  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
to  this  school  was  discontinued  in  1SG3,  and  the  lane 
and  buildings  taken  possession  of  by  the  landlord. 

Baltcngli,  Ardmore,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  490.  . . . 

- 

This  scltool  has 

been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £83  Is.  Gd. ; 
Rev.  A.  Ross,  grant,  1 Feb.  1821. 

10  0 

Information  nol 

1 supplied. 

Clondermot,  Culkeeragh. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1836. 

- 

This  school  is 
grants. 

not  now  on  the  Irish  Society’s  list  of 

Cumber,  Lower,  National.  . . . 

I,.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs.;  2d. ; subscriptions,  £92  6s.  2d. ; 
James  Aclieson,  grant,  1 August,  1823. 

Information  no 

t supplied. 

Dunboo,  Fermoyic,  Sunday.  . 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1846. 

- 

This  school  is  n 
grants. 

,ot  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list  of 

Faugbanvalc,  Tcmplemoyle,  Agricul- 
tural Model,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds  ; 
from  1835,  £80. 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society’s  list  of 
grants.  Forms  returned  by  Post  Office  with  obser- 
vation, “ No  such  school  at  Templemoyle.' 
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PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER — continued. 

Table  No.  III. — County  op  Londonderry — continued. 


Locality  and  Namo  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

A.  B.  P. 

Faughanvale,  Willsborougli. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 

- 

Letter  from  Rector  states — ” School  closed  some  years 
ago.  Irish  Society’s  grant  withdrawn." 

Garvagh,  National.  . . , . 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1818,  £5 ; house  built  by  subscription  in 
1844 ; site  vested  in  trustees. 

Site. 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list 
of  grants.  Information  not  supplied. 

Garvagli,  Parochial,  Boys.  . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  80. ; K.  P.  Society,  £62  6s.  2d. ; 
subscriptions,  £64  12s.  3 d. ; Lord  Garvagh,  lease 
3 lives  and  31  years,  8 August,  1823. 

Site. 

Letter  from  Rector  states,  “ No-  such  school.  School- 
house  taken  possession  of  by  Lady  Garvagh." 

Garvagh,  Parochial,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same. 

Killelagh,  Corlcckcy,  National.  . 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1847.  National  Board,  £66  13s.  4d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £38  6 s.  8 d.  j site  vested  in  trustees. 

Site. 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list 
of  grants.  Information  not  supplied. 

Kiilowen,  Laurel  Hill,  Boys. 

R.  Kyle,  will,  18  Oct.,  1831,  premises  and  rentcliarge 
of  £30  per  annum. 

Site  and 
rentcliarge. 

This  school  was  closed  in  1876,  being  unable  to 
compete  with  National  School.  Position  of  school 
premises  unsuitable.  Owner  of  estate  on  which 
rentcliarge  fixed  writes,  “ I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
instructions  as  to  best  way  of  applying  accruing 
endowment." 

Killowen,  Laurel  Hill,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

Same  observation. 

Londonderry,  Bridge-street,  Infant.  . 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1835,  £10. 

- 

Information  not  supplied.  This  school  is  not  now  on 
the  Irish  Society’s  list  of  grants. 

Londonderry,  Fountain-street,  Indus- 
trial, Ragged. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1850. 

- 

Same  observation. 

Londonderry,  Great  James  - street, 
National,  Boys. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  Funds 
from  1842. 

S„m,. 

Londonderry,  Great  James  - street, 
National,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding.  

- 

S„„„. 

Londonderry,  Naylor’s-row. 

Hon.  the^Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  .funds 

- 

Same. 

Macosquin,  Camus  Macosquin,  Boys.  . 

Hon.  thclrisli  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 

- 

Macosquin,  Camus  Macosquin,  Girls.  . 

Same  as  preceding . 

- 

Same. 

Newtownlimavady,  Irish  Green-street, 
National,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  I.,  p.  462 

- 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  tho  Boys’. 

Tamlaglit  Finlagan,  Sunday.  . 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  183S. 

- 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list  of 
grants. 

Templemore,  Ballyoughry. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  grant  of  land  and  annual 
application  of  funds  from  1837. 

6 0 0 

This  school  is  not  now  on  the  Irish  Society's  list 
of  grants.  Information  not  supplied. 

Templemore,  Edenballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Boys. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £903  13s.  10(2. ; 
subscriptions,  £300.  Bishop  of  Derry,  grant,  12 

0 3 23 

The  grant  to  this  school  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  has  been  withdrawn.  Further 

information  not  supplied. 

Templemore,  Edenballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 

Same  as  preceding  as  to  school  premises.  Hon.  the 
Irish  Society  annual  application  offundsfrom  1826. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Templemore, Molcnan,  National,  Boys. 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds 
from  1836.  National  Board,  £165  16s.  8 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £123  5s.  lOd.  Site  vested  in  Trustees. 

0 10 

This  school  has  been  discontinued. 

Templemore,  Molenan,  National,  Girls. 

S,,™„pra,dl„g 

- 

S„m„. 

County  op  Monaghan. 


Aughnamullen,  National.  . 

John  M’Clelland,  grant,  6 Aug.,  1828. 

0 1 13 

Information  not  supplied. 

Magheraclooney,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  Id. ; A.  D.  Y.,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £138  9s.  2d.  Rev.  Patk.  Cumming,  | 
grant,  10  May,  1820. 

i M»‘ 

s*""' 

Monaghan,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Raplioe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher. 

Stat,  12  Elia.,  c.  1,  Ir.  (1570);  Stat.  53  Goo.  III.,  c. 
107,  secs.  22  <fc  24 ; Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council,  1 7 April,  1824.  Grand  Jury  Presentment, 
£500,  Lady  Uossmorc,  donation  of  £100,  arrears 
of  Cairncs’  bequest,  £400,  and  proceeds  of  sale  of 
old  school-house,  £600,  expended  in  building. 
Lady  Rossmorc,  grant  of  site,  11  Nov.,  1823. 

3 0 38 

This  school  ceased  to  exist  in  1878,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  “Irish  Church  Act,  1869,’’  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the  last  Head  Master. 

.... 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  Work  School:  . ^ 

Vide  Monaghan,  Jackson’s  National,  Table  I.,  p.  464. 

Rentcharges: 

> This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  Jackson’s 
National  School,  q.v.  Table  I.,  p.  464. 

Tullycorbct,  Parochial.  . . . J 

Rev.  Morgan  Jcllctt,  grant,  13  July,  1825.  , 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

3 T 2 
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County  of  Galway. 




L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  lOd. ; K.  P.  Society,  £16  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £119  Is.  6^d. ; Very  Rev.  Dean 
Mahon  and  Sir  Ross  Mahon,  renewable  lease, 
8 Mar.,  1826. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Aunaghdown,  Corruiululla.  . . . 

Rev.  Iv.  Hargadan,  will,  death  1821,  £131  12*.  id, 
lent  for  building  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Tuam,  at  £9  Is.  7 d.  a year  interest. 

_ 

Information  not  supplied. 

Auglnim,  Lislicen.  .... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78  16s.  lid.;  subscriptions,  £67  Is.  70. ; 
T.  Wade,  grant,  20  Dec.,  1822. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Cion  fort.  . • » «.  . . 

subscriptions,  Sc.,  £60 ; Bishop  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilraacduagh,  grant,  30  Oct , 1822. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Cummer,  Corrofin.  «... 

L.  L.  Fund,  £14  Cs.  40.  ; subscriptions,  £45  18s.  3d. ; 
Pierce  J.  Blake,  grant,  1 Jan.,  1825. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Eyrecourt,  Endowed.  . . . . 

Rev.  R.  Banks,  will,  prOTed  Sept.,  1730,  £700,  of 
which  £500  invested  in  Government  Stock,  pro- 
ducing £15  a year;  school-house  erected  out  of 
accumulation  of  income,  at  a cost  of  £600,  on  land 
held  under  renewable  lease  from  Lord  Eyre. 

This  school  has  been  discontinued  for  the  past  five 
years.  Letter  from  Rector  states— ' Something 
should  be  done  with  the  premises  and  invested 
capital,  and  not  leave  them  as  they  arc."  1 •«..'< 
Report,  supra,  p.  59. 

Rev.  Neal  Campbell  M'Laclilan,  lease  for  91  years. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 
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PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT — continued. 
Table  No.  Ill — County  of  Galway —continued. 


Locality  and  Narao  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Observations. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Boys. 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £300  14s.  "if. ; sub- 
scriptions, £833  6s.  4d. ; site,  part  of  Governor’s 

- " 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  in  1803.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 

Same  as  preceding 

- 

s„™. 

Killaan,  Woodlawn,  National,  Girls.  . 

Vi  tie  Tabic  I.,  p.  470 

This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’. 

Loughrca,  Piggot's-lane.  . . 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184  12s.  4(i. ; subscriptions,  £270 
18s.  5jd. ; Earl  of  Clanricardc,  grant,  10  May, 

Site. 

Letter  from  Rector  states — “ No  school  in  Piggot’s- 
lane  for  ten  years  past.” 

Omoy.  Kingstown,  Irish  Church 
Missions,  Girls. 

Vide  Tabic  II.,  p.  492 

This  school  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys'. 

County  of  Leitrim. 


Annaduff,  Corrick 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; subscriptions,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
Sir  Josias  Rowley,  grant,  25  July,  1820. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Carrick-on'Shannon 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  Gs.  2d.  ; subscriptions,  £120 ; site 
from  C.  M,  St.  George,  1S24. 

Site. 

Same. 

Carrigallcn,  Drumsliangore,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £72 18s.  id.  -,  subscriptions,  £36  18s.  id. ; 
John  Godley,  grant,  11  Jan.,  1825. 

1 0 0 

Sim,. 

Carrigallen,  Drumsliangore,  Parochial. 

Colonel  Story,  grant  of  site  and  money  for  building, 
amounting,  with  subscriptions,  to  £500. 

Site. 

Same. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41  10s.  9 d. ; subscriptions,  £41 10s.  9d. ; 
James  Barber,  renewable  lease,  1 May,  1824. 

1 0 0 

Same. 

County-  of  Mayo. 


Aghagower,  Knappa,  National.  . 

Marquess  of  Sligo,  lease  for  99  years,  1852. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Aglish,  Cloonkecn 

Alexander  M’Donnell  and  others,  lease  for  three 
lives,  10  Aug.,  1825. 

Site. 

Same. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund,  £$!!  ls.Ojd.; 
subscriptions,  £120;  site  from  Lord  Lucan,  1823. 

Site. 

Same. 

Clarcmorris,  Kilcolman,  Parochial, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £109  10s.  lid. ; subscriptions,  £109  10s. 
lid. ; Rt.  Hon.  D.  Browne,  grant,  8 Nov.,  1827. 

1 2 19 

Information  not  supplied. 

Claremorrls,  Kilcolman,  Parochial, 

Same  as  preceding 

Same. 

■Crossmolina,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Vide  Table  II.,  p.  492 

- 

This  school  lias  been  amalgamated  with  the  Boys’. 

lvillala,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 

Building  grant  from  Governors,  £270  18s.  5 Id. ; 
Bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  grant,  1 Nov., 

1 2 19 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  in  1870.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 

Kilaiorcmoy,  Parochial,  Boys.  . 

L.  L.  F mid,  £92  Gs.  2d. ; subscriptions,  £92  6s.  2d. ; 
Rev.  Jos.  Vcrschoylo,  grant,  20  Oct.,  1823. 

0 3 29 

Information  not  supplied. 

Kihaoremoy,  Parochial,  Girls.  . : 

Same  as  preceding, 

- 

Same. 

Turiough,  Free 

L.  L.  Fund.  £55  7s.  Sd. ; Kildnre-place  Society  and 
subscriptions.  £S8  Is.  6d. ; one  acre  from  Colonel  ; 
Fitzgerald,  1823. 

1 0 0 

Information  not  supplied. 

Westport,  National,  Boys.  . . . j 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d  ; subscriptions,  £1S4  12s.  4d. ; 
Margaret  M'Hugh,  assignment  of  renewable  lease. 

Site. 

Same. 

County  of  Roscommon. 


Ballinasloc,  Irish  Missionary  College.  . J 

Earl  of  Clancarty,  grant,  21  April,  1855,  reserving 
£9  yearly  rent;  subscriptions  invested  in  building, 

goo! 

Information  not  supplied. 

Boyle,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund, £73  1 6S. lid.;  subscriptions,  £110  15s.  4d. ; 
Lord  Lorton,  grant,  3 April,  1822. 

Site. 

Information  not  supplied. 

Elphiu,  Diocesan,  Free.  ... 

Stat.  12  Elissth.,  C.  1 (Ir.),  1570;  Stat,  53  Geo.  Ilf., 
c.  107,  s.  24,  Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council, 

This  school  was  amalgamated  with  Loughrca  Diocesan 
Free  School  and  transferred  to  Sligo  in  1S62.  Vide 
Report,  supra,  p.  52,  and  Sligo,  Elpliin  Diocesan 
Free  School,  Table  I.,  p.  470. 
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PROVINCE  OB’  CONNAUGHT  - continued. 
Table  No.  III. — continued — County  of  Sligo. 


Locality  and  Name  of 


Dromard,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Girls. 

Drumcliffc,  Drum.  . . . . 

Easkey,  Killcenduffe.  . , 

Kilmactiguc.  , { , , , 

Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Boys.  . . 

Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Girls.  . 


Same  as  preceding. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  X.  L.  I,,  l'l 
tions,  £230  13s.  Oil.  ; 
June,  1823. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  L.  L.  Fi 
tions,  £184  12s.  id. ; V 
14  June,  1823. 


; Owen  Wynne,  grant, 


0 Nov.,  1823. 
id,  £02  (is.  id. ; 


The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  in  1863.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 


Information  not  supplied. 
Information  not  supplied. 


The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  withdrew 
their  annual  grant  in  1876.  Further  information 
not  supplied. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  all  Endowments,  in  Ireland  of  public,  or  of  partly  public  and  partly  private  foundation,  and 
the  annual  income  derived  from  public  sources  in  each  case. 

jf0TE. — This  Table  does  not  include  schools  whose  only  endowments  from  public  sources  have  been  building  grants  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  or  from  the  National  Board,  or  annual  aid  from  the  National  Board, 
Parliamentary  Grants  and  Grand  Jury  presentments  for  capitation  fees  under  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  nor  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  statement' of  the  endowment  from  public  sources  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  enclosed  in  brackets  [ ],  in  each  case. 


PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 


Locality  and  Nailio  of  School. 

Foundation  and  Subsequent  Endowments. 

Annual  Incomo 
Publio  Sources. 

Annual  Income 
Private  Sources. 

Observations. 

COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN, 
phmnix  Park,  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School. 

Royal  Letters  Patent,  15  July,  1769  ; Henry  Waddell,  will,  17S3, 
moiety  of  certain  lands  and  bond  debts ; Bishop  Downes,  will, 
proved  16  May,  1794,  rcntcliarge,  £36  18s.  5 J(7. ; sundry 
bequests  and  accumulations  now  invested  in  £5,753  7s.,  £377 
7s.  Sid.,  and  £106  13s.  4(7.  (Sbortall  Premium  Fund)  Govern- 
ment Three  per  Cent.  Stock.  ‘[Annual  Parliamentary  Grant. 
The  grant  for  the  year  1878-9  being  £9,375.) 

£ S.  (7. 

£ Si  d. 

402  13  2J 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  ITS,  and 
Table  /.,  supra,  p.  352. 

Swords  Borough  Schools.  . 

*[Stat.  40  Geo.  III.,  eh.  54;  Commissioners  of  Irish  Union  Com- 
pensation, 13  June,  1803,  assessment  of  £15,000,  increased  by 

721  16  0 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  191,  and 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  354. 

Stock,  Royal  Charter,  18  Feb.,  1804  ] 

CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
Blackliall-place,  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital, and  Free  School  of  King 
Charles  II. 

‘[Corporation  of  Dublin,  grant,  1669,  certain  fee-farm  rents  in 
Stephcn’s-green  and  Oxmantown;  Charles  II.,  charter,  5 
December,  1672] ; Giles  Martin,  grant,  23  June,  1675,  lands  of 
Noddstown,  co.  Tipperary;  Margaret  Trappes  and  John  Wilson, 
grant,  26  Nov.,  1679,  rectorial  tithes  of  Mullingar ; Mrs.  Taylor, 
will;  about  1685,  certain  premises  in  Grangegorman-lane, 
Dublin ; Alderman  John  Preston,  grant,  1680,  of  annuity  of 
£20  from  the  lands  of  Cappalouglilin,  Queen’s  Co.,  settled  by 
Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  at  one-fourth  of  net  annual  rent; 
Bishop  of  Raplioc,  will,  proved  3 Nov.,  1712,  rents  of  certain 
premises  in  Smithfield,  Dublin ; Declaration  of  Trust,  21  Jan  , 
1723,  concerning  certain  premises  purchased  in  North  King- 
street,  Dublin  ; Capt.  Hemmings,  will,  1838,  £2,000,  of  which 
£997  15s.  10(7.  invested ; James  Llewellyn,  will,  dated  1852, 
house  property  in  Itulland-street,  and  £2,680  3s.  Government 
Stock ; £21,294  invested  in  building. 

3,024  12  0 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  175,  and 
Table  /.,  supra,  p.  356. 

Circular-road,  North ; Female 
Orphan  House. 

Charles  Stanley  Monck,  renewable  lease,  reserving  rent,  £S 
18s.  2(7. ; Thomas  Clarke,  lease,  reserving  rent,  £27  13s.  10(7. ; 
Trustees  of  Dr.  Barrett’s  will,  appointment  of  £1,000 ; George 
Burroughs,  will,  proved  21  Feb.,  1824,  £92  6s.  2(7.  a year ; Miss 
Evory,  will,  proved  5 Feb.,  1831,  £25  annuity ; Mary  Handy, 
will,  1848,  amount  realized,  £1,724  14s.  5(7.;  above,  with  accu- 
mulations invested  in  Government  Stock.  ‘[Parliamentary 
Grant  £500  per  annum.) 

500  0 0 

490  6 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  112,  and 
Table  2.,  supra,  p.  353. 

Westland-row,  Itoyal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music. 

1856.  Subscriptions,  &c. ; ‘[Parliamentary  Grant  since  1S70 
£250 ;]  1879,  Ormsby  Vandclcur,  bequest,  £5,000 ; Dr.  Barry, 
donation,  £50,  invested  in  Bank  Stock  and  house  property. 

250  0 0 

Not  stated. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  1S!>,  and 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  SOS. 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 
“Kilkenny  College."  . 

Duke  of  Ormond,  deed,  IS  March,  1684,  granting  Kilkenny 
Mansion  House  and  land  adjoining,  and  £129  4s.  7^(7.  tithes; 
. ‘[Irish  Parliament,  building  grant,  1782,  £5,064.)  The  land  is 
subject  to  a head-rent  of  £5. 

129  4 7J 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  69,  and 
Table  L,  supra,  p.  370. 

Kilkenny, Incorporated  Society's 
Pococke  Institution. 

Geo.  II.,  Charter,  24  Oct.,  1733  ; Geo.  III.,  Charter.  10  Jan., 
1792  ; Baron  Vryliouvcn,  will,  1790  ; James  Somerville,  will, 
1851 ; Topham  Mitchell,  will,  21  Oct.,  1773 ; Very  Rev.  R. 
Stewart,  will,  1774  ; John  Rogerson,  will,  1785 ; other  grantors 
and  testators;  Bishop  Pococke,  will,  10  July,  1763;  ‘[Corpora- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  grant,  25  June,  1774,  20  acres  of  land  and 
annnity  of  £27  13s.  10(7.) ; Anne  Gorman,  will,  1851,  £1,137. 

Maintained 
from  General 
Funds  of 
Incorporated 
Society. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  9 7,  and 
Table.  supra,  p.  372. 

KING’S  COUNTY. 
Bannglier,  Royal  Free  School.  . 

‘[Chas.  I.,  Charter,  10  Sept.,  1629 ; Stat.  14  * 15  Chas.  II.,  chap. 
10  ; Stat.  58  Geo.  III.,  chap.  107,  secs.  11, 12;  Stat.  3 Geo.  IV., 
chap.  79,  s.  8;  school  premises  held  under  lease  for  7 years 
from  1878  at  rent  of  £50.) 

V •• 

- 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  35,  and 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  372. 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH. 
Drogheda,  Blue  School.  . 

‘[Corporation  of  Drogheda,  grant,  28  Sept.,  1826,  rcntcliarge  £42, 
part  of  rentchargc  of  £62  10s.,  remainder  applied  to  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  Boys  and  Infant  schools.)  A sum  of  £1,108,  collected 
in  1860  and  1861,  and  invested  in  Great  Northern  Railway  4} 
per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock.  Site  2 roods,  purchased  in  1862 
by  the  late  Wm.  Cairnes ; present  school  and  premises  erected 
in  1870  by  Thomas  P.  Cairnes. 

42  0 0 

45  0 0 

Vide  Table  /.,  supra,  p.  374. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  all  Endowments  in  Ireland  of  public,  or  of  partly  public  and  partly  private  foundation  and 
the  annual  income  derived  from  public  sources  in  each  case — continued. 


PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER— continued. 


Locality  ami  Name  of  School. 

Foundation  and  Subsequent  Endowments. 

Annual  Income 
Public  Sources 

Private  Sources. 

Observations. 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

A' Mono,  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial, 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

William  Handcock,  grant  of  rentcliarge,  £18  9s.  2d.,  9 Feb., 
1705;  accumulation  of  same,  invested  in  Government  Stock, 
£130;  *[L.L.  Fund,  £32  Cs.  Id. ;]  subscriptions.  £23  Is.  Cd. 
•[Sovereign  and  Burgesses  of  Atlilone,  grant  of  site,  1 July, 
1826.]  Stat.  10.  Geo.  I. 

22  19  2 

Vide  Jteport,  supra,  p.  cs . 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  382. 

M iliingar  Diocesan  Free  School, 
lor  the  Dioceses  of  Meath  and 
Ardagh. 

Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  17  April,  1824  ; Proceeds 
of  Sale  of  former  Diocesan  School  houses  at  Longford  and 
Trim,  £547  is.  lid.,  Government  Stock  in  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ] 

This  school  lias  ceased  to  exist. 
The  dividends  of  the  Govern- 
meut  Stock  mentioned  in 
column  are  accumulating.— 
Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  52 ; d„d 
Table  III.,  supra,  p.  49s. 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW. 

Auglirim,  Cary6fort,  Royal, 
Boys’  and  Girls’  School. 

•[Charles  I.,  Charter,  23  Aug.,  1029;  Stat.  14  and  15  Clias.  II., 
chap.  10 ; Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  chap.  107,  ss.  11  and  12;  Stat. 
3 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  79,  s.  8.  Sheana  estate,  containing 
590a.  0k.  10p.,  statute  measure,  and  £434  11s.  lid..  Govern- 
ment Stock.] 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  45 ; 
Table  /.,  supra,  p.  38,3. 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD. 

Wexforil,  Ferns  Diocesan  Free 
School. 

•[Stat.  12  Eliz.,  c.  1 (Ir.);  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c 107,  ss.  22,  24; 
Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  17  April,  1824.] 
R.  Neville,  grant,  about  1800,  of  land,  at  £46  3s.  Id.,  after 
30  years.  ‘[School-house  built  by  Grand  Jury  Present- 

School  has  ceased  to  exist.  No 
information  obtainable  as  to 
school  - house.  — Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  54 ; and  Table  III. 
supra,  p.  498. 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 


COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

Cork,  Stephen  street,  St.  Ste- 
phen's, or  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

•[Land  held  by  Corporation  for  charitable  purposes  prior  to 
1297  ; Act  of  Corporation  applying  endowment  to  educational 
purposes  prior  to  1656;  Baron  Worth,  confirmatory  grant, 
2 Sept.,  1699  ; Corporation  bond  for  £276  18s  5 d.  Chancery 
scheme  for  management  of  Charity,  1 Aug.,  1851  ] 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  208;  and 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  396. 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK. 

Limerick  City,  Roxborough- 
road,  Female,  Free,  Boarding. 

•[House  built  in  1837  by  Grand  Jury  Presentment  for  the  1 
Diocesan  Free  School  for  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora, 
at  a cost  of  £1,672  15s.  id.]  Fee-simple  of  site  purchased  for 
£400. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  212 ; an tl 
Table  supra,  p.  4 OS. 

Limerick.  Mungret  Agricultu- 
ral Co  lege. 

•[Stat.  11*12  Vic.,  c 111;  £4,079  9s.  7 d,  moneys  recovered 
from  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  of  which  £1,000  expended  on 
purchase  of  farm  held  in  fee-simple,  £1,000  invested  in  Stock, 
and  residue],  together  witli  subscriptions,  amounting  to  £7,500, 
•[expended  in  building].  Stat.  42  & 43  Vic.,  C 220. 

None. 

Vide.  Report,  supra,  p.  211  ; and 
Taole  /.,  supra,  p.  408. 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY. 

Cashel,  St.  John's,  Parochial. 
Incorporated  Society’s  Schools. 

Richard  Price,  grant  of  rentchargc,  £27  13s.  lOd,  24  Sept., 
1745  ; "[Chancery  decree,  charging  £20  a year,  on  Corpora- 
tion estates,  2 Jan.,  1844.)  Geo.  11.,  Charter,  1733.  Geo. 
III.,  Charter,  1792. 

20  0 0 

27  13  10 
and  grants 
from  General 
Funds  of 
Incorporated 
Society. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  98  ; and 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  403. 

Cashel,  National,  Boys.  . 

•[Chancery  Decree,  3 Jan.,  1844,  charging  £180  a year  on  estate 
of  Corporation  of  Cashel ; lease  of  old  Charter  school  pre- 
mises for  75  years  from  17  March,  1845.) 

ISO  0 0 

“ 

Vide  Table  supra,  p.  4 10. 

Clonmel,  St.  Mary's  Incorpo- 
rated Society's,  Parochial. 

Geo.  II.,  Charter,  1733;  Geo.  III.,  Charter,  1792  ; Baron  Vry- 
liouvcn,  will;  John  Somerville.  Topham  Mitchell,  Very  Rev. 
R.  Stewart,  John  Rogerson,  and  other  grantors  and  testators’ 
grants,  devises,  and  bequests ; John  Dawson,  will,  fee-farm 
rent  of  £75  13s.  10 d. ; Sir  C.  Moore,  renewable  lease  of  39a. 
Sr.  1p„  reserving  £11  ISs.  a year,  1747;  ‘(Corporation  of 
Clonmel,  grant,  1707.  £4  12s.  4d.  a year ;]  house  built  at  cost 
of  £252  by  Incorporated  Society,  about  1832,  on  site  secured. 

General 
Funds  of 
Incorporated 
Society. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  08 ; and 
Table  supra,  p.  410. 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD. 

Waterford,  Lady-lane  Schools 
of  Industry,  Girls. 

Margaret  White,  will,  7 Nov.,  1811,  £100;  Corporation  Bond, 
producing  £3  13 s.  lOd.  a year;  Urith  Paul,  will,  £t  ISs.  9d.  a 
year,  28  July,  1810  ; Alice  Quinn,  will,  proved  1 May,  1796, 
£2  15s.  4d.  a year ; interest  on  accumulation  of  income.  £5  Ss 
a year.  ‘[Site  held  under  lease  from  Corporation  for  999 
years  from  20  Aug.,  1797.) 

None. 

18  15  11 

Vide  Table  I.,  supra,  p.  414. 

Waterford,  Stephen  - street 

School,  formerly  Corporation 
Free  Grammar  School. 

•[Corporation  of  Waterford  annual  payments  of  £46  3s.  Id.  and 
£18  9s.  2d.,  Stat.  3 * 4 Vic , c.  108,  s.  102 ; Corporation  pro- 
mise of  lease  for  75  years  from  1862,  at  yearly  rent  of 
£12  18s.  Cd.) 

The  Corporation  have  discon- 
tinued the  annual  payments 
since  1802  — Vide  Report, 
supra,  p.  63  ; and  Table  III., 
supra,  p.  502. 
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Annual  Income 


ocality  and  Name  of  School. 


Foundation  and  Subsequent  Endowments. 


Observations. 


Public  Sources. 


Private  Sources. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 


Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  33,  and 
Table  1 , supra,  p.  426. 


Loughgilly,  Mullaghmore,  Ten- 
antry, School. 


yule  Report,  supra, 
Table  I.,  supra,  p. 


Slat.  10  Geo.  I.  Building  grant  from  Governors. 
•[Corporation  of  Beltu'rbet,  grant,  3 March,' 


,£276 18s.  54(7.; 
IS  13,  site  and 


Salaries  from 
General  Fund. 


Cavan,  Royal,  Free,  School. 


COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 


Vide  Report,  supra, . 
Table  /.,  supra,  p. 


trusts  of  tlieir  estate  of  £00,  to  schools  in  co.’  Donegal.) 

•[James  I.,  Order  in  Council  on  Plantation  of  Ulster,  IS 
James  I.,  Royal  Letters,  dated  30  Jan.,  1013,  21  April,  It 
1 Aug.,  1018 ; Charles  I.,  Charter,  i-5  Dec.,  1027  j Stat.  1 
15  Charles  II..  eh.  10  ; Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  oh.  107,  ss.  ll, 
Stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  cli.  79,  s.  S ; Ecclesiastical  Commission 
grant  of  9a.  2r.  33p.  attached  to  school,  reserving  £22  lls. 
yearly  rent,  1837 ; site  presumed  to  be  granted. 


Ilnphoe,  Royal  Free  School. 


Table  supra,  p.  ' iiO. 


COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH. 
Enniskillen,  Forthill,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English  Schools. 


Vide  Report,  supra , p.  ; 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  450. 


And  grants 

of  Governors 
of  Erasmus 


Enniskillen,  Royal  Free  School, 
Portora. 


•[James  I.,  Order  in  Council  on  Plantation  of  Ulster,  1608  ; 
Royal  Letters,  dated  30th  Jan,,  1613,  21  April,  1614,  1 Aug., 
1G1S  ; Clias.  I.,  Charter,  15  Dec.,  162.7;  Stat.  14  * 15  Chas. 
II-,  c.  10;  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107.  ss.  11  & 12  ; Stat.  Ill , 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  s.  8 ; expended  on  building.  &c.,  at  various 
times,  £8,7S0  12s.  2d.,  prior  to  1857.  and  about  £6.000  since 
in  alterations  and  improvements;  accumulations  of  iucoine 
on  31  Dec.,  1878,  £2,716  4s.  7(7.  Government  Stock,  and 


Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  40, 
Table  1.,  supra,  p.  450. 


COUNTY  OF 
LONDONDERRY. 
Londonderry  (County),  The 
Hon.  the  Irish  Society’s 
Schools. 


•[James  L,  Charter,  March  1613;  Chas.  II.,  Charter,  10  Oct., 
1662  ; annual  application  by  Society,  as  parts  of  the  trusts  of 
their  estates,  of  £2,901  0s.  6d.  to  schools  in  co.  of  Loiulon- 

»[Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  annual  application  of  funds  from 
1875.]  Vide  Londonderry,  supra ; *[IIou.  the  Irish  Society, 
grant,  £1,400  ; subscriptions,  £5,000;  expended  in  purchase 
of  site  and  buildings.) 


irt,  supra,  p. 
. supra,  p.  45 


Londonderry,  Academical  In- 
stitution. 


(£450,  part  of 
Hon.  the  Irish 
Society’s 
grant  to 
sciiools  in 
Londonderry.) 

(£986,  part  of 
Hon.  the 
Irish  Society’s 
grant  to 
schools  in 
Londonderry.) 


Vide  Report,  supra,  p. 
Table  1.,  supra,  p.  45C 


Vide  Report,  supra,  p. 
Table  1.,  supra,  p.  45: 
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Table  IV—  Showing  all  Endowments  in  Ireland  of  public,  or  of  partly  public  and  partly  private  foundation,  and 
the  annual  income  derived  from  public  sources  in  each  case — continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


Ballymena,  Diocesan  School  of  -[Stat.  12  Elis.,  ch.  1,  Ir„  1570  ; stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  ss  22, 
Armagh  and  Connor.  24  ; Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  17  April,  1S24  ; 

Grand  Jury  presentment  ol'  £923  Is.  6(7.,  expended  on 
building,  about  1830];  William  Adair,  grant,  1827. 


COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH. 
Armagh,  Royal,  Free  School.  . 


•[James  I.,  Order  in  Council  on  Plantation  of  Ulster,  1008;  1,506  6 4 

James  I.,  Royal  Letters,  dated  30  Jan  , 1613  ; 21  April,  1614  ; 

1 Aug.  1618;  Charles  I.,  Charter,  15  Dec.,  1627  ; stat.  14  & 

15  Charles  II.,  oh  10  ; stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  ss.  11  & 12  ; 
stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  ch.  79,  s.  S ; expended  on  buildings  and 
improvements,  about  £10,000;  £1,019  16s.  2(7.  Government 
Stock  and  £571  19s.  1(7.  cash  to  credit,  31  Dec.,  1S78.) 

•[Commissioners  of  Education;  1835,  grant  of  salary;  house  Salary  from 


built  on  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate.) 


rents  of 
Armagh  Royal 


column  is  an  annuity  under 
the  provisions  of  “ The  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,’’  and  is  do- 
terminable  on  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  present 
master.  Vide  Report,  supra, 
p.  47,  and  Table  /.,  supra,  p. 


Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  87.  c 
Table  R,  supra,  p.  432. 

Vide  Report,  supra,  p.  37,  c 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  432. 


Donegal  (County),  the  Hon.  the  ‘[James  I.,  Charter  29,  March,  1663;  Charles  II.,  Charter,  1 


Londonderry,  Foyle  College. 
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Table  IV.— Showing  all  Endowments  in  Ireland  of  public,  or  of  partly  public  and  partly  private  foundation,  and 
the  annual  income  derived  from  public  sources  in  each  c&se— continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER —continued. 


PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


COUNTY  OF  GALWAY. 
Tuam,  Diocesan  Free  School.  . 

*[Stnt.  12  Elizt.,  c.  1.,  Ir. ; S 
Order  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  sale  of  old  school  premh 
in  hands  of  Commissioner: 

tat.  63  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  SS.  22,  24  ; 
in  Council,  17  April,  1824 ; proceeds 
ses,  £020  4s.  0<i.  Government  Stock, 
$ of  Education.] 

""  1 

- 

Vide,  Report , supra,  p,  53,  (mi 
Table  I.,  supra,  p.  472. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO. 
Sligo,  Elpliin  Diocesan  Free 
School. 

•[Stat  12  Elizth.,  c.  1,  Ir. ; S 
Order  of  Lord  Lieutcnan 
Church  Act,  1869.) 

!tat.  53  Geo.  III.,  C.  107,  SS.  22,  24  ; 
t in  Council,  17  April,  1824;  Irish 

This  is  an  annuity,  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  1SGD,  anil 
will  determine  on  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the  present 
head  master. 

t ide  Report,  supra,  p.  52,  mid 
Table  I,  supra,  p.  470. 
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Abbe?,  Innislough,  or  Parochial,  Tippe- 
rary, 501. 

Abbey -street,  Armagh,  National.  Armagh, 
424, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Abbestrewry,  Skibbereen,  Cork,  400. 

Abington,  Kishequirk,  National,  Boys, 
Limerick,  500. 

Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  Royal, 
Antrim,  164,  249,  420. 

Academical  Institution,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
donderry, 169,  252,  452. 

Academical  Institution.  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  166,  456,  513. 

Academy,  Belfast,  Antrim,  162,  418. 

Achonry,  Roman  Catholic,  Diocesan 
School,  Bnllaghaderreen,  Mayo,  124, 472. 

Adair,  Fermoy,  National,  Boys,  Cork, 
396,  500. 


Aghada,  Rostellan,  National,  Cork,  398. 

Aghada  Parochial,  Cork,  499. 

Aghaderg,  Parochial,  Down,  487,  505. 

Aghadonove,  Jackson's  Schools,  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  503. 

Aghadowey,  Mullahinch,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 506. 

Aghadowey  National,  Londonderry,  506. 

Aghadowey,  Uingsend,  National,  London- 
derry, 489. 

Agliadown,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Cork,  87,  392. 

Aghadrumsee,  Clones,  Fermanagh,  506 

Aghagower,  Knappa.  National,  Mayo.  509. 

Aghagower,  Letterbrook,  National,  Girls, 
Jilayo,  492. 

Aghagower,  St.  Joseph's,  National,  Mayo, 
492. 

Aghaloo,  Crilly,  Tyrone,  466. 

Aghaloo,  Rahaghy,  National, Tyrone,  491 . 

Aghalureher,  Moate,  National,  Fermanagh, 
450,  506. 

Aghavea.  Littlemount,  Fermanagh,  506. 

Agher,  National,  Meath,  202,  380. 

Agherton,  Erasmus  Smitli’s  English, 
Boys,  liallyaghran,  Londonderry,  506. 

Aghnamallon,  Lisaniskea,  National,  Mon- 1 
aghan,  491. 

Aghnamullen,  National,  Monaghan,  507 

Aghnish,  Ramelton,  Robertson’s  National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Aghold,  Coolkenno,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Wicklow,  87,  388. 

Aglish,  Cloonkeen,  Mayo.  509. 

Agricultural  College,  Mungret,  Limerick, 
21 1, 408,  512. 

Agricultural,  Magheramesk,  Brookfield, 
Antrim,  138,  281,  424. 

Agricultural  National,  Coleraine,  Boliill, 
Londonderry.  456. 

Ahamlish,  Cliffony,  National,  Sligo,  492, 
2.  Girls! 

Ahascragh,  Galuav,  508. 

Ahern  and  Britway  Parochial,  Cork,  499. 

Ahoghili,  Ballymontna,  National,  Antrim, 

Ahoghill,  Craigs,  Parochial,  National, 
Antrim,  484,  502. 

Ahoghill,  Cullybackey,  National,  Antrim, 
502, 

2.  Girls. 

Ahoghill,  Tullynahinion,  National,  An- 
trim, 484. 

Alexandra  College,  Earlsfort-terrace, 
Dublin.  Dublin,  360. 

Allsainls, Parochial,  Robertson's,  Donegal, 
434. 

Altikeeragh  National,  Dunboe,  London- 
derry, 490. 

Anna,  Drumaloor,  Cavan,  486. 

Annaelone  Parochial,  Down,  487. 


Annaeloy,  Inch,  Down,  488. 

AnnadufF.  Corrick,  Leitrim,  509. 
Annadulf,  Lisduff,  National,  Leitrim,  492, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Annagelliffe,  Drumlark,  Cavan,  486. 
Annaghdown,  Corrundulla,  Galway,  508. 
Annahilt,  National,  Down,  442, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Miehan’s,  Na- 
tional, Dublin,  130,  270,  356, 

. 1.  Boys,  No.  1, 

2.  Boys,  No.  2. 

3.  Girls. 

4.  Infant. 

Antrim,  Bush.  National,  Antrim,  484. 
Antrim,  Castle-street,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Antrim,  67,  416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Antrim,  Creavery,  National,  Antrim. 484. 
Arboe  Parochial,  National,  Tyrone,  491. 
Ardbraccan,  Meath,  497. 

Ardcatli,  or  Cloghan,  National,  Garris- 
town,  Meath,  378. 

Ardea,  Lauragh,  Parochial,  Queen’s,  497. 
Ardee.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Louth, 
. 87,  374. 

Ardess,  Magheraculmoney,  Fermanagh, 

Ardglass, Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Down, 
505, 

1.  Boys, 

Ardmore  Parochial,  Balteagh,  London- 

Ardmurchan,  Hayes,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Meath.  497. 

Ardnurcher  Parochial,  King’s,  495. 
Ardstraw,  Clare,  Tyrone,  491. 

Ardvally,  Castleconnor,  Sligo,  474. 
Arklow,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Boys, 
Day,  Wicklow,  98,  276,388. 
Armabreague,  Lisnadill,  Armagh,  486. 
Armagh,  Abbey-street,  National,  Armagh, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh.  Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Armagh,  485,  503. 

Armagh,  Drclincourt,  National,  Armagh, 
216,  281,  424, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh,  Mall,  National,  Armagh.  217, 

281.426, 

1.  Roys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  National, 

Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semin- 
ary, St.  l’atrick’s  College,  Armagh, 

119.426. 

Armagh  Royal  Free,  Armagh,  33,  234, 
• ' 513. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Articlave  National,  Fermoyle,  Dunboe, 
Londonderry,  456.* 

Ariiclave,  Parochial,  National,  Dunboe, 
Londonderry,  490. 

Arvagh  Parochial,  Cavan,  486. 

Ashfield  Parochial,  Cavan,  486. 

Ashford.  Nun’s  Cross  National,  Wicklow, 
206,  .3s*. 

A thlone  Incorporated  Society's,  Ranelagh , 
Institution,  Roscommon,  96,  474. 
Athlone,  St.  Mary’s  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Westmeath,  87,  382, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Attanagh,  Parochial,  Queen's,  481. 


Aughanunshin,  Robertson’s,  National, 
Uonegal,  434. 

Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Armagh,  Armagh,  485,  503. 

A uglier,  Tyrone,  508, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aughnacloy  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Tyrone,  87,  466, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aughnacloy  Wesleyan  National,  Tyrone, 

Aughnahoo  National,  Termonamongan, 
Tyrone,  508. 

Auglinamullen,  Lisaniskea,  National, 
Monaghan,  49 1 1 

Auglirim,  Caryslort  Royal  Free,  Wicklow 
45,  276,  388,  512. 

Auglirim,  Lislieen,  Galway,  508. 

Aught  and  Three  Trees,  National,  Muff, 
Donegal,  438. 


Bai.osy,  Lower,  Rusky,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Tyrone,  87,  466. 

Badony,  Upper.  Cloglierny.  Tyrone,  508. 

Bagnalstown,  Carlow,  478,  493. 

Balbriggan,  Scriptural,  i ublin,  346, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Infants. 

Baldoyle  National.  Dublin,  346,  493. 

Baleek,  Lougbgilly,  Armagh,  486. 

Ballaghadereen,  Achonry  Roman  Catholic 
Diocesan  School,  Mayo,  124.  472. 

Ballinacargy,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Bally  money,  Cork,  499. 

Ballinafid  National,  Multifarnham,Leney, 
Westmeath,  384,  498, 

Balliiialiill,  Kilmoylan,  National,  Lim- 
erick, 404, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinahinch,  National  Kilmore,  Armagh, 

BalHnalack,  Leney,  Westmeath,  498. 

Bailinamara,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
National,  Kilkenny,  495. 

Ba'ilinamona,  Robertson’s,  Tullyfern, 
Donegal,  505. 

Ballinascraw,  Clonbroney, Longford,  496. 

Ballinasloe  Irish  Missionary  College, Ros- 
common, 509. 

Biillinnspilile,  National,  Templetrine, 
Cork,  483. 

1.  Boys, 


Ballinderry, Upper, National,  Antrim, 4 16. 

Ballingarry,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Parochial,  Tipperary,  50 1 . 

Ballingarry,  Sopwell,  National,  Tipper- 

Baliinkillcn  National,  Lorun,  Bagnals- 
town, Carlow,  478. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinlaw,  (Killeolumb)  Ringville 

National,  Kilkenny,  370. 

Ballinode  Parochial,  Tyndavnet,  Mon- 
aghan; 49 1 . 

Ballinorly.  Calry,  Sligo,  492. 

Ballinree,  Sligutf,  Carlow,  478, 493. 

Ballintaylor,  National.  Whitechurch, 

Waterford,  484,  502. 

Ballintoy  National,  Antrim,  416. 

Ballintra,  Drumhome,  Robertson’s,  Done- 
gal, 434: 

Ballisakeery,  Mullafarry,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Mayo,  87,  472. 

Balloughry  National,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  456. 

Ballyaghran,  Agherton,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Boys,  Londonderry,  650. 

3 U 2 
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2.  Girls. 

Ballyburly,  King’s,  495. 

B.illycane'w,  Parochial,  Wexford,  482. 
Ballycarry  National,  Templeeoran, 

Ballyclog,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Ty- 
Ballyclug,  Crebilly,  National,  Antrim, 

Ballyotug.  Parochial,  Antrim,  484. 
I’allyconnell,  Boys,  National,  Cavan,  486. 
Bullycraighogh,  National,  Loughguile, 
Antrim,  485. 

llallyciilnane,  Parochial.  Lislee,  483. 
B:illyuultei‘,  National,  Down,  442. 

I.  Boys, 

liallydelvin,  Ivilmoe  Cork,  483. 
Baliydonaghy,  Camlin,  Antrim,  502, 
Ballydorn,  National,  Killincliy,  I ’own, 
489. 

Bally easborough,  National,  Ballyhalbert, 
Ballyedoek,  National  -Dunsfort,  Down, 

Ballyfeard,  Cork,  499. 

Ballyfln,  Clonenagh,  Queen’s,  380. 
Ballygun,  Bnllmoney,  Antrim,  484,  502. 
Ballygawley,  National,  Inch,  Down,  488. 
Ballygilbert,  National,  Carncastle,  An- 

Ballyhaise,  Castleterra,  Parochial,  Cavan, 

487. 

Bally  halbert,  J oseph  Brown’s  endowment, 
Down,  221,  442. 

Ballyhalbert,  Ballyeasborough,  National, 
Down.  442. 

Ballyhalbert,  Portavogie,  National,  Down, 
442. 

Ballyhale,  Kilkenny,  480. 

Bally harrigan,  National,  Bovevagh,  Lon- 1 
donderry,  49". 

Ballyhegadan,  Ponaghmore,  Queen’: 
497. 

Ballykeel,  National,  Droinore,  Down.  488. 
Ballykinlar,Tyrella,  Carricknab,  National, 
Down,  448, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballyknockan,  National,  Saintfield,  Down. 

' 508. 

Ballylagan,  National,  Carrickfergus,  An- 

Ballyloughan,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  4S6. 
Ballyloughloe,  Baylin,  Westmeath,  4 97. 
Ballyloughloe,  or  Mount  Temple,  Paro- 
chial, Westmeath,  497. 

Ballymacarrett,  National,  Down,  487. 
Ballymacarrett,  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Down,  505. 
Ballymacbrennan,  National,  Drumbo, 
Down,  488,  505. 

Ballymachugh,  National,  Cavan,  487, 


Bally  more,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Kilbride,  Wexford,  498. 

Ballymore,  Old  Clare,  National,  Armagh. 

1.  Boy-'. 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymore.  I'arochial,  Armagh,  503. 

Ballyinoyer.  Armagh,  485,  503. 

Ballymoyer,  Lurginah  or  Lurginall,  Boys, 

Ballvmoyle,  National,  Wicklow,  388. 

Ballyniullen-.  or  Crawfordsburn. National, 

Rallyt’.hca’rragh,  Kiltoraght,  Clare,  481. 

Bally naclough.  Parochial,  Tipperary,  50 

Ballynagashah  National,  Loughguile,  An-1 

Ballvougry,  Templemoro,  Londonderry 

Ballyrashane.  Bally  watt,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Antrim,  484. 

Ballyrashane, National,  Londonderry,  452 

Ballyraltan,  National,  Moville,  Upper 
Donegal,  438 

Bally  roan.  Endowed,  Queen’s.54,  237,380 

Ballyrobin,  National  (No.  2),  Killead,  An 
trim,  422. 

Ballysallagh,  National,  Bangor, Down,  442 

Baliysax,  Curragh  Camp,  Kildare,  370. 

Ballyscullion.  Millquarter,  Grange,  Na- 
tional, Antrim,  485. 

Ballyshannon,  Kilbarron,  Robertson’s 
Donegal.  430. 

Ballysnodd,  National,  Inver.  Antrim,  485 

Ballyvoy,  Culieightrin,  National,  Antrim 

Baliywatt,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Bal- 
lyrashane, Antrim,  484. 

Ballywillin,  Cloyfin,  National,  London- 
derry, 489. 

Balleagb,  Ardmore,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 490,  506. 

Baltinglass,  Stratford  Lodge,  Wicklow, 


Ballymaeormick,  Longford,  49G. 

Ballmagrorty,  National,  Templemore, 
Londonderry,  484. 

Ballymakenny,  Louth,  496. 

Ballymartin,  National,  Borris,  Clonygoose, 
Carlow,  478. 

Ballymena,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Ar- 
magh and  Connor,  Antrim,  47,  244, 

Ballymena,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Antrim,  87,  418, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymena,  Guv’s  Free,  National,  Antrim, 
216,418, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Ballymodan,  Curravarrahane,  Cork,  499. 

Ballymoney,  Ballinacargy,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Cork,  499,  502. 

Ballymoney,  Bailygan,  Antrim,  484,  502, 

Ballymoney,  Culduif,  National  Antrim, 

Ballymontnn,  Alioghill,  National,  Antrim, 

Ballymore,  Clondaliorkey,  Robertson's, 
National,  Donegal,  434. 

Ballymore,  National,  Westmeath,  382. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


5O5 

Bandon,  Endowed,  Cork,  56,  246,  392 
Bandon,  Industrial,  Girls,  Cork,  499. 
Bandon,  Kilbrogan,  Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and  Training  School 
for  Munster,  Cork,  87,  3 *2. 

1.  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Boys, 

2 Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Girls. 
Bandon,  Watergate  Place,  National,  Cork. 
3S2. 

Bangor,  Ballymaconnell,  National,  Down, 
442. 

Bangor,  Ballyniullen,  or  Crawfordsburn, 
National,  Down,  442. 

Bangor,  Ballysallagh,  National,  Down,  442. 
Bangor,  Endowed,  Down,  221,  248,  442. 
Barnahask,  Barragh,  Carlow,  478,  4 93. 
Barragh,  Barnaliask,  Carlow,  478,  493. 

Cork,  482. 


Bantry,  Parochial,  Nati 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Basin  Lane,  Upper,  St.  James’s,  Christian 
Broilicrs,  Dublin,  356 
Basin  Lane,  Upper,  St.  James’s,  National, 
Girls,  Dublin, 356. 

Baylin,  Ballyloughloe,  Westmeath,  497. 
Beetive,  Robiustown,  Meath,  497. 

Beglieve,  Knockbride,  National,  Cavan,  432 
Belfast  Academy,  Antrim,  182,  418 

1.  Classical  School, 

2.  Mathematical  School, 

3.  English  School, 

4.  Writing  School. 

Belfast,  Brown-street,  Antrim,  485. 

1.  Boys, 
v.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Belfast,  Frederiek-street,  National,  Lancas- 
terian,  Antrim,  216,  418. 

Belfast,  Frederiek-street,  National,  Infant, 
Antrim,  592. 

Belfast,  Lilliput-street,  Currie,  National, 
Antrim,  418. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Antrim,  4S5, 


t College,  Antrim,  135, 


Belfast  Method! 

248,  420 

Belfast,  Oxford-street,  St.  Malachy’s,  Chris- 
*!-n  Brothers,  Antrim,  128,  420. 


Belfast,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semin- 
ary, St.  Malaeliy  College,  Antrim,  120, 

1 . Classical  Department. 

2.  English  Department. 

Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Antrim,  164,  24",  420. 

1 . Classical  School, 

2.  Mathematical  School, 

3.  English  School, 

4.  Modern  Languages’  School, 

5.  Writing  School, 

6.  Natural  Science  School. 

Belfast,  Stanhope  street,  National,  An- 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Belfast,  Trinity  Church,  Infant,  Antrim, 
117,485. 

Belfast,  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Antrim,  215,  422. 

Bellaghy,  National,  Basharkin,  Antrim, 
5'*3. 

Bellaghy,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  490. 

1 . Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Beltiny,  Erasmus.  Smith’s,  English, 
Cloghcr,  Tyrone,  87,  466, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls 

Belturbet,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Cavan,  87,  432,  513. 

Belturbet,  Girls,  Cavan,  504. 

Belvedere  Orphan  Institution,  Tyrrell’s- 
pass,  Westmeath,  498. 

Belville,  Montiaglis,  Lurgati,  National, 
Armagh,  430. 

Benbawn,  Kildrumsherdan,  Cavan,  68, 
282,432. 

Bennett-streef,  National,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  458. 

Bcnnett-street,  Sunday,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  458 

Bcrehaven,  Castletown,  Cork.  499. 

Berosford-place,  Coleraine,  Irish  Society’s, 
Londonderry,  284,  454. 

1.  Boys, 

3.  Infants 

Bertrand’s  Charity,  Eceles-street,  Dublin, 


Betnghs 


71,  30". 


, Clane,  Kildare,  65,  273, 


Bethesda,  Orphan,  Girls,  Dorset-street, 
Upper,  Dublin,  1 12,  271,  360. 

Billis  Grange,  Endowed,  Cavan,  432. 

1-  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Billy,  Eagry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

Billy,  Tonduff,  National,  Antrim,  485. 

Birdlull,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Parochial, 
Tipperary,  98. 40S. 

Bishop  Crow's,  Cloyne,  Cork,  66,  277,  392. 

Bishop  Foy's,  Waterford,  Waterford,  213, 
280,  414. 

Blackhall-place,  Blue  Coat  Hospital  and 
Free  School  of  King  Charles  II., 
Dublin,  175,  270,356,  511. 

Blacklion,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 

Blackrock,  Lifford,  National,  Donegal,  438. 

Biackroek,  National,  Dublin,  493. 

1.  Boys, 

Blacquiere  Bridge.  I’hibsborough,  Sunday 
id  Daily,  Dublin,  494. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Blaris,  Down,  505. 

Blarney-lane,  Christian  Brothers’,  Cork, 

Blessington,  National,  Boys,  Wicklow, 

Blue,  Downpatrick,  Down,  221,  283,  414, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Blue,  Bow-lane,  Limerick,  116,  278,  404. 

Hue  Coat  Hospital  and  Free  School  of 
King  Charles  II.,  Blackhall-place,  Dub- 
lin, 175,  270,  356,  511. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Stephcn-street,  Cork, 
208,  278,  396,  512. 

Blue,  Drogheda,  Louth,  274,  374,  511. 

Blue,  Girls,  Waterford,  Lady-lane,  Wa- 
terford, 2 1 5,  2s0,  4 1 4. 

Bohill  Agricultural,  National,  Coleraine, 
Londonderry,  456. 

Bonny  classagh , Erasmus  Smith’s,  English , 
Dunluce,  Antrim,  502. 
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Booterstown  Convent,  National,  Dublin, 
493. 

Borris,  Boys,  Carlow,  4 78. 

Borrisokane,  Parochial,  Carlow,  501. 

Bottlehill,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  486,  504. 

Bough,  Rathvilly,  Carlow,  68,  269,  340, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bourney  Parochial,  Tipperary,  484. 

Bovevagh,  Ballyharrigan,  National,  Lou. 
donderry,  490. 

Bovevagh,  Burnfoot,  National,  London- 

Bow-lane.  Blue,  Limerick,  Limerick,  1 IS, 
278,  404. 

Boyle.  Parochial.  Roscommon,  509. 

Brackley,  ICilclooney,  Armagh,  486. 

Brackna,  National,  No.  1,  Cloonsast,  Batli- 
angan,  King's,  372. 

Bray,  Parochial.  Dublin, -478, 

2!  Girls', 

Bride-street,  St.  Bride’s,  Parochial, 
National,  Dublin,  106,  358, 

1.  Mixed, 

2.  Infant. 

Bride-street,  New,  St.  Peter’s,  Parochial, 
Dublin,  108,  358, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

Brigown,  Parochial,  Mitehelstown,  Cork, 
483. 

Brinny,  Parochial,  Cork,  482. 

Britain  street,  Great,  Alms’  House,  Girls, 
Dublin,  494. 

Britway,  Ahern,  and  Parochial,  Cork, 499. 

Brookeborough,  Fermanagh,  506. 

Brookfield,  Agricultural,  Magheramesk, 
Antrim,  138,  281,  424. 

Brown’s,  Joseph,  Endowment,  Ballyhal- 
bert,  Down,  22 1 , 242 

Brown-street,  Belfast,  Antrim,  485, 

2!  Girls! 

3.  Infant. 

BrulT,  Adelaide,  Limerick,  404. 

Brunswick-street, Great,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
Dublin,  81,  270,  358,  494. 

Bryansfrod,  Down,  505, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Bunbrusna  (Leney);  Parra,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Westmeath,  9 >,  275,  382. 

Buncrana,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Donegal,  87,  434. 

Burlington-road,  Freemasons’  Orphan, 
Girls,  Dublin,  185,  269,  346. 

Burnfoot,  National,  Bovevagh,  London- 
derry, 490. 

Bush,  National,  Antrim,  Antrim,  484. 

Cabiia,  Boys,  Mullabrack,  Armagh,  430, 

Cabra,  Roman  Catnolic  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls,  Phibsborough, 
St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  131,  352. 

Cabry,  National,  Moville,  Upper,  Donegal, 
438. 

Cahir,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Tipper- 
ary, 484, 

2.  Girls’. 

Cahirciveen,  Convent,  National,  Kerry, 
400. 

Cahir,  National,  Kenmare,  Kerry,  402. 

Cahireonlish,  Girls,  Limerick,  500. 

Caledon,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  508. 

Calry,  Ballinorly.  Sligo,  492. 

Calverstown,  Kilcullen,  Davidstown, 
Kildare,  370. 

Camden-street,  Lower,  Pleasants’  Asy- 
lum, Dublin,  187,  270,  358. 

Camlin,  Bally  donagliy,  Antrim,  502. 

Camlin,  laurelvale,  Parochial,  Antrim, 
485, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Camlough,  Killcvy,  National,  Armagh, 

■ 428, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Camolin,  Wexford,  482. 

Camus,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Tyrone,  ■ 
508. 

Camus  Maccsquin,  Macosquin,  London-  j 
derry,  507, 

2.  Girls. 

Capel-street,  Mary’s-abbey,  Girls,  Dub- 
lin, 494. 


Cappagh,  Dunmullan,  National,  Tyrone, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cappagh,  Jlayne,  National,  Tyrone,  466. 

Cappoquin,  Mount  Meliary  Abbey.  Wa- 
terford. 412. 

Cappoquin,  National,  Boys,  Waterford, 
412. 

Cappoquin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  National, 
Waterford,  412. 

Carey's-lane,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Na- 
tional, Girls,  Cork.  499. 

Carhuc,  Kilbrogan,  Cork,  500. 

Carlinstown.  National,  Meath,  376, 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls 

Carlow,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Leighlin 
and  Ossory,  Carlow,  48,  493. 

Carlow,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  120,346. 

Carncastle,  Ballygilbert,  National,  An- 
trim, 485. 

Carncastle,  Killyglen,  National,  Antrim, 

Carncastle,  National,  No.  1,  Antrim,  502. 

•Carnew  National.  Garvaghy,  Down,  488. 

Carnteel,  Edentylone,  Tyrone,  508. 

Carnteel,  Tally var,  Tyrone,  491. 

Carrickfergus,  Ballylagan,  National,  An- 
trim. 502. 

Carrickfergus,  Parochial,  Antrim,  1 1 1,422, 
4S5. 

Carrickmacross,  Grammar,  Monaghan, 

Carriekmagratli,  Donaglimore,  Donegal,  j 
504. 

Carrickmaquigley  National,  Moville,  \ 
Upper,  Donegal,  504. 

Carricknab,  National,  Tyrella,  Ballykinlar, 
Down,  448, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  Leitrim,  509. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Christian  Brothers,  Tip- 
perary, 40.-. 

Carrigallen,  Drumshangore,  National, 
Leitrim,  509. 

Carrigallen,  Drumshangore,  Parochial, 
Leitrim,  50 9. 

Carrigans,  Killea,  Girls,  Donegal,  434. 

Carrigans,  Killea,  Robertson’s,  National, 
Donegal,  434. 

irrignavav,  Dunbulloge,  Cork,  500, 

1.  Boys, 

Cavrowbeg,  National,  Moville,  Lower, 
Donegal,  43S. 

Carrowdore,  National,  Donaghadee,  Down, 

Carrowdoro,  Woburn,  National,  Down, 
534. 

Carrowmore,  Lacken,  Palmer,  National, 

Carrowreagh,  National,  Templcmore, 
Donegal.  440. 

Carysfort,  Royal,  Free,  Aughrim,  Wicklow, 


Cashel,  Convei 


National,  Tipperary, 


1 , Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cashel,  National,  Boys,  Tipperary, 


Cashel,  National.  Kilmacrenan,  Donegal, 
487. 

Castlearehdall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Derryvollen,  Fermanagh,  87,  450. 

Castlebar,  Mayo,  509 

Castlebelhngliam.  Parochial,  Kilsuran, 
Louth,  496. 

Castlecaulfield,  Donaglimore,  Parochial, 
Tyrone,  491,  508. 

Castlecomer,  Collieries,  Kilkenny,  480. 

Castleconnor,  Ardvally,  Sligo,  474. 

Castleconnor,  Scurmore,  Sligo,  474. 

Castlederg, . Edwards’  Charity,  National, 
Tyrone,  466,  508. 

Castlekuock,  Mercer’s,  Dublin,  195,  269, 
348. 

Castlekuock,  Morgan’s,  Dublin,  1 96,  270, 
348. 

Castleknoelc,  Parochial,  Dublin,  109,  269, 
~ ’ 3,348, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Oastlelost,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  481 . 
Castlemacadam,  Parochial,  Kilqucerv, 
Wieldow,  482. 

Castlerahan,  Ramonan,  National,  Cavan, 

Castlcreagii,  Knockbreila,  Down,  499. 
Castleroe,  National,  Macosquin,  I.ondon-- 

Castlc-^street,  Antrim,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English.  Antrim,  87,  416, 

I-  Boys, 

Castleterra,  Parochial,  Bally  liaise,  Cavan, 

Castletown,  Bcrehaven,  Cork,  499. 
Cathedral  Grammar  School,  Bow-lane, 
Limerick,  Limerick,  1 16,  278,  404. 
Causeway,  Killury,  National,  Kerry,  400, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cavan,  Farnham,  Cavan,  504, 

1.  Boys, 


Cavan,  Day  School  of  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Cavan.  432. 

Cavan,  Royal,  Free,  Cavan,  37,  236,342, 

Caw,  Clonderniot,  Londonderry,  452. 
Celbridgo,  Incorporated.  Society’s  Insti- 
tution, Kildare,  95,  273,  370. 
Cliapelizod,  Dublin,  Drummond  Institu- 
tion. 184,348. 

Cliapelizod,  l’almerstown,  Stewart  Insti- 
tution, Dublin,  rl  98,  352. 

Charitable,  Girls,  Clonmel,  Tipperary, 
410. 

Charleville, 'Convent,  National,  Cork,  499. 
Charleville,  Endowed,  Cork,  56,  392. 
Charleville,  National,  Boys,  Cork,  392. 
Christchurch  Parochial,  Christchurch- 
lane,  Cork,  111,  392. 
Cliristchurch-lane,  Christchurch,  Paro- 
chial, Cork,  111,  392. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools  : — 
Belfast,  Oxford-street,  St.  Malachy’s, 
128,  420. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Tipperary,  408. 

Claren  Bridge,  Galway,  470. 

Cork,  Blarney-lane,  Cork,  126,  277, 
392. 

Cork,  Peacock-lane,  Cork,  126,  277, 
394. 

Cork,  Sullivan ’s-quay,  Cork,  126,  277, 


Dublin,  North  Richmond-street,  Dublin. 
479. 

Dungarvan,  Waterford,  280,  412. 

Gorey,  Wexford,  386. 

Limerick,  Limerick,  127,  279,  404, 

1.  St.  John’s. 

2.  St.  Mary’s. 

3.  -St.  Michael’s. 

4.  St.  Munchin’s. 

Newcastle,  Courtenay,  Limerick,  408. 
Newry,  Down,  448. 

Thurles,  Tipperary,  410. 

Waterford,  Mount  Zion,  Waterford, 

Waterford,  St.  Patrick’s,  Waterford, 
128,416. 

Church  Education  Society’s  Model  and 
Training  Schools,  Bandon,  Kilbrogan, 
Cork,  87,  392. 

Church  Mission,  Boys,  Omey  Kingstown, 
Irish,  Galway,  492,  509. 

Churchill,  National,  Fermanagh,  489. 
Churchill,  Infant,  Jackson’s  School,  Pork- 
hill,  Armagh,  503. 

Churchill,  Jackson's  School,  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  503. 

Churchill,  Sewing,  Jackson’s  School, 
Forkhill,  Armagh,  503. 

Churchtown,  Clonkeen,  Louth,  496. 
Churchtown,  Robertson’s,  National, 
Taughboyue,  Donegal,  440. 
lircular-road,  North,  Female  Orphan 
House,  Dublin,  1 12,  270,  358,  51 1. 
Circular-road,  South,  Dolphin’s-barn, 
Scriptural,  Dublin,  479. 

Clabby,  National,  Enniskillen,  Ferman- 
agh, 489. 

Claddagb,  Convent,  National,  Galway, 
Galway,  508. 

Cladybeg,  Kilclooney,  Armagh,  486. 
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Clare,  Ardstraw,  Tyrone,  .491. 

Claremont,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  190,  350. 

Clarcmorris,  Kilcolman,  Parochial,  Mayo, 

2.  Girls’. 

Claren  Bridge,  Christian  Brothers,  Gal- 
way, 470. 

Cleenish,  Gardrum,  'Fermanagh,  489. 

Cleenish,  Lattone,  National,  Fermanagh, 
450. 

Clergy  Daughters,  Irish,  Leeson-park, 
Dublin,  269,  352. 

Clergy,  Sons  of,  Lucan,  Dublin,  493. 

Clifden  Mission,  Galway,  492, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cliffoney,  National,  Ahamlish,  Sligo,  492, 

l'.  Girls! 

Clintifinan, National,  Lougliguile,  Antrim, 
485. 

Clogh,  Clone-:,  Fermanagh,  489. 

Clogh,  Dunaghv,  Antrim,  502. 

Clogher,  Beltiny,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Tyrone,  87  , 466, 


Clogherney,  National,  Tyrone,  508. 

Cloraantagh  or  Tubrid,  Kilkenny,  495. 

Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Boys,  Cork, 
499. 

Clonakilty,  Kilgarriffe,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Cork,  499. 

Clonalvey,  National.  Meath,  378, 497.. 

Clonbroney,  Ballinascraw,  Longford, 496. 

Clondahorkey,  Ballymore,  Kobertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  434. 

Clondalkin,  Convent,  National,  Dublin, 
348. 

Clondalkin,  National,  Boys.  Dublin,  3 18 

Clondermot,  Caw,  Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Clooney,  National,  Girls, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Clooney-terrace,  National, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot, Clooney-terrace, Presbyterian 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Cullceeragh,  Londonderry, 
506. 


Clondermot,  Glendermot,  Londonderry, 

Clondermot,  Gortnessy,  National,  London- 
derry, 452. 

Clondermot,  Grearstown,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 452. 

Clondermot,  liosnagallagh,  National, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  liosnagallagh,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  Londonderry,  452. 

Cloudevaddog,  Tamny,  Parochial,  Kob- 
ertson’s, National,  Donegal,  434. 

Clondrohid,  Macroom,  Crofton’s,  Cork, 
202,  398. 

Clonenagh,  Ballyfin,  Queen’s,  380. 

Clonenagh,  Ivilbricken,  Tenantry  Na- 
tional, Queen’s,  70,  275,  390, 

?.  GUIs! 

Clonenagh,  Trummery,  National,  Queen’s, 
481. 

Clones,  Aghad.umsee,  Fermanagh,  506. 

Clones,  Clogh,  Fermanagh,  489. 

Clonfert,  Galway,  508. 

Clongesh,  Newtownforbes,  Lisnaboe, 
Longford,  274,  374,  496. 

Clongill,  Meath,  497. 

Clonin,  Offerlane,  Queen’s,  481. 

Clmkeen,  Aglish,  Mayo.  509. 

Clonkeen,  Churchtown,  Louth,  496. 

Clonkeen  National,  Limerick,  501, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonmaine,  Loughgall.. National,  Armagh, 

Clonmel,  Charitable,  Girls,  Tipperary, 
410. 

Clonmel,  Christian  Brothers,  Tipperary, 
501. 

Clonmel  Endowed,  Tipperary,  57,  239, 


Clonmel,  St.  Mary’s,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  98, 
280,  410,  512. 

Clonmelsh,  Powerstown,  Carlow,  493. 

Clonmore.  Parochial.  Carlow,  4 ‘3. 

Clontarf  National,  Dublin,  348, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clontarf  Parochial,  Dublin,  493. 

Clontibret,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  491. 

Clontumpher,  Newtownforbes,  Longford, 

Clonygoosc,  Ballymartin,  National,  Car- 
low,  47» 

Clooney,  National,  Girls,  Clondermot, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clooney-terrace,  National,  Clondermot, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clooney-terrace,  Presbyterian  Sunday, 
Clondermot,  Londonderry,  4 >2. 

Cloonsast,  Brackna,  National,  No.  1, 
King’s,  372. 

Clough,  Parochial,  Leskinfcre,  Wexford, 

Cloyfln,  National,  BallywiUin,  London- 

Cloyne,  Bishop  Crow’s,  Cork,  66,  277, 

Crunelly,  National,  Muff,  Donegal,  487, 

Coachford,  Coolacullig, .Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Cork,  499. 

Coleraine,  Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. 169,  252,  452. 

Coleraine.  Beresford-place, Irish  Society’s, 
National,  Londonderry,  284,  454, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Coleraine.  Bohill,  Agricultural  National, 
Londonderry,  4 56. 

Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine,  Killowen-strect,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 454, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Coleraine,  Killowen-street,  Girls,  Lon- 
donderry, 454. 

Coleraine,  Parochial,  Sunday,  London- 

Coleraine,  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday 
Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine,  Stone-row  Free  Evening  and 
Ragged,  Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  Sunday 
Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine.  Tulland’s  Sunday,  London- 

Coleraine  Wesleyan  Sunday,  London 
derry,  454. 

College,  Kilkenny,  59,  245.  370. 

College,  Lismore,  Waterford,  61,  246, 

College,  Foyle,  Londonderry,  167,  246 

College,  Methodist,  Belfast,  Antrim,  135 
248,  420. 

College,  Midleton,  Cork,  62,  239,  398. 

College,  St,  Columba’s,  Whitechurch 
Dublin,  161.  247,  352. 

College,  St  Malaohy’s,  Belfast,  Antrim 
1 20,  2 -0,  420. 

College,  St.  Patrick’s,  Carlow,  120,  346 

Collinstown.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English 
Westmeath,  87,  3S2. 

Collon.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Louth 
87,  374,  496. 

Columbkill,  llathmore,  National,  Long 

Comber,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Down 
87,  444 

Comber,  Moneyrea  National,  Down  488 

Comber,  Tullygirvin,  National,  Down 
488. 

Commons  National,  Killybegs,  Donegal 


Convent,  National,  Cahirci 


Convent,  National,  Cashel,  Tipperary, 410. 
Convent.  National,  Kemnare,  Kerry,  402. 
Convent,  National,  Killarney,  Kerry,  402. 
'Nravent,  National,  St.  Joseph’s,  Longford, 
Longford,  374. 

Convent,  National,  Maynooth,  Kildare. 
370. 

Convent,  National,  Miltowr.,  Kerry,  402. 
Convent,  National,  and  Industrial,  Mount 
St.  Vincent,  Limerick,  Limerick,  134, 
279,  406. 

Convent,  National,  liahoon,  Galway,  470. 
Convent,  National,  Youghal,  Cork,  400. 


Convent,  Presentation,  National,  Dingle, 
Kerry,  127,  400. 

Convent,  Presentation,  National,  Mill- 
street,  Cork,  398. 

Convent.  Presentation,  National,  Mullin- 
gar, Westmeath,  244. 

Convent,  St.  Columb’s,  Londonderry, 
National  No.  2,  Londonderry,  462. 

Convent,  St.  Joseph’s,  Kinsale,  National, 
Cork,  393. 

Conwall  Parochial,  Robertson's,  Letter- 
kenny,  Donegal,  436. 

Coolacullig,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Coachford,  Cork,  499. 

Coolgarrou,  National,  Templeshannon, 
Wexford,  482. 

Cookstown,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 

Coolkenno,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Aghold,  Wicklow,  87,  383. 

Coolock,  Parochial,  Dublin,  348. 

Coolrane,  Offerlane,  Queen’s,  481. 

Coolshinny,  Magherafelt,  Londonderry, 

Coppenagli,  National,  Lurgan,  Cavan, 
487, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Corkbeg,  Whi'egate,  National,  Cork,  400. 

Corleckey,  National,  Killelagh,  London- 
derry. 507. 

Cornwallis-street,  Limerick,  St.  John's 
Parochial,  Limerick,  406. 

Corrawalieen,  National,  Drumreilly,  Lei- 

Correan,  National,  Skerry,  Antrim,  503. 

Corrick,  A nnaduff’,  Leitrim,  509. 

Corrofin,  Cummer,  Galway,  508. 

Conon,  or  Kilmacabea,  Cork,  500. 

Oorruinlulla,  Annaghdown,  Galway,  50S. 

Cosby,  The,  Incorporated  Society’s 
National,  Stradbally,  Queen’s,  98,  275, 
382. 

Courtenay,  Christian  Brothers',  New- 
castle, Limerick,  403. 

Cove  or  Leamcon,  Skull,  Cork,  500. 

Cove,  N atonal,  Cork,  396. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Preparatory,  Boys. 

Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  In  lustrial,  Cork, 

277,  394. 

Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  Parochial, 
Cork.  I 10,  277,  392,  394, 

' 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant  Boys, 

4.  Infant  Girls. 

Craiganorne  National,  Kilwaughter,  An- 
trim, 503. 

Craigaroean.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Teinplopntiiak,  Antrim,  503. 

Craigs,  Par.cliial,  National,  Ahoghill, 
Antr  in,  434,  502. 

Cranagli  Hill,  National,  Killowen,  Lon- 

Crappagh," Aghabog,  Monaghan,  491. 

Crawfordsburn,  National,  Bangor,  Bally- 
mtillenor,  Down,  442. 

Creavery,  National,  Antrim,  Antriiii,  484. 

Crebilly,  Ballyclug,  National,  Antrim, 

Creddanstown,  Killucan,  Westmeath, 
498. 

Creggan,  Parochial,  Jackson’s,  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  426. 

Crievagh,  National,  Lissati,  Tyrone,  432. 

Crilly,  Aghaloo,  Tyrone,  466. 

Crofton,  Clondrohid,  Macroom,  Cork, 
202,  398. 

Croom,  National,  Limerick,  404, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cross,  Fawney,  Lower  Cumber,  London- 
derry. 456. 

Crossdaul,  Tynan,  Armagh,  486. 

Crossdermott,  Pomeroy,  National,  Tyrone, 

Crossdoney,  Cavan,  487. 

Crossgar,  Girls,  Dromara,  Down,  48s. 

Crossmolina,  Parochial,  Mayo,  492,  509. 

Crow’s,  Bishop,  Cloyne,  Cork,  66, 277,  392. 

Crumlin,  National,  Antrim,  422. 

Culdaff,  Grouse  Hall,  Donegal,  434. 

Culdaif,  National,  Ballymoncy,  Antrim, 
434. 

Culfeightrin,  Bally  voy.  National,  Antrim, 

Cullybaekey,  National,  Ahoghill,  Antrim, 
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Culmore,  National,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 458. 

Culmore,  Sunday,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 458. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Parochial,  Londonderry. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Fawney  Cross.  London- 

Cumber,  Lower,  National,  Londonderry, 
508. 

Cumber,  Upper,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Londonderry,  87,  458. 

Cumber,  Upper,  Parke,  Londonderry,  490. 

Cummer,  Corrofln,  Galway,  508. 

Curofin,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Kilna- 
boy,  Clare,  499. 

Curragh  Camp,  Ballysax,  Kildare,  370. 

Curravarraliane,  Ballymodan,  Cork,  499. 

Currie,  National,  Lilliput-street,  Belfast, 
Antrim,  418, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Dalkby,  National,  Dublin,  478, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Davidstown,  Kilcullen,  Calverstown, 
Kildare,  370. 

Deaf  and  Dumb",  and  Blind,  Belfast, 
Ulster  Institution  for  the,  Antrim,  2 1 5. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Derry  and  Raphoe  Dio- 
cesan, Strabane,  Tyrone,  508. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Glashevin. 
Claremont,  Dublin,  190,  350. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys,  Roman  Catholic 
Institution  for,  Glasnevin,  St.  Joseph’s 
Prospect,  Dublin,  131,350. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls,  Roman  Catholic 
Institution  for,  Phibsborough,  St.Mary  ’ 
Cabra,  Dublin,  131,352. 

Dean  and  Curates',  Sunday,  Londonderry, 
Pump-street,  Londonderry,  I GO. 

Dean-street,  St.  Finbar's,  Parochial,  Na- 
tional, Cork, 394 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  498, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Delgany,  Windgates,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Wicklow,  Boys,  87,  3S8. 

Delgany,  Windgates,  Girls,  Wicklow,  499. 

Dempsey’s,  Kells,  Meath,  201,  274,378, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Denmark-street,  St.  Saviour’s  Male 
Orphanage,  Dublin,  131,  271,  358. 

Denn,  Parochial,  Cavan,  487. 

Dernasesk,  Drumkeeran,  Fermanagh,  489. 

Derryaghy,  Parochial,  Antrim,  502. 

Derryagliy,  Parochial,  Infant,  Antrim,  502. 

Derryaghy,  Rushyhill,  Antrim,  485. 

Derry  District,  Model  National,  Temple- 
more,  Londonderry,  464. 

Derry  craw,  National,  Donaghmore,  Down, 


Diocksa  n Free  Scnoois— continued  ■. — 
Limerick,  Roxborough-road,  for  Limer- 
ick,KillalOe,  and  itilfenora,  Limerick, 
49.  501. 

Lon  'omierry,  for  Derry  (Foyle  College), 
Londonderry,  5 1 . 

Mallow,  for  Clovne,  Cork,  51, 500. 
Monaghan,  for  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and 
Clogher,  Monaghan,  51,  507,  514. 
Mullingar,  for  Meath  and  Ardagh, 
Westmeath.  52,498,  512. 

Naas,  lor  Kildare,  Kildare,  52,  495. 
Rosscarberv,  for  Ross,  Cork,  52.  500. 
Sligo,  for  Elpiiin,  Clonfert  and  Kilmac- 
duagh,  Sligo,  52,  244,  476,  509.  514. 
Tuam,  for  Tuam,  ICillala  and  Achonry, 
Galway,  53,244  472,  514 
Waterford,  for  Cashel,  Einly,  Lismorc 
and  Waterford,  Waterford,  53. 
Wexford,  for  Ferns,  Wexford,  54,  498, 
512. 

Wicklow,  for  Dublin  and  Glendalagh, 
Wicklow,  54,  499. 

Diocesan  School,  Waterford,  Waterford, 

Diocesan  Seminaries,  Roman  Catholic,  sec 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries. 
Direen,  Teinpleroe,  National,  Kerry,  404. 
Direendarragh,  Templeroe,  ’National, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Doagh,  National,  Antrim,  485. 

Dolphin’s  barn,  Circular-road,  South, 
Dublin,  479. 

Dominick-street,  Lower,  Presbyterian, 
National.  Dublin,  135,  271.  360, 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Dominick- street,  Lower,  St.  Mary’s, 
Parochial,  Dublin,  360, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Donabate,  Portrane,  Dublin,  National, 
348, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Donadea.  Kildare,  495. 

Donagh,  Parochial,  Glasslough , Monaghan , 

Donaghadee,  Cafrowdore,  National, 
Down,  488. 

Donaghadee,  No.  2,  National,  Down, 
444. 

Donaghadee,  Endowed,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Down,  221,  283,  444. 
Donaghadee,  Killaughey,  National,  Down, 


Donagheady,  Grange,  National,  Tyrone, 
491. 

Donagheady,  Lougliash,  National,  Tyrone, 


Downpatrick,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Down  and  Dromore,  Down,  48,  505. 

Downpatrick,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Down,  87,  444, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dowth.  Alms-House,  Meath,  378,  497. 

Drfie,  Dromara,  Down,  488. 

Drelincourt’s,  National,  Armagh,  Armagh, 
216,  281,  424. 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Dr.  Hall’s,  Nicholas-street,  Limerick,  153, 
4P6,  501. 

Drogheda,  Blue,  Louth,  274,  374,  511. 

Drogheda,  Convent,  National,  Louth, 

Drogheda,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 
Louth,  80,  242,  376. 

Drogheda,  Patrician  National,  No.  1, 
Louth,  496. 

Drogheda.  Patrician  National,  No.  2, 
Louth,  496. 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Louth, 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls, 

Dromara,  Crossgar,  Girls,  Down,  488. 

Dromara,  Dree,  Down,  488. 

Dromara,  Gransha,  National,  Down, 
48-*. 

Dromara,  Moydalgan,  National,  Down, 
505. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromard,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Sligo,  510. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromoleague,  Parochial,  Cork,  483. 

Dromore,  Ballykeel,  National,  Down, 
488. 

Dromore,  Drumlough,  National,  Down, 

Dromore,  Parochial,  National,  Down, 
488. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drum,  Drumcliffe,  Sligo,  510. 

Drumaloor,  Anna,  Cavan,  486. 

Drumbanaqher,  National,  Killevy,  Ar» 
rnagli,  503. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Down,  505. 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Ballymacbrennan,  National, 
Down,  488,  505. 

Drumbo,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Down,  505, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Purdysburn,  National,  Down, 


Derrycughan,  National,  Kilclooney,  Ar- 
magh, 503. 

Derrygonnelly,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Fermanagh,  87,  450. 

Derryhaw,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Tynan,  Armagh,  87,  430. 

Derrykeehan,  Enniskillen,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Fermanagh,  87,  450, 
506. 

Derrylane,  Killeshandra,  Cavan,  504, 

1 Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Derry  lard,  Tartarahan  Armagh,  486. 
Derrylossary,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  499. 
Derrynoose,  Madden  Parochial,  Armagh, 
503. 

Derryvollen,  Castlearchdall,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Fermanagh,  «7,  450. 
Desertoghill,  Parochial,  Londonderry, 
490. 

Devenish,  Levally,  Fermanagh,  506. 
Dingle,  Christian  Brothers,  Kerry,  127, 
160,  400. 

Dingle,  National,  Kerry,  500. 

Dingle,  Presentation  Convent,  National, 
Kerry',  127,  400. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools— 

Ballymena,  for  Armaglt  and  Connor, 1 
Antrim,  47,  244,  416,  513. 

Carlow  for  Leiglilin  and  Ossory,  Car- 
low,  48,  493. 

Cork,  for  Cork,  Patrick’s  Hill,  Cork, 
48,  500. 

Downpatrick,  for  Down  and  Dromore, 
Down,  48,  £05. 


onaghmore,  Bnllyhegadan,  Queen’s,  497. 

Donaghmore,  Carrickmagratli,  Donegal, 

Donaghmore,  Dcrrycraw,  National,  Down, 
488. 

Donaghmore,  National,  No  1,  Donegal, 
504. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Castlecaulfield, 
Tyrone,  491,  508. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Down,  488. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  508. 

Donaghmore,  Sunday  Schools,  Tyrone, 
508. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  482. 

Donaghpatrick,  Meath,  497. 

Donegal  County,  The  J-lon.  the  Irish 
Society’s  Schools,  Donegal,  166,  434, 
513. 

Donegal,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  282,  434 

Donegal,  Townawilly,  Tenantry,  Done- 
gal, 70,  282,  434. 

Donnybrook,  National,  Dublin,  348,  493 

Donnybrook,  National  (R.  C.),  Dublin, 
493. 

D0011,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Lime- 
rick, 404. 

Doran’s  Rock,  Saintfiehl,  Down,  5>’6. 

Dor-et-street,  Upper,  Bethesda,  Orphan 
Girls,  Dublin,  I 12,  271,  3G0. 

Douglas-street,  Presentation  Monastery, ; 
National,  Cork, -483. 

Downpatrick,  Blue,  Down,  221,283,  444, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcar,  Louth,  481. 

Drumchory,  Drumhome,  Donegal,  487. 

Drumcliffe,  Drum,  Sligo,  510. 

Drumcliffe,  Muninane,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Sligo,  87,  474. 

Drumcondra,  Retreat,  Dublin,  478. 

Drumcree,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  384. 

Drumcree,  Mahon,  or  Drumnakelly, 
Adelaide,  Scriptural,  Armagh,  503. 

Drumcree,  Parochial,  Armagh,  485. 

Drumhome,  Drumchory,  Donegal,  487. 

Drumhome,  Robertson’s,  Ballintra,  Done- 
gal, 434. 

Drumhome,  Rossnowlagli,  Donegal,  604. 

Drumkeeran,  Dernasesk,  Fermanagh, 
489. 

Drumkeeran,  Feddins,  Fermanagh,  606. 

Drumkeeran,  Lctterkeen,  National,. 
Fermanagh,  450. 

Drumkeeran,  Tubrid,  Vaughan's  Charity, 
Fermanagh,  222,  284,  450,  506. 

Drumlane,  Parochial,  National,  Cavan, 
487. 

Drumlark,  Annagelliffe,  Cavan,  486. 

Drumlough,  National,  Dromore,  Down, 

Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan 
Daughters  of  Soldiers,  Chapelizod, 
Dublin,  184,  348. 

Drummaul,  Maherabeg,  National,  An- 
trim, 485. 

Drummons,  Scotstjwn,  Monaghan,  464. 
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Drumnagrougli,  Inishmacsaint.  Donegal, 
436. 

Drumnakelly,  Mahon,  or,  Drumcree, 
Adelaide  Scriptural;  Armagli,  303. 
Drnmreilly,  Corrawalleen,  National,  Lei- 
trim, 492. 

Drumshambo,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Kiidress,  Tyrone,  491. 

Drumsbangore,  National,  Carrigallen, 
Leitrim,  509. 

Drumsliangore,  Parochial,  Carrigallen. 
Leitrim,  009. 

Drung,  National, Moville,  Upper,  Donegal, 
438. 

Dublin,  Love’s  Charity,  Dublin,  194. 
Dublin  Protestant  Orphan  Societv 
Dublin,  494. 

Duleek,  Parochial,  Meath,  481. 

Dunagby,  Clogh,  Antrim,  502. 

Dunboe,  Altikeeragh,  National,  London- 

Dunboe,  Articlave,  Fermoyle,  National, 
Londonderry,  456. 

Dunboe,  Articlave,  Parochial,  National, 
Londonderry,  490. 

Dunboe,  Fermoyle,  Sunday,  Londonderry’, 
506. 

Dtmbullogue,  Carrignavar,  Cork,  500. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Duncormack,  Parochial,  Wexford,  498. 
Dundalk,  Convent,  National,  Louth,  481. 
Dundalk,  Endowed,  Louth,  59,  246,  376. 
Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Louth,  87,  376. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dundalk  Incorporated  Society’s  Institu- 
tion, Louth,  96,  243,  376. 

Dundalk,  Christian  Brothers,  Louth,  481. 
Dundrum,  National,  Dublin,  348, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Giris. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Tyrone,  87,  284  , 468, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dungannon,  Royal  Free,  Tyrone,  39,  236, 
468,  514. 

Dunganstown,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  482. 
Dungarvan,  Christian  Brothers,  Water- 
ford, 280,  412. 

Dungiven,  Termed,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 499. 

Dunhiil,  National,  Waterford,  484, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunlavin,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  482, 499. 
Dunluee,  Bonnyclassagh, Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Antrim,  602. 

Dunmanway,  Fanlobbus,  Parochial,  Cork, 
483. 

Dunmullan,  National,  Cappagh,  Tyrone, 
466, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunsaney,  National,  Meath,  497, 


EAcnY,Era=mus  Smith's  English,  National, 
Billy,  Antrim,  485. 

Earlsfort-terracc,  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  360. 

Easkey,  Killecnduff,  Sligo,  510. 

Eccles-street,  Bertrand's  Charity,  Dublin, 
150,  271,  360. 

Eden-Ballymore,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Tem- 
plemore,  Londonderry,  507, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Eden,  Tamlaght,  O’.Crilly,  Londonderry, 
490. 

Edentylone,  Carnteel,  Tyrone,  508. 

Edgeworthstown,  Parochial,  Longford, 


rard's  Charity,  National,  Castlederg, 


Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar,  Clare,  Erasmus  Smit 
80,  241,  390.  continued-. — 

Ennis.  Killaloe,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  ICillylea  Arm 
College,  Clare,  122,  390.  Ililmore,  Am 

Enniscorthy,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  1.  Bovs 

Wexford,  87,  276,  386,  493.  o.  Girl; 

Enniscorthy,  Monart,  Parochial,  Wexford,  Kilmore,  Dow 


Kn  msk  illen , Clabby,  National , Fermanagh, 


Smith’s,  English,  Fermanagh,  87,  450, 

Enniskillen,  Forthill,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Fermanagh,  87,  450,  513, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniskillen  Royal,  Free,  Fermanagh,  40, 


Aghadown,  Parochial,  Cork,  87,  392.  Lou"h"all,  Armaoh  S7  4*8 
Aghold,  Coolkenno,  Wicklow,  87,  388.  Lurgan,  Armagh's?  430  " 

Antrim,  Castle-streot,  Antrim,  87, 416,  l’  Boys  ’ ’ ’ 

>'•  2!  Girls! 

, , -•  Girls.  Moate,  Westmeath,  87,  384, 

Ardee,  Louth,  67,  3/4.  I.  Boys 

Athlone,  St.  Mary's,  Parochial,  West-  2!  Girls! 

meath,  87,  382,  512,  Mountciiarles,’ Donegal,  87,  438. 

I.  Boys,  Newmarket,  Parochial,  Cork,  87,  3: 

- Girls.  Newtownards,  Down,  87,  448, 

Aughnaeloy,  lyrone,  87,  466,  1,  Roy« 

'•  Boys,  o!  (jiHs! 

l.  Girls.  Newtownbarry,  Wexford,  87,  386, 

Badoney,  Lower,  Ruskey,  Tyrone,  87,  1.  Boys, 

Ballis'akeery,  Mullafarry,  Mayo,  87, 472.  Newtownhamiiton,  Armagh,  87,  43 
Bandon.  Ivilbrogan,  Church  Education  1 0 ’ 


Bandon,  Kilbrogan,  Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and  Training  School 
for  Munster,  Cork,  87,  392, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Belturbet,  Cavan,  87,  432,  513. 
Blacklion,  Cavan,  87,  432. 

Buncrana,  Donegal,  87, 434. 

Cloglver,  Beltiny,  Tyrone,  87,  466, 

1.  Boys,' 

2.  Girls. 

Cookstown,  Tyrone,  87,  466, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Collinstown,  Westmeath,  87,  384. 
Collon,  Louth,  87,  374. 

Comber,  Down,  87,  444. 

Cumber,  Upper,  Londonderry,  87,  456. 
Delgany,  Windgates,  Boys,  Wicklow, 
87,  388. 

Derrygonnelly,  Fermanagh,  87,  450. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlimivady,  Pound-lane,  P 
dual,  Londonderry,  87,  464, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Omeath,  Louth,  87,  376. 

Pallas  Green,  Limerick,  87,  408. 
Rathdrum,  Wicklow,  87,  390. 
Ricbhill,  Armagh,  87,  430, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Roscrea,  Tipperary,  87,  410. 
Seaforde,  Down,  87,  448. 

Stranorhir,  Donegal,  87,  440. 
Tamlaght,  Fermanagh,  87,  450. 
Tarhcrt,  Kerry,  87,  402, 

I Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tcmpleshambo,  Wexford,  87,  3S6. 
Timoleague,  Cork,  87,  400. 


Derry vollen  _ Castlearchdall,  Forma-  Tipperary,  Tipperary!  87,  4 1 2. 
Donaahadee  Endowed.  Down.  87.  221.  T1™W2VlS.!?!!na’  GnllS'lasPi<'og,  Car- 


Donaghadee,  Endowed,  Down,  87,  221, 
283,  444. 

Doon,  Limerick,  S7,  404. 

Downpatrick,  Down,  87,  444, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Drumclilfe,  Muninane,  Sligo,  87,  474. 
Dundalk,  Louth,  87,  376, 

1 • Boys,  1 

2.  Girls. 

Dungannon,  Tyrone,  87,  284,  468, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniscorthy,  Wexford,  87,  276,  386. 
Enniskillen,  Derrykeehan,  Fermanagh,  j 
87,  450. 

Enniskillen,  Forthill,  Fermanagh,  87, 
450,  513, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Faughanvale,  Muff,  Londonderry,  87, 
456.  I 

Ferbane,  Tessauran,  King's,  87,  372. 
Ferns,  Wexford,  87,  386.  I 

Geragh,  Cork,  87,  396. 

Qorey,  Wexford,  87,  386,  I 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Gortin,  Tyrone,  87,  468. 

Granard,  Longford,  87.  273,  374. 


Tynan,  Armagh,  87,  430. 

Tynan,  Derryliaw,  Armagh,  87,  430. 
Wexford,  Wexford,  87,  388. 

Wicklow,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  87,  38; 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  Schools 
Drogheda,  Louth,  SO,  242,  376. 

Ennis,  Clare,  80,  24 390. 

Galway,  Galway.  80,  242,  470. 
Tipperary,  Tipperary,  81,  242,  412. 


Dublin,  Brunswick-street,  Great,  81, 

Dublin,  Harcourt-street,  The  High 
School,  81,  240,  362. 

Erril,  National,  Raflidowney,  Queen’s, 
Errigle  Trough,  National,  Monaghan, 


Ennis,  Coffey,  Gaybrook,  Westmeath,  497. 
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Fahan,  Upper,  Gort,  Donegal,  504, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls 

Fanlobbus,  Parochial,  Dunmanway,  Cork. 
4S3. 

Fanlobbus,  Sillaliertane,  Cork,  500. 
Farnham,  Cavan,  Cavan,  504 
1 Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Farra,  Incorporated  Society's  Institution, 
Bunbrusna,  Leney,  Westmeath,  9ii,  275, 
382. 

Farrinthomas,  Murragh,  Cork,  483. 
Faughanvale,  Muff,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Londonderry,  87,  450. 
Faughanvale,  Teinplemoyle,  Agricultu- 
ral, Model,  National,  Londonderry, 

Faughanvale,  Willsborough,  London- 
derry, 507. 

Fawney  Cross,  Cumber,  Lower,  Lon- 
donderry, 450. 

Feddins,  Urumkeeran,  Fermanagh 
Feenagh,  Leitrim,  509. 

Ferbane,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Tess- 
auran,  King’s,  87,  372. 

Ferbane,  King’s,  496. 

Fermoy,  Adair,  National.  Boys,  Cork. 

396,500.  ... 

Fermoy,  St.  Colman’s  College,  Cork 
122,396. 

Fermoyle,  Sunday,  Dunfcoo,  Londonderry 

Fermoyle,  Dunboe,  Articlave,  National 
Londonderry,  456 

Ferns,  Diocesan  Free,  Wexford,  Wexford 

Ferns,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wex 
ford,  87,  386. 

Fethard,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  484,  501 
Fishamble-street,  United  Parochia 
Schools  of  St.  Auiloen,  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  and  St.  Michael  and  St.  John 
and  St.  Werburgh,  Dublin,  105,  272 
360, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant.  ' 

Flower  Ilill,  Naval),  Meath,  274 


Garvaghy,  Parochial,  Down  43 
(iaybrook,  Ennis,  Coffey,  Westmeain,  vji. 
Geragh,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Cork, 
87,  396. 

Geraghsalhtgh.  Templeroe,  National, 
Kerry,  404. 

Glancullen,  National,  Kilternan,  Dublin, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

lasnevin,  Clare  nont,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Dublin,  190,  350. 
lasnevin,  Parochial,  Dublin,  350,  493. 

| Glasnevin,  St.  Joseph's,  Prospect,  Homan 
Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Boys,  Dublin,  131,  350. 

Glasslough,  Donagh,  Parochial,  Monaghan. 

■ 464 

Glasthulc,  Girls,  Dublin,  493. 

Glasthule.  National,  Boys.  Dublin,  493. 
tilenalla,  Tullyfern,  Donegal,  504, 

1.  Boys, 

■ 2.  Girls. 

Glenarm,  National,  Antrim,  435, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

■ Jlenavy,  Fourscore,  Antrim,  422. 
Glenavy,  National.  Antrim,  422. 
Glencolumbkill,  Kobertson's,  National, 

Donegal,  436 

Glendermot,  Church,  Sunday,  Clonder- 
. mot,  Londonderry,  452. 

I Glendermot,  Clondermot,  Londonderry, 

Gienroan,  Badony,  Upper,  Tyrone,  508. 
Gloueester-street.  Lower,  St.  Thomas’s, 

I Parocliial,  Boarding  Girls,  Dublin,  362. 
Glountane,  Kilshannick,  Mallow,  Cork, 

, Golden  bridge,  Dublin,  493. 

Goresbridge,  National,  Boys,  Kilkenny,  480. 

■ Gorey,  Christian  Brothers,  Wexford,  386. 
Gorey,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Wexford, 


Hall's,  Dr.,  Nicholas-strect . Limerick, 
153,  406,  501. 

Hannahstown,  National,  Shnukhll’,  An- 

Ilarcourt-strCet,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  High 
School,  Dublin,  si,  240,  362. 

Harold’s  Cross,  St.  Clare’s  Orphanage, 
Dublin,  1.12,  269, 350. 

Harrington-strcct,  Methodist,  Orphan. 

Girls.  Dublin,  1.37.  272,  .362. 
I-Iartstr.mge-strcct,  Leamy,  Free,  I.irne- 
rick,  209. 


3,  406, 


..  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ilaulbowline  Island, 
robin,  Cork,  409. 

Hayes.  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Ard- 

, murchan,  Meath,  497. 

Heury-street,  Villier's,  Boys,  Limerick, 
210,278,406. 

Henry  street,  Villier’s,  Orphanage  and 
Day,  Girls,  Limerick,  210,  278.  406. 

Hermitage,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Keady,  Armagh,  486. 

Hevey's  Classical,  Mullingar,  Westmeath, 

fevey’s  Institution,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Mullingar,  Westmeath,  202,  275,  384. 

.ibernian  ! loyal  Military,  l’hcenix  Park, 
Dublin,  178,  269,  352,  51 1. 

Hibernian  Marine,  Upper  Merrion-street, 
Dublin.  183,  272,  .364. 

Hill  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Drumbeg,  Down,  505, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Hollywood,  Parochial,  Down,  488. 

Hollywood,  Sullivan’s,  National,  Down, 
"’  "33,446, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Hollywood,  Sullivai 


Forkhill,  Jackson's  Schools,  Armagh 
426,  503. 

1.  Creggan,  Parochial, 

2.  Lisnalea,  Loughgilly. 

Forthili,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Enniskillen,  Fermanagh,  87,450,  513, 

1.  Boys, 

•2.  Girls. 

Fountain-street,  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  Londonderry, 
460.  J ’ 

Fourscore,  Glenavy,  Antrim,  422. 

^°\n  Londondeny>  Londonderry, 

Foy’s,  Bishop,  Waterford,  Waterford, 
213,  280,  414. 

Frederick- street,  National,  Lancasterian. 

Bellast,  Antrim,  216,  418. 

Free,  Royal,  see  Royal  Free. 

Free,  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Blue 
Coat  Hospital,  Blackhall-plaee,  Dublin, 
175,  270,  356,  51  1. 

Freshford,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  495. 
I'riemls  of  Education,  Hill  School,  Paro- 
chial, New  Ross,  Wexford,  386. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Friends  Schools,  see  Society  of 
Friends  Schools. 

Gale,  Holy  Cross,  and  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 501. 

Galway,  Claddagh,  Convent,  National, 
Galway,  508. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Gal- 
way, 509, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Grammar, 
Galway,  80,  242,  470. 

Galway,  Lombard-street,  National,  Free, 
Boys,  Galway,  225,  470. 

Gardrum,  Cleenish,  Fermanagh,  489. 
Garristown,  Ardcathor  Cloghan,  National. 
Meath,  378. 

Gartan,  Robertson's,  Boys,  Donegal,  436. 
Garvagh,  National;  Londonderry,  507. 
Garvagh,  Parochial,  Londenderry,  507. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  GirJs. 

Garvaghy,  Carnew,  National,  Down,  488. 


7,  386, 

2 Girls. 

Gort,  Fahan.  Upper,  Donegal,  504. 

' Boys, 

Girls. 

Gortagarriffe,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
I Kilmaley,  Clare,  499. 

Gortgorgan,  Kinawley,  Fermanagh,  506. 
Gortin,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English/Tyrone 
1 87,463.  ’ 

Gortin.  National,  Boys,  Tyrone,  468. 
Gortnessy,  Clondermot, National,  London- 

Goulanc,  National,  Kenmare,  Kerry,  402. 
Invernesses’,  Rochelle,  Seminary,  Cork, 

. 394. 

Graignaspidog.Tullowmagimma,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Carlow.  87,  346. 
Graigue,  National.  Kilkenny,  480, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

■ Graigue,  National,  Queen’s,  481. 

Granard,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Long- 
ford, 87,  273,  374. 

Grand  Canal-street,  Dublin,  479 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Grange,  National,  Douagheady,  Tyrone, 

Greaglass,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  491. 
Greencastle,  Moville,  Lower,  Parochial, 
Donegal,  4.36. 

Green  Coat  Hospital,  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon, 
Cork,  1 15,  278,  396, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Greerstown,  Clondermot,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 452. 

Grey  Abbey,  Mount  Stewart,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Down,  87,  444. 

Grey  Abbey,  Tullycavey,  National,  Down, 
444. 

Greystones,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  482. 

I Grouse  Hall,  Culduff,  Donegal,  434. 

Guy’s,  Free,  National,  Ballymena,  Antrim, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

1 3.  Infants. 

Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institution,  London- 
I derry,  Londonderry,  224,284,  460. 

addincston-road,  National,  St.  Peter's,  I 


Upper,  Down,  172, 
and  Gale,  Parochial,  Tipperary, 

Howlh,  Borough,  Dublin,  478,  493. 
Howth,  National,  Dublin,  350, 

I 1.  Boys, 

' 2.  Girls. 

Immaculate  Conception,  College  of  the, 
Sligo,  Sligo,  123,  476. 

Inch,  Annaeloy,  Down,  488. 

I Inch,  Ballygawley,  National,  Down,  488. 
Inch,  Kilpipe,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
. Wicklow.  87,  390. 

| Incorporated  Society’s  Schools,  88 
96,  98:— 

Arklow,  Boys,  Day,  Wicklow,  98,  276 
388. 

Athlone,  Ranelagh,  Institution,  Ros 

Bird  hill.  Parochial,  Tipperary,  98,  408. 
Cashel,  St.  John's,  Parochial, Tipperary, 
98,  279,  280,  408,  512, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Celbridge  Institution,  Kildare,  95,  273, 
370. 

Clonmel,  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 98,  280,  410,  512. 

Dundalk,  Institution,  Louth,  96,  243, 

Farra,  Institution,  Bunbrusna,  Leney, 
Westmeath,  96, 275,  382. 

Kilkenny,  Pococke  Institution,  St. 

John’s,  Kilkenny,  95,  273,  372,  511. 
Newport,  Tipperary,  98,  2su,  4 10. 
Primrose,  Grange,  Institution,  Killas- 
piebrone,  Sligo,  9»,  285,  474. 

Ramoan,  Parochial,  National,  An- 

Ray,  Donegal,  98,  282, 440. 

Roscommon,  Ranelagh  Institution, 
Roscommon,  96,  285,  474. 

Santry,  Training  Institution,  Dublin, 
95,  243,  354. 

Stradbally,  “The  Cosby,”  National, 
Queen’s,  9S,  27a,  382. 

Trim,  Meath,  98,  497. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Industrial  Schools 

Artane,  Artane  Castle,  Dublin,  226. 
Belfast,  Hampton  House,  Antrim,  226. 
Belfast,  St,  Patrick’s,  Crumliu-road, 
Antrim,  226. 

Belfast,  St.  Patrick's,  Miltown,  An- 
trim, 226. 

Belfast,  Ulster  Industrial  School  Train- 
ing Ship  (Gibraltar),  Antrim,  226. 

3 X 
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[mdustr r a i.  Schools — continued. 
Blackrock,  Boys’  Home,  Cork,  226. 
P.lackrock,  The  Meath.  Dahlia,  226. 
Bootcrstown,  Dublin,  226. 

Bray,  The  Meath,  Wicklow,  226. 
Cappoquin,  Waterford,  226. 

Cashel,  St.  Francis,  Tipperary,  226. 
Cavan,  St-  Joseph's,  Cavau,  226. 
Clifden,  Galway,  226. 

Cionakilty,  St.  Aloysius,  Cork,  226. 
Cork,  Greenmount,  Cork.  226. 

Cork,  St.  Finbar's,  Sunday’s  Well, 
Cork,  226. 

Cork,  St.  Nicholas,  Cork,  226. 

Cork.  Training  Home.  Cork,  226. 
Drogheda.  House  of  Charity,  Louth, 
Dublin,  92,  Heytesbury-street,  Dublin, 

Galway,  St.  Anne's,  Galway,  226. 
Galway,  Salthill,  Galway,  226. 
Ivillarney,  St.  Joseph's  Home,  Kerry, 
226. 

Kilkenny.  Kilkenny.  226. 

Kinsale.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Cork,  226. 
Limerick,  Mount  St.  Vincent’s  Con- 
vent, Limerick.  134,  226,  279,  406. 
Limerick.  Roxborougli  Road,  Limerick, 
133,  226,  408. 

Limerick.  St  George’s,  Clare-street, 
Limerick,  226. 

Louglirea,  St.  Bridget’s,  Galway  226. 
Merrion,  Dublin,  226 
Moate,  Mount  Carmel,  'Westmeath, 
226. 

Monaghan,  St.  Martha's,  Monaghan, 

New  Ross,  St.  Aidan’s,  Wexford,  226. 
Newtownforbcs,  Our  Lady  of  Succour, 
Longford,  226. 

Ougliterird,  Galway,  226. 

Parsonstown,  St.  John’s,  King's  County, 
226. 

Queenstown,  St  Coleman’s,  Cork,  226. 
Roscommon,  St.  Monica's,  Roscommon, 
226. 

Sandymount,  St.  Mary’s,  Lakelands, 
Dublin,  226. 

Sligo.  St.  Laurenee’s,  Sligo.  226. 
Strabane,  St.  Catherine’s,  Tyrone,  226. 
Templemorc,  St.  Augustine’s,  Tippe- 
rary, 256. 

Thurles,  St.  Louis,  Tipperary,  266. 
Tipperary,  Tipperary,  226. 

Tralee,  Kerry  Home,  Kerry,  226. 
Tralee,  Pembroke  Almshouse,  Kerry, 
226. 


Westport,  St.  Columba,  Mayo.  226, 
Wextord,  St.  Michael’s,  Wexford,  226 
Industry  Schools  of,  Waterford,  Lady 
lane,  Waterford,  414,  512. 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infants. 

Inishargy,  Tubberna-Carrig,  National 
Down,  446. 

Inishmacsaint,  Drumnagrough,  Donegal 
436. 

Innishannon,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Cork,  87  , 396. 

Inniskeel,  Nairn,  Robertson's,  National 
Donegal,  436. 

Inniskeen,  Monaghan,  491. 

Innislongh,  or  Abbey,  Parochial,  Tippe 
rary,  501. 

Inver,  Ballysnodd,  National,  Antrim 

Inver,  Parochial,  Robertson’s,  Donegal, 
436. 

Irish  Clergy  Daughters,  Northbrook 
Road,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin,  269,  352. 
Irish  Society’s,  Hon.  The,  Schools 
Baliyrashane,  National,  Londonderry, 

Car'rigans,  Killea,  Girls,  Donegal,  434. 
Carrigan’s,  Killea,  Robertson's,  Na- 
tional, Donegal,  434. 

Clondermot,  Caw,  Londonderry,  452. 
Clondermot,  Clooney,  Naiional,  Girls. 
Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Clooney  Terrace,  Na- 
tional, Mixed,  Londonderry,  452. 
Clondermot,  Clooney  Terrace,  Presby- 
terian, Sunday,  Londonderry,  452. 
Clondermot,  Glendermot,  Londonderry, 

Clondermot,  Glendermot,  Church, 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  452. 
Clondermot,  Greerstown,  National, 
Londonderry,  452. 


Iwsn  Society's,  nox.  the,  Schools  : — 
continued. 

Clondermot,  Rosnagnllagh,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Rosnagallagli,  National, 
Londonderry,  4.- 2. 

Coleraine,  Academical  Institution, 
Londonderry,  452. 

Coleraine,  Beresford-plaee,  National, 
Londonderry,  454. 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

3.  Infants. 

Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  Sundiy, 
Londonderry,  454 

Coleraine,  Ilillowen-street,  Girls,  Lon- 
donderry, 454. 

Coleraine,  Killowcn  street,  National, 
Londonderry,  454. 

1.  Hoys, 

2.  Girls. 

Coleraine,  Parochial,  Sunday,  London- 
derry, 4 54. 

Coleraine,  Second  Presbyterian, 
day.  Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine,  Stone-row,  Free,  Evening 
and  Ragged,  Londonderry,  451. 

Coleraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  Sun 
day,  Londonderry,  454. 

Coleraine,  Wesleyan,  Sunday,  London 
derry,  4 54. 

Coleraine,  Bohill,  Agricultural,  Na. 
tional  Londonderry,  456. 

Colenine,  Tullands,  Sunday,  London- 
derry, 456. 

Cum-er,  Lower,  Fawney  Cross,  L 
donderry,  456. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 456 

Dunboe,  Articlave,  Fermoyle,  Na- 
tional, Londonderry.  456. 

Greeneastle,  Moville, Lower,  Parochial, 
Donegal,  436. 

Killowcn,  Cranagh  Hill,  National, 
Londonderry,  456. 

Londonderry,  Academical  Institution, 
Londonderry,  456. 

Londonderry,  Balloughry,  National,  | 
Londonderry,  456. 

Londonderry,  Bennett-street,  National, 
Londonderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Bennett-street,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Culmore,  National,  Lc 
donderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Culmore,  Sunday,  Li 
donderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Si 
day,  Londonderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Foyle  College,  London- 
derry, 458. 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterii 
tional  Londonderry,  458. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day, Londonderry,  458 

Londonderry.  Fountain-street,  Re- 
formed Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Lon- 
donderry, 460. 

Londonderry,  Fourtii  Presbyterian, 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Great  James's-street. 
Congregational,  Sunday,  London- 
derry, 460. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street,  Dean  and 
Curates’,  Sunday,  Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  1’ump-street,  London- 

^1.  Girls, 

2.  Infants. 

Londonderry,  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society's,  Sunday,  Londonderry.  460. 

Londonderry,  Racecourse,  National, 
Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Racecourse,  Presby- 
terian. Sunday,  Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Rosemount,  National, 
Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Rosemount,  Sunday, 
Londonderry.  46U. 

Londonderry,  St  Columb’s,  National, 
Londonderry,  460. 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Londonderry.  St.  Oolumb’s,  Convent, 
National  (No.  2),  Londonderry,  462. 

Londonderry,  Second  Presbyterian, 
Sunday,  Londonderry.  462. 

Londonderry,  Strand  Road,  National, 
Londonderry,  462. 


i,  Hon.  a 


, Schools  — 


idonderry,  Third  Presbyterian, 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  462. 
Londonderry.  VVaterside,  National, 
No.  1,  Londonderry,  462. 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  National, 
No.  2,  Londonderry,  462. 
Londonderry,  Waterside,  Reformed 
Presbvterian,  Londonderry.  462. 

■ Londonderry,  Waterside,  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Londonderrv,  Waterside,  Wesleyan, 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  462. 
Londonderry,  Wesleyan,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  462. 

Macosquin,  Castleroe,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Moville,  Lower,  Carrowbeg,  National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Moville,  Lower,  Shrove,  National, 

Moville,  Upper,  Ballvrattan,  National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Moville.  Upper,  Cabry,  National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Moville.  Upper,  Drung,  National, 
Donegal,  436. 

Mud;  Aught  and  Three  Trees, 
National,  Donegal,  438. 

Muff,  Ture,  National,  Donegal,  438. 
Templemore,  Ballymagrorty,  National, 
Londonderry,  464. 

Templemore,  Derry,  District  Model, 
National.  Londonderry,  464. 

'>!  Gilds', 

3.  Infants. 

Templemore,  Shantallon,  National, 
Londonderry,  464. 

Templemore,  Sheriff's  Mountain,  Na- 
tional, Londonderry.  464. 

Irishtown,  St.  Matthew’s  Sunday, 
Dublin,  350. 

acksos's,  National,  Monaghan, 
Monaghan,  464. 

Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkhill,  see  Forkhill, 
Jackson’s. 

Jackson’s  Work  School,  Monaghan, 
Monaghan,  507. 

James’s-slreet,  St.  James’s,  Parochial, 
Dublin.  362. 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Johnstown,  Kildare,  i95. 

eady.  Hermitage.  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Armagh.  486. 

Keady.  Tullyglush.  Armagh,  503. 

Kells,  Dempsey's.  Meath,  201,  274,378. 

. Girls. 

Kenmare,  Convent,  National,  Kerry,  402. 
Kenmare,  Cahir,  National,  Kerry,  402. 
Kenmare,  Shelbourne,  No.  1,  National, 
Kerry,  402. 

Kenmare,  Goulane,  National,  Kerry,  402. 
Kenmare,  Letter.  National,  Kerry,  402. 
Kiffagh,  Kildrumfertori,  Cavan,  487. 
Ivilaeonenagh,  Bere  Island,  Cork,  500. 
Kilbarron,  Robertson’s,  Ballyshannon, 
Donegal,  436. 

Kdbonane,  Miltown.  Faha,  National, 

Kilbonane,  National,  Miltown,  Kerry, 402. 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilbricken,  Tenantry,  National,  Clone- 
nagh,  Queen’s,  70,  275,  38». 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilbride,  Ballymore,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Wexford,  498. 

Kilbride,  Shelton,  Wicklow,  199. 
Kilbrogan,  Carhue  Cork,  500. 

Kilbrogan,  Church  Education  Society’s 
Model  and  Training  School  for  Munster, 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Bandon, 
Cork,  87,  392, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilbroney,  Parochial,  Down,  483. 

Kilear,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  436. 
Kilelief,  Rossglass,  National,  Down,  489. 
Kilclooney,  Brackley,  Armagh,  486. 
Kilclooney,  Cladybeg,  Armagh,  486. 
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Kilclooney,  Derrycuglian,  National. 
Armagh,  50:!. 

Kilcolman,  Parochial,  Claremorris,  Mayo, 
50 9, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilculumb,  Ballinlaw,  Ringville,  National, 
Kilkenny,  370, 

1 .'  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Kilcooley,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Tip- 
perary, 67.  410. 

Kilcornane.  Parochial,  Limerick,  484. 

Kilcrohane,  Sncem,  Free,  Kerry,  483. 

K ileronaghan.  Parochial,  Londonderry,  490 

Kilcullen,  Davids  town,  Calverstown, 
Kildare,  370 

Kildalkey,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Meath,  407. 

Kildacleer,  Parochial,  Cavan,  504. 

Kildress,  Drumshambo,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  National,  Tyrone,  491. 

Kiidrumferton,  ICiffagh,  Cavan,  487. 

Kildrumsherdan,  Benbawn,  Cavan, 
08,  282,  432. 

Kildrumsherdan,  Parochial,  Cavan,  504. 

Kildrumsherdan,  Tullyvin,  Cavan,  08. 


!,  432, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kjltee,  Bath  new,  Wicklow,  4r.<i. 
Kilfinane,  I'nrochial,  Limerick,  501. 
Kilgarriffe,  Parochial,  Girls,  Clonakilty, 
Cork,  499. 

Kilgarvan,  Free,  Kerry,  500. 

Kilglass,  Longford,  490. 

Kilglass,  Sligo,  474. 

Kilgobbin,  Parochial,  Dublin,  478. 

Kilkee,  National,  Clare,  390. 

Kilkenny,  Chapel- lane,  National,  Kil- 
kenny, 495, 

1 Bovs, 

2.  Infant. 


Kilkenny,  College,  Kilkenny,  59,  245 

Kilkenny,  St.  John's,  Incorporated  So 
ciet.v’s,  Pocoeke  Institution,  Kilkenny 

Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Kilkenny,  200 

Kill,  Erasmus.Smith’s,  English,  Kildare 

Killaan,  Woodlawn,  National,  Galway 
470,  509. 

Killaban,  Mayo,  Queen’s  481. 

Killaghtee,  Robertson's,  National,  Don  ega 
436. 

Killala,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Mayo 
509. 

Killarney,  Convent,  National.  Kerry,  402 

Killarney,  Monastery,  National, Kerry, 500 

Killashee,  ErasmusSmith's,  English, Long 

_ ford,  87,  374. 

Killaspicbronc,  Primrose  Grange,  Incorpo 
rated  Society’s  I nstitution,  Sligo,  96 
285,  474. 

Killaughey,  National,  Donaghadee,  Down 

Killea,  Carrigans,  Girls,  Donegal,  434. 

Killca,  Robertson’s,  National,  Carrigans, 
Donegal,  434. 

Killead,  Ballyrobin,  National,  No.  2,  An- 
trim, 422. 

Killedmond,  Kiltennell,  Carlow,  478. 

Killeendulf,  Easkey,  Sligo,  510. 

Killelagh.  Corleckcy,  National,  London, 
derry,  507. 

Killelagh,  Tierkane,  National,  London- 
derry, 490. 

Kiliermogh,  Parochial,  Queen’s,  497 

Killeshandra,  Derrylane,  Cavan,  504, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killeshandra,  Parochial,  Cavan,  487. 

Killeshandra,  Portlongfield,  Cavan,  5114, 

1 Boys, 

2.  Girls 

Killeter,  National,  Termonamongan,  Ty- 
rone, 508. 

Killevy,  Camlough,  National,  Armagh,  428, 

I . Boys, 

2 Girls, 

Killevy,  Drumbanagher,  National,  Ar- 
magh, 503, 

I.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Killevy,  Mullaghglass,  Armagh,  502. 

Killieshel,. Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Ty- 1 


Killinchv,  National,  Down,  446, 

'•Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilioe,  Clontumpher,  Girls,  Longford, 


• Boy  , 

2.  Girls 

Ki  Hough ternane,  National,  Sliguff,  Car- 
low,  493. 

Killowen,  Cranagli  Hill,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 456. 

Killowen,  Laurel  Hill,  Londonderry,  507. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killowcn-street,  National,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
donderry, 454. 

'•  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killowcn-street,  Girls,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
_ donderry,  454. 

KiUucan,  CrcdJanstown,  Westmeath, 

Killucan  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, West- 
meath, 

Kiliuit,  Robertson’s,  Tullaghobegly,  Done- 
gal, 440.  - 

Killury,  National,  Causeway,  Kerrv,  400. 

1.  Hoys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killurin.  Parochial,  Wexford,  498. 
Killybegs,  Commons,  National,  Donegal, 

Killybegs,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  504. 
Killygarvin,  liatlimullen,  Robertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  436. 

Killygordon,  Boys,  Donegal,  487. 

Kiliylea,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Ar- 

Ilillyleagh,  Shrigley,  National,  Down, 

J.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killytnan,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  491. 
Killymard,  Robertson's,  National,  Done- , 
gal,  436. 

Killymarley,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  491. 
Kilmacabea  or  Coron,  Cork,  500. 
Kilmacrenan,  Casliel,  National,  Donegal, 

Kilmacrenan,  Letter,  National,  Donegal, 

Kilmacrenan,  Robertson’s,  National, 
Donegal,  436. 

Kilmactigue,  Sligo,  5 1 0. 
Kilmaley,Gortagarriffe,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Clare,  499. 

Kilmanagh,  Parochial,  Kilkenny.  480. 
Kilmanaheen.  Knnistymon,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Clare,  482. 

Kilmeaden,  Waterford,  484. 

Kilmengue,  National,  Kildare,  370,  495. 
Kilmeeu,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Parochial 
Cork.  500. 

ICilmegan,  National,  Down,  489. 
Kilmessan,  National,  Meath,  497. 
Kilmocahiil,  Parochial.  Kilkenny,  495. 
Kilmoe,  Bailydevlin,  Cork,  483. 

ICilmoe,  Rockisland,  Cork,  483. 
Kilmanogue.  Newborough,  Cork.  500. 
Kilmood,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Down,  87,  448. 

Kilmore,  Ballinahinch, National,  Armagh, 
486. 

Kilmore,  Bally longhan,  Armagh,  486. 
Kilmore,  Buttlchill,  National,  Armagh, 
486,  504. 

Kilmore,  Cavan,  504. 

2 Girls. 

Kilmore,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Ar- 
agh,  87,  428. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

nore,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Down, 

1 Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmore,  Mulladry,  Armagh,  486. 

'•'ilmore,  Mullavilly,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Armagh,  87  , 428. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmore,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  491. 


Kilmoremoy,  Parochial,  Mavo,  son. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmnrry,  Parochial,  Clare.  499. 
Kilnaboy,  Curofin,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  Clare.  499. 

Kilnagross,  National,  Cork,  500. 
Kilnahue,  HoRyfprt,  Parochial,  Wexford, 

Kilnamanagh,  Parochial  Wexford.  41s. 
‘Kilpipe,  Inch,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Wicklovv,  87,  390. 

Kilqueeny,  Cnstlemacadam,  Wicklow, 

Kilranelagh  andSpynans,  Wicklow.  499. 
Kilrush,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Englbh,  Clare, 

Kilsuran,  Castiebellingham,  Parochial, 
Louth,  496. 

Kilshannick, . Mallow,  Glountanc,  Cork, 

Kilskeery,  Tyrone.  468. 

Kiheevogue.  Welchtown,  Robertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  436 
Kiltegan,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Wicklow,  87,  390. 

Killenanlen.  Parochial,  Clare.  499. 
Kiltennell.  Killedmond,  Carlow,  178 
Kiltennell,  Prospect,  Parochial,  W exford, 
432. 

I.  Boys, 

2 Girls 

Kilternan,  Glancullen,  National,  Dublin, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilternan,  Scalp,  Dublin,  478. 
Kilwaterinoy,  Saperton,  Waterford.  502. 
Kilwaughter,  Craiganorne,  National, 

Antrim,  503. 

ilwaughter,  National,  Antrim,  422,  424. 
I-  Boys, 

Kilworth,  Parncliial,  Cork.  67,  396. 
lvinawley,  Gortgorgan,  Fermanagh,  506. 
Kinawley,  Parochial,  Fermanagh,  506. 
King’s  Inn-street,  National*  Convent,  Dub- 
lin, 362,  494. 

King-street,  North,  St.  Pauls,  Parochial, 
Dublin.  362. 

King’s  Island,  Tenantry,  National, 
Tyrone,  70,  468,  514. 

Kingstown,  Irish  Church  Mission,  Oiney, 
Galway,  492,  609. 

Kinnegad,  Westmeath,  498. 

Kinnigce,  Erasmus  Smith's.  English, 
Loughgall,  Armagh,  486. 

Kinnilty,  King’s,  496. 

Kinsale,  Endowed,  Cork,  60,  398. 

ICinsale,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  National, 
Cork,  398. 

Kishequirk,  Abington,  National,  Boys, 
Limerick,  500. 

Kn  ippa,  National,  Aghagower,  Mayo,  509. 
Knight's  Endowed,  Patrick’s-close,  Soutli, 
Dublin,  272,  366. 

Knockbride,  Beglievc,  National,  Cavan, 

Knockbrcda,  Castlerea,  Down,  489. 
Knockdrum,  National,  Mullingar,  Rath- 
connell,  Westmeath,  384. 

Knuttery  National,  Rahan,  Mallow,  Cork, 
159,  398. 

2.  Girls. 

■vcken,  Carrowmore,  Palmer  National, 
Mayo,  472. 

Lady-lane,  Blue,  Girls,  Waterford, Water- 
ford, 215,  280,  414. 

Lady- lane,  Schools  of  Industry,  Water- 
ford, Waterford,  414. 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infants. 

Lancasterian,  National,  Frederick  street 
Belfast,  Antrim,  216,  418. 

Lattone,  Cleenish,  National,  Fermanagh 

Lauragh  Parochial,  Ardea,  Queen's,  497. 
Laurel  Hill,  Killowen,  Londonderry,  507. 

:.  Girls. 

Laurelvale,  Parochial,  Camlin,  Antrim, 
485. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Leameon,  Cove,  or  Skull,  Cork,  500. 
Leamy,  Free,  Hartstronge-stroet,  Lime- 
rick, 209,  278,  406. 

1.  Boys, 


Girls. 


} X 2 
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i04.  Lisnaboe,  Clongesh,  Newtownforbes,  Londondi 

ne,  491.  Longford,  ‘274, 374.  Londoi 

):id,  Irish  Lisnadill,  Armabreague,  Armagh,  486. 

269,  352.  Li'snadill,  Parochial,  National,  Armagh, 

479.  428.  Londondi 

493.  I.isnagry,  National,  Girls, Stradbally,  Lim-  Londoi 

1' Society  of  erick,  501.  Londondi 

iieen’s,  143,  Lisnalea,  Forkhill,  Jackson’s,  Armagh,  byteria 

426.  Londondi 

a,  Donegal,  Lisnamintry,  Scagoe,  Armagh,  486.  byteria 

Lisnamuck,  National,  Maghera,  London-  Londondi 
derrv,  ion,  day,  L 

1 Hoys,  Londondi 

2.  Girls.  derry, 

lid, National,  Lisnaskea,  Tully,  National,  Fermanagh,  Longford 


Limerick.  Christian  Brothers,  see  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  Schools  anil,  501. 

Limerick,  llartstronge-stree:,  Leamy’s 
Free,  Limerick,  209,  278,406, 

Girls’ 

Limerick,  Henry-street,  Villiers’,  Lime- 
rick. 210,  278,  406, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Orphanage,  Girls. 

Limerirk,  Killaloe,  and  Ktlfenora,  Dioce- 
san Free  School  for,  Boxboro.ugh-road, 
Limerick.  4 9,  501. 

Limerick,  Marv-strect,  Dr.  Hull’s,  501. 

Limerick,  Mount  St.  Vincent’s  Convent, 
National  and  Industrial,  Limerick,  134, 
279,  406. 

Limerick,  Mungrct  Agricultural  College, 
211,  408,  512. 

Limerick,  Nicholas  street,  Villiers’,  Na- 
tional, Girls,  501. 

Limerick,  ltoxhorougli-road,  Female, Free, 
Boarding,  Limerick,  212,  279,  408,  512. 

Limerick,  lioxborougli-road,  Industrial, 
Limerick,  133,  408. 

Limerick,  Soxton-slreet,  Presentation 


Limerick,  St.  Munch  in’s,  Villers’, National, 
Nieholas-street,  Limerick,  210,  408. 

Lisaniskea,  National,  Aghnamullen,  Mon- 1 
aghan,  491 

Lisanure,  Donagheloney,  Down,  448. 

Lisburn,  Boys,  Antrim,  503. 

Lisburn,  Longstone,  Infant.  Antrim,  503. 

Lisburn,  Scvmour-slreet,  Antrim,  503, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding 
School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Antrim, 
140.  281,  424. 

Lisdrumclior,  Lougligilly.  Armagh,  504. 

Lisdutf,  National,  AnnadufF,  Leitiim,  492, 

I.  Boys, 

Lisheen.  Augh'rini,  Galway,  508. 

Lislee,  Ballyculnane,  Parochial,  Cork, 
483. 

Lismore,  College,  Waterford,  61,  246, 


Lisson,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Lon- 
donderry, 87,  456. 

Little  Island,  National.  Cork,  483. 

Littlemount,  Aghavea, Fermanagh,  506. 

Londonderry  Academical  Institution, 
Londonderry,  168,  513,  456. 

Londonderry,  Balloughry,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 456. 

Londonderry,  Bennett-street,  National, 
Londonderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  Bennett-street,  Sunday, 
Londonderry.  458. 

Londonderry,  Bridge-street,  Infant,  Lon- 

Londonderry  (County),  the  Hon.  the 
Irish  Society’s  Schools,  Londonderry, 
166,  456,  513. 

Londonderry',  Culmore,  National,  London- 
derry. 458. 

Londonderry,  Culmore,  Sunday,  London- 

Londonderry',  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
, Londonderry,  87,  458, 

1.  Boys, 

Londonderry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  458. 

- Londonderry , First  Presbyterian, National, 
, Londonderry,  458, 

1.  Boys, 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian  Sunday, 
Londonderry',  458. 

Londonderry,  Fountain-street,  Industiial 
Bagged,  Londonderry,  507. 

Londonderry',  Fountain-street  Beformed 
Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Londonderry, 
460. 

Londonderry,  Fourth  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day, Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Foyle  College, Londonderry, 
167,246,458,513. 

, Londonderry,  Great  James’s-strcet,  Con- 
gregational, Sunday, Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Great  James’s-street,  Na- 
, tional,  Londonderry,  507, 

, 1 . Boys, 

2.  Giils. 

, Londonderry,  Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institu- 
tion, Londonderry,  224,  284,  460. 

Londonderry,  Naylor’s- row, Londonderry, 


Lorun,  Ba’.linkillen,  National,  Carlow, 


1,  Clonmaine,  National,  Armagh, 


Loughmorne,  National,  Baloo,  No.  2,  An- 
trim, 503. 

Louglnnurran,  Bossinvcr,  National,  Lei- 

Loughorne,  National,  Newry,  Down,  448. 
Loughrea.  Piggot  s-lane,  Galway,  509. 
Louth,  National,  Louth,  496. 

Love’s  Charity,  Dublin,  Dublin,  494. 
Lucan,  Clergy  ’s  Sons,  Dublin,  49 1. 

Lucan,  Parochial,  Dublin,  478,  493. 
Lurgau,  Coppenagh,  National,  Cavan, 


1.  Girls, 

2.  Infants. 

Londonderry,  Primitive  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety's, Sunday,  Londonderry',  460. 

Londonderry,  Racecourse,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 460. 

Londonderry.  Bacecourse,  Presbyterian, 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  460. 

Londonderry,  Hosemount,  National,  Lon- 
donderry', 460. 

Londonderry,  Bosemount,  Sunday,  Lon- 

Londonderry,  St.  Columb’s  B.C.  Diocesan 
College,  460. 

Londonderry,  St.Columb’s.National,  Lon- 
donderry, 462, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  St.  Columb’s,  Convent, 
National,  No.  2,  Londonderry,  462. 

Londonderry,  Second  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day, Londonderry,  462. 

Londonderry,  Strand-road  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Londonderry, Third  Presbyterian, Sunday, 
Londonderry,  462. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lurgan,  Montiagh’s,  Belville,  National, 
Armagh,  430. 

Lurgan,  Watt’s  Endowed,  or  Lurgan 
College,  Armagh,  174,  248.  430. 

Lurginagh,  or  Lurginall,  Boys,  Bally- 
moyer,  Armagh,  503. 

Lynally,  Parochial,  King’s,  480. 

Macklin’s,  It  a LPn,  Molesworth-street, 
Dublin,  114,  272,  364, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Macosquin,  Camus,  Macosquin,  London- 
derry, 507, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Macosquin,  Castleroe,  N ational,  London- 
derry, 462. 

Macrooin,  Clondroliid,  Crofton’s,  Cork, 
208, 398. 

Madden,  Parochial,  Derrynoose,  Armagh, 
503. 

Magdalen  Church,  Belfast,  Antrim,  485. 

Maghera,  Lisnamuck,  National,  London- 
derry, 490, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Maghera,  National,  Girls,  Londonderry, 
490. 

Maghera,  National,  No.  1 , Londonderry, 
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Maherabqg,  National,  Drummaul,  Ar.- 

Maheraclooney,  Parochial,  Monaghan, 
607. 

Magheraculmoney,  Ardess,  Permanagh, 
480. 

Magheradroll,  Parochial,  Down,  505. 

Magherafelt,  Coolshinney,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Magherafelt,  Rainey’s,  Charity,  London- 
derry. 226,  284.  462. 

Magherahamlet,  Parochial,  Down,  506. 

Magheralin,  Parochial,  Down,  430,  605. 

Magheraily,  National,  Down,  505. 

Magheramesk,  Brookfield,  Agricultural, 
Antrim,  128.  281,  424. 

Malahide,  National,  No.  2,  Dublin,  478. 

Malaliidc,  Infant,  Dublin,  403. 

Mall,  National,  Armagh,  Armagh,  217, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mallow,  Diocesan,  Free  School  for  Cloyne, 
Cork,  5 1 , 500. 

Mallow,  Parochial,  Cork,  4 >3. 

Mallow,  Kilshannick,  Glountane,  Cork, 
398. 

Mallow,  Rahan,  Parochial,  Cork,  159, 
398. 

Mallow,  Rahan,  National,  Cork,  159,398. 

Mallow,  Rahan,  ICnutlery,  National,  Cork, 
159,  398, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mannin,  National,  Offerlane,  Queen’s, 

Manorhamilton,  National,  Leitrim,  472. 

Marine,  Hibernian,  Upper  Merrion-strcet, 
Dublin,  133,  272,  361. 

Market-street,  National,  Newtownlimi- 
vady,  Londonderry,  462. 

Maryborough,  Parochial,  National, 
Queen's.  481. 

Mary’s  Abbey,  Girls,  Capcl-  street,  Dublin, 

Mary’s  Abbey',  Presbyterian,  Boys,  Meet- 
ing-house-lane, Dublin,  494. 

Mary’s-place,  Christian  Brothers,  Dublin, 

Mason  Charity,  or  Lady-lane,  Blue,  Girls, 
Waterford,  Waterford,  215,  230,  4 14. 

Masonic,  Orphan  Girls,  Dublin,  1-85,  260, 

Masonic,  Orphan  Boys,  Merrion.  Dublin, 

Mayne,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  481, 

2.  Girls’. 

Mayne,  National,  Cappngh,  Tyrone.  46R. 

Maynooth  Convent,  National,  Kildare, 
370. 

Mayo,  Killaban,  Queen’s,  481 . 

Moath-street,  St.  Catherine’s,  National, 
Dublin,  362,  364. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Meeting-house-lane,  Mary’s  Abbey,  Pres- 
byterian Boys,  Dublin,  494. 

Mercer’s,  Castleanoek,  Dublin,  196,  270, 
348. 

Merrion,  Masonic  Orphan  Boys,  Dublin, 

Merrion-street,  Upper,  Hibernian  Ma- 
rine, Dublin.  183,  272,  364. 

Merchants’,  or  Tailors’  Hall,  Wellington- 
quay,  Dublin,  246,  368. 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,  Antrim,  135, 
248,  420. 

Methodist  Orphan  Girls,  Hafrington- 
street,  Dublin,  137,  272,  362. 

Mevagh,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  438. 

Midleton,  Endowed,  Cork,  62,  238,  393. 

Milford,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Done- 
gal, 504. 

Military,  Koyal  Hibernian,  Phccnix  Park, 
Dublin,  178,  269,  352,  511. 

Millstreet,  National,  Boys,  Cork,  398. 

Millstreet,  Presentation,  Convent,  Na- 
tional, Cork,  398. 

Miltown,  Convent,  National.  Kerry,  402. 

Miltown,  Kilbonane,  National,  Kerry, 

2.  Girls! 

Miltown,  Kilbonane,  Faha,  National, 
Kerry,  402; 

Miltown,  Monastery,  National,  Kerry, 
402. 

Milltown,  Scriptural,  Kerry,  483. 


Millqunrtcr  Grange,  National,  Ballyscul- 

-Misslou^  Clifden,  Galwav,  492. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Missionary  College,  Ballinasloe,  Irish, 
Roscommon,  509. 

Mitohclstown,  Brigown,  Parochial,  Cork, 
483. 

Moate,  Aghalurcher,  National,  Forma- 


Moyoullen,  National,  Galwav,  492,  t y 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Moydalgan,  National,  Dromore,  Down, 


2.  Girls. 

Moherlube,  Templeport,  Cavan,  504. 

Mohi.l,  National, Leitrim,  472. 

Moira,  Parochial,  National,  Down,  489, 

1 Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Molenan,  National,  Templemore,  Lon- 
donderry, 507, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Molesworth-street,  Ralph  Macklin, 
Dublin,  1 14,  272,  361, 

1 . Bovs, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant, 

Molesworth-street,  Queen’s  Institute, 
Dublin,  364. 

onaghan,  Diocesan  Free  School  -for, 
Rnplioe,  Kilmore  and  Clogher,  Mo- 
naghan, 51,  507,  514. 

Monaghan’s  Grcaglnss,  Monaghan,  491. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  National,  Mo 
ghan,  284.  464. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  Work-school, 
Monaghan,  607. 

Monaghan,  Killymarley,  Monaghan, 
491. 

Monaghan,  St.  Macarten’s,  R.  C.  Dio- 
cesan Seminary,  Monaghan,  122,  464. 

Monart,  Parochial,  Enniscorthy,  Wex- 
ford, 386. 

Monasicrevnn,  Parochial,  Kildare,  4S0, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Monastery,  National,  Miltown,  Kerry, 
402. 

Moiieyrea,  National,  Comber,  Down,  488. 

Moukstown,  Parochial,  Dublin,  350, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Gills. 

Monomolin,  Parochial,  Wexford,  482. 
nntiaghs,  Belville,’  Lurgan,  National, 
Armagh,  430. 

Morgan’s,  Castleknoclc,  Dublin,  190,  270, 
348. 

Moskeaglt,  Templemartin,  Cork,  483. 

Mount  Zion,  Christian  Brothers’,  Water- 
ford, Waterford,  128,414. 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  Convent,  National 
and  Industrial,  Limerick,  134,  279, 
406. 

Mount  Stewart,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Eng- 
li-.h,  Grey  Abbey,  Down,  87,  444. 

Mount  Temple,  Parochial,  or  Ballylough- 1 
loe,  Westmeath,  197. 

Mountcharles,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
negal,  87,  438. 

Mountfield,  National,  Tyrone,  468. 

Mountmellary Abbey,  Cappoquin,  Water- 

Mountmellick,  Parochial,  National, 

Queen’s,  382,  497. 

Mountniellick,  Leinster  Provincial 

School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Queen’s, 
143,275,  382. 

Mountnugent,  Cavan,  504. 

ltrath,  National,  Queen’s,  481,  497. 

Moville,  Donegal,  487. 

Moville,  Lower,  Carrowbeg,  National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Moville,  Lower,  Parochial,  Greencastle, 
Donegal,  436. 

Moville,  Lower,  Shrove,  National,  Done- 
gal, 438. 

Moville,  Moville,  Upper,  National,  Done- 
gal, 504. 

Moville,  Upper,  Ballyrattan,  National, 
Donegal  438. 

Moville,  Upper,  Cabrv,  National,  Done- 
gal. 438. 

Moville,  Upper,  Carrickmaquigley, 
National,  Donegal,  504. 

Moville.  Upper,  Drung,  National,  Done- 
gal, 438. 

Moy,  Tyrone,  508. 

Moyarget,  National,  Girls,  Ramoan,  An- 


2.  Girls. 

Moydow,  Longford,  496. 

Muckamore  Abbey,  Muckamore,  Antrim, 
503. 

Muff,  Aught  and  Three  Trees,  National, 
Donegal,  43“. 

Mull;  Clunelly,  National,  Donegal,  487. 
Muff,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Faugh- 
anvale.  Londonderry,  87,  456. 

Muff.  Ture,  National,  Donegal,  438. 
Mullabawne,  Jackson's  Schools.  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  503. 

Mullabawne,  Sewing,  Jackson’s  Schools, 
Forkhill,  Armagh,  503 
Mullabraek,  Cabra,  Armagh,  430,  504. 
Mulladry,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  486. 
Mullafarry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Ballisakeery,  Mayo.  87,  4 72. 
Mullaghduff,  Annoy,  Antrim,  484. 
Mullaghglass,  Killevy,  Armagh,  503. 
Mullaghmore,  Tenantry,  Loughgilly, 
Armagh,  70,  2SI,  428,  513, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mullahineh,  National,  Aghadowey,  Lon- 
donderry, 506. 

Mullavilly,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Kilmore,  Armagh,  87,4  28. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mullingar,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Meath  and  Ardngh,  Westmeath,  498, 
52,  512. 

Mullingar,  Ilevey’s,  Classical  School, 
Westmeath,  202,  48 1 . 

Mullingar,  Ilevey’s  Institution,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Westmeath,  202,  275,  384. 
Mullingar,  National,  Boys  (Preparatory) 
Westmeath,  498. 

Mullingar,  National,  Boys,  Westmeath, 

Mullingar,  Parochial,  National,  West- 
meath, 481. 

Mullingar,  Presentation  Convent,  Na- 
tional, Westmeath,  202,  384. 

Mullingar,  Rathconnell,  Knockdrin,  Na- 
tional, Westmeath,  384. 

Mulnahunch,  Killieshcl,  Tyrone,  491. 
Multifarnham,  Leney,  Ballinafid, . Na- 
tional, Westmeath,  384. 

Multifarnham,  Leney,  Wilson’s  Hospital, 
Westmeath,  204,  275,  384. 

Mungret,  Agricultural  College,  Limerick, 
Limerick,  211,  408,  512. 

Muuinane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
DrumclifFe,  Sligo,  87,  474. 

Munster,  Provincial,  School  of  Society  of 
Priends,  Newtown,  Waterford,  143, 
280,  416. 

Murragli,  Farrinthomas,  Cork,  483. 

Music,  Royal  Irish  Academy  of,  Westland- 
row,  Dublin,  189,  368,  oil. 

Mysliall,  Roslee,  Carlow,  493. 

Naas  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Kildare, 
Kildare,  52,  495. 

Naas,  Parochial,  Kildare,  495, 

2.  Girls. 

Nairn,  Robertson’s,  National,  Inniskeel, 
Donegal,  436. 

National  Endowed  Schools: — 145. 
Aghada,  Kostellan,  Cork,  398. 
Aghalurcher,  Moate,  Permanagh,  450; 
Agher,  Meath,  202,  380. 

Annahilt,  Down,  283,442, 

2.  Girls. 

Anne-street,  North,' St.  Michan's,  Dub- 
lin, 130,  270,  356. 

1.  Boys,  No  I, 

2.  Boys,  No.  2, 

3.  Girls, 

4.  Infant. 

Ardcath,  or  Cloghan,  Garristown, 
Meath,  378. 

Armagli,  Abbey-street,  Armagh,  424, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh,  Drelincourt,  Armagh,  216 
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National  Endowed  Schools  - con.  I 
Armagh,  Mall,  Armagh,  217,  281,  420,  j 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Afhford,  Nun’s  Cross,  Wicklow,  200, 1 
388. 

Aughaiiunshin,  Robertson’s,  Donegal, 
434. 

Aughnaolov,  Wesleyan,  Tyrone,  466. 
Baldoyle,  Dublin,  Boys,  346. 
Ballinderry,  Lower,  Antrim,  416. 
Ballinderry,  Upper,  Antrim,  416. 
Ballintoy,  Antrim,  416. 

Ballyanne.  New  Ross,  Rathgarogne, 
Wexford,  3oh, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballycliig,  Crebilly,  Antrim,  4 16. 
Ballyculter.  Down,  442. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballyhalbert,  Bailyeasboro.  Down,  442. 
Ballyh.ilbert,  1’ortavogie,  Down,  442 
Ballymena,  Guy’s,  Tree,  Antrim,  2 If, 
418, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Ballymore,  Old  Clare,  Armagh,  426. 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymore,  Westmeath,  382. 

1.  Bovs. 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymoyle,  Wicklow,  388. 

Ballyrashane,  Londonderry,  452. 
Bandon,  Watergate-plaee,  Cork,  392. 
Bangor,  Ballymaconnell,  Down,  442 
Bangor,  Ballymullen,  or  Crawford’s- 1 
burn,  Down,  442. 

Bangor,  Ballysallagb,  Down,  442. 
Basin-lane,  Upper,  St.  James’s,  Girls, 
Dublin,  3o6. 

Belfast,  Fredcrick-street,  Lancasterian, 
Antrim,  4 18. 

Belfast,  l.illiput-street, Currie, National, 
Antrim.  418. 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

3.  Infants. 

Belfast,  Stanhope-street,  Antrim,  4 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

3.  Infants. 

Booterstown.  Boys,  Dublin,  346. 
Caliirciveen,  Convent,  National,  Ke: 

400. 

Carlanstown,  Meath,  376, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cappagli,  Dunmnllan,  Tyrone,  46i\ 

2.  Girls. 

Cappagli,  Mayne,  Tyrone,  466 
Oappoquin,  Boys,  Waterford,  412. 
Cappoquin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Water- 1 
ford,  412. 

Carlow,  346. 

L Boys. 

Carrigan’s,  Killea,  Robertson's,  Done- 
gal, 434. 

Carrowdore,  Woburn,  Down,  441. 

Cashel,  Boys,  Tipperary,  410. 

Cashel,  Convent,  Tipperary,  410. 
Castlederg,  Edwards'  Charity,  Tyrone, 

Causeway,  Killury,  Kerry,  400, 

1.  Boys 

2.  Girls. 

Charleville,  Boys,  Cork,  392. 

Cleenish,  Lattone,  Fermanagh,  450. 
Clogher,  Endowed,  Tyrone,  466. 
Clonalvey.  Meath,  378. 

Clondaiiorky,  Ballymore,  Robertson’s,  j 
Donegal,  434. 

Clondalkin  Convent,  Dublin,  348. 
Clondalkin,  Boys,  Dublin,  348. 
Clondavaddog,  Tamny,  Parochial, 
Robertson’s,  Donegal,  434. 

Clondermot,  Clooney,  Girls,  London- 1 

Clondermot,  Clooney-terrace,  London- 
Clondermot,  Gortnessy,  Londonderry,  j 

Clondermot,  Greerstown,  Londonderry, 
452. 

Clondermot,  Rosnagallagh,  London- 


s'ational  Endowed  Schools — con. 
Cloneoagh,  Kilbricken,  Tenantry, 
Quee  .’s,  70,  275,  380, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clontarf,  Dublin,  348. 

1.  Boys 

2.  Girls. 

Cloonsast,  Rathangan,  Brackna,  No  I, 
King's,  372. 

Coleraine,  Beresford  place,  Irish 

Society's,  Londonderry,  284,  454, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Coleraine,  Boliill,  Agricultural,  Lon- 
donderry, 456 

Coleraine,  Killowen  street,  London- 
derry, 454. 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Cork,  Dean  street,  St.  Finbar's,  Paro- 
chial, Cork.  394. 

Cork,  Mill-street,  Cork,  398. 

Cork,  Mill-street,  Presentation  Con- 

Cork,  Newsom’s-quay,  St.  Mary’s, 
Shandon,  Parochial,  Cork,  111,  394. 
Cork,  Peter's-lanc,  St  Peter's,  Cork, 
111,  277.  394. 

Corkbeg,  Whitegate,  Cork,  400. 

Cove,  Cork,  396. 

1-  Boys, 

2.  Preparatory  Boys. 

Croom,  Limerick,  404. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Crumlin,  Antrim,  422. 

Culfeightrin,  Ballyvoy,  Antrim,  422. 
Dingle,  Presentation  Convent,  Kerry, 
127,  400. 


Donaghadee,  No  2,  Down,  414. 
Donagbeady,  Sandville,  Tyrone,  466. 
Donuy  brook,  Dublin,  348. 
Drumkeeran,  Letterkeen,  Fermanagh, 

Dublin,  Bride-street,  St.  Bride’s, 
Parochial,  106,  358, 

I.  Mixed, 

Dublin,  Dominiek-street,  Lower,  Pres- 
byterian, 135,  271, 360, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  King’s  Inn-street,  Convent, 
362. 

Dublin,  Meath-street,  St.  Catherine’s, 
Dublin,  362,  364, 

2.  Girls. 

3 . Infant. 

Dunboe,  Articlave,  Fermoyle,  London- 
derry, 456. 

Dundrum,  Dublin,  348, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

F.rrigle  Trough,  Monaghan,  464. 
Fermoy,  Adair,  Cork,  396. 

Galway,  Free,  Boys,  Lombard-street, 
Galway,  225,  470. 

Glenavy,  Antrim,  422. 

Glencolumbkill,  Robertson’s,  Donegal, 

Gortin,  Boys,  Tyrone,  468. 

Grey  Abbey,  Tullycavey,  Down,  444. 
llaulbowline,  Island,  Templerobin, 
Cork,  400. 

Hollywood  Sullivan’s,  Down,  171,283, 
446,  . 

i . Boys, 

2 Girls. 

I-Iowtli,  Dubliu,  350, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Inisliargy,  Tubbernacarrig,  Down,  446. 
Inniskeel,  Nairn,  Robertson’s,  Donegal, 
436. 

Kenmare,  Convent,  Kerry,  402. 
Kenmare,  Oahir,  Kerry,  402. 

Kenmare,  Shelbourne,  No.  1,  Kerry, 
402. 

Kenmare,  Goulane,  Kerry,  402. 
Kenmare,  Letter,  Kerry,  402. 
Kilbonane,  Miltown,  Falia,  Kerry,  402. 
Kilbonane,  Miltown,  Kerry,  402, 

2.  Girls. 


National  Endowed  Schools— con. 
ICilcolumb,  Ballinlard,  Ringville,  Kil- 
kenny, 370, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Kilkee,  Clare,  390. 

Killaan,  Woodlawn,  Galway,  470. 
Kiliincliy,  Down,  446, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killougli,  Down,  446, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killyleagh,  Shrigley,  Down,  446,  448, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Killymard,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  436, 
Kilmacrenan,  Kobertsun’s,  Donegal, 
436. 

Kilmoylan,  BaUinahill,  Limerick,  404, 

Kiltevogue,  Welchtown,  Robertson’s, 
Donegal,  436. 

Kilternan,  Glancullcn,  Dublin,  350, 

3.  Girls'. 

ICilwaughter,  Antrim,  422,  424, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Killaghi.ee,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  436. 
Killarney,  Convent,  Kerry,  402. 
ICillead,  Ballyrobin,  No.  2,  Antrim,  422. 
Kiflevy,  Camlough,  Armagh,  426, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Killowen,  Cranagh  Hill,  Londonderry, 

Kiliygarvatt,  Rathmullen,  Robertson’s, 
Donegal,  436. 

Kilitieague,  Kildare,  370. 

King’s  Island,  Tenantry,  Tyrone,  70, 

Kinsale,  St.  Joseph’s,  Convent,  Cork, 
398. 

Kiiockkride,  Beglieve,  Cavan,  432. 
Knockdrum,  Mullingar,  llatheonnell, 
Westmeath,  384. 

Lacken,  Carrowmore,  Palmer,  Mayo, 

Leney,  Multifarnhain,  Ballinafid,  West- 
meath, 384. 

Lifford,  Blackrock,  Donegal,  438. 
Limerick,  Mount  St.  Vincent’s,  Con- 
vent, industrial,  Limerick,  134,  279, 
496. 

Lisnadill,  Parochial,  Armagh,  428. 
Lisnaskea,  Tully,  Fermanagh,  450. 
Londomle.  ry,Balloughry,  Londonderry, 

Londonderry,  Bcnuett-strcet,  London- 
derry, 4:>8. 

Londonderry,  Culmore,  Londonderry, 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 459, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Gill-. 

Londonderry,  Racecourse,  London- 
derry. 4 ill). 

Londonderry,  Rosemount,  Loudon- 
Londonderry,  St.  Columb’s,  London- 

2 Girls. 

Londonderry',  St.  Columb’s,  Convent, 
National,  No.  2,  Londonderry,  462. 
Londonderry,  Strand-road,  London- 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  No.  1,  Lon- 
donderry, 460, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  No  2,  Lon- 
donderry, 460. 

Longford,  New-street,  Boys,  Long- 
ford, 374. 

Longford,  St.  Joseph’s,  Convent,  Long- 
ford, 374. 


Macosquin,  Castleroe,  Londonderry, 

Magherafelt,  Coolshinney,  London- 
derry, 462. 

Manorhamilton,  Leitrim,  472. 
Maynootli,  Convent,  Kildare.  :170. 
Miltown,  Monastery,  Kerry,  402. 
Miltown,  Convent,  Kerry,  402. 
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National  Endowed  Schools— con. 
Molull,  Leitrim,  472. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  Monaghan,  284, 
464. 

Mountfield,  Tyrone,  468 
Monntmellick,  Parochial,  Queen’s,  382. 
Moville,  Lower,  Carrowbcs,  Donegal. 
438. 

Moville,  Lower,  Shrove,  Donegal,  438. 
Moville,  Upper,  Ballyratten,  Donegal, 

Moville,  Upper,  Cabry,  Donegal,  438. 
Moville,  Upper,  Drung,  Donegal,  438. 
Muff,  Aught  and  Three  Trees,  Donegal, 
438. 

Muff,  Ture,  Donegal,  438. 

Mullingar,  Presentation  Convent, West- 
meath, 202,  384. 

Newry.  Loughorne,  Down,  448. 

. Nowtownliinivady,  Irish.  Green-street, 
Londonderry,  462. 

Newtownlimivady,  Market-street,  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Pomeroy,  Crossdermot,  Tyrone,  468. 
Kalian,  Mallow,  Cork,  159,  398. 

Kalian,  Knuttery,  Mallow,  Cork,  159, 
398, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rahoon,  Convent.  Galway,  470. 
Ramelton.  Aghnish,  Robertson’s,  Done- 
gal, 438. 

Ramoan,  Parochial,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s, Antrim,  424. 

Raphoe,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  282, 440. 
Rathcore,  Meath,  202,  390 . 
Kat'imines.Tranquilla  Convent,  Dublin, 
354. 

Raymunterdoney,  Ray,  Robertson’s, 
Donegal,  440. 

Rossinver,  Loughmuirran,  Leitrim, 

Seapatrick.  Mulligans,  Down,  448. 
Stillorgan,  Dublin,  354, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Strabane,  Tyrone,  470, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Strabane.  Parochial,  Tyrone,  470. 
Stradbally,  “The  Cosby”  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Queen’s,  93,  275,  382. 
Stradbally-,  Piltown,  Waterford,  412, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Margaret's,  Dublin,  354, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Munchin’s,  Nicholas-street,Villiers’, 
Limerick,  210,  408. 

Taney,  Sandyford.  Dublin,  354, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Taughboyne,  Cliurchtown,  Robertson's, 
Donegal,  440. 

Templecoran,  Ballycarry,  Antrim,  424. 
Templemore,  Ballymagroity,  London- 
derry, 4 64. 

Templemore,  Carrowreagli,  Donegal, 

Templemore.  Derry  District  Model, 
Londonderry,  464, 

2.  Girls, 

Templemore,  Shantallon,  Londonderry, 

Templemore,  Sheriff’s  Mountain,  Lon- 1 
donderry,  464. 

Templepatrick,  Antrim,  424. 
Templeroe,  Direen,  Kerry,  404. 
Templeroe,  Direendarragli,  Kerry,  404, 1 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templeroe,  Geraghsallagh,  Kerry,  404. 
Templeroe,  Ruscussane,  Kerry,  404, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tyrella,  Carricknab,  Ballykinlar,  Down, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Youghal  Convent,  Cork,  400. 

Navan,  Endowed,  Meath, 63, 239,  378,49". 
Navan,  Elower-lnll,  Meath,  274,  378. 
Navan,  St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  Meat!'., 
123,  378. 

Nenagh,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  501, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Giris._ 


Newross,  Endowed,  Wexford,  63,  386. 

New  Ross,  Friends  of  Education,  Hill 
School  Parochial,  Wexford,  386, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

New  Ross,  Ballyanne,  llathgarogue,  Na- 
tional, Wexford,  386. 

New  Ross,  Whitechurch,  Strokestown, 
Wexford,  388. 

Newborougli,  Kilmonogue,  Cork,  500. 

Newcastle,  Courtenay, Christian  Brothers’, 
Limerick,  408. 

Newcastle,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  482. 

Newmarket,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Parochial,  Cork.  .-7,  .398. 

Newmarket,  Girls,  Cork,  500. 

Newmills.  Tullyniskcn,  Tyrone,  492. 

Newport,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Tipper- 
ary, 98,  280,  410,  501. 

Newport,  Parochial,  Mayo,  472. 

Newry,  Christian  Brothers’,  Down,  448. 

Newry,  Loughorne,  National,  Down,  448. 

Newry.  Scriptural,  Down,  506, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newry, St.  Clare  Convent,  National, Down, 
506. 

Newry,  Windsor  Hill,  National,  Down, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newsom’s-quav,  St.  Mary's,  Shandon, 
Parochial,  National,  Cork,  111,  394, 
499. 

New-street,  St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St. 
Luke,  Parochial,  Dublin,  107,  364,  366, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Newtown,  Munster,  Provincial,  School  of  | 
Society  of  friends,  Waterford,  Water- 
lord,  143,  280,  416. 

Newtown,  Newtownlow,  Westmeath,  498. 

Newtownards,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 

°Wn’l.  Boys,’ 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownbarry,  Erasmus  Smith’s, English, 
Wexford,  87,  386, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Newtownforbes,  Clontumpher,  Longford, 

Newtownforbes  (Clongesli),  Lisnaboe, 
Longford,  274,  374. 

Newtownhamilton,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Armagh,  87,  430, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownhamilton,  Tullyvallon,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English,  National,  Armagh, 
486. 

Newtownlimivady,  Irish,  Green-street, 
National.  Londonderry,  462,  507. 

Newtownlimivady,  Market-street,  Na- 1 
tional.  Londonderry,  462. 

Newtownlimivady,  Pound-lane,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 87,  464, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlow,  Newtown,  Westmeath, 

Nicholas.street,  Limerick,  Dr.  Hall’s, 
Limerick,  153,  406. 

Northbrook-road,  Leeson-park,  Irish 
Clergy  Daughters,  Dublin,  269,  352  1 2 

North  Strand,  Dublin, 479, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Nun’s  Cross,  National,  Ashford,  Wick- 
low, 206,  388. 

Nurney,  Parochial,  Kildare,  480. 

Odogh,  Three  Castles,  Kilkenny,  495..' 

Offerlane,  Clonin,  Queen’s,  481. 

Offerlane,  Coolraine,  Queen’s,  481. 

Offerlane,  Mannin,  National,  Queen’s, 
497 

Offerlane,  Queen’s,  497. 

Oldcastle,  Meath,  200,  274,  380, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants, 

Old  Clare,  Ballymore,  National,  Armagh, 


2.  Girls. 

Old  Leighlin,  Parochial,  Carlow,  478. 
Old  Ross,  Parochial,  Wexford,  492. 


Omeatli,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Louth,  87,  376. 

Orney,  Kingstown.  Irish  Church  Mission, 
Galway,  492,  509. 

Orphan  Asylum,  Pleasants’,  Camden- 
street,  Dublin,  187,  270,  358. 

Orphan,  Bethesda,  Girls,  Dorset  street, 
Dublin,  1 12,  271, 360. 

Orphan  Boys,  Freemason’s,  Merrion, 
Dublin,  185,  249,  350. 

Orphan  Girls,  Freemason’s,  Burlington- 
road,  Dublin,  135,  268,346. 

Orphan  Girls,  St  Clare's  Convent, 
Harold’s  Cross,  Dublin,  132,269,350. 
Orphan  Girls,  Methodist,  Harrington- 
street,  Dublin,  137,  272, 362. 

Orphan  House,  Female,  Cireular-road, 
North,  Dublin,  112,  270,  358,511. 
Orphanage,  St.  Saviour’s,  Denmark- 
street,  Dublin,  131,  271,358. 
Orphanage,  St.  Vincent's,  Wellington- 
road,  Cork,  1 13,  396. 

Outrath,  Parochial.  Tipperary,  501. 
Oxford-street,  Belfast,  St.  Malacliy's 
Christian  Brothers’,  Antrim,  128,  420. 

Pali. as  Green,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Eng- 
lish, Limerick,  87,  408. 

Palmcrstown,  Chapelizod,  Stewart  Insti- 
tution, Dublin,  198,352. 

Palmer,  National,  Lacken,  Carrowmore, 
Mayo,  472. 

Parke,  Cumber,  Upper, Londonderry,  490. 
Park-street,  West,  St.  Bridgid’s,  Catholic, 
Ragged,  Dublin,  366, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Parochial  Endowed  Schools  : — 
Aghadown,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Cork,  87,  392. 

All  Saint's,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  434. 
Athlone,  St.  Mary’s,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
Westmeath,  87,  3s2,  512,  . 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymackey,  Tipperary,  408. 
Baltimore,  Tullagli,  Cork,  392. 

Birdhill,  incorporated  Society’s,'  Tip- 
perary, 98,408. 

Carrickfergus,  Antrim,  111,  422. 
Cashel,  Incorporated  Society's,  St. 
John’s,  Tipperary,  98,  279,  280,  40s, 

"’l.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castleknock,  Dublin.  109,  269,  346, 
348, 

I.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Christehureh-lane,  Christchurch,  Cork. 
Ill,  392. 

Clondavaddog,  Tnmny,  Robertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  434. 

Clonmel,  St.  Mary's,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Tipperary,  98,  280,  410, 

Coleraine,  Sunday,  Londonderry,  454. 
Coolock,  Dublin,  348. 

Cork,  Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 
110,  277,392,394,. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Creggan,  Jackson’s,  Forkhill,  Armagh, 

Cumber,  Lower,  Londonderry,  456. 
Dean-street,  St.  Finbar’s,  National 
Cork,  394. 

Drnmcree,  Westmeath,  384. 

Dublin,  Fishamble-street,  United 
Schools  of  St.  Audoun.  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  and  St.  Michael,  St.  John 
and  St.  Werburgh,  105,  272,  360, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Dublin,  St.  Andrew’s,  Dublin,  368, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Bride’s,  Dublin,  106,  358, 

1.  Mixed, 

2.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  Catherine's,  Dublin,  107, 
368, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  George's,  Dublin,  366, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 
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2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St  Nicholas  Without  and  St. 
Luke.  New -street,  Dublin,  107,  364, 


Dublin,  St.  Paul's,  King-street,  North, 
Dublin,  3 62. 

Dublin,  St.  Peter’s, Boarding  and  Day, 
Dublin,  1C8,  358, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Peter’s,  Infant.  Dublin, 
108,358. 

Dublin,  St.  Thomas's,  Boarding  Girls, 
Dublin,  302. 

Pinglas,  Dublin,  350. 

Glasnevin,  Dublin,  350. 

Glasslough,  Donagli,  Monaghan,  401. 

Inver,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  430. 

Kilworth,  Cork,  07,  390. 

Letierkeuny,  Contrail,  Robertson's, 
Donegal,  435. 

Limerick,  St.  John’s,  Cornwailis-street, 
Limerick,  400. 

Lisnadil),  National,  Armagh,  428. 

Monart,  Enniscortliy,  Wexford,  386. 

Monkstoivn,  Dublin,  350, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mountmelliek,  National,  Queen’s,  382. 

Moville,  Lower,  Greencastle,  Donegal. 
430. 

Newmarket,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Cork,  87,  398. 

Newport,  Mayo,  472. 

New  Ross,  Friends  of  Education,  Hill 
School,  Wexford,  380 


Pliilipstown,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
King’s,  490. 

Piicemx  Park,  Royal  Hibernian  Military, 
Dublin,  I7>,  209,  .352,  51 1 . 

I’iggot's-fane,  Loughrea,  Galwav,  509. 

Piitown,  Stradballv,  National,  Waterford, 
412,414. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Pleasant’s  As>lum,Camden-slreet,  Lower, 
Dublin,  187,  270,  338. 

Pocncke  Institution,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety's, St.  John's,  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny, 


3,  273,  3 


’,  Crossdermot,  National,  Tyre 


3S2. 

J.  Boys 
2.  Girls 

Portavogie,  Ballyhalbert, National.  Down, 
442. 

Portland-street,  North,  St.  George's, 
Parochial,  Dublin,  300. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Portlongfield,  Killeshandra,  Cavan,  504. 

2.  Girls. 

i’ortneshangan,  Parochial,  Westmeath,. 


498. 


, Royal  Free,  Enniskillen,  Fer- 


tagh,  4 


Net 


Portr'ush,  Boys,  Antrim,  503. 

"omul-lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Parochial,  Ncwtowrilimavady,  London- 
derry, 87,  404. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

owerstown,  Clonmelsh,  Carlow,  493. 
Preban,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  499. 

Preban,  Wicklow,  203. 

Presbyterian,  First,  National,  London- 
derry, Londonderry,  458. 

eu;som>quay,  St-  Mary’s,  Shandun,  | Presbyterian,  National,  Dominick-strcet, 
National,  Cork,  1 M,  394.  < ^ Lower,  Dublin,  135,  271,  300. 

1..  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

3.  Infant. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  First. 
Londonderry,  454. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  Second, 
Londonderry,  454. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  Third, 
Londonderry,  454. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  First, 
Londonderry,  458. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry. 

Second,  Londonderry,  402. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Third,  Londonderry,  402. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Fourth,  Londonderry,  400. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry, Foun- 
tain-street, Ut  formed, Londonderry, 400. 
Presbyterian  Sunday,  Racecourse,  Lon- 
donderry, 400. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Waterside,  Re- I 
formed,  Londonderry,  402. 

Presentation  Convent,  National,  Dingle, 
Kerry,  127,  4011. 

Presentation  Convent,  National,  Mill- 
street,  Cork,  398. 

Presentation  Convent,  National,  Mullin- 
gar, Westmeath,  202,  384. 

Presentation  Monastery,  National,  Doug- 
las-street,  Cork,  483. 

Primrose  Grange,  Incorporated  Society’s 
Institution,  Killaspicbrone,  Sligo,  90, 


87,  4 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ralinn,  Mallow,  Cork,  15.°,  398. 
Rahency,  Dublin,  352. 

Ramoan,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Na- 
tional, Antrim,  424. 

Rathcore,  National,  Mcatli,  202, 380. 
Santry,  Dublin,  354. 

J Strabane,  National,  Tyrone,  470. 
Tallaght,  Sunday  tltid  Daily,  Dublin. 

Tessauran,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Ferbane,  King’s,  87,  372. 
Thomastown,  Kilkenny,  372. 

Tyha  lon,  Monaghan,  404. 

Wicklow,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Wicklow,  87,  390, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Patrician,  National,  No 
Louth,  490. 

Patrician,  National,  No. 

Louth,  490. 

Patrick’s- close,  South,  Knight's  Endowed, 
Dublin,  272,  300. 

Patrick’s-close,  South, 

Deanery,  Dublin,  494. 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Patriek's-hill,  Cork,  Diocesan  Free  School 
for,  Cork,  48,  500. 

Peacock-lane,  Christian  Brothers,  includ- , 
ing  the  Branch  Schools  of  Blarney-lane 
and  Sullivan's-quay,  Cork,  128, 277,394.  | 
Percy-place,  Protestant  Orphan  Society, 
Boarding,  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  494. 
Peter’s -lane,  St.  Peter's,  National,  Cork, 
111,  277,  394. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

Phibsborough,  St.  Mary’s,  Cabra,  Roman 
Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Girls,  Dublin,  131,  352. 

Phibsborough,  Sunday  and  Daily,  Blne- 
quiere-bridge,  Dublin,  494. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls.  3 


, Drogheda, 
, Drogheda, 


285,  4 

’rior,  Endowed,  Lifford,  Donegal, 2 19,438. 
Prospect,  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Boys,  Glasnevin,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Dublin,  131,  350. 

Protestant  Orphan  Society,  Boarding,  St. 

Peter's,  l’ercy-plaee,  Dublin,  494. 
Protestant  Orphan  Society,  Dublin,  Dub- 
lin, 494. 

Provincial  Schools  of  Society  of | 
Friends,  see  Society  of  Friends. 
Pump  street,  Dean  and  Curate’s,  Sunday 
Londonderry,  Londonderry,  400. 
l’ump-street,  Londonderry,  London- 
derry, 400. 
i 1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 


Purdysburn,  National,  Drumbo,  Do  vn 


Queen's  Institute,  Moleswortli  3treet, 
Dublin,  304. 

Queenstown,  Parochial,  National,  Corl- 
483. 

1.  Roys, 

2.  Girls 

Queen  street,  St.  Paul's  National,  Dub- 
lin, 494. 

1-  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Racecourse,  National,  Londonderry 
Londonderry,  400. 

Racecourse,  Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Lon- 
donderry, Londonderry,  400. 

Raddanstown,  Rev.  Win.  Tew’s  Endow- 
ment, Meath,  202,  380. 

Ridiaghy,  National,  Aglialoo,  Tyrone, 

n,  Knuttery,  National.  Mallow,  Cork, 
I,  398. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

n,  Mallow,  National,  Cork,  159,398. 

Kalian,  Parochial,  Mallow,  Cork,  159 
398. 

Ralieny,  Infant,  Dublin,  478. 

Ralieny,  Parochial,  Dublin,  352. 

Ralioon,  Convent,  National,  Galway,  470. 

Rainey’s  Charity,  Magherafelt,  London- 
derry, 225,  284.  402. 

Raloo,  Louglnnorne,  National,  No.  2,  An- 
trim, 503. 

Ramelton,  Aghnish,  Robertson’s, National, 
Donegal,  438. 

Ramoan,  Castlerahan  Cavan,  487.  504. 

Ramoan,  Moyarget,  National,  Girls,  A11- 


Ranelngli  Institution,  Athlone,  Incorpo- 
rated Society’s,  Roscommon,  95,  474. 
Ranebigh  Institution,  Roscommon,  Incor- 
porated Society’s,  Roscommon,  93,  285, 

Raphoe  Diocese,  Colonel  Robertson's  En- 
dowment, Donegal,  217,  440. 

Raphoe,  Robertson’s,  National,  Donegal, 
282,  440. 

Raphoe,  Royal  Free,  Donegal,  43,  237. 

44n,  513. 

Rasliarkin,  Bellagliy,  National,  Antrim, 
£03. 

Rathclarin,  Parochial,  Cork,  500. 
Rathoonnell,  Knockdrum,  National,  Mul- 
lingar, Westmeath,  384. 

Rathcnrmac,  Parochial,  Cork,  483. 
Kathdowney,  Erril,  National,  Queen’s, 

Ratlidrum,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Wicklow,  87,  390,  499. 

Rathfarnham,  Whitechurch,  St.  Columba, 
Dublin,  151,  247,  352. 

Ratlifriland,  Down,  505. 

Rathgarogue  National,  Ballyanne,  New 
Ross,  Wexford.  386. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ratbkeale,  Wandesford,  Limerick,  484. 
■liatlilin  Island,  Antrim,  485. 

Riitbmelton  National,  Girls,  Donegal, 
505. 

Rathmicliael,  Dublin,  478. 

Ratlimines,  Tranquilla  Convent,  National, 
Dublin,  354. 

Rathmines,  Township,  Dublin,  354,  493. 
Rathmolyon,  Meath,  481. 

Rathmore,  National,  Columbkill,  Long- 
ford, 480. 

Rathmullen,  Ivillygarvan,  Ri  bertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  436. 

Ratlinew,  ICilfee,  Wicklow,  499. 

Rathowen,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  498. 
Rathsaran,  Queen's,  481 . 

Ratlivilly,  Bough,  Carlow,  68,  269, 346. 

1.  Buys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ratcath,  National,  Meath,  497. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ray,  Incorporated  Society's,  Donegal, 
98,  282,  440. 

rymoehy,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  440. 
Raymunterdoney,  Ray,  Robertson's,  Na- 
tional, Donegal,  440. 
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Reformatory  Schools 

Ballinasloe,  St.  Joseph’s,  Galway,  228. 
Belfast,  Malone,  Antrim,  228. 

Dublin,  Cork-street,  Dublin,  228. 
Dublin,  High  Park,  Dublin,  228. 

Dublin,  Behoboth-place,  South  Cir- 
eular-road,  Dublin,  228. 

Gleneree,  St.  Kevin's,  Wicklow,  528. 
Limerick,  St.  Joseph’s,  Limerick,  228. 
Monaghan,  Spark’s-lake,  Monaghan, 
228. 

Pliilipstown,  King’s  County,  228. 

Upton,  St.  Patrick’s,  Cork,  228. 

Biclihill,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Ar- 
magh, 8",  430. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Richmond-street,  North,  Christian  Bro- 
thers’, Dublin,  479. 

Ringsend, National,  Aghadowey,  London- 
derry, 489. 

Bingville,  National,  Kilcolumli,  Ballinlaw, 
Kilkenny,  370. 

1.  Boy 8, 

2.  Girls. 

Robertson’s  (Colonel)  Schools  : — 

All  Saints,  Parochial,  Donegal,  434. 
Aughanunshin,  National,  Donegal,  434. 
Ballintra,  Drumhome,  Donegal,  434. 
Carrigans,  Killea,  National,  Donegal, 
434. 

Clondahorkey,  Ballimore,  National, 
Donegal,  434. 

Clondevaddog,  Parochial,  National, 
Tamny,  Donegal,  434. 

Donegal,  Donegal,  434. 

Gartan,  Boys,  Donegal,  436. 
Glencolumbkill,  National,  Donegal,  436. 
Inniskeel,  Nairn,  National,  Donegal, 
436. 

Inver,  Parochial,  Donegal,  436. 
Kilbarron,  Ballyshannon,  Donegal, 436. 
Kilcar,  Donegal,  436. 

Killaghtee,  National,  Donegal,  436. 
Killygarvan,  Bathmullen,  National, 
Donegal,  436. 

Killymard,  National,  Donegal,  436. 
Kilmacrenan,  National,  Donegal,  436. 
Kilty  vogue,  Welchtown,  National, 
Donegal,  436. 

Letterkenny,  Conwall,  Parochial,  Do- 
negal, 438. 

Lettermacaward,  Donegal,  436. 

Mevagh,  National,  Donegal,  438. 
Bamelton,  Aghnish,  National. Donegal, 
438. 

Kaphoe,  National,  Donegal,  440. 
Kaymocliy,  Donegal,  440. 
Baymunterdoney,  Kay,  National,  Do- 
negal, 440. 

Taughboyne,  Churclitown,  National, 
Donegal,  440. 

Tullaghobegly,  Killult,  Donegal,  440. 
Bobinstown,  Bective,  Meath,  497. 
Kochelle,  Governesses’  Seminary,  Cork, 
394. 

Bockisland,  Kilmoe,  Cork,  483. 

Koman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries: 
Armagh,  St.  Patrick’s  College, Armagh, 

119,  426. 

Ballaghadereen,  Achonry  Diocesan; 

School,  Mayo,  124,  472. 

Belfast,  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Antrim, 

120,  250,  420. 

Carlow,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow, 

120,  346. 

Cavan,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan, 

121,  250,  432. 

Ennis,  Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Clare, 

122,  290. 

Fermoy,  St.  Colman’s  College,  Cork, 
122,396. 

Londonderry,  St.  Columb’s  Catholic, 
College,  Londonderry,  122,  460. 
Monaghan,  St.  Macarten’s  Seminary, 
Monaghan,  122,  464. 

Navan,  St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  Meath, 
123,378. 

Sligo,  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Sligo,  123,  476. 

Tuam,  St.  Jarlath’s  College,  Galway, 
123,472. 

Booska,  Durrus,  Cork,  483. 

Roscommon,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Ba- 
nelagh  Institution,  Boscommon, 

285, 474. 

Koscrea,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Tip- 
perary, 87,  410. 

Boscrea,  Girls,  Tipperary,  501. 

Eosenallis,  Queen’s,  497. 


Bosemount,  National,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 460. 

Bosemount,  Sunday,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 460. 

Boslee,  Myshall,  Carlow,  493. 
Rosnagallagli, National,  Clondermot,  Lon- 
donderry, 452,  452. 

Kosnagallagh,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Clon- 
dermot, Londonderry,  452. 

Bosscarbery,  Diocesan  Free  School,  for 
Ross,  Cork,  52,  500. 

ossinver,  Louglimuirran,  National, 
Leitrim,  472. 

Bossglass,  National,  Kilclief,  Down,  489. 
Bossnowlagh,  Drumhome,  Donegal,  504. 
Rostellan,  Aghada,  National,  Cork,  398. 
Boxborough-road,  Female,  Free  Boarding, 
Limerick,  Limerick,  212,  279,  408,  512. 
Roxborough-road , Industrial,  Limerick, 
Limerick,  133,  408. 

Royal  Free  Schools  : — 

Armagh,  Armagh,  33,  234,426,  513. 
Banagher,  King's,  35,  237,  372,  511. 
Caryslort,  Aughrim,  Wicklow,  45,  276, 
388,  512. 

Cavan,  Cavan,  37,  236,  432,  513. 
Dungannon,  Tyrone,  39,  236,  468,  514. 
Enniskillen,  Fermanagh,  40,  235,  450, 
513. 

Raphoe,  Donegal,  43, 237,  440,  513. 
Buscussane,  Templeroe,  National,  Kerry, 
404. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rushy  hill,  Derryaghy,  Antrim,  485. 
Ruskey,  Erasmus  Smith’s, English, Bado- 
ney,  Lower  Tyrone,  87,  466. 

Saintfield,  Ballyknockan,  National, 
Down,  506. 

Saintfield,  Doran’s  Rock,  Down,  506. 
Saintfield,  National,  Down,  489. 
Saintfield,  Tullywestnacunnaght,  Na- 
tional, Down,  489. 

Sandford  Church, Dublin,  354,  494. 
Sandville,  National,  Donagheady, 
Tyrone,  466. 

Sandyford,  National,  Taney,  Dublin,  354. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Santry,  Incorporated  Society’s  Training 
Institution,  Dublin,  95,  243,  354. 
Santry,  Parochial,  Dublin,  354. 

Saperton,  Kilwatermoy,  Waterford,  602. 
Scotstown,  Drummons,  Monaghan,  464. 
Scurmore,  Castleconnor,  Sligo,  474. 
Seaforde,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Down, 87,  448. 

Seagoe,  Lisnamintry,  Armagh,  486. 
Seapatrick,  Mulligan's,  National,  Down, 


448. 


filial,  National,  Down, 489. 
Seminary  Governesses,  Rochelle,  Cork, 
396. 

Seminary,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan,  see 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries. 
Shankhill,  Hannahstown,  National,  An- 
trim, 503. 

Shankhill,  Tanaghmore,  National, 
Armagh,  504. 

Shantallon,  National,  Templemore,  Lon- 
donderry, 464. 

Shelbourne,  National,  No.  I,  Kenmare, 
Kerry,  402 

Shelton,  Kilbride,  Wicklow,  499. 
Sheriff-street,  East,  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole's  Schools,  Dublin,  479. 

1.  Lower  Room,  Boys  (Christian 
Brothers). 

2.  Upper  Room  (Christian  Brothers). 

3.  Girls,  No.  1 (National). 

4.  Girls,  No.  2 (National). 

5.  Infant  (National). 

Sheriffs’  Mountain,  National,  Temple- 
more,  Londonderry,  464. 

Shinrone,  King’s,  496. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Shrigley,  Killyleagh,  National,  Down, 
446,  448. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Shronehill,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  501. 
Shrove,  National,  Moville,  Lower, 
Donegal,  438. 

Singleton,  Unitarian,  Summerhill,  Dublin, 
137,368. 

Skerry,  Correan,  National,  Antrim,  503. 
Skibbereen,  Abbestrewry,  Cork,  400. 
Skull,  Cove,  or  Leamcon,  Cork,  500. 
Skull,  Lissacaha,  Cork,  500. 


Slane,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Meath, 

Sligo,  Elphin,  Diocesan,  Free,  Sligo,  52, 

Sligo,  College  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Sligo,  123,  476. 

Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Sligo, 
510. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Sliguff,  Ballinree,  Carlow,  478,  493. 

Sliguff,  Killougliternane,  National,  Car- 
low,  493. 

Sneem,  Free,  Kilcrohane,  Kerry,  483. 

Society  of  Friends’  Schools  : — 

Brookfield,  Agricultural,  Magheramesk, 
Antrim,  138,  281,  424. 

Lishurn,  Ulster,  Provincial,  Boarding 
School,  Antrim,  140,  281, 424. 
Mountmellick,  Leinster,  Provincial 
School,  Queen’s,  143,  275, 382. 
Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster,  Pro- 
vincial School,  Waterford,  143,  280, 
416. 

Sopwcll,  National,  Ballingarry,  Tip- 
perary, 484. 

Spynans,  Kilranelagh,  and  Wicklow,  499. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  368. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Ann’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  494. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  Green  Coat  Hospi- 
tal, Cork,  115,  278,  396. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

St.  Audoen’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  105,  272, 
360. 

St.  Bride's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  106,  358, 

1.  Mixed, 

2.  Infant. 

;.  Bridgid's,  Catholic,  Bagged,  Park- 
street,  West,  Dublin,  366. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Catherine’s,  National,  Meath-street, 
Dublin,  362,  364. 

2.  Girls’ 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  107, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Clare,  Convent,  National,  Newry, 
Down,  506. 

St.  Colman’s,  R.  C.  Diocesan  College, 
Fermoy,  Cork,  122,396. 

St.  Columb’s  Catholic  College,  London- 
derry, Londonderry,  122,  460. 

St.  Columb’s,  Convent,  National,  London- 
derry, Londonderry,  462. 

St  Columb’s,  National,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  460. 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Columba’s  College,  Whitechurch, 
Rathfarnham,  Dublin,  161, 247,  352. 

St.  Finbar’s,  Parochial,  National,  Dean- 
street,  Cork,  394. 

St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  Navan,  Meath, 
123,  378. 

St.  George’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  366. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  James’s,  Basin-lane,  Christian 
Brothers,  Dublin,  356. 

St.  James’s,  National,  Girls,  Basin-lane, 

| Dublin,  356. 

St.  James’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  362. 

1 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

: St.  Jarlath’s,  B.  C.  Diocesan  College, 

1 Tuam,  Galway,  123,  472. 

St.  John’s,  Christian  Brothers',  Limerick, 
Limerick,  127,  279,  404. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Whitehouse,  Antrim, 
503. 

St.John’s,  Incorporated  Society’s, Pococke 
Institution,  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny,  95, 
273,  372,  511. 

St.  John’s,  Parochial,  Cornwalhs-street, 
Limerick,  Limerick,  406. 

I St.  John’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  105,  272, 
I „,.0 

3 Y 
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St.  Johnstown,  Parochial,  Tipperary, 
501. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  National,  Kinsale. 
Cork,  398. 

St.  Joseph’s,  National,  Aghagower,  Mayo, 

St.  Joseph’s,  Prospect,  Roman  Catholic 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys. 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  131,350. 

St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s  Schools,  Sheriff- 
street,  East,  Dublin,  479. 

1.  Lower  Room,  Boys  (Christian  Bro- 
thers’). 

2.  Upper  Room,  Boys  (Christian  Bro- 

3.  Girls,  No.  1 (National). 

4.  Girls,  No.  2 (National). 

5.  Infant  (National). 

St.  Luke’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  107,  364, 
366, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

' 3.  Infant. 

St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  Monaghan, 

St.  Malachy’s,  Christian  Brothers’,  Ox-. 

• ford-street,  Belfast,  Antrim,  128,  420. 
St.  Malachy’s,  R.  C.  Diocesan  College. 

Belfast,  Antrim,  120,  250,  420. 

St.  Margaret’s,  National,  Dublin,  354, 
493. 

St.  Mark's,  Parochial, Dublin,  495, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Mary's,  Cabra,  Roman  Catholic,  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls,  Phibs- 
borough,  Dublin,  131,  352. 

St.  Mary’s,  Christian  Brothers’,  Limerick, 
Limerick,  127,  279,  404. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  I-Ievey  Institution 
Mullingar,  Westmeath,  202,  275,384. 

St.  Mary’s  Incorporated  Society’s,  Paro- 
chial, Clonmel,  Tipperary,  98,  280,  410, 
512. 

St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith's. 
Athlone,  Westmeath,  87,  382,  512. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  350,  495, 

2.  Girls’ 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial,  New- 
som’s-quay,  Cork,  111,  394,  499. 

St.  Michael’s,  Cecil-street,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Limerick,  Limerick,  501. 

St.  Michael’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  105,  272, 


St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow,  120,  346. 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan,  121,  432. 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Day  School,  Cavan, 
| 432. 

St.  Patrick's  Deanery,  Patriek's-close, 
' South,  Dublin,  494. 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Grammar,  Steohen’s-green, 
| West,  Dublin,  480. 

St  Paul’s,  National,  Queen-street,  Dublin, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

| 3.  Infant. 

St.  Paul's,  Parochial,  King-street,  North, 
1 Dublin,  362,  495. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  National,  Girls, 
Carey’s-lane,  Cork,  499. 

St.  Peter's,  National,  Peter’s-lane,  Cork. 
111,277,394. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infants. 

St.  Peter's,  Haddington-road.  National, 
Dublin,  494. 

St.  Peter’s,  National,  Whitefriar-street, 
Dublin,  495. 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Boarding  and  Day, 
Dublin,  108,  358. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls,  . 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Peter's,  Parochial,  Drogheda,  Louth> 

' 496. 


St.  Michael’s,  Pcry-square,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Limerick,  Limerick,  501. 

St.  Michael’s,  Sexton-street,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Limerick,  Limerick,  127, 279 
404. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  National,  Day. 
- Essex  street,  West,  Dublin,  129,  494, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  National,  Night, 
Essex- street,  West,  Dublin,  129,  494. 
St.  Michan’s,  National,  Anne-street, 
North,  Dublin,  130,  270,  356, 

1 . Boys,  No.  1 , 

2.  Boys,  No.  2, 

3.  Girls, 

4.  Infant. 

St.  Michan's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  479, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Munchin’s,  Christian  Brothers’, 

Limerick,  Limerick,  127,  279,  404. 

St.  Munchin’s,  Villiers’,  National,  Nicho- 
las-street,  Limerick,  Limerick,  210. 
408. 

St.  Nicholas’,  Industrial,  Cove-street, 
Cork,  277,  394. 

St.  Nicholas’, Parochial, Cove-street,  Cork, 

110,  277,  392,  394, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant  (Boys). 

4.  Infant  (Girls). 

St.  Nicholas  Within,  Parochial,  Dublin, 
105,  272,  360. 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  Parochial,  Dublin, 
107,  364,  366. 

St.  Nicholas-street,  Villiers',  National, 
Girls,  Limerick,  501. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Christian  Brothers’,  Water- 
ford, 121,  4 Iff. 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh,  119, 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

. 3.  Infant. 

St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Waterford,  Water- 
1 ford,  502. 

St.  Peter’s,  Percy-place,  Protestant  Or- 
phan Society,  Boarding,  Dublin,  494. 
St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Denmarlc-street. 

! Dublin,  131,  271,  358. 

St.  Stanislaus!  College, Tullamore,  King's, 
124,251,372.  ' 

St.  Stephen's,  National,  Dublin,  269,479. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Parochial,  Boarding,  Girls, 
i Gloucester -street,  Lower,  Dublin,  362. 
St.  Thomas’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  479. 

1.  Boys  and  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage,  Welling  ton- 
road,  Cork,  113,  396. 

St.  Werburgh’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  105, 
.272,  360. 

Stanhope-street,  Belfast,  National,  Antrim. 
422. 

1.  Boys, 

3.  Infant. 

Stephens’-green,  Dublin  Unitarian,  Daily, 
Dublin,  136,  366. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

S1Kren’  ^esley  College,  Dublin, 
Stephens’-green,  West,  St.  Patrick’s 
Grammar,  Dublin,  480. 

Stephen’s-strcet,  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
Cork,  208,  278,  396,  512. 

Staphen-street,  Corporation  Pree  Gram- 
"""  Waterford,  Waterford,  63,  502, 

Stewart  Institution,  Palmerstown.Chapel- 
izod,  Dublin,  198,  352. 

Stillorgan,  National,  Dublin,  354. 

1 Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Stone  row,  I-ree  Evening  and  Ragged, 

, Coleraine,  Londonderry,  454. 

Stoneyford,  Kilkenny,  372. 

Strabane,  Derry  and  Raphoe  Diocesan, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Tyrone,  508. 

Strabane,  National,  Tyrone,  470. 

' Soys, 

■s.  Girls. 

Strabane,  Parochial,  National,  Tyrone. 


Stradbally,  Incorporated  Society's,  “The 
Cosby,  ” National,  Queen’s,  98,  275, 

Stradbally,  Lisnagry,  National,  Girls, 
Limerick,  501. 


Stradbally,  Piltown,  National,  Waterford, 

1.  Boys, 

I 2.  Girls. 

| Stradone,  Cavan,  504. 

Strand-road,  National,  Londonderry  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Stnind-street, Little,  Presbyterian  Orphan 
Girls,  Dublin.  495. 

Strangiord,  National,  Down,  489. 
Stranorlar,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Donegal,  87,  440.  ’ 

Stranorlar,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  505. 
Stratford  Lodge,  Baltinglass,  Wicklow, 

Street,  National,  Westmeath,  482,  498, 
Strokestown,  Whitechurch,  New  Ross 
Wexford,  388. 

Subscription,  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny,  202, 

Sullivan,  Schools,  Hollywood,  Down  171 
1 172,  283,  446. 

1.  National,  Boys, 

2.  National,  Girls, 

. 3.  Upper. 

Sullivan's-quay,  Christian  Brothers’ 
Cork,  126,  277,396. 

Summerhill,  Singleton,  Unitarian,  Dub- 
■ lin,  137, 368. 

I Sunday,  Endowed,  Schools: 

Clondermot,  Clooney-terrace,  Presby- 
terian, Londonderry,  452. 

Clondermot,  Glendermot  Church,  Lon- 
donderry, 452. 

Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  London- 
derry, 454. 

Coleraine,  Parochial.  Londonderry,  454. 
Coleraine,  Second  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 454. 

Coleraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  London- 
derry, 454. 

Coleraine,  Tullands,  Londonderry,  456. 
Coleraine,  Wesleyan,  Londonderry, 

Irishtown,  St.  Matthew’s,  Dublin,  350 
Londonderry,  Bennett-street,  London 
derry,  458. 

Bo^donderry,  Culmore,  Londonderry, 

Londonderry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Lon 
' donderry,  458. 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 458. 

Londonderry,  Fountain-street, Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Londonderry,  460. 
Londonderry,  Fourth  Presbyterian, 
Londonderry,  460, 

Londonderry,  Pump-street,  Dean  and 
Curate’s,  Londonderry,  460. 
Londonderry,  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society's,  Londonderry,  460. 
Londonderry,  Racecourse,  London- 
derry, 460. 

Londonderry,  Uosemount, Londonderry, 

Londonderry,  Second  Presbyterian, 
Londonderry,  462. 

Londonderry,  Third  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 462. 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  Reformed 
I resbyterian,  Londonderry,  462.  ‘ 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  Wesleyan' 
Londonderry,  462. 

Londonderry.  Wesleyan,  Londonderry, 

Tallaght,  Dublin,  356. 

. Swanlinbar,  National,  Cavan,  487. 

Swords,  Borough,  Dublin,  191,  269,  270, 

1 '>K',  356,  oil, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Table  of  Public  Endowments,  511. 

' •>  Summary  of  Endowments,  476. 

| Tailor’s  or  Merchant's  Hall,  Wellington- 

quay,  Dublin,  246,  368. 

Tait’s,  Wexford,  Wexford,  207,  276, 

Tallaght,  Parochial,  Sunday  and  Daily, 
Dublin,  356. 

Tallow,  Protestant,  Waterford,  502. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Tallow,  Waterford,  502. 

Tamlaght,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 

Tamlaght,  Fin 
derry,  490. 

Tamlaght,  Finlagan,  Sunday  Schools 
Londonderry,  507. 


1,  Parochial,  London- 
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Tamlaght  O Crilly,  Eden,.  Londonderry, 

Tamny,  Parochial,  Robertson’s,  National, 
Clondavaddog,  Donegal,  434. 
Tanaghmore,  National,  Shankhill,  Ar- 
magh, 504. 

Taney,  Girls,  Dublin,  479. 

Taney,  Sandyford,  National,  Dublin,  354. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tarbert,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Kerry,  87,  402. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tartarahan,  Derrylard,  Armagh,  486. 
Tartarahan,  Parochial,  Armagh,  486. 
Tartarahan,  Teagy,  Girls,  Armagh,  504 
Taughboyne,  Churchtown,  Robertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  440. 

Teagy,  Tartarahan,  Girls,  Armagh,  504. 
Templecoran,  Ballycarry,  National,  An- 
trim, 424 

Templecrone,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  505. 
Templeliarry,  Parochial,  King’s,  496. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templemartin,  Moskeagh,  Cork,  483. 
Templemichael, Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Longford,  Longford,  87,  374. 
Templemore,  Ballymagrorty,  National. 
Londonderry,  464. 

Templemore,  Ballyougry,  Londonderry 


| Termonmaguirk,  Parochial,  Tyrone, 
St.  Catherine’s,  Parochial. 


Templemore,  Carrowreagh,  National, 
Donegal,  440. 

Templemore,  Derry,  District  Model, 
National,  Londonderry,  464. 
Templemore,  Eden-Ballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Londonderry,  507, 

2.  Girls. 

Templemore,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Tipperary,  50 1 . 

Templemore,  Molenan,  National,  London- 
derry, 507. 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templemore,  Shantallon,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 464. 

Templemore,  Sheriff's  Mountain, National, 
Londonderry,  464. 

Templemoyle,  Agricultural  Model,  Na- 
tional, Eaughanvale, Londonderry,  506. 
Templenacarrigy,  Cork,  306. 
Templepatrick,  Craigarogan,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Antrim,  503. 
Templepatrick,  National,  Antrim,  424. 
Templeport,  Molierlube,  Cavan,  504. 
Templerobin,  Haulbowliue  Island,  Na- 
tional, Cork,  400. 

Templeroe,  Direen,  National,  Kerry,  404. 
Templeroe,  Direendarragh,  National, 
Kerry,  404. 

2.  Girls. 

Templeroe,  Geraghsallagh,  National, 
Kerry,  404. 

Templeroe,  Ruscussane,  National,  Kerry, 
404.  J 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templeshambo,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Wexford,  87,  386,  4 98. 

Templeshannon,  Coolganw,  National, 
Wexford,  482. 

Templetrine,  Ballinaspittle,  National, 
Cork,  483, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templetrine,  Parochial,  Cork,  500. 
Tenantry,  Loughgilly,  Mullaghmore, 

Armagh,  70,  281,  428,  513, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tenantry,  National,  Clonenagh,  Kil- 1 
briclcen,  Queen’s,  70,  275, 380, 

I.  Boys,  1 

2 Girls. 

Tenantry,  National,  King’s  Island 
lyrooe,  70,  468,  514. 

Tenantry,  Townawilly,  Donegal,  Donegal, 
70,  282,434. 

derry ’49oIOCllia1’  Dungiven’  Eondon- 
Termonamongan,  Aughnahoo,  National, 
Tyrone,  508. 

^Ty'r  o n p " ao  8 3 11 ' Killetcr>  National, 
^TyronT’o'^811’  Lisnacloon’  National, 
Termonl'eckin,  Louth,  496. 


Thomas-court, 

Dublin,  107, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Thomastown,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  372. 
Thomond  Gate,  National,  Girls,  Limerick, 
501. 

| Three  Castles,  Odogh,  Kilkenny,  495. 
Three  Trees,  Muff,  Aught  and,  National, 
■ Donegal,  438. 

Thurles,  Christian  Brothers’,  Tipperary, 

Tierkane,  National,  Killelagh,  Loudon- 
, .derry,  490. 

iTimoleague,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 
Cork,  87,  400. 

Timolin,  Parochial,  Kildare,  480. 
Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English 
Tipperary,  87,  412. 

Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Grammar. 

I Tipperary,  81,  242,  412. 

Tomregan,  Parochial,  Fermanagh,  506. 

I I’onduff,  National, Billy,  Antrim,  485. 
Townawilly, Tenantry,  Donegal,  Donegal, 

I 70,  282,  434. 

| Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Kerry, 

Tralee,  Strand-street,  Girls,  Kerry,  500. 
I'ramore,  National,  Waterford,  502, 

1.  Boys, 

I 2.  Girls. 

Tram  ore,  Parochial,  Waterford,  502. 

1 Trim,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Meath,  98. 
497, 

1.  Boys, 

, 2.  Girls. 

Trinity  Church,  Infant,  Belfast,  Antrim, 
117,485. 

Trinity-place,  Infant,  Dublin,  368. 

I Trummera,  National,  Clonenagh, 
Queen’s,  481. 

Tuam,  Bishop-street,  Galway,  492, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tuam,  Diocesan,  Free,  Galway,  53,  244, 

Tuam,  Dublin-road,  Galway,  690. 
luam,  St.  Jarlath’s  R.  C.  Diocesan 
College,  Galway,  123,  472. 
Tubber-na-Carrig,  Inishargy,  National, 
Down,  446. 

Tubbrid,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  501, 

Tubrid  or  Clonmantagh,  Kilkenny,  495. 

I Tubrid,  Vaughan’s  Charity,  Drumkeeran 
Fermanagh,  222,  284,  450,  506. 

Tullagh,  Parochial,  Baltimore,  Cork. 
302. 

Tullaghobegly,  Killult,  Robertson's, 
Donegal,  440. 

Tullamacrieve,  Jackson’s  Schools,  Fork- 
hill,  Armagh,  503. 

Tullamore,  Charleville,  National,  King’s 

Tullamore,  Convent,  National,  King’s 
I 480. 

Tullamore, "St.  Stanislaus’  College,  King's 
I 124,251,372. 

Tullands,  Sunday,  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, 456. 

Tullow,  Carlow,  493, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tullowmagimma,  Graignaspidog,  Eras- 
I mus  Smith’s,  English,  Carlow,  87,  346. 
Tully,  Lisnaskea,  National,  Fermanagh 
450.  ’ 

Tullycavey,  National,  Grey  Abbey, 

■ Down,  444 

Tullycorbet,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  507. 

I Tully  fern,  Ballinamona,  Robertson’s, 

I Donegal,  505. 

I Tully  fern,  Glenalla,  Donegal,  505, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tullygirvin,  National,  Comber,  Down 
1 4s8. 

Tullyglush,  Keady,  Armagh,  503. 
Tullynahinion,  National,  Ahoghill. 
Antrim,  484. 

Tullynisken,  Newmills,  Tyrone,  492. 
Tullyvallon,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Newtownhamilton,  Armagh,  486. 
iTullyvar,  Cam teel,  Tyrone,  49 1 . . 

Tullyvin,  Kildrumsherdan,  Cavan,  68, 
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| Tullywestnacunnaght,  National,  Saint- 
field,  Down,  489. 

I Ture,  National,  Muff,  Donegal,  438. 
Turlough,  Free,  Mayo,  509. 

I Tyndavnet,  Ballinode,  Parochial,  Mo- 
naghan, 491. 

I Tyhallon,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  464. 
Tynan,  Crossdaul,  Armagh,  486. 

Tynan,  Derryhaw,  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  Armagh,  87,  430. 

Tynan,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Armagh,  87,  430. 

Tyrella,  Cariclcnab,Ballykinlar,  National, 
Down,  448, 

I 2.  Girls! 

Tyrrellspass,  Belvedere,  Orphan  InstitU- 
. tion,  Westmeath,  498. 

I Tyrrellspass,  Parochial,  Boys,  West- 
meath, 482 

I Ulster,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  Belfast,  Antrim,  215, 

. 422. 

J Ulster,  Provincial  Boarding  School  of 
Society  of  Friends,  Lisburn,  Antrim, 

| 140,  281,424. 

'Unitarian,  Dublin,  Daily,  Stephen’s- 
green,  Dublin,  136,  366, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Unitarian,  Singleton,  Summerhill,  Dublin. 
137,  368. 

VAuoHAN'sCharity, Drumkeeran, Tubrid, 

I Fermanagh,  222,  284,  450,  506. 

Villier’s,  Boys,  Henry- street,  Limerick, 
210,  278,  406. 

Villier’s,  National, St.Munchin’s,Nickolas- 
street,  Limerick,  210,  408,  501. 

Villier’s, Orphanage  and  Day , Girls, Henry- 
street,  Limerick,  210,  278, 406. 

I VVandesford,  Rathkeale,  Limerick,  484. 
Warrenpoint,  Down,  506, 

1 . Boys, 

. 2.  Girls 

Waterford  and  Listnore,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for,  Waterford,  53. 

Waterford,  Bishop  Foy’s,  Waterford,  2 13. 

280.414.  ’ ’ 

Waterford,  Diocesan  School,  Waterford. 

117.414. 

Waterford,  Lady-lane,  Blue,  Girls,  Water- 
ford, 215,  280,  414. 

Waterford,  Lady-lane,  Schools  of  Indus- 
try, Waterford,  414,  512, 

1.  Girls, 

. 2.  Infant. 

Waterford,  Mount  Zion,  Christian  Bro- 
I thers,  Waterford,  128,  414. 

Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster,  Provin- 
cial School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Water- 
I ford,  143, 280,  416. 

Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan,  Water- 
ford, 502. 

Waterford,  St.  Patrick’s,  Christian  Bro- 
1 there,  Waterford,  128,  416. 

Waterford,  St.  Peter’s  Parochial,  Water- 
ford, 502. 

Waterford,  Stephen’s-street  Corpora- 
tion, Free  Grammar,  Waterford,  502, 

I 512. 

Watergate-place,  National,  Bandon,  Cork, 

Waterside,  National,  No.  1,  Londonderry, 

1 Londonderry,  462, 

2.  Girls. 

Waterside,  National,  No,  2,  Londonderry, 
l Londonderry,  462. 

Waterside,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, Londonderry,  462. 

Waterside,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
I day,  Londonderry,  Londonderry,  462. 
Waterside,  Wesleyan,  Sunday,  London- 
' derry,  Londonderry,  462. 

Watts'  Endowed,  Lurgan.  or  Lurgan  Col- 
lege, Armagh,  174,  248|  430. 

Welchtown,  Kilmacrenan,  Robertson’s, 
National,  Donegal,  436. 

Wellington-quay,  Merchants’  Hall,  Dub- 
lin, 246, 368. 

W ellington-road,  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan- 
age, Cork,  113,  397. 

Wesley  College,  Stephen's-green,  Dublin, 
134,366. 

Wesleyan,  National,  Aughnacloy, Tyrone, 

466. 
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Wesleyan,  Sunday,  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, 454. 

Wesleyan,  Sunday, Londonderry, London- 
derry, 462. 

Westland-row,  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  Dublin,  1 89,  368,  511. 

Westland-row,  Infant  Model, Dublin ,4 80. 

Westport,  National,  Boys,  Mayo,  509. 

Wexford,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Wexford,  87,  388,  498. 

Wexford,  Diocesan  Free  for  Ferns,  Wex- 
ford, 54,  498,  512. 

Wexford,  Tait’s,  Wexford,  207,  276,  388. 

Whitechurch,  Ballintaylor,  National,  Wa- 
terford, 484,  502. 

Whitechurch,  National,  Dublin,  479. 

Whitechurch,  Parochial,  Wexford,  498. 

Whitechurch , Rathfamham  ,St . Columba’ 
College,  Dublin,  161 , 247, 352. 


Whitechurch,  Strokestown,*  New  Ross 
Wexford,  388. 

Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter’s,  National, 
Dublin,  495, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Whitegate,  Corkbeg,  National,  Cork,  400. 

Wliitehouse,  St.  John's  Church,  Antrim, 
503. 

Wicklow,  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  Dub- 
lin and  Glendalough,  Wicklow,  54,  499- 

Wicklow,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Wicklow,  87,  390, 

2.  Girls. 

Wicklow-street,  St.  Andrew’s,  Parochial, 
Dublin,  368, 


Willsborough,  Faughanvale,  London- 
derry, 507. 

Wilson’s  Hospital,  Multifarnham,  Leney, 
Westmeath,  204,  275,  384. 

Windgates,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Delgany,  Boys,  Wicklow,  87, 388. 

Windgates,  Girls,  Delgany,  Wicklow,  499. 

Windsor  - hill , National,  New  ry, Down, 489. 

2.  Girls’. 

Woburn,  Carrowdore,  National,  Down, 
444. 

Woodlawn,  National,  Killaan,  Galway, 
470,  509. 

Youghal,  Endowed,  Cork,  69,  246,  400. 

Youghal,  Free  Girls,  Cork,  500. 

Youghal,  Convent,  National, Cork, 400. 

Youghal,  National,  Cork,  483. 


Dublin:  Printed  by  Alex.  Thom  & Co.,  87,  88,  & 89,  Abbey-street, 
The  Queen’s  Printing  Office. 

For  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1879  ; 11  o’clock,  am. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon;  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.;  and  Andrew 
Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  William  Prior  Moore,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  School,  Cavan,  examined. 

].  Chairman. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  10.  What  are  the  charges  ? — They  have  been  raised 


which  you  wish  to  give  us  in  reference  to  the  Cavan 
school  1 — I desire  to  mention  that  the  salary  which  was 
promised  to  me  and  given  by  two  patents  under  the 
Crown,  has  been  reduced  and  no  reason  assigned  for 
it,  except  latterly  I have  heard  one  of  the  reasons — 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  estates.  I 
mentioned  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  that  the  in- 
come originally,  when  the  estates  were  handed  over  to 
the  Royal  School  Commissioners,  was  about  £1,000  a 
year ; and  it  has  now,  I hear,  been  reduced  to  half 
that  sum.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  precisely  to 
what  extent  it  is  reduced. 

2.  When  were  you  appointed  master  of  the  school  ? 
— I was  appointed  in  1833,  by  patent  from  William 
IT.,  which  was  renewed  under  Queen  Victoria.  The 
patent  gives  the  same  emoluments  that  any  of  the 
masters  have  had  before. 

3.  What  was  your  income  ? — £300  a year  to  the 
master,  and  £100  to  an  assistant. 

4.  When  was  the  amount  altered  ? — £100  a year  was 
taken  from  me  almost  immediately  after  my  appoint- 
ment ; which  was  peculiarly  cruel,  because  I had  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  profession  of  the  Bar,  and  had 
attended  all  my  terms.  I had  been  urged  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  to  look  for  this  situation ; 
and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  school  has 
been  given  to  a layman. 

5.  Did  you  take  any  steps  in  reference  to  your  in- 
come!— I memorialised  over  and  over  again.  The 
Government  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Commissioners  professed  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  the 
income  of  the  estate  permitted  it,  my  income  would  be 
restored. 

6.  It  remained  at  £200  ? — It  began  at  £300,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  £200 ; and  again  at  the  last  Com- 
mission another  £100  a year  was  taken  from  me. 

7.  About  1857? — About  that. 

8.  Has  your  school  been  reduced  in  size  ? — It  never 
was  a large  school.  It  has  been  always  very  small;  but 
was  never  reduced  as  low  as  some  other  schools.  At 
one  time  Armagh  was  reduced  to  two  boarders  ; but 
there  was  no  reduction  in  the  master’s  salary.  Other 
schools  also  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time. 
Cavan  is  particularly  unfavourably  placed  for  a school. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Ireland,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  Protestant  shopkeepers  in  it.  As  a proof 
thatlhave  not  neglected  my  duties  there,  I may  mention 
that  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  sent  a memorial 
to  Lord  Clarendon  in  reference  to  the  school.  [Me- 
morial from  the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  Vide  Appendix  No.  1.] 

9.  What  is  the  class  of  education  as  compared  -with 
the  other  Royal  schools  ? — The  same  precisely. 


to  forty-eight  guineas  for  boarders,  and  for  day  boys 
from  six  to  eight  guineas. 

11.  Where  do  your  boarders  principally  come  from? 
— Some  from  Dublin ; I have  one  from  India.  They 
come  from  different  places. 

12.  But  they  principally  come  from  a distance? — 
There 'are  none  from  the  county  almost.  There  are 
very  few  resident  gentry  in-  the  county,  and  their  sons 
are  all  sent  to  England.  One  of  my  pupils  was  one 
of  those  officers  that  met  their  death  in  South  Africa — 
Major  Smith,  of  the  Artillery.  Two  of  my  pupils  are 
resident  magistrates  in  Ireland.  Another  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  most  eminent  preacher  in  London.  I 
mention  these  as  illustrations  that  the  education  re- 
ceived from  us  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  Royal  schools 
and  the  principal  schools  in  England. 

13.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — When  was  the 
present  building  of  the  Cavan  school  completed  ? — In 
1819. 

14.  Have  there  been  any  additions  made  to  it  since  ? 
— Nothing,  but  repairs. 

15.  What  condition  of  repair  is  it  in  now? — In 
perfect  repair.  I keep  it  every  year  in  whatever 
repaii-  is  required  at  as  moderate  a figure  as  possible — 
from  £20  to  £30  a year. 

16.  Are  the  repairs  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Clare-street  ? — I give  them  a 
requisition  for  what  is  required,  with  a specification, 
and  when  the  work  is  performed  I have  to  certify  that 
it  is  done  in  a workmanlike  manner. 

17.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  getting 
repairs  you  wanted  done  through  the  Board? — Never. 

18.  Do  they  send  anyone  to  see  how  the  school  is 
kept  up? — They  appointed  a visitor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gray,  f.t.c.d.,  to  go  round  all  the  Royal  schools  about 
two  years  ago. 

19.  Was  any  report  made  by  him  that  was  after- 
wards sent  to  you  ? — There  was  a report  made  by  him  : 
but  it  was  not  sent  to  me. 

20.  Do  you  know  the  result  ? — The  result  was  some 
trilling  repair  with  regard  to  some  of  the  premises. 

21.  Before  that,  when  last  had  there  been  any 
visitation  ? — The  visitation  in  connexion  with  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

22.  In  1857  ? — Yes ; about  that  time. 

23.  Since  that  visit  was  there  any  visitation  of  your 
school  except  that  of  Mr.  Gray? — None. 

24.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  sending,  or  are  yon  re- 
quired to  send,  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
your  school  to  the  Commissioners? — Every  year  a 
report  was  sent  to  their  secretary,  the  late  Dr.  Kyle. 

25.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  reports  ? — Merely 
as  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  masters,  tlfc 
salaries  paid,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  books  they 
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studied,  the  scale  of  proficiency,  and  the  hours  of  work 
in  the  school. 

26.  Was  any  action  taken  upon  any  report  of 
yours  ?— None  that  I know  of. 

27.  What  number  of  pupils  are  in  the  school  at 
present? — Fourteen  boarders,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  day  boys. 

28.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  had  during 
the  time  you  have  been  there  ? — I think  altogether  both 
day  boys  and  boarders  have  never  exceeded -thirty-three 
or  thirty-four. 

29.  What  number  of  boarders  have  you  accommo- 
dation for  ? — There  is  accommodation  for  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty. 

30.  Then  the  school  as  a boarding  establishment  is 
not  more  than  one-third  full? — Not  more. 

31.  What  number  would  you  have  accommodation 
for  as  day  boys  %■  — As  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned 
about  fifty. 

32.  Is  there  any  supply  of  day  boys  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood?— None  whatever. 

33.  More  than  the  number  you  have  ? — I have  at 
school  nearly  every  boy  I could  have.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, I may  mention  that  a Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  about  four  or  five  years  ago 
thought  he  could  increase  his  small  income  by  es- 
tablishing a school,  and  taking  pupils  at  terms  a little 
lower  than  mine-  He  had  some  eight  or  ten 
pupils ; but  he  could  not  even  keep  up  that  number, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  school. 
With  regard  to  free  boys,  the  Commissioners  always 
required  that  I should  mention  the  number  of  them 
in  my  return.  T have  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  get  free  boys.  I have  written  to  the  local  clergy, 
asking  if  they  knew  any  boy  in  their  parish  of  pro- 
mising ability  that  could  be  benefited  by  classical 
education,  and  fitted  for  any  of  the  professions,  as  I 
would  be  happy  to  receive  him  .as  a free  boy.  Never- 
theless, I never  had  more  than  two  or  three  free  boys. 
I made  every  effort  to  get  them ; but  they  are  not  in 
the  country. 

34.  Are  those  you  speak  of  exclusively  day  boys  ? — 
Exclusively  day  boys;  that  is  one  of  the  things  I 
complain  of.  In  other  schools  twenty  guineas  a year 
have  been  allowed  for  boys  on  the  foundation.  I think 
that  is' the  meaning  of  the  expression  “free” — that 
the  master  should  be  paid  and  the  boy  free. 

35.  What  are  the  denominations  of  the  scholars 
attending  your  school  ? — All  Protestants : Church  of 
Ireland,  Methodists  or  Presbyterians.  I have  had 
■Roman  Catholics  at  different  times,  but  not  latterly  ; 
because  there  was  a magnificent  Roman  Catholic 
school  established  at  Cavan  at  a cost,  as  I have  heard, 
of  £20,000  a few  years  ago. 

36.  Is  that  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Within  a mile 
of  the  town. 

37.  Do  you  happen  to  know  approximately  the 
numbers  attending  that  school? — The  numbers  are 
very  large;  I could  not  tell  exactly. 

3S.  Is  it  a boarding  school  as  well  as  a day  school  ? 
. — A boarding  school.  They  come  from  a distance  and 
pay  high  prices. 

39.  Is  it  a flourishing  institution? — It  isa  flourishing 
institution.  It  is  a very  handsome  establishment,  raised 
at  a very  high  figure,  audit  is  well  attended  by  boys,  some 
of  whom,  I believe,  come  from  a very  great  distance. 

40.  Is  it  a primary  school  or  a classical  school  ? — 
It  is  a classical  school.  In  fact,  there  will  be  a great 
number  of  candidates,  from  it  for  the  intermediate 
examinations. 

41.  With  regard  to  your  boarders,  tell  us  approxi- 
mately where  they  come  from? — There  is  one  of 
them  from  the  South  of  India ; another  from  England 
from  a friend  of  mine  there  ; and  some  from  Dublin 
(two  or  three  from  Rathmines);  and  some  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

42.  Those  from  the  neighbourhood  come  for  local 
reasons.  Have  the  rest  come  to  the  school  through 
your  own  connexion  ? — -From  no  local  connexion,  but 
from  a wish  to  be  under  my  care  and  charge.. 


43.  Your  present  charge  is  forty-eight  guineas  ? 

Forty-eight  guineas  a year ; but  that  is  the  outside 
charge.  I take  boys  considerably  less ; for  instance 
I have  taken  boys  from  the  Clergy  Sons’  School. 
They  ‘ used  to  give  only  thirty ; they  now  give  forty 
guineas. 

44.  Are  you  under  any  restrictions  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  the  charges  ? — They  are  entirely  fixed 
by.  myself:  but  I am  required  to  give  an  account  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  I have  always  done. 

I take  it  for  granted  if  I charged  anything  exor- 
bitant they  would  call  me  over  the  coals  for  it. 

45.  Have  they  interfered  in  any  way  in  reference  to 
your  charges? — They  made  a- representation  about  two 
or  three  years  ago — it  was  sent  to  all  the  schools,  and 
was  not  specially  intended  for  me — that  the  outside 
charge  for  day  boys  should  be  ten  guineas. 

46.  Had  your  charge  ever  been  ten  guineas  ? — Well 
ten  guineas  has  been  the  highest  charge,  but  most  of 
them  are  six-guinea  pupils,  I wished  to  get  iu  as 
many  as  I could  from  the  neighbourhood,  even  of  the 
farming  class. 

47.  Have  you  ever  been  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  any  information  as  to  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  school? — Never. 

. 48.  Have  you  asked . or  made  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  property  is?- — Never ; I would  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere. 

49.  Do  you  know  where  the  estate  is  situated  ? — Yes ; 
close  to  the  town  of  Cavan.  I know  the  property  per. 
fectly.  There  are  five  or  six  townlands  remaining  out 
of  the  original  endowment.  I need  not  tell  yon  that 
a great  deal  of  the  property  there,  as  in  other  places, 
has  been  filched  away. 

50.  .Do  you  know,  the  extent  of  the  townlands  re- 
maining?— Six  hundred  Irish  acres  in  round  numbers. . 

51.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  letting  or  how 
the  estateis  situated?—  -The  estate  is  favourably  situated 
close  to  the  county  town.  Some  of  it  comes  up  close 
to  the  town. 

52.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  it 
is  let  or  managed,  or  whether  the  full  income  is  derived 
from  it?  I only  ask  you  as. a resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood?— As  a resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  is  very  much  underset. 

53.  Who  has  the  actual  management  of  the  pro- 
perty ?— The  agent,  Mr.  Benison,  is  the  sole  person. 
He  resides  at  Ballyconnell,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Cavan. 

54.  Have  you  ever  known  any  control  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Commissioners  over  this  property  in  the 
way  of  personal  visitation  or  inspection  by  themselves 
or  anyone  coming  from  them,  except  the  agent  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  they  ever  inspected  the  property.  I 
never  heard  of  any  person  deputed  to  do  so,  though 
living  on  the  spot  myself. 

55.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  or  money  prizes  avail- 
able, for  the  scholars  of  Cavan  school  ?^— There  are  ex- 
hibitions in  the  University.  Five  of  £25  a year. 

56.  That  is  to  say  one  in  each  year  of  £25,  tenable 
for  five  years? — Yes. 

57.  Are  those  full  ?— No ; thereis  one  fullat  present 
and  one  only  just  vacated. 

5.8.  Within  the  last  ten  years  how  many  of  these 
exhibitions  have  been  held  ? — About  four  I think. 

59,  Have  all  been  full  at  the  same  time  ?— No, 
never. 

6,0.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  exhibitions  you 
ever  had  filled  from  the  school  at  thesame  time? — Three 
I think  was  the  highest..  The  course. of  examination 
for -the  exhibition  is  very  severe,  and  very  few  boys 
are  competent  to  take  it,  having  regard  to  the  small 
numbers  I have,  and  the  very  small  charges  to  most  of 
the  boys,  besides  the  great  anxiety  of  their  parents  to 
have  them  forced  into,  college or  business  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  can.  . To  the  very  last  examination  three 
of  .my  pupils  went  up,  and  they,  went  up  two  years 
younger  than  they  should  haye  done  ;.. but  I could  not 
keep  them  any  longer — -their  parents  would  not  leave 
them.  , . . ' 
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61.  Did  none  of  them  obtain  it1!— None.  The  oldest 
boy  among  them  -was  only  seventeen.  Most  of  the 
candidates  from  the  other  schools  'were  nineteen  and 

. twenty.  Twenty  is  the  highest  age  at  which  they  are 
allowed  to  compete. 

62.  Have  there  been  boys  entering  Trinity  College 
from  Cavan  School  every  year-  or  approximately  every 
year?- — No. 

63.  What  number  entered  last  year  ? — Three. 

64  And  the  year  before  ? — Only  one,  a free  boy. 
Many  of  the  boys  are  not  intended  to  go  to  College 
at  all. 

65.  Are  any  of  your  boys  going  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  of  my  boys  going  to 
the  Queen’s  College. 

66.  Have  you  had  any  scholars  that  have  gone  to 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — Two  I recollect  at  the 
present  moment.  One,  a Mr.  Braddell,  who,  some 
years  ago  got  a scholarship  or  fellowship  at  Cambridge ; 
and  the  other,  Mr.  Fleming,  entered  Oxford. 

67.  I observe  in  1857  the  Commissioners  reported 
as  follows : — 

“ There  is  a prima  facie  case  made  out  for  visitation  being 
at  once  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school 
arises  from  misconduct  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Master, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  should  again  take  into  con- 
sideration the  facts  disclosed  on  the  last  visitation.” 

Do  I understand  after  that  report  there  was  no  inquiry 
or  visitation  of  any  kind  held? — No  inquiry  or 
visitation. 

68.  Nor  any  communication  from  the  Commissioners 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school  ? — None 
whatever;  because  there  was  no  cause.  I may  observe 
that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner's  came  to 
Cavan  and  held  an  open  Court.  They  gave  public 
notice  that  they  would  receive  information.  I did  not 
know  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  investigation  would 
be,  so  I thought  it  advisable  toget  my  Solicitor  to  attend : 
he  did  attend  and  the  examination  was  continued  the 
whole  day.  They  examined  everyone  they  could  to 
obtain  if  they  could  primd  facie  evidence  against  me 
of  neglect  or  anything  of  that  sort,  because  they  though  t, 
naturally  perhaps,  that  owing  do  the  veiy  small  attend- 
ance there  must  be  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
However,  every  individual  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  bishop  to  tire  humblest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, bore  testimony  to  my  untiring  energy  in 
the  school,  so  much  so,  that  my  solicitor  said  “There 
is  no  use  in  ray  remaining  here  any  longer — J can  go 

. away.  ” They  could  find  no  cause  of  complaint  in  any 
one  way. 

69.  You  said  you  had  some  scholars  whom  you  had 
been  taking  at  a reduced  amount  and  mentioned  some 
of  the  Clergy  Sons’  Society — those  I understand  to  be 
the  sons  of  clergymen  or  gentlemen,  whose  education 
is  being  assisted  for  the  want  of  means  of  their 
parents? — Exactly. 

70.  Do  you  consider  if  funds  were  available  for 
“maintaining,  supporting,  and  providing  free  scholars,” 
you  would  have  applicants  for  such  scholarships  ? — 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ; at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  not  having  those  I have 

■ lost  some  of  the  most  promising  boys  I had,  boys  that 
next  year  or  the  year  following  might  have  gone  in 
for  exhibitions,  for  instance — two  years  ago  there  was 

..advertised  in  the  newspapers  from  Mr.  Rice,  the 
Warden  of  St.  Columba's  College,  a free  scholarship 
of  £20  a year,  open  for  competition  not  necessarily 
for  pupils  in  that  school  but  from  any  school.  One  of 

■ my  boys,  .gained  Sidley,  obtained  first  prize,  and  has 
gone  there.  In  another  case  an  exhibition  at  Foyle 
College  was  obtained  by  a pupil  of  mine,  and  last  year 
his  brother  obtained  a similar  exhibition  in  Dungannon. 

. All  these  would,  of  course,  have  remained  with  me. 

• 1.  What  amount  of  annual  assistance  attracted 
them  away  ?— £20  or  £25  a year. 

-A-re  you  aware  that,  the  Commissioners  of 
Clare  street  have  power  to  award  the  money. that  is 
now  allotted  for  the  vacant  exhibitions  to  assist  boys 


to  be  maintained  at  your  school? — 1 ain  quite  aware 
they  have. 

73.  Did  you  ever  make  the  suggestion  that  this 
should  be  done  ?— They  made  the  suggestion  to  me. 
When  giving  school  exhibitions  to  Armagh  and  Dun- 
gannon they  Wrote  me  to  say  they  would  give  certain 
exhibitions,  ten  exhibitions  to  Dungannon  and  Ar- 
magh, and  five  or  six- to  Cavan.  They  wrote  similar 
letters  to  Dr.  RingWobd  and  Mr.  Morgan,  requesting 
us  to  meet  and  suggest  a plan,— the  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  so  forth,  under  which  those  free  scholar- 
ships should  be  given.  I went  to  Armagh,  as  the 
place  we  all  fixed  upon,  to  meet  together  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  Were  given  to  Armagh  and  Dungannon, 
and  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  on 
further  consideration  the  funds  would  not  permit, 
though  they  had  requested  me  to  publish  in  the  town 
— which  I did — that  the  exhibitions  would  be  given. 

74.  Why  should  the  Want  of  funds  be  made  the  ex- 
cuse where  there  is  £125  made  available  for  exhibitions 
in  Trinity  College  not  taken  up  ?— I could  not  answer 
that. 

75.  Did  you  ever  inquire? — I did;  the  simple 
answer  was  that  the  funds  did  not  permit. 

76.  Is  there  any  school  exhibition  or  any  advantage 
of  free  or  assisted  education  at  Cavan  at  present 
available  ? — Not  to  the  amount  of  one  penny. 

77.  What  date  was  the  meeting  at  Armagh? — 
About  two  and  a half  Or  three  years  ago. 

78.  Are  you  in  a position  to  say  what  number  of 
school  exhibitions  there  would  be  a demand  for  in 
Cavan  ?—  I could  not  possibly  answer  that  question, 
because  many  might  come  from  a distance  who  would 
have  no  means  otherwise ; for  instance,  there  was  a 
lady  a short  time  ago  who  asked  me  to  take  two  of  her 
sons.  She  was  from  a distant  county,  but  when  I 
mentioned  that  £46  a year  each  was  the  charge  for 
brothers,  it  was  quite  beyond  her  reach.  If  what  she 

- could  give  were  supplemented  by  a local  income  they 
would  have  been  sent  to  me. 

79.  How  many  of  the  fourteen  at  present  do  not  pay 
the  full  amount  ? — Eight  at  least. 

80.  To  these  eight,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  an 
object  besides  an  honour  to  get  an  exhibition  ? — A 
very  great  object.  I have  frequently  had  boys  that  I 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  never  got  a penny  for. 

81.  At  your  own  expense? — At  my  own  expense. 

82.  Was  it  owing  to  their  position,  and  from 
motives  of  charity,  that  you  made  reductions  ? — En- 
tirely. 

83.  Do  you  make  the  difference  on  account  of  age 
or  of  abilities,  or  simply  on  account  of  their  means  ? — 
On  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay. 
Since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  some  of  the 
clergymen  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  school  education 
of  their  sons. 

84.  You  endeavour  to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  your 
power,  what  the  parents  are  able  to  pay,  and  then  you 
vary  the  fees?— Yes.  A parent  will  write  to  me  to 
know  what  my  terms  are.  " I mention  so-and-so. 
Sometimes  I never  get  an  answer  again ; sometimes  I 
do,  saying  the  payment  is  beyond  their  reach.  1 then 
request  to  know  what  they  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
ultimately  I agree  to  what  they  can  - pay  as  far  as  I 

85.  Do  you  consider  it  an  obligation  on  you  to  take 
free  pupils  if  you  can  get  them  ? Have  the  Commis- 
sioners named  any  fixed  number  whom  you  should 
endeavour  to  educate  ? — No ; the  Commissioners 
always  ask  a return  of  the  free  boys  ; it  is  a vexata 
queestio,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Masters  are 
not  bound  to  take  free  boys.  However,  I have  never 
refused  ; on  the  contrary,  I have  always  corir ted  them. 
As  I have  informed  your  lordship  before,  I have 
applied  to  many  of  the  local  clergy  of  the  parish,  in 
which  Cavan  is  situate  and  others  .around.  As  an 
illustration,  a boy  from  a distant  parish,  living  nearly 
four  miles  away,  under  these  very  circumstances 

- attended  my  school.  He  was  the  son  of  a common 
labourer.  I educated  him  free,  and  I advanced  money 
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out  of  my  own  pocket  to  put  him  into  the  University, 
where  he  took  a scholarship  and  exhibition.  He  was 
afterwards  ordained  and  settled  in  England. 

86.  There  is  an  important  distinction  in  reference  to 
free  scholars ; it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could  send  a boy  to  your  school,  and  direct 
you  to  maintain  and  educate  him  free,  but  another, 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  appeal's  to  contemplate, 
to  “ support,  maintain,  and  provide  free  scholars  ” at 
the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I maintain  that 
is  what  the  original  endowment  of  the  school  was 
for. 

87.  Assuming  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  at 
liberty  to  call  on  you  to  maintain  a boy,  but  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  “support,  maintain,  and  provide” 
free  scholars  in  your  school,  paying  you  certain  capi- 
tation fees,  about  how  much  would  clear  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a free  boarder  at  Cavan  School  ? — I 
would  feel  myself  under  such  circumstances  bound  to 
act  in  the  most  liberal  possible  way.  I would  take  a 
boy  even  for  £40,  as  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  boy ; it  would  not  be  any  profit  in  my  pocket,  but 
I would  be  no  loser. 

88.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  salary  was  given 
you  by  the  Commissioners  when  you  were  first  ap- 
pointed in  1833? — £300  a year,  and  £100  a year 
to  the  assistant.  £300  Irish  is  stated  in  my  original 
patent,  and  also  in  the  new  one.  I had  to  pay  fifty 
guineas  for  the  patent.  If  I required  a second,  third, 
or  fourth  assistant,  I paid  out  of  my  own  pocket.  1 
have  two  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  whom  is  paid 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  that  I get  nothing  at  all. 

89.  How  long  did  you  receive  that  salary  of  £300 
a year? — I did  not  receive  it  once.  Immediately  after, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  first  patent  there,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  Crown  and  the  then  bishop  with 
regard  to  the  appointment ; and  when  I was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  they  said  I must  get  Holy  Orders. 

90.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second  patent  ? — On  the  death  of  William 
IV.  a new  patent  had  to  be  taken  out  from  Queen 
Victoria.  There  was  £100  a year  taken  from  me  four 
months  after  I was  appointed,  the  peculiar  cruelty  of 
which  was,  under  the  circumstances,  that  there  was 
no  superannuation  allowance  provided,  and  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  arranged  that  I 
should  give  £200  a year  to  my  predecessor  during  his 
life,  and  £60  a year  afterwards  to  his  widow  if  she 
survived  him  ; so  I was  bound  to  give  £200  a year  to 
my  predecessor,  and  I got  nothing  whatever. 

91.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  the  £100  a year 
was  deducted  from  your  salary  was  the  original 
£100  a year  still  paid  to  your  assistant? — Yes. 

92.  Was  there  any  extra  assistant  appointed  when 
the  £100  was  deducted? — There  was  no  other  ap- 
pointed ; there  was  only  one  master  and  an  assistant 
master. 

93.  When  was  your  salary  reduced  to  £100? — At 
the  time  of  the  last  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  be- 
cause I had  not  a larger  school — because  I could  not 
do  impossibilities. 

94.  Do  they,  at  the  present  moment,  spend  only 
£100  a year  for  the  head  master,  and  £100  a year  for 
the  assistant? — £100  a year  to  me  and  £100  to  my 
assistant,  less  income  tax. 

95.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  whatever 
the  expenses  of  the  repairs  are  ? — The  expenses  of  the 
repairs,  of  course. 

96.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  you  ever  spend 
money  of  your  own  on  the  repairs? — I have  ofcen 
done  a great  many  things  I never  required  the  Com- 
missioners to  attend  to  at  all. 

97.  Did  you  over  apply  for  repairs  that  were  not 
granted? — Never.  In  fact,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Commissioners  to  keep  the  house  in  proper  repair. 

98.  Was  Mr.  Gray’s  visit  confined  merely  to  an 
inspection  of  the  buildings  ? — Not  at  all.  He  went 
through  the  building,  of  course,  and  the  land  about 
it ; but  he  examined  the  state  of  efficiency  of  the  boys — 
every  class  carefully  and  thoroughly. 


99.  Are  the  scholars  that  you  have  got  at  present  of 
Irish  birth  ? — Most  of  them  are. 

100.  Is  the  boy  you  mentioned  as  coming  from 
India  of  Irish  birth? — No;  he  was  born  in  India. 
His  father  was  Irish,  and  his  mother  was  a Scotch 
lady. 

101.  Are  the  rest  of  your  pupils  all  Irish? — All 
Irish. 

102.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  of  Cavan? 
— About  3,000. 

103.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  ? — I suppose  the  whole  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  the  town  would  not  be  more  than  400  or  500. 

104.  How  many  Protestants  are  there  in  a position 
to  send  boys  to  a Protestant  Royal  School  ? — I suppose 
not  ten  families  in  the  town.  There  are  very  good 
schools  in  the  town  which  were  established  by  Lord 
Farnliam. 

105.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I see  your  school  was 
founded  by  James  I.  ? — Charles  I. 

106.  It  was  founded  as  a free  school  in  the  county 

of  Cavan  for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  learning 
and  religion? — Yes.  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Attorney- 

General  of  Janies  I.,  who  came  over  to  Cavan,  and 
was  appointed  to  divide  properties  among  the  people, 
allocated  a certain  quantity  of  ground  to  provide 
education  for  the  sons  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  established  there,  and  I believe  the  sole  object 
was  Protestant  instruction ; however,  we  have  acted 
more  liberally  since. 

107.  I see  the  net  income  of  your  school  is  now 
stated  in  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
£584  a year? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

108.  Do  you  believe  that  sum  could  be  largely 
increased  by  proper  management? — I may  mention 
to  you  that  in  the  year  1806  my  predecessor  was 
appointed  under  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke — the  income  of 
the  school  then  was  £600  or  £800  a year ; all  the  lands 
were  then  managed  by  the  local  schoolmasters  of  the 
different  institutions.  In  1812  or  1813,  when  the 
Board  was  appointed,  the  school  lands  were  let  at 
about  £1,000  a year.  I have  the  rental  of  that  time, 
showing  those  figures.  The  property  about  there  has 
largely  increased  in  value,  and  we  might  naturally 
expect  the  school  property  would  also  have  increased. 

109.  You  believe  by  proper  management  the  in- 
come can  be  increased? — I am  entirely  of  that 
opinion. 

110.  I suppose  there  is  a very  large  Presbyterian 
population  in  Cavan? — Quite  the  reverse.  I suppose 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  town  of  Cavan  do  not  aver- 
age twenty. 

111.  In  the  county  there  is  a considerable  Pres- 
byterian element,  I suppose  ? — No,  there  are  a great 
many  Presbyterians  here  and  there,  but  not  nearly  so 
many  as  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I do  not  know 
any  county  in  the  same  position,  it  is  all  cut  up  in 
small  holdings. 

112.  You  speak  of  a Roman  Catholic  school  being 
built  in  your  neighbourhood.  When  was  that  built? 
— I think  it  was  finished  about  three  years  ago. 

113.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  pupils  there 
are  in  it? — I could  not  tell  you  with  accuracy.  I 
suppose  fully  100,  but  they  pay,  as  far  as  I under- 
stand, a much  higher  income  to  the  school  than  my 
boys  pay. 

114.  Are  you  aware  they  have  no  endowment? — 
Perfectly  well  aware  they  have  no  endowment  from 
the  Government. 

115.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  sum  expended  on 
the  buildings  was  principally  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions ? — I should  say  entirely. 

116.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  are  any 
Roman  Catholic  endowments  in  the  county  for  middle 
class  educational  purposes?— That  I do  not  know. 
My  friend  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  would  tell  me 
at  once  if  I were  to  ask  him,  but  I do  not  know  of 
my  personal  knowledge. 

117.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  service 
— have  you  morning  and  evening  prayers? — Always, 
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and  we  read  the  Scriptures  and  examine  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  every  day  in  the  week.  They  get  certain 
portions  of  the  Scripture  off  by  heart,  repeat  them  to 
my  under-masters,  and  to  me  as  a repetition  every 
Sabbath  Day,  with  the  Church  Catechism  and  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

118.  For  day  boys  what  provision  is  made  for  re- 
ligious instruction— are  there  daily  prayers  ? — They 
come  from  their  own  homes,  and  it  is  presumed  they 
have  their  morning  prayers  already. 

119.  On  Sundays  have  you  service,  or  do  you  go 
to  the  Parish  Church?— "VVe  go  to  the  Parish  Church. 

120.  Socially,  what  class  of  boys  are  yours.  Would 
you  say  they  are  of  the  upper  class  of  gentry,  or  of 
the  middle  class? — Both.  The  only  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  clergy  and  some  medical  gentle- 
men, and  any  of  the  shopkeepers  who  choose  send 
their  sons  there. 

121.  Out  of  your  boys  what  is  the  average  propor- 
tion who  go  to  a university  ? — Not  20  per  cent.  They 
are  chiefly  educated  for  the  Banks,  and  Civil  Service, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  business ; in  fact,  I have 
to  use  persuasion  sometimes  to  get  parents  to  send  a 
boy  to  a university. 

122.  Do  many  of  your  boys  leave  before  completing 
their  course  and  go  to  English  schools  ? — No ; I 
mentioned  two  cases. 

123.  I see  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  report 
of  1857  for  your  school,  that  it  contains  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Euclid,  Algebra,  English  History,  and  Geo- 
graphy, besides  religious  subjects? — And  Hebrew. 
Some  of  my  boys  have  been  very  successful  in  Hebrew. 

I take  a great  interest  in  that,  and  teach  it  myself. 

124.  Do  all  your  boys  follow  the  same  course? — 
Those  for  business  do  not  require  to  study  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  but,  as  a rule,  all  my  boys  learn  French. 

125.  You  have  got  two  objects,  to  prepare  some 
boys  for  a university,  and  to  prepare  a larger  number 
for  a mercantile  and  Civil  Service  career  ? — Exactly ; 
perhaps  the  great  attraction  at  the  present  time  may 
be  considered  the  banks ; it  is  so  facile  to  get  into 
them. 

126.  Do  all  your  boys  learn  Greek  ? — No,  not  all. 
The  boys  not  intended  for  university  pursuits  do  not 
learn  Greek ; sometimes,  for  instance,  boys  going  in 
for  the  solicitors’  examination  do  not  require  Greek. 

127.  What  provision  is  made  for  teaching  French 
in  your  school  ? — Both  myself  and  my  assistants  almost 
universally  teach  it.  We  cannot  get  the  advantage 
in  a country-place  of  a French  master,  but  we  have 
taught  it  successfully.  For  instance,  one  of  my  pupils 
a day  boy,  obtained  a first  French  honor  at  the  uni- 
versity examination. 

128.  Do  all  the  boys  intended  for  commercial  pur- 
suits leam  French  ? — I endeavour  to  get  them  all  to 
learn  it. 

129.  Is  there  any  provision  for  teaching  German  in 
your  school  ? — None. 

130.  Is  there  any  provision  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  mechanics  or  natural  physics  ?— Mechanics  are 
taught,  but  heat  and  electricity  we  do  not  teach,  except 
in  some  few  instances — as  a rule  they  are  not  taught. 

131.  Have  any  of  your  boys  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  obtained  scholarships  in  the  university? — 
I could  not  say  they  have. 

132.  There  is  no  permanent  provision  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  in  your  school  ? 
—No. 

133.  What  English  history  do  you  use? — Generally 
Smith’s  Hume,  and  for  junior  classes  Arthur’s  is  a 
very  good  one. 

134.  How  far  do  you  go  in  teaching  algebra? — As 
far  as  quadratic  equations  and  the  binomial  theorem.  I 
have  always  good  science  masters. 

135.  Do  you  profess  to  have  a course  in  English 
literature  ? — Yes ; Smith’s  books  in  English  literature, 
and  Trench’s. 

136.  Do  all  the  boys  leam  these  ? — Not  all — those 
sent  to  the  university  and  Civil  Service. 

137.  The  boys  for  commercial  purposes  do  not  as  a 
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138.  What  is  your  present  staff  for  teaching? — Prior  Moore, 
Myself,  and  the  classical  master,  and  the  science  m.a. 
master. . 

139.  Is  your  science  master  a graduate  of  a univer- 
sity i — No  ; he  is  in  the  university,  but  not  a graduate. 

140.  How  many  hours  a day  does  your  science 
master  teach  ? — From  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
until  nine,  and  from  ten  to  three,  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  an  hour  for  recreation,  which  occurs  from  one 
to  two. 

141.  Is  he  actually  teaching  during  th?se  hours  ? — 

Actually  teaching. 

142.  What  is  the  average  time  per  day  given  to  each 
boy  in  mathematics  ? — About  an  hour  and  a half  each 
day. 

143.  What  mode  have  you  of  testing  the  knowledge 
the  boys  have  attained  in  science? — We  have  exami- 
nations sometimes,  about  once  a month. 

144.  Is  there  any  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  boys 
by  examiners  taken  from  outside  ? — No;  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  getting  them.  I have  sometimes  my- 
self had  some  of  the  local  clergy,  who  have  been  quali- 
fied men. 

145.  That  was  at  your  solicitation? — It  was. 

146.  What  test  is  there  by  examiners  taken  from 
outside,  in  English,  in  French,  or  in  German  ? — None. 

147.  Is  there  any  regular  examination  held  by  out- 
side examiners  ? — No. 

148.  At  what  age  do  boys  who  intend  to  enter  the 
Civil  Service  Class  leave  the  school? — Sometimes  at 
fifteen. 

149.  Do  you  find  it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
commercial  education  at  so  early  an  age  ? — Quite  so. 

150.  I understand  you  had  nearly  every  boy  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  of  the  middle  class,  that  you  could 
have  in  Cavan  %— I think  so. 

151.  And  in  the  neighbourhood? — Both  as  boarders 
and  day  scholars. 

152.  And  you  have  but  twenty-eight  in  this  year? 

— About  that. 

153.  Have  you  ever  had  any  Roman  Catholic 
masters  in  the  school  under  you  in  Cavan  ? — I had  one 
or  two  a very  long  time  ago. 

154.  What  did  they  teach  ? — Science. 

155.  Have  you  ever  had  any  Roman  Catholic 
boarders? — Yes,  I have. 

156.  How  long  ago? — A very  long  time  ago.  The 
Roman  Catholic  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  his 
two  sons  to  me,  but  the  moment  the  first  Roman  Catho- 
lic school  was  opened  they  were,  of  course,  removed. 

I never  had  more  than  probably  two  Catholic  boarders. 

157.  Your  school  is  a thoroughly  Protestant  school 
as  a matter  of  fact  ? — It  is. 

158.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  why  the  Presby- 
terian minister  established  the  school  at  Cavan? — I 
should  think  his  reason  was  to  improve  his  income. 

I can  suggest  no  other. 

159.  He  had  not  found  any  fault  with  your  school? 

— Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Quite  the  reverse.  His 
own  son  was  a pupil  of  mine,  and  he  expressed  himself 
as  most  grateful  for  his  treatment. 

160.  You  stated  that  at  the  time  he  abandoned  that 
school  he  had  about  ten  boys? — I said  probably  eight 
or  ten  boys. 

161.  Do  you  know  what  happened  these  boys  when 
he  gave  up  the  school  ? — Some  of  them,  who  had  been 
with  me  before,  came  to  me.  His  charge  originally 
was  about  four  guineas. 

162.  You  state  that  you  were  the  first  layman  that 
ever  was  head  master  of  any  of  these  schools.  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  you  should  get  Holy  Orders  ? — 

The  Government  required  it. 

163.  Was  it  the  Government  or  the  Board  required 
it  1 — The  Government  and  not  the  Board.  The  Board 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  appointment.  The  person 
who  appointed  me  was  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  when  he 
was  Chief  Secretary  here. 

164.  You  succeeded  your  father  in  the  school? — Yes. 
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165.  And  it  was  to  your  father  you  paid  the  £200 
a year  ? — Yes.  The  Government  made  that  arrange- 
ment with  me.  My  father  previously  had  the  first 
school  in  Ireland,  at  Donnybrook  Castle. 

166.  You  stated  a great  deal  of  the  property  of  the 
Cavan  School  had  been  filched  away  ?— I said  that  is 
the  general  impression.  I believe  there  were  1,200 
acres  originally  given  by  King  Charles  and  only  600 
remain. 

167.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  there  been 
any  reduction  in  the  area  as  long  as  you  know  it? — Not 
as  long  as  I know  it. 

168.  Mr.  Wilson  (handing  copy  of  advertisement, 
vide  Appendix  No.  2,  to  witness). — Have  you  ever  seen 
that  advertisement  before  ? — Yes.  That  is  a public 
advertisement  of  a farm  of  the  school  lands  offered  for 
public  sale. 

169.  Are  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  let  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  the  school  lands  ? — Y ery  much 
higher. 

170.  It  is  stated  in  this  advertisement  that  fourteen 
acres  are  let  at  £12  2s.  10<7.  You  say  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  other  properties  are  let  much 
higher  ? — The  average  rent  is  from  £2  to  £3  an  acre 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

171.  On  these  lands  are  you  aware  whether  there 
is  any  tenant-right  or  not  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any 
tenant-right  in  the  neighbourhood. 

0:72.  Is  there  any  tenant-right  on  this  property? — I 
think  not ; I never  heard  of  it  before. 

173.  And  what  were  they  selling? — They  were 
selling  the  interest  in  the  yearly  tenancy,  and  the 
chance  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  holding  on 
such  easy  terms. 

174.  How  much  did  it  sell  for  ? — I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  the- question.  I have  heard  more  than 
£300  was  given  for  it. 

175.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  in  a 
position  to  tell  us  from  your  knowledge,  as  a,  resident, 
about  what  proportion  the  rent  of  the  school  lands  has 
to  the  adjoining  holdings? — You  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  average  rate  by  comparing  the  income  from  600 
Irish  acres,  about  £500  a year,  that  is  something 
under  £1  an  acre ; similar  land,  held  under  ordinary 
landlords  lets  at  about  . £2  an  acre,  or  from  26s.  to 
£2  for  some  land.  Some  might  be  mountain  land. 

176.  Do  you  know  the  land  that  is  advertised 
here? — Yes. 

177.  About  how  much  by  the  acre  does  a similar 
farm  with  a similar  house  bring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— From  26s.  to  £2  an  acre.  You  will  see  an 
advertisement  in  that  very  paper  of  land  to  be  let,  nine 
miles  from  Cavan,  at  nearly  double  that.  There  were 
thirty  acres  of  the  school  lands  given  in  exchange  for 
ten  acres  of  ground,  on  which  the  present  Royal  school 
was  built.  These  thirty  acres  went  into  the  hands  of 
other  proprietors,  and  they  are  now  set  at  an  average  of 
from  £2  to  £3  ; they  are  close  to  Curraglioo,  and  about 
the  same  quality.  If  it  is  within  the  power  of  your 
Commission,  I would  wish  to  suggest  as  to  all  these 
different  estates,  managed  by  a different  class  of  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be 
vastly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
country  generally,  if  all  were  revalued  and  sold,  and 
the  money  given  to  the  Government  and  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  masters. 

178.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  attended  before  the  Com- 
mission in  1857  ? — Yes.  I was  examined  nearly 
from  morning  to  night  before  them. 

179.  Dr.  Hart. — After  a Visitation  in  1846,  were 
not  the  Salaries  re-adjusted  and  portion  of  your  salary 
taken  from  you  and  given  to  your  assistant  ? — I think 
that  when  they  took  £100  from  me  originally  I did 
not  exactly  know  how  it  was,  that  they  gave  me  the 
income  altogether  to  pay  the  master  out  of  it,  and 
afterwards  they  allocated  it  direct  to  the  master. 

180.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  from 
your  own  evidence  to  the  former  Commission  that 
your  salary  was  reduced  to  £100  before  you  were 
examined.  Was  anything  whatever  done  with  refer- 


ence to  your  school  or  your  position,  after  1857,  tLat 
you  can  tell  us  ?- — I don’t  think  anything  was  done.  I 
was  rinder  the  impression  up  to  this  moment  that  it 

was  in  1857  the  reduction  of  my  salary  took  place 

but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  did  take  place  in  1846. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  that  report. 
It  was  never  sent  to  me  for  correction.  It  might  have 
been  taken  down  incorrectly. 

181.  LordR.  Churchill. — At  question  7883  of  the 
former  report  you  were  asked,  “ How  much  do  you  re- 
ceive at  the  present  moment,”  and  you  said  “ £100  a 
year,  liable  to  deductions  and  taxes  of  various  descrip- 
tions ” — so  clearly  your  income  was  reduced  to  £100  a 
year  before  your  examination  by  the  Commissioners ? 
— All  I know  is,  I was  deprived  of  my  income  a long 
time  ago. 

182.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  not 

twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  go  to  the  university. 
Would  there  be  a larger  field  of  competition  by  eighty 
per  cent,  if  there  were  school  exhibitions  than  you 
have  at  present  for  the  college  exhibitions? — I should 
think  so — decidedly.  The  school  exhibitions  would 

be  a very  great  attraction.  There  are  many  schools 
in  England  having  exhibitions  of  this  nature,  and 
parents  have  gone  over  from  Ireland  to  reside  in  towns 
in  England  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  exhibitions. 

183.  How  are  your  boys  supplied  with  the  ordi- 
nary school  requisites  ? — The  books  are  got  by  the 
boys  themselves.  As  to  school  requisites  in  the  way  of 
maps  I get  nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  except  out  of  my 
own  pocket  and  the  pockets  of  the  boys. 

184.  Is  there  any  supply  of  school  requisites  to 
Cavan  School  given  by  the  Commissioners  ? — None 
whatever. 

185.  Dr.  Hart. — What  salary  does  each  of  your 
assistants  receive  after  all  deductions  ? — The  assistant 
who  is  appointed  by  me  and  approved  of  by  the 
Government,  and  paid  by  the  Board  receives  £100  a 
year  from  the  Board,  but  I make  some  trivial  charge 
to  him  for  board  and  washing — that  is  a private  ar- 
rangement. 

186.  As  to  the  second  master? — I pay  him  £50  a 
year,  and  give  him  board  and  everything  else.  His 
post  is  worth  about  £100  a year. 

187.  LordR.  Churchill.— Each  of  the  places  is 
worth  about  £100  a year  ? — They  are  more.  The  first 
is  worth  about  £120  a year.  My  masters  are  seldom 
with  me  less  than  seven  years. 

188.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  much  do  you 
deduct  from  your  first  assistant  master  for  the  purpose 
you  speak  of? — Only  £28.  He  gets  £72  a year  clear 
of  every  possible  expense. 

189-  What  do  you  deduct  that  for? — For  his  living. 
He  lives  with  me  altogether. 

190.  Are  you  aware  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  lodging 
in  your  school-house  free  ? — I am  not  aware.  I sup- 
pose he  is. 

191.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  £28  a 
year  which  you  deduct  he  gets  all  his  keep,? — Every- 
thing— fire,  light,  every  comfoi’t. 

192.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  got  nineacres 
of  land  yourself? — That,  in  fact,  is  my  only  income. 
The  rest  goes  in  payment  to  the  masters. 

193.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  your  assistant  master 
a University  man? — Yes,  and  they  always  have  been 
of  Trinity  College. 

194.  Then  your  second-class  master? — My  second 
master  is  a University  man  also — of  Trinity  College — 
the  science  master. 

195.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Are  both  under-grar 
duates  ? — They  are  both  under-graduates  at  present. 

196.  Do  they  contemplate  taking  their  degrees  1— 
Yes. 

197.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Will  they  be  able  to 
go  in  for  their  degrees  as  well  as  teaching  in  your 
school  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  now. . 

198..  Chairman. — Was  any  provision  made  to  facil- 
itate Roman-  Catholics  coming  to  your  school?  At 
what  hour  have  you  religious  instruction? — Every 
morning. 
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199.  Is  there  any  conscience  clause  ? — Oh,  no.  208.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — It  is  returned  here  to  April  2,  ism 
Every  boy  who  comes  in  is  present  at  whatever  in-  the  Commissioners  that  you  have  got  accommodation  Rey  ' 
struction  is  given — both  religious  and  secular.  If  there  for  80  day  pupils  and  60  boarders  ? — I think  80  day  prj„',.  jrooro, 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  he  objected  to  the  reading  pupils  could  be  accommodated.  I think  60  boarders  m.a. 

of  the  Scriptures,  I would  excuse  him;  but  I never  would  be  rather  much.  I could,  accommodate  50 
had  more  than  two,  or  perhaps  three,  Roman  Catholic  very  easily. 

pupils.  Two  of  these  their  father  -wished  to  attend  209.  You  were  educating  when  your  return  was 
morning  and  evening  prayers  at  my  house.  made  in  1878,  one  pupil  gratuitously! — Yes.  Three 

200.  But  you  have  no  arrangement  by  which  there  was  the  most  I ever  had. 

could  be  religious  instruction  either  at  the  beginning  210.  Lokd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  eligible  free 
or  at  the  end,  so  that  they  could  absent  themselves  ? — pupils  had  offered  themselves  would  you  have  raised 
"VVe  have  generally  religious  instruction  at  the  begin-  any  question  as  to  their  right  of  coming  in  provided  it 
ning.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  Roman  Catholics  was  not  put  to  you  as  a matter  of  right  ? — The  only 
attending,  for  they  have  a first-rate  school — one  of  the  tiling  I would  require  is  that  they  should  dress 
finest  in  Ireland  now.  respectably. 

201.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  relative  pro-  211.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  your  buildings  in 
portions  in  your  neighbourhood  of  Protestants  and  good  order  ? — In  very  good  order.  We  would  be  the 
Catholics — not  of  the  total  population,  but  of  the  class  better  of  a good  ball-alley.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
and  social  position  competent  for  classical  education  ? kind  at  present.  I built  one  at  my  own  expense 
— There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  gentry  in  the  neigh-  some  years  ago. 

born-hood.  212.  Are  the  buildings  situated  in  the  middle  of 

202.  But  the  middle  class  ? — The  farmers  and  shop-  the  town1?— No,  just  outside  the  town.  About  half  a 
keepers  are  the  only  ones.  Of  these  the  majority  are  quarter  of  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Roman  Catholics.  213.  Is  there  a play-ground  attached  to  the  school  ? 

203.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  the  Commissioners  — Yes. 

state  to  you  in  writing  that  they  were  unable  to  spend  214.  Is  that  included  in  the,  nine  acres'! — Yes; 

any  money  on  the  school  on  account  of  the  funds? — that  includes  the  whole  of  my  ground.  I may  be 

With  regard  to  the  small  allowance  for  pupils  on  the  allowed  to  add  that  I trust  the  Commissioners  may, 

foundation,  that  was  the  reason  suggested  for  not  as  far-  as  in  their  power  impress  on  the  Government 
giving  it.  the  justice  of  recouping  me  what  has  been  taken  from 

204.  Have  you  got  that  in  writing  ? — I don’t  think  ine — as  I believe  unlawfully — and  also  with  regard. 

I have  ; but  it  is  a fact.  to  a retiring  allowance  to  masters  arrived  at  a certain 

, 205.  A fter  making  the  proposition  to  you  as  to  the  age.  Formerly  the  Government  feeling  the  necessity 

use  of  school  exhibitions,  and  requesting  you  to  suggest  of  a retiring  allowance,  and  not  having  the  means  of 

to  them  how  these  exhibitions  should  be  instituted  giving  it  as  such,  used  to  promote  the  masters  for  the 
they  subsequently  wrote  and  said  they  had  not  funds  ? time  being  to  valuable  Government  livings.  But  that 
—That  their  funds  would  not  permit  them.  is  all  at  an  end.  So  the  suggestion  might  come  very 

206.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  happen  well  from  the  Commissioners  to  make  some  provision 

to  know  there  is  a sum  of  £3,000  odd  that  has  accu-  for  us.  As  to  myself  I may  mention  one  circumstance 
mulated  in  Government  stock  out  of  the  Cavan  estate  ? Lord  Lisgar  strongly  recommended  me,  and  the  Govern1- 

— I have  no  means  of  knowing.  I never  heard  the  fact,  inent  offered  me  a valuable  living  some  years  ago.  I 

207.  If  you  can  find  the  letter  telling  you  there  went  to  see  it,  but  there  was  no  congregation,  and  being 

were  no  funds,  we  would  be  glad  if  you  sent  it  to  the  always  fond  of  active  life  I could  not  consent  to 

secretary? — -If  1- can  find  it.  I was  so  distressed  accept  it. 

about  it  I gave  rip  all  thought  .about  it  after  talking  215.  Would  you  retire  from  the  mastership  of  Cavan 

the  matter  over  with  Dr.  Ringwood  and  Mr.  Morgan.  School  if  there  was  a retiring  allowance? — I should 

I can  at  all  events  give  you  the  published  list  of  the  decidedly,  on  a suitable  allowance,  but  at  present  if 

exhibitions  that  were  proposed.  I published  them  in  I was  to  retire,  I have  nothing  to  retire  upon,  and  I 

the  local  paper,  and  gave  information  of  them  amongst  could  not  retire  to  beggary, 
the  townspeople; 


Rev.  William  Steele,  d.d.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  School,  Portora,  Enniskillen,  examined.  Rev.  William 

’ J ...  Steele,  n-D> 

216.  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  since  your  appoint-  any  particular  inquiry  about  it.  I don’t  know,  even 

ment  ?— Since  1857.  ' I .previously  was  Head  Master  approximately,  the  value  of  the  estate.  But  I desire  to 
at  another  Royal  School,  Raphoe,  in  1855,  and  I was  state  another  subject  that  I do  know  a good  deal  of, 

transferred  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant:  from  one  to  the  namely,  the  portion  of  the  estate  which  is  in  my  own 

other.  hands.  When  I was  appointed  to  the  Portora  School, 

217.  What  is  your  income,  has  it  been  the  same  all  I had  not  ever  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 

through,  or  lias  there  been  any  change  L-No  change  ; the  Commissioners  were  acting,  and  I was  not  aware 
£500  . a year  for  myself  personally.  that  it  was  one  of  their  duties  and  not  my  duty  to  keep 

218.  And  what  else,  you  have  something  for  the  school  premises  and  the  place  generally  in  repair, 

assistant  masters  ? — -£500  a year,  but  for  the  first  few  I never  inquired  into  the  subject.  I thought  when  I 

years  it  was  £350;  I had  a claim  for  £500  from  the  got  the  place  in  tolerable  repair  I was  to  keep  it  in 

very  beginning  in  Consequence  of  the  number  of  boys  repair. 

Ihadrand  the  Commissioners  recognised  .that  claim,  220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  that  at 
and  paid  me  what  they  hacl  omitted  for  the  years  that  Raphoe  ? — Ho  at  Portora.  I received  this  letter  from 
were  behind,  so  that  I had  from  the  time  I was  appointed  the  then  Head  Master  of  Armagh,  Dr.  Guillemard:- — , 
to  the  school  until  now  £500- for  myself,  and  £500  for  “Dear  Sir, — Be  good  enough  to  inform  me  do  the  Com- 
nssistant  masters.  £150  a year  was  contingent  upon  missioners  of  Education  allow  you  anything  for  heating 
the  school  reaching  a certain  number  of  boys,  but  my  and  lighting  the  school-room  and  class-rooms,  and  so  on, 
school  had  exceeded -the  required  •number  from  the  they  allow  me  liberally  for  all  repairs.  ’ 
beginning.  . ; I wrote  back  I had  never  asked  them  for  anything  and 

219.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  management  had  never  got  it.  This  was  ten  and  a half  yearn  after 
and  value  of  the  estate-?— I know'1  nothing  whatever  I had  been  appointed.  I made  an  attempt  to  be  paid 
about  the  estate!  'I  don’t  know  personally  whether  it  for  what  I had  expended  on  it.  I was  told  by  the 
is  well  or  badly  managed,  I hardly  know  where  it  is  Commissioners  that  after  a good  deal  of  discussion  of 
located,  because  not  having  any  duty  whatever  con-  the  matter  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  they 
Hected  with  the  management  of  the  land  I never  made  could  not  give  a large  sum  of  money.  I named  no  sum. 
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I refereed  to  their  architect,  Mr.  M'Curdy,  who  perfectly 
well  knew  how  the  place  was  kept,  and  what  he  awarded 
I would  accept.  They  said  they  could  not  give  it  with- 
out vouchers  or  dates  and  so  on,  and  if  there  was  any 
further  application  it  must  he  accompanied  by  vouchers. 
I never  kept  a particular  account  of  the  repairs  but  I 
gathered  together  all  my  receipts  and  I handed  them 
to  an  accountant  to  prepare  an  account.  He  gave  me 
a schedule  which  I sent  forward  with  an  application  to 
the  Board,  saying  I had  conformed  to  what  they  had 
told  me.  I got  a letter  from  the  Secretary  to  say  that 
after  careful  examination  in  his  office  it  appeared  I had 
expended  £1,420  odd  for  repairs  during  a considerable 
period,  and  it  would  be  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. It  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  who 
refused  to  repay  it  because  it  was  unauthorized  expen- 
diture ; that  is,  I had  expended  this  money  without  pre- 
viously receiving  authority. 

221.  During  the  two  years  you  were  at  Raphoe, 
were  there  any  repairs  executed  on  the  buildings 
there  1 — Continually,  but  by  myself. 

222.  During  that  time  did  you  become  aware  that 
the  Commissioners  were  charged  with  any  duty  of 
repairing  ? — I did  not  at  all  know. 

223.  Did  they  during  that  time  take  any  step  to 
ascertain  whether  the  buildings  were  or  were  not  in 
repair,  or  do  anything  to  them  at  all  ? — Nothing. 

224.  How  soon  after  you  came  to  Enniskillen  did 
you  become  aware  that  the  Commissioners  had 
any  duty  to  repair  the  buildings'! — Ten  and  a half 
years. 

225.  During  that  time  were  considerable  repairs 
done  by  you! — Very  considerable  repairs. 

226.  During  that  entire  period  did  the  Commis- 
sionex-s  take  any  steps  to  ascertaiix  whether  the  build- 
ings were  in  repair  or  not  1— None  that  I am  aware 
of.  Their  architect,  Mr.  M‘Curdy,  frequently  visited 
the  place,  not  to  see  whether  it  was  in  repair,  but  with 
respect  to  ceitain  additions,  and  new  buildings,  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  from  time  to  time  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioners  or  myself. 

227.  Diu-ing  the  ten  and  a half  years,  then,  was 
thei'e  a visitation  of  the  place  by  an  ai'cliitect  1— Oh, 
an  architect  very  frequently  came  down  under  these 
circumstances.  I had  applied  perhaps  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  build  me  a school-room,  or  to  make 
additions  to  the  premises,  which  was  the  first  thing  I 
did.  Certain  things  I asked  they  granted,  and  of 
course  the  architect  came  down  both  to  draw  the  plans 
for  tliis,  and  occasionally  to  see  that  this  new  building 
was  carried  out  by  the  contractor  to  his  satisfaction. 

228.  Was  any  report  as  to  the  state  of  repair  sent 
up  by  you  from  year  to  year? — Never1. 

229.  As  far  as  you  know,  had  the  Commissioners 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  buildings  were  in 
repair  or  not? — The  only  way  they  could  know  was 
by  asking  their  architect  when  he  went  there  on  other 
business,  whether  the  place  was  in  repair. 

230.  By  whom  were  the  oi'dinary  repairs,  such  as 
painting,  whitewashing,  and  cleaning,  done  ? — By  me 
as  it  became  necessary,  and  a great  deal  more,  new 
floors  and  things  of  that  sort. 

231.  Dr.  Hart. — Yovx  never  got  any  compensation 
for  the  repairs  done  at  Raphoe? — No.  I applied  for 
a great  deal  of  additional  work  to  be  done  at  Raphoe, 
not  for  repairs,  but  additional  accommodation  for  the 
boys ; and  when  I applied  for  this,  the  answer  was 
that  they  had  not  funds  for  it.  I said  I would  con- 
fiscate my  endowment  if  they  lent  the  money  for  the 
building.  They  lent  me  £600,  and  my  salary  was 
stopped.  I agreed  to  that,  but  only  £200  was  actually 
repaid  when  I was  transferred  to  Enniskillen,  axxd 
they  never  asked  me  to  pay  the  other  £400. 

232.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ax-e  that  the  money  in  certain 
order  shall  be  applied  towards  building,  enlarging, 
repairing  or  furnishing  the  school-houses,  together  with 
grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurtenances  necessary  for 
the  proper  keeping  of  the  school.  Was  any  step  taken 


by  the  Commissioners  during  the  ten  and  a half  years 
you  mention  to  ascertain  whether  any  repairs  or  furni- 
ture was  necessary? — None  whatever-.  I paid  the 
money  myself,  and  sent  up  the  vouchers. 

233.  Dr.  Hart. — They  asked  you  for  the  previous 
vouchers  ? — They  asked  me  for  the  previous  vouchers 
and  I sent  them  to  them.  They  never  paid  me  the 
amount  of  those  vouchex-s,  but  they  have  been  very 
liberal  to  me  in  the  way  of  repairs  for  the  last  eleven 
and  a half  yeax-s,  and  have  never  refused  anything  I 
applied  for. 

234.  Chairman. — What  was  the  natui-e  of  the 
works  you  can-ied  out  from-  your  own  pocket,  were 
they  in  the  nature  of  repairs  or  enlargements  ? — I have 
done  both.  Every  description  of  repairs  was  executed 
by  me  at  my  own  cost  during  those  ten  and  a half 
years.  And  duxing  the  same  period  I did  other  things, 
such  as  building  a row  of  stables,  building  additions 
to  the  school,  building  liex-e  and  there,  bringing  in  hot 
water  pipes  to  heat  the  house,  and  things  of  that 
sox-t,  and  a gx-eat  deal  of  building  of  one  kind  or  the 
other-. 

235.  The  number  of  school-rooms  is  now  returned 
as  very  much  gi-eater  than  it  was  duxing  the  former 
Commission ; is  that  entirely  due  to  you  ? — Oh,  no ; 
the  Commissioners  did  the  gi-eater  part  of  all  that 
would  appear  as  an  increase  to  the -school  accommo- 
dation. 

236.  But  the  Commissioners  never  inquix-ed  what 
you  wei-e  doing,  enlax-ging  or  building  duxing  those 
ten  and  a half  year’s  ? — They  never  inquired  of  me. 

237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  far  as  you 
know,  ix  instead  of  repairing  you  had  been  allowing  the 
place  to  go  to  ruin,  wex-e  there  any  means  by  which 
they  could  discover  that  fact  ? — As  far  as  I know,  1 
might  have  utterly  neglected  the  place,  and  let  the 
slates  be  off,  and  the  Board  would  not  have  known  it. 

238.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  you  applied  for 
repairs  did  the  Board  at  once  act  on  your-  application 
or  make  any  investigation  ? — Always  since  I began  to 
apply  to  them  they  acted  very  px-omptly. 

239.  Suppose  you  sent  in  a list  of  x-epairs,  would 
the  Board  send  down  their  own  agent  to  examine,  or 
would  they  take  your  statement  ? — They  never  sent 
anyone  down  either  to  see  that  those  repairs  were 
such  as  their  architect  would  approve  of,  nor  did  they 
send  anyone  down  to  take  up  the  work.  They  exe- 
cuted the  repairs  on  my  application. 

240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  it  ascer- 
tained that  the  repairs  have  been  done  or  are  value 
for  the  money  ? — It  is  on  my  certificate  the  money  is 
always  paid.  It  is  an  amount  of  trust  in  my  know- 
ledge as  well  as  integrity  of  which  I did  not  approve. 
I often  felt  I was  passing  work  that  I was  not  a judge 
of. 

241.  Is  there  any  skilled  examination?  — No; 
everything  is  done  on  my  authority. 

242.  Ordered  on  your  authority  and  paid  for  on 
your  certificate? — Yes,  I am  en  rapport  with  the 
builder  there  that  the  Commissioners  have  employed; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  when  the  boys  have 
gone  away  I send  for  him.  We  go  over  the  place, 
and  he  makes  out  a list  of  things  I indicate  to  him, 
and  an  estimate  is  made  of  its  cost.  This  I send  up 
with  a letter  to  the  secretary,  begging  him  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Board.  I think  I was  always  in- 
debted for  a prompt  reply  and  a granting  of  the  re- 
quest to  the  secretary  himself.  In  a few  instances  he 
has  replied  : — “ Before  I answer  your  application,  I 
shall  show  the  estimate  to  Mr.  M‘ Curdy  to  see  if  the 
prices  are  correct.” 

243.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Then  he  did  not  appear 
to  submit  them  to  the  Board? — He  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  submit  them  to  the  Board,  for  which  I was 
much  obliged,  as  I got  the  answer  quicker. 

244.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Were  the  prices  ever- 
altered  ? — Dr.  Kyle  has  remonstrated  against  prices, 
but  as  far  as  I know  they  never  were  changed; 
sometimes  they  were  objected  to,  but  ultimately  the 
man  at  Enniskillen  triumphed. 
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245.  Dr.  Hart.  — Although  the  architect  was 
consulted  he  never  went  down  ? — In  connexion  with 
repairs  he  never  visited  Portora. 

246.  Chairman. — And  the  repairs  were  done  en- 
tirely by  this  one  builder  ? — Entirely. 

247.  You  did  not  seek  for  any  other  contractor  or 
get  tenders  ? — Never. 

248.  Was  there  any  step  taken  to  ascertain  if  the 
measurement  was  correct? — Never. 

249.  Did  you  employ  any  surveyor  to  measure  the 
number  of  square  feet  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I 
never  measured  that  myself,  but  1 have  a very  trust- 
worthy man  to  look  after  these  things.  He  was 
always  with  the  builder  when  the  measurements  were 
given  for  these  things,  and  I have  perfect  conlidence 
in  them  both. 

250.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  the  report 
of  the  secretary  on  this  matter  in  1868  ever  communi- 
cated to  you? — I don’t  think  I ever  saw  a report 
of  his ; he  used  only  to  give  me  their  answers  by 
letter. 

251.  This  is  a minute  of  1868  upon  your  claim. 
“ The  architect  was  directed  to  examine  the  details  and 
to  report  thereon.”  As  I understand,  the  architect 
never  made  any  personal  examination  as  to  your  claim 
for  ten  and  a half  years  ? — He  never  to  my  knowledge 
at  all  made  the  least  examination  into  the  way  in 
which  the  repairs  were  executed  at  any  time.  I would 
like  to  explain  my  real  position  with  regard  to  these 
moneys.  Originally  I made  an  application  to  the 
Board  about  1866  or  1867  to  be  refunded  a large  portion 
of  my  expenditure,  not  separating  extensions  of  the 
building,  improvements  of  the  building  and  repairs. 
I had  them  all  in  one  but  I subsequently  separated 
these  two  because  I saw  that  they  stood  upon  a totally 
different  foundation.  As  to  the  claim  for  buildings  I 
acknowledge  it  is  an  appeal,  in  a great  measure,  ad 
misericordiam,  because  I expended  that  money  not  only 
without  authority  but  a great  deal  afterwards,  even 
knowing  thatthey  had  given  me  a warning,  and  when  I 
did  expend  that  money,  I acknowledge  I had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  ever  asking  them  for  one  penny. 

252.  You  drew  a distinction  between  enlarging 
and  improving  expenditure  as  contrasted  with  ordinary 
repair  that  should  be  done  by  somebody  ? — Precisely, 
and  these  were  totally  distinct  accounts. 

253.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  there  £1,667  for  repairs? — 
I never  could  ascertain.  But  I know  the  amount 
that  they  ascertained,  by  examining  my  vouchers,  I 
never  did  claim  as  a mere  ad  mis&ricordimi. 

254.  You  made  an  application  for  money  spent  on 
repairs,  distinct  from  improvements? — I did. 

255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — During  the  time 
you  were  spending  money  in  the  belief — I have  no  doubt 
a right  belief — that  you  were  improving  the  place,  did 
the  Commissioners  ever  send  any  one  to  see  your 
alterations? — No  one. 

256.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations  you 
like  in  the  place  as  long  as  you  are  master  ? — I would 
be  practically  at  liberty  to  do  so  but  I always  thought 
I ought  not. 

257.  During  the  time  you  have  been  master  of 
Portora  School  have  you  been  at  liberty  to  tear  down 
if  you  liked  ? — Certainly  I have,  and  I have  done  it. 

258.  Dr.  Hart. — Even  to  pull  down  the  house  and 
build  a new  one  ? — Possibly  I might  have,  pulled 
down  the  whole  tiling  only  it  would  have  interrupted 
the  school.  I have  been  practically . at  liberty  to  do 
what  I liked  with  the  school. 

259.  Chairman. — In  the  way  of  altering,  repairing, 
and  in  fact  treating  the  fabric  as  if  it  was  your  own  ? — 
Certainly ; the  Board  may  have  some  secret  way  of 
knowing  these  things. 

260.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  the  time 
of  your  first  going  there  did  you  not  send  reports  ? — 

I sent  reports  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school, 
the  number  of  masters,  the  salary  of  each,  and  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  nothing  else. 

261.  Do  you  now  send  any  report  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  buildings  ? — I never  did  send  such  a 


report,  and  I am  not  asked  for  it.  I report  nothing 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  premises,  except 
when  I want  something  done,  and  even  then  I only 
ask  for  the  thing  to  be  done.  I don’t  say  how  other 
things  are. 

262.  Do  you  get  any  school  furniture  from  the 
Commissioners  ? — I furnished  the  whole  school  myself, 
but  many  things  have  made  me,  during  the  last  few 
years,  seek  to  get  money  that  I had  a fair  claim  for, 
that  I was  very  careless  about  long  ago.  I found  that 
the  school  desks  and  the  furniture  actually  required  by 
the  boys  in  Armagh  and  other  schools  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  Board ; all  mine  had  been  paid  for  by 
myself.  And  within  the  last  four  years  I sent  up  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  desks  and  the  accounts 
that  I had  paid,  and  my  receipts,  with  a memorial  or 
letter  to  the  Board,  and  they  very  promptly  gave  me 
the  money. 

263.  But  until  four  years  ago  did  you  get  any 
assistance  from  the  Commissioners  towards  the  fur- 
nishing of  your  school-house  ? — No,  I never  did.  They 
never  even  made  inquiry  whether  any  was  wanted 
until  lately. 

264.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  during  what 
period  were  you  furnishing  this  school-house  at  your 
own  expense,  without  making  any  application  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — I furnished  it  from  the  date  of  my 
appointment  until  1873. 

265.  For  fifteen  years  you  furnished  the  school- 
house  at  your  own  expense,  believing  you  were  bound 
to  do  so,  and  they  never  gave  any  information  on  the 
subject? — Yes;  for  that  number  of  years  J was  fur- 
nishing the  school-room  at  my  own  expense.  I am 
doing  the  same  now,  if  it  was  required,  in  small 
matters,  but  I was  paid  for  all  the  desks  in  the 
school. 

266.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — When  you  were  ap- 
pointed first  to  Baplioe  and  then  to  Enniskillen,  by 
what  authority  was  your  appointment  notified  ? — My 
appointment  to  Baphoe  was  notified  to  me  by  the 
then  Chief  Secretary,  I think  Mr.  Horsman,  and  it  was 
notified  to  me  directly  by  a letter  from  Lord  Carlisle 
when  I was  appointed  to  Enniskillen. 

267.  When  you  were  appointed  did  you  receive  any 
circular  or  letter  from  the  Commissioners  or  their 
secretaiy,  telling  you  what  the  duties  and  the  lights 
of  your  office  were  ? — None  whatever. 

268.  Mr.  M'Curdy  paid  you  visits  in  Enniskillen 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  structural  additions  to  the 
place  ? — Exactly  so. 

269.  Did  he  ever  look  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  the  old  building  was  in  repair  or  dilapidated  ? — 
Not  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

270.  Did  he  ever  call  your  attention  to  any  dilapi- 
dations which  existed? — Never.  On  the  contrary',  he 
used  to  compliment  me  on  the  state  I had  it  in. 

271.  Were  any  of  those  repairs  executed  by  you 
objected  to  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  disco- 
vered them  ? — No. 

272.  Did  they  send  Mr.  M ‘Curdy  or  any  one  else 
down  to  inspect  the  repairs  made  ? — No. 

273.  Then  all  they  did  was  to  maintain  a cor- 
respondence with  you  on  the  subject  of  those  repairs?: — 
That  correspondence  did  not  begin  for  ten  years  after 
I came  there. 

274.  Have  they  paid  you  anything  on  foot  of  those 
repairs  you  undertook  without  knowing  you  were  to  be 
paid  ? — Nothing. 

275.  And  the  Commissioners  have  refused  to  repay 
it? — They  have. 

276.  And  they  have  not  pretended  to  refuse  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  repairs  were  unnecessary  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

277.  Did  they  send  anyone  to  see  whether  the  re- 
pairs were  necessary  ? — They  did  not. 

278.  What  has  been  their  last  answer  on  the  sub- 
ject?— That  my  application  for  those  repairs  to  which 
I had  referred  so  often  had  been  considered  at  several 
meetings  (there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Board),  and  they  adhered  to  their 
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resolution  not  to-  pay  for  any  unauthorized  expendi- 
ture. 

279.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Three  years  after  you 
were  appointed  to  Portora  you  claimed  from  the',Com- 
missioners  the  large  sum  of  over  £3,000  which  you 
had  expended  on  the  school  ? — Yes. 

280.  What  led  you  to  claim  that  sum  ? — It  was 
merely  this,  having  accomplished  a great  deal  of  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  and  in  a certain  sense 
you  might  call  some  of  them  repairs,  for  instance, 
making  new  floors.  Having  done  that  and  finished 
for  the  time  being  what  I thought  was  needful  for 
the  school,  I made  an  attempt  to  get  back  some  of 
my  money. 

281.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  you  did  get 
back  some? — I got  £1,600.  I always  understood 
the  £1,600  was  given  to  me  for  the  permanent  work ; 
and  they  left  unpaid  what  was  not  permanent.  They 
called  them  substantial  and  permanent. 

282.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  they  call  the  im- 
provements in  respect  of  which  they  did  pay  you  per- 
manent, substantial  improvements  ? — These  were  the 
very  terms. 

283.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — The  Commissioners 
wrote  to  you  after  paying  £1,600  of  the  large  expen- 
diture informing  you  that  they  would  not  be  liable 
for  unauthorized  expenditure  on  the  schools? — They 
did. 

284.  Did  not  it  occur  to  you  on  receipt  of  that 
letter  that  any  money  expended  on  the  schools  would 
be  expended  at  your  own  risk  ? — I knew  perfectly  well 
it  would  be  expended  at  my  own  risk  then,  but  all 
necessary  annual  repairs  I thought  were  outside  the 
question  altogether. 

285.  But  did  not  it  occur  to  you  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money,  if  unauthorized,  would  be  at  your 
own  risk?— I knew  any  money  I expended  would  be 
at  my  own  risk.  A large  portion  I knew  was  at  my 
own  risk  ; but  I could  not  apply  the  word  “ risk  ” to 
expenditure,  I believed  my  duty,  and  which  was  not 
clone  with  the  view  of  asking  for  repayment. 

286.  Did  not  the  Commissioners’  letter  in  1S60 
suggest  to  you,  in  fact,  that  they  were  liable  and  willing 
to  maintain  the  school  ? — It  never  suggested  the  idea 
to  me  that  they  were  liable  for  the  repairs. 

287.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1860,  and  for 
years  after,  you  believed  that  the  liability  to  repairs 
fell  on  yourself? — Yes. 

288.  You  sent  the  Commissioners,  on  the  13th 
January,  1860,  a memorial  asking  for  £3,962  3s.  2 d. 
for  works  ordered  and  executed  at  that  cost  to  your- 
self, and  praying  that  repayment  might  be  made. 
Their  minutes  record  : — 

“ A discussion  arose  in  consequence  of  the  entire  of  this 
outlay  having  been  incurred  by  Mr.  Steele  wholly  on  his 
own  responsibility,  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
the  Board.  It  appeared,  however,  that  some  of  the  unau- 
thorized works,  so  made  under  Mr.  Steele’s  directions,  were 
of  advantage  to  the  establishment.  Acting  on  the  report  of 
the  architect,  the  Commissioners,  on  the  4th  February, 
1860,  consented  to  pay  to  Mr.  Steele  a sum  of  £1,666 
9s.  1 Id.  as  certified  by  the  architect  to  be  the  value  of  per- 
manent, substantial  repairs,  declining  to  pay  the  balance, 
amounting  to  £2,295  13s.  3d.  of  the  amount  paid  by  Mr. 
Steele.” 

Do  we  understand  you  that  the  £1,666  9s.  11  d.  was  for 
the  permanent,  substantial  repairs  partaking  of  the 
character  of  improvements  and  the  £2,295  13s.  3 d. 
included  the  ordinary  current  repairs  ?— I never  could 
tell  what  they  meant  by  the  difference. 

289.  The  minute  proceeds — 

“ That  the  secretary  be  ordered  to  express  to  Mr.  Steele 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  great  expen- 
diture made  by  him,  and  that  any  future  such  expenditure 
must  fall  wholly  on  himself,  as  the  Commissioners  would  not 
pay  for  any  works  not  sanctioned  or  ordered  by  the  Board.” 

Then,  for  seven  years  after,  you  continued  to  do  all 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  building  as  portion  of 
what  had  been  disallowed  before? — I believed  the 
money  they  gave  had  nothing-  to  say  to  the  repairs ; 


and  I was  greatly  strengthened  by  a remark  Master 
Lyle  made  personally  to  myself,  “ I think  that  mas- 
ters ought  to  get  those  houses  in  a good  state  Of  repair 
and  they  should  be  obliged  to  keep  them  so.” 

290.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — But  did  not  that  re- 
mark suggest  to  you  that  such  was  not  the  case  ? — It 
never  did. 

291.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Did  you  include  in  the 
£3,000  applied  for  in  1860  the  items  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs ? — I think  I did. 

292.  Out  of  that  they  gave  the  £1,600  as  being  for 
permanent  works  ? — For  permanent  works.  Before 
you  leave  that  £1,600  I ought  to  mention  this,  that 
they  gave  it  to  me  upon  the  condition  that  I paid 
£400  odd  of  it  to  their  contractor  for  work  that  I 
never  had  ordered  him  to  do,  but  which  he  did  at  his 
own  risk  over  and  above  his  contract,  knowing  it 
would  be  a good  and  proper  thing  to  do.  In  reality, 
it  was  the  difference  between  the  £400  and  £1,600- 
I got. 

293.  Dr.  ITart. — Did  you  understand  you  were 
liable  for  all  the  ordinary  repairs,  but  had  a sort  of 
claim  for  the  improvements  ? — Precisely. 

294.  But  the  direct  contrary  was  the  fact  except 
authorized? — Yes ; I am  nearly  certain  that  the  re- 
pairs, the  vouchers  for  which  were  acknowledged  to 
come  to  £1,400  odd,  were  repairs  ascertained  to  have 
taken  place  after  1860.  What  happened  was  this: 
I said,  “I  have  executed  the  repairs  for  so  many 
years.  I find  now  that  the  burden  was  on  you.  I 
ask  you,  therefore,  to  recoup  me  that  money  and  I 
am  perfectly  content  to  take  whatever  your  architect 
says  would  be  a fair  sum.”  The  answer  was  “ We 
cannot  give  you  a large  sum  of  money  without 
vouchers.  If  you  make  this  application  again  let  us 
have  the  vouchers.”  I sent  them  up  and  they  were 
acknowledged  for  an  expenditure  of  £1,400  odd.  I 
know  the  secretary  thought  I would  be  paid  every 
halfpenny  of  it.  I had  a memorandum  from  him  stat- 
ing “ I fully  expected  to  send  you  a cheque  to-day.” 
When  my  accountant’s  schedule  was  sent  forward  he 
separated  the  repairs  in  it ; but  then  they  adhered  to 
their  former  decision. 

295.  Chairman. — What  has  the  number  of  your 
boys  been  at  various  dates? — From  150  down  to 
about  70.  That  is  boarders  and  dayboys.  I might 
have  had  a little  more  than  150.  I never  had  fewer 
than  60.  I have  had  120  boarders  as  the  largest 
number  I attained  to.  The  smallest  number  I ever 
had  was  34.  I have  at  present  49. 

296.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  these 
large  fluctuations  ? — My  opinion  is,  first  of  all,  that 
it  is  due  to  the  great  migration  of  such  boys  as  go  to 
such  schools  as  Portora,  to  England.  Why  ray  school 
has  risen  again  in  numbers  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  I cannot  tell.  There  was  no  good  reason 
it  should  have  fallen,  and  no  good  reason  why  it  has 
recovered  itself. 

297.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the 
state  of  prosperity  of  the  country? — -I  am  no  judge 
of  that,  perhaps  it  is,  but  we  have  steadily  improved 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  we  had  steadily  gone 
down  lor  about  ten  years.  I can  explain  it  first  of 
all  from  that  general  cause  I spoke  of,  that  would 
affect  all  schools  of  our  sort,  but  further,  there  was  an 
unhappy  accident  at  Portora — two  boys  were  drowned. 

I know  that  prevented  numbers  of  boys  coming  that 
would  have  come. 

298.  Do  you  think  that  success  in  University 
distinctions  has  any  effect? — None  whatever.  We 
were  most  successful  with  our  boys  in  college,  they 
gained  the  highest  prizes  at  the  very  time  the  school 
was  declining. 

299.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  fluctua- 
tion in  the  total  number  of  boys  of  the  classes  that  go 
to  your  school,  or  was  there  a diminution  at  other 
schools  when  yours  increased? — I never  knew  or  heard 
of  five  Royal  schools  full  at  the  same  time,  or  anything 
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of  them  that  have  never  been  full  at  all  ?— I don’t 
know,  but  when  I was  Master  of  Raplioe,  twice  as 
many  boys  came  to  me  as  were  ever  in  that  school 
before. 

301.  With  what  appliances  for  instruction  are  you 
supplied  by  the  Commissioners — books,  or  globes,  or 
maps  ? — No  appliances  for  general  use.  I have  always 
supplied  those  myself,  but  the  books  required  for  in- 
dividual boys  are  paid  for  by  the  boys. 

302.  Do  you  teach  natural  science,  physics/  or 
chemistry  1— I never  did,  nor  do  T think  it  is  desirable 
to  teach  them.  When  I first  went  to  Portora,  I con- 
sulted gentlemen  in  Trinity  College  that  I thought 
were  the  very  best  judges  on  the  subject,  and  they  dis- 
countenanced anything  of  the  kind,  even  if  it  were  not 
a matter  of  means  at  all,  as  impossible. 

303.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils  ? — Ok, 
yes  ; we  have  always  had  some.  I never  had  one  as  a 
boarder,  and  I wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  that  point.  A few  years  ago 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  came  from  Bermuda, 
bringing  his  son  with  him.  He  announced  to  me,  “ I 
brought  my  son  to  place  him  at  your  school.”  I said, 
“ But  you  know  this  is  a Protestant  school,  and  first 
of  all,  I am  a Church  clergyman,  and  my  assistants  are 
Protestants ; all  my  boarders  are,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
Protestants.”  “Yes,”  said  he,  “I  know  that.” 
“ Now,”  said  I,  “ Do  you  wish  your  son  to  be  brought 
up  as  a bona  fide  Roman  Catholic  1”  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“I  do.”  I said,  “ I am  willing  to  receive  your  son, 
and  not  only  to  receive  him,  but  any  kind  of  religious 
instruction  that  you  disapprove  of  he  will  not  get — lie 
will  not  read  Scriptures  or  books  that  you  dis- 
approve of,  for  I hold  that  a parent  has  a right  to  fix 
the  religion  of  his  child.  But  there  are  other  things 
for  you  to  consider.  All  his  schoolfellows  will  be 
Protestants,  and  there  are  a thousand  little  things 
that  no  head  of  a school  can  possibly  influence  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  boys,  one  with  the  other.  Would 
it  be  bringing  him  up  in  a wholesome  atmosphere, 
from  your  point  of  view,  if  he,  a Roman  Catholic,  is 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Portora  School  ? It 
is  for  you,  not  for  me,  to  determine.  If  you  choose, 
when  I put  the  thing  before  you,  to  leave  him,  I shall 
keep  him  and  do  my  best  for  him  ; and,  moreover,  if 
you  wish  him  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  of  course  I 
cannot  instruct  him  in  the  dogmas  of  your  religion, 
but  if  you  make  any  arrangement  with  the  priest  of 
the  parish,  I will  give  every  facility.  Remember, 
however,  that  all  the  boys  of  the  school  may  very 
much  trouble  him,  in  fact,  sneer  at  him,  and  make  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  your  boy.  Think  of  that." 
The  upshot  of  it  was  he  did  not  leave  him ; he  left 
him  at  some  school  in  England.  The  same  has  hap- 
pened in  reference  to  two  other  boys. 

30-1.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  arrangement  for 
day  boys  so  that  they  may  come  in  when  you  have 
religious  instruction? — We  have  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture and  prayers  morning  and  evening  for  the  boarders, 
before  the  day  boys  come  in,  and  then  there  is  no 
religious  instruction  during  school-hours. 

305.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
supply  of  day  boys  from  the  neighbourhood  at  present  ? 
— We  have  thirty-three.  and  we  never,  at  any  period, 
had  more  than  forty. 

306.  Is  there  in  the  neighbourhood  a class  from 
whom  more  would  be  likely  to  come  ? — No  ; I think 
we  have  the  largest  number  over  looked  for  in  Portora. 

307.  Chairman. — Are  your  boys  educated  specially 
for  college  or  mercantile  pursuits  1 — I don’t  educate 
them  specially  for  anything. 

308.  What  proportion  go  to  Trinity  College?— 
Certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Others  go  to 
the  Civil  Service,  and  many  go  into  the  army. 

309.  Then  3'ou .varied  the  course  to  suit? — I vary 
it  in  a certain  way.  I laid  the  plan  of  Portora  when 
I came  to  it  in  Such  a way  that  I said  the  boy  who 
•will  go  through  this  may,  at  different  stages  of  his 
Cn!USe’  fl’°m  ^le  third,  second,  or  first  class,  branch 
ofl  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  and  I am  perfectly 


confident  there  is  no  school  in  Ireland,  or  iu  Eugland  April  2. 1379. 
either,  where  boys  are  taught  who  can  go  direct  to  R(jv 
the  University,  or  anything  they  like,  more  readily  Steele,  d.d. 
than  from  Portora.  I have  sent  up  nine  to  compete  for 
Woolwich  of  whom  seven  got  in. 

310.  Are  they  all  taught  Greek  ?— Not  every  boy 
in  the  school. 

311.  They  are  all  taught  Latin? — Not  every  boy  in 
the  school,  but  nearly  every  boy. 

312.  Are  many  learning  Latin  that  are  not  learning 
Greek? — Not  more  than  three  or  four.  I do  not  think 
these  subjects  should  ever  be  divorced. 

313.  What  are  the  modern  languages  taught? — 

French  and  German. 

314.  What  foreign  assistants  have  you? — I have 
one  foreigner.  When  the  school  was  larger  I had  two — 

Germans  by  birth  and  nation.  1 have  no  doubt  there 
are  very  good  Frenchmen  that  teach,  but  I never  met 
any.  They  are  not  good  disciplinarians. 

315.  What  do  your  assistants  teach  ! — Classics, 
mathematics,  English  literature,  French,  and  German, 
and  of  course  I have  a drawing  master. 

316.  Is  there  a special  mathematical  and  special 
classical  assistant  ? — Yes.  I have  two  classical  assist- 
ants, and  one  of  them  teaches  a good  deal  of  English, 
and  I have  one  who  teaches  nothing  but  English. 

317.  Do  you  instruct  in  mathematics  principally 
yourself  ! — No  ; but  I have  done  so.  At  present  the 
classes  I teach  are  the  junior  classes. 

318.  What  number  of  free  pupils  have  you? — At 
present  I have  eleven.  As  regards  the  free  pupils, 
perhaps  I may  explain  my  system.  Any  man  in  En- 
niskillen who  wishes  to  send  his  son  to  Portora,  and 
who  considers  his  own  means  do  not  enable  him  to  pay 
my  terms,  naturally  comes  to  me,  and  says,  “ I would 
like  to  send  my  son  to  Portora,  but  cannot  afford  it.” 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I know  whether  he  can  or  not, 
and  I say  “Very  well,  sendyour  son  up.”  I am  twenty-two 
years  in  Portora,  and  I never  refused  a boy  yet  whose 
father  said  “lam  not  able  to  pay  your  terms.” 

319.  Is  there  any  system  of  examination? — We 
have,  I think,  a very  complete  system  in  consequence 
of  the  examinations,  for  the  school  exhibitions,  and 
also  for  what  we  call  the  English  December  prizes. 

These  are  examinations  conducted  every  year,  in  which 
every  subject  is  embraced — classics,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  ordinary  English. 

320.  Mr.  O’Shau ghnessy. — Do  not  the  free  boys 
compete  for  the  school  exhibitions? — They  do,  and 
they  sometimes  get  them.  - 

321.  Dr.  Hart. — You  put  no  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  free  boys? — No. 

322.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  you  ex- 
ercise your  own  discretion  on  the  statement  of  the 
father? — Exactly, and  always  inclining  to  the  charitable 
side. 

323.  How  many  free  boys  have  you? — From  ten 
to  twelve. 

324.  The  others  pay  full  fees  I suppose? — The 
others  all  pay  full  ; but  I charge  a third  brother 
only  forty  guineas ; with  that  exception,  and  two 
boys  clergymen’s  sons — in  fact,  orphans  whom  being 
boarders  I could  not  possibly  afford  to  take  free — 

I take  at  what  exactly  prevents  my  being  literally  out 
of  pocket. 

325.  What  amount  does  that?  — About  forty 
guineas  a year  to  clear  the  boy  of  cost  to  the  master. 

326.  Has  there  ever  been,  in  your  experience,  any 
application  of  money  from  the  endowment  towards 
clearing  the  expense  of  a boy  at  the  school,  cither 
boarder  or  day  boy  ? — Never. 

327.  What  number  of  exhibitions  have  you  ? — Wc 
have  five  of  £25,  and  five  of  £15,  school  exhibitions. 

328.  There  are  ten  exhibitions  tenable  from  the 
school  in  Trinity  College;  five  of  £40  and  five  of  £30 
a year  ? — Exactly,  and  there  is  also  a Burke  exhibition 
tenable  there.  This  consists  of  about  £20,  divided 
among  three  boys. 

329.  Have  your  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  been 
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April  2, 15*70.  always  kept  full  ? — I never  lost  but  one,  and  I bave 
Eev  wiuiam  oa“ec^  a^ou*  three  extra  ones. 

Steele,  d.d.  330.  And  they  are  full  at  present  ? — The  only  time 
I lost  one  was  last  examination.  One  boy  did  badly, 
except  in  mathematics.  A schoolmaster  cannot 
exactly  control  the  boys  that  go  in.  That  ultimately 
must  be  determined  by  the  boy  and  his  parents. 

331.  During  your  time,  what  visitations  have  there 
been,  if  any,  of  the  school  by  the  Commissioners  ? — 
It  never  was  visited  but  once,  about  three  years  ago. 

332.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gray’s  visit  ? 
—Yes. 

333.  Was  anything  done  by  the  Commissioners  in 
consequence  of  the  investigation  that  took  place  in 
1857 ? — Nothing  that  I am  aware  of. 

334.  Are  you  supplied  with  any  information  by 
the  Commissionei's  as  to  the  state  of  the  accounts  of 
the  school  estate? — None;  I never  knew,  and  don’t 
know  the  least  thing  about  it. 

335.  Has  there  been  any  visit  at  any  time  to  your 
school  by  any  one  to  look  after  the  fabric? — Never, 
that  I knew. 

336.  Excepton  the  occasions  when  the  architect  comes 
for  new  buildings? — I always  understood  that  was 
merely  to  see  if  the  new  buildings  were  done  according 
to  contract. 

337.  Have  you  boys  at  school  deserving  of  a larger 
number  of  exhibitions  if  there  were  available  funds  to 
establish  them  ? — At  present  I would  say  we  have  not 
boys  numerous  enough  to  require  a greater  number  of 
the  sort  of  exhibitions  we  have.  In  fact,  I don’t  think 
we  have  more  than  five  boys  that  really  deserve  £25 
a year,  and  five  more,  £15  ; but  it  is  a question  whether 
it  would  not  be  a better  tiling  to  increase  the  number 
and  diminish  the  value. 

338.  Are  the  exhibitions  in  the  school  given  as 
prizes  for  proficiency,  or  is  regard  had  to  candidates’ 
means  ? — Entirely  for  proficiency.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  means  of  the  candidates. 

339.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  boys  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  whom  it  would  be  an  object  to  get  an 
assisted  education,  and  who  have  not  got  it  ? — Of  the 
ten  boys  in  our  school  who  have  these  exhibitions,  the 
greater  number  are  boys  to  whom  it  is  an  object ; but 
there  are  some  holding  them  to  whom  it  is  not  an 
object. 

340.  Are  these  exhibitions  competed  for  by  boys  on 
entrance,  or  must  they  enter  school  and  undertake  to 
become  scholars  before  applying  for  them  ? — For  the 
junior  exhibitions  they  need  not  be  in  the  school  more 
than  to  have  their  names  down. 

341.  Then  it  is  open  to  any  boy  of  small  means  to 
put  his  name  down  to  be  examined,  and,  if  able  to 
get  an  exhibition,  to  take  it  ? — Any  boy  on  the  books 
on  the  first  day  in  September  may  apply  to  me  to  put 
his  name  down,  and  compete  for  the  junior  exhibitions 
of  that  year. 

342.  Have  you,  as  a general  rule,  a class  competing 
for  them  ? — We  have  a tolerable  class  ; so  much  so,  I 
suggested  last  September  to  the  Board  that  they  might 
give  three  instead  of  two,  dividing  the  same  sum  of 
money.  However,  they  did  not  do  it. 

343.  Do  the  boys  that  compete  for  your  exhibitions 
come  from  your  neighbourhood,  or  are  they  from  all 
over  Ireland  ? — They  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  three  or  four  from  Enniskillen 
itself. 

344.  Are  there  any  other  schools  of  the  same  class 
as  yours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen  belonging 
to  different  denominations  ? — We  have  got  a most  effi- 
cient model  school  in  Enniskillen,  and  also  a school  of 
Christian  Brothers.  These  are  primary  schools,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  higher  education  except  at 
Portora. 

345.  Is  there  a large  proportion  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  school? — I don’t  know,  for  their  fathers  have 
made  no  point  of  particularity  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. I know  I have  Presbyterians,  and  some  have 
been  sent  with  the  express  notification  of  the  father 
that  they  should  go  with  the  other  boys  to  Church. 


346.  All  your  boys  attend  Church? — All  the 
boarders. 

347.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  success  in  Trinity  College  attained  by  your  boys 
having  regard  to  the  numbers? — We  never  had  such 
success  as  three  years  ago.  A greater  number  of 
prizes  were  gained  in  College  in  proportion  to  our 
numbers  than  at  any  other  time. 

348.  Was  that  after  the  falling  off  had  taken  place? 
— Yes,  I think  it  was  in  the  year  ’73  or  ’74.  The 
number  of  prizes  gained  by  the  pupils  from  Portora 
were  equal  to  the  best  year  we  ever  had. 

349.  What  was  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school 
at  that  time  ? — About  seventy. 

350.  Since  the  number  of  your  boys  fell  off  has 
there  been  any  diminution  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  College  in  the  number  of  prizes  they  gained  ? — Very 
little  indeed ; the  teaching  is  the  same  and  the  charge 
is  the  same. 

351.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enniskillen  that  are  not  attending  your 
school,  and  that  are  of  the  classes  that  ought  to  go 
there? — Yes,  I know  some  boys  who  were  sent  to 
other  schools  at  my  own  particular  advice.  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  particularly  recommending  Dun- 
gannon to  x'esidents  near  me.  I don’t  think  it  desir- 
able that  boarders  should  come  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  I think  that  most  sensible  fathers 
would  send  them  to  a little  distance. 

352.  Is  there  any  unsupplied  demand  for  school 
teaching  in  the  neighbourhood? — I think  they  are 
abundantly  supplied  in  Enniskillen. 

353.  Where  do  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  go  to  ? — They 
come  to  me — every  one. 

354.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  proportion  stands  ? 
— The  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  town 
of  Enniskillen  and  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh 
are  about  equal.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  a little 
more  than  the  Protestants.  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  there  are  any  Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  class  of  gentry.  There  is  one,  perhaps. 

355.  Then  the  neighbouring  gentry  are  principally 
Protestants  ? — Altogether  so. 

356.  Chairman. — And  the  shopkeepers  ? — There 
are  some  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers ; generally 
speaking  they — particularly  the  big  ones — are  Pro- 
testants. When  using  the  word  “ Protestant,”  I 
include  Presbyterians. 

357.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  these 
Royal  Schools  were  intended  for  tlie  upper  classes 
principally  ? — I always  thought  our  duty  was  to  give 
an  education  at  Portora,  that  would  qualify  for  the 
Universities  or  anything  on  a level  with  a University. 
The  majority  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  Ireland 
that  want  that  education  are  Protestants,  but  it  never 
practically  affected  any  rule  I ever  made. 

358.  From  what  class,  as  a rule,  have  your  pupils 
been  drawn? — The  middle  class,  and  using  that  term 
I am  not  only  leaving  the  nobility,  but  the  large 
landed  proprietors  on  the  one  side,  and  then  I leave 
the  shopkeepers  and  small  farmers  on  the  other,  and 
it  is  the  class  between  the  two — those  who  send 
their  sons  generally  to  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  to  the 
Army.  These  are  the  professions  our  boys  go  into. 

359.  From  which  classes  do  you  think — the  upper 
classes  or  the  middle — the  boys  go  to  England  ? — Every 
class  that  has  money,  the  upper  classes  to  a man. 
There  is  not  a nobleman  in  Ireland  that  has  his  son 
taught  at  an  Irish  school. 

360.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  middle  class  in 
Enniskillen  who  send  their  sons  to  English  schools  ? — 
The  middle  class  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  are  all 
shopkeepers.  There  was  only  one  gentleman  who  sent 
his  son  to  an  English  school,  and  he  brought  him 
back  after  the  first  half-year. 

361.  Had  the  Commissioners  of  Education  any 
communication  with  you  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Portora  Royal  School  subsequent  to  the  report  of 
1857  ? — Yes,  they  have  several  times  written  enquiring 
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about  day  boys,  and  whether  they  were  equitably 
treated  and  not  charged  too  much. 

362.  Have  they  ever  communicated  to  you  that  they 
were  anxious  to  carry  out  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report? — They  never  made  any  com- 
munication that  I was  aware  of  that  had  any  con- 
nexion whatever  with  that  report. 

363.  Lord  Justice  FitzGtbbon. — The  Commis- 
sioners in  1857  reported  thus  : — 

“The  school  was  inspected  by  one  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, who  reports  favourably  of  the  school,  but 
notices  the  English  instruction  as  weak  and  not  success- 
ful. From  his  report  and  the  result  of  our  visit,  we 
consider  the  state  of  instruction  in  classics  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  instruction  in  English  unsatisfactory. 
Our  Assistant  Commissioner  expresses  liis  opinion  that  the 
town  of  Enniskillen  is  in  need  of  a school  more  suited  to 
the  wants  and  pecuniary  means  of  the  inhabitants.  Out 
of  70  pupils  on  the  roll  there  were  66  present,  and  of 
these  25  were  boarders  and  the  rest  day  pupils,  of  whom 
13  were  free.  We  are  o 1 opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Enniskillen  are  entitled  to  require  that  a complete  course 
of  English  and  commercial  education  should  be  provided 
for  their  sons  in  some  department  of  the  school,  as  a pre- 
paration for  their  entering  upon  civil  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits ....  Since  the  period  of  our  inquiry  liev. 
Win.  Steele  was  appointed  master.” 

Has  there  been  anything  done  to  give  an  English 
and  commercial  education  ? — I always  gave  it ; any 
boy  going  to  business  or  commercial  life  had  facility 
for  learning  anything  directly  useful  to  him. 

364.  Has  that  been  availed  of? — Yes;  numbers 
have  gone  to  England,  and  I had  many  letters  about 
the  way  the  boys  were  prepared  in  book-keeping,  etc. 

365.  Then  the  school  affords  an  education  fitted  for 
boys  going  into  the  Civil  Service  and  mercantile 
life  ? — Certainly ; and  always  did.  I should  mention 
we  have  £60  a year  in  the  shape  of  very  valuable 
prizes  from  the  Board  on  subjects  quite  of  a commer- 
cial character,  chiefly  arithmetic,  geography,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  French. 

366.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — What  date  was  that 
instituted  ? — These  prizes  were  instituted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  school  exhibitions — about  three  years  ago. 

367.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  those  the  English 
December  prizes  ? — Exactly. 

368.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  any  great  ad- 
mitted want  of  Catholic  middle  class  education  in 
Enniskillen  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  in  Ennis- 
killen town;  but  that  is  a very  different  question  from 
the  country. 

369.  How  many  Catholic  pupils  have  you? — I 
never  had  many — not  more  than  four  or  five ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  never  been  flie  slightest 
reluctance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  send  them  to 
Portora. 

370.  There  must  be  more  than  four  or  five  of  that 
class  that  require  higher  education  ? — No  ; I think 
higher  education  becomes  unfashionable  from  looking 
out  for  something  that  will  speedily  pay,  and  as  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  I do  not  think  they  want  it. 

371.  The  Catholic  people  are  generally  the  poorer 
classes  ? — Yes. 

372.  Whose  children  would  not  require  a higher 
education  ? — Yes ; and  do  not  care  for  it. 

373.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  Commissioners  to 
inspect  the  school  ? — Never. 

374.  Do  not  you  think  an  inspection  of  the  schools 
satisfactory  to  the  Master? — I think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  I was  glad  when  Mr.  Gray 
came,  and  would  be  glad  he  came  every  year-. 

375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Are  any  of  your 
boys  preparing  for  the  Intermediate  Commissioners’ 
examination  ? — A great  many  will  go  up — not  less 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

376.  Were  your  charges  always  as  high  as  sixty 
guineas? — No;  for  the  first  three  years  they  were 
fifty  guineas,  and  then  I raised  them  to  sixty 
guineas. 

377.  The  rise  does  not  coincide  with  the  falling  off 
nr  numbers  ? — No ; the  numbers  began  to  rise  when  I 


raised  my  terms,  and  went  on  from  that  for  several 
years. 

378.  Your  relations  with  the  Commissioners  have 
been  confined,  since  your  appointment,  to  a half-yearly 
report,  and  to  a demand  for  repairs  from  time  to 
time  ?— Yes. 

379.  The  Board  have  not  interested  themselves  in 
any  way  in  the  school  beyond  these  matters  and  Mr. 
Gray’s  visitation  ? — They  have  not  shown  any  parti- 
cular interest,  but,  although  they  did  not  do  so,  some 
of  the  Commissioner's  came  to  the  place  as  my  personal 
friends,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  officially.  I said  : 
“ Now,  as  you  are  here,  come  and  see,”  and  they  said 
everything  was  in  good  order. 

380.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — As  I understand, 
there  are  three  schools  in  Enniskillen — the  Portora 
school,  a middle  class  school,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers’ — and  you  have  four  Roman  Catholics  attend- 
ing your  Intermediate  School  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is 
the  number  at  present. 

381.  Do  not  you  think  that  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Enniskillen — we  will  say  nothing  of  the 
county  Fermanagh  at  present — besides  these  four 
boys  are  entitled  to  intermediate  as  distinguished 
from  primary  education  ? — I would  not  say  a great 
many ; but  there  are  some. 

382.  You  said  there  were  a few  big  shopkeepers,  as 
distinguished  from  small  shopkeepers,  Roman  Catholics? 
— Yes;  a very  few.  I know  of  none  except  a butcher, 
who  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Enniskillen. 

383.  Very  few  professional  men  there  are  Roman 
Catholics? — There  is  not  a professional  man  at  all 
that  I know  of. 

384.  From  your  knowledge  of  Fermanagh  and 
Enniskillen,  would  not  an  intermediate  education 
advance  the  commercial  and  pecuniary  position  of 
Roman  Catholics  very  much  ? — Of  course,  I am  bound 
to  say  it  would  advance  it ; but,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
the  county  Fermanagh  as  well  as  in  the  town  of 
Enniskillen,  there  are  exceedingly  few  Roman  Catholics 
above  the  class  of  small  farmers  and  labourers,  and 
they  would  not  send  their  boys  to  any  school  but  a 
Roman  Catholic  one. 

385.  But  if  there  were  educational  facilities  that 
happened  to  suit  their  taste  and  their  religious  con- 
viction, and  they  availed  themselves  of  them ; would 
not  that  promote  the  material  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  population  very  much  ? — It  would  of 
any  population. 

386.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  the  class  of 
small  farmers  and  small  shopkeepers  have  the  advantage 
of  very  largely  endowed  schools  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation, which,  it  appears,  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Fermanagh  do  not  get  ? — I do  not  think  the  Protestants 
get  it  either  in  Fermanagh. 

387.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any'  Roman 
Catholic  endowment  in  the  county  ? — I never  heard  of 
any. 

388.  Is  there  a Roman  Catholic  boarding  school  in 
the  county? — None  whatever. 

389.  Is  there  a private  Roman  Catholic  day-school 
in  the  county  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

390.  You  have  told  us  of  the  very  creditable  and 
conscientious  way  you  spoke  to  your  friend  from  Ber- 
muda; would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  the 
case  of  boarders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
although  you  would  do  your  utmost  to  insure  perfect 
impartiality  and  fair  play,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
fluence if  not  hostile  to  Catholicism  would  at  least  be 
disagreeable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  ? — My  own 
opinion  is  that  no  conscientious  Roman  Catholic  would 
ever  send  his  son  as  a boarder  to  Portora. 

391.  Have  you  been  sometimes  without  any  Roman 
Catholic  day  boys  ? — I think  hardly  without  some. 

392.  Has  it  ever  exceeded  four  ? — I am  not  very 
sure,  because  I make  no  difference. 

393.  Do  not  you  think  that  to  some  extent  the 
anti-Catholic  influence  which  would  exist  in  the  case 
of  boarders  would  be  likely  to  exist  as  regards  the  day 
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pupils  ? — That  would  be  natural  to  suppose,- but  I 
never  detected  the  least  trace  of  it. 

394.  Do ' you  know  much  of  your  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours  ? — I do,  but  not  socially. 

395.  You  have  at  present  four  Roman  Catholic  boys ; 
what  class  of  life  are  they  from  ? — They  are  the  sons 
of  shopkeepers. 

396.  Besides  the  fathers  of  these  boys  do  you  know 
any  other  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  with  families 
in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  ? — Really,  I do  not. 

397.  Has  the  butcher  sons  there  1 — No ; they  must 
have  been  educated  before  my  time ; they  are  all 
butchers. 

39S.  From  what  you  know  of  the  butcher,  do  you 
think  he  would  have  made  his  sons  butchers  if  they 
had  the  benefit  of  intermediate  education? — I think 
he  would. 

399.  What  is  the  course  of  your  English  and  com- 
mercial education  ? — I have  never  separated  English 
and  commercial  education ; we  teach  them,  of  course, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  facility  and  quickness  in 
accounts,  book-keeping,  which  I look  upon  as  just  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  thing  turns,  an  elementary 
English  history,  some  French,  as  much  as  they  can 
learn,  and  German,  if  they  can.  With  regard  to 
mathematics,  we  always  teach  them  elementary  algebra 
and  Euclid,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  I know, 
neither  algebra  nor  Euclid  ever  has  any  bearing  on  com- 
mercial education. 

400.  When  you  send  those  boys  out  as  commercial 
gentlemen  in  the  world,  do  you  think  their  education 
is  complete  without  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  physical  sciences  ? — I think  it  is  no  more  com- 
plete without  that  than  without  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  classics  and  other  things. 

401.  But  do  not  the  commercial  boys  learn  some- 
thing of  Latin  and  Greek  from  you  ? — Sometimes  they 
do,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

402.  You  make  no  distinction  between  the  univer- 
sity class  and  the  commercial  class? — No  ; except  by 
saying — “ You  boys  who  are  going  to  business  and  do 
not  want  to  leam  classics  need  not  do  so ; " otherwise 
I teach  them  all. 

,403.  Are  your  boy3  able  to  read  an  ordinary 
French  book  when  they  leave  ? — I think  so. 

404.  And  German  ? — I think  so.  Whilst  all  leam 
French,  not  more  than  twenty-five,  or  one-third  of  the 
school,  learn  German. 

405.  Do  you  select  the  boys  that  are  to  learn 
. German?— No ; their  parents. 

406.  Do  you  think  if  .you  had  an  additional  £100 
a year  for  a master  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  physical 

' science,  it  would  be  an  advantage  ? — A very  great  ad- 
vantage, in  connexion  with  the  intermediate  education, 
but  not  in  another  point  of  view.  If  asked  this 
question : Do  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  school 
education  ? I would  say,  No. 

407.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  have  got  a large  Presby- 
terian. element  in  a portion  of  Fermanagh? — No,  I 
think  not ; very  few  Presbyterians  in  Enniskillen. 

408.  Of  the  boys  you  have  now,  I see  you  return 
none  as  Presbyterians  ? — I am  not  aware  any  are  Pres- 
byterians. 

409.  The  return  obtained  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  states  you  have  accommodation  for  250  day 
pupils  and  80  boarders? — Yes;  I meant  to  say  there 
would  be  accommodation  for  250  pupils,  80  of  whom 
would  be  boarders. 

410.  If  you  have  as  many  boys  from  the  neighbour- 
hood as  you  could  expect,  why  was  it  on  your  report 
that  the  Commissioners  made  these  large  extensions 
preparing  accommodation  for  250  boys ; does  it  not 
appear  to  you  to  be  a great  throwing  away  of  public 


money? — At  the  time  that  that  application  was 
granted  I had  150  boys,  and  before  they  made  the 
additional  buildings  I had  not  the  accommodation  for 
the  proper  teaching  of  150  boys  in  it.  I was  very 
deficient  in  accommodation.  I represented  it  and 
pointed  out  the  place  where  an  addition  could  he 
made,  and  it  was  made ; if  it  were  much  less  than  it 
is  it  would  suffice. 

411.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  enlarge- 
ment made  was  to  meet  the  want  then  existing?— 
To  meet  a want  very  pressing  at  the  time. 

412.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  spent  large  sums  at  Raphoe 
as  well,  I think  ? — Indeed  I did. 

413.  But  a sum  of  £200  you  never  were  repaid  ? — 
Far  more  than  that ; I have  the  accounts  at  the 
present  moment.  I spent  £1,200  at  Raphoe,  and  of 
the  £1,200  I got  back  £400  ; £600  had  been  lent,  and 
£400  had  never  been  repaid. 

414.  You  got  that  school  in  a bad  state  ? — Shock- 
ing. 

415.  And  the  boys  went  after  you  to  Portora  ? — All 
except  one  boy. 

416.  In  fact,  you  left  it  just  as  you  found  it?— 
Perfectly. 

417.  You  stated  to  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  that  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  did  not  get  educational 
advantages  in  Fermanagh ' — They  have  no  endow- 
ments, and  are  just  as  backward  in  receiving  the 
education  within  their  reach  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 

418.  You  look  on  your  school  as  strictly  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — For  a boarding  school  it  is  practically  that ; 
but  for  a day  school  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  All 
kinds  of  religion  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  day 
education  without  the  slightest  interference,  and, 
moreover,  I am  quite  convinced  that  that  is  then-  own 
impression. 

419.  You  have  no  Presbyterians  at  the  school  ?— I 
may  have,  but  I do  not  know.  As  I do  not  subject 
them  to  any  different  treatment,  I cannot  well  tell. 

420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Before  you  left 
Raphoe  what  number  of  boys  were  there  ? — I am  not 
quite  certain  what  the  exact  number  was ; I think 
about  fifty-six  boarders. 

421.  Was  the  school  full  at  the  time  you  left  it? — 
Quite  full.  I had  to  hire  a house  in.  town  in  which  a 
number  of  boys,  lived. 

422.  What  was  the  assistance  from  endowments  at 
Raphoe  ? — I got  £100  a year  for  myself  and  £100  a 
year  for  my  assistant,  but  the  £100  a year  for  myself 
I confiscated, in  order  to  improve  the  place;  the  Com- 
missioners lent  me  £600,  and  stopped  the  £200. 

423.  Which  is  Cavan  or  Raphoe  the  better  place? 

- — I do  no\>ihink  any  place  can  be  more  remote  than 
Raphoe.  Cavan  is  a county  town ; Raphoe  is  not. 

424.  I understand  you  had  only  the  same  endow- 
ment Cavan  has — £100  a year  for  youi-self  and  £100 
for  your  assistant  ? — That  is  what  I had. 

425.  You  told  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  that  no  honest 
independent  Catholic  would  send  his  son  as  a boarder 
to  Portora , does  the  same  observation  apply  to  any 
system  ot  boarding  school  in  which  religion  is  to  be 
taught  at  all  ? — I am  afraid  it  would  be  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same 
master  to  have  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  boys 
fairly  and  honestly  treated. 

426.  Chairman. — But  you  think  it  is  quite  com- 
patible that  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  be 
educated  together  in  a day  school,  but  not  in  a board- 
ing school  ?— I do. 

[Dr.  Steele  subsequently  requested  permission  to 
.add  to  his  evidence  an  explanatory  statement,  vide 
• Appendix  No.  3.] 
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Mr.  Patrick. King  Joyce,  b.a.,  Queen’s  University,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  School,  Banagher,  examined.  Apnl  2|  1879‘ 

427.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  Banagher  you  Went  to  Banagher? — Yes,,  I was  first  trained  at  Ki'iig'joyc^ 

School? — Yes.  Marlborough-street,  and  then  went  to  the  Catholic  b.a. 

428.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  the  end  of  Diocesan  College  of  St.  Mel’s,  Longford,  and  irn- 

January,  1874.  mediately  on  obtaining  my  degree  I went  to  the 

429.  Was  the  school  in  operation  at  that  time  ?— It  Clonmel  Catholic  Intermediate  School. 

had  been  vacant  for  two  or  thi’ee  years,  and,  moreover,  448.  You  were  appointed  to  Banagher  by  the  Lord 

it  had  no  pupils  for  several  years  when  the  former  Lieutenant? — I was,  by  Patent. 

master  was  there.  449.  Do  you  know  on  whose  recommendation  ? — 

430.  What  number  of  boarders  did  you  get’? — The  I do  not.  I understood  I was  chosen  for  my  skill  and 

highest  number  I had  at  any  time  was  twelve.  I experience  in  teaching.  I was  introduced  to  the  Lord 
came  there  without  any  influence  in  the  place  what-  Lieutenant  through  Mr.  Keenan  and  Lord  Hartington. 
soever,  except  whatever  good,  people  thought  the  450.  IIow  long  after  your  degree  was  it  that  you 
school  would  do.  My  pupils  came  up  to  forty-one  in  went  there? — I got  my  degree  in  1872,  and  was  ap- 
two  years  or  so  after  I had  gone  there.  pointed  in  1874. 

431.  When  was  the  school  burned  down  ? — -About  451.  How  long  after  you  went  there  were  the  num- 

a year  after  my  appointment.  bers  increasing  ?— I think  about  two  years  or  over. 

432.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  there  much  452.  And  at  the  end  of  two  years  what  number  of 
damage  done  ? — The  whole  detached  school  buildings  day  boys  and  boarders,  taken  together,  had  you  ? — The 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  but  the  main  building  was  maximum  number  at  any  time  was  forty-one. 

not  touched.  The  place  Was  not  repaired  until  there  453.  How  many  of  those  were  boarders? — I do  not 
had  been  great  inconvenience  to  me  and  great  loss  to  remember,  but  the  greatest  number  I had  at  any  time 
the  utility  of  the  school.  The  repairing  and  the  pre-  was  twelve. 

paration  for  it  took  over  twelve  months.  454.  What  accommodation  had  you  for  boarders, 

433.  Chairman. — What  number  of  pupils  have  you  without  crowding  ? — There  are  three  large  rooms  that 
now? — Fourteen;  but  this  season  was  exceptional.  could  be  used  as  dormitories,  and  would  accommodate 

434.  How  many  of  them  are  day  boys  ? — Eleven,  between  thirty  and  forty. 

and  the  other  three  are  boarders.  455.  You  could  have  made  room  for  twice  or  three 

435.  What  is  your  course  of  instruction  ? — Classics,  times  as  many  as  you  had? — Oh,  yes. 

English,  and  mathematics.  The  greater  number  of  456.  What  were  your  charges? — My  maximum 
pupils  go  in  for  the  public  examinations  for  the  Civil  was  £36,  and  my  minumum  £25,  which  I found  did 
Service.  not  pay  me,  so  I raised  it,  and  for  that  reason  I did 

436.  What  assistants  have  you? — Just  at  the  pre-  not  get  so  many  afterwards. 

sent  moment  I have  none.  My  last  master  left  me  457.  How  much  for  dayboys? — £4  and  £6. 
three  weeks  ago.  458.  When  were  the  repairs'  completed  after  the 

437.  When  your  school  was  full  what  assistants  lire  ? — A little  over  twelve  months. 

had  you  ? — A fellow  graduate,  at  present  inspector  of  459.  Do  you  attribute  the  present  state  of  your 
schools  in  Cavan,  and  a French  master — a Belgian.  I roll  to  the  fire  ?— Not  altogether ; but  certainly  it  had 
had  besides  pupil  teachers  whom  I took  at  a lower  rate  a great  effect  on  me  at  the  time,  and  for  nearly  two 
of  fees  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them.  One  was  years  afterwards,  through  want  of  desks,  apparatus,  &c. 
from  Fermanagh.  460.  When  did  the  numbers  begin  to  fall  off? — A 

438.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  de-  short  time  after  the  fire,  when  the  youths  went  to  the 
cline  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  your  school  ? — The  Queen’s  University. 

first  cause  was  certainly  the  burning  down  of  it  to  the  461.  Were  these  pupils  of  yours? — They  were, 

ground,  and  after  that  some  of  my  pupils  went  to  the  462.  Did  any  of  them  obtain  distinctions  ? — One  of 

Queen’s  University.  The  boarders  were  Roman  them  obtained  the  first  exhibition  in  classics.  I under- 
Catholics,  I being  myself  a Roman  Catholic.  Mine  stand  he  was  third  highest  at  entrance.  He  passed 
was  the  first  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  to  the  the  first  examination  for  medicine  direct  from  the 
school.  school  ten  months  after  entering  college. 

439.  Since  the  damage  was  repaired  why  did  your  463.  I see  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  return 
number  not  increase  ? — I incurred  some  displeasure  there  was  one  Protestant  at  your  school,  and  forty- 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by  some  of  our  boys  one  Roman  Catholics  ? — That  includes  both  day  boys 
going  to  the  Queen’s  University,  and  we  have  had  a and  boarders. 

kind  of  passive  resistance  since  that — except  I 464.  You  had  at  one  time  three  Protestants  ? — I 
engaged  not  to  try  and  prepare  them  for  that — think  I had  four. 

although  I did  not  try  to  send  them  there  at  all.  465.  Are  there  in  Banagher,  so  far  as  you  know, 

440.  Have  you  had  Protestant  boys  there  ? — any  Protestant  boys  of  the  class  that  would  require 
Yes,  but  I have  none  at  present.  There  are  none  intermediate  education?—!  don’t  think  there  are, 
in  the  town  at  present  that  I know  of.  I had  three  of  except,  perhaps,  one  who  is  being  educated  at  home, 
the  nephews  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  the  former  master,  but  466.  Is  that  the  son  of  the  former  master? — Yes, 

I had  not  his  own  son.  I don’t  think  he  sends  him  I think  so. 

to  any  school,  but  educates  him  at  home.  467.  Was  it  the  Commissioners  carried  out  the 

441.  You  Were  unacquainted  with  the  neighbour-  repairs  after  the  fire? — Yes,  but  I think  they  had  the 

hood  when  you  came  there  ? — Entirely.  I had  to  look  house  insured. 

out  for  the  route  to  get  -there  on  getting  my  appoint-  468.  Has  your  school  been  kept  in  repair  by  them  ? 
ment.  — Yes. 

442.  The  house  is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  469.  Did  you  do  any  repairs  yourself  1 — No. 

Commissioners  of  Education? — Yes.  470.  Did  you  find  that  all  the  repairs  required  were 

443.  You  reported  that  it  was  burned  down  ?— Yes,  done  on  your  requisition? — Yes,  after  considerable 
and  it  took  a long  time  to  rebuild  it.  They  were  delay. 

very  dilatory.  It  was  an  old  mansion  that  was  taken  471:  Is  there  any  check  in  doing  repairs  except 
fora  school,  about  the  year  1800,  and  there  were  your  certificates  ? — The  Commissioners  got  them  done 
detached  buildings  added  in  which  the  school  was  by  the  agent,  or  they  gave  a contract, 
held;  those  were  burned  down.  472.  Is  there  a local  agent? — No.  Thera  is  a 

444.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did -the  fire  prevent  gentleman  who  comes  there  from  Rathdowney — a Mr. 

you  residing- in  the  school?— No.  Owen. 

445.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  a B.A.  473.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  property  of 

yourself  ? — Yes, -of  the  Queen’s  University.  the  school? — No. 

446.  What  college  were  you  at  ^-Galway.  . 474..  Do  you  know  its  situation? — No,  I never  saw  it. 

447.  Had  you  any  experience  of  teaching  before  475.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  or  prizes  open  to 
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tlie  boys  at  Banagher  ? — :No.  The  Commissioners  gave 
a prize  of  £10  one  Christmas  on  condition  that  Latin 
and  Greek  should  form  two  of  the  subjects,  and  that 
the  boys  be  examined  by  an  outsider. 

476.  Who  has  examined  them  ! — The  Homan 
Catholic  clergyman  of  the  district. 

477.  Is  he  selected  by  yourself  !— Yes  ; Iaskedhim 
to  do  it.  I sent  his  name  to  the  Commissioners  for 
approval,  and  he  has  been  approved  of. 

478.  Has  there  been  any  visitation  of  your  school 
by  Mi-.  Gray  or  any  one  else  since  you  were  ap- 
pointed 1 — No.  I generally  get  the  boys  examined  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington. 

479.  Have  your  boys  distinguished  themselves  at 
these  examinations! — One  of  them  got  as  many  as 
four  firsts  in  the  year.  Out  of  fifteen  examined,  eight 
were  first  class. 

480.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  what  ! — In  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  magnetism,  and  electricity, 
and  in  five  subjects  last  year. 

481.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  since 
the  falling  off  in  your  numbers  ! — They  were  not  as 
low  then  as  at  present. 

482.  They  are  still  falling! — I think  there  is  a 
prospect  of  their  rising  at  present. 

483.  Did  some  of  your  pupils  come  from  distances  ! 
—Yes,  as  far  as  five  miles.  They  drove  in  every 
morning,  but  some  of  them  have  gone  to  Bin-. 

. 4S4.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  sort  is  the  school 
opened  there! — A new  Christian  Brothers’  school. 

485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  a primary 
school  1 — A primary  school  with  somebody  taking  an 
intermediate  class. 

486.  Did  you  devote  yourself  to  mathematics  or 
classics  in  the  Queen’s  University ! — Mathematics  and 
natural  science. 

487.  What  provision  had  you  for  teaching  classics  ? 
—My  assistant,  a Mr.  MacNamara,  who  is  a graduate 
of  the  Queen’s  University.  He  got  first  place  as 
inspector  of  schools  under  the  National  Boai-d. 

488.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  Ba- 
nagher suited  to  the  establishment  of  a large  middle 
class  school !— There  are  several  districts  better. 

489.  What  population  has  Banagher! — Something 
over  1,000. 

490.  Is  the  population  entirely  Catholic  ? — Not 
entirely. 

491.  Is  the.  middle  class  population  entirely  Catho- 
lic ! — The  lower  classes  are. 

492.  And  the  middle  class  shopkeepers  1 — They 
are  nearly  all  Catholic. 

493.  The  pupils  who  resort  to  your  school  as  day 
boys  are  principally  Catholic  i— Yes. 

494.  Where  did  they  go  to  get  their  education 
before  you  were  appointed  1 — There  was  a private 
school  in  the  town  which  had  ten  or  twelve  pupils. 

495.  What  has  become  of  that  school  1 — It  has  been 
done  away  with. 

496.  Your  appointment  drew  the  Catholics  from 
it  1 — Yes. 

497.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  paid 
to  you  now! — £100  a year  minus  income  tax. 

498.  Have  you  any  provision  for  teachers  1 — No. 
There  is  no  endowment  for  an  assistant. 

499.  Did  the  fact  of  your  getting  £100.  a year,  and 
the  house  and  buildings  kept  in  repair,  enable  you 
to  take  pupils  at  a lower  price  than  a private  enter- 
prise!— I don’t  do  so. 

500.  Were  your  charges  higher! — Equal  or  higher. 

501.  Had  the  fire  any  immediate  effect  on  the  dimi- 
nution of  your  numbers!— It  had  no  immediate  effect, 
but  the  want  of  accommodation  had  after  some  time. 

502.  Did  your  numbers  diminish  rapidly  1— No ; the 
diminution  was  gradual. 

503.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Did  you  make  any 
efforts  to  attract  boarders  from  other  parts  of  Ireland 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise ! —Yes ; but  these  efforts 
have  not  met  -with  success. 

504.  Is  there  any  cause  you  can  attribute  that  to ! — 
Certainly ; there  is  no  railway  accommodation  for 


travelling  to  the  place,  and  every  town  of  equal  size 
within  twenty  miles  has  its  own  schools ; most  of  them 
taught  by  Catholic  clergymen. 

505.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  charges 
and  those  of  the  next  Catholic  diocesan  seminary  Sum- 
merhill  1— I think  it  is  £32  there. 

506.  Yoiirs.  is  £30 1 — From  £26  to  £36;  but  I would 
not  take  them  now  at  £26. 

507.  Would  your  school  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
of  Summerhill  in  any  way ! — It  had  some  effect.  I 
had  four  or  five  from  Summerhill. 

508.  In  what  year  did  you  send  your  pupils  to  the 
Queen’s  University !— I think  in  1877. 

509.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  pro- 
vision for  religious  education! — The  boarders  have 
prayers  moi-ning  and  evening  in  the  school,  and  at  12 
o’clock  they  say  the  Angelus ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
school  there  is  religious  education. 

510.  What  clergyman  attends  the  school! — The 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  district.  He  is  at 
present  unfriendly. 

511.  In  his  absence  does  any  one  come! — No;  but 
they  go  to  the  church  to  him. 

512.  How  long  has  that  aiTangement  been  inex- 
istence ! — He  only  came  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
There  was  no  arrangement  by  which  he  should  come 
at  stated  intervals  at  all. 

513.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — He  was  not  attached  to 
the  school  1 — No. 

514.  He  received  no  remuneration  for  his  religious 
instruction! — No. 

515.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  his  un- 
friendly feeling  arise  from  the  difficulty  about  the 
Queen’s  University ! — Yes. 

516.  How  long  is  that  going  on! — Since  October, 
1877. 

517.  Since  October,  1877,  has  there  been  no  clerical 
assistance  given  in  your  school  in  religious  education! 
—Yes,  so  fin-  as  coming  to  visit ; and  I see  that  they 
go  to  attend  him. 

518.  But  before  the  difficulty  in  1877  did  the  clergy- 
man attend  regularly !— Not  a bit  more  regularly  than 
lately.  He  came  in  a friendly  spirit,  though. 

519.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Had  you  reason  to 
think  that  before  1877  the  Catholic  clergymen  were 
satisfied  with  the  religious  instruction  given  in  your 
school! — They  were  quite  satisfied  always,  and  are 
still.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the  religious 
education. 

520.  They  consider  it  safe  to  leave  that  to  your 
supervision  and  charge ! — Certainly. 

521.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  religious 
education  has  been  the  same  during  the  whole  period! 
— Certainly. 

522.  And  there  has  been  no  objection  to  it;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  boys  going  to  the  Queen’s 
University,  the  numbers  have  fallen  from  forty  to  four- 
teen!— I could  not  say  it  was  altogether  on  that  account. 

523.  Is  there  any  other  reason  as  to  charges  or 
teaching  or  any  other  matter  to  account  for  the  reduc- 
tion 1 — I don’t  believe  there  is. 

524.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  teaching! — . 
I was  away  a month  or  two  last  winter ; but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

525.  That  was  after  the  numbei-s  had  fallen ! — Yes. 

526.  Chairman. — Have  any  of  your  pupils  gone  to 
any  National  school  in  the  neighbourhood  1 — Some  of 
them  have. 

527.  What  is  the  reason! — I should  think  the  people 
did  not  think  they  were  able  to  pay  my  charges.  There 
is  no  chai-ge  at  the  National  school.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  forty  pupils  were  more  suited  for  a primary  than 
for  an  intermediate  school.  Some  of  them  were  only 
learning  to  spell. 

528.  Lord  R.  Churchill — There  is  no  exhibition 
attached  to  Banagher! — No;  nonewhatsoever — nothing 
but  the  £100  a year  and  the  house. 

529.  Did  you  ever  make  any  representations  about 
the  school  1 — Yes ; several. 

530.  What  kind  1 — I have  been  asking  for  several 
years  for  a grant  to  buy  apparatus  for  natural  science. 
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531.  What  answer  did  they  return  to  these  applica- 
tions ? — I don’t  know  the  exact  answer,  but  they  did 
not  give  the  money. 

532.  Have  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  done 
anything  to  lead  you  to  think  that  they  took  any 
special  interest  in  the  Banagher  school,  or  were  anxious 
that  it, sir  ulcl  arrive  at  some  state  of  prosperity? — 
Nothing  whatsoever. 

533.  They  never  inspected  it  in  your  time  1-. — No. 

534.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  absent, 
vourself  from  the  school  before  last  winter  at  all? — 
Yes,  in  187G. 

535.  How  long  were  you  absent  then  ?— I should 
say  not  more  than  a few  months,  but  not  continuously. 

536.  How  was  the  school  carried  on  in  your  ab- 
sence?— Carried  on  very  well  by  my  assistants. 

537.  What  was  the  longest  period  you  were  absent 
during  school  time  ? — Three  weeks — a week  at  one 
time  and  a fortnight  at  another,  with,  perhaps,  a 
month’s  vacation. 

538.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  occupation,  or  absent 
from  illness  ? — No ; I was  attending  some  lectures  in 
Galway. 

539.  During  the  time  you  were  away  did  the  at- 
tendance at  the  school  fall  off,  or  had  it  begun  to  fall 
off  previously  ?— It  had  begun  previously.  The  cause 
of  my  absence  was,  that  before  I got  my  appointment 
I had  gone  half-way  through  the  m.d.  course.  I had 
some  lectures  to  take  out  before  acquiring  the  degree. 
I had  nearly  completed  the  course. 

540.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  absence  last  year  ? 
— Yes. 

541.  Had  your  absence  in  1876  anything  to  do  with 
the  falling  off  in  the  numbers? — Yes. 

542.  Was  there  any  objection  to  your  going? — 
There  was  an  objection  taken  to  my  going  by  the  curate. 

543.  To  your  absenting  yourself? — Not  to  my  ab- 
sence, but  to  my  going  to  the  Queen’s  University. 

544.  Did  the  Commissioners  make  any  objection  ? 
— I don’t  know  whether  they  knew  it. 

545.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Did  you  ask  leave  of 
anyone  to  absent  yourself? — No. 

546.  Did  anyone  at  the  Board  censure  you  since 
learning  your  absence? — They  never  inquired  from 
me  whether  I was  there  or  not. 

547.  The  Commissioners  have  taken  no  notice  of 
your  absence  ? — Not  yet. 

548.  Did  any  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
complain  to  you  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Queen’s 
University  ? — Yes — the  curate. 

549.  Did  he  convey  that  in  a private  way  or  pub- 
licly?— He  i-epox-ted  me  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  was  afterwards  satisfied,  and  said  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  school  going  on  as  a Catholic  one. 

550.  Do  you  mean  after  your  sending  boys  to  the 
Queen’s  University  ? — Yes. 

551.  Then,  if  there  was  any  disfavoxxr  shown  to 
your  school  in  consequence  of  that,  it  was  not  pressed 
very  strongly  ? — Not  by  the  bishop. 

552.  In  fact,  after  learning  that,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  school  should  continue  ? — He  wrote  to 
me,  and  said  he  woxxld  be  glad  to  see  it  going  on  as  a 
Catholic  school. 

553.  Did  he  make  any  condition  that  you  should 
cease  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Queen’s  University  ? — 
Not  in  the  letter. 

554.  Tlxe  letter  contained  no  reproof  for  sending 
them  to  the  Queen’s  University? — I got  a previous 
letter,  which  I had  to  answer,  in  which  he  said  it  was 
repox-ted  to  him  that  I had  been  soliciting  and  ui-ging 
them  on  to  go  to  the  Queen’s  Uixiversity,  which  I did 
not  do. 

555.  You  wrote,  dexxying  that  you  had  been  solicit- 
ing them  ? — Yes. 

556.  Were  many  of  the  boys  who  xxsedto  go  to  your 
school  very  youxxg  ? — Not  very. 

557.  Of  those  who  wei-e  xxot  very  young,  the  greater 
body  wex-e  of  the  humbler  classes  ? — No ; lower  middle. 

. To  whom  Latixx  and  Gx-eek  would  be  of  little 
importance  ?— There  were  only  very  few — two  going 


to  the  priesthood — that  it  was  really  necessary  for,  and 
three  going  up  for  the  Civil  Service. 

559.  You  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  instru- 
ments to  teach  physical  science ; what  was  the  amount 
of  money  which  would  have  paid  for  what  you  asked  ? 

• —I  suggested  any  money  from  £10  to  £50. 

560.  I suppose  £20' would  have  satisfied  you? — £20 
would  have  satisfied  me  very  well. 

561.  Did  they  .give,  an  exhibition  of  £10  a year? — 
It  is  hardly  an.  exhibition — £10 — for  px-izes  to  be 
divided  araoxxgst  two  or  three  boys ; and  even  that  was 
refused  this  yeax-. 

562.  For  a school  in  which  thex-e  were.  oxxly  two 
goiixgfor  the  priesthood  and  three  for  the  Civil  Sex-vice — • 
five  boys  to  whom  Latin  axxd  Greek  would  be  of  axxy  use? 
—There  were  hxox-e  than  five  learning  Latin  and  Greek. 

563.  But  you  had  a school  composed  of  pex-sons,  of 
whom,  according  to  your  experience,  for  the  purposes 
of  life,  oxxly  five  woxxld  absolxxtely  roqxxive  Latin  and 
Greek  ? — That  is  five  or  six  at  any  one  time,  who  im- 
mediately required  it ; but  thex-e  wex-e  others  jxrnior  to 
those.  On  the  whole,  there  wex-e  ten  or  twelve. 

564.  Learning  Latin  and  Greek? — Yes;  some  of 
them  are  there  still. 

565.  Have  yoxx  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  effectively  teaching  physical  sciexxce  from  want  of 
apparatus? — Yes ; effectively.  In  fact,  the  Science  axxd 
Art  Department  objected  that  we  had  xxot  enough  of 
scieuce  apparatus. 

566.  Did  yoxx  bx-ing  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  fact  that  the  Science  and  Ai-t  Depart- 
ment had  objected  ? — Yes. 

567.  Did  they  make  any  reference  to  that  in  their 
answers  ? — I think  not. 

568.  In  yoxxr  opinion,  ought  the  main  facilities  in  a 
school  like  that  to  be  of  a commex-cial  character  ? — 
Yes.  In  fact,  I do  not  kxxow  that  tlxe  district  is  fit  for 
the  school.  It  is  x-ather  too  small  a place.  It  had  not 
beexx  successful  for  several  years  before  my  time. 

569.  Mx-.  Wilson. — Are  there  an}'  Px-otestant  boys 
in  the  locality  that  might  be  there  as  boardex-s? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  that  are  boarders  in  any  other 
school,  but  a gentleman,  from  Parsonstown,  has  asked 
me  to  take  one  as  a boarder-.  I slioxxld  rather  xxot  take 
him.  It  would  xxpset  the  place  to  have  two  differexxt 
religions  boax-ding  at  the  school.  I do  not  think  I 
could  coxxsciexxtiously  look  after  the  x-eligious  education 
of  a Protestant ; but  thex-e  is  no  objection  to  receiving 
Protestant  day-boys,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  had  some 
almost  continxxously. 

570.  Chairman. — Are  you  awax-e  that  within  a 
distaxxce  of  five  miles  from  Banagher  there  is  a private 
boax-ding  school,  with  something  like  forty  boardex-s? — 

I am  not  aware  of  the  number-.  I do  xxot  kxxow  that 
they  ax-e  from  the  neighboux-liood. 

571.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — I see  the  Commis- 
sioner's inspected  your  school  this  year? — I was  not 
awax-e  of  it.  The  land-agent,  Mx-.  Owen,  came  to  see 
it  one  day.  I do  not  kxxow  whether  that  was  an 
ixxspection. 

572.  Wex-e  yoxx  present? — Yes.  I uxxderstood  it  to 
be  an  inspectioxx  of  the  premises,  not  of  the  school. 
There  were  some  repairs  by  the  Commissionex-s  just 
completed  at  the  time.  I was  not  told  of  any  other 
reason. 

573.  Dx\  Hart. — Was  the  objection  to  yoxxr  school 
that  yoxx  had  solicited  boys  to  go  to  the  Qxxeexx’s 
University  ? — Yes. 

574.  It  was  xxot  merely  oix  the  ground  that  your 
teaching  enabled  them  to  go  ? — The  chai-ge  was  that 
they  wexxt  from  the  school. 

575.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Was  the  charge  that 
you  urged  them  oxx  and  solicited  them? — That  was 
added  to  it;  but  when  they  went  at  all,  it  was  held 
xxp  as  something  wrong  on  my  part. 

576.  Are  you  certain  the  objectioxx  was  ixot  on 
accoxxnt  of  yourself  going  to  the  Uixiversity  at  a time 
you  ought  to  be  attexxding  to  the  school  ? — That  was  in 
addition,  but  it  was  xxot  the  whole  gi-ound  of  the 
objection. 
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Upril  2, 1879.  5 77.  That  the  teachings  you 'gave  at  the  school 

Mr  enabled  them  to  gcrto  the  Queen’s  University? — Yes  ; 

King  Joyce,  that  I used  secular  books  that  fitted  them  for  that,  and 

b.a*  helped  them,  and  that  'I  also  went  there  myself. 

578.  Have  you  got  the  bishop’s  first  letter  to  you 
in  which  he  complained  ? — He  did  not  write  his  first 
letter  to  "me,  but  to  the  priest,  who" read  it  to  me; 
but  I have  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  after  the" 
charge  was  answered  by  me. 

'579.  1 understood  you  to  say  in  that  letter  he  ex- 
pressed a wish  your  school  should  prosper? — -He  said 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  go  on  as  a Catholic 
school. 

-580.  Who  made  the  objection  to  your  going  your- 
self ?— The  priest.  He  read  the  bishop’s  letter  to  me. 

• " 581.  Did  the  bishop’s  letter  contain  any  reference 
whatever  to  your  going  to  the  Queen’s  University? — 
No.  He  simply  said  I had  objected  to  an  investiga- 
tion into  my  affairs,  and  that  I should  not  have  felt 
offended  at  his  inquiring,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  school  going  on  as  a Catholic  school. 

582.  Did  the  Homan  Catholic  authorities  object 
to  anything  else  ? — Yes ; one  of  the  charges  was  that 
I used  secular  books. 

583.  Did  the  bishop  use  the  words  “ secular  books”  ? 
— He  used  words  to  that  purport.  I do  no  t say  these 
were  the  ipsissiina  verba. 

584.  What  books  did  you  think  he  objected  to  ? — 
Those  of  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

585.  It  was  not  to  any  books  used  specially  for  pre- 
paration for  the  Queen’s  University  he  objected?- — 
That  was  the  insinuation. 

• 586.  The  charge  about  unacceptable  books  fell. to  the 
ground  ? — The  whole  thing  fell  to  the  ground  ; because 
it  was  not  true  at  all— -at  least,  there  vras  very  little 
compared  to  the  whole  charge ; and  the  bishop  said  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  school  go  on. 

587.  It  is  not  true  that  he  objected  to  the  books 
you  actually  used  ? — It  is  not.  • 

588.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — I suppose  it  was  a 


great  object  to  you  to  take  the  m.d.  degree?— Yes- 
because  lately  a great  many  masters  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  got  the  ll.d.  of  Trinity  College 
given  to  them,  and  I should  like  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  them  in  having  a doctor’s  degree. 

589.  Chairman".— You  do  not  look  upon  this  ap- 
pointment as  a permanent  one,  unless  you  can  get  more 
pupils  than  at  present  ? — I keep  it  with  the  hope  of 
getting  a better -school. 

5 9 0.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Had  you  any  free  pupils 
at  Banagher? — I had  some. 

591.  When  had  you  those  free  pupils  ? — Up  .to  this 
year. 

592.  How  many?— Generally  two  ; not  more. 

593.  You  took  those  of  your  own  free  will? — Yes; 
lately  I made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  manager  of  • 
the  National  school,  who  is  the  curate,  might  examine 
his  best  boys,  and  I would  take  them  and  teach  them 
free. 

594.  Are  there  none  now  ? — None,  until  the  exami- 
nation comes  off  in  a few  months. 

595.  Did  you  see  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Owen? — 
No. 

596.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  what  would  be 
the  nature  of  his  report? — No  ; I did  not  know  he  was 
going  to  make  a report  on  anything  beyond  the 
buildings. 

597.  Do  you  consider  the  premises  unsatisfactory? — 
They  are  hardly  suited  for  the  place  at  present.  The 
house  was  not  built  .for  a school  originally. 

598.  When  Mr.  Owen  visited  were  the  pupils  in  the 
school  ? — They  were ; he  actually  came  when  I was  teach- 
ing, and  was  in  the  room  before  I knew  he  was  coming. 

599.  Dr.  Hart. — He  did  not  examine  the  boys? — 
No. 

600.  Chairman. — W as  religious  instruction  given 
to  the  whole  school,  both  day  boys  and  boarders? — 
Yes  ; except  Protestants  when  they  were  there. 

601.  Before  or  after  school? — After  school. 

(Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11.30  a.m.) 


SECOND  DAY— THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1879,  11.30  o’Clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Pour  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Eosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; Eichard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  M.r. ; 
William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m,p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  F.  II. 
Ringwood, 


Eev.  Frederick  Howe  Eingwood,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  the-Eoyal  School,  Dungannon,  examined. 


602.  Chairman. — What  .was  the  date  of  your  ap- 
pointment ? — 1 850. 

603.  How  was  your  appointment  made? — By  the 
Lord  Primate. 

604.  What  was  your  salary  ? — At  that  time  £400 
a year,  and  £200  for  assistant  masters.  There  was  no 
land  ; there  were  hut  a few  fields  at  that  time. 

605.  They  "were  not  sufficient  for  a play-ground? — 
They  would  have  been,  but  a portion  only  of  them 
was  so  employed.  I had  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
made  the  fields  one  play-ground.  There  is  not  ground 
sufficient  for  a Eoyal  school  even  now.  The  Ennis- 
killen School  has  forty  acres  immediately  adjacent  to 
Enniskillen  worth  £150  a year.  We  have  no  land  of 
that  sort ; the  land  belonging  to  the  school  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a play-ground  now,  but  it  was  not  so  at  first. 

606.  What  is  the  number  of  your  boys  ? — I have 
only  thirty-nine  hoys  at  present,  including  day  hoys 
and  free  hoys. 

607.  What  number  of  free  hoys  ai-e  there  ? — There 
are  only  four  free  hoys  now. 

608.  Has  thirty-nine  been  your  largest  number  of 
pupils? — No.  I had  100  boarders  at  one  time,  some 
years  ago. 

609.  Can  you  form  any  idea  why  the  numbers  have 
declined  ? — Certainly.  There  have  been  various  reasons 


for  that.  One  great  reason  for  it  is  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  a Whig  since  I took  my  degree,  and  that 
has  come  out  latterly,  and  I am  looked  upon  as  rather 
a dangerous  character  by  the  Tyrone  gentry. . 

610.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  politics?— I 
twice  refused  to  propose  or  second  a Liberal  candidate, 
although  I voted  for  the  Whigs  ia  the  University.  I 
voted  for  Dr.  Ball  when  Whiggishly  inclined,  and  for 
Judge  Lawson  when  a Whig,  but  I sealed  my  des- 
tiny with  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  by  allow- 
ing my  name  to  be  put  on.  Dr.  Wobb’s  Committee. 
Supporting  Dr.  Webb  discovered  the  full  venom  of  the 
Whig.  Without  either  proposing  or  seconding  I also 
voted  for  a Whig  member  for  the  borough,  and  I was 
burned  in  effigy  for  that.  I declined  proposing  or 
seconding  a candidate,  because  if  I did  so  I could  not 
object  to  the  boys  who  differed  from  me  in  politics 
hooting  me.  Another  cause  was  this — that  party  feel- 
ing ran  so  high  in  Tyrone.  On  one  occasion  when  my 
boys  were  out  walking  a hoy  booed  at  a Eoman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman  who  was  passing,  and  made  some 
offensive  observations.  It  was  reported  to  me.  I 
immediately  took  the  boy  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergyman’s  residence,  and  made  him  beg  his  pardon. 
I think  that  may  have  indirectly  produced  an  un- 
favourable effect. 
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611.  Has  tlie  number  of  university  distinctions 
diminished  ? — Certainly  not.  There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  number  of  boys  and  the  goodness  of  the 
teaching. 

612.  What  are  your  terms  ?■ — 'Sixty  guineas  a year 
for  boarders. 

613.  And  what  for  day  boys1? — £10.  They  never 
have  exceeded  that,  but  I often  had  boys  at  various 
prices,  even  as  low  as  £2  a year.  The  parents  were 
poor,  but  would  object  to  their  sons  being  free,  and 
state  they  would  prefer  paying  something,  but  not 
£10  a year.  I have  always  endeavoured  to  meet 
their  wishes,  but  the  regular  terms  for  a day  boy,  in- 
cluding classics,  mathematics,  and  German,  are  £10 
a year,  and  I cannot  chai'ge  more  as  I read  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  fees  for  the  boarders  are  the 
peculium  of  the  master.  I could  charge  what  I 
pleased,  and  so  could  any  of  us,  and  I have  been  so  in- 
formed by  the  Board.  We  vary  the  terms  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  and 
wages.  Another  cause  which,  perhaps,  I should  have 
mentioned,  as  to  the  diminution  of  numbers  is  this — I 
have  at  present  a Roman  Catholic  drill  sergeant,  who 
might  be  objected  to  by  some  as  a dangerous  innova- 
tion. 

615.  What  are  yom-  duties  in  reference  to  free 
boys  ? — To  get  as  many  as  I can  that  have  abilities. 

616.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  minimum  number 
you  are  to  take,  issued  by  the  Commissioners  ? — Not 
at  all ; but  people  have  come  to  me  saying,  that  they 
objected  to  their  sons  being  free,  and  that  they  would 
rather  pay  a little,  and,  then  others,'  some  of  them 
clergymen,  quite  prefer  to  pay  nothing. 

617.  Js  there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
the  free  boys  ? — Not  the  slightest.  They  are  quite  as 
well  treated,  and  they  frequently  get  exhibitions. 

618.  How  is  the  supply  of  candidates  for  free  places 
so  limited  ? — Because  the  town  of  Dungannon  is  so 
small  and  till  the  last  few  years  no  one  could  get  a 
lease  of  land  to  build  upon  lest  it  would  endanger  the 
borough  prospects.  Politics  were  ever  coming  in 
upon  those  points,  however  there  has  been  quite  an 
innovation  there,  too,  but  the  town  has  not  increased 
much  as  yet. 

619.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  your 
boarders! — Generally  Protestant  Episcopalians.  I 
have  had  from  time  to  time  a few  Presbyterians,  I 
have  some-  now,  but  none  who  make  any  point 
about  it. 

620.  Any  Roman  Catholics'? — No.  I never  had  any 
Roman  Catholic  boarders;  I was  asked  to  take  one 
and  I distinctly  declined,  not  thinking  I could  have 
the  moral  and  religious  control  over  a Roman  Catholic 
which  I ought  to  have  when  he  was  an  inmate  of  my 
house.  I had  one  Roman  Catholic  day  boy  and  was 
anxious  to  get  such. 

621.  What  Roman  Catholic  day  boy's  have  you  had? 
— In  my  twenty-eight  years’  experience  I never  had 
more  than  one  Roman  Catholic  day  boy.  My  pre- 
decessor objected  to  taking  any  day  boy  who  would 
not  attend  prayers  and  worship  with  the  other  boys ; 
we  held  different  opinions,  I would  subject  no  person 
to  any  disadvantage  on  account  of  his  religion  ; how- 
ever, shortly  after  my  appointment  a friend  applied  to 
know  would  I receive  a Roman  Catholic  boy,  he  said 
“ f know  it  is  a rule  of  the  place  that  he  must  attend 
Protestant  worship,  and  the  father  will  consent  to 
that.”  I told  him  I should  not  like  to  let  him  come 
to  prayers  against  his  conscience. 

622.  Are  the  daily  prayers  before  or  after  the  secular 
hours? — Before,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  parents  of 
the  day  boys  whether  they  attend  or  not.  If  Protestant 
parents  say  they  have  prayers  at  home,  I do  not  require 
the  boys  to  come,  but  I tell  them  to  come  except  they 
read  the  Scriptures  at  home. 

623.  Are  there  not  some  shopkeepers  who  v'ould  be 
glad  to  send  their  sons  as  day  boys  ? — Certainly. 

. 624.  Why  are  there  not  more  applications  if  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  ? — There  are  not  a'  number 
of  persons  of  this  class  who  would  be  willing  that 


their  sons  should  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  they- prefer 
that  they  should  earn  their  bread ; for  instance,  the 
Roman  Catholic  lad  after  being  a short  time  at  the 
school  disappeared.  I inquired  what  became  of  him 
and  was  told  he  had  gone  to  the  drapery  business. 
The  people  are  two  canny  to  let  their  sons  receive 
a college  education  except  they  are  likely  to  distinguish 
themselves.  They  are  an  intelligent-  people. 

625.  In  fact  they  prefer  a commercial  to  a college 
education? — Yes;  but ■ what  sort  of  commercial  edu- 
cation can  you  give  boys  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
and  become  apprentices  in  shops.  I know  men  who 
made  their  fortunes  and  who  went  to  business  at 
thirteen. 

626.  That  is  from  Primary  Schools  ? — Not  at  all, 
very  respectable  people  who  had  been  apprenticed  at 
that  early  age.  You  may  see  boys  behind  a counter 
at  fourteen  who  will  rise  to  eminence  afterwards,  if 
they  are  clever. 

627.  That  is  a class  who  would  not  seek  any  educa- 
tion but  tlie  primary  ? — No,  indeed,  they  would  try 
and  get  a little  of  the  manners  of  a gentleman,  and 
the  fathers  of  people  like  that  prefer  paying  £4  or  £2 
to  paying  nothing.  They  do  not  come  to  "ask  me  to 
take  them  free,  though  they  know  I would  do  so, 
that  is  part  of  the  Northern  independence. 

628.  Are  there  any  schools  in  Dungannon  to  com- 
pete with  the  Royal  school  ? — None. 

629.  To  educate  those  classes  for  whom  the  Royal 
school  is  not  suitable  ? — There  is  an  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school,  which  gives  a fair  English  education,  and 
there  are  two  National  schools.  These  arc  in  many 
places  quite  denominational.  Thus  there  is  a Protes- 
tant and  a Roman  Catholic  National  school  in  Dun- 
gannon. 

630.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  in  your  school. 
Latin,  I suppose,  and  Greek,  as  a matter  of  course  ?— 
Yes;  and  French,  German,  Euclid,-  algebra,  book- 
keeping, English  literature.  All  these  subjects.  Not 
natural  science. 

631.  You  have  no  arrangements  of  any  kind  for 
teaching  natural  science  ? — -No. 

632.  What  subject  do  you  take  up  specially  your- 
self?— My  special  subject  is  the  head  class  in  classics. 

633.  Does  one  of  your  assistants  devote  himself 
more  to  mathematics  ? — Entirely  to  mathematics.  I 
have  always  had  one  who  taught  nothing  but  mathe- 
matics, and  perhaps  some  English.  Another  reason 
for  the  decline  in  numbers  was  that  I did  not  give  two 
half-holidays  in  the  week  until  lately.  The  number 
in  a school  often  depends  more  on  the  boys  than  the 
parents.  Even  though  the  parents  approve  of  ar- 
rangements the  boys  outvote  them,  they  can  say  one 
school  is  too  hai'd  and  they  are  sent  to  another.  It 
was  the  old  fashion  to  give  only  one  half-holiday  in  a 
week. 

634.  How  many  assistants  have  you  now  ?-^I  have 
three  at  present.  I paid  £800  or  £900  a year  to 
masters  when  the  school  was  full.  Of  course  as  far 
as  the  school  is  concerned,  I should  become  bankrupt 
if  I went  oil  with  that,  and  at  present  I have  only 
three  masters.  I have  two  masters  of  arts,  one  entirely 
devoted  to  mathematics,  the  other  entirely  devoted  to 
classics,  and  a foreign  master  who  teaches  French  and 
German,  he  also  teaches  writing  to  a certain  extent, 
and  drawing.  I have  always  had  a foreign  master. 

635.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  learn  French  ? 
— Every  boy  in  the  school  must  learn  French  as  well 
as  Latin. 

636.  And  German? — Not  as  a general  rule'.  1 
think  it  is  unwise  to’  require  boys  to  leam  four  otf 
five  grammars  at  the  same  time.  One  grammar  is  the 
key  to  all  in  a very  important  sense,  and  generally 
speaking  I do  not  recommend  a boy  that  is  getting  on 
well  for  an  important  competitive  examination  to 
take  up  German  if-  already -working  at  French,  Latin,' 
arid- Greek.  When  p boy  does  not  learn  Greek  we- 
gcnerally  put  him  to  German  lest  he  should  be  idle;: 
There  are  some  clear  headed  lads  whom  it  would  not; 
injure  to  leam  four  grammars  at' once. 

D 2 


April  3, 1879 
Rev.  F.  H. 

Ringwoo'’, 
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r9.  637.  Is  it  compulsory  -with  a boy  to ' leam  either 

German  or  French  ? — French  is  compulsory. 

638.  And  Latin? — Not  always.  Suppose  a parent 
says,  “ I do  not  want  my  boy  to  learn  any  ancient 
language.”  I secure  him  from  idleness  by  malting 
him  go  up  in  two  classes  in  French. 

639.  What  class  are  your  assistants  taken  from?  — 
They  are  both  a.m.  One  of  them  is  a Queen’s 
University  a.si.  He  is  quite  a junior  man.  My 
last  man  was  a Cambridge  a.b.  My  mathematical 
master  at  present  is  a very  young  man.  I commenced 
with  a Trinity  College  Gold  Medallist  in  Science.  I 
generally  had  that  sort  of  a man.  Professor  Purser 
wrote  voluntarily,  and  said  if  I wanted  a master  he 
could  recommend  one  of  the  ablest  students  they  ever 
had  in  Belfast  in  mathematics. 

640.  What  salaries  do  you  give  your  assistants  ? — 
The  mathematical  master  has  only  £60  for  this  half, 
and  is  to  have  £70  for  the  next,  £80  for  the  next,  and 
£90  or  £100,  or  even  larger  increments,  if  he  does  the 
work  efficiently.  Besides  that  he  resides  in  the  house. 
The  classical  man  has  £110,  besides  his  lodging  and 
board ; but  when  the  school  was  full  such  a master 
had  £150.  I have  also  a French  master,,  who  gets 
£120  a year,  but  he  is  non-resident.  He  spends  five 
hours  every  day  in  the  school.  There  is  more  than 
ample  teaching  for  the  number  of  boys  at  present  with 
us. 

641.  You  consider  that  the  school  buildings  are 
sufficient  for  the  present  requirements  of  the  school  ? 
— A great  deal  more  than  sufficient.  I advanced  £3,000 
or  £4,000  in  improving  them  very  much  under  Mr. 
M'Curdy’s  direction.  I proposed  to  make  a number 
of  improvements,  by  erecting  a detached  hospital, 
school-rooms,  a ball  court,  and  enlarging  the  playground. 
The  Board  consented  to  the  proposal  upon  my  advanc- 
ing the  money.  They  have  paid  me  back  without 
interest.  They  have  acted  in  a kind  way  towards  me 
always. 

642.  How  are  the  repairs  carried  out  ? — They 
have  been  always  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners. 

643.  Did  you  send  in  an  application  that  repairs 
should  be  done,  or  notify  to  the  Board  that  certain 
tilings  were  necessary  ?— Generally  I did  not;  but  the 
secretary  wrote  to  me  saying  I ought  to  submit  an 
estimate  before  getting  work  done. 

644.  You  got  the  repairs  done? — Yes,  and  sent  in 
all  the  vouchers  with  the  exact  amounts  that  I paid. 

I should  say  this— that  when  first  appointed  I found 
the  premises  in  a very  different  condition  from  what  I 
thought  they  ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time  I visited 
Eton,  after  I had  carried  out  my  improvements,  and 
found  my  school-rooms  more  airy  and  civilized  than 
those  of  Eton  were  at  that  time.  Dungannon  school 
was  apparently  a more  healthful  institution.  When 
I came  there  first  I went  ahead  with  certain  necessary 
improvements  absolutely  indispensable.  I built  a 
corridor  for  the  boys  to  exei-eise  in,  in  wet  weather. 
The  then  Primate  paid  me  a visit,  and  he  probed  me  as 
to  whether  the  money  allowed  for  making  these  altera- 
tions was  sufficient.  I told  him  the  truth,  and  he 
immediately  gave  me  a cheque  for  £200.  That  did 
not  cover  the  additions,  and  he  subsequently  offered 
me  another  cheque . I ref  used,  but  afterwards  accepted 
it.  He  said  he  did  not  want  details  as  to  how  the 
money  was  expended.  I put  up  a slab  to  state  the 
arcade  was  built  by  the  late  Primate  at  his  own  cost. 

I did  not  ask  compensation  from  the  Commissioners 
at  first  for  giving  up  all  my  fields  to  make  a suitable 
play  ground,  as  I afterwards  did.  They  met  the  re- 
quest fairly,  and  gave  me  £100  a year  more  to  meet 
this  and  other  claims. 

645.  Did  anyone  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
inspect  the  buildings  after  the  improvements  were 
made,  or  at  any  fixed  period;  or  was  there  any  supervi- 
sion of  the  expenditure  to  see  that  the  work  was  done 
properly?— Of  course  the  vouchers  showed  what  had 
been  paid.  Mr.  M ‘Curdy  used  to  come  down.  He 
had  his  eyes  open  when  looking  at  the  state  of  the 
buildings.  It  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  builder 


carried  out  the  specification.  I think  that,  without 
Mr.  M'Curdy  having  been  paid  for  it,  I felt  myself 
at  all  times,  to  some  extent,  more  or  less  under  super- 
vision, though  there  was  none  strictly  speaking.  They 
always  took  my  word  for  it.  J 

646.  In  large  improvements  and  expensive  repairs 
you  got  a builder’s  estimate  ? — Yes,  and  they  were 
inspected  by  Mr.  M'Curdy,  the  architect  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

647.  Mr.  O’SnAUGHNESSY. — What  per-centage  of 
your  pupils  is  of  the  class  that  generally  go  to  a 
university  ? — Between  ten  and  twenty  per  cent. 

648.  The  others  generally  go  to  the  Civil  Service  or 
commercial  pursuits?— Well,  you  know  with  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  there  is  civil  service  and  civil 
service  : for  instance,  thirteen  Dungannon  boys  have 
in  my  time  succeeded  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

649.  That  is  equivalent  to  a university  education? 
— -Yes,  that  is  the  distinction  I want  to  make. 

650.  Have  any  considerable  number  gone  to  com- 
merce and  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  ? No 

not  many  to  the  Civil  Service  of  an  inferior  order. 

651.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  provision 
made  in  your  school  for  those  who  go  to  the  hioiier 
branches  of  the  Civil  Serviced— Not  without  subse- 
quent grinding.  I would  not  undertake  to  grind  a 
boy  up  immediately  for  those  examinations,  for  it 
would  interfere  with  the  regular  teaching  of  the  ordi- 
nary boys. 

652.  Do  you  think  that  you  give  an  adequate  edu- 
cation to  those  who  are  to  be  country  gentlemen  in  a 

small  way,  large  farmers,  and  commercial  men? I 

believe,  with  a view  to  enlarging  a boy’s  mind,  the 
teaching  for  young  lads  is  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

653.  Don’t  you  think  for  boys  who  are  destined  for 
commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits  some  sound 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  would 
be  a useful  part  of  education  ? — 1 do ;.  I should  like 
if  it  were  possible,  to  have  that  optional  in  a school. 

654.  Do  you  think  it  impossible? — I should  if  the 
lad  were  trying  to  distinguish  himself  in  classics  and 
the  exact  sciences  at  the  same  time,  except  he  was  an 
unusually  clever  boy. 

655.  Are  boys  unlikely  to  make  very  great  ad- 
vances in  the  exact  sciences  unless  they  are  going  in 
for£he  high  Civil  Service  or  university  examinations  t 

656.  And  therefore  for  boys  whose  education  will 
not  be  monopolized  in  the  high  Civil  Service  or  uni- 
versity courses — by  the  classics  and  exact  sciences,  it 
would  be  possible  under,  careful  restrictions  to  intro- 
duce a course  of  physical  science  ? — I believe  it  might. 

I say  that,  admitting  that  I have  consulted  two  of 
the  ablest  Fellows  that  Trinity  College  has  produced 
upon  that  very  point,  and  they  utterly  denounced  the 
idea  of  boys  learning  any  chemistiy  in  school.  They 
said  they  had  great  difficulty  in  rooting  out  the  false 
views  and  the  unphilosophic  notions  which  boys  had 
acquired  before  they  came  to  college. 

657.  Their  objections  rested  on  the  bad  style  of 
teaching  of  physical  science,  and  were  not  objections 
to  the  science  itself? — They  said  distinctly  they  would 
rather  have  nothing  of  the  kind  taught  at  school,  no 
matter  how  it  was  taught;  but  I myself  think  a 
clever  boy  could  make  progress  in  this  if  he  was 
judiciously  taught,  and  was  not  engrossed  with  other 
studies. 

658.  You  spoke  of  the  dan  ger  of  teaching  a boy  too 
many  grammars  at  a time? — Yes,  but  not  an  ex- 
tremely clever  boy. 

659.  What  is  the  language,  the  grammar  of  which 
you  regard  as  the  key  to  all  others? — The  great 
elements  of  grammar  can  be  taught  out  of  any  civilized 
language. 

660.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  English  Grammar 
were  more  scientifically  taught  than  it  is  now  at  our 
ordinary  class  teaching  it  might  be  made  a useful 
grammar  for  the  general  expansion  of  the  mind,  and 
to  enable  boys  to  learn  the  grammars  of  foreign  lan- 
guages of  the  present  day  f— I am  not  prepared  to 
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deny  that,  but  I think  that  a boy  -would  learn  gram- 
mar better  from  any  language,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  that  was  not  his  own.  It  is  a great  defect, 
in  the  Intermediate  Act  that  a lad  should  be  able  to  get 
distinctions  under  it  without  learning  any  language 
except  the  English.  I think  one  language  not  his 
own  ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  educated  man. 

661.  And  that  gives  more  facilities  for  learning  lan- 
guages ? — I think  it  does. 

662.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  fill  the  five  Royal 
schools  with  an  adequate  number  of  boarders  from  the 
Protestant  gentry  and  upper  classes  ? — I think  it  is 
utterly  impossible;  for  the  number  of  parents  who 
will  pay  the  terms  of  the  Royal  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  accept  education  in  Ireland  is  limited,  as 
all  the  nobility  and  the  great  majority  of  the  gentry 
send  their  sons  to  English  or  foreign  schools.  In 
consequence  of  the  supply  of  pupils  being  so  much  re- 
duced by  this  educational  absenteeism,  when  one 
school  becomes  popular  other  schools  fall  off  in  point 
of  numbers.  Moreover,  when  a new  master  who  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  University  is  appointed,  his 
qualifications  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  junior 
fellows  who  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  schools,  and  who,  having  only  a tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  older  men,  naturally  recom- 
mend the  man  whom  they  have  known  personally. 

663.  You  have  got  in  the  town  and  county  a very 
large  and  prosperous  middle  class  of  shopkeepers  and 
tenant  farmers  ? — Large,  but  not  very  prosperous  just 
now. 

664.  Do  you  think  that  a primary  education  is 
adequate  for  the  wants  or  proper  aspirations  of  these 
people  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  fully. 

665.  Then  you  think  that  some  degree  of  inter- 
mediate education  is  requisite  for  this  largo  lower 
middle  class  ? — It  is  very  desirable. 

666.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  give  that  large  lower  middle  class  about  Dun- 
gannon— and  generally  throughout  Ireland — adequate, 
suitable,  well  fenced,  well  guarded  opportunities  for  a 
suitable  intermediate  education? — I do. 

667.  They  do  not  enjoy  that  in  Tyrone  at  present  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  they  do,  to  the  extent  that  is 
desirable.  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  make  any 
reflection  upou  the  master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
school. 

668.  How  many  scholars  in  the  Erasmus  Smith 
school  1 — I don’t  know. 

669.  It  is  like  a primary  school  ? — It  is  chiefly  a 
primary  school. 

670.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  expanding 
course  of  education  in  such  a sebookas  we  speak  of? — 
I think  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  learning  one 
foreign  language,  and  a certain  amount  of  chemistry, 
and  such  matters  as  would  be  useful  in  obtaining  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  ; and  I would  say 
they  at  present  learn  enough  arithmetic,  and  spelling, 
and  writing,  in  these  schools. 

671.  But  would  you  not  add  to  their  course,  to 
expand  their  minds,  a fair,  generous  knowledge  of 
English  literature? — Certainly;  but  I would  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  learning  one  foreign  language,  and 
especially  a language — whether  French  or  German — 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  situations  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

672.  You  said  you  had  experience  of  only  one 
Roman  Catholic  schoolboy — you  mean  one  at  a time  ? 
— I never  had  more  than  one,  and  I have  reason  to 
know  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  object  to  a 
boy  being  with  me  lest  he  should  catch  infection  from 
association  with  other  boys.  In  fact  I know  a case  of 
a Roman  Catholic  tradesman  who  stated  he  wished  to 
send  his  son  to  me  ; but  he  dared  not  do  so,  and  he 
sent  him  to  a Roman  Catholic  school  in  Armagh 
against  his  own  private  will. 

673.  There  is  a pretty  large  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  Dungannon  and  Tyrone  generally? — Yes; 
half,  or  about  that. 

674.  Are  there  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 


in  the  lower  middle  class  ? — There  are,  but  I think  April  8, 1879. 
they  are  in  the  minority.  Ecv.  F H 

675.  And  there  is  a pretty  large  Presbyterian  Ringwood, 

minority  in  the  county  ? — Yes.  lld. 

676.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians  have  any  state  endowments  in  that 
county  ? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

677.  Have  the  Roman  Catholics  any  boarding 
schools  in  the  county  ? — I don’t  think  they  have ; but 
they  have  in  Armagh — only  ten  miles  from  Dungannon. 

678.  I believe  the  number  of  scholarships  in 
Tx'inity  College  obtained  by  your  boys  has  been — 
taking  everything  into  account — the  largest  of  the 
Royal  schools? — I don’t  think  we  ever  failed  alto- 
gether. We  once  sent  up  only  one  boy,  and  he  was 
the  best  answerer  from  all  the  Royal  schools. 

679.  You  applied  to  the  officer  of  the  Commissioners 
for  information  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  relative 
number  of  scholarships  obtained  by  the  different 
Royal  schools  ? — Ho  ; I asked  could  the  secretary  let 
ime  have  a list  of  the  pupils  who  were  at  the  top  of 
the  poll  at  the  Royal  scholarship  examinations.  The 
boys  who  answered  best  of  all  the  Royal  schools, 
and  of,  I think,  ten  other  schools,  who  were  all 
examined  together,  must  have  been  well  taught  if  the 
examination  was  judicious. 

680.  Did  he  refuse  to  give  you  the  information  ? 

— It  was  merely  said  that  he  had  a great  deal  to  do, 
and  would  rather  not  have  the  trouble. 

681.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  Presbyterian 
boarders  at  the  school  ? — I have  had.  I am  not  sure 
now,  but  1 think  I have  one  or  two,  and  they  wished 
to  go  to  church. 

682.  Have  their  parents  never  intimated  to  you 
that  they  would  wish  them  to  go  to  their  own  place 
of  worship  ? — That  has  happened,  and  they  have  gone. 

683.  You  attributed  the  declension  of  your  school 
to  some  political  feeling  that  the  gentry  of  Tyrone  had 
against  you  ? — A good  many  of  the  gentry  and  a great 
many  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  would  think  a man 
who  was  a Whig  a very  bad  sort  of  person? 

684.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  in  your  school  are  Episcopalians  ? — Yes. 

685.  The  Episcopalians  as  a rule  belong  to  what  we 
may  call  the  Conservative  party,  I suppose? — Yes. 

686.  And  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics 
as  a rule  belong  to  the  other  party? — Yes. 

687.  Don’t  you  think  it  strange  that  you  have  only 
one  Roman  Catholic  boy  at  your  school  with  your  very 
great  friendship  for  the  Whig  party? — No  ; because  I 
know  well  my  being  a Whig  would  make  me  more 
objectionable  to  an  enlightened  Roman  Catholic. 

688.  Where  as  a rule  do  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Tyrone  send  their  sons? — To  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  Armagh,  I believe. 

689.  And  the  Presbyterians  of  Dungannon  ? — I 
have  had  a good  many  Presbyterian  clergymen’s  sons 
as  free  boys  and  otherwise. 

690.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  the  ex- 
hibition examination  was  the  only  means  the  Commis- 
sioners had  of  ascertaining  whether  your  boys  were 
well  taught  ? — Yes. 

691.  To  these  examinations  do  any  large  number  of 
boys  go  up  ? — Only  the  boys  who  think  they  have  a 
chance  of  winning. 

692.  Do  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ascertain  before  they 
go  up  who  has,  and  who  has  not  a chance  ? — Of  course. 

693.  Do  any  other  boys  go  up  except  those  intend- 
ing to  go  through  Trinity  College? — The  examination 
is  held  after  entrance  ; but  I suggested  that  some  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  to  open  these  exhibitions  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

694.  Have  any  means  been  taken  either  by  visita- 
tion or  otherwise,  by  the  Commissioners,  of  ascertaining 
what  the  state  of  education  of  the  other  boys  who  do 
not  go  up  for  these  examinations  is? — None,  in  my  time, 
except  Mr.  Gray’s  visit. 

695.  On  that  occasion  did  Mi-.  Gray  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  education  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
school  ? — He  did. 
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April  3, 1879  6 9 6.  Did  you  ever  see  the  report  lie  made ? — Yes— 

Eev.  ivFl.  sent  i*  to  me,  and  it  was  very  favourable. 

Ringwood,"  697.  Was  it  ever  officially  sent  from  Clare-street  ? — 
No,  it  was  not. 

698.  Do  you  consider  the  establishment  of  school 
exhibitions  as  contrasted  with  university  exhibitions 
to  be  useful  to  your  school  ? — I do.  If  not  auctor,  I 
was  pcurs  magna,  in  getting  them  up.  I brought  the 
matter  forward  about  1860,  but  it  was  a considerable 
number  of  years  before  any  were  established. 

699.  Has  the  establishment  of  school  exhibitions 
increased  the  proportion  of  boys  who  went  to  the 
university! — I think  it  would  have  that  tendency 
for  we  have  an  initial  examination,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount,  and  a certain  amount  only,  of  Greek 
grammar.  That  itself  would  give  a boy  a sort  of 
taste  for  a university  education. 

700.  The  examination  for  the  university  royal 
scholarships  is  conducted  independently  of  you  alto- 
gether ? — Altogether. 

701.  By  whom  is  the  examination  for  the  school 
exhibitions  conducted  ? — Ourselves. 

702.  Do  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  you  know, 
obtain  any  information  as.  to  the  proficiency  of. 
the  boys  who  get  school  exhibitions ? — Indeed  they 
do.  We  make  out  a tabulated  return  of  the  dinerent 
subjects  in  which  the  boys  are  examined,  showing  the 
marks  per  cent,  awarded. 

703.  Is  that  before  the  exliibitions  are  granted! — 
Oh,  yes,  and  there  is  often  a long  delay  between  our 
sending  the  returns  and  their  making  the  awards. 
They  wait  to  have  a meeting,  and  look  through  the 
marking. 

704.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  beneficial  if  the 
examinations  for  school  exhibitions  were  conducted 
by  independent  examiners  ?— I don’t  think  it  would; 
because  we  feel  on  our  honour,  and  give  more  time  to 
it  than  it  would  get  otherwise.  It  causes  us  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  because  we  do  it  conscientiously. 
One  boy  who  failed  lately  with  us,  got  an  exhibition 
at  St.  Oolumba’s  afterwards. 

705.  Is  there  any  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations  for  school  exliibitions  at  the  different 
Royal  schools ! — No. 

- 706.  Then  you  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  state  of  efficiency  of  your  boys  with  the 
boys  of  Raphoe  or  Portora  schools? — No,  it  would 
be  almost  an  impossible  inquiry,  because  we  should 
have  to  test  the  different  examinations  and  questions. 

707.  Does  the  number  going  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  enable  you  to  state  a per-centage  for  them  ? 
— Nc,  it  is  very  small. 

..  708.  Is  it  anything  approaching  to  the  same  pro- 
portion that  go  to  Trinity  ? — -No,  but  there  have  been 
some.  I think  we  have  had  four  or  five  boys  who 
went  through  and  got  scholarships. 

709.  Are  the  scholarships  of  equal  or  approximate 
value  at  entrance  in  the  Queen’s  University? — No, 
but  I have  thought  of  that  long  ago,  and  made  a sug- 
gestion to  the  Presidents  in  reference  to  that  subject. 

710.  Are  the  scholarships  that  are  open  for  com- 
petition in  the  Queen’s  University,  easier  or  harder 
to  get  than  the  royal  scholarships  in  Trinity 
College?— They  are  far  easier,  I should  soy. 

711.  Then  as  far  as  an  inducement  of  any  prize,  to 
be  got  in  the  way  of  exhibition  by  proficiency,  it  is 
easier  to  get  such  a prize  in  the  Queen’s  University 
than  in  Trinity  ? — Very  much  easier. 

712.  Nevertheless,  you  say  the  proportion  that  go 
is  small  1— Yes,  because  the  boys,  whose  ambition 
is  directed  to  college,  arc  anxious  to  enter  Trinity 
College.  They  look  upon  it  as  so  much  higher. 

713.  Apart  from  your  certificates  and  reports,  are 
there  any  steps  taken  annually  or  otherwise  by  the 
Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  school 
buildings  ?— No. 

714.  Do  they  give  you  any  school,  furniture  at  all ! 
—Only  school  desks. 

715.  Except  the  desks,  have  you  ever  got  any 
furnishing  of  your  school  from  the  Commissioners  ? — 


No,  never,  but  blinds  in  the  school  windows  are  paid 
for  by  them. 

716.  Dr.  Hart. — They  gave  the  furniture  of  the 
school-room  ? — Yes,  of  the  three  school-rooms. 

717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  they  ever 
taken  any  step  at  all  to  establish  free  boarders  in  your 
school  ? — None,  except  these  exliibitions. 

718.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  means  of  the 
candidates  ? — No,  it  is  purely  competitive. 

719.  As  far  as  free  boys  are  concerned,  has  that 
rested  with  yourself  altogether? — I am  under  no 
obligation,  but  I distinctly  understood  from  the 
Primate  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Commissioners  that  I should  receive  free  boys. 

720.  The  Act  of  Parliament  gives  power  to  the 
Commissioners  to  apply  such  sum  as  shall  be  necessary 
“towards  the  purchasing,  procuring,  building,  enlareihir 
repairing  or  furnishing  the  school-house,  together  with' 
grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurtenances  and  accommoda- 
tions necessary  or  useful  for  or  towards  the  convenient  and 
proper  keeping  of  the  school  therein.” 

Has  any  money  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  ex- 
cept lor  the  purchase  of  the  desks  for  the  school-room  ? 
— No,  we  have  not  ground  enough : additional  ground 
ought  to  be  taken. 

721.  The  Act  proceeds — 

“ If  any  residue  shall  remain,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such  residue  shall 
be  applied  to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing 
of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such 
arrangements,  and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as 
shall  be  directed  by  any  such  order.” 

Has  any  money  been  applied  to  the  supporting; 
maintaining,  or  providing  free  scholars,  day  boys,  of 
boarders? — Nothing,  except  the  exhibitions,  and  these 
are  competed  for  independently  of  the  means  of  the 
candidates ; but,  as  a matter  of  practice,  the  persons 
that  inquire  whether  their  sons  would  have  a chance 
of  getting  these  things,  have  been  people  who  were  not 
wealthy. 

722.  Have  you  ever  received  or  obtained  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  or  amount  of  the  school  properly 
at  any  time  ? — Never. 

. 723.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  means  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  school  ?— I have  not,  except 
by  hearsay. 

724.  Dr.  Curtis. — Are  not  some  of  the  exhibitions 
in  Trinity  College  tenable  only  for  three  years? — Yes, 
where  there  is  rather  inferior  answering. 

725.  And  the  exhibition  is  forfeited  if  the  student 
does  not  continue  to  obtain  honors  in  Trinity  College  ? 
—Yes. 

726.  Are  you  aware  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s 
College  are  obtained  at  entrance  ? — They  are. 

727.  What  is  the  value,  and  how  long  are  they 
tenable  for? — £25,  for  one  year. 

728.  You  can  hardly  consider  a prize,  say  £25, : 
tenable  for  one  year,  as  offering  the  same  inducement 
to  a boy  as  a royal  scholarship  of  £40  for  five  yearn  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

729.  That  to  some  extent  will  account  for  the  small 
proportion  of  boys  who  go  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
from  your  school? — It  might,  but  I still  think  that 
there  is  a greater  prestige  attached  to  Trinity  College 
than  to  the  Queen’s  University  at  the  present  day.  It 
will  continue  so  for  some  years  still,  perhaps  a 
good  many,  and  I think  it -is  very  natural  and  reason- 
able. 

730.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox — Have  your  exhi- 
bitions in  Trinity  College  been  continually  full  ? — Yes ; 

I recollect  but  one  instance  in  which  we  sent  up  only 
one  boy,  and  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  poll. 

731.  Have  they  always  continued  to  be  held? — As 
a general  rule  they  have. 

732.  Dr.  Hart. — How  many  of  the  school  exhibi- 
tions are  there  ? — Ten  altogether,  the  same  as  in 
Armagh  and  Enniskillen.  They  are  only  instituted 
about  two  years.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  a 
long  while. 

733.  You  have  no  experience  as  to  the  success  of 
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{he  exhibitioners  in  competing  for  the  royal  scholar- 
ships ?— Not  one  has  gone  up  yet. 

734.  Why  were  exhibitions  given  to  three  1-toyai 

schools  and  not  to  the  others?— My  idea  is  there  were 
no  means.  . 

735.  Are  the  exhibitions  paid  out  of  the  estate  ox 
each  separate  school  1— That  is  my  impression  from 
conversations  with  some  of  the  Commissioners  and  with 
the  Secretary. 

736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Was  there  ever 

any  official  intimation  given  to  you  that  the  state  of 
the  funds  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so.  , , . , 

737.  Mr.  Wilson.— I see  you  have  only  thirty-nine 
boys  1 — That  is  all. 

73S.  And  the  endowments  amount  to  £1,050  a year? 


739.  At  Raphoe  they  have  thirty-eight  boys  and 
the  endowment  is  only  £200  a year  %— Yes. 

740.  Dr.  Hart.— How  many  are  boarders  ? — 
Twenty-one  boarders.  I believe  I have  every  suitable 
day  boy  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
come  from  three  or  four  miles  around.  The  town 
would  not  supply  even  that  number  of  boys  desiring 
university  education,  and  it  has  long  since  been  sug- 
gested, even  before  I became  the  master,  to  transfer 
Duii'ninnon  School  to  a situation  more  likely  to  furnish 
day  boys. 

741.  Chairman. — If  you  resigned  your  appointment 
you  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

742.  None  of  your  assistants  have  any  retiring 
allowance  either?— No. 

743.  You  stated  that  the  upper  classes  of  boys 
went  over  to  England  to  school.  Can  you  form  any 
impression  as  to  what  the  advantages  are . of  going 
there,  or  how  does  your  school  differ  from  English 
schools? — One  of  the  chief  advantages  sought  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  accent.  The  character  for 
morality  generally  in  the  higher  English  schools  is 
lower  than  in  the  Irish.  There  is  much  greater 
facility  for  idling  with  impunity.  I have  heard  it 
asserted  that  there  is  only  one  school  in  Ireland  that 
gives  the  English  public  school  education — that  is 
St.  Columba’s. 

744.  Why  is  your  school  inferior  in  public  esteem? 
Is  the  assertion  as  to  St.  Columba’s  just  ? — I don’t 
know  as  to  the  other  schools,  but  I am  perfectly  con- 
vinced it  is  untrue  with  regard  to  Armagh,  where  the 
master  has  altered  nothing,  as  I have  heard,  that  was 
-instituted  by  Dr.  Guillemard,  a Fellow  of  Cambridge, 
and  a very  distinguished  man  in  every  respect,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  schools  in  England. 

- 745.  As  regards  athletic  sports  and  amusements 
suitable  for  relaxation,  do  you  think  they  get  enough, 
consistently  with  attending  to  their  books,  in  Ireland  ? 
■ — -I  think  so  : my.1  boys  go  to  cricket  matches  at 
Armagh,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  are  rather  distinguished 


at  football.  The  English  go  in  more,  for  that  than  we  April  a,  w*. 
do.  A little  too  much,  I think.  _ E v.  F.  IK 

746.  Is  music -taught?— That  is  an  extra.  KingwoocI,' 

747.  Is  there  any  model  school  in  your  neighbour-  ll.d. 
hood? — No,  the  only  model  schools  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  at  Bailieborough,  Enniskillen,  Newtown- 
stewart,  and  Omagh. 

748.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  chemistry  pro- 
perly taught  without  a considerable  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  the  school? — I think  not.  As  a general- 
rule  you  would  have  to  get  a special  teacher,  as  in 
the  case  of  a foreign  master. 

749.  You  would  never  have  an  assistant  competent 
to  teach  it,  as  well  as  mathematics  or  classics  ? — I 
have  had  men  who  professed  to  teach  it,  but  whether 
they  could  teach  it  in  a way  satisfactory  to-  the  heads 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College  is  another 
question. 

750.  Are  there  any  small  gentry  in  the  county  that 
are  not  Irish  Church  people  or  Presbyterians  ? — Not 
one  that  I know  of. 

751.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  consider 
that  the  existence  of  the  power  of  superannuation 
would  be  an  advantage?— A very  great  advantage, 
indeed.  It  Would  introduce  fresh  energies,  and  also 
encourage  the  assistant  masters.  Within  the  last 
twelvemonths  Messrs.  Morgan,  Steele,  and  I,  tried  to 
have  some  of  the  money  that  is  now  spent  either  on 
the  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  or  on  the  school 
exhibitions,  employed  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant  masters,  who  want  status  and  other  encourage- 
ment. The  idea  that  Occurred  to  me  was,  that  when 
the  Intermediate  Act  came  in  and  they  were  about 
giving  exhibitions  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  generally, 
the  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  might  be  given  up, 
and  We  might  rely  for  that  kind  Of  stimulus  upon  the 
results  Of  the  Intermediate  Act,  and  employ  the 
money  thus  saved  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant  masters.  The  carrying  out  of  this  would 
require' an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  exhibitions, 

(which  is  obviously  needed),  under  the  Intermediate 
Act. 

752.  Would  the  existence  of  superannuation  allow- 
ances by  shortening  the  tenure  of  office  of  head- 
masters be  likely  to  mitigate  the  evil? — It  would 
obviously. 

753.  The  great  body  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
Royal  schools  are  boys  to  whom  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence that  they  should  be  able  to  make  their  own 
way  at  some  profession  ? — I should  say  that  is  true. 

754.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  at  all 
whether  there  was  any  proportion  worth  noticing  of 
those  who  succeeded,  either  at  the  bar,  in  the  church, 
or  at  the  medical  profession,  who  have  been  at  English 
schools  ?— I think  that  most  of  the  lads  that  have 
succeeded  in  professions  have  not  been  at  English 
schools. 


Rev.  James  Alexander  Weir,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  Raphoe  Royal  School,  examined. 


. 755.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed? — In 
1857  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle.  For  seven  years 
before  that  I was  an  Assistant  Master  in  Enniskillen 
Royal  school.  I was  a Royal  scholar,  having  been 
educated  at  Enniskillen  school,  so  that  I passed  my 
entire  time  there  either  as  a pupil  or  as  a master 
until  I was  appointed  to  Raphoe  school.  There  was 
no  endowment  except  £100  a year  for  the  headmaster 
and  £60  for  an  assistant.  The  School  was  then 
utterly  unknown  in  Trinity  College  ; but  this  is  not 
so  now.  My  pupils  have  taken  scholarships  there 
almost  regularly.  Some  have  won  sizarships  and 
some  have,  gone  to- Belfast  and  been  most  successful 
in  the  college  there  ; others  have  taken  high  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service.  I have  had  assistants, 
indeed,  but  the  work  was  principally  my  own,,  and 
that  both  in  mathematics  and  classics. 


756.  What  department  did  you  devote  your  atten- 
tion to — mathematics  or  classics? — Both.  I could 

also  teach  modem  languages,  and  take  the  supervision 
of  every  department  in  the  school. 

757.  You  found  no  boys  when  you  arrived  there? — 
There  were  a few  day  boys,  but  not  a boarder. 

75S.  What  has  been  your  average  number  of  boys  ? 
— About  twenty  boarders  and  ten  day  boys,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  boarders  are  a little  lower.  I have  about  fifteen 
boarders,  but  I never  had  as  good  a school  of  day  boys ; 
about  twenty-five  day  boys.  They  are  mostly  the  sons  of 
farmers,  and  uome  long  distances. 

759.  What  is  the  prevailing  religious  persuasion  of 
your  pupils  ? — Presbyterians  and  Church  of  Ireland. 

760.  Your  boarding  school  is  exclusively  a Protes- 
tant school  ? — No  ; I would  take  any  boy,  but  I would 
not  care  to  have  a Roman  Catholic  boy. 
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761.  Have  you  had  any  Roman  Catholic  boys? — 
One — a day  boy. 

762.  What  proportion  of  Presbyterians  have  you  ? 
—The  great  majority  of  the  day  boys  are  Presbyte- 
rians ; of  the  boarders,  about  seven  or  eight.  Some 
years  ago  some  wealthy  Presbyterian  business  men 
asked  me  to  allow  their  sons,  who  were  boarders,  to 
attend  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  charge  of  a master 
on  Sundays.  I took  a pew  in  that  church,  and  I have 
often  had  six  boys  in  company  with  the  master 
attending  there. 

763.  Of  what  religious  denomination  were  your  as- 
sistants ? — All  Church  of  Ireland. 

764.  Was  there  any  facility  afforded  for  Roman 
Catholic  day  boys  attending  your  school? — Yes,  I gave 
every  facility. 

1 65.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  is  religious  instruc- 
tion given  ? — At  such  a time  as  would  not  interfere 
with  any.  I open  school  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Just  before  nine  I have  a chapter  read, 
and  read  prayers  myself.  When  the  Roman  Catholic 
boy  was  there  I did  notask  him  to  read  English  History. 
If  endowments  are  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
they  must  get  them  entirely,  or  else  the  failure  of  the 
model  schools  will  be  repeated  over  again. 

766.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
twenty-two  years  at  Raphoe  ? — Yes. 

767.  During  that  time  have  you  had  any  visitation 
from  the  Commissioner’s  ? — Never,  except  Mr.  Gray’s, 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

768.  How  do  you  manage  the  keeping  of  your 
buildings  in  repair  ? — I do  it  myself,  and  am  repaid  in 
part  by  the  Commissioner's,  who  have  all  along  given 
about  half  the  amount  expended  in  repair's. 

7 69.  Was  there  any  statement  of  what  was  required 
made  by  you  to  the  Commissioners  before  the  work 
was  done?— Sometimes  that  did  occur;  but  at  other 
times  I carried  out  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

770.  When  you  sent  in  your  claims  did  the  Com- 
missioners ever  inspect  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  any  officer  of  theirs  1— Never.  At  one  time  at  my 
solicitation  an  infirmary  was  built.  Mr.  M‘Curdy, 
the  architect,  paid  two  visits  during  the  building  of  the 
infirmary.  He  was  the  only  officer  I ever  saw. 

771.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
estate? — No  ; it  is  in  a very  wild  part  of  Donegal. 

772.  What  exhibitions  are  therein  Trinity  College 

connected  with  Raphoe  school  ? — None.  ° 

773.  Have  you  any  school  exhibitions  ?— No  ; but 
when  I went  there  first  I solicited  the  Board  repeatedly 
to  give  me  something  of  the  kind ; at  last  they  gave 
•£20  a year,  to  be  decided  by  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

774.  You  have  now  £20  paid  each  year  to  six 
boys  ? — Yes ; these  boys  are  selected  by  me  on  my  own 
judgment,  and  they  are  then  examined,  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded,  by  an  Examiner  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

775.  Mention  in  order  all  that  you  get  from 
the  Commissioners  in  the  year?— £100  a year  for 
myself,  £60  for  the  classics  assistant,  £40  for  the  ma- 
thematical assistant,  and  £20  for  prizes. 

776.  How  are  the  assistants  that  are  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  ? — By  me. 

7 1 7.  Is  there  any  control  over  your  appointment  or 
any  ascertainment  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  fitness 
of  the  assistants  ? — No ; of  course,  I would  not  appoint 
them  if  they  were  not  fit ; that  must  be  the  rule.  The 
head  master’s  office  is  a despotism. 

778.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  any  uni- 
versity ? — I send  a very  large  proportion,  indeed.  I 
never  yet  met  a man  who  was  fit  to  be  made  a classical 
man  that  I did  not  make  him  so. 

779.  Was  there  ever  any  application  made  by  you  to 

get  any  exhibition  in  Trinity  College  for  your  boys  ? 

Yes ; very  often. 

780.  Would  it  have  been  an  advantage  to  your  school 

if  your  boys  had  been  allowed  to  compete  for  the  Royal 
scholarships  with  the  boys  from  the  other  Royal 
schools  ? — Certainly. 


781.  Had  you  a considerable  number  of  boys 
who,  if  that  regulation  had  been  made,  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  those  scholarships  ?— Certainly ; and  some 
of  them  would  have  been  first. 

782.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  or 
they  to  you  that  that  course  might  be  taken  ?— Over 
and-  over  again  I applied  to  Dr.  Kyle,  but  he 
always  told  me  the  Act  of  Parliament  barred  the 
way. 

783.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament 
yourself? — No,  I did  not. 

784.  Then  you  are  not  aware  whether  the  Act 
enabled  the  Commissioners  to  endow  so  many  exhi- 
bitions in  Trinity  College,  “to  be  held  by  such  per- 
sons, and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to 
the  Commissioners  might  seem  proper  ” ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

785.  Have  you  any  special  class,  or  mode  of  teach- 
ing, for  boys  not  intended  for  the  University  ? Igive 

- them  a good  English  education  ; but  undoubtedly  I 
rather  wish  them  to  learn  classics. 

786.  From  what  distance  round  about  are  you  able 
to  attract  day  boys  ?— Six  miles.  Three  or  four  pupils 
ride  in  and  put  up  then'  ponies  in  town. 

787.  Can  you  tell  us  generally  what  use  boys,  that 
are  the  sons  of  farmers  and  come  from  a distance 
make  of  the  education  they  get  ? — They  go  up  for 
competitive  examinations  for  the  medical  profession 
the  army  and  navy. 

788.  Of  the  class  attracted  to  your  school,  what 
proportion  are  Roman  Catholic?— The  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  are  not  nearly  so  well  off  as  the  Pres- 
byterians. Raphoe  is  the  most  Presbyterian  district 
in  Ireland.  The  Presbyterians  hold  all  the  Wl. 
They  have  entirely  ousted  the  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

789.  Among  the  Presbyterians  who  are  attracted 
in  this  way,  have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  arising 
in  the  matter  of  religion  ? — None  whatever.  In  fact 
the  parents  often  told  me  they  had  no  objection  to 
their  sons  going  to  Church. 

790.  Are  there  in  your  neighbourhood  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  boys  of  the  class  that  ought  to  be 
at  your  school  but  do  not  attend  it  ?— I t.binl.-  not. 

791.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  success  in 
Ireland  of  boys  from  English  schools  as  compared  with 
boys  from  Irish  schools?— I do  not  think  they  are  as 
successful  either  at  the  bar  or  in  the  medical  profession, 
or  as  country  gentlemen.  As  schoolmasters,  too,  they 
are  total  failures  in  this  country.  I don’t  know  a 
single  instance  of  an  Englishman  who  has  been  a suc- 
cessful schoolmaster  in  Ireland. 

792.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  number 
of  boarders  to  have  at  a school  for  purposes  of  effi- 
ciency?— About  sixty  would  be  quite  enough  for 
anybody. 

793.  You  told  us  you  taught  both  classics  and 
mathematics  yourself.  I believe  you  got  distinctions 
in  college  in  both  branches ; what  were  they?— On 
entering  college  I got  second  place ; I got  a second 
exhibition.  I was  habitually  a first-honor  man  in 
classics  through  my  whole  course.  I got  second 
scholarship  in  classics.  I was  habitually  a second- 
honor  man  in  mathematics,  and  got  a junior  mathe- 
matical moderatorship. 

794.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  can  you  tell  about  the 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Royal 
schools  ? — It.  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  speak  of. 
The  country  is  not  so  prosperous.  Then  the  abolition 
of  the  better  class  of  livings  in  the  late  Established 
Church  has  destroyed  one  feature  of  the  social  system 
of  Ireland.  I suppose  there  is  also  something  in  the 
fashion  of  sending  boys  to  England. 

795.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  your 
school  supplied  with  furniture  and  requisites? — By 
myself.  If  I were  leaving  to-morrow  I would  sell 
everything. 

796.  Was  any  part  of  the  expense  of  furnishing 
the  school-house  defrayed  by  the  Commissioners  ? — • 
None ; I only  got  the  bare  house. 
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797.  To  whom  do  the  accommodations  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  convenient  and  proper  keeping  of  the 
school,  not  your  house,  belong  ?- — Myself.  One  great 
defect  is  that  there  is  no  land  attached  to  the  school ; 
and  land  is  so  valuable  at  Raplxoe  it  is  more  difficult 
to  get  it  than  about  Dublin. 

798.  What  number  of  boys  have  you  accommoda- 
tion for  without  crowding  1 — I suppose  I could  accom- 
modate forty  boarders. 

799.  Where  do  the  boys  that  are  boarding  with  you 
now  in  general  come  fx-om  ? — From  the  county  Done- 
gal, the  county  Derry,  and  there  is  one  from  Tipperary. 
I have  had  them  from  all  pax-ts  of  Ireland. 

800.  About  what  proportion  compared  with  those 
who  go  to  Trinity  go  to  the  Queen’s  University 
from  Raphoe  ? — It  varies.  I would  naturally  wish 
to  send  any  lad  I could  to  Trinity ; because  I had 
been  there  myself ; but  a great  many  were  anxioxxs  to 
go  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

801.  Have  your  pupils  obtained  distinctions  in  the 
Queen’s  University? — The  very  highest. 

802.  What  is  open  to  boys  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
in  the  way  of  entrance  exhibitions  ? — At  entrance  they 
can  get  scholarships  of  £25,  tenable  for  one  year. 
They  may  then  win  scholarships  of  £30,  tenable  for 
one  yeai\  At  their  degree  examination  they  can 
repeat  that  and  win  a £30  exhibition,  tenable  for  two 
years,  and  get  a gold  medal  besides.  That  has  been 
done  more  than  once  by  my  pupils,  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  They  were  eminently  successful  in 
Belfast. 

803.  Which  is  it  more  difficult  for  a boy  to  get  a 
Royal  scholarship  in  Trinity  College  and  keep  it  by 
getting  the  honor's  he  is  required  to  do  year  by  year, 
or  to  get  an  entrance  exhibition  at  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege ? — It  is  a little  more  difficult  to  get  exhibitions  at 
Trinity  College  and  keep  them ; but  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  reference  to  Belfast  at  present ; for 
the  Belfast  College  is  rapidly  becoming  an  eminent 
college  both  in  numbers  and  distinctions  and  evexy- 
. thing  else.  Belfast,  as  a city,  befox'e  a hundred  year's 
go  round,  will  beat  Dublin  in  everything. 

804.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  boys 
.trained  at  the  Royal  schools  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Queen’s  University  to  compete 


for  its  prizes  ? — Cex-tainly.  As  to  the  whole  matter,  I 
think  these  Royal  schools  are  a Protestant  endowment 
worth  about  £5,000  a year.  Any  breaking  up  of  the 
system,  with  a view  to  place  schools  of  a similar  kind 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  accommodation  of 
Roman  Catholics,  would  be  a most  enormous  blunder, 
and  quite  a gratuitous  one.  You  would  confer  no 
boon  whatever  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
except  by  giving  them  an  endowment  to  establish 
schools  either  in  Dublin  or  the  south  of  Ireland  for 
themselves  exclusively. 

805.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  Roman 
Catholic  boarding  school  in  your  county? — There  is  not. 

806.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  state  endow- 
ments for  intex'mediate  education  in  your  county  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  one. 

807.  Are  you  preparing  any  of  your  boys  to  go  in 
under  the  Intex'mediate  Education  Act? — Yes;  I 
think  about  fifteexx. 

808.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  conduct  intex-mediate  schools  for  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  under  the  same  roof  ? — Indeed, 
I think  so.  I say  that  with  reference  to  the  feeling  of 
Roman  Catholics.  I do  not  think  they  would  take  it. 

809.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  many  free  boys  have  you 
at  the  school  ? — About  foux\  I take  every  promising 
boy  that  I can  get ; and  I even  give  them  the  books 
and  everything  else.  I give  liberally  every  assistance 
that  I can.  I never  refused  a free  boy.  I require 
only  that  he  come  fairly  dressed  ; that  he  be  a regular 
boy,  and  of  good  character,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
associate  with  respectable  boys. 

810.  You  have  been  always  anxious  for  the  attend- 
ance of  day  scholars  t— Yes ; and  in  general  their 
education  has  been  a very  max-ked  success.  With  axx 
average  of  ten  day  boys  when  there  were  twenty 
boarders,  the  day  boys  have  worked  over  them  in  poixxt 
of  distinctions,  though  I had  rather  clever  boys  as 
boarders. 

811.  Some  of  the  day  boys  lodge  in  the  town  ? — 
Some  have  come  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion. 

812.  Is  your  school  diminishing  or  incx-easing? — I 
have  not  so  many  boarders  as  I had ; but  in  day  boys 
it  has  largely  increased. 
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813.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Sligo 
Diocesan  School?— The  diocesan  school  of  Elphin, 
Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh,  held  at  Sligo. 

814.  When  were  you  appointed  1—  At  the  end  of 
1866. 

815.  What  salary  have  you? — At  present  £163  5s.  6a. 

816.  Is  that  the  sum  that  you  have  always  had  ? — 
Since  the  disestablishment  I have  been  much  improved 
in  point  of  money.  What  1 had  badly  collected  be- 
fore myself  the  Church  Commissioners  now  pay. 

817.  You  have  a fixed  annuity  ? — Yes. 

818.  What  number  of  boys  have  you? — At  present 
I have  twenty-five  on  the  roll.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  almost  the  same. 

819.  What  number  ax-e  day  boys? — Three  are 
hoarders  and  twenty-two  day  boys. 

820.  What  education  do  you  give— is  it  classical  ? 
—Much  the  same  as  I received  myself  at  Ax-magh — 

soi  ^ ^reek»  English,  and  a little  mathematics. 

021.  Any  extra  subjects,  such  as  natural  science 
or  German?— No,  I am  sorry  to  say.  There  is  one 
hoy  attempting  to  learn  natural  science,  beginning 
with  my  assistant;  but  before  that,  though  I wished 
t0  soo**’  * llad  no  opportunity  of  introducing  it. 

022.  Is  French  or  German  taught  ? — French  is 

taught. 

. 823.  To  all  the  boys?— To  almost  all. 

24.  What  assistants  have  you? — At  present  one 
assistant. 

825.  What  does  he  teach  ? — Principally  mathema- 
tics ; also  English. 


826.  Y ou  take  the  classics  yourself  ?—  Yes ; and  the 
English  literature. 

827.  Have  you  ever  had  a larger  number  of  pupils 
than  at  present? — I have  had  a little  over  thirty— 
perhaps  thix-ty-five. 

828.  Has  the  number  shown  signs  of  declining  of 
late  years?— Not  of  very  late  years.  Perhaps  just 
after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  it  declined. 
Certainly  it  did  so  in  boax-ders,  but  I don’t  think  it 
did  essentially  in  day  scholars. 

829.  What  other  change  besides  improving  your 
income  has  the  Irish  Church  Act  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  schools  ? — I think  it  has  decreased  the  number 
of  clergymen  who  would  be  likely  to  send  their  sons 
as  boardex-s. 

830.  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  the  buildings  ? — No ; 
the  buildings  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  diocesan 
school.  They  are  at  present  leased  to  trustees  who 
established  a school  previous  to  the  diocesan  school  of 
Elphin  being  transferred  to  Sligo.  Then  the  master 
of  the  diocesan  school  was  also  made  master  by  these 
trustees. 

831.  Is  it  a terminable  lease  ? — It  was  leased  to  the 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  the  lease 
will  expire  in  1888.  The  house  is  subject  to  an 
annual  rent  of  £22. 

832.  Who  are  the  trustees  ?— They  are  gentlemen 
in  Sligo.  Two  are  merchants,  and  the  third  was  rector 
of  the  parish. 

833.  What  do  you  consider  the  annual  value  of  the 
house  to  be  ? — I believe  it  is  valued  for  pc  rate  at 
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about  £38 ; and  that  is  probably  20  per  cent,  under 
the  ordinary,  letting  value. 

834.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  your 
pupils  ? — I think  they  are  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween Church  of  Ireland  and  other  Protestant  deno- 
minations. 

835.  Are  your  boarders  exclusively  of  the  Irish 
Church  ?— They  are.  I have  had  one  or  two  Presby- 

• terians. 

836.  Is  any  distinction  made  between  different  de- 
nominations as  regards  day  boys? — None  whatever. 

837.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours? — There  is,  so  far  as  reading  the  historical  books 
- of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  from  the  text,  and 
nothing  else. 

838.  Are  all  the  pupils  present  ? — All.  They  are 
taught  that  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  no 
-attempt  to  convey  any  particular  religious  bias.  I 
particularly  desire  my  assistant  to  direct  the  teaching  to 
-fact  and  not  to  opinion. 

839.  From  what  class  are  your  pupils  principally 
.drawn? — The  boarders  are,  and  have  been  chiefly,  the 
.sons  of  clergy  and  medical  men  and  some  small  land- 
holders. i The  day  pupils  are  the  sons  of  professional 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  town,  and  of  shopkeepers. 

840.  In  what  proportion  are  the  class  that  send  day 
hoys  divided  as  to  religion  in  the  the  town  of  . Sligo — 
I suppose  there  are  more  Roman  Catholics? — I 
thought  there  would  be  more  Roman  Catholics,  but  I 
found,  on  looking  over  the  list  of  burgesses,  that  the 
number  was  not  much  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Of  331  registered  burgesses  157  are  Protestant. 

841.  your,  school,  as  an  endowed  school,  is  likely 
to  cease  to  exist  in  the  future  ?— Quite  true.  It  just 
goes  on  as  long  as  I remain  there. 

842.  You  are  bound  to  carry  on  the  school  ? — Oh, 
yes;  I am  bound  by  law,  as  long  as  I wish  to  retain 
the  emoluments,  to  act  either  personally  or  by  an 
efficient  substitute,  but,  the  endowment  being  so  small, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  appoint  one. 

843.  You  cannot  consider  the  annuity  as  your 
own  ? — Oh,  no ; it  is  contingent  on  carrying  out  the 
duties.  It  was  open  at  one  time  to  me  to  commute  and 
compound,  but  that  opportunity  has  passed. 

844.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  endow- 
menthasthe  school  besides  your  annuity  ? — None  what- 
ever, except  what  interest  it  has  in  the  house. 

845.  Was  there  not  also  some  capital  money  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  the  old  school-house  in  Elphin  %— 
The  annual  value  of  that  was  included  in  my  annuity. 

846.  What  has  become  of  the  capital  value  of  it  ? — -I 
believe  it  was  seized  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. I learned  from  my  predecessor  that  he  pre- 
pared a case  to  recover  the  annual  value  from  them, 
and  they  granted  it  to  him  without  the  case  going  into 
court,  .and  so  I got  it. , I suppose  the  capital  value  is 
now  vested  in  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 

847.  Your  life  interest  remained  for  the  purpose  of 
education  ? — Yes. 

848.  But  the  capital  out  of  which  that  life  interest 
has  come  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners ? — Quite  so. 

849. .Was  not  y our  income  originally  paid  as  a tax 
by  the  clergy  ?— It  was,  principally. 

• 850.  Were  you  obliged  to  collect  it  yourself? — I was. 

I had  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  for  collection  in  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh,  it  was  thought  so  difficult  to  get. 

> 851.  I suppose  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  clergy- 
man was  very  small? — For  the  most  part  very  trifling. 

852.  Can  you  mention  some  of  the  sums? — St. 

J ohn’s,  in  Sligo,  amounted  to  about  £4,  and  from  that 
they  went  down  as  low  as  6s.  or  7s.,  which  were  to  be 
collected  annually  from  individual  clergymen. 

853.  Now  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners 
pay  you  directly? — They  do. 

854.  And  when  you  resign,  the  capital  value  of  which 
you  have  the  life  interest,  will  remain  in  their  hands  ? 
—Yes. 


, 855.  Do  you  know  whether  any  steps  were  taken 
before. the  passing  of  the  Church  Act  by  the  Commis- 


sioners in  Clar&street,  or  any  other  person  to  preserve 
for  the  purpose  of  education  the  endowment  of  the 
diocesan  schools? — I am  not  aware. 

856.  Was  anything  done  to  point  out  that  this  was 
really  an  endowment  for  education  and  was  not  chinch 
property,  but  a tax  upon  church  property  ? — No. 

857.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to  you 
from  Clare-street  on  the  subject  ? — Certainly  not. 

858.  And  the  result  has  been  that  the  capital  of 
this  educational  endowment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  subject  to  your 
life  interest-,  and  that  terminable  when  you  should  re- 
sign ? — Exactly. 

859.  You  are  a graduate  of  Trinity  College  ? — I am. 

860.  What  branch  did  you  cultivate? — I only  went 
in  for  honors  in  classics. 

861.  And  you  got  honors? — I did.  I took  gold 
medal  and  second  scholarship. 

862.  What  was  your  age  when  you  were  appointed 
to  Sligo.  Under  32.  I had  left  college  in  1858  for 
India. 

863.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  Sligo  that  gives 
the  same  class  of  education  as  yours  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  There  may  be  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. There  is  a school  that  gives  a very  good 
education,  indeed,  as  far  . as  mathematics,  under  the 
Incorporated  Society,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Sligo. 

864.  What  is  the  nearest  good  classical  school  ? 
— I don’t  think  you  would  get  such  a tiling  nearer 
than  Tuam. 

865.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  far  as  you  know,  for  a high-class  education  for 
Roman  Catholics? — I am  not  aware.  I have  heard 
-that  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  is  successfully 
conducted. 

866.  The  Christian  Brothers’  school,  I believe,  is  a 
primary  school  with  good  classes  in  it  ? — Yes ; educat- 
ing very  carefully  the  higher  boys. 

S67.  With  the  exception  of  that,  is  there  any  other 
school  in  or  near  Sligo  for  classical  education  except 
yours? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

868.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  boarders  you 
have  had? — Ten  is  the  highest  number  I can  con- 
veniently take  into  the  house. 

869.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  a demand  for  a 
greater  number  of  places  for  boarders  than  you  were 
able  to  give  ? — I did. 

870.  What  was  your  highest  number  of  day  boys? 
— From  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The  largest  number  of 
day  boys  might  not  be  coincident  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  boarders. 

871.  What  pursuits  in  life  do- your  pupils  generally 
follow? — A small  proportion  go  to  Trinity  College. 
During  the  time  I have  been  there,  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  two  to  the  Queen’s  University ; and  of 
the  rest  I should  say  a considerable  portion  go  to  the 
medical  profession ; perhaps  one  half  go  directly  to  it 
without  going  to  any  college,  and  some  go  to’ other  pro- 
fessions. 

872.  Did  any  of  those  that  went  to  Trinity  College 
become  distinguished  there  ? — Yes ; some  took  fair 
places  at  entrance;  one  got  first  place  at  a July 
entrance,  and  others  fourth  and  fifth  at  October.  One 
got  a junior  exhibition,  and  the  other  day  another  got 
a senior  exhibition. 

873.  So  that  the  education  you  gave  was  such  as 
to  enable  your  boys  to  compete  with  fail-  success  with 
those  that  came  from  other  schools  ? — Quite  so  ; we 
were  anxious  to  push  on  industrious  boys. 

87 4.  Are  those  exhibitions  founded  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College? — Yes. 

875.  Is  there  any  endowment  open  to  the  pupils 
of  your  school  as  such  ? — In  the  way  of  exhibitions,  no. 

876.  How  are  your  buildings  at  present  kept  m 
repair  ? — At  my  own  expense. 

877.  And  arc  you  obliged  to  pay  all- the  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  furniture  ? — There  are  three  or  four 
old  desks  transferred  from  the  Elphin  school,  and  with 
that  exception  all  the  property  is  my  own. 
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,878.  Is  such  a school  as- -yours  .required  as  a.  per- 
manent institution  in  Sligo  ? — I -don’t  think  there  is 
much  demand  for  a classical  school,  but  if  you , co.uld 
giye  a-- good.  English  and  modern  language  education, 
with  Latin,  at  a moderate  cost,  it  would  be  very  .ac- 
ceptable. 

879.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  up  your  school 
without  the.  endowment  you,  have  ?— No,  I don’t  tlnnk 
it  woukl  he  .possible,  even  with  the  endowment,  unless 
a man  had  means  of  his  own. 

,.880.  Then  you  brought  to  the.  school,  means  of , your 
own  as  well  as  your  classical  acquirements  ?-— I happen, 
to  have  a small  annuity  from  the  Government  of  India, 
or  else  I could  not  maintain  a family  there. 

. 881.  Is  the  existence  of  the  school  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  these  endowments  ? — Certainly;  I 
don't  think  a school  could  exist  without  it,  and  with 
it  it  would  be  very  difficult  now. 

SS2.  What  number  of  scholars  are  the  buildings 
suitable  for?, — The  buildings  that  belong  to  the  school- 
house  itself  are.  not  suitable  for  more  than  ten  boarders, 
but  I could  add,  at  a small  expense,  adjacent  buildings 
which  belong  to  me. 

883.  Was  it  to  any  private  benevolence  or  any 
public  source  that  the  low  rent  is  attributable  i— 
Private  benevolence.  The  landlord,  with  a view  of 
promoting  such  a school  in  Sligo  before  the  diocesan 
school  was  established  there,  gave  this  house  at  £22  a 
year  nominally,  but  really  at  Is.,  that  is,  during  liis 
life  ho  never  required  the  money  to  be  paid. 

..  884.  Then  it  was  on  account  of  the  actual  want  felt 

in  the  place  that  the  diocesan  school  was  brought  to 
Sligo? — Quite  so.  The  inhabitants  themselves  first 
established  what  they  called  an  academic  institution, 
and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  by  Royal  warrant 
the  diocesan  school  was  transferred. 

885.  How  were  you  originally  appointed  to  Elphin  ? 
— By  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

■ 886.  Do  yoivjmow  how  the  master  was  appointed 
to  that  academic  institute? — The  master  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  who  held  the  lease. 

887.  Had  the  school  any  success  before  it  got  the 
additions  ? — I believe  it  had  a great  success ; it  was 
warmly  supported,  and  had  more  success  than  any 
school  since  ; it  was  started  before  the  model  schools. 

888.  Is  there  a model  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  competes  with  it  ? — It  does  not  compete  with 
it  in  the  same  class  of  . education,  but  it  makes  parents 
content  with  a lower  class  of  education. 

889.  Then  if  there  was  by  means  of  endowments  or 
otherwise  a school  of  the  higher  class  maintained  in 
the  town,  would  it  lead  the  inhabitants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a better  education  than  they  can  get  in  the 
model  schools  ? — Yes ; if  they  got  it  at  a moderate  cost, 
very  little  above  the  highest  fees  exacted  by  the  model 
schools. 

890.  What  are  the  highest  fees  in  the  model  schools  ? 
— I believe  they  are  about  £1  a quarter. 

891.  What  charges  do  you  make  for  day  boys? 
— The  highest  ten  guineas,  and  the  lowest  four 
guineas. 

892.  Does  the  scale  vary  according  to  the  age  or 
according  to  the  kind  of  education  ?— According  to 
the  age.  From  eight  to  twelve  they  are  admitted  at 
four  guineas,  and  after  that  they  pay  ten  guineas,  but 
there  are  many  boys  in  the  school  that  are  at  reduced 
rates.  If  any  parent  wishes  to  say  that  he  is  unable 
to  pay  the  fees  at  all,  his  child  is  admitted  free.  If 
he  says  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fees  in  the  list  and 
that  he  can  afford  to  pay  any  other  fee,  his  son  is 
taken  at  such  fee. 

893.  Has  any  one  the  right  to  say  a boy  shall  be 
admitted  free  or  at  any  special  rate  ?-— Not  that  I am 
aware  of.  That  is  done  by  myself. 

894.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  that  are  attend- 
ing your,  schpol . have  the  advantage  of  a reduction  ? — 
I should  say  there  are  three  at  least  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  day  pupils. 

895.  Have  any  boys  prepared  at  your  school  gone 

in  during  your  time,  for  any  of  the  large . public  com- 
petitions?— No.  " 


, 896-  Chairmax.— -Did, ypui;  present  liopse  .exist  .as  Aprils,  un 
a diocesan  school  before,  the  disestablishment  of  the  .JIr 
Irish,  Church  ?-— The  ; diocesan  school  is  placed  iur  it,  Kaiies,  m.a. 
-but  this  house  has  no  real  connexion  with  the  dioepsan 
school  at  all. 

897.  Had  it  ever,  any  connexion  with  the . church  ? 

.—No. 

898.  Tlmre  never  was  a dioeesan.  sphool-hpuse  .be- 
longing to  that  part  of.  the  country  ? — Yes  ; the  house, 
at  Elphin.  The  old  bishop’s  house,  I believe,  or  ad- 
joining it  was  the  old, diocesan  .school,  and,  tffat.  school  , 
went  away  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners. 

899.  It  had  been  disused  as >a  school-house  before  the 
disestablishment  ? — It  had. 

900.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiixessy. — The  preamble  of  the 
Act  under  which  your  school  was  founded  (12  Eliz., 
c.  1)  reads  thus :- — 

“ Forasmuch  as  the,  greatest  number-  of  the  people  of 
this  your  Majestie’s  realm,  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude 
and  barbarous  states,  not  understanding  that  Alniightie 
God  hath  by  His  divine  laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and 
hayno'us  offences,  which  they  spare  not  daily  and  liourcly  to 
commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  Hee  hath  by  His  Iloly 
Scriptures  commanded  a clue  and  humble  obedience  from 
the  people  to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance,  in 
these  so  high  pointes  touching  their  damnation,  procecdelh 
only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  up  of  youth,  of  this  realm 
either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  where  through  good 
discipline  they  might  be  taught  to  avoide  these  loiliSome 
and  horrible  errours.” 

I suppose  the  state  of  things  is  not  quite  so 
bad  in  Sligo  and  the  adjoining  counties  as  depicted 
there  ? — No. 

901.  But  still  there  is  a great  want  of  a moderate 
commercial  education  for  the  shopkeepers  1— I think 
there  is  a great  want,  and  if  they  got  good  value  at 
low  terms  it  would  improve  their  status. 

902.  Don’t  you  think  when  a school  began  to  be 
largely  filled  it  would  be  much  easier  for  a school- 
master and  his  assistants  to  give  their  services  at  lower 
terms  than  with  a small  school  ? — It  would. 

903.  And,  therefore,  that  useful  and  attractive 
middle  class  commercial  schools,  bringing  lai'ge  numbers 
to  them,  would  pay  ? — If  they  had  largo  numbers  I. 
think  they  would  pay  an  adequate  staff  of  masters  in 
time — not  immediately. 

904.  You  have  in  the  town  of  Sligo  quite  a suffi- 
ciently large  middle  class  population  to  sustain  such  a 
commercial  school  ? — I think  so. 

905.  And  quite  a sufficiently  large  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  that  class, to  Sustain  a commercial  school? 

—Certainly. 

906.  I see  that  your  school  was  called  The  Elphin, 

Olonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh  School ; have  you  still  pupils 
from  remote  places  like  Ivilmacduagh  ? — No,  and  never 
had  or  thought  of  having. 

907.  Chairman. — If  you  had'  a good  endowment 
you  could  keep  a school  there,  but  a school  cannot  be 
supported  there  without  an  endowment  ? — If  there  was 
a tolerable  salary  for  a modern  language  master,  say 
£100,  and  a capitation  feo  on  each  pupil,  you  would 
attract  to  the  town  a good  master,  and  so  a junior 
school  could  feed  the  upper  school.  To  attract  boys; 
from  a very  youthful  age 'there  ought  to.  be  a strong 
certificated  Ehglisti  master  at  a fixed  salary  also,  and 
that  lower  school  should  receive  boys  "at  a very  Small 
fee,  say  . 10s.  a quarter. 

908.  Mr.  O’SiiAUGHXESSY. — Don’t  you  find  it  a 
great  disadvantage,  not  to  be  able  to  get  masters  with 
some  proof  .or  testimonial  of; capacity? — Certainly  it 
would  be  a great  relief  if  one ' could  refer  to  some 
authority  or  test.  The  only  tliifig  you  can  go  by  now 
is  college  distinctions. 

909.  I think  yon  have  found1  that  your  foreign 
modern  language  masters  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful?— I found  one  man  there  when  I went  there  ; ho 
died  a short  time  after ; I was  told  he  was  a very  effi- 
cient man.  The  man  whom  I engaged,  after  great 
trouble  and  selection  in  London,  was  very  Well  able  to 
teach  one  or  two,  but  lie  had  no  command  to  teach  a 
class. 
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910.  What  you  suggest  is  to  have  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen  trained  in  those  foreign  languages  to  teach 
in  place  of  those  haphazard  foreigners  ? — I certainly 
would  prefer  a trained  Englishman. 

911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  think  a 
man  who  has  learned  the  language  himself  as  a foreign 
language  is  better  able  to  teach  it  than  a foreigner  ? — 
I think  he  is ; but  still  better,  he  is  able  to  maintain 
discipline  among  boys,  where  a foreigner  would  fail. 

912.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  model  school  education  is  not  an  ade- 
quate intermediate  education,  but  a primary  com- 
mercial one? — High  primary. 

913.  But  the  education  they  give  there  does  not 
supply  the  want  of  an  intermediate  education  for  com- 
mercial purposes? — No. 

914.  Would  you  advocate  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  would 
make  the  school  much  more  attractive  to  the  boys 
themselves. 

915.  Do  you  consider  that  a necessary  part  of  ah 
intermediate  education  ? — It  would  be  a very  important 
part.  It  would  interest  boys  who  took  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  grammars,  Latin  or  Greek. 

916.  Then  in  the  commercial  class  from  which  your 
pupils  come  you  find  a considerable  number  who  do 
not  take  an  interest  in  Latin  or  Greek? — I don’t 
suppose  more  than  ten  per  hundred  take  an  interest 
even  in  Latin. 

917.  And  you  attribute  that  principally  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  see  what  use  Latin  would  be  in  their 
commercial  pursuits  hereafter? — Yes;  and  they  get  no 
encouragement  from  their  parents  at  home. 

918.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  your  school  at  present? — 
The  number  of  day  pupils  is  twenty-two,  and  fees 
from  day  pupils  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1879, 
amounted  to  £156  ; ditto,  boarders,  after  deducting 
cost  of  maintenance,  £45  ; total  fees,  £201.  Adding 
endowment,  the  gross  income  of  the  master  is 
£364  5s.  6 d.  Then  the  outgoings — rent  of  the  school- 
house,  £22  (that  would  be  payable  to  myself  at 
present ; I bought  the  interest  of  the  landlord).  The 
rent  of  play-ground,  which  is  not  included  in  the  lease, 
£12;  the  taxes  average  7s.  in  the  pound  on  a valua- 
tion of  £40 — say  £14 ; the  repairs  are  exceedingly 
heavy  on  an  old  house  like  that — wear  and  tear  and 
insurance,  £25  ; that  would  include  the  cost  of  school 
requisites,  but  not  the  interest  on  the  original  outlay. 
Salary  and  maintenance  of  an  assistant  master,  £85  ; 
that  is  quite  inadequate  to -get  a good  master,  but  I 
could  not  chance  giving  more.  School  prizes,  subscrip- 
tions to  sports,  etc.,  £10 — that  is  a total  of  £168 ; so 
that,  deducting  the  expenditure  from  the  income,  the 
balance  left  to  the  master  is  £196  5s.  Gd. 

919.  I see  you  have  deducted  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance from  the  boarders’  payments.  What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  boarder 
so  as  to  be  at  no  loss  for  his  keep  ? — I think,  as  we  do 
it,  as  members  of  our  own  family,  £25  each. 

920.  What  would  be  an  adequate  salary  for  an 
assistant  master? — £100,  with  his  maintenance,  would 
be  a reasonable  salary  for  a master. 

921.  How  much  of  the  £85  have  you  put  down  as 
maintenance? — £25,  and  I pay  £60  as  salary. 

922.  Is  one  assistant  master  enough  for  the  school? 
-—No.  If  the  school  were  to  increase  in  numbers,  I 
should  think  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  more  mas- 
ters— one  for  modern  languages  arid  one  for  English. 

923.  Would  each  of  those  be  an  equal  expense  with 
the  one  you  have  mentioned? — They  would.  The 
modern  language  master  ought  to  i-eceive  at  least 
£100;  the  total  ought  to  be  at  least  £300. 

924.  You  have  put  down  only  £22  as  the  rent  of 
the  house,  and  £12  for  a play-ground.  For  what 
could  you  get  such  a house  if  you  had  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  it? — It  would  come  to  about  £70  a 
year  for  such  premises  as  would  be  required. 

925.  And  that  would  be  altogether  independent  of 
any  of  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation ?— Al  together  independent. 


926.  Mr.  Wilson.— What  was  the  aggregate 
amount  you  received  from  the  clergy? — The  aggregate 
amount  was  nominally  something  over  £100  a year 

927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
what  schools  there  are  for  the  children  of  the  Roman 
Catholics? — The  Convent  schools  and  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school. 

928.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  they  attend  the  model 
school  ? — I believe  to  no  appreciable  extent ; there  are 
perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  who  do  so. 

929.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Between  the  date 
of  your  appointment  and  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act,  was  there  any  visitation  by  the  Clare-street  Com- 
missioners  of  your  school? — None.  I had  no  com- 
munication with  them,  except  the  half-yearly  form 
they  sent  to  be  filled  up. 

930.  What  was  that? — There  is  a form  sent  out  by 
them  every  half-year  inquiring  as  to  the  master's 
salary,  and  the  date  of  his  appointment,  name  of  his 
assistants,  salary,  by  whom  paid,  number  of  pupils, 
boarders,  day  boys  and  free  boys,  what  hours  the  school 
is  open,  what  the  head-master  teaches,  and  what  his 
assistants  teach. 

931.  Was  there  any  result  of  that  form  in  the  way 
of  verification  or  returning  it  to  you  ? — No. 

932.  Did  you  fill  it  up  and  hear  no  more  of  it? 

Just  so. 

933.  Besides  the  power  of  visitation,  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  there  is  also  a power  of  making  rales, 
and  enforcing  orders  and  proceedings  for  the  better 
management  of  any  school.  Were  any  such  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  your  school  ever  made,  to 
your  knowledge? — No;  no  regulation  or  direction  of 
any  kind.  We,  diocesan  schoolmasters,  should  have 
been  glad  if  there  had  been  any  visitors  or  inspectors 
to  come  raund,  but ' we  never  had  any  attention  paid 
to  us  at  all,  except  that  of  the  half-yearly  form. 

934.  Did  you  yourself  know  anything  of  any  other 
diocesan  school  in  Ireland  ? — No,  except  by  speaking 
to  the  masters.  I was  in  charge  of  Deny  school  for  a 
short  time. 

935.  Were  you  appointed  there  or  only  there  for  a 
short  time  ? — Locum  tenens  merely,  appointed  by  the 
schoolmaster  during  his  illness. 

936.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  there  a good  many  resident1 
gently  in  and  about  Sligo  ? — There  are. 

937.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Of  course,  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  a retiring  allowance  to  you?— 
None  whatever. 

938.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
fact,  have  not  the  higher  subjects  been  taken  up  by  the 
model  schools  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  because 
there  is  no  other  way  of  teaching  it ; it  is  outside  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  the  model  schools,  is  it  not?— 

I think  most  of  it  could  be  got  with  us.  And  if  the 
model  school  ceased  teaching  extra  subjects,  I think  it 
would  increase  the  demand  for  intermediate  education 
in  Sligo. 

939.  Are  any  boys  from  your  school  preparing  for 
the  Intermediate  Education  Commissioners’  examina- 
tion ? — About  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-five ; but  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  attend  unless  the 
examination  is  held  in  Sligo.  I intend  to  offer  one- 
third  of  the  results  fees  to  the  boys  as  prizes;  one-third 
to  the  assistant  master  ; and  I shall  keep  die  other 
third  for  the  good  of  the  school.  I think  unless  one 
gives  some  inducements  to  the  boys  for  going  up,  their 
parents  won’t  send  them. 

940.  As  large  a proportion  as  you  can  qualify  for  it 
intend  to  go  up  to  compete  for  the  examination  ? — I in- 
tend them  to  go  up,  but  I don’t  know  their  intentions. 

1 presume  if  the  place  is  convenient  they  will  go  for 
curiosity ; but  when  they  find  the  exhibitions  are  so 
few  and  far  between,  it  will  be  rather  more  difficult  to 
get  them  to  go  in  a second  time. 

[Mr.  Eades  subsequently  requested  permission  to 
add  to  his  evidence  an  explanatory  statement  vide 
Appendix  No.  4.] 

(Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11.30  a.m.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


THIRD  DAY — FRIDAY,  APRIL  4,  1S79;  11.30  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  Richard  O’Shaughnessy, 
Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur 
Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hugh  Fleming  examined. 


941.  Chairman. — You  are  accountant  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — Yes;  I have 
been  in  that  office  nearly  forty  years. 

942.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  Dr.  Kyle, 
the  late  secretary. 

943.  What  salary  did  you  receive  ? — I was  ap- 
pointed at  £60  a year.  My  salary  was  raised  gradually, 
and  ultimately  I received  from  Dr.  Kyle  £120. 

944.  Is  that  what  you  get  at  present? — No;  in 
1870  I petitioned  the  Board  to  take  my  position  into 
consideration.  I felt  it  was  very  precarious,  and  my 
salary  very  small ; and  after  a good  deal  of  discussion 
they  decided  to  make  me  grants  in  addition  to  the  pay 
I received  from  Dr.  Kyle. 

945.  Where  does  the  fund  come  from  out  of  which 
you  have  been  paid  ? — The  estates.  It  is  proportioned 
to  the  different  schools  according  to  their  rentals. 

946.  The  4th  sec.  of  the  Act  53  of  George  III.,  c. 
107,  is  : — 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  Commissioners  and  their  successors  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  a secretary  . . . with  a salary 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £700,  and  also  such  other  subor- 
dinate officer,  or  officers,  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the 
carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; and  to 
certify  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  . . . such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  they  shall  deem  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  said  officers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board, 
whereupon  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
...  to  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said 
officers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
said  Lord  Lieutenant  . . . • shall  seem  fitting  or  con- 
venient.” 

Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I was  aware  of  it  before  I 
made  the  application  to  the  Commissioners,  but  pre- 
viously I did  not  know  much  about  it.  From  time  to 
time  I heard  Dr.  Kyle  say  the  Board  had  no  power  to 
appoint  anybody. 

947.  Do  they  continue  to  pay  you  out  of  the  income 
of  the  estates  up  to  the  present?— Yes. 

" 948.  What  is  your  salary  now? — £250  a year. 
I am  now  the  Officer  of  the  Board.  Since  Dr. 
Kyle’s  death,  I have  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Com- 
missioners. My  duties  will  be  principally  to  keep  the 
accounts. 

949.  What  have  been  your  duties  as  accountant  ? — 
Keeping  the  various  accounts  of  the  schools,  which 
must  all  be  kept  separate. 

950.  Your  work  is  entirely  office  work  ? — En- 
tirely ; but  after  my  long  service  I know  a great 
deal  of  the  details,  having  heard  much  of  them  from 
time  to  time. 

951.  You  have  no  inspection  of  the  estates? — No ; 
nothing  of  that.  The  idea  of  the  Board  always  has 
been  that  they  had  no  power  to  pay  inspectors,  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  appoint  them. 

952.  Then  the  only  inspector  they  ever  sent  out  to 
inspect  the  schools  was  Mr.  Gray,  f.t.c.d.,  about  two 
years  ago  ? — Yes.  The  Board  looked  upon  his  inspec- 
tion as  a quasi  visitation,  in  fact. 

953.  How  was  he  paid?  — He  was  paid  £100, 
■which  was  charged  rateably  over  the  schools  visited. 

954.  You  are  aware,  according  to  the  Act,  that  was 
one  of  the  incidental  expenses  which  should  have  been 
repaid  by  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — I was 
not  aware  of  it. 

955.  Were  there  any  applications  ever  made  to  the 


Lord  Lieutenant  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  visita- 
tion?— None,  to  my  knowledge. 

956.  What  does  the  annual  vote  for  the  Commis- 
sion amount  to?  Is  it  a fixed  sum? — The  estimate 
which  the  Treasury  sent  us  for  the  year  1879-80  is 
£640,  the  same  as  usual  for  some  years  past. 

957.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Is  not  what  they 
sent  you  only  a copy  of  what  you  had  certified  to 
them  ? — Quite  so.  The  particulars  of  the  estimate  are 
— the  salary  of  Secretary,  £450  ; travelling  expenses, 
£15  ; and  incidental  expenses,  £175  ; total,  £640. 

958.  What  were  the  travelling  expenses  ? — The  ex- 
penses- of  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  attends 
from  the  country. 

959.  And  these  have  always  been  paid  by  the  Trea- 
sury without  objection  ? — For  a very  long  time  ; I 
think  it  began  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Gibson,  a Presby- 
terian Commissioner,  who  lived  in  or  near  Belfast. 

960.  Chairman — These  incidental  expenses  were 
ordinary  office  expenses? — Yes;  £150  went  to  the 
Secretary  to  pay  his  clerk  and  messenger,  provide  a 
board-room,  and  supply  stationery ; £20  was  for  law, 
costs,  and  £5  for  postage.  Of  late  years,  until  the  Board 
decided  to  make  me  grants,  Dr.  Kyle  paid  me  £120 
out  of  the  £150,  and  he  used  to  give  me  £5  donation 
every  Christmas  from  the  time  I went  to  him;  but 
from  the  time  the  Board  decided  to  give  me  grants  he 
cut  down  his  allowance  to  me,  and  he  only  gave  me 
£75  and  £5  at  Christmas. 

961.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
amount  of  increase  or  grant  the  Commissioners  gave  ? 
— The  matter  was  under  consideration  for  more  than  a 
year;  then  they  made  me  a grant  of  £100  for  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  I had  petitioned. 

962.  What  annual  increase  did  they  give  you  ?— It 
varied  from  time  to  time ; but  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Kyle’s  death  I was  receiving  from  them  £170  a year. 

963.  That  was  paid  entirely  out  of  the  school  funds  ? 


— Certainly. 

964.  What  did  Dr.  Kyle  reduce  his  payments  to 
you  to? — He  gave  me  £75 — half  of  the  allowance  he 
received  for  office  expenses — and  £5  additional  at 
Christmas. 

965.  Then  the  result  was  the  school  funds  were 
burthened  with  £170,  and  Dr.  Kyle  was  relieved  of 


966.  Was  there  any  alteration  in  the  amount  an- 
nually voted  by  Parliament  ? — No. 

967.  Dr.  Kyle  was  benefited  £45,  the  schools  lost 
£170,  and  the  Government  gained  nothing — is  not  that 
the  result  ? — -The  Government  gained  nothing. 

968.  And  your  increase,  which,  as  far  as  the  Commis- 
sioners were  concerned,  was  an  increase  of  £170,  was 
to  you  an  increase  of  only  £125  ? — Quite  so.  I felt  it 
very  hard  that  when  the  Commissioners  acted  so  kindly 
Dr.  Kyle  should  cut  me  down. 

969.  Dr.  Hart. — £150  was  stated  to  be  given  for 
board  room  and  assistant;  what  is  the  meaning  of  board- 
room  ? — Dr.  Kyle  supplied  the  use  of  the  room  for  the 
board  meetings  and  also  for  the  office  in  his  house ; he 
was  also  obliged  to  pay  a messenger  and  supply  sta- 
tionery. 

970.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
management  of  the  estates  ? — There  are  agents  for  the 
different  estates,  and  they  are  resident  or  intended  to  be 
resident,  exceptMessrs.  GuinnessandMahon,  of  Dublin, 
who  collect  about  £1 34  for  Carysfort  school. 


Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Fleming. 
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Sir.  Thomas 
H.  Fleming. 


971.  Do  the  agents  go  to  the  office  when  furnishing 
their  accounts  ? — They  send-  them  in,  in  writing we 
make  them  account  'monthly.  There  is  one  exception, 
that  of  Captain  Stewart,  who  does  not  furnish  his  ac-  • 
counts  at  all  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  the 
other  agents  do ; he  does  not  account  monthly.  At  the 
same  time  the  Raplioe  school-estate  is  a very  difficult 
one  to  deal  with.  I have  heard  that  it  is  in  a very 
lawless  district ; that  there  are  a great  many  people 
there  who  don’t  recognize  the  law  very  much  ; that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  illicit  distilling,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  a large  tract  with  a great  deal  of  mountain. 

972.  Do  all  the  agents  furnish  half-yearly  accounts? 
— No;  they  furnish  cash  accounts  showing  receipts 
and  balances  monthly,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they 
furnish  an  annual  account  based  upon  the  rental.  The 
vouchers  are  always  sent  with  the  monthly  accounts. 

973.  Do  the  agents  go  over  their  accounts  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  or  before  an  auditor  ? — 
Thepracticehas  not  been  so;  the  accounts  are  examined 
in  our  office,  and  if  any  necessity  for  an  explanation 
appears,  it  is  called  for.  Generally  speaking,  the 
accounts  are  very  correct ; but  a personal  interview 
would  be  very  much  better. 

974.  Do  the  rentals  furnished  contain  explanations 
of  any  changes  of  tenants  or  rents? — Yes. 

975.  When  anything  is  required  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements or  any  action  is  to  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  non-payment  of  rent,  what  steps  are  taken  to 
inform  the  Commissioners  ? — The  agent  writes  to  the 
Secretary  stating  the  whole  facts,  and  he  lays  them 
before  the  Board  and  takes  their  orders  upon  them. 
The  agent  would  not  act  at  all  without  orders,  and 
these  orders  should  be  from  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. 

97 6.  The  whole  thing  is  done  by  correspondence  ? — 
Generally ; but  occasionally  agents  have  come  to  our 
office,  and  we  have  spoken  to  them  on  such  subjects, 

977.  TIow  are  the  agents  paid? — £5  per  cent,  on 
the  collection. 

978.  Are  there  any  other  expenses?  Do  they  pay 
all  the  subordinate  officers,  such  as  bailiffs? — They 
charge  for  all  those  things,  and  on  the  Dungannon 
estate  there  is  an  agriculturalist  who  receives  £1 
a week.  Formerly  he  had  £40  a year  and  an  allow- 
ance for  a horse.  He  was  about  leaving  when  a, 
new  agent  was  appointed,  and  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment made  that  he  should  stay  and  receive  £1  a week. 
The  Commissioners  were  very  glad  he  stayed,  because 
ho  had  been  for  a long  time  connected  -with  the  estate, 
knew  all  about  it,  and  was  able  to  help  the  new  agent, 
who  found  his  services  valuable. 


982.  And  subsequently  the  ’ number  was  increased 
; to  two  ? — It  was. 

983.  Since  the  number  was  increased  to  two  has 
anyone  been  summoned  or  treated  as  a member  of  the 
Board  under  that  notification  ? — No  ; there  being  a 

■ doubt  as  to  which  of  the  members,  was  the  . proper  one 
the, doubt  was  solved  under  the  advice  of  counsel  by 
summoning  neither. 

984.  Has  the  Chief  Secretary  at  any  time  within 
your  experience  attended  any  meeting  ? — Sir  William 
Somerville  attended,  but  I don’t  remember  any  Chief 
Secretary  since. 

985.  There  is  now  no  Archbishop  of  either  Cashel  or 
Tuam  ? — No. 

986.  Does  either  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  or  the  Bishop 
of  Cashel  receive  a summons,  as  it  were,  in  substitution 
for  the  Archbishop  ? — No. 

987.  For  the  past  few  years  has  the  Archbishop  of 
Dubliu  attended  any  of  your  meetings  ?— He  very 
rarely  attended. 

988.  Has  he  attended  at  all  for  the  past  three  years  ? 
— Not  for  the  past  three  years. 

989.  Do  you  remember  Archbishop  Trench  attend- 
ing at  any  time  ?— Certainly  n«t. . I can  say  that  I do 
not  remember  any  attendance  of  any  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

990.  Looking  through  your  minute  book  for  1877 
and  1878,  I find  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  appears  to 
have  attended  on  the  1st  April,  1878,  and  on  no  other 
day  ? — The  attendances  are  correctly  reported  there. 

991.  Has  the  Lord  Primate  attended? — His  Grace 
has  sometimes  come. 

992.  I see  he  attended  on  the  29th  November, 
1877,  and  not  at  all  in  1878?— I dare  say  that  is 
quite  correct. 

993.  Now,  as  to  the  next  class  of  persons  to  be 
appointed,  the  second  section  of  the  Act  3rd  of  George 
IV.,  cap.  79,  says : — 

“It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ...  to  appoint  two  other  proper  and  discreet 
persons,  who  shall  be  usually  resident  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
to  be  Commissioners.” 

Who  are  the  two  at  present  appointed  as  Dublin 
resident  Commissioners  ? — Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is 
one,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  s.f.t.c.d.,  is  the  other. 

994.  I find  Mi-.  Jellett  attended  22nd  February 
and  29th  November,  1877,  and  never  again  during 
that  year ; and  in  1878  he  appears  to  have  attended 
some  seven  times  altogether  ? — No  doubt  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

995.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  one  of  the  most  constant- 
attendants  ? — He  and  the  Provost  were  the  most  re- 


979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  were  his 
duties? — Going  amongst  the  tenants  on  the  estate. 
He  used  to  direct  the  tenants  on  their  farms.  I dare 
say  he  helped  the  agent  in  serving  notices. 

980.  Chairman. — Was  the  agriculturalist’s  salary 
paid  out  of  the  rent  of  the  estate  in  addition  to  the 
agent’s  5 per  cent.?: — Yes. 

981.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your  orm-inal 
Act  of  Parliament  I find  the  Board  was  Com- 
posed of : — 


Hie  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam;  and 
then-  respective  coadjutors,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the. 
Provost  of  Trinity  College;  also  four  bishops  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  one 
bishop  for  each  province  in  Ireland ; together  with  four  other 
proper  and  discreet  persons  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  each  per.-on  to 
be  removable,  of  those  so  appointed,  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant at  his  pleasure.” 


.And  then  by  the  amended  Act  there  was  added' 
“The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  member  to  be  chosen  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  now  and  hereafter 
for  the  time  being.” 


At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  there 
only  one  member  for  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 


gular  attendants.  Mr.  Berkeley  used  to  attend  for- 
merly, but  he  dropped  off. 

996.  Do  you  keep  a regular  attendance  book,  inde- 
pendent of  the  minute  hook,  showing  the  attendances 
of  each  Commissioner? — No. 

997.  You  are  directed,  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  25th  March  in  each  year,  to  make  a general  report 
of  all  your  proceedings  to  Parliament.  Have  you  ever 
reported  to  Parliament  the  attendances  of  your  Com- 
missioners ? — Not  as  part  of  the  report ; but  we  made 
returns  to  Parliament  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
specially  asked  for  them. 

998.  Has  any  list  of  attendances  of 'your  Commis- 
sioners been  placed  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant?— 
No. 

999.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  authorized  to  appoint 
four  other  proper  and  .'discreet  persons  whom  lie  shall 
think  fit  to  be  appointed  Commissioners,  removable 
at  his  pleasure,,  but  not  necessarily  resident  in  Dublin. 
What  persons,  if  any,  have  been  appointed  under 
that  class? — Mr.  Berkeley  is  one,  and  Mr.  Justice 
FitzGerald  is  another. 

1000.  The  next  class  of  appointments  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  make  was  four  bishops 
—one  from  each  of  the  provinces.  What  bishops  are 
members  of  your  Board  ?— The  Bishop  of  Limerick  is 
the  only  one. 

1001.  Do  you  remember  what,  bishops . besides  the 
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Bishop  of  Limerick  were  on  the  Board?— The  late 
Bishop  of  Tuarn. 

1002.  Referring  to  the  minute  book,  I find  that  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick  attended  only  once  in  1877,  and 
apparently  only  twice  in  18781— He  is  not  a regular 
attendant.  He  lives  in  Limerick,  and,  I have  heard, 
his  health  has  been  very  bad.  That,  perhaps,  interfered 
with  his  attendance. 

1003.  You  are  aware  that,  tinder  the  6th  section  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  a quorum  of  your  Board  is 
three  ? — Yes. 

1004.  Look  to  the  minutes  of  the  18th  January, 
the  first  meeting  in  1877,  and  read  the:  attendance 
that  day  and  the  note  in  reference  to  it. 

“Present — the  Provost  of  T.C.D.,  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  and 
no  other  member  of  the  Board  attending,  those  present  re- 
tired.” 

1005.  Was  there  any  business  transacted  on  that 
day  1— No. 

1006.  The  minutes  of  the  business  transacted  on 
the  29th  March,  1877,  state  : — 

“ Bov-  L.  E.  Berkeley  alone  attended,  the  Provost  and 
Mr.  Jellett  being  obliged  to  meet  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  T.C.D.  at  that  hour,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick, 
having  been  bitten  by  a dog,  were  unable  to  be  present.  Mr. 
Berkeley  signed  the  below-stated  drafts,  which  were  subse- 
quently also  signed  by  the  Provost  and  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.” 


For  what  amount  were  cheques  signed  that  day  by 
a single  Commissioner  1 — £439  4s.  Gd. 

1007.  Explain  the  process  by  which  the  signatures 
of  the  other  two  Commissioners  were  attached  to 
those  cheques  ? — The  practice  has  been  on  occasions 
of  this  kind  that  Dr.  Kyle  would  send  the  cheque- 
book, perhaps,  to  the  Provost,  or  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
and  get  them  to  sign  in  their  own  houses'.  The  cheques 
were  cheques  payable  to  people  who  would  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  delay. 

1008.  Under  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  of  George 
III.  an  annual  report  is  directed  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Commissioners. 
Look  to  the  minutes  of  the  28th  June,  1877 ; was 
that  a meeting  at  which  an  annual  report  was  sealed  ? 


1009.  Read  the  minute  as  to  the  attendance  of 
Commissioners,  and  the  transaction  of  business  that 
day. 


“Thursday,  June  28th.  Present  — The  Provost,  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick.  The  Commissioners  present  signed  the  annual 
report,  which  was  subsequently  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
others  whose  names  appear  attached  to  it.” 

1010.  What  names  are  attached  to  it  ? — “ II.  Lloyd, 
Provost,  t.c.d.  ; J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  William  B.  Kirk- 
patrick, d.d.  ; L.  E.  Berkeley,  John  II.  Jellett.” 

1011.  Then  it  was,  in  fact,  signed  and  sealed  by  three 
Commissioners  not  at  that  meeting  at  all  ?— ' Yes. 

1012.  On  that  occasion  the  report  was  signed  and 
sealed  without  having  been  laid  before  a legal  board 
at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

1013.  When  was  the  next  meeting  after  that? — 
The  26th  July,  1877. 

1014.  Read  the  minutes  of  that  meeting: 

“ Prcscnt-The  Provost,  t.c.d.  ; Ilev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 
1 Ik;  Commissioners  present  discussed  the  different  matters  in 
the  agenda  book,  compared  receipts  with  cheque-book,  drew 
the  many  cheques  necessary  to  pay  all  the  August  salaries, 
ami  lor  repairs  and  cleansing,  and  then  separated.  No  other 
Commissioner  having  attended,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
subsequently  signed  the  cheques." 

1015.  About  how  much  money  on  that  occasion 
was  paid  away?— Nearly  £2,000. 

1016.  Wliat  was  the  next  meeting? — 27tli  Septem- 
ber, 1877. 

1017.  Read  the  minutes  of  the  ' attendance  and 
business. 


Present — The  Rev.  the  Provost  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 
1 he  Board  attached  the  corporate  seal  to  a power  of  attor- 
fo  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Simms,  stockbrokers,  to  re-trans- 
ler  to  Mr.  Wann,  their  late  agent,  a sum  of  £1,000  Go- 


vernment New  Three  per  cent,  stock,  which  he  had  trans- 
ferred to  this  Board  as  part  of  his  security  as  their  agent, 
all  balances  due  by  him  having  been  paid  into  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  this  Board.” 

101S.  Having  regard  to.  the  provisions  of . the  3rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  that  the  common  seal 
may  be  affixed  to  any  instrument  at  any  meeting  of 
theCommissioners  by  any  three,  of  whom  the  Primate, 
Chancellor,  or  any  of  the  Archbishops,  the  Chief 
J ustice,  or  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  Provost  shall  be  one, 
was  that  power  of  attorney  ever  submitted  to  any 
legal  meeting? — It  is  just  possible  the  record  may  not 
he  correct.  I think  Dr.  Kyle  was  too  careful  in  a 
matter  of  this  , kind  not  to  have  a legal  board  pre- 
sent at  the  use  of  the  seal.  Mr.  Berkeley  was 
present  at  that  meeting,  for  further  on  in  the  minutes 
I find — 

“ Mr.  Berkeley,  at  whose  suggestion  the  sum  of  £20  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a well  at 
the  school-house,  reported : — 1 That  in  consequence  of  un- 
foreseen difficulties  in  reaching  good  water,  the  cost  had  far 
exceeded  what  was  expected,  but  that  the  water  was  excel- 
lent and  abundant.’  ” 

1019.  Was  that  a written  or  a verbal  report? — 
Verbal. 

1020.  Turn  now  to  the  25th  October.  Is  that  the 
next  meeting  in  order? — It  is. 

1021.  Read  the  minutes. 

I;  2otli  October,  1S77. — Present — The  Provost,  t.c.d.; 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  A third  Commissioner  did  not 
attend,  but  those  present  signed  tlie  drafts  which  were 
necessary  to  pay  the  numerous  Royal  scholars  their  stipends, 
payable  November  1st,  as  well  as  the  other  required  drafts 
which  were  subsequently  signed  by  Mr.  Jellett,  who  was 
prevented  from  being  present.” 

1022.  What  amount  were  the  quarterly  payments 
there  ? — About  £1,000. 

1023.  Turn  to  the  minutes  of  9th  May,  1S78,  and 
read  the  entry. 

“ Present — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Kirkpatrick.  No  other  Commissioner  arriving, 
those  present,  after  remaining  nearly  an  hour,  separated.” 

1024.  Was  there  any  business  transacted  ? — None. 

1025.  Turn  to  the  26th  September,  1878,  and  read 
the  minutes. 

“ 26th  September,  1878. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
the  only  Commissioner  who  attended.  Whilst  waiting  the 
arrival  of  other  Commissioners,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  com- 
pared receipts  with  the  blocks  of  cheques,  and  initialled 
blocks  as  usual.” 

1026.  Did  any  other  Commissioners  attend  that 
day? — No;  but  there  were  no  drafts  signed.  The 
practice  as  to  comparing  receipts  is  this  : At  each 
meeting  the  receipts  were  produced  for  the  amounts 
for  which  cheques  had  been  drawn  at  the  former 
meeting,  and  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  examined 
each  receipt  he  initialled  the  block  of  the  cheque. 

1027.  Turn  to  the  21st  of  November,  1878,  and 
read  the  entry  of  the  business  on  that  day. 

“Present— the  Provost  of  T.C.D.,  Rev.  J.  II.  Jellett, 
f.t  c.d.,  ” and  written  in  the  margin,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.” 
“ Secretary  read  the  report,  and  submitted  the  table  of 
marks  sent  by  the  Examiners,  which  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  Commissioners  present  whilst  waiting  the 
arrival  of  another  member.” 

1028.  It  is  plain  from  that  that  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
was  not  there  at  that  part  of  the  business  at  all  ? — I 
recollect  the  transaction. 

1029.  Read  the  last  sentence. 

“ They  also  considered  the  case  of  Rutledge,  a Royal 
scholar  of  Enniskillen  . . . Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who 
arrived  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  other  two  Com- 
sioners,  fully  went  into  this  case,  and  approved  the  decision 
of  the  other  members.  ” 

1030.  That  is,  lie  went  into  the  case  after  they  left, 
arid  in  that  way,  made  out  a quorum? — Yes. 

1031.  During  the  forty  years  you  have  known  the 
Board,  has  there  always  been  the  same  difficulty  of 
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obtaining  a quorum,  and  the  same  irregularity  in  con- 
ducting the  business  that  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
1877  and  1878?  — Formerly  the  Commissioners 
attended  more  regularly.  The  Commissioners  who 
used  to  attend  were  the  then  Provost,  Dr.  Ellington, 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  meetings  were  more  frequent. 

1032.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  for  meeting  now  ? — 
The  last  Thursday  in  the  month  is  the  stated  meet- 
ing. 

1033.  Were  you  present  at  the  inquiry  before  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1857?— Yes;  but  I was  not 
examined. 


1034.  You  remember  the  legality  of  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  a visitation  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
schools  having  been  the  subject  of  examination  then  ; 
and  it  being  pointed  out  that  these  were  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Board,  which  ought  to  be  on  the 
certificate  for  Parliament  ? — That  was  so. 

1035.  Who,  as  a matter  of  fact,  had  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  certificate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
sum  or  sums  of  money  adequate  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  officials  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Board?— Either  the  secretary  or  I would  do  it,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  sign  it  and  see  if  it  was  correct. 

1036.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  of  money 
having  been  certified  by  your  Board  under  that  4th 
section  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  and  being  refused  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  since,  the  18  and  19  Yic.,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  ? — I do  not. 

1037.  By  whom,  since  the  Commission  of  1857, 
and  out  of  what  funds  have  your  law  expenses  been 
paid?— The  law  expenses  of  each  estate  were  charged 
to  its  own  account. 

1038.  What  has  your  solicitor  been  paid  for  his 
attendances  on  the  Board  ?— The  solicitor  of  the  Board 
ceased  after  1857  to  attend  the  meetings  except  for 
special  business. 

1039.  Can  you  give  me  approximately  the  last  date 
at  which  any  legal  expenses  were  put  upon  the  certi- 
ficate?—There  is  an  entry  of  an  attendance  by  the 
solicitor  on  the  9th  of  October,  1872,  with  form  of 
deputations  to  visitors  to  hold  a visitation  in  Banagher. 

1040.  Was  the  visitation  afterwards  held  1— No ; it 
fell  to  the  ground. 

1041.  Why  ? — The  master  resigned. 

1042.  Do  you  know  how  the  costs  of  that  attendance 
were  paid  ? — The  Treasury  paid  those  costs. 

1043.  Then  the  costs  of  the  deputation  in  the  case 
of  Banagher  were  certified  and  paid  out  of  the  votes  • 
whereas,  when  you  came  to  pay  £100  to  Mr.  Gray,' 
that  was  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  ?— That  is  so. 

1044.  Are  all  payments  that  are  certified  and  paid 
by  the  votes  of  Parliament  submitted  to  public  audit 
under  the  Act  ? — Yes ; we  always  furnish  an  account 
to  the  Audit  Office. 

1045.  There  is  no  audit  in  your  own  office  of  your 
own  accounts  ? — None. 

1046.  Read  the  minute  of  7th  October,  1870,  as  to 
your  own  memorial  for  an  increase  of  salary. 

‘‘The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a memorial  from 
Mr.  Fleming,  Secretary's  clerk,  which  had  been  enclosed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Fleming,  with  a statement  that  he  sent  same 
to  be  laid  before  the  Board  by  direction  of  a member  of 
the  Board.  Memorial  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  office  for  thirty  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary ; that  he  had  a family  of  six  children  ; that  the  cost  of 
living  had  greatly  increased,  and  prayed  that  the  Board 
might  procure  him  an  increase  of  salarv,  and  referring  to 
the  Secretary  as  to  his  conduct,  in  the  office,  &c.  Memorial 
read.  Secretary  stated  that  he  thoroughly  approved  of  and 
valued  the  services  of  Mr.  Fleming.  A l‘on<r  discussion 
arose.  It  appeared  that  the  elerk  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary ; that  the  allowance  from  Government  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Board-room,  Clerk 
&c,  was,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  in  183o’ 
reduced  from  £200  allowed  for  that  pupose  to  Mr.  Quinn’ 
his  predecessor,  to  £150  per  annum;  that  the  custom  had 
been  to  give  one  half  of  that  allowance  to  the  clerk  for  the 
time  being ; that  on  Mr.  Kyle’s  appointment  he  retained 
Mr.  Quinns  clerk,  but  reduced  his  salary  to  £75  per 
annum,  half  the  amount  of  the  allowance ; and  the  same 


sum  he  paid  to  his  two  successors : that  he  had  then 
selected  Mr.  Fleming  from  amongst  a large  number  of  candi 
dates  at  a salary  to  commence  at  £60  per  annum,  and  Mr' 
Fleming  was  now  receiving  from  him  a salary  of  £120  ner 
annum  and  an  annual  gratuity  of  £5  ; that  thus,  Mr  K.'u 
was  actually  paying  his  clerk  £50  per  annum  more  than 
the  Government,  allowance.  Mr.  Kyle  stated  that  this 
fact  proved  practically  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Fleming  but  tint 
he  could  not  afford  to  go  farther.  And  further  Mr 
Kyle  stated  that  until  he  found  the  memorial  in  an  en- 
velope on  his  desk  he  was  wholly  uninformed  of  Mr.  F’s" 
intention  to  present  any  memorial  or  to  wait  upon  anv 
member  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  it.  A Ion"  dis- 
cussion arose  on  the  subject,  and  the  feeling  stroiudy  Pv" 
pressed  was  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Fleming  0n4t  to 
be  raised  ; that  the  Secretary  had  gone  far  beyond°  wlnt 
could  have  been  expected  of  him;  that  Mr.  F.  being 
clerk  to  the  Secretary,  and  not  in  any  way  an  officer  of  the 
Board  at  all,  the  Commissioners  could  not  see  their  way  at 
present  as  to  an  increase  for  Mr.  F.,  but  that  this  might 
become  part  of  a larger  measure  which  this  Board  would 
urge  on  the  Government  in  reference  to  the  alteration  of 
the  Board  and  its  powers,  and  that  the  Secretary  should 
then  bring  this  matter  forward  and  this  memorial.” 


1047.  It  does  not  appear-,  although  they  were  look- 
ing for  larger  powers,  that  it  occurred  to  any  one  to 
look  for  an  increased  allowance  for  incidental  expenses? 
— I felt  it  at  the  time  and  I mentioned  the  matter  to 
one  of  the  Commissioners.  May  I state  with  regard 
to  one  matter  mentioned  in  this  minute  that  it  is 
not  a fact,  as  stated  here,  that  I did  this  act  without 
Dr.  Kyle’s  knowledge.  I had  previously  urged  him, 
and  pressed  him  very  much. 

1048.  It  was  quite  a natural  thing  for  you  to  look 
for  an  increase.  Look  now  to  the  minutes  of  the  25th 
November,  1870,  and  read  the  resolution  on  the 
same  subject. 


“Resolved,  That  this  Board  has  no  power  to  comply  with 
the  prayer  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  memorial  for  an  increase  of 
his  salary,  he  being  simply  the  clerk  of  the  Secretary,  and 
no  officer  of  the  Board.” 


iu-ka  iteact  the  minute  of  27th  October,  1871,  on 
that  subject. 

“ The  Secretary  read  the  case  which,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Board,  he  had  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  FitzGerald,  and  the  opinion 
of.  the  Attorney-General,  which  stated  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  Board  could  not  apply  their  funds  in 
remunerating  the  Secretary’s  clerk  for  additional  work  ” 


1050.  Look  to  the  minutes  of  26th  January,  1872. 
There  was  another  opinion  taken. 

“ Dr.  Kirkpatrick  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  Sccre- 
tary  s clerk  with  a view  to  some  action  being  taken  as  to  it. 
Much  discussion  arose.  Former  minutes  and  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Attorney- General  was  again  read.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  urged  that  that  opinion  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
“C. , & c.  I he  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a new  case  lor 
the  new  Attorney-General  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  it 
to  press  the  case  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  views  of 
tins  board  as  he  could,  as  to  the  extra  work  in  connexion 
with  the  estates  ; to  send  the  case  and  opinion  of  the  late 
Attorney- General  along  with  the  new  case,  hinting  that  it 
appeared  that,  perhaps,  the  late  Attorney-General  had  not 
perfectly  understoood  the  case  as  put.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  and  diligence 
to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Board.  ” 


1051.  Were  the  views  of  the  Board  and  the  order 
of  the  Board,  there  referred  to,  views  and  an  order  as 
to  charging  this  extra  expense  on  the  funds  of  the 
schools  as  contrasted  with  the  Government  money  ?— 
Yes,  I think  so. 

1052.  Read  the  minutes  of  23rd  February,  1872. 
on  the  same  subject. 

“ The  Secretary  read  the  case  and  opinion  of  the  late 
Attorney-General ; also  the  opinion  of  the  present  Attorney  - 
General,  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  Dowse,  on  a now 
case  submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  along  with  the  case 
and  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney- General,  and  an  ex- 
planatory letter  of  the  Secretary  in  reply  to  one  from  the 
present  Attorney- General  in  reference  to  the  case. 

Query.  In  reference  to  this  case,  asstated,  you  arc  requested 
to  state  whether  or.  not  the  Commissioners  are  precluded 
from  making  from  time  to  time  such  casual  and  temporary 
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allowances,  not  salary,  as  are  herein  suggested  by  them,  and 
which  they  consider  will  be  but  equitable  as  regards  the 
additional  work  imposed  on  the  office,  by  their  orders.” 

“ Opinion  : — 1 am  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners 
may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  payments  to  their  clerk, 
not  by  way  of  salary,  for  any  extra  work  done  by  him  be- 
vond  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  as  clerk,  such  work  to  bo 
work  with  respect  to  the  agency  and  management  of  their 
estates,  and  what  would  have  to  be  done  by  some  person, 
and  paid  for  accordingly — (Signed),  R.  Dowse — 13/2/72.” 

“ A very  long  discussion  arose  upon  these  documents  and  on 
the  former  minutes,  &c.,  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  resolved. 
That  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
given  upon  the  case  submitted  to  him  by  directions  of  this 
Board,  a grant  of  a sum  of  ,£100  be  now  made  to  the 
Secretary's  clerk,  in  consequence  of  the  extra  labour  thrown 
upon  him  and  the  office  by  the  orders  of  the  Board,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  accounts  and  management  of  their  estates, 
said  grant  to  be  charged  rateably  on  the  accounts  of  the 
estates,  respectively,  the  grant  being. for  the  period  inter* 

• veiling  between  the  presentation  of  the  clerk’s  memorial  and 
the  present  date,  the  grant  to  be  retrospective  and  for  the 

1053.  What  addition,  if  any,  in  the  nature  of  your 
dirties  has  taken  place  since  the  extra  payments  by  the 
Board  began  ? — There  was  no  change. 

1054.  Is  there  any  separation  of  either  your  time  or 
occupation  with  regard  to  what  are  called  the  orders 
of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
estate  and  your  other  duties  ? — No  ; there  is  no  sepa- 
ration. 

1055.  Out  of  what  fund  were  the  costs  of  those  two 
cases  and  opinions  paid?— They  were  charged  over  the 
school  accounts. 

1056.  So  that  those  cases  and  opinions  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  annual  certificate  to  Parliament? — No. 

1057.  Was  there  ever  any  certificate  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  your  Board  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  allowance  for  incidental  expenses  ?— -There 
was  a letter  on  the  subject  written  by  Dr.  Kyle  to 
Mx\  Chichester  Fortescue  when  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  on  28th  December,  1870. 

105S.  Read  that  letter. 

“Sir — I have  the  honour  to  transmit  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners,  a.  copy  of  a resolution  adopted  at  a recent 
meeting  of  then-  Board  ; and  I was  directed  to  express  their 
hope  that  you  would  use  your  best  influence  to  have  their 
recommendation  therein  contained  carried  into  effect. 
And  I was  further  ordered  to  state  to  you  the  readiness  of 
the  Commissioners  individually  to  wait  upon  and  to  give 
to  you  personally  any  information  in  their  power  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  in  case  you  should  think  fit  to  direct  any  of 
them  to  do  so.” 

1059.  What  was  the  resolution  referred  to  ? 

“ Ordered — That  the  Secretary  do  write  to  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stating  that  the  members  of 
this  Board,  having  on  several  occasions  had  under  their 
consideration  the  amount  of  the  allowance  (£150  per 
annum)  made  thirty-five  years  ago  for  the  incidental  cx- 
. penscs  of  this  Board,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this 
sum  is  now  wholly  inadequate  for  that  purpose ; and  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  be  informed  that  the  necessity  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  attention  of  the  Government 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  Board  has  no  power  to  apply 
any  of  the  funds  under  its  control  for  such  a purpose  ; that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  is  that  the  sum  of  £ 1 50 
should  be  increased  to  £300  per  annum,  and  its  application 
should  be  placed  wholly  under  the  management  and  at  the 
disposition  of  this  Board.” 

1060.  Have  you  the  answer? — I have : 

“Dublin  Castle,  4th  January,  1871. 

“ Gentlemen — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2Stliult., 
forwarding  a copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland  or.  the  sub  ject  of  the  allow- 
ance for  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board,  I have  to  request 
that  I may  be  furnished,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  an  explanatory  statement  in  writing  on  the 
subject,  such  as  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,” 

1061.  Was  such  a statement  sent? — It  never  was 
sent. 

1062.  And  was  there  any  further  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  th e Government? — No  further  corres- 
pondence. 

1063.  Was  that  letter  even  acknowledged? — It 
was  not. 


1064.  Read  the  minute  of  your  Board  on  that, 
letter,  if  there  is  any. 

“ 13th  January,  1871, — The  Secretary  read  a letter  from 
Dir.  T.  H.  Burke  to  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  their 
resolution,  forwarded  by  their  Secretary  pursuant  to  order, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  requests  that  an  explanatory  statement 
in  writing  as  to  that  resolution  may  be  forwarded  to  him 
for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  such  as  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  was  asked  had  he  prepared  any  reply  thereto. 
He  stated  he  had  not  done  so,  reminding  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  application  for  an  increase  of  the  sum 
granted  had  not  in  any  way  emanated  from  him  ; that 
his  position  in  this  matter  was  a very  peculiar  one,  and  that 
the  application  militated  against  his  own  interest.  That  all 
this  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Board  when  the  matter 
was  previously  before  the  Board,  and  when  the  resolution 
was  dictated  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and  lie  was 
directed  simply  to  transmit  it  as  their  act,  and  to  state  that 
they  individually  would,  if  desired,  give  personal  explana- 
tion as  to  it ; and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Burke’s  letter  was  to  the 
Commissioners  themselves  and  not  to  their  Secretary.  The 
Commissioners  admitted  fully  that  the  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
letter  should  be  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  themselves 
and  not  by  the  Secretary,  whose  position  in  this  matter 
was  quite  peculiar,  the  present,  grant  being  made  to  him- 
self personally  by . Government  and  he  not  making  any 
application  for  an  increase  of  it.  A very  protracted 
conversation  took  place.  It  was  felt  that  the  transmission 
of  the  resolution  was  somewhat  out  of  order,  without  not  ice, 
and  not  quite  consistent  with  the  previous  resolutions  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Fleming's  memorial ; but  that,  as  it  had  been 
sent  and  an  explanation  had  been  called  for  by  Govern- 
ment, a written  explanation  must  be  prepared  by  the 
Board  which  had  ordered  the  resolution  to  be  forwarded. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  he  wished  it  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  the  Board  that,  in  case  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  for  an  increase  of  the  inci- 
dental expenses  should  succeed,  he  would  not  continue  to 
give  to  Mr.  Fleming  his  present  allowance  of  £12)  per 
annum.  The  Board  quite  took  the  same  view  of  this 
matter  as  the  Secretary ; and  it  was  ordered  that  the  Board 
be  specially  summoned  for  Friday  next,  20tli  inst,  especially 
to  consider  a statement  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Burke’s  letter,  statement  not  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary,  but  by  Commissioners  themselves." 

1065.  Was  the  special  meeting  held  ?— -Yes.  There 
was  another  meeting  held  on  the  21st  April  on  the 
same  subject. 

“Present — The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Right  Hon. 
Judge  FitzGerald,  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  The  Secretary 
stated,  that  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  had 
undertaken  to,  and  who  actually  had  prepared  a draft 
answer  from  this  Board  to  the  Under-Secretary’s  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Fleming's  (clerk  to  the  Secretary)  ap- 
plication, nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter.” 

1066.  What  is  the  next  minute  on  the  subject? 

“ On  the  2&tli  April.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  read  the  draft 
letter  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Burke  or,  the  subject  of  the  application  for  an  increased 
grant.  The  resolutions  of  the  Beard  heretofore  come  to, 
&c„  &c.,  were  referred  to,  and  along  discussion  ensued  as  to 
the  reply  to  the  Government  letter  and  the  power  of  this 
Board.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he  would 
fully  consider  the  matter  before  the  next  mcetuig  of  the 
Commissioners, with  a view  to  framing  a reply  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Burke  ; and  for  this  purpose  took  away  with  him  the 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  heretofore  expressed,  takhig  no 
part  in  reference  to  applying  for  an  increase  of  the  grant.” 

1067.  Were  tlie  minutes  of  your  Board  read  and 
signed  at  the  succeeding  meeting  ? — Neither  read  nor 

1068.  Who  wrote  the  minutes? — They  were  all 
written  by  Dr.  Kyle,  except  the  lists  of  the  receipts 
and  drafts,  which  were  written  in  by  me. 

1069.  Was  there  ever  any  chairman  at  your  meet- 
ings ? — Not  formally.  There  is  no  chairman  recorded 
in  the  minutes ; but,  if  the  Provost  or  any  other  ex 
officio  member  were  present,  he  might  be  regarded  as 
the  chairman. 

1070.  Read  the  next  minute  on  the  subject,  2Cth 
May,  1871. 

“ The  memorial  of  the  Secretary’s  clerk  and  the  former 
proceedings  thereon  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  produced  a paper  which  he  had,  as  suggested, 


April  4, 1879. 

Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Fleming. 
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April  4,  1879.  prepared  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  tlic  Under  Secretary. 

— — A long  discussion  arose,  in  which  the  Chief  Justice,  Judge 

Mr.  Tlwmas  FitzGerald, -Master  Brooke,  and  others,  took  part.  The 

1 ' '*®ns,r>*5'-  ' Cliief  Justice  expressed  a strong  opinion  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could,  as  in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the 
estates , and  the  troublesome  and  voluminous  accounts  con- 
nected therewith,  make  a grant  as  against  each  estate  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  and  thus  augment  the  salary  that 
the  Secretary  thought  fit  to  grant  to  his .-clerk.  J udge  Fitz- 
Gerald looked  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  applying  to  this 
Board,  and  expressed  considerable  doubt  on  the  matter. 
And  it  was  ordered,  notwithstanding  a strong  remonstrance 
from  the  Secretary,  that  the  Secretary  do  himself,  and  not 
through  the  solicitor  of  the  Board,- prepare  a case  setting 
out  the  views  of  the  Chief-  J ustice,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  The  Secretary 
urged  that  this  course  was  not  quite  professional  nor  within 
the  course  of  his  duties.  Ultimately,  it  was  ordered  that 
the.  Secretary  should  draft  a case,  and  send  it  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  revise,  and  subsequently  to  J udge  Fitz- 
Gerald, and  then  to  the  Attorney- General,  with  a proper  fee 
for  his  opinion  and  advice.” 

1071.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  any  of  the  learned 
judges  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  that  minute  ever 
hear  it  read  at  any  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  ? 
—It  was  not  the  practice  to  read  the  minutes. 

1072.  Is  there  any  further  minute  in  reference  to 
the  answer  to  Mr.  Burke’s  letter? — I think  certainly 
not. 

1073.  So  that  the  matter  dropped?— It  dropped. 
There  was  no  further  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

1074.  Produce  your  annual  report  to  Parliament  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  year. — It  is  elated  June,  1872. 

1075.  Bead  it. 


“We,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  con- 
stituted and  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  53rd'  year  of  the  reign  of  Ills  late 
Majesty  Geo.  III.,  respectfully  submit  to  your  Excellency  a 
general  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  since  their  last 
report.  In  many  of  our  former  annual  reports,  but  especially 
in  those  for  1869-70  and  for  1870-71,  we  took  the  liberty  to 
submit  to  your  Excellency’s  consideration  suggestions  (which 
appeared  to  us  to  be  most  important)  for  the  varying  and  the 
enlargementofthe  very  limited  powers  conferred  on  this  Com- 
mission, in  reference  to  the  funds  which  form  the  endowments 
of  schools  committed  to  us  ; and  also  as  to  the  selection,  con- 
trol, promotion,  and  superannuation  of  the  teachers.  Wo 
urged  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  appointment  of  paid 
visitors  or  inspectors  of  theschools  and  establishments  gene- 
rally  ; and  we  pointed  out  certain  alterations  in  our  consti- 
tution which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  of  great  public  ad- 
vantage; and  having  heretofore  brought  these  matters 
specifically  under  your  Excellency’s  notice,  we  feel  that  we 
no w_ sufficiently  discharge  our  duties  in  respect  to  these  sug- 
gestions and  modifications  by  respectfully,  but  urgently, 
recalling  your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  annual  reports 
alluded  to.  A considerable  portion  of  our  time  and  atten- 
tion is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  the  several  estates  vested  in 
us,  and  which,  under  our  control,  are  managed  by  land 
agents  resident  in  their  respective  vicinities ; and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  tenantry  on  these  estates 
are  generally  well  conducted  and  peaceable,  and  that  the 
payments  of  the  rents  calls  for  no  complaint  from  us.  We 
have,  under  the  advice  and  supervision  of  our  architect, 
caused  to  be  expended  on  the  respective  school-houses  and 
premises  such  sums  of  money  as  have  been  reported  to  be 
requisite  to  keep  them  in  a sound  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. At  the  Armagh,  Royal  school  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  outlay  thereon  referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report, 
lound  it  necessary  to  approve  of  plans  for,  and  to  order  the 
erection  of,  additional  class-rooms  and  other  buildings,  those 
in  existence  having  been  found  to  be  quite  insufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  increased  and  increasing  number 
of  pupils.  As  regards  the  Royal  schools  of  Dungannon  and 
Enniskillen,  we  have  to  report  that  the  attendance  of  pupils 
continues  to  be  numerous,  and  the  establishments  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  present  state  of  the 
Royal  schools  of  Cavan  and  Carysfort  docs  not  call  for  any 
special  remark  from  us.  As  regards -the  Royal  school  of 
Eaphoe,  which  is  placed  in  a thinly-inhabited  locality,  we 
are  happy  to  be  in  a position  to  state  that  the  number  of 
pupils  is  considerable,  and  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing 
and  that  the  special  report  on  the  examinations’ recently 
held  m the  school-house  speaks  in  laudatory  terras  of  the 
Zealand  the  exertions  of  the  present  Head  Master, andofthe 
answering  of  the  pupils.  Of  the  private  endowments  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Commission,  that  of  Midd  leton,  in  the  county 


Cork,  is  the  most  successful.  The  local  visitors  and  gover- 
nors of  thisscliool,  who  recently  held  a visitation  and  examina- 
tion there,  liavercpovtedto  us  most  favourably  upon  the  entire 
establishment,  and  its  general  management  and  success  under 
the  charge  of  its  present  Head  Master.  This  school  appears 
to  be  now  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  of  its  class  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  primary  school,  which,  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition,  we  some  time  since  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  of  the  Dungannon  school 
estate,  lias  proved  to  be'  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
neighbourhood ; the  pupils  having  become  so  numerous  that 
we  have  felt  ourselves  necessitated  to  increase  our  expendi- 
ture in  connexion  with  it.  The  returns  from  the  masters  of 
the  primary  schools  established  by  us  for  the  tenantry  of 
the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  and  Raphoe  estates  show  that 
they  are  of  great  benefit  in  their  respective  localities.  We 
have  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  the  two 
primary  schools  in  connexion  with  the  endowment  at  Tully- 
vin,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  are  carefully  superintended  by 
the  trustees,  who  have  notified  to  us  that  they  are  of  very  - 
great  benefit  and  very  fully  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
humbler  classes  resident  in  that  locality.  AVe  have  so  fre- 
quently reported  specially  as  to  the  Royal  scholarships 
founded  by  us  in  Trinity  College,  the  sevefo  competitive 
examination  that  must  be  successfully  passed  before  obtain- 
ing them,  and  the  continuous  gaining  of  honor’s  during  the 
years  of  tcnure.to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  these  highly- 
prized  exhibitions,  that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  repeat 
more  specifically  our  former  statements  in  reference  to  them, ' 
but  we  beg  to  annex  to  this  our  report  a list  of  the  names 
of  t he  present  holders  of  these  scholarships,  and  the  respective 
amounts  pay  able  to  each,  as  also  a copy  ofour  most  recently 
published  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  to  be 
held  for  the  next  appointment.” 

1076.  Then  there  was  no  reference  in  the  annual 
report  to  the  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  allow- 
ance for  incidental  expenses  ? — None. 

1077.  I find  that  the  rental  of  the  Eaphoe  estate 
is  returned  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Janies  H.  Stewart,  as 
£523  1 Ss.  9 d.,  and  that  the  amount  received  durin» 
the  year  ending  1st  November,  1877,  was  only 
£403  7s.  3c/.,  and  that  the  arrears  then  returned  as  due 
amounted  £1,941  11s.  11^  cl,  What  steps  have  been 
taken  by  your  Board  to  reduce  the  arrears  of  rents 
upon  the  estates? — I do  not  think  there  were  any 
special  measures  taken. 

1078.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  any 
agent  of  yours  was  surcharged  with  arrears  ? — None ; 
it  was  not  the  practice  to  do  that.  The  arrears,  were 
simply  carried  forward  from  year  to  year. 

1079.  I see  that  £1,821  was  the  sum  carried,  for- 
ward from  the  year  before,  and  that  was  increased  to 
£1,941.  That  is  £120  additional  arrears  on  a rental 
of  £523.  Was  any  communication  made  to  Mr. 
Stewart  on  that  subject  ? — Dr.  Kvle  wrote  this  letter 
to  him  on  17th  June,  1878  : — 

“Dear  Sir— -On  investigation  of  your  accounts  up  to  the 
1st  November,  IS77,  I feel  bound  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  every  way  most  unsatisfactory : An 
enormous  increase  of  arrears  of  rent  is  exhibited  .... 
And  I am  to  call  upon  you  to  use  active  and  immediate 
exertions  to  diminish  the  arrears,  which  you  have  permitted 
to  be  so  very  much  added  to.  I regret  being  obliged  to 
write  in  so  peremptory  a style,  but  I cannot  avoid  doing 

1080.  The  rental  ls  £523  18s.  9d. ; the  money 
received,  £403  7s.  3d.  How  much  of  that  was  lodged 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  ?— £233  16s.  9 d.  \ 

1081.  AVhat  became  of  the  balance.?— There  were 
sums  paid  for  rentcharge,  poor  rates,  county  cess,  and 
income  tax,  which  were  all  vouched  ; Thomas  Carter, 
one  year’s  salary  as  teacher,  to  the  1st  August,  1878, 
£30.  He  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Townawilly,  the 
tenantry  school. 

1082.  AVas  that  deduction  of  £30  a . year  for  the 
tenantry  school  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Eaphoe 
estate  under  the  authority  of  the  Board? — The  Board 
established  that  school,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Adviser  of  the  day,  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

10S3.  What  is  the  per-centage  allowed  to  Mr. 
Stewart  as  agent? — He  gets  ten  per  cent. 

1084.  Is  there,  in' addition  to  ten  per  cent.,  £17 
paid  for  bailiffs  ? — Yes. 

1085.  Do  all  those  Raphoe  tenants  hold  from  year 
to  year?— They  do. 
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1086.  Has  any  valuation  been  made  within  your 
memory  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  the  property 
is  fairly,  or  under-let?— I do  not  think  there  was  any 
move  of  that  kind. 

1087.  Has  there  been  any  substantial  increase  of 
rent  of  recent  years  ? — If  a farm  became  vacant  there 
might  be  a few  shillings  additional  put  on  the  incom- 
ing tenant ; but  there  was  no  important  change. 

1088.  Was  there  anyone  ever  sent  to  the  place  with 
a view  to  examine  the  present  letting  of  it  ? — No. 

1089.  When  farms  did  fall  vacant  who  let  them?— 
The  agent. 

1090.  Did  the  Commissioners  require  a valuation  on 
the  occasion  of  any  new  letting  ? — No. 

1091.  On  what  evidence  do  they  act  in  sanctioning 
the  letting? — In  the  case  of  a farm  falling  vacant  it 
woiild  be  let  on  the  same  terms.  If  there  were  arrears 
due  the  agreement  would  be  that  those  arrears  should 
be  paid  up,  and  the  farm  would  be  let  at  the  same  rate 
over  again,  or  at  some  very  small  increase. 

1092.  Are  there  any  leases  on  the  Raphoe  estate 
with  its  165  tenants? — None. 

1093.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Raphoe  estate  is 
in  a tenant-right  district  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

1094.  Chairman.— Is  the  rental  exactly  the  same 
year  by  year,  as  a general  rule? — I think  generally.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dungannon  estate  there  were  some  little 
variations. 

1095.  Lord  Justice  EitzGtbbon. — The  rental  of 
the  Raphoe  estate  brings  the  rent  only  down  to  the  1st 
November,  1877.  When  was  it  furnished? — On  the 
4th  June,  1878. 

1096.  When  was  the  £233  lodged  to  the  credit  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — On  tlie  same  day. 

1097.  So  that  with  over  four  years’  arrears  even  the 
£233  out  of  £523  was  not  lodged  in  bank  until  more 
than  a month  after  another  gale  has  fallen  due? — That  is 
so. 

1098.  When  was  the  account  of  the  Cavan  estate 
up  to  1st  November,  1877,  lodged  with  your  Board  ? — 
On  the  8th  October,  1878. 

1099.  Was  your  Board  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their 
agents’  accounts  to  remain  almost  the  whole  year  over- 
due ? — Mr.  Benison,  the  agent  on  that  estate,  always 
sends  his  monthly  account  regularly,  and  therefore  if 
occasionally  his  annual  accounts  and  rentals  were  a 
little  late  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  press  him. 

1100.  In  tbisaccountlfindthereare  sixty-six  tenants. 
The  yearly  rental  is  £562  7s.  Id.  The  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  £525  6s.  5 d. ; but  the 
arrears  are  £1,680  16s.  8|d.  ? — That  is  a very  old 
arrear  running  on  for  a very  long  time. 

1101.  There  is  an  increase  of  arrears  during  that 
year  of  very  nearly  £40  ; and  further,  at  the  date  the 
account  was  furnished  there  was  another  year’s  rent 
almost  due? — That  is  so,  but  Mr.  Benison  generally 
gets  the  rent  in. very  well. 

1102.  Has  there  been  any  step  taken,  in  your  recol- 
lection, with  regard  to  that  estate  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  let  at  the  value  or  not  ? — No,  I think  not. 

1103.  Where  there  were  new  lettings  on  the  Cavan 
estate,  were  they  communicated  to  your  Board  before 
or  after  they  were  made  ? — I think  in  cases  of  that 
kind  the  agent  would  put  an  observation  in  his  rental 
and  explain  how  he  had  acted,  and  that  he  had  done 
it  after  the  best  consideration. 

1104.  On  this  rental  £32  2s.  6 d.  is  returned  due 
by  John  Lamb,  up  to  1st  November,  1877,  on  a hold- 
ing, the  rent  of  which  is  £9  Us.  7 cl.  per  annum. 
Read  the  agent’s  note  ? 

“Since  the  22nd  November  last  I have  urged  John 
Lamb  to  pay  his  rent,  like  the  other  tenants  of  the  estate  ; 
but  in  vain.  I was  obliged  to  proceed  against  him  by 
ejectment  last  year,  and  it  was  only  in  October  of  that 
year  I was  enabled  to  get  the  rent  winch  I accounted  for  in 
July.  At  the  time  of  taking  out  the  ejectment  this  year. 

I told  the  County  Judge  that  if  he’d  settle  a year's  rent  of 
his  holding  I’d  be  satisfied,  and  this  in  the  hearing  of  Lamb. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  means  he  refuses  to  pay,  as  I have  bien 
assured,  but  a disinclination  to  pay  rent.”  . 

1105.  Has  any  step  been  taken  by  youv  Board  in 


that  case  ? — The  case  of  Lamb  is  settled  and  the  rent 
paid. 

1106.  At  No.  15  on  the  rental  I find  Edward  and 
John  Lamb  returned  as  owing  £191  2s.  8 d.  on  a £27 
18s.  lOd.  holding,  and  nothing  at  all  received  during 
the  year.  Is  that,  explained? — Yes.  The  agent’s 
note  is— 

“ Over  £100  has  been  lodged  in  Ulster  Bank,  Cavan,  in 
agent’s  name,  by  the  person  who  wishes  to  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edward  Lamb,  towards  the  payment  of  any 
portion  of  the  arrear  due  by  him,  which  the  Commissioners 
may  think  sufficient.” 

1107.  What  action  have  the  Commissioners  taken 
in  reference  to  the  £191  ? — I think  the  case  of  the 
Lambs  was  mentioned  at  the  Board  not  very  long  ago. 

1 108.  The  amount  received  on  that  estate  during  the 
year  was  £525  6s.  5 d.,  and  £480  was  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioners,  and  a balance  is  returned 
as  due  by  the  agent  of  £15  12s.  Id.  What  poundage  is 
Mr.  Benison  allowed  ? — -Five  per  cent. 

1109.  At  what  dates  were  the  lodgments  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commissioners  made? — 10th  December, 
1877,  £400  ; 9th  March,  18.78,  £40 ; 11th  June,  1S78, 
£40. 

1110.  When  was  the  Enniskillen  account  for  the 
year  ending  1st  November,  1877,  lodged? — On  the 
24tli  July,  1878.  It  is  the  largest  estate;  there  are 
337  tenants,  and  the  rental  amounts  to  £2,157  8s.  2d. 

1111.  Are  the  tenants,  generally  speaking,  tenants 
from  year  to  year  also  ? — They  are.  There  is  one 
tenement  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  held  on  lease. 

1112.  The  total  amount  received  during  the  year  is 
£2,129  18s.  lid.  Is  the  same  gentleman  the  agent 
at  Enniskillen  who  is  agent  at  Cavan? — Yes;  Mr. 
Benison. 

1113.  What  arrears  are  due  on  the  Enniskillen 
estate  ?— £638  7s.  9 \d.  was  the  amount  up  to  1st  No- 
vember, 1877,  when  the  agent’s  account  was  furnished 
on  the  24th  July,  1878. 

1114.  The  account  of  the  Dungannon  estate  appears 
to  be  in  two , parts  ? — Yes ; there  is  a bog  rental  and 
a general  rental.  They  are  both  furnished  by  the* 
agent,  Mr.  Moore. 

1115.  I observe  that  account  was  received  on  the 
10th  May,  1878,  but  ends  with  1st  November,  1877? 
—Yes. 

1116.  It  has  a reconcilement  at  the  foot? — Yes  ; it 
states  that — 

“ The  rental  for  1876  was  £1,739  4s.  1 d. ; and  for  1877, 
was  £1,733  16s.  2d.,  which  is  less  than  the  rental  for  1876 
by  £b  7s.  lid.,  which  sum  was  deducted  from  the  rents  of 
the  several  tenants  through  whose  holdings  the  new 
railway  line  runs.” 

1117.  What  is  the  gross  rental  of  that  estate? — 
£1,729  Is.  8 d. 

1118.  How  much  was  received  during  the  year  ? — 
£1,669  8s.  Id. 

1119.  What  arrears  were  due  to  1st  November, 
1877,  as  contrasted  with  1st  November,  1876? — 
£62  2s.  Id.  on  1st  November,  1877,  as  against£4  9s.  >■ 

1120.  Does  your  evidence,  that  there  has  been  no 
revision  of  rent  for  forty  years,  apply  to  that  estate 
as  well  as  to  all  the  others  ? — It  does,  generally. 

1121.  Do  your  agents,  upon  any  of  those  estates, 
famish  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  different  holdings  ? 
— Mr.  Wann,  who  was  formerly  agent  of  the  Dungan- 
non estate,  and  is  now  the  agent  of  the  Armagh  estate, 
in  sending  forward  his  accounts  and  rentals,  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  such  a report. 

1122.  Is  Mr.  Wann  the  gentleman  whose  manage- 
ment of  the- Dungannon  estate  was  spoken  highly  of, 
in  the  report  of  1857  ? — The  same. 

1123.  I see  that  on  the  Dungannon  estate  you, 
have  an  account  of  moneys  advanced  to  the  tenants, 
from  time  to  time,  to.  aid  them  in  improving  their; 
holdings  by  the  purchase  of  lime,  and  for  flax  seed  ? — 
We  are  gradually  extinguishing  that ; it  was  carried 
on  to  the  extent  of  £200  or  £300  by  the  late  agent, 
Mr.  Wann,  but  the  present  agent  is  gradually  discon-, 
tinning  it. 


April  4, 1ST0. 

Mr.  Thomas 
II.  Fleming. 
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April  i,  1879. 

Mr.  Thomas 
II.  Fleming. 


1124.  In  the  account  of  the  Dungannon  estate  I " 
find  you  pay  £30  a year  to  teachers  in  the  King’s 
Island  National  school  ? — They  aie  the  teachers  in  the 
tenantry  school,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board. 

1123.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  you  any  idea  why  the 
system  of  loans  for  tenants  was  discontinued  on  the 
Dungannon  estate  ? — The  new  agent,  perhaps,  might 
not  be  as  clever  at  it  as  the  former  one,  and  the  Com- 
missioner's thought  it  as  well  that  it  should  be  put  an 
end  to. 

1126.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was 
Mr.  Wann’s  account  for  Armagh  estate  furnished? — 
On  the  18th  April,  1878,  up  to  1st  November,  1877. 

1 1 27.  In  that  instance  the  rental  is  £1,452  1 Is.  8d., 
and  the  sum  received  £1,513  Os.  6 \d.,  showing  a reduc- 
tion of  arrears  from  £70  10s.  11  d.  to  £10  2s.  0| d,  ? — 
Yes. 

1128.  That  estate  appears  to  be  held  by  107  ten- 
ants from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

1129.  Have  you  ever  found,  during  Mr.  Wann’s 
management,  any  accumulation  of  arrears  at  all  ? — 
There  may  have  been  from  year  to  year,  occasionally, 
very  small  arrears,  but  he  generally  Collects  them 
afterwards. 

1130.  Has  that  estate  been  left  without  a revision 
of  rents,  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  other 
estates  ? — I think,  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  Mr.  Wann 
was  allowed  to  get  a revaluation  of  the  property ; not 
so  much  with  a view  to  any  increase  of  rents  or  auy- 
tMng  of  that  kind,  but  for  his  own  information. 

1131.  Was  it  upon  his  suggestion  that  was  done? 
— It  was. 

1 1 32. 1 see  he  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  five  per  cent., 
£21  salary  for  a bailiff? — Yes. 

1133.  By  how  many  tenants  is  the  Banagher  estate 
held  ? — Only  by  eleven  tenants.  It  is  a very  small 
estate;  the  rental  is  £179  7s.  2d.,  and  there  is  a turf 
account  of  £9  1 Is. 

1134.  Upon  that  estate  I see  there  are  no  arrears? 
— It  is  a clear  rental. 

. 1135.  There  is  £160  12s  2 d.  returned  as  a balance 

in  the  agent’s  hands.  What  was  done  with  that 
balance — was  he  called  upon  to  pay  it  ? — He  lodged  it. 
He  furnishes  quarterly  accounts,  and  is  very  correct. 

1136.  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon  are  the  agents 
for  the  Carysfort  estate  ? — Yes. 

1137.  Carysfort,  I see,  is  held  by  twenty  yearly 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

1138.  What  is  the  rental  of  that  estate?  — 
£132  Is.  6d.,  and  there  are  no  arrears. 

1139.  Have  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  you  know, 
any  books  in  their  office  showing  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion of  their  diffei'ent  estates  ? — No,  I think  not. 

1140.  Can  you  tell  us,  for  example  in  the  case  of 
the  Carysfort  estate,  whether  it  may  not  be  let  at  half 
the  valuation  ? — I cannot. 

1141.  No  comparison  of  the  valuation  with  the 
rents  has  ever  been  made  to  your  knowledge? — No. 

1142.  Whei'e  is  the  Carysfort  estate  situated  ? — In 
the  county  Wicklow. 

1143.  Have  the  agents  communicated  any  changes 
of  tenancy,  or  do  the  new  tenants  appear  on  the  x-ental 
without  observation  ? — If  they  change  a tenant  they 
would  be  likely  to  make  an  observation  that  they 
had  done  so. 

1144.  But  the  rent  would  not  be  changed  ? — I think 
not.  As  well  as  I remember,  it  has  been  the  same  for 
a very  long  time. 

1145.  Have  you  an  account  of  the  amount  that 
may  be  standing  to  the  credit  of,  or  the  debt  that  may 
be  due  by,  each  of  those  schools  ?— Yes ; we  balance 
half-yearly,  but  we  make  out  a yearly  balance  sheet 
showing  all  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  the  year. 

1146.  I see  you  have  a separate  account  in  your 
ledger  for  each  of  the  schools  i— -Yes. 

1147.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  your  Board 
with  regard  to  expenditure  for  repairs? — In  very  many 
cases  the  schoolmasters  send  up  estimates,  and  occa- 
sionally those  estimates  have  been  referred  to  Mr. 
M'Ourdy,  and  then  the  repairs  are  ordered  and  executed. 


1148.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Steele,  that 
for  ten  years  and  a half  he  did  all  the  repairs  liimself 
at  Enniskillen,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
Commissioners  were  under  any  obligation  to  do  ordi- 
nary repairs  %— Yes. 

1 1 49.  Is  it  a fact  that  for  ten  years  and  a half  the 
ordinary  repairs  were  done  by  Dr.  Steele? — I suppose 
they  were.  When  he  went  there  the  Board  laid  out 
a good  deal  of  money. 

1150.  During  those  ten  years  and  a half  was  any- 
thing done  by  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  what 
the  condition  of  the  buildings,  from  time  to  time, 
was? — As  he  asked  for  nothing,  I do  not  think 
there  was. 

1151.  Did  the  question  of  the  state  of  repair  of  any 
of  the  schools  come  before  your  Board  at  all  ? — Only 
when  there  was  an  estimate  or  an  application  for  pay- 
ment for  them. 

1152.  Then  were  the  school  buildings  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  unless  the  schoolmasters 
chose  to  repair  them? — The  schoolmaster  was  the 
officer  of  the  Board,  to  a certain  extent,  and  if  there 
was  anything  that  required  repair  he  should  notice  it, 
and  not  allow  dilapidations  to  occur. 

1153.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  the  schoolmaster 
alone  was  the  person  who  could  tell  whether  the  build- 
ings were  repaired  ? — It  is  so. 

1154.  The  making  of  any  expenditure  for  repairs, and 
the  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  necessity  to 
repair  at  all,  depended  on  the  schoolmaster  applying 
for  the  money  ? — 1 think  so. 

1155.  Has  that  been  so  as  a general  matter  of  prac- 
tice?— I think  so. 

1156.  Under  your  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  one  of 
the  duties  of  your  Commissioners  to  apply  such  sums 
of  money  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, towards  repairing  or  furnishing  the  school-houses 
together  with  other  appurtenances  and  accommodations 
necessary  or  useful  for,  or  towards,  the  convenient  and 
proper  keeping  of,  the  schools  therein.  Have  your 
Commissioners  ever  visited  those  schools  ? — There  was  a 
visitation  a great  many  years  ago  by  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners— Dr.  Elrington,  I think,  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  went.  That  was,  I think,  before 
the  Commission  of  1857. 

1157.  Has  there  been  any  since? — None,  except  the 
visitation  by  Mr.  Gray. 

1158.  Has  any  one,  either  from  time  to  time  or  at 
any  time,  supplied  any  information  to  your  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  necessity  for  repairing  or  furnishing 
any  of  those  school-houses  or  supplying  appliances  for 
teaching  ? — There  was  no  person  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  sent  down  from  Dublin  or  anything  of  that 
kind ; but  it  repairs  were  certified  by  a master  to  be 
necessary,  an  estimate  would  be  obtained  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board. 

1159.  Look  to  the  minutes  of  the  3rd  June,  1875. 
You  see  a notice  of  motion  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  in  re- 
ference to  inspections  ? — There  is  a minute  here  with 
regard  to  inspectors — 

“ The  necessity  for  regular  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
the  Board  by  persons  competent  to  do  so,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  Board,  for  inspection,  having  been  brought  under 
consideration,  the  Commissioners  present  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  possible  paid  competent  inspectors  should  be 
appointed.  The  Secretary  stated  that  hitherto  it  had  always 
been  considered  that  this  Board  had  not  the  power  to  pay 
for  inspection  ; that  Government  Commissioners  had  so  re- 
ported ; and  that  in  several  of  the  annual  reports  from  this 
Board,  it  had  called  upon  the  Government  to  grant  them 
power  to  appoint  and  pay  inspectors.  Ultimately,  after  a 
long  discussion,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  (on  the  25tli  inst.)  lie  would  move 
that  an  inspector  be  appointed  who  shall  visit  the  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  this  Board,  and  whose  remu- 
neration shall  be  given  from  the  funds  of  the  schools  which 
shall  be  inspected.” 

1160.  Look  at  the  minutes  of  the  25th  June,  1875, 
and  see  what  was  done  on  that. — The  minute  is — 

“The Secretary  read  the  case  and  opinion  which,  pursuant 
to  order,  had  been  obtained  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  At- 
torney-General as  to  the  power  of  this  Board  to  pay  inspectors 
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f orinspccting  thevarious  schools  under  its  charge.  Copy  opin- 
ion,  ‘I  have  read  the  patent  and  the  Acts  above  referred 

to,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  power 
or  authority  to  apply  any  portion  of  their  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remunerating  persons  deputed  by  them  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  their  schools.’  On  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney- General  having  been  read  considerable  discussion 
ensued,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that,  it  appearing 
desirable  that  a visitation  of  the  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dun- 
gannon, Enniskillen,  and  Raplroe  Royal  schools  should 
fake  place,  a visitor  should,  pursuant  to  the  powers  given 
by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  this  Board,  be  appointed  to 
visit  the  schools  at  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  if  possible ; 
and  that,  if  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gray,  i'.t.c.d.,  will  undertake 
the  duties  of  visitor  (deputy),  warrants,  &c.,  be  hereafter 
prepared  for  him,  the  Secretary,  in  the  meantime,  to  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  Mr.  Gray  on  this  subject  and 
report  the  result  to  this  Board.” 

1161.  That  was  the  origin  of  Mr.  Gray’s  appoint- 
ment ? — It  was. 

1162.  I find  you  have  to  the  credit  of  the  Armagh 
Royal  school  £1,019  16s.  2d.  Government  stock? 
—That  represents  the  purchase-money  of  some  land 
taken  from  the  school  estate  by  a railway  company, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  capital. 

1163.  Carysfort  has  £434  1 Is.  1 Yd.  stock ; is  that  an 
accumulation  of  the  annual  rents  not  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Is  there,  in  addition,  any  cash  fo  the  credit  of 
that  school? — Yes;  £500  6s.  lOrf. 

1165.  Again,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cavan  school  I 
find  £2,143  9s.  5d.  cash,  and £3,362  16s  9 d.  stock? — 
Quite  so. 

1166.  How  long  has  the  cash  been  lying  idle  in  the 
bank  1 — That  balance  has  been  accumulating  for  some 
time;  on  the  31st  December,  1876,  it  was  £1,671  5s. ; 
on  the  31st  December,  1877,  £1,964  6s  5 d. 

1167.  How  long  is  it  since  any  money  was  invested 
in  Government  stock  for  Cavan  school  ? — The  last 
investment  was  in  June,  1874. 

1 1 68.  What  sum  was  invested  then? — £2,980  7s.  8c/., 
which  produced  £3,259  9s.  6 d.  stock. 

1169.  How  long  had  that  been  accumulating? — A 
very  long  time.  There  had  been  no  previous  invest- 
ment within  the  period  from  31st  December,  1869, 
and  without  referring  to  the'  old  ledger's  I cannot  say 
how  long  before. 

1170.  How  much  cash  had  you  in  1869  belonging 
to  Cavan  school  ? — On  the  31st  December,  1869,  we 
had £3,927  6s.  lid. 

1171.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  there  between  1869  and 
1874  any  large  expenditure  on  Cavan  school  ? — No ; 
but  advances  from  the  Cavan  funds  were  made  to  other 
schools. 

1172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  the 
Commissioners  bank? — With  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

1173.  Do  you  know  every  month  what  balance  you 
have  to  your  credit  there  ? — Yes. 

1174.  Does  the  bank  account  include  the  funds  of 
the  Royal  schools,  the  private  endowments,  and  the 
diocesan  schools? — Yes. 

1175.  What  was  the  amount  in  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  Commissioners  on  1st  January,  1878? — 
£9,353  4s.  2d. 

1176.  What  through  the  year? — On  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary, £8,663  6s.  9 d. ; on  the  30th  March,  it  was 
£8,987  Is.  od. ; on  the  30th  April,  £9,349  17s.  Yd. ; 
on  the  31st  May,  £9,158  17s. ; on  the  29th  June, 
£9,198  2s.  6 d. ; on  the  31st  July,  £9,169  11s.  10d. ; 
outlie  31st  August,  £7,340  8s.  Id. ; on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, £7,290  8s.  Id. ; on  the  31st  October,  £7,556 
15s.  3d. ; on  the  30th  November,  £7,308  5s.  2d. ; and 
on  the  31st  December,  £8,831  11s.  lid. 

1177.  Were  you  allowed  any  interest  on  your 
balance? — No. 

1178.  So  that  during  the  whole  year  1878  you 
might  have  had  £7,200  invested,  and  yet  all  the  time 
have  had  a balance  at  your  bankers? — It  appeal's  so. 

1179.  What  amount  of  Government  stock  is  there 
to  the  credit  of  the  Royal  schools? — £7,774  8s.  2d. 
Government  stock.  Of  course,  there  are  one  or  two 
schools  in  debt  to  the  others. 


1180.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  stock  belonging 
to  the  Commissioners  on  31st  December,  1878? — A 
sum  of  £1,411  15s.  9d.  to  the  credit  of  the  diocesan 
schools;  £17,100  16s.  to  the  credit  of  the  six  endow- 
ments of  private  foundation  (Athlone,  Clonmel,  Eyre- 
court,  Midleton,  N avail  and  Ballyroan,  and  Tullyvin) ; 
making,  with  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal 
schools,  a total  of  £26,286  19s.  lid. 

1181.  On  whose  suggestion  were  investments  made ; 
whose  duty  was  it  to.  bring  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
missioners?— At  one  time  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Brooke  was  a Commissioner,  and  he  said  something 
about  the  balance  being  invested  ; subsequently  to 
that  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary. 

1182.  What  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  the 
project  of  establishing  school  exhibitions  while  you 
had  all  this  money  ? — The  matter  was  considered  by 
the  Board  on  the  25th  June,  1875.  The  minute  is  as 
follows 

“Special  course  in  English,  &c.  The  Secretary  submitted 
the  written  replies,  which  he  had  received  from  the  different 
schoolmasters,  to  his  circular  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
English  and  mercantile  course,  and  as  to  school  exhibitions. 
A protracted  debate  ensued,  and  it  was  ordered — That  the 
Secretary  do  send  all  the  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  sub- 
committee— viz.,  the  Provost,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  and 
Rev.  J.  II.  Jellettas  asub-committee,  to  consider  and  report 
and  advise  upon.” 

On  the  19th  November  the  matter  was  again  con- 
sidered, and  this  minute  appears  : — 

“ The  sub-committee  produced  a report  which  they  had 
prepared  in  reference  to  school  scholarships,  or  exhibitions 
or  prizes.  A protracted  discussion  took  place.  The  in- 
tended report  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Provost  gave  notice 
that  on  Thursday,  25th,  he  would  move  a resolution  on  this 
subject.  All  the  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  were  handed 
to  the  committee.” 

1183.  What  was  the  next  step? — The  minutes  of 
the  25th  November,  1875,  are  as  follow  : — 

“ The  Provost  made  a statement  as  to  exhibitions,  &c., 
proposed  to  be  founded  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  and 
produced  tables  of  calculations  founded  on  returns  procured 
in  the  office  in  support  of  his  plan.  A protracted  discussion 
arose ; and  it  was  ordered — That  the  Secretary  do  forthwith 
have  the  tables  and  plan  printed,  and  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners before  the  next  Board.” 

The  minutes  of  the  2nd  December  record — 

“The  Provost  stated  his  arguments  in  support  of  the 
propositions  brought  forward  at  the  recent  Board ; and  all 
the  Commissioners  having  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
with  printed  copies  of  the  plan,  and  the  calculations  on  which 
it  was  founded,  a very  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  all  the 
members  present  took  part,  and  the  Provost’s  plan  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the 
printed  regulations  in  reference  to  Royal  scholars  and  exhi- 
bitioners for  187G,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
University  Calendar , as  well  as  to  the  different  school- 
masters.” 

1184.  A copy  of  that  plan  was  sent  to  all  the  Royal 
schoolmasters  ? — Yes. 

1185.  What  communication  took  place  with  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Cavan  school,  on  the  subject  ? — On  the  8th 
December,  1874,  the  Secretary  had  sent  the  following 
circular  to  the  masters  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  En- 
niskillen, Cavan,  and  Raphoe  schools  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  Commissioners  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  granting  money  prizes  of  moderate 
amounts— £2,  £3,  and  £4 — as  the  results  of  examinations  of 
daily  pupils  in  what  may  be  considered  a superior  class  of 
English  and  mercantile  education,  are  desirous  of  having 
from  you  any  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  modus  operand i 
and  details  which  may  occur  to  you  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
forward  such  to  me  at  an  early  date. 

“ Faithfully  yours, 

“ W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary." 

1186.  Did  you  receive  suggestions  from  Mr.  Moore 
and  other's  ? — We  did.  These  were  part  of  the  papers 
referred  to  the  committee. 

1187.  What  became  of  the  proposal  to  found  those 
prizes  in  Cavan? — On  the  5th  June,  1875,  there  was  a 
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farther  circular  sent  to  Mr.  Moore,  as  well  as  to  the 
masters  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Daphne,  and  Ennis- 
killen schools — 

“ Sir — It  having  been  frequently  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
at  large  a very  strong  impression  that  the  measure  of  English 
education,  given  at  the  Royal  schools,  is  mainly  subsidiary 
to  the  classical  course  of  instruction  given  therein,  and  not 
such  as  is  fitted  for  pupils  requiring  a high-class  English  and 
mercantile  education,  the  Commissioners,  with  a view  to  doing 
away  with  this  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  have  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolution,  of  which  you  will  find  a copy  attached 
hereto  ; and  I am  directed  to  request  that  you  will,  on  or 
before  the  24th  instant,  forward  to  mo,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board,  such  practical  observations  as  may  occur  to 
you  in  reference  to  the  examinations  for  the  proposed  prizes, 
and  the  general  modus  operandi  of  carrying  into  effect  their 
-resolution. 

“Faithfully  yours,  W.  C..  Kyle,  Secretary.” 

Resolved — “That  with  a view  of  giving  an  impulse  to 
education  in  the  English  and  mercantile  course  to  such 
pupils  as  are  not  looking  forward  to  entering  on  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  money  prizes  shall  be  granted  to  such 
pupils  at  Royal  school  at  a 

public  examination  to  be  held  at  Christmas  or  Midsummer 
in  the  following  subjects : — Reading,  penmanship,  writing 
from  dictation,  writing  precis,  arithmetic  (high-class),  book- 
keeping, geography,  history,  English  literature,  and  French 
or  German  for  the  higher  prizes.  The  amount  of  the  prizes 
resolved  to  be  granted  is  as  follows: — Five  prizes  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  each.  Ten  prizes  not  exceeding  £o  each. 
All  to  be  given  on  the  grounds  of  superior  merit  alone.” 

1188.  Was  there  any  further  communication  to  Mr. 
Moore  on  the  subject  ? — No  ; he  was  left  out  when  the 
circular  establishing  exhibitions  and  prizes  was  sent  to 
the  masters  of  the  other  schools,  I believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  success  of  his  school. 

1189.  Was  any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Moore  informing 
him  of  the  final  determination? — No;  I do  not  think 
there  was  anything  move  communicated  to  him. 


My  belief  is  that  he  was  not  told  anything  more 
about  it. 

1190.  Was  there  ever  any  proposition  to  establish 
anything  of  the  kind  at  -Raplioe  ? — There  never  was 
Raplioe  had  no  balance  of  either  stock  or  cash  to  its 
credit. 

1191.  Have  your  Commissioners  always  acted  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  each  school’s  money  to  itself?— 
The  accounts  are  separate,  but  they  have  applied  the 
surplus  funds  of  one  school  to  the  benefit  of  another  • 
for  instance,  in  1874,  when  there  were  balances  against 
Banagher  and  Raplioe  schools,  Cavan  money  was 
taken  for  Banagher  to  the  extent  of  £205  2s,  Id  and 
£69  10s.  5d,  making  together  £274  12s.  6 d. ; and  for 
Raplioe  to  the  extent  of  £267  3s.  8 d.  and  £27 4 18s.  2 d. 
making  together  £542  Is.  lOd 

1192.  Were  those  sums  finally  paid  over  to  the  credit 
of  Banagher  and  Raphoe,  or  were  they  treated  as  debts 
due  by  those  schools  respectively?^ — Certainly  not- 
they  were  paid  over  to  those  schools. 

1193. -  By  what  authority  was  that  done? — Under 
the  Act  of  Parliament ; the  construction  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  have  acted  is  this,  that  any  balance 
that  stood  against  any  one  school  at  the  end  of  the 
year  upon  the  general  maintenance  account,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  pay  out  of  any  surplus  they  had  from 
any  other  school. 

1194.  I find  on  the  31st  December,  1878,  there 
was  a balance  against  Banagher  of  £2 19  8s. ; was 
not  that  paid  off  by  charging  £100  against  Ennis- 
killen and  £119  8s.  against  Cavan? — Yes. 

1195.  So  that  for  the  past  year,  during  which  it 
appears  that  Banagher  had  fourteen  scholars,  Ennis- 
killen has  paid  £100  and  Cavan  £119  8s.  towards  its 
maintenance  ? — Yes. 

(Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11.30  a.m.) 


FOUR1H  DAY — SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1879,  11.30  o’Clocic,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present  : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Richard  O’Shaughnessy, 
Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur 
Mill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Patrick  King  Joyce,  b.a..  recalled. 


1196.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  now  produce 
the  letter  from  the  bishop  which  you  mentioned  in 
your  evidence  on  Wednesday  ? — Yes. 

1197.  Read  it. 

“ Bishop’s  House,  Newtownforbes,  Co.  Longford, 
January  10,  1877. 

“Dear  Sir, — I am  unable  to  see  how  you  can  consider 
yourself  “ unduly  and  unjustly  humiliated,”  or  “ subjected 
to  the  indignity  of  answering  slanderous  questions,”  because 
your  bishop,  who  finds  himself  described  in  some  of  your 
advertisements  as  patron  of  your  school,  has  sought  to 
learn  whether  the  school  is  such  as  he  can  conscientiously 
recommend  to  his  flock. 

“ His  reasons  for  making  the  inquiry  were  these — 

“ He  believes  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  not  fit  places 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth,  and  he  has  frequently 
warned  his  people  against  these  Godless  institutions.  He 
heard  that  you,  the  head-master  of  a school  of  which  he.  is 
described  in  the  public  journals  as  patron,  were  yourself 
attending  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  that 


Mr.  Thomas  Hugh 

1199.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  minutes  and  with 
the  general  proceedings  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1200.  How  long  have  there  been  two  vacancies 
among  the  four  members  of  the  Board  appointable  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  his  pleasure? — I think  there 
was  one  vacancy  which  the  Government  did  not  fill 


some  of  the  boys  in  your  school  were  making  preparations 
to  enter  the  same  college.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
felt  it  to  be  no  injustice  to  you,  but  rather  his  plain  duty,  to 
inquire  how  far  your  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
had  affected  the  Catholic  character  of  your  school,  and 
through  whom  could  be  more  properl)-  made  such  inquiry 
than  through  the  clergymen  who  have  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated  ? 

“ I write  this  to  assure  you  that  it  would  give  me  the 

greatest  pleasure  to  see  your  school  flourish  as  a good 
atholic  school.  I thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
in  writing  to  me  at  such  length,  and  I am  willing  to  make 
every  allowance  for  some  expressions  which  I am  sure  you 
now  regret  having  permitted  yourself  to  use. 

“I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Geo.  Conroy." 

1198.  Dr.  Curtis. — Have  you  a copy  of  your  letter 
to  the  bishop  to  which  that  is  the  reply? — Not  an 
exact  copy ; I have  the  first  draft  at  home,  and  will 
produce  it. 


Fleming  recalled, 

up  for  a considerable  time.  It  was  caused  by  the 
death  of  Master  Lyle. 

1201.  Who  are  the  present  members  of  your 
Board,  and  to  what  classes,  under  the  Act,  do  they 
belong? — The  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Provost, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary,  aire  the  ex-officio  members. 
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The  Bishop  of  Limerick  ls  one  oi  the  four  bishops. 
Mr.  Justice  FitzGerald  and  Mr.  Berkeley  are  two  of 
the  four  appointable  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; and 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  Jellett  are  the  two  Dublin 
residents. 

1202.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
has  there  been  any  other  bishop  on  the  Board? — The 
late  Bishop  of  Meath,  Dr.  Butcher,  was  a Commis- 
sioner. 

1203-  Has  your- Board  ever  invited  the  attention 
ofthe  Government  to  the  existence  of  vacancies  ?-— On 
the  29th  of  September,  1873,  Dr.  Kyle  wrote  to  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Under  Secretary,  as  follows  : — 


the  master  there,  and  whenever  changes  were  made  April  5,  iS79. 
they  would  notify  them  to  the  Board.  Mr  Thomas 

121C.  Were  the  Commissioners  in  the  habit  of  con-  h.  Fleming, 
sidering,  before  appointments  were  made;  what  was 
, the  necessary  staff  of  under-masters,  and  what  ought 
to.  be  their  payment? — In  the  case  of  Enniskillen 
there  was  an  under  master  taken  off  when  the  number 
of  pupils  did  not  come  up  to  a certain  number.  I 
think -it  was  fifty;  but  the  under-master  was  again 
allowed  after  the  pupils  had  reached  the  proper 
figure. 

1217.  Bead  the  minute  of  the  26th  of  May,  1871, 
in  reference  to  the  under-masters  at  Enniskillen. 


“Sir,— I take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  recent  death  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter 
a vacancy  was  caused  amongst  the  members  of  this  Board. 

I may  also  mention  that  no  appointment  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Master  Lyle.” 

1204.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  ? — I think 
not. 

1205.  What  was  the  next  communication  on  the 
subject  of  vacancies  amongst  the  Commissioners  ? — A 
letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1875, 
to  the  late  Dr.  Kyle — 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
that  his  Grace  has  received  from  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Brooke  a notification  of  his  resignation  as  a mem- 
ber of  that  Board.” 

1206.  That  made  three  vacancies? — Yes. 

a 1207.  Was  any  notice  taken  ofthe  two  previously 
existing  vacancies  ? — No. 

1208,  What  was  done  about  those  vacancies  ? — On 
the  31st  of  May,  1875,  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Jellett*  b.d., 
S.F.,  T.c.D.,  was  appointed  a Commissioner  in  the  room 
of  Master  Brooke,  resigned. 

• 1209.  How  often-  did  he  attend  during  the  year 
1877  ? — The  minutes  record  two  attendances  by  him 
hi  that  year. 

1210.  Have  the  Government  any  means  of  as- 
certaining, without  special  inquiry,  Whether  the 
Commissioners  appointed  are  attending  or  not? — 
No. 

' 121 1.  Was  there  any  further  appointment  made  ? — 
Mr.  Jellett  was  the  last  member  appointed. 

1212.  That  shows,  therefore,  there  are  two  vacancies 
amongst  the  lay  members,  and  that  they  have  now  ex- 
isted for  upwards  of  four  years  after  an  intimation  to 
the  Government  that  they  did  exist? — That  appears 
to  be  so; 

1213.  Was  any  member  of  your Board,  except  Mr. 
Jellett,  appointed  since  1874  ?- — I think  not. 

1214.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  appointments 
of  the  present  Commissioners  ? — Not  without  hunting 
through  the  minutes;  We  did  not  keep  any.  dates 
opposite  their  names. 

1215.  The  12th  section  of  the  Act  of  George  III. 
empowers  the  Commissioners  to 

“ Direct  that  any  sum,  or  sums  of  money,  belonging  to 
any  of  the  said  schools,  the  estates  belonging  to  which  are 
vested,  . . . shall  be  laid  out  and  invested  in  such  Govern- 
ment funds  and  securities  as  such  Commissioners  shall  from- 
time  to  time  think  proper,  and  that  such  share  and  propor- 
tion as  they  sliall  think  proper  of  the  issues  and  profits 
of  all  funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the  support  of  each 
and  every  or  any  of  such  schools,  shall  be  paid  and  applied  • 
to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
such  school  for  the  time  being  ;■  and  if  it  shall  appear  ... 
that  one  or  more. under-master  or  under-masters  are  ncces- 
saryi.  • • • then  it  shall  be  lawful  . . . to  order  and  direct 
that  such  other  share  or  proportion,  or  shares  and  propor- 
tions, ...  as  they  shall  think  proper  shall  be  applied  to 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  undcr-master  or  under- . 
masters,  respectively.” 

uOiiit .'inquiry,  if.  any,  was  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commissioners  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  under-' 
masters,  or  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  paying,  them  % — The 
head-masters:  would  state,  as  in  the  case  of  Dungannon, 
for  instance,  Whether  there  was  a certain  allowance  to 


“ The  Board  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Steele’s  application  which  referred  to  £150 
per  annum  for  assistants,  and  which  had  been  postponed 
from  a former  meeting.  The  Secretary  submitted,  in  obe- 
dience to  order,  a statement  showing  the  attendance  of 
pupils  at  Portora,  in  each  year,  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment up  to  the  time  when  the  extra  £150  had  been  granted, 
viz.,  six  and  a half  years ; and  it  appearing  that  during 
these  six  and  a half  years  Mr.  Steele  had  actually- paid  more 
than  £150  per  annum,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  teachers, 
and  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  year  had  far  exceeded 
sixty,  and  that  those  points  had  not  been  properly  raised  by 
Mr.  Steele  on  former  occasions  : — It  was,  as  an  equitable 
case,  resolved  to  recoup  Mr.  Steele  for  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  £150  per  annum,  for  the  six  and  a half  years 
alluded  to,  and  a draft  for  £975  was  accordingly  drawn  ; 
and  it  Was  further  ordered  that  the  Secretary  do  intimate 
distinctly  to  Mr.  Steele  that  the  Board  had  unanimously 
decided  that  it  will  .not,  on  any  future  occasion,  permit  any 
part  of  these  claims  of  Mr.  Steele,  which  have  been  so  fre-  . 
quently  and  fully  considered  and  decided,  to  be  re-opened 
or  re-agitated,  and  that  he  must  consider  these  questions  - 
as  now  finally  and  wholly  closed.” 

1218.  When  was  the  extra  £150  a year  granted  ? — 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1864. 

1219.  What  was  the  previous  allowance? — £350 
per  annum. 

1220.  Has  not  Dr.  Steele  received  £500,  for  assis-,. 
taut  masters,  annually,  from  1864?— Yes. 

1221.  Was  not  the  £975.paid  to  Mm  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1871,  paid  in  respect  ofthe  years  ending  31st  of 
December,  1863? — Yes  ; in  respect  of  the  six  and’ a 
half  years  preceding  the  restoration  of  the  £150. 

1222.  During  that  six  and  a half  years  was  the 
question  considered  at  all  by  your  Commissioners,  so 
far  as  you  know,  .what  under-masters  were  neces-. 
sary,  or  what  share  or  proportion  of  the  property 
should  be  applied  for  their  benefit  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1223.  Read  the  minute  of  30th  January,  1864. 

“The  following  memorial  from  Mr.  Steele  was  read  by 
the  Secretary  : — 1 That  the  Royal  school,  Enniskillen,  never 
was  in  a more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is  at  present, 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  number  of  pupils  or  to  the 
distinctions  obtained  in  the  Universities  and  at  the  public 
competitive  examinations.  That, in  accordance  with  a resolu- 
tion of  your  honorable  Board,  memorialist  has  had  for  the 
last  six  years  a claim  for  an  additional  assistant  master,  at  the 
yearly- salary  of  £150.  That  the  prosperity  of  tlieschoolis 
endangered  by  tire  want  of  a detached  hospital  and  its  effi- 
ciency marred  by  t he  want  of  a sufficient  school-room.  That 
the  estimated  cost  of  an  hospital  is  £300,  and  of  a school- 
room sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  boys  is  £700.  That 
memorialist,  notwithstanding  his  immense  outlay  in  perma- 
nent improvements  at  Portora,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£3,000,  is  willing  to  contribute  half  the  sum  necessary  to 
erect  an  hospital  and  school-room,  if  your  honorable  Board 
be  graciously  pleased  to  vote  him  the  other  half,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  referred  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional assistant  master,  at  a salary  of  £150  a year.  That 
the  necessity  for  a detached  hospital  is  so  urgent  that  memo- 
rialist believes  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  have  one  erected 
immediately,  even  though  he  should  be  left  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  himself.  Memorialist  hopes  that  your  honorable 
Board,  taking  the  premises  into  consideration,  will  grant  hini 
the  additional  assistant  master  and  such  liocrul  assistance 
either  in  tlie  way  of  immediate  grant  or  half-yearly  instal- 
ments as  may  seem  reasonable  towards  the  erection  of  an 
hospital  and  sehool-fodm.’ 

“The  above  document,  which  had  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Board  by  Mr.  Steele,  having  been  very 
fully  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  ordered  that  the  salary 
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of  £150  be  restored  for  additional  teachers,  the  Secretary 
to  express  the  gratification  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
great  success  of  this  school,  and  a hope  that  the  benefit  of 
this  great  endowment  might  be  made  as  useful  as  possible 
for  daily  pupils,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen.” 

122-1.  Then  the  Commissioners  had  before  them  in 
1S64  the  fact  that  Mr.  Steele  had  a claim  for  the  six 
years  before,  for  the  £150? — They  had. 

1225.  What  exceptional  expenditure  was  made  on 
Banagher  school  in  1878,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  pay  £219  8s.  for  that  school  out  of  the  funds  of  two 
of  the  other  Royal  schools? — There  was  £214  7s.  9 d. 
spent  on  repairs  during  the  year. 

1226.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Banagher  school 
account  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1873,  the  half-year  immediately  before  Mr.  Joyce’s 
appointment  ? — The  expenditure  upon  the  school 
during  the  half-year  was  £60  2s.  10 c?.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £205  2s.  1 d.  against  the  school. 

1227.  ITow  did  it  stand  for  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June,  1874? — The  £205  2s.  lc?.  previously  due 
was  paid  off  out  of  the  funds  of  Cavan  school  during 
the  half  year ; but  at  the  close  of  it  there  was  a 
balance  against  the  Banagher  school  of  the  total  expen- 
diture of  that  half-year,  viz.,  £100  15s.  1(7,  which 
included  £61  9s.  Id.  for  repairs. 

1228.  In  the  succeeding  half-year,  ending  31st 
December,  1S74,  £69  10s.  5 d.,  expended  on  Banagher 
school  in  repairs  during  the  year,  is  charged  against 
the  fimds  of  Cavan  school? — Yes,  the  £61  9s.  7 d. 
and  a further  sum  of  £8  0s.  10c?. 

1229.  I find  this  note  at  foot  of  the  accounts  of 
Banagher  school  for  the  last  half-year  of  1875  : — 

“ A balance  of  £275  remaining  due  on  former  advances 
by  Government  on  account  of  this  school,  the  Government 
has  approved  that  this  balance  shall  be  received  by  them  in 
yearly  instalments  of  £50  each,  the  first  , to  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  31st  of  March,  1876.” 

Do  you  know  how  long  that  balance  of  £275  had 
remained  due  to  the  Government  ? — I believe  about 
fifty  years. 

1230.  Was  it  liable  to  any  interest? — No. 

1231.  Was  it  an  advance  obtained  under  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  enabled  you  to  get 
money  free  of  interest  ? — It  was. 

1232.  In  the  accounts  for  the  half-year  ending  30th 
of  June,  1876,  this  memorandum  is  appended: — 

“ R.  Owen,  balance  on  account  for  rebuilding  school- 
room. House  consumed  by  fire,  £28  14s.  id.” 

Was  the  school-room  insured?— It  was,  for  £256, 
which  we  got  from  the  insurance  company. 

1233.  Was  the  full  sum  expended  on  the  buildings? 
— It  was,  and  £28  14s.  4c?.  more. 

1234.  What  were  the  next  charges  for  repairs  at 
Banagher? — £5  during  the  half-year  ending  30th 
June,  1877,  and  in  the  succeeding  half-year  £4  10s. 

1235.  How  were  those  sums  finally  charged? — 
Against  Cavan  Royal  school  estate,  in  the  second 
half  of  1877,  thus : — Balance  of  expenses,  restoring 
burnt  school-room,  £28  14s.  4c?. ; cost  of  repairs  exe- 
cuted in  1877,  £9  10s.,  making  £38  4s.  4c?.  We 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could,  to  recoup 
Banagher.  The  balance  of  £2  6 3s.  which  stood  against 
Banagher  on  31st  December,  1877,  was  also  discharged 
out  of  the  Cavan  fimds  in  the  first  half  of  1878. 

1236.  In  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1878, 1 find  £200  charged  for  repairs  at  Banagher. 
— Yes. 

1237.  How  did  it  happen  that  although  nearly  £300 
had  been  spent  after  the  fire,  and  that  the  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs  had  been  such  as  I have  re- 
ferred to,  Banagher  school  required  £200  to  be  spent  on 
repairs  in  1878  ? — It  is  a very  large  old  fabric,  and  the 
roof  of  the  main  building  required  to  be  thoroughly 
repair-eel.  The  building  that  was  burned  down  and 
restored  was  the  school-room  building ; it  is  connected 
with,  but  is  different  from,  the  main  house. 

1238.  When  will  your  lease  of  that  house  expire  ? 


The  lease  expired  about  a year  ago,  and  we  have  »ot 
a short  renewal. 

1239.  Did  you  actually  expend  £200  when  y0ui. 
lease  was  about  to  expire  ? — Quite  so  ; we  were  obliged 
to  put  the  premises  into  a certain  state  of  repair  even 
if  we  were  giving  them  up. 

1240.  This  being  a leasehold  which  you  were  under 
a covenant  to  keep  in  tenantable  order,  was  anythin,, 
done  while  the  lease  was  running  to  ascertain  whether 
the  covenant  was  being  kept  ? — From  time  to  time  the 
repairs  necessary,  according  to  the  representations  of 
the  masters,  were  made. 

1241.  Do  you  know  of  any  officer  of  the  Board 
having  been  asked  to  examine  the  condition  of  Bauao-her 
school  ?— The  expenditure  recently  made  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  architect,  Mr.  M'Curdy. 

1242.  So  that  Mr.  M ‘Curdy  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
how  long  the  place  was  getting  into  the  state  in  which 
he  found  it  ? — Yes,  and  the  extent  of  the  repairs  and 
so  forth.  It  is  a very  old  place,  and  would  require 
considerable  outlay.  The  funds  being  very  small  the 
Board  wish  to  expend  as  little  as  possible  on  it.  ’ 

1243.  In  the  Armagh  School  Account  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1872,  I find  charged  repairs,  £231  16s.  6c?.  • 
miscellaneous  disbursements,  £141  15s.  lc?.  What  as 
contrasted  with  repairs,  &e.,  at  £231  16s.  6c?.,  is  in- 
cluded in  miscellaneous  disbursements,  £141  15s.  lc?.? 
— They  are  totally  different  items.  There  are  no  re- 
pairs included  in  the  miscellaneous. 

1244.  Have  you  a miscellaneous  account  that  will 
enable  you  to  tell  what  was  the  class  of  expenditure 
included  in  that  £141  15s.  lc?.  ? — Yes;  £51  17s.  3c?. 
was  five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  to  the  tenants 
for  prompt  payment  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
flax  crop,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  minute  of  the 
Board : — 

“ 26th  of  J anuary,  1872.  Read  a petition  from  a number 
of  the  tenants  praying  an  abatement  in  their  rents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  flax  crop.  Read  letter  of  the 
agent  recommending  that  an  abatement  of  five  per  cent,  be 
made  to  all  those  who  now  paid  their  rent.  Agent’s  sugges- 
tion approved.” 

The  charge  for  miscellaneous  disbursements  also  in- 
cluded £17  16s.  6c?.,  part  of  the  £100  granted  to  me; 
a sum  of  £15  allowance  for  improvements  to  the 
Widow  Jane  Porter,  of  Kilcon,  a tenant ; 2s.  7 d.  for 
printing  rent  notices ; £6  5s.  on  account  of  fitting  up 
gymnasium  apparatus ; a proportion  of  a sum  of  £4 
7s.  for  Government  account  sheets. 

1245.  Why  was  not  that  item  charged  against  the 
incidental  expenses  of  your  Board,,  and  included  in  the 
certificate  to  the  Treasury  ? — The  practice  was  not  so. 

1246.  Did  you  ever  estimate  for  it? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

1247.  Was  that  £4  7s.  spread  over  all  the  accounts? 
— Yes ; as  well  as  small  items  of  petty  cash,  £1  4s.  6c?., 
and  8s.  4c?.  for  a cheque-book.  The  item  for  miscel- 
laneous disbursements  also  includes  a portion  of  a 
sum  of  £50  paid  to  Mr.  M'Curdy,  the  architect,  the 
amount  of  his  fees  on  building  works.  I cannot  now 
tell  exactly  how  much  of  that  was  for  Armagh,  but  I 
think  there  must  have  been  about  £40  or  £45. 

1248.  In  the  second  half-year  of  1872  I find  £48 
8s.  2c?.  charged  for  miscellaneous  disbursements.  Of 
what  was  that  composed? — There  was  £47  11s.,  part 
of  a grant  to  me,  and  the  remainder  was  composed  of 
small  items  for  sundries. 

1249.  So  that  in  that  year  Armagh  contributed  to 
your  payment  £65  7s.  6c?.  ? — Yes. 

1250.  What  amount  was  spent  for  new  buildings  at 
Armagh  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1873  ? — £600. 

1251.  And  for  repairs  ? — £135  13s. 

1 252.  In  the  second  half  of  the  same  year  how  much 
is  charged  for  new  buildings  ? — £416  18s.  8c?. 

1253.  For  repairs? — £117  14s. 

1254.  For  miscellaneous  disbursements? — £81 16s. 
4c?. 

1255.  Of  what  is  that  item  chiefly  composed? — 
Mr.  M‘Curdy,  the  architect,  balance  of  fees  for  works 
executed,  paid  to  him  for  Armagh,  £81  3s.  6c?. 
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1256.  Wliat  was  the  expenditure  charged  against 
Armagh  during  the  fix-st  half  of  the  year  18751 — Poor 
rate  and  income  tax,  £41  11s.  7 d. ; exhibitions,  £75 ; 
tithe-rentcharge,  £44  18s.  3d.  ; postage  by  agent, 
10s.  6(7 ; county  cess,  £19  7s.  Gd. ; agents  and  bailiffs, 
£130  6s.  3d.;  rent  and  taxes,  £31  18s.;  teachers’  sa- 
laries, £275  ; ditto  (Mullaghmore),  £27  10s. ; miscella- 
neous disbursements,  £43  11s.  lid.,  and  £14  17s.  11  <7  ; 
repairs,  <fec.,  £143  11s.  1 1(7 

1257.  What  was  it  during  the  last  half-year  of  the 
same  year? — Exhibitions,  £75 ; improvements  on 
estate,  10s. ; miscellaneous  disbursements,  £19  8s.  Gd. ; 
repairs,  etc.,  £154  4s. ; rent  and  taxes  and  in- 
surance, £41  11s.  8 d. ; teachers’  salaries,  £275  ; ditto 
(Mullaghmore),  £35;  taxes  allowed  tenants,  £1 10s.  8(7; 
and  tithe-rentcharge,  £44  18s.  3d. 

1258.  What  other  charges  are  there  since  1875  for 
new  buildings,  repairs,  or  miscellaneous  disbursements  ? 
— In  the  first  half-year  of  1876  there  are  miscellaneous 
disbursements,  £19  14s.  7 d, ; new  buildings,  £400; 
repairs,  &c.,  £231  11s.  9(7  In  the  last  half-year  of 
the  same  year  (1876),  new  buildings,  £768  13s.  ; mis- 
cellaneous disbursements,  £15  Is.  Ic7  In  the  first  half- 
year  of  1877,  new  buildings,  £600  ; miscellaneous  dis- 
bursements, £21  7s.  10(7  ; repairs,  &c.,  £111  8s.  2d. 

1259.  Why  is  there,  in  the  Armagh  school  account 
for  the  last  half-year-  of  1877,  a separate  item  for  fees 
paid  to  Messrs.  M‘Curdy  and  Mitchell,  £106  4s.  5(7, 
while  in  other  half-years  such  fees  are  included  under 
miscellaneous  disbursements? — I put  them  separately 
on  that  occasion,  as  it  was  the  closing  up  of  the  ac- 
count, and  we  wished  to  have  the  items  separate. 

1260.  Were  these  not  the  architect's  fees  for  all  the 
work  at  the  conclusion  of  the  new  buildings  ? — Not  for 
all  the  work.  We  had  been  paying  him  from  time  to 
time. 

1261.  What  further  charges  appear  for  miscellaneous 
disbursements  and  repairs  at  Armagh  ? — In  the  same 
half-year,  repairs,  £136  14s.  ; miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments, £26  3s.  8(7  In  the  first  half-year  of  1878,  re- 
pairs, &c.,£453  12s.  10(3. ; miscellaneous  disbursements, 
£19  16s.  11  d.  ; in  the  last  half  of  that  year,  repairs, 
£96  12s.  6(7  ; miscellaneous  disbursements,  £40  9s.  6(7 

1262.  By  what  system  are  those  large  sums  for 
repairs  and  miscellaneous  disbursements  vouched  ? — 
The  agents  send  vouchers  for  all  sums  paid  through 
them.  As  to  the  allowance  to  myself,  I give  a receipt 
for  that,  which  is  produced  to  the  Board. 

1263.  How  is  the  allocating  of  the  different  sums 
of  money  against  the  different  schools  done? — I calcu- 
late them  in  proportion  to  the  several  rentals. 

1264.  How  are  the  accounts  checked  ? — The  receipt 
for  each  draft  drawn  by  the  Commissioners  is  produced 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Boai-d. 

1265.  What  vouchers  were  produced  for  the  large 
items  for  repairs  ? — They  wex-e  all  vouched'in  the  same 
way. 

1266.  Does  the  item  for  miscellaneous  disbursements 
which  appears  in  any  one  account  represent  one  actual 
payment? — No ; certainly  not.  We  have  an  account 
of  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  the  items  that  appear 
in  the  school  accounts  charged  against  each  school,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  represent  certain 
payments  that  have  been  made  and  totted  together 
with  sub-divisions  of  others  that  ai-e  made  on  account 
of  sevex-al  schools ; but  evei-y  one  of  these  is  most  care- 
fully vouched. 

1267.  In  whose  favour  wex-e  the  cheques  drawn  for 
the  repairs? — In  the  case  of  Armagh,  for  instance, 
generally  a cheque,  payable  to  ox-dex-,  would  be  drawxx  in 
favour  of  a man  named  Farr — the  builder  in  Armagh. 

1268.  Did  you  pay  for  all  the  repairs  that  were 
done  in  Armagh  direct  to  the  builder? — We  did;  we 
did  not  pay  through  the  architect  at  all. 

1269.  Do  you  not  sometimes  pay  through  the 
masters? — Only  in  the  case  of  small  repairs.  We 
generally  draw  in  favour  of  the  tradesmen. 

, ®-  Ux  the  first  half  of  the  year  1877  thex-e  is 
~453  12s.  10(7  charged  for  repairs  at  Armagh ; of 
what  paynxeixts  was  that  made  up  ? — To  J.  Farr,  sundry 


repairs,  £218  14s.  2d.  ; to  Gax-diner  and  Company, 
plumbers,  Armagh,  £1 38  3s.  2d. ; to  Maxwell,  fox- 
painting,  £18  19s.  9(7 ; to  J.  Fan-,  for  restoring  a 
burned  shed,  £12  7s.  3d.;  for  ventilating  cesspool, 
£12  10s.  ;for  building  buttx-ess  to  the  play-ground  wall, 
£12  18s.  Gd. ; and  levelling  eax-th  in  garden,  £11  10s. ; 
and  to  a man  named  King,  for  gravel,  and  laying 
same,  £2S  10s. 

1271.  The  payments  were  made  in  these  instances 
directly  to  the  pex-soxxs  who  did  the  work  ? — I think  so ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  have  sent  a small  sum. 
like  £2S  10s.  through  Mx\  Morgan,  the  schoolmaster-. 

1272.  Was  xxot  a survey  of  the  Armagh  estate  or- 
dered on  the  27th  Juixe,  IS 78? — Yes;  1 think  it  has 
beexx  obtained  since. 

1273.  Read  the  minute  directing  it. 

“ Read  letter  from  Mi-.  Wann  stating  the  latest  survey  of 
the  Armagh  school  estate  was  now  quite  obsolete,  and  that 
the  farms,  as  set  down  thereon,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
present  holdings;  and  that  it  would  be  most  important  a sur- 
veyor should  perambulate  the  farms,  and  make  a correct 
map  with  the  holdings  of  each  tenant  set  out  and  the  rent, 
&c..  and  that  he  thought  it  could  be  all  done  for  £25 — 
Ordered  to  be  done,  but  suggest  that  the  tenement  valuation 
be  also  added.” 

1274.  Was  there  any  sux-vey  made  of  any  of  the 
other  estates  under  the  Board?— We  have  maps. 

1275.  How  old  are  they  ?— Some  are  as  old  as  1 8 1 6 ; 
they  got  some  of  them  from  Brassington  and  Geale. 

1276.  Do  you  give  the  whole  of  your  time  to  the 
Clare-street  Commissioners  ? — Yes  ; I have  not  held 
any  other  office  for  the  last  ten  years. 

1277.  Did  the  Secretai-y  also  give  the  whole,  of  his 
time? — Yes. 

1278.  Did  he  hold  any  other  secretaryship? — He 
held  some  small  things,  but  they  were  rather  nominal. 
They  did  not  take  up  a great  deal  of  his  time  at  all 
events. 

1279.  Had  yoxx  any  duties  to  discharge  in  reference 
to  them? — None;  Dr.  Kyle’s  son  latterly  helped  his 
father  at  those  duties. 

1280.  Dr.  Hakt. — As  to  the  deductions  from  your 
salary  made  by  Dr.  Kyle  when  you  began  to  receive 
grants  from  the  Board,  was  it  not  simply  this,  that 
Dr.  Kyle  gave  you  out  ot  the  £150  allowed  for  sup- 
plying a Boax-d-room,  a clerk,  and  stationery  £125  so 
long  as  you  had  no  other  salary,  but  when  you  got 
other  payment  from  the  Boax-d  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  give  you  more  than  half  of  the  £150  ? 
— Yes ; I suppose  so. 

1281.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  year 
before  you  got  the  £100  from  the  school  funds,  was 
the  certificate  which  was  presented  to  the  Treasury, 
and  on  which  the  Board  got  the  money  from  Parlia- 
ment, in  identically  the  same  words  as  the  certificate 
for  the  same  amount  which  was  presented  in  the 
following  year  when  you  got  £45  less  of  the  gx-ant  ? — 
Identically  the  same;  the  grant  remained  the  same. 

1282.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  last  Commission, 
page  107,  this  paragraph  : — 

“ The  powers  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  were  of  the 
most  ample  character;  they  had  all  the  powers  of  Visitors 
at  Common  Law  increased  by  a statutable  provision  for 
compelling  parties  to  give  them  information,  to  produce 
documents,  and  to  give  evidence  before  them.  They  also 
had  power  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  or 
management  of  the  schools  under  them,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  remove  trustees  of 
private  endowments,  and  to  take  the  funds  under  their  own 
care,  or  place  them  under  the  control  of  new  trustees.” 

And  in  reference  to  the  Ballyroan  and  Navan  schools 
the  same  Commission  reported — 

“ The  endowment  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  schools  presents 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  an  abused  trust." 

And  further  as  to  Ballyroan  they  reported — 

“ The  school-house  is  in  a most  disgraceful  condition, 
attended  by  only  two  day  pupils.  . . . No  benefit 
appears  to  arise  from  this  endowment,  so  far  as  the  public 
are  concerned.  The  school  has  not  been  inspected  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  since  1838.” 

G 


April  5,  1879. 

Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Fleming. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  Thomas 
H.  FJeming, 


Gan  you  say  whether  the  Ballyroan  school  was  in- 
spected by  the  Commissioners  since  1S57  ? — I think 
not. 

1283.  Can  you  say  whether  inquiries  were  made, 
or  directions  given  by  letter,  by  the  Commissioners 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ballyroan  school 
since  1857  ? — We  pay  the  master’s  salary — we  have 
the  NT  van  and  Ballyroan  account. 

1284.  What  amount  have  you  at  present  to  the 
credit  of  the  Ballyroan  and  Navan  endowments? — 
£6, £02  6s.  5d.  stock,  which  remains  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  both.  There  was  no  apportionment  made  of 
it.  There  is  also  in  cash  £723  8s.  6 <7.  to  the  credit  of 
Navan,  and  £1,058.  10s.3c/.  to  tbe  credit  of  Bally- 

1285.  The  return  made  to  our  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Commission,  states  that  the  house,  espe- 
cially the  roof,  and  the  offices  at  Ballyroan,  are  in  a bad 
state ; and  that  the  premises  require  general  repairs, 
painting,  and  cleaning.  Are  you  aware  whether  any 
effort  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  repair,  paint, 
or  clean  these  premises  since  the  year  1857  ? — I don’t 
now  recollect.  I must  say  in  that  case  it  is,  to  a great 
extent,  the  master’s  fault. 

1286.  Has  any  inspection  of  those  premises  been 
made  or  directed  since  1857  ? — I don’t  think,  there 
has  been. 

1287.  The  Commissioner's  suggested  in  1857  that 
the  two  endowments  should  be  united,  and  an  efficient 
school  established  at  Maryborough,  which  was  the 
nearest  large  town  to  the  charity  estate ; do  you  recollect 
any  correspondence  or  any  attempt  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  that  suggestion  l— No. 

1288.  Or  its  being  discussed? — No. 

1289.  There  is  a charge  of  £255  8s.  6 d.  under  the 
head  of  repairs,  &c.,  for  Navan  school,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1874.  What  repairs  were  executed, 
and  by  whom  were  they  directed  and  carried  out,  and 
how  vouched  ? — There  was  £9S  for  works  by  William 
Bail'd,  per  estimate,  as  recommended  by  the  architect. 
There  were  also  the  sums  of  £108  and  £44  4s.  3 d. 
for  works  by  the  same  person,  on  the  same  recom- 
mendation, and  there  was  £5  4s.  3c?.  for  small 
repairs. 

1290.  Where  does  Mr.  Baird  live  ? — In  Dublin. 

1291 . Who  employed  him  for  the  purpose  of  these 
repairs?— It  was  all  done  through  Mr.  M‘Curdy,  and 
by  estimate. 

1292.  Upon  what  information  did  the  Commis- 
sioners order  these  repairs  at  Navan  ? — I find  on  the 
minutes  of  the  30th  of  January,  1874,  this  entry  :— 

“ Read  a letter  from  Mr.  II.  W.  White,  Master  of  Navan 
Endowed  School,  thanking  the  Commissioners  for  their  assist- 
ance to  enable  him  to  raise  this  school  from  its  fallen  state. 
Read  letter  from  Rev.  C.  Lambart  (Navan),  stating  that  a 
w.e.  should  be  erected ; also  a stove  and  other  works  suggested 
by  him,  and  for  which  he  sent  an  estimate,  should  be  under- 
taken. The  Secretary  slated  that,  having  consulted  with  the 
ai'chitect,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the  premises  should 
be  carefully  inspected  before  any  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter;  that  accordingly  the  architect  had  visited  the 
school-house,  &e.,  where  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  had  met  him  and  approved  of  his  sug- 
gestions, which  were  to  the  effect  that  a stove  (£12)  ; water- 
closet  (£53,  exclusive  of  earthen  sewer  pipes) ; new  grate, 
and  chimney-piece  (£10)  ; and  bath  (£15  or  thereabouts), 
should  be  undertaken — Ordered  that  the  architect  be  re- 
quested to  take  steps  to  have  these  works  carried  out;  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  a financial  statementas  to  this  school  ” 

1293.  Is  there  any  Evidence  that  that  was  followed 
up,  and  that  an  estimate  was  prepared,  Covering  the 
amount  which  was  ultimately  spent  ? — The  next  minute 
on  the  subject  is  29tli  May,  1874 — 

“ The  Secretary  stated  that,  he  had  ordered  additional 
works  (which  the  architect  had  reported  to  be  necessary)  to 
be  at  once  proceeded  with.” 

1294.  Is  there  any  minute  to  show  whether  that 
report  by  the  architect  was  in  writing? — No. 

1295.  The  Navan  school,  which  was  to  have  been 
raised  from  its  fallen  condition,  according  to  the 


language  of  the  master,  now  appears  to  have  only  two 
boarders  and  ten  day  scholars — :what  salary  is  paid  to 
the  master?— £92  6s.  2d.  a year. 

1296.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  reported  that 
Carrickmacross  school,  was  then  in  a ruinous  condition 
and  they  also  reported  the  want  of  visitation  on  the 
part  of  the  visitors,  who  were  the  Lord  Primate,  the 
Yice-Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Cloglier,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 
Were  not  some  of  those  visitors  appointed  by  the  deed 
of  foundation,  members  of  your  Board? — They  com- 
prised two  of  the  Clarc-street  Commissioners. 

1297.  Did  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  cause  any 
visitation  to  be  made  of  this  school  since  1857  ? — No. 

1298.  Were  any  sums  expended  since  1S57  for  the 
purpose  of  making  repairs  at  Carrickmacross  ? — We 
have  no  funds  whatsoever  belonging  to  that  school. 

1299.  With  regard  to  Clonakilty  school,  the  Com-, 
missioners  of  1857  say  it  is  remarkable  that  you  should 
return  that  school  on  your  list,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  endowed.  Have  you  ceased  to  return  Clonakilty 
as  an  endowed  school?— We  have  sent  forms  there  to 
be  filled  up,  but  latterly  they  have  been  returned  from 
the  Post  Office  marked  “Gone  away,”  “ No  school,” 
and  so  forth. 

1300.  Did  the  Commissioners  not  conceive  it  then 
duty,  having  sent  their  forms,  to  direct  inquiries  as 
to  wliat  had  become  of  the  school? — Nothing  was 
done. 

1301.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  present  master  of 
Clonmel  school? — Mr.  Hutchinson. 

1302.  Was  he  master  in  1857  ? — No  ; he  has  been 
newly  appointed. 

1303.  I see  there  is  £748  16s.  8c/.  cash  to  the  credit 
of  Clonmel  school. — There  was,  on  the  ,31st  of  De- 
cember, 1878. 

1304.  With  respect  to  Eyrecourt  school,  county 
Galway;  it  appeared  that  the  founder  left  a sum  of 
£700 

“ For  the  founding  of  a charity  school  at  Eyrecourt  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  such  poor  children  of  the 
parish  of  Donanaghta  as  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  John  Eyre, 
esq.,  the  minister  of  that  parish,  or  their  successors, 
should  think  fit.-’ 

The  Commissioners  of  1857  reported  that — 

“ Instead  of  being  a school  for  the  poor,  and  therefore 
one  giving  an'education  adapted  to  their  wants,  it  was  from 
the  commencement  made  a classical  school.” 

And  they  went  on  to  say — 

11  It  followed  from  the  neglect  of  the  Trustees  and 
Commissioners  that  the  direction  of  the  testator  as  to  its 
being  a charity,  that  is  to  say,  a free  school,  was  disregarded ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  free  scholars  are  received  into  it.” 

Can  you  tell  me,  from  any  correspondence  or  discus- 
sion which  'came  to  your  notice,  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners ever  made,  since  1857,  any  attempt  to  follow 
out  this  suggestion,  and  to  turn  their  Eyrecourt  school 
into  a free  school  ? — The  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  this  school  are 
very  trifling,  only  £440  6s.  9c/.  Government  Stock, 
the  interest  of  which  would  be  payable  to  the 
mastei',  minus  the  rent  of  the  premises,  £4  12s.  4</. 
per  annum,  which  Mr.'  Eyre,  of  Eyrecourt  Castle,  is 
entitled  to. 

1305.  Does  a school  exist  there  now? — No,  for 
there  is  no  master.  The  former  master  resigned  about 
a year  ago. 

1306.  You  still  retain  the  premises  and  pay  rent  for 
them? — Mr.  Eyre,  I think,  has  somebody  in  them,  but 
we  have  to  pay  the  rent. 

1307.  Did  the  Commissioners  take  any  steps  in 
consequence  of  the  master’s  resignation  ? — it  has  been 
under  consideration  whether  or  not  that  school  should 
be  put  into  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  but 
nothing  has  been  decided  as  yet. 

1308.  In  1857  the  Commissionei's  noticed  the  con- 
dition of  Kilkenny  Grammar  School  as  very  unsatis- 
factory both  as  regarded  attendance  and  inspection. 
Do  you  know  whether  any  inspection  of  Kilkenny 
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school  lias  been  made  ordirected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  since  1857 ? — None  whatever. 

1309.  Have  they  written  t.o  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  ? — We  sent  half-yearly  forms 
which  were  returned  filled  up,  and  we  have  filed 
them.  Those  forms  contain  a space  for -general  ob- 
servations by  the  master  of  the  school,  and  it  is  open 
to  him  to-  make  any  observations  which  may  occur  to 
him. 

1310.  When  the  master  has  made  any  observations 
has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  Commissioners  to  ask 
him  to  make  a general  report  on  the  school,  or  to  point 
out  its  condition  ? — I think  not.  W e have  no  funds 
at  all  belonging- -to  many  of  the  schools.  We  merely 
send  them  the  returns. 

1311.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  you  any  control  whatever 
over  Kilkenny  school  ? — I rather  think  the  Commis- 
sioners have  no  control  over  it.  The  control  we  have 
over  many  of  the  schools  on  our  list  is  merely  nominal. 
I suppose  there  would  be  a visitatorial  power. 

1312.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Tliey  have  the  ordi- 
nary visitatorial  power-  as  to  all  schools  ? — Yes,  but 
they  have  no  funds. 

1313.  But  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  send  and  inspect  the  school,  and  point  out 
whatever  defects  they  find? — They  have  no  inspectors. 

1314.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  aware 
that  they  have  power  to  charge  the  expenses  of  the 
visitation  as  part  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Board,  to  make  orders  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  schools,  and  to  proceed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  compel  obedience  to  those  orders  ? — I am  sure  that 
is  quite  correct. 

1315.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — None  of  those  things 
have  been  done  with  regard  to  Kilkenny  School  ? — No. 

131G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  there  been 
any  representation  made  to  your  Board  of  the  condi- 
tion of  ICinsale  Endowed  School  since  1857  ? — I think 
Kinsale  School  has  passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  altogether.  The  Corporation  of  Kinsale 
have  the  entire  management  of  it. 

1317.  Have  the  Commissioners  made  any  attempt 
to  call  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale  to  account  I—1 There 
was  a letter  written  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  some 
■official  there,  about.  Kinsale  School,  <but  there  was 
nothing  further  done. 

1318.  Forms  were  sent  by  our  secretary  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  Kinsale  Endowed  School,  and  re- 
turned from  the  Post  office  with  an  endorsement  that 
the  school  was  in  ruins.  They  were  then  sent  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman,  from  whose  replies  I find  that 
the  premises  were  fee-simple  property,  that  the  house 
was  formerly  kept  in  repair  by  the  schoolmaster,  but 
that  it  is  now  a hopeless  min,  hardly  anything  left 
but  bare  walls.  The  school,  it  appears,  was  endowed 
by  Lord  de  Clifford,  with  an  annuity  of  £30  Irish,  in 
addition  to  the  house  and  premises.  Did  the  Com- 
missioners, since  1857,  make  any  inquiry  as  to  what 
has  become  of  this  £30  a year? — No. 

1319.  The  Lismore  school  was  founded  by  Lord 
Cork,  and  endowed  as  a free  school  under  his  will, 
in  1642.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  reported  that 
there  were  then  no  pupils,  and  had  not  been  any 
since  1851 ; and  they  also  reported  that  vigilance  at 
an  earlier  period  on  the  part  of  your  Board 

“ Would  have  prevented  the  master  converting  a free 
school  into  a private  cue,  and  denying  the  right  of  free 
pupils  to  be  admitted.” 

Have  the  Commissioners,  since  1857,  taken  any  steps, 
hy  visitation  or  otherwise,  to  insist  on  this  being 
opened  as  a free  school  ? — We  have  had  returns  from 
that  school  since  1857. 

1320.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  Commissioners 
taking  any  steps  to  insist  on  this  being  carried  on  as 
a free  school  ?— No. 

1321.  The  return  furnished  to  us  from  the  school 
'shows  that  the  average  attendance  during  the  current 
year  was  thirty,  the  number  on  the  roll,  forty,  of 
whom’  thirty-five  are'  boarders,  and  five  are  day 
scholars ; and  that  this  school,  which  was  intended 


to  be  a free  school,  has  no  free  scholars  ?-— This  is  one 
of  those  schools  the  funds  of  which  are  not  under  our 
control. 

1322.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  to 
allow  those  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  you  have 
no  funds,  to  take  their  own  course,  without  exercising 
the  power  of  visitation  ?-— There  have  been  no  visita- 
tions or i anything  of  that  kind  of  those  schools  by  our 
Board  ; nothing  but  the  sending  of  the  returns  to  be 
filled  up,  and  filing  them  when  they  come  back. 

1323.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — To  what  number  of 
schools  do  you  send  returns?— Thirty-seven. 

1324.  Name  them  ? — Armagh,  Banagher,  Carysfort, 
Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  Mullagh- 
more,  King’s  Island,  Townawilly,  Ballymena,  Elphin, 
Tuam,  Athlone,  Ballyroan,  Bandon,  Benbawn, 
Betaglistown,  Carrickmacross,  Charleville,  Clonakilty, 
Clonmel,  Bishop  Crowe’s,  Dundalk,  Kilbricken,  Kil- 
kenny, Kilworth,  Kinsale,  Lifford,  Lismore,  MidletOn, 
Navan,  New  Ross,  Rathviffy,  Tullyvin,  Youghal,  and 
Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

1325.  With  regard  to  New  Ross  school,  the  Com- 
missioners of  1S57  reported  that  it  was  generally 
believed  in  the  town  that  the  endowment  had  been 
encroached  upon  by  neighbouring  proprietors,  but  that 
the  description  of  the  premises  in  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  afford  Ihe  means 
of  tracing  out  the  boundaries.  Has  there  been  any- 
thing done  since  1857  by  the  Commissioners,  with  a 
view  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  this  property,  or 
saving  it  from  further  encroachment  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  anything. 

1326;  What  is  the  Kilbricken  school  ? — It  is  a very 
flourishing  and  useful  school  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board.  It  is  considered  the  tenantry  school 
on  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan • estate. 

1327.  There  appears  to  have  been  a difference  of 
opinion,  prior  to  1857,  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergymen  with. regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  in  that  school, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  difference  the  numbers  had 
fallen  off.  Were  any  steps  taken,  on  the  subject  of 
these  differences,  by  your  Board?— They  made  a strict 
rule  that  there  should  be  no  religious  instruction  there 
which  would  prevent  pupils  attending  or  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  school.  For  some  time  past  a master 
and  mistress,  who  have  brought  the  school  to  great 
perfection,  as  a tenantry  school,  have  had  the  charge 
of  it. 

1328.  The  Mullaghmore  school,  county  Armagh, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  Armagh  school 
estate?— Yes. 

1329.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  regretted  that  it 
should  have  been  placed  under  the  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  an  exclusive  body  like  the  Church  Education 
Society.  Have  the  Commissioners  of  Education  since 
1857  done  anything  to  alter  that  state  of  things  or  to 
place  this  tenantry  school  under  the  National  board  ? 
— No;  that  matter  was  considered,  but  it  was 
thought,  after  all,  that  it  would  be  a disadvantage, 
as  it  would  cut  it  off,  I believe,  from  the  benefits  of 
the  intermediate  Education  Act,  and  it  is  rather  a 
good  school. 

1330.  Dp  to  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act,  in  the  year  1878,  the  school  continued, 

, contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1857,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education. 
Society  ? — It  was  a tenantry  school  of  ours.  I never 
knew  that  it  was  under  the  inspection  or  control  of 
the  Church  Education  Society.  I don’t  think  the 
Board  would,  encourage  inspection  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  at  all. 

1331.  Did  anyone  inspect  the  school  to  your  know- 
ledge?—No,  we  have  no  inspection— we  admit  that. 

1332.  Dr.  Hart. — When,,  so  far  as  yon  know,  did 
anybody  inspect  it,  i— We  have  heard  from  the  master 
there  that  there  has  been  an  inspection.  ■ 

- 1333.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— ^ What  inspection  did  lie 
state  was  made?-- -I  think  he  sometimes  ^reported 
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visits  by  an  inspector  of  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

1334.  This  school  is  the  property  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  schoolmaster  is  paid  by  them? — Yes. 

1335.  There  is  no  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  ? 
— There  is  not';  but  if  the  school  wanted  repairing  or 
cleaning,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  Colonel  M'Clintock, 
the  late  agent,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  school 
and  occasionally  went  to  see  it,  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Board. 

1336.  Apart  from  any  casual  interest  a gentleman 
might  take,  were  there  any  general  instructions  for 
periodical  inspection  of  that  school  by  the  agent,  issued 
by  your  Board  ? — No. 

1337.  The  repairs,  and  salary  of  the  master,  of  that 
school  are  paid  for  out  of  the  Armagh  estate  ? — Yes. 

1338.  And  it  still  continues  under  the  inspection 
and  control  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

1339.  I understood  you  to  say  so  a few  minutes  ago  ? 
— As  well  as  I remember,  the  master  there  might  have 
occasionally  reported  that  the  school  had  been  in- 
spected by  the  Church  Education  Society’s  inspector  ; 
but  we  don’t  want,  and  never  asked,  that  it  should  be 
done. 

1340.  I suppose  you  arc  astonished  to  hear  that  it 
was  reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  1857  to  be 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society? — I think  it  is  not  correct  to  say  “control.” 

1341.  Where  is  Bathvilly  school  ? — In  the  county 
Carlow. 

1342.  That  school  was  endowed  in  1814,  under  the 
will  of  Benjamin  D’lsrael,  to  educate  poor  children 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathvilly.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  1857  reported  that  it  was  then  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  they 
remarked, — 


“ I here  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  will  to  make  these 

schools  exclusive We  think  that  the  placing 

non-exclusive  schools  under  the  inspection  of  an  exclusive 
society,  is  an  objectionable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners.” 


Did  the  Commissioners,  since  1857,  take  any  steps  to 
remove  the  Bathvilly  school  from  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

1343.  In  1857,  there  was  a very  strong  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  Boyal 
Schools  had  not  to  an  adequate  extent  the  character  of 
free  schools.  Is  there  anything  on  the  minutes  of 
your  Board  to  show  that  they  endeavoured  to  have 
the  free  places  increased? — The  Board  was  very 
anxious  to  encourage  the  admission  of  free  pupils  at 
all  their  schools,  and  particularly  at  the  Boyal  Schools, 
and  they  were  also  very  anxious  that  they  should  be 
useful  as  day  schools,  and  that  the  charges  for  day  boys 
should  be  moderate. 

1344.  Is  there  anything  on  the  minutes,  since  1857, 
showing  any  decisive  action  by  your  Board  to  enforce 
an  adequate  number  of  free  places  in  the  Boyal 
Schools? — I don’t  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
since  1857  that  it  was  decided  there  should  be  ten 
free  scholars  at  Armagh. 

1345.  Dr.  Hart.— That  was  in  1846.  Has  there 
been  anything  done  since,  with  a view  of  enforcing  in 
any  way  the  admission  of  free  pupils?— I don’t  know 
whether  the  Commissioners  would  have  the  power  to 
enforce  it. 

1346.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — They  have  the 
power  “to  provide  and  maintain  free  scholars”? 
— Yes. 

1347.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy.—  Since  1857,  as  I 
understand,  there  has  been  only  one  visitation  at 
Cavan  school?— Yes,  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Gray. 

1348.  In  1857,  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
there  was  a prima  facie  case  made  out  for  a visitation 
bemg  at  once  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  then  unsatisfactory  state  of 
Cavan  school  arose  from  misconduct  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  that  the  Commissioners  should 


again  take  into  consideration  the  facts  disclosed  at  the 
former  visitation.  Was  any  visitation  held  in  con- 
sequence of  that  report  by  the  Commissioners?— I think 
not. 

1349.  The  Commissioners  have  not  the  power  of 
appointing  or  dismissing  the  masters  of  Boyal  Schools  ? 
— No. 

1350.  Would  it  not  be  in  their  power  to  hold  a 
visitation  and  represent  to  the  Crown  the  misconduct 
of  a master? — It  would  be  in  the  power  of  our 
Board,  I think,  to  get  rid  of  any  master  who  mis- 
behaved. I am  quite  sure,  a very  long  time  ago,  they 
dismissed  one. 

1351.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — With  regard 
to  the  masters  of  the  Boyal  Schools,  who  hold  by 
patent,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  their  patent  is 
during  good  behaviour,  but  that  your  Commissioners 
are  the  visitors  for  their  schools.  Do  you  know  any 
instance  of  any  representation  being  made  to  the 
Government  with  a view  to  having  a patent  recalled? 
— Yes,  in  the  case  of  Banagher  school. 

1352.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — Was  that  the  case 
in  which  a visitation  was  threatened  and  the  master 
resigned  ? — It  was. 

1353.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  remember? . 

That  is  the  only  one. 

1354.  Mr.  Joyce,  the  present  master,  holds  by 
patent  ? — I think  so. 

1355.  The  Commissioners  in  1857  recommended— 

“That  an  English  and  commercial  education  should  be 

supplied  in  a department  of  the  Royal  schools  especially 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  at  a charge  not  exceeding  £6  for 
day  scholars.” 

Was  anything  done  to  cany  out  that  suggestion?— 

I don’t  remember  there  was  anything  specially  done 
except  the  foundation  of  the  December  English  ex- 
aminations. 

1356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Bead  the 

minute  of  the  27th  of  May,  1870,  as  to  the  charges 
for  day  boys  ? 

“ Several  half-yearly  returns  from  the  schools  having  been 
examined,  and  a long  discussion  having  arisen  on  the  charges 
specially  for  the  daily  pupils,  and  the  small  number  of  day- 
boys at  the  schools,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  do 
write  to  the  respective  masters  stating  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  is,  that  £ 10  per  annum,  the  maximum,  is 
too  high  a charge  to  be  made,  at  a well  endowed  school,  for 
day  boys,  and  expressing  surprise  that  in  towns  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  is  so  small,  and  to  request  the  masters  to 
give  suggestions  as  to  how  these  schools  may  be  made  more 
available  for  the  middle  classes  as  day  schools.” 

1357.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  a notification  to 
that  effect  sent  to  each  of  the  different  masters  ? — Yes. 

1358.  Were  there  answers  received  from  them? — 
Yes.  I find  in  the  minutes  of  the  24th  of  June, 
1870— 

“ The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  replies  of  the  dif- 
ferent Royal  school  masters  to  the  circulars  sent  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  subject  of  school  charges.” 

1359.  Was  any  action  taken  subsequently? — There 
certainly  was  action  taken  after  that.  This  minute 
(26  April,  1872),  refers  to  Armagh  school : — 

“ Read  a letter  from  Mr.  Moore  Morgan,  master  of  Ar- 
magh Royal  school,  stating  that  from  want  of  sufficient  class 
room,  and  other  accommodation,  he  had  been  obliged  to  de- 
cline to  receive  several  pupils,  both  resident  and  daily ; that 
being  aware  of  the  feeling  of  the  Board  he  was  using  his 
best  endeavours  to  increase  the  number  of  daily  pupils,  and 
that  with  that  object  in  view  he  had  determined  to  reduce  the 
charge  (the  maximum)  from  ten  guineas  per  annum  to  eight 
guineas  per  annum  for  daily  pupils,  and  praying  that  addi- 
tional class  rooms,  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  should 
be  erected.” 

1360.  Is  the  amount  payable  as  fees  by  day  scholars 
an  item  in  the  returns  furnished  to  your  Board  by  the 
school-masters? — Certainly. 

1361.  And  therefore  your  Commissioners  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  charge  by  the  head 
master  of  Armagh  for  day  pupils? — Yes;  both 
boarders  and  daily  pupils. 
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1362.  Lord.  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Was  there  any 
reduction  in  consequence  of  the  minute  of  27th  May, 
1870  ?— I think  all  the  masters  replied  stating  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 

1363.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — The  masterat  Armagh 
appears  to  have  made  a nominal  reduction  to  six 
guineas,  and  to  have  charged  extra  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary subjects — such  as  Greek  and  Latin — in  order  to 
get  over  the  effect  of  the  reduction.  Dungannon 
returns  that  its  charge  for  day  scholars  is  £10  a year, 
but  the  master  said  that  he  has  had  them  at  £4  a 
year.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  any  remonstrances  have  been  addressed  to  the 
master  of  Dungannon  school  on  the  subject  of  his 
charges  to  day  pupils  £ — Quite  recently  he  sent 
returns  stating  something  to  the  effect  you  have 
mentioned,  and  Dr.  Kyle  sent  them  back  to  him  to 
alter,  or  at  least  to  explain,  and  he  did  add  something 
more,  with  a view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Board. 

1364.  It  appears  now  that  notwithstanding  what 
he  did,  he  is  charging  £10  a year  for  day  scholars'? — 
He  should  not  do  that. 

1365.  Did  Dr.  Kyle  bring  that  before  the  Board  ? 
— No  ; he  sent  the  return  back  to  have  it  altered. 

1366.  With  respect  to  Enniskillen.  The  head 
master  returns  the  fees  for  day  scholars  as  being  from 
four  guineas  to  £10 ? — Yes. 

1367.  He  does  charge,  in  some  cases,  ten  guineas? — 
That,  is  for  an  advanced  education.  You  could 
scarcely  expect  to  give  a boy  such  an  education 
cheaper. 

1368.  At  Baphoe  I find  the  head  master  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  and  charges  his  day  scholars  eight 
guineas  ; and  at  Cavan  it  is  from  six  guineas  to  eight 
guineas? — That  is  so. 

1369.  Mr.  Wilsox.- — In  his  report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1857,  Mr.  Murland  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  did  not  seem  to  possess 
any  proper  power  of  leasing,  and  he  recommended 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  estates  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  ample  leasing  powers.  Do 
you  know  whether  after  that  report  any  leases  were 
in  fact  made  to  the  tenants  on  the  Royal  school 
estates? — I think  not.  I do  not  think  there.  are  any 
leases  at  all  on  the  Royal  school  estates,  except  one 
of  a tenement  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 

1370.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  aware 
the  Commissioners  have  large  statutable  powers  of 
leasing  ? — I think  they  could  not  make  leases  beyond 
twenty-one  years. 

1371.  Mr.  Wilsox. — They  never  exercised  any  of 
those  powers  ? — They  were  never  asked  for  leases. 

137 2.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Murland  recommended 
that  leases  should  be  given  to  the  tenants? — I never 
knew  a case  where  they  applied. 

1373.  What  is  the  gross  rental  of  the  Dungannon 
estate  at  present? — £1,729  Is.  8c?.,  not  including 
the  bog. 

1374.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1832,  the  estate,  ex- 
clusive of  the  bog,  was  valued  at  £1,439  9s.  9c?.? — I 
think  a valuation  was  made.  The  bog  is  worth  more 
than  £200  a year. 

1375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — 1832  was  a 
very  disturbed  period  ? — Yes ; the  value  has  very  much 
increased  since  then. 

1376.  Mr.  Wii.sox. — Do  you  know  that  the  Go- 
vernment valuation  of  the  estate  is  only  £1,046? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that.  I am  sure  the  estate  is  not  ex- 
travagantly let,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I think  it 
has  improved  in  value. 

1377.  Allowances  were  made  on  this  estate  for  bad 
seasons  from  1846  to  1852? — Yes ; very  large  allow- 
ances. 

1378.  Were  there  any  arrears  afterwards  struck  off 
on  that  estate  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  were  large 
arrears  at  the  time.  There  are  none  now — at  least 
very  little. 

1379.  With  regai’d  to  the  Armagh  estate,  Mr.  Mur- 


land reported  in  1857  that  it  was  let  at  its  full  value 
coiristent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  tenants? — Yes. 

1380.  Mr.  Murland  further  reported  that  the  houses 
and  farms  of  those  tenants  who  were  much  in  arrear 
were  in  a bad  state.  Since  that  time  have  any  of  those 
arrears  been  remitted  ? — I think  not ; there  are  none 
now.  We. allowed  discount  to  those  who  paid  up  their 
arrears. 

1381.  Mr.  Murland  in  his  report  stated  that  up  to 
the  1st  May,  1856,  the  arrears  amounted  to  £2,600  ?-  — 
The  only  arreai-s  clue  up  to  the  1st  November,  1877, 
the  date  of  the  last  account  furnished  to  us,  amounted 
to  £10  2s.  0^c?. 

1382.  The  l’ental  of  the  Enniskillen  estate  is  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Murland  as  £2,142  12s.  11c?.? — The 
rental  on  the  1st  November,  1877,  was  £2,157  8s.  2c?. 
It  is  substantially  the  same. 

1383.  When  was  the  valuation  of  that  made? — A 
long  time  ago. 

1384.  Does  the  constabulary  barracks  still  exist  on 
the  Euniskillen  school  estate  ? — I do  not  think  it  is 
there  now. 

1385.  There  was  a large  amount  of  arrears  on  that 
estate? — There  was  a large  .amount ; but  the  late 
Master  Lyle,  who  took  a great  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  and  was  also  a very  good  judge  of  such 
questions  (being  the  Master  who  specially  attended  to 
those  matters),  suggested  to  the  Board  that  the  arrears 
should  be  wiped  out,  which  was  done. 

1386.  Mr.  Murland  also  reported  that  the  estate  re- 
quired draining? — The  agent  has  been  attending  to 
that. 

1387.  Did  he  charge  sums  in  his  account  for  drain- 
ing?— He  has  looked  after  it  lately,  and  charged 
whatever  outlay  there  was. 

1388.  Mr.  Murland  also  stated  that  from  1847  to 
1850  some  of  the  tenants  left  their  farms,  and  sold  their 
good  will  to  the  adjoining  tenants  ? — Yes. 

1389.  So  they  had  a tenant-right  or  good  will  on 
the  estate  ? — Yes. 

1390.  Were  you  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Cavan  school  estate,  Mr.  Murland  wrote — 

“ Before  any  improvement  can  be  expected  on  this  estate 
some  arrangements  must  be  made  for  reducing  the  large  ar- 
rears hanging  over  so  many  of  the  tenants.  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted,  which  I have 
pointed  out  in  my  report  on  the  Enniskillen  school  estate  ; 
but  whether  that  plan  or  some  other  be  adopted,  nothing, 
I think,  can  be  clearer  than  that  while  a tenant  feels  him- 
self liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  a large 
arrear  of  rent,  lie  will  neither  improve  his  land  nor  pay  any 
rent  he  can  avoid”? 

— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1391.  Were  those  arrears  remitted? — I cannot 
say ; but  there  is  a large  arrear  over  the  estate  at 
present. 

1392.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  Raplioe  estate  ? 
—The  rental  in  1877  was  £523  18s.  9c?. 

1 393.  Then  ithadbeenincreasedfrom£495 11s.  11c?., 
at  which  it  was  returned  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

1394.  I see  that  it  was  valued  by  Messrs.  Sherrard, 
Brassington,  and  Greene,  at  £954  7s.  5c?.,  Irish  cur- 
rency, in  1816? — I think  so.  That  is  the  date  of  the 
maps  we  have. 

1395.  From  1844  to  1855,  1 find  that  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  estate  was  very  little  over  one  year’s  rent ; 
are  you  aware  whether  the  arrears  which  then  accrued 
have  been  carried  on  against  that  estate? — I cannot 
say  ; but  there  is  a large  arrear  at  present  amounting 
to  £1,941  11s.  1 He?. 

1396.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  arrears  due  at 
the  time  the  present  agent  was  appointed? — The 
earliest  rental  I have  here  is  that  up  to  November, 
1874.  That  shows  an  arrear  due  on  1st  November, 
1873,  of  £1,778  16s.  ljc?.  The  present  agent  had  been 
only  a short  time  appointed  then. 

1397.  You  have  not  remitted  any  of  the  arrears  of 
rent  on  the  Baphoe  estate? — I think  not ; they  have 
been  carried  on  against  the  tenants. 

1398.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  inspected  this 
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estate  since  the  inspection  by  Mr.  Mluiand?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of ; the  agent  is  there. 

1399.  Does  he  make  any  return  of  the  state  of  the 
property  ? — No ; he  may,  perhaps,  write  a letter  with 
his  accounts,  mentioning,  very  shortly,  any,  matters  to 
which  he  wishes  to  call  attention — nothing  very 
elaborate  or  lengthened. 

1400.  Would  there  be  any  use  in  increasing  the 
rent  on  this  property,  when  you  cannot  even  get  the 
present  rents  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  the  least 
use ; I think  the;  Commissioners  would  be  very  slow 
to  increase  rents,  unless  there  were  some  very  good 
grounds  for  it,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  either 
palatable  or  desirable  on  this  property. 

1401.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  this 
arrear  should  be  remitted  ? — Very  much  better.  We 
have  always  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  Raplioe  property,  because  it  was  so  hard  to 
get  an  agent.  It  may  have  been  suggested  to  the 
Commissioners  that  by  striking  off  these  arrears  they 
would  get  the  property  into  better  order,  but  I am 
not  certain  whether  it  was. 

1402.  You  stated  the  Commissioners  never  went 
down  there — did  the  tenants  come  up  to  the  office  ? — 
Occasionally  a tenant  comes  tip  and  presents  himself 
at  the  office ; but  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
We  tell  them  to  go  home  and  write  a statement  of 
their  case,  and  we  refer  that  to  the  agent  for  his 
report,  and  then  the  whole  thing  is  sent  to  the  Board. 

1403.  They  have  never  seen-  their  landlords ; in 
fact,  I believe  they  have  had  protracted  discussions 
as  to  whether  they  had  landlords  ? — All  the  tenants, 
as  far  as  I have  heard,  are  glad  to  be  tenants  to  the 
Commissioners ; they  hold  under  a public  body,  and 

. think  that  is  as  good  as  a lease. 

1404.  How  did  it  happen  that  this  property  got 
into  such  a state  of  lawlessness,  as  was  described  by 
Mr.  Murland  ? — I think  a great  deal  of  that  was  owing 

, to  illicit  distillation.  It  is  a large  tract  of  country, 
about  8,000  acres,  and  nearly  7,000  of  that  is 
mountain. 

1405.  Mi-.  Murland  reported  that  on  the  Navan 
and  Ballyroan  property,  Mr.  Ilawkesworth  was  the 
only  tenant  who  held  by  lease,  and  that  his  lease  was 
to  expire  in  1857  ? — I believe  so. 

1406.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Murland  that  there 
should  be  a renewal  of  his  lease  made  to  Mr.  Hawkes- 
wortli,  was  that  done  ? — I believe  so,  Richard  Hawkes- 
worth  holds  at  present. 

1407.  The  Commissioners  had  always  confidence  in 
the  masters  as  to  expending  money  in  repairs  ? — Yes, 
but  where  there  were  large  repairs  the  architect  would 
be  consulted. 

1408.  But  as  to  the  ordinary  repairs? — Ordinary  re- 
pairsof  £30  or  £40,  if  the  master  had  estimates  carefully 
prepared,  I think  we  would  be  satisfied  that  he  would 
see  properly  done,  and  that  the  estimates  were  not 
exorbitant. 

1409.  They  had  the  same  confidence  in  Dr.  Steele 
as  in  the  other  masters  of  schools? — Dr.  Steele’s 
case  was  different,  he  laid  out  several  thousand  pounds. 

1410.  Read  the  minute  of  May  30th,  1868,  on 
the  subject? — 

“ The  Secretary  laid  or.  the  table  a report  in  reference  to 
the  entire  case  and  the  expenditure  at  Portora  school-house, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  held  November  30th, 
1867.  Report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  memorial  and  state- 
ment of  account  of  expenditure  made  by  him  without  any 
sanction  of  the  Board,  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Steele,  and  of  the  expenditure  made  during  the  same  period 
by  the  Commissioners,  viz.  : — from  July,  1857  to  1867. 
On  Mr.  Steele’s  appointment  in  June,  1857,  as  master  of 
Enniskillen  Royal  School  it  was  urged  upon  the  Com- 
missioners by  Mr.  Steele  that  certain  repairs  for  which  he 
forwarded  an  estimate,  amounting  to  £353  19s.  6 d.  should  be 
at  once  undertaken,  and  these  works  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a kitchen  range,  amount  £35,  approved  of  by  the 
Board,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  during  the  approaching 
vacation.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1S57,  Mr.  Steele 
and  a member  of  the  Board  who  visited  the  school  premises 


urged  so  strongly  on  the  Commissioners  the  necessity  of 
further  works  at  Portora,  that  it  was  ordered,  that  an  esti- 
mate be  procured,  and  this  estimate  amounting  to  £1  620 
was  submitted  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the  Board;  and  it 

wasresolv'ed  that  the  works  should  beproeeeded  with  from  time 

to  time  according  as  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  permit;  Mr.  Steele,  however,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  completion  without  delay  of  the  whole  of 
'these  works,  sO  approved  of  by  the  Board,  was  necessary 
ordered  their  execution  to  be  at  once  commenced,  making 
himself  liable  to  the  contractor,  to  whom  the  Board,  from 
time  to  time,  paid  instalments,  and  finally  in  February 
1860,  Mi\  Steele  received  from  the  Commissioners  the  balance 
of  the  entire  contract  for  £1,620,  as  approved  by  the  Board 
and  this  matter  was  fully  closed,  the  sum  of  about  £2  000 
having  been  up  to  that  time  paid  by  the  Commissioners 
pursuant  to  estimates  and  contracts  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  them.  On  the  13th  January,  1860,  Mr.  Steele 

forwarded  to  the.  Commissioners  a memorial  stating  that  very 
extensive  and  valuable  works  from  time  to  time,  between  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  master  and  of  forwarding  the  said 
memorial  (being  the  same  period  during  which  payment  of 
the  said  £2,000  had  been  so  made  by  the  Board)  had  been 
ordered  by  him  and  had  been  executed  at  a cost  to  himself 
of  £3,962  3s.  2d.,  and  praying  that  repayment  thereof 
might  be  made  to  him.  Very  considerable  discussion  arose 
upon  this  memorial  in  consequence  of  the  entire  of  this  out- 
lay having  been  incurred  by  Mr.  Steele  solely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  without  any  knowledge  or  approval 
thereof  by  the  Board.  It  appeared  , however  that  some  of 
these  unauthorized  works,  so  made  under  Mr.  Steele’s  di- 
rections, were  of  undoubted  value  to  the  establishment,  and 
the  architect  of  the  Board  was  accordingly  directed  to 
examine  the  details  and  to  report  thereon.  Acting  on  the 
report  of  the  architect,  the  Commissioners  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1860,  consented  to  pay  to  Mr.  Steele  £1,666 
9s.  1 Id.  as  certified  by  the  said  architect  to  be  the  value  of 
permanent,  substantial  repairs,  declining  to  pay  the  balance, 
£2,295  1 3s.  3d.  of  the  amount  claimed  by  Mr.  Steele,  and  the 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  express  to  Mr.  Steele  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  great  expenditure 
made  by  him,  and  to  warn  him  that  any  future  such  ex- 
penditure must  fall  solely  on  himself,  as  the  Commissioners 
would  not  pay  for  any  works  but  those  which  might  be  pre- 
viously sanctioned  or  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Lyle, 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  the  establishment,  and  who 
took  a very  active  part  in  the  discussion,  .undertook  to  ex- 
amine all  the  papers  and  to  draught  the  resolution,  a copy 
of  which  is  appended  hereto.  The  substance  of  this  re- 
solution had  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Steele,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  him  in  a letter  bearing  date,  2 1st  February, 
1860,  a copy  of  which  is  also  appended  to  this  report.  In 
reference  to  the  memorial  and  account  now  submitted  by  Mr. 
Steele,  it  is  to  be  remarked  it  is  for  repayment  of  £4,901 
1 9x.  4 d.  for  the  execution  of  works  that  never  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  and  of  which  sum  the 
Board  had  by  their  resolution  of  the  4th  February,  I860, 
already  refused  to  pay',  £2,295  1 3s.  3 cl.  of  the  sum  then 
applied  for.  It  is  presumed  that  the  excess,  of  the  present 
claim  £4,901  19s.  id.  over  and  above  the  said  £2,295 
13s.  3 d.,  has  been  incurred  since  such  refusal  on  the 
4th  February,  I860,  but  the  accounts  furnished  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Steele  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Patterson,  C.E.,  do  not  give 
the  date  of  a single  item  of  expenditure  which  extends 
over  a period  of  ten  years,  viz.  : — from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Steele’s  appointment  up  to  the  present  date,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  report  that  during  the  same  period  of  ten  years, 
thesumspaid  by  the  Commissioners  for  works,  &c.,  at  Portora, 
amounted  to  a sum  of  upwards  of  £6,000,  viz.,  up  to  I860, 
£1,93S  IDs.  Gd„  ordered  by' the  Board;  4th  February,  1860, 
£1,666  9s.  I Id.,  special  grant  to  Mr.  Steele;  since  I860, 
£2,567  13s.  11c/.,  ordered  by  the  Board  ; total  £6, 1 73  3s. 
Ad. ; and  that  the  sum  now  claimed  by  Mr.  Steele  amounts 
to  £4,901  19s.  id.  ” 


The  particulars  of  the  £2,567  13s.  11c/.  are  set  out 
in  the  margin  of  the  minute,  thus  : — 


“ Cricket  ground, 
Infirmary, 

School-room,  . 
Architect’s  fees. 

Stream  wall, 

Drainage  at  Castlefield, 


£ s.  d. 
. 200  0 0 
419  9 7 
1,590  19  10 
186  15  6 
80  0 0 
90  9.  0 


£2,567  13  11  ” 


1411.  Does  not: Mr.  M'Curdy.  state  that  all  that  he 
certified  for  were  permanent  and  substantial  improve- 
ments done  at  Portora  ?— Yes. . 

1412.  Did  the  Board,  during  the  first  10|  years  that 
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Pi-.  Steele  was  master  of  Portora,  pay  anything  for 
ordinary  annual-repairs  1 — I think  not ; no. 

1413.  The  place  must  have  been  kept  in  repair  by 

someone! — Yes.  . . 

141 4.  Dr.  Steele  says  he  kept  it  in  repair.  Do  not 
you  thiuk  lie  should  be  paid  for  that?— It  seems  fail- 
enough,  but  still  he  should  expressly  show  what  the 
sums  were,  and  the  periods. 

1415.  Did  you  examine  the  account  yourself  that 
Dr.  Steele  furnished?— I did,  all  the  accounts. 

1416.  Did  you  not  ascertain  that  that  account  was 
perfectly  right,  except  a sum  of  £2  odd  ?— Oh,  yes,  he 
supported  it  with  vouchers. 

1417.  And,  notwithstanding  that,  the  Commissioners 
disallowed  him  this  large  sum?— The  Commissioners 
felt  he  had  been  very  liberally  treated  in  having  been 
repaid  a great  deal  of  money  he  expended  without 
their  sanction,  and  he  was  also  paid  up  the  back 
money  for  the  salary  of  an  assistant  master,  and,  in 
fact,  as  I have  read  to  you  the  figures,  he  got  a great 
deal  of  money. 

1418.  But  the  only  money  he  was  not  paid  was 
tliis  for  annual  repairs  ? — I think  so. 

1419.  Chairman. — There  are  four  schools  called  ten- 
antry schools— Townawilly,  on  the  Raphoe  school  estate, 
a school  on  the  Cappaghloughlin  estate,  King’s  Island 
on  the  Dungannon  school  estate,  and  Mullaghmore  on 
the  Armagh  school  estate.  The  Cappaghloughlin  school 
is  under  the  National  Board,  and  receives  a grant? — Yes. 

1420.  There  was  some  idea  of  putting  the  Armagh 
tenantry  school  under  the  National  Board? — There 
was,  but  it  has  not  been  done. 

1421.  Was  there  ever  any  proposal  to  put  thcTowna- 
willy  school  under  the  National  Board,  and  so  save  the 
funds  of  the  endowment,?— It  has  been  talked  of  lat- 
terly, and  it  is  possible  something  may  be  done. 

1422.  On  the  subject  of. the  fire  at  Banagher  school, 
were  any  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate its  cause,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  carelessness  ?— The  fire  was  purely  accidental. 
Our  agent  was  sent  there,  and  made  a report. 

1423.  You  spoke  of  some  maps  of  the  estate,  some 
surveys  which  you  have  ? — Yes. 

1424.  You  have  them  in  the  office  in  Clare-street  ? — 
Yes. 

' 1425.  Are  they  ever  referred  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  made  any  use  of? — They  would  be,  of 
course,  if  it  was  necessary,  but  I don’t  remember  any 
case  where  they  were  actually  brought  before  the 
Board.  If  an  agent  came  up  to  consult  the  secretary, 
and  get  instructions  from  him,  he  perhaps  would 
open  the  map  with  him. 

: 1426.  You  are*  aware  that  many  years  ago  there, 
were  encroachments  on  some  of  the.  estates  ? — It  is  so 
alleged,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  trace  these  matters. 

1427.  Do  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  see  that 
there  are  no  further  encroachments,  carefully  look 
over  the  maps  of  their  estates  ?— I don’t  know  that 
there  has  been  aiiy  looking  over  of  their  maps. 

1428.  I see  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1857  on 
the  Armagh  school,  a reply  by  the  Lord  Primate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  to  a memorial  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  On  the  question  of  free  scholars. 
That  Report  states  :— 

“ Ilis  Grace  also  showed  that  the  memorialists  were  mis- 


taken in  supposing  there  were  no  rules  as  to  the  admission 
of  the  free  boys,  inasmuch  as  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, in  1849,  on  the  appointment  of  the  present  master, 
had  made  regulations.” 

Amongst  other  things — 

“ There  shall  be  ten  free  boys.” 

Was  any  similar  instruction  given  to  the  other  masters 
on  their  appointments  ? — I think  not. 

1429.  We  have  evidence  before  us,  by  Dr.  Ring- 
wood  and  Dr.  Steele,  that  it  is  entirely  in  their  own 
discretion? — It  is  in  their  own  discretion,  but  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  Board  are  anxious  to 
encourage,  and  I think  they  are  anxious  themselves  to 
encourage,  the  admission  of  free  boys. 

1430.  There  were  no  special  instructions  given  on 
the  appointment  of  these  several  masters  ? — I think  not. 

1431.  Mr.  Wilson— Are  you  aware  that  there  was 
an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  with  a 
section,  reciting  the  want  of  good  school-houses  attached 
to  royal  endowments,  and  enacting  that  the  master 
may  charge  the  endowments  to  the  extent  of  one  and 
a-half  year’s  income  for  money  laid  out  by  him  in 
repairs  of  building  ? — I did  not  know  it. 

1432.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  master  to  consult 
the  Board  at  all  ? — There  has  been  nothing  of  that 
kind  for  a very  long  while,  and  I don’t  think  any  of 
them  would  attempt  it  now. 

1433.  With  reference  to  the  claim  of  Dr.  Steele, 
read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kyle, dated  1st  February, 1872? — 

“(No.!  8-250). 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
“1st  February,  1872. 

“Dear  Sir,— Your  circular,  setting;  forth  your  claims 
for  repayment  of  general  outlays  for  10|  years,  &c.  &c.,  was 
by  me  brought  before  a rather  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners.  A good  deal  of  time  was  occupied  in 
reference  to  it,  and  to  former  orders,  claims,  and  grants 
made  to  you.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  Com- 
missioners felt,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  granting  the 
prayer  of  your  memorial  for  a large  sum  of  money,  the  par- 
ticulars and  items  of  which  were  in  no  degree  specifically 
stated  or  set.  forth  by  you  in  such  claim  ; and  I was  ordered 
to  notify  that  should  you  again  bring  forward  a claim,  it 
must  be  supported  by  items  of  particulars  and  dates,  and 
vouched  by  documents  showing  that  payment  had  been  in  each 
case  made  by  you.” 

— That  was  a letter  from  the  Board. 

1434.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  that  letter  you  inves- 
tigated the  account  of  Dr.  Steele  afterwards? — Quite  so. 

1435.  Was  there  a further  letter  from  Dr.  Kyle, 
dated  27th  April,  1872?— Yes  ; as  follows  :— 

“ Dear  Sir, In  the  summons  for  yesterday’s  B ard  the 

case  of  your  present  claim  was  specially  noted,  and  1 fully 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  your  printed- 
memorial  and  letter, -and  I reported  that  the  schedules  for 
expenditure  which  you  forwarded  to  this  office  uere  ful  y 
supported  (with  the  exception  of  an  error,  in  extraction,  of 
£2  i 4s.  8 d , and  which  I had,  therefore,  deducted  from  your 
claim,  reducing  it  to  £1,42(1  7s.  8 d.),  by  the  vouchers  and 
receipts  that  you  had  transmitted,  and  which  had  been  care- 
fully investigated  in  this  office.” 

1436.  The  £1,426  7 s.  8 d.  was  actually  vouched  by 
you  ?— Oh,  it  was  vouched,  and  was  he  not  paid  any 
of  that  money  ? 

1437.  He  alleges,  not  a penny  ? — Oh,  of  course,  if 
he  says  so,  he  was  not. 


William  Blacker  Kyle,  examined. 


1438.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  son  of  the  late  secre- 
tary to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ?— Y es. 

1439.  Do  you  wish, to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commissioners? — It  appears  in  the  evidence  of  yester- 
day, as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  when^Mr. 
Fleming’s  salary  was  reduced  from  £125  to  £75  my 
father  made  ,£45  by  it..  That  leads  the  public  to  take 
i-ativer  a wrong  view  of  it.  When  Mr.  Quinn,  his  pre- 
decessor, .was  secretary  to  the  Commissioners  his  allow- 
ance for  office  and  clerk  was  £200,  and  liis  practice  was 
to  allow  his  clerk  £100,'  When  my  father  succeeded, 
liis  allowance  for  clerk  and  office  expenses  was  reduced 
to  £150,  aiicl  my  father  allowed  his  clerk  £75,  that  is 
half  of  the  £150.  When  this  clerk  Was  dismissed  Mr. 


Fleming  was  selected  from  about  sixty  candidates.  My 
father  commenced  his  salary  at  £60  aucl  soon  after 
raised  it  to  £75  : and  then  on  Mr.  Fleming  writing  to. 
him  to  ask  him  to  raise  his  salary,  he  went  on  raising; 
it  until  it  got  up  to  £125.  Then  Mr.  Fleming,  without, 
letting  my  father  know,  on  the  adyice  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  he  never  stated  to  my  father, ■■ 
memorialized  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  the  Com- 
missioners went  into  his  salary  and  made  him  a grant,  I 
think,  of  £100  on  that  occasion.  My  father  told  Mr. 
Fleming  if  the  Commissioners  felt  entitled  to  allow  him 
money  he  felt  hound  only  to  allow  him  half  the  olfico 
expenses,  £75  a year,  and  so  it  has  continued. 

(Adjourned  to  Monday  at  11.30  a.m.) 


April  5, 1876. 
Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Fleming. 


Mr.  William 
B.  Kyle. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


April  ta 879.  FIFTH  DAY— MONDAY,  APEIL  7,  1879  ; 11.30  o’Clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissionei-s’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Mr.  John 
M'Gurdy. 


Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  h.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  and 
Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary.  ’ 

Mr.  J ohn  M'Curdy  examined. 


1440.  Chairman. — You  are  architect  to  the  Clare- 
street  Commissioners  1 — Yes. 

1441.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post? — My 
connexion  with  the  Commissioners  commenced  in 
October,  1857. 

1442.  You  have  been  employed  on  all  improve- 
ments since  that  time  ? — On  all  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  on  large  repairs ; but  I had 
no  general  commission  to  inspect  the  premises  peri- 
odically or  to  look  to  them,  except  when  called  upon 
by  the  Secretary. 

1443.  You  were  paid  on  the  per-centage  system? — 
The  ordinary  five  per  cent,  commission  on  the  outlay. 

1444.  Wliat  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  you 
were  consulted  with  reference  to  Enniskillen  school  ? — 
In  October,  1857,  I received  a letter  from  Dr.  Kyle, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  late  Master  Lyle,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, also  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  meet 
him  at  Portora  Royal  School,  which  I did.  Mr. 
Porter,  another  Commissioner,  was  also  present.  I 
surveyed  all  the  buildings  in  company  with  those 
gentlemen,  and  took  general  notes  of  all  dilapidations 
and  also  measurements  for  plans.  I found  the  build- 
ings in  a very  bad  state.  The  repairs  had  manifestly 
not  been  attended  to  periodically.  The  sashes  were 
bad,  and  worn  out  for  want  of  external  painting,  and 
other  matters  of  that  sort.  I then  furnished  a report 
and  also  plans  and  specification  for  additions  to  the 
school  ; and  the  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
M'Clelland,  of  Londonderry.  I find  by  my  book  that 
the  expenditure  by  the  Commissioners  was  £1,720. 

1445.  You  drew  up  a specification? — Plans  and 
specification,  and  we  obtained  estimates  and  tenders 
for  the  works ; and  M'Clelland  was  declared  the  suc- 
cessful man. 

1446.  Did  you  ever  inspect  the  premises  since  that 
date  ?— Repeatedly.  I have  been  there  very  often 
since.  That  work  was  finished  in  June,  1860.  Al- 
though I had  no  special  commission  to  inspect  the  pre- 
mises, I felt  it  my  duty,  when  I was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  break  my  journey  and  visit  the  school  if  I could. 

1447.  You  made  no  periodical  inspection  ? — No  ; I 
had  no  authority  to  do  so. 

1448.  On  those  other  occasions  did  you  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing the  school  ? — To  see  if  everything  was  going  on 
well,  and  also  on  several  occasions  to  look  at  matters 
Mr.  Steele  himself  was  doing  at  his  own  expense  or  by 
his  own  order — certainly  not  through  me. 

1449.  Since  the  date  of  your  first  inspection  were 
the  buildings  kept  in  better  order  as  regards  repairs  ? 
— Certainly.  There  were  many  estimates  before  me 
for  repairs  since  that  date.  In  many  cases  estimates 
were  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  for  my  opinion 
on  the  price,  and  to  know  if  I thought  the  work  neces- 
sary, but  without  giving  me  authority  to  go  down. 
My  knowledge  of  the  premises  enabled  me  to  speak 
better  than  he  possibly  could  as  to  the  repairs. 

1450.  Do  you  think  that  the  repairs  were  excessive 
— that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  was  greater  than  the  di- 
lapidations due  to  the  weather — to  the  fair  wear  and 
tear? — I do  not  think  they  were. 

1451.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Was  that  £1,700 
solely  for  repairs?— For  the  additions  and  alterations 
and  repairs.  I may  say  all  the  repairs  of  the  premises 
when  I visited  them  on  that  occasion  were  included  in 
the  £1,720. 

1452.  Chairman. — What  was  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  you  inspected  Portora  school  ? — I am  not  certain 
as  to  the  last.  I was  there  in  1874,  and  I think  I have 
been  there  since.  When  I was  not  specially  ordered 


by  the  Board  to  go,  I made  no  entry  of  my  visit.  In 
1874 1 was  there,  and  inspected  the  works  of  the  water- 
supply  authorized  by  the  Commissioners,  and  reported 
on  the  same. 

1453.  I suppose  of  late  years  the  expenditure  has 
been  entirely  on  account  of  repairs ; there  have  been  no 

additions  since  the  declension  of  the  number  of  boys  ? . 

The  last  addition  of  importance  was  in  1865.  A new 
detached  school-room  and  class-room  and  a detached  in- 
firmary were  built. 

1454.  Had  you  .any  connexion  with  the  improve- 
ments on  the  estate  ? — None ; I was  not  consulted  on 
these. 

1455.  Nor  on  any  of  the  estates? — No. 

1456.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  ever 
examine  any  of  the  tenants’  houses  either  with  a view 
to  improvements  or  to  see  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  ? — Never ; I never  heard  anything  of  them. 

1457.  Chairman.— I presume  you  inspected  the 
other  school-houses  in  the  same  way? — Except  Dungan- 
non, not  so  repeatedly  as  Portora.  The  works  at  the 
other  schools  were  more  recent  and  more  in  globo. 
They  came  before  the  Commissioners  in  large  sums  for 
additions  and  alterations. 

1458.  On  what  occasions  did  you  visit  Dungannon? 
—In  1858  I furnished  repox-ts  on  woi-ks  and  repairs 
two  or  three  times,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  sink- 
ing of  a well. 

1459.  Did  you  submit  a specification  and  estimate 
to  the  Commissioners  ?— In  1860  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations wei-e  furnished  for  additions  and  alterations 
which  cost  £880.  In  1861  I furnished  plans  for  a 
kitchen  wing  and  various  other  works  which  cost 
£2,000;  and  in  1862  sundry  contracts  were  entered 
into  for  alterations  and  repairs  which  cost  £5111 4s.  6d. 
In  1870  and  1871  I was  also  at  the  school,  and  there 
were  various  small  accounts  for  leading  a porch,  going 
over  tlxe  sewers  generally  (which  were  in  a vex-y  bad 
way),  repairs  to  walls,  painting  and  general  renovating 
and  cleaning. 

1460.  Mr  O’Shaughnessy.— Have  you  any  account 
of  those  sundries  in  1871  %— £38  for  the  sheeting; 
lead  on  old  porch,  £17 ; glass  screen  in  school-room, 
£27  ; sewers,  £96  11s. ; x-epairs  of  walls,  £11 ; painting, 
£60  12s.  6c?.,  and  £9  17s.  6c?.  In  1874  I again  in- 
spected and  reported  on  sundry  matters  for  the  Com- 
missioners : — Repaix-s,  £40  12s.,  and  painting,  £176  5s. 

I find  I paid  22  visits  to  Dungannon  dux-ing  the  two 
years  (1858-1860)  occupied  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
large  works. 

1461.  Did  you  find,  on  the  occasion  of  your  first 
visit  to  Dungannon,  that  the  ordinary  repairs  had  been 
faii'ly  attended  to,  or  was  there  the  same  neglect  and 
want  of  paint  as  at  Portox-a  ? — Dungannon  was  not  at 
all  in  the  bad  repair  Pox-tora  was.  Thex-e  was  a certain 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  at  Dungannon  that  all  boys’ 
schools  will  show,  but  it  was  in  fair  order-. 

1462.  I suppose  your  experience  is  that  buildings 
inhabited  by  schoolboys  require  a lax-ger  amount  of  re- 
pairs than  those  inhabited  by  other  tenants  ? — Yes ; 
the  qrdinai-y  occupation  of  a house  would  not  at  all 
dilapidate  the  building  the  way  that  boys  do. 

1 463.  When  was  your  last  visit  to  Dungannon? — I 
was  thex-e  twice  since  1874.  There  was  a lightning 
conductor  injux-ed  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  I went  to 
see  it  on  some  two  occasions. 

1464.  I suppose  on  the  whole  the  repairs  have  been 
well  attended  to — there  was  nothing  allowed  to  go 
on  neglected  too  long  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  On 
my  last  visit  Dungannon  was  in  vex-y  nice  order. 

1465.  I suppose  you  inspected  Armagh  in  the  same 
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way? — More  recently;  my  connexion  with  Armagh 
is  much  more  recent.  I never  was  at  Armagh  until 
called  on  in  1S70  by  Dr.  Kyle  to  visit  and  report  on 
sundry  works. 

1466.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Describe  the 
state  you  found  it  m,  in  1870. — It  was  in  very  good 
repair,  as  far  as  the  general  buildings  went.  There 
were  some  little  things  to  be  done,  as  there  will  be  in 
such  cases.  I prepared  plans  in  1871  for  some  works 
that  the  Commissioners  authorized  to  be  done — first, 
a gymnasium,  £400  ; detached  infirmary,  £550  ; rais- 
ing" a wall,  £15  ; gate  to  play-ground,  £12  ; extension 
of  the  boys’  mews,  £28  ; urinals,  £6  10s. ; painting, 
£70  ; extra  painting,  £12  10s. 

1467.  Is  that  painting  for  the  new  work  ?---I  rather 
think  some  extra  windows  that  wanted  painting.  Mr. 
Morgan  called  my  attention  to  it.  On  J ane  14,  1S72, 
there  was  another  painting  account  of  M'Coull’s, 
£29  1 7s.  On  May  1 0th,  1 87  2, 1 furnished  plans  for  new 
class-rooms  and  dormitory,  servants’  rooms,  <kc. — my 
memorandum  is  “Farr,  builder,  contract,  £1,299  12s.” 
In  1876  I prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  a new 
school-room,  class-room,  &c. 

1468.  Were  you  there  between  1872  and  1S7G? — 
Yes,  repeatedly. 

1469.  Lord  It.  Churchill.  — Informally  or  by 
order  of  the  Board  1— By  order  of  the  Board  altogether. 
When  works  were  put  under  me,  either  myself  or 
my  partner  should  visit  them  before  we  could  certify. 
In  1876  I prepared  plans  and  specifications,  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  to  be  £1,878  19s.  It?. 

1470.  How  were  the  repairs  carried  on  previous  to 
your  first  visit1! — I was  informed  that  the  master 
obtained  an  estimate  from  a local  man  for  the  works, 
and  sent  a memorandum  to  the  Secretary ; and  he 
either  authorized  them  or  not. 

1471.  You  never  visited  Armagh  from  the  time  of 
your  appointment  until  1870  ? — Never. 

1472.  Chairman. — Was  your  opinion  taken  by  the 
Board  without  visiting1? — Not  in  the  case  of  Armagh. 
Very  rarely  there  might  be  some  isolated  cases,  when 
Dr.  Kyle  would  send  me  a document. 

1473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  give 
any  opinion  you  would  wish  to  rely  on  yourself,  from 
documents,  on  a building  you  had  never  seen? — No; 
except  as  to  prices. 

1474.  You  could  check  an  account  that  the  price 
per  fixed  measurement  item  was  right,  but  how  many 
items  there  were  you  could  not  check  ? — I could  not. 

1475.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  believe  that 
between  1857  and  1870  much  money  was  laid  out  on 
repairs  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 

1476.  To  keep  a large  building  like  that  in  repair 
there  must  have  been  considerable  outlay? — There 
must.  It  was  in  fair  order  when  I saw  it  first. 

1477.  Any  outlay  previous  to  1870  was  made  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  master? — Certainly.  Iliad 
never  heard  of  it.  There  was  a further  outlay  in  1 87 7, 
of  £181  18s.  for  works  in  the  play-ground  and  repairs 
to  some  of  the  out  offices.  I am  giving  these  figures 
from  the  certified  accounts.  I do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  payments. 

1478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  the  con- 
tractors obtained  by  advertisement? — In  the  case  of 
Portora,  as  well  as  I remember,  the  works  were  put 
up  to  competition,  and  M'Clelland  was  declared  suc- 
cessful. In  the  case  of  Dungannon,  Geatens,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  for  the  master, 
was  highly  recommended  by  him ; but  tenders  were 
got  subject  to  my  approval,  and  we  found  we  could  not 
get  the  works  done  by  anyone  else  so  low  as  he  tendered 
for.  Farr  had  a tender  in  for  Armagh,  and  it  was 
lower  than  I could  have  got  it  done  for  by  another. 

1479.  Chairman.  —Have  you  ever  inspected  Cavan 
school  ? — Once,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
have  no  note  of  it.  As  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  I visited  it  merely  to  report  on  the  general  state 
of  the  place. 

1480.  Did  you  do  that  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
other  schools? — That  is  the  only  instance. 


1481.  Have  any  specifications  been  submitted  in  April' 

reference  to  that  school-house  ? — None.  I never  did  jo) 
any  work  connected  with  the  Cavan  school.  _ M’Curc 

1482.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  recollect  in 
what  state  you  found  it  ? — I could  not  say  it  was 
absolutely  out  of  order ; but  the  building  had  rough 
whitewashed  walls,  not  at  all  equal  in  character  to 
the  buildings  of  the  other  Royal  schools. 

1483.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Did  you  make  a re- 
port on  it  ? — I did,  in  writing. 

1484.  Lore  R.  Churchill.  — Was  there  any 
specification  obtained  on  that  report? — No. 

1485.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  visited  Raphoe 
school  ? — I have.  I never  had  anything  to  do  with 
Raphoe  school  until  January,  1874. 

1486.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Were  you  the  sole 
architect  of  the  Board? — I do  not  think  they  con- 
sulted any  architects  except  my  firm  since  1857. 

1487.  Chairman. — In  what  state  did  you  find  the 
school-house  at  Raphoe  ? — The  buildings  were  only  in 
a middling  state  of  repair.  I went  down  to  look 
about  a detached  infirmary,  that  the  Board  directed 
me  to  prepare  a plan  for,  to  be  built  in  the  grounds  at 
the  rear  of  the  school  building.  I went  through  the 
place  with  Mr.  Weir.  Some  parts  were  in  a bad  state, 
some  middling,  and  some  fair. 

14S8.  It  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  other 
schools  ? — It  was  far  better  than  Enniskillen  when  I 
first  visited  it,  but  not  in  so  good  a state  as  Dun- 
gannon, Armagh,  or  Enniskillen  at  the  same  date.  The 
infirmary  cost  £456  8s.,  and  some  other  works  £90. 

That  is  all  I ever  had  to  do  with  it. 

1489.  Have  you  ever  inspected  it  since? — Not 
since  the  completion  of  that  work.  While  it  was  in 
progress  my  partner  or  myself  inspected  it  from  time 
to  time.  When  it  was  completed  we  certified,  and  our 
mission  was  done. 

1490.  How  many  visits  did  you  pay? — Four  or 
five. 

1491.  You  found  Raphoe  school -house  in  fair  order  ? 

— Portion  of  it.  The  main  block  of  building  was  in 
fair,  rough  order. 

1492.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  it  look  as  if  it 
had  been  kept  in  repair  ? — Partly  in  repair  and 
partly  not.  I could  hardly  say  it  was  kept  in  repair. 

1493.  But  a certain  outlay  must  have  been  made  on 
it? — There  must  have  been,  or  it  would  have  been 
much  worse. 

1494.  There  were  some  permanent  repairs  made  ? — 

Yes ; quite  so. 

1 495.  Have  you  ever  inspected  Banagher  school- 
house? — I have  not.  When  theworks  at  Banagher  were 
put  in  hands  I was  ill,  and  my  partner  took  them  up. 

He  was  at  Banagher  two  or  three  times  last  year, 
during  the  execution  of  some  repairs,  amounting  to 
£200. 

1496.  Was  that  consequent  upon  the  fire  ? — No;  it 
was  a long  time  after  the  fire.  Dr.  Kyle  mentioned  to 
me  that  there  was  a new  lease  about  being  entered  into, 

. and  certain  repairs  were  necessary  to  be  done.  I 
ordered  an  estimate  to  be  obtained.  It  was,  at  first, 
for  a considerable  sum,  and  I had  it  cut  down  to  £200. 

I said  to  Dr.  Kyle  at  the  time  that  I thought  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  take  a long  lease  of  the  place,  from 
the  report  my  partner  gave  me  about  the  buildings. 

1497.  Chairman. — The  repairs  after  the  fire  were 
confined  to  the  part  burned?— I had  nothing  to  do 
■with  that. 

1498.  The  house  had  not  been  put  into  order  at 
that  time  ? — Neither  the  house  nor  the  lodge.  The 
lodge  roof  was  falling  in,  and  the  gate  entrance  coming 
down. 

1499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  had 
large  experience  as  the  permanent  architect  to  bodies 
that  have  charge  of  large  buildings  ? — I have. 

1500.  As  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  economical 
and  proper  way  for  a body  of  that  kind  to  keep  its 
buildings  in  repair  ? — I consider  that  all  buildings  of 
the  kind  should  be  periodically  inspected,  say  every 
six  months,  and  estimates  obtained  for  the  repairs  on 
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7».  schedule  or  specification,  prepared  by  one  who  is  an 
expert  in  such  matters. 

1501.  Is  that  the  cheaper  wav,  independently  of  the 
look  of  the  thing  ? — In  the  end  it  is. 

1502;  Is  it  the  fact  that  if  a building  of  this  kind  is 
allowed  to  remain,  for  a considerable  number  of  years,; 
without  ephemeral  repairs,  it  is  then  permanently  in- 
jured, and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  as  good  as  before  ? 
—Quite  so ; unquestionably. 

1503.  It  lasts  a shorter  time  and  costs  more  to  re- 
pair!— Yes. 

1504.  Was  there  ever',  during  your  connexion  with 
the  Board,  any  periodical  inspection  of  the  buildings 
under  their  charge  ? — I made  no  periodical  inspection, 
biit  whether  any  other  architect  or  builder  did  I don’t 
know.  I had  no  authority  to  do  so.  I may  state  that 
I mentioned  to  Dr.  Kyle,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  that 
I thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  periodical  in- 
spections, as,  in  all  places  where  schools  like  these  are 
situated,  there  are  certain  local  builders  who  make  a 
certain  income  out  of  them,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  weH 
to  see  what  they  do,  whether  the  work  is  absolutely 
done  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  absolutely  required. 
Although  the  masters  sent  up  requisitions  to  get  the 
work  done  they  would  hardly  be  the  best  judges  of 
building  works,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  to  send 
some  one  to  inspect  them  periodically. 

1505.  When  you  saw  the  Portora  buildings  first,  in 
1857,  and  found  them  in  the  state  you  have  described, 
could  you  give  us  an  approximate  estimate  of  how  long 
the  buildings  had  been  neglected,  at  that  time,  to  bring 
them  into  the  condition  in  which  you  saw  them  ?• — 
Twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

1506.  To  what  extent  had  the  neglect  gone  on? — 
The  external  woodwork  had  suffered  very  much  for 
want  of  painting.  The  roofs  and  gutters  had  been  a 
good  deal  neglected  in  every  way. 

1507.  From  1857  down  to,  at  all  events,  the  middle 
of  1860  there,  were  very  large  works  and  large  expendi- 
ture  on  the  place,-  both  in  repairs  and  also  in  improve- 
ments?—Very  large. 

1508.  I believe  you  are  aware  that  during  that  time, 
after  Mr.  Steele’s  appointment,  the  school  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers  ?— It  was. 

1509.  And  a large  outlay  was  made  during  the  in- 
crease ? — It  was. 

1510.  From  1870,  when  you  first  visited  Armagh, 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  there  been  a large  ex- 
penditure there  of  a similar,  character  ? — Yes. 

. 1511.  Has  Armagh  during  that  period  been  going 
through  the  same  process  that  Portora  had  been  going 
through  from  1857  to  I860?— It  has.  I don’t  say 
there  was  so  much  spent  altogether  on  Armagh  as  on 
Portora.  There  was  as  much  spent  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  Dr.  Steele  also  spent  a large  amount  on 
Portora  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  made  the  total 
much  more  than  Armagh  cost. 

15.12.  Do  you  remember  being  called  upon  much 
later  to  examine  into  an  account  of  Dr.  Steele’s  for  re- 
pairs executed  from:  1857  to  1868  ? — I do. 

1513.  Do  you  remember  examining  that  account  ? — 

I do. 

1514.  I believe  you  were  furnished  with  the  details 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Patterson,  a well-known  surveyor,  of 
what  the  nature  of  the  work  was  ?— Yes.  - 

1515.  Describe  to  the  Commission  what  the  work 

was  upon  which  Dr.  Steele  put  forward  the  claim  ? 

I have  some  .entries  of  the  expenditure,  made  by  Dr. 
Steele  at  Portora,  - concurrent  with  the  works  that  1 
carried  out  at  the  school.  I have  an  item  of  £1,500 
or  thereabouts  laid  out-  on  his  own  account.  He  paid 
£640  for  painting,  over  and  above  the  builder’s  paint- 
ing. We  all  know  that  the  builder  does  a certain, 
amount  of  painting,  according  to  his, con  tract— three  or 
four  coats — but  he  does  no  decorative  painting,  A 
plumber  was  paid  £350  by  Dr.  Steele,  and  an  iron 
founder  £34  8s.  3d. 

1516.  Do  you  remember  what  the  nature  of  the 
plumbing  was  ?— IBaths,-  layatories,  wash-hand  basins, 
and  things  like  that,  of  a very  superior  character. 


1517.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy.— When  -you  were 

superintending  the  work  ordered  by  the  Commissioners 
did  you  happen  to  see  the  painting  and  plumbin* 
work  done  for  Mr.  Steele  ? — I saw  it  all.  ° 

1518.  Was  it  work  that  was  reasonably  required 

for  the  school  ? — Taking  into  account  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  school,  a great  deal  of  it  was  not.  ' 

1519.  In  what  way?— For  instance,  graining.  Some 
of  the  best  graining  I ever  saw  was  done  by  M'Goull- 
and  there  were  baths  of  a very  high  class,  wash-hand 
stands,  and  all  those  things  fitted  up  certainly  in  a 
first-class  style,  fit  for  the  first  house  in  the  country  - 
and  all  this  I looked  on  as  outside  the  requirements 
of  an  ordinary  endowed  school. 

1520.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  those  building 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
not  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  the  painting  you  describe 
as  perhaps  too  sumptuous,  in  place  of  other  paintino- 
that  must  have  been  done  by  the  owners  if  they 
looked  after  the  buildings  properly  ? — Not  altogether. 
Painting  of  some  kind  was  necessary ; but  the  amount 
of  painting  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Steele  was  not  neces- 
sary for  that  school. 


1521.  That  is,  there  was  some  painting  done  that 
was  required  ? — Yes. 

1522.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  any  large  portion  of 
the  £640  paid  for  the  painting  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  state  in  which  he  got  the  buildings  ?—  No  • I 
don’t  think  so. 

1523.  Dr.  Hart. — What  was  the  lowest  price  at 
which  the  painting  could  have  been  done  ? — I suppose 
the  painting  in  the  contractor’s  estimate  would  have 
been  about  £200. 

1524.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiebox.— And  that  you 
have  mentioned  was  done  before  1860 — Dr.  Steele 
states  that  from  1860  to  1868  he  did  all  the  repairs 
himself? — I believe  he  did.  I was  surprised  to  hear 
it  when  he  told  me  so  in  my  own  office,  about  the 
time  the  claim  was  put  forward  and  the  account  laid 
before  me. 

1525.  Were  you  at  Portora  at  all  from  1860  to 
1868? — Often.  Dr.  Steele  did  many  other  things  he 
asked  me  to  look  at. 


1526.  During  that  time  did  you  see  that  the  place 
was  being  painted  ? — I did.  I saw  the  works  going  on. 

1527.  Was  the  building  kept  bv  Dr.  Steele  from 
1860  to  1868,  at  his  own  expense,”  in  a proper  state 
of  repair  ?— Nothing  could  be  better. 

1528.  Chairman. — What  was  the  expenditure  due 
to  the  excess  of  luxury  in  painting? — I made  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  that  in  a report  that  I furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

1529.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Steele 
states  also,  that  from  1857  to  1860,  what  may  be  called 
the  ephemeral  repairs,  were  done  by  himself,  and  not 
by  the  Commissioners.  How  does  your  recollection 
go  as  far  as  the  payments  are  concerned  ? — I had  no 
knowledge  of  any  repairs  going  on  at  that  time  con- 
current with  the  works. 

1530.  Did  Mr.  Steele  from  1857  to  1860,  at  his 
own  expense,  you  say,  luxuriously,  do  the  painting 
and  papering  of  the  place? — Certainly. 

1531.  Was  that  included  in  the  expenditure  by  the 
Commissioners  ? — Not  at  all. 

1532.  Are  you  aware  that  subsequent  to  1S60  the 
same  repairs  went  on  down  to  1867  ?—  Quite  so. 

1533.  Dr.  Hart. — The  money  expended  by  the  Com- 
missioners was  £1,720  ? — As  far  as  I can  confirm  it 
out  of  my  books,  I was  paid  my  fees  exactly  on  that 
amount. 


1534.  That  does  not  include  any  ephemeral  repairs 
that  were  taking  place  since  1857  ? — No. 

1535.  Was  Dr.  Steele  paid  for  work  from  1857  to 
I860  ?— Not  through  my  office. 

1536.  You  remember  in  1868  having  an  account 
for  £3,000  odd  laid  before  you  by  the  Commissioners? 
—I  do. 

1537.  I believe  you  subdivided  that  account,  and 
part  of  it  Was  paid  ?— I went  into  it  most  carefully, 
and  attended  at  a very  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
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Commissioners,  -where  I very  seldom  did  attend.  The 
Secretary  was  the  officer  I usually  had  to  deal  with.  I 
was  examined  most  fully  by  the  Board  about  the  matter, 
and  I considered  Dr.  Steele  ought  to  get  a certain  sum. 

1538.  There  was  £1,600  odd  paid  to  him  ? — I think 

S°  1539.  Tell  ns,  as  well  as  you  can,  what  was  the 
£1  600  odd  paid  for,  and  what  the  balance  was  ex- 
pended on.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  there  had  been 
an  outlay  of  £3,000  and  odd?— Dr.  Steele  had  asked 
me  did  I know  a measurer  who  would  measure  the 
work.  I recommended  Patterson,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I was  satisfied  that  the  account  contained 
everything  that  should,  and  only  what  should,  be  in  it. 

1540.  Mi-.  Patterson  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
as  a surveyor? — He  is. 

1541.  And  very  strict  towards  both  parties? — He 
is ; he  won’t  go  one  way  or  the  other  for  either  party. 

1542.  They  both  complain  of  him  ? — He  gets  a good 
deal  of  abuse,  but  he  does  what  is  right,  in  my  opinion. 

1543.  Tell  us  what  Dr.  Steele  was  paid  for,  and 
what  he  was  not  paid  for  ?— I allowed  him  for  all 
works,  so  far  as  my  opinion  went,  that  I considered 
were  of  good  value  to  the  school.  For  instance,  there 
was  a lot  of  valuable  ironwork,  new  slating,  and  other 
permanent  works. 

1544.  The  expression  used  in  the  Board  minutes  is 
that  lie  was  allowed  for  “ permanent  substantial  re- 
pairs.” Was  he  allowed  in  the  £1,600  odd  he  was  paid, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  ephemeral  repairs  for  the  ten 
and  a half  years  ? — He  was  not  allowed  for  the  repairs 
in  that  account  because  I had  no  power  to  allow  them. 
It  was  not  part  of  my  duty,  unless  directed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  go  down  and  look  after  them. 

1545.  Therefore  it  is  the  fact  that  all  the  expense 

of  the  ephemeral  repairs  has  been  left  on  Dr.  Steele  ? — 
Quite  so.  . . . 

1546.  And  also  some  expensive  work  m substitu- 
tion ?— Clearly. 

1547.  Were  the  works  tor  which  he  was  paid  such 
as  added  to  the  value  of  the  school  premises,  or  merely 
maintained  them  ? — In  my  opinion  they  added  to  the 
value  of  the  premises. 

1548.  And  did  not  include  ordinary  maintenance 
and  repair  ? — They  did  not.  I would  not  allow  that, 
because  I considered  it  outside  my  province. 

1549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — About  how 
much  would  have  been  the  proper  and  necessary  ex- 
penditure annually,  on  repairs  to  keep  the  place  in  a 
proper  state,  without  going  to  luxurious  expense? — I 
could  only  give  an  approximate  sum ; I don’t  think 
that  the  Portora  buildings,  which  are  very  large  and 
very  extensive,,  could  be  kept  in  order  for  less  than 
£200  a year-, taking  all  contingencies  into  consideration. 

1550.  Without  going  to  an  expenditure  that  you 
would  think  extravagant  ? — Certainly. 

1551.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — This  outlay  of  Mr. 
Steele’s  was  going  on  concurrently  with  the  works 
under  your  superintendence  ? — Yes. 

1552.  You  thought  it  too  luxurious  for  an  endowed 
school  ? — I did. 

3553.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  Commissioners  so? — 
I mentioned  to  Dr.  Kyle  that  Dr.  Steele  was  doing 
large  works  on  his  own  account  on  the  school  premises, 
but  ho  made  no  reply. 

1554.  That  he  was  carrying  out  large  works  of  a 
class  rather  higher  than  was  necessary  for  an  endowed 
school? — I implied  as  much. 

1555.  Did  you  represent  to  Mr.  Steele  at  the  time 
that  his  works  were  of  too  high  a class  ? — I did  not. 

1556.  You  stated  that  you  suggested  periodical  in- 
spection to  Dr.  Kyle;  did  he  make  any  reply  ? — He 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

1557.  When  did  yon  make  that-  suggestion? — I 
made  it  first  many  years  ago,  and  once  or  twice  sub- 
sequently. I think  bethought  it-would  add-  to  the  ex- 
penses. He  was  very  can  ti  ous  about  laying  out  money. 

1558.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — After  the  pay- 
ment of  the  £1,600  were  you  called  upon  at  any  other 


time  to  investigate  a subsequent  account  of  Dr.  Steele’s  April  r,  iS79. 
for  £1,420,  carrying  on  the  expenditure  from  1860  to  Mr 
1868? — I think  not.  . M'Curdy. 

1559.  I understand  now  the  way  it  stands  is,  the 
value  for  £3,300  odd  for  improvements  and  repairs  was 
only  down  to  I860?— Quite  so. 

1560.  You  considered  £1,600  of  that  sum  had 
been  spent  upon  improvements,  and  that  was  paid  ? — - 
Quite  so. 

1561.  The  balance  which  was  left  unpaid  would  in- 
clude £200  a year  of  a proper  and  reasonable  expen- 
diture, together  with  what  luxury  he  went  to  over  and 
above  from  1857  to-1860?— In  my  opinion  it  would. 

1562.  From  1860  to  1868  you  know  nothing  about 
what  was  done? — Nothing  up  to  1868,  except  tho 
new  buildings. 

1563.  You  are  very  familiar  with  the  Armagh 
buildings  ? — Yes- 

1564.  And  I understand  you  have  been  superin- 
tending the  work  annually  since  1870? — Yes ; since 
December,  1870. 

1565.  Taking  a period  of  seven  years,  one  year  with 
another,  what  would  be  a reasonable  expenditure  at 
Armagh  for  ordinary  works  of  maintenance  and 
repairs  at  a rough  estimate  ? — Armagh  would  not  be 
as  expensive  as  Portora.  There  are  a good  many 
things  in  favour  of  Armagh  as  compared  with 
Portora — the  buildings  are  of  a more  permanent 
character,  of  stone.  I should  say  from  £120  to  £140 
a year  would  suffice  at  Armagh  if  the  works  were 
reasonably  superintended  and  kept  up  from  time  to  time. 

1566.  Have  you,  during  your  professional  engage- 
ments at  Armagh,  been  called  upon  to  examine  or 
vouch  the  repairs?— I think  not;  but  I have  Max- 
well’s painting  account,  June  14th,  1872. 

1567.  I find  the  following  sums  charged  against 
Armagh  for  the  last  seven  years  for  repairs,  as  distin- 
guished from  new  buildings: — 1872,  £231  16s.  Gd. ; 

1873,  £135  13s.;  1874,  £550  5s.  id.;  1875,  £248 
2s.  2d. ; 1876,  £236  Is.  9 d.  ; 1877,  £297  7s.  11  d. ; 

1878,  £263  4s.  Gd.  ; making  a total  outlay  during  the 
seven  years  of  about£2,000  for  repairs  only,  on  Armagh. 

Of  that  expenditure  what  proportion  was  submitted  to 
your  examination  or  supervision? — I could  not  tell 
you  in  globo  ; but  from  the  account  I would  certainly 
say  it  included  a large  amount  for  work  consequent  on 
new  buildings  being  erected. 

1568;  I find  the  payments  for  new  buildings 
during  tho  same  period  were: — 1872,  £832  10s; 

1873,  £1,016  18s.  8d. ; 1874,  £1,168  13s.  ; 1877, 

£770  16s.  Gd. ; making  a total  of  considerably  more 
than  £3,000.  Were  you  professionally  asked  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  for  all  the  repairs  ? — 

Certainly  not.  I was  called  upon  to  look  into  a bill 
for  £181  18s.  ; it  was  on  account  of  the  farm  build- 
ings and  the  play-ground  which  was  in  a bad  state, 
but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  repairs.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I may  have  been  sent  the  bills, 
but  I was  not  called  upon  to  inspect  as  to  repairs. 

1569.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a gentleman  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Morgan,  or  for  any  employer  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  building,  to  secure  himself  against 
overcharges  for  the  ephemeral  repairs  of  a place  of 
that  kind  ?-- It  is  very  difficult  even -for  an  architect 
to  secure  the  Board  from  overcharge,  much  more  so 
for  one  not  accustomed  to  it. 

1570.  And  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  seven 
yeax-s  £2,000,  in  addition  to  improvements  and  new 
buildings,  have  been  laid  out,  have  you  seen  any  value 
there  ? — The  amount  looks  too  lai-ge  for  the  repairs  of 
that  establishment,  but  there  may  be  some  new  woi-ks 
included.  I have  a note  of  an  expenditure  in  the  time 
I had  to  do  with  it  of  £4,405  altogether  for  new  works. 

1571.  Does  that  mean  .what  , you  get  your  pei- 
centage  on  3 — No ; I do  not  chai-ge  on  the  small  items. 

1572.  The  Cavan  buildings  you  sawaboutfiftcen  years 
ago.  According  to  your  recollection  of  those  build- 
ings, if  they  were  once  put  into  tenantable  repair, 
how  much  per  annum  should  be  allowed  to  keep  them 
so? — I would  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that 
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unless  I saw  them  more  recently.  It  is  so  long  since 
I have  seen  them  that  I could,  not  say. 

1573.  Are  they  as  extensive  as  either  Armagh  or 
Portora? — Not  so  extensive  as  either  of  those. 

1574.  The  Raphoe  buildings  you  saw  in  1874? — 
Yes. 

1575.  About  how  much — assuming  the  repairs  to 
be  kept  up  regularly— would  be  a reasonable  annual 
allowance  for  their  repairs  and  maintenance?— £100  a 
year  would  keep  Raphoe  in  repair. 

1576.  And  for  Enniskillen  about  how  much  would 
be  requisite  ?— £200  a year.  It  is  in  a very  wild 
situation,  at  least  it  is  very  much  exposed;  the  breezes 
ofF  the  lake  affect  it  very  much,  so  that  it  must  cost 
more  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

1577.  Did  you  ever  see  the  school-house  at  Carys- 
fort  ? — Never. 

1578.  Were  any  bills  in  reference  to  it  submitted 
to  you  ? — I never  knew  a school  of  the  name  before. 

1579.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  Navan  and  Ballyroan  schools  are  these  : — 

“It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  ....  for  the  purposes  of 
ascertaining  the  due  management  of  the  said  trust,  and  the 
application  of  the  funds  arising  out  of  the  said  lands,  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  visitations,  inquiries,  and  reports, 
and  to  direct  that  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  lands, 
and  overplus  or  accumulations  of  such  issues  and  profits, 
shall  be  applied  in  like  manner  as  the  said  Commissioners 
are  empowered  to  do  with  respect  to  any  other  schools  of 
private  foundation,  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act.” 


When  did  you  see  the  Navan  school?— I never  visited 
that  school.  It  was  only  in  1874, 1 think,  during  my 
illness,  that  the  works  there  were  undertaken,  under 
the  direction  of  my  partner.  £211  Is.  5 cl.  was  ex- 
pended on  it. 

1580.  Did  either  you  or  your  partner  ever  see  the 

Ballyroan  schoolhouse  ?— No ; I never  heard  of  Bally- 
roan until  Saturday  last.  J 

1581.  There  are  a large  number  of  other  schools  of 
which  I may  take  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel  as  instances. 
Were  you  ever  professionally  consulted  about  them  ? 
—I  was  with  respect  to  Kilkenny,  but  not  by  the 
Commissioners.  I was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  to  inspect  Kilkenny  school.  That  was  over 
twenty  years  ago. 

1582.  What  condition  was  it  in  then  ?— There  was 
a good  deal  of  dilapidation. 

1583.  Were  you  ever  consulted  about  Clonmel?— 
Never. 


1584.  Or  about  any  of  the  Diocesan  schools? — 
Never. 

1585.  Dr.  Hart.— You  were  more  than  once  at 
Kilkenny  school  ?— Yes.  I was  there,  a second  time, 
about  three  years  ago. 

i586  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— WHat  state  did 

you  find  it  in  then  ? — A bad  state.  Some  of  the  out- 
offices  were  much  out  of  repair.  I reported  on  its 
condition  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

1587.  Yoii  were  not  directed  to  inspect  it  by  the 
Glare-street  Commissioners  ?—!  was  not.  Kilkenny 
was  never  mentioned  to  me  in  Clare-street,  or  any 
ol  the  Diocesan  schools. 

1588  Did  you  ever  investigate  the  condition  of  any 
oi  the  other  schools  for  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  ? 
— iNo  ; none  other. 

1589  So  that  your  examination  of  schools  for  them 

was  confined  entirely  to  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Ennis- 
killen, Cavan,  and  Banagher? Yes. 

1590.  Once  to  Navan?— We  visited  Navan  more 
than  once  during  the  repairs ; they  commenced  in  1874. 

159L  •Hart.—' What  was  done  with  regard  to 

the  dilapidations  at  Kilkenny  school? — On  the  last 
occasion  I visited  Kilkenny  I reported  on  certain 
dil.p.dato,  “cl  «*»>  ™ * counter  report  otainecl 
fiom  Mr  Langrishe,  the  Diocesan  architect.  He  did 
not  think  there  were  many  repairs  to  be  made,  and 
that  a small  sum  would  do.  When  I learned  that,  I 
sent  a builder  s measurer,  of  the  name  of  Lynch,  to 
the  school  and  lie  measured  up  all  the  dilapidations 
he  found  there.  I left  it  to  himself,  and  he  furnished 


me  with  a detailed  estimate,  and  I think  I handed 
that  to  the  College  authorities. 

1592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— How  much  did 
it  come  to? — Somewhere  about  £400  or  £500. 

1593.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — I think  you  said  vou 
w-ere  not  aware  that  any  repairs  were  effected  at  Ennis- 
killen since  1868? — In  1871  there  were  general  renai re 
£48  Is.  5 d.,  and  £26  12s.  8 d.  for  new  sewers.  ' ’ 

1594.  Had  you  any  general  instructions  to  inquire 
annually  into  the  repairs  required  at  any  of  the 
Royal  schools?— Not  at  all;  I have  no  power  to 
inspect  the  dilapidations. 

1595.  On  one  occasion  you  had  an  interview  with 
the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  a large  account  for 
repairs  sent  by  Dr.  Steele? — For  general  works  and 
repairs. 

1596.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Board  called  you  before  them  ? — I think  that  and 
one  other  occasion  were  the  only  two  on  which  I at- 
tended the  Board. 


1597.  Your  communications  were  always  with  the 
secretary?— Yes;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  parti- 
cular men  I ever  met,  so  far  as  my  dealings  with  him 
went. 


1598.  What  course  did  the  secretary  pursue  witli 
you  as  to  ordinary  repairs ; did  he  submit  specifica- 
tions in  the  first  instance,  or  simply  show  you  the 
accounts  after  the  repairs  had  been  done  ? — The  secre- 
tary generally  forwarded  to  me  an  estimate  obtained 
from  a local  man  to  do  the  works,  with  a request  that  I 
would  give  my  opinion  on  the  documents,  and  he  also 
requested  me  generally  to  write  upon  it,  and  I usually 
did  so  as  to  the  prices  and  whether  I thought  such 
works  were  essential  or  not. 

1599.  Was  this  before  they  were  done?— Before  they 

were  done.  " 

1600.  Were  you  supplied  with  plans  of  the  different 
schools  ? — I made  plans  of  all  the  schools  in  order  to 
adjust  the  insurance  on  the  schools. 

1601.  I suppose  you  availed  yourself  of  these  plans 
with  regard  to  the  estimates  ?— Certainly. 

1602.  Dr.  Steele  stated  in  the  course  of  his  evi- 
dence that  during  ten  and  a half  years  from  his  ap- 
pointment, in  1857,  he  did  other  things  besides  repairs 
such  as  building  a row  of  stables,  additions  to  the 
schools,  bringing  in  hot  water  pipes,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  a great  deal  of  building  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Do  your  remember  in  1868  a claim  of  Dr. 
Steele’s  for  a large  sum  being  submitted  to  you  by  the 
secretary,  Dr.  Kyle  ? — My  memory  may  fail  me,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  submitted  to  me.  It  might  have 

1603.  Then  if  Dr.  Steele  did  send  in  an  account 
after  1867  it  never  came  before  you  ? — Not  that  I can 
remember. 

1604.  You  say  that  you  allowed  him,  when  he  sent 
in  the  lai'ge  account  in  1860  or  1861,  for  such  improve- 
ments as  you  thought  likely  to  be  permanently  useful 
to  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1605.  Did  you  allow  him  for  the  stables  which  he 
added  to  the  schools  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I did,  but  I 
could  not  tell  without  having  the  items  before  me. 
Anything  of  that  sort  I would  allow  him  for. 

1606.  Would  you  have  allowed  hot  water  pipes  for 
heating  the  schools?— We  acknowledged  that  I am 
sure,  because  there  was  a further  item  of  £60.  They 
were  not  well  done,  and  I had  to  get  them  altered.  There 
was  £60  paid  afterwards  for  the  alteration  of  them. 

1607.  When  Portora  was  brought  under  your  notice 
in  1857  it  was  in  a very  bad  condition? — Yery  bad. 

1608.  When  you  spoke  of  £200  a year  as  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1857  and  1867.  Did  you  speak  of  Portora  in 
its  original  small  condition,  or  did  you  mean  the  keep- 
ing it  in  repair  in  its  enlarged  condition? — In  its 
enlarged  condition. 

1609.  And  therefore  before  the  works  were  finished 
it  would  not  have  required  so  much  as  £200  a year  to 
keep  it  in  repair? — Not  quite  so  much,  it  was  consi- 
derably enlarged. 
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1610.  The  works  were  finished  in  1860  or  1861 ? — 
In  1860.  I find  I was  paid  my  account  in  June,  1860. 

1611.  Therefore  you  think  £200  a year  would  be 
too  much  to  allow  for  the  first  three  years  between 
1857  and  1867 1 — It  would  not  cost  quite  so  much, 
but  the  buildings  were  in  a very  bad  state. 


1612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  in-.  Aprui.iaw. 
elude,  of  course,  the  pulling  up  for  neglect  ? — Quite  so.  Ml.  Jo|m 

1613.  If  Dr.  Steele  claimed  £1,400  for  ten  and  a M‘Curdy. 
half  years’  repairs,  you  do  not  think  that  would  be  in 
excess  of  a reasonable  amount  ? — Certainly  not. 


Rev.  Wm.  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  Armagh  Royal  School,  examined. 


1614.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed  to 
Armagh  School? — In  June,  1869. 

1615.  Did  you  find  any  pupils  thereon  your  ap- 
pointment?— There  were  two  boarders  and  about  ten 
day  boys. 

1616.  Had  the  former  master  taken  any  pupils  else- 
where with  him  ? — None  had  been  taken  away. 

1617.  You  have  had  a very  large  accession  of  num- 
bei-s  since  ? — Yes. 

1618.  When  did  that  take  place? — We  had  the  first 
half  year  about  thirty-five  or  forty,  including  both 
boarders  and  day  boys ; about  sixty  or  Seventy  in  the 
following  year,  then  about  110  the  next  year,'  from 
that  up  to  120  the  year  after,  and  ever  since  we  have 
had  between  120  and  140  altogether. 

1619.  What  is  the  number  of  day  boys  at  present? 
—There  are  forty-two  day  boys,  of  whom  ten  are  free 
pupils,  and  the  balance  between  that  and  137  are 
boarders. 

1620.  I suppose  the  increase  has  been  principally  in 
boarders? — We  never  had  more  than  ten  free  boys 
since  we  commenced,  and  the  day  boys  have  been  very 
steady  in  numbers,  between  forty  and  forty-five  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

1621.  Your  school  seems  at  present  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  Royal  schools? — We  have  been  very  steady. 
For  the  last  six  years  we  have  not  fluctuated  at  all. 

1622.  You  obtained  for  your  school  a great  many 
distinctions  in  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  our  boys  have 
done  very  well  indeed. 

1623.  And  in  the  various  professions?— Well,  some 
have  gone  to  professions,  but  as  I began  so  recently 
very  few  have  reached  professions  yet.  Some  have 
gone  into  the  army.  Some  have  entered  Woolwich 
and  the  Civil  Engineering  College ; two  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Yery  few  as  yet  have  finished  their  Univer- 
sity course,  perhaps  four  or  five. 

1624.  Your  school  was  only  inspected  on  one  occa- 
sion by  order  of  the  Board? — Yes,  visited  only  on 
one  occasion. 

1625.  Has  it  been  inspected  by  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners since  your  appointment  ? — Two  or  three  of  the 
Commissioners  have  paid  me  informal  visits,  but 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a regular  inspection. 

1626.  You  made,  I believe,  some  changes  in  the 
school  vacations  ? — I found  the  old  practice  was  to  give 
two  vacations  in  the  year — one  in  the  summer  of  two 
months  or  perhaps  rather  more,  and  another  in  the 
winter  of  six  weeks.  After  about  three  years  we  gave 
the  English  vacations — three  in  the  year.  We  now 
have  three  terms,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  three 
vacations  added  together  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  previous  ones.  We  give  a month  at  Christmas, 
three  weeks  at  Easter,  and  seven  weeks  in  the  summer. 

1627.  That  differs  from  the  other  Royal  schools? 
-—Certainly  from  the  Royal  schools,  but  I think  other 
Endowed  schools  have  adopted  it  since. 

1628.  You  consider  that  an  improvement? — I 
think  so ; up  to  the  present  it  has  worked  remarkably 

1629.  I think,  you  teach  natural  science? — Yes, 
we  taught  it  all  through  to  certain  boys,  but  now  it  is 
a regular  part  of  our  work,  and  we  have  a lecturer  on 
the  subject. 

1630.  Is  he  attached  to  the  school? — He  is  Dr. 
Robinson’s  assistant  at  the  Armagh  Observatory. 

1631.  What  salary  do  you  give  him? — He  will 
only  receive  for  this  year  what  may  be  the  results  fees 
Ruder  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  There  is  no 
salary  provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose. 


1632.  Have  you  not  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
him  a salary  ? — He  has  commenced  this  work  within 
the  last  four  months,  and  only  on  the  condition  that 
for  the  present  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  results 
fees.  The  question  of  permanent  salary  will  be  after 
wards  arranged. 

1633.  Was  there  instruction  in  natural  science 
before  his  appointment? — Only  to  certain  pupils. 

1634.  How  was  that  given? — By  our  science 
master. 

1635.  What  qualifications  had  he  for  teaching? — 
He  was  an  Honorman  in  Experimental  Science  in 
Trinity  College. 

1636.  Dr.  Hart. — What  experience  had  you  as  a 
teacher  before  your  appointment  to  Armagh  ? — I never 
had  any  work  as  a schoolmaster  before. 

1637.  Did  the  school  begin  to  increase  immediately 
after  your  appointment? — In  our  first  term  we  had 
34  or  35  boys,  and  it  went  on  steadily  improving 
after  that. 

1638.  There  seems  to  be  one  difference  between 
your  school  and  the  others,  namely,  that  some  of  the 
boarders  are  kept  in  a private  house  belonging  to  one 
of  the  masters? — Yes,  one  of  the  masters  rents  a 
house  for  the  purpose. — Yery  much  the  same  as  the 
English  system. 

1639.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  the 
overflow  ? — Yes,  it  originated  in  that. 

1640.  How  does  that  system  answer1? — I think 
remarkably  well.  Another  of  our  masters  has  taken 
a house  for  the  same  purpose  which  will  soon  be 
ready. 

1641.  Entirely  a private  speculation? — Purely. 

1642.  The  Commissioners  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it? — No;  the  Commissioners  have  always  told 
me  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  boarders  at  all, 
whether  my  boarders  or  the  boarders  of  any  other 
masters. 

1643.  Your  boarders  are  all  Protestants? — They 
are,  and  so  are  the  day  boys. 

1644.  Is  there  any  obligation  on  you  to  have  a 
fixed  number  of  free  pupils? — I never  had  any 
communication  from  the  Board  requiring  me  to  have 
any  fixed  number,  but  when  I went  to  Armagh  I 
found  it  had  been  the  custom  of  my  predecessor  to 
have  ten  free  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners  when  he  was  appointed,  about 
1849. 

1645.  Chairman. — Did  you  receive  any  definite 
instructions  on  your  appointment  that  you  were 
expected  to  have  ten? — I don’t  recollect  any. 

1 646.  What  amount  of  assistance  have  you  received 
in  your  school  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education — 
first,  by  way  of  payment  of  yourself  and  the  other 
masters? — My  whole  salary  is  £400,  and  the  annual 
allowance  for  master’s  is  £150  a year. 

1647.  Did  you  receive  any  other  payment  from  the 
Commissioners  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  the 
masters? — None  whatever. 

1648.  Did  you  receive  any  sums  of  money  for 
providing  school  requisites  ? — They  have  provided  the 
school-desks  and  have  generally  furnished  the  school- 
rooms with  forms,  gas  fittings,  and  so  on. 

1649.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  school-house 
occupied  both  by  day  boys  and  boarders? — Yes. 

1650.  Have  you  obtained  any  assistance  from  the 
Commissioners  in  providing  any  more  extensive 
appliances  for  teaching  such  as  you  would  require  for 
natural  science? — I think  not.  They  voted  £25  for 
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a school  library  in  addition  to  something  given  before 
my  time. 

1651.  Have  you  yourself  spent  upon  the  buildings 
any  money  in  addition  to  what  the  Commissioners 
have  given  ? — Nothing  of  any  consequence. 

1652.  Have  the  repairs  been  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commissioners  1 — Yes. 

1653.  Of  course  the  expenditure,  for  the  new  build- 
ings and  the  repairs,  was  for  the  portion  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  boarders  as  well  as  by  the  day  boys? 
— Yes. 

1654.  On  what  system  have  the  ordinary  repairs 
been  executed — how  has  the  necessity  for  them  been 
ascertained,  the  amount  to  be  spent  fixed,  and  when 
spent,  paid? — I followed  the  custom  that  my  pre- 
decessor informed  me  he  had  acted  on,  namely,  to 
send  up  to  Dr.  Kyle,  in  May  or  June  every  year,  an 
estimate  from  a local  tradesman  for  the  execution  of 
whatever  repairs  were  necessary  : this  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  and,  if  approved  of,  I was 
informed  of  it ; and  then  gave  directions  to  the  trades- 
man to  carry  out  the  work. 

1655.  The  amounts  are  very  large.  Did  you  ever 
give  any  opportunity  to'  tradesmen  to  submit  com- 
peting estimates? — Never. 

1656.  Did  you  yourself  select  the  tradesman  who 
was  to  send  in  his  tender  ? — I continued  to  employ  the 
same  tradesmen  who  were  employed  before  my  time. 

1657.  What  means  had  you  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  charges  were  reasonable  or  excessive? — Mr. 
M'Curdy  has  frequently  seen  the  work  done  by  the 
tradesmen,  and  he  always  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  charge  was  reasonable. 

165S.  Before  you  got  authority  to  employ  a 
tradesman  and  pay  a certain  sum,  what  step,  if  any, 
was  taken,  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  was  a 
reasonable  one  ? — I was  guided  very  much  by  Mr. 
M'Curdy’s  opinion,  which  wjis  expressed  at  a very 
early  period  of  my  master-ship,  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  man. 

1659.  That  some  -work  had  been  honestly  and 
cheaply  done,  and  you  continued  to  employ  the  same 
man?— I thought  myself  that  the  work  was  done  as 
cheaply  as  it  could  have  been.  I was  guided  by  my 
own  opinion  as  well. 

1660.  When  the  work  was  finished  what  inspection 
was  it  submitted  to  ? — I don’t  think  that  the  ordinary 
repairs  were  inspected  in  any  way,  except  by  myself. 

1661.  By  ordinary  repairs  do  you  mean  all  the 
painting  and  papering  ? — Yes,  and  repairing  windows 
doors,  floors,  and  so  on.  I always  saw  myself  that 
every  item  was  correct. 

1662.  That  the  work  had  been  done  ? — I went  care- 
fully through  the  accounts  and  saw  that  every  item 
was  correct  and  certified  it  to  the  Commissioners. 

1663.  Then  the  duty  was  thrown  upon  you  of 
inspecting  and  certifying  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the 
building? — Quite  so. 

1664.  Did  you  know  how  the  account  of  the  school 
property  stood  in  the  Commissioners’  books  ? — T was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  that. 

1665.  Had  you  ever  any  information  from  them  as 
to  whether  there  was  a large  or  a small  sum  of  money 
available  ? — Never. 

1666.  Were  your  demands  ever  refused  or  were 
they  always  acceded  to?— About  1875,  when  the  last 
account  for  enlargements  was  considered,  there  were 
two  estimates  sent  in,  both  by  the  same  builder. 
These  were  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  they  decided 
on  the  smaller  of  the  two. 

1667.  When  you  sent  in  your  annual  requisitions 
for  repairs  was  any  investigation  resulting  in  any 
reduction  ever  made  ? — I don’t  recollect  any.  As  to 
the  items  that  have  been  referred  to  in  Mr.  M'Curdy’s 
evidence  as  for  repairs,  amounting  to  about  £2,000, 
a very  considerable  proportion  of  that  was  not  for 
repairs  at  all,  but  for  what  were  really  additions. 

1668.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  that 
is? — I am  quite  certain  of  it.  For  instance,  a 
plumber,  who  did  a good  deal  of  work  for  us,  sent 


in  his  account.  The  Commissioners  had  seen  the 
estimates  before,  and  he  was  paid  in  one  sum  for  both 
the  amount  of  his  estimates  and  the  ordinary  repairs 

1669.  Do  you  know  yourself,  or  were  you  ever 
furnished  with  any  means  of  finding  out  how  much 
had  been  paid  under  each  head,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments ? — I was  not  required  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  the  accounts. 

1670.  Were  you  ever  furnished  with  the  account  as 
it  stood  in  the  Commissioners’  books  ? — I had  a copy 
of  the  account  furnished  to  me  by  the  tradesman 
and  sent  by  me  to  the  Commissioners. 

1671.  Did  you  ever  get  the  account  back  again? 
— Never. 

1672.  Nor  any  account  of  what  they  had  been?— 
Never,  except  the  cheques,  which  passed  through  my 
hands,  both  for  repairs  and  enlargements. 

1673.  You  gave  the  cheques  to  the  tradesmen? I 

handed  them  to  the  tradesmen.  I should  say  fully 
£500  of  the  £2,000  should  not  be  entered  under 
ordinary  repairs  at  all.  One  thing  was  a new  system 
of  drainage  in  connexion  with  the  school.  Drainage 
pipes  were  laid  that  came  at  least  to  £100.  There 
were  gas  fittings  through  a great  part  of  the  house 
which  came  to  a large  sum  besides,  and  none  of  these 
were  included  in  what  Mr.  M'Curdy  stated  in  his 
evidence  as  having  been -spent  in  enlargements  and 
additions.  I know  they  were  included  in  the  cheques 
sent  to  the  tradesmen  for  repairs. 

1674.  In  the  report  of  1857  are  set  forth  the  rules 
that  were  hud  down  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  for 
the  education  of  free  pupils,  I find  there  this 
passage 

“ That  there  should  be  educated  as  free  daily  pupils  ten 
boys,  children  of  parents  residing  in  Armagh,  and  who  in- 
habit houses  rated  at  not  less  than  £10,  poor  law  valua- 
tion.” 

And  after  other  provisions  are  stated,  the  report  pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ No  sufficient  pains  were  taken  cither  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  or  by  Mr.  Guillemard,  the  master  of 
the  school,  to  make  these  regulations  known,  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  might  well  be  ignorant  of  their  existence.” 
Where  did  the  ten  boys  come  from  that  are  now  freely 
educated  in  the  school  ? — From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh. 

1675.  How  are  they  selected? — By  competitive 
examination. 

1676.  Independently  of  the  means  of  their  parents? 
— I generally  ascertain,  as  far  as  I can,  if  their  parents 
have  small  means. 

1677.  Have  you  had  large  competition  for  those 
places? — No,  not  very. 

1678.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  number 
of  day  boys  you  have  had  for  the  last  six  years  repre- 
sents a large  proportion  or  nearly  all  of  the  boys  of  the 
class  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  educa- 
tion you  give? — Ido  not  think  we  could  get  many 
more. 

1679.  You  think,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood supplies  the  raw  material  it  is  worked  up  in 
Armagh  school? — Quite  so. 

1680.  What  is  the  proportion  in  Armagh  of  Pres- 
byterians and  Church  people  among  the  class  from 
whom  your  pupils  would  be  naturally  drawn  ? — Of  the 
class  looking  for  such  an  education,  I would  say  not 
more  than  one-third  would  be  Presbyterians. 

1681.  And  about  what  portion  of  Boman  Catholics 
of  the  same  class  in  Armagh? — On  that  I cannot 
speak  accurately ; but  there  are  decidedly  more  Pres- 
byterians than  Roman  Catholics. 

1682.  Have  you  ever  had  any  Roman  Catholic  day 
boys  ? — No ; none  have  applied. 

1683.  What  provision  is  there  in  Armagh  for 
Roman  Catholic  education  of  a high  class  ? — They  have 
a Roman  Catholic  seminary  there. 

1684.  Is  that  largely  attended? — I don’t  know  the 
numbers  at  all. 

16S5.  Is  it  a school  where  classics  are  taught?— I 
don’t  know. 
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1686.  The  Commissioners  in  1857  reported, — 

“A  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  inhabitants,  of 
Armagh,  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  exclusively  for 
the  higher  members  of  society,  and  that  the  mercantile  and 
middle  classes  were  virtually  excluded  ; that  book-keeping, 
practical  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
courses  of  instruction  suited  to  them  were  not  pursued.” 
How  far  under  your  management  are  these  matters 
taught  1 — All  these  subjects  are  taught. 

1687.  What  provision  have  you  in  the  school  for 
giving  a commercial  education  as  contrasted  with  a 
professional  one? — Book-keeping  and  all  the  usual 
branches  of  English  that  lit  boys  for  mercantile  life 
are  taught ; but  my  experience  is  that  very  few  of  the 
boys  who  come  to  us  look  for  that  exclusively. 

1688.  Do  the  great  proportion  look  for  the  higher 
education? — For  the  higher  education,  and  such  as 
would  prepare  them  for  the  University,  or  the  Civil 
Service. 


1689.  Do  all  the  boys  require  the  highest  class  of 
education  you  can  give  them  ? — Almost  all. 

1690.  Your  boarders  come  from  a very  wide  area  ? 

Yes,  we  have  some  from  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and 

from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north. 

1691.  During  the  whole  time  you  have  been  there 
has  the  demand  for  the  advantages  of  your  school  been 
equal  to  the  supply  that  you  are  able  to  afford  ?— I 
think  the  supply  and  demand  are  about  equal.  We 
arc  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

1 692.  Do  I understand  that  the  boys  who  go  to 
your  school  and  do  not  intend  to  go  to  a university, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  education 
they  require? — Certainly-  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
per  c enfc.  go  to  the  university. 

1693.  What  universities-  do  they  go  to? — Trinity 
College,  Dublin ; and  Cambridge. 

1 691.  About  what  proportion  go  to  Trinity  College  ? 
—Fully  five-sixths,  and  the  remainder  have  gone* to 
Cambridge. 

1695.  Do  any  go  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  all? — 
I do  not  recollect  one. 

1696.  Then  this  school,  under  your  management,  has 

become  mainly,  to  the  extent  of  those  boys  who  go  to 
the  university  at  all,  preparatory  for  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; and,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  mainly 
preparatory  for  the  higher  class  examination  of  the 
Civil  Service  ? — Yes ; we  have  sent  up  a great  many 
for  that.  J 

1697.  Have  they,  to  a large  extent,  been  successful  ? 
—A  good  many  have ; two  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
four  got  high  places  at  Woolwich,  six  have  gone  to 
Sandhurst  within  the  last  six  years,  two  into  Cooper’s 
Hill  Engineering  College,  and  two  into  the  higher 
class  home  Civil  Service,  the  examination  for  which  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  the  Indian., 

169S.  What  are  the  charges  for  boarders  ?— Sixty 
guineas  a year. 

1699.  Is  that  a fixed  charge  for  all? — A fixed 

,^r^Wfching  ’ tliat  is  fo1' a11  boarcl  aDcl  tuition. 

1 i 00.  If  your  school  was  not  an  endowed  school,  had 
no  allowances  for  masters,  repairs,  or  anything  else 
what  amount  would  you  be  obliged  to  raise  the  sixty 
guineas  to  ? — From  ten  to  fifteen  guineas  additional. 

.01-  So  to  that  extent  the  fees  are  reduced  by  the 
existence  of  the  endowment  ?—  Certainly. 

1702.  What  do  you  charge  for  day  boys?— My 
charge  is  ten  guineas  in  full ; the  least  payable  is  six- 
guineas  for  English  and  mathematics,  and  then  two 
ei'°k  for  Greek;  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
n if'  , considerable  number  learn  both  Latin  and 
Greek  ?— Yes. 

Yes^'  AUl*  a *arger  numker  modern  languages?— 


1705.  That  would  raise  your  charge  to  twelv 
guineas?— Wen, -they  pay  only  ten;  not  more  tlia: 
nalta  dozen  pay  twelve  guineas. 

• 1 1 ■ .^nc^  number  of  your  day  boys  . pay  Onl 
e'glltmuneas  ?-About  five  or  six,  ' 

' riI!0Se  do  not  want  to  go  to  any  university 
they  go  into  commercial  life. 


1708.  Dr.  Hast. — Ten  guineas  * is  the  average, 
charge  ? — lb  is. 

1709.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — For  a similar 
education  in  an  unendowed  school  to  what  amount 
would  you  have  to  increase  your  charges  for  day  boys  ? 
— I may  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas. 

1710.  So  that  I understand  ten  free  places  and  an 
average  for  the  day  boys  of  ten  guineas,  is  attributable 
to  the  endowment?—  Quite  so. 

1711.  The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
in  1857  was — 

“ We  recommend  that  the  free  places  should  be  open  to 
all,  and  generally  awarded  by  competition  at  a public  ex- 
amination, some  being  reserved  to  be  given  away  on  mounds 
of  poverty,  under  the"  regulation  of  the  proposed  Hoard  of 
Commissioners  of  endowed  schools.  In  the  Armagh  Royal 
School  it  appears  to  us  that  the  pupils  have  a right  to  re- 
quire a course  of  education  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the 
universities;  but  as  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
foundation  was  intended  for  the  sole  benefit  of  bovs  pro- 
ceeding to  colleges,  we  are  also  of  opinion,  tliat  it  ought  to 
furnish  a complete  English  and  commercial  education,  suited 
to  prepare  boys  of  the  middle  class  for  civil  and  mercantile 
employments,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to  receive 
any  classical  instruction.” 

I understand,  as  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  given  ? — Quite 
in  accordance  with  that. 

1712.  Has  the  answering  at  the  competition  for  the 
free  places  indicated  a struggle  or  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  to  get  the  places  ? — The  answering 
generally  has  been  good,  but  the  competition  has  not 
been  at  all  keen.  For  instance — two  places  were  vacant 
last  September,  and  only  four  competed,  but  two  of 
these  four  really  answered  well. 

1713.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Are  the  free  places 
boarding  places  1- — Ho  ; merely  exemption  from  pav- 
ment  of  tuition  fees. 

1714.  If  there  were  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  supporting  free  boarders  at 
the  school,  would  there  be  competition  for  places  of 
that  sort  ? — I am  almost  certain  there  would. 

1715.  Do  you  find  there  is  a considerable  competi- 
tion for  the  Royal  Scholar-ships? — Yes. 

1716.  Have  these  been  constantly  kept  filled  ? Yes  • 

and  we  have  had  extra  scholarships  granted  to  us  occa- 
sionally, because  originally  we  had  only  one  Royal 
Scholarship,  whereas  Enniskillen  and  Dungannon  had 
two  each,  and  we  often  sent  up  more  than  one  candidate. 

1717.  That  is  two  for  each  year? — Yes;  if  two  of 
our  candidates  answered  well  the  first  got  the  only 
Royal  Scholarship  we  had,  and  the  second  an  extra 
grant.  About  five  years  after  I went  to  Armagh,  the 
Commissioners  made  an  alteration  by  which  I was 
allowed  two  each  year.  Even  now  we  send  up 
boys  who  take  entrance  junior  exhibitions  in  Trinity 
College.  The  year  before  last  we  got  three  of  them  in 
addition  to  our  two  Royal  Scholarships. 

1718.  Have  you  had  many  instances  among  your 
boys,  of  boys  who  have  gone  in  for  Sizarships  in 
Trinity?— Four,  I believe;  three  or  four,  but  not 
many  compete  for  it. 

1719.  Do  you  find  the  dayboys  hold  their  own 
with  the  boarders  in  the  progress  of  their  education — 
first,  in  the  school  and  then  afterwards?— I think  in 
the  school  they  do,  but  as  to  success  after  leaving 
school  I have  gone  through  our  list,  and  out  of  195 
successes  gained  after  leaving  school,  140  were  "ained 
by  boarders,  and  the  balance  55  by  day  beys”  The 
boarders  seemed,  to  me  to  have  done  better  in  the 
University.  • 

1720.  Mr.  O’Shaughness  v.  — Are  you  now  speaking 
of  successes  in  the  University? — In  the  University 
and  at  competitive  examinations.  In  fact  all  but  one 
of  those  who  succeeded  at  the  Civil  Service  competi- 
tions have  been  -boarders. 

1721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  cause- 
do  you  attribute  the  great  increase  of  efficiency  in 
your  school  ? — To  the  maintenance  of  a good  staff  of 
masters. 

1722.  What  staff  of  masters  have ’you?— We  have 
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nine  assistant  masters,  four  resident,  and  five  non- 
resident. 

1723.  What  is  tlie  annual  cost  of  maintaining  that 
staff  of  masters  ? — The  annual  sum  paid  by  me,  exclu- 
sive of  £150  paid  by  the  Board,  is  between  £1,400 
and  £1,500. 

1724.  One  of  the  charges  upon  the  funds,  after 
making  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  head-master, 

“If  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Commissioners  that  one  or 
more  under  master,  or  under  masters,  are  necessary  for  any 
such  school  it  shall  be  lawful  ...  to  order  and  direct 
that  such  other  share  or  proportion  ...  of  sucli  issues 
and  profits,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  under  master  or  under 
masters  respectively.” 

Have  you  taken  any  step  to  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  what  they  thought  should  be  paid  ? — I 
never  consulted  them  ; £150  would  be  quite  inade- 
quate. 

1725.  I observe  that  in  another  school  £500  is  paid. 
Have  you  ever  had  more  than  the  £150 '1 — Never. 

1726.  Dr.  Hart. — You  mentioned  that  only  a small 
number  got  sizarships  in  Trinity  College.  I suppose 
that  is  because  they  were  not  poor  enough  to  be 
eligible  ? — I fancy  so. 

1727.  Chairman. — You  have  15  acres  of  land  with 
your  house.  Does  it  afford  you  any  profit  ? — The  15 
acres  include  the  lawn  and  gardens,  the  play-ground, 
which  is  too  small,  and  about  2 acres  which  I have 
set  apart  for  a cricket-ground  for  the  boys ; and  the 
remainder,  about  7 acres  of  hilly  ground,  I use  for 
grazing  cows. 

1728.  In  1876  you  had  8S  boarders.  Were  those 
entirely  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

1729.  Was  that  as  large  a number  as  you  could 
take  in  ? — We  could  not  accommodate  more. 

1730.  At  present  there  are  78  in  your  house  and  1 9 
in  Mr.  Gordon’s  ? — Y es. 

1731.  What  arrangement  do  you  make' as  to  the 
charges  for  boarding  and  tuition,  of  the  boys  at  Mr. 
Gordon’s  ? — He  boards  them  and  they  reside  in  his 
house  altogether.  They  merely  come  to  us  as  day 
pupils. 

1732.  Then  the  payment  you  receive  for  them 
is  the  same  as  you  receive  for  the  day  pupils  ? — - 
Yes ; calculated  according  to  the  rates  I have  men- 
tioned. 

1733.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for 
their  board  ? — They  pay  rather  more  than  the  boarders 
at  our  house. 

1734.  Chairman. — You  stated  there  are  some 
Homan  Catholics  in  the  town  of  Armagh  who  are  in 
such  a social  position  as  to  be  able  to  send  their  sons 
to  your  school.  Is  there  any  i-eligious  instruction  in 
the  school-hours  or  anything  that  their  parents  could 
consider  an  obstacle  to  sending  them  to  you  as  day 
boys? — Nothing  that  I know  of.  The  religious 
instruction  is  confined  to  the  boarders  exclusively. 

1735.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon.—  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  at  all  practicable  to  have  a mixed  board- 
ing school  ? — I am  afraid  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  it  would  not  succeed. 

1736.  Under  the  circumstances  of  any  country?— I 
doubt  that  a mixed  boarding  school  could  succeed. 

1737.  You  took  honors  and  graduated  in  Trinity 
College  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1738.  What  courses  did  you  principally  follow 
there  ? — Classics,  Mathematics  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

1739.  You  have  stated  both  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages,  what  moderatorship  did  you 
get?— Two  gold  medals,  one  in  Classics,  and  the  other 
in  Mathematics. 

1740.  Of  what  Universities  are  your  assistants 
graduates  1—  Mr.  Gordon  of  Dublin ; Mr  Eorshall  of 
Cambridge ; Mr.  Johnston  of  Dublin;  Mr.  Pearson  of 
Oxford  ; two,  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Strangways, 
of  Dublin. 

1741.  Were  the  graduates  from  Cambridge  and 


Oxford  distinguished  men?— Yes,  they  were  both 
scholars  in  their  colleges. 

1742.  Have  the  boys  you  sent  to  Cambridge  been 
distinguished  there  ? — One  got  an  open  scholarship 
King’s  College,  and  another  came  out  second  in  the 
Theological  tripos. 

1743.  Do  you  find  yourself  able  to  teach  boys  in 
Armagh  so  that  they  can  distinguish  themselves  in 
Cambridge  as  well  as  Trinity? — I think  so. 

1744.  What  is  the  neax-est  Protestant  school  of  the 
same  class  to  Armagh  ? — Dungannon  is  the  nearest.. 

1745.  Except  these  Royal  Schools  do  you  know 
of  any  other  ? — No  ; none  near  us  for  that  class  of 
education. 

1746.  What  is  the  nearest  school  to  yours,  that 
could  be  l-egarded  as  a competing  school  with  it— I 
mean  as  to  the  class  of  education — that  is  not  a Royal 
School  ? — The  Lurgan  endowed  school.  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  very  close  to  us. 

1747.  In  Belfast  there  is  the  Belfast  Institute. 
That  is  an  endowed  institution  also  ? — It  is  a private 
endowment. 

174S.  If  the  endowed  schools  were  notin  existence 
what  other  pi-ovision  is  there  for  educating  Protestants 
in  the  North  of  Ireland? — I do  not  know  of  any 
schools  of  private  enterprise  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
at  all. 

1749.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Would  not  the  fact  of 
an  endowed  school  existing  in  a neighbourhood  operate 
against  the  establishment  of  an  unendowed  school?— 
It  would,  certainly. 

1750.  You  stated  the  floui-ishing  condition  of 
Armagh  was  due  to  the  maintenance  of  a very 
efficient  staff  of  masters.  You  have  seen  the  return 
of  the  numbers  attending  the  other  Royal  Schools?— 
Yes. 

1751.  Do  you  think  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of 
the  other  Royal  Schools  in  comparison  with  Amiagh 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  an  inefficient  staff  of  masters  or 
at  any  rate  not  so  efficient  a staff  as  youi-s,  or  is  it  due 
to  the  fact  that  Ai-magh  has  practically  exhausted 
the  supply  of  pupils? — I believe  they  could  all  be 
full. 

1752.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  that  all  the  Royal 
Schools  could  be  as  floxirishing  as  Armagh  at  the  same 
time?— I do. 

1753.  Do  you  think  you  have  as  many  scholars  as 
you  could  educate  ?— I think  as  many  as  we  are  likely 
to  have,  unless  we  got  more  masters  and  more  accom- 
modation. 

1754.  Supposing  you  had  eveiy  facility  for  increasing 
the  school  do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  fill  it? — 

I think  so. 

1755.  Do  y'ou  think  the  Protestant  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  upper  classes,  would  come  to  you  in  practi- 
cally unlimited  numbers  ? — I could  not  say  that. 
The  reason  why  the  Royal  Schools  in  Ireland  seeiii 
to  be  low  is  that  so  many  go  to  England.  Our 
statistics  on  that  point  are  remai-kable ; about  250 
boys  have  entered  Armagh  School,  since  my  appoint 
ment,  and  of  these  250  boys,  65  have  come  to  us 
from  England  —that  is  to  say,  boys  who  have  been  at 
school  in  England,  iix  Uppingham,  Clifton,  and  other 
places.  Some  of  these  boys  have  been  two  or  three 
years  there  and  have  come  to  us.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thing  take  place  in  other  schools  ? 

1756.  You  think  that  boys  would  not  go  to 
England  in  such  numbers  as  they  do  if  there  was 
a better  staff'  of  masters  at  the  principal  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland? — I think  so. 

1757.  You  said  that  you  could  keep  the  school 
going  at  an  advantage  to  yoxu-self  without  any 
endowment  if  you  increased  your  chai-ges  for  boarders 
by  fifteen  guineas? — I think  so. 

1758.  Thei-e  is  a Schoolmasters’  Association?— 
There  is.  I am  a member  of  it. 

1759.  So  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

principal  masters  of  the  other  schools  in  Ireland? 
— Yes.  ( 

1760.  Do  you  know  what  the  chai’ges  at  Mr.  Wall’s 
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school  at  Portarlington  are  ? — No,  I do  not.  I know 
a great  many  schools  in  Ireland  charge  less  than  sixty 
guineas  a year. 

1761.  The  fact  of  Armagh  being  an  endowed  school 
enables  you  to  take  pupils  at  lower  charges  than  you 
could  otherwise  do  %—  Certainly. 

1762.  Are  the  pupils  whom  you  are  now  taking 
at  these  lower  charges,  from  the  fact  of  Armagh 
being  an  endowed  school,  of  a class  in  life  to  whom 
education  should  be  supplied  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate? — A great  many  of  them  are. 

1763.  From  what  classes  are  your  pupils  principally 
drawn  ? — They  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  professional  men 
—clergymen,  doctors,  banisters,  and  solicitors. 

1764.  Are  there  many  of  the  sons  of  the  smaller 
landed  gentry? — A few;  but  not  by  any  means  as 
many  as  of  the  others. 

1765.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I suppose  they  go 
mainly  to  England  ? — I should  think  so. 

1766.  Loan  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  that 
the  class  you  are  now  educating  is  the  class  for  whom 
the  Royal  Schools  were  originally  intended?  — I 
think  so. 

1767.  What  number  of  scholarships  in  the  univer- 
sity have  you  got?— We  have  two  Royal  Scholarships 
vacant  every  year,  but  only  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ; before  that  we  had  only  one. 

1768.  How  many  competitors  do  you  generally 
send  up  ? — Five  or  six. 

1769.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  the 
boys  know  their  chances  before  they  go  up  ? — They 
calculate  beforehand  what  their  chances  are. 

1770.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Were  the  scholarships 
always  gained  ? — Always;  and  sometimes  an  extra 
grant  over  and  above  the  two. 

1771.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — From  Trinity  College? 
— No;  from  the  funds  of  the  school. 

1772.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  got  any 
school  exhibitions,  tenable  in  the  school  ? — We  have 
four  every  .year;  two  senior,  of  £25  and  £15,  for 
-boys  under  sixteen,  and  two  junior,  of  the  same 
amounts,  for  boys  under  fourteen. 

1773.  They  were  established  by  the  Clare-street 
Commissioners  ? — Yes ; about  four  years  ago. 

1774.  What  competition  have  you  had  for  these 
exhibitions? — Move  for  the  junior  than  the  senior. 
The  boys  who  compete  for  the  senior  must  be  a year 
in  the  school  before  they  can  go  in,  and,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Scholarships,  they  calculate  their 
chances  beforehand,  whereas  there  is  much  more 
uncertainty  in  the  case  of  juniors,  as  they  sometimes 
come  from  a distance,  and  boys  in  the  school  compete 
as  well.  I find,  as  a rule,  the  junior  the  more  useful. 

1775.  How  many  had  you  last  year? — Eight  to 
ten  candidates. 

1776.  Were  they  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh,  or  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? — About  one- 
third  from  the  locality. 

1777.  Is  it  understood  that  these  exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  boys,  without  distinction? — Without  any 
distinction  at  all. 

1778.  I suppose  no  Roman  Catholics  competed  for 
them  ? — I never  had  any  application. 

1779.  Is  it  not  rather  remarkable  that  you  have 
been  in  Armagh  for  ten  years  without  ever  having 
had  an  application  from  a Roman  Catholic  parent  to 
educate  his  boy  ? — I suppose  they  would  not  accept 
the  education,  on  the  conditions  offered  in  the  Royal 
School. 

, U80.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  a few 
isolated  instances  in  the  other  schools,  of  Catholics 
)omg  educated.  In  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  a con- 
siderable number  have  been.  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  in  Armagh  why  a Catholic  should  not  apply  for 
education ? — None  whatever;  there  is  more  reason 
"'hy  they  should  apply  to  us  than  to  the  Erasmus  Smith 
schools,  because  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  are  less 
strictly  non-sectarian. 


1781.  Is  it  known  in  the  town  of  Armagh  that  you 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  educate  a Catholic  boy 
on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  boy,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  his  religious  belief? — I have 
never  advertised  to  that  effect,  but  I should  say  that 
it  is  assumed. 

1782.  It  w’as  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1857,  as  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  to  make  known  to  the  public  that  the 
Royal  Schools  were  for  all  Creeds  and  classes.  ' Is  it 
known  in  Armagh  that  the  Royal  School  is  not  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Protestant  Faith  ? — I am  sure 
it  is ; Roman  Catholic  boys  have  been  there  before 
my  time. 

1783.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  none  having 
been  sent  in  your  time  ? — I know  of  none  ; in  fact 
there  is  less  reason  now.  With  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction there  is  absolutely  none  during  school  hours ; 
formerly  it  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  boys  pre- 
paring for  Royal  Scholarships,  to  teach  them  Scrip- 
ture history ; at  present  there  is  absolutely  none  but 
secular  instruction  during  the  hours  of  the  day  school. 

1784.  What  class  in  life  are  your  day  boys  drawn 
from  ? — They  are  sons  of  parents  living  in  or  near 
Armagh.  There  are  a good  many  resident  gentry, 
and  large  tradesmen,  win  send  their  sons.  In  fact  all 
who  could  be  sent  come  to  us. 

1785.  You  said  you  got  several  boys  from  the 
English  schools;  are  they  of  English  birth? — Not; 
more  than  six  or  eight  were  the  sons  of  Englishmen, 
the  rest  were  Irish  boys. 

1786.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiisbon. — Are  you  able 
to  furnish  us  with  any  information  as  to  the  result  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  visitation  in  reference  to  anything  he 
either  recommended  or  condemned  at  your  school? 
— No : I had  no  communication  whatever  from  the 
Board  as  to  his  report,  but  I know  he  wrote  one. 

1787.  I find  in  that  report  this  passage — 

“ The  headmaster  is  engaged  in  no  other  employment 
than  the  management  of  his  school ; he  teaches  the  senior 
classes  in  certain  portions  of  their  regular  work,  and  de- 
votes the  two  half  holidays  which  are  given  in  each  week, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  hearing  repetitions  of 
the  junior  classes,  no  notice  being  given  beforehand,  as  to 
what  he  will  take  up.  He  also  teaches  the  classes  of  any  of 
the  assistant  masters  who,  from  illness  or  any  other  cause, 
maybe  unable  to  attend.  The  assistant  masters  arc  all 
gentlemanlike  men,  and  well  qu alified  in  every  way  to 
secure  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  boys.  Three  of  them 
are  Englishmen,  four  are  Irishmen,  one  a German,  and  one 
a Frenchman.  Mr.  Morgan  calculates  the  cost  of  his  assis- 
tant masters  at  £1,500  a year,  inclusive  of  the  £150 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Gordon  is  paid  £210 
a year,  Mr.  Forshall  £250,  Mr.  Johnston  £200,  Mr.  Unger 
£160,  and  Mo:is.  Dcschamps  £135,  all  non-resident.  Mr. 
Ryder  is  paid  Li 50,  with  board  and  residence;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Johnson  £120  (do.);  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson  £100  (do.); 
Mr.  Strangways  £90  (do.).” 

Is  that  the  expense  at  present? — Mr.  Unger’s  salary 
should  bo  stated  as  £165  and  Mr.  Strangways’  as 
£100 ; Mr.  Gordon’s  has  been  increased  to  £250,  the 
others  remain  as  before. 

1788.  The  report  proceeds — 

“I  carefully  inspected  the  school  premises,  including 
school  rooms,  dormitories,  . . . &c.,  and  found  all — 

particularly  the  dormitories  — everything  that  could  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order.” 

Are  j’Our  buildings  in  good  order  now  ? — In  quite 
as  good  order  as  when  the  visitor  saw  them. 

1789.  Mr.  Gray  made  this  suggestion — 

“The  ceiling  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  dormitories,  con- 
taining no  less  than  thirty  beds,  is  exceedingly  low,  a defect 
which,  I think,  might  bo  easily  remedied,  and  at  a small 
expense  by  having  the  ceiling  raised  to  the  height,  of  the 
collar- ties  .o  f the  rafters.  ’ ’ 

— That  was  done  shortly  after,  and  I rather  think  was 
one  of  the  items  included  in  the  £2,000. 

1790.  He  also  suggested — 

“ The  play-ground  requires  to  be  drained  ; this  would  bo 
an  easy  matter  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  slopes 
away  gradually  from  the  school  buildings.” 

— That  has  been  done  as  well. 

I 


April  7, 1679. 

Rev.  William 
Moorc-Morgan, 
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'April  S’, '1879.  '■  1791.  And 'further—  : 

Rev.  William  “ I would  also  suggest  that  the  portion  of  the  playground, 

Moore-Morgan,  principally,  and  indeed  of  necessity,  always  iri  use  by  the 
lx_d.  boys,  that,  namely,  which  adjoins  the  school  premises,  and 

lies  between  the  gymnasium  on  one  side,  and  the  ball-court 
on  the  other  side,  should  be  gravelled.” 

— That  has  been  attended  to. ' 

1792.  He  also  reported— 0 

“ A foundation,  about  a foot  in  depth,  of  rough  stones 
Under  the  gravel,  would'  keep  this  portion  of  the  play- 
ground perfectly  dry  at  all  seasons.” 

—That  has  been  done  also. 

- 1793'.  Do  you  consider' the  visitation  by  Mr.  Gray 
was  an  advantage  to  your  school  ? — Certainly. 

1794.  Is  there  any  obj  ection,  that  you  know  of,  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  or  otherwise,  to  such  visitations 
being  held  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

1795.  Dr.  Hart. — You  mentioned  that  there  is  a 
Homan  Catholic  school  at  Armagh — is  it  long  estab- 
lished ? — I think  so  ; it  was  there  before  toy  titoe. 

1796.  Could  not  its  establishment  be  the  cause  Of 
no  Roman  Catholics  coming  to  your  school? — It  is 
quite  possible. 

1797.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  reference  to  the 
advantages  of  endowments  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Ireland,  I find  this  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1857 — 

“ In  recent  times  the  master  would  have  a direct  interest 
in  limiting  the  admission  Or  day  and  free  scholars  wherever 
lie  can  furnish  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  a large 
number  of  boarders.  Parents  in  the  ranks  of  the  gentry 
are  now  less  willing  than  they  were  in  former  times  to  place 
their  sons  at  schools  attended  by  boys  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  lower  class.  We  fear  that  out  of  this  feeling 
has  grown  a corresponding  inclination  on  the  part  of  school- 
masters to  discourage  the  attendance  of  those  whom  their 
more  wealthy  patrons  would  wish  to  see  excluded.  In  short, 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  master  to  make  his  school 
select.  He  may  do  this  in  different  ways ; he  may  raise  the 
charges  payable  for  day  scholars  to  such  an  amount  as 
practically  to  exclude  the  sons  of  all  except  the,  wealthier 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood;  or,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, he  may  render  the  school  studies  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  pupils  preparing  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  He  may  also  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  admission  of  free  scholars,  or  actually  refuse  to 
receive  them.” 

I suppose  none  of  these  apply  to  Armagh  ? — I do 
not  think  they  do. 

1798.  Do  you  think  they  apply  to  any  other 
endowed  school,  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — Not 
in  my  opinion. 

1799.  Do  you  think  that  the  causes  there  pointed 
out  have  anything  to  do  with  the  remarkable  deca- 
dence in  those  Royal  Schools? — I think  not. 

1S00.  The  Report  goes  on  to  say — 

“Our  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  Free  Grammar 
Schools  in  this  country  have  convinced  us  that,  the  in- 
fluences and  the  practices  of  which  we  have  here  indicated 
the  nature  are  not  merely  imaginary.  On  reviewing  the 
reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  we  find  that  of  the 
pupils  educated  in  46  of  our  Endowed  Grammar  Schools, 
508  are  boarderspaying  from  about  £20  to  about  £60  a year. 
The  number  of  day  scholars  attending  the  same  schools  is 
1,091.  whilst  the  number  of  five  pupils  admitted  amounts 
to  only  161-  The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments 
is  about  £12,360.  From  these  figures  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  education  in 
Grammar  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is  at  the 
rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  such  a calculation,  the  in- 
direct advantages  gained  by  the  public  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  where  otherwise  none  would  have  existed,  and  in 
the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  education  provided 
for  the  paying  pupils,  must  not  altogether  be  lost  sight  of: 
still  the  result  to  which  we  have  just  drawn  atten  tion  shows 
too  plainly  that  these  endowments  are  not  producin'*  the 
effects  they  were  intended  to  accomplish.  A more  signal 
instance  of  a disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  an 
endowment  arid  the  result  produced  by  it  iu  promoting  free 
education,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Gram- 
mar Schools.  The  annual  value  of  the  endowments 
connected  with  these  institutions  is  £6,330  2 s- 5d. ; the 
number  of  boarders  educated  in  them  and  payin'*  on  an 
average  £43  a year,  is  177,  whilst  the  day  scholars  number 


only  134,  and  the  whole  number  Of  free  pupils  received  into 
them  is  but  47.  Ihus  the  large  endowments  attached  to 

these  schools  are  principally  expended  in  improvin'*  and 
Cheapening  the  education -of  the  boarders,  whilst  for  only.  4 7 
scholars  arc.  the  Royal  schools,  as  their  name  declares  them 
to  be,  free.” 

Do  you  agree  in7  that  paragraph,'  or  are  you  in  a 
position,  speaking  of  your  own  school  and  others,  to 
contradict  it,  and  say  that  since  that  paragraph  was 
written  a total  change  has  come  over  the  Royal 
Schools? — The  result  of  my  own  experience  is  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  to  maintain -it  in  its 
present  efficiency  as  a day  school  unless  we  had  a large, 
number  of  boarders.  In  fact  the  boarders’  fees  enable 
us  to  provide  the  day  scholars  with  the  education  they 
receive.  We  have  only  forty-two  day  boys,  and  I sup- 
pose those  boys  on  account  of  their  different  ages  and 
th'e  education  they  receive  would  require  six  classes  as 
in  any  ordinary'  intermediate  school.  Taking  the 
average  of  our  payments  for  efficient  masters  to  be 
from  £200  to  £250  each,  that  would  require  an  outlay 
of  at  least  £1,200;  and  the  fees  payable  by  the  day 
boys  would  not  reach  that  amount  or  anything  like  it. 

1801.  The  endowments  attract  boarders  because 
you  are  able  to  take  them  cheaper  ? — And  also  the 
exhibitions. 

1802.  And  the  boarders  enable  you  to  take  the  day 
scholars  ? — The  boarders  enable  us  to  keep  a proper 
staff  of  masters. 

1803.  Is  Armagh- school  attended  by  boarders  of 
the  classes' to  whom  a cheaper  education  is  desirable 
and  necessary  ? — -Certainly.  It  is  a great  object  to 
such  boys  to  have  the  education  cheaper  than  they 
otherwise  could  have  it. 

1804.  Are  you  further  of  opinion  that  if  the  other 
Royal  schools  were  conducted  on  the  same  principle 
as  Armagh  they  would  be  in  an  equally  flourishing 
state  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

1805.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  think  you 
have  all  the  day  boys  that  you  would  expect  to 
come  from  the  neighboui’hood  of  Armagh  at  your 
school  ? — I don’t  think  we  could  increase  the  number 
•of  Protestants  very  much. 

1806.  But  still  the  number  which  do  come  to  you 
as  day  scholars  would  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the 
school  without  boarders? — Certainly  not,  when  ten  are 
free. 

1807.  As  I understand,  the  Commissioners  said 
they  had  nothing  to  say  to  boarders  ? — They  implied 
that  they  were  rather  concerned  with  the  day  school. 

180S.  What  did  you  understand  by  that? — That 
the  regulations,  for  instance,  as  to  fees  for  boarders 
were  left  to  rny  option,  and  that  it  was  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  day  scholars,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
school  as  a day  school,  they  were  bound  to  look. 

1809.  It  would  follow  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
admirably-conducted  boarding  school,  which  has 
wrought  such  excellent  results,  and  as  to  which  the 
Commissioners  profess  to  have  no  public  duty,  the 
town  of  Armagh  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
a day  school  like  yours  ? — It  would  not,  unless  far 
higher  fees  were  paid. 

1810.  But  that  as  a school  taking  day  boys  for 
nothing,  or  some  of  the  day  boys  for  nothing,  and 
the  majority  for  low  and  inadequate  prices,  Armagh 
would  not  be  a sufficiently  populous  centre? — T think 
not. 

1811.  You  told  Lord  Randolph  ■Churchill  you  could 
see  no  reason  why  all  the  Royal  schools  should  not 
be  well  filled  ? — I see  no  reason. 

1812.  According  to  a return  recently  furnished  to 
Parliament  there  is  at  present  accommodation  in  the 
Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Banagher,  Dun- 
gannon, Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe  for  410  boarders. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  410 
Protestant  boarders  in  those  schools  to  fill  them  up? 
— If  the  boys  came  to  them  as  they  have  come  to  us 
lately  from  the  same  places  and  classes,  I think  so. 
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1813.  To  wliat  do  you  attribute  their  not  doiug  so  ? 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  answer  that  question. 

1814.  You  said  that  you  sent  up  some  young  men 
to  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  Did  they  pass 
directly  from  your  school  to  the  examinations,  or 
was  ■ it  • necessary  that  they,  should  afterwards-  go  to 
crammers  or  grinders  ? — Some  went  to  crammers  for 
a very  short  time — a few  months — but  the  majority 
passed  direct. 

1815.  Did  any  pass  direct  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  1 — They  spent  a very  short  time  with  grinders. 

1816.  Then  you  believe  it  possible,  at  a school  like 
yours,  to  prepare  boys  for  those  high  Civil  Service 
examinations  without  the  deteriorating  subsequent 
process  of  cramming? — Certainly,  up  to  the  age  of 
nineteen ; my  experience  has  shown  that  that  is  quite 
feasible. 

1817.  What  is  the  population  of  Armagh? — Be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  persons. 

1818.  You  have  in  Armagh  a pretty  large  number 
of  shopkeeper's  and  merchants  in  a small  way  ? — Yes. 

1819.  You  have  also  round  it  a pretty  large  class 
— saying  nothing  of  gentlemen — of  farmers  holding 
from  50  to  100  acres  of  land? — I think  they  are 
mostly  small  farmer's,  and,  I should  say,  comfortable 
on  the  whole. 

1820.  I presume  none  of  your  boarders  are  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh? — Very  few. 

1821.  Their  it  is  your  day  boys  that  constitute  the 
Armagh  population  taking  advantage  of  your  School  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1822.  What  is  the  number  of  your  paying  day 
boys  now  ? — Thirty-two.  . 

1823.  What  number  come  from  the  shopkeeping 
and  farming  class  t— Possibly  six  or  seven. 

1824.  Is  it  not  quite  plain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
shopkeepers  and  farmers  in  and  about  Armagh  do  not 
send  their  sons  to  your  school  ?— 1 They  do  not. 

1825.  What  other  schools  are  there  in  Armagh  or 
within  walking  distance  of  the  town?— The  Roman 
Catholic  School  and  the  National  schools. 

1820.  Is  there  a middle-class  school  in  Armagh  1— 
No. 

1827.  Then  if  the  vast  majority  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  farmers  send  their  sons  anywhere  it  must  be  to 
those  primary  schools? — Decidedly. 

1828.  Don’t  you  think  thereis  wanted  in  Armagh, 
for  those  shopkeeping  and  farming  classes,  an  educa- 
tion coming  between  your  intermediate  education  and 
the  primary  education  given. in: the  other  schools? — 1 
think  the  primary  schools  carry  them  far  enough,  quite 
up  to  us. 

1829.  How  do  you  mean  “ up  to  you  ” ? — So  as  to 
be  quite  fit  to  enter  OUr  school,  if  necessary.  . 

1830;  Do  you  think  that  for  the  boys  of  the  shop- 
keeping and  farming  classes,  who  are  never  to  go  to 
your  school,  the  primary  schools  which  exist  in  Ar- 
magh are  sufficient? — I think  quite  sufficient.  The 
education  in  the-National  schools  is  admirable. 

1831.  You  think  it  is  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeping 
and  farming  classes  ?— For  the  average  boy,  I do. 

1832.  And  it  is  only  in  case  a boy  of  the  shop- 
keeping and  farming  classes  shows  ability- you  think 
it  necessary  to  give  him  more  than  a primary  educar 
tion  ? — I think  so. 

1833.  You  said  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
attending  your  school  intended  themselves  for  the 
University.  What  do  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent, 
devote  themselves  to.?— A good- many  enter,  the  army 
and  the  Civil  Service,  or  go  to  professions  directly 
without  going  through  college ; for  instance,  a good 
many  pass  the  solicitors’  apprentices’  examination, 

1834.  Do  many  go  to  the  medical  profession  ? — 
They  generally  go  to  it  through  Trinity  College. 

1835.  Do  many  of  them  enter  commercial  life? — 
Yes,  a very  fair  number. 

1836.  Of  100  boys  who  would  pass  through  your 
school  how  many,  speaking  roughly,  would  enter  com- 
mercial life? — -Not  so  many  now  as  some  years  ago  ; 
perhaps  now  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 


1837.  Would  any  of  those,  -: being  of  the  class  of 
large  leasehold  farmer-s,  devote  themselves  to  .agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  their  holdings  V—Very  few,- 1 should 
think. 

1838.  The  class  of  boys  who  go  to  your  school  do 
not  require  a mere  English  and  commercial  education  ? . 
— Very  few  do. 

1839.  You  have  made  no  attempt,  very  naturally,  in 
the  absence  of  such  boys,  to  provide  any  department 
in  your  school  specially  for  the  purpose  of  English  and 
commercial  education  ?— No.  We  never  had  any 
funds  available  for  it  provided  by  the  Commissioners, 
though  I made  a suggestion  at  One  time  that  if  such 
a department  were  required  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  it  in  a totally  separate  house,  under  separate; 
masters,  but  in  connexion  with  the  school. . 

1840.  Loud  R.  Churchill.— You  mean  by  “in 
connexion  with,”  Under  you  ?: — Yes ; T should  have 
the  control  of  it. 

1841.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Did  they  take  any 
steps  in  consequence  of  your  suggestion  1—‘ They  made 
no  allowance  whatever  for  separate  masters. 

1842.  What  was  the  reply? — I do  not' recollect  any 
reply.  They  have  al  ways,  in  circulars  I have  had  from 
them,  attached  considerable  importance  to  what  is 
called  an  English  and  commercial  education. 

1843.  They  paid  no  attention  to  your  suggestion  ? — 
I do  hot  recollect  ahy  further  communication  about  it,- 

1844.  Wliat  per-centage  of  your  day  boys  learn 
Latin  and  Greek  ? — All  but  one  or  two  learn  Latin,, 
and  the  majority  learn  Greek. 

1845.  Do  many  of  them  learn  French  and  Ger- 
man?— Very  few  learn  German ; all  learn  French. 

1846.  Therefore  the  great  majority  pay  ten  or  twelve 
guineas  ? — Far  more  pay  ten  than  twelve.  £10  10s.  is 
looked  upon  as  the  regular  fee. 

1847.  Do  you  remember  the  Commissioners  calling, 
your  attention,  by  circular,  to  the  scale  of  charges  for 
your  day  scholars  ? — I do. 

1848.  When? — Some  years  ago. 

1849.  What  was  their  suggestion  to  you  ? — I think 
they  suggested  that  there  should  be  a fee  as  low  as  six 
guineas  for  certain  boys. 

1850.  Previously  to  that  a day  scholar’s  fees  were, 
ten  guineas? — They  had  always,  both  in  and  before  my 
time,  been  ten  guineas. 

1851.  What  did  the  ten  guineas  then  embrace? — 
English  and  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek. 

1852.  You  thought  then,  and  think . still,  that  .£10 
10s.  was  as  low  as  you  could  take  the  day  boys  for, 
teaching  them  those  subjects?— If  there  were  only 
day  boys  I could  not  take  them  for  that. 

1853.  When  you  reduced  the  ten  guineas  to  six- 
guineas  you  made  the  two  subjects  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  had  been  formerly  taught  for  the,  ten  guineas, 
extras? — They  were  nominal  extras, .but,  every  boy. 
learned  them,  and  so  they  are  not  regarded  as  extras.  • 

1854.  Are  the  Commissioners  aware  of  the  course 
you  pursued  with  reference  to  that  recommendation  ? — 
Yes;  I have  infox-med  them,  and  sent  in  the .-returns 
showing  the  charges. 

1855.  Did  they  ever  take  any  notice  of  . your  pro- 
ceeding in  reference  to  it? — I do  not  think  so.  Per- 
haps I may  say  I could  not.  do  otherwise  unless  the 
Commissioners  allowed  a much  larger  sum  for  the 
payment  of  masters. 

1856.  You  atti'ibute  the  .difficulty  of  supplying  day 
boys  -with  instruction  at  the  moderate  rate  suggested 
by  the  Commissionei's,  to  then-  neglect  to  provide 
sixfficient  funds  for  an  adequate  staff  of  teachers  ? — If 
the  Commissionei's  gave  me  the  same  amount  as  is 
allowed  to  Enniskillen  school  I would  reduce  the 
amount  payable  by  day  boys.  . 

1857.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  less  unsectarian  than  the  Royal  schools  ? 

. — I believe  there  is  in  them  some  provision  for  Scrip- 
tural instruction  during  school  hours. 

1858.  And  there  is  no  such-  provision  in  -the  Roy's! 
schools  ? — No  such  provision  at  all.  In.  fact  the  Com- 
missioners have  stated  to  the  contrary. 

12 


April  7,  1879. 

Rev.  William 
Moore-Morgon, 
LL.D. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


April  7, 1370.  1859.  Do  you  share  the  view,  put  forward  here 

— by  all  the  other  Royal  schoolmasters,  that  it  would  be 

Moore-Morgan,  virtually  impossible  to  keep  Roman  Catholic  boarders 
ix.d.  " ’ under  the  same  roof  with  Protestant  boarders  without 

the  association  more  or  less  influencing  their  religious 
feelings  ? — I am  afraid  in  Ireland  it  would  be,  but  not 
in  France.  My  experience  extends  to  France ; I have 
been  at  school  there  myself. 

1860.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  France  it  is 
quite  a common  thing  to  have  half-a-dozen  Protestant 
boys  in  a Roman  Catholic  school  without  interfering 
with  their  religion  ? — Quite. 

1861.  But  you  think  that  would  be  hardly  possible 
in  a Protestant  school  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

1862.  Suppose  you  had  a Catholic  house  under 
a Catholic  clergyman,  taking  in  hoarders  and  superin- 
tending them  : would  it  be  possible  to  have  Roman 
Catholics  as  boarders  under  such  circumstances  at 
your  school  ? — There  is  no  room  at  present ; but  if 
there  was  proper  accommodation  provided,  I do  not 
see  any  objection,  or  any  difficulty  whatsoever,  in  con- 
nexion -with  it. 

1S63.  But  the  entire  superintendence  of  those  boys 
outside  the  school-room  would  be  virtually  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman? — Yes. 

1864.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  that  practically  so 
under  the  master  who  takes  boarders  now  ? — I have 
nothing  to  say  to  them  except  during  school  hours  ; 
but  then  they  are  all  Protestants. 

1865.  You  think  there  would  be  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  having  a Catholic  master  who  would  take 
Catholic  boarders  ? — There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty. 

1866.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  had  a Roman 
Catholic  master  ? — Never. 

1867.  Did  you  ever  limit  your  Ghoice  in  any  way, 
when  looking  for  a master,  to  Protestants? — No, 
never. 

1868.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — As  I understand,  you 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  or  reasonable  to  put 
Roman  Catholic  boys  as  boarders  into  a Protestant 
college  surrounded  by  Protestant  boys  and  with  an 
entirely  Protestant  staff  of  masters  ? — I think  not  in 
Ireland. 

1869.  You  were  asked  why  it  was  the  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  go  to  your  school,  and  you  found 
some  difficulty  in  assigning  a reason.  Is  not  it  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Armagh  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  object  to  mixed  edu- 
cation ? — Quite  so. 

1870.  And  is  not  that  the  reason  they  do  not  send 
them  ? — Of  course  it  is.  For  the  same  reason  they 
do  not  send  them  to  Trinity  College  or  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

1871.  I am  sure  so  far  as  you  personally  go  you 
would  not  allow  the  religion  of  a boy  or  his  religious 
feelings  to  be  offended  in  any  way  in  your  school? — 
Certainly  not. 

1872.  One  of  your  assistant  masters  is  a Cambridge 
man  ? — Yes,  he  teaches  classics. 

1873.  Was  he  an  honor  man? — He  was  a scholar 
of  his  college. 

1874.  He  enjoys  your  confidence? — Yes. 

1875.  I suppose  you  would  not  be  a party  to 
anything  said  or  done  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  ? 
—No. 

1876.  And  if  anyone  said  anything  offensive  to 
Roman  Catholics,  you  would  consider  that  a good 
reason  for  boys  not  liking  your  school? — I do  not 
think  so. 

1877.  The  name  of  the  Cambridge  gentleman  is 
Mi-.  Forshall? — Yes. 

1878.  You  are  aware  he  has  written  a pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill  and 
the  Endowed  schools  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

1879.  It  was  printed  in  the  town  of  Armagh  in 
1878?— Yes. 

1880.  This  Mr.  Forshall,  who  is  one  of  the  masters 
in  your  school,  teaches  the  day  boys  as  well  as  the 
boarders  ? — All. 


1881.  He  is  pretty  well  known  in  Armagh? — 
V ei-y  well  known. 

1882.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? — Eight  years. 

1883.  He  writes  in  a pamphlet  published  in  1878: 

“Ireland  is  undoubtedly  governed,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 

great  majority  of  her  population  is  concerned,  in  all 
matters,  educational  and  religious,  more  than  any  other 
Roman  Catholic  country  in  the  world,  from  Rome.  As  long 
as  the  Irreconcilable  party,  there,  that  is,  at  Rome,  exhibit 
the  vitality  and  the  determination  they  have  exhibited,  since 
the  accession  to  the  Pontificate  of  Leo,  XIII.  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  hope  that  the  sop,  now  offered,  will 
really  soothe  a single  ache,  or  stifle  the  faintest  scream  of 
the  Irreconcilables  here  ? I trow  not ; they  will  pretend 
to  accept  your  overtures,  they  will  take  your  money,  in  any 
quantity,  and  contrive  to  satisfy  any  conditions  that  may 
be  imposed  on  them  involving  its  acceptance,  but  they  wifi 
spurn  your  principles,  and  reject  any  liberal  basis  of  educa- 
tion, which  may  require  united  action.’’ 

Do  you  think  that  that  language  held  by  Mr. 
Forshall,  one  of  your  masters,  is  calculated,  if  read  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Armagh,  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  to  your  school? — No;  I should  say 
not. 

1884.  You  would  not  hold  such  language  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

18S5.  Here  is  another  passage  : 

“ Until  European  opinion  can  make  itself  felt  with  greater 
force,  than  it  io,  at  present,  in  ecclesiastical  circles  at  Koine, 
and  throughout  Italy,  till  the  subtle  influence  of  the  Italian 
cardinals,  which  is  holding  even  the  Pope  himself  in  thral- 
dom, is  finally  stamped  under  foot  and  crushed  out  of  the 
dark  corners  of  the  Vatican,  you  will  never  content  the  ex- 
treme party  here,'  by  any  legislation,  which  stops  short  of  an 
absolute  surrender  to  them  of  most  of  the  educational 
revenues  of  the  country,  or  such  a scheme  of  concurrent 
endowment,  as  places,  unconditionally,  at  their  disposal,  the 
lion's  share.” 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  holding  and  publishing  of 
such  language  as  that  by  one  of  the  masters  of  Ar- 
magh school  with  regard  to  the  cardinals  who 
surround  the  Pope  and  who  are  alleged  to  hold  him 
in  thraldom,  would  account  for  the  absence  of  a 
single  Roman  Catholic  at  the  present  day  from 
your  school  ? — I think  if  he  used  exactly  the  opposite 
language  it  would  not  induce  a single  Roman  Catholic 
boy  to  attend  the  school. 

1886.  Do  you  think  having  regard  to  the  language 
Mr.  Forshall  held  there  that  anyone  most  in  favour  of 
mixed  education  would,  expect  a Roman  Catholic 
parent  to  send  his  sons  to  the  Royal  school  of 
Armagh? — I do  not  think  that  affects  the  question 
in  the  least. 

1887.  Assuming  there  was  a tendency  to  send 
Catholics  there? — But  there  never  was. 

1885.  Do  not  you  think  that  language  like  that, 
held  by  one  of  your  masters,  is  very  improper  in  a 
large  population  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics? — I 
should  never  hold  language  calculated  to  offend  the 
consciences  of  other  people. 

1889.  Do  you  think  that  does? — I do. 

1890.  Suppose  you  were  in  a French  town  and 
found  that  one  of  the  Jesuits  in  a French  college 
used  such  language  in  a public  circular  or  document 
with  regard  to  the  Protestant  institutions  of  a 
neighbouring  country,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
send  your  son  to  be  taught  by  that  man? — I do  not 
think  that  that  affects  the  attendance  at  the  school  at  all. 

1891.  You  think  there  is  such  an  indisposition 
to  mixed  education  as  to  prevent  Catholics  sending 
their  sons  there  in  any  case? — Decidedly. 

1892.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  aware  that 
the  Royal  schools  are  by  their  intention,  and  theo- 
retically, non-exclusive  foundations  ? — I suppose  they 
are. 

1893.  Would  not  such  language  as  that  Mr. 
O’Shauglinessy  has  quoted  be  extremely  improper 
in  the  mouth  of  a master  in  a non-exclusive  school . 
— I should  think  it  is.  I have  said  so  already. 

1894.  If  it  came  under  your  notice  you  would 
repudiate  the  use  of  such  language? — I have  done 
so  already. 
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1895.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I assumed  you  did 
from  the  tone  you  showed.  Here  is  another  extract : — 

“ Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such 
institution,  in  Ireland,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  as  a Public 
School.  The  Royal  and  Endowed  Schools  are  simply  private 
speculations,  bolstered  up  with,  and  assisted  by  Public 
Money,  and  the  Head-Master  is  the  only  person  connected 
with  them  who  derives  any  personal  benefit  from  the 
success  of  the  school." 

You  said  that  the  endowments  which  belong  to 
your  school, . enable  you  to  give  education  at  a 
somewhat  reduced  price  to  the  day  boys  and  to 
the  boarders  who  attend. — Certainly. 

1896.  Therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  the 
only  person  deriving  any  personal  benefit  from  it 
is  the  head-master?  —That  statement  is  quite  erroneous. 

1897.  The  Commissioners  conveyed  to  you  that  they 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  boarders?-- They  implied 

1898.  There  were  large  sums  of  money  spent  in 
extending  the  school  since  you  went  there  1— Yes. 

1899.  Of  what  buildings  did  the  extensions  con- 
sist ? — A very  large  school-room,  three  class-rooms,  two 
masters  sitting  rooms,  a dormitory,  and  a gymnasium. 

1900.  Is  the  gymnasium  used  by  the  day  boys  ? — 
It  is  open  to  them. 

1901.  But  the  greater  number  of  boys  who  use 
it  are  the  boarders? — Yes. 

1902.  The  school-room  and  class-rooms  are  used  by 
both  ?— They  are. 

1903.  Then  the  expense  which  has  been  gone  to 
as  regards  the  school-room,  class-rooms,  and  gymnasium 
has  been  more  useful  for  the  boarders  than  the 
day  scholars  in  consequence  of  the  larger  number  of 
boarders?— Quite  so. 

1904.  And  the  expense  of  the  dormitory  was 
altogether  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  boarders? — 


1 905.  Can  you  recognise  that  expenditure,  so  largely 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  boarders,  with  the  idea 
which  the  Commissioners 'conveyed  to  you  that  they 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  boarders  ? — Possibly  they 
were  under  the  same  impression  that  I have  had — 
that  the  school  could  not  have  been  maintained, 
as  a day  school,  without  the  boarders. 

1906.  Did  the  Commissioners  make  any  communi- 
cation to  you  with  regard  to  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act  1 — I think  not. 

1907.  I may  tell  you  there  have  been  complaints 
sent  from  the  locality — which,  so  far  as  you  are 
personally  concerned,  cannot  reflect  on  you — about 
disagreeable  things  occurring  between  the  boarders 
and  the  day  boys.  Do  you  keep  the  boarders  and 
the  day  boys  separate  ? — No  : they  are  taught  in  the 


1908.  Do  they  play  in  the  same  plav-ground?— 
The  day  boys  come  at  the  commencement  of  school 
and  leave  when  school  is  over,  but  they  can  play  cricket 
and  football  together  in  the  grounds. 

1909.  During  the  daily  play  hour  are  the  boarders 
separated  from  the  day  boys' — Not  formally,  but  in 
every  school  the  boarders  and  day  boys  separate  them- 
selves, to  some  extent. 

1910.  Do  you  do  anything  to  encourage  separation 
between  them  ? — Nothing. 

1911.  It  has  been  charged  that  there  were  some 
expi-essious  oi  contempt  used  by  your  boarders  to  the 
day  boys.  Are  you  aware  or  such  a spirit  existing  ? — 
Not  at  all  seriously.  It  is  much  less  now  than  it  was 
in  former  years.  I discourage  it  in  every  possible  way. 

1912.  One  o.  the  boarders  died  at  your  school 
the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

1913.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  to  you 
about  the  day  boys  not  being  invited  to  attend  his 
funeral  ? — Not  a word. 

1914.  That  has  not  in  any  way  led  to  complaints? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

1915.  Did  they  attend  ? — I do  not  know ; I was  un- 
well and  not  able  to  attend  myself.  I gave  them 
all  the  option  of  attending,  by  adjourning  school  till 


a late  hour  in  the  morning.  I think  such  attendance  Aprils? 
should  be  perfectly  optional.  Eev.  Willia 

1916  There  is  a pretty  large  Roman  Catholic  sec-  Moore-Morg 
tion  among  the  small  shopkeepers  and  farmers  round  ll.d. 
Armagh?— I should  say  so. 

1917.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Academy  school  at  Armagh  has  no  State 
endowment  ? — N one. 

1918.  Dr.  Curtis.— You  said  you  made  au  applica- 
tion to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  to  establish  a 
mercantile  section  in  the  school.  Was  that  by  letter? 

—I  think  so.  It  is  fully  five  or  six  years  ago.  They 
happened  to  refer  to  the  commercial  teaching. 


do  not  recollect  any  answer. 

1920.  Are  there  any  boys  who  come  from  a distance 
and  reside  in.  the  town  ? — A few  day  boys  do. 

1921.  Those  that  would  consider  the  expenses  of 
the  boarding  school  too  great? — Yes. 

1922.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Suppose  among  the 
shopkeeping  and  farming  classes  in  Armagh  there  are 
two  or  three  promising  Catholic  boys,  of  evidently 
superior  talents,  that  recommend  themselves  to  the 
notice  of  the  master  or  the  .patron  of  the  National 
school,  what  facilities  are  there  for  those  boys  to 
gain. a higher  education  ?— They  can  hold  an  exhibition, 
under  the  new  Act,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  school  in 


Armagh. 

1923.  But  before  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
there  were  none  ? — I do  not  think  there  were. 

1924.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Royal  school  in  Ar- 
magh would  not  be  open  to  them  ? — It  is  open  to 
all,  but  they  will  not  accept  it. 

1925.  Chairman. — You  stated  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  their  coming  as  day  boys? — They  might  come  if 


1926.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — Supposing  some 
Catholic  boys  compete  for  the  junior  exhibitions 
under  the  new  Act  and  some  boys  go  up  at  the 
same  time  from  your  school,  would  not  your  boys, 
all  Protestants,  have  ten  times  the  advantage  over 
the  Catholic  boys  coming  up  from  an  ordinary  pri- 
mary school? — That  depends  entirely  on  the  way  the 
Act  is  administered. 

1927.  Do  you  say  that  the  education  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  such  as  it  is,  will  fit  a Catholic  boy 
to  compete  for  the  junior  exhibitions  under  the  In- 
termediate Education  Act  on  equal  terms  with  a 
boy  from  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh? — Consider- 
ing the  programme  published,  they  have  about  an 
equal  chance. 

1928.  Mr.  O'Siiaughnessy. — Is  not  the  relative 
position  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  this,  that 
the  Protestants  have  the  advantage  of  the  Intermediate 
Act  plus  the  endowments  of  the  Royal  school  at 
Armagh?— Just  so;  but  that  applies  to  all  endow- 
ments through  the  country  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of. 

1929.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Clare-street  Com- 
missioners for  funds  to  provide  an  assistant  master  to 
teach  natural  science  under  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act?— No;  I made  no  application.  He  will  be 
paid  by  results  fees. 

1930.  Had  you  previously  made  application  to  the 
Clare-street  Commissioners  to  pay  other  masters? — I 


1931.  I suppose  in  consequence  of  their  general 
refusal  to  aid  you  in  improving  your  staff  of  masters, 
you  saw  it  was  useless  to  apply  for  assistance,  for  a 
master  in  experimental  or  natural  science,  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act? 
— Having  been  refused  on  another  occasion  I did  not 
think  of  making  the  application. 

1932.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— The  success  of  the 
school  is  not  in  any  way  depending  on  the  efforts  of 
the  Clare-street  Commissioners  ? — I think  the  Clare- 
street  Commissioners  acted  most  liberally  in  the  grants 
they  made  since  my  appointment. 

1933.  Do  you  think  the  success  of  Armagh  school 
is  due  to  the  liberal  action  of  tlie  Commissioners  ? — To 
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April  7, 1879.  a certain  extent.  We  had  only  room  for  seventy 
■Rev.  "william  when  1 went  tllere- 

Moore-Morgan,  1 934.  Comparing  the  salary  given  at  Dungannon, 
ll.d.  £500,  and  £200  for  assistant  mastei-s,  -with  the  salary 

given  at  Armagh,  £400,  and  £150  for  assistant 
masters,  do  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  have 


done  as  much  as  they  might  have  done  to  assist  the 
prosperity  of  Armagh  ? — Probably,  as  far  as  the  funds 
would  admit,  considering  the  large  grant  for  buildings 
hut,  if  possible,  I think  we  should  have  a larger  allow! 
ance  for  assistant  masters. 


Mr.  William  H.  D.  Moore  examined. 


1935.  Chairman. — For  which  of  the  Royal  School 
Estates  are  you  the  agent  ? — The  Dungannon  estate. 

1936.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — I 
was  appointed  in  September,  1877. 

1937.  Whom  did  you  succeed  as  agent?— Mr. 
Wann. 

1938.  Is  he  the  same  Mr.  Wann  who  is  agent  over 
the  Armagh  school  estate  at  present? — Yes. 

1939.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Lurgan,  county 
Armagh. 

1940.  Are  you  agent  for  any  other  estates  in  the 
same  locality  as  the  Dungannon  school  estate  ? — I am 
not. 

1941.  Where  is  it  situated? — About  five  miles 
from  Dungannon,  and  twelve,  from  Lurgan. 

1942.  What  kind  is  the  land  ? — Part  of  it  is  arable, 
part  meadow,  and  part  bog-land. 

1943.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  estate  ?— By  the 
Government  survey,  made  in  September,  1863,  it  is 
stated  to  be  3,971  acres,  3 roods,  30  perches. 

1944.  What  is  the  proportion  of  arable  land? — In 
1835  there  was  a survey,  made  by  an  engineer  appoin- 
ted by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  stated  the 
entire  to  be  3,890  acres,  3 roods,  12  perches,  comprising 
1,340  acres  of  arable  land,  1,170  acres  of  bog-land, 
and  1,380  acres  of  meadow  land.  The  lands  at  present 
in  the  rental  as  held  by  tenants  are  about  2,600  acres, 
and  there  are  about  1,200  or  1,300  acres  of  bog 
land. 

1945.  What  is  the  rental  now?— The  rental  for  the 
year  1876  was  £1,739  4s.  Id.;  but,  owing  to  the 
railway  from  Dungannon  to  Stewartstown  passing 
through  one  of  our  townlands,  the  rents  of  the  tenants 
whose  holdings  were  affected  were  reduced  from  1877 
by  sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £5  7s.  lid.  The 
rental  for  this  year  will  be  about  £15  more  than  it 

■was  in  1S76,  for  the  barrack  was  vacant  that:  year, 
but  has  since  been  let  for  £20  a year. 

1946.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  rent  of  the 
agricultural  holdings  since  you  were  appointed? — It 
has  been  increased  by  £3  or  £4  on  exchanges  of  farms, 
and  the  re-adjustments  of  rents. 

1947.  You  know  nothing  of  the  property  before  the 
date  of  your  appointment  ? — No,  except  what  I have 
heard. 

194S.  You  are  paid  by  the  Commissioners  a per- 
centage on  the  rents  collected? — Yes,  5 per  cent. 

1949.  And  you  have  an  allowance  for  bailiffs? — 
There  is  a bailiff  and  there  is  a sub-agent.  I should 
explain  that  the  Commissiouers  also  derive  a profit  of 
about  £200  a year  from  letting  part  of  the  bog-land, 
which  is  let  to  the  tenants,  and  also  to  persons  who  are 
not  tenants.  It  is  let  in  lots,  not  as  a yearly  taking. 

1950.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  that  in  addition  to 
the  rental  of  £1,700? — Yes,  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  rental. 

1951.  Chairman. — Is  that  paid  in  advance  for  the 
season  ?— It  is  not  paid  in  advance.  The  sub-agent 
gives  a ticket  for  each  lot  to  the  bailiff,  who  gets  an 
IO  U from  each  party  taking  a lot,  and  that  IOU, 
which  is  in  a form  used  on  the  estate,  enables  the 
Commissioners  to  take  the  turf  if  it  is  not  paid. 

1952.  That  gives  a right  of  cutting  a certain 
length  of  turf  bank  for  one  season  only  ? — -Just  so ; but 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  same  person  takes  it 
again  for  the  following  year. 

1 9-53.  How  do  the  agricultural  tenants  hold? From 

year  to  year.  There  are  no  leases. 

1954.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  property  ? 
—The  valuation  in  1863  was,  on  the  land  £1,516  7s. 


In  the  last  Government  valuation  the  farm  buildings 
are  valued  at  £260  14s.  The  total  valuation  now  Is 
£1,982  Is. 

1955.  Lokd  R.  Churchill. — How  many  tenants 
are  there? — There  are  280  tenants.  The  rental  states 
303,  but  some  of  the  tenants  have  two  or  three  hold- 
ings which  makes  the  actual  number  of  tenants  280. 

1956.  Chairman. — From  a comparison  with  neigh- 
bouring lands  of  similar  nature  can  you  form  any  idea 
whether  £1,739  for  the  lands,  and  £200  bog  rents 
is  a reasonable  rental  ? — I believe  this  estate  is  let 
much  lower  than  the  adjoining  estates. 

1957.  For  present  letting,  what  would  it  be 
worth  supposing  there  were  no  tenancies  on  it?— The 
tenants  on  the  estate  would  give  £20  an  acre  for  the 
interest  of  the  out-going  tenant  at  the  present  rent  • 
but  I should  not  like  to  say  myself  how  much  the 
land  is  worth.  They  are  quite  willing  to  take  spent 
bog  at  10s.  an  acre. 

1958.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre  excluding 
the  bog-land  ? — It  varies  very  considerably  on  the  dif- 
ferent townlands.  In  the  townland  of  Tumpher, 
which  contains  about  141  acres,  the  rent  is  £100  11s 
lid 

1959.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  the  farms  let  by 
the  statute  acre  or  by  the  Irish  acre  ? — The  statute 
acre. 

1960.  Chairman. — There  is  Ulster  tenant-right  on 
the  whole  estate? — Yes. 

1961.  Is  that  the  case  on  the  neighbouring  estates? 
— Yes,  as  far  as  I know,  it  is. 

1962.  Then  you  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  property  is  underlet  ? — The  competition  when  I 
first  entered  on  my  duties,  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  a 
great  deal  keener  than  it  is  at  present ; and  I am  not 
sure,  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings which  is  now  taking  place,  whether  it  is  so  much 
underlet.  The  tenants  as  a rule  are  poor. 

1963.  In  the  district  I know  best  to  get  a fair  rent 
you  add  one-fourth  to  Griffith’s  valuation ; would  that 
be  a proper  calculation  on  the  Dungannon  estate  ?— It 
would  be  a large  increase  on  this  estate,  because  our 
rents  at  present  are  much  below  Griffith’s  valuation. 

I don’t  think  the  tenants  would  like  to  pay  one-fonrtli 
extra. 

1964.  What  is  the  usual  payment  for  tenant  right 
on  the  surrounding  estates? — Lord  Lurgan’s  estate 
goes  down  as  far  as  Magheraferry,  and  is  just  separated 
from  the  Commissioners’  estate  by  the  river  Bann.  On 
the  estate  of  Lord  Lurgan  the  office  valuation  is  £10 
an  acre,  and  the  parties  selling  will,  get  from  £10  to 
£15  an  acre. 

1965.  So  that  the  tenant-right  is  higher  on  the  Dun- 
gannon estate  than  on  the  surrounding  ones? — I be- 
lieve so. 

1966.  Have  you  had  any  interviews  with  the  Com- 
missioners, with  respect  to  the  estate,  or  do  you  only 
send  up  your  rental,  and  correspond  on  items  ?-— Merely 
send  up  my  monthly  account,  and  my  rental  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  I have  never  had  any  communication 
with  the  Commissioners  as  to  my  lettings. 

1967.  Have  you  never  had  any  communication 
with  them  as  to  any  valuation  or  alteration  in  the 
rental  ? — None  whatever. 

1968.  You  just  received  the  rents  as  you  would  per- 
petuity rents  ? — Yes. 

1969.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  farm  buildings  ? — 
Very  small  as  a rule..  Chiefly  cottages  or  cabins,  and 
generally  thatched. 

1970.  How  are  the  repairs  executed? — A coat  of 
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•whitewash  is  the  extent  of  the  repair  that  most  of 

ihTm.  Do  the  tenants  repair  the  thatch  themselves1? 
—Yes;  they  thatch  .sometimes  with  heather,  and 
sometimes  with  com  straw.  , . 

1972.  No  application  is  made  to  the  Commissioners 

to  lay  out  anything  on  permanent  repairs  ? — A few 
tenants  have  made  applications  for  loans  to  slate  then- 
houses;  but  on  inquiry  I found  that  the  buildings 
were  unsuitable  for  being  turned  into  slated  holdings, 
and  I did  not  recommend  the  Commissioners  to  ad- 
vance the  money.  , 

1973.  I suppose  the  farms  were  too  small  to  ouua 
slated  houses  on?— The  average  size  of  the  farms  on 
the  estate  is  less  than  ten  acres. 

1974  Is  there  any  other  source  of  profat  except  tlie 
agricultural  rents  and  the  turf  ?— There  is  a very  small 
sum  sometimes.  The  sub-agent  has  returned  to  me 
two  or  three  sums  of  10s.  each,  for  logs  raised  out  of 
the  bog  and  sold.  Sometimes  there  is  10s.  or  £1  for 
liberty  to  allow  cattle  to  run  across  a very  large  extent 
of  bog  which  is  in  its  natural  state. 

1975.  Is  there  any  outlay  on  the  bog  ? — There  is  a 
considerable  outlay  in  repairing  drains  throughout 
the  bogs.  We  have  very  frequently  men  employed. 
From  .£20  to  £30  a year  is  necessary  for  draining 
the  bog- 

1976.  Are  the  rents  collected  half-yearly  ? — No ; 
they  are  collected  yearly. 

1977.  Do  you  collect  them  on  the  spot?— I go  to 
Stewartstown,  a neighbouring  town,  for  two  days,  and 
I notice  those  who  have  not  paid  at  Stewartstown  that 
I will  attend  on  another  day  at  Portadown  about  three 
weeks  from  that  day.  The  remainder  of  the  tenants 
pay  to  the  sub-agent,  or  to  me  at  my  residence  in  Lur- 
„,in.  I spend  three  days'  from  home  collecting  the 

iep>7&  You  have  a bailiff  on  the  property  ?— Yes  ; 
and  there  is  a sub-agent  whose  duty  at  first  was  to  look 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  also  kept  a seed 
and  lime  account  for  the  tenants,  and  advanced  them 
flax-seed,  clover-seed,  and  lime.  They  paid  for  the 
lime  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  for  the  seed 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  After  I was  appointed  I 
consulted  with  the  former  agent  and  with  Dr.  Kyle, 
and  they  both  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  when  that 
. arrangement  might  be  done  away,  with,  and  accordingly 
the  loan  account  was  closed. 

1979.  Does  the  sub-agent  live  on  the  property?— 


cent,  on  the  £200  bog  rent  ?— I get  five  per  ci?nt,on 

the  gross  receipts.  Mr.  William 

1988.  Chairman. — There  are  not  many  of.  tlie  H.  D.  Moore, 
tenants  in  arrear  ? — V ery  few ; the  tenants  are  punctual. 

1989.  When  do  the  rents  fall  due  ?— On  the  1st  of 
November. 

1990.  When  do  you  collect  them  ?• — About  the  first 
week  in  December  I collect  in  Stewartstown  for 
two  days  ; about  the  last  week  in  December  I col- 
lect at  Portadown;  and  the  remaining- rents  are 
paid  chiefly  into  my  office. 

1991.  How  do  you  transmit  your  collections  to 
the  Commissioners  ?— As  I receive  the  rents,  I lodge 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  forward  the  receipt  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  the  Secretary,  with  my  account  and 
monthly  vouchers.  There  are  considerable  annual 
disbursements  on  the  estate. 

1992.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  are  the  out-1 
goings  ? — There  is  a drainage  rate  payable  half-yearly 
of  £63  18s.  lie?. 

1993.  Chairman.— That,  I suppose,  is  terminable? 

Yes.  There  is  also  a half-yearly  maintenance  rate 

which  usually  was  £16  18s.  2d.,  but  Mr.  Wann  in- 
formed me  that  the  trustees  of  the  drainage  have 
power  to  increase  that,  and  last  year  the  sum  was 
£84  10s.  10c?.,  which  I paid  in  two  half-yearly  sums 
of  £42  5s.  5c?.  each.  The  maintenance  rate  will  pro- 
bably not  be  so  high  again. 

1994.  Loud  R.  Churchill.— What  is  this  main- 
tenance rate  ? — An  arterial  drainage  charge  under  the 
Board  of  Works. 

1995.  Chairman. — What  was  the  £63  18s.  lie?, 
for?— To  pay  off  the  original  outlay. 

1996.  What  other  outgoings  are  there? — The  Cohi- 
missioners  of  Church  Temporalities, are  entitled  to  a 
rentcharge  of  about  £75  a year. 

1997.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  that  for? — 

It  is  the  tithe-renteliarge  on  the  estate. 

1998.  What  does  the  county  cess  for  the  year 
amount  to  ? — £24  or  £25. 

1999.  And  the  poor  rate? — The  poor  rate  for  1877 
was  about  £27  10s.,  paid  by  me,  directly,  on  the  small 
holdings,  and  about  £39  10s.  allowed,  as  the  landlord’s 
proportion*  to  tenants  who  paid  poor  rate. 

2000.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre  in  your 
neighbourhood? — The  average  rent  is  high.  On 
Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  the  average,  outside  the  town', 
would  be  30s.  an  acre. 


Yes,  and  so  does  the  bailiff. 

1980.  What  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  the  cropping 
is  not  improper,  and  that  there  is  no  sub-letting  ? — It 
is  the  sub-agent’s  business  to  look  after  that. 

1981.  Does  he  send  you  reports?— He  does.  If  any 
person  cuts  on  the  bog  without  permission  he  reports 
to  me,  and  I take  the  necessary  proceedings.  I have 
had  two  or  three  persons  fined  by  the  magistrates. 

1982.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— What  are  the  duties 
ol  the;  bailiff?— He  looks  after  the  cutting  of  the 
bog  lots,  and  points  out  the  lots  in  the  season,  and 
sees,  as  well  as  the  sub-agent,  that  no  person  is  doing 
injury  to  the  property  on  the  estate.  The  estate  is  a 
wide  one,  and  a great  number  of  the  tenants  are  very 
poor,  and  require  to  be  looked  after. 

1983.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  sub-agent  ?— For 
some  time  before  I was  appointed  he  had  a salary  of 
£38  odd,  and  £10  a year  as  an  allowance  for  keeping 
a horse ; but  since  I became  connected  with  the  estate 
he  gets  £1  a week,  without  any  extra. 

1984.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  bailiff?— £20  a 
year,  which  is  partly  made  up  of  a fee  of  6 d.  paid  to  the 
bailiff  for  attending  and.  pointing  out  the  lots,  by  each 
person  vdio  takes  one. 

1985.  What  does  lie  cost  the  Board?— From  £13  10s. 

to  £14  a year.  • • 

1986.  Chairman. — Tlie  sub-agent  gets  £52  a year, 
the  bailiff  £20,  and  you  get  five  per  cent,  on  the  ren- 
tal'?—Yes. 

1987.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do  you  get  five  per 


2001.  Why  is  it  that ; what  are  the  advantages  it 
possesses  ? — It  is  superior  land  ; it  is  near  a large  town'; 
and  the  people  living  on  it  are  in  much  better  circum- 
stances. 

2002.  Are  there  any  large  estates  adjoining  the 
Dungannon  estate  ? — Mr.  Obre’s  estate  and  Mr. 
Stanley’s. 

2003.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  estates  ?— 
Not  at  all. 

2004.  How  did  you  get  your  appointment  ? — When 
it  became  vacant  I made  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, got  the  best  testimonials  I could,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tlie  appointment. 

2005.  Had  you  any  experience  of  managing  landed 
estates  before?—  T was  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
management  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate. 

2006.  Had  you  been  employed  on  Lord  Lurgan’s 
estate? — No  ; but  I served  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
office  of  Lord  Lurgan’s  solicitor,  and  knew  a good 
deal  about  tenants  on  bog-land. 

2007.  You  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the 
management  of  estates  ? — Only  a little. 

2008.  Did  the  Commissioners  require  any  security 
from  you  ?— They  did.  £2,000  real  security,  and  also 
personal  security  to  the  same  amount. 

2009.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  tenancies 
on  the  estate  since  you  were  appointed  ? — Not  more 
than  three  or  four. 

2010.  In  those  cases  was  the  tenant-right' put  up 
for  sale? — No ; it  was  disposed  of  by  private  sale. 
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2011.  Do  you  know  what  was  given  for  it? — Oh, 
certainly. 

2012.  What  was  given? — From  £20  to  £30  an 
acre,  hut  the  holdings  sold  were  small. 

2013.  Would  that  be  high  in  that  neighbourhood  ? 
— Very  high. 

2014.  To  what  would  you  attribute  it  ? — Competi- 
tion ; there  are  not  more  than  ten  acres  for  every 
family. 

2015.  Would  not  the  same  amount  of  competition 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  'country? — I should  think 
not. 

2016.  They  compete  especially  for  this  land? — Yes. 
There  are  more  facilities  for  cutting  turf  on  it. 

2017.  Have  the  tenants  made  many  improvements 
on  their  holdings  ? — I should  say  not  very  much. 

201.8.  Did  the  Commissioners  make  improvements 
on  the  property  ? — The  Commissioners,  1 think,  did 
all  they  could  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 
In  addition  to  the  advances  for  seeds  and  lime,  which 
I have  already  mentioned,  they  built  a good  school- 
house  at  Xing’s  Island. 

2019.  In  1857  the  Royal  Commissioner  recom- 
mended that  a school  should  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  residents  on  the  townland  of  Derrytrisk. 
Has  that  been  done  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  school  at 
King’s  Island. 

2020.  Would  that  be  available  for  all  the  children 
on  the  estate? — It  would. 

2021.  Chairman. — What  salaries  are  paid  there  ? — 
The  Commissioners  pay  a quarterly  salary  to  the  male 
teacher  of  £6  5s. ; they  also  pay  a quarterly  salary 
of  £1  5s.  to  the  female  teacher.  It  is  an  excellent 
school  and  well  conducted. 

2022.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — From  your  experience 
of  the  property,  how  many  years’  purchase  would  be 
given  for  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  if  by  any 
chance  it  should  come  into  the  market  ? — Considering 
the  prospective  advantage  from  the  unreclaimed  bog, 
I think  it  should  sell  for  thirty  years’  purchase.  On 
Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  the  bog  is  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  estate,  for  his  bog,  on  which  turf  is 
cut  on  banks,  will  let  at  from  £3  to  £4  an  acre.  Of 
course,  when  it  is  cut  out  it  will  not  be  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  estate,  but  it  produces  now  a 
rental  higher  than  any  other  land  on  the  estate, 
except  that  adjoining  the  town. 

2023.  Chairman. — As  I understand,  it  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  bog  near,  which  induces  the  tenants 
on  the  Dungannon  Estate  to  pay  higher  for  tenant- 
light  on  the  neighbouring  upland  ? — I mean  at  the 
present  time  there  is  very  nearly  a thousand  acres  of 
turf  bog  in  its  natural  state  ; it  has  not  produced  one 
penny.  I cannot  think  that  that  will  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  I think  that  that  which  is  now 
estimated  as  not  producing  anything  whatever  should 
add  largely  to  the  selling  rate  ox  the  estate. 

2024.  Dr.  Curtis.— You  think  that  when  turf  is 
exhausted  elsewhere  this  will  be  required? — Yes. 

2025.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — With  regard  to  the 
tenantry  school,  of  the  104  children  attending  that 
school,  I find  there  are  93  Roman  Catholics,  ten 
Presbyterians,  and  one  Protestant.  Are  the  master 
and  mistress  of  that  school  Roman  Catholics? — They 
are. 

2026.  By  whom  were  they  appointed? — By  the 
Clare-street  Commissioners.  I should  say  that  Mr. 
Berkeley  took  the  most  active  part  in  establishing 
that  school.  He  virtually  had  the.  appointment,  and 
selected  a Roman  Catholic  and  his  wife,  as  the  popu- 
lation was  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic. 

2027.  Chairman.— The  school  is  under  the  National 
Board.  Who  is  the  patron  of  it  ? — I think  the  Com- 
missioners are. 

202S.  Mr.  O’SHAUGnNESSY. — I understood  you  to 
say  that  the  amount  paid  for  tenant-right  on  the 
estate  is  £20  or  £30  an  acre?— Yes.  For  a small 
holding  of  two  or  three  acres,  with  a house,  £50  or 
£60  will  be  given.  When  you  go  higher,  and  take  in 


ten  or  twelve  acres,  there  will  not  be  so  much  got 
for  it. 

2029.  I understood  you  to  attribute  that  com- 
petition to  the  thickness  of  the  population  where 
these  holdings  existed  ? — Yes ; and,  as  a rule,  the 
people  there  make  their  living  by  cutting  turf. 

2030.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than-  to  take  these  holdings  and  cut  turf 
There  is  some  weaving  also. 

2031.  You  would  not,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  be  guided  as  to  raising  rents  by  the  extra- 
ordinary competition  which  leads  people  to  pay  £20 
an  acre  for  tenant-right  ?— I consider  as  the  rents  are 
lower  than  the  valuation,  and  such  extraordinary 
sums  were  given  for  tenant-right,  the  Commissioners 
are  fairly  entitled  to  a small  increase  of  rent  on 
changes  of  tenancies ; and  in  no  case  have  the  tenants 
objected. 

2032.  But  you  don’t  mean  to  argue  from  that  that 
any  addition  should  be  now  made  ? — I did  mean  to 
suggest  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  estate  should  be 
revalued.  Where  any  change  of  tenants  takes  place, 
before  accepting  the  new  tenant,  I make  the  rent  what 
I consider  fair. 

2033.  Having  done  that  you  see  no  reason  as  soon  as 
the  transfer  of  the  tenancy  is  over  to  increase  the  rent? 
— Oh,  not  at  all,  not  to  increase  it  twice,  but  that  only 
affects  a small  number. 

2034.  Therefore,  in  those  cases  where  the  exchange 
has  been  made,  you  are  not  for  an  increase  of  rent?— 
No. 

2035.  Now  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  property  you  say  that 
the  tenant-right  is  of  a smaller  amount?— Yes. 

2036.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  is  thinner  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate,  and 
that  there  is  not  so  much  competition  ? — Partly  to 
that,  and  also  in  a great  measure  to  the  influence  of 
Lord  Lurgan’s  agent,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  office 
rules. 

2037.  What  are  those  restrictions  ? — The  restrictions 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  were  stringent. 
They  restricted  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  tenant-  - 
right.  Ten  pounds  an  acre,  when  Lord  Lurgan  was 
taking  land  into  his  own  hands,  was  the  compensation 
the  office  usually  gave. 

2038.  Apart  from  that  you  think  the  competition 
is  not  so  great  ? — I think  not,  and,  moreover,  the 
people  on  the  Lurgan  side  of  the  bog  weave  more,  and 
have  a better  chance  of  being  employed  as  workmen 
and  as  weavers. 

2039.  Then,  as  I understand  you,  what  drives  up  the 
value  of  land  on  the  Commissioners’  estate  is  not 
so  much  the  value  of  land  as  the  absence  of  other 
employments,  and  the  thickness  of  the  population?— 
The  rent,  I believe,  is  lower  than  on  Lord  Lurgan’s 
estate,  and  that  would  raise  the  tenant-right  also. 

2040.  Does  Lord  Lurgan  do  more  in  the  way  of 
improvements  and  personal  assistance  to  the  tenants 
than  the  Commissioners? — I think  he  does  a great 
deal  less.  I think  the  Commissioners  in  the  past  did 
a great  deal  to  assist  the  tenants. 

2041.  On  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  are  the  holdings 
larger  than  on  the  Commissioners’  estates  ? — Yes,  on 
the  whole,  larger. 

2042.  There  is  not  such  a necessity  for  helping 
large  holders  of  land  as  there  is  for  helping  those  very 
small  holders  of  land  ? — Certainly  not. 

2043.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Lord  Lurgan, 
considering  the  size  of  the  holdings  on  his  estate,  has 
been  less  generous  than  the  Commissioners  ?— -Cer- 
tainly not.  Lord  Lurgan  has  acted  very  fairly  by  his 
tenants. 

2044.  Do  you  let  the  cut-out  bog? — Yes,  there  is 
great  competition,  amongst  the  tenants,  for  it  at  ten 
shillings  an  acre. 

2045.  Have  applications  been  made  to  you  for  more 
than  you  had  to  let  ? — Yes ; parties  make  applications 
to  me  before  the  bog  is  spent,  I am  endeavouring  to 
let  all  that  is  really  fit. 

2046.  Do  you  consider  ten  shillings  an  acre  a good 
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oargain  for  tlie  tenants  ? — 1 can  only  judge  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  eager  for  it. 

2047.  Would  an  ordinary  farmer  who  looked  to 
profit  pay  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  spent  bog  1 — I don’t 
think  he  would. 

2048.  Then  do  you  consider  from  a commercial 
point  of  view  that  ten  shillings  an  acre  is  too  much  ? — 
It  is. 

2049.  You  would  not  pay  ten  shillings  an  acre  for 
it  yourself! — -If  T were  a farmer  I would  willingly 
pay  five  shillings  an  acre. 

2050.  As  far  as  spent  bog  goes  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  a hardship  to  raise  it  beyond  ten  shillings  an 
acre! — It  is  not  raised.  I think  it  would  be  quite 
improper  to  raise  it  above  that. 

2051.  What  are  the  average  rents  on  the  Dun- 
gannon estate  1 — The  highest  are  on  the  townland  of 
Tumplier,  where  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  yield 
about  £100.  On  Derrylahan,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  townland  on  the  estate,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  acres  only  yield  about  £383. 

2052.  Are  the  lands  generally  of  the  same  class  in 
point  of  fertility  and  suitability  for  culture  as  Lord 
Lurgan’s  ? — Lord  Lurgan’s  is  much  better. 

2053.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  rental 
paid  for  arable  and  pasture  land  on  Lord  Lurgan’s 
estate  1 — From  27 s.  6 <7.  to  35 s.  per  acre. 

2054.  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  is  much  nearer  the 
town,  is  much  better  land,  and  in  large  holdings,  all 
of  which  things  help  to  enable  tenants  to  pay  higher 
rents ! — Yes. 

2055.  Chairman. — You  mentioned  a drainage  rate 
paid  to  the  Board  of  Works ; was  any  increase  made  in 
the  rental  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  drainage 
works  1 — I am  not  certain,  but  I believe  the  tenants 
were  not  charged  with  any  part  of  it. 

2056.  What  increase  in  the  value  of  the  estate  took 
place  by  reason  of  this  drainage !— I cannot  say.  I 
meant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  I found  this  whole 
drainage  question.  I believe  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  it. 

2057.  What  is  the  drainage  district  called  1 — The 
Lough  Neagh  drainage  district. 

2058.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — Were  you  in  the 
habit  of  reporting  to  the  Commissioners  the  proceedings 
and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Works  on  this 
estate! — Not  beyond  making  a charge  in  my  monthly 
account  whenever  I made  a payment. 

2059.  Why  do  you  consider  the  drainage  question 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ? — I don’t  know  that  the 
Board  of  Works  is  giving  any  value  to  the  estate 
commensurate  with  the  very  large  sum  we  pay. 

2060.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  represent  that  to 
your  Commissioners ! — I consider  it  to  be  my  duty, 
but  I have  been  such  a short  time  connected  with  the 
estate  that  I am  only  feeling  my  way.  Moreover,  the 
charge  for  maintenance,  which  was  only  about  £37  per 
annum  in  the  late  agent’s  time,  was  increased  last 
year  to  £84  10s.  10c/. 

2061.  When  did  that  great  increase  first  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners! — When  I 
sent  up  the  voucher  for  the  first  half-yearly  payment, 
in  April,  1878. 

2062.  Did  the  Commissioners,  or  their  Secretary, 
make  any  inquiry  of  you  in  reference  to  it  1 — None ; 
I sent  up  the  usual  printed  receipt  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  which  was  the  voucher  for  the  payment,  and 
I never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 


2063.  How  do  you  account  for  the  extraordinary  April  is?p. 
increase! — In  the  spring  of  1877  the  floods  from  jtr  william 
Lough  Neagh  rose  to  a-  very  unwonted  height,  and  h d.  Metre, 
several  farms  adjoining  Lord  Lurgan’s  bog  were  im- 
mersed for  a considerable  period,  and  the  tenants  that 

year  scarcely  got  their  crops  in.  I think  the  trustees 
of  the  drainage  made  a spasmodic  attempt  after  that  to 
do  something  for  the  trust,  and  that  occasioned  this 
large  outlay. 

2064.  Then  the  trustees  appai-ently  had  previously 
neglected  the  drainage? — I think  the  whole  proceeding 
was  a tentative  one,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  has  answered  its  object. 

2065.  Loud  It.  Church  ill. — No  inquiry  having 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
drainage  charge,  would  not  you  think  that  it  would 
be  in  your  power  to  make  what  returns  you  liked! — 

I should  think  not ; as  far  as  the  accounts  were  con- 
cerned the  management  was  exceedingly  strict  and 
accurate,  and  so  far.  from  being  looser  than  on  other 
estates,  it  was  stricter.  I always  found  the  late  Dr. 

Kyle  extremely  accurate  in  accounts.  He  would  send 
back  a receipt  for  poor  rates  if  it  were  a.  penny  wrong 
one  way  or  the  other. 

2066.  Why  did  he  make  no  inquiry! — I suppose 
he  thought  the  Commissioners  could  not  interfere  with 
the  Board  of  Works  without  incurring  a large  outlay, 
and  it  would  only  be  for  one  year,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  raising  a fuss. 

2067.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Dr.  Kyle  always  in- 
sisted on  vouchers  ? — For  every  shilling. 

2068.  And  he  got  vouchers  for  this  payment! — 

Yes. 

2069.  Suppose  you  had  been  agent  for  a private 
estate,  say  Lord  Lurgan’s,  and  you  returned  to  him  an 
extraordinary  increase  for  maintenance,  do  you  think 
he  would  pass  it  over,  being  satisfied  with  vouchers  ? — 

I believe  he  did  in  this  very  case.  I think  he  took 
his  agent’s  receipts  in  the  same  way  as  the  Commis- 
sioners did  mine. 

2070.  And  made  no  inquiry  about  it? — His  agent, 

Mr.  Hancock,  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Board. 

2071.  Do  you  think  an  ordinary  landlord,  whose 
agent  was  not  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a drainage 
district,  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  this  extraordinary 
increase  of  drainage  rate  without  inquiring  how  his 
estate  came  to  be  burdened  with  it  ? — I think  he  would 
ask  his  agent  how  it  came  to  be  so  large,  and  his  agent 
would  say  it  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he 
had  no  control  over  it,  and  there  would  be  the  official 
receipt. 

2072.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  recent  map  of  the 
estate! — None  since  1835.  We  have  two  maps  made 
in  1835,  but,  on  comparing  the  Government  siu-vey 
with  our  survey,.  I find  that  there  is  a discrepancy  of 
almost  100  acres,  which  I cannot  account  for.  It  may 
be  in  the  natural  bog,  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it. 

2073.  Your  estate  survey  was  made  in  1835.  When 
was  the  Ordnance  survey  made? — In  September,  1863. 

The  total  area  given  by  the  Government  survey  is 
3,97  1a.  3r.  30p.,  but  our  survey  is  only  3,890a.  3r.  12p. 

2074.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
a new  survey  of  the  property  should  be  made? — No. 

2075.  Why  ? — It  would  cost  a great  deal ; and,  as 
the  farms  on  this  estate  usually  go  from  father  to  son, 
there  is  very  little  change  in  the  tenancies.  The 
tenants’  names  appearing  on  the  map  correspond  with 
those  in  the  present  rental. 


Mr.  Robert  Owen  examined. 


Mr.  R.  Owen. 


2076.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  to  some  of  the 
estates  held  by  the  Clai-e-street  Commissioners  ? — Yes, 
to  three.  I am  agent  to  the  Banagher  estate,  the 
Cappaloughlin  estate,  and  the  Lissanure  estate. 

2077.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Banagher  estate! — 
•A  little  under  200  Irish  acres  of  upland,  and  a couple 
of  hundred  acres  of  bog. 

2078.  How  long  have  you  been  agent? — Since  my 


father’s  death  in  1870  ; he  had  been  agent  for  forty 
years.  I had  assisted  him  for  twenty  years  prior  to 
his  death. 

2079.  How  often  do  you  see  the  estate? — Once  a 
year  when  I go  to  collect  the  rents.  I have  a bailiff 
on  the  estate  who  communicates  to  me  anything,  that 
transpires,  of  any  consequence. 

2080.  How  often  does  he  report  to  you? — About 
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three  or  four  times,  a year,  whenever  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  note  to  report. 

2081.  Does  the  bailiff  live  on  the  property? — Yes. 

2082.  What  salary  does  he get? — -Three, pounds  ayear. 

2083.  What  remuneration  do  you  get  ? — I get  five 
per  cent,  on  my  collection. 

2084.  Is  it  not  unusual  to  collect  the  rents  only  once 
a year? — My  father  adopted  that  practice  with  the 
tenants.  It  was  more  convenient  for  them  to  make 
their  arrangements  to.  pay  all  at  once,  and  there  are 
no  arrears  on  the  estate. 

2085.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  a hanging 
gale? — No  ; they  pay  altogether. 

2086.  Chairman. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  tenan- 
cies on  the  estate? — All  yearly  tenancies. 

2087.  Is  there  any  tenant-right  on  the  estate? — 
No  ; not  on  any  of  the  three  estates  I manage. 

2088.  Does  any  money  pass  when  there  is  a change 
of  tenancy  ? — There  have  been  no  changes  in  my  time, 
and  only  one  in  my  father’s  time.  That  was  on  the 
Banagher  estate,  where  one  tenant  was  troublesome,  and 
my  father  ejected  him,  and  put  his  brother-in-law 
into  his  place. 

2089.  Has  any  step  been  taken  towards  re-valuing 
the  Banagher  property  ? — Not  lately.  It  was  proposed 
at  one  time,  to  the  Commissioners,  by  my  father,  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  to  have  a slight  increase  on  it,  but 
the  tenants  sent  in  a memorial  against  it;  the  Com- 
missioners let  the  matter  drop,  and  it  has  never  been 
revived. 

2090.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  estate? — £179,  and 
from  £15  to  £18  for  bog. 

2091.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— What  is  the  valuation 
of  the  estate  ? — The  valuation  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  rental,  about  £180. 

2092.  Chairman. — From  what  you  know  of  property 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  would  you  say  that  this 
estate  is  let  at  its  fair  value? — Things  in  the  country 
are  rather  depressed  at  present,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say ; but  the  standard  adopted  by  the  large 
proprietors  in  my  own  neighbourhood  is,  that  they 
generally  put  on  about  one-fourth  on  Griffith’s  valuation. 

2093.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
1842  the  rental  of  the  Banagher  estate  was  £270a  year? 
—It  was  much  more  than  it  is  at  present,  but  that 
was  long  before  my  father  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

2094.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — And  that  was  when 
tenants  were  in  smaller  holdings  ? — Yes. 

2095.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  Inspector  of 
Estates  says,  in  his  report  in  1857,  that  the  then  rental 
was  much  less  than  had  formerly  been  received,  and 
adds,  the  “ agent;  Mr.  Owen,  states  that  it.  was  re-let  in 
the  very  distressed  times,'  and  that  lie  now  estimates  it 
as  fairly  worth  £214  15s.  9c?.  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
bog  lots  ” ? — Yes  ; and  I am  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
add  one-fourtli  to  the  valuation,  but  I don’t  include  the 
bog,  which  may  increase  the  value. 

2096.  If  the  rental  were  raised  to  £230,  and  you  were 
to  get  £15  for  the  bog-land,  would  that  be  an  excessive 
rent  for  the  estate  ?— It  would  not  be  an  excessive  rentj 
but  at  present  I don’t  think  it  Would  be  judicious  to  put 
more  rent  on  the  tenants. . I don’t  think  they  could 
bear  it. 

2097.  What  proportions  do  the  rentals  of  the  neigh- 
bouring properties  bear  to  the- valuations? — Some;  of 
them  are  the  same>  and  some  one-fourth  more. 

2098.  Do  you  manage  any  of  the  adjoining,  proper- 
ties ? — No ; none  other  in  that  county. 

2099.  What  description  cif  land  is  this?—' Very 
light,  arable  land. 

2100.  Is  there  any  pasture  land  ? — Hardly  any. 

2101.  Chairman. — How  many  tenants  are  there  ? 
— Twelve. 

- 2 102.  ‘Hav'e'aiiy;  improvements  ‘been  made  by’  them  ? 
— -I  cannot  say  there  have. 

2103.  Are  the  repairs  done  by  the  tenants  them- 
selves ?-— Yes. 

2104.  Lord  R.  Churchill!— The  inspector  reported 
in  1857— 

“ There  is  a large  tract  of  bog,  of  which  no  use  seems  to 


be  made  at  present,  and  the  boundaries  between  it  and  the 
bog  belonging  to  the  adjoining  estate  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined. If  a drain  were  opened  along  the  mearing  it  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  defining  the  boundary,  and 
taking  some  of  the  water  off  the  bog.” 

Was  that  ever  done? — A drain  has  been  cut,  and  the 
bog  has  been  made  more  available. 

2105.  He  also  added — 

“ An  English  gentleman,  who  has  lately  purchased  a pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood,  said  he  proposed  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  waste  ground  which  lies  into  his  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of  it.  It  would 
be  judicious  to  let  it  to  him  on  fair  terms.” 

Was  that  done? — No;  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Maxwell 
died  very  soon  after.  An  attempt  was  made  to  drain 
the  bog ; but  labour  was  very  high  at  the  time,  and 
the  matter  fell  through. 

2106.  The  Inspector  gave  a strong  opinion  on 
the  value  of  the  estate.  Do  you  concur  in  it — 

“ As  this  estate  appears  to  be  at  present  let  below  its  fair 
value,  and  considerably  below  the  rate  at  which  it  used  to 
be  let,  I think  it  should  be  re- valued  with  a view  to  beinn- 
re-let,  not  charging  the  tenants  for  their  recent  improve- 

I do  not  think  there  were  any  improvements  to  be 
charged  for.  That  was  written  twenty  years  ago. 

2107.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  1 — Yes,  but 
it  might  bear  a little  increase  still. 

2108.  Chairman. — My  property  is  adjoining,  and 
I know  that  it  is  considered  in  that  neighbourhood 
that  about,  one-fourth  over  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a fair 
rent? — Yes,  I think  that  is  fair. 

2109.  Now,  taking  good  and  bad  years  together- 
say  if  things  got  better  in  the  next  ten  years — would 
you  think  that  that  would  be  too  much  ? — No  ; I think 
one  fourth  more  might  be  put  on,  if  the  times  mended. 

2110.  That  is  if  there  is  a change  of  tenancy?— 
Yes,  or  a new  letting  made,  a rise  might  be  put  on. 

2111.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  would  you 
consider  the  value  of  the  estate  if  it  were  to  be  sold  ? 
— The  value  of  land  there  is  not  so  great  as  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  I would  say  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase on  the  rental  would  be  a fair  price,  but  if  any 
person  wanted  particularly  to  buy  it  he  might  give 
twenty-two. 

2112.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Were  you  directed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  visit  Banagher  school?— Yes; 
about  two  yearn  ago. 

2113.  In  what  state  did  you  find  it? — I was  told 
by  the  master  of  the  school  that  the  house  had  under- 
gone repairs — that  it  was  whitewashed,  and  some- 
thing done  to  the  roof  to  prop  it  up,  and  make  it 
water-tight.  There  was  one  little  place  that  had  been 
roughly  papered  ovev.  I could  not  see  that  much  had 
been  done.  When  I looked  at  it  I thought  that 
some  of  the  slating  was  deficient,  as  there  was  water 
coming  in,  and  he  said  it  was. 

2114.  Then  the  improvements  are  not  of  a satis- 
factory character  ?^-No.  It  is  a very  old  house.  A 
large  empty  house  'without  furniture  never  looks  well. 

2115.  Does  the  rain  come  in  through  the  roof?— 
Y es.  I wrote  to  Dr.  Kyle,  telliiig  him  about  that. 

2116.  Had  the  repairs  been  done  a short  time  before 
you  went?— Yes;  only  a short  time,  and  £200  or 
£300  had  been  expended.  I thought  it  was  money 
thrown  away.  I told  the  master  so,- and  that  I could 
not  see  where  the  money  was  spefit  on  the  place. 

2117.  Did  you  report  that’  tothe  B6afd  ?--:No;  1 
was  sent  to  see  whether 'the  master  was  in  attendance, 
and  how  the  school  was  getting  on,  for  it  was  reported 
that  the  master  was  continually  absent,  and  that  he 
had  left  a person  in  charge  who  was  not  suitable,  and 
that  the  school  was  going  down.  At  the  same  time  I 
looked  over  the  place. 

'2118.'  Did  you  report  in  regard  tothe  management 
.of  the  school,  the  attendance  of  the  master,  and  so 
oii?— I reported  to  the  Board  that  on  the  day  I went, 
I found  the  master- and  seven  boyp  pr&sept— three  day 
boys  and  four  boarders. 

2119.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  complaints 
or  the  alleged  grievances  ? — I told  the  master  the 
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-ibiect  of  my  visit,  and  said  I did  not  want  to  take 
him  bv  surprise;  I said  to.  him  that  the  complaints 
were  that  “you  are  in  Dublin  taking  out  your  de- 
<rree  as  a doctor,  and  it  is  generally  complained  that 
the  school  is  going  down,  and  I am  sent  to  report  on 
the  matter,  and  to  see  the  number  of  boys  attending. 

He  told  me  that  the  school  had  been  going  down,  ancl 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  his  diploma,  because 
he  intended  to  try  something  else  as  the  school  was  a 

‘Uoi20  The  accounts  show  that  in  the  end  of  1876 
thi  was  a balance  against  you  of  £126  17a.  10*  ?- 

^ 2121.  And  that  appears  to  have  remained  in  your 
hands  until  the  31st  March,  1877  Yes. 

2122  At  the  end  of  18 1 7 the  balance  m your 
bauds  was  £160  13s.  3d.,  which  was  lodged  by  you  on 
the  29th  March,  1878  7— Yes.  . 

2123.  How  was  it  that  the  money  remained  m your 

hands  for  three  months?— It  generally  remained  in  my 
hands  in  case  there  might  be  any  outgoings  to  pay  m the 
next  quarter.  On  the  first  of  April  I furnished  the 
account,  as  I was  bound  to  do,  and  forwarded  the  re- 
ceipt for  my  lodgment,  and  then  I received  nothing 
for  nine  months,  and  had  to  pay  all  the  outgoings  my- 
seli,  and  be  out  of  pocket  for  them  till  the  Christmas 
following.  . , , 

2124.  When  were  the  rents  received  by  you ! — 
Generally  at  the  very  end  of  the  month  of  December. 

2125.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  Commisioners 
the  disadvantage  or  inconvenience  of  a system  by 
which  you  were  nine  months ;out  of  pocket? — I did 
not.  It  was  never  more  than  £15  or  £20.  I might 
have  money  in  hands  from  some  of  the  other  estates, 
and  one  would  balance  the  other. 

‘>126  Would  it  not  have  been  more  satisfactory  it 
you  had  lodged  the  balance  in  your  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  if  the  Commissioners  had  sent  you  a 
sum  of  £20  to  meet  the  outgoings  ?— Yes. 

2127.  Did  you  ever  make  any  representation,  on 

the  subject?— Never. 

2128.  And  this  system  of  your  keeping  the  money 
for  three  months,  and  being  nine  months  altogether 
without  any,  had  their  sanction? — Yes.  I know  it 
was  the  same  in  my  father’s  time;  moreover,  some 
of  the  tenants  could  not  pay  or  get  the  money  till  about 
April.  I would  pay.  and  have  paid,  for  some  of  them, 
so1  as  not  to  return  them  as  in  arrear.  There  are 
tenants  on  other  estates  that  I have  advanced  money 
to  that  were  under  ejectment,  and  I did  it.  that  they 
should  not  be  returned  as  in  arrear.  I could  show 
£150  on  one  estate  returned  by  me  .as  paid  by  tenants 
that  I have  not  got  a shilling  of  yet. 

2129.  Chairman. — What  is  the  extent  of  the  Cap- 
paghlouglilin  estate  ? — We  call  it  the  800  acres.  It 
is  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

2130.  Is  it  800  Irish  acres?— Yes,  Irish  acres. 

2131.  What  is  the  gross  rental? — Itis£7S7  6s.  5 cl. 

2132.  How  much  bog-land  is  there?  — There  are 
200  or  300  acres  of  bog. 

2133.  Does  the  estate  all  lie  together? — The  Cap- 
paloughlin  estate  is  altogether,  but  there  is  a por- 
tion of  the  Ballyroan,  where  there  are  three  tenants, 
where  the  endowed  school  in  the  Queen’s  county  is. 
On  the  Cappaghloughlin  estate  the  Commissioners 
built  a very  large  school-house.  They  pay  £42  a year, 
and  give  an  acre  cf  land,  a very  good  house,  and  fuel 
to  the  master  and  mistress,  in  addition  to  the  salary 

they  receive  from  the  National  Board.  . 

•«  2134.  Do  the  Commissioners  keep  the  house  in 
‘rdpair? — Yes. 

2135.  What  number  of  pupils  attend  that  school  ? 
—I  think  the  average,  counting  boys  and  girls,  is 
about  ninety. 

2136.  That  would  give  a first  class  master? — We 
had  a first  class  master.  He  was  selected  by  Dr. 
Newell,  the  Secretary  to  the  National  Board,  and 
sent  from  the  Model  school,  T believe. : The  school 
improved  greatly  duriric-  the  time  he  was  there,  but 
he  has  left  recently. 


. 2137.  Is  that  school  in  Hie  town,  of  Ballyroan?—  April  7,  IS79, 
No,  it  is  on  the  Cappaghloughlin  estate.  The  master  Mr<  R 0wen, 
of  the  endowed  school  iu  Ballyroan  receives  £loO,. 
and  I think  there  are  no  pupils  in  it.. 

2138.  Is  the  other  school  for  the  tenants  children? 

— Yes,  for  the  tenantry.  . . * 

2139.  Are  all  the.  children  who  attend  it  those  of 
tenants  on  the  estate?— Some  of  them  are,  but  others 
come  from  other  estates ; as  we  had  a good  master 
they  left  other  schools  and  came  to  ours. 

2140.  Where  is  the  Ballyroan  estate  ? — It  is  at  the 

very  edge  of  the  town.  . . Y . 

2141.  Are  there  any  town  holdings  ?— No, 

2142.  It  is  a purely  agricultural  estate?  — Yes. 

There  are  three  tenants  from  whom  I receiye  rent- 
one  pays  £31  a year;  the  master  pays  £3  10s.  for  the 
lawn,  and  another  tenant  pays  ten  guineas. 

2143.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  tenure?— They 
are  all  tenants  at  will. 

2144.  On  both  portions  ? — Yes. 

2145.  I believe  you  said  there  was  no  tenant- 

rio-ht? There  is  not;  but  the  Commissioners  have 

been  most  liberal  whenever  an  application  was  made 
to  them  by  the  tenants,  and  good  grounds  were 
shown  for  the  roofing  of  houses,  &c.,  on  the  Cappagh- 
louglilin  estate.  The  school-house  can  be  seen  when 
passing  from  Maryborough  to  Monntratli  by  rail. 

2146.  Is  the  Mountratli  station  on  the  estate? — , 

Yes  ; it  is.- 

2147.  Have  there  been  any  changes  of  tenancies  in 
your  recollection? — None,  with  the  exception  where 
the  father  of  a.  growing  family  became  troublesome  ; I 
ejected  him  and  gave  the  land  to  his  son.  I think 
I did  this  on  two  occasions,  so  as,  without  removing 
the  family,  to  put  them  through  the  form  of  sur- 
rendering the  possession,  and  then  handed  it  back  to 
them. 

2148.  Are  there  any  arrears  due  on  the  estate?— 

No ; there  have  been  none  in  my  time,  except  the 
running  half-year. 

2149.  During  your  father’s  time  ? — Not  for  along 
time  previous  to  his  death. 

21 50.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation  of  that  property  ? 
—Griffith’s  valuation  is  very  slightly  less  than  the 
rental. 

2151.  Not.  considering  the  present  depressed  times, 
but  taking  things  as  they  generally  are,  would  it  bear  a 
higher  rental  ?— if  time's  were  better  it  might  bear  a 
rise,  but  I am  not  an  advocate  to  overload  tenants,  for 
it  recoils  on  you  afterwards  when  you  try  to  get  your 
rent  from  them. 

2152.  You  say  you  get  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental? 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and  the 

bailiff  gets  £10  a year,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ordinary  outgoings,  are  the  only  charges. 

2153.  How  often  do  you  collect  the  rents  on  this 
estate?— Twice  a year,  ' I account  every  quarter. 

2154.  Is  this  a larger  property  than  the  others  ? 

Yes;  the  tenants  have  larger  holdings  and  are 

better  off  than  the  others. ' It  was  not  a standing  rule 
on  that  estate  to  collect  the  rents  only  once  a year. 

2155.  You  said  that  some  improvements  on  the 
houses  were  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes.;  up 
to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  if  a tenant  was  re- 
ported by  mo  or  my  father  to  be  worthy  of  it,  the  Com- 
missioners generally  supplied  slates  and  timber  to  him 
for  the  buff  eting  of  a house.  , Now  they  have  made 
a little  alteration;  they  are  ready  to  advance  the 
money  and  charge  five  per.  cent,  on  the  outlay  to  the 
tenant. 

2156. '  Do  they  do  the  whole  thing  themselves  ?— 

Yes.  I get  the  slates  and  timber  that  may  be  required 
from  Mr.  Kelly,  in  Dublin,  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
Commissioners,  giving  the  length  of  the  buildings  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and.  showing  that,  the 
money  was  properly  laid  out. 

2157.  Who  is  the  patron  of  tlie  National  school?— 

I am,  The  parish  priest  of  Mountratli  and  I were 
joint  patrons.  He  looked- over  the  female  branch  of 
the  school  and  I over  the  male  branch. 

K2 
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2158.  I suppose  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes;  but  there  are  a few  i’resby- 
terians. 

2159.  Of  what  religion  are  the  master  and  mistress  ? 
— They  were  Roman  Catholics — husband  and  wife — 
but  they  have  just  left  us. 

2160.  To  what  school  does  the  Lissanure  estate 
belong  ? — The  Clonmel  school. 

2161.  What  is  its  extent  I — Between  400  and  500 
Irish  acres,  and  a couple  of  hundred  acres  of  bog. 

2162.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management 
between  this  estate  and  the  estate  we  have  just  been 
considering  ? — No ; it  is  just  the  same. 

2163.  Are  your  rents  there  collected  twice  a year  ? 
— Yes  ; twice  a year.  This  is  the  estate  in  regard  to 
which  I have  returned  the  tenants  as  having  paid  their 
rents  when  they  have  not.  I had  ejectments  against 
some  of  them,  but  I patched  them  up,  because  I did 
not  want  to  have  evictions.  I recommended  the 
Commissioners  to  give  them  something  to  enable  them 
to  get  seed  to  sow  their  land,  and  I had  a letter  from 
Dr.  Kyle  before  his  death  that  he  would  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Board,  but,  unfortunately,  he  died 
before  anything  was  done. 

2164.  What  is  the  rental  now? — It  is  between 
£400  and  £500  a year. 

2165.  What  is  the  valuation? — The  valuation  is 
slightly  less. 

2166.  Then  I suppose  the  land  is  let  at  a fair  rent? 
—There  was  a motion  brought  forward  by  LordMount- 
casliel,  I believe,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference 
to  the  endowed  schools ; and  he  mentioned  the  Lis- 
sanure estate,  with  the  object  of  having  the  rents 
raised,  as  the  property  was  under-let.  However,  the 
matter  fell  .through. 

2167.  Comparing  the  rents  on  this  estate  with  those 
on  other  estates,  would  you  say  that  they  were  fair  ? — 
On  this  estate  there  were,  some  years  ago,  a number  of 
small  tenants,  who  were  allowed  to  get  very  largely  into 
arrear,  and  nothing  could  be  done  unless  they  were  got 
rid  of.  It  was  in  the  distressed  times,  and  my  father 
got  possession  from  them,  and  employed  them  in  digging 
the  whole  of  the  land  ; and  he  then  set  it  in  two  or 
three  large  holdings.  The  former  tenants  had  ex- 
hausted the  land  a great  deal.  The  succeeding  tenants 
held  for  twenty-one  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  there  was  a slight  increase  put  on  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2168.  Is  it  good  land  or  mountain  land? — It  is  not 
mountain  land,  but  fair  average  land. 

2169.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  on  the 
buildings  ? — Not  on  any  of  the  buildings,  except  the 
bailiff’s  house  and  another,  which  were  slated. 

2170.  What  salary  does  the  bailiff  get  ? — Only  £5  a 
year  on  that  estate. 

2171.  I suppose  he  reports  to  you  regularly? — 
Yes  ; and  I visit  the  estate  myself  a couple  of  times  a 
year  ; but  I see  him  half  a dozen  times  a year. 

2172.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  on  the 
estate? — The  Commissioners  laid  out  a large  sum  of 
money  in  sinking  a boundary  drain  between  the  estate 
and  another  property,  and  drained  it  very  consider- 
ably. They  borrowed  money  from  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  paid  it  off  in  a lump  sum. 
That  is  the  only  improvement  witliin  my  memory. 

2173.  Have  there  been  any  changes  of  tenancies  ? — 
No,  none  of  late.  About  fifteen  year's  ago  a tenant 
on  the  estate  got  liberty  to  sell  his  interest.  That 
was  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  Another 
tenant  recently  got  the  same  liberty. 

2174.  In  how  many  cases,  during  your  own  time  or 
the  time  of  your  father,  has  there  been  assistance  given 
to  emigrate,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  holdings  on  the  estate  ? — It  was  never  given  with 
that  object.  Some  of  the  tenants  who  owed  three  or 
four  years’  rent  , were  evicted.  Some  of  those  were 
poor  and  helpless,  and  wished  to  emigrate;  and  they 
got  some  help  towards  assisting  them,  but  no  money 
was  given  to  induce  them  to  go  away  or  to  remove 
from  the  country. 


2175.  Are  there  any  bog  rents  received  ? — The  bog 
rents  are  only  nominal.  The  tenants  get  turf 
It  is  a thinly-populated  disti'ict,  and  there  are 
large  farmers  who  have  the  right  of. bog  attached  to 
their  farms. 

2176.  In  general,  what  is  the  system  of  bog-letting? 
— Each  season  you  set  at  so  much  a perch.  The 
tenants  get  the  bog  at  2s.  6 <7.  a perch,  and  strangers 
pay  5s. 

-i(7.  Are  there  any  leases  ?— On  the  Lissanure 
estate  there  are  a couple  of  leases,  but  on.  the  other 
estates  there  are  none.  The  tenants  were  offered  leases 
in  some  cases,  but  they  did  not  care  to  take  them. 

2178.  Mr.  O’Suadghnessy. — Before  the  Land  Act, 
I believe,  the  Commissioners  consented  to  the  assign- 
ment of  tenancies  by  the  tenants? — Yes. 

2179.  And  they  declined  to  consent  to  that  after 
the  Land  Act  was  passed?  — Yes. 

2180.  On  what  ground  did  they  decline? — Because 
that  would  be  letting  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
the  Ulster  Tenant-right  system.  The  privilege  was 
asked  for  in  one  case,  but  it  was  refused,  as  others 
might  want  to  do  the  same. 

2181.  They  did  refuse,  however,  after  the  Land 
Act,  to  give  liberty  to  assign? — Yes. 

2182.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  holding  sought 
to  be  sold  ? — It  was  a holding  of  ninety  acres. 

2183.  Was  it  held  under  lease  ? — It  is  held  under- 
lease. 

2184.  Was  the  tenant,  when  he  sought  leave  to  sell, 
in  embarrassed  circumstances? — Yes,  I think, rather. 

2185.  Does  he  still  continue  to  hold  it? — Yes. 

2186.  Has  he  been  in  low  water  since  then?— 
Things  have  been  gradually  getting  worse  since  then. 
He  has  not  mended,  but  he  has  not  got  much  worse. 

2187.  Does  he  cultivate  his  land  ? — No ; he  allowed 
the  grass  and  meadow  to  rot  on  the  land  last  year. 
He  never  put  a beast  on  it.  The  meadow  is  there  still, 
and  there  is  only  one  beast  on  it. 

2188.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  negociate  with 
the  person  to  whom  he  proposed  to  sell  it  ? — No  one 
but  the  tenant  ever  made  an  overture  to  me,  and  I re- 
ferred him  to  Dr.  Kyle,  who  wrote  a letter,  a copy  of 
which  he  sent  me,  asking  who  the  proposed  tenant  was. 
He  intimated  that  it  was  a practice  not  admitted  on 
the  estate,  and  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  estate.  No 
answer  was  given  by  the  party  proposing.  They  never 
sent  in  a statement  of  the  sum  to  be  paid.  Dr.  Kyle 
tried  to  find  that  out. 

2189.  Did  Dr.  Kyle  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule 
of  the  Commissioners,  since  the  Land  Act  passed,  that 
they  would  not  allow  assignments  for  money? — That 
they  would  not  allow  transfers  or-  sales  of  leases. 

2190.  How  soon  after  the  rent  falls  due  does  the 
owner  of  the  leasehold  pay  you? — In  five  or  six 
months. 

2191.  Would  you  not  rather  have  a good  tenant 
than  a man  like  the  one  you  spoke  of  ? — At  the  rent,  he 
ought  to  be  a good  tenant,  but  he  has  not  the  capital. 

2192.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  fire  at  Banagher? 
— It  was  thought  that  the  servant  had  not  closed  the 
school-room  windows,  that  there  was  a fire  in  the  grate, 
and  that  the  wood  caught  fire. 

2193.  I suppose  the  house  itself  is  a very  old  one, 
and  requires  repairs  ? — It  requires  a good  deal  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  a man  with  limited  means  could  not  go 
into  it,  and  furnish  it  in  a proper  manner  in  the  state  it 
is  at  present;  and  people  seeing  the  house  not  fur- 
nished will  not  be  anxious  to  send  their  children  there. 

2194.  Was  Mr.  Joyce  absent  ;at  the  time  of  the 
fire? — No,  he  was  at  home.  It  was  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment. The  mail  car  driver  coming  from  Ballin- 
asloe  in  the  morning  discovered  it. 

2195.  You  used  occasionally  to  inspect  Banagher 
school  ? — I was  frequently  sent  down  in  Mr.  M'Nally’s 
time.  I had  the  unpleasant  duty  of  putting  him  out. 

I was  frequently  sent  down  by'  the  Commissioners  to 
see  how  the  school  was  going  on.  I reported  that  it 
was  necessary  to  change  Mr.  M‘Nally. 

2196.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  putting  him  out? 
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—There  was  very  great  difficulty.  He  thought  not  to 
go  out  at  first.  I went  down  by  appointment,  and 
there  happened  to  be  a great  deal  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  no  place  to  go  to.  I 
said  that  I must  get  possession,  as  I had  strict  orders 
to  carry  out,  but  that  he  might  remain  as  caretaker  if 
he  chose.  He  refused  to  accept  the  position  of  care- 
taker to  the  Commissioners  at  first,  but  afterwards  he 
let  his  wife  do  it.  He  threw  the  onus  on  me  to  put 
him  out.  When  giving  me  the  possession  that  day  he 
had  put  a little  boy  in  the  top  garret  of  the  house,  and 
I suppose  that  was  in  order  that  he  would  not  give 
clear  possession.  I happened  to  go  and  inspect  the 
school  premises,  and  I saw  the  little  boy  up  in  the 
roost.  The  plea  of  the  father  was,  that  the  boy  was 
frightened  at  my  coming. 


G9 

2197.  How  long  had  Mr.  M'Nally  been  there  1—  April  7,  1879. 
Two  years,  and  that  was  two  years  too  long.  Mr  K Owan. 

21 9S.  His  conduct  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Board  ? 

— It  was  gross  in  the  extreme. 

2199.  Howl— There  was  a Commission  about  to  be 
appointed  to  suspend  him,  or  an  application  was  made 
for  it. 

2200.  But  all  the  attempts  they  made  to  remedy  the 
defective  discipline  wove  through  you? — Latterly.  I 
had  several  communications  with  him. 

2201.  None  of  the  Commissioners  ever  went  down? 

— I never  knew  of  any  of  them  going  down.  I think 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  was  to  be  the  visitor,  but  I never 
hoard  of  his  being  there. 

(Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11.30  a.m.) 


SIXTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  APRIL  S,  1879  ; 11.30  o’Clocic,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioner's’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.jp.;  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and 
Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  M.  Mitchell  examined. 


2202.  Chairman. — You  are  partner  with  Mr. 
M'Curdy,  the  architect? — I am. 

2203.  How  long  have  yorr  been  his  partner  ? — Nearly 
seven  years. 

2204.  You  are  particularly  acquainted  with  the  re- 
pairs done  to  Banagher  and  Navan  schools  ? — I had 
the  entire  management  of  the  repairs  of  those  two 
schools. 

2205.  On  what  occasions  did  you  inspect  Banagher 
school?— I went  there  twice  last  year — I think  in 
April  and  October.  One  visit  was  to  make  a report, 
and  the  other  to  see  that  the  works  had  been 
properly  carried  out. 

2206.  The  fire  had  occurred  some  time  before  that  ? 
— So  I understood. 

2207.  Had  you  seen  the  house  before  the  fire  ? — 
I never  saw  it  until  last  year. 

2208.  In  what  state  did  you  find  it? — The  roof  was 
originally  a very  good  one,  but  had  been  suffered  to 
become  dilapidated.  . The  rain  had  come  through  in 
many  parts. 

2209.  What  works  did  you  recommend? — AVe  re- 
commended rather  extensive  repairs  to  the  roof,  and 
complete  refitting  and  renovation  of  the  whole  fabric, 
but  only  a portion  of  this  was  carried  out. 

2210.  What  was  your  estimate? — Between  £400 
and  £500.  There  was  included  the  restoration  of  a 
lodge  at  the  entrance,  outside  the  boundary  wall ; but, 
as  I understand,  in  the  possession  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

2211.  Was  that  put  in  repair? — Yes. 

2212.  What  other  works  were  done? — The  works 
actually  done,  were  those  that  were  more  pressing — the 
immediate  repair  to  the  roof,  some  repairs  to  the  floors, 
plastering  and  painting,  thoroughly,  inside  and  out,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  lodge.  • 

2213.  Whatamount  was  actually  expended? — £200. 

2214.  Was  that  sufficient  to  put  it  in  repair  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  weather  ? — It  would  do  that.  It  is  a 
very  large  house,  and  the  amount  expended  was  not, 
by  any  means,  sufficient  to  repair  it  thoroughly.  We 
advised  repairs  to  the  amount  of  between  £400  and 
£500 ; but  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  lease,  did  not  see  their  way  to  spend  more 
than  £200.  They  confined  us  to  that  limit. 

2215.  What  is  the  length  of  the  lease  ? — Seven 
years. 

2216.  The  repairs  which  were  executed  were 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  order  for  that  term  ? — 
Quite  so. 


2217.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  long  do  you 
think  the  building  had  remained  without  repairs  1— -It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  exactness.  Certainly  it  had  been  a very  long 
time. 

2218.  Did  it  give  you  the  impression  of  a neglected 
edifice  ? — It  certainly  did. 

2219.  Neglected  in  the  way  of  the  most  ordinary 
repairs — painting  and  plastering? — Quite  so. 

2220.  Were  all  the  repairs  you  recommended  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  your  opiuion  ? — Yes,  to  put  the 
building  in  thorough  repair. 

2221.  In  what  state  did  the  repairs  actually  exe- 
cuted leave  the  building  ? — In  a pretty  fail-  state  of 
repair  for  a few  years  to  come. 

2222.  What  kind  is  the  building  ? — It  is  a very  large 
block  of  a house,  larger  than  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  a school  at  present.  Probably  the  reasonof  its  falling 
into  disrepair  was,  that  but  a small  portion  is  used. 
In  fact, .the  business  of  the  school  was  carried  on  in 
an  out-building  which  was  probably  a stable  in  former 
times. 

2223.  Chairman. — That  was  the  building  that  was 
burned  ? — Yes. 

2224.  Dr.  Curtis. — Was  the  schoolmaster  present 
on  the  occasions  of  your  visits  ? — On  the  first  occasion 
he  was,  but  not  on  the  second. 

2225.  What  was  the  reason  of  his  absence? — I 
understood  he  was  in  Dublin. 

2226.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  boys  there  ? — 
Yes,  the  boys  were  in  the  school-room  with  the  assis- 
tant master. 

2227.  Dr.  Curtis. — Was  the  building  itself  fairly 
fitted  up  for  scholastic  pul-poses? — Yes  ; furnished  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  repairs  which  were  required 
were  in  the  main  building  not  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school. 

2228.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  consider  the 
condition  in  which  you  found  the  school  was  such  as 
partly  to  account  for  its  not  having  had  any  boarders 
for  years  past  ? — I must  say  the  school  had  a neglected 
appearance  about  it. 

2229.  Was  it  a school  in  which  you  would’  like 
your  son  to  be  lodged  ? — It  was  not. 

2230.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  the  out-building  which  was 
used  as  a school-room  in  good  repair  when  you  were 
there  ? — It  was  in  good  repair  except  some  parts  of 
the  ceiling,  which  had  fallen  down.  It  had  never  been 
properly  put  up,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  a por- 


Mr.  William 
SI.  Slitclicll. 
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Aprils,  nn.  tion  had  come  down,  and  that  was  included  in  tlie 

JS  *2231.  If  that  building  had  not  been  repaired  in  the 
previous  year  the  amount  of  your  estimate  would  have 
been  considerably  increased? — I should  say  so,  but  I 
could  not  say  to  what  extent. 

2232.  It  would  have  been  £150  more  if  that  had 
not  been  done? — At  least  that. 

2233.  Chairman. — You  visited  the  Navan  school  ? 
— Yes,  in  April,  1874. 

2234.  Was  there  only  one  visit? — No ; I paid  three 
or  four  visits.  I went  first  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  place,  and  then  to  see  the  works 
carried  out. 

2235.  What  condition  was  the  house  in?- — The 
house  was  not  by  any  means  so  dilapidated  as 
Banagher,  but  still  it  was  in  need  of  considerable 
repairs,  especially  outside.  The  plaster-work  was 
very  much  dilapidated ; and  thorough  painting  and  a 
good  many  small  repairs  were  necessary. 

2236.  Did  it  appear  to  have  been  neglected  for 
a good  many  years? — It  was  a more  modem  build- 
ing than  the  other,  and  not  by  any  means  in  such  a 
dilapidated  state. 

2237.  What  was  your  estimate  for  that?— I do 
not  know  that  We  made  any  regular  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  repair  required  to  be  done.  I can  tell 
you  what  was  done. 

2238.  What  were  you  sent  there  for? — To  make 
a report  on  the  general  state  of  the  place. 

2239.  What  work  was  actually  done  ? — It  consisted 
of  repairs  to  the  plastering  work ; in  fact,  I think, 
the  whole  of  the  outside  was  replastered.  There 
were  new  eave-gutters  put  up;  the  roof  was  re- 
paired ; the  house  was  thoroughly  painted  inside 
and  out ; there . were  also  sundry  repairs  to  the 
wood-work. 

2240.  What  amount  was  expended  on  it  ? — 
£399  Is.  5c l.  was  the  exact  amount  certified  by  us, 
and  that  put  it  into  very  good  repair. 

2241.  Have  you  ever  been  there  since  that? — 
No ; we  are  never  asked  to  make  periodical  reports, 
but  merely  to  report  on  particular  occasions. 

2242;  How  were  those  works  executed? — By  con- 
tract. 

2243.  Were  there  tenders  invited  by  advertise- 
ment?— The  usual  way  was  to  get  tenders  from 
local  tradesmen,  two  or  three  or  four,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

2244.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Amongst  the  causes 


to  which  the  Inspector  for  the  Commissioners  of 
1857  attributed  the  state  of  Navan  School,  was  the 
bad  locality  of  the  school-house.  Can  you  describe 
the  locality  ? — The  school-house  is  immediately  on  tbe 
outskirts,  and  within  a veiy  few  minutes’  walk  of 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  approach  is  through  a 
rather  dark  avenue,  very  thickly  planted.  It  is  not 
an  inviting  approach,  but  once  you  are  in  the  school 
it  is  quite  open  and  looks  towards  the  country.  I saw 
nothing  in  the  position  of  the  school  that  one  should 
condemn  it  for. 

2245.  Are  the  school  buildings  at  Nayan  as  large 
as  those  at  Banagher? — Not  by  any  means. 

2246.  Are  there  good  surroundings  to  the  Navan 
School  ? — On  one  side  the  surroundings  are  very  good’ 
but  on  the  other  there  was  an  objectionable  buildinw 
a public  house  or  grocery  establishment,  and  there  was 
some  dispute  about  a window  which  looked  into  the 
school  premises ; I understood  the  head-master  was 
trying  to  have  it  closed  up  as  objectionable  to  the 
school ; whether  he  succeeded  or  not  I do  not  know. 

2247.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  your  visit  in  relation  to  any 
report  by  the  master  of  the  school,  that  there  were  re- 
pairs wanted? — There  was  a report  from  Mr.  White 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  school,  that  the  whole 
place  was  in  a state  of  decay  and  dilapidation. 

2248.  It  was  not  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the 
Commissioners  then  ? — I fancy  not. 

2249.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  locality  of  any  of  the  other  schools 
of  a similar  class  ? — I only  know,  four  of  the  Endowed 
Schools — Navan,  Banagher,  Armagh,  and  Raphoe. 

2250.  You  know  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
Raphoe  is  situated  ? — I was  once  there  about  six  years 
ago. 

2251.  Which  neighbourhood  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  supply  a school- — Navan  or  Raphoe?— I 
would  have  thought  Navan. 

2252.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  boarding 
schools  about  Dublin  ? — I was  at  school  at  Ratli- 
famliam. 

2253.  Navan  itself  is  rather  a good  town? — It  did 
not  strike  me  so.  There  is  a good  deal  of  business 
done  in  it ; but  it  is  purely  a market  town, 

2254.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  visit  Ballyroan? 
— Never. 

2255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You.  do  not 
know  anybody  that  ever  inspected  Ballyroan  school? 
— I never  knew  of  the  existence  of  a school  there 
until  it  was  mentioned  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 


Mr.  Henry  Guinness  examined. 


Mr.  Henry 
Guinness. 

2256.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Guinness  and  Mahon  ? — Yes. 

2257.  Which  of  the  estates  of  the  Clare-street  Com- 
missioners are  your  firm  agents  over? — The  Sheana 
estate,  which  belongs  to  Carysfort  school. 

2258.  Where  is  it  situated  ? — Near  Aughrim. 

2259.  What  is  its  extent  ?— About  350  Irish  acres, 
equal  to  590  statute  acres. 

2260.  What  is  the  present  rental  of  it  ? —£132. 

2261.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation?- — The  land  is 
£1 26  a year,  and  the  buildings  £16; 

2262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —So that  the  land, 
although  in  the  county  Wicklow,  is  let  below  the  tene- 
ment valuation?— Yes.' 

2263.  Chairman. — Is  it  usual  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  the  rental  to  be  -below  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion?—No;  certainly  not. 

2264.  Is  there  any  special  reason  why  it  Should  be  so 
on  this  estate  ? — I do  not  think  there  is.  I think  the 
land  is  worth  more. 

- 2265.  Have  you  ever  suggested  that  a re-valuation 
■should  be  made? — No,  I never  have.  It  is  let  low,  but 
it  is  a very  mountainous  district. 

2266.  What  per-centage  do  you  get  as  agent  ? — I get 
five  per  cent.,  which  amounts  to  about  £6  a year. 


2267.  What  other  outgoings  are  there  for  tbe 
management — is  there  a bailiff  ? — Y es ; there  is  a bailiff 
paid  £4  a year.  There  is  no  other  outlay, 

2268.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  estate? — Twice  a 
year ; I collect  the  rents  twice  a year,  either  by  myself 
or  by  an  assistant. 

2269.  How  often  does  the  bailiff  report? — He 
does  not  report  at  all,  xuiless  it  is  necessary  to  call 
. attention  to  something. 

2270.  Is  there  any  tenant-right  on;  the  estate  h- 
There  is  no  recognised  tenant-right. 

■2271.  How  long  have  you  been  agent?— Since  the 
death  of  my  father — about  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  , 

2272.  Have  there  been  within  your  recollection  any 
changes  of  tenancies? — Yes,  some,  but  not  very.  many. 

2273.  Has  there  been  any  amalgamation  of  farms  ?— 
Yes. 

2274.  Was  there  in  any  case  an  increase  .of  rent 
when  any  of  those  changes.to°k  place?— The. only  rise 
of  rent  in  my  time' has  been  a few  shillings  a year— 
10s.  a year  added  in  the  case  of  a change,  of  tenancy. 

2275.  You  never  directed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  fact  that  the-pinperty.  was, , in  your 

.judgment,  under-let  %-rr No ;,  I di(jnpt  .consider,  it,  ,,»• 
much  under-let  as  to  render  such  a step  necessary. 
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2276.  Have  von  ever  inspected  Carysfort  school- 

Hovise  7 — I have  seen  it  from  the  road,  but  I never 
inspected  it.  _ 

2277.  Was  it  within  your  province  to  do  so? — No. 

2278.  Are  y ou  aware  whether  anyone  inspected  it? — 
No,  I am  not  aware. 

2279.  Do  you  know  who  looked  after  the  repairs  ? — 
No. 

2280.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Had  you  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  during  your  father’s 
time  ? — Not  much. 

2281.  How  far  back  does  your  personal  knowledge 
extend?— Twenty  years. 

22S2.  In  those  twenty  years  has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  letting  value  of  land? — Anupward  change. 

2283.  In  1857  the  rental  was  £140  Is.  6 d,  and  it 
is  now  only  £132  Is.  6c?.  ?— Formerly  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Smith  Guinness,  who  was  Rector  of  Rathdrum,  paid 
£10  a jear  for  a small  holding, ' upon  which  a church 
was  built,  he  has  since  surrendered  it,  and  the 
building,  having  become  useless  as  a church,  the  holding 
was  amalgamated  with  another  at  30s.  a year-. 

2284.  What  became  of  the  building  ? — It  is  now 
used  as  an  out-office. 

2285.  Together  with  the  building  formerly  held  as  a 
church,  what  land  is  now.  let  for  the  30s.  a year? — 
Practically  none— perhaps  a perch. 

22S6.  During  your  acquaintance  with  the  property, 
1ms  there  been  any  investigation  either  of  the  rental 
or  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  by  the  Commissioners? — 
None  that  I know  of. 

2 '87.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  any  other  agencies 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  property  1— 
Yes.  ■ • 

t 2288.  Is  the  rental  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation  on  those  estates  ?— I should  say  a little 
]u«lier — not  very  much;  perhaps  up  to  the  valuation 
or  a little  beyond  it. 

2289.  According  to  your  experience  might  the  rent 
be  fairly  raised  to  the  valuation  ? — The  rental  on  this 
estate  might  be  raised. 

2290.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — To  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion ?— It  might  be,  on  some  holdings,  even  beyond  that. 

2291.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Although  the 
property  is  let  £10  a year  below  Griffith’s  valuation,  I 
find  there  is  an  allowance  to  tenants  of  £24  3s.  6c?.  for 
lime  ? — Yes. 

2292.  I find  in  the  report  of  1857  this  passage : — 

“ The  Commissioners  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the 
tenants  liberally  for  whatever  lime 'they  bring  on  their  farms 
each  year.” 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  rent  is  below 
Griffith’s  valuation,  do  you  know  any  other  instance 
in  which  20  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  lime? — I do  not. 
It  is  a large  allowance. 

2293.  Has  a similar  allowance  been  annually  made? 
— It  has. 

2294.  What  is  the  average  net  income  of  the  pro- 
perty ? — About  £90  a yeai’,  but  I should  explain  that 
there  are  only  about  300  statute  acres  of  arable  land 
and  the  remaining  284  are  mountain,  not  available  for 
any  purpose. 

2295.  Has  the  lime  been  used  for  reclaiming  the 
mountain,  land,  or  for  cultivating  the  arable  land  ? — 
For  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  land ; there  has  been 
very  little  reclamation;  in  fact,  the  mountain  is  too 
high  for  reclamation. 

2296.  What  kind  of  buildings  have  the  tenants? — 
The  ordinary  farm  buildings. 

2297.  In  what  condition  are  they  kept  ? — They  are 
pretty  fair.  The  tenants  are  comfortable. 

2298.  Chairman. — By  whom  are  the  improvements 
carried  out  ? — On  one  occasion  I got  from  the  Com- 
missioners an  allowance  of  £15- for  a tenant  who  had 
spent  £52  on  a new  building  and  an  out-office.  The 
£15  would  cover  the  timber  and  slates. 

2299.  As  a general  rule  are -the  repairs  carried  out 
by  the  tenants  themselves? — Irish  tenants  do  very  little 
repairs  in  my  experience.  ' 

2300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  agent 


over  a great  number  of  estates.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual landlord  wr-ld  you  consider  it  your  duty  to 
suggest  a re-valuation  if  the  rental  were  as  low  as  it  is 
here? — I would. 

2301.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  take  care  that  the  lime 
is  actually  expended  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  I see  that  the 
lime  is  drawn  to  the  land. 

2302.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  lime 
every  year-  to  put  on  the  land  is  an  ordinary  sub- 
vention ? — Allowance  for  lime  is  very  common  in  that 
mountain  district. 

2303.  What  survey  have  you  of  the  estate  ? — None, 
except  the  Ordnance  map. 

2304.  When  has  there  been  any  general  examina- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  holdings  ?— None  by  any- 
body except  myself. 

2305.  How  do  the  tenants  use  the  mountain  ? — It 
is  grazed  in  common. 

2306.  Has  each  tenant  a right  to  put  a certain 
number  of  cattle  on  it  ? — I do  not  exactly  know 
what  the  division  inter  se  is ; but  that  is  the  operation. 

2307.  Then  there  is  no  separate  letting  of  the 
mountain? — No. 

2308.  Do  you  make  any  examination  at  all  as  to 
how  the  mountain  is  used  by  the  tenants  amongst 
themselves  ? — I do  not. 

2309.  Having  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  free- 
dom of  the  mountain,  how  many  years’  purchase  on 
the  present  rental  do  you  estimate  the  property  would 
bring  ? — Twenty-five  or  thirty  years’  purchase. 

2310.  Having  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tain, do  not  you  think  that  thirty  years’  purchase 
would  be  easily  obtained  for  it? — Probably  there 
would  be. 

2311.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  there  been  any 
applications  for  leases  from  the  tenants  on  this 
property  ?— No ; but  I think  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  leases. 

2312.  I suppose  if  the  Commissioners  were  raising 
the  rents  it  would  be  a fair  opportunity  to  give  leases? 
— I think  it  would  be  an  equitable  thing  to  give 
leases  if  the  vents  were  raised. 

2313.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  that  if 
the  property  were  to  be  sold,  the  tenants  are  of  a class 
that  would  be  able  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — I do 
not  think  so.  One  or  two  might. 

2314.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Then  it  is  not  a place 
where  a tenant  would  be  likely  to  make  money? — No. 

2315.  Why  do  you  make  a distinction  between  your 
duty  as  agent  to  an  ordinary  owner,  and  as  agent  to  a 
body  like  the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  with  regard 
to  a recommendation  of  raising  rents? — A private 
owner  stands  on  a different  basis  from  a charitable 
Corporation.  I do  not  know  how  they  might  receive 
such  a suggestion  from  an  Agent.  They  might  think 
he  was  going  beyond  his  province.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  does  not  expect  a Receiver  to  make  such 
suggestions. 

2316.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  the  mountain  of 
any  value  for  game  ? — I lately  let  the  shooting  for  £2 
a year,  which  it  produces  at  present. 

2317.  Who  rents  it?— Mr.  West,  a gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

2318.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioners  of  1S57  that  the  soil 
is  very  light?— Yes;  it -is  very  poor  soil,  and  ill- 
adapted  for  tillage. 

2319.  How  far  is  it  from  any  market  town?— 
Aughrim  is  only  two  miles  from  the  lands.  It  is 
not  a market  town,  but  it  is  a railway  station.  The 
nearest  market  town  is  Rathdrum,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant. 

2320.  Is  the  neighbouring  land,  which  you  say  is 
let  a little  higher,  of  the  same  quality,  or  of  better 
quality  than  the  lower  part  of  this  property  ? — The 
land  I speak  of  is  within  about  two  or  three  miles  of 
it ; it  is  rather  better  land. 

2321.  Is  that  land  let  at  the  valuation? — About  the 
valuation. 

2322.  Is  it  let  in  larger  holdings  than  this  ?—  Yes. 


April  8, 1879. 

Mr.  Henry 
Guinness. 
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- 2323.  Is  it  nearer  Rath  drum  than  this  ? — Yes. 

2324.  Even  supposing  there  were  no  raising  of  the 
rents,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  leases  1 
— I think  not. 

2325.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  encourage  the 
tenants  ? — I think  if  they  got  leases  the  rent  should  be 
raised. 

2326.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  think  that  you 
should  get  a better  rent  if  you  gave  leases? — Yes. 


2327.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  much  did  you 
increase  the  rent  in  cases  where  there  was  a change  of 
tenancy  ? — Nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

2328.  Would  it  bring  it  up  to  the  valuation? No 

2329.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  jour- 
self  raise  the  rent,  or  what  process  was  gone  through  ? 
— I consulted  the  Commissioners. 

2330.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  it  they  suggested 
the  raising  of  the  rent? — No;  1 think  not. 


Mr.  John  Joseph  Benison  examined. 


2331.  Chairman. — Your  father,  Mr.  James  Beni- 
son, is  agent  over  some  of  the  estates  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education? — Yes;  the  Cavan  Estate  and 
the  Fermanagh  Estate. 

2332.  The  Fermanagh  estate  belongs  to  the  Ennis- 
killen school? — Yes. 

2333.  How  long  has  he  been  agent  over  that  Estate  ? 
— For  thirty-five  years. 

2334.  And  over  the  Cavan  Estate  ? — About  twenty- 
eight  years. 

2335.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  Enniskillen 
School  Estate  ? — 3,403  acres  (Irish). 

2336.  What  is  the  present  rental? — £2,157  8s.  2d. 

2337.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation? — £2,652  15s. 

2338.  What  would  you  estimate  as  a reasonable, 
rental  for  the  estate? — I think  Griffith’s  valuation 
would  be  a fair  rental. 

2339.  Have  you  any  agencies  yourself? — Yes ; I am 
agent  over  Lord  Belmore’s  Fermanagh  estate. 

2340.  Is  Griffith’s  valuation  the  rental  there? — It 
is  about  it;  in  some  instances  the  rent  is  a little  higher. 

2341.  On  the  whole,  Lord  Belmore’s  estate  is  not 
let  below  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — None  that  has  been 
recently  re-let.  The  rental  of  some  portions  of  the 
estate,  where  old  leases  exist,  is  much  below  it. 

2342.  What  is  your  general  practice  as  to  rents  on 
the  estates  of  private  persons  ?— The  rental  is  a shade 
above  Griffith’s  valuation.  I am  also  agent  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery  over  an  estate  in  the  county  Fer- 
managh, very  close  to  the  school  estate.  In  1871  the 
valuation  was  contested  between  tenants  and  myself, 
and  Master  FitzGibbon  held  that  a shade  above 
Griffith’s  valuation  would  be  fair. 

2343.  On  the  other  estates,  over  which  you  are  agent, 
how  is  the  rental  increased? — I have  never  on  any 
property  made  a change  except  on  the  fall  of  a lease. 

2344.  Are  there  any  leases  on  the  Enniskillen 
School  Estate  ? — There  is  only  one,  and  that  is  of  a 
tenement  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 

2345.  Have  there  been  many  changes  of  tenancy 
duringthe  thirty-five  years  that  yourfather  has  been  the 
agent  ? — Not  many.  The  tenants  have  clung  to  the  soil. 

2346.  Where  changes  have  occurred,  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to.  get.  new  tenants ? — We  always 
tried  to  avoid  getting  tenants  in  from  a distauce ; but 
in  some  instances  they  come  in,  notwithstanding. 

2347.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  by 
purchase? — Yes. 

2348.  Chairman. — Is  there  tenant-right  all  over 
that  estate  ? — There  is  tenant-right  all  over  the  county. 

2349.  What  amount  is  generally  paid  per  acre  ? — 
About  £5  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  rate  in  the  county. 

2350.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  on  this 
estate  ? — As  high  as  £20  per  acre. 

2351.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  the  average  ? 
— From  £10  to  £12,  I should  say,  would  be  the 
average. 

2352.  Chairman. — Is  the  Enniskillen  estate  let  for 
the  value  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  other  estates 
you  speak  of  ?— -It  is  cheaper. 

2353.  Have  the  tenants  made  many  improvements  ? 

■ — Some  have,  but  generally  speaking,  they  are  too 
poor  to  do  so. 

2354.  Have  the  Commissioners  assisted  the  tenants 
to  improve  their  houses  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

2355.  What  number  of  tenants  are  there  on  the 
estate  ? — About  320. 


2356.  What  kind  of  houses  do  they  live  iu?— 
Generally  thatched.  There  are  some  slated,  but  very 
few ; they  are  almost  all  of  the  nature  of  cabins. 

2357.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  Commis. 
sioners  a re-valuation  of  any  of  the  farms? — I recollect 
that  my  father  suggested  to  Mr.  Porter  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  bog  having  been  cut  away-,  and  a good 
deal  of  additional  land  so  made,  a re-valuation  should 
take  place. 

2358.  Was  any  action  taken  thereon  ? — No. 

2359.  Is  there  any  turf-cutting  on  the  estate  now  1 
—Yes. 

2360.  How  is  that  managed  ? — Each  tenant  has  a ' 
portion  for  himself ; but  if  anyone  has  too  much  the 
custom  is  to  take  a part  from  him  and  hand  it  over  to 
another,  who  may  not  have  enough.  There  has  never 
been  any  dispute  about  it. 

2361.  Tt  is  a permanent  tenure? — Yes,  and  it  is 
the  only  estate  that  I know  of  where  the  letting  is  for 
anything  more  than  the  season. 

2362.  Then  they  have  permanent  occupation  both 
of  the  turf  bank  they  cut  from,  and  also  of  the  part 
they  have  cut  away? — They  have;  but  letting  the 
turf  banks  has  been  a very  recent  change.  It  has  come 
into  operation  only  since  the  Land  Act — at  least,  in 
my  experience.  Immediately  before  the  Land  Act 
passed,  on  any  properties  of  which  I had  the  manage- 
ment, I took  up  the  bog  and  set  it  by  ticket,  but  on 
this  estate  the  old  custom  continues. 

2363.  Has  there  been  any  land  reclaimed  by  cut 
ting  out  bog  ? — Large  quantities. 

2364.  Does  that  fall  into  the  tenants’ farms  ? — Yes, 
in  some  instances.  Lately  where  anything  of  that 
kind  has  happened  we  put  a rent  upon  it ; but  a good 
deal  of  it  was  reclaimed  years  ago. 

2365.  Is  there  any  of  the  property,  reclaimed  in 
that  way,  which  pays  no  rent? — There  is  a good 
deal. 

2366.  Is  any  of  the  land  occupied  by  squatters  1 — 
No,  there  are  no  squatters  on  the  estate.  In  1863 
there  were  a number  that  had  been  there  for  nearly 
a century,  but  I went  over  the  estate,  at  the  time  im- 
provements were  allowed,  and  I made  every  squatter 
on  it  pay  a trifle. 

2367.  Is  there  any  timber  on  the  estate  ? — No. 

2368.  Is  the  estate  of  any  value  for  game  ? — The 
mountain  is,  Lord  Enniskillen  shoots  over  it;  but  it  is 
not  very  large. 

2369.  What  do  you  consider  the  property  would 
sell  for  on  the  present  rental  ? — It  would  bring  thirty- 
five  years’  purchase. 

2370.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  not  that  very 
high  ? — Property  sells  very  high  in  Fermanagh. 

2371.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Mountain  property? 
-—Well — twenty-five  to  thirty  years’  purchase. 

2372.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  did  the  Castle- 
caldwell  property  sell  for? — Twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase,  but,  remember,  that  property  was 
let  at  a very  high  rate. 

. 2373.  Mr.  O Siiaughnessy. — Have  you  known  any 
property  to  bring  thirty-five  years’  purchase? — Not 
lately,  but  I did  some  years  ago.  The  Church  lands 
went  to  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase,  but 
they  were  all  highly  let.  The  clergy  always  let  their 
lands  pretty  high. 

2374.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Thirty-five  years’ 
purchase  would  be  rather  an  extraordinary 
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price  for  the  property? — Not  at  its  present  rental; 
bat  it  would  ruin  the  tenants  to  sell  it. 

2375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  to  say, 
the  rents  would  be  raised  by  anybody  else  but  the  pre- 
sent landlords? — They  would  be  raised  consider- 
ably. 

2376.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  map  of  the 
estate  ? — There  is  a very  lai-ge  map,  which  was  made  in 
1816. 

2377.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  that  the 
occasion  when  the  estate  was  valued  for  the  Commis- 
sioners by  Sherrard  and  Co.  ?— I think  so.  The  valua- 
tion then  put  on  the  land  was  £2,940  7s.  10d.,  Irish, 
equivalent  to  £2,714  4s.  '2d.,  British. 

2378.  I believe  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  lands  included  in  this  estate? — Very 
great. 

2379.  The  Commission  of  1857  reported  that  on  the 
portion  of  the  estate  nearest  to  Enniskillen  comprising 
nine  townlands,  and  parts  of  one  or  two  others,  the  soil 
is  of  comparatively  good  quality  ? — Yes. 

2380.  What  is  about  the  ordinary  letting  price  of 
land  of  that  class  near  Enniskillen  ? — From  £1  to  30s. 


an  acre. 

2381.  The  remaining  portion  is  described  as  thin 
and  light.  What  is  about  the  letting  value  of  such 
land? — About  15s.  an  acre,  exclusive  of  the  mountain. 

2382.  How  much  of  the  entire  of  this  estate  would 
be  worth  from  £1  to  30s.? — In  round  numbers  I 
would  say  about  1,000  acres. 

2383.  How  much  mountain  is  there  ? — 440  acres. 

2384.  Then  leaving  out  the  440  acres  of  mountain, 
considerably  more  than  half  would  be  worth  15s.  an 
acre,  and  about  1,000  acres  would  be  worth  from  £1 
to  30s.  an  acre  ?— — Yes. 

2385.  The  tenants  have  been,  as  I understand, 
substantially  left  to  manage  themselves  upon  this 
estate? — Well,  yes,  in  a very  great  measure. 

2386.  Has  there  been  any  ordinary  supervision,  by 
the  landlords  of  the  estate,  beyond  the  mere  collection 
of  the  rent? — About  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Master  Lyle,  then  one  of  the  Commissionei-s, 
went  over  the  estate. 

2387.  Was  that  the  last  time  that  anyone  in  the 
position  of  a landlord  went  over  the  estate  ? — It  was. 

2388.  Was  anything  done  on  that  occasion? — No. 

2389.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — What  was  the  exact 
date  of  that  visit? — It  must  have  been  about  1861  or 
1862,  after  he  ceased  to  be  Master  in  Chancery. 

2390.  Was  anything  like  the  ordinary  action  of  a 
landlord  ever  done,  such  as  examining  the  boundaries 
of  farms,  and  seeing  the  condition  of  buildings? — 
Nothing  except  through  the  agent. 

2391.  What  does  the  agent  do  in  that  way? — My 
father  and  I have  often  gone  round  and  looked  over 
the  estate,  and  seen  how  things  were. 

2392.  In  what  condition  are  the  buildings  on  this 
estate  ? — Tolerably  fair,  where  the  people  are  in  good 
circumstances ; but  where  the  people  are  poor,  they 
are  wretched. 

2393.  Notwithstanding  the  very  low  rents  are  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate  poor  ? — They  have  been  poor 
for  generations. 

2394.  Have  they  proceeded  with  the  process  of  sub- 
division ? — They  have. 

2395.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  poverty  ? — 
I attribute  it  to  subdivision. 

2396.  Has  any  control  ever  been  exercised  in  refer- 
ence to  that  matter? — Dr.  Kyle  would  never  allow  a 
notice  to  quit  to  be  served,  or  any  harsh  proceedings 
to  be  taken ; but  notices  were  served  on  the  parties 
not  to  do  it. 

2397.  Have  they  done  it  after  they  got  the  notices  ? 
— They  have. 

2398.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  upon  that? — 
No. 

2399.  In  how  many  instances  have  you  served 
notices  without  following  them  up  ? — I have  known 
myself  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

2400.  Then  it  has  become  a practice  on  the  estate 


to  serve  a notice,  and  do  nothing  on  it  ? — It  is  the  AprU  s,  1879. 
practice ; but  in  some  instances  the  notices  have  had  ^ 
the  desired  effect,  and  stopped  subdivision.  Benison. 

2401.  I believe  that  on  all  properly  managed  estates 
subject  to  tenant-right  there  are  regularly  established 
rules  and  practices  with  regard  to  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

2402.  Are  there  any  such  rules  on  this  estate  ? — 

None. 

2403.  You  are  aware  that  one  universal  incidence 
of  tenant-right  is,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a sale,  all 
arrears  of  rent  are  secured  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

2404.  Have  sales  taken  place  on  this  estate  fre- 
quently?— Not  frequently ; but  there  have  been  some. 

2405.  Have  those  sales  been  communicated  to  the 
agent,  or  any  opportunity  given  to  settle  the  rent  ? — 

The  rent  in  arrear  is  settled  in  every  instance. 

2406.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion— 

“ The  arrears  due  on  tliis  estate  up  to  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  -when  the  agent  furnished  his  account  in  October, 

1855,  amounted  to  £9,231  9s.  0£<7.,  equal  to  nearly  four 
and  a half  year’s  rent  of  the  whole  property.  ...  It 
appears  by  the  accounts,  that  in  the  year  1840  arrears  to 
the  amount  of  £522  2s.  2 cl.  were  cancelled  by  order  of 
the  Board;  again  in  1845  arrears  to  the  amount  of 
£100  15s.  id.  were  Cancelled  in  like  manner.  In  the  years 
1846,  184  7,  and  1848  allowances  were  made  to  the  tenants 
for  potato  failure  to  the  amountof  £1,213  12s.  S d.,  besides 
£298  9s.  3d.  allowed  them  in  the  same  years  for  draining. 

In  the.  years  1849  to  1853  inclusive  an  abatement  often  per 
cent,  was  allowed  on  the  rental.” 

What  arrears  are  now  due  ? — Only  £638  7s.  9£<7., 
considerably  less  than  half  a year’s  rent. 

2407.  When  was  the  reduction  of  that  large  amount 
of  arrears  arranged  ? — In  the  year  1863. 

2408.  Were  the  arrears  wholly  written  off  or  paid? 

— They  were  discharged  in  this  way : — Each  tenant 
both  in  that  year  and  the  following  one  paid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  year’s  rent,  an  extra  half-year’s  rent ; and 
they  expended  on  improving  their  farms  a further 
half-year’s' rent;  and  thereupon  became  entitled  to 
a clear  receipt : and  in  consideration  of  their  fulfilling 
those  conditions  within  the  period  the  rest  was  forgiven. 

2409.  Have  you  found  any  practical  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  rents  regularly  since  you  made  that  very 
good  arrangement  ? — Very  little,  except  in  some  few 
instances  where  the  tenants  are  very  poor  people. 

Part  of  the  present  arrear  stands  in  this  way  : — I had 
a great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  some  of  the  tenants 
to  work  up  the  half-year’s  rent,  which  it  was  arranged 
should  be  spent  on  improvements ; and,  in  any  case 
where  I conceived  there  was  not  value  for  it,  I did  not 
make  the  allowance. 

2410.  Then  this  £638  7s.  9 \d.  may  include  some 
of  the  old  £9,000  still  carried  on? — It  does. 

2411.  The  next  matter  in  the  former  report  is 
this : — 

“ In  consequence  of  I he  tenants  being  in  arrears,  the  re- 
ceipts for  rent  were  only  given  on  account,  and  no  receipts 
were  given  up  to  a particular  date,  so  it  is  difficult  for  the 
tenants  to  know  how  they  stand  as  to  arrears,  and  it  is  also 
difficult  to  check  the  agent’s  account ; but  from  Mr.  Beni- 
son’s  character  1 have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  faith- 
fully kept.” 

Are  the  receipts  still  given  on  account? — No;  they 
are  all  given  “ due  and  ending.” 

2412.  When  was  that  set  right? — About  twenty 
years  ago.  I think  it  was  in  consequence  of  that 
report. 

- 2413.  Your  account  up  to  November,  1877,  was 
not  furnished  to  the.  Comm issioners  until  the  8th 
October,  1878?— It  is  only  very  rarely  that  such  an 
interval  has  elapsed ; I do  not  know  when  it  happened 
before. 

2414.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  told  us  that  you 
had  known  £20  an  acre  to  be  paid  for  the  tenant-right 
on  this  estate  ? — Y es,  for  holdings  of  three  or  four  acres. 

2415.  The  holdings  are  generally  very  small? — 

They  are ; there  arc  some  large  holdings,  but  the 
majority. are  very  small.  The  average  rent  of  each 
tenant  would  only  be  about  £7  a year. 
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2416.  On  wliat  pi-inciple  do  you  make  the  allowance 
for  the  poora’  rate  1 — One  half  the  rate  on  the  amount 
of  the  rent. 

2417.  You  do  not  allow  the  full  half  of  the  poors’ 
rate  ! — Certainly  not. 

2418.  What  is  the  average  poors’  rate  in  the 
district! — From  1 0<Z.  to  Is.  in  the  pound.  On  oue 
electoral  division  it  is  Is.  4 cl. 

2419.  Has  there  been  any  expenditure  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  this  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
the  way  of  general  improvements  to  the  estate,  such 
as  roads  or  arterial  drainage  of  any  kind  1- — Not  for  a 
long  time.  A good  deal  of  the  estate  would  be  im- 
proved by  drainage.  The  roads  were  all  put  in 
thorough  repair  in  1863  and  1S64. 

2420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  Inspector 
of  Estates  in  1857  reported  : — 

“ The  farms  in  general  are  very  small,  too  small  to  sup- 
port a family  in  moderate  comfort,  even  if  there  were  no 
rents  charged  for  them,  particularly  as  there  is  no  manufac- 
ture carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  to  afford  employment 
to  those  members  of  the  family  not  occupied  or.  the  land. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estate  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  practice  of  subdividing 
holdings.  Many  farms  have  been  divided  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  " 

Is  that  still  the  description  practically  of  the  estate  ! — 
It  is. 

2421.  He  proceeds  : — 

“The  practice  has  been  attended  with  another  very 
injurious  result.  It  has  caused  many  of  the  farms  to  be 
divided  into  a number  of  scattered  patches,  in  this  way — a 
small  bit  of  meadow  Is  sometimes  divided  into  four  or  five 
portions,  each  too  small  to  be  separately  fenced,  and  these 
small  portions  are  distinguished  by  marks  which  the  owners 

Out  of  the  337  holdings  on  the  estate,  how  many  are, 
in  that  way,  broken  up  into  separate  patches  ! — I could 
not  exactly  tell.  It  is  a mountainy  estate,  and  there 
are  many  well  regulated  estates  in  the  same  position. 
The  land  on  the  hills  is  very  bad ; then  there 
comes  a valley,  and  you  must  give  the  man  on  the  hill 
a patch  of  it. 

2422.  In  the  same  report  I find  : — 

“A  few  of  the  farms,  particularly  on  the  townlands  next 
Enniskillen,  are  carefully  cultivated,  but  the  system  of  agri- 
culture pursued  on  the  great' majority  of  the  farms  is  as  bad 
as  possible.  It  is  a usual  course  to  sow  oats  two  Or  three 
times  after  potatoes,  till  the  land  is  completely'  exhausted, 
and  then  leave  the  ground  to  “rest,"  as  they  term  it,  with- 
out sowing  any  grass  seed  in  it;  in  this  state  it  remains  three 
or  four  years  nearly  unproductive.  It  is  a common  practice 
to  burn  portions  of  the  land  and  ditches  for  manure.  It  is 
also  common  to  take  sods  oil'  the  fields  to  build  houses. 
Both  these  practices  are  very  injurious,  and  should  be 
prevented.” 

Have  those  practices  ceased! — They  have  entirely. 
The  tenants  all  sow  artificial  grasses. 

2423.  The  same  report  also  states  — 

“ There  is  plenty  of  limestone  on  the  estate,  and  a lime- 
kiln was  erected  many  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  tenantry. 
For  several  years  the  kiln  was  net  worked,  but  during  the 
last  three  years  it  has  been  used  occasionally,  and  lime 
supplied  to  the-  tenantry  to  a small  extent.  If  the  ground 
was  fust  properly  drained,  this  facility  of  procuring  lime 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  tenants.” 

Have  they  been  using  lime  lately  1 — Not  for  tillage 
purposes,  but:  small  quantities  have,  been  burned  for 
putting  the  houses  in  repair. 

2424.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  make  an 
annual  report,  on  the  state  of  the  property,  to  the 
Commissioners  1 — My  father  makes  a report  along  with 
his  annual  account. 

2425.  Has  he  made  suggestions  for  improvements 
on  the  property,  or  for  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  property,  1 — I do  not  think 
there  has  been  anything  of  that  kind  latterly. 

2426.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiixessy.— Your  father  made 


some  • suggestions  as  to  the  Commissioners  "aiding,  fir 
preventing  subdivision! — Yes. 

2427.  They  were  not  acted  upon ! — There  were  no 
steps  taken. 

2428.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  to  subdivision 
has  decreased  lately  1 — I think  it  has  ; but  it  has  been 
carried  much  too  far. 

2429.  You  said  the  rent  might  be  fairly  raised  to 
Griffith’s  valuation! — Yes. 

2430.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a favour- 
able time  to  do  so! — I think  not;  some  of  the 
tenants  are  very  poor,  and  they  have  felt  the  late  de- 
pression very  much. 

2431.  You  spoke  of  the  high  price  given  fortenant- 
right — in  some  instances  £20  an  acre ! — Yes. 

2432.  I believe  the  poor  population  is  very  thick ! 
—It  is. 

2433.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  too  high  a price  for 
a prudent  man  to  give !— If  I were  managing  an  estate 
I would  try  to  prevent  it ; it  is  a bad  practice  to  allow 
a tenant  to  give  so  high  a price. 

2434.  To  what  do  you  attribute  so  high  a price!— 
To  the  tenants  believing  they  have  fixity  of  tenure 
under  the  Commissioners  below  the  value,  and  more- 
over there  is  a great  desire  in  the  locality  to  get  land. 
The  people  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

2435.  It  is  not  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land! 
— It  is  for  agricultural  purposes  they  buy  it. 

2436.  Do  not  you  think  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  it  is  too  high  a price  to  give  1— I do.  I think 
it  is  rather  too  high.  In  fact  there  is  undue  com- 
petition. 

2437.  You  would  not  advise  the  Commissioners  to 
take  advantage  of  that  undue  competition  and  the 
high  value  which  is  affixed  to  the  land,  by  the  high 
price  given  for  the  tenant-right,  to  raise  the  rent  in 
proportion  to  that  1 — Undoubtedly  not,  that  would 
ruin  the  tenants. 

2438.  Have  they  asked  for  leases  at  all  1 — No. 

2439.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  offer  them  leases! 
— I do  not  think  they  would  take  them. 

2440.  With  a higher  rent  and  a clause,  against  sub- 
division ! — I think  under  the  circumstances  that  it 
would  be  a good  plan  to  do  it. 

2441.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — But  you  say  they 
would  not  take  them! — Not  now,  as  the  estate  at 
present  stands. 

2442.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  enforce  strict. clauses  against 
subdivision  at  the  time  you  come  to  raise  the  rent, 
and  then  give  leases  1 — I think  you  would  raise  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  by  so  doing. 

2443.  Is  there  a National  school  on  the  property  ? 
— There  are  five  National  schools. 

2444.  Have  you,  as  agent  for  the  Commissioners,  the 
tight  of  appointing  the  masters  to  these  schools  1 — No> 
none  whatsoever. 

2445.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Art  they  vested 
schools  1 — No. 

2446.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — Do  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  help  to  keep  them  up  at  all ! — No,  they 
have  refused  to  do  so. 

2447.  I sec  that  on  the  northern  portion  of  the 
estate  there  was  a school  kept  by  Bernard  Maguire 
for  which  he  received  £10  per  annum!— He  has  died, 
there  Was  no  successor  appointed  and  a National 
school  has  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  that  school. 

2448.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Why  did  the  Com- 
missioners refuse  to  support  the  school !— As  well  as  I 
recollect— is  is  a good  many  years  ago — they  said 
they  had  not  power  to"  grant  money  to  a National 
school. 

2449.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — That  was  a 
primary-  school  1 — It  was. 

2450.  And  it  is  now  maintained  by  the  National 
Board  out  of  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  for 
primary  Education  !— Yes. 
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2451.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — No  draining  was  done 
by  the  Commissioners  ! — No,  not  in  my  time. 

2452.  Has  any  been  done  by  the  tenants  ! — A little; 
in  isolated  instances. 

2453.  Considering  their  small  holdings,  have  they 
spent  large  sums  on  the  drainage  1 — ‘Well,  they  have  ; 
some  of  them  have  improved  their-  farms  - very  much. 

2454.  Is  that  part  of  the  work  done  in  consideration 
of  the  remission  of  the  half-year’s  rent  1 — Oh,  no  ; 
private  enterprise. 

2455.  Is  the  general  improvement  of  which  you 
speak  also  distinct  from  that  remission! — Quite  apart 
from  the  expenditure  on  the  estate. 

2456.  Have  they  increased  the  value  of  their  hold- 
ings within  the  last  twenty  years  ! — A great  number 
of  them  have,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
The  system  of  farming  is  wonderfully  improved ; they 
grow  more  green  crops  and  use  artificial  food  more 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

2457.  Do  you  think  that  the  rent  which  they  pay 
at  present  was  an  adequate  rent  twenty  years  ago  ? — I 
think  it  was  a moderate  rent  in  1859  ; the  times  were 
then  beginning  to  improve. 

2458.  You  think  the  rent  might  now  be  raised, 
from  its  present  amount,  to  Griffith’s  valuation! — I 
do.  That  would  be  about  £500  a year  additional. 

2459.  How  much  of  that  increased  value  of  £500  a 
year  has  been  effected  by  the  activity  and  little 
improvements  done  by  the  tenants! — I think,  inde- 
pendently of  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenants, 
that  the  estate  would  be  fairly  set  at  an  increase  of 
£500  a year. 

2460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  an 
increase  of  £500  a year  might  be  put  on  the  rental, 
without  pressing  the  tenants  in  any  way,  or  charging 
them  any  rent  for  their  own  improvements ! — That  is 
my  opinion.  Any  estate  in  Fermanagh,  let  at  Griffith’s 
valuation,  is  fairly  let  without  charging  the  tenant  for 
his  improvements. 

2461.  Do  you  know  any  other  instance  in  which  a 
whole  estate  is  let  below  the  valuation  1 — Not  where 
there  is  power  to  raise  the  rents. 

2462.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  know  any 
estate  where  the  owners  have  allowed  the  impoverish- 
ing process  of  subdivision  to  go  on  1 — A private  person 
would  not  allow  it. 

2463.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  it  is 
the  case  in  Fermanagh  that  the  most  miserable  por- 
tions of  the  whole  county  are  those  where  the  tenants 
have  freeholds !— Unquestionably. 

2464.  A considerable  poi-tion  of  the  county  is 
in  that  position! — There  is,  but  they  have  been  sold 
out  time  after  time,  and  the  new  men  have  gone  on 
quite  a different  system,  and  improved  very  much. 

2465.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  much  bog !— Not  very 
much ; there  was  a good  deal,  but  it  has  been  cut 
away. 

2466.  And  the  land  appropriated  by  tenants  without 
rent  being  charged ! — Generally,  but  in  some  instances 
rent  has  been  charged. 

2467.  The  tenants  do  not  pay  rent  for  the  bog ! — 
Never. 

2468.  Is  there  a piece  of  bog  attached  to  each 
farm  1 — There  is.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  Fermanagh 
to  charge  for  bog. 

2469.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  know  the 

county  very  well  and  the  town  of  Enniskillen! — I 
do. 

2470.  Are  the  middle  classes,  including  shopkeepers 
and  farmers  holding  from  twenty  to  a hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  Protestants,  or 
partly  Protestants !— The  great  majority  of  that  class 
are  Protestants. 

2471.  Would  you  say  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
shopkeepers  and  farmers  are  Homan  Catholics ! — Oh, 
yes,  fully. 

2472.  Forty  per  cent.! — Yes ; but  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Fermanagh  do  not  hold  as  large  farms  as 
the  Protestants. 

2473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  to  say 


the  Roman  Catholics  are  numerically  forty  per  cent.,  April  s,  me. 
but  if  you  take  the  large  holdings  only  into  considera-  Mr  j 
tion  a greater  proportion  are  Protestants  1 — Exactly.  Benison:  ' ' 

2474.  Of  the  class  of  people  who  would  be  likely  to 
send  their  sons  to  a school  such  as  Portora,  about 
what  proportion  in  Fermanagh  are  Protestants !— Oh, 
they  are  all  Protestants.  I do  not  know  a Roman 
Catholic  in  Fermanagh  Of  that  class  now. 

2475.  Among  the  upper  or  better  class  of  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen,  what  are  the  proportions  !— 

There  are  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

2476.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Where  do  the  Pro- 
testant shopkeepers  and  farmers  send  their  sons  to 
school  in  Fermanagh !— In  my  day  a good  number 
used  to  go  to  Portora  as  day  boys,  but  now  the  Model 
School  seems  to  have  attracted  them. 

2477.  Wliyhavo  they  given  up  Portora! — The  parents 
think  that  the  education  they  receive  at  the  Model 
School  fits  them  better  for  the  life  they  have  to  lead  ; 
that  the  education  at  Portora  is  of  too  high  a standard 
for  people  of  their  class. 

2478.  Where  do  the  middle  class  Roman  Catholics 
send  their  sons  to  school ! — They  are  very  well  sup- 
plied ; they  have  a Christian  Brothers’  School  at 
Enniskillen,  and  some  send  their  sons  to  the  Model 
School. 

2479.  Do  they  send  them  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Model  School  1 — Not  in  large  numbers.  The  master 
of  the  Model  School  is  a very  clever  man . He  is  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

24S0.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  regards  the  Model 
School! — -I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a very  liberal- 
minded  man.  He  was  never  opposed  to  the  Model 
School. 

2481.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Suppose  this  property 
were  put  into  the  market ; are  there  any  tenants  on  it 
who  would  be  likely  to  purchase  their  holdings ! — I do 
not  think  there  Would  be  more  than  ten. 

2482.  Dr.  Curtis. — In  1857  the  population  on  the 
estate  was  stated  to  be  2,142  persons! — I do  not  think 
there  are  so  many  now. 

2483.  There  were  then  419  houses  on  the  estate! — 

There  are  only  about  320  houses  now,  so  that,,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  population  has  decreased. 

2484  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  condition 
of  those  who  remain  has  improved !— Oh,  yes. 

2485.  Chairman. — What per-centage  do  you  get  ? — 

Five  per  cent. 

2486.  Is  there  a bailiff  under  you ! — There  are 
two. 

■2487.  What  do  they  get! — £9  4s.  7 d.  a year 

2488.  I find  in  the  accounts  £4  allowed  to  them  for 
looking  after  the  bogs  and  distributing  the  lime. 

How  often  do  you  get  reports  from  them!- -They 
never  make  a report  except  something,  special 
happens. 

2489.  How  often  are  the  rents  collected  ? — Yearly. 

2490.  How  often  do  you  see  the  estate  as  a rule  ? — - 
Once  a month — I live  close  to  it. 

2491.  There  is  a small  part  of  the  estate  adjoining 
Portora  school.  . Do  you  know  anything  of  that,  or  is 
it  within  your  province  to  inspect  that  or  to  inspect 
the  school-house  for  repairs,  or  anything  of  that  sort !— ' 

No,  that  is  not  in  my  province.  About  twenty-three 
years  ago  there  was  drainage  carried  out  at  Portora, 
and  I inspected  all  that  work  for  my  father. 

2492.  In  connexion  with  the  bog,  do  you  repair  the 
roads  or  do  the  tenants  do  that  for  themselves  ?— We 
sometimes  expend  a few  pounds ; indeed  this  year 
there  will  be  rather  a large  expenditure,  as  owing  to 
the  frost  the  roads  have  been  cut  up. 

2493.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  assist  tenants 
in  emigration,  so  as  to  make  the  remainder  more  com- 
fortable ? — There  has  not  been  any  assistance  given  for 
emigration  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

2494.  Were  there  any  restrictions  as  to  cropping!- — 

None. 

L 2 
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Aprils,  1879.  24  95.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  grow  as  many 

Mr.  John  j.  com  or  *!ax  croPs  succession  as  they  please  ? — There 

Benison.  is  no  restriction. 

2496.  You  make  no  periodical  report  as  to  the 
crops  on  the  various  parts  of  the  estate  ? — None.  We 
were  never  called  upon  to  make  one. 

2497.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  tenants 
have  given  up  the  wasteful  pi-ocess  of  cropping,  for- 
merly practised,  but  not  through  any  action  of  the 
landlord  ? — Exactly. 

2498.  On  the  estates  of  other  persons,  for  whom 
you  are  agent,  are  there  any  steps  taken  to  supervise 
the  agriculture  of  the  tenants? — Yes ; I look  over  the 
estates. 

2499.  Do  you  know  any  other  instance  where  the 
tenants  are  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  land? — I do  a great  number. 

2500.  Estates  belonging  to  individuals? — Yes. 

2501.  Do  you  think  such  estates  are  properly 
managed  ? — I do  not.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  sug- 
gest to  the  tenants  the  various  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  solving  of  seeds  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  land. 

. 2502.  And  also  a proper  portion  of  the  management 
of  an  estate  to  stop  a tenant,  and,  if  necessary,  evict 
him,  for  taking  corn  crop  after  corn  crop  off  the  land, 
or  for  using  for  the  building  of  a cabin  whatever  sods 
were  not  burned  ? — I would  do  that  if  acting  for  an 
individual. 

2503.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was  done  on  this  estate? 
— Nothing. 

2504.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the 
Commissioners  that  it  was  desirable  to  try  to  have 

. rules  ? — I never  suggested  it. 

2505.  Are  there  any  estate  rules  on  this  estate? — 
None  that  I am  aware  of. 

2506.  Is  there  any  contribution  from  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  National  Schools  on  the  estate? — 
None. 

2507.  Do  the  school-houses  belong  to  the  Com- 
missioners?— They  belong  to  tenants  on  the  estate. 

2508.  Who  keeps  them  in  order? — They  are  a 
private  speculation  by  the  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress, but  if  it  was  on  the  estate  of  a private 
individual  the  salaries  would  be  supplemented. 

2509.  Would  you  recommend  that  ahouse  should  be 
supplied  and  kept  in  order? — Yes  ; I do  that  on  Lord 
Belmore’s  estate. 

2510.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Cavan  estate? — It 
is  571  Irish  acres. 

2511.  What  is  its  rental? — The  rental  is  £562 

7s.  Id. 

2512.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation? — £542  gross. 

2513.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  much  of 
that  is  for  buildings  ? — I cannot  say. 

2514.  Chairman. — Has  any  change  in  the  rental 
been  made  during  the  twenty-eight  years  that  you  and 
your  father  have  had  the  agency? — None  that  I am 
aware  of. 

2515.  Has  there  been  any  change  of  tenancy? — I 
only  remember  one. 

_ 2516.  Is  there  any  Ulster  tenant-right,  or  tenant- 
right  of  any  kind,  on  the  estate? — The  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  held  to  be  binding  in  Cavan 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson,  the  County  Chairman. 

2517.  What  is  the  amount  usually  given? — From 
£5  to  £10  an  acre. 

2518.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  say 
where  it  has  been  allowed  in  Cavan,  that  it  has  been 
established  over  any  large  portion  of  the  county,  or  is 
not  Cavan  one  of  the  counties  where  it  is  disputed  ? — It 
is  disputed.  The  custom  has  been  allowed  on  Lord 
Farnham’s  estate. 

2519.  Is  not  Cavan  a county  in  which  you  ai’e 
obliged  to  prove  that  the  particular  estate  is  subject  to 
the  custom  ?— You  are. 

2520.  Has  tenant-right  been  acknowledged  on  this 
estate  ? — Yes. 

2521.  Chairman. — What  amount  has  been  paid,  as 


far  as  you  know,  where  there  have  been  changes? R 

has  brought  from  £5  to  £10  an  acre. 

2522.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  the  average? — About 
the  average. 

2523.  Have  you  any  professional  knowledge  of  any 
other  estates? — Not  in  Cavan. 

2524.  Is  there  any  bog  or  mountain  on  this  estate  ? 
— None.  It  is  all  arable  land. 

2525.  Do  you  think,  judging  from  your  information 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  rent  is  a fair 
and  reasonable  rent  ?— It  is  a fair,  reasonable  rent 
having  regard  to  the  present  depressed  times. 

2526.  But  taking  the  last  ten  years? — It  is  a low 
rent. 

2527.  If  you  had  been  asked,  a few  years  ago,  to 
suggest  a fair  rent,  what  rent  would  you  have 
named  ? — I would  have  put  5s.  an  acre  on  it. 

2528.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  Griffith’s  valuation  higher  or 
lower  in  Fermanagh  than  in  Cavan  ? — I think  it  is 
higher  in  Fermanagh. 

2529.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  that 
the  land  on  this  estate  is  very  much  better  than  on 
the  Enniskillen  estate  ? — It  is  very  much  better. 

2530.  Dr.  Hart. — This  laud  would  let  decidedly 
above  Griffith’s  valuation? — It  is  let  already  above  it. 

2531.  What  is  the  general  proportion  throughout 
the  county  ? — Some  is  let  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  and 
some  above  it;  but,  as  a general  rule,  the  land  in 
Cavan,  let  by  ordinary  landlords,  is  let  above 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

2532.  Is  it  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  above  it  ? — No, 
about  five. 

2533.  Is  there  any  portion  of  this  estate  sufficiently 
near  the  town  of  Cavan  to  be  fit  for  town  parks  ? — There 
is  one  townland. 

2534.  Have  there  been  any  changes  on  that  por- 
tion?— No. 

2535.  Are  there  any  fields  held  by  shopkeepers  for 
grazing  ? —No. 

2536.  Is  not  that  the  custom  on  estates  round  about 
Cavan? — Yes,  where  the  landlord  gets  the  land  into 
his  own  hands. 

2537.  But  this  land  has  been  held  by  tenants  for 
many  years  without  any  change  ? — It  has. 

2538.  Are  the  tenants  all  resident  on  the  place? — 
They  are. 

2539.  There  are  none  occupying  houses  in  Cavan 
that  have  this  land  as  an  accommodation  ? — I think 
there  are  one  or  two  men  that  now  keep  houses  in 
Cavan,  that  have  farms  on  the  estate,  what  I would  call 
town  parks. 

2540.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  Commissioners 
any  change  in  the  rent? — No,  none  on  the  Cavan 
estate. 

2541.  Your  remuneration  is  on  the  same  terms,  five 
per  cent,  on  the  collection? — Five  per  cent. 

2542.  Have  you  a bailiff? — Yes. 

2543.  What  does  he  get? — £9  4s.  Id.  has  been  the 
salary  from  time  immemorial. 

2544.  What  do  you  think  this  property  would  sell 
for,  if  put  into  the  market  on  the  present  rental? — It 
would  bring  thirty  years’  purchase. 

2545.  How  far  do  you  reside  from  the  estate? — 
About  eleven  miles. 

2546.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  the  part  of  the 
land  adjoining  the  town  of  Cavan  that  on  which  the 
school  is  built? — The. school  adjoins  the  town,  but  the 
land  on  which  it  stands  was  not  originally  part  of  the 
estate,  and  is  not  contiguous  to  any  portion  of  it.  It  was 
obtained  many  years  ago  by  exchange,  when  I believe  the 
Commissioners  gave  three  acres  for  one.  The  nearest 
portion  of  the  estate  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  town  of 
Cavan,  and  the  most  distant  part  is  about  two  miles. 

2547.  £562  7s.  Id.  is  returned  as  the  amount  of  the 
rental,  and  for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1877, 
you  received  out  of  that  only  £525  6s.  5 d.,  and  the 
arrears  returned  as  then  due  were  £1,680  16s.  8 \dA — 
Yes. 

2548.  How  long  have  these  arrears  been  hanging 
over  the  estate  ?— From  time  immemorial. 
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. 2549.  Has  any  attempt  been  made,  such  as  was  car- 
ried out  on  the  Enniskillen  estate,  to  reduce  these 
arrears  ? — None. 

2550.  Is  there  anything  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  Cavan  estate  to  make  it  more  or  less  difficult 
to  come  to  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the  tenants 
to  get  rid  of  the  arrears  ? — At  the  time  it  was  done  on 
the  Enniskillen  estate  the  tenants  on  the  Cavan  estate 
werapoorer. 

2551.  What  do  you  say  of  them  at  present? — They 
have  improved. 

2552.  Do  you  think  the  estate  could  be  improvedv 
by  remitting  portion  of  those  arrears,  and  possibly- 
collecting  portion? — I think  after  allowing  them 
another  year— because  things  are  not  very  prosperous 
at  present  in  the  country — they  could  pay  a year’s  rent 
out  of  the  arrears. 

2553.  If  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  at  any  time 
within  the  past  ten  years,  could  the  arrangement  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  benefit  of  both  landlords  and 
tenants? — It  might. 

2554.  Was  it  on  your  father’s  suggestion  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  on  the  Enniskillen  estate? — It 

2555.  Did  he  make  a similar  suggestion  with  regard 
to  Cavan? — He  did  not,  because  the  Cavan  tenants 
were  poorer.  We  talked  it  over,  but,  at  that  time, 
he  did  not  consider  it  judicious  to  attempt  it,  and  no 
suggestion  to  carry  it  out  was  ever  made  either  by  him 
or  by  the  Commissioners. 

2556.  In  Mr.  Murland’s  report,  made  in  1857,  in 
reference  to  this  estate,  he  says  : — 

“ According  to  the  new  general  valuation  of  Ireland  the 
value  is  £637  9s.,  and  for  the  school-house  and  land  on 
which  it  is  erected  £100  per  annum,  £70  being  for  the 
house  and  £30  for  the  land.” 

Could  there  be  any  mistake  in  the  value  you  gave 

us? I think  not.  At  that  time  a great  number 

appealed  from  the  valuation,  and  I know  that  in  many 
instances  it  was  reduced.  The  school-house  and  land 
on  which  it  stands  is  not  included  in  the  £542  which  I 
named  as  the  present  value. 

2557.  In  the  same  report  the  rental  is  stated  to  be 
£557  7s.  l\d.,  aud  this  comment  is  made  : — 

“ The  rate  at  which  this  property  is  at  present  let  is 
certainly  very  low  for  land  so  near  to  the  town  of  Cavan, 
and  I think  it  is  let  below  its  fair  letting  value.” 

Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  now  ? — I think  it  is 
cheap. 

2558.  What  per-centage  might  be  added  to  the 
present  rental,  without  pressing  the  tenants  unduly  or 
charging  them  anything  for  their  own  expenditure  ? — 
I think  it  might  be  raised  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  the  ordinary  letting 
value.  I must  say  of  the  Cavan  tenants,  that  they 
improved  their  land  wonderfully;  they  are  most 
industrious  people. 

2559.  Making  full  allowance  for  that,  do  you  think 
the  rental  may  be  raised  ten  per  cent.  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

2560.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — The  Inspector 
of  Estates  to  the  former  Royal  Commission 
repotted : — 

“The  arrears  up  to  1st  November,  1854  

amounted  to  £1,679  7s.  2d.,  equal  to  three  years’ rent  of 
the  whole  property.  With  the  exception  of  the  bailiff,  there 
was  no  tenant  owed  less  than  one  year’s  arrear  of  rent, 
while  there  was  one  who  owed  eight  years,  three  who 
; owed  seven  years The  difficulty  of  investi- 

gating the  correctness  of  the  arrears  charged  in  the  agent’s 
account  is  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  holdings  mentioned  in  the  rental  have  been  sub- 
. divided  ; and,  further,  one  tenant  occasionally  holds  small 
portions  of  two  or  three  different  holdings.  . . . . In 

this  way  the  accounts  have  become  very  complicated.” 

Do  you  still  continue  the  same  system  of  returning 
' the  arrears  and  receipts  there  referred  to  ?— No. 

2561.  What  alteration  have  you  made? — We  take 
from  the  accounts  the  amount  of  the  arrears  due  on 
each  farm,  and  we  give  a receipt  for  the  actual  money 


paid,  showing  on  the  back  the  arrear  remaining  due  ; April  8, 
so  that  each  tenant  on  getting  his  receipt  sees  the  ~~ 
, , p,.  1 Mr.  John 

amount  of  arrear  due  on  his  holding.  Beulsou. 

2562.  Then  there  is  no  tenant  on  the  estate  getting 
a clear  receipt? — I think  there  is  one,  a man  named 
Young. 

2563.  On  the  average  each  tenant  has  three  years’ 
arrears  on  the  back  of  his  receipt  ? — Very  nearly. 

2564.  Will  not  that  in  itself  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  ordinary  tenant-right  on  the  estate? — I 
think,  having  so  large  an  arrear  hanging  over  him, 
would  militate  against  the  tenant. 

2565.  He  cannot,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
agent  or  landlord,  sell,  as  he  would  be  bound  to 
pay  the  arrear? — In  every  instance  we  make  them  pay 
up  the  arrear. 

2566.  Therefore,  you  put  a penalty  of  three  years’ 
rent  on  any  tenant  who  sells  his  holding? — Unques- 
tionably. I have,  heard  my  father  say  that  from  the  time 
he  got  the  agency  he  acted  in  that  way. 

2567.  Lord  R.  Ciiuroiiill. — The  report  of  1857 
states  that  the  greater  part  of  those  arrears  accrued  in 
the  four  years  from  November,  1845,  to  November, 

1849  ? — I think  that  is  not  accurate.  I know  that  in 
the  bad  years  the  tenants  were  in  a most  wretched 
state,  but  I often  heard  one,  named  Lamb,  declare  that 
the  arrears  had  been  due  for  a hundred  years. 

2568.  Dr.  Hart. — There  were  two  or  three  years 
during  which  no  rents  were  paid.  W ere  those  forgiven 
to  the  tenants  or  added  to  the  arrears  ? — Added  to  the 
arrears. 

2569.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Sir.  Murland 
also  reported,  as  to  this  estate,  in  1856  : — 

“ The  evil  practice  of  subdividing  farms  has  prevailed 
very  much  on  this  estate,  aud  has  not  been  checked  as  it 
should  have  been.” 

Has  there  been  much  further  subdivision? — Not 
latterly. 

2570.  The  report  proceeds  : — 

“ This,  I think,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  so 

many  of  the  tenants It  has  also  caused  as  usual 

the  fields  of  the  different  holdings  to  be  intermixed.” 

Is  there  much  of  that  intermixture  on  the  Cavan 
estate? — There  is. 

2571.  You  gave  an  explanation  of  that  which,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  perhaps  a good  one,  with  regard  to 
the  Enniskillen  estate.  As  this  is  arable  land,  how 
do  you  explain  the  intermixture  except  by  want  of 
control  ? — That  is  the  cause  of  it. 

2572.  Is  it  not  most  wasteful,  both  for  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord,  to  allow  the  farms  occupied  by  the 
same  man  to  be  separated  from  each  other? — Unques- 
tionably— most  disastrous  to  the  tenants.  It  leads  to 
continual  squabbles,  and  would  seriously  cripple  the 
tenants’  ability  to  pay  rent. 

2573.  There  are  on  the  estate  sixty-six  holdings. 

Of  these  how  many  are  thus  intermixed  ?— From  ten 
to  twenty  are  intermixed. 

2574.  Have  you  a survey  of  this  estate  ? — Yes  ; a 
map  and  survey  made  in  1816. 

2575.  Have  the  holdings  been  surveyed  at  any  time 
since? — There  has  been  no  survey. 

2576.  Are  you  able  to  tell  who  is  the  tenant  of 
any  of  those  detached  pieces  now  ? — I know  by  visiting 
the  estate  and  going  over  it. 

2577.  There  is  not  in  your  office  any  written 
evidence — assuming  your  own  parole  testimony  no 
longer  available — nor,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioners  any  means  of  ascertaining,  who  is 
tenant  on  these  holdings? — No. 

2578.  If  it  were  necessary  to  recover  possession 
of  the  property,  have  you  any  means  of  giving  evi- 
dence, except  by  parole  from  your  own  observation,  who 
are  tenants  on  these  pieces?— There  are  no  other  means. 

2579.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  taking  any  legal  proceeding  where  the 
estates  are  so  circumstanced  ? — There  is  always  a diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  be  very  careful;  moreover,  the 
tenantry  have  great  trouble  in  managing  their  farms 
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April  8,  1879.  by  themselves.  There  is  a good  deal  of  litigation  about 
Mr  John  J rights  of  way,  but  I generally  manage  to  settle  it. 
Bcnison.  -2580.  I find  in  your  account  this  entry : — “ Cash 

paid  Thomas  Edwards  for  survey  and  making  a 
sketch  of  a disputed  piece,  7s.  6 d."  Was  that  a passage 
disputed  between  the  tenants  ? — It  was. 

2581.  Did  that  arise  from  intermixture  of  hold- 
ings ? — It  did. 

2-582.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Estates 
in  1856  this  suggestion : — 

“ Before  any  improvement  can  be  expected  on  this  estate 
some  arrangement  must  be  made  for  reducing  the  large 
arrears  hanging  over  so  many  of  the  tenants.  I would 
suggest  that  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  which  I have 
pointed  out  in  my  report  on  the  Enniskillen  school  estate ; 
but  whether  that  plan  or  some  other  be  adopted,  nothing,  I 
think,  can  be  clearer  than  that  while  a tenant  feels  himself 
liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  moment  for  a large  arrear  of 
rent,  he  will  neither  improve  his  land  nor  pay  any  rent  he 
can  avoid.” 

That  suggestion  was  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Was  any  communication  made  by  the  Commissioners  to 
your  father  at  any  time  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  an 
arrangement? — None. 

2583.  The  report  proceeds : — 

“ At  the  same  time  that  some  arrangement  is  made  as  to 
the  existing  arrears,  the  tenants  must  be  given  to  understand 
that  if  the  accruing  rent  is  not  punctually  paid  steps  will  be 
at  once  taken  to  enforce  it;  and  no  tenant  will  be  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  estate  who  does  not  pay  the  rent,” 

Was  anything  of  that  kind  done  ? — The  tenants  have 
all  got  notice  that  they  must  pay  the  rent,  and  it 
has  been  fairly  paid. 

2584.  There  is  not  a single  tenant  on  the  estate  who 
is  not  at  the  present  moment  liable  to  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent? — Not  one. 

258-5.  And  not  only  that,  bat  unable  to  redeem  un- 
less he  pays  three  years’  rent? — True. 

2586.  The  last  passage  in  the  report  I have  been 
quoting  from  is — 

‘■It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  that  a more  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic system  of  management  be  pursued  on  this  estate  than 
has  been  done  heretofore.” 

.Hits  any  change  in  the  system  of  management  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty-two  years? — None. 

2587.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  advertise- 
ment, published  in  November,  1877,  for  the  sale 
of  a farm  on  this  estate  (vide  Appendix  No.  2).  Do 
you  know  the  holding? — I do.  It  belonged  to  Lamb, 
and  was  sold  to  a man  of  the  name  of  M'Manus. 

2588.  What  did  the  interest  sell  for? — I do  not 
know.  I did  not  hear  what  it  brought. 

2589.  Did  you  get  any  money  out  of  the  transac- 
tion ? — Yes  ; we  got  a large  sum  of  money.  Edward 
Lamb  owed  six  years’  rent  which  had  accrued  during 
his  own  tenancy,  and  that  was  all  paid  up,  as  well  as 
one  year  of  the  old  arrears,  which,  however,  is  not 
collected  ; it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  tenant. 

2590.  I find  in  your  last  rental  these  entries  ; — 

“ John  Lamb,  £9  1 l.s.  Id.  yearly  rent : £32  2s.  6 d.  arrears 
due.  Edward  and  John  Lamb,  £27  18s.  IOrf.  yearly  rent : 
and  £191  2s.  Sd.  arrears  due.  Since  the  22nd  of  November 
last  I have  urged  John  Lamb  to  pay  his  rent  like  the  other 
tenants  on  the  estate,  but  in  vain.  I was  obliged  to 
proceed  against  him  by  ejectment  last  year.  It  was  only  in 
October  of  that  year  I was  enabled  to  get  the  rent  which  1 
accounted  for  in  July.  At  the  time  of  taking  out  the  eject- 
ment this  year  I told  the  County  Court  Judge  that  if  he’d 
settle  a year’s  rent  of  his  holding,  I would  be  satisfied, 
and  this  in  the  hearing  of  Lamb.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
means  he  refused  to  pay ; but,  as  I have  been  assured,  a 
disinclination  to  pay  rent:” 

Do  you  know  whether  Lamb,  who  had  been  twice 
served  with  ejectments,  had  reduced  the  arrear  ? — I had 
to  turn  him  out  through  the  sheriff;  but  he  afterwards 
came  in  and  paid. 

2591.  Did  he  pay  up  the  whole  arrear? — No;  I 
took  one  year’s  rent  in  cash,  and  his  bill  to  the  Commis- 
sioners at  twelve  months  for  the  remainder  of  the  arrear 
then  due,  in  order  that  a settlement  might  be  effected.  I 
must  say  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  expended  the 


current  year’s  rent,  each  year,  in  improving  his  farm. 
If  I had  not  made  that  arrangement  with  him  and 
given  him  some  time,  I would  have  forced  him  into 
the  market,  and  ruined  him. 

2592.  In  those  dealings  with  the  Lambs,  which  were 
somewhat  complicated  and  involved  a good  deal  of 
money,  what  communication,  if  any,  did  you  cany  on 
with  the  Commissioners  ? — The  matter  was  mentioned 
to  Dr.  Kyle,  and  he  desired  that  Lamb  should  be  told 
that  the  Commissioners  would  order  an  ejectment 
against  his  second  holding.  Although  there  was  a 
decree  outstanding  against  one  holding,  they  would 
order  an  ejectment  against  the  other,  unless  he  paid. 
Having  so  informed  him,  and  finding  he  took  no  notice, 
I ventured  on  my  own  responsibility  to  turn  him  out. 
I liad  no  authority  whatsoever  from  the  Commissioners 
to  execute  that  decree. 

2593.  The  minute  of  the  Board  on  the  31st  October, 
1878,  is— 

“ Cavan  Estate— Bead  letters  from  the  agent  statingtkat 
Lamb  and  others  had  refused  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  unless 
the  arrears  due  by  him  be  now  forgiven,  and  asking  instruc- 
tions. Ordered  that  Lamb,  &c.,  be  ejected  for  non-payment 
of  rent.” 

You  received  that  order  ? — Yes  ; the  ejectment  was 
brought,  but  Dr.  Kyle  having  told  my  father  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  current  year’s  rent,  Lamb  was  let 
back. 

2594.  When  was  he  turned  out? — In  the  month 
of  Februai-y  last. 

2595.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  the  bill  fallen  due 
yet  ? — No. 

2596.  What  do  you  think  is  the  prospect  of  its  being 
paid  ? — As  good  as  money  in  the  funds.  The  man 
is  comfortably  off  ; and  after  the  settlement  he  wrote 
me  a letter  of  thanks. 

2597.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  any  works 
been  executed  at  all,  in  the  nature  of  estate  improve- 
ments, on  this  property? — None. 

2598.  Is  it  an  estate  on  which  money  could  be  judi- 
ciously and  reproductively  expended  in  that  way  ? — 
I do  not  think,  it  could. 

2599.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  buildings 
upon  it  ? — The  houses  are  tolerably  comfortable ; but  as 
a rule  they  are  thatched. 

2600.  Does  the  .£100,  mentioned  in  the  rental  as 
lodged  by  the  person  who  wished  to  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edward  Lamb,  refer  to  the  holding  offered 
for  sale  ? — Yes ; the  entire  holding  was  subject  to  a rent 
of  £27  18s.  10tZ.  The  portion  for  sale  was  stated  to  be 
liable  only  to  £12  ; the  remaining  portion  of  the  hold- 
ing is  in  the  possession  of  the  same  John  Lamb  who 
was  turned  out  by  the  sheriff’.  Edward  Lamb  was  a 
wretched  fellow.  He  wanted  to  desert  his  wife  and 
two  children ; and  when  the  rent  was  arranged  there 
was  only  £15  left  out  of  the  £100.  We  sent  that  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for  the  wife  and  children,  and 
I had  a letter  from  him  thanking  me  for  even  so  much. 

2601.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Edward  Lamb 
himself? — I believe  he  has  gone  abroad. 

2602.  You  have  no  doubt  but  that  Lamb  got  a con- 
siderable sum  for  his  interest? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  It  is  quite  usual  to  give  a great  deal  more  than 
what  they  settle  upon  as  the  value  of  the  farm. 
They  come'  to  me  and  name  a certain  sum,  and  I know 
that  when  they  leave  me,  there  is  much  more  given. 

2603.  I believe  that  is  a perfectly  well-established 
part  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom? — Oh,  yes. 
They  would  no  more  think  of  taking  a farm  at  the 
office  terms  than  of  cutting  off  their  hand. 

2604.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  restrictions  as 
to  cropping,  or  does  your  evidence  in  reference  to 
Fermanagh  apply  equally  to  this  estate?— It  applies 
equally  to  both.  There  is  only  one  observation  I should 
like  to  make  as  to  this  estate; — The  tenants  on  it 
have  to  bring  their  turf  some  seven  or  eight  Irish 
miles.  They  are  very  badly  off  for  fuel  and  they 
always  complained  of  the  drawback  that  is  to  them. 

2605.  Is  there  a National  School  on  the  estate?  ■ 
There  is  one. 
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2606.  Do  the  Commissioners  make  any  grant  to- 
wards its  support  ? — -None. 

2607.  Are  any  of  the  other  estates,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  let  as  town  parks  ? — Yes. 

2608.  Is  not  a higher  rent  thus  obtained  ? — Treble 
the  rent;  but  I would  not  think  it  fair  to  a tenant 
eking  Out  , his  livelihood  from  a farm  to  put  an  in- 
creased rent  oh  him  for  being  adjacent  to  a town ; 
because  when  a man  goes  to  market  in  Ireland, 
Whether  he'  goes  one  mile  or  ten,  he  spends  the  day. 

2609.  -Would  it  not  have  been  possible,  in  past  years, 
when  there  was  a good  deal  of  emigration,  to  have 
made  them  town  parks  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  1 — 
The' people  have  always  clung  to  the  land., 

2610.  They  have  not  done  so  on  other  estates  ? — 
I know  that  is  so  ; but  on  the  school  lands  they  have 
been  known  to  be  in  the  greatest  wretchedness,  and 
still  to  hold  on  to  the  lands. 

2611.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — Has  John  Lamb  a 
lease  ? — No.  There  is  no  lease. 

2612.  As  I understand;  what  he  does  with  the 
profit  of  the  farm  is  to  spend  it  on  improvements,  and 
deny  you  the  rent  ? — -True. 

2613.  Do  you  not  think  if  he  had  a lease,  and  was 
safer  in  his  improvements,  he  would  make  a more 
judicious  and  fair  application  of  the  rent  ? — I think  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  collect  the  rent. 

2614.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
the  rent  is  generally  one-fourth  or  one-third  over  the 
valuation  ?— Yes ; generally. 

2615.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  apply 
that  principle  in  Fermanagh  ? — I do  not  think  the 
northern  landlords  treat  their  tenants  as  harshly,  I 


might  say,  as  the  southerns.  There  was  always  a more 
friendly  feeling  between  the  landlords  and  the  ten- 
antry in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

2616.  As  a general  rule  in  Fermanagh  it  would  be 
an  unsafe  thing  to  say  that  the  rent  ought  to  be  one- 
third  above  Griffith’s  valuation  1 — It  would  be  a very 
unpopular  proposition  to  make. 

2617.  I suppose  there  is  a large  body  of  Roman 
Catholics,  of  the  farming  class,  in  Cavan?— Very 
large.  Both  among  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers. 

2618.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  got  a boarding 
school  in  Cavan? — They  have  got  a very  fine  college. 

2619.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  state  posi- 
tively that  an  application  was  made  'to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  grant  assistance  to  the  National  schools  on 

' the  Fermanagh  property,  and  that  the  assistance  was 
refused? — The  schoolmaster  applied  for  assistance,  and 
my  impression  is  that  lie  was  refused. 

2620.  I find  this  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
for  April,  1865  :— 

“Read  letter  from  agent  for  Enniskillen  school  estate 
stating  that  B.  Maguire,  master  of  the  Drumbrocas  school, 
had  died.  That  J.  Cassidy,  master  of  Drumcard  school, 
was  willing  to  build  a school-house  at  about  a mile  from  the 
former  school  of  Drumbrocas,  and  to  settle  his  daughter 
there  as  a teacher,  without  any  cost  to  the  Board  if  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  and  that  there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Board 

•on  the  rental.  Resolved That  permission  be  given  for  a 

school-house  only?" 

That  permission  has  been  given,  and  the  school-house 
has  been  built. 

2621.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  not  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Commissioners  ? — They  did  not  give 
a shilling  towards  it. 


Aprils,  1S79. 
Mr.  .Tulin  J, 
Beniaon. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hugh  Fleming  recalled. 


2622.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you"  produce  the 
new  lease  of  Banagher  school-house  ? — Yes.  It  is  dated 
10  th  July,  1S78,  from  Henry  Trench  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  gives  them  the  premises  as  described,  to 
hold  for  seven  years,  from  24tli  June,  1878,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  .£50. 

2623.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  contains  a 
covenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  terms  of  this  lease  and  the 
former  lease  ?— I think  not. 

2624.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Was  any  fine  paid 
for  the  renewal  ? — None. 

2625.  Could  not  the  Commissioners  have  got  a 
longer  term? — Yes.  The  landlord  wanted  them  to 
take  a longer  lease,  but  they  preferred  having  a short 
one  for  the  present. 

2626.  What  was  their  motive  in  declining  to  take  a 
longer  lease  ?— I have  heard  the  locality  is  not  very 
much  approved  of. 

2627.  Do  you  think  the  motive  was  that  possibly 
Banagher  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  school  removed 
somewhere  else  ? — I can  scarcely  take  upon  myself  to 
say  so.  Perhaps  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable 
to  remove  it  if  it  cbuld  be  done,  but  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  power  to  do  so. 

2628.  With  respebt  to  the  general' management  of 
the  estates  the  Commissioners  of  1857  say  — 

“ We  have  already  called  attention  , to  the  defective 
manner  in  which  the  Royal  school  properties  have  in 
various  particulars  been  managed  by  them.  The  plan  of 
appointing  local  agents  was  judicious,  but  we  think  that, 
in  addition  to  this  arrangement,  systematic  inspection,  con- 
ducted by  a qualified  agent  of  the  Board  and  occasionally 
by  some  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  was  essential,’’ 
Has  that  recommendation  ever  been  considered  by  the 
Board  ?-i—I  do  not  know, 'at  any  rate  no  such  action 
has  been  taken, 

2629.  The  same  report  Contains  this  passage : — -" 

“It  appears  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were 
constituted,  that  it  was  .part,  of  their  duty  to  take  an 


annual  account  of  .the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Royal 
School  estates." 

Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done? — The  agents’ 
annual  accounts  and  our  own  accounts  would  consti- 
tute accounts  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  estate 
and  school. 

2630.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  what  prin- 
ciple do  you  act  in  charging  items  in  the  annual 
account  sent  to  the  Treasury? — We  charge  nothing 
at  all  against  those  grants  except  there  is  an  item  for 
lawcosts,  and  even  then  only  for  costs  of  administra- 
tion. 

2631.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  any  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Board  as  to  what  expenses  should  be 
charged  to  the  Treasury? — There  is  no  such  rule  that 
I know  of. 

2632.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what 

account  were  the  costs  of  the  new  lease  of  Banagher 
school  charged? — They  have  not  yet  been  paid,  but  the 
practice  would  be  to  charge  them  to  the  Banagher 
estate  account. 

2633.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  Commissioners  in 
1857  further  say : — 

“ It  also  appeared  in  evidence  that  since  1827  consider- 
able sums  for  the  payment  of  law  costs  bad  been.dcbited  to 
several  charities,  which  ought  properly  to  have  been  charged 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  payments  bad  been 
made  out  of  the  funds  of  other  endowments  without  any 
legal  authority  to  warrant  such  an  appropriation.” 

Do  you  consider  that  the  costs  of  drawing  a lease, 
such  as  that  of  Banagher,  ought  to  be  charged  against 
the  estate,  or  to  the  Treasury? — I could  not  give  an 
opinion  on  that  point. 

2634.  The  Commissioners  who  reported  in  1857 
■insisted,  very  strongly,  on  the  duty  of  your  Board 
as  to  the  preservation  of  foundation  deeds  and  other 
documents  appertaining  to  the  endowments.  Have 
any  steps  been  taken  in  reference  to  this  recommenda- 
tion?— When  the  late  Mr.  Fetherston  (who  was  solicitor 
to  the  Board)  retired,  he  handed  over  a number  of  leases 
and  other  documents,  which  we  have  in  our  custody. . 


Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Finning. 
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2635.  Have  you  got  the  title  deeds  of  the  various 
properties! — I do  not  know. 

2636.  Several  of  the  schools  are  of  private  founda- 
tion. I suppose  you  hold  the  title  deeds  of  the  properties 
belonging  to  them! — I should  say  so.  There  are  a 
number  of  old  legal  papers. 

2637.  Have  you  any  list  of  the  various  deeds  in  the 
custody  of  the  Commissioners! — We  have  a list  of 
those  handed  over  to  us  by  Mr.  Fetherston. 

2638.  Where  do  you  keep  them  !— They  are  in  a 
tin  box  at  No.  8,  Clare-strect,  which  house  belongs  to 
Dr.  Kyle’s  representatives. 

2639.  Have  the  Commissioners  any  office  at  pre- 
sent 1 — It  has  been  arranged,  with  Dr.  Kyle’s  represen- 
tatives, that  the  office  is  to  continue  there  for  a short, 
time,  but  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  have 
been  held  at  the  Provost’s  house  since  Dr.  Kyle 

2640.  Have  the  Commissioners  all  the  deeds  and 
documents  which  appertain  to  the  endowments  under 
their  charge  1 — I cannot  say  all,  but  I know  they  have 
some — for  instance,  the  leases  of  the  Diocesan  school- 
houses. 

2641.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  the  list 
that  was  furnished  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Fetherston’s 
retirement  handed  over  by  him  or  his  representatives 
when  the  documents  were  given  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ! — Yes ; it  was,  in  fact,  a voucher  of  what  he  was 
giving  up. 

2642.  Have  you  ever  made  a list  of  what  are  called 
your  muniments  of  title  1 — I have  not,  but  they  are 
all  there. 

2643.  Is  there  any  other  list  by  which  all  the  docu- 
ments of  title  that  you  possess  could  be  now  checked  ! 
— No.  I think  not. 

2644.  At  what  date  did  Mr.  Fetherston  give  up  the 
papers! — About  1865. 

2645.  Who  was  then  appointed  solicitor! — Mr. 
Collum. 

2646.  Has  there  been  any  checking  of  the  muni- 
ments of  title  since  then ! — I am  not  aware  that  we 
ever  checked  them  since. 

2647.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — In  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1857  this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ The  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  has  convinced  us  that 
a careful  attention  to  the  preservation  of  foundation  deeds 
and  other  documents  of  the  same  nature  is  most  important 
in  relation  to  educational  charities ; and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  omission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  take 
charge  of  all  such  as  belonged  to  schools  whose  properties 
were  vested  in  them,  and  to  keep  a full  and  accurate  record 
of  the  muniments  of  those  placed  under  their  supervision, 
was  a serious  oversight,  and  one  that  proved  how  imperfectly 
they  had  apprehended  the  real  meaning  and  policy  of  the 
Legislature.” 

Have  the  Commissioners  of  Education  taken  any  steps, 
since  that  report  was  made,  to  keep  a full  and  accurate 
record  of  the  muniments  of  the  endowed  schools 
placed  under  their  supervision ! — Beyond  getting  that 
list  from  their  late  solicitor  I think  not.  It  was 
checked  at  the  time  and  all  the  documents  were 
handed  over. 

2648.  When  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston 
were  applied  to,  by  the  Commissioners  in  1856,  for  the 
foundation  deeds,  their  answer  was  : — 

“ Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  22nd  March,  re- 
questing to  be  furnished  with  the  deeds  of  foundations  of 
endowed  schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  we  have  made  a careful  search  in  our  office  for 
deeds  of  the  class  indicated,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  not  in  our  custody  any  such  deeds,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  state  in  whose  custody  such  deeds  will  be  found.” 
They  cannot  therefore  have  handed  you  over  any  im- 
portant deeds ! — I should  say  not ; but  I know  that 
we  have  all  that  they  handed  over. 

2649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  has  the 
key  of  the  box  in  which  the  deeds  are  kept ! — The  key 
is  in  the  lock,  where  it  was  usually  kept  during  Dr. 
Kyle’s  lifetime. 

2650.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  there  no  strong 
room  1 — None.  A strong  safe  might  be  useful,  as  in 


case  of  fire  the  deeds  might  be  burned,  unless  some 
one  opened  the  box  and  saved  them.  We  have  also  a 
lot  of  old  papers,  not  of  the  least  value,  which  are 
stowed  away  in  presses  in  the  back  corridor. 

2651.  Do  you  think  the  method  of  keeping  the 
title  deeds  which  you  describe  is  “ the  careful  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  foundation  deeds,”  which  was 

insisted  on  so  strongly  in  the  report  I have  quoted  ? I 

think  the  deeds  are  perfectly  safe.  I do  not  think 
that  any  body  would  touch  them. 

2652.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  11th  Sec- 
tion of  the  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  provides — 

“ Whereas  . . . divers  powers  are  granted  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  Education  to  visit  and  regulate  certain  schools 
of  private  foundation  and  endowment . . . existing  in  Ire- 
land, . . . and  it  is  expedient  to  extend  thesaid  powers  to  all 
such  schools  of  private  foundation  and  endowment  which 
may  at  any  time  exist  in  Ireland,  be  it  therefore  enacted 
that  all  and  every  of  the  powers  by  the  said  recited  Act 
granted  to  or  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  for 
visiting  and  regulating  such  schools  of  private  foundation 
and  endowment  as  were  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  said  Act,  shall  extend  to  all  schools  of  the  nature  and 
description  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  which  have  been  or  shall 
be  built,  erected,  founded,  or  endowed  in  Ireland  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  said  recited  Act  or  this  Act.” 
Has  there  been  any  system  established  in  your  office, 
either  by  inquiry  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  or  otherwise,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 

whether  any  fresh  endowments  have  been  created  ? 

We  recovered  a small  sum  for  Athlone  school,  through 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests a considerable  time  ago. 

2653.  We  have  ascertained  since  our  Commission 
was  instituted  that  Mr.  Woods,  of  Milverton,  has 
endowed  a Protestant  school  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
within  the  last  few  years.  That  is  a school  within  the 
express  words  of  your  Act  of  Parliament.  Did  the 
Commissioners  become  aware  of  that ! — No. 

2654.  Is  there  any  instance  within  your  recollection 
of  the  endowment  of  a Protestant  school  becoming 
known  to  your  Board! — A great  many  years  ago 
Lord  Mountcashel  came  to  the  office  and  suggested 
that  a school  of  his  at  Kil  worth  should  be  vested  in 
our  Board.  We  sent  them  forms  for  a long  time, 
but  latterly  they  have  ceased  to  return  them. 

2655.  Did  you  ever  take  any  steps  in  the  matter? 
— No.  The  school  at  Kilworth  is  considered  some- 
what of  a parochial  school. 

2656.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  years 
have  you  been  without  the  returns  ? — I think  we  got 
them  up  to  two  years  ago. 

2657.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  aware 
that  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  particularly  in  the  older 
parishes — St.  Catherine’s,  St.  John’s,  and  St.  Peter’s— 
there  have  been,  at  various  times,  endowments  given  to 
the  parochial  schools  by  Protestant  parishioners  ? — No. 

2658.  Has  any  action  been  taken  in  reference  to 
the  management  of  any  parochial  endowment  by  your 
Board? — No.  I was  not  aware  that  the  Board  had 
any  control  over  parochial  schools. 

2659.  Was  any  notice  taken,  by  the  Commissioners, 
during  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  through 
Parliament,  of  the  fact  that  it  in  substance  treated  the 
property  of  the  diocesan  schools  as  if  it  was  Church 
property  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

2660.  Was  attention  called  to  this  : that  the  effect 
of  the  Act  was  to  hand  over  the  value  of  the  life 
interests  to  the  schoolmasters  themselves  and  to  the 
Representative  Church  Body,  and  to  leave  the  residue 
of  the  property  of  the  diocesan  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  ? — I think 
the  matter  as  to  the  diocesan  schools  was  talked  over 
by  the  Board ; but  no  decided  action  was  taken,  at 
least  I cannot  find  any  minute  on  the  subject,  prior  to 
1873. 

2661.  What  minute  is  there  at  that  date  ? — 

“ 28th  July,  1873, — The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table,  the 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Law)  on  the  case  laid 
before  him  as  to  the  Limerick  Diocesan  school,  and  the 
diocesan  schools  in  general ; as  many  important  legal  ques- 
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tions  were  involved.  Tt.  was  ordered  that  this  matter  do 
stand  over  until  some  of  the  legal  members  of  the  Board  is 
present.” 

I cannot  find  that  it  ever  ceased  to  stand  over. 

2662.  When  does  the  subject  appear  to  have  been 
again  considered! — The  next  minute  as  to  it  is  of  a 
meeting  on  20th  November,  1874,  at  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  present — 

“Secretary  having  reported  the  death  oftheRev.Mr.  Hall, 
late  diocesan  schoolmaster  of  Limerick,  and  the  very  many 
legal  questions  that  might  arise  in  reference  to  the  school 
premises,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  diocesan  schools ; 
and  having  stated  that  several  parties  were  desirous  to  pur- 
chase or  to  rent  the  school  premises,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
fully  stated  case  as  to  the  rights,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  school  premises  be  laid  before 
Counsel  by  the  solicitors,  and  that  as  a ease  in  reference  to 
this  school  had  been  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Hugh  Law,  when  Solicitor-General  to  the  late  Government, 
this  case  be  also  sent  to  him.” 

2663.  What  is  the  next  minute  as  to  this  matter  ? 
— Under  date  29th  January,  1875  : — 

“ The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  various  documents 
in  connexion  with  the  school  premises  held  from  Messrs. 
Watson,  &c.,  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  cases  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  thereto,  the  late 
diocesan  schoolmaster  having  recently  died,  and  Mr.  Law’s 
opinion  on  said  cases,  together  with  several  letters  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gregg  (now  in  possession  of  the  school  premises), 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  premises  are  situated, 
stating  his  anxiety  to  purchase  or  to  take  a lease  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a school  there.  Considerable  discus-  . 
sion  took  place  on  the  subject ; and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Law 
having  been  carefully  considered.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
Gregg  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  as  care- 
taker for  this  board  for  a period  of  two  years,  without  being 
charged  any  rent  during  that  period — Mr.  Gregg  undertak- 
ing to  give  up  quiet  possession  to  this  Board  if  called  upon 
to  do  so — on  condition  of  his  putting  the  house  into  fair  re  - 
pair. After  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years  this  Board 
will  accept  Mr.  Gregg  as  their  tenant  at  a moderate  and 
fair  rent,  such  rent  to  be  from  time  to  time  invested  in  pub- 
lic securities,  and  dividends  thereon  also  to  be  so  invested  to 
the  credit  of  this  endowment,  and  made  to  accumulate  for 
that  purpose." 

2664.  Has  Mr.  Gregg  gone  under  rent  since? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

2665.  Is  he  still  in  possession  ? — I think  he  is  keep- 
ing a school  there. 

2666.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — What  has  become  of 
the  diocesan  schoolhouse  at  Ballymena  1 — That  school 
is  carried  on  at  present  by  Mr.  King,  the  master,  who 
has  not  commuted. 

2667.  What  has  become  of  the  Derry  diocesan 
school? — That  was  combined  with  Foyle  College.  The 
diocesan  endowment  was  merged  with  the  Foyle  College 
grant  from  the  Irish  Society.  A return  furnished  to 
our  Board,  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners, 
shows  that  Dr.  Robinson  commuted  and  received 
£1,035  lO.s.  4c7. , and  the  school  is  now  carried  on  with 
the  Irish  Society’s  grant. 

2668.  Has  the  diocesan  schoolmaster  at  Downpatrick 
commuted? — Yes;  and  I think  the  schoolhouse  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

2669.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  the  Com- 
missioners the  owners  of  the  school  premises? — I can- 
not say. 

2670.  Did  they  receive  anything  for  the  premises? 
—Nothing ; I think  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  estab- 
lished a school  there  in  place  of  the  diocesan  school. 

2671.  Do  you  get  any  returns  from  it? — No;  it 
would  be  a private  school. 

2672.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  the  case  of  the 
Monaghan  diocesan  school,  Mr.  Hime  commuted.  The 
annual  value  of  the  buildings  was  stated  to  be  £48 ; 
what  has  become  of  them  ?— -There  is  a caretaker  in 
charge  for  our  Board.  There  was  some  grass  which  was 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  helped  to  pay  the  caretaker. 

2673.  Is  the  Sligo  diocesan  school  still  in  opera- 
tion ? — Yes ; Mr.  Eades  is  carrying  it  on. 

2674.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  schoolhouse 
at  Tuam? — There  has  not  been  a schoolhouse  there 


wi ririn  my  time.  The  books  show  that  many  years  A]  rU  s,  i879. 
ago  the  old  schoolhouse  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  .jT- ■ 

invested  in  £620  4s.  6d.  Government  Stock.  The  h.  Rearing, 
dividends  were  paid  half-yearly  to  the  master  of  the 
school. 

2675.  Did  the  master  of  the  Tuam  diocesan  school 
carry  on  the  school  until  he  Commuted  ? — He  still  car- 
ries on  the  school. 

2676.  How  long  is  it  since  there  has  been  a diocesan 
school  at  Naas? — It  is  a long  time. 

2677.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  returns  made  to 
us  show  that  in  1878  although  the  master  received 
£64  per  annum,  he  had  no  pupils  and  no  school  ? — He 
is  a very  old  man,  and  still  occupies  the  house. 

2678.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  master  of  Wex- 
ford diocesan  school  commuted  and  received  £41S  15s. ; 
are  there  any  school  buildings? — There  is  no  house. 

2679.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  annual  value  of 
the  schoolhouse  was  returned  in  1857  as  £44  18s.  7(1., 
but  the  Assistant  Commissioner  reported  that  it  was 
then  in  such  a state  of  repair  as  to  make  it  dangerous 
to  the  inmates? — I suppose  it  disappeared. 

2680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
of  its  being  in  existence  ? — All  I can  say  is  that  in  the 
return  prepared  by  Dr.  Kyle  there  is  entered  “ no 
house.” 

2681.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Make  inquiries  and 
inform  the  Commissioners  whether  there  is  any  build- 
ing at  Wrexford  of  which  your  Board  ought  to  be  the 
owners  ? — I will  try  if  I can  get  the  information  by 
writing  to  some  person  in  Wexford. 

2682.  Is  there  any  diocesan  schoolhouse  at  Carlow  ? 

— None  now  ; the  former  house  was  sold  about  1857, 
and  is  represented  in  our  books  by  a certain  amoimt 
of  money. 

2683.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  entries 
appear  in  your  books  respecting  that  matter?  -The 
index  to  the  minute  book  contains  these  entries  : — 

“ Old  schoolhouse  delapidated.  The  master  suggests  the 
sale  of  same,  &c.”  "Rev.  D.  II.  Scott  states  that  lie  is 
about  to  try  an  arrangement  as  to  old  schoolhouse  with 
the  Town  Commissioners.”  “Memorial  as  to  purchasing 
the  site  and  ruins  of  the  old  schoolhouse  for  a corn  market.” 

“Treaty  for  sale  of  old  schoolhouse  and  premises  going 
on.”  “ £200  accepted  as  the  purchase-money  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  and  premises.”  “ Names  of  parties  to  whom 
conveyance  of  old  schoolhouse  and  premises  is  to  be  made 
will  be  forwarded  to  solicitors.”  “Draft  conveyance  before 
the  Board  and  settled.”  “ Conveyance  to  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  old  school  premises  at  Carlow  executed.  The 
£200  lodged.  Receipt  produced.”  “ Docket  of  transfer  of 
£223  9s.  10 d.  of  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  to 
the  Board  (for  this  school).” 

2684.  What  was  the  date  of  that  investment? — 12th 
October,  1857. 

2685.  What  has  been  done  with  the  dividends  on 
that  stock  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  the  then  master, 
rented  a house  and  carried  on  the  school  until  after  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act,  when  he  commuted.  We 
paid  him  the  dividends  as  long  as  he  carried  on  the 
school.  The  moment  he  ceased  to  do  so  the  dividends 
were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  have  been  added  to 
the  stock. 

2686.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  the  Board  con- 
sult any  local  valuator  ? — I think  so.  T.  am  sure  the 
matter  was  carefully  done. 

2687.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  on  that 
subject  this  minute,  dated  23rd  February,  1858  : — 

“Read  a letter  from  Ven.  Archdeacon  Stopford, forward- 
ing resolutions  of  certain  clergymen,  stating  their  opinion 
that  the  ruins  of  the  old  schoolhouse  in  Carlow  ought  not  to 
have  been  sold  by  this  Board,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  diocesan  school.” 

Was  any  action  taken  on  that? — No.  That  was  merely 
a complaint  with  respect  to  what  had  been  done. 

2688.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  there  any  school 
buildings  at  Waterford  ? — No. 

2689.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — This  is  the  minute  of 
your  Board,  of  25th  October,  1862  : — 

‘ 1 Read  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Lareom,  forwarding  a most 
numerously  signed  memorial  from  Waterford,  praying  the 
establishment  of  a diocesan  school  in  Waterford  : and  also 
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a letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  His  Excellency 
in  support  of  the  prayer  of  the  memorial ; and  it  appearing 
that,  although  a warrant,  had  been  executed  for  uniting 
Waterford  and  Lismore  schools  into  one,  to  be  held  at 
Dungarvan,  none  ever  had  been  established : it  was  ordered 
that  the  Secretary  do  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  a 
diocesan  school  established  at  Waterford,  in  compliance 
with  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  &c.,  by  preparing 
warrants,  &c.,  &c.” 

Was  a school  then  established  there1? — Yes;  and  Mr. 
William  Valentine  was  appointed  master  in  1863. 

2690.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  did 
he  continue  as  master? — He  commuted  in  1871,  and 
received  £1,985  6s.  4<2. 

2691.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  he  was  ap- 
pointed was  he  provided  with  a schoolhouse  ? — N o ; he 
rented  a house  for  himself. 

2692.  Is  there  a diocesan  school-house  in  Cork  ? — 
I think  not.  Dr.  O’Brien  was  the  diocesan  school- 
master. He  had  the  school  in  his  own  private  house, 
and  he  commuted  and  compounded. 

2693.  Is  there  a diocesan  school  at  Mallow? — Cloyne 
diocesan  school  used  to  be  held  there,  but  there  was  no 
house,  and  the  diocesan  school  has  ceased  to  exist. 

2694.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  el’s,  in  1857, 
the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  school-house  is  re- 
turned as  £1.  What  did  that  represent? — It  must 
have  represented  something,  but  I do  not  know  what. 

2695.  Was  there  any  school-house  for  Boss  diocesan 
school? — None.  That  school  has  also  ceased  to  exist. 

2696.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  been 
informed  that  a private  school  has  been  founded  in 
what  was  formerly  the  diocesan  schoolhouse? — If  there 
is  any  school  there  now  it  must  be  of  a private  nature. 

2697.  Have  your  Board,  during  the  four  years  Mr. 
Gregg  has  been  in  possession  of  the  old  diocesan  school- 
house  at  Limerick,  received  returns  from  him  from  time 
to  time? — No.  I think  not. 

2698.  Have  you  ever  forwarded  the. papers  with  a 
view  to  getting  returns? — No.  I think  that  Dr. 
Kyle  was  under  the  impression  that  it  became  a pri- 
vate school. 

2699.  The  minutes  of  your  Board  show  that  Mr. 
Gregg  was  put  into  possession  as  a caretaker  for 
two  years,  upon  conditions  that  he  should  put  the 
house  into  repair.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  had  fulfilled  that  condition? — None 
that  I am  aware  of. 

2700.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Is  the  Board  aware 
that  there  are  premises  at  Limerick  which  belong  to 
them,  or  has  the  matter  passed  out  of  their  recollec- 
tion 7 — I do  not  suppose  that  individual  members  of 
the  Board  remember  anything  about  it. 

2701.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  was  the  general 
course  pursued  when  no  answer  was  made  to  your 
applications  for  returns? — We  sent  duplicate  forms. 

2702.  If  the  duplicate  forms  were  also  unnoticed, 
what  course  would  the  Commissioners  pursue  ? — In 
one  or  two  instances  Dr.  Kyle  wrote  to  the  agent  or 
patron,  to  try  to  ascertain  something  about  the  school, 
but  I do  not  know  that  it  ended  in  anything  more. 

2703.  There  was  no  regular  course  of  directing  in- 
quiries in  the  locality? — I think  not. 

2704.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — What  is  the  actual 
balance  in  the  funds  or  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  endowment? — There  is 
£5,498  7s.  3 cl.  Government  New  Three  per  Cent. 
Stock  to  the  general  credit,  and  £903  19s.  2d.  like 
stock  to  the  joint  Credit  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Company  in  the  books  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  railway  took  portion  of  the 
estate  for  the  purposes  of  its  line,  and  the  stock  I have 
mentioned  represents  the  purchase  money. 

2705.  Whatis  the  amount  of  cash  belonging  to  those 
schools? — On  the  31st-  December,  1878,  there  was  a 
cash  balance  in  favour  of  Navan  school,  of  £723  8s.  6 d. . 
and  in  favour  of  Ballyroan  school,  of  £1,058  10s.  3 d. 

270.6.  How  long  has  that  money  been  accumulat- 
ing, and  lying  idle?— It  accumulated  from  year  to 


2707.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was 
your  last  investment  in  Government  Stock?  — In 
May,  1874,  we  invested  £2,980  7s.  8c/.  in  the  purchase 
of  £3,259  9s.  6c i.  stock  for  this  account.  We  used  not 
to  separate  the  accounts  of  the  two  schools  at  that 
time,  but  we”  have  done  so  since. 

2708.  When  was  Mr.  White  appointed  head  master 
of  Navan  school? — The  former  master,  Mr.  Legge, 
died  in  1873,  and  Mr.  White  was  appointed  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

2709.  On  what  occasions  was  the  condition  of  the 
Navan  and  Ballyroan  schools  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Commissioners? — Occasionally  a master 
would  ask  that  repairs  should  be  done.  Whenever  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  connected  with  the  school,  occurred 
it  came  before  the  Board,  and  everything  was  done  by 
their  orders. 

2710.  The  Board  have  been,  for  a period  of  forty 
years,  paying  about  £300  a year  to  masters  for  Navan 
and  Ballyroan,  although  the  number  of  pupils  seldom 
exceeded  ten,  and  was  often  as  low  as  three  or 
four.  Can  you  show,  from  the  minutes,  that  the 
Board  has  ever  taken  the  educational  condition  of 
these  schools  into  their  particular  consideration,  or 
taken  any  steps  to  remedy  their  condition,  or  to  make 
the  endowments  more  fruitful? — I think  there  was  a 
visitation  at  one  of  those  schools  a very  long  time 

2711.  In  the  report  of  1857  those  schools  were 
most  particularly  mentioned.  Did  the  Board  take  any 
steps  after  the  publication  of  that  report? — I do  not 
think  that  any  steps  were  taken. 

2712.  Navan  has  not  been  a successful  school  — 
As  far  as  I have  heard  there  are  not  the  elements 
there  to  make  it  a good  school  Day  boys  are  not 

■ to  be  had  in  the  town. 

2713.  The  population  of  Navan  is  principally 
Catholic  ? — I believe  so. 

2714.  The  master  is  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — The  present  master  is  a clergyman,  but  his 
predecessor  was  a layman. 

2715.  Did  your  Board  hold  any  fonnal  meeting,  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  ?— I 
think  not. 

2716.  Had  that  report  any  effect? — Tt  had.  We 
began  a new  system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and  im- 
proved very  much. 

2717.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  attendance 
of  the  Commissioners?—!  do  not  think  there  was. 

2718.  Dr.  Curtis. — With  regard  to  Armagh  school 
I find  this  passage  in  the  report  of  1857  : — 

“ In  the  Armagh  Royal  school  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
pupils  have  a right  to  require  a course  of  education  sailed 
to  prepare  them  for  the  universities ; but  as  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  foundation  was  intended  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  boys  proceeding  to  college,  we  are  also  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  furnish  a complete  English  and 
commercial  education  suited  to  prepare  boys  of  the  mid- 
dle class  for  civil  and  mercantile  employments,  even  though 
they  should  refuse  to  receive  any  classical  instruction.” 

Mr.  Moore  Morgan  stated  that  he  made  suggestions 
to  the  Commissioners,  to  have  separate  schools  for  these 
persons,  and  that  he  received  no  reply.  Is  there  any 
record  on  the  minutes  of  such  a communication 
having  been  received  from  Mr.  Morgan  1— No,  I think 
not. 

2719.  In  reference  to  a question  you  were  asked 
as  to  the  Commissioners  present  on  27th  September, 
1 8 7 7,  have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  entry 
in  the  rough  minute  book  whether  there  was  a third 
Commissioner  present  on  that  day? — I find  that  Mr. 
Berkley  was  present. 

2720.  Is  the  survey  of  the  Armagh  estate,  which 
you  have  produced  to-day,  the  one  made  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Wann  ? — Precisely. 

.2721.  Was  that  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — The  agent  kept  it,  but  when  the  Commis- 
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sioners  asked  about  maps  I -wrote  to  the  agent  desir- 
ina  him  to  send  it  up  forthwith. 

2722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  your  evi- 
dence has  now  concluded,  I think  it  but  right  to  say 
that  under  the  exceedingly  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  you  have  been  placed  since  Dr.  Kyle's  death, 
and  though  called  upon  suddenly,  you  have  given 
your  evidence  with  great  clearness  and  intelligence, 
and  have  given  us  information  in  the  most  willing 


way.  With  regard  to  your  own  particular  department 
— in  the  business  of  the  office— namely,  the  keeping  of 
the  books  and  accounts,  everything  appears  to  be 
excellently  well  done.  I have  seldom  seen  a better 
set  of  account  books. 

2723.  Mr.  Fleming. — I am  extremely  grateful  to 
your  lordship. 

[Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11  o’clock  A.M.,  at  40 
Harcour  t-street.  ] 


SEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9,  1879;  11  o clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Board  Boom  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  No.  40,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

Present : The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  alp.  ; Lord  J ustice 

FitzGibbon  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  alp.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 
with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Yice- Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  examined. 


2724.  Chairman. — Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  when  does 
your  connexion  with  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
date  from  ? — If  you  permit  me,  I would  first  wish 
to  say  a very  few  words — stating  my  reasons  for  offer- 
in"  myself  voluntarily  for  examination  to-day.  I do 
so  in  the  first  place,  as  treasurer  and  chairman  of 
this  Board,  and,  therefore,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  afford 
the  fullest  information  possible  to  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  entire  working  of  our  system.  I am  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  Governors  from  the  very 
"rave  charges  of  neglect  in  the  management  of  their 
schools,  brought  against  them  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  in  moving  for  the  Commission.  I am 
able  to  show  that  these  charges  are  not  sustained  in 
point  of  fact.  I am  quite  certain  they  were  made  from 
misconception.  The  facts  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1858  were  taken  up  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  he  assumed  that  the  same 
state  of  facts  continued.  There  is  no  statement  in 
that  report  complaining  of  the  bad  attendance  of  tho 
Board  of  these  schools,  and  the  books  will  show  that 
before  1858  there  was  scarcely  any  occasion  for  com- 
plaint on  that  head.  There  was  always  a good  atten- 
dance. Tlie  chief  head  of  complaint  that  was  con- 
sidered to  exist  against  ns  was  this — that  the  accounts 
were  kept  according  to  a bad  system,  and  that  the 
same  practice  that  prevailed  as  to  the  accounts,  as 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  1858,  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  These  matters  of  fact  can  be  en- 
tirely displaced,  and  I am  certain  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  when  his  mind  is  satisfied,  will  say 
that  these  grounds  of  complaint  against  our  body  do 
not  exist.  With  this  statement  I.  shall  give  you 
every  information  on  the  subject,  either  in  the  form 
of  answers  to  questions,  or  if  you  wish  I can  state, 
under  different  heads,  the  information  I can  give,  and 
then  answer  any  questions  the  Commissioners  think 
fit  to  ask. 

2725.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  taken 
up  the  different  endowments,  and  beginning  from  1857 
have  ascertained  the  constitution  of  each  body,  the 
amount  of  teaching  given,  and  the  management  of  the 
estates.  We  will  gladly  hear  any  statement  you  make  ? 
— I was  appointed  a governor  of  this  corporation  on  the 
10th  January,  1870,  and  treasurer  and  consequently 
ex-officio  chairman  on  the  10th  May,  1872. 

2726.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Whom  did  you  suc- 
ceed!—Mr.  John  Barlow,  who  had  been  for  twenty-two 
years  treasurer,  and  for  forty  years  a governor  of  the 
school.  I may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  state  that 
from  the  time  I was  appointed  treasurer,  on  the  10th 
May,  1572, 1 was  absent,  only  on  one  occasion,  from 
any  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  that  was  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1872. 

2727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
composition  of  the  Board  1 — There  are  under  the 
charter  seven  ex-offlcio  members,  namely,  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 


the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  tho  Chief  Baron,  and 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  ; there  are  also  twenty- 
nine  elected  or  co-opted  governors,  namely,  the  Earl 
of  Erne,  the  Earl  of  Longford,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the 
Earl  of  Courtown,  myself,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  the  Rev. 
William  Conyngliam  Greene,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Lord  O’Neill,  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward  R.  Borough, 
Bart.,  William  Digges  La  Touche,  Edward  Penne- 
father,  Q.C.,  Colonel  Taylor,  M.P.,  Anthony  Lefroy, 
William  Brooke,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  m.p.,  Henry 
M.  Pilkington,  q.c.,  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Harrison,  J.  C.  Stronge,  Rev.  H.  R.  Poole, 
f.t.c.,  Lord  Monck,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  the  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  The  Earl 
of  Rosse  was  elected  on  the  26th  April,  1878. 

2728.  What  is  your  quorum? — Five. 

2729.  How  are  the  co-opted  members  elected? — By 
the  vote  of  the  entire  Board. 

2730.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  regards  religious 
denominations  ? — No.  At  present  two  of  the  ex-officio 
members  are  Roman  catholics.  The  ex-officio  gover- 
nors, with  the  exception  of  the  Provost,  do  not  attend 
very  regularly.  I hand  in  a return  of  the  attendances 
for  the  last  five  years.  [ Vide  appendix  No.  5.] 
There  is  another  body  called  the  standing  committee. 
The  members  of  it  are  elected  by  the  governors  from 
amongst  themselves.  All  the  administrative  duties 
are,  in  fact,  performed  by  that  committee.  They  send 
everything  to  the  Board  that  appears  to  them  of 
such  importance  as  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
Board  upon  it ; but  the  actual  practical  work  is 
almost  entirely  done  by  the  standing  committee.  I 
am,  as  treasurer  of  the  Board,  chairman  of  all  com- 
mittees. In  July,  1873,  we  tried  the  experiment  of 
appointing  a number  of  sub-committees.  We  ap- 
pointed a schools-committee,  a finance  committee,  and 
a legal  committee ; and  we  classified  the  business  that 
was  usually  transacted  by  the  standing  committee 
under  these  three  heads.  During  the  period  these 
sub-committecs  were  in  existence  there  was  scarcely 
ever  any  necessity  for  holding  a meeting  of  the 
standing  committee;  but  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
were,  of  course,  held  as  usual.  However,  we  found  that 
the  system  did  not  work  well ; it  multiplied  meetings 
without  any  good  object  being  attained ; and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  April,  1876,  we  returned  to  the 
old  system  of  a standing  committee,  which  has  since 
that  time  been  the  sole  committee. 

2731.  What  are  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  committee  ? — There  are  two  meetings  of  the 
Board  fixed  by  our  Charter  for  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  As  chair- 
man, I arrange,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the 
dates  at  which  the  other  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  standing 
committee  shall  take  place.  In  addition,  whenever 
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April  9,  1879.  any  occasion  arises,  I have  the  power,  as  treasurer,  of 
— — summoning  special  meetings  of  either  the  Board  or 

The  Rt  Hon.  committee ; and  practically  we  hold  a great  many  meet- 
ceUorICe  *an  ings,  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  committee,  besides 
those  that  appear  as  our  ordinary  meetings.  We 
have  cards  printed  and  distributed  to  the  governors 
showing  the  meetings  fixed.  On  the  card  for  the 
present  year  there  were  six  meetings  appointed.  In 
addition  we  have  had  several  other  meetings  already. 
There  are  also  fourteen  meetings  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2732.  Of  whom  does  your  standing  committee  con- 
sist ? — It  consists  of  myself,  as  chairman,  the  Lord 
Primate,  Rev.  William  C.  Greene,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  William  Digges 
La  Touche,  Edward  Pennefather,  Anthony  Lefroy, 
Henry  M.  Pilkington,  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent,  Judge 
Harrison,  the  Provost,  Sir  Edward  R.  Borough,  J ohn 
C.  Stronge,  Rev.  II.  R.  Poole,  f.t.c.,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  In  substance  the  standing  commit- 
tee consists  of  a selection  of  the  governors  who  are 
the  most  constant  in  attendance.  We  find  it  practi- 
cally useless  to  appoint  any  gentleman  on  the  standing 
committee  except  those  who,  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, can  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Board. 

2733.  Have  you  any  quorum  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee?— There  is  none  prescribed,  but  practically  we 
require  three.  I have  done  the  business  with  only 
one  other  governor,  but  that  happened  on  very  rare 
occasions. 

2734.  What  is  your  general  average  attendance? — 
We  had  during  the  last  five  years  forty-five  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  ninety-three  meetings  of  the  stand- 
ing committee.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Board 
exceeded  nine,  the  average  attendance  at  the  standing 
committee  exceeded  five.  Ours  are  not  mere  formal 
meetings  ; they  generally  last  for  from  two  hours  and 
a half  to  four  hours.  Ten  of  pur  body  are  very  regular 
attendants.  I,  myself,  out  of  the  138  meetings  held 
in  the  last  five  years,  attended  137  times;  the  Pro- 
vost attended  25  times ; Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  87 ; the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  69  ; the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
76;  Mr.  La  Touche,  58;  Mr.  Pennefather,  75  ; Mr. 
Pilkington,  66  ; Mr.  Nugent,  57  ; Mr.  Stronge,  59  ; 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  who  was  only  elected  in  1876, 
attended  48  times. 

2735.  The  substantial  attendance  is  that  of  those 
who  are  not  ex-officio  governors  ? — Certainly. 

2736.  In  general,  as  I understand,  the  standing 
committee  have  to  do  the  routine  business  of  the 
Board,  both  with  regard  to  the  estates  and  to  the 
schools  ? — Quite  so. 

2737.  Chairman. — What  particular  matters  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  Board  ? — All  elections ; both  of 
schoolmasters  and  free  pupils  : any  matters  in  the 
management  of  the  estates  that  require  particular  con- 
sideration : and  applications  for  new  schools,  or  pro- 
posals to  discontinue  existing  ones. 

2738.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — And  matters  of 
finance  ? — Matters  of  finance  are  chiefly  transacted  by 
the  standing  committee,  by  whom  all  payments  are 
made. 

2739.  If  any  new  outlay  were  contemplated,  would 
that  be  referred  to  the  Board  ? — Any  serious  outlay 
would,  but  anything  that  did  not  come  to  a large 
amount  would  be  done  by  the  standing  committee. 
The  seal  of  the  Board  cannot  be  affixed  except  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  itself.  The  seal  is  kept  in  a box 
of  which  I have  the  key,  and  no  access  can  be  had  to 
it,  except  I am  present.  It  is  never  produced  except 
at  a meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  five  members  are 
present.  All  the  appointments  of  schoolmasters,  even 
to  the  English  schools,  are  under  the  seal  of  the  gover- 
nors. 

2740.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  business, in 
any  instance  during  the  past  five  years,  been  left  un- 
done for  want  of  a quorum,  either  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  standing  committee? — Never  once.  During  the 
five  years  we  never  failed  in  having  a quorum ; and 
since  I was  appointed  treasurer  there  was  only  one 


meeting  of  the  Board  summoned,  at  which  there  was 
not  a quorum  present.  That  was  either  in  August  or 
September,  1872  : — a meeting  from  which  I was  my- 
self absent,  being  out  of  town. 

2741.  Have  you  found,  in  the  working  of  your 
Board,  any  practical  inconvenience  you  can  mention  ? 
— None  whatever. 

2742.  Has  the  system  of  the  standing  committee  in 
addition  to  the  main  Board  been  a matter  of  long 

standing,  or  an  improvement  introduced  lately? 

There  has  always  been  the  standing  committee. 

2743.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  power,  vested  in  the 
Board,  of  reversing  the  decisions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee ? — The  arrangement  of  business  is  that  reports 
are  laid  on  the  table  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  It 
is  part  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  standing 
committee  is  now  acting,  that  all  their  acts  are  subject 
to  review  of  the  Board ; but  no  case  has  arisen  in 
which  any  decision  of  the  Committee  has  been  altered 
by  the  Board.  Now  as  to  the  keeping  of  our  accounts. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  our  accounts  have  been  kept 
by  a perfect  system  of  double  entry.  We  have  a very 
competent  accountant,  at  a salary  of  £150  a year,  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  book-keeping,  and  keeps 
our  accounts  according  to  the  most  approved  system 
— by  journal  and  ledger  and  a regular  system  of  double 
entry.  The  registrar  is  our  principal  executive  officer. 

2744.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Who  is  the  registrar? 
—Mr.  Brenan. 

2745.  Is  he  a salaried  officer  of  the  Board  ? — He  is; 
Mr.  Brenan  has  £200  a year  as  registrar,  in  addition 
to  the  position  of  bursar  of  the  Harcourt-street  School, 
for  which  he  gets  £50  a year. 

2746.  What  is  the  name  of  the  accountant? — Mr. 
Barnes. 

27 47.  Is  any  money  of  the  Board  receivable  by  the 
registrar  ? — All  our  rents  are  lodged  directly  by  the 
agent  to  our  account  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all 
dividends  on  our  stock  are  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bank,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  our  account 
there.  Payments  are  made  by  cheques  on  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  signed  by  three  of  the  governors.  The  regis- 
trar receives  all  the  cheques,  but  he  receives  no  money 
from  the  Board  except  for  payment  of  sums  under 
£5.  Every  payment  exceeding  £5  is  made  directly  to 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable,  so  that  the  petty 
cash  disbursements  are  all  for  which  money  actually 
goes  through  the  Registrar’s  hands.  A check  that  I 
have  myself  introduced  is  this  : — Very  large  payments 
are  made  quarterly  for  the  salaries,  &c.,  at  English 
schools  through  the  country,  amounting  to  about- £700 
a quarter.  Formerly,  a cheque  for  the  amount  of 
those  payments  was  handed  to  the  registrar,  who  drew 
the  money  and  paid  them  himself.  I introduced  a 
different  system  : I have  a pay-sheet  made  out  for  the 
standing  committee  before  each  quarterly  day  of 
payment,  and  a cheque  is  di'awn,  in  favour  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  the  amount 
of  the  bank  post  bills  required  for  payment  of  all  the 
schoolmasters’  salaries.  Those  post  bills  are  made  out 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  each  in  favour  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  paid,  paid  for  by 
our  cheque  to  the  bank,  and  handed  to  the  registrar. 
These  are  sent  by  post,  and  the  registrar  vouches  the 
transmission  by  the  receipts  of  the  various  parties, 
which  he  is  bound  to  produce.  Of  all  petty  cash  pay- 
ments he  is  bound  to  keep  an  account  in  his  books  and 
vouch  before  the  auditors.  His  cash-book,  through 
which  every  transaction  passes,  is  handed  by  him  to 
the  accountant,  who  makes  the  entries  in  his  day-book 
and  posts  from  that,  into  the  journal  and  ledger,  to  the 
different  accounts. 

2748.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Commis 
sioners  in  1857,  reported : — 

“ It  appeared  in  evidence  before  us  that  no  balance-sheet 
had  been  prepared  from  the  time  the  ledger  was  opened  in 
November,  1843,  until  the  period  of  your  inquiry,  and  that 
the  ledger  omitted  some  essential  accounts  j — for  instance, 
a stock  account,  a general  account  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, an  account  of  each  estate  belonging  to  the  governors, 
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an  account  for  each  agent  of  tlie  Board,  an  account  for  the 
law  agent,  an  account  of  expenditure  for  law  costs,  and  an 
account  balance.” 

And  further : — 

“A  sum  of  £1,811,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  the 
charity  to  railway  companies,  and  the  dividends  arising 
on  that  fund  had  been  omitted  for  seven  years  from  the 
accounts  ” ? — 

That  is  entirely  remedied,  and  there  has  been  a sepa- 
rate account  in  the  ledger  for  twenty  years,  since  the 
attention  of  the  governors  was  called  to  the  matter 
by  that  commission.  The  money,  which  represents 
land  taken  by  railway  companies  or  other  bodies,  con- 
stitutes capital  and  is  kept  to  a separate  account.  We 
have  a large  amount,  about  £ 12,000  stock,  the  pro- 
duce of  savings,  which  comes  under  a different  heading, 
and  is  available  for  any  extraordinary  purpose.  We 
have  only  one  agent,  and  his  accounts  are  brought  in 
every  year  on  the  30th  April  up  to  the  preceding 
September  and  November  gale  days.  It  is  part  of  the 
registrar’s  duty  to  examine  and  vouch  each  account, 
and  to  note  anything  that  appears  in  the  way  of  extra-- 
ordinary arrears,  or  any  variance  between  that  and  the 
previous  account,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  bring 
such  matters  before  the  standing  committee.  The 
standing  committee  investigate  all  such  cases.  The 
account's  are  checked  with  the  vouchers  sent  up  by  the 
agent,  who  is  bound  to  attend  at  the  vouching. 

2749.  Who  is  the  agent  of  the  Board  1 — Mr.  Walter 
Sore. 

2750.  Is  he  paid  by  a per  centage  ? — He  is  paid 
four  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received. 

2751.  Where  does  he  reside! — On  our  estate  at 
New  Pallas,  county  Limerick,  but  he  collects  the  rents 
on  all  our  estates. 

2752.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  he  a sub-agent? — 
There  is  a bailiff  paid  on  each  estate,  but  there  is  no 
sub-agent.  The  agent  is  responsible  directly  to  us  for 
everything. 

2753.  Chairman. — What  is  paid  to  the  bailiffs? — 
The  bailiff  on  one  of  the  estates  has  £10  10s.  a year ; 
another  bailiff  has  £26  a year,  on  the  southern  estate. 
On  the  western  estate  the  bailiff’s  salary  is  £15  a 
year.  As  soon  as  the  accounts  have  all  come  in,  and 
been  vouched,  they  are  submitted  annually  to  audit. 

2754.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — Explain  your 
system  of  audit? — Our  audit  is  done  for  us  every 
year  without  fee  or  reward  by  two  of  the  Governors, 
Mr.  William  Diggcs  La  Touche  and  Mr.  Thomas  Vesey 
Nugent.  Mr.  La  Touche  was  for  a long  time  manag- 
ing partner  of  La  Touche’s  Bank,  and  he  is  now 
managing  director  of  the  Munster  Bank  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Nugent  is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  is  a gentleman  of  large  experience  in 
matters  of  accounts. 

2755.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  long  have  they 
been  auditing  the  accounts? — Certainly  since  1873. 
They  were  audited  before  that,  but  these  two  gentle- 
men have  been  auditing  since  the  month  of  April,  1873. 

2756.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  respect  to 
audit  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  1857  states : — 

“Mr.  Thorp,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  was 
thus  intrusted  for  a number  of  years,  said  that  he. did  not 
understand  at  all  what  was  meant  by  double-entry  in  book- 
keeping, and  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  what  assets 
meant.  The  only  check  upon  the  accounts  thus  kept,  was 
the  audit  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman  and  Treasurer;  his 
audit  was  confined  to  vouching  the  actual  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  money,  but  did  not  regard  the  form  in  which 
the  accounts  were  kept,  or  test  whether  they  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the  Governors. 
Thus,  the  last  page  of  the  registrar’s  account,  which  Mr. 
Barlow  signed  as  auditor,  contained  a column  of  figures 
referring  to  the  folios  of  a ledger  that  was  only  half  posted, 
and  that  had  never  been  balanced.  Mr.  Barlow  stated  that 
he  rather  thought  that  those  figures  in  the  column  referred 
to  the  vouchers ; and  when  informed  that  they  referred  to 
folios  in  the  ledger,  he  said — ‘ I know  nothing  of  it,  as  I 
never  looked  into  the  ledger  in  my  life;  1 am  not  an 
accountant,  I am  not  a book-keeper,  and,  if  I did  look  to  it, 
I daresay  I would  not  be  much  wiser  than  I am  at  present. 
I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  I never  looked 
into  a page  of  it.’  ” 


Was  it  for  that,  that  the  present  audit  has  been  substi-  April  9,  1879. 
tilted? — Our  accountant  informs  me  that  the  accounts  xhe  Rt  Hon. 
continued  to  be  audited  by  Mr.  Barlow  as  long  as  he  the  Vice-Chan- 
remained  in  office ; but  from  the  time  I became  trea-  eellor. 
surer  in  1872  there  has  been  a regular  audit  of  the 
accounts  by  two  of  the  Governors.  • One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  1858  was  that  the 
Treasurer  should  not  be  Auditor.  I have  never 
audited  the  accounts.  I do,  however,  look  into  the 
ledger  to  see  that  the  accountant  is  doing  his  duty. 

The  accounts  are  left  to  the  uncontrolled  audit  of  Mr. 

La  Touche  and  Mr.  Nugent,  who  are  selected  as  the  two 
best  men  we  can  get  for  the  office. 

2757.  Do  they  audit  the  agent’s  accounts,  as  well  as 
the  general  accounts  of  the  Board  ? — They  do. 

2758.  Where  there  is  any  large  arrear,  what  steps 
have  been  taken — do  you  surcharge  the  agent? — We 
have  never  surcharged  the  agent.  We  call  upon  him 
to  explain  why  such  an  amount  of  arrear  has  occurred, 
and  if  he  is  not  able  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation 
he  is  censured  ; but  we  have  had,  practically,  scarcely 
any  serious  loss  in  the  way  of  uncollectable  arrears. 

Our  lands  are,  I think,  let  very  low.  Mr.  Nugent,  one 
of  our  auditors,  is  auditor  of  the  accounts  of  large 
landed  estates,  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  some  of  our 
nobility  and  o there,  who  avail  themselves  of  his 
services.  The  result  of  the  audit  is,  of  course,  embo- 
died in.  a balance  sheet.  We  have,  for  the  last  few 
years,  printed  our  balance  sheet  each  year,  showing  the 
exact  state  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  also  of  our 
stock,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ; and  a copy  of 
that  is  sent  to  every  Governor.  In  the  last  balance 
sheet,  which  is  the  one  up  to  the  1st  May,  1878,  an 
improvement  has  been  introduced.  It  shows,  in  the 
outer  column,  the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  pre- 
ceding balance-sheet. 

2759.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  gross 
income  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Estates  from  land? — 

The  gross  income  from  the  Southern  estates  (Limerick 
and  Tipperai-y)  for  the  year  1878  was£6,525  18s.  1 lcZ. 

2760.  That  was  returned  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 

Murland’s  report  in  1857  at  £5,642  6s.  ? — There  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  £900.  The  gross  rental  of 
the  Western  estates — which  include  under  that  head, 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  correctly,  Galway,  King’s 
County,  Sligo,  and  Westmeath — is  £3,820  8s.  3d. 

2761.  That  was  returned  on  the  former  occasion  as 
£3,413  14s.  6|<7.  ?— The  increase  there  is  over  £400. 

There  is  a small  estate  in  Dublin,  consisting  of  three 
houses  and  a plot  of  ground  in  Great  Brunswick-street, 
the  gross  rental  of  which  is  £47  8s.  10 <7. 

2762.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
other  landed  property  except  those  three  estates? — 

None. 

2763.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  was  the  amount 
of  money,  arising  from  those  estates,  actually  lodged 
in  bank,' to  the  credit  of  the  Governors,  for  the  year 
1878?— The  amount  lodged  to  our  credit  on  foot  of 
the  Southern  estates  was  £5,383  8s.  Gd.,  whicli  was 
rather  under  the  average  income,  as  there  were  some 
tenants  in  arrear.  From  the  western  estates  the  lodg- 
ments amounted  , to  £3,058  2s.  3 <7.,  which  was  also 
rather  under  the  average  ; it  had  been  £3,526  the  year 
before.  From  the  Dublin  property  in  1878  £56  0s. 

10(7.  was  received,  which  included  an  arrear  from  the 
former  year. 

2764.  What  income  does  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  foun- 
dation derive  from  invested  money  ? — The  dividends 
received  for  the  year  1878  were  £474  Is.  4(7.  Wchad 
£15,007  18s.  4c7.  of  Government  stock  to  the  general 
stock  account,  including  £3,210,  which  represents  the 
lands  taken  by  railway  companies,  <kc.,  and  wo  had  to 
the  account  of  Lord  Redesdale’s  charity  £572  6s.  1(7.  ^ 

2765.  What  does  that  consist  of  ?■— It  consisted  of 
treasurer’s  poundage.  Formerly  the  treasurer  was 
entitled  to  receive  poundage.  During  the  time  that 
Lord  Redesdale  was  treasurer  of  the  Corporation  he 
made  a present  of  his  poundage  to  the  governors,  and 
it  has  since  stood  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Redesdale’s 
charity  fund. 

2766.  How  did  your  balance  at  the  bank  stand  on 
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April  9,  1879.  tlie  1st  May,  1878  ?— At  that  date  there  was  a balance 
■ — " against  us,  overdrawn,  of  £763  6s.  1 d. 

the^ce-Chan-  2767.  In  the  report  of  Lord  Powis’s  commission, 
csllor.  1870,  I find  this  passage  : — 

“The  income  of  the  trust  is  now  about  £9,000  a year, 
with  a large  accumulation  in  the  bank  amounting  to  about 
£20,000.” 

Was  that  statement  made  after  an  inquiry  such  as 
is  being  held  at  present  ! — It  was  before  I was  con- 
nected with  the  Board,  and  I am  not  able  to  say  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

2768.  How  was  the  amount  of  stock  reduced! — 
We  will  be  able  to  show,  when  we  come  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Harcourt-street  school,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  sell  out  stock.  There  was  also  another 
transaction  which  I will  mention  at  a later  portion  of 
my  statement. 

2769.  What  was  the  total  expenditure,  by  the  gover- 
nors, on  grammar  schools  in  1878-1 — £3,482  11s.  2d., 
which  was  nearly  double  the  ordinary  amount,  because 
£1,982  of  that  sum  was  spent  on  repairs. 

2770.  In  your  account  for  the  year  ending  1st  May, 
1875,  I find  grammar  schools  charged  at  £1,721  6s. 
8 d.  ; in  1876,  grammar  schools  (including  £1,900  for 
repairs  at  Galway)  £3,429  13s.  9<7.;  in  1877,  £3,263 
18s.  Id.  (including  repairs  £683  3s.  7 d.,  and  £1,320 
2s.),  and  in  the  last  year  £3,482  11s.  2d.,  including 
£1,982  2s.  7c7.  for  repairs.  So  that  it  would  appear  that, 
out  of  four  years,  there  has  been  an  exceptional  expen- 
diture in  three! — I will  give  you  full  details  of  a 
very  large  expenditure  when  we  come  to  the  head  of 
“ grammar  schools.”  I prepared  a financial  statement 
shortly  after  I was  appointed  treasurer,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Board  on  the  20th  December,  1872.  That 
stated,  I think  accurately,  the  account  of  bur  finances, 
both  receipts  and  expenditure,  at  that  period.  It 
showed  the  rental  of  the  southern  estates  to  be,  in 
round  numbers,  £6,800  a year,  and  the  outgoings  to 
be  about  £1,220,  leaving  a net  rental  of  £5,580 ; 
and  the  rental  of  the  western  estate  to  be,  in  round 
numbers,  £3,450,  and  the  outgoings  to  be  about  £550, 
leaving  a net  rental  of  £2,900  ; and  also  rents  of  some 
premises  in  Dublin  about  £60  a year.  These  sums 
amount  to  £8,540.  The  repayment  of  the  drainage 
loan  is  nearly  complete,  and  there  will  be  in  conse- 
quence, in  less  than  two  years,  an  addition  to  the  above 
of  over  £200  a year.  Then  there  are  the  dividends  on 
Government  Stock  £460  a year,  showing  a present  net 
income  of  £9,000  a year.  The  estimated  yearly  ex- 
penditure is  as  follows  : — For  grammar  schools  (includ- 

. ing  exhibitions),  £1,530;  for  English  schools  (exclu- 
sive of  extraordinary  repairs),  £4,000 ; and  for  our 
Lombard-street  or  Great  Brunswick-street  school,  £70. 

2771.  Is  that  an  English  school,  or  a grammar 
school  1— It  is  rather  of  the  class  of  English.  We  put 
it  down  as  an  English  school. 

2772.  Chairman. — Is  it  a commercial  school  ! — 
Yes,  With  the  benefit  of  a higher  education.  The  £70 
a year  has  been  since  increased ; for  we  find  it  a most 
useful  school.  The  inspector’s  salary  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  English  schools  is  £500  a year.  Pay- 
ments to  Trinity  College  and  Christ’s  Hospital  (charter 
payments)  £650  a year  ; maintaining  twenty  boys  in 
the  King’s  Hospital,  also  a charter  payment,  about 
£760  a year;  and  establishment  charges,  including 
rent,  taxes,  salaries,  pension  to  a late  -registrar,  and 
incidentals,  about  £700  a year,  making  the  total  of 
our  disbursements  about  £8,210  a year.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  heretofore  an  annual  yearly  grant  in 
aid  of  the  Harcourt-street  school,  at  that  time  about 
£400  a year,  but  considerably  larger  now.  That 
made  the  total  expenditure  at  that  time  about  £8,610. 

2773.  The  expenditure,  on  the  grammar  schools, 
in  1857,  was  returned  as  about  £900  a year.  At 
what  date  did  the  governors  begin  to  increase  their 
expenditure  on  those  schools!— I cannot  exactly 
say.  It  was  before  I became  a member  of  the 
Board.  I can,  however,  mention  two  items.  Supple- 
mental. exhibitions  were  established  on  12th  June, 
1861  (in  addition  to  the  statutory  exhibitions), 


amounting  to  £110  a year ; and  there  was  also  £100 
a year  added,  as  an  additional  allowance  for  assistant 
masters  at  Ennis  school,  in  the  year  1872. 

2774.  Within  recent  years  the  governor's  have  laid 
out  large  sums  on  repairs! — Yes,  there  has  been  a 
great  change  made  in  that  respect.  The  total  expen- 
diture on  the  grammar  schools,  in  the  year  endin'*  1 
May,  1864,  was  £1,572;  out  of  which  £140  was 
for  repairs.  The  expenditure  in  1865  was  £1,930,  of 
which  £497  was  for  repairs.  The  expenditure  in  1866 
was  £1,310 ; no  repairs.  In  1867,  £1,466  ; no  repairs. 
In  1868,  £1463,  of  which  £180  was  for  repair's 
In  1869,  £1,489,  of  which  £230  was  for  repairs! 
In  1870,  £1,220,  of  which  £20  was  for  repairs.  In 
1871,  £1,337  ; no  repairs.  In  1872,  £1,326,  of 
which  £19  was  for  repairs.  In  1873,  £1,758,  of  which 
£503  was  for  repairs.  In  1S74-,  £2,249,  of  which 
£909  was  for  repairs.  In  1875,  £1,721,  of  which 
£478  was  for  repairs.  In  1876,  £3,429,  of  which 
£2,043  was  for  repairs.  In  1877,  £3,263,'  of 
which  £2,003  was  for  repairs.  In  1S7S,  £3,482,  of 
which  £1,982  was  for  repairs.  And  in  1879,  up  to 
the  present  date,  the  amount  for  repairs  lias  been 
£960  4s.  10d. 

2775.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  to  the 
report  of  1857,  the  largest  sum  of  money  expended 
on  the  grammar  schools,  in  any  half-year'  from 
1844  to  1855,  did  not  come  up  to  £600 ; and  in 
one  half-year  it  was  as  low  as  £318.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  change  that  has  so  largely  increased 
the  former  expenditure ! — The  first  thing  that  called 
our  attention  to  this  question,  since  I was  treasurer, 
was  in  reference  to  the  Tipperary  grammar  school,  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  the  head  master.  An 
expenditure  had  been  made  which  it  was  supposed  had 
put  it  into  a sufficient  state  of  repair  at  that  time.  Our 
attention,  however,  was  called  to  its  state  on  the  30th 
October,  1 87 4.  An  inquiry  into  the  general  condition 
of  the  school,  including  repairs,  was  ordered  by  the 
governors.  The  then  head  master  had  allowed  the 
school  to  go  down  in  every  respect,  the  buildings  that 
had  been  recently  repaired  to  get  out  of  repair,  and 
the  numbers  in  the  school  had  gone  down.  Im- 
mediately after  the  inquiry  was  ordered  the  head 
master  died,  and  it  became  useless  to  prosecute  it. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1875,  a new  head 
master  (Mr.  Lindsay)  was  elected,  and  has  since 
continued,  and  brought  the  school  up  to  be  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  our  grammar1  schools.  When 
he  was  elected,  the  school  being  in  a very  defective 
state  of  repair;  it  became  necessary  for  the  governors 
to  put  it  into  repair.  The  former  agreement  with  all 
our  head  masters  was,  that  each  bound  himself  to 
keep  the  school  premises  in  thorough  and  substan- 
tial repair-  at  his  own  expense.  Mr.  Matthews  died 
in  such  circumstances  that,  even  if  the  Board  de- 
sired it,  there  would  have  been  no  chance  of  enforcing 
that  agreement  against  his  representatives,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  bound  out  of  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal to  put  the  school  into  proper  condition  for  Mr. 
Lindsay.  At  the  same  time  the  state  of  the  Galway 
school,  which  was  a very  fine  building  erected  iu  1815 
at  a cost  of  upwards  of  £8,000,  both  structurally  and 
educationally  was  also  brought  before  ns,  and  it  was 
found  to  have  gone  down  altogether.  The  premises 
were  completely  out  of  repair,  and  the  school  most  in- 
efficient in  every  respect.  We  felt  bound  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  remedy  that ; we  did  so  by,  in  fact, 
calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  then  head  master,  who 
was  allowed  a retiring  pension  of  £100  a year,  in 
consideration  of  the  very  long  service  that  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Board.  We  then  sent  down  our 
architect,  who  reported  to  us  what  particular  re- 
pairs were,  necessary.  We  have  a regular  architect 
for  the  inspection  of  our  schools,  Mr.  Symes,  architect 
to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  architect 
to  this  body.  We  directed  that  his  specifications  for 
the  repairs  necessary  at  Tipperary  and  Galway  should 
bo  carried  out. 

2776.  Chairman. — How  were  those  repairs  carried 
out! — Contracts  were  advertised  for,  subject  to  the 
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approval  of  the  architect.  Tenders  -were  sent  in,  and 
the  tender  which  the  Board  considered  the  most  ad- 
visable was  accepted,  and  tho  works  were  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect  to  the  Board. 
Prior  to  that,  in  1872  or  the  beginning  of  1S73,  Mr. 
Whitty,  our  head  master  at  Drogheda,  complained  to 
us  that  the  premises,  which  were  very  old,  and  were 
not  built  for  a school,  were  getting  into  very  great  dis- 
repair, and  he  submitted  to  us  that  the  repairs  neces- 
sary were  of  a class  that  he  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  himself — that,  in  fact,  the  state  of 
the  premises  was  due  more  to  wear  and  tear  of  build- 
ing, and  to  deterioration  from  age,  than  to  actual  cul- 
pable disrepair.  I myself  went  down,  with  our  archi- 
tect, and  inspected  the  premises.  They  were  very 
fine  buildings,  but  old;  the  principal  house  parti- 
cularly old.  I then  submitted  a proposition  to  the 
Board  that  we  should  put  the  premises  into  repair. 
The  architect  made  a report  on  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings. Contracts  were  advertised  for  and  tenders  sent 
in.  We  began  in  1873,  and  the  premises  were  put 
into  good  tenantable  repair,  but  a great  many  things 
would  be  of  importance  as  improvements  to  the 
buildings  that  were  not  carried  out  at  that  time  In 
1873  the  expenditure  in  Drogheda  school  was  £493 ; 
in  1874,  £297  ; and  in  1875,  £478.  Then  I took  up 
the  case  of  Tipperary  school,  tlie  expenditure  on  which, 
in  1874,  was  £651,  and  that  sum  put  it  into  a state 
of  repair  that  has  kept  it  in  very  fair  order  ever  since. 
But  I may  state,  for  fear  of  misconception,  that,  two  or 
three  years  before  that,  there  had  been  a large  ex- 
penditure by  the  Board,  upon  repairs  at  Tipperary 
school. 

2777.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Was  that  in  1869  ? — 
I think  it  was  in  1868  or  1869 ; indeed  I believe  there 
was  some  expenditure  in  1865. 

2778.  There  appears,  from  the  balance  sheets,  to 
have  been  a large  expenditure  on  Galway  school  in 
1876  and  1877  1— Yes;  £1,900  in  1876,  and  £1,320 
in  1877.  There  was  also  an  expenditure  of  £1 18  upon 
Tipperary  school  in  1876,  and  in  1877  £683  was 
expended  upon  Ennis  school. 

2779.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Was  that  ex- 
penditure, so  very  large  in  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
made  under  a new  system 1 — It  was. 

2780.  What  was  the  change! — We  found  that 
although  there  was  a great  deal  at  Galway  school  that 
might  fairly  be  attributed  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  it  would  be  impossible,  to  get  any  payment 
from  him.  It  occurred  to  the  Board  that  the  system 
we  were  proceeding  on  was  a mistake  ; that  it  was 
bad  policy  to  leave  the  repairs  of  valuable  buildings 
like  those  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  that 
it  would  be  a great  deal  better  to  relieve  the  school- 
masters from  all  liability  of  heavy  repairs.  We  have 
put  the  four  schools  into  thorough  repair,  and  we  re- 
lieved the  head  masters  from  expenditure  on  the  schools 
to  that  extent;  but  still  we  thought  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  made  responsible  to  us  for  the  internal 
repairs,  which  would  be  more  within  their  own  control, 
and  much  less  heavy  in  amount  than  tho  external 
repairs.  Accordingly,  we  altered  the  form  of  our 
agreements  for  any  head  mastei's  appointed  since  that 
time,  and  instead  of  putting  them  under  a covenant 
to  keep  the  px-emises  in  repair,  we  have  agreed  to  keep 
them  in  repair  at  our  own  cost,  and  we  require  that  the 
masters  shall  be  responsible  for  the  internal  repair's 
and  for.'any  actual  mischief  done.  In  additioxx  to  that 
we  decided  upon  having  periodical  inspections  by  our 
architect. 

2781.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — This  change  of  policy 
took  place  in  1874  ? — I think  practically  we  began  to 
do  the  work  about  1874;  but  thex-e  was  a report  made 
by  me,  on  the  subject,  on  the  21st  December-,  1877, 
which,  I think,  led  to  the  formal  alteration  that  was 
made. 

2782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  there  been 
any  periodical  inspectioxx,  or  ascertainment  by  the 
Board,  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  until  your 
attention  was  called  to  the  state  they  were  in?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 


2783.  Then  your  connexion,  in  fact,  with  those 
schools  down  to  the  period  of  the  change  was  that 
you  paid  the  master  a salary,  and  did  not  intex-fex-e 
further  ? — We  looked  to  the  repairs. 

2784.  That  is  to  say,  you  made  him  liable  for 
them  7 — Yes ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  that  turned  out 
perfectly  nugatory. 

2785.  And  further-,  the  buildings  had  got  into  disre- 
pair without  your  knowing  it  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  Practically  we  changed  that  from  the  time  I fold 
you  of,  taking  the  expenditure  into  our  own  hands. 
But  the  first  time  there  was  any  formal  resolution 
passed  as  to  the  change  of  the  relations  between  us  and 
the  head  masters  was  on  13th  July,  1877,  when,  by 
resolution  of  the  Board,  the  treasurer  was  requested 
to  confer  with  Mi-.  Symes,  the  architect,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Governors  taking  on  themselves  the 
keeping  of  the  gi-anxmar  schools  in  repair,  and  the  prob- 
able annual  cost,  and  to  report  on  the  sxxbject  to  the 
Governors.  Accox-dingly,  the  following  report  made 
by  me  to  the  Govern ors  was  adopted  on  the  21st 
December,  1877 : — 

“ I beg  to  report  that  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
tho  Governors  of  the  13th  day  of  July,  1877,  I have  com- 
municated with  their  Architect,  Mr.  Symes,  as  to  the 
suggestion  I made  to  them,  as  to  the  keeping  in  repair  of  their 
grammar  schools , he  is  of  opinion,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to 
me  of  28tli  September,  1877.  that  tho  cost  of  painting  all 
the  external  wood  and  iron  work  with  two  coats  of  paint 
would  be,  for  each  school,  from  £25  to  £30,  and  the  cost  of 
colouring  the  outside  walls  would  be,  for  each  school,  ex- 
cept Drogheda,  from  £30  to  £35,  the  cost  of  Drogheda 
being  only  about  £8  ; he  considers  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  have  these  works  done  once  in  every  four  years.  I 
should,  however,  recommend  that  the  painting  should  be 
done  once  in  every  three  years.  Mr.  Symes  is  of  opinion 
that  a sum  of  £5  a year,  would,  on  an  average,  cover  the 
expense  of  keeping  in  repair  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  each 
school.  It  thus  appears  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  £ 1 00 
would  keep  .all  these  schools  in  sufficient  external  repair, 
except  in  the  event  of  serious  injury  by  storms  or  olher 
casualties. 

“ At  present  it  is  supposed  that  the  head  masters  are  the 
persons  to  have  these  repairs  executed  at  their  own  expense, 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  their  obligation  to  do  so  is  prac- 
tically useless.  The  neglect  of  the  head  masters  of  Galway 
and  Ennis  schools  especially,  to  have  the  necessary  repairs 
executed,  has  involved  the  Governors  in  vex-y  heavy  expense. 
There  has  been,  until  very  lately,  no  inspection  of  those 
schools  for  any  purpose,  and  the  recently  established  system 
of  inspection,  though  very  valuable,  even  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  buildings,  cannot  be  expected  to  equal 
that  of  a professional  architect. 

“I  beg,  therefore,  to  x-ecommend  the  Governors  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  repair  of  the  exterior  of  all  their  school 
buildings,  except  the  making  good  of  damages  to  the  glass 
of  the  windows,  and  any  injuries  occasioned  by  the  care- 
lessness or  mischief  of  the  inmates,  for  all  of  which  the  head 
masters  should  still  be  held  liable.  The  head  masters  should 
be  relieved  from  their  px-esent  liability  to  make  other  ex- 
ternal repairs,  but  they  should  be  held  strictly  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  school 
buildings  in  thorough  repair  and  cleanliness,  renewing  the 
paper  and  paint  whenever  necessary. 

“I  also  recommend  a careful  inspection  of  the  school 
buildings  by  the  architect  of  the  Governors,  once  at  least 
in  evei’y  three  years,  at  a fixed  payment  for  each  inspection; 
he  should  on  each  occasion  make  a complete  report  in 
writing  on  the  state  of  repair  of  each  school,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  premises,  the  repairs,  if  any,  required,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  having  such  repairs  effected. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  the  outlay  thus  occasioned  would 
save  the  Governors  from  the  necessity  of  expending  much 
larger  sums  to  make  good  injuries  occasioned  by  neglect, 
and  would  secure  the  proper  preservation  of  their  school 
buildings  at  a comparatively  small  cost 

“ (Signed)  Hedges  Eyre  Ciiattertcs, 
Treasux-er. 

“December  20,  1877. 

2786.  Have  you  that  system  in  operation  now  1— 
We  have. 

2787.  Lord  !R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  expen- 
diture on  the  English  schools  1— The  average  expen- 
diture fox-  everything,  in  1872,  was  about  £4,000  a 
year;  at  present  it  is  Only  £3,557. 


The  Rt.  Hon. 
the 'Vice-Chan- 
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•April  9, 1879.  27  88.  How  many  English  schools  are  there  now 

The  Rt"~Pon  supported  by  the  Board  1— 105. 

(lie  Vice-Chan-  2789.  Have  you,  since  1857,  founded  any  new 
cellor.  English  schools?— Very  few. 

2790.  Have  you  discontinued  any  ? — Several. 

2791.  What  is  the  cost  of  inspection  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools? — We  pay  £500  a year  to  one  inspector 
who  pays  his  own  travelling  expenses. 

2792.  Does  he  employ  assistants? — No;  he  does 
the  whole  work  himself ; Mr.  Rudkin  is  the  inspector. 

2793.  Chairman. — Does  he  inspect  the  grammar 
schools  ? — No. 

2794.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  he  a layman? — 
Yes.  He  has  himself  had  a great  deal  of  experience 
in  teaching. 

2795.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibdon. — He  was  master 
of  a school  in  Baggot-street  ? — He  was.  He  was 
appointed  as  inspector  many  years  ago. 

279G.  Did  he  succeed  Mr.  Hamilton? — I believe 
he  did.  Mr.  Hamilton  was,  as  you  will  observe  by 
the  report  of  1858,  both  registrar  and  inspector ; and 
the  Commissioners  strongly  and  properly  objected  to 
that  system  being  continued.  Accordingly,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  two  situations  were  separated. 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  appointed  registrar,  and  Mr.  Rudkin 
inspector  of  English  schools.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  I found  a heavy  arrear  of  rents  remain- 
ing uncollected.  We  were  continually  obliged  to  over- 
draw our  bank  account,  even  before  any  of  those  heavy 
repairs  came  on.  Accordingly  the  Board  were  obliged 
on  the  20th  December,  1872,  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  £2,000  of  their  Government  Stock  to  meet  current 
expenses.  At  that  time  Mr.  Arthur  Barlow  was  the 
solicitor  to  the  governors. 

2797.  Was  he  any  relation  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
former  chairman  ? — His  brother.  Mr.  Barlow  could 
not  be  got  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Board. 
At  that  time  there  was  a very  faulty  system,  also 
pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners,  of  the  solicitor  to 
the  Board  having  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement.of  the  affairs ; and  a great  deal  of  the  arrears 
were  occasioned  by  parties,  whose  names  were  returned 
by  the  agent  to  Mr.  Barlow  as  being  heavily  in  arrear 
and  able  to  pay,  not  having  been  made  pay.  Every - 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  was  done  by  us 
to  induce  Mr.  Barlow  to  get  in  those  arrears.  How- 
ever, he  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr. 
Barlow  is  now  dead.  He  was  a gentleman  of  very 
advanced  age,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  imputing  anything  of  want  of  integrity  to  him — 
it  was  merely  unwillingness  to  work.  It  was  neces- 
sary then  to  make  a change ; and  accordingly  on  the 
23rd  May,  1873,  Mr.  Barlow  was  changed,  and  Mr. 
Maunsell  was  appointed  our  solicitor  in  his  place,  a 
gentleman  who,  I believe,  is  one  of  the  first  solicitors 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Maunsell  set  to  work  at  once,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  collected  almost  the  entire  amount 
that  was  due  to  us.  The  result  was  that  we  were  en- 
abled within  a year,  namely,  on  the  19th  December,  1873, 
to  replace  out  of  the  money  so  collected  £1,700  of 
the  stock  we  had  sold  out  the  December  preceding. 
When  we  appointed  Mr.  Maunsell  he  was  confined 
strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  the 
Rgal  business  of  the  Board.  He  never  attends  the 
Board,  except  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  legal 
business  whenever  there  is  any.  He  takes  no  part 
whatever  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Board. 
It  was  the  practice  under  the  former  regime  that  the 
solicitor  should  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  take  part  in  their  transactions.  Another 
matter  that  was  very  properly  commented  on  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1858,  was  the  system  of  taxation  of 
costs.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fetherston  u'as  solicitor, 
and  there  was  practically  no  taxation  of  costs.  The 
Commissioners  of  1858  state  that 


“ No  one  attended  at  the  taxation  of  his  bills  of  costs 
tending  over  so  many  years,  except  on  the  last  occas 
when  lie  selected,  as  the  solicitor  to  represent  the  cover 
on  the  taxation  of  his  costs  against  them,  his  son.” 


The  system  we  now  pursue  is  this  When  the  bill 
of  costs  comes  in,  it  is  submitted  to  Mr.  De  Moleyns 
solicitor  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a totally  independent 
solicitor,  who  goes  through  the  items  and  reduces 
them,  if  they  require  reduction ; and  they  are  very 
moderate  for  the  work  done.  1 

2798.  Are  they  paid  annually? — Sometimes  Mr. 
Maunsell  does  not  send  in  his  bill  within  the  year 
but  practically  he  is  paid  annually. 

2799.  You  do  not  pay  your  solicitor  a salary  ? No 

only  his  bills  of  costs. 

2800.  I see  there  is  no  charge  for  law  costs  in  1878 
and  in  1877  there  are  these  items — law  costs,  £75  9.,’ 
3d.;  representatives  of  Arthur  Barlow,  £544  19s.  5(/_ 
In  1876  I do  not  find  any  charge,  and  in  1875  the 
amount  was  £ 1 47 1 9s.  10d.? — Therewas  apayment,  since 
those  accounts  were  made  out,  of  a bill  of  costs,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  £186. 

2801.  That  would  give  an  average  of  £100  a year 
excluding  the  payments  to  the  representatives  of  Mr! 
Barlow? — I doubt  very  much  that  our  costs  will 
average  that  amount. 

2S02.  Does  that  include  the  costs  of  any  proceed- 
ings for  the  recovery  of  rents? — Yes,  to  this  extent: 
a case  of  any  importance  is  returned  by  the  agent  to 
Mr.  Maunsell  for  the  recovery  of  rent  in  arrear,  and  if 
it  is  at  all  -within  the  civil  bill  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Maunsell,  who  does  not  practise  at  Sessions,  is  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  -with  some  local  solicitor ; he 
pays  him  his  costs,  and  charges  them  to  us.  Some- 
times Mr.  Hore  himself  employs  a local  solicitor,  in 
trivial  cases,  and  charges  the  costs  in  the  accounts  of 
expenditure  on  foot  of  the  estate ; but  the  amounts  so 
charged  are  very  small.  We  have  had  very  few  pro- 
ceedings against  tenants.  The  real  expenses  we  have 
been  at  were  in  getting  things  into  order. 

2803.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Can  you  tel]  me  whe- 
ther the  Governors  contemplate — they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  it  yet — any  expenditure  under  one  of  the 
trusts  of  the  charter — namely,  if  any  considerable 
surplus  should  accrue,  the  money  to  be  expended  in 
beautifying  the  school-houses  ? — We  have  no  such  idea. 
The  way  we  render  “ beautifying  ” is  by  keeping  them 
in  good  and  decent  repair. 

2804.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  system 
have  you  with  regard  to  any  expenditure  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  English  schools  ? — The  arrangement,  as  to 
the  English  schools,  is  that  half  of  all  repairs  must  be 
paid  for  from  local  contributions. 

2S05.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  long  has  that 
arrangement  been  in  force  ? — It  prevailed  before  my 
time.  The  practice  is  this : first  of  all  our  Inspector, 
Mr.  Rudkin,  has  to  report,  at  every  half-yearly  inspec- 
tion, on  the  state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings. 
Then  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is 
generally  the  clergyman  of  the  parish;  is  called  to  any 
observations  on  the  state  of  repair,  and  very  frequently 
they  originate  applications  themselves,  by  asking  us 
will  we  contribute.  We  direct  them  to  procure  an 
estimate,  which  they  forward  to  us.  If  the  proposed 
repairs  are  proper  structural  ones,  we  then  inform  them, 
according  to  the  regular  practice  of  the  Board,  that  we 
will  j>ay  half,  provided  the  other  half  be  paid  by  local 
contributions.  They  get  the  repairs  done,  and  send  up 
a report  that  they  have  been  executed,  and  a receipt 
showing  that  half  the  cost  has  been  provided  from 
local  sources ; and  thereupon  we  remit  them  the  other 
half.  In  that  way  the  schools  are  kept  in  repair.  Then, 
at  the  next  inspection,  the  repairs  so  executed  are  exa- 
minecl  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  and,  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found, 
he  informs  us. 

2806.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  check 
you  have  is  the  interest  of  the  Superintendent  in 
seeing  that  the  local  half  is  economically  spent? — 
Quite  so. 

2807.  You  have  no  professional  inspection  of  those 
buildings  ? — No.  There  was  no  case  sufficiently  impor- 
tantto  warrant usin  employing  an  architect;  but  the  Re- 
gistrar and  Igo  through  the  reports  to  see  whether  the  re- 
pairs required  are  such  as  ought  to  be  properly  paid 
for,  in  part,  by  us.  That  applies  to  all  our  English 
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schools,  except  one  or  two.  J. 'nereis  one  matter  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  present  year  that  I wish  to 
mention  to  the  Commissioners.  The  Burial  Board  of 
Galway  required  a site  for  a new  cemetery ; and,  under 
their  powers  of  taking  land  compulsorily,  they  took  a 
portion  of  our  land,  the  payment  for  which  amounted 
to  £989  3s.  \d.  On  the  14th  February,  1879,  this 
resolution  was  passed  : — 


“ The  Standing  Committee  at  their  meeting  on  the  24th 
January,  1879,  reported  to  the  Governors  that  m conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  last  two  years  on 
substantial  repairs  and  permanent  improvements  of  the 
Grammar  schools,  all  of  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of 
income,  the  Governors  have  been  obliged  frequently  to 
overdraw  their  bank  account  during  the  last  two  years  to  a 
Jar<m  amount,  and  they  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoidin'*  this  in  future,  that  a sum  of  £1,000  stock  be  now 
sold  out,  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  them  bank 
account.” 


That  was  a mere  temporary  advance,  because  when  the 
rents  were  paid  by  the  agent  that  was  cleared  off ; but 
it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  under  a compliment  to 
the  bank,  so  I recommended  to  sell  out  £1,000  stock. 
That  came  before  the  Board,  and  at  the  same  tune  the 
£900  and  odd  was  paid  in  for  the  Galway  cemetery ; 
and  the  resolution  proceeded : — 


“ Resolved — That  instead  of  selling  the  stock,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  report,  £989  3s.  Id.,  lodged  to  the  credit  of 
the  Governors  as  the  purchase  money  of  the  site  of  the 
cemetery  of  Galway,  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses,  and 
so  much  of  the  new  three  per  cents,  at  the  price  of  this  day, 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  same  sum,  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
lands,  railway  purchases,  &c.” 


"We  just  saved  selling  out  and  buying  in,  and  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  general  account  of  our  savings  in 
stock,  to  the  credit  of  the  account  for  lands  purchased 
by  railways.  We  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  the 
accumulations  of  former  years  to  pay  off  part  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  grammar  schools  which  I have 
mentioned.  That  was  the  only  sum  taken  out  of  the 
capital  for  any  such  purpose. 

2808.  You  appear  to  have  had  in  1878  a consider- 
able amount  in  your  favour  ; because  I see  “ bank 
interest  on  deposit  receipt  £20  10s.  9 d.1 — Yes;  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Maunsell  collected  the  arrears, 
which  enabled  us  to  replace  the  £1,700,  there  was 
a considerable  additional  sum  amounting  to  £2,000, 
received,  and  knowing  the  expenditure  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  was  going  on,  instead  of  investing  that 

■ sum  in  stock,  we  put  it  on  deposit  receipts,  which  we 
cashed  from  time  to  time,  and  applied  the  money  in 
payment  for  the  repairs. 

2809.  Have  you  had  large  balances  lying  to  your 
current  account,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  bank  ? — 
Practically  not;  latterly  only  as  much  as  kept  us 


going. 

2810.  You  have  invested  the  rest1? — Yes. 


2811.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Your  working  bal- 
ance seems  to  be  about  £500 ? — Sometims  we  are  at 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account,  but  on  our  last  Com- 
mittee day  we  had  £600. 

2812.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  never  had 
£1,000  lying  idle  for  the  whole  year  1 — Never.  The 
only  sum  that  could  be  lying  in  bank  was  the  £2,000 
we  put  on  deposit  receipt,  and  got  interest  on. 

2813.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — What  is  meant  by 
the  Treasurer’s  poundage  account? — The  treasurer 
was  originally  entitled  to  a poundage  on  the  rents. 
That  was  discontinued  by  Lord  Kedesdale ; and  in  the 
last  charter  the  right  of  the  treasurer  to  receive 
poundage  was  put  an  end  to,  and  it  was  provided  that 
the  poundage  fees  should  be  kept  to  a separate  account, 
and  should  be  free  funds,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
for  any  purpose  they  thought  desirable.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  1858  was  that 
the  payment  of  the  treasurer’s  fees  should  be  resumed, 
and  that  the  treasurer  should  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
paid  officer  of  the  Board.  In  my  opinion  no  necessity 
whatever  exists  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The 


treasurer  of  this  Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  April  9,  ma. 
book-keeper  and  registrar,  ought  to  be  ready  to  do  the  T,le  Rt  uon. 
duties  without  any  remuneration.  theVice-Clian- 

2814.  Lord  E.  Churchill.— Is  your  treasurer  cellor. 
elected  annually? — Yes,  nominally  ; under  the  terms 

of  the  charter.  The  next  officer  is  our  registrar. 

When  I came  into  office  Mr.  Thorpe  was  registrar, 
but  he  had  been  for  some  time  previously  in  such  a 
state  of  health  that  he  was  quite  incompetent ; and  I 
had  declined  to  accept  the  treasurership  of  the  Board, 
until  Mr.  Barlow  had  undertaken  to  me  that  a new 
registrar  should  be  appointed.  I could  not  have  gone 
through  the  work  of  the  Board  with  Mr.  Thorpe.  He 
was  pensioned  off  at  £100  a year.  I was  allowed  by 
the  Board,  very  generously,  to  appoint  my  own  nomi- 
nee to  the  office,  and  I appointed  the  late  Mr.  George 
Chatterton,  a relative  of  my  own ; and  though  he  was 
so,  I may  say  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers 
a public  body  could  have.  He  was  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  £150  a year;  when  the  additional  duty  was 
thrown  upon  the"  registrar  of  auditing  the  agent’s 
accounts,  a task  formerly  performed  and  charged  for 
by  the  solicitor,  the  Board  added  £30  to  the  regis- 
trar’s salary,  which  brought  it  up  to  £180,  and  subse- 
quently in  January,  1875,  it  was  raised  to  £200.  a 
year,  at  which  it  has  since  continued.  The  regis- 
trar gives  security  to  the  amount  of  £500.  Mr. 

Chatterton  died  in  February,  1877  ; and  in  March, 

1877,  Mr.  Brenan,  our  present  registrar,  was  ap- 
pointed, giving  like  security. 

2815.  What  had  been  his  occupation  before?— He 
was  a Eugby  man,  and  is  a graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  a magistrate,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar.  I was  very  fortunate  in  securing  his  ser- 
vices. 

2816.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  his  whole 
time  given  to  the  Board  ? — His  whole  time.  I cer- 
tainly think,  that  for  a gentleman  of  position,  our  regis- 
trar’s salary  of  £200  a year  is  not  extravagant. 

2817.  He  has  also  a bursarship  for  which  he  re- 
ceives £50  a year? — Yes. 

2818.  Has  he  any  other  emolument  ? — None  what- 

2819.  Has  he  rooms  ? — He  does  not  reside  in  the 
house,  but  he  has  one  of  the  unused  bed-rooms,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  whenever  he  requires  a room  in  town. 

Mr.  Barnes,  our  accountant,  has  £150  a year ; and  I 
should  be  glad  to  express  my  opinion  of  him  :— he  is 
a most  efficient  and  valuable  officer,  and  most  willing 
and  attentive. 

2820.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Who  was  accountant 
when  you  were  elected  chairman  ? — Mr.  Barnes  had 
been  for  many  years  before  I was  elected. 

2821.  Did  Mr.  Barnes  succeed  Mr.  Thorpe? — There 
was  one  other  book-keeper  in  the  interval ; he  either 
died  or  resigned. 

2822.  Have  you  no  other  staff  for  the  management 
of  the  Corporation ? — None ; the  registrar. does  secre- 
tary’s business,  in  fact  he  is  the  general  officer,  and 
does  the  whole  working  business  of  the  schools,  being 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  treasurer. 

2823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  other 
member  of  the  staff  is  there  ? — Mr.  Budkin  is  in- 
spector of  the  English  schools  at  £500  a year.  For 
that  he  is  bound  to  make  two  inspections  of  every 
English  school  annually.  One  of  these  inspections  is 
made  at  a stated  time,  and  the  other  at  an  uncertain 
time.  There  are  printed  forms  which  have  been  in  use 
fora  long  time,  and  are  very  well  prepared.  ( Vide 
appendix  No.  6.)  He  makes  a separate  return  for 
every  school  each  half-year. 

2824.  Lord  E.  Churchill.  — When  was  Mr. 

Budkin  first  appointed? — In  1859. 

2825.  Do  you  think  that  his  appointment  was  conse- 
quent on  the  report  of  the  former  Commission  ? — I am 
sure  it  was. 

2826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  inspects 
the  grammar  schools? — By  a resolution  of  the  Board 
on  the  16th  April,  1875,  an  inspector  of  grammar 
schools  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £100  a year  and 
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April  s .1879.  his  travelling  expenses.  For  that  sum  he  is  bound  to 
Tte  Rt  Hon  inspect  twice  a year  the  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary, 
the  Vice-Chan-  and  Funis  schools,  and  also  this  school  at  Harcourt- 
cellor.  street.  He  is  bound,  also,  to  examine  at  the  annual 

examinations  in  Harcourt-street,  for  which,  before  his 
appointment,  a fee  of  £10  10s.  was  paid  to  one  of  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College.  In  this  inspector  we  were 
equally  fortunate.  We  appointed  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gray,  f.t.c.d.,  as  our  permanent  inspector.  He 
makes  an  inspection  of  each  school  at  a stated  period, 
and  also  an  inspection  as  a surprise  at  an  uncertain 
period  similar  to  the  other  inspection.  His  reports  to 
us  are  most  valuable  and  interesting.  He  examines 
every  boy  in  the  school,  he  also  examines  the  build- 
ings and  reports  in  detail,  in  a most  valuable  way, 
everything  connected  with  the  school  I think  that  is 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  we  have  made. 

2827.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  before? — 
Nothing  ; and  that  was  one  of  the  matters  most 
directly  commented  upon  by  the  Commission  of  1858. 

2828.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessv. — His  inspection  is  so 
minute  that  he  discovered  a leak  in  a bathroom,  on  one 
occasion  ? — That  was  at  Ennis.  It  cost  us  something 
to  repair  it,  but  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  in  time 
it  might  have  cost  us  a good  deal  more. 

2829.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  does  he 
hold  his  office  ? — During  pleasure  ; all  our  officers  hold 
in  the  same  way.  If  parting  with  them,  we  would 
deal  with  them  on  fair  terms,  whatever  be  the  power 
we  have.  None  are  corporate  officers,  but  merely 
nominees  of  the  Governors.  We  agreed  to  pay  Mr. 
Symes,  I think,  about  £10  for  his  inspections. 

2830.  I understood  you  to  say.  that  he  now  inspects 
the  grammar  schools  only  ? — He  inspects  them  every 
three  years.  The  first  inspection  under  the  new 
minute  is  to  take  place  this  year. 

2831.  He  is  paid  a fee  for  that? — Yes.  He  sent 
us  in  a statement  of  what  his  charges  would  be.  We 
had  him  before  the  committee,  and  thought  he  was 
very  moderate  indeed. 

.2832.  Chairman. — Is  he  to  be  paid  on  the  per- 
centage system? — No.  I think  two  or  three  guineas 
the  day  he  is  actually  engaged,  and  I think  about 
£10  10s.  for  each  inspection. 

2833.  The  inspection  of  each  school? — Yes.  That 
would  be  one  in  three  years.  He  wanted  himself  to 
have  an  inspection  once  in  four  years.  He  is  always 
most  reasonable  in  his  demands. 

2834.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  he 
gets  his  poundage  when  works  are  executed  under  his 
direction  ? — Decidedly. 

2835.  Lord  R.  Ohurchill. — What  other  pensions 
do  you  pay? — We  pay  a pension  to  a Mr.  Killeen, 
who  is  a retired  master  of  our  Galway  school.  We 
have  in  two  or  three  instances  given  pensions  to 
masters  of  our  English  schools,’  after  very  long  and 
meritorious  service.  One  man  from  Ardglass  School 
whom  we  pensioned  off  on  £30  a year  was  a most 
excellent  master ; he  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  our  employment. 

2836.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  pension  that  Mr. 
Killeen  gets  ? — £60  a year. 

2837.  Was  he  head  master  of  Galway? — No  ; second 
master. 

2838.  Dr.  Curtis. — There  was  also  a pension  to  the 
head  master  of  Galway  School? — Yes;  Mr.  Ilallowell 
who  retired  on  £100  a year,  was  pensioned  off  in  my 
own  time. 

2839.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — After  how  many  years 
service  would  the  board  allow  a pension  ? — We  have 
had  so  very  few  instances  that  we  have  no  rule  ; it  is  a 
matter  of  discretion.  In  a case  of  great  merit,  if  a 
man  had  worn  himself  out  in  our  service,  we  would 
feel  it  right  to  grant  a pension. 

2840.  What  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  masters  of 
the  grammar  schools  ? — During  pleasure.  We  have  a 
printed  agreement  which  was  prepared  by  counsel. 

2841.  Were  any  special  directions  given  to  Mr. 
Gray,  when  he  was  appointed  inspector? — This  is 


the  ^minute  of  the  meeting  held  on  the  16th  March 


“Read  a letter  from  Mr.  Gray,  dated  15th  March  187” 
suggesting  to  the  governors  the  examination,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  of  the  boys  who  attend  the  grammar  schoolf 
Ordered— That  Mr.  Gray  be  directed,  at  each  inspection’ 
to  hold  an  examination  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Church 
Catechism  ; but  no  boy  shall  be  required  to  attend  such  ex- 
amination whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  object  thereto  " 


That  was  the  only  special  direction  given  to  Mr.  Gray 
as  to  his  inspections.  ‘ ’ 

2842.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  have 
diverged  to  that  extent  from  the  original  charter  1— 
We  have.  Whether  authorized  or  not,  I do  not  know. 

2843.  Are  your  minutes  read  at  each  meetin«?~ ! 

Yes,  read  and  signed.  I have  the  rough  book  before 
me,  with  one  column  for  the  business  to  be  done  and 
another  for  the  rulings  of  the  Board.  I take  down 
all  in  my  own  handwriting.  It  is  more  like  a dom- 
inical than  an  ordinary  minute  book.  That  is  tran- 
scribed by  the  Registrar,  extended,  and  put  into 
order  on  the  fair  book  for  next  meeting.  The  fair 
minutes  are  there  read,  and,  if  not  objected  to,  I si«n 
them,  having  checked  them,  whilst  being  read,  with  my 
own  rough  book.  1 

2844.  How  is  the  attendance  recorded? — I take 
down  myself,  at  the  head  of  the  minute  of  each  meet- 
ing, the  names  of  the  members  attending. 

2845.  At  the  end  of  the  year  do  you  make  out  a 
table  of  the  attendances  ? — We  have  not  done  so. 

2S46.  Chairman. — Does  not  each  governor  lose  Ms 
place  at  the  Board,  if  he  does  not  attend  once  in  two 
years  ? — That  rule  has  never  been  acted  upon.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
act  upon  it ; because  some  have  never  attended  at 
all  ; but  when  we  have  a working  body  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  the  rale  in  force.  The  general 
body  is  too  un wieldly ; and  we  get  on  better,  and 
do  more  work,  with  a small  number  than  a large  one. 

2847.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
members  of  the  Board  would  have  fallen  under  the 
disqualification?— There  are  two  earls  at  any  rate,  and 
I think  three  bishops  and  another  noble  lord,  and  at 
least  one  m.p.  Of  course  the  rule  could  not  apply  to 
the  ex-officio  members. 

2S48.  How  do  you  classify  your  schools?— I divide 
them  into  three  classes — first,  the  grammar  schools ; 
secondly,  the  Harcourt-street  and  Great  Brunswick- 
street  schools,  which  I put  together  ; and  thirdly,  the 
English  schools. 


2849.  What  statutable  exhibitions  have  you  ?— 
There  are  a number  of  exhibitions  under  our  charter, 
or  rather  under  the  Act  of  George  I.,  subsequent  to 
the  charter — twenty  of  £8  a year,  Irish  ; and  fifteen  of 
£6  a year,  Irish.  The  exhibitioners  are  free  of  rent 
for  their  rooms  in  college.  The  first  change  that  was 
made  by  the  Governors  was  to  increase  these  exhibi- 
tions to  £12  a year  and  £10  a year  respectively ; but 
in  1861  a new  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  it  was 
then  provided  that  the  increased  exhibitions  of  £12 


and  £10  should  cease,  and  that,  in  their  stead,  the 
original  twenty  exhibitions  of  £8,  and  fifteen  of  £6, 
should  be  resumed.  It  was  then  further  provided — •. 

“ That,  for  the  benefit  of  the  four  grammar  schools  of  thefoun- 
dation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Tipperary, 
and  Galway,  and  the  pupils  thereof,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  therein,  one  of  the  said  exhibitions  of 
£.7  7s.  8 d.  (equivalent  to  £8  Irish)  shall  be  increased  or 
supplemented  each  year,  byan  additional  grantof  £32 12s.4d., 
to  the  sum  of  £40 ; and  one  other  of  the  said  exhibitions  shall 
be  increased  or  supplemented,  by  an  additional  grant  of 
£17  12s  id.,  to  the  sum  of  £25.’’ 


Those  supplemented  exhibitions  are  not  attached  to 
any  particular  grammar  school,  but  are  open  for  com- 
petition to  first  year's  students  of  Trinity  College,  who 
have  been,  for  three  years  previous  to  their  entrance, 
pupils  in  any  of  our  four  grammar  schools.  The  exami- 
nation for  those  exhibitions  takes  place  with  the  exami- 
nations for  the  Royal  Scholarships.  We  have  a return 
of  the  examination  of  all  the  boys  together,  and  our 
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boys  on  many  occasions  lielcl  higher  places,  in  com- 
parison with  the  boys  coming  from  the  royal  schools. 

2850.  Under  your  printed  regulations  you  offer  an 
additional  £10,  raising  the  amount  to  £50,  if  any  of 
your  boys  come  out  first  of  the  entire  class.  Did  any 
succeed  in  getting  that? — I do  not  recollect  that  ever 
happening; 

2851.  You  have  a standard  of  positive  merit,  I pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

2852.  Have  you  had  those  supplemented  exhibitions 
filled  every  year  ? — No.  I have  known  occasions  where 
we  refused  to  .give  the  entire  £40,  in  consequence  of  the 
highest  answerer  not  having  sufficient  absolute  merit. 
The  examination,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  is 
conducted  entirely  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College. 
Returns  are  sent  to  us  showing  the  answering  of  all  the 
boys  who  have  gone  in  for  all  the  exhibitions,  including 
ourown.  We  generally  refer  the  returns  to  two  or  three 
of  our  Board  who  have  particular  acquaintance  with 
those  matters,  such  as  Archdeacon  Lee,  Mr.  Poole,  and 
some  other  of  the  fellows  of  College,  whom  we  consider 
the  best  qualified  persons  to  judge.  They  report 
to  us  as  to  whether  they  think  there  has  been  suffici- 
ent merit  to  give  the  exhibitions.  There  is  a provi- 
sion in  our  rules  that,  unless  there  is  absolute  merit 
considered  sufficient,  no  boy  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  exhibition. 

2853.  Is  the  £40  paid  only  for  the  one  year  ? — It  is 
tenable  for  five  .years. 

2854.  What  is  done  with  the  remainder  of  the 
statutory  exhibitions? — Formerly  they  were  given 
away  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  as  they  pleased. 

2855.  To  any  of  the  students  ?— To  any  student 
of  sufficient  merit  in  college.  In  fact  the  rule 
was  this : — We  had  the  first  right,  and  if  we  did 
not  exercise  it,  Trinity  College  disposed  of  them. 
Latterly  we  have  been  looking  into  the  matter  more 
closely,  to  see  if  there  are  any  boys  from  our  schools 
who  had  failed  to  get  the  supplemented  exhibitions,  but 
had  answered  fairly  in  the  examination,  and  if  there 
are  we  send  an  order  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
to  award  statutory  exhibitions  to  them. 

2856.  Do  you  know  the  standing  of  the  students  to 
whom  they  are  given,  or  is  it  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  ? — The  regulation  in  the  Act  is 
that  they  shall  go— 

“ To  the  like  number  of  poor  scholars,  members,  or  stu- 
dents of  Trinity  College,  respectively,  until  they  shall  be 
otherwise  provided  for,  removed,  or  take  the  degree  of 
blaster  of  Arts  in  College,  or  be  of  standing  to  take  such 
Master  of  Arts  degree.” 

They  are  tenable  up  to  that  time. 

2857.  Does  your  Board  exercise  any  control  in 
selecting  them,  on  the  ground  of  poverty  7 — No  ; I 
never  knew  that  to  be  gone  into ; we  left  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

2858.  As  far  as  you  know  they  give  them  to  stu- 
dents who  have  been  distinguished  at  the  degree  exami- 
nation ? — Mr.  Poole  tells  me  they  are  usually  given 
after  the  degree  examination. 

2859.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  remarked  about 
those  exhibitions : — 

“ The  small  college  exhibitions  of  £8  or  £10  a year,  which 
are  reserved  for  the  competition  of  pupils  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  grammar  schools  are  quite  too  inadequate  in  amount 
to  offer  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  A judicious 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tions, and  increase  the  pecuniary  value  of  each. 

Do  the  governors  agree  in  that  statement? — In  the 
first  part  of  it  we  quite  agree — that  they  are  inade- 
quate; and  to  remedy  that  inadequacy,  the  supple- 
mentary exhibitions  were  created,  in  1861,  soon  after 
that  report. 

2860.  In  fact  having  no  power  to  reduce  and  con- 
solidate the  number,  as  the  next  best  thing  you  aug- 
mented the  values  of  two  each  year  ? — Yes. 

2861.  The  total  amount  of  money  you  give  now  is 

a great  deal  larger  than  if  you  had  consolidated  the 
original  exhibitions  ? — It  costs  us  over  £100  a year 
more.  J 


2862.  Chairman. — Are  the  subjects  of  examination  April  9,i87a. 
for  those  exhibitions  fixed  entirely  by  the  college  TheRtTHon. 
authorities  ? — Yes,  subject  to  our  approval ; for  in-  the  Vice-phan- 
stance  we  had  a communicatipn  from  them,  a few  cc1' 
months  since,  about  a change  proposed  in  the  course 

for  Boyal  scholarships,  and  we  adopted  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  to  allow  the 
same  change  to  be  made  for  our  schools,  as  was  about 
to  be  made  for  the  Boyal  schools. 

2863.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Did  it  ever  occur  to 
the  Governors  to  found  any  exhibitions  at  the  Queen’s 
University  ? — Never. . 

2864.  Dr.  Curtis. — Are  those  exhibitions  usually 
won,  or  do  they  frequently  remain  vacant  for  want  of 
sufficient  answering  ? — I do  not  remember  that  occur- 
ring except  upon  one  or  two  occasions.  The  boys 
of  Ennis  school,  for  a long  time,  carried  oil"  the 
majority  of  the  exhibitions ; but  latterly  that  has  not 
been  so. 

2865.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — This  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  Boyal  scholarships  in  Trinity  College  : — 

“A  Royal  scholarship  becomes  forfeited  by  the  Holder  of 
it  incurring  any  heavy  collegiate  censure,  such  as  public 
admonition,  or  rustication,  failing  to  proceed  regularly  with 
his  class,  or  failing  to  obtain  in  any  year  either  one  honour 
of  the  first  rank  or  two  honours  of  the  second  rank.” 

Are  there  any  similar  regulations  in  reference  to 
your  exhibitions  ? — The  same  rule  verbatim  attaches 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  exhibitions. 

2866.  What  are  your  arrangements  at  present 
with  reference  to  payments  for  the  grammar  schools  ? 

— The  Head-Master  gets  a Salary  of  £100  a year, 
and  an  allowance  of  £100  a year  for  Assistant 
Masters.  For  a time  an  additional  £100  a year  for. 
Assistant-Masters  was  allowed  to  Ennis  school ; but 
that  was  discontinued  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

Whitty  to  that  school,  on  Mr.  Barnes’  resignation  in 
June,  1S77. 

2867.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Why  was  itdisallowed 
then  ? — We  thought  that  the  question  was  a general 
one,  and  we  did  not  see  any  reason  why  Ennis  should 
have  an  advantage  over  the  other  schools. 

2868.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — What  is  the  salary  of 
the  Head-Master  of  Harcourt-street  school  ?— £400  a 
year,  and  a capitation  fee  on  every  boy  over  150.  That 
is  the  regulation  under  which  we  are  now  advertising. 

The  present  Head-Master  has  resigned,  on  appointment 
to  a living'  in  England.  The  original  arrangement 
with  him  was  the  same ; and  a capitation  fee  for  every 
boy  over  200. 

2869.  Are  the  exhibitions  open  to  the  boys  from  the 
Harcourt-street  school? — In  February,  1878,  a reso- 
lution -was  passed  by  the  Board  to  throw  open  all  tl  le  ex- 
hibitions for  competition,  to  the  boys  in  the  Harcourt- 
street  school,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  four  grammar 
schools.  We  were  anxious  to  encourage  this  school, 
which  is  a very  important  one,  and  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  a stimulus  to  it,  to  throw  open  the  exhibi- 
tions ; but  we  resolved  that  as  that  would  bo  taking 
away,  to  a certain  extent,  from  the  existing  rights  of  the 
grammar  schools,  we  should  found  an  additional  exhibi- 
tion of  £30  a year,  thrown  into  the  common  lot,  and 
competed  for  by  all  together.  That  was  objected  to  by 
the  Head-Masters  of  the  grammar  schools.  In  a memo- 
rial, which  sets  out  some  very  important  considerations 
in  reference  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  which  was  pre- 
sented to  us  in  February,  1878,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  £30  exhibition  was  no  equivalent  for  the  admission 
of  this  school  to  competition  with  the  other  schools— 
that  the  Harcourt-street  school  had  more  advantages 
than  the  others — that  a very  large  staff'  of  Assistant 
Masters  was  provided— that  it  was  in  Dublin,  where 
the  best  possible  assistants  could  be  procured,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  was  unadvisable  to  open  those 
schools  to  competition  -with  it.  They  then  gave  very 
strong  reasons  for  that,  and  suggested  some  remedies. 

At  the  same  time  the  Masters  of  the  grammar  schools 
complained  veiy  much  of  the  inadequacy  of  payments 
to  themselves,  and  the  allowance  for  their  Assistant 
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April  9,  1879.  Masters.  That  was  submitted  to  me.  and  I made  this 

The  EtT"Hon.  r»P»-t  upon  it  i- 

the  Vice-Chan-  “The  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the  Governors 

cellor.  the  following  observations  upon  the  memorial  of  the  Head- 

Masters  of  their  grammar  schools  in  reference  to  the  recent 
minute  of  the  Board  admitting  the  Harcourt-street  school 
to  participate  in  the  competition  for  the  Governor’s  exhibi- 
tions in  Trinity  College.  The  memorial  deserves  careful 
consideration,  not  only  as  expressing  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Head-Masters,  but  also  because  of  the  reasons  on 
which  that  opinion  is  based.  The  Governors  will  probably 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  disadvantages  to  the  grammar 
schools  apprehended  to  result  from  the  minute  in  question 
are  over-estimated,  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  whom  the 
competition  for  exhibitions  has  been  thus  thrown  open,  is 
not  nearly  so  large  as  the  Head-Masters  seem  to  consider. 
The  number  of  pupils  educated  in  the  Harcourt-street 
school  has  not  hitherto  been  at  all  so  great  as  to  equal  those 
of  all  the  grammar  schools  together,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  great  majority  of  them  are,  and  are  likely 
to  be,  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  would  there- 
fore not  become  competitors  for  the  exhibitions.  But  still 
there  is  much  force  in  the  representations  of  the  memorial, 
which  brings  before  the  Governors  some  considerations 
which  did  not  occur  to  their  minds,  or  at  least  were  not 
fully  considered,  when  the  minute  was  made. 

“The  motives  which  induced  the  Governors  to  grant  this 
additional  advantage  to  their  Harcourt-street  school  were 
not  induced  by  any  view  to  increase  the  numbers  attending 
it  by  encouraging  the  withdrawal  of  any  pupils  from  their 
grammar  schools ; nor  does  there  appear  to  be  good  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  change  will  produce  any  such  effect. 
Their  object  was  to  improve,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the 
education  of  that  institution;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  memorial  of  the  Head-Masters  to  see  that  the 
Governors  had  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  result  will 
be  thereby  attained.  They  also  considered  that  the  compe- 
tition for  exhibitions  between  the  pupils  of  that  school  and 
their  grammar  schools  would  have  a wholesome  effect  upon 
all.  They  were  of  course  aware  that  the  increased  compe- 
tition might  probably  diminish  the  number  of  these  prizes 
obtained  by  the  grammar  schools,  and  they  were  not 
indisposed  to  provide  against  this  loss.  The  Governors 
cannot  admit  that  educational  benefits  granted  by  them  to 
any  of  their  schools  afford  any  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
their  other  schools,  provided  that  nothing  is  thereby  taken 
from  the  benefits  already  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  there  has  been  a subtraction 
from  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  grammar  schools  which  the 
Governors  will  probably  not  object  to  make  up  for.  There 
appear  to  be  two  modes  of  effecting  this,  namely,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  supplemented  exhibitions,  leaving 
the  competition  open  to  all  the  schools;  or  by  founding 
separate  supplemental  exhibitions  for  the  Harcourt-street 
school,  and  excluding  its  pupils  from  competing  for  the 
present  supplemental  exhibitions.  Looking  to  the  general 
interests  of  education  the  former  has  advantages,  as  it 
preserves  the  enlarged  field  of  candidates,  and  the  whole- 
some competition  between  the  grammar  schools  and 
Harcourt-street  school, and  thus  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of 
proficiency  in  all.  Looking  to  the  personal  interests  of  the 
Head- Masters,  and  the  existing  privileges  of  the  grammar 
schools,  the  latter  has  advantages, -for  it  would  leave  matters 
as  regards  these  schools  just  as  before  the  minute,  and  thus 
remove  all  cause  of  complaint. 

“ To  accomplish  the  former,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
supplement,  in  addition  to  the  present,  two  of  the  Statutory 
Exhibitions  to  £40,  and  two  to  £25,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£100  9s.  4 cl.,  giving  one  of  each  alternately  each  year;  to 
be  competed  for,  and  held  upon  the  same  terms  as  at 
present. 

“To  accomplish  the  latter,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ap- 
propriate four  Statutory  Exhibitions,  and  supplement  them, 
say  to  £30  each  including  the  statutory  amount,  one  to  be 
given  each  year  if  deserved ; to  be  competed  for  at  the 
general  examination  for  exhibitions,  by  boys,  who  for  the 
three  years  proceeding  their  entering  the  university,  have 
been  educated  altogether  at  the  Harcourt-street  school,  and 
subject  to  this  proviso,  that  in  no  year  shall  any  of  such 
exhibitions  be  granted  without  the  special  order  of  the 
Governors,  unless  the  answering  of  the  highest  candidate 
from  Harcourt-street  school  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
second  highest  candidate  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  The 
same  conditions  should  attach  to  the  holding  of  these  ex- 
hibitions as  apply  to  the  present  exhibitions.  The  cost  of 
this  when  all  those  exhibitions  are  full  would  be  £90  9s.  id. 

“ The  statements  in  the  Memorial  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  sums  allowed  for,  or  rather  towards  the  salaries  of 
the  assistant  masters,  are  certainly  well  founded,  and  it  ap- 


pears to  the  treasurer,  who  has  been  favoured  with  a private 
communication  on  the  subject  from  the  Inspector  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  that  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  promote 
the  efficiencyof  those  schools  as  to  increase  such  allowances. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Governors’  finances,  caused  by 
their  recent  very  large  outlay  on  the  fabrics  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  the  treasurer  cannot  recommend  any  increased 
expenditure,  but  if,  and  when,  there  shall  be  any  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  we  would  commend  this  portion 
of  the  Memorial  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Board.  The  founding  of  school  exhibitions  may  also  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  if  funds  should  become  availablo 
for  the  purpose. 

“ The  treasurer  cannot  regard  in  the  same  light  the  ap- 
plication for  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Head  Masters. 
In  fact  the  small  salary  of  £ 1 00  a year  has  not  for  a lone 
period  of  years  formed  more  than  an  insignificant  portion 
of  their  emoluments.  They  derive  the  principal  portion  of 
their  incomes  from  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  with  the 
rates  of  which  the  Governors  have  not  interfered.  As  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased,  so  have  the  charges  by  the 
head  masters  ; and  if  the  rates  now  charged  are  in- 
sufficient, it  will  be  for  the  head  masters,  if  they  should 
deem  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  to  submit  to  the 
Governors  a proposition  to  increase  them.  It  appears  to 
the  treasurer  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  that  the  head  masters  should  remain  dependent  for 
the  main  portion  of  their  emoluments  on  the  payments  of 
their  pupils.  The  subject  of  the  repairs  of  the  school 
buildings  having  been  referred  to  in  the  Memorial,  the 
Governors  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  by  a recent 
arrangement  relieved  the  head  masters  from  liability  for 
all  external  repairs,  a change  which  must  substantially 
diminish  their  expenses.” 

The  result  was,  that  we  rescinded  the  resolution  about 
the  exhibitions,  and  allowed  those  for  the  grammar 
schools  to  remain  exactly  as  they  were  under  the 
rules  of  1861 ; and  we  have  supplemented  five  of  our 
statutory  exhibitions  by  the  amount  required  to  bring 
them  up  to  £30  a year,  one  to  be  given  each  year 
to  the  best  answerer  from  Harcourt-street  school,  at 
the  ordinary  exhibition  examination,  and  to  be  tenable 
for  five  years. 

2S70.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  there  been 
any  competition  as  yet  for  those  exhibitions'? — Not 
yet. 

2871.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  as  to  assist- 
ant masters? — I think  that  a great  defect  in  our 
arrangement  as  to  our  grammar  schools,  is  the  in- 
sufficient allowance  for  assistant  masters.  I think  if 
we  see  our  way  to  increasing  the  allowance  it  will 
be  a very  great  advantage  indeed. 

2872.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  power  to 
do  so1? — We  have. 

2873.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  exer- 
cise any  control  at  all  in  the  selecting  of  under  masters 
for  the  grammar  schools? — We  do  not  make  any 
direct  appointment  of  under  masters ; we  leave  the 
whole  arrangement  to  the  head  masters,  and  give 
them  the  allowance.  All  we  require  is  that  they 
shall  vouch  the  payment,  to  the  extent  of  the  £100 
a year  that  we  allow,  by  the  receipt  of  the  assistant 
master  for  so  much  cash. 

2874.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  superannuation 
allowance  to  the  head  master  ? — There  is  no  rule  on 
the  subject.  There  is  one  case,  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  of  the  Galway  head  master,  Mr.  Hallowell, 
retiring  on  £100  a year,  and  also  a case  in  Galway 
where  an  usher  retired,  and  still  gets  £60  a year. 

2875.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I find  this  passage 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  : — 

“When  Mr.  Barlow  (the  chairman  and  treasurer)  was 
examined  as  to  the  complaints  with  respect  to  the  grammar 
schools,  he  stated  that  the  Governors  left  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  control  of  the  masters  themselves,  conceiving 
that  they  ought  to  have  a greater  interest  in  their  welfare 
than  the  Governors  had.” 

Would  that  opinion  be  laid  down  by  the  Governors 
at  the  present  day  ? — It  certainly  is  not  my  opinion, 
and  I am  sure  it  would  not  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Board.  I can  give  you  a practical  proof  of  that.  The 
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report  of  Mr.  Gray,  tlie  inspector  of  our  grammar 
schools,  is  submitted  each  half  year  as  it  comes  in, 
first  to  the  standing  committee,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  ; and,  if  anything  occurs  in  the 
way  of  deficiencies  in  the  answering  of  the  boys,  the 
registrar  is  directed  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  head  master,  and  to  call  his  attention  to  the  com- 
plaint by  the  inspector  of  the  answering  in  the  parti- 
cular subject.  We  also  exercise  control  over  the 
charges  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  none  of 
which  can  be  altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Gover- 
nors. 

2876.  For  boarders? — Either  for  boarders  or  day 
boys. 

2877.  As  to  free  scholars.  The  original  charter 
founded  three  schools — Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tip- 
perary— and  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools 
for  twenty  poor  children,  to  be  named  by  the  founder 
or  the  Governors,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants 
of  Erasmus ' Smith,  without  limitation.  Do  the  pre- 
sent Governors  consider  themselves  bound  to  nominate 
twenty  free  pupils  to  each  of  the  grammar  schools? — 
W e do  not.  The  practice  has  not  been  to  consider  that 
compulsory;  but  practically  we  have  never  rejected  any 
boy  who  applied  for  admission  to  any  of  the  grammar 
schools  as  a free  pupil,  and  who  was  thought  an  eligi- 
ble candidate.  The  number  has  never  come  up,  in  my 
recollection,  to  twenty  in  any  of  our  grammar  schools ; 
but  the  reason  of  that  has  been  that  there  have  not 
been  so  many  applicants.  Practically  there  has  been 
a great  change  in  educational  matters  in  Ireland  since 
that  charter  was  passed ; and  great  facilities  have  been 
afforded  to  the  poor,  for  obtaining  education  that  is 
more  suitable  to  them  than  the  education  provided  in 
our  grammar  schools.  We  have  acted  upon  two  rules 
in  the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  those  schools.  The 
first  is,  not  to  admit  any  boy  the  circumstances  of 
whose  parents  do  not  require  that  he  should  receive  a 
free  education.  We  feel  bound  to  be  particular  in  that 
respect,  lest  we  should  be  taking  away  so  much  from  the 
emoluments  of  the  head  master,  who  should  be  receiv- 
ing fees.  Secondly,  we  do  not  admit  boys,  as  free 
pupils,  who  from  their  very  humble  class  of  life,  or 
from  other  circumstances,  would  not  be  suitable  to 
associate  with  the  ordinary  pupils  educated  at  our 
schools.  We  must  exercise  a discretion  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

2878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  those  schools? — 
Yes ; we  have  a number  at  the  different  schools. 
When  Mr.  Flynn  was  recently  appointed  to  Ennis 
school  he  took  there,  with  him,  three  Roman  Catholic 
boarders. 

2879.  Where  was  he  appointed  from  ? — From  Dun- 
dalk. I think  he  took  thirty  or  forty  boarders.  The 
distinctions  his  boys  have  obtained  are  quite  surprising. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  secured  his  services. 

2880.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  the  Governors 
nominate  the  free  boys  in  all  cases,  or  leave  it  to  the 
head  master  ? — The  head  master  has  no  option  in  the 
matter.  He  is  bound  to  take  the  free  pupils  that  we 
direct  him  to  take.  That  is  part  of  his  agreement. 

2881.  What  steps  should  a parent  take  who  wanted 
his  son  educated  free  ? — He  should  fill  up  a printed 
form,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  send  it  in  to  the 
head  master,  who  would  transmit  it  to  us. 

2882.  Is  there  any  question  of  religion  entered  into  ? 
— None  whatever.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  if  Roman 
Catholic  boys  come  to  us. 

2883.  Do  these  regulations  apply  to  Harcourt- 
street  ? — No ; it  is  quite  on  a different  footing. 

2884.  How  many  free  pupils  are  being  educated,  at 
the  expense  of  the  foundation,  in  the  four  grammar 
schools  ? — There  are  seven  free  boys  in  Drogheda,  only 
two  in  Tipperary,  eight  in  Galway,  and  five  in  Ennis. 

2885.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Of  what  religion  are 
those  boys  ? — In  Drogheda  there  is  one  Dissenter  and 
six  are  of  the  Irish  Church  ; in  Tipperary  there  is  one 
of  the  Irish  Church  and  one  Roman  Catholic;  in 
Galway  there  are  five  of  the  Irish  Church,  two  are 


Dissenters,  and  one  is  a Roman  Catholic  ; and  in  Ennis  4prii  9,  1879. 
there  are  four  of  the  Irish  Church  and  one  is  a „ U- lr 
Be—  Catholic. 

2886.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Your  charter  required  cellor. 
that  the  masters  and  ushers  should  be  approved  of  by 

the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  sign  the  first  two  canons 
of  the  United  Church.  Is  that  provision  still  in  force  ? 

— I am  not  aware  that  the  approval  of  the  bishop  is 
ever  sought  for  now ; but  the  masters  and  assistant 
masters  must  be  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

2887.  Lord  J ustic  e FitzGibbon. — I presume  if  the 
bishop  made  any  objection  to  a master  you  would 
take  it  into  consideration  ? — Certainly.  The  canons  are 
signed,  but  we  had  a question  as  to  what  were  to  be 
considered  the  first  two  canons. 


28SS.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Another  provision  of 
the  charter  was,  that  money  was  to  be  expended,  if  a 
surplus  accrued,  for  binding  out  a number  of  children 
as  apprentices  to  Protestant  masters,  and  for  clothing 
poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools? — That  has 
never  been  done  in  modern  times. 

2889.  There  was  an  important  rule  of  the  founda- 
tion, by  which  the  masters  were  bound  to  catechise  the 
scholars  on  each  Lord’s  Day  in  the  catechism  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  ? — Yes. 

2S90.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board,  since 
your  connexion  with  it,  on  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction?— The  practice  has  been  very  much  thatof  non- 
interference. We  put  into  the  hands  of  the  masters 
the  rules  to  be  observed,  including  the  following : — 

“ On  every  day  all  pupils  who  have  attained  a suitable 
proficiency,  shall  read  to  the  master,  or  assistant,  a portion 
in  the  Bible  ; the  master  or  assistant  shall  then  examine 
the  pupils  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read, 
and  explain  the  sense  in  plain  language.  The  pupils,  whose 
parents  are  members  of  the  Church,  shall  be  instructed  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  (Archbishop  Ussher’s 
or  Bishop  Mann’s  catechism  is  recommended),  ancl  no  other 
catechism  shall  be  taught  or  admitted  into  the  school.” 


These  regulations  ai-e  given  to  every  head  master,  and 
should  be  kept  by  him.  The  Governors  have  been 
aware  that  Roman  Catholic  boys  attend  the  schools, 
and  they  have  never  in  any  way  interfered  with  the 
discretion  of  the  head  masters  in  regard  to  those  boys, 
nor  should  they  compel  the  head  masters  to  carry  out 
that  regulation  in  reference  to  those  boys  whose 
pai’ents  would,  on  conscientious  grounds,  object  to  their 
children  being  present  at  religious  instruction  of  which 
they  disapprove ; and  to  that  extent  perhaps  we  have 
not  acted  up  to  the  full  requirements  of  our  charter. 

2891.  The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  that  no 
steps  of  theirs  shall  make  the  endowment  an  absolutely 
exclusive  endowment  ? — Certainly. 

2892.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — The  first  regulation 
is  with  regal’d  to  reading  a porfci  >n  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? — Yes. 

2893.  That,  as  I understand,  applies  to  all  the 
pupils? — It  does;  but  the  catechism  instruction  is 
limited  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  pupils. 

2894.  Then  all  the  pupils  who  have  attained  a 
suitable  proficiency,  should  read  to  the  master  a portion 
of  the  Bible,  whether  they  be  Protestant  or  Catholic  ? 
—Yes. 


2895.  And  the  master  should  then  examine  the 
pupil,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  to  his  under- 
standing what  he  had  read,  and  explain  the  sense  in 
plain  language? — Yes;  that  regulation  exists,  but  we 
have  never  asked  any  questions  of  the  head  master  on 
the  subject. 

2896.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Board  are 
quite  aware  Erasmus  Smith  devoted  his  property  for 
exclusive  education,  and  repeated  the  directions 
through  his  son,  that  it  should  be  exclusive  ? — Y es. 

2897.  You  give  an  exclusive  education  to  all 
Protestants  who  come  to  the  schools,  and,  if  Roman 
Catholics  come,  you  take  no  notice  of  the  fact? — That 
is  our  course. 

2898.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  ever  sugges- 
ted to  the  masters  that  they  should  not  apply  the  first 
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April  9, 18'9.  rule,  compelling  all  boys  to  read  a portion  of  the  Bible 
The  Rt~Hon  an<*  ^sten  to  an  explanation  of  it,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

the  Vice-Chan-  boys?— We  never  gave  any  direction  to  that  effect, 
cellor.  because  we  did  not  think,  that  under  the  chai'ter,  we 

would  be  justified  in  doing  so  ; but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  head  masters  do  not  insist  on  the  rule  being 
earned  out,  with  respect  to  children  whose  parents 
object  to  it.  In  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  grammar  schools  we  passed  a resolution  of  the 
16th  March,  1877,  by  which  it  was  ordered  : — 

“That  Mr.  Gray  be  directed,  at  each  inspection,  to 
hold  an  examination  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Church 
Catechism  ; but  no  boy  shall  be  required  to  attend  such  ex- 
amination, whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  object  thereto." 

2899.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  bound 
under  the  charter  to  make  the  rule,  and  you  have 
given  a veiy  liberal  construction  to  the  enforcement 
of  it? — We  have  not  looked  to  the  enforcement  of  it. 

2900.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — A great  many  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  educated  under  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  foundation  ? — Several  have ; for  instance  the 
present  Chief  Justice  Morris  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  in  Galway.  We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  of  boys  of  any  religious  denomination  coming  to 
our  schools,  and  taking  advantage  of  them ; and  we 

' never  do  anything  to  interfere  with  them. 

2901.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  your  Board,  to 
your  knowledge,  since  1857,  made  any  application  to 
Parliament,  -with  a view  to  extending  your  powers,  or 
enabling  you  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  ? — No  ; we  made  no  application. 

2902.  Therefore  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  make 
any  alteration  in  your  first  rule,  with  regard  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  your  schools  ? — Y es. 

2903.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction, which  I find  in  the  original  grant  from 
Erasmus  Smith,  made  in  the  year  1657,  rim  as 
follows : — 

“It  was  the  intention  of  all  parties  that  the  said  school- 
masters, to  be  installed  as  aforesaid,  should  be  obliged  twice 
a day  to  pray  with  such  scholars  as  he  or  they  shall  respec- 
tively teach,  and  that  he  or  they  shall  punish  such  of  the 
said  scholars  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  absent  from  the 
said  exercise  of  prayer  without  due  excuse,  and  that  the  said 
schoolmaster  shall  likewise  catechise  his  or  their  said 
scholars  every  week  on  some  week  day  in  the  Catechism 
published  and  set  forth  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines.” 

1 suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Catechism  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  was  the  Catechism  prepared, 
during  the  troubles  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  Presbyterian  Divines  at  Westminster  ? — 
It  may  be  so. 

2904.  This  is  what  Hume  says  : — 

“ In  1 643  the  Parliament  had  summoned  an  Assembly  to 
Westminster,  consisting  of  121  divines  and  30  laymen, 
celebrated  in  their  partyforpietyandlearning.  Bytheiradvice 
alterations  were  made  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  in  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  Church ; and  what  was  of 
greater  importance,  the  Liturgy  was  entirely  abolished,  and 
in  its  stead  a new  directory  for  worship  was  established,  by 
which,  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  the  utmost 
liberty  both  in  praying  and  preaching  was  indulged  to  the 
popular  teachers.  By  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
Episcopacy  was  abjured  as  destructive  of  all  true  piety.” 

It  would  appear  then  that  Mr.  Erasmus  Smith  was 
a person  who  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster.  I now  turn  to  the  charter, 
which  dates  from  about  the  twenty  second  year  of 
Charles  II.  Erasmus  Smith  prayed  the  King  to  grant 
him  a charter,  giving  his  trustees  and  successors  the 
possession  of  a Corporation,  and  enabling  them  to  hold 

those  lands  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  schools  ? 

Yes. 

2905.  The  King,  in  giving  the  charter,  introduces 
certain  provisions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  One  was 
that  the  rides,  statutes,  and  ordinances  to  be  made  by 
Erasmus  Smith  or  the  Governors,  should  be  subject 
to  this  proviso,  that  they  should  not  be — 

“ Repugnant  to  our  prerogative  royal,  nor  contrary  tc  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  our  said  realm  of  Ireland,  nor ’to  any 


ecclesiastical  canons  or  constitutions  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  which  then  shall  be  in  force.” 

Thus  it  appears,  that  when  Erasmus  Smith  got  this 
charter,  he  got  it  on  condition  that  he  should  give 
up  the  provision,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  should  be  followed  in  his  schools. 
Does  it  not  appear  from  this,  that  nothing  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  or  constitutions  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore,  nothing  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  contrary  to  those 
ecclesiastical  canons  should  be  introduced  into  his 
rules? — All  I can  say  is,  that  we  work  this  institution 
as  if  it  was  in  connection  with  the  late  Established 
Church. 

2906.  You  have  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1857,  on  the  subject  of  these  schools  ? — I have. 

2907.  They  say  in  their  report : — 

1 ‘ That  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation,  though  originating 
in  the  intentions  of  a private  individual,  might,  nevertheless, 
from  the  repeated  interpositions  of  the  legislature  and  the 
Crown,  be  considered  as  a public  institution.” 

Do  you  agree  with  that  suggestion? — I am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

2908.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  that 
power  should  be  given  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  Roman  Catholic  boys  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
your  schools? — I do  not  think  we  want  any  more  power, 
than  we  at  present  possess,  on  the  subject ; because, 
practically,  that  is  what  has  been  done,  and  I have 
never,  during  the  entire  of  my  connection  with  the 
schools,  known  any  sectarian  questions  arise,  or  any 
difference  of  opinion  exist  with  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction. We  are  perfectly  aware  the  schools  were 
established  by  Erasmus  Smith,  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  the  country,  now  represented  by 
the  Irish  Church ; but  we  have  been  most  anxious  not 
to  interpose  unneeessai-ily,  as  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  further  than  to  see  that  the  Protes- 
tant children  are  instructed,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  founder,  in  the  Church  Catechism;  and  that  all 
those  who  will  receive  it  are  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  We  have  never  interfered  with  the  action 
of  any  master  as  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
school ; and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  persons 
of  different  religions  educated  in  our  schools,  and 
educated  together.  That  can  be  done  by  seeing  that 
the  requirements  arefulfilled  in  reference  to  the  children 
of  our  own  persuasion,  in  connection  with  whom 
Erasmus  Smith  appears  to  have  instituted  those  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  an  objection,  in  the 
nature  of  a conscience  clause,  to  the  children  who  differ 
from  our  religious  views.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  boys  of  this  country  if  they  could  be 
educated  together. 

2909.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion  ? — I am  giving 
you  my  opinion. 

2910.  Chairman. — Mr.  Gray  in  his  report  on  the 
Tipperary  School  says  : — 

“Scriptural  instruction  -from  seven  to  eight  o’clock, 
every  morning ; prayers  are  read  immediately  after,  and 
then  all  go  to  breakfast.  At  nine  o’clock  the  regular  school 
work  commences.  Consequently  no  day  boys  are  present 
at  the  Scripture  classes”? 

The  same  rules  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Church  Catechism,  adopted  at  Tipperary,  are 
also  adopted  at  all  the  other  schools. 

2911.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — You  believe  the  regu- 
lation, obliging  every  boy  to  read  the  Scriptures,  is  not 
enforced  ? — I believe  not. 

2912.  Is  there  any  security  against  its  being 
enforced? — None  whatever;  except  this,  that  if  the 
parent  of  any  Roman  Catholic  boy,  attending  one  of 
the  grammar  schools  complained,  that  he  was  coerced  to 
attend  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  or  Church  Cate- 
chism, I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  would  dis- 
approve of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

2913.  Have  you  inquired,  since  you  joined  the 
Board,  whether  this  rule  has  been  enforced  ? — There 
has  been  no  actual  inquiry  about  it,  but  we  are  quite 
aware  that  it  has  not  been  enforced. 
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2914.  And  its  non-enforcement  met  with  your 
approval  ? — It  has  not  met  with  our  disapproval. 

2915.  The  charter  provides  that  the  rules,  ordinances, 
and  statutes,  to  be  made  for  the  government  of  the 
schools,  must  not  be  contrary  to  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  or  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  which 
shall  be  in  force.  I suppose  you  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  understood  by  that,  has 
ceased  to  have  legal  existence  1 — Yes. 

2916.  That  being  so,  how  do  the  Governors,  at  the 
present  day,  construe  the  provision  that  your  ordinances 
and  statutes  must  not  be  contrary  to  any  ecclesiastical 
canon  or  statute  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — I have 
never  had  occasion  to  consider  the  question,  but  I 
should  say  this,  at  the  moment,  that  I should  equally 
read  what  was  analogous  from  the  pre-existing  system  in 
the  present,  and  I would  act  on  what  I found  was  analo- 
gous as  representing  what  was  required  by  the  charter. 

2917.  The  King  introduced  a provision  to  protect 
his  Church  in  Ireland  ; that  Church  has  ceased  to  be 
the  King’s  or  Queen’s : — under  these  circumstances 
do  you  think  that  the  provision,  introduced  by  the 
King,  can  be  held  to  exist  in  favour  of  the  disestablished 
Church  which  has  ceased  to  be  the  King’s  Church  in 
Ireland  ? — Probably  not  legally. 

291S.  Have  you,  since  the  disestablishment,  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  Protestant  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  diocese  for  your  new  schoolmasters  ? — There  have 
been  several  vacancies  in  my  time,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  any  approval  was  obtained.  It  may  have  been  an 
omission  on  our  part,  but  I think  it  has  not  been 
done. 

2919.  As  I understand,  you  have  done  everything 
to  infuse  a perfectly  fair  system,  in  dealing  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  these  schools  ? — I trust  we 
have.  I was  educated  myself  at  Mr.  Hamblin’s  school, 
in  Cork,  with  boys  of  all  religious  persuasions.  A 
great  number  of  boys  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
attended  the  school.  ¥e  all  got  on  remarkably  well 
together.  We  never  got  into  any  religious  disputes  or 
differences.  That  ls  a policy  I should  like,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  to  exist  in  the  schools  with  which  I am 
in  connexion. 

2920.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the 
question  whether  tlio  three  Roman  Catholic  boarders, 
whom  Mr.  Flynn  has  taken  to  Ennis,  read  the  Scrip- 
tures 1 — No ; because. Mr.  Flynn  has  been  very  recently 
appointed,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks 
that  ho  has  taken  possession  of  Ennis  school.  We 
would  not  think  of  enforcing  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Flynn  to  insist  on  these  boys  reading  the 
Scriptures  if  their  parents  object.  Much  as  we  value 
the  reading  to  all  who  listen  to  them,  we  would  not 
wish  to  enforce  it  on  those  who  do  not  wish  to  listen. 
I have  ascertained  that  a Roman  Catholic  boy,  educated 
in  our  Tipperary  school,  entered  college  from  it,  and 
got  a sizarship  and  an  exhibition. 

2921.  Was  he  educated  as  a boarder  or  a day  boy  ? 
— A day  boy. 

2922.  Having  regard  to  the  words  of  the  charter, 
which  are  held  to  make  these  institutions  Protestant — 
namely,  to  the  words  that— 

“ No  part  of  the  statutes,  or  rules,  or  . regulations,  shall  be 
contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  that  shall  be  then  in  force.” 

And  also  having  regard  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church;  would  you  consider  it  illegal  to  appoint  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  master  to  one  of  these  schools  1 — 
I think  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  charter. 

2923.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  not 
other  clauses'? — There  are.  I think  it  would  not  be 
m our  power  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  either  as 
headmaster  or  assistant — rso  far  as  we  appoint  assistant 
masters. 

2924.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiixessy. — I believe' the  appoint- 
l n cut  of  assistant  masters  is — -nominally  at  least — in  your 
nii  ids  ? — Only  as  to  one  usher.  The  charter  empowers 
the  Governors  to  appoint  one  usher.  What  has  been 
dpne— ^except  in  the  , case  of  Mr.  Howse,  the  senior 
assistant  at  Galway,  who  was  appointed  by  us  as  our 


usher,  and  is  paid  his  salary  direct — has  been  to  allow 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  .of  assistant  masters  to 
remain  entirely  with  the  head  masters,  without  any 
control  of  the  Board  over  them.  If  any  objection 
were  made  to  us,  or  if  we  became  aware  ourselves  of  any 
improper  appointment,  we  would  insist  on  exercising 
our  powers ; but,  if  nothing  of  that  kind  arises,  we 
leave  the  matter  with  the  head  masters.  Our  practice 
is  different  ■with  regard  to  Harcourt-street  school. 

2925.  Have  the  Government,  either  before  or  since 
your  connexion  with  the  Board,  attempted,  in  any  way, 
to  render  the  character  of  these  schools  less  sectarian  ? 
— They  have  never  interfered  with  these  schools  in 
any  way,  nor  have  they  the  power  to  do  so,  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

2926.  King  Charles  II.  altered  the  character  of  the 
schools  from  the  teaching  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to 
that  of  the  United  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 
There  has  been  no  such  attempt  made  since,  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  schools,  either  by  Parliament  or  by 
the  Crown,  to  your  knowledge? — No. 

2927.  Suppose  it  was  attempted  to  give  you  power 
to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  mast  era  in  these  schools, 
would  you  consider  that  a greater  departure  from  the 
intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  than  the  departure  in- 
sisted on  by  Charles  II.  ? — I really  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

292S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  does  not 
appear  that  that  was  a departure  at  all,  because  Erasmus 
Smith  was  alive  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 

2929.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiinessy. — Charles  II.  insisted 
on  having  the  masters  approved  of  by  the  archbishop 
or  bishop  1— Yes. 

2930.  By  the  very  people  to  whom  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  objected.  Suppose  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
Parliament  insisted,  not  on  compelling  you,  but  on 
giving  you  power,  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  masters 
as  well  as  Protestant  masters  in  the  schools,  would 
you  approve  of  such  a change  ? — No,  I would  not.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a Protestant  institution.  I am  a 
Protestant  myself,  and  I,  therefore,  desire  that  it  should 
be  maintained  in  the  same  religion  that  I myself  pro- 
fess, and  which  has  always  been  the  religion  on  which 
the  schools  have  been  worked. 

2931.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — Would  you  not  be 
glad,  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  to  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth  of  this  country  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  endowment  ? — Certainly. 

2932.  Would  not  the  number  of  pupils,  attending 
the  grammar  schools,  be  largely  increased,  if  further 
facilities  for  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  youth 
were  instituted  ? — I doubt  it  very  much,  because,  no 
doubt,  there  exists  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  a strong  prejudice  against  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  at  schools  under  the  control  of 
Protestant  masters  ; and  I doubt  very  much  that  many 
of  them  would  be  induced,  by  the  endowments  our 
schools  would  afford  them,  to  send  their  children  there 
to  be  educated. 

2933.  In  your  opinion  the  Board  are  by  law  pre- 
cluded from  changing  then  negative  attitude  for  one 
more  positively  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — I 
think  they  are,  so  far  as  I can-form  an  opinion  on  the 
abstract  question. 

2934.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  report  of  1857  ? — Yes. 

2935.  You  are  aware  that  the  original  document, 
mentioning  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  bears  date  at 
the  time  when  the  bishops  were  in  disgrace.  The 
charter  was  in  1669  : in  a letter  to  the  governors  in 
1682,  Erasmus  Smith  says : — 

“My  end  in  founding  ....  schools  was  to  propagate  the 
Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures There- 

fore it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  catechise  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  Primate  Usshers’s  Catechism,  and  expound 
the  same  unto  them,  which  I humbly  desire  may  be  ob- 
served, upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  (the  masters’) 
places.” 

You  observe  that  in  that  document,  after  the  restoration, 
he  referred  himself  to  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to 


The  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Yice-Chaa- 
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catecliise  tlie  children.  When  you  are  asked  whether 
it  is  contrary  to  law  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic 
masters,  do  you  understand  by  the  word  “ law  ” the 
desire  of  the  founder  ? — I do. 

2936.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  refer  to 
any  instance  in  which  an  application  has  ever  been  made 
to  Parliament,  to  violate  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
of  a charitable  institution  ? — I am  not.aware  of  any. 

2937.  Has  this  endowment  ever  received  property 
from  any  source  except  the  original  bounty  of  Erasmus 
Smith  ? — It  never  has. 

2938.  In  reference  to  another  passage  read  from  the 
report  of  1857— which  is  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners— Mr.  Stephens,  who  dissented,  after 
stating  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some 
other  of  the  recommendations,  said  : — 

“ From  the  foregoing  premises  I respectfully  submit — 
That  the  subject  of  providingsuperintendence  and  control  for 
the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  has  been  improperly  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  inasmuch  as 
their  recommendations  are  based  on  an  arbitrary  definition, 
and  not  on  a due  consideration  of  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  the  definition  being  so  framed  as  to  confiscate 
Church  and  Protestant  Endowments  for  purposes  to  which 
the  founders  were  directly  opposed  — and  that  solely 
on  account  of  their  liberality  in  admitting  Dissenters  and 

Roman  Catholics  into  their  seliools For  these  reasons 

I have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  dissent  from  the  report.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  vicious  in  principle,  bad  in  law,  and 
defective  in  not  making  adequate  provision  1 for  the  better 
regulating,  managing,  and  governing  of  the  Endowed 
Schools,  and  for  the  general  promotion  in  connection  with 
such  schools,  of  Academical  Education  in  Ireland.” 

So  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion 
from  the  documents  of  Erasmus  Smith,  do  you 
consider  that  it  would  be  beside  his  intentions  if  it 
ceased  to  be  aProtestant  endowment? — I think  it  would. 

2939.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  a regular 
scale  of  charges  for  boarders? — Yes;  the  charge  at 
Drogheda  is  £52  a year  with  certain  extras.  There  is 
a reduction  to  brothers,  or  in  the  case  of  clergymen’s 
sons ; and  for  day  boys  at  the  classical  side  £12  a year, 
and  at  the  commercial  side  £6.  In  Galway  £54  a 
year  for  boarders,  and  for  day  boys  £7  10s.  0 d.  for 
English  and  Mathematics,  and  one  modern  language ; 
and  £1  10s.  0 d.  each  for  any  other  languages.  In 
Tipperary  the  charge  for  boarders  is  £52  10s.  0(7 ; 
the  charge  for  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  for  day  boys 
is  £8.  In  Ennis  the  charge  for  boarders  is  £60  ; and 
for  English  and  Mathematics  for  day  boys  £6.  There 
are  also  certain  extras,  such  as  French,  German,  and 
Drawing.  We  do  not  interfere,  except  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  masters  from  making  any  undue  increase. 
If  any  alteration  is  made,  we  expect  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  us.  I do  not  know,  however,  whether 
any  rule  is  extant  on  the  subject. 

2940.  Do  you  give  the  children  of  the  tenantry  on  the 
school  estates  any  facilities  for  education? — We  never 
had  an  application  from  them  for  any  of  our  grammar’ 
schools. 

2941.  I suppose  the  tenantry  are  principally 
Catholics  ? — The  great  majority  are. 

2942.  And  therefore  it  is  not  quite  possible  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  founder  in  that  respect  ? — 
I think  not  possible. 

2943.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  rights  under 
the  charter  ?— They  have  clearly. 

2944.  There  are  only  two  places  where  the  right  could 
be  of  any  use,  namely,'. in  Tipperary  and  Galway.  Is  not 
a good  deal  of  the  property  in  Galway  held  by  persons 
of  the  better  class? — The  majority  of  the  tenants  have 
good  interests.  They  hold  villa  residences  of  which 
they  have  forty-one  years’  leases ; I do  not  think  any 
of  that  class  would  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  sons  as  free  pupils.  And  as 
to  Tipperary,  there  are  other  schools  now  so  con- 
veniently situated,  that  I do  not  think  they  would 
choose  ours. 

2945.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  tenants  were 
aware  they  could  get  an  education  for  their  children 
for  nothing,  they  would  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  it 


rather  than  have  to  pay  for  it? — I think  they  wbuld, 
but  they  can  get  more  suitable  education  now  for 
nothing  at  the  national  schools.  The  present  facilities 
for  education  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  indeed,  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  his 
schools  has  been  entirely  done  away  with  by  affording 
facilities  for  national  education. 

2946.  Chairman. — You  have  now  this  Harcourt- 
street  school  which  did  not  exist  in  1857  ? — Yes ; in 
the  report  of  1857  it  is  stated  that  Erasmus  Smith’s 
son,  Samuel  Smith,  conceived  the  project — if  the  rents 
of  his  father’s  estates,  assigned  to  the  trustees,  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose — that  they  should  be  applied 
to  an  academical  institution  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
That  was  still  further  considered  in  1709,  when  it 
appeal’s  that  a Bill  was  actually  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Governors  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that 
intention,  but  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  and 
so  remained  until  1862,  when  it  occurred  to  the 
Governors  that  as  they  had  a considerable  surplus 
for  educational  purposes,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  a first  class  school  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
The  model  taken  was  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh. 
The  matter  was  long  considered;  great  difficulties 
presented  themselves ; in  the  first  place,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  which  directs  the  application 
of  our  surplus,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  foundation 
of  one  or  more  English  schools.  An  English  school 
would  not  answer  the  requirements  of  a city  like 
Dublin,  where  a school,  to  be  successful,  should  he 
much  more  akin  to  a grammar  school.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  that  this  school  should  be  established  con- 
sisting of  two  sides,  one  for  all  the  parts  of  education 
that  could  fairly  be  considei-ed  within  the  limits  of  an 
English  school,  carrying  that  education  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, tobeprovided  for  out  of  thefundsof  Erasmus 
Smith’s  foundation,  and  then  the  treasurer’s  poundage, 
which  comes  to  between  £250  and  £300  a year,  and 
the  pupils’  fees  could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  grammar  or  classical  side  of  the  school.  Ac- 
cordingly that  plan  was  can-iecl  out.  This  house  was 
purchased  in  1868  for  £4,000,  subject  to  a small  head 
rent,  and  an  expenditureof  about£3,400  was  made  upon 
building  a school-room,  and  adapting  the  wing  as  a 
school  for  300  boys,  with  class-room,  school-room,  and 
all  the  necessary  changes.  In  addition  to  that  we 
furnished  the  house  for  the  head  master,  which 
brought  up  our  entire  expenditure  upon  this  school 
to  £7,795.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  that  amount  we 
sold  out  £5,000  Government  Stock,  the  proceeds  of 
which  left  a deficiency  of  over  £3,200,  which  we  paid 
out  of  income.  W e then  resolved  to  appoint  a first  class 
head  master,  at  a salary  of  £400  a year  with  this  fine 
house — with  the  exception  of  this  room  and  the  room 
over-head,  and  the  two  front  offices — as  a residence, 
which  we  furnished  for  him.  We  also  undertook 
that  he  should  receive  a capitation  fee  of  £1  10s. 
for  every  boy  over  200.  Advertisements  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  a great  many  candidates 
applied.  The  gentleman  elected  was  a Cambridge 
man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creswell,  who  is  now  leav- 
ing us.  He  has  continued  head  master  up  to  the 
present. 

2947.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Can  the  head  master 
take  boarders? — No;  he  was  expressly  precluded  from 
taking  boarders.  We  appointed  a staff  of  assistant 
masters,  the  best  that  could  be  procured.  To  the 
senior  assistant  master  Mr.  Forster,  we  paid  £250  a 
year ; he  was  a gold  medallist  in  Trinity  College.  We 
also  paid  £200  a year  to  our  senior  classical  master, 
also  a distinguished  university  classical  man.  To  our 
third  master  we  paid  £140  a yeai-,  to  our  fourth  £115 
a year,  and  to  our  fifth  £110  a year. 

2948.  What  were  they? — They  are  classical  and 
science  teachers  combined,  for  the  younger  classes.  The 
senior  classes  are  taught  by  the  head  master  and  the 
first  and  second  assistants.  The  three  other  assistant 
masters  teach  the  boys  in  the  j unior  forms.  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  a modem  languages  master,  Mr.  Oscar 
Krahmer,  to  whom  we  pay  £100  a year  for  teaching 
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French  and  German.  "We  have  also  a drawing  master 
who  gets  £40  a year.  The  entire  amount  of  thepayments 
to  our  staff  of  masters  comes  to  nearly  £1,400  a year. 
We  have  twenty  free  boys  in  the  school,  which  num- 
ber is  always  full : they  are  elected  half  yearly  by  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  school  has  not  been  as  great 
a success  as  I think  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  never  much  exceeded  1 30,  including 
the  free  boys.  The  Governors  contemplated  that  the 
attendance  should  be  at  least  300.  We  have  an 
annual  examination,  which  is  held  by  practical  scholars, 
fellows  of  college  and  others,  who  are  accustomed  to 
examinations.  They  get  ten  guineas  for  each  examin- 
ation, and  are  employed  each  summer  before  vacation. 
There  is  £40  given  in  books,  as  prizes  to  the  boys. 

. 2949.  Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  competit  on  in 
Dublin,  in  the  class  of  secondary  schools  ? — I believe 
there  is  considerable  competition,  but  we  thought, 
that,  considering  the  advantages  given  in  this  school, 
we  should  not  have  been  at  a loss  by  it. 

2950.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
charges  for  boys  attending  the  school  ? — Our  original 
prospectus,  published  in  1870,  stated  : — 

“ Fees  for  the  general  course  will  be  £7  per  annum,  two 
or  more  brothers  to  be  received  at  £6  per  annum  each, 
together  with  a matriculation  fee  of  5s.  to  the  library  fund. 
For  the  several  optional  courses Latin  and  Greek  £3  ; 
French  and  German  £2;  advanced  mathematics  £3;  en- 
gineering £4  ; natural  science  £2  ; drawing  £3.” 

The  genera]  course  includes  trigonometry,  algebra,  and 
the  ordinary  elementary  subjects  of  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  geography. 

2951.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  would  a boy 
have  to  pay  for  an  education  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
modern  languages,  and  physical  science? — If  a boy 
wants  an  education  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  advanced  mathematics,  he  will  have  to  pay  £15 
a year.  Without  advanced  mathematics  one  could 
have  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  two  modern 
languages,  and  elementary  mathematics,  for  £12  a year. 

2952.  The  higher  mathematics  would  be  too  much 
advanced  for  a young  boy  ? — Quite  so. 

2953.  Do  you  know  what  the  charges  ax-e  in  the 
high  school  at  Edinburgh  ? — I cannot  say. 

2954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  any 
references  on  that  subject,  we  would  be  anxious  to 
have  them?— A collection  of  the  pi-ospectuses  was  ob- 
tained, at  the  time  of  , the  foundation  of  this  school, 
from  the  high  school,  Edinburgh,  and  a very  important 
one  from  M anchester.  I was  not  a G ovemor  at  the  time. 
The  then  Governors  calculated  the  scale  of  charges, 
which  has  been  since  considerably  modified,  and  very 
much  reduced.  The  original  aiTangement  not  having 
worked  as  well  as  was  desired,  a minute  was  made  by 
the  Board  on  the  11th  March,  1873,  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  school  should  be  carried  on,  viz. : — The 
authority  of  parents  to  be  i-estricted  to  deciding 
whether  a boy  is  to  learn  classics,  including  Gx-eek  and 
Latin,  composition,  and  the  elements  of  one  modem 
language.  Each  boy,  if  learning  classics,  to  study  the 
full  course,  unless  in  case  of  special  application,  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  Boai-d  of  Governors.  Each 
assistant-master  to  be  employed,  unless  in  case  of 
emergency,  on  a special  subject.  On  the  19th  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  the  consideration  of  the  position  of  this 
school  was  referred  to  the  Schools  Committee,  with 
directions  to  them  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  paying  pupils,  and  of  the 
large  amount  due  in  respect  of  the  school  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Governors,  and  to  suggest  any  remedies 
that  might  occur  to  them. 

2955.  It  was  not  a case  of  slow  increase,  but  the 
number  had  been  larger  and  had  diminished  ? — It  had 
slightly  fallen  off  at  this  time.  On  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  a report  was  made  by  the  Schools  Com- 
mittee, and  alterations  recommended,  which  were 
afterwards  canned  out.  This  further  report  was  also 
made  : — 

‘‘  Your  Committee  having  carefully  considered  the  subject 
ol  tlie  Harcourt-street  school  referred  to  them  by  order  of 


the  Governoi-s  of  the  5tli  day  of  March,  1875,  repox-t  as  April  9, 1S70. 
follows: — 1.  They  recommend  that  the  school  shall  consist  . 

of  a lower  and  an  upper  division,  the  former  to  comprise  the  “ L:'*'  I,  ‘ 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  of  the  present  school,  and  the  latter  cejior‘Ce'  lan' 
the  classes  above  these.  2.  That  in  the  lower  division  of 
the  school  there  shall  be  one  general  course  of  instruction 
for  all  the  pupils,  which  shall  comprise  a sound  and  suitable 
English  education,  and  such  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  and  elementary  mathematics,  as  the  head  master 
shall  appoint,  and  with  a discretionary  power  in  him  to  ex- 
empt any  pupil  from  learning  any  one  or  more  particular 
branch,  if  special  circumstances  shall  render  this  desirable. 

3.  That  in  tlie  Upper  division  of  the  school  shall  be  a Horded 
an  advanced  course  of  English  education,  and  also  full  and 
efficient  courses  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  advanced 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  French,  and  German;  the 
English  educational  coux-se  to  be  compulsory  upon  all  the 
pupils  of  this  division ; but  the  other  courses  to  be  optional. 

That  arrangements  be  made  by  the  head  master  to  enable 
such  of  the  pupils  in  this  division  as  desire  to  fit  themselves 
for  commercial  or  other  pursuits  not  requiring  a high  classi- 
cal or  mathematical  education,  to  obtain  special  instruction 
in  book-keeping  and  other  suitable  subjects.  4.  That  the 
regulation  of  the  time  table,  tlie  arrangement  of  classes,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  in  the  control  and  discre- 
tion of  the  head  master,  subject  only  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : — (a.)  That  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  this 
school  has  been  founded  be  maintained,  viz. : — That  the 
primary  object  of  the  instruction  given  be  to  impart  a sound 
and  comprehensive  English  education  to  every  pupil.” 

There  then  follow  a number  of  conseqxxential  arrange- 
ments, after  which  comes  the  scale  of  fees,  viz.  : — 

_ “ That  for  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  school,  and  for  the  English  course  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  school,  there  shall  be  charged  a single  fee  of 
■£l  15s.  a quarter  for  each  pupil,  subject  to  a reduction  of 
5s.  each  per  quarter  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  brothers. 

I hat  the  following  shall  be  the  fees  per  quarter  for  the  op- 
tional courses  in  the  upper  division  if  taken  separately,  viz. : 

— For  Greek  and  Latin,  or  either,  15s.;  for  advanced 
mathematics,  10s.  ; for  natural  sciences,  10s.  ; for  French, 

7s.  0 (l.  ; for  German,  7s.  6 d In  the  upper  division  of  the 
school  for  such  pupils  as  desire  to  take,  in  addition  to  the 
English  course,  a full  course  of  Gretk,  Latin,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  there  shall  be  a single 
fee  of  £3  per  quarter  charged  for  all  these  subjects,  for 
such  as  desire,  in  addition  to  the  English,  to  take  a full 
course  of  advanced  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  French* 

German,  book-keeping,  and  other  commercial  instruction, 
there  shall  be  charged  a like  single  fee  of  £3  per  quarter. 

Drawing  shall  in  all  cases  be  optional,  and  at  an  extra  fee 
of  10s.  per  quarter.” 

2956.  Lord  R Churchill.— Are  there,  in  Har- 
court-street school,  pupils  of  both  religious  denomina- 
tions ? — Several,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

2957.  Is  there  a large ntimber  of  Roman  Catholics? 

— Not  lax-ge ; they  only  bear  a small  pi-oportion  to  the 
number  of  Protestants. 

2958.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — As  to  the  fees  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paper  you  read,  are  the  £3  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  all  the  other  fees  for  optional  coiu-ses, 
in  addition  to  the  £7  ? — Yes. 

2959.  Then  it  would  be  about  £19  per  annum  if 
a boy  were  educated  in  every  branch  ? — No  ; £12  for 
everything.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Schools  Com- 
mittee, of  the  15th  December,  1874  : — 

“The  Head  Master  has  frequently  complained  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  framing  a suitable  time-table  for 
the  several  classes;  and  he  attributes  those  difficulties  to 
the  system  of  optional  courses,  which  prevents  the  classes 
being  kept  together.  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that 
those  difficulties  might,  with  a little  systematic  exertion,  be 
much  reduced,  but  still  they  find  that,  under  the  present  regu- 
'ations,  prescribed  by  the  Governors,  they  cannot  be  wholly 
got  over.  The  leading  principles  on  which  the  school  was 
founded  render  it  necessary  that  optional  courses  should  be 
part  of  its  system ; and  the  Committee  would  not  recom- 
mend, even.if  it  were  open  to  do  so,  that  they  should  be 
either  dispensed  with  or  made  compulsory.  They  have, 
however,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  system  may 
in  this  respect,  be  modified  with  advantage.  They  recom- 
mend that  all  the  instruction  afforded  up  to  a certain 
standing  in  the  school  should  be  compulsory;  that  in  the 
very  junior  classes  it  should  be  confined  to  an  elementary 
English  education,  as  at  present,  and  as  it  must  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  ; that  in  the  next  class  the  rudiments  of 
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. Latin  should  be  taught  to  all,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  suitable  ; .English  instruction;  that  in  the  next  class 
instruction  in  Latin  should  be  proceeded  with,  in  addition 
as  before,  and  also  that  French  should  be  commenced ; and 
that  no  additional  charge  should  be  made  for  such  instruc- 
tion. These  three  grades  will,  on  the  average,  cover  three 
years’  attendance,  and  will  bring  the  boys  to  in  or  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Afterthis  the  education  afforded  may 
fairly  branch  off  into  two  great  divisions ; one  for  boys 
desirous  of  continuing  their  classical  instruction  and  fitting 
themselves  for  cpllege,  or  for  pursuits  for  which  such 
instruction  is  necessary,  and  which  should,  of  course,  be 
combined  with  continued  education  in  English,  and  also 
may  be  combined  with  advanced  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  and  modern  languages,  or  any  of  these  subjects. 
The  other  great  division  should  consist  of  boys  intended  for 
business,  or  for  pursuits  not  requiring  a high  classical 
education.  They  may  be  permitted,  and  indeed  should,  in 
general,  be  required,  to  give  up  instruction  in  Latin,  and 
confine  themselves  to  modern  languages,  English,  and  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  This  system  prevails, 
and  is  successful,  in  many  of  the  large  English  schools.. 
Drawing  should,  in  all  cases,  be  optional,  but  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  other  subjects.  From  the  first 
three  classes  upwards  the  extra  charges  for  optional  subjects, 
as  specified  in  the  present  prospectus,  should  continue  to  be 

The  present  table  of  fees  is,  for  the  general  course, 
£1  15s.  per  quarter,  with  a reduction  for  two  or  more 
brothers.  Full  course,  including  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
advanced  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  £3  per 
quarter. 

2960.  That  does  not  include  modern  languages  1 — 
No.  With  the  exception  of  French  and  German,  all 
the  subj  ects  are  taugkt.for  £12  a year.  There  are  many 
who  want  the  £7  education,  and,  in  addition,  will  take 
Latin  and  Greek;  they  will  have  to  pay  £10.  Those 
taking  advanced  mathematics,  in  addition  to  the 
English  course,  have  to  pay  £9.  The  charge  is  £1 
10s.  a year  for  each  modern  language,  and  for  drawing 
10s.  a quarter. 

2961.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  head- 
mastership  is  about  being  vacant.  What  course  have 
you  taken  with  regard  to  filling  it  up  ? — We  . have 
advertised. 

2962.  From  what  area  have  you  invited  competition? 
— From  all  the  Universities.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  each  candidate  must  have  a University  degree. 

2963.  Have  your  Board  considered  at  all,  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  public  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
institution  to  the  full  extent  ? — I entertain  an  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

- 2964.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  that? — I 
really  think  that  though  Dr.  Ores  well  is  a very  admi- 
rable head  master,  he  has  failed  to  get  up  the  school  to 
the  extent  that  he  ought. 

2965.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I was  about  to 
invite  your  attention  to  very  strong  evidence  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  in  which  they  appear  practi- 
cally to  have  agreed,  that,  in  this  country,  wherever  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to-  place  an  Irish  school 
under  an  English  master  it  has  failed  ? — I am  afraid 
that  the  same  cause  has  existed- here. 

2966.  I understood  you  to  say  that  Dr.  Creswell 
is  a graduate  of  Cambridge  ? — That  is  so.  He  is  a 
good  master,  a good  scholar,  a good  teacher, . and  a 
thoroughly  upright  man,;  the  boys  like  him  very  : well, 
The  only  complaints  ever  made  to  us  were  as  to  mere 
faults  of  manner — nothing  else; 

2967.  Does  any  other  cause  suggest  itself?: — Nothing 
whatever.  We  have  investigated  the  question  to  the  uV 
most  of  our  power,  and  we  ar  e unable  to  assign  any  .other 
cause  for  the  school  not  being  more  numerously  attended.. 

2968.  Lord  . R.  Churchill. — Has  Dr.  Creswell.  had; 
disagreements  with  the  Boai-d?^-Nothing  that.  I can; 
call  disagreements;  . . ■■■> 

■ 2969.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
you  to  say  that  you  have  devoted  the  Treasurer’s 
poundage  to  this-  school  ?- — Yes,  altogether. 

2970.  In  the  printed  .accounts  for.  the  year  .ending, 
1st  May,  1875,  I .find,. these:. charges “ l£arcourt-,. 
street  school,  £844;,  1**.;  .house  ,4q,:  Harcourt-street,. 
£280  18s.  2f?.”  Lamderstand:  the  house  is  practically 


the  residence  ' of  tlie  master  ‘U— The  whole  house  is 
available  for  the  residence  of  the  master ; but  the  present 
master  is  an  unmarried  man,  .and  therefore  does  not 
require,  so;  much  .room.  This  room,  which  is  used  for 
the  drawing  class,  and  the  room  overhead,  which  is  the 
ordinary  Board-room,  are  excepted. 

2971.  What  has  the  expenditure  on  Harcourt-street 

school  been?— In  1874  there  was  received  for  fees 
(130  pupils)  £94.6  3s.  8 d.,  and  in  addition  the  Gover- 
nors had  to  pay  £749  11s.  10c?.  In  1875  (135  pupils) 
fees  produced  £943  13s.  Ad.,  and  the  Governors  had 
to.  pay.  £7.88  8s.  3c?.  In  1876  (140  pupils)  fees  pro- 
duced £1,037  12s.  2c?.,  and  the  Governors  had  to 
pay  £544  6s.  7c?.  In  1877  (128  pupils)  fees  produced 
£1,043  8s.  lc?.,  and  the  Governoi-s  had  to  pay  £583 
5s.  5c?.  In  1878  (128  pupils)  fees  £975  11s.  6c?.,  and 
the  Governors  had  to  pay  £601  15s  2c?. 

. 2972.  How  is  it  that  separate  items  appear  in  the 
accounts  for  Harcourt-street  school,  and  for  40  Harcourt- 
street?- — The  expenses  of  the  house,  such  as  rent' 
taxes,  &c.,  which  are  very  heavy,  are  not  charged  to 
Harcourt-street  school  in  the  accounts.  There  is  also 
a porter  kept  here,  whose  salary  is  not  charged  .to  the 
school  account.. 

2973.  You  told  me  that  in  1878  £975  11s.  6c?.  was 
received  in  fees  and  £601  15s.  2c?.  was  the  additional 
expense  of  this  school . to  the  Board.  In  the  annual 
printed  account  Harcourt-street  school  is  put  down 
for  £763  5s.  3c?.,  omitting  the  house  altogether,  and 
besides  that  there  is  transferred  to  the  Treasurer's 
poundage  fund  £260  10s.  9c?.?- — The  best  way  to  ex- 
plain about  the  Treasurer’s  poundage  fees  would  be  to 
have  the  account  in  the  ledger  submitted  to  you.  The 
actual  transaction  of  taking  money  from  that  account 
for  payment  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Harcourt-street 
school  accounts  has  never  passed  through  the  books, 
and  the  Treasurer’s  poundage  goes  on,  to  the  present 
time,  without  any  apparent  appropriation.  The  reason 
of  the  discrepancy  in  the  amounts  is  that  the  accounts 
are  brought  down  to  different  periods.  The  account 
showing  £763  5s.  3c?.  is  for  our  financial  year  ending 
1st  May.  The  Bursar’s  account  of  the  school  expenses 
is  brought  down  to  December  in  that  year,  and  more- 
over any  sums  paid  otherwise  than  through  the  Bursar, 
such  as  fees  for  Examinations,  &e.,  are  not  included 
in  the  figures  I gave  you. 

- 2974.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  school? — The 
Harcourt-street  school  costs  about  £1,500  a. year,  in- 
cluding the  fees  received  from  pupils. 

2975.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — But  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  do  not  charge  the  rent  and  taxes  against 
it? — No.  They  are  charged  in  a separate  account. 

297  6.  Then  you  do  not  include  eitlier.in  the  expense 
of  the  school  1—We  do  not. 

2977.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — , As  it  stands  on 
the  books  the  expenditure,  shown  under  the  head  of 
Harcourt-street  school,  would -be  on  the.  assumption 
that  Harcourt-street  school  owned  the  house  and  paid 
neither  rent  nor  taxes? — We  never  charged  the  school 
with  either  rent  or  taxes  : we  have  taken  that  pn  our. 
own  funds  irrespective  of  the  school  altogether. 

2978.  Then  to  arrive  at  the  real  cost  of  the  Bar- 
court-street  school  it  would  be  necessary  to  add.  to  the 
actual . outlay,  the  interest,  on  the  £7,0.00  or.  £8,000 
expended  upon  the  undertaking? — That, is;  so. 

2979.  From  what  class  of  life  are  the  free  boys  in. 

Harcourt-street . school  drawn  ? — A-great  many  from, 
the  smaller  pr  middle-class.shopkeepers...  .Some.are  the 
children  .oi  assistants  in  shops,  some  of  conducting 
clerks  to.  solicitors,  and  some  of  persons,  who  have  seen 
better  days,  but  are  not  now  able,  to  pay  for  them 
children’s,  education.  , ■ 

. .2980.  -Do  you.  limit,  them  as  to  locality  ?— - No,  not 
at  all.  .. ..  - 

2981.  Mr.  -Q’Shaughnessy.— As.  to  age.'L-Tlie  free 

boys,  must  be,  at  the  date,  of  admission,  between  ten: 
and- -thirteen,  .years  of.  age • • 

2982.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  adver- 
tise; the  existence.; of;  she  .vapaneies.fpr  the, Jree  places  ? 
-Wxes;  always ; about  a month  beforeMie  elections; 
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• 2983.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  free  boys  at  the 
school1? — For  five  years. 

2984.  Do  the  Governors  see  the  boys  before  they 
are  admitted  as  free  pupils  ? — The  boys  must  always 
attend.  Our  Course  is  this  : the  elections  take  place 
iu  the  months  of  J une  and  December.  Advertisements 
are  inserted  in  the  Dublin  newspapers,  stating  that 
there  are  so  many  free  places,  to  be  given  away 
by  the  Governors,  on  a certain  day,  and  directing 
applicants  to  send  in  on  a printed  form,  to  the 
Registrar,  before  a given  day,  the  particulars  of  their 
case.  The  form  contains  a number  of  queries  : — Is 
the  father  of  the  boy  seeking  free  admission  living  ; 
if  not,  who  has  applied  on  his  behalf ; the  name 
of  the  applicant,  Ms  profession  or  calling ; name  of 
the  boy,  his  age,  circumstances  of  his  parents  or 
guardians,  and  a reference  to  some  person  of  known 
respectability  and  position  in  the  locality,  &c.  With 
these  forms  are  sent  in  any  recommendations  the 
applicants  can  procure.  They  are  then  laid  before 
the  Standing  Committee,  who  go  through'  the  list, 
eliminating  those  they  do  not  think  deserving.  The 
revised  list  is  submitted,  with  all  the  papers,  to 
the  Governors,  who  proceed  to  hold  an  election  to  fill 
the  number  of  vacancies  existing.  The  Board  go  into 
the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  boys, 
who  are  examined  separately  on  the  day  of  election. 

2985.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  competition  ? 
— There  are  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  candi- 
dates for  four  or  five  places.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  has  so  happened  that  we  have  had  only  the  exact 
number,  and  all  who  were  eligible  got  in. 

2986.  Is  there  any  reference, in  the  application  form, 
to  religious  persuasion  ? — None  whatever. 

2987.  Have  you  had  many  applications  except 
from  Protestants  ? — We  have  had  many  applications — 
I do  not  think  many  from  Roman  Catholics. 

2988.  Are  there  any  free  Roman  Catholics  now  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  are. 

2989.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  there  ever  been 
any  free  Roman  Catholics  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  1—1  cannot  say,  but  I will  ascertain. 

2990.  Has  there  been  canvassing  of  the  Gover- 
nors 1 — -A  great  deal  too  much.  Dr.  Creswell 
recommended  that  those  places  should  be  awarded  by 
competitive  examination ; but  my  opinion  is  entirely 
opposed  to  that.  It  is  better  to  ascertain  what  the 
more  deserving  cases  are,  and  who  are  the  people 
requiring  assistance.  I think  competitive  examina- 
tions have  been  overdone  in  every  branch. 

2991.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  free  boys,  after  they  have  been  elected  1 
— Always;  the  head  master  reports  on  them  every 
half-year.  Several  have  been  struck  off  through  in- 
attention and  idleness. 

2992.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  incapacity  to  pay 
is  the  main  point  considered  at  the  election? — It  is. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  a great  charity  to 
admit  boys  to  a school  like  this — for  example,  the 
children  of  those  who  have  seen  better  days. 

2993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  the  number 
of  eligible  cases  far  exceeded  the  vacancies  1 — It  has. 
To  meet  that,  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Gover- 
nors as  to  free  boys— 

“That  the  number  should  not  be  strictly  limited  to 
twenty,  and  that  if  any  particularly  pressing  case  appeared, 
the  Governors  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  him,  although  the 
number  of  twenty  was  filled  up.’’ 

2994.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  that  power  of 
exceeding  the  number  of  twenty  been  made  use  of  ? — It 
has  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

2995.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  restriction  on  the 
head  master  having  boarders,  provided  he  does  not 
.utilize  the  house  1 — There  is  an  actual  prohibition 
against  liis  having  boarders  at  all.  That  opinion  was 
very  strongly  entertained  by  my  predecessor,  on  these 
grounds  : if  a limited  number  of  boarders  were  intro- 
duced it  might  lead  to  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
them,  as  being  much  more  profitable  to  the  master. 
And  it  would  not  be  desirable  in  a school  like  this, 
intended  to  be  a day  school,  to  introduce  boarders. 


Very  recently,  ' wheii  arranging  • the  terms ' for  the.  April  o.  1879! 
election  of  the  new- head  master,  the  majority  of  the  TheKtTEon 
Board  were  in  favour  of  having  no  alteration  made  in  the  Vice-Chan-  ■ 
the  ride  on  this  point.  ....  ccllor. 

2996.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do.  you  hold 
tMs  house  in  perpetuity  1 — We  , bought  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son’s interest.  He  was  the  owner : either  in  fee-farm  ■ 
or  for  a long  term  of  years. 

2997.  Chairman. — Why  should;  the  total  emolu-r 
ments  of  the  master,  in  such  a.-school  a.s  this,  depend  on ; 
the  number  of  boys,  a practice  widely  does  not  seem,  to 
exist  in  any  of  the  grammar  schools? — This  being  en- 
tirely a day  school,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  have  as  many  pupils  as. 
possible.  We  fixed  150  as  the  number  which  was  to 
be  covered  by  the  salary  of  £400  a year,  and  if  the 
master  could  raise  the  numbers  above  that  he  was  to  ■ 
be  a participator,  with  the  Governors,  in  the  profits, 
by  getting  a per-centage  on  the  amount  of  money 
received,  and  in  that  way  we  gave  him  a direct  interest 
in  the  number  in  the  school.  We  started  on  that 
system,  but  found  it  did  not  work.  The  boys  never 
came  up  to  the  number  at  which  capitation  fees  woidd 
commence,  and  so  we  adopted — entirely  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  master — a new  system — namely,  to 
reduce  the  salary  to  £200  a year,  and  to  give  a capita- 
tion allowance  on  every  boy  in  the  school,  including 
the  free  boys,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difference 
between  one  set  of  boys  and  the  other.  We  found, 
however,  that  that  plan  never  brought  the  salary  up 
to  what  it  had  been  before.  Instead  of  the  £200  a 
year  we  took  off,  the  capitation  fees  only  amounted  to 
about  £196  or  to  £198  a year. 

2998.  Would  not  the  same  arrangement  infuse  more 
life  into  the  grammar  schools  7 — The  master  of  each 
grammar  school  has  a very  great  and  direct  profit  out 
of  his  boarders.  He  gets  the  whole  of  the  fees. 

2999.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  arrangement 
do  you  contemplate  now  ? — We  intend  to  start  with  a 
salary  of  £400  a year,  and  to  give  a capitation  fee  of 
£2  a head  on  every  boy  over  150.  . 

3000.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  the  adver- 
tisement attracted  men  of  the  highest  University 
distinctions? — No  doubt  of  it.  Applications  have  been 
received  from  England,  and  from  all.  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  difficulty  will  be  to  select,  so  many  are  so  good. 

3001.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  the  school  being  carried  on 
at  present? — Yes;  but  these  are  the  Easter  holidays. 

We  have  a large  class  going  up  for  the  intermediate 
education  examinations. 

3002.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.- — The  regulations  re- 
quire that  the  school  should  be  opened  with  prayer, 
and  every  boy  is  expected,  by  those  regulations,  to  be 
present  at  prayers.  You  have  had  Roman  Catholic 
boys  in  the  school  ? — Several. 

3003.  Have  they  made  any  complaint  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — No ; the  way  that  was  arranged  was,  that  any 
boy,  whose  parents  objected,  was  not  required  to  come 
in  irntil  prayers  were  over. 

. 3004.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  make  the 
regulation,  and  if  the  parent  does  not  object  you  enforce 
it  against  the  boy  ? — Quite  so. 

3005.  You  have  a school  in  Great  Brunswiclc-street  ? 

— Yes ; an  excellent  school.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Lombard-street  school.  It  is  more  of  a commercial 
school  than  the  Har court-street  school,  and  the  terms 
are  much  lower.  Mr.  Porte,  the  master,  is,  a very 
excellent  teacher. 

3006. '  Lord  R.  Churchill. — 'What  was  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  that  school  ? — 1811. 

3007.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Gray’s  Report?—  He  does  not  inspect 
it,  but  Mr.  Rudkin  does.  We  have  a number  of 
free  boys  in  that  school  also,  and  their  election  takes 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
as  that  for  the  Harcourt-street-school.  It  very  often 
happens  that  boys  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
getting  into  Harcourt-street  school  have  been  placed 
by  us  in  the  Brunswick-street  school. 

3008.  That  school  was  reported  on,  in  1857,  as' being 
very  satisfactory  ? — I can  say  the  same  of  it  now.  On 
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April «,  1879.  the  22nd  December,  1S75,  the  Board  resolved  that 
The  Rt.  lion  arrangements  be  made  with  the  master  to  receive  a 
the  Vice-Chan-  number  of  free  boys,  not  exceeding  ten,  for  whom  the 
cellar.  Governors  would  pay,  at  the  rate  of  £5  a year  each. 

We  found  that  so  beneficial,  and  so  much  sought  after 
by  the  lower  middle  classes,  that  we  thought  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  increase  the  number  of  free  boys 
in  that  school,  and  on  the  21st  April,  1876,  when  the 
matter  was  again  before  us,  Mr.  Porte  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  the  addition  to  the  number  of  free  pupils, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  raise  his  salary  still 
further,  by  making  it  .£100  a year.  The  Governors 
accepted  his  proposal,  and  raised  his  salary  to  £100  a 
year,  on  the  terms  of  their  having  the  right  to  nominate 
five  additional  free  pupils. 

3009.  What  numbex-s  attend  that  school  now? — 
'The  report  by  Mr.  Rudkin  of  the  inspection  made  in 


January,  1879,  stated  the  numbex-s  on  the  roll  to  be 
sixty-five,  of  whom  fifteen  were  free  pupils ; thex-e  were 
fifty- two  px-esent  at  the  inspection. 

3010.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  number  would 
the  school  accommodate  ? — Between  eighty  and  ninety. 

3011.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  repair 
that  house? — Wc  do ; we  expended  £300  on  it  within 
the  last  three  years. 

301 2.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  are  the  charges 
made  by  the  master  to  the  paying  pupils  in  that  school  ? 
— £4  a year,  which  I believe  covers  everything. 

3013.  Mx\  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  the  same  regula- 
tions as  to  religious  duties,  and  the  same  forbearance 
as  to  Roman  Catholics  exist  thex-e? — Thex-e  are  no 
actual  i-ules  in  force  thex-e  as  to  i-eligious  instruction. 

3014.  Or  as  to  prayer? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

[Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11  o’clock  a.m.] 


Apriii 0,1879.  EIGHTH  DAY— THURS D AY,  APRIL  10,  1879  ; 11  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  40,  Harcourt-stx-eet,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.,  and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


The  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 


The  Right  Honorable  the  Yice- 

3015.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  1857  there  were 
sixty-one  pupils  on  the  roll  at  Drogheda  school,  and 
at  present  there  are  only  twenty-thx-ee ; what  is  the 
explanation  of  the  falling  oft  in  numbers  ? — I forget 
who  was  master  of  Drogheda  school  in  1857,  but  Mr. 
Whitty,  who  was  appointed  master  in  1871,  had  a 
very  good  school  there,  and  he,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  was  the  head  master  of  Ennis  school,  was 
transferred  to  that  school  in  the  month  of  October, 
1877,  and  he  took  with  him  the  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  from  Drogheda.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Chambex-s,  and  Mr.  Aldhouse  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  head  mastership  of  Drogheda  school.  He  had 
to  begin  the  work  over  again,  and  to  make  a school  for 
himself.  That  is  the  principal  x-eason  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  numbers.  Another  x-eason  was  the  local  situa- 
tion of  the  schoolliouse.  We  are  bound  by  our  charter 
to  have  the  school  in  the  town  of  Dx-ogheda ; and  some 
would  not  like  to  send  their  boys  into  the  town  to 
school.  Another  very  importaxit  x-eason  is  that  A x-magh 
Royal  school,  a very  prosperous  one,  is  close  to 
Dx-ogheda,  and  a great  many  boys  from  the  distx-ict 
are  sent  to  Armagh. 

3016.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  I 
find  this  passage  : — 

“We  recommend  that  the  master  of  Drogheda  school 
should  provide  a course  of  English  and  commercial  educa- 
tion for  boys  intended  for  business,  even  though  they  may 
refuse  to  learn  classics.” 

Has  that  x-ecommendation  been  carried  out  ? — It  has  ; 
and  in  the  list  of  charges  for  day  boys  at  Drogheda 
there  ax-e  separate  chax-ges  for  the  full  course  and  the 
commercial  course.  The  fees  for  the  latter  are  about 
one-half  of  those  charged  for  the  full  classical  course. 

3017.  Does  the  Boax-d  contemplate  taking  any 
further  steps  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Dx-ogheda 
school  ? — We  are  very  anxious,  as  soon  as  we  can 
afford  it,  to  increase  the  allowance,  made  to  the  head 
masters  of  all  the  grammar  schools,  for  assistant 
masters.  We  do  not  ourselves  take  any  part  in  pre- 
scribing the  number  of  assistant  masters  required. 
That  has,  hithex-to,  been  always  in  the  discx-etion  of  the 
head  mastex-.  All  we  require  is  that  the  money  shall 
be  bona  fide  applied  to  their  payment.  As  soon  as  we 
recover  our  financial  position,  after  our  heavy  expendi- 
ture on  x-epaix-s,  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  the  pay- 
ments for  assistant  masters.  That  is  the  principal 
change  we  have  in  contemplation. 

3018.  I find  that  in  Ennis  school,  in  1857,  there 
were  fifty-eight  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  last  year  there 
were  only  thirty-nine.  That  seems  a large  falling  off"? 
— Yes ; we  have  had  a chancre  of  masters  at  Ennis  also. 


■Chancellor  of  Ireland,  x-ecalled. 

Mx\  Barnes  was  not  head  master  so  far  back  as  1857. 
He  was  appointed  much  more  recently,  and  had  a 
very  good  school  there  at  one  time.  It  was  then,  I 
think,  the  best  and  most  successful  we  had;  but, 
from  one  cause  or  other,  it  fell  off  very  much.  Mr. 
Bax-nes  resigned  in  1877.  We  require  half-yearly  re- 
turns  of  the  number  of  boys  in  our  grammar  schools, 
and  by  the  return  made  in  June,  1877,  we  found  that 
the  numbex-s  in  Ennis  school  had  fallen  to  nineteen 
boarders  and  three  free  boys.  The  Board  then 
ordered — 

“ That  the  head  master  of  Ennis  grammar  school  be 
informed  that  the  Governors  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
falling  oil'  in  the  number  of  pupils  ; that  they  hope  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  school  buildings,  on  which  they  have 
recently  expended  a very  large  amount,  will  increase  the 
number,  otherwise  they  regret  they  will  feel  it  their  duty 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  making  a change  in  the  head 
mastership.” 

3019.  Had  that  any  effect? — No ; it  had  no  im- 
mediate effect,  but  on  the  1st  October-,  1877,  Mr. 
Bax-nes  resigned. 

3020.  I suppose,  before  passing  that  resolution,  you 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off? 
— We  did. 

3021.  Wex-e  there  any  x-easons  assigned  ? — Yes. 

3022.  Were  they  personal  reasons  applying  to  Mr. 
Bai-nes  ? — They  were. 

3023.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  in  Mr. 
Gray’s  report,  presented  just  at  that  period : — 

“I  inspected  Ennis  Grammar  School  on  Monday  the 
24th  September.  I found  nineteen  boys  present  in  the 
school,  viz: — thirteen  boarders,  three  sons  of  the  head 
mastex-,  and  three  day  boys.  Two  boarders  were  reported 

absent Since  the  school  opened,  on  August 

24th,  the  whole  work  of  teaching  had  been  carried  out  by 
the  head  master  and  his  eldest  son,  as,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  present  case,  the  assistant  classical 
master  had  left  at  three  days’  notice,  and  an  assistant  science 
master,  who  had  been  engaged,  ultimately  declined  to  come. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  the  boys  seem  to  have 
worked  faix-ly.” 

So  thex-e  was  a failure  thex-e  in  consequence  of  the 
assistant  master’s  conduct  ? — The  assistant  mastei-s  did 
not  continue  because  they  wex-e  not  paid. 

3024.  .In  1877  you  transferx-ed  Mr.  Whitty  from 
Dx-ogheda  to  Ennis.  Had  that  a good  effect  ? — It  had 
for  a while.  Mx\  Whitty  took  the  great  majority  of 
his  Drogheda  boys  to  Exxnis,  and  the  school  increased. 
He  was  a master  in  whom  we  had  considerable  con- 
fidence. We  thought  that  at  Drogheda  he  had  worked 
very  well,  and  that  when  we  promoted  him,  by  trans- 
ferring him  to  Ennis,  that  school  would  flourish  under 
his  management,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  do  so. 
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3025.  You  give  a higher  allowance  for  assistant 
masters  at  Ennis  than  at  your  other  schools? — We  did 
so,  until  Mr.  Wliitty  went  there,  and  then  we  reduced 
it  to  the  same  level  as  the  others. 

3026.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Whitty’s  failure  there — 
for  it  ultimately  turned  out  a failure — was  owing 
to  the  reduction  you  made  in  the  sum  granted  for 
assistant  masters  1— Certainly  not. 

3027.  Were  the  reasons  in  his  case  also  personal? 
— Shortly  after  his  appointment  there  was  an  out- 
break of  scarlatina  in  the  school,  which  had  an  inju- 
rious effect  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  he  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Barnes.. 

3028.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Did  he  remain  there 
long? — Only  from  October  1,  1877,  to  January  17, 
1879  ; when,  without  giving  us  any  notice,  he  shut 
up  the  school  and  left.  He  had  got  some  appoint- 
ment elsewhere,  and  we  never  heard  anything  more 
about  him. 

3029.  Whom  have  you  now  appointed  ? — Mr. 
Flynn,  who  was  head  master  at  the  Dundalk  school. 

3030.  In  what  way  did  you  consider  it  promotion, 
to  transfer  Mr.  Wliitty  from  Drogheda  to  Ennis  ? — 
We  thought  that  there  would  be  a much  better  chance 
of  success,  from  the  situation  of  the  school. 

3031.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  King 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Barnes? — Yes. 

3032.  And  lived  to  a great  age  ? — He  had  a pension 
from  us  for  a long  time. 

3033.  You  are  aware  from  the  records  that,  under 
him,  it  was  a very  distinguished  school?-— It  was. 

3034.  And  his  pupils  obtained  high  distinctions  in 
College  ? — Yes. 

3035.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — The  Commissioners 
in  1857  remarked : “ We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Governors  should  place  the  school-house  in  a suitable 
state  of  repair  ”? — That  was  very  fully  done. 

3036.  Has  Mr.  Flynn’s  appointment  to  Ennis 
school  already  had  a satisfactory  effect?— Very  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  judge.  We 
have  the  greatest  hopes  of  Mr.  Flynn’s  management  of 
Ennis  school.  He  was  most  successful  in  Dundalk, and 
his  pupils  were  most  highly  distinguished  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  different  competitive  examinations. 

3037.  Are  the  Board  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
the  Galway  school? — We  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  so 
far  as  the  management  and  teaching  of  the  school  go  ; 
but  we  are  not  satisfied,  nor  is  Mr.  Biggs,  the  head 
master,  satisfied  with  the  number  of  boys  attending 
the  school.  He  thinks,  and  we  think,  that,  from  the 
advantages  held  out  by  him,  and  his  assistants,  at 
Galway,  we  might  have  expected  a larger  atten- 
dance. Mr.  Biggs,  I believe,  is  a first-class  master — one 
of  the  very  best  schoolmasters  in  Ireland.  He  had  a 
very  large  school  at  Parsonstown,  and  he  took  nearly 
all  his  boys  from  Parsonstown  to  Galway.  As  those 
boys  are  going  out  of  the  school,  we  do  not  find 
proportionate  numbers  coming  in  to  replace  them. 

3038.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  that  ? — I do 
not  know  the  locality  myself ; but  I am  told  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  does  not  supply  a suffi- 
cient number  of  boys  who  would  take  advantage  of 
it.  I may  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  attribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  want  of  greater  success  of  our 
grammar  schools  to  the  great  tendency  that  exists  in 
Ireland  amongst  the  better  classes  to  send  their  sons 
over  to  English  schools  for  education.  The  great 
majority  of  boys,  whose  parents  can  afford  it,  are  now 
sent  for  education  to  English  schools. 

3039.  Does  that  apply  to  the  middle  classes,  for 
whom  I will  assume  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
were  originally  founded  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  answer 
that  question,  the  state  of  the  country  is  sodifferentnow. 
The  education  to  be  given  in  the  grammar  schools  was 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  middle  classes. 

3040.  Do  you  think  your  reasoning  applies  to  the 
middle  class  ? — It  certainly  does  apply  to  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  middle  classes. 

3041.  Chairman. — The  most  profitable  class  of 
pupils  go  away? — They  do.  I know  that  a great 
many  merchants  and  professional  men,  composing  a 


large  proportion  of  the  middle  class  here,  send  their  April  10,  ism. 
sons  to  English  in  preference  to  Irish  schools.  TheRtHon 

3042.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  report  of  the  the  Vice-Chan- 
Assistant  Commissioner  as  to  Galway  school,  in  cellor* 

1857,  states : 

“ There  were  no  boarders,  either  in  attendance  or  on 
the  roll,  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  although  the 
buildings,  erected  in  1812,  at  a cost  of  £8,985  16s.  1 Orf., 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  boarders,  and  although 
the  Queen’s  College,  with  its  large  endowments,  holds  out 
considerable  encouragement  to  grammar  school  education 
in  Galway.” 

Do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Galway  ought  to  be  a consider- 
able encouragement  to  a grammar  school  in  the 
town  ? — I think  it  operates  in  rather  the  other  direc- 
tion ; as,  in  my  opinion,  it  takes  very  much  the  place 
of  a really  good  school,  as  far  as  the  advanced  classes 
in  school  are  concerned ; and,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  school,  boys  would  be  sent  to  the  college  in 
preference, 

3043.  Dr.  Curtis. — Are  you  aware  that  for  years 
scholarships  in  the  Galway  College  have  been  obtained 
by  pupils  from  Galway  school  ? — I was  not  aware  of 
it.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

3044.  Do  not  you  think  that  encouragement  might 
be  increased,  if  some  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  exhibi- 
tions were  opened  for  competition  to  students  entering 
the  Queen’s  College  ? — I never  considered  the  question. 

It  never  occurred  to  my  mind  before.  I should  not  like 
to  answer  it  off-hand. 

3045.  Even  in  Mr.  Hallowell’s  time  several  scholar- 
ships were  obtained  by  students  of  the  Galway  school  ? 

— I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  Galway 
school  possesses  very  great  advantages,  and  ought  to 
be  a good  feeder ; but  I am  afraid  that  the  Queen’s 
College  takes  away  a good  many  boys  who  would 
remain  a longer  period  in  the  school,  if  the  college 
were  not  so  near. 

3046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A considerable 
number  of  the  pupils  in  Galway  school,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

3047.  Are  you  aware  what  facilities  for  education 
there  are  in  Galway  at  present? — I know  nothing 
about  Galway. 

3048.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  boarders 
would  your  school  buildings  accommodate  ? — The  ac- 
commodation in  the  dormitories  at  Drogheda  is  for 
eighty,  at  Galway  for  fifty,  at  Tipperary  for  sixty,  and 
at  Ennis  I should  say  for  about  sixty. 

3049.  I find  that  in  1857  there  were  only  twenty- 
one  pupils  on  the  roll  at  Tipperary  school,  and  that  in 
1878  there  were  ninety- two.  Can  you  explain  this 
great  increase  ? — The  number  of  pupils  had  fallen  very 
low  in  1S57.  The  decrease  continued  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  on  the  30tli  October,  1874,  an  inquiry  was 
directed  by  the  Governors  as  to  the  state  of  that 
school,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  schools 
committee.  That  inquiry  was  about  being  proceeded 
with  when  Mr.  Matthews,  the  then  head  master,  died. 

We  ascertained  that  he  had  become  addicted  to  habits 
of  intemperance.  We  then  appointed  Mr.  Lindsay. 

3050.  Where  did  he  come  from? — Newport,  in  the 
county  Tipperary.  He  had  a very  high  character 
from  that  school,  and  he  fully  justified  our  expectations, 
and  brought  the  Tipperary  school  up  to  be  the  most 
successful  and  flourishing  of  all  our  grammar  schools. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  increase,  in  the  number  of 
his  boarders,  he  lias  been  obliged  to  take  a house,  as  a 
residence  for  the  additional  number  he  cannot  accom- 
modate in  the  sclioolhouse. 

3051.  You  increased  the  allowance  for  assistant 
masters  in  Galway  to  £150  a year? — I forgot  to  men- 
tion that  yesterday.  A representation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Biggs  of  the  disadvantages  he  was  under  at 
Galway,  and  he  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  his  pupils  he  had  been 
obliged  to  reduce  the  salary  of  a very  deserving 
master-,  the  teacher  of  modern  languages,  who  had 
been  for  a great  number  of  years  in  the  school.  We 
thought  it  only  fair  to  Mr.  Biggs  to  give  him  addi- 
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April  io,  1879.  tional  assistance,  and,  as  a first  step,  we  granted  him 

th^Vice-Chan-  3052.  I find  that  the  charges  for  boarders  in  the 
cellor.  Erasmus  Smith’s  grammar  schools  average  between 

£50  and  £60  a year.  What  would  the  charges  be  in 
those  schools,  if  they  had  no  endowment  ? — I suppose 
the  masters  could  not  afford  to  take  boys,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  education  they  get  now,  under  £85  or 
£90  a year,  and  probably  not  so  low  as  that. 

3053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  addition  to 
that  there  is  an  important  element  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  private 
master  could  supply  the  capital  involved  ? — I think  it 
impossible,  because  the  buildings  themselves  must 
have  cost  from  £8,000  to  £10,000.  If  the  master  had 
not  our  buildings  he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  an 
additional  sum,  taking  the  rent  into  consideration. 

3054.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Cannot  the  masters 
fix  what  charges  they  please  ? — Within  certain  limits 
they  can,  but,  if  anything  unreasonable  is  suggested,  the 
Board  interferes. 

3055.  Chairman.— Would  not  the  result  of  there 
being  no  endowments  be,  that  schools  would  not  exist, 

- except  in  populous  places,  such  as  Dublin  or  Kings- 
town ? — That  would  be  the  necessary  consequence. 
Tipperary  could  not  afford  to  support  a school  without 
an  endowment,  Galway  could  not  possibly  do  so,  nor 
could  Drogheda. 

3056.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Do  you  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  all  boys  attending  your  grammar  schools 
to  learn  English — that  is  to  say,  to  study  English 
history  and  literature! — Yes,  in  all  our  schools,  and 
in  Harcourt-street  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  have 
a thorough  good  English  education. 

3057.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  higher  class  oi 
education  was  at  least  one  of  the  objects  intended  by 
the  founder  of  these  schools  ? — I take  it  to  be  so. 

3058.  It  is  also  plain  that  it  was  his  desire  to  afford 
every  facility  to  those  who  wanted  merely,  what  is 
called  at  the  present  day,  an  English  education? — Yes. 

3059.  Are  those  boys  who  only  desire  an  English 
education  in  the  best  sense  taught  separately,  or  are 
they  taught  along  with  the  others  ? — There  is  no  actual 
separation  made,  there  are  a number  of  courses  that 
may  be  considered  open ; for  instance,  in  Drogheda 
boys  must  learn  a certain  set  of  fundamental  courses, 
and  they  may  then  have  an  option — they  must  learn 
Latin  of  course,  but  then  they  need  not  go  on  with 
Greek,  or  take  any  advanced  instruction  in  Latin,  or 
in  mathematics — and  they  can  go  in  for  a commercial 
education.  It  is  practically  the  same  wherever  there 
is  a demand  in  the  grammar  schools. 

3060.  Do  you  find  that  many  abandon  the  advanced 
classics,  and  confine  themselves  to  a commercial  edu- 
cation ? — I do  not  think  they  do.  I think  they  all  go 
on  with  the  general  school  course,  so  far  as  the  reports 
of  our  inspector  go. 

3061.  The  higher  classes  seem,  as  you  say,  to  send 
their  sons  very  largely  to  England  ? — Yes. 

3062.  There  is  a class — quite  as  much  Protestant 
as  Catholic — of  shopkeepers  and  farmers  who  would 
not  require  a very  high  classical  education.  Does 
it  not  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
give  them  as  much  encouragement  as  possible,  to  make 
use  of  these  schools  as  English  schools,  as  distinct  from 
grammar  schools  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  was  ever  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  founder  that  they  should  be 
anything  but  grammar  schools. 

3063.  But  in  addition  to  being  grammar  schools 
the  founder  intended  that  they  should  give  an  English 
education — in  fact,  they  were  to  be  grammar  schools 
for  such  as  wished  to  enter  college? — That  observa- 
tion would  be  very  likely  to  apply  to  day  pupils,  but 
I do  not  think  that  boys,  such  as  you  mention,  would 
be  likely  to  pay  the  large  sums  that  must  be  charged 
at  boarding  schools. 

3064.  Could  you  not  devise  some  plan,  which  would 
attract  a much  larger  number  of  day  boys  in  these 
small  towns,  by  giving  greater  encouragement  to  the 
English  and  commercial  branches  of  education? — It 
might,  perhaps,  be  done  by  establishing  a higher  and  a 


lower  school,  and  making  a distinction  in  the  course  of 
education,  and  in  the  charges  ; that,  however,  would 
amount  to  two  separate  schools  in  the  same  building 
and  there  is  this  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  they  are  sufficiently  well  supplied  with  that  species 
of  education  in  the  National  schools. 

3065.  Surely  you  do  not  think  that  the  National 
schools  supply  an  English  and  commercial  education 
adequate  for  the  son  of  a large  shopkeeper,  who  in- 
tends to  follow  his  father’s  business? — I should  suppose 
the  ordinary  schools  do  not. 

3066.  It  would  be  very  superfluous  work  for  such 
a boy  to  follow  the  advanced  grammar  school  course 
in  your  schools  ? — Beyond  a certain  point  I think  so  • 
but  my  impression  is,  that  the  day  boys  can  obtain 
such  an  education  as  you  refer  to  in  our-  grammar 
schools  at  present,  and  that  it  is  availed  of,  so  far  as 
tire  boys  come  to  our  schools,  by  the  class  that  you 
speak  of. 

3067.  Might  you  not  carry  out  the  very  desirable 
object  of  filling  your  schools  with  such  boys  as  might 
be  permitted  by  their  religious  feelings  to  go  there,  by 
offering  a purely  commercial  education ; for,  of  course 
the  attention  of  boys  must  be  diverted  from  their 
commercial  education  by  the  prosecution  of  classical 
studies?— In  my  opinion  there  is  a certain  point 
up  to  which  boys  must  be  edircated  for  all  purposes. 
Every  boy  intended  for  commercial  pursuits  would  be 
far  the  better  of  getting  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Latin.  I think  English  history  and  geography  neces- 
sary for  all  persons  ; and  all  these  branches  of  a really 
good  education  they  have  in  our  schools,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  learning  the  modern  languages. 

3068.  Do  a large  per-centage  of  the  boys  in  your 
grammar  schools  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  learning  modern  languages  ? — I think  the  majority- 
do. 

3069.  Are  the  modem  languages  taught  by  one  of 
the  assistant-masters,  or  is  a foreign  master,  residing 
in  the  town,  engaged  ? — The  head  masters  say,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a resident  in  the  town  to  teach 
modern  languages  as  a visiting  teacher.  There  is  not 
the  demand  that  would  support  a really  good  man,  and 
we  would  not  have  any  of  inferior  attainments,  so 
that,  as  a rule,  our  head  masters  are  obliged  to  take 
foreigners  as  assistant-masters,  allowing  them,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  other  tuitions  after  school  hours. 

307 0.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  toconsider,  whether 
you  have  power,  under  your  charter,  to  attach  any  of 
your  exhibitions  to  the  Queen’s  College  ? — We  have 
not.  Under  the  statute  oiu-  exhibitions  must  be  in 
Trinity-  College. 

3071.  Are  all  your  head  masters  clergymen,  as  well 
as  Protestants? — No.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a clergyman, 
and  so  is  Mi-.  Aldhouse.  Dr.  Biggs  and  Mr.  Flynn 
are  both  laymen. 

3072.  The  number  of  your  day  boys  is  rather  small 
at  the  different  schools  ? — Very  small.  We  have 
been  always  disappointed  at  the  number  of  day  boys 
not  being  larger.  Even  the  number  of  free  places 
is  not  fully  availed  of. 

3073.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Could  the  masters, 
with  their  present  emoluments,  afford  to  take  a greater 
number  than  twenty  free  scholars  ? — I do  not  think 
they  could. 

3074.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understood 
you,  that  applications  had  not  been  made  for  the  full 
number  ? — They  have  not  been  made. 

307 5.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  it  neces- 
sary that  application  should  be  made,  before  a boy  is 
appointed  a free  scholar  ? — We  do.  We  never  volun- 
teer to  put  any  free  boys  on  the  list. 

3076.  J,s  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  attract  the  sons 
of  gentry,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  schools  to 
the  kind  of  schools  that  you  will  find  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
or  Winchester,  or  is  it  rather  their  policy  to  make 
them  middle-class  commercial  schools,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  English  towns,  such  as  Bradford, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  ? — Our  policy,  as  to  the  four 
grammar  schools,  is,  that  they  should  be  sufficient  for 
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the  highest  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  we  take  care 
that  no  charges  should  be  made,  which  would  prevent 
children  of  persons  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  taking 
advantage  of  our  schools.  We  desire  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  country,  as  far  as  our  means  allow,  in 
two  different  channels.  First,  to  give  a superior  edu- 
cation for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  our  grammar 
schools ; and  secondly,  to  provide,  for  the  poor  by 
means  of  our  .English  schools. 

3077.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  offer  prizes  in 
your  schools,  apart  from  the  exhibitions'? — There  are 
medals  awarded. 

3078.  Are  any  of  those  medals,  or  small  prizes,  con- 
fined to  the  commercial,  as  distinguished  from  the 
classical,  branch  of  the  school  1 — I think  not.  They  are 
for  general  proficiency.  We  always  leave  it  to  the 
head  masters  to.  send  up  a return  of  the  boys  en- 
titled to  receive  the  medals,  which  are  of  no  intrinsic 
value. 

3079.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  rudimentary 
teaching  of  natural  science  ? — The  rudiments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools. 

3080.  The  twenty-four  day  boys  in  Tipperary  school 
consist  of  twelve  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, ten  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Presbyterians. 
From  what  classes  do  these  boys  principally  come  % — 
They  are  the  children  of  the  townspeople. 

30S1.  Then  they  are  probably  boys,  the  majority  of 
whom  require  a good  commercial  education? — Yes; 
and  I believe  they  get  it. 

3082.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
encouraging-the  commercial  side  of  your  school,  by 
prizes — -and  perhaps  a little  of  the  arts  that  educational 
bodies  use  to  promote  their  schools — to  attract  a 
greater  number  from  the  town  of  Tipperai-y  1 — I think 
that  is  a matter  which  requires  the  attention  of  the 
Governors. ' And  if  we  find  that  it  is  not  satisfactorily 
carried  out  at  present,  it  would  be  our  desire  to  make 
any  improvements  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

3083.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Of  course  the  Board 
have  fully  considered  the  subject  as  to  how  to  fill  their 
schools,  and  with  what  classes? — Certainly  we  would 
be  most  anxious  to  do  it, 

3084.  The  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  attract  all  classes 
down  to  a certain  level  ? — Yes. 

3085.  The  Board  are  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
their  grammar  schools  1— With  some  of  them  only. 

3086.  I find  in  the  report  of  1857  this  passage  : — 

“ According  to  our  view  of  the  primary  object  of  these 

schools,  they  were  founded,  mainly,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
in  the  middle  rank  of  society,  and  were  designed  to  provide 
an  education  suited  to  the  wants  of  persons  of  that  class.” 
Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? — No  ; not  to  the 
full  extent.  In  my  opinion  the  schools  are  very  use- 
fully employed  in  educating  the  higher  classes. 

3087.  There  is  also  this  further  passage  : — 

“ The  restriction  of  the  grammar  school  course  to  studies 
required  forpupils  intending  to  enter  the  Universities,  would 
have  the  effect  of  practically  excluding  the  majority  of  the 
middle-class  pupils,  who  look  forward  to  a commercial 
career.  In  recent  times  the  master  would  have  a direct 
interest  in  limiting  the  admission  of  day  and  free  scholars 
wherever  he  can  furnish  accommodation  for  the  reception 
of  a large  number  of  boarders.  Parents  in  the  ranks  of  the 
gentry  are  now  less  willing  than  they  wore  in  former  times 
to  place  their  sons  at  schools  attended  by  boys  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.”  . 

Do  you  agree  with  these  opinions? — As  applied  to 
boarding  schools  I do.  The  gentry  of  the  country  will 
not  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools  where  they  are 
to  associate  with  persons  who  are  very  much  inferior 
to  them  in  position. 

. 3088.  Do  you  think  that  would  at  all-  account  for 
the  disappointment  the  Governors  experience  with 
respect  to  their  grammar  schools  ? — It  may  be  one  of 
the  causes,  , but  it  is  not  the  whole  cause.  As  far  as 
the  day  boys  are  concerned  we  do  afford  them  all  the 
advantages  a commercial  education  should  require — 
that  is,  to  a certain  extent  an  elementary  classical  edu-  " 
cation,  which  I look  upon,  as  necessary  for  boys  with  . 


any  pretensions  to  become  educated  for  commercial 
purposes. 

30S9.  The  report  of  1857  continues : — 

“ We  fear  that  out  of  this  feeling  has  grown  .a  corres- 
ponding inclination  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  to  discour  - 
age the  attendance  of  those  whom  their  more  wealthy  patrons 
would  wish  to  sec  excluded.  In  short,  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  make  his  school  select.  He  may 
do  this  in  different  ways.  He  may  raise  the  charges  payable 
for  day  scholars  to  such  an  amount  as  practically  to  exclude 
the  sons  of  all  except  the  wealthier  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; or,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  may  render 
the  school  studies  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  pursuits  Of  trade  and  manufacture.  He 
may  also  throw  diificulties  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of 
free  scholars,  or  actually  refuse  to  receive  them.” 

Do  you  tliink  that  these  observations  apply  to  the 
grammar  schools  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation  ? — I 
think  they  do  not,  for  our  head  masters  have  shown 
no  desire  to  raise  the  charges  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exclude  the  sons  of  all  but  wealthy  residents.  On  the 
contrary,  I find  them  willing  to  throw  open  the  adv 
vantages  of  their  schools  at  very  moderate  charges. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  the  power,  to  do  so.  For  in- 
. stance,  when  Mr.  Lindsay  was  appointed  to  Tipperary 
school  he  was  about  to  fix  £10  as  the  fee  for  day 
boys,  while  the  sum  previously  charged  in  the  school  was 
only  £8  ; but  on  the  matter  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board,  they  informed  him  that  they  would  not 
sanction  the  proposed  increase,  and  he  at  once  assented 
to  their  wishes.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
masters  may  render  their  schools  unsuitable.  _to  the 
wants  of  the  pupils,  I do  not  think  that  is  the  practice 
in  our  schools.  A good  commercial  education  is  af- 
forded; and  as  to  the  masters  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  free  scholars,  or  actually  refuging  to  receive 
them,  they  have  no  power  to. do  anything  of  the  kind. 
That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors.  Our 
present  head  masters  have  shown  great  liberality,  and 
are  willing  to  admit  any  free.pupil  who  has  a fair  claim, 

3090.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  Mr.  Gray 
asked  to  report  specially  as  to  the  free  pupils  ? — Yes. 
We  directed  him  to  report  on  their  condition.  We 
thereby  ascertained  whether  a boy’s  conduct  and  dili- 
gence entitled  him  to  remain  as  a free  pupil. 

3091.  Do  you  know  if  he  investigated  whether  they 
were  properly  treated? — He  did,  and  if  he  saw  any 
difference  of  treatment  he  would  inform  us;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  no  such  complaint  has  been  made. 

3092.  From  your  experience  of  the  management  of 
schools,  and  from  what  you  have  told  us  about  the  boys; 
following  the  masters  from  one  place  to  another — as 
from  Dundalk  to  Ennis,  and  also  from  Parsons  town  to 
Galway — do  you  think  the  locality,  assuming  it  to  be 
healthy  and  not  subject  to  any  immediately  incon- 
venient conditions,  has  much  to  say  to  the  success  of 
a school? — I can  give  you  one  instance,  that  of  Doctor 
Biggs,  who  took  a very  large  number  of  boys  with  him 
from  Parsonstown  to  Galway.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  and  has  a most  efficient  staff, 
and  notwithstanding  that,  he  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  a large  number  of  pupils  in  Galway ; when!  those 
boys,  who  went  with  him  from  Parsonstown  left,  their 
places  were  not  refilled. 

3093.  You  think,  therefore,  that  locality,  in  that 
case,  has  been  the  weight  that  has  pulled  the  school 
back  again  ? — To  a certain  extent  I think  it  has. 

3094.  You  mentioned  that  a great  number  of  boys  • 
were  drawn  away  -from  our  Irish  schools  to  English  , 
schools  ; what  is  your  experience  as  to  the  proportion 
of  those  who  have  succeeded  at  the  learned  professions, 
and  in  competitions,  that  have  been  educated  in  Ii-ish 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  English  ?— The  majority  of 
those  of  all  professions  in  Ireland,  have  been  educated 
in  Irish  schools. 

3095. '  Do  not  you  think  that  as  there  is  this  large 
field  to  be  filled  up,  there  must  always  be  a very 
general  field  for  the  useful  action  of  education  in  Irish' 
schools? — Certainly,  and  1 should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  it  was  not  so. 


4)|-li.l0_18r9. 
TlieEt.  Hon. 
the  Yice-Clian- 
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Jprii  io,  H7Q.  3096.  Would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  a provision 
The  Rt.  Hen.  ^or  education  of  those  intending  to  follow  the 
the  Vice  C ban-  learned  professions,  but  for  the  existence  of  endow- 
cellor.  ments  ?— I do  not  think  it  would.  There  are  not  in 

the  country  private  schools  that  would  furnish  the 
supplies  to  our  professions. 

3097.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  that 
the  existence  of  endowments  prevents  private  enter- 
prise?— I am  sure  if  they  did  not  exist  schools  would  be 
started  by  private  enterprise,  but  in  that  case  there 
would  be  a great  deal  more  inducement.  ' 

3098.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — With  regard  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  at  private  schools,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  the  prices  paid  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  to  Jesuits’,  and  others? — I do  not. 

3099.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  are 
aware  they  get — what  is  outside  political  economy 
altogether— masters  to  teach  in  them  for  nothing? — 
There  are  some  very  admirable  schools  taught  by 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen. 

3100.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  know  that  the 
charge  at  Tullamore  School,  including  washing,  and 
repairs  of  clothes  is  forty-eight  guineas  a year? — It  is 
a very  low  charge  ; I suppose  the  board  must  be  of  an 
inferior  description. 

3101.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— The  staff  are  not  paid, 

they  do  their  work  for  nothing ; but  the  building  is 
supplied? — I do  not  know  the  details  or  how  the  boys 
are  treated. 

3102.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  consider 
endowments  of  any  value  in  an  educational  point  of 
view?— I think  they  are  of  great  value  and  of  great 
importance,  and  I hope  we  will  be  able  to  make  them 
more  valuable. 

3103.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — 'What  steps  are  in 
contemplation  for  that  purpose  ? — We  have  nothing  in 
immediate  contemplation,  until  we  recover  from  the 
very  heavy  expenditure  incurred  to  put  our  gram- 
mar schools  into  thorough  order,  and  the  additional 
expense  in  improvements ; we  hope  hereafter  to  have 
a fair  surplus  of  income  available,  and  to  apply  that 
in  improving  the  condition  of  our  grammar  schools. 
The  Governors  are  quite  awake  to  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  increasing  the  allowance  of  the  assistant 
masters.  My  theory  is,  that  the  head  master  should 
be,  in  a great  measure,  dependent  upon  what  he  should 
make  by  his  scholars.  That  gives  him  a very  direct 
interest  in  keeping  up  his  numbers,  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  school.  He  should  be  assisted  to  the  greatest 
extent  to  enable  him  to  have  a really  efficient  staff  of 
assistant  masters ; and  we  hope  to  do  better  for  them 
as  soon  as  ever  our  funds  permit. 

3104.  Did  the  boarding  school,  from  the  beginning, 
form  a part  of  each  of  those  grammar  schools? — I 
cannot  say,  but  at  any  rate  during  the  entire  of  the 
present  century,  all  the  schools  except  Galway  have 
been  boarding  schools. 

3105.  The  deed,  of  foundation,  and  the  various 
charters  do  not  point  to  any  boarding  institution  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

3106.  They  rather  point  to  day  schools  ? — I think  so 
entirely. 

3107.  The  boarding  school  is  now  looked  upon  as 
indispensable,  because  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a day 
school  in  the  locality?- — Quite  so. 

3108.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  What  surplus 
do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  have  hereafter? — We 
contemplate  having  in  a short  time,  at  least  £1,000  a 
year  free,  and  available  for  additional  educational  ad- 
vantages; at  the  same  time  keeping  the  buildings  in 
thorough  repair : that  we  are  determined  to  do. 

3109.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — The  more  you 
strengthen  the  day  school  in  your  institutions,  the 
more  you  approach  the  intentions  of  the  founder? — 

I think  so  too.  As  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  the 
establishment  of  English  schools  was  not  within  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founder.  They  were  after- 
wards carried  out  by  our  act,  authorizing  us  to  apply 
any  portion  of  the  surplus,  after  paying  the  necessary 
outgoings  for  other  purposes  in  our  charter,  in  the 


establishment  of  English  schools  through  the  country 
which  schools  became  synonymous  practically  with 
parish  schools.  These  schools  we  established  in  dif- 
ferent localities  from  time  to  time ; the  majority  oi 
them,  at  least  any  schoolhouses  erected  by  the 
Governors,  have  grants  of  lands,  generally  about  two 
acres,  made  to  the  Governors  by  proprietors  who  were 
anxious  to  have  a school,  under  our  Board,  established 
in  their  locality.  By  these  grants  we  are  bound  in 
most  cases,  to  expend  a certain  sum,  generally  about 
£300,  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  the  schoolmaster,  and  instruct  the 
children  in  the  school,  according  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  founder.  We  paid  a salary  generally 
of  £30  a year.  In  most  of  the  grants  there  was  a 
clause  of  forfeiture  in  case  of  the  school  being  discon- 
tinued; in  which  case  the  property  was  to  be  taken  back 
by  the  landlord.  In  a short  time,  it  came  to  be  the  case 
that  the  English  schools  were  the  largest  source  of  ex- 
penditure, the  amount  being  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure 
on  our  grammar  schools.  In  the  year  1872,  the 
attention  of  the  Governors  was  called  to  the  want  of 
system  in  our  an-angements  with  reference  to  our 
English  schools  throughout  the  country.  There  was 
no  classification  of  the  schools.  The  masters  or 
mistresses  were  not  paid  with  any  regard  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  had  to  do ; in  fact,  every  school 
stood  upon  its  own  particular  circumstances. 

3110.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  English 
schools  had  yon  in  1872  ?— About  120.  Accordingly, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Governors  on  the 
25th  October,  1872,  and  a resolution  adopted  : — 

“Resolved— That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Governors  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  schools,  and  to  report  to  the 
Board  whether  any  and  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  present  arrangements,  having  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  country  as  to  religious  education." 

This  was  after  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
when,  of  course,  there  was  a very  great  change  in  the 
resources  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  education. 
The  Committee  appointed  were — myself,  as  treasurer, 
the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Earl  of  Courtown,  Lord  Plunket,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Sir  Edward  Borough,  Bart.,  Rev. 
William  C.  Greene,  William  Digges  La  Touche, 
Edward  Pennefather,  q.c.,  and  Anthony  Lefroy.  We 
considered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  we 
made  a report,  which  came  before  the  Governors  in 
January,  1874. 

3111.  Read  that  report : — 

“ The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Resolution  of  the 
Governors,  dated  the  25th  of  October,  1872,  having  con- 
sidered the  several  matters  referred  to  them  by  that  resolu- 
tion, report  as  follows : — 

“ 1 . The  subjects  of  their  enquiries  and  recommendations 
may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  three  parts.  I st.  The 
present  condition  of  the  English  Schools,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  their  system  of  management. 
2nd.  The  general  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Governors  in 
reference  to  those  schools,  and  3rd.  The  rendering  the 
nominations  of  pupils  to  the  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown, 
or  Blue-coat  Hospital,  useful  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
English  Schools,  and  bringing  them  into  connexion  there- 
with. 

“ First  Part.  2.  The  condition  of  the  English  Schools 
has  been  shown  to  be  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory ; no 
classification  of  them  exists,  and  the  teachers  are  paid 
without  any  regard  being  systematically  had  to  the  numbers 
and  importance  of  the  schools.  In  many  instances  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  insufficient,  and  very  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  retaining  them  in  the 
service  of  the  Governors.  The  more  efficient  they  are,  the 
more  inducements  exist  for  them  to  seek  more  remunerative 
employments.  The  superior  advantages  held  out  to  them 
by  the  Board  of  National  Education  have  taken  many  of 
their  best  masters  from  the  schools  of  the  Governors.  No 
mode  exists  by  which  teachers  can  be  promoted  to  more 
important  posts  when  they  show  superior  capacity,  nor  any 
by  which,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  prove  to  be,  or  who 
become  from  age,  unsuited  for  the  management  of  the 
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larger  schools,  can  be  removed  to  others  which  they  would 

be  competent  to  instruct.  . 

“3.  The  Governors  in  most  cases  require  the  salaries 
paid  by  them  to  teachers  to  be  supplemented  from  local 
resources,  but  these  requirements  appear  not  to  have  been 
established  or  regulated  upon  any  principle,  and  are  very 
unequal  in  their  effect. 

“ 4.  To  remedy  these  and  other  defects,  the  Committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  system— 

la.)  That  the  English  Schools  be  classilied  according  to 
' t-nc  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  last  four 
inspections,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

“1st  class,  when  such  average  attendance  has 
exceeded  70. 

« 2nd  class,  when  it  has  not  exceeded  70,  and 


has  exceeded  50. 

- 3rd  class,  when  it  has  not  exceeded  50,  and 
has  exceeded  30. 

“ 1th  class,  when  it  has  not  exceeded  30. 

« rj.)  That  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
V shall  be  regulated  by  the  classes  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  as  follows, 


“1st  class,  blaster,  £60.  Mistress,  £45. 

“2nd  class,  Master,  £50.  Mistress,  £10. 

“ 3rd  class,  Master,  £45.  Mistress,  £35. 

« 4th  class,  Master,  £40.  Mistress,  £30. 

“ These  salaries  are  proposed  on  the  assumption  that 
residences  are  provided  for  the  teachers,  free  of  rent. 
Where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  want  of  free  residence  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

“ (c.)  That  in  cases  where  the  salary  at  present  paid  to 
any  existing  teacher  is  more  than-  that  which 
would  be  payable  under  the  foregoing  scale,  no 
diminution  shall  be  made  in  the  salary  till  the 
next  vacancy  occurs ; but  that,  if  any  such  teacher 
shall  be  offered  promotion  to  a higher  class  of 
school  in  which  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
would  be  equal  to  that  at  present  paid  to  him  oi- 
lier, and  shall  refuse  to  accept  such  offer,  the 
Governors  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  such  teacher  to  the  amount 
payable  under  the  foregoing  scale. 

“ (d.)  That  in  any  case  where  the  salary  at  present  paid 
to  any  teacher  is  less  than  that  which  would  be 
payable  under  the  foregoing  scale,  a present 
increase  up  to  the  amount  which  would  be  so 
payable  shall  be  made  if  the  Governors  shall 
consider  the  teacher  to  merit  such  increase,  and 
if  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  so  permit. 

* (e.)  That  each  child  attending  an  English  school  shall 
pay  one  penny  per  week,  school  fees.  That  these 
fees  shall  be  the  perquisite  of  the  teacher,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  salary.  That  they  shall  be  collected  by  the 
teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  require  the 
payment  of  them.  That  the  teacher  shall  have 
no  authority  to  remit  payment  in  any  case,  and 
that  the  superintendent  alone  shall  have  power 
to  remit  the  same,  and  shall  do  so  only  in  cases 
where  he  is  satisfied  of  l'eal  inability  to  pay 

“5.  (a.)  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  Governors  shall  require  that  one- 
third  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  shall  be  supplied 
by  local  contributions,  the  Governors  contributing 
the  two- thirds.  But  that  the  Governors  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  special  circumstances 
of  any  district  which  shall  bo  satisfactorily  shown 
to  them  not  to  be  able  to  contribute  its  pro- 
portion. 

“ (b.)  That  if  a district  shall  fail  to  contribute  its 
required  proportion,  the  Governors  shall  after  due 
notice  withdraw  the  teacher,  and  either  appoint 
one  of  an  inferior  class,  or  else  close  the  school. 


“ 6.  That  premiums  for  good  attendance  be  discontinued 
after  the  1st  Januavy,  1874. 

Second  Part. — 7.  This  enquiry  appeared  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  involve  considerations  of  such  general  importance 
as  to  require  a full  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led 
them  to  the  conclusions  presented  to  the  Governors  for 
adoption.  That  statement  is  as  follows : — 

“ 8-  The  circumstances  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
primary  education  of  the  poor  have  been  materially  altered 
since  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  English  schools  by 
the  Governors.  These  schools  were  first  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  10  Geo.  L,  in  the  year  1723,  and  have  increased 
so  much  in  number  as  to  require  an  expenditure  upon  them 
of  nearly  £5,000  a year.  They  have  been  always  estab- 


lished and  conducted  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  April  10,  1870. 

Ireland,  the  superintendent  being  almost  invariably  the  •- 

incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  The -Rt.  lion. 

They  are  open  alike  to  children  of  all  religious  denomin-  the  Vice-Chan- 

ations,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  regulations  of  ce  or" 

the  schools.  They  are  now,  however,  availed  of,  as  might 

be  expected,  almost  or  altogether  by  Protestant  children 

only,  and  of  these  the  great  majority  are  members  of  the 

Church  of  Ireland. 

“ 9.  The  recent  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  means  of  education  of  Pro- 
testant children.  The.  burden  of  maintaining  the  parish 
schools,  which  has  been  largely  borne  by  the  clergy,  cannot 
possibly  be  supported  by  them  out  of  the  slender  stipends 
which  they  will  in  future  receive.  The  parishioners,  who 
must  now  support  their  Church  out  of  their  own  resources, 
will,  in  very  many  places,  have  too  heavy  calls  upon  them 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  able  to  contribute  adequately  to  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  salaries  of  parish  clerks,  who 
were  also  very  frequently  masters  of  the  parish  schools, 
afforded  a substantial  aid,  but  these  will  no  longer  be 
available.  It  is  evident  that  from  these  causes  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  continuing  to  provide  means  for  the 
education  of  the  Protestant  poor  in  most  districts  of  Ireland. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  as  far  as  possible,  the  available 
resources  of  the  Governors  may  legitimately  be  applied. 

The  other  demands  upon  them,  most  of  which  are  para- 
mount to  those  of  the  English  schools,  must  prevent  their 
being  able  to  apply  to  the  latter  any  annual  sum  much 
exceeding  the  amount  now  expended  upon  them.  The  only 
mode,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the  Governors’ 
schools  will  be  to  direct  their  grants  to  these  places  which 
stand  most  in  need  of  help,  and  which  cannot  procure  it 
elsewhere. 

“ 10.  Another  great  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  as  to  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  National  education.  Its 
many  and  great  advantages  have  not  been  availed  of  as 
largely  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  either  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  enter  upon  here.  The  Governors  have 
not,  however,  failed  to  observe  the  increasing  tendency, 
probably  induced  in  great  measure  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  accept  aid  for  parochial  schools  from  the  funds  of 
the  National  Board.  In  places  where  the  numbers  of  the 
Protestant  children  are  sufficient  to  entitle  them,  under  the 
rules  of  that  Board,  to  receive  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
competent  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  school  requisites  and 
other  aid  afforded  in  such  eases,  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  patrons  having  the  power  to  avail  them- 
selves of  grants  from  the  funds  supplied  by  the  Slate, 
should  not  draw  upon  the  limited  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governors.  If  this  were  done  it  would  enable  the  Governors 
to  apply  their  funds  to  the  maintenance  and  assistance  of 
schools  in  localities  where  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
entitle  them  to  adequate  grants  from  the  National  Board. 

In  very  many  of  such  localities  the  numbers  are  too  few  to 
entitle  the  schools  to  any  aid ; in  others  there  are  Protestant 
children  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  partial  assistance,  such 
as  payment  of  the  salary  of  a monitor  and  supply  of  school 
requisites,  or  to  the  latter  only.  To  such  localities  the 
attention  of  the  Governors  should  be  specially  directed,  and 
assistance  afforded  to  supplement  both  local  efforts  and 
partial  aid  from  the  national  funds.  If  this  be  not  done  the 
children  of  the  Protestant  poor  must,  in  many  districts,  be 
left  altogether  without  education,  or  obliged  to  obtain  it  in 
National  Schools  not  under  Protestant  patrons.  Most  ot 
these  schools  in  three  of  the  provinces  are  under  the 
patronage  and  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and, 
although  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  in  the  nature  ot 
conscience  clauses  may  be  obeyed,  still  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  must  exist  from  the  influence  flowing 
from  such  patronage,  and  from  the  large  preponderance  ot 
children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  upon  the  general 
religious  tone  of  a school. 

“11.  The  Committee  are  fully  consciousof  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  the  Governors  may  have  to  encounter  in 
carrying  out  alterations  in  their  existing  arrangements  with 
a view  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  they  have  here 
expressed.  They  do  not  recommend  the  Governors  to 
make  any  sudden  or  violent  changes,  and  they  rely  upon 
the  good  sense  and  Christian  feeling  of  those  who  may  be 
affected  by  any  such  alterations  to  yield  their  own  particular 
views  for  the  general  good  of  the  poor  members  of  their 
Church. 

“12.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend  the  Gover- 
nors to  decline  to  afford  assistance  to  any  schools  not  already 
maintained  by  them,  in  localities  where  adequate  funds 
from  other  sources  can  be  obtained ; and  also,  as  opportuni- 
ties shall  present  themselves,  to  withdraw  the  grants  from 
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• schools  which;  they  shall  consider  to  he  in  a position  to 
obtain  sufficientsupportcitheriYom  private.contributions,  or 

the  public  funds.  . Any  savings  so  effected  should  be 
-applied  to  the  assistance • of -ioealities' Aot  thus  favorably 
'■circumstanced.'  . 

“13.  The  -Goinmittee  recommend  that  in  any  cases  in 
which  grants  shall  be  so  withdrawn  from  schools  where  the 
premises  are  vested  in  the  Governor?;  such  premises  should, 
not  be  voluntarily  surrendered  by  them,,  and  that  under 
suitable  regulations  the  use  of  them  should  bp  permitted  to 
patrons,  approved  by  the  Governors,  who  may  obtain  funds 
for  the  support  of  schools  thercin  from  other  sources,  the 
Governors  also  contributing  as  at  present  to  keep  such 
premises  in  repair.  , 

•“  14.  They  also  recommend  that  no  separate  schools  for 
males  and  females  shall  be  maintained  in  any  district  where 
the  average  attendance  in  each  is  less  than  twenty  : and 
that  in  such  cases  the  male  and  female  Schools  be  united 
under  one  teacher,  either  male  or  female,  as  the  Governors 
shall  deem  best.  The  salaries  of  such  teachers  should,  of 
course,  be  fixed ' - according--  to  • the  scale  above  recom- 
mended with  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  combined 
school. 

“ Third  Part— 15.  The  Committee  reports  that  it  would 
tend  materially  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  English 
schools  if  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  nominations  of  boys  to 
the  King's  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  now  made  by  the 
Treasurer  ex-officio,  were  offered  as  exhibitions,  to  pupils 
educated  in  those  schools.  The  Treasurer  has  expressed 
his  desire  to  relinquish  his  right  of  nomination  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this 
proposal. 

16.  (n.)  Tlie  'Committee  accordingly  recommend  that 
four  nominations  to  the  King’s  Hospital  be  offered 
each  year  for  competition  to  the  pupils  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  Governors,  provided  so  many 
vacancies  occur ; and,  if  not,  then-  such  less  number 
as  the  vacancies  shall  amount  to. 

(£.)  That  an  examination  for  . such  purpose  be  held  in 
Dublin  once  in  each  year,  at  a. time  to  be  fixed  for 
that  purpose,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  boys  who 
shall  have  been  educated  entirely  in  the  Governors’ 
English  schools  for  not  less  than  two  years  next 
preceding.' 

(c.)  That  the  examination  shall  be  had  in  the^  Holy 
Scriptures,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  and  Geography,  and  shall  be  conducted 
by  such- persons  as  the  Governors  shall  appoint-. 

(d.)  That  ho  candidate  be  eligible  whose  age  will  be  less 
than  eleven  or  more  than  twelve  years  at  the  time 
fixed  for  his  admission  to  the  King’s  Hospital. 

(e.)  That  such  exhibitions  shall  be  tenable  for  not  more 
than  four  years  from  the  date  of  admission  to  the 

a’  ital,  except  as  hereafter  provided,  and  the 
ars  of  them  shall  be  removable  at  any  earlier 
period  by  resolution  of  the  Governors.  The  Gover- 
nors may,  in  any  special  case,  by  resolution  stating 
the  reasons  for  the  same,  extend  the  time  for 
holding  an  exhibition  for  not  more  than  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  such  four  years,  provided 
that  so  doing  be  not  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  hospital. 

(f.)  No  boy  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  his  exhibition  who 
shall  not  by  diligence  and  good  conduct  prove  that 
he  deserves  to  do  so. 

(<?.)  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  award  the  full 
number  of.  nominations. at  any  such  examination, 
if  there  be  not  a sufficient  number  of  boys  found 
properly  qualified,  and  that  no  boy  shall  be  nomi- 
nated unless  be  shall  be  considered  upon  the 
result  of  the  examination  to  have  sufficient  positive 
merit. 

(!i.)  That  no  boy  shall  be  so  nominated  unless  he  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  to  be  suitable  in  manners,  habits,  and 
otherwise,  to  associate  with  the  other  inmates  of  the 
hospital. 

, (i.)  That  the  Schools  Committee  shall  have  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  make  and  rescind,  from  time  to 
time,  all  such  regulations  for  that  purpose  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient. 

(j.)  That  the  Treasurer  shall  retain  his  right  to  nomi- 
nate to  any  vacancies  not  required  for  the  foregoing 
purpose.” 

I may  state,  in  explanation,  that  the  persons  having 
the  control  of  our  schools  are — first,  the  patron,  who 
is  generally  the  gentleman  through  whose  family  we 


got  the  grant;  and  then. .the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  generally  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

3112.  He  corresponds  to  the  manager  under  the 
National  Board? — He  does.  ' Helias  the  selection  of 
the  Master  and  Mistress,  ana  has  charge  of  the  daily 
inspection  of  the  school,  and  also  of  the  religious  instruc- . 
tion.  In  reference  to  the  third . part  of  the  Report  I 
have  just.read,  there:  were  thirty  boys  maintained  by 
the  Governors  in  the  King’s  Hospital  down  to  1871. 
Twenty  of  these  were  charter  boys,  whom  we  were 
bound  to  keep  ; the  other  ten  were  called  Treasurer’s 
boys,  i.e.,  boys  whose  maintenance  was  paid  for  out  of 
tlie  Treasurer’s  poundage.  These  ten  were  discon- 
tinued when  Harcourt-street  school  was  founded. 

3113.  Did  you  nominate  those  ten  ?— -I  had  the 
sole  nomination  of  those  boys.  We  pay  somewhere 
about  JS30  a year  each  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
twenty  in  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital  • They  receive  a 
first-ciass  commercial  education,  and  some  of  them 
are  taught  Latin  ; and  they  are  - provided  for  by 
apprenticing  them  out.  TJp  to  tlie  date  of  that  report 
I had  the  entire  nomination  of  those  boys,  and 
I proposed  that  a certain  number  of  the  vacancies 
should  be  placed . at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  exhibitions  at  the  English 
schools.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  accordingly  a 
classification  was  made  by  the  Governors,  of  the  English  f 
schools,  and  a circular  was  sent  round  to  all  the  patrons  ; 
and  superintendents — -which  is  carrying  out  the  first 
part  of  the  report  as  to  the  classification  of  the  schools — 
with  a positive  requirement,  as  a general  rule,  of  local 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  one-third  to  the  payment 
of  the  salaries,  and  pointing  out  that  unless. that  contri- 
bution be  maintained  the  grant  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  schools.  On  that  system  we  have  been  working 
ever  since. 

3114.  Do  you  advertise  ?— Yes ; the  circular  was 
sent  to  all  our  patrons  and  superintendents,  and  the 
arrangement  has  been  got  into  complete  working  order. 
There  are  two  classes  of  school  premises — one,  the 
vested  schools,  in  which  the  majority  of  our  English 
schools  are  . held.  These  are  schools  built  by  the 
Governors  upon  grants  in  perpetuity.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  schools — probably  little  more  than 
half — that  we  Call  non-vested  schools.  In  those  schools 
the  property  of  the  premises  in  which  the  school  is 
held  does  not  belong  to  the  Governors,  but  to  private 
individuals,  who  apply  to  us  to  take  the  schools  under 
our  charge,  and  put  them  under  our  system. 

3115.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Then  your  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  the  non-vested  schools  is  confined  to 
advances  of  money  and  executing  works  on  the  build- 
ings?— We  put  them  ou  exactly  the  same  footing,  under 
the  classification  I mentioned. 

3116.  Since  1857,  have  any  school  sites  been  vested 
in  the  Board  ? — None. 

3117.  In  how  many  of  the  localities,  in  which  your 
present  105  English  schools  exist,  are  there  schools 
under  the  National  Board? — In- most  of  the  localities 
there  are  National  schools;  but  we  do  not  encourage 
sending  our  Protestant  children  to  National  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  a Roman  Catholic. 

3118.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — A Roman  Catholic  lay- 
man ?—  Either  layman  or  clergyman.  We  would  not 
withdraw  our  grant  from  an  existing  school  on  the 
ground  that  the  children  that  are  educated  in  it  could 
also  receive  education  at  a National  school  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.  We  consider  that  our  English  schools 
are  essentially  Protestant ; and,  further,  that  they  arc 
Church  of  Ireland  schools.  As  such  we  received  them, 
and  as  such  we  keep  them. 

3119.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  of  your 
present  1 05  schools  exist  in  localities  where  there  are 
already  schools  under.  Protestant  patronage  ? — Several, 
almost  entirely  in  Ulster.  In  some  instances  there 
are  in  the  very  same  town  or  locality  a school  under 
the  Presbyterian  patron,  a school  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  patron,  and  side  by  side  with  these  one  of  our 
English  schools. 
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3120.  You  told'  me  yesterday  that  besides'  discon- 
tinuing'agreat  many  of  the  English  schools  some  few 
had  been  recently  founded  ! — Yes: 

3121.  Were  they  founded  in  localities  where- sdiools 
already  existed ? — In  localities  where-  there,  were 
National  schools,  already  existing,  but  not  "under  Pro- 
testant patronage.  The  patronage  in  the  National 
schools  is,  Of  course,  equivalent  to  management. 

3122.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — What  books  are 
in' use  .in  those  schools'? — -I  think  almost  entirely  the 
books  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  "Education. 

3123.  In  several  of  the  larger  towns,  for  example,  in 
Dundalk,  you  have  two  very  huge  schools — in  the 
boys  school  seventy  pupils,  and  in  the  girls  school  fifty. 
Of  course  there  are  schools  under  other  denominations 
in  the  town.  Is  the  "Dundalk  school  one  of  yOur  old 
schools,  -or  one  recently  established  ?■ — Dundalk  is  one 
of  the  old  schools. 

3124.  I find  that  sixty-one  boys  and  seventy-form 
girls  attend  your  school  in  Dungannon1? — We  have  a 
very  fine  school  in  Dungannon. 

3125.  In  Enniskillen  thirty-four  boys  and  fifty-five 
girls  attend  ?— The  Enniskillen  schools  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  results  examinations  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moffett,  diocesan  inspector  of  religious  instruction,"  the 
very  best  in  the  whole  diocese. 

3126.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— "What  are  the  total 
number’s  attending  your  105  English  schools  ? — The 
males  on  the  roll  in  1S7S  numbered  2,798,  and  the 
females  2,419;.  total,  5,217.  Of  that  number  the 
Irish  Church  were  4,103  ; Protestant  dissenters,  951 ; 
and  Roman  Catholics,  163. 

3127..  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wliat  is  the 
total  cost  of  those  schools  ? — The  expenditure  on  them 
in  the  year  1878,  for  which  I have  given  the  numbers, 
was  £3,608. 

3128.  You  say  that,  in  substance,  you  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  of  those  schools?— We. give  two-thirds 
of  the  salaries  and  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  repairs. 

3129.  Then  we  are  inside  the  mark  in  adding  one- 
third  only  from  other  sources  ? — They  cost  something 
about  .£4,500  on  the  whole. 

3130.  That  would,  show  an  expenditure  oil  those 
schools,  which  educate  5,217  children,  of  under  £1  a 
head  ? — That  is  so. 

3131.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  report  you  read 
complains  that  the  masters  and-  mistresses  were  at- 
tracted away  by  the  superior  salaries  of  the  National 
Board  ? — Since  that  a new  system  has  been  established 
by  the  National  Board  of  paying.by  results,  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  earned  by  a good  teacher  under 
the  National.  Board  now,  will  in  a great , many . in- 
stances considerably  exceed  the  amount  we  can  afford 
to  give  them. 

3132.  You  have  not  adopted  the  system  of  paying 
by  results? — We  have  consiclered.it,  but  never  adopted 
it,  save  to  this  extent,  that  a portion  of  the  salary,  so- 
called,  consists  of  a gratuity  of  £5  a.year,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  report  the  inspector  makes  of  the  state 
of  the  school.  If  he  is.  quite  . satisfied  he  allows  the 
full  gratuity ; if  not,  he  allows  a reduced  amount,  and 
if  he  thinks  the  master  not"  entitled  to  any  gratuity,  he 
stops  the  entire. 

3133.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  has  been 
the  result  of  your  arrangements  as  to  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  1— Some  very  good  boys  go  up.  The  examina- 
tion is  held  every  summer — in  June— by  two  of  the 
undermasters  of  Harcourt-street  school,,  who  are  paid 
two  guineas  each  for  holding  it ; and  generally  One  or 
two  of  the  Governors,  who  can  spare  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  present  during  the  examination.  Rev.  Mr. 
Greene  and  Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  f.t.c.d.,  very  often  attend. 
Some  of  our  boys  have  done  uncommonly  well  after 
getting  into  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

3134.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  competition? — We 
have  not  had  so  much  as  I would  expect. 

3135.  I presume  the  masters  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  reasonably  well  beforehand  the 
chances  a boy  would  have  ^They  are  always  informed 
beforehand  what  number  of  Vacancies  are  to  be  given 
away.  A day  is  fixed,  and  there  is  a course  prescribed 


for'  the  preparation  "of  the  boys  for  the  purpose  of  'Jprtf  i6,  mi. 
the  examination:  .phe  ^7l"Ion_ 

3136.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  competitors"  theVico-CIiaii- 
you  have  had  V— Not  more  than  five  or  six.  cellor. 

3137:  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I supipose  your  in- 
spector does  all  hO  can  in  Ms  'annual 'inspection  to  see 
•whether  there  are  candidates,  and  to  .make  known  the 
advantages  ?— 1 am  sure  he  do’es. 

3138.  Do  any  of  your  105  English  schools  receive 
•grants  fronrtlie  National  Board? — None. 

3139.  What  is  the  precise  cause  that  precludes  them 
•from  so  doing  ? — They  do  not  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board.  - There  is  no  such  thing  as  a con- 
science clause  in  our  schools. 

3140.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — Your  schools 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  original  deed, 
wMch  directs  the  Church  Catechism  and  certain  por- 
tions of  Scripture  to  be  read?— They  are. 

3141.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Is  your  object  now 
to  c'ome  to  the  assistance  of  the  Disestablished  Irish 
Church,  and  to  prevent  the  Protestant  children,  in 
certain  localities,  from  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
national  system  of  education  ?— From  being  forced  to 
accept  the  national  system  of  education  under  the 
management  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

3142.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Would  there  be  an 
equal  objection  where  the  manager  was  a Presbyterian 
or  a Methodist? — I am  sure  there  would. 

3143.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  you 

would  not  withdraw  your  grant,  on  the  ground  of  the 
existence  of  - a school  under  the  patronage  of  a dissent- 
ing minister  ? — T may  say  positively  that  we  would 
not  withdraw  our  grant,  unless  we  could  say  to  the 
Superintendant,  who  is  generally  the  parochial  clergy- 
man, “You  have  such  a number  of  children  as  will 
entitle  you  to  obtain  an  adequate  grant  and  adequate 
requisites  under  the  National  Board.  Therefore  you 
must  put  yourself  under  that.  We  will  no  longer  pay 
you.”  . 

3144.  You  would  withdraw  your  grant  if  there  were 
the  means  of  establishing  a school  under  the  National 
Board,  of  which,-  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board* 
the  superintendent  of  your  school  would  be  himself 
the  patron  ? — Certainly,  and  we  have  done  so  in  many 
cases. 

3145.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  furtkei 
reduction  in  the  number  of  your.  English  schools  ? — 

Yes;  but  it  can  only  be  done  gradually.  In  many 
localities,  where  we  have  schools  at  present,  we  will 
be  in  a condition,  bye  and  bye,  to  compel  them  to 
put  their  schools  under  the  National  Board;  but  we 
will  probably  have  calls  upon  us  in  other  directions, 
because  poor  localities  that  have  not  a sufficient 
number  of  children  to  obtain  grants  may  ask  us  for 
assistance,  and  we  have  in  a . few  cases  since  the 
making  of  our  report  given  assistance  under  such 
circumstances. 

3146.  Are  there  many  localities,  particularly  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  there  is  no  school  available- 
for  a not  inconsiderable  number  of  Protestant  children, 
except  one  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage  ?— There 
are  a great  many  such  localities,  from  which  we  have 
had  applications,  with  -which  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply  if  we  had  the  means. 

3147.  You  have  not  fixed  a limit  as  to  numbers  tr-r 
No.  We  have  given  a grant  where  the  numbers  do 
not  come  up  to  30,  but  a- small  school  must  be  an 
inefficient  one. 

3148.  The  smallest  I have,  found,  looking  over  Mr, 

Rudkin’s  returns,  has  an  attendance  of  21  ? — There  is 
one  case  in  wliich  the  number  has  gone  so  low  as  14, 
and  in  Graigue  school  there  are  only  6 children. 

That  is  a school  which,  if  there  were  any  possible 
means  of  providing  for  the  children  elsewhere,  ought 
not  to  be  continued. 

3149.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What. does  the  master 
of  that  school-  get  ?— That  school  is  only  under  . a 
mistress,  and  she  gets  £25.ayear,  of  which  vve  pay  two- 
thirds  and  the  locality  one-third. 

3150.  Are  there  monitors  in  your  schools? — We 
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April  10, 1879.  appoint  a monitor  in  any  of  our  English  schools  where 
The  Rt~Hon  *Le  num^er  pupils  exceeds  45,  and  an  additional 
the  Vice-Chan-  monitor  for  every  30  over  that  number.  In  mixed 
cellor.  schools,  where  there  are  male  and  female  pupils 

together,  under  a master,  we  also  employ  a mistress  at 
a small  salary  to  teach  needlework,  and  assist  in  the 
teaching  of  the  younger  children.  She  is  something 
of  a better  class  monitress,  and  gets  about  £12  a year. 
A monitress  gets  £8. 

3151.  I suppose  the  Commissioners  may  take  it, 
that  whereas,  in  1857,  the  first  object  with  your  Board 
was  the  English  and  the  second  the  grammar  schools, 
in  1879  that  is  totally  reversed,  and  that  your  first 
object  is  now  the  grammar  schools,  and  your  second 
the  English  schools? — I would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that ; I think  we  ought  to  have  equal  regard  to  two 
considerations — one,  making  our  grammar  schools 
efficient ; the  other,  devoting  an  adequate  portion  of 
our  income  to  the  maintenance  of  English  schools,  in 
localities  where  they  cannot  have  education  otherwise. 
My  individual  opinion  is,  that  the  grammar  schools 
have  not  yet  received  a sufficient  share  of  the  funds 
of  the  Board,  and  that  we  ought  to  equalize  more 
nearly  the  application  of  our  funds,  and  give  a larger 
share  to  the  grammar  schools  than  they  have  at 
present.  That  may  entail  the  reduction,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  the  amount  paid  to  English  schools. 

3152.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  established 
national  system  of  education,  now  so  widely  diffused, 
has  at  all  interfered  with  the  necessity  for  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board  to  keep  up  English  schools  ? — I think 
it  has  interfered  with  it  to  a very  great  degree,  but  not 
altogether. 

3153.  This  is  the  report  of  Lord  Powis’  Commis- 
sion on  that  point: — 

“ The  National  system  now  provides  all  parts  of  Ireland 
with  the  means  of  primary  instruction,  open  to  all  denomina- 
tions, among  the  people.  Secondary  instruction  is  still  de- 
ficient. It  is  precisely  this  secondary  instruction  which 
Erasmus  Smith’s  endowment  was  designed  to  supply ; and  we 
think  that  the  trust  funds  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
with  great  advantage.’"? — 

I do  not  go  the  full  length  of  that,  for  in  my  opinion 
the  National  Board  has  not  provided  primary  educa- 
tion to  the  extent  there  mentioned.  For  this  reason  : I 
think  that  if  the  National  Board  had  been  worked  upon 
the  original  lines,  and  that  the  schools  had  been  all 
vested  schools,  and  retained  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  Board,  who  should  take  care  to  impart  to  all 
pupils  attending  them  a thorough  secular  education, 
and  should  also  require  that  the  children  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  attending  should  ob- 
tain religious  education  from  their  own  teachers, 
and  if  they  enforced  the  conscience  clause,  and  pre- 
vented interference  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children,  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  ground 
for  maintaining  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools. 
That  has  not  been  the  working  of  the  system  which  is 
becoming  practically  a denominational  system  iu  all 
the  provinces  except  Ulster.  There  is  now  scarcely 
anything  like  mixed  education  in  the  National  schools. 
The  great  majority  are  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Clergy ; and  I do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  education  is  provided,  in  the  schools  of  the 
National  system,  for  Protestant  children,  if  they  must 
be  sent  to  a school  where  the  manager  is  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman;  for  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  the 
Church  stands  at  the  head  of  everything  ; and  every 
endeavour  that  can  be  made  is  made  to  bring  into  the 
fold  of  the  Church  those  outside  it ; and  in  addition 
to  that,  I do  believe  that  the  very  large  preponderance 
of  Roman  Catholics,  in  schools  under  such  manage- 
ment, would  lead,  indirectly,  to  affecting  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  few  Protestant  children  that  would  at- 
tend them. 

3154.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  ever  known 
of  any  attempt,  by  a Roman  Catholic  Clergyman  or 
patron,  in  those  National  schools,  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  Protestant  pupils  1 — I never  have  ; for 


I have  no  experience  whatever  on  the  subject,  nor 
have  I any  reason  for  stating,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
such  interference  has  taken  place. 

3155.  Do  you  complain  rather  that  the  tone  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  boys  over  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  than  of 
any  direct  violation  of  rules? — I should  not  be  at  all  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  ob- 
jecting to  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  one  of 
our  English  schools  where  the  Scripture  is  read,  and 
the  Catechism  taught,  but  I should  myself  prefer,  if 
feasible,  that  children  of  all  religions  should  be  edu- 
cated together,  so  far  as  secular  matters  are  concerned. 

3156.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Does  the  necessity 
for  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  expending  large  sums 
yearly  for  primary  education  arise,  in  your  opinion 
from  a distinct  departure  by  the  National  Board  from 
their  original  scheme  of  education  ? — Certainly. 

3157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — This  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  and  one  on  which  strong 
opinions  are  entertained  by  different  people — “ Quod 
volumus  jacile  credimus.”  You  are  not  one  of  those 
who  in  this  matter  advocate  the  refusal  by  Protes- 
tants of  what  they  can  get? — On  the  contrary;  I 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  advocate  their  accepting  it. 

3158.  You  believe  that  Protestants  can  get  a good 
primary  education,  under  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board,  in  secular  matters? — I think  they  can,  and 
also  have  full  opportunities  for  religious  education 
from  their  clergy. 

3159.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — According  to  the 
system  of  the  Board?  — According  to  the  existing 
practice. 

3160.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  aware 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  they 
will  not  establish  one  National  school  within  a cer- 
tain fixed  distance  of  another,  except  a certain  num- 
ber of  children  are  actually  in  it  1— I believe  that  is 
so. 

3161.  Are  there  many  places  through  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  your  experience,  where  there  are  some 
Protestant  children  in  a neighbourhood,  in  which  there 
is  a convent  National-  school,  and  perhaps  also  a 
monastic  National  school  ? — A great  many. 

3162.  Are  you  also  aware  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board,  where  the  numbers  are 
small  the  assistance  is  very  limited? — -Very  limited. 
They  begin  by  supplying  school  requisites  ; where  the 
number  of  children  attending  is  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  a monitor's  salary,  from  £12  to  £15  a 
year,  is  paid ; and  they  require  an  attendance  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  pupils  before  they  give  an  allowance 
for  a master,  even  of  the  lowest  grade. 

3163.  A.re  there  a large  number  of  localities  in 
Ireland  where  there  are  Protestant  children,  too  few 
to  reach  the  number  necessary  to  get  assistance  for  a 
new  school  from  the  National  Board,  and  who  would 
have  no  school  available  except  one  in  a convent  or 
monastery  1 — That  is  the  case. 

3164.  Do  you  think  an  education  under  the  rules 
of  the  National  Board,  satisfactory  to  Protestant 
parents,  could  be  had  for  their  children  in  monastic 
institutions? — Certainly  not.  I am  not  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
to  putting  schools  under  the  National  Board,  merely 
from  an  objection  to  the  principle.  I think  that  the 
children  of  Protestants,  whether  Irish  Church  or  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  can  be  educated  with  perfect  safety, 
and  with  full  attention  to  their  religious  instruction, 
in  schools  under  the  National  Board,  provided  they  are 
under  the  management  of  persons  of  their  own  religion. 

3165.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case,  or  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  in  a school  where  the  actual  build- 
ing belongs  to  a monastic  institution? — Certainly 
not. 

3166.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  it  only  a matter  of 
opinion,  or  is  it  based  on  positive  experience,  that  a 
satisfactory  education  cannot  be  had  by  a Protestant 
child  in  such  a school  ? — I think  it  is  a matter  of  posi- 
tive fact,  that  Protestant  parents  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  allowing  their  children  to  go,  for  their  education, 
into  a convent  school. 
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3167.  -Although  it  may  be  under  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  ? — Although  it  may  be  under  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board.  I do  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Board  system  has  practically  become  a denom- 
inational system. 

3168.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — In  the  south  and 
vest  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3169.  And  in  the  north  you  say  denominational  sys- 
tems— in  the  plural  ? — Yes.  In  the  other  provinces,  I 
believe,  they  chiefly  consist  of  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  managers,  and  that  the  other  schools  are  not 
mixed  schools,  but  under  Protestant  managers  where 
Protestant  children  go ; and  practically  in  that  way 
it  has  worked  out  now  to  be  a denominational 
system. 

3170.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  south 
and  west  there  are  a great  many  schools,  frequented 
by  Roman  Catholic  children,  under  Protestant  man- 
agement?— There  are,  and  there  are  Protestants  in 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management. 

3171.  You  would  not  call  that  a denominational 
development  of  the  National  Board  ? — Certainly  not ; 
but  those  are  exceptional  cases.  The  great  majority 
are  the  other  way. 

3172.  You  have  not  had  any  evidence  before  your 
Board  that  Protestant  parents  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  education  for  their  children,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  schools  in  their  neighbourhood  were 
convent  schools? — If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  point 
to  particular  instances  where  this  existed,  I could  not 
do  so ; but  I believe  such  instances  do  exist,  and  are 
very  numerous. 

3173.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — You  have  told 
us  already  that  you  are  aware,  from  the  applications 
that  came  to  you,  that  there  do  exist,  in  fact,  a large 
number  of  places  where  such  schools  as  you  establish 
are  usefully  employed  in  teaching  a small  number 
of  Protestant  children  in  the  midst  of  a Roman 
Catholic  population  1- — I am  aware  of  that  as  a fact. 

3174.  Before  establishing  a school,  do  you  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  that  there  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
— Certainly : and  we  refuse  to  found  a school,  or 
take  up  a school,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the  district 
to  entitle  the  person  who  applies  to  us  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  the  National  Board  under  his  own  man- 
agement. 

3175.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  only  found  a 
school  where  there  are  a smaller  number  of  Protestant 
children  than  that  for  which  the  National  Board  will 
pay  a master  and  take  a school  under  its  control  ? — 
There  is  not  any  general  rule  on  the  subject ; but  the 
principle  on  which  we  act  is,  not  to  grant  aid  from 
our  funds  where  we  think  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Board. 

3176.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Commis- 
sioners who  reported  on  this  subject  in  1857,  said : — 

“ From  1839  to  1 843,  . . . they  founded  fifty-two 

new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  whose  education  was 
then  most  amply  provided  for  by  the  large  Parliamentary 
grants  to  the  National  Board.  . . . But  it  must  be 

observed  that  this  wider  development  of  the  system  of  the 
English  schools  diminished  their  power  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes.” 

Do  you  now  found  schools  where  education  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Parliamentary  grant? — In  no  in- 
stance. 

3177.  Or  from  any  ambition  to  establish  schools 
superior  to  those  of  the  National  Board? — Certainly 
not.  I think  the  National  Schools  are  admirable 
ones ; and  if  our  schools  are  kept  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  National  Schools,  we  ought  to  be  very  well 
satisfied. 

3178.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — There  are  150  Roman 
Catholics  attending  your  schools? — Yes  ; that  is  the 
return,  viz.,  1 in  Aughnacloy;  3 in  Bandon;  16  in 
Beltiney,  county  Tyrone ; 7 in  Collon,  county  Louth ; 
1 in  Derryhean ; 12  in  Doon,  county  Limerick  (I 
think  they  are  chiefly  our  tenants’  children) ; 7 in 


Lissau ; 1 in  Lurgan ; 6 in  Mountcharles,  county  April  10,  mo. 
Donegal ; 3 in  Mountstewart ; 7 in  Mullafary,  county  — - 

Mayo  ; 10  in  Newtownliamilton ; 6 in  Omeath;  15  in  tlieVicc-Chmi 
Richill,  countj'  Armagh ; 4 in  Seafort;  1 in  Tamlaght ; cellor. 

1 in  Templeshambo ; 24  in  Upper  Cumber,  county 
Down  ; 2 in  Tynan ; and  23  in  Gortin,  county  Tyrone. 

3179.  Many  of  the  places,  where  you  have  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  appear  to  be  in  districts 
where  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  bring  a school  under  the  National  Board  ? — That 
may  be  so  ; I don’t  know  the  fact. 

3180.  In  those  schools  you  have  a rule  compel- 
ling the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  Catechism? — Yes. 

3181.  And  you  enforce  it? — We  certainly  enforce 
it,  so  far  as  Protestant  children  are  concerned. 

3182.  Do  you  enforce  it  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  ? — The  Catechism  is  not  taught.  The  rule  in 
our  English  schools  is  this  : — 

“ On  every  day  all  pupils  who  have  attained  a suitable 
proficiency  shall  read  to  the  master  or  assistant  a portion  in 
the  Bible;  the  master  or  assistant  shall  then  examine  the 
pupils  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read,  and 
explain  the  sense  in  plain  language,  without  entering  into 
any  controversial  matters.” 

3183.  You  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  on  the  tone  of  Protestant  children 
attending  them  ? — Yes. 

3184.  Do  you  believe  that  that  influence  would 
be  strong,  even  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  were  observed  literally? — I do,  in 
case  there  is  a large  preponderance  of  children  of  one 
particular  denomination. 

3185.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  must  be  a greater 
influence,  on  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  your  English 
schools,  where  actually  religious  instruction  to  some  ex- 
tent is  given  to  them? — J think  not.  My  opinion  is  that 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  taken  to  be  the  common 
basis  of  both  religions,  Roman  Catholics  should,  with 
perfect  safety  to  their  religion,  afford  to  have  the  Scrip- 
tures read  by  their  children,  and  that  that  would  not 
amount  to  proselytising.  If  we  went  beyond  that, 
and  gave  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  that  would  undoubtedly  be  veiy  dangerous  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  if  they  attended  such 
Protestant  schools  ; and  the  converse  would  apply  if 
Protestant  children  attended  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

But,  to  my  mind,  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Protestant  children  attending  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patronage  is,  that  in  almost  all  those 
schools  there  is  a vast  preponderance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  element ; and  whatever  way  the  large  pre- 
ponderance is  in  a school,  in  that  direction  will  the 
religious  tone  of  the  school  necessarily  turn. 

3186.  There  is  not  merely  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  explanation  is  given  by  the  teacher,  in  your 
schools  ? — Yes. 

3187.  Suppose  the  text  involves  a doctrinal,  or 
rather  a controversial,  aspect  of  religion,  do  not  you 
think  there  may  be  danger  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
mind  in  the  explanation  ? — There  may  be. 

3188.  Although  you  cannot  see  any  great  danger  to 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  your  Protestant  schools, 
still  you  would  not  wish  to  see  the  Scriptures  read 
and  expounded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  to 
Protestant  children,  by  a Roman  Catholic  master? — I 
confess  I would  not. 

3189.  Have  you  ever  insisted  on  the  application  of 
the  rule,  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — Our  desire  is  that 
it  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  all  children. 

3190.  You  have  no  wish  to  depart  from  that 
rule? — We  have  not.  I consider  our  schools  are 
strictly  Protestant  schools ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  Roman  Catholic 
children  into  them,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  that  no 
proselytising  shall  be  permitted  there.  As  in  the 
other  case,  there  will  naturally  be  some  tendency 
to  religious  influence,  arising  from  a large  prepon- 
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April  10,  iS79.  derance  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  possibly 
— - from  the  teacher  being  a Protestant. 

theVicc-Chaii-  3191.  And  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  object  to 
cellor.  ■ in  the  case  of  a small  number  of  Catholics  at  a 

Protestant  school  1— I do. 

3192.  In  the  grammar  schools  you  do  not  insist 
on  the  obseryance  of  the  rule  as  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  1 — That  is  so.  The  children  of  the  better 
class  must  receive  a large  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion at  home.  . Their  parents  will  not  have  discharged 
their  duty  to  them  if  they  do  not  personally  instruct 
them;  and  they  will  also  be  in  a position  to  see  that 
their  religious  instruction  is  attended  to.  I therefore 
think  their  religious  instruction  may  be  safely  left  in 
the  way  I stated  yesterday  in  our  grammar  schools. 
But  I do  not  think  the  same  safeguard  exists  in  the 
English  schools.  In  my  opinion,  no  education  can  be 
really  beneficial  except  it  be  based  on  religion.  I think, 
therefore,  that  religious  instruction  should  be  secured 
to  every  child,  as  a most  material  part  of  his  education. 
I believe  that  that  object  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
attained  in  reference  to  the  poor  children  whose 
parents,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  are  not  as 

. capable  of  instructing  them  in  religiop  as  the  parents 
of  the  better  classes,  or  may  not  .be  as v, active  in 
looking  after  their  religious  instruction,  or  may  have 
motives  to.  induce,  them  not  to  look  to  it.  F or  these 
reasons  it  is  more  important  to  insist  on  the  strict 
enforcement,  of  religious  instruction  in  our  English 
, schools  than  in  our  grammar  schools. 

. 3193.  Do  you  say  that  the  children  of  the  lower 

, class  come,  as  a rule,  more  uneducated  in  religion  than 
the  children  of  the  upper  class? — I do. 

3194.  That  being  so,  is  there  not  greater  danger 
to  the  Boman  Catholics  in  the  English  schools  from  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  than  in  the  grammar  schools? 
— I think  it  very  probably  is  so.  I should  wish  to 
state  that  in  the  questions  I am  now  answering  to  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy,  with  very  great  pleasure,  to  the  best 

.of  my  ability,  I am  merely  stating  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinions,  and  I am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
offering  an  opinion  supposed  to  emanate  from  any 
other  member  of  . the  Board  but  myself. 

3193.  Do  you  think  that  it.  would  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  Protestant  pupils,  in  your  English 
schools,  if  you  were  to  extend  the  same  generous 
regulation,  with  regard  to  Homan  Catholic  boys,  to 
the  English  schools  that  you  do  to  the  grammar 
schools  ? — I thinlc  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  so. 
.1  think,  that  in  that  case  we  considered  we  were 
bound — though,  perhaps,  that  is  not  a very  logical 
way  of  answering  the,  question— by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  our  schools  and  the  wishes  of  the  gentle- 
man who  provided  the  property.  I believe  if  we 
were  strictly  to  abide  by  the  directions  of  Erasmus 

• Smith,  we,  should  insist  on  religious  instruction,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  of  our  Church,  being  imparted  in 
all  our  schools,  whether  grammar  or  English  schools  ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  governors  has  been,  not  to  look 
to  it  as  closely  in  the  grammar  as  in  ,tlie  English 
schools 

3196.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — If  you  did  not  keep 
the  English  schools  select  for  the  children  of  ypur  own 
Church,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them? — I 
think  none  whatever.  The  necessity  would,  .cease. at 

once.  If  we  did  not  preserve  the  strictly  Protestant 

character  of  our  English  schools,  I think, the, reason 
for  their  existence  would  cease.  . 

3197.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  with 
that  reason  would  cease  .the  existence . of  any  of 
the  Protestant  schools  in  the  locality  ?— Certainly. 

3195.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — So  far  as  Protestant 
children  are  concerned,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
school  would  not  be  altered,  by  allowing  Boman 
Catholic  children  to  escape  the  instruction,  in  the 
Scriptures? — I think  that  is  so. 

3199.  Can  you,  then,  point  out  any  reason  why  the 
same  latitude  which  you  allow  to- Boman -Catholic  chil- 
dren in  the  grammar  schools,  should  not  also  be 
allowed  to  Boman  Catholic  children  in  the  English 


schools? — I can  give  no  logical  reason  for  it;  but 
I think  -’the  reasons  I have  given,  as  matters  of 
expediency,  may  perhaps  -Warrant  -us  in  pursuin'*  a 
different  course- in  the  two  cases. 

3200.  You  are  desirous  to  have  Boman  Catholic 
children  at  those  English  schools?— "We  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  if  they  wish  to  come;  but  we  do 
not  make  any  efforts  to  bring  them  in.  They  come  in 
perfectly  voluntarily,  as  we  offer  them  no  inducement 
except  education.  There  is  no  attempt  at  proselytis- 
ing in  any  shape  or  form;  but  the  schools  are 
open,  and  Boman  Catholic  Children  are  welcome 
if  they  come.  The  schools,  however,  were  established 
mainly  to  benefit  the  Protestant  children  of  the 
country. 

3201.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  not 
bound  by  the  deeds  of  foundation  of  your  English 
schools  to  teach  the  Scriptures  to  all  the  children? 
— The  deeds  of  foundation  were  from  individuals 
granting  sites,  and  generally  putting  us  under  coven- 
ants to  build  a school-house,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
maintain  the  master  at  a certain  fixed  salary,  and 
teach  the  children  in  the  Scriptures  and  church  cate- 
chism in  most  of  -them,  and  in  default  of  doing  this 
that  there  would  be  power  to  resume  possession. 

3202.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  class  of  boys 
that  go  to  the  -Blue  Coat  Hospital  socially'  as  high  as 
the  day  boys,  in  your  grammar  schools  ? — I think  as 
high  as  the  day  boys,  but  not  as  high  as  the  boarders. 

3203.  Is  the  commercial  education  in  the  grammar 
schools  as  high  as  is  afforded  at  the  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital ? — The  education  in  our  schools  is  rather  higher. 

3204.  Is  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  a purely  Protestant 
institution  ? — It  is. 

3205.  — Do  you  think  the  removal  from  Boman  Ca- 
tholic children,  in  your  English -schools,  of  the  compul- 
sion to  read  the  Scriptures,  would  interfere  with  the 
faith  or  religion  of  the  Protestant  children? — Certainly 
not. 

3206 . Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  give 
the  Boman  Catholic  children  attending  your  schools 
some  security,  in  the  nature  of  an  exemption  from  the 
rule,  against  the  preponderance  of  Protestant  feeling 
in  the  schools? — If  you  asked  me  in  reference  to  a 
perfectly  free  foundation,  I would  say,  I see  no 
objection  to  that  exemption. 

3207.  What  weigh  with  you  are  the  dispositions  in 
the  will  of  Erasmus  Smith?— The  dispositions  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  general  principle  on  which 
the  schools  were  established  and  have  since  been  con- 
ducted. We  got  them  under  a course  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  founded  and  since  earned  on; 
and  we  have  not-  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  that  system  in  the  particulars  yrnu  have 
mentioned,  which  are  supposed  by  us  to  be  the 
essentials  of  the  foundation,  in  some  branch  of  the 
schools. 

3208.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  matter 
was  before  Mr.  Smith’s  own  mind,  in  his  lifetime,  long 
after  he  established  the  schools.  Ho  says: — 

“ My  designers  not  to-  reflect  upon  any,  only  I give  my 
judgment  why  those  schools  are  so  consumptive,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many  Popish 
schooles,  their  neighbours',  which,  as  succors,  doe  starve 
the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because 
prayers,  catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I cannot 
help  it,  for  to  remove  that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries 
of  Popery  I beseech  yon. to  command  him  that  shall  be 
presented  and  approved  by  your  honours  to  observe  them 
that  decline  those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will 
obleege.” 

Do  you  know  any  instance  where,  a strong  wish  of  that 
kind,  expressed  by  the  owner  of  property  given  for 
charitable  purposes,  has  been  over-ridden  either  by  law 
or  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I think  not ; and  I should 
feel  myself  bound  judicially  if  I were  settling  a scheme, 
to  give  effect,  to  the  utmost  of  my.  power,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  founder.  • . , 

3209.  When  you  told  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  this  was 
not'  a free  foundation/ did  you  allude  to  the  fact 
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that  the  property  you  were  disposing,  of  was  not  the 
governors’  but  Erasmus  Smith’s  ? — Certainly. 

3210.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  you  not  consider 
that  the  governors  themselves  totally  altered  the  origi- 
nal bequest,  of  the  founder? — In  some  respects  I do. 
There  are  several  matters,  connected  with  the  original 
constitution  of  the  schools,  wLich  show  that  Erasmus 
Smith  intended  the  grant  to  be  applied  to  necessities 
arising  out  of  the  then  state  of  the  country.  By 
degrees  those  necessities  altered,  therefore  the  reason 
for  applying  the  funds  -altered  too ; and  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  the  schools  became  altered,  in  some 
respects,  from  the  original  directions  of  the  will.  For 
instance,  I think  there  was  no  intention,  originally, 
that  there  should  be  any  boarding  schools.  I think 
also  the  schools  were  originally  intended  for  persons 
of  a poorer  class  than  those  attending  our  grammar 
schools,  but  that  has  grown  up  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly for  a couple  of  centimes  from  the  changes 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country ; and  this  Board 
has  gone  on  suiting  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  without  any  actual  step  that  can  be  called  a 
wilful  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  founder. 

3211.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Does  your  answer  remain  the  same  in  refer- 
ence to  such  a change,  as  a change  from  being  a 
Protestant  to  a Homan  Catholic  charity  ? — That  would 
be  a fundamental  change,  and,  moreover,  I would  say 
it  would  be  a fundamental  change,  to  change  what  was 
fundamentally  a religious  institution  into  a secular 
institution. 

3212.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any . 
obligation  on  the  governors,  to  select  for  a school  a 
locality  where  the  estates  are  situated,  in  preference  to 
any  other  locality  ?—  I think  that  ought  to  be  a very 
important  element  in  the  consideration  of  the 
governors.  If  an  application  were  made  to  establish 
an  English  school,  their  own  estates  would  have  the 
first  claim,  and  if  the  want  existed  and  the  application 
were  made,  the  governors  would  establish  it. 

3213.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
practice  as  to  making  new  lettings,  or  revising  the 
rents  from  time  to  time? — Our  agricultural  leases  are, 
under  our:  charter,  Twenty-one-year  Leases. 

3214.  In  1857,  the  governors  had  generally  given 
twenty-one-year  leases  on  the  Galway  estate ; but 
there  were  no  leases  at  all  upon  the  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary estates  ? — Yes. 

3215.  Does  that  remain  so  still  ?— Not  to  the  same 
extent,  There  are.,  some  leases,  but  the  great 
majority  of  holdings  are  from  year  to  year. 

3216.  Where  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  exists,  or 
■when  you  are  applied  to  for  a,  lease,  how  do  you 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  land? — We  always  require 
our  agent  to  report  to  us  his  opinion  of  the  fair  letting 
value  of  the  farm,  and  we  direct  him  to  let  the  farm 
at  its  fair  letting  value. 

3217.  Have  you  had  frequently  before  you  changes 

of  tenancy? — Very  frequently,  and  we  investigate 
every  case  separately.  • 

3218.  Does:  such  a'; thing -happen  as  the  agent 
himself  making  a letting  to  a new  tenant  and  re- 
turning him,  when  in  possession,  on  his  rental  ? — I do 
not  know  any  instance  of  the  kind,  and  if  there  were 
it  would  be  a dereliction  of  duty.  The  Board,  not  the 
agent,  should  make  the  lettings.  I may  say  the  prac- 
tice seems  to  exist  of  making  a re- valuation  of  the  estate 
every  twenty  years..  It  originated  very  much  in  the 
twenty-one-year  leases;  and_the  tenantry  on  the  estate, 
when  the  period'  of  twenty-one  years  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  expect  a re-valuation,,  and  there  has  been  no 
practical  difficulty  experienced  in  bringing  up  the 
rents  to  any  fair  increase.  We.  have  a re-valuation  in 

contemplation,  at  present. 

321  i):  I find  by  the  report  of  1857,  that  the  practice 
of  letting  the  lands  on  leases  had  formerly  existed 
without  preventing  the  lessee  from  sub-letting  ? — The 
old  form  of- lease  was  objectionable  on  two.  grounds — 
there  was  no  covenant  against  sub-letting,  and  none 


to  prevent  the  tenant  from  exhausting  his  farm  by  io.  istg. 
improper  cultivation.  The  Rt  IIon 

3220.  Are  the  present,  leases  -open  to  those  ob-  the  Vice-Chau, 
jections  ? — Certainly  not,  there  are  strict  clauses  ccllor. 
against  assigning  or  sub-letting,  without  the  consent  of 

the  governors,  and  there  are  the  usual  covenants  for 
good  repair,  good  husbandry,  and  so  forth. 

3221.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  year  1840,  almost . 
the  entire  of  the  .Limerick,  estate  was  let  to  middle- 
men. Is  that  estate  let  to  . middlemen  at  present  ?—  ' 

No.  We  deal  directly  with  the  tenants  and  discourage ; 
any  letting  to  middlemen ; we  have  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  prevented  the  yearly  tenants  from  selling 
their  interests. 

3222.  Where  a tenant  is  anxious  to  leave,  what 
course  do  you  take? — Compel  him  to  surrender. 

3223.  Have  you  ever  given  any  sums  of  money  to 
tenants  when  giving  up  possession? — In, very  few 
instances ; it  cannot  be  considered  the  practice  of  the . 
estate. 

3224.  Have  you  made  any  expenditure  for  im- 
provements?— At  one  place  we  have  been  at  very 
great  expense  for  arterial  drainage. 

3225.  Was  that  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Works? — Yes,  compulsorily.  We  carry  out  im- 
provements in  drainage  ourselves  as  well,  and  have 
made  a good  many  drains. 

3226.  Where  you  do  draining  and  work  of  that 
sort,  what  steps  have  you  taken,  first  to  ascertain  the 
necessity  of  the  work,  and  then  that  it  is  of  value? — 

We  Send  an  engineer  to  report.  A contract  is  taken 
in  the  usual  way,  and  our  agent  is  responsible  to  us  ■ 
to  see  that  the  contract  is  fulfilled. 

3227.  Have  you  both  a contractor  'and  an  engineer*- 
independently  of  your  agent? — In  heavy  cases  we  have ; 
but  not,  of  course,  for  trifling  drains  which  would  cost 
only  £40  or  £50.  Those  are  done  .by  contract  under 
the  agent. 

3228.  Have  vbu  in  all  cases  made  the  expenditure.; 
under  contract? — As  far  as  I am  aware  we  have. 

There  may  have  been  some  small  jobs  carried  out  by 
day  work,  but  it  is  generally  done  by  contract. 

3229.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering 
you  to  give  renewals  of  leases  on  your  Gal  way  estate? 

— Yes,  Morris’s  Act,  which  authorizes  41  year  leases. 

3230.  Is  the  whole  of  the  Galway  estate  let  on  leases? 

— No ; only  what  is  within  the  borough,  in  Morris’s 
Act. 

3231.  Are  any  of  the  town  lots  held  by  tenants  at 
will  ? — A few  of  them  are. 

3232.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  to  get  the  highest 
rent  ? — The  agent  is  bound  to  see  to  that,  when  any 
holding  becomes  vacant,  and  he  must  communicate 
with  us,  as  he  has  no  authority  to  make  a letting. 

3233.  The  Sligo  estate  is  stated, in  the  report  of - 
of  1857  to  be  valued,  according  to  Griffith’s  valuation,' 
at  £385  17s.  Id,  and  this  statement  is  made  about  it : — 

“ Before  the  last  letting  the  portions  of  the  estate  near 
the  town  of  Sligo  were  let  at  £432  17s.  87.,  which  was 
£153  8s.  87.  more  than  the  present  rent.  The  former  rent 
seems  to  have  been  rather  high,  and  the  present  too  low. 

The  latter  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  time  at  which  the 
present  leases  were  made,  in  1851,  when  the  value  of  land 
was  very  much  depressed.  The  leases  are  for  twenty- one 
years.  There  are  no  arrears  due  on  the  Sligo  estate,  but  for 
the  years  1847  to  1850  some  losses  were  sustained  by  part 
of  it  being  untenanted.” 

What  course  has  been  taken  as  to  the  Sligo  estate? — 

There  were  some  leases  made  very  recently.  One 
to  the  Eight  Hon.  John  Wynne,  another  to  Sir 
Eobert  Gore  Booth,  and  some  to  other  tenants.  The 
rental  is  now  £455.  We  never  let  without  avalisa- 
tion. The  Galway  lettings  were  on  the  valuation  of 
Mr.  Brassington,  of  the  firm  of  Brassington  and  Gale. 

3234.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  the  drainage  of 
an  estate,  I suppose  you  recover  part  of  the  annual 
payments  from  the  tenants  in  the  usual  way  ? — They 
repay  a large  portion  of  them  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
Mulkear  drainage  has  turned  out  to  be  a more  expen- 
sive job  than  we  intended. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


April  10, 1879. 

The  Rt  Hon. 
tlife  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 


Mr.  John 
Maunsell. 


Mr.  William 
Henry  Rudkin. 


3235.  What  surveys  or  maps  Lave  ycu  got  of  your . 
estates  ? — We  Lave  beautiful  surveys  ou  winch  we  are 
working  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a succession  of. 
maps,  by  reference  to  which  Mr.  Maunsell  was  enabled 
to  establish  our  rights  in  an  important  matter. 

- 3236.  Have  you  a fire-proof  room  ? — We  have.  It 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  M‘ Curdy.  Our  muniments 
are  kept  there. 

3237.  Is  Mr.  M‘Curdy  your  regular  architect? — 
No ; Mr.  Symes.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
but  Mr.  M‘ Curdy  was  employed  as  the  architect  for 


the  heavy  work  we  had  upon  this  house,  which  cost  us 
nearly  £4,000. 

323S.  Lord  J cjstice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  at  the 
survey  you  Lave  produced,  I find  it  is  not  only  a 
survey  and  statement  of  quantities,  but  that  it  con- 
tains a description  of  each  holding  ? — It  is  a most  use- 
ful document. 

3239.  Have  you  Lada  tenancy  book  made  out? 

Yes  Mr.  Maunsell  has  prepared  a most  perfect  book 
containing  an  abstract  of  all  leases  and  documents  re- 
ferring to  the  property  of  the  Board. 


Mr.  John  Maunsell,  examined. 


3240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools  ? — I am.  I was  appointed  to  that  position  in 
1873. 

3241.  When  was  the  list  of  tenancies,  which  you 
have  produced,  prepared? — In  1876.  Wo  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  up  all  the  tenants’  leases.  There 
were  1,400  or  1,500  renewals,  from  time  to  time,  to 
different  persons.  I had  to  classify  all  those,  and  they 
were  scheduled  and  placed  according  to  the  rental. 
There  is  a rental  number  on  each  lease,  according  to 
which  it  is  placed  in  the  safe.  The  number  in  ' the 
margin  of  the  rental  refers  to  the  number  of.  the  lease, 
so  that  it  can  be  got  at  whenever  required. 

3242.  When  was  the  form  of  the  twenty-one-year 
lease  settled  ? — Immediately  after  my  appointment. 

3243.  Did  it  vary  from  the  form  in  existence  up 
to  that  time  %■_ — It-  did. 

3244.  There  was  a new  form  of  lease  having  regard 
to  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ?— Quite  so. 

3245.  Are  the  tenancies  from  year  to  year  created 
by  writing? — Yes ; we  have  a form  on  which  all  new 
lettings  are  made. 

3246.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  any  proceedings 
against  tenants  ?— When  first  I was  appointed,  there 
were  very  large  arrears  of  rent  due  by  some  of  the 
tenants,  and  I threatened  proceedings  against  them. 
The  effect  was  that  I got  in  almost  all  the  arrears. 

3247.  Were  you  able  in  all  cases  to  recover  the 


amount  due  ? — There  was  one  instance  of  a very  poor 
tenant,  and  the  governors  accepted  a reduction. 

324S.  What  amount  of  rent  did  you  recover,  by 
your  action  at  that  time? — Upwards  of  £2,000 .of 
arrears. 

3249.  Had  there  been  any  proceedings  taken  in  the 
Civil  Bills  Court  ? — There  had. 

3250.  How  were  those  taken? — The  matter  was 
generally  reported  to  me  by  the  agent,  and  where  there 
was  a suitable  case  for  proceedings  in  the  Civil  Bill 
Court,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a local  solicitor. 

3251.  Have  you  had  any  ejectments  at  all  ? — Two 
or  three ; but  there  was  only  one  instance  in  which  we 
executed  a habere. 

3252.  You  furnish  your  bill  of  costs  to  the  gover- 
nors direct,  and  are  paid  by  them  ? — Yes. 

3253.  You  have  great  experience  as  solicitor  for 
large  estates,  including  those  of  the  Representative 
Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland? — I have. 

3254.  In  case  it  became  necessary  for  you  to 
identify,  in  any  legal  proceeding,  the  actual  land  held 
by  any  tenant,  what  documentary  means  do  you 
possess  of  doing  that  ? — If  he  holds  under  lease  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  because  there  is  a map 
attached  to  every  lease. 

3255.  In  case  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  what 
maps  or  surveys  have  you  to  refer  to  ? — The  last  map 
was  made  in  1840,  and  by  that  the  land  held  from  year 
to  year  can  be  identified  quite  easily.  There  is  a 
number  on  the  map  and  a reference  to  each  holding. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Rudkin  examined. 


oZoo.  Chairman.  — x ou  are  inspector  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — I 
am  sole  inspector.  I was  appointed  in  1859. 

3257.  How  often  do  you  inspect  the  schools? — 
Twice  a year.  * 

3258.  You  examine  them  through  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  ? — The  entire  course,  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  and  both 
in  secular  and  religious  instruction. 

3259.  Of  course  your  examination  in  religions  in- 
struction is  confined  to  the  Church  members  that 
attend  the  school? — None  but  Church  children  are 
required  to  repeat  the  catechism ; but  under  the  mile 
of  the  Board,  in  reference  to  Scripture,  the  teacher  is 
required  to  examine  the  children  as  to  their  under- 
standing what  they  have  read,  and  to  explain  the  sense 
in  plain  language,  without  entering  into  any  contro- 
versial matters.  I require  the  strictest  adherence  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  that  portion  of  the  rule 
which  forbids  them  to  put  any  question  of  a contro- 
versial nature.  If  a verse  occurs  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  which  a controversial  point  is  contained, 
the  teacher  must  put  no  question  on  that  verse,  but 
pass  on  to  the  next,  merely  questioning  the  chil- 
dren on  the  plain  text.  I myself  appoint  the  particu- 
lar portions  of  Scripture  which  are  to  be  prepared 
against  the  next  examination.  I generally  give  one 
book  in  the  Old  Testament  and  one  book  in  the  New, 
and  I confine  them  altogether  to  the  historical  books 
—from  Genesis  to  Joshua  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 


the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
New.  I never  give  them  the  more  abstruse  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  I have  never  had  any  complaint 
against  any  teacher  of  a breach  of  that  rule ; had  such 
a complaint  been  made,  I would  have  reported  to  the 
governors,  who  would  have  taken  immediate  action 
upon  it. 

3260.  What  amount  of  time  do  you  spend  in  ex- 
amining each  school  ? — On  an  average  between  three 
and  a half  and  four  hours. 

3261.  I suppose  you  spend  the  working  portion  of 
your  time  inspecting  the  schools  ? — I have  no  other 
occupation. 

3262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
occasionally  inspect  schools,  for  some  of  the  other 
educational  bodies  ? — If  I have  any  spare  time  during 
my  holidays,  I do  so. 

3263.  What  schools  have  you  inspected  besides 
those  of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  which 
is  a large  parochial  school. 

3264.  It  is  endowed  with  a considerable  amount 
of  property  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  ? — I believe  so. 

3265.  Both  boarding  and  day  schools  ? — Yes. 

3266.  Have  you  inspected  any  other  schools  ? — Yes. 
Schools  in  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Waterford. 

3267.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  those  still  in  ex- 
istence ? — Yes ; but  there  are  not  many. 

3268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
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yourself  had  a large  and  successful  day  school  in 
Dublin  ? — I had  a day  and  boarding  school. 

3269.  What  was  the  largest  number  you  had,  count- 
ing day  scholars  and  boarders'! — About  150.  I had 
two  houses  in  Baggot-street,  and  in  addition  had  to 
build  a large  school-house  which  cost  me  £700. 

3270.  At  that  time  there  was  also  a very  large 
school  in  Harcourt-street  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Flynn’s. 

3271.  Was  your  school  a high  class  classical  and 
mathematical  school  1 — Certainly;  I prepared  my 
pupils  for  the  university.  Some  of  the  first  men  in 
Dublin  have  been  educated  by  me. 

3272.  Was  Mr.  Flynn’s  school  of  the  same  class  ? — 
Yes. 

3273.  How  many  were  attending  it! — It  was  gene- 
rally a larger  school  than  mine. 

3274.  After  Mr.  Flynn’s  death  what  became  of  it  1 
— It  was  continued  by  several  gentlemen.  Mr.  Dundas 
had  it,  and  after  him  Mr.  Bice. 

3275.  You  are  aware  that  it  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  finally  ceased  to  exist  ? — I believe  so. 

327  6.  There  was  a third  school,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood, in Stephen’s-green?— -Yes;  Mr.  Dundas 
had  a school  there  before  he  took  up  Mr.  Flynn’s. 

3277.  Had  he  also  a large  school  of  the  same  class  ? 
— I think  so. 

3278.  From  your  experience  of  those  schools,  can 
you  tell  whether  there  is,  in  your  opinion,  a class  of 
boys,  to  the  numbers  the  Governors  expect,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  higher  education  given 
in  the  school  established  here1! — I think  from  this 
particular  locality,  which  is  a densely  populated  one, 
there  ought  to  be  a larger  number  attending  the  school 
than  at  present. 

3279.  Do  you  think  the  supply  of  boys  exists,  if 
they  could  be  attracted  to  the  school  ? — I think  so. 

3280.  Is  the  state  of  education  in  the  larger  English 
schools  under  this  Board  better  or  worse  than  it  is  in 
the  parochial  or  other  schools  which  you  have  ex- 
amined?— I have  had  very  extensive  and  varied 
experience  in  the  matter  of  schools,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land but  also  in  England,  and  I have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  no  schools  under 
any  Board  in  the  United  Kingdom  superior  in  point 
of  efficiency  to  the  English  schools  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board. 

3281.  If  one  of  those  schools  should  fall  below  the 
proper  level  of  merit,  what  steps  would  you  take  in  the 
matter  ? — My  practice  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  warn 
the  teacher  that  unless  there  be  an  improvement  his 
gratuity  will  be  reduced.  The  full  amount  of  gratuity 
allowed  is  £5,  and  I have  the  power  of  reducing  it  to 
nil.  If  that  has  not  the  proper  effect  I make  a report 
to  the  Governors.  They  generally  send  a letter  of 
caution,  and  if  that  has  no  effect  they  remove  the 
teacher.  N o teacher  is  ever  removed  without  sufficient 
warning. 

3282.  Are  the  teachers  removed  if,  after  warning, 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  does  not  come  up  to  what 
it  ought  to  be  ? — Certainly. 

3283.  Have  there  been  many  instances  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years? — Not  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  When  I was  first  appointed,  twenty  years  ago, 
I found  the  schools  in  a very  low  state  of  efficiency, 
so  much  so  that  in  the  case  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
teachers  I found  it  necessary  to  warn  them,  and  about 
half  of  them  were  removed  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  improvement  in  their  schools,  so  that  gradually 
we  have  introduced  a very  fair  class  of  teachers,  and 
the  changes  have  been  less  frequent  than  they  were 
some  years  ago. 

3284.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement  ? 
— To  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  the  attention 
of  the  superintendents,  and  perhaps  I may  take  some 
credit  to  myself. 

3285.  I believe  there  was  no  inspection  before  you 
were  appointed  ? — There  was  ; but  only  once  a year. 
The  gentleman  who  then  inspected,  was  registrar  as 
well  as  inspector.  He  had  a double  duty  to  perform, 
and  of  course  could  not  pay  the  attention  an  inspector 


ought  to  pay.  My  idea  of  inspection  is  this,  that  I 
should  not  go  to  the  school  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher 
to  effect  as  great  an  improvement  as  possible,  for  which 
purpose  my  practice  is,  before  leaving  the  school,  to 
call  the  master  or  mistress  aside  and  point  out  whatever 
defects  I notice  in  the  school.  I do  not  speak  to  them 
publicly,  not  wishing  to  degrade  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  I keep  notes  of  any 
defects  that  exist,  and  at  next  inspection  I expect  each 
of  those  defects  to  be  rectified.  In  that  way  the  teacher 
has  every  opportunity  of  making  the  improvements  I 
consider  necessary.  If  my  instructions  are  not  attended 
to  I have  the  means  of  punishing  him  by  reducing  his 
gratuity. 

3286.  What  effect  do  you  find  produced  by  that 
course? — In  some  cases  the  desired  improvement  has 
not  taken  place,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
attention  is  paid  to  my  instructions. 

3287.  Do  you  after  each  inspection  fill  up  one  of 
the  forms  you  have  handed  us  ( Vide  Appendix  Wo.  6)  ? 
— Certainly. 

3288.  By  whom  is  the  summary,  which  has  been 
handed  in,  prepared  ? — By  the  Begistrav. 

3289.  I observe  that  in  that  summary,  any  observa- 
tion you  make,  of  an  important  character,  is  noted  in 
the  margin.  Do  you  communicate  directly  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools  ? — I fill  up  my  report, 
sign  it,  and  send  it  to  him,  and  there  is  a space  at  the 
foot  where  he  can  make  any  observations  he  desires. 

3290.  You  make  two  inspections  in  the  year,  one 
with  notice,  and  the  other  without  notice.  Do  you 
find  any  great  difference  in  the  state  of  the  school  when 
you  go  in  unexpectedly? — Not  with  regal’d  to  efficiency. 
There  may  be  a difference  in  the  attendance,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  children,  and  probably  in  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  school-rooms.  When 
notice  has  been  given,  I find  the  school-rooms  swept 
out,  and  the  children  get  an  extra  polish,  which  does 
not  always  show  itself  when  I visit  without  notice. 

3291.  What  condition  do  you  generally  find  them 
in  when  you  visit  without  notice  ? — Indeed  very  fair. 
The  teacher  sometimes  asks  me  when  I will  pay  him 
the  next  visit,  and  I answer,  “ You  may  expect  me 
from  this  dayforth.”  They  are  thus  kept  on  the  qui  vive. 

3292.  Chairman. — Who  examines  in  sewing? — I 
do.  I profess  to  be  a judge  of  sewing.  It  was  at  my 
suggestion  that  needlework  was  introduced  into  the 
course.  In  mixed  schools  where  girls  are  taught  by 
a master,  the  governors  make  an  allowance  for  the 
teaching  of  needlework  by  a mistress. 

3293.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — Is  that  allow- 
ance availed  of'! — In  every  instance  where  the 
numbers  reach  thirty,  the  governors  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  salary. 

3294.  What  prizes  are  given  for  efficient  conduct 
of  the  schools  ? — In  addition  to  the  full  gratuities, 
the  teachers  of  the  twelve  best  conducted  male  schools, 
and  of  the  six  best  conducted  female  schools,  as 
selected  by  me,  each  year  receive  a prize  of  fil  worth 
of  books  from  the  governors. 

3295.  Is  there  any  rule  against  persons  residing  in 
the  locality  offering  prizes  ? — Premiums  are  very  often 
given  from  local  sources,  by  the  clergy  and  others 
interested  in  the  schools. 

3296.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — What  is  the  number 
of  pupils  at  present  attending  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English  schools? — Our  last  returns  state  5,217. 

3297.  What  is  the  average  attendance?— About 
3,500  every  school-day  except  Saturday.  Saturday  is 
not  included,  as,  being  a half-day,  the  attendance  is  not 
so  good. 

3298.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  number 
oi  schools  are  there  in  each  of  the  four  classes  under 
which  they  are  arranged  ? — The  returns  will  show.  It 
was  at  my  suggestion  that  these  schools  were  classi- 
fied. I found  that  there  were  complaints  from  some 
of  the  masters  that  they  were  not  adequately  remu- 
nerated. The  teachers  of  large  schools  such  as  New- 
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townards,  in  -which  we  have,  in  the  girls’  school  alone, 
176  on  the  roll,  formerly  received  the  same  salary  os 
i.  the  teachers  of  a school  with  only  12  or  14  children. 
I,  therefore,  suggested  to  the  governors  that  the 
schools  should  be  classified,  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  that  the  teachers  of  the  larger  schools  should  be 
paid  proportionately. 

3299.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  the  numbers  of 
children,  attending  the  schools,  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing?—They  are  latterly  diminishing. 

: 3300.  On  account  of  the  number  of  schools  being 
diminished? — Not  so  much  that.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  emigration,  and  moreover,  children  are 
taken  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  now  than  formerly. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I am  very  strict  in 
requiring  the  very  young  children  to  be  properly 
attended  to. 

3301.  How  long  has  the  number  of  schools  under 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  remained  at  105  ? — Three  or 
four  years. 

3302;  Do  you  know  of  any  schools  that  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  discontinued  from  any  cause  ? — I cannot 
answer  for  the  intentions  of  the  governors,  except  in 
one  case — Mullaghfarry — the  clergyman  wrote  to  me 
that  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  sum  required  by  the 
governors,  from  local  contributions,  and  also,  that 
there  were  other  Protestant  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

3303.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  payment? — Each  child 
is  required  to  pay  a penny  a week  at  least,  many  pay 
twopence  or  threepence,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. The  superintendent  of  the  school  arranges 
with  the  master  how  much  he  is  to  charge,  but  if 
there  are  children  in  the  parish,  who  are  entirely 
unable  to  pay,  they  are  admitted  free,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  patron. 
At  present  we  have  1,879  free  pupils  in  our  schools. 

3304.  Are  the  books  Used  in  your  schools  those  of 
the  National  Board? — When  I was  appointed  they 
were  mostly  the  books  used  in  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  schools,  but  they  were  becoming  inade- 
quate, and  errors  occurred  in  many  of  them,  so  1 have 
gradually  introduced  the  National  school  books  which 
I found  to  be  the  best. 

3305.  Is  there  any  further  information  you  can 
give  us  ? — With  regard  to  the  reports  before  you,  the 
scale  is  one  that  I introduced  into  them  • it  gives  the 
number  of  children  in  each  class,  the  subject  taught, 
the  quality  of  the  answering,  and  the  total  number 
at  the  bottom.  In  several  of  our  schools  an  advanced 
course  is  taught,  not  merely  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  also  geometry,  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, and  algebra,  so  that  they  are  not  altogether 
elementary  schools.  Those  who  desire  an  advanced 
course,  have  an,  opportunity  of  following  it, 

3306.  If,  in  the  course  of  your  inspection,  you  find 
a boy  of  superior  talents,  do  you  feel  it  your  duty  to 
give  him  facilities  for  obtaining  a higher  education? 
— The  only  facility  I could  offer,  is  to  suggest  to  the 
master  that  he  be  prepared  to  compete  for  admission 
into  the  Blue  Coat  school. 

3307.  Could  you  not  try  and  bring  him  on  for 
examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  ? 
— The  teacher  can  do- that,  and  at  this  moment,  there 
are  several  teachers  preparing  children  for  examinations 
under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

3308.  Lord  Justice  •Fit’zQiSbon Is  there  any 

large  proportion  of  boys  in  your  schools  old  enough 
to  go  in  under  that ! 'system  ?— I-  think  they  remain 
longer  for- the  purpose  of  arriving- Ut  the  required  age, 
which  is  very  desirable  j for'in  the 'present  day  children 
are  taken  away  from  scliool-miieli  tOo  early. 

3309.  Do  the  masters  consult  you  about  sending- 
boys  forward  for  the  places  in  the  Blue  Coat  school  ? 

Yes.  I am  frequently  asked  to  give  my  opinion  of 
a boy’s  chance! 

3310.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  local  centra  to  which 
boys  can  be  sent  for  examination?— No,  they  have  to 
come  to  Dublin  at-  their ■* own 'vexpehse,  -which- -‘is  one 1 
of  the  causes  why  there  lire  riotnnore  -candidates.- 


3311.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Are  many,  whc 
would  have  a fair  chance,  kept  away  by  that  rule  ? 
— I think  so.  In  the  case  of  many  boys  I have 
asked  the  masters  “why  not  send  such  and  such 
a boy  to  compete,”  and  the  answer  has  been,  “ his  friends 
cannot  afford  it.”  I think  a rule  might  be  adopted  to 
allow  portion  -of  the  travelling  expenses  to  any 
candidate'  who  answers  fairly.  On  one  occasion  a 
boy,  although  he  was  not  successful,  had  answered 
remarkably  well,  and  the  Governors  kindly  allowed 
him  his  expenses.  The  teachers  of  the  successful  boys 
are,  as  a mark  of  distinction,  given  certificates,  which 
are  generally  Suspended  in  the  school. 

3312.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  engaging 
teachers,  do  you  require  that  they  should  have  been 
trained  in  any  particular  institution? — The  greater 
number  are  trained  either  by  the  Church  Education 
Society,  or  by  the  National  Board,  many,  however  of 
our  best  teachers  have  not  been  trained  as  such,  but 
have  a natural  aptitude  for  teaching.  They  must  all 
be  examined  by  me  before  being  appointed. 

3313.  Have  any  of  them  been  trained  in  your 
own  schools? — Many  of  them  have  been.  Some  of 
them  have  acted  as  monitors,  and  eventually  have  been 
appointed  teachers. 

3314.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  certificate 
awarded  to  the  teacher  of  a successful  boy  is  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  framed  ? — Yes. 

3315.  Has  any  change  been  made  by  the  Board,  as 
to  the  supply  of  books  ? — At  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment, the  books  that  were  supplied  to  the  schools  were 
paid  for,  in  equal  proportions,  by  the  Board,  and  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish,  and  considered  the  property 
of  the  Governors,  and  could  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  schools  by  the  children,  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
pare their  tasks  at  home.  The  consequence  was 
that  each  child  came  to  school  totally  unprepared 
in  the  business  of  the  day.  I suggested  to  the 
Governors  to  change  the  system  altogether — that 
-hey  should  continue  to  pay  half,  and  the  superin- 
tendent the  other  half,  but  that  the  books  should  be 
sold  to  the  children  at  half  price ; -in  which  way  the 
superintendent  recovered  What  he  had  advanced.  The 
books  then  become  the  property  of  the  children  who 
take  them  home,  and  prepare  their  lessons  properly. 
The  Governors’  booksellers  supply  them. 

3316.  How  is  the  supply  arranged?^— I ascertain, 
on  each  inspection,  what  books  are  likely  to  be 
required  between  that  visit  and  the  next,  and  enter 
in  my  report  such  as  may  be  wanted.  An  abstract  is 
made  from  my  report  and  sent  to  the  booksellers,  who 
forward  the  supplies  to  the  different  schools. 

3317.  How  is  the  school  furniture  supplied? — Some- 
times the  Governors  assist  towards  it,  but,  as  a rale, 
the  school  furniture  is  expected  to  be  supplied  from 
local  sources. 

3318.  Who  are  the  booksellers  to  the  Board?— 
Messrs.  Sullivan,  Brothers,  Marlborough-street. 

3319.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  anything  in  the 
system  of  these  schools  that  obstructs  their  usefulness 
or  that  should  be  altered  for  their  improvement? — 

I think  it  would  tend  to  their  improvement  if  the 
salaries  were  slightly  raised-;  but  T don’t  know 
whether  there  are  means  for;  doing -so.  I would 
rather  suggest  that-  the  gratuity  should  be  in- 
creased. ■"  ' - ' ' 

3320.  That -is  a portion  depending  directly  on  the 
state  of  ■-efficiency  • front  time  to:  time  ^Exactly ; it 
would  act  mote  as  a stimulus  Isytlie  teacher.  I would 
suggest  that-the  present  £5  'should  be  doubled  rather 
than  that  anything  should  be  added  to  the  fixed  salary. 

I also  think  more  niOiiitOriat  "aid  might  "be  afforded 
to  some ' schools'.  I think"  the  number  forty-five, 
which  the ’Governors  requii-e’to  bo  present'  before  a 
monitor  be  granted,  might  be  reduced.  Forty-five  is  a 
large' number- for  one  teacher  to' have  charge  of,. con- 
sidering that1  Some  Of  tho'childron  ara  pretty  well -'ad- 
vanced/ and'  others  are-only  beginners.  • If 'they' were' 
all  of1  the  < same/' ! or  nearly ; of'  tlite-  same/’  standing/  it 
might  be  different.  In  NoWtownMafe-the  boj-s-'number 
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150,  and  tlie  girls  170,  and  I think  an  assistant  would 
be  very  useful  there. 

3321.  Are  there  any  assistant  teachers  now  in  any 
of  those  large  schools  provided  from  local  sources? — 
No  assistant  teachers — merely  paid  monitors. 

3322.  These  are  assisted  by  the  Board  %—  The  Board 
pays  two-thirds  of  their  salaries. 

3323.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  know  the  sum 
the  Board  expends  per  annum  on  the  English  schools  ? 
— I heard  £3,600  mentioned  as  the  sum. 

3324.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  what 
addition  would  be  required  to  carry  out  . the  improve- 
ments you  suggest  %— Very  trifling.  It  is  only  in  the 
large  schools  I would  suggest  additional  teaching 
power. 

3325.  Can  you  state  the  amount  approximately  ? — 
Certainly;  to  give  a gratuity  of  £10  instead  of  £5 
would  require  an  addition  of  £500  a year. 

3326.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  if  every 
one  earned  the  full  amount? — Yes. 

3327.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — What  proportion  earn 
the  full  gratuity  at  present? — About  three-fourths. 
In  some  instances  I have  to  stop  the  whole  of  it. 

3328.  In  how  many  cases  last  year  was  that  neces- 
sary?— There  were  very  few. 

3329.  If  the  gratuities  were  doubled  as  you  sug- 
gest, and  the  assistant  teachers  provided  for  the  larger 
schools,  I suppose  the  increased  cost  to  the  Board 
would  exceed  £500  per  annum  ?— Probably  it  would. 

3330.  Do  you  think  that  that  expenditure  is  now, 
or  will  be  soon,  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools?— H think  it  would  certainly  be  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

3331.  Is  it  essential  that  that  expenditure  should 
be  incurred  on  the  schools  to  keep  them  up  to  a 
proper  standard  of  primary  education? — I am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  the  schools 
at  present  as  to  efficiency ; but,  I am  certain,  it  would 
improve  them  still  further  were  the  additional  re- 
wards given.  Taking  them  as  a whole,  there  are  no 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  state  of 
efficiency,  and  no  unprejudiced  impartial  person,  wit- 
nessing their  examinations,  would  deny  that  fact. 

3332.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  maintain 
that  efficiency  without  any  further  expenditure  ? — So 
long  as  I am  over  them,  I can  answer  for  their  success; 
at  the  same  time,  their  efficiency  would  be  still  further 
improved  by  the  means  I have  suggested.  I think, 
with  regard  to  the  candidates  for  the  Blue  Coat  school, 
the  present  minimum  age,  eleven,  might  be  changed 
to  ten.  I am  certain  there  are  children  in  our  schools 
of  only  ten  years  of  age  who  would  successfully  com- 
pete for  those  places. 

3333.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  matter  you 
desire  to  mention  ? — In  the  matter  of  spelling  I have 
adopted  a system  -which  I would  not  mention  at  all 


only. I think  that  it. would  be- wejl . tluit  it-should.be  April  io.-ISM. 
followed  in  other  quarters  besides  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  JIr 
schools.  On  children  of  five  or.  six  years  of  age  coming  Henry  Rudkiu. 
to  school  first,  I do  not  allow:  them  to.  be  taught  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  alone.  We  all  know  what  a 
laborious  thing  it  must  be  po  such  children  to  be. taught 
such  sounds  as  A and  B and  C,  to  which  they  can 
attach  no  meaning;  but,  if  you  combine  these  letters 
with  others,  so  as  to  form. yyords.  which  a . child  can 
understand,  there  is.  .a.  degree  of  interest  excited,  and 
much  labour  saved,  both,  to.the  teacher,  and  the  children. 

For  instance,  I would  have  a whole  class  of  . little  chil- 
dren ranged  round  a board  with  a card  suspended  on 
it  containing  little  words,  such  as  no,. it,  and  so  forth, 
they  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  these  letters.  In 
learning  the  letters  they  are  learning  to  spell.  Hav- 
ing learned  that  such  a letter  is  an  i,  and  another  is 
a t,  and  i t spells  it,  let  them  repeat  simultaneously, 
the  teacher  watching  that  every  mouth  is  going,  and 
every  eye  fixed  upon  the  letters.  In  a very  few  weeks 
the  children  -will  have  learned  the  whole  alphabet,  and 
to  spell  and  read  little  words.  With  regard  to  writ- 
ing, no  matter  how  young  a child  is,  I require  that  he 
should  at  once  have  a slate  and  pencil  and  begin  to 
form  letters.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  form  all  the 
.letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  is  required,  to  write  from  dic- 
tation words  of  two  or  three  letters.  If  a child  is  able 
to  spell  g o,  go,  why  should  he  not  also  write  g o,  go, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  a lesson  in  writing  as  well 
as  in  spelling.  I have  classes  of  children  of  six,  and 
six  and  a half  years  of  age,  writing  dictation,  and 
writing  it  well.  They  are  not  allowed  to  scribble,  but 
are  required  to  write  their  best.  With  regard  to  the 
progress  in  reading,  the  system  I introduced  was  this  : 

I required  every  beginner  to  spell  aloud  each  word  from 
his  book.  The  principle  is  this : A child  by  con- 
stantly repeating  aloud  the  correct  way  of  spelling  a 
word,  has  that  way  fixed  upon  his  memory.  Thus,  if 
he  spells,  field,  field,  he  cannot  help  remembering 
. that  that  is  the  right  way  of  spelling  the  word.  Then, 
dictation  is  kept  up  from  the  time  a child  enters  till 
it  leaves  school.  With  regard  to  dictation,  we  have 
adopted  an  additional  plan.  From  the  youngest  to 
the  most  advanced,  all  are  required  to  write  it.  If  a 
mistake  is  made,  the  child  is  required  to  enter  the 
misspelled  words,  when  corrected,  in  a book,  which  I 
have  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Then  the  teacher 
is  required  to  examine  each  child  weekly,  from  his 
own  book,  on  all  the  words  he  had  misspelled.  When 
I go  round,  I examine  each  child  from  his  exercise 
book. 

3334.  Have  many  of  your  scholars  gone  up  for  com- 
petitive examinations  ? — Several.  . 

3335.  Do  any  go  on  from  the  English  schools  to  the 
grammar  schools  as  free  pupils  ? — I lose  sight  of  them 
when  they  leave  the  English  schools. 


Mr.  Walter  Hore  examined. 


3336.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agent  over  the 
estates  of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools  ? — Yes'. 

3337.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — I was 
appointed  agent  over  the  whole  of  their  estates  in  1863, 
and  have  continued  so  ever  since. 

3338.  How  often  do  you  receive  the  rents  ? — Half- 
yearly.  In  some  cases  the  gale  days  are  March  and 
September,  and  in  others  May  and  November. 

3339.  The  system  is  not  uniform  ? — No  ; even  on 
the  Limerick  estates  the  gale  days  vary. 

3340.  Have  you  tried  to  make  the  system  more 
uniform  ? — There  has  been  no  alteration  in  that  respect 
since  I became  agent. 

3341.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  rentals 
for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1S77,  and - fur- 
nished by  you  to  the  Board  in  1878,  the  last  you  have 
sent  in  ? — They  are  now  furnished  for  1878. 

3342.  Do  you  account  only  once  in  the  year  ? — Y es. 

3343.  Do  you  visit  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  col- 


lecting the  rents,  or  do  you  call  on  the  tenants  to  come 
in  aucl  pay  them  ? — I go  to  Galway  to  collect  the  rents 
there.  I notice  the  tenants  of  the  Limerick  and  neigh- 
bouring portions  of  the  Tipperary  estates  to  come  in 
and  pay  in  the  office  at  Pallas,  where  I reside,  on  the 
Limerick  estates.  To  receive  the  rents  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  Tipperary  estates  I attend  at  Drumbane, 
near  Thurlcs,  which  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  lands. 

3344.  The  rental  shows  that  on  1st  of  November, 
1876,  the  arrears  duo  were  £3,692  14s.  0 §d. ; the 
arrears  on  the  1st  of  November,  1877,  £3,806  5s.  lOfil; 
and  the  receipts  during  the  year,  £6,412  7s.  1 \d.  ?— - 
There  is  what  is  called  a dead  half-year  or  hanging  gale 
on  the  property.  That  is  I only  receive  the  May  rents 
on  the  1st  of  November. 

3345.  What  I refer  to  is  that  there  was  an  arrear 
due  on  the  1st  November,  1S77,  and  you  do  not  appear 
to  account  until  May,  1878,  when  you  would  have  col- 
lected another  half-year's  rent;  therefore,  should  not 
the  hanging  gale  be  left  out  of  the  account? — When  I 

Q 2 
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furnished  that  account  I had  not  received  the  hanging 
gale. 

3346.  When  did  you  furnish  the  account  1 — In  the 
end  of  April,  and  I did  not  begin  to  receive  the  rents 
until  soon  after  the  first  of  May. 

3347.  You  furnished  the  account  •within  a month 
before  the  usual  time  for  receiving  another  half-year’s 
rent? — Yes. 

3348.  How  do  you  transmit  the  money  to  the 
Board? — According  as  I receive  the  rents  I remit 
money  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

3349.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  £6,412  7s.  1 ic?., 
and  I find  your  lodgments  were  May  26th,  £1,400 ; 
on  June  28th,  £500;  August  10th,  £500? — Yes. 

3350.  Does  not  your  method  of  dealing  leave  a very 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  your  hands  during 
the  whole  year? — No,  there  is  scarcely  any  balance  in 
my  hands,  except  sometimes  about  £500  or  so. 

3351.  In  May  you  collect  a half-year’s  rent  ? — I can 
not  get  in  all  the  rents  at  once,  and,  moreover,  the  estate 
is  liable  to  considerable  charges ; there  is  a drainage 
charge  and  rent  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts. 
I have  paid  £200  for  the  Mullsear  drainage  before  I 
received  any  of  the  rents  from  the  tenants. 

3352.  Is  not  the  result  of  your  inode  of  dealing 
that  the  collection  of  the  month  of  May  remains  in 
your  hands  the  entire  year  ? — No. 

3353.  Why  not? — My  accounts  are  furnished  at 
the  end  of  April.  I begin  to  receive  the  rents  in  May. 
I have  nothing  in  my  hands  when  I furnish  my  account, 
and  when  I receive  the  rents  I pay  off  the  charges, 
and  then  remit  money  according  as  I receive  it  to  the 
Governors. 

3354.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Is  there  any  rule 
regulating  the  amount  of  money  you  keep  in  hands  ? 
— There  never  has  been  any. 

3355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  the 
great  bulk  of  your  collection  is  half  in  May  and  the 
other  half  in  November  ? — The  greater  portion  of  it ; 
but  someof  the  tenants  are  backward  intheirpayments, 
and  I receive  the  rents  from  them  whenever  I can  get 
them. 

3356.  Chairman. — How  long  do  you  wait  without 
taking  legal  proceedings  ? — I generally  give  them  a 
month  or  two  after  the  first  of  May  to  pay  the  rent 
due  in  the  preceding  November. 

3357.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Southern 
estate  comprises  over  4,300  acres.  Have  you  any  stated 
time  for  visiting  it? — I live  in  the  centre  of  the 
Limerick  estate  and  go  about  according  as  necessity 
arises. 

3358.  Have  you  any  system  with  regard  to  ad- 
vances to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
holdings  ?— Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  the 
Governors  do  not  make  advances  to  their  tenants  for 
general  improvements,  but  they  make  allowances  for 
such  necessary  works  as  sinking  main  drains,  making 
river  embankments,  and  repairing  bye-roads. 

3359.  Is  there  any  periodical  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  fences  and  buildings? — Only  my 
seeing  them  occasionally  on  going  over  the  property. 
I go  very  constantly  to  Drumbane,  which  is  the  poor- 
est part  of  the  estate.  I walk  over  it  and  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  property. 

3360.  Do  you  make  any  systematic  inspection  with 
a view,  for  example,  to  see  whether  the  crops  are  put 
into  the  land  in  proper  succession? — The  Limerick 
estate  is  almost  entirely  grass  land.  There  is  scarcely 
any  tillage  except  a few  potatoes  or  a small  crop  of  oats. 

3361.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  with  the 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  tenants  with  reference  to 
fuel  ? — There  is  a bog  on  the  Limerick  estate  which 
we  let  to  the  tenants  at  so  much  for  the  bank,  and 
they  make  the  turf  themselves. 

3362.  Who  manages  that? — The  bog  bailiff,  who  is 
employed  for  measuring  and  letting  the  turf  banks. 

3363.  Do  you  let  them  by  the  season  ?— No.  Each 
man  gets  a ticket  for  a particular  portion.  It  is  cut 
out  very  often.  It  was  formerly  set  to  people  outside 


the  estate,  but  I recommended  the  governors  not  to 
continue  that  custom,  fearing  the  supply  for  the  tenants 
would  run  short. 

3364.  Have  you  a bog-ranger  ? — -Yes.  There  are 
two  bog-rangers. 

3365.  Is  it  their  duty  to  see  that  the  bogs  are  pro- 
perly cut  and  that  there  is  no  trespass  ? — Yes. 

3366.  There  appears  in  your  account  a large  item 
for  river  embankments,  £161  12s.  8c?.,  what  is  that 
for  ? — That  is  for  the  Mulkear  Drainage,  which  is  a 
fixed  expenditure. 

3367.  There  also  appears  “ 11th  August  1877,  paid 
Michael  Walsh,  £62  10s.;”  what  was  that  for? — That 
was  the  balance  of  a sum  of  £202  10s.  allowed  by  the 
Governors  for  building  an  embankment  to  protect 
their  tenants  from  injury,  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
the  floods  of  the  river  Bilboa. 

3368.  How  was  that' work  carried  out? — By  con- 
tract. 

3369.  Did  you  advertise  for  tenders? — We  got  the 
best  contractor  we  could,  Walsh,  the  contractor  for  the 
Mulkear  drainage. 

3370.  You  know  the  letting  value  of  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  Southern  estates  are 
situated  ? — Yes.  I valued  some  of  the  farms  there. 

3371.  Are  the  rents  upon  the  Southern  estates  full 
rents,  or,  if  not,  how  much  are  they  below  what  would 
be  a full  rent  there  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  quite 
full  rents,  in  other  cases  they  may  be  low. 

3372.  Are  they  fail- rents  all  round? — Allround, 
having  regard  to  present  prospects,  I think  they  are. 

3373.  Chairman. — Not  taking  merely  the  present 
state  of  things,  but  regarding  ten  years  as  an  average? 
— The  system  on  these  estates  was  to  let  for  twenty 
years.  The  tenants  signed  agreements  containing  re- 
strictions as  to  subletting  and  against  tilling  their  land 
in  any  improper  manner. 

3374.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  the  lands  let 
very  much  below  the  valuation,  as  a general  rule  ? — 
Often  above  the  valuation. 

3375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
tenement  valuation.  £6,525  18s.  1 1 £d.  is  the  rental  ? — 
Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  Limerick  lands  is  £3,165  5s., 
and  of  these  the  rental  is  £4,477  4s.  On  the  Tipperary 
estate,  for  certain  holdings  about  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  £99  15s.,  and  the  rent  is 
£107  5s.  1 \d.  The  townland  of  Soloheadbeg,  close  to 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  is  let  at  £814  8s.  2 \d.,  and 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  £672  15s.  In  Drumbane,  the 
rent  is  £843  Is.  Id.,  and  Griffith’s  valuation  is 
£704  15s.,  and  in  Gortacoolrusli,  where  the  rent  is 
£63  2s.  7$d.,  Griffith’s  valuation  is  £71  5s. 

3376.  On  the  last  townland  you  have  mentioned, 
where  the  rental  is  £63  2s.  7 \d.,  the  arrears  amount 
to  £91  11s.  4 d.t — Both  this  and  Drumbane  are 
wretchedly  poor  townlands.  The  people  are  veiy 
poor  and  have  small  holdings.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  rent ; but  I took  proceedings  against  several 
of  the  defaulters,  since  the  last  rental  was  furnished, 
and  from  those  we  took  proceedings  against,  we  got 
the  rents ; I find  it  very  hard  to  get  the  rents  from 
them  at  all  this  year. 

3377.  Is  that  the  portion  of  the  estate  in  which 
the  smallest  holdings  are? — Drumbane  is  wet,  cold 
land,  and  the  holdings  are  very  small.  The  tenants 
there  depend  more  upon  tillage  than  those  on  any  other 
part  of  the  estate. 

3378.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Where  does  that  lie  ? 
— Within  four  or  five  miles  of  Thurles,  up  towards 
the  hills. 

3379.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  the  Western 
estate  the  rental  is  £3,820  8s.  3c?.,  and  the  arrears  upon 
that  amount  to  £1,960.  Does  the  custom  of  allowing 
a hanging  gale  prevail  upon  that  estate  also  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  is  very  little  arrear  otherwise. 

3380.  There  are  some  weekly  tenants  ? — Yes  ; the 
holdings  were  let  by  the  week,  at  a time  when  it  was 
thought  that  Galway  was  becoming  a rising  town. 

33S1.  How  do  you  collect  the  weekly  rents?— 
They  pay  half-yearly  like  the  other  tenants. 
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3382.  And,  although  they  are  weekly  tenants,  there 
is  exactly  a half  year’s  rent  due  in  each  case.  Do 
you  collect  the  weekly  rents  at  the  same  time  as  the 
half-yearly? — I do. 

33S3.  What  form  of  receipt  do  you  give  the  tenants 
who  owe  this  arrear  ? — Half-year  up  to  the  gale  day 
they  are  paying. 

3384.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  you  gave 
receipts  only  on  account?-  -No,  I never  do  so. 

3385.  Are  there  any  cases  of  arrears  accumulating  ? 
— Yes,  there  have  been  two  or  three  instances  ; but 
we  served  ejectments,  and  the  rent  was  paid,  except 
in  one  instance. 

3386.  Do  you  keep  a separate  account  for  each 
tenant,  showing  up  to  what  date  the  tenant  has  cleared 
his  rent? — I have  my  own  book,  in  which  1 enter 
every  payment  as  I receive  it. 

3387.  Did  you  yourself  strike  off  or  reduce  any 
arrears? — No;  there  are  some  very  poor  people,  and 
the  governors  kindly  wiped  off  the  arrears  they  owed ; 
but  T never  venture  to  strike  off  any  arrears  myself. 

3388.  Have  you  had  any  instance  in  which  the 
arrears  became  so  large  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  special  arrangement  with  the  tenant  ? — There 
was  one  case.  A tenant  named  Harty  was  rather 
unfortunate,  and  never  would  pay ; but  he  was  a re- 
spectable man  in  many  ways,  and  I represented  his  case 
to  the  governors.  They  struck  off'  a portion  of  the 
arrears,  and  he  paid  a portion.  It  did  not,  however, 
do  him  much  good,  as  he  at  once  began  to  incur  arrears 
again,  and  he  has  since  been  dispossessed. 

3389.  In  the  report  of  1857  on  the  Galway  property, 
this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ The  lands  held  by  tenants  from  year  to  year  are  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  town  and  Lough  Attalia,  and  the 
governors,  at  the  last  lettings,  prudently  retained  control 
of  these  lands,  as  they  may,  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 
become  valuable  as  building  ground.” 

Has  that  object  been  since  realised? — No,  Galway  is 
not  a rising  town. 

3390.  The  same  report  states,  as  to  one  of  the  de- 
nominations of  the  Galway  property  : — 

“Forthill  ......  is  well  situated  for  building 

ground,  and  must  become  very  valuable  if  the  town  of 
Galway  improves.” 

Has  there  been  any  increase  in  its  value  since  that 
time? — No;  it  is  let  only  for  the  value  of  the  land. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  would  let  for  building,  but  no 
one  has  taken  it  for  that  purpose. 

3391.  The  great  majority  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Galway  estate  hold  either  under  lease  or  infee-farm.  On 
what  principle  do  you  allow  a hanging  gale  in  the  case 
of  such  tenants  ? — I never  was  directed  to  receive  the 
rents  up  to  the  day,  and  do  not  know  that  the  gover- 
nors would  permit  me  to  do  so.  It  was  always  the 
custom,  even  before  I became  agent,  to  allow  a hang- 
ing gale. 

3392.  The  last  rental  you  furnished  shows  that 
about  a dozen  of  those  who  hold  for  41  years,  or  under 
fee-farm  grants,  owed  from  a year’s  vent  to  a year  and  a 
half’s  rent.  Have  you  taken  any  proceedings  to  reduce 
those  arrears  ? — Certainly.  Most  of  the  arrears,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hanging  gale,  have  been  paid  up. 
I don’t  think  there  are  any  now. 

3393.  Do  you  visit  this  estate,  and  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  property  at  all  ? — Yes ; 1 go 
around  the  houses.  It  consists  of  houses  in  the  town 
of  Galway. 

3394.  That  class  of  property  would  require  more 
than  ordinary  supervision.  What  steps  do  you  take 
to  see  whether  the  covenants  to  keep  in  repair  are  ob- 
served?— No  more  than  examining  and  looking  at  the 
houses. 

3395.  The  outside? — Yes. 

3396.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  interior? — No, 
there  has  not  been. 

3397.  Are  there  any  covenants  to  insure,  in  the 
leases? — No  ; I insured  one  street,  called  High-street, 
where  the  governors  got  up  the  lease,  and  the  tenants 
came  directly  under  them.  But  that  was  the  only  case. 


3398.  There  are  no  covenants  with  the  tenants  that  April  xo,  187» 

they  shall  insure? — No.  Ar 

3399.  The  rental  of  the  Sligo  property  is  £455  5s.  8 d.  h"™. 

Are  the  holdings  on  that  property  iet  on  lease? — 

Yes. 

3400.  The  rental  shows  only  an  arrear  of  one  hold- 
ing, viz.,  £59.  Has  that  arrear  been  got  in? — The 
Sligo  rents  have  all  been  paid  up  this  year. 

3401.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — What  is  the  value  ot 
the  Sligo  estate,  as  compared  with  the  rental? — I have 
not  got  the  valuation.  A great  deal  of  the  Sligo  pro- 
perty is  mountain,  held  by  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth  for 
shooting. 

3402.  He  does  not  pay  a rent  of  £147  merely  for 
shooting  ? — No  ; he  has  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
some  of  which  is  arable  land,  and  let  to  undei'-tenants. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  another  tenant  to  the 
Governors,  has  also  under-tenants.  The  other  tenants 
on  the  estate  ax-e  William  Clarke,  Arthur  Campbell, 
and  Edward  Walsh. 

3403.  When  did  you  visit  this  estate  last  ? — I have 
not  been  there  for  three  years. 

3404.  How  do  you  collect  the  rents? — By  letter. 

3405.  There  are  two  large  holdings  in  the  county 
Westmeath,  i-eturned  on  the  rental  as  let  to  James 
Cleary  and  James  Reillv.  Do  they  occupy  the  lands  ? 

— They  do. 

3406.  These  lands  ax-e  stated  in  the  repoi-t  of  1857 
to  be  valued  at  £389  5s.  0 d.,  but  to  be  very  moderately 
let,  the  then  rent  being  £413  7s.  4cZ.? — There  has 
been  a rise  on  one  holding ; James  Cleary  holds  at 
£308  7s.  4 d.,  on  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  from  1st 
November-,  1873,  which  was  his  former  rent;  and 
James  Reilly  holds  at  £135,  under  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  1st  November,  1874. 

3407.  Have  there  been  any  applications  for  leases  ? 

— A few. 

3408.  Have  any  taken  out  leases  ? — On  the  Southern 
estate  very  few. 

3409.  There  have  been  a number  of  leases  and  grants 
on  the  Westei-n  estate  ? — Yes ; a great  number  of  the 
leases  have  been  renewed. 

3410.  There  have  been  complaints  made,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  West,  about  the  Board  not  giving — 
perhaps  it  would  be  a breach  of  trust  to  do  it — money 
for  general  public  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  estate.  Did  any  matter  of  that  kind  come  before 
you  as  agent? — No. 

3411.  Have  you  any  authority  at  all  to  deal  with 
matters  of  that  sort? — No. 

3412.  Or  to  make  any  allowance  ?— No,  not  without 
being  specially  authorized  by  the  Governors. 

3413.  I suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  indi- 
vidual tenants  on  the  various  estates  ? — Yes. 

3414.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms  on  the 
Limerick  estate  ? — From  twenty  to  sixty  acres — some 

3415.  Would  you  class  the  tenants  on  the  Limei-ick 
estate,  among  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  ? — A gi-eat 
number  of  farmers  on  the  Limerick  estate  are  inde- 
pendent men.  On  one  portion  of  the  Tipperai-y  estate 
— Soloheadbeg — there  are  some  respectable,  indepen- 
dent farmers.  But,  at  Drumbane,  they  are  of  a poorer 
class. 

3416.  Mr.  O’Sxiaughnessy. — Would  you  consider 
the  farmers  on  portion  of  the  Tipperary,  and  on  most 
of  the  Limerick  estates,  “ strong  farmers,”  as  they  call 
them? — They  are  “strong farmers,”  and  pretty  well  off. 

3417.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  they  of  a class 
whose  children  would  be  amply  provided  for,  educa- 
tionally, by  the  National  schools ; or  would  they  look 
for  a higher  edxxeation? — I think  there  are  none  of 
them  of  the  higher  class  of  farmers.  The  National 
School  education  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  them. 

3418.  Do  you  know  whether  their  sons  go  into 
business? — Yes ; they  become  shopkeepers. 

3419.  Docs  the  education  provided  by  the  National 
schools,  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  fit  the  sons  of  those 
farmers  for  the  business  they  go  into? — Yes,  I think 
it  does.  They  learn  the  rtidiments  of  education 
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3420.  Are  tlie  tenantry,  on  the  Tipperary  and 
Limerick  estates,  Catholic  or  Protestant? — They  are 
almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic  on  both  estates. 

3121.  Are  you  acquainted  individually  with  the 
tenants  in  the  town  of  Galway  ?— I am. 

3422.  Are  they  persons  whose  circumstances  in  life 
would  justify  them  in  looking  for  a higher  education 
for  their  sons,  than  that  which  the  National  schools 
afford? — Yes,  I think  so.  They  only  hold  sites  on 
which  they  have,  at  considerable  expense,  built  houses. 
They  are  of  the  wealthier  class. 

3423.  Do  you  know,  generally,  whether  they  are 
Catholics  or  Protestants? — Principally  Catholics.  I 
think  there  is  only  one  Protestant  on  the  estate. 

3424.  How  many  tenants  have  you  in  the  town  of 
Galway  ? — There  are  about  ninety  holdings  in  the  town 
and  liberties,  held  by  fifty-seven  tenants. 

3425.  Are  those  tenants  of  the  class  you  describe 
as  the  wealthier  class  ? — Some  of  them  are  poorer,  but, 
as  a class,  the  tenants  in  Galway  are  very  respectable. 

3426.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  they  of  the  shop- 
keeping class  ? — The  shopkeeping  and  tradesman  class. 

3427.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  where  the  tenantry  are  of  the  farming  class, 
you  think  they  are  not,  socially,  sufficiently  high  to 
justify  them  in  looking  for  a higher  education  for  their 
sons  than  what  the  National  schools  provide? — The 
National  schools  are  quite  good  enough,  but  some  of 
the  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  the  position  of  their 
sons,  would  send  them  to  a higher  class  of  school. 

3428.  Have  the  tenantry  any  knowledge  of  their 
rights  as  to  education  at  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation? — Yes,  they  have.  I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  one  or  two  of  the  tenants  on 
the  subject.  One  was  a doctor,  residing  in  the  town,  but 
I do  not  think  that  he  ever  made  any  regular  application. 

3429.  I suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  tenants  in 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Galway  being  Catholic  would 
rather  prevent  them  from  claiming  any  rights  that 
they  may  be  entitled  to  under  the  conditions  imposed 
in  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  ? — I should  say  so. 


3430.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  your  English  school 
at  Doon,  in  the  county  Limerick,  on  the  Governors' 
property  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  good  school  there. 

3431.  A large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  boys 
attend  it  ? — I believe  some  do. 

3432.  Are  they  children  of  the  tenants? — Yes. 

3433.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  you  whether 
there  was  any  pressure  put  upon  them  by  you,  as 
agent,  to  send  their  children  there  ? — Never ; certainly 
not. 

3434.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
the  school  at  Pallas  ? — None.  There  are  only  fifteen 
pupils,  altogether,  attending  that  school. 

3435.  Chairman. — What  is  the  total  number  of 
tenants  on  each  estate  ? — The  Governors  have,  on  their 
Galway  estate,  fifty-seven  tenants;  on  the  King’s 
county  estate,  one ; on  the  Sligo  estate,  five ; on  the 
Westmeath  estate,  two;  on  the  Tipperary  estate, 
109 ; and  on  the  Limeiick  estate,  154 ; making  a total 
of  328  tenants. 

3436.  I suppose  there  have  been  some  amalgama- 
tions of  farms  since  1857? — Certainly.  Whenever  I 
get  an  opportunity  I add  a small  holding  to  a larger 
one. 

3437.  I suppose  you  have  a bailiff  on  each  part  of 
the  estate,  and  receive  periodical  reports  1—  Of  course. 

3438.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Do  you  prevent 
sub-division? — Certainly. 

3439.  Chairman.— You  mentioned  with  regard  to 
improvements,  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Gover- 
nors ? — Yes. 

3440.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  repair  a house  what 
steps  are  taken  ?— ' That  is  now  done  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tenant.  Formerly;  if  a man  built  a good 
solid  house,  the  Governors  used  to  allow  a portion  of 
the  expense  of  the  timber  and  slates. 

3441.  Is  there  any  such  system  as  the  Governors 
paying  the  whole  expense  and  charging  five  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay  to  the  tenant? — No. 


Mr.  Edmond 
P.  Brenan,  j.p. 


Mr.  Edmond  P.  Brenan,  j.p..  examined. 


3442.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
registrar  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  ? — Yes. 

3443.  Have  you  a separate  account  for  the  Harcourt- 
street  school  ? — Yes. 

3444.  The  first  part  of  the  Harcourt-street  school 
account  for  1878,  contains  receipts  from  school  fees, 
and  at  the  end  you  show  what  the  Governors  are 
obliged  to  pay  in  addition.  Are  the  school  fees  paid 
directly  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3445.  The  head-master  does  not  receive  them  ? — 
Ho  does  not. 

3446.  You  make  all  the  payments  for  the  school  as 
you  receive  the  money  ? — Yes. 

3447.  How  much  was  the  total  expenditure  on 


Harcourt-street  school  for  the  year  1878? — £1,621 
9s.  5 cl.,  to  which  must  be  added  sums  paid  for  a cricket 
field,  fees  to  examiners,  &c.,  &c.,  which  increased  the 
total  to  £1,686  Is.  Id.,  out  of  which  we  received,  as 
fees,  £975  Is.  6d.,  leaving  a deficiency,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  £700. 

3448.  Does  not  that  exclude  all  payments  in  respect 
of  this  house? — Yes. 

3449.  Besides  that  expenditure  there  was  au 
expenditure  on  this  house  of  £248  9s.  4 <7.,  of  which 
a proportion  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  school? — 
Yes. 

3450.  In  that  £248  9s.  id.,  do  you  charge  anything 
for  either  depreciation  or  interest  on  capital? — No ; it 
is  merely  an  account  of  money  actually  paid. 


Mr.  Edmund 
Barnes. 


Mr.  Edmund  Barnes  examined. 


3451.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold  under 
the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools? — 
Accountant  and  Book-keeper. 

3452.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — I 
entered  the  service  of  the  Board  in  1857,  and  took  up 
the  accounts  from  1 855.  I was  out  of  their  employ- 
ment for  six  years  and  three  months,  from  1863  to 
1869,  during  which  period  I filled  the  office  of  chief 
cashier  of  the  English  and  Irish  Bank,  and  afterwards 
of  the  European  Bank.  I returned  to  the  service  of 
the  Governors  in  1869. 

3453.  From  1S69  you  continued  to  be  their  book- 
keeper?— I did  all  the  work  since  1855. 

3454.  Explain  your  system  with  regard  to  Harcourt- 
street  school  ? — I have  nothing  to  say  to  Harcourt- 


street  school,  but  to  debit  the  school  account  with 
every  cheque  paid  to  make  up  a deficiency. 

3455.  You  do  not  enter  in  your  books  the  receipts 
from  Harcourt-street  school,  or  the  expenditure  upon 
it  as  such? — No. 

3456.  You  keep  the  accounts  of  the  governors’ 
house,.  40,  Harcourt-street,  which  is  charged  in  the 
last  balance  sheet  at  £248  9s.  id.  ? — Yes. 

3457.  What  capital  was  sunk  in  40,  Harcourt- 
street? — The  original  cost  of  this  house  was  £4,000. 

3458.  Besides  that,  how  much  was  laid  out  on  the 
place  itself,  after  the  governors . got  into  it? — On 
building  the  school,  and  class-rooms,  £3,298  12s.  Id. 

3459.  Is  the  account  for  repairs  of  the  new  school 
included  in  those  figures  ? — It  is  ; . there  is  not  a great 
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deal  for  the  new  school  buildings.  I endeavoured  to 
separate  the  charges,  and  debit  to  each  account  the 
items  which  were  properly  applicable  to  it. 

3460.  In  your  account  for  1878  you  have  an  expen- 
diture on  40,  Harcourt-street  of  £248  9s.  4 d. ; and 
in  that  for  1877,  of  £232  10s.  3d.  Is  there  any  charge 
for  depreciation  or  interest? — None  whatever.  No 
such  charge  was  ever  made. 

3461.  The  Vice-Chancellor  told  us  yesterday,  that 
the  £7,298  was  partly  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  £5,000 
stock,  and  the  remainder  out  of  income  ? — I believe  so. 

"3462.  Is  the  Harcourt-street  school  charged  with 
any  depreciation  or  interest? — None. 

3463.  Was  thei'e  any  other  expenditure  upon  40, 
Harcourt-street,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  ? — Yes, 
there  -was  an  account  for  furniture  for  the  head  master’s 
apartments,  £282  12s.  Od ; and  £179  8s.  3d.  has  been 
expended  on  repairs  since  the  original  contract  was 
completed. 

3464.  On  both  sets  of  buildings  ? — Yes.  There  are 
some  trifling  matters  charged  to  the  school ; but  to  the 
premises  here  £179  8s.  3c?.  has  been  charged  since  1870. 

3465.  That  included  the  repairs  to  the  portion 
inhabited  by  the  master.  Although  you  endeavoured 
to  separate  what  you  charged  against  the  new  building, 
you  did  not  make  any  separation  between  "what  you 
spent  upon  the  master’s  portion  of  this  house,  and  the 
part  used  by  the  Board? — No;  the  entire  £179  8s. 
od.  was  spent  on  the  house,  and  not  on  the  school. 
The  repairs  for  the  school  will  appear  under  “ The 
School,”  in  the  account,  and  they  are  very  small.  The 
account  of  the  expenditure  on  Harcourt-street  house  for 
the  year  ending  1st  May,  1878,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing items,  Alliance  Gas,  £2  14s.  5c?.  ; ditto,  19s.  4c?.; 
Consolidated  rates,  £92  19s.  2c7. ; rent,  half  year, 
£44  17s.  0c7. ; Jones,  cabinetmaker,  £6  0s.  4c?.  ; ditto, 
repairs,  8s.;  ironmonger  for  sundry  repairs,  £10  9s. 
8c?. ; gas  account,  £1  5s.  7 d. ; coal  for  head  master, 
and  office,  £23  10s.  0c?. ; Income  Tax  for  1877-8, 
£3  5s.  0c?. ; National  Assurance  premium,  £3  Is.  6c?. ; 
gas  account,  £3  10s.  2c?. ; Samuel  Bolton,  builder,  for 
repairs,  £2  13s.  7c?.  ; sundry  repairs,  £2  15s.  7c?.;  and 
Edward  Kenny,  porter,  £50. — Total,  £248  9s.  4c?.  ; 
to  which  must  be  added  rent  for  second  half  year, 
£44  Os.  7c?.,  charged  in  error  to  School  Account,  but 
transferred  in  the  succeeding  account. 

3466.  Is  the  school  building  erected  on  the  premises 
out  of  which  that  rent  is  paid?— Yes;  but  it  was 
merely  a garden  when  the  house  was  bought. 


3467.  Does  the  item  for  the  rates  include  those 'of  Jprino,  ism. 

the  school? — Yes.  ,r  ~ — 

3468.  Does  the  insurance  cover  all  ? — There  is  only  Barnes. '"UU 
one  policy,  and  that  covers  both  the  buildings. 

3469.  There  is  a separate  charge  of  £5  2s.r  0d.,  for 
coals  in  the  school  account ; but  there  is  no  charge  for 
gas.  Do  they  use  gas  in  the  school  ? — No. 

3470.  Then  that  is  entirely  used  for  the  house? — 

Yes,  for  the  head  master. 

3471.  Has  the  porter  any  duties  in  connection  with 
the  school? — Nearly  all  his  duties  are  in  connect 
tion  with  it;  we  could  do  without  a porter  were 
it  net  for  the  school.  He  has  to  be  up  at  four  or 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  light  the  furnace,  as 
the  school, which  is  warmed  by  metal  pipes,  takes  several 
hours  to  heat  in  winter.  He  has  to  attend  to  see  the 
boys  coming  in,  and  going  away,  and  also  at  lunch 
hour,  when  they  are  playing,  to  see  all  right,  and  has 
also  to  keep  the  passages  and  stairs  scoured  and 
cleaned,  for  which  he  receives  a quarterly  allowance. 

3472.  In  fact,  the  porter  is  the  caretaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  servant  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

3473.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — The  master  lives  in 
this  house  ?- — Yes  ; he  ls  an  unmarried  gentleman. 

3474.  What  amount  of  room  has  he  got? — He  has 
got  six  or  seven  rooms  altogether. 

3475.  Everything  except  the  rooms  retained  by  the 
Board  ? — There  are  some  empty  rooms. 

3476.  Chairman. — What  rent  was  paid  for  your 
former  Board-room  in  Kildare-street  ? — £50  a year. 

3477.  The  large  field  adjoining  this  house  is  entirely 
used  as  a playground  ? — Entirely. 

3478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  the  Board, 
if  there  were  no  day  school,  adequate  accommodation 
in  Kildare-street? — They  had  accommodation  for  the 
Registrar  and  his  family,  besides  their  Board  room. 

3479.  Is  there  any  resident  in  this  house,  except 
the  schoolmaster  ?— None. 

3480.  Then,  in  substance,  the  greater  part  of  this 
house  is  unoccupied? — Yes;  all  the  upper  rooms. 

3481.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  salary  did  the 
Registrar  get  while  the  office  was  in  Kildare-street  ? — 

£200  a year,  increased  to  £220,  and  the  house. 

3482.  And  his  present  salary  as  Registrar  is  only 
£200  a year?— Yes. 

3483.  Has  he  any  allowance  for  a house  ? — None. 

3484.  The  present  gentleman  is  bursar  in  addition  to 
being  registrar?— Yes;  and  he  gets  £50  a year  as 
such. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland  recalled. 


3485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  are 
. the  boys  retained  at  the  King’s  hospital,  Oxmantown? 

— Four  years  as  a general  rule. 

3486.  Dr.  Curtis. — Irrespective  of  age? — They 
cannot  under  the  rules  of  the  hospital  be  kept  there 
after  sixteen.  That  was  one  reason  why  we  decided 
not  to  elect  any  boy  over  twelve ; because  the  re- 


The  Right 

. . . , . Hon.  the  Vice- 

guiations  ot  the  King  s hospital  would  not  allow  any  Chancellor, 
boy  entering  after  twelve  to  remain  his  full  four  years. 

3487.  Supposing  you  sent  a boy  in  at  ten,  would  he 
be  turned  out  after  four  years?— No.  We  could  con- 
tinue him  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  A boy  may 
remain  as  many  years  as  we  choose  to  pay  for  him, 
between  nine  and  sixteen. 


Mr.  William  Digges  La  Touche,  d.l.,  examined. 


3488.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
senior  governor  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  ? — 1 am. 

3489.  Chairman. — You  audit  the  accounts  once  a 
year! — Yes.  Mr.  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent  and  I are 
the  two  auditors.  We  see  and  mark  every  voucher, 
check  it  off  with  the  books,  look  over  every  accoiuit 
in  the  ledger,  tot  and  initial  it,  see  that  all  the  entries 
are  properly  made  and  that  they  are  all  put  under 
their  proper  heads,  and  then  check  them  off  by  the 
balance  sheet ; check  the  balance  sheet  and  the  ledger, 
and  then  certify  to  the  Board. 

3490.  How  long  has  that  plan  being. going  on? — 
I have  been  auditor  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Benne- 
iather  was  the  governor  who  used  at  first  to  audit 
with  me ; now  it  is  Mr.  Nugent.  It  is  a very  full  and: 


troublesome  audit.  There  is  not  a single  payment 
that  we  do  not  see  a voucher  for.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  accountant, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  performs  his  duties.  I must 
say  that  we  find  everything  very  clear  and  well  done. 

3491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  way  in 
which  the  accounts  were  kept  and  audited  prior  to 
1857,  is  described  by  a former  Royal  Commission 
thus : — 

“ Wo  submitted  the  books  ot  account  of  the  governors  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Government  accountant,  attached  to 
the  service  of  our  commission,  and  he  made  such  an  un- 
favourable report  on  the  subject  that  we  proceeded  to 
examine  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  assistant  registrar,  who  had  kept 
the  books,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  the  chairman  and  treasurer, 


Mr.  William 
Digges  La 
Touche,  d.l. 
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•who  had  audited  them.  The  charters  of  the  governors  are 
very  precise  in  their  directions  as  to  the  accounts  being 
kept  yearly,  and  in  such  a form  as  to  indicate  not  merely 
the  cash  transactions,  but  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
governors ; some  of  the  trusts,  only  arising  in  case  of  an 
overplus  or  residue,  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  carried  out, 
unless  the  assets  and  liabilities  are  ascertained.  The  proper 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  under  such  circumstances,  is  the 
ordinary  business  mode,  by  double  entry  ; and  accordingly, 
the  governors,  about  the  year  1843,  ordered  their  accounts 
to  be  so  kept.  But  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  us,  that 
no  balance-sheet  had  been  prepared  from  the  time  the 
ledger  was  opened  in  November,  1843,  until  the  period  of 
our°  inquiry,  and  that  the  ledger  omitted  some  essential 
accounts,  for  instance,  a stock  account,  a general  account 
of  income  and  expenditure,  an  account  of  each  estate  be- 
longing to  the  governors,  an  account  for  each  agent  of  the 
Board,  an  account  for  the  law-agent,  an  account  of 
expenditure  for  law  costs,  and  an  account  balance.  As  we 
were  then  unable  to  obtain  a precise  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  governor’s  accounts,  we  desired  that  the  governors 
should  have  their  accounts  stated  in  books  kept  according 
to  a proper  system  of  office  accounts  by  double  entry,  arid 
balanced  from  half-year  to  half-year,  from  1st  November, 

1843,  to  1st  May,  1855 A sum  of  il,81l, 

accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  charity,  to  Railway 
companies  ....  was  not  entered  ....  as  a 
special  trust  fund,  which  the  governors  had  no  power  to 

spend Mr.  Thorpe,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the 

accounts  was  thus  entrusted  for  a number  of  years,  said 
that  lie  did  not  understand  at  all  what  was  meant  by  double 
entry  in  book-keeping,  and  admitted  that  he  did  not  know 
what  assets  meant.  The  only  check  upon  the  accounts  thus 
kept,  was  the  audit  by  Mr.  Barlow,  chairman  and  treasurer; 
his  audit  was  confined  to  vouching  the  actual  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  money,  but  did  not  regard  the  form 
in  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  or  test  whether  they 
were  in  conformity  with  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the 
governors.” 

Was  it  on  your  becoming  auditor,  that  that  system 
was  changed  ? — Partly.  I was  appointed  auditor 

immediately  after  that  report  was  issued,  and  I was  of 
course  very  anxious  that  we  should  conform  entirely 
to  the  remarks  there  made,  and  that  any  deficiency 
pointed  out  should  be  made  good.  Mr.  Barnes 
became  accountant  then. 

3492.  Then  the  report  of  1857,  and  the  compulsory 
account  taken  by  the  Commissioners  at  that  time, 
formed  the  commencement  of  your  new  system  of 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

3493.  Have  the  omissions  from  the  ledger,  mentioned 
in  that  report,  been  made  good  ? — Certainly.  As  an 
accountant  of  some  fifty  years  standing,  I consider  that 
the  books  are  thoroughly  well  kept.  They  contain 
everything  quite  plainly,  and  are  easily  explained  to 
anybody  who  chooses  to  vouch  them. 

3494.  Are  you  able  to  tell  what  your  liabilities  and 
assets  are,  and  what  surplus  you  have  1 — Certainly. 


3495.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — You  are  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  rent  of  this  house  is 
charged  in  your  books  ? — Yes. 

3496.  Have  you  approved,  in  the  course  of  your 
audit,  of  not  charging  the  rent  to  any  extent  against 
the  school  ? — The  rent  was  payable  out  of  the  house, 
as  we  originally  bought  it  for  £4,000.  We  erected  the 
additional  buildings  ourselves,  and  did  not  charge  any 
rent  for  them. 

3497.  At  present  a great  part  of  the  house  is  occu- 
pied by  the  head-master  ? — He  has  apartments  in  it. 

3498.  A certain  portion  of  the -grounds  is  occupied 
by  the  school,  and  the  residue  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  1— Yes. 

3499.  Have  you  thought  of  the  propriety  of  charging 

some  portion  of  the  rent,  payable  out  of  the  entire 
premises,  to  the  school  account? — No.  The  school 

has  been  a very  losing  concern.  There  has  always  been 
a very  considerable  balance  against  it,  and  I never 
thought  of  charging  the  rent,  payable  for  the  premises 
we  originally  bought,  against  the  school.  It  is  but  a 
small  rent. 

3500.  If  a stranger  were  employed  to  examine  the 
accounts,  and  balance  the  liabilities  equitably,  do  not 
you  think  he  would  find  it  necessary,  under  the 
circumstances  existing  in  reference  to  this  school,  to 
charge  some  portion  of  the  rent  to  the  undertaking  of 
the  school  ? — It  might  be  done,  no  doubt,  and  would 
be  a fair  charge  against  the  school ; but  at  the  same 
time  the  rent  is  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
mises, that  I do  not  think  it  any  great  harm  to  charge 
it  against  the  general  funds. 

3501.  There  would  also  be  the  interest  on  the 
purchase  money  and  outlay  ? — True. 

3502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  not 
got  any  account,  showing  exactly,  as  between  the  school 
and  the  Board,  how  much  the  school  has  really  cost 
you  ? — No  ; we  have  never  charged  for  depreciation. 

3503.  Nor  for  those  charges  which  are  manifestly 
divisible,  in  some  proportion,  between  the  Board  and 
the  school? — No. 

3504.  The  reason  ycu  give  is  that  there  has  always 
been  a balance  against  the  school  ? — Exactly.  There 
was  no  good  in  making  that  balance  larger. 

3505.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — We  had  evidence  from 
Mr.  Budkin,  in  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  a large 
school,  that  within  a quarter  of  a mile  from  this  there 
were  formerly  three  schools  with  over  100  boys  each? 
—We  have  a very  large  school  close  to  us  now,  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Methodist  connexion — a very 
handsome  building  in  Stephen’s-green.  That  will,  of 
course,  attract  boys  to  it,  too. 

[Adjourned.] 


■Apmjyim.  NINTH  DAY— MONDAY,  APRIL  21,  1879—11  o’clock  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Richard  O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Esq.,  5i.p. ; and  William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Robert  Rice,  m.a.,  Oxon.,  examined. 


3506.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  St. 
Columba’s  College? — Yes  ; I am  called  the  warden. 

3507.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  the  year 
1867,  having  previously  served  seven  years  as  a tutor. 

3508.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — The  ap- 
pointment of  warden  is  made  by  the  fellows. 

3509.  Are  they  the  trustees  of  the  endowment? — 
No;  the  constitution  of  the  college  is  strictly  collegiate. 
It  consists  of  a warden  and  fellows.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  fellows  is  to  elect  the  warden.  When 
they  have  done  that  all  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  warden  and  fellows.  The  warden  calls  the 
meetings  of  the  governing  body,  and  presides  over 
them.  Two  fellows  are  selected  as  trustees  in  whom 
the  property  may  be  vested.  They  have  no  more 


voice  in  the  management,  in  this  capacity,  than  they 
have  as  fellows.  Mr.  Shirley,  of  Carrickmacross,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  are  at  present  the  trustees. 

3510.  Once  the  Warden  is  appointed  he  has  the 
control  of  the  school  ? — Yes.  The  points  upon  which  I 
would  call  the  fellows  together,  for  advice,  are  the  dis- 
posal of  any  surplus  there  may  be,  the  addition  of  build- 
ings, and  the  alteration  of  the  scale  of  charges;  but  all 
the  internal  administration,  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  masters,  the  admission  of  boys,  the  discipline, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  study,  is  in  my>hands. 
I am  removable  by  the  primate,  who  is  visitor,  on  a 
proved  charge  of  immorality,  heterodoxy,  or  crime. 

3511.  There  is  no  power  of  dismissal  at  pleasure? — 
No ; and  it  requires  a majority  of  the  fellows  to  call 
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upon  the  visitor  to  examine  into  any  charge.  The 
number  of  fellows  may  not  be  less  than  four  ; it  is  at 
present  fifteen,  including  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lord  O’Neill,  Lord 'Crichton, 
Lord  Gough,  and  other  English  and  Irish  gentlemen 
of  position,  such  as  Mr.  Shirley,  M.r.,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Close,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  m.p. 

3512.  Who  has  the  control  over  the  endowment,  the 
payments  for  repairs,  and  other  expenses? — We  have 
no  income  whatever  from  endowment.  St.  Columba’s 
was  founded  by  public  subscription,  the  then  Primate 
(Lord  John  Beresford)  taking  the  most  active  part. 
A lease  for  999  years  was  obtained,  which  cost  £3,500 
The  rest  of  the  subscription  was  spent  in  putting  school 
buildings  upon  the  site.  The  value  of  these  now, 
roughly  stated  by  a professional  accountant,  including 
both  the  fixed  buildings  and  the  chattels,  is  £15,000. 
We  now  depend  entirely  upon  what  we  can  earn. 

3513.  The  whole  of  the  endowment  was  invested  in 
buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  the  site  in  perpetuity  ? — 
Yes ; and  even  the  site  is  subject  to  a head  rent  of 
£100  a year,  which  we  have  to  pay.  Keeping  the 
buildings  in  repair,  and  also  the  payment  of  the 
warden  and  masters  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  college,  which  consists  of  the  pupils’  fees. 

3514.  No  money  passes  between  the  Governors  and 
the  warden? — None  whatever. 

3515.  Of  course  it.  depends  on  the  number  of  boys, 
whether  you  are  able  to  pay  your  way  or  not? — Entirely 
so.  We  have  at  present  eighty-six  boys.  Our  income, 
roughly  stated,  from  the  fees  is  £5,000  a year,  taking 
eighty  boys  as  an  average,  which  was  the  number  last 
year.  I am  also  bursar,  elected  in  accordance  with 
statute  No.  20,  which  says: 

“ The  warden  and  fellows  shall  elect  one  of  their  body 
to  be  bursar  of  the  college.” 

The  income  of  £5,000  is  spent  in  this  way — £1,600 
is  paid  to  the  staff,  including  myself ; £1,600  is  the 
cost  of  provisions  for  about  100  persons,  including  not 
merely  the  boys  but  the  masters,  who  are  all  resident, 
and  the  servants.  Of  course  all  are  not  resident  during 
the  whole  year. 

3516.  The  under  masters  are  all  resident  during 
term  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  boarded  by  the  college. 

3517.  They  are  all  unmarried? — The  masters  are  all 
unmarried  except  myself.  Then  £1,400  covers  all  other 
expenses,  such  as  rent,  servants’  wages,  coals,  gas, 
laundry,  and  repairs.  Then  the  balance  represents  what 
we  have  to  dispose  of.  That  is,  our  profits,  as  at  present, 
amount  to  £400  a year ; but  they  are  not  the  subj  ect  of  a 
dividend  to  the  governing  body  nor  to  the  teaching  staff 
at  all.  They  are  spent  on  improvements.  During  the 
last  five  years  we  built  a handsome  new  school-room  at  a 
cost  of  £2,000  out  of  our  profits.  Before  that  we  em- 
ployed our  surplus  in  getting  ort  of  debt.  Dr.  Todd 
was  really  the  person  that  kept  the  college  up  during 
the  bad  times.  The  college  had  a varied  life  ; in  fact 
but  for  the  late  Lord  Primate  it  would  have  sunk  long 
ago.  He  made  up  the  deficits  out  of  his  own  purse  from 
1843  to  1855.  After  that  we  went  on  struggling. 

3518.  What  do  you  receive  as  your  own  remunera- 
tion?— The  warden’s  stipend  is  £200  fixed,  £5  on  each 
boy,  and  allowances  in  the  way  of  board  for  two, 
service,  and  apartments,  &c.,  which  are  worth,  to  me 
and  my  family,  £300  a year  more. 

3519.  Have  you  any  day  boys? — Only  a few  of  the 
sons  of  neighbouring  gentry,  whom  I allow  to  come 
for  their  convenience.  At  present  I have  seven. 

3520.  What  salaries  do  you  give  the  assistant 
masters? — They  get  salaries  varying  from  £220  down 
to  £100  a year,  the  total  they  get  being  £1,000;  and 
they  have  their  board  and  apai'tments  in  addition. 

3521.  Is  that  arranged  by  you? — No,  that  is  arranged 
at  a college  meeting,  according  to  Statute  17  : — 

“ The  amount  of  salaries,  fees,  and  emoluments  of  the 
warden,  tutors,  and  all  other  officers  created  by  these 
Statutes,  and  also  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  for  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  or  any  other  matters  whatever,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  warden  and  fellows,  at  a college  meeting 
or  otherwise.” 

3522.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1857, 


the  annual  salary  of  the  warden  was  stated  to  be  £200, 
and  those  of  the  assistant  masters  were  £100  each  to 
the  first  and  second,  £80  to  the  organist,  £63  to  the 
French  master,  and  £50  to  the  drawing  master.  There 
has  been  a considerable  increase? — Yes;  both  in  the 
salaries  and  the  number. 

3523.  Have  the  assistant  masters  any  capitation 
fees? — At  present  they  have  only  fixed  salaries;  but 
there  is  a scheme  which  I formerly  had  in  operation,  and 
which  I am  going  to  revive  as  soon  as  we  have  profits 
to  dispose  of  in  that  way,  for  I think  it  would  be  a more 
healthy  thing  that  the  staff  should  all  have  a capitation 
fee,  as  I have.  Their  incomes  should,  in  part,  be 
dependent  upon  tlie  success  of  their  work. 

3524.  ‘When  any  repairs  are  required,  how  are 
they  carried  out? — I order  them  to  be  done,  and,  as 
bursar,  I pay  for  them  out  of  the  school  funds.  Then, 
every  year,  I render  an  account  to  the  fellows,  which 
is  audited  by  a professional  accountant. 

3525.  I suppose  you  get  tenders  for  any  extensive 
work? — Yes ; I am  sure  the  repairs  cost  fully  £200  a 
year.  We  have  got  extensive  buildings,  and  I received 
them  in  rather  bad  order. 

3526.  What  is  the  course  of  education  ? — It  is  based 
on  the  English  public  school  system,  and  is  precisely 
what  you  would  find  in  an  English  public  school — 
classics  being  undoubtedly  the  chief  thing.  But  we 
gave  great  prominence  to  English  literature  and  com- 
position, even  before  those  subjects  became  so  general 
as  they  are  now. 

3527.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  a literary  education  than 
one  designed  to  enable  boys  to  earn  their  livelihood  ? — 
It  is  well  qualified  to  enable  boys  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  their  wits ; as,  for  instance,  at  the  bar. 

3528.  What  walk  in  life  are  most  of  your  boys 
intended  for  ? — My  boys  come  from  three  classes  about 
equally  divided ; one-third  are  the  sons  of  independent 
country  gentlemen,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  their 
children  will  be  so  ; one-third  are  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men ; and  the  other  one-third  are  made  up  chiefly  of 
the  sons  of  professional  men.  I consider  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  my  boys  will  be,  when  they  grow 
up,  entirely  independent ; the  other  three-fourths,  or 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  will  be  dependent,  more  or 
less,  on  their  own  exertions. 

3529.  I have  heard  it  said  that  St.  Columba’s  is  the 
only  school  in  Ireland  which  gives  an  English  public 
school  education.  What  is  the  distinction  from  the 
Royal  school  education? — That  question  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one  to  answer  inoffensively.  I have  a very 
decided  answer  to  give ; but  my  answer  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  that  what  I am  going  to  say  dis- 
tinguishes St.  Columba’s  from  the  Royal  schools.  I 
know  something  about  the  Royal  schools;  but  I was 
not  educated  in  any  of  them  myself.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  in  an  English  public  school  the  government  is 
different  from  the  government  of  the  Irish  schools. 
But,  beyond  that,  I go  so  far  as  to  say  this — I am 
speaking  now  of  the  first-rate  schools — dhat  intellectu- 
ally, and  morally,  and  socially,  the  English  public 
school  is  higher  than  the  Irish  public  school. 

3530.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — You  are  now  referring, 
I suppose,  to  the  Royal  schools  ? — I am  not  thinking 
of  any  schools  in  particular. 

3531.  But  you  speak  of  the  Irish  public  schools? — 
There  are  a great  many  Irish  public  schools.  There 
may  be  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  the  first  class. 

3532.  You  did  not  refer  to  them  ? — My  knowledge 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  next  to  nothing. 

3533.  For  that  reason  I assumed  that,  perhaps,  they 
were  not  included  in  your  comparison  ? — I have  very 
little  knowledge  of  Roman  Catholic  schools.  I do  not 
come  across  the  pupils  of  those  schools. 

3534.  I assume  from  what  you  have  said  already 
you  must  be  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  government 
of  the  Jesuit  and  other  schools  ? — I.  expect  not.  When 
I say  the  government  is  different,  I am  alluding  to  the 
management  of  the  boys.  There  is  more  freedom ; 
there  is  more  esprit  de  corps  in  England.  The  Pro- 
testant schools  in  Ireland  have  strict  systems  of 
boundaries,  and  the  presence  of  a sergeant,  or  some  one 


April  SI,  1879. 

Rev.  Robert 
Rice,  m.a. 
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•April- i l,  1879.  acting  in  a like  capacity,  during  play  hours.  That 
_ — applies  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  as  well ; but  it  is 

Rile,  wholly  foreign  to  the  English  school  idea.  When  I 

say  that  the  English  public  schools  are  intellectually 
superior  to  our  best  schools  in  Ireland,  I mean  that  the 
head  and  assistant  masters  there  are  intellectually  abler 
men  than  we  are,  and  I put  myself  down  in  the 
number.  Anyone  who  knows  these  schools  will  say 
that ; besides,  I consider  that,  socially,  there  is  a higher 
menage.  Of  course,  I am  speaking  only  of  the  first 
class  schools  in  England,  for  there  are  as  bad  schools 
there  as  anywhere  else. 

3535.  Chairman. — You  refer  to  Eton,  Winchester, 
and  such  schools  ? — Yes,  and  Harrow.  Those  schools 
are  much  larger.  The  masters  are  very  much  higher 
paid,  and  the  charges  for  the  boys  are,  perhaps,  double 
what  they  are  in  the  Irish  schools. 

3536.  Then  St.  Columba’s  can  hardly  be  classed  with 
those  in  size  or  numbers  '! — It  cannot.  The  head 
mastership  of  Harrow  is  said  to  be  worth  £7,000  a 
year,  if  not  more. 

3537.  I believe  the  under  masters  there  have  some- 
thing like  £1,000  a year  on  the  average  ? — Yes ; I 
know  for  a fact  that  a flourishing  English  master’s 
house  is  worth  £1,000  a year. 

3538.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Can  you  form  an  idea 
how  much  comes  from  endowment,  and  how  much  from 
fees  1 — None  whatever  from  endowment.  1 am  speak- 
ing of  Uppingham  and  Cheltenham.  On  one  occasion 
the  head  master  of  the  former  offered  me  a mastership. 
I went  and  made  inquiries,  and  I was  informed  that  a 
master’s  house  there,  with  say  thirty  boarders,  meant,  if 
well  managed,  £1,000  a year.  A master  there  has  to 
pay  rent  for  his  house,  and  to  keep  it  up,  and  I believe 
does  not  receive  any  stipend  from  the  endowment, 
which  goes  in  school  buildings  and  exhibitions. 

3539.  Is  that  so  in  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  such 
schools? — Those  schools  are  managed  in  this  way. 
The  assistant-masters  derive  their  income,  not  from  the 
endowment,  but  from  two  sources — tuition  fees  and 
boarding-house  charges.  The  tuition  fees  are  smaller 
in  amount  than  the  boarding  house  charges,  and  they 
are  divided  between  the  head  master  and  the  assistant 
masters,  but  the  bulk  of  the  assistant  master’s  remunera- 
tion comes  from  his  boarders.  He  must  depend  on  bis 
own  private  connexion  or  his  own  name  to  get  them. 
The  probability  is  that,  at  starting,  the  head  master 
gets  him  a few.  After  that  he  must  trust  to  his  own 
name,  his  reputation,  and  connexion. 

3540.  And  the  head  master  ? — In  placeslike  Harrow 
his  income  from  endowment  must  be  something  very 
small,  but  he  receives  a capitation  fee  and  tuition  fees, 
amounting  together  to  about  £4,000  a year.  He  has 
also  a large  boarding  house,  which  makes  the  head 
mastership  of  more  value. 

3541.  The  endowment  which  those  English  schools 
have  consist  of  their  buildings,  and  prizes  for  the  boys  ? 

3542.  These  two  things,  you  think,  constitute  a 
sufficient  endowment  ? — I am  perfectly  certain  of  it. 
With  regard  to  St.  Columba’s,  we  provide  exhibitions 
to  attract  boys  to  us.  We  give  300  guineas  a year 
for  that  purpose  out:  of  our  earnings. 

3543.  Chairman. — You  could  not  do  without  the 
buildings  ; for  you  estimate  your  surplus  at  £400  a 

■ year,  and  £4  per  cent,  on  the  £15,000,  which  you  say 
is  the  value  of  the  buildings,  would  be  £600,  which 
would  be  more  than  your  entire  surplus  ? — Quite  so. 

3544.  I suppose  all  the  boys  at  St.  Columba’s  have 
to  learn  classics  ? — Yes ; they  all  learn  classics,  but 
sometimes  a- boy  fancies  he  does  not  want  Greek,  and 
I have,  therefore,  a loophole  for  him.  I have  a modern 
department,  which  is  not  very  popular,  in  the  school, 
and  if  I think  that  the  objection  to  Greek  is  pretty 
genuine,  I let  the  boy  go  into  the  modern  department, 
to  study  modern  languages. 

3545.  It  is  quite  exceptional  not  to  learn  both  Latin 
• and  Greek  ? — ?Quite  exceptional 

3546.  What.proportionleamGermanand  French? — 
Adi  learn  French, — a very  smallproportionJearn  German. 

3547.  Isthereprovisioni&Hteachingnatoal.science? 


— Yes  ; and  I have  a class  of  nearly  t wenty  learning  it  • 
that  is  to  say  something  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  school* 

3548.  Have  you  a special  master  ?— No  ■ the 
mathematical  master  has  a taste  for  natural  science 
and  he  teaches  it. 

3549.  What,  subjects  does  he  take  up? — Botany 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Geologv.  " ’ 

3550.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Mechanics  ? No  • 

mechanics  come  in  for  the  advanced  pupils  in  mathe- 
matics. 

3551.  Chairman. — You  have  instruction  in  music 
and  drawing?  —Yes. 

3552.  Are  those  branches  taught  by  the  resident 
masters,  or  do  you  derive  assistance  from  masters  out- 
side ? — The  drawing  master  comes  from  Dublin,  but  I 
have  a special  resident  master  for  music  and  singing. 

3553.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I see  in  your  pro- 
gramme that  vocal  music  is  not  an  extra  ? — No. 

3554.  Do  many  learn  that  ? — Y es ; fully  two-thirds. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  three-fourths,  but  there  are 
always  a few  whose  voices  are  cracked.  The  cultivation 
of  Church  music  is  one  of  the  things  we  try  to  bring  out. 
Our  College  is  strictly  denominational.  There  are  none 
of  theProtestant  sects,  and  no  Roman  Catholics  init, and 
we  could  not  and  would  not  have  them  on  any  account. 

3555.  Chairman. — What  instrumental  music  are 
they  taught  ? — The  piano  and  the  organ. 

3556.  That  is  an  extra? — Yes;  we  had  a brass 
band  for  some  time,  but  the  inconvenience  was  too 
great  on  account  of  the  small  acreage  of  the  premises. 

3557.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  ask  if  the  vocal  music  is  taught  scientifically  !— 
The  grammar  and  theory  of  music  are  taught. 

3558.  It  is  not  a mere  question  of  singing  by  ear  2 
. — Certainly  not.  I have  sometimes  been  driven  to 

great  straits  by  having  to  give  singing  prizes  to  boys 
who  cannot  sing  but  who  knew  the  theory  so  well  as 
to  outstrip  the  others. 

3559.  Do  many  of  your  boys  go  into  the  army  or 
navy,  or  the  higher  branches  of  the  civil  service  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  trace  our  boys  for  a few  years  after 
leaving.  A good  many  go  into  the  army,  but  not 
direct  from  us. 

3560.  Have  many  of  them  gone  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  ? — Several ; but  not  direct  from  us.  We  never 
passed  one.  We  don’t  lay  ourselves  out  for  it. 

3561.  Can  you  say,  whether,  with  your  training, 
much  grinding  has  been  found  necessary,  to  enable  the 
boys  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  the  army  and 
Civil  Service? — Not  much  to  go  into  the  higher 
branches  of  the  army.  A clever  fellow  would  prepare 
for  Woolwich  in  six  months.  I never  passed  a boy 
direct  to  Woolwich.  I began  to  prepare  them,  but 
the  parents  got  fidgety.  I passed  a boy  a couple  of 
years  ago  direct  to  Sandhurst. 

3562.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  prepare  boys 
without  cramming  in  the  public  schools  ? — Certainly,  if 
wegot  fair  play  from  the  parents  and  from  the  examiners. 

3563.  What  is  the  average  number  of  your  pupils? 
— We  have  been  very  steady  at  from  eighty  to  ninety. 

3564.  You  spoke  of  a time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  when  it  was  not  so  fortunate? — Yes,  in  1867, 
when  I was  made  warden,  the  number  of  the  pupils 
was  thirty-nine.  Soon  afterwards  it  fell  to  thirty.  I 
then  consulted  the  Fellows.  We  were  at  that  time 
charging  higher  fees  than  any  other  school  in  Ireland. 
We  were  chai’giug  eighty  guineas.  No  other  school 
that  I was  aware  of  was  charging  more  than  sixty. 

I recommended  a reduction  of  our  charges  to  sixty 
guineas,  I felt  that  parents  who  could  give  more  than 
the  Royal  schools  were  charging  would  send  their 
sons  to  England.  We  reduced  our  charges  without 
reducing  the  scale  of  teaching  or  of  living,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  immediately  ran  up  to  about,  eighty,  and 
there  we  have  remained. 

3565.  Are  you  going  to  prepare  your  boys  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes  ; that  system  is 
doing  .the  very  thing  we  want.  The  Royal  schools 
have  exhibitions  in-  Trinity  College,,  which;  we  have 
not.  There  are,  of  course,  the  scholarships-  and  the 
senior  and  junior  exhibitions,  open  to  all  undei%ra- 
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duates.  but  they  are  not  of  very  great  value.  The 
University  of  Dublin  has  never  offered  an  open 
scholarship  to  the  public.  The  University  of  Oxford 
gives  away  ,£25,000  per  annum  in  the  way  of 
scholarships,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
world,  to  boys  from  schools,  one-fifth  of  this  sum,  viz., 
£5,000  a year  is  offered  annually,  each  scholarship 
being  tenable  for  five  years.  Dublin  University  never 
offers  any  thing  till  a lad  has  matriculated.  The  English 
schools  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Oxford  lads  who, 
if  they  fail,  go  up  again.  The  Intermediate  Act  is 
doing  the  very  thing  Ireland  wanted  in  that  respect. 

3566.  You  believe  that  the  Intermediate  Education 
• Act,  if  properly  administered,  is  the  best  system  of 

encouraging  education? — The  very  best,  and  may  I 
add  that  I wish  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
had  two  grades  to  it ; that,  not  only  should  it  encour- 
age upper  class  schools  as  it  is  doing,  but  that  there 
should  be  a second  grade  examination  for  commercial 
boys,  and  that  they  should  go  in,  and  get  just  as  much 
as,  or  more  than,  we  do. 

3567.  Do  you  then  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  in  the  same  school  a higher  class  and  a com- 
mercial education  ? — Certainly. 

3568.  We  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that 
primary  education  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  or 
National  schools  was  adequate  for  the  shopkeeping 
classes.  May  I ask  if  that  is  your  opinion  ? — I have 
not  the  slightest  idea.  I never  deal  with  that  class  of 
people. 

3569.  Do  you  think  that  the  commercial  education 
given  in  primary  schools  is  adequate  for  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  country  ? — I should  hope  not.  I should 
hope  the  commercial  classes  would  be  educated  to  a 
higher  point,  and  I think  that  there  should  be  a com- 
mercial type  of  education  distinctly  encouraged  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

3570.  You  have  introduced  English  to  a large  extent 
into  your  programme  at  St.  Columba’s  ? — Yes. 

3571.  You  give  three  hours  a week  to  it? — Yes; 
but  history  and  geography  are  not  included  ; further 
time  is  allowed  for  them. 

3572.  Do  all  the  boys  partake  of  the  English  educa- 
tion?— Every  one. 

3573.  And  is  it  graduated  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

3571.  Do  you  find  that  three  hours  a week,  care- 
fully and  steadily  pursued,  with  gradations  from  year 
to  year,  is  adequate  to  give  boys  a good  rudimentary 
education  in  English  language,  literature,  and  com- 
position ?-- It  is. 

3575.  That  does  not  interfere  with  the  study  of 
the  classics  ? — It  does  not, 

3576.  I find  in  your  weekly  course  of  study, 

“ Natural  science,  an  hour  and  a half.”  Do  all  the 
boys  take  part  in  that?— No,  that  is  charged  as  an 
extra;  because,  otherwise,  every  fellow  in  the  school 
would  like  to  go  and  see  a smell  made,  or  see  a bone. 

I wish  it  to  be  studied  by  those  who  bona  fide  desire  to 
know  something  about  it,  and  I gain  that  object  by 
making  it  an  extra, 

3577 . What  per-centage  of  your  boys  take  part  in 
that  course  ? — I think  about  twenty  per  cent. 

3578.  Do  you  find  that  it  interferes  with  their 
classical  studies? — Not  at  all. 

3579.  I gather  from  you  that  it  is  possible  for  a boy 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  natural  science,  and  to  gain 
a sound  knowledge  of  English  language,  literature, 
and  composition,  in  addition  to  his  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies?— It  is. 


3580.  He  may  also  learn  the  elements  of  the  science- 
l music? — Yes;  but  a groat  deal  will  depend  on  the 
oy  s preparatory  education.  If  a boy  comes  to  me  at 
tourteen  knowing  nothing,  lie  would  not  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  one  could  easily  accomplish  it  who  came  at 
eleven,  and  had  been  properly  taught  by  his  governess  to 
spell,  write,  and  do  sums — that  isif  he  has  decent  brains. 

3oSl.  I see  that  there  are  offertory  accounts  in  your 
calendar  ? — Yes.  i 

. 35S2-  What  does  that  fund  consist  of  ?— The  alms 
given  in  the  chapel  by  the  masters,  boys,  &e.,  and  is  a 
matter  of  private  charity. 


.3583.  In  1873  it  amounted  to  £78? — -Yes. 

3584.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  endowed  schools, 
with  the  advantages  of  their  endowments,  have  ever 
given  anything  from  offertory  funds  in  this  way  ?— 
The  endowed  schools  have  not  got  chapels.  Mine  is 
the  only  Protestant  school  in  the  country  that  has  a 
chapel  of  its  own.  I am  sure  they  all  subscribe 
liberally  to  Church  purposes. 

3585.  Do  you  teach  Greek  verse? — I do.  I think 
that  is  the  highest  classical  exercise. 

3586.  Do  you  insist  upon  it  from  all  boys  who  learn 
Greek? — No  boy  could  dream  of  objecting.  Parents 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me,  “ I cannot  have 
this,  and  I cannot  have  that.”  I think  time  well 
spent  at  that  exercise. 

35S7.  Have  you  any  English  boys  at  j'our  school? 
—Yes,  there  are  three  at  the  present  moment ; but  it 
is  an  unusual  thing.  These  boys  came  to  me  on  private 
grounds.  Two  of  them  are  my  own  nephews,  and  the 
third  is  the  son  of  a Major-General  in  the  army  who 
happens  to  be  in  England. 

3588.  You  spoke  about  the  system  of  having  per- 
sons to  superintend  boys  during  play-hours.  Are  your 
boys  so  superintended  ? — Not  in  the.  least. 

3589.  You  spoke  of  bounds.  Have,  you  bounds  for 
them  ? — I have,  to  this  extent- — that  no  boy  may  go 
into  Dublin.  They  may  walk  ten  miles  into  the 
mountains  if  they  like,  either  in  parties  or  separately. 

3590.  Have  you  found  any  evil  results  arising  from 
that  system? — -Not  the  slightest.  It  teaches  boys  to 
manage  themselves — self-control. 

3591.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  remove  boys  from 
your  school? — Yes. 

3592.  Did  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause  arising 
from  the  liberty  so  allowed  to  them  1—  Certainly  not. 
It  has  nothing  to  say  to  it  at  all.  When  you  let 
boys  freely  over  the  country  forbidding  their  going 
into  public-houses,  they  know  that  if  any  of  them 
break  the  rules,  the  whole  school  will  be  temporarily 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  that  gives  every  boy  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  rules. 

3593.  And  you  find  they  maintain  them?— Yes. 
I do  not  say  our  boys  are  angelic,  or  better  than 
others.  You  will  always  find  things  happening  in 
schools,  under  any  system. 

3594.  Are  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  derived  from  any  book  you  have  read 
on  the  subject  ?— I have  visited  one  large  Roman 
Catholic  school,  and  am  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticulars about  two  others,  and  I think  I am  not  stating 
more  than  what  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  rigid 
bounds  and  there  is  the  presence  of  somebody  in 
authority.  That,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  Protestant  schools  have  it  too  ; but 
I abhor  it. 

3595.  Lokd  R.  Churchill. — If  you  had  an  endow- 

ment and  advantages,  say,  for  instance,  like  the 
Royal  school  of  Armagh,  which  has  £500  a year  for 
salaries  of  masters,  and  has  its  buildings  kept  in 
repair,  and  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  what  differ- 
ence should  you  be  able  to  make  in  your  charges  ? I 

should  be  able  to  make  a very  considerable  abatement. 
When  charging  sixty  guineas,  we  can  make  that  pay 
for  everything,  and  leave  a profit  of  eight  per  cent,  on 
our  income,  and  also  offer  liberal  inducements,  in  the 
shape  of  school  exhibitions,  to  boys,  it  is  manifest,  that, 
if  we  got  those  additional  payments  and  advantages,  we 
could  do  a vast  deal  more  ; but  I cannot  reduce  it  to 
figures  without  consideration. 

3596.  What  class  generally  send  their  sons  to  St. 
Columba’s? — In  St.  Columba’s  infancy,  and  until 
twenty-five  years  ago,  several  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland 
had  their  boys  with  us. 

3597.  Do  you  attribute  your  large  number  of  boys 
to  the  school  being  so  near  Dublin? — Not  in  the 
slightest.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  from 
Malin  Head  to  Roscarberx-y.  I attribute  the  large 
number  of  our  boys,  to  this,  that  we  offer  in  Ireland 
the  Public  school  system  at  a considerably  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  get  it  in  England.  I am  sure  we 
give  it  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  article 
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— to  speak  commercially — would  be  given  in  England. 
The  parents  of  our  boys  like  the  English  system,  and  our 
masters  are  English ; St.  Columba’s  has  a name  for  being 
English,  which  parents  like,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
like  sending  their  boys  across  the  water,  and  therefore 
send  them  to  us.  I don’t  think  they  judge  ol  us  by 
University  honors.  We  don’t  labour  specially  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  we  attend  more 
to  a patient  system  of  education  than  to  preparation 
for  competitive  examinations.  This  Intermediate 
system  will  make  us  prepare  more.  I don’t  think  our 
prosperity  or  adversity  speaks  either  good  or  bad  for 
any  other  school.  I don’t  think  we  have  any  rival  in 
our  particular  ground. 

3598.  Chairman. — What  are  your  school  vaca- 
tions?— We  give  two  vacations,  the  same  as  most  Irish 
Schools. 

3599.  You  have  no  Easter  vacation  ? — No.  I do 
not  think  that  a good  practical  working  system.  I 
see  great  objections  to  it.  The  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  however,  may  drive  me  to  it.  If  they  are  going 
to  hold  their  examinations  in  our  vacation  time,  I must 
alter  the  vacation.  Our  summer  vacation  begins  on 
the  24th  of  June. 

3G00.  Are  your  buildings  suited  for  a larger  number 
of  pupils  than  you  have  at  present  ? — No.  We  should 
have  to  build  a new  dormitory. 

3601.  Are  the  dormitories  arranged  in  separate 
divisions? — Yes,  on  the  cubicle  system. 

3602.  With  an  accession  to  your  numbers,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  adopt  the  English 
system,  of  boarding-houses  managed  by  the  masters  ? — 
No.  I do  not,  it  would  not  suit  us,  for  it  would 
make  a great  leakage  from  our  profits.  If  a master 
is  to  keep  a house  going,  he  must  marry,  which  implies 
very  much  more  expense.  Our  results  are  obtained 
only  by  the  most  careful  management. 

3604.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  suitable  localities 
for  commercial  education  ? — It  would  be  a pity,  and  a 
mistake,  to  establish  a lot  of  small  day-schools  in  small 
towns.  Three  or  four  really  well-officered  boarding- 
schools  made  cheap,  would  give  a far  better  education. 

3605.  Are  the  prizes  given  by  private  liberality 
of  much  value,  for  example  — the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin’s  English  literature  prize;  the  Lord  Erne  draw- 
ing prize;  the  Very  Rev.  John  Gwynn’s  Greek  com- 
position prize  ; the  Warden’s  Latin  composition  prize; 
the  O’Brien  English  verse  prize ; Lord  O’Neill’s  music 
prizes ; the  Shirley  prizes  for  Irish  history  and  anti- 
quities ; the  Close  modern  languages  prize ; the  Bour- 
chier  reading  prize;  modern  history  and  geography 
prize  founded  by  the  tutors  and  continued  by  F.  H . 
B.  Daniell  ? — They  range  at  from  two  to  five  guineas 
apiece,  and  are  given  in  books.  There  is  also  the  Todd 
exhibition  which  arose  in  this  way : — A public  subscrip- 
tion was  made  to  raise  a memorial  to  Dr.  Todd  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  college.  It  amounted 
to  £750,  and  was  invested  in  the  names  of  three 
trustees.  The  exhibition  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £34, 
and  is  tenable  for  two  years  in  Trinity  College.  It 
does  not  belong  to  Trinity  College,  but  to  us,  and  we 
appoint  examiners  for  it.  I should  be  glad  to  state 
that  our  school  has  been  largely  helped,  in  getting  out 
of  debt,  by  subscriptions  from  England ; and  at  the 
present  moment  we  have  £3,200  in  hands,  the  result 
of  subscriptions  to  build  a new  chapel.  The  interest 
of  which  is  accumulating. 

3606.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  you 
have  reached  the  limit  of  numbers  ? — I do  not  expect 
to  see  more  than  a hundred  in  my  time.  Public 
feeling  is  set  so  much  in  favour  of  England,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a large  number  go  there. 

3607.  Mr.  Wilson. — Where  were  you  educated 
yourself? — At  Uppingham,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

3608.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  Royal  schools 
in  Ireland  ? — I have  not  professed  any  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  Royal  schools. 

3609.  You  said  there  was  a higher  tone  of  morality 
at  the  English  than  at  the  Irish  schools? — Yes,  I say 


that  of  the  highest  schools,  and  I include  my  own 
amongst  the  Irish  schools. 

3610.  Chairman. — You  mean  a sense  of  honour? 

I have  a knowledge  of  English  public  schools,  and  of 
my  own  school ; and  I say  in  first  class  English  schools 
there  is  a higher  tone  in  the  matter  of  truthfulness  and 
straightforwardness  than  in  the  first  class  Irish  schools, 
including  my  own. 

3611.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  only  know  of  your  own, 
you  say  ? — I know  my  own  school  best. 

3612.  You  only  contrast  the  English  schools  with 
your  own  school ? — No;  for  I receive  boys  from  the 
other  schools,  and  I know  how  they  behave,  and  what 
their  ideas  of  truth  are. 

3613.  If  all  the  Irish  schools  were  like  yours,  where 
would  the  sons  of  the  commei-cial  public  go  ? — I do  not 
know ; none  of  the  commercial  public  send  their  boys 
to  me ; but,  I expect,  and  hope  that  there  will  be  good 
commercial  schools  founded. 

3614.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have,  under  the  In- 
termediate system,  a successful  commei-cial  school,  and 
a successful  classical  school  in  the  same  locality?— I do 
not  see  any  objection.  If  a good  commercial  school 
were  founded  adjoining  mine,  I do  not  think  we  should 
hurt  one  another  at  all. 

3615.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  boys 
found  to  form  a good  commei-cial  school  ? — The  com- 
mercial schools  should  be  cheapened  boarding  schools. 

3616.  Chairman. — The  population  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  is  hardly  large  enough  to  establish  a good  day 
school? — No.  I think  Lord  Kimberley  was  perfectly 
right  when  he  stated  at  Norwich,  a few  years  ago, 
that  petty  local  schools  will  not  do.  It  is  far  better 
for  a neighbourhood  to  give  up  the  grammar  school  in 
its  small  town,  and  establish  somewhere  in  the  district 
a good,  well-officered  boarding  school ; but  you  must 
subsidise  it,  and  let  the  promising  boys  go  into  a good 
field  of  competition. 

3617.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Ought  not  a locality 
which  can  provide  200  boys  for  a commercial  school, 
and  150  for  a grammar  school,  be  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  two? — Certainly,  those  would  be  flourishing 


schools. 

3618.  Assuming  they  do  not  trench  on  each  other’s 
provinces? — They  need  not  do  that.  I do  not  think, 
with  such  numbers,  they  would  have  any  temptation. 
What  I dislike  is  a school  of  thirty,  struggling  for  ex- 
istence, and  trying  to  get  credit  out  of  every  boy  that 
comes.  The  master  of  a commercial  school,  finding  a 
boy  can  learn  Latin,  will  try  to  get  credit  out  of  him; 
and  the  master,  in  like  manner,  of  a classical  school, 
finding  a boy  capable  of  turning  a commercial  educa- 
tion to  good  account,  will  give  it  to  him. 

3619.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  do  not  approve  of  day 
schools  at  all  ? — Only  in  large  centres,  such  as  Dublin ; 
for  example,  the  High  school,  in  Harcourt-street. 

3620.  Then  you  would  force  boys  to  go  to  boarding 
schools? — I would.  I would  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  go  to  them. 

3621.  Chairman. — Who  manages  the  fifty-four 
acres  attached  to  your  school? — I have  to  do  that 
myself  as  well  as  I can,  as  bursar  of  the  college.  We 
keep  sheep  and  cows,  but  there  is  no  tillage  ; I keep  a 
farm  account.  The  farm  clears  the  rent,  and  some- 
times a little  more. 

3622.  Is  the  value  of  the  land  included  in  the 
£15,000  which  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  and  also  that 


of  the  moveable  stock. 

3623.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Were  you  obliged,  by 
the  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
to  make  any  alteration  in  your  course  ? — Yes,  much 
to  my  regret,  because  the  prizes  offered  under  the 
Act  are  so  attractive  to  my  best  boys,  that  I must 
prepare  them  for  them  ; and  the  result  has  been  that  I 
have  had  to  put  them  back  in  their  classics,  and  in  then- 
mathematics,  and  also,  to  some  extent  in  English. 

3624.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  your  boys  been  success- 
ful in  Trinity  College? — They  are  not  successful  in 
obtaining  high  places  at  entrance.  I never  prepare  for 
that,  as  I set  but  little  value  upon  it.  My  pupils  are 
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successful  at  the  later  examinations.  For  instance,  last 
Michaelmas  Term  the  first  gold  medal  in  natural 
science,  and  the  second  gold  medal  in  metaphysics 
■were  gained  by  a pupil  of  ours. 

3625.  Your  boys. do  not  go  to  the  Queen’s  colleges'? 
_ Never : and  only  a small  proportion,  about  eighteen 
per  cent.,  go  to  any  univei-sity.  It  is  a most  remark- 
able thing,  that  the  universities  are  not  attracting  now, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  the  same  extent  they 
used  formerly  to  do. 

3626.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  refer  to  the 
Dublin  University  ? — Universities  generally  ; but  it  is 
also  true,  so  far  as  my  school  is  concerned,  of  Dublin, 
and  I think  the  English  public  schools  would  give  you 
the  same  opinion.  The  universities  do  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  attract  to  the  same  extent  as  they  used. 
I think  it  is  attributable  to  the  Civil  Service  and 
Military  Service.  Under  the  Intermediate  Act  I regret 
that  they,  did  not  give  a pass  course,  and  an  honor 
course.  Then  one  could  work  average  boys  up  to  the 
pass  and  push  the  more  able  boys  on,  knowing  they 
would  get  encouragement  for  their  labour-.  I.  fear 
that  the  result  may  prove  that  the  talented  boy  and 
the  average  boy  will  come  out  equal.  The  talented 
6oy  has  not  the  scope  to  exhibit  himself  that  I think 
he  should  have. 


3627.  You  object  to  the  Intermediate  programme  April  21,  1879. 

because  it  is  too  special  and  prescribed  ? — Yes.  Rev  Robc.rt 

3628.  You  believe  that  that  programme  would  be  nice,  m.a. 
more  beneficial  to  schools  if,  without  the  prescribed 
course,  it  tested  the  general  tenor  of  the  education  of 

the  boys  ? — I do. 

3629.  Do  you  find  yourself  under  the  necessity 
of  cramming  your  boys  in  the  special  course  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3630.  There  is  danger  in  that1? — A very  great 
danger. 

3631.  And  yon  try  to  avoid  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible?— I should  certainly. 

3632.  Do  you  believe  the  system  of  a definitely 
prescribed  course  leads  to  that  tendency  ? — Yes. 

3633.  Is  that  the  only  fault  you  have  to  find  -with 
the  Intermediate  Education  programme  ? — The  main 
fault ; but  do  not  press  me  on  that  subject. 

3634.  Mr.  Wilson — You  spoke  about  fair  play,  by 
the  examiners,  at  the  Civil  Service  examinations  ? — 

Fair  play  was  not  the  right  word.  I meant  judicious 
examination  rather  than  fair  play. 

3635.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — Such  examination  as 
would  avoid  all  encouragement  for  cramming? — Yes  : 
that  is  quite  possible. 


Captain  Alexander  Montgomery  Stewart  e amined. 


3636.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agent  over  the 
llaphoe  Royal  school  estates? — My  brother  is  the 
avent,  but  his  health  has  not  been  good,  and  I have 
been  acting  for  him  for  the  last  three  years  ; but  I 
have  known  the  estate  ever  since  he  became  agent. 

3637.  I believe  it  is  in  a very  wild  part  of  the 
country  ? — Yes  ; it  is  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
Donegal. 

3638.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  in  the 

rents? It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  tenants  to 

pay  at  all. 

3639.  How  often  do  you  collect  ? — I begin  about 
the  end  of  November.  There  is  a large  arrear.  Some 
of  the  tenants  owe  ten  years’  rent  and  more.  They 
nearly  all  pay  broken  sums,  and  on  account. 

3640.  When  are  the  rents  supposed  to  be  due  ? — 
They  are  due  on  the  1st  November. 

3641.  What  steps  do  you  take  when  they  do  not 
pay  1 — I pick  out  a certain  number  of  those  who  do 
not  pay,  and  proceed  against  them  at  the  Spring 
Sessions. 

3642.  One  tenant  is  returned  on  your  rental  as  owing 
thirty-two  years’  rent  ? — Yes ; I could  not  say  how 
long  that  arrear  has  been  on  the  estate ; but  I think 
long  before  the  hard  times. 

3643.  It  has  not  been  struck  off? — No  ; she  pays 
something  occasionally. 

3644.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— I suppose  just  enough 
to  prevent  her  from  acquiring  a freehold  ? — Exactly. 

3645.  Chairman. — Have  you  or  your  brother  ever 
reported  specially  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
about  the  arrears  ? — They  see  the  account,  and  know 
the  amount  received,  and  I have  every  year  requested 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  tenantry  of 
these  arrears.  I believe  the  estate  will  never  prosper 
until  some  steps  are  taken  about  them. 

3646.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  arrear? — 
£1,919  10s.  2d. 

3647.  What  is  the  gross  rental  ? — £523. 

3648.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I think  £650. 

3649.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  surrounding 
estates  ? — Yes ; I am  agent  to  other  properties,  one 
not  more  than  a mile  away. 

3650.  How  is  that  situated  as  to  arrears  ? — There 
is  no  arrear.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Lifford. 

3651.  What  steps  are  taken  if  any  tenants  fall  into 
arrear  there?  — They  are  processed  or  ejected  at 
sessions. 

3652.  Does  the  present  rental  of  the  Royal  school 
estate  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  valuation  ? — I do 


not  think  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  pay  a higher 
rent.  They  are  a wretchedly  poor  class.  However, 
on  the  sale  of  a farm,  or  anything  like  that,  I put  on 
a small  increase  of  rent. 

3653.  I suppose  if  improvements  were  made  by  the 
tenants  they  would  be  allowed  for? — The  improve- 
ments most  wanted  on  the  estate  are  roads.  Some  of 
the  tenants  have  no  way  of  getting  out  of  their  farms. 

3654.  Have  other  proprietors,  with  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced estates,  carried  out  such  improvements? 
—Yes. 

3655.  More  than  has  been  done  on  the  Commis- 
sioners’ estate  ? — I think  the  Commissioners’  estate  is 
more  unfortunately  circumstanced  than  any  other  I 
know  of.  The  tenants  are  poorer,  and  the  arrears  are 
keeping  them  down.  A proprietor  living  near  his 
estate  is  able  to  see  what  is  wanted,  and  does  it;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  Commissioners  to  allow 
anything  for  improvements. 

3656.  There  is  a tenantry  school  on  the  estate  ? — 
Yes. 

3657.  What  payment  is  made  in  respect  of  that  ? 
— There  is  a small  farm,  worth  about  £2  10s.  a year, 
attached  to  the  school,  and  a dwelling-house,  which 
the  master  gets  rent  free,  and  also  a salary  of  £30  a 
year. 

3658.  How  long  has  the  present  master  been  at  the 
school  ? — There  is  no  master  there  at  present. 

3659.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — Since 
August,  1878. 

3660.  Has  anything  been  done  for  the  tenants,  as 
regards  improvements? — Yes,  they  were  paid  for 
making  drains  and  ditches — merely  a few  shillings. 

3661.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  there  any  leases 
on  this  property  ? — None.  All  the  tenants  hold  from 
year  to  year. 

3662.  The  holdings  are  small  ? — Wretchedly  small. 

3663.  Wliat  course  would  you,  as  a land  agent,  re- 
commend should  be  pursued  with  regal'd  to  those 
arrears  ? — If  the  estate  were  my  own  I should  wipe 
them  off ; many  of  them,  I believe,  do  not  exist  in 
reality. 

3664.  They  are  a burden  to  the  tenants? — They 
are  a weight  to  the  tenants  which  they  never  can  get 
over.  A man  who  owes  ten  years’  rent  says  £1 
more  is  nothing. 

3665.  Have  you  set  before  the  Commissioners  the 
reasons  which  weighed  with  you  as  to  the  arrears  ? — I 
stated  that  the  estate  would  never  prosper,  or  the  rents 
be  regularly  paid,  till  these  arrears  were  done  away 
with. 


Caplain  Alex. 
Montgomery 
Stewart. 
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April  21, 1879.  36  6 6.  Wliat  was  the  Commissioners’  answer? I 

Captain  Alex.  uever  received  any  answer  at  all. 

Montgomery  3667.  Did  you  ever  suggest  the  making  of  improve- 
Stewart.  ments  to  benefit  the  tenantry  on  the  land  ? — I tried  to 
get  <£4  to  make  a road,  which  would  have  accommo- 
dated seventeen  families,  but  I could  not  "et  an 
answer  from  the  Commissioners  about  it.  ° 

3668.  What  is  the  nearest  market  town  to  those 
tenants  ? — Donegal. 

3669.  There  is  a want  of  good  roads  1—  The  estate 
lies  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  and  there  is  only,  I 
may  say,  a road  round  the  base ; but  there  is  no  road 
across  into  the  farms. 

3670.  The  want  of  properly  formed  roads  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  farm  produce  ? — Yes ; most  of  the 
tenants  have  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  to  the  roads. 

36/ 1 . Of  what  does  the  produce  principally  consist  ? 
— Corn  and  flax. 

3672.  Would  you  give  £100  for  all  the  arrears  due 
on  the  estate  ?— They  might  be  worth  that,  as  a specu- 
lation, but  I should  not  like  to  collect  it. 

3673.  Are  the  laws  well  observed  in  that  part  of 
the  country? — Very  well  observed. 

3674  In  fact,  the  only  tender  subject  is  that  of 
arrears  of  rent? — Yes. 

3675.  Mr.  Wilson.— Was  it  the  custom  on  the 
estate  to  give  receipts  up  to  a gale  day,  when  your 
brother  got  the  agency?— It  was  not  done  in  a single 
instance. 

3676.  The  report  of  1857  stated  that  the  amount 
lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  eleven 

years  from  1844  to  1855,  was  only  £570  8s.  ? So 

I have  heard.  That  was  in  Mr.  Wray’s  time. 

3677.  Since  your  brother  became'  agent,  has  he 
succeeded  fairly  in  collecting  the  rent?— Yes,  pretty 

He  generally  got  nearly  a year’s  rent  each  year. 

36/ 8.  An  observation  was  made,  by  a former 
witness,  as  to  your  not  furnishing  your  accounts  quar- 
terly or  monthly,  as  requested  by  the  Commissioners? 
—I  never  was  asked  to  do  so.  My  brother  used  to 
furnish  them  quarterly,  but  it  was  useless,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  furnish. 

3679.  In  point  of  fact,  you  only  get  the  rents 
between  December  and  April  ?— Yes,  and  lod*e  the 
amount  to  the  Commissioners’  credit. 

3680.  Did  you  address  any  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  subject  of  the  arrears  V— Yes ; when 
sending  up  the  account  for  the  vear  1876,  I wrote 
this  letter  to  their  Secretary : — ' 

“ Killendanagh,  Lifford, 

“29th  May,  1877. 

i ?■ SI?’— 1 ,herc"ith  send  explanation  to  your  letter, 
dated  14th  December  1875,  which  I hope  you  will  think 
sufficient.  If  you  still  think  there  is  any  debit  against  the 
agent  i shall  either  send  you  cheque  for  it,  or  debit 
ni)  self  with  it,  as  you  wish.  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  1 6th 
May,  I regret  to  say  that  I was  unable  to  get  a year's  rent 
out  of  the  estate,  though  using  every  exertion  in  my  power 
and  executing  several  ejectments,  this  being  a very  bad 
year,  owing  to  the  enormous  price  of  hay,  and  the  bad  price 
of  mountain  cattle.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  charge 
me  with  error  in  account  for  the  year  1 876-7,  till  I am  able 
to  go  into  the  matter.  I can  give  no  vouchers  for  making 
drains  or  fences,  as  these  are  small  sums  allowed  a number 
ol  the  tenants,  and  which  allowances  I have  done  awav 
with  in  future,  with  the  exception  of  a few  which  mav  still 
be  due.  As  long  as  the  arrears,  as  shewn  as  due  bv  the 
tenants— and  which  have  been  carried  on  for  a lono-  time 
and  to  a great  extent,  I belie  ve  are  not  really  due  by  tliem-! 
are  allowed  to  remain  the  Townawilly  estate  will  never 

A°-  at,V,Se  tAh,at  *ome  arrangement  should 

be  come  to  m this  matter.  Also,  there  is  a groat  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  a bog  bailiff.  y 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“ A.  M.  Stewart.” 


r get  any  reply  to  that  letter  ?- 


3681.  Did  you  < 

None. 

3682.  Did  you  afterwards  address  another  letter  to 
“s “oners?-1  wrote  again  to  their  Secretary. 

3683  On  the  same  subject  ?- Yes,  in  answer  to  a 

letter  from  him,  complaining  of  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  arrears. 


3684.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  arrears  when  your 
brother  was  appointed  agent?— About  £1,600.  That 
was  eleven  years  ago. 

3685.  The  arrears  have  increased  ? — Yes  : it  is  now 

about  £1,900.  This  is  a copy  of  the  letter  I wrote : 

^‘Killendanagh,  Lifford, 

“ 4th  July,  1878. 

“Dear  Sir, - -In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  June. 
I am  not  all  surprised  at  the  increase  of  arrear  on  the 

Townawilly  estate,  considering  the  class  of  tenants  on  it 

which  I believe  are  the  very  worst  in  Ireland— and  the 
very  nard  year  that  they  had  last  year ; and  as  I have 
already  informed  you  (but  without  any  notice  beiinr  taken 
by  you)  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  relieve  the 
tenantry  of  the  enormous  arrear  which  is  shown  as  duo  by 
them,  and  which  has  been  carried  on  for  years— though  I 
believe  in  numbers  of  cases  not  existing— the  estate^win 
never  prosper,  nor  will  the  rents  be  paid  regularly  I 
enclose  schedule  of  poor  rates,  but  thought  ‘that  beinrr 
checked  by  me  would  have  been  sufficient.  As  to  the 
allowance  made  tenants,  they  are  for  drains  and  ditches 
and  are  made  up  of  small  sums  of  a few  shillings.  There 
never  has  been  a schedule  furnished  of  these,  and  I should 
think  being  guaranteed  as  bona  fide  allowances  by  the 
Commissioners’  agent  should  be  sufficient.  You  will  see 
that  there  is  a great  reduction  in  this  allowance  from  last 
year,  as  I am  doing  away  with  it  altogether.  The  charity  of 

i6s\2d\  made  b>'  I011  against  the  agent,  £4  of  which 
(Callaghan  s interest,  and  Martin  for  repairing  road,  which 
has  been  allowed)  is  not  due  by  him.  The  other  charges 
with  the  exception  of  10s.  6 d.,  error  in  tot,  are  made  up  of 
petty  errors  m poor  rate  allowances,  which  on  a poor  estate 
like  loivnawilly,  is  hard  in  more  than  one  way  to  avoid 
and  which  I think  should  not  be  charged  against  him,  thoiwh 
at  the  same  time  consider  him  liable  for  them.  The  charge 
of  £2  for  stamps,  &c.,  I do  not  consider  too  high,  and  has 
been  allowed  every  year.  I have  used  every  exeriion  to 
collect  the  Commissioners’  rents,  and  has  served  nine  eject- 
ments  and  executed  two  this  year  (which  I suppose  never 
was  done  before  on  Townawilly).  I wrote  you  on  matters 
connected  with  the  estate  of  importance  on  24th  January 
last,  and  received  no  reply  to  it. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

„ “ A.  M.  Stewart 

VVm.  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq. 

3686.  I believe  there  is  tenant  right  on  that  estate? 
— Yes. 

3687.  If  the  arrears  were  wiped  out  altogether,  01- 
even  reduced,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  the  tenants  to  sell  their  interest  to  each  other?— 
They  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  do  so,  because 
now  if  a man  were  to  sell,  most  of  the  pui-chase- 
money  would  be  engulphed  in  the  arrears. 

3688.  And  you  have  no  power  to  remit  the  arrears? 
— None. 

3689.  Do  you  attribute  the  prosperity  of  the 
adjoining  estates,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  arrears 
on  them  ? — Certainly. 

3690.  Lord  Lifford’s  property  is  much  the  same 
class  of  land? — Much  the  same. 

3691.  What  has  the  tenant  right  on  the  school 
estate  been  selling  for?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

I have  known  it  go  as  high  as  thirty-six  years’ 
purchase.  The  fair  average  would  be  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years’  purchase. 

3692.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  recover  the 
arrears,  or  do  you  take  any? — Every  year  I have 
taken  steps.  I sometimes  execute  ejectments.  I 
have  a farm  lying  idle  at  present,  and  nobody  will 
take  it.  It  belonged  to  Alexander  Johnson,  who  was 
ejected. 

3693.  If  he  had  sold  his  interest  the  rent  would 
have  swamped  the  whole  thing?— Very  nearly.  He 
owed  thirteen  years’  rent. 

3694.  Do  you  think,  if  the  arrears  had  been  wiped 

off,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Johnson  to 
have  sold  the  farm  ? — Certainly,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  so.  I understand  that  the  arrears 
were  wiped  off  the  other  estates.  . 

3695.  There  was  a reference  in  yoiir  letter  to  Cal- 
laghan’s interest,  what  was  that? — The  Commissioners 
made  a loan  of  £20  to  a man  named  Callaghan  to 
build  a house.  He  repaid  £10.  Then  he  built  a 
good  large  slated  barn  beside  it.  My  brother  wanted 
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• ■to  allow  'Mm  the  other  £10  for  building  the  bam  by 
striking  oft'  the  debt  of  £10  for  it. 

3696.  Chairman.— When  was  it  built?— In  1875 
or  1876. 

3697.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  the  Commissioners 
done  as  your  brother  wanted  ? — No. 

3698.  Have  they  refused  ? — The  matter  remains  in 
suspense.  He  is  paying  interest  on  the  £10.  They 
have  refused  to  allow  him  the  amount,  but  he  hopes 
to  get  it  in  the  long  run. 

3699.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  propriety  of  in. 
. creasing  the  rents  of  that  estate  ? — I should  not  re- 
commend it  at  all. 

3700.  Could  you  collect  an  increased  rent? — Ido 
nol  believe  I could. 

3701.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  agent  to  do  so  ? — 
He  would  have  to  be  an  armour-plated  agent,  I think. 

87-02.  You  consider  the  tenants  are  paying  rent 
enough  for  their  holdings? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

3703.  It  is  a sort  of  mountain  pasture? — Yes: 
rough  mountain  heather,  and  small  patches  of  land. 

3704.  What  is  received  for  the  shooting? — £15ayear. 

3705.  Who  rents  that  at  present? — Mr.  Ray,  Lord 
Drogheda’s  agent. 

.3706.  You  consider  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  estate  to  make  roads  ? — If  there  was  a little 
money  allowed  for  the ; management  of  the  estate,  so 
that  one  could  make  the  necessary  roads,  and  other 
little  improvements,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  estate, 

..  and  make  it  prosperous. 

3707.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  to  prevent  sub- 
. division  ?— Yes. 

3708.  I suppose  there  is  a resident  bailiff  who  re- 

- ports  ? — Yes ; he  reports  to  me.  I do  not  allow  any 
sub-division. 

3709.  What  salary  does  the  bailiff  get? — £16  a year. 

3710.  Is  that  paid  by  the  Commissioners?— Yes. 

3711.  How  often  do  you  see -.the  estate  yourself? — 
Very  often. 

3712.  The  tenantry  get  rather  an  indifferent  char- 
acter from  Mr.  Fleming  as  to  the  distillation  of 
whiskey?— I do  not  suppose  they  are  worse  there 
than  then-  Donegal  neighbours,  and  I do  not  suppose 
Donegal  is  worse  than  any  other  place. 

3713.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  emigration 

- from  that  neighbourhood,  or  any  encouragement  given 
to  it? — No. 

3714.  The  farms  are  very  small.  How  many  are 
there  on  the  estate  ? — 165. 

3715.  That  is  something  like  four  or  five  acres 
each? — Some  are  larger,  and  some  smaller  ; some  are 
only  half  an  acre. 

3716.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  would  be  the  average 
rent  of  each  tenant? — About  £2. 

3717.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I suppose  a great  por  - 
tion of  the  arrear  is  due  from  the  famine  times  ? — 
Nearly  all  the  arrears  come  from  about  that  time. 

3718.  Chairman. — Why  has  the  tenantry  school 
been  shut  up? — -It  is  going  to  be  put  under  the 


National  Board  now ; but  there  are  some  matters  still  April  21,  1879. 
to  be  arranged.  • - — 

3710.  Mr.  .O’Siiaughnissy.  I suppose  they  gone- 
rally  have  a Catholic  master  for  that  school? — No;  Stewart, 
the  master  has  always  been  a Protestant. 

3720.  And  the  tenantry  till  Catholics? — Almost  all 
Catholics.  There  are  101  Roman  Catholics,  one  Epis- 
copalian, and  five  Presbyterians. 

3721.  Mr.  "Wilson.— I believe  you  asked  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  master  ? — I did. 

3722.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Wliom  did  you  ask? 

— I wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  and  stated,  that  from 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  estate,-  I 
thought  it  would  be  just  that  they  should  have  a Roman 
Catholic  master. 

3723.  What  was  the  answer  to  that?— I did  not 
receive  any  answer,  so  I wrote  about  it  a second  time, 
when  sending  my  annual  return. 

3724.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  wish  expressed 
by  the  tenantry  on  the  subject,  that  you  suggested  a 
Roman  Catholic  master? — No;  the  tenantry  did  not 
express  any  wish  to  me  at  that  time. 

3725.  Did  they  subsequently  ? — They  did. 

3726.  Did  you  make  a suggestion  subsequent  to 
their  representations  to  you  ?-— I do  not  think  I did. 

The  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  It  was  not  decided 
what  denomination  the  master  should  belong  to. 

3727.  How  long  has  the  school  been  vacant  now  ?— 

Since  August,  1878. 

3728.  Had  the  people  any  other  school  to  send  their 
children  to  ? — None  nearer  than  about  four  or  five 
miles. 

3729.  Have  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  been 
.going  to  school  since  August,  1878  ? — The  people 
complained  very  much  to  me  about  the  school  being 
-closed. 

3730.  You  reported  their  complaints  to  the  Board  ? 

— I am  sure  I did.  I had  a long  correspondence  about 
it  for  several  months.  I suppose  on  account  of  Dr. 

Kyle’s  death,  the  matter  dropped. 

3731.  He  only  died  the  other  day,  and  the  school 
has  been  vacant  since  August,  1878.  What  have  the 
Board  done  since  that,  to  provide  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  education  ? — Nothing  up  to  the 
present ; but  I believe  they  are  about  to  appoint  a 
master. 

3732.  Is  he  to  be  a Protestant  or  a Catholic  ? — I did 
not  hear. 

3733.  Chairman. — Is  it  usual  in  that  part  of  the 
country  that  the  holdings  should  be  so  small  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  very  small  in  that  district. 

3734.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  receive  10  per  cent,  for 
the  collection  ? — I do. 

3735.  I suppose  it  could  not  be  done  for  much  less  ? 

— It  could  hardly  be  done  for  that. 

3736.  Do  you  think  any  man  in  the  county,  but 
yourself,  would  take  the  collection  for  that?— I am 
sure  there  are  many  who  would  take  it. 


Mr.  Maurice  Charles  Hime,  ll.d..  examined. 


3737 .  Chairman. — You  are  at  present  Head  Master 
of  Foyle  College  ? — Yes. 

3 1 38.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? 
— In  person  since  last  February  twelvemonth.  I was 
really  Head  Master  for  a year  previously  ; but  I did 
not  act  whilst  the  premises  were  being  enlarged' and 
repaired. 

3739.  Before  that,  you  were  Head  Master  of 
Monaghan  school? — Yes,  of  the  Diocesan  school  of 
Monaghan. 

3740.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  Head  Master 
of . Monaghan  school  ? — By  Lord  Kimberley  when  he 
was  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3741.  How  is  Foyle  College  managed  ?-^-It  is  under 
•a  governing  body. 

3742.  Who  compose  the  governing  body? — The 


Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Governor  of  the  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  the  Mayor  of  Derry,  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Hon.  the  Irish  Society  : all  for  the  time  being.  The 
treasurer  is  the  Hon.  Arthur  Plunket,  who  is  the 
agent  of  the  Society. 

3743.  Is  that  a personal  appointment? — As  the 
general  agent  of  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  he  is  the 
treasurer  of  Foyle  College. 

3744.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  endowment? — 
Foyle  College  was  the  Diocesan  school  of  Derry,  and 
after  the  Church  Was  disestablished  and  disendowed, 
the  then  Head  Master,  Dr.  Robinson,  retired,  and  the 
Irish  Society  has  been  since  paying  the  Master  out  of 
their  property  in  Derry. 

8745.  Does  the  present  endowment  all  come  from 
the  Irish  Soeiety  ? — Altogether. 


Mr.  Maurice 
Charles  Hime, 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


AprU  21, 1879 

Sir.  Maurice 
Charles  Hime, 


3746.  Does  the  school-house  belong  to  them  1 — They 
look  on  that  as  their  property,  too. 

. 3747.  Did  it  belong  to  them  before  the  Irish  Church 
Act  passed  ? — They  used  to  subsidize  the  school  before 
the  Irish  Church  Act.  The  school-house  was  built, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  by  means  of  contributions  from 
the  various  London  companies,  from  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  and  from  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

3748.  It  was  not  built  as  a diocesan  school — by 
grand  jury  presentment? — The  grand  jury  gave  some- 
thing, but  only  a small  proportion  of  the  cost. 

3749.  I suppose,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  it  is 
a mixed  school  ? — Yes. 

3750.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school  ? 
— There  are  four  day  boys. 

3751.  What  number  of  Presbyterians  are  there? — 
I am  not  quite  sure ; but  Protestant  dissenters — 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians — number  22,  some  of 
whom  are  boarders. 

3752.  What  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school?— 106. 

3753.  What  proportion  are  day  boys  ? — F orty-seven 
are  boarders,  and  the  rest  day  boys. 

3754.  Is  that  the  largest  number  you  could  accom- 
modate ? — I could  accommodate  eight  or  nine  boarders 
more  with  a little  crush. 

3755.  Has  there  ever  been  a Roman  Catholic  boarder 
in  the  school  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

3756.  Is  the  religious  instruction  given  before  the 
day  boys  arrive? — Before  the  Roman  Catholics  come. 
We  begin  with  a chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  a short 
form  of  prayer ; and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  boys 
who  want  to  study  the  Bible  and  obtain  Scripture 
knowledge  are  taught  by  one  of  my  masters  specially. 
It  is  an  optional  class  in  the  case  of  Dissenters. 

3757.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  which  every- 
one in  the  school  must  attend  ? — Not  on  week  days ; 
■on  Sundays,  of  course,  it  is  different.  There  is  a prize 
fund  called  “ the  Higgins’  Memorial  Prize,”  in  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry — about  £5  a year ; and  a 
good  many  boys — both  day  boys  and  boarders — study 
specially  for  it. 

3758.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Is  that  a prize  awarded 
for  religious  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

3759.  Chairman. — What  salary  do  you  receive? — 
The  salary  was  .£500,  a year ; but  on  my  appointment 
I declined  to  accept  that  sum,  and  petitioned  the 
Irish  Society  to  give  me  an  increase.  As  the  school 
was  not,  at  the  time,  in  a particularly  prosperous  con- 
dition, I asked  them  for  eight  years  to  give  me  an 
increase  of  salary,  as  I thought  by  that  time  the  school 
would  be  on  a satisfactory  basis.  The  Society  agreed 
to  give  me  £35u  per  annum  additional  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  then  to  reduce  that  increase  by  £50 
each  year,  until  the  salary  comes  down  to  the  £500  a 
year.  They  also  pay  the  taxes  for  me,  which  come 
to  about  £50  a year,  and  which  my  predecessor  had 
to  pay  himself. 

3760.  There  is  no  capitation  fee  on  the  pupils? — 
All  the  fees  received  from  pupils  are  my  own. 

3761.  What  are  your  charges  for  day  boys  and 
boarders  respectively? — For  boarders  fifty-four  guineas 
a year,  but  there  are  deductions  in  the  case  of  clergy- 
men’s sons,  and  for  brothers  ; the  fees  for  day  boys  are 
from  £10  to  £12. 

3762.  What  subjects  are  taught  for  that  ? — Every- 
thing the  same  as  in  the  English  public  schools.  The 
only  extras  are  drawing  and  music ; and  there  is  a 
very  small  extra  for  all  boys,  except  twelve,  for  the 
teaching  of  natural  physics.  Twelve  boys  are  taught 
these  sciences  for  nothing,  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society  and  a professor  in  the 
Magee  College,  Londonderry.  The  rest  of  the  boys  pay 
a small  fee  of  5s.  for  the  term  of  lectures.  The  Society 
pay  the  professor  a certain  sum  for  giving  the  lectures. 

3763.  Have  you  any  free  boys? — Not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  “ free,”  but  in  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  there  are  fourteen.  Every  six  months 
there  is  an  examination,  and  those  who  succeed  may 
be  said  to  get  back  their  fees  for  the  half-year ; boys 


may  go  on  winning  those  prizes  as  long  as  they  are  in 
Foyle  College,  if  they  are  able.  They  are  called  Irish 
Society  scholars. 

37 64.  How  are  the  undermasters  paid  ? — I am  quite 
autocratic,  so  far  as  the  undermasters  are  concerned, 
and  I pay  them  what  I please. 

3765.  The  return  furnished  to  us  states  their 
salaries  to  vary  from  £170  down  to  £37  16s.? — The 
latter  is  a non-resident ; a clergyman  who  attends  for 
two  hours  a day,  at  three  guineas  a month.  He 
could  scarcely  be  counted  a master. 

3766.  How  many  resident  masters  have  you? — Three. 

3767.  And  three  non-resident  ? — Yes.  The  salaries 
of  my  assistants  altogether,  (counting  £40  a year  for 
the  board  of  each  of  the  residents,  which  is  what  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners  allow  me  as  a deduction), 
come  to  about  £950  a year. 

3768.  You  board  those  that  are  resident?— Yes. 
They  live  in  the  house  regularly  ; the  masters  that  are 
non-resident  have  breakfast  and  lunch  with  us. 

3769.  There  is  no  master  whose  time  is  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  school  except  the  clergyman  ? — No,  and 
he,  besides  teaching  classics,  prepares  the  boys  for  the 
Higgins’  Memorial  Prize. 

3770.  You  have  a French  and  German  master?-. 
Yes. 

3771.  You  have  an  English,  science,  and  drawing 
master? — Two  English  and  science  masters. 

3772.  A classical  and  mathematical  master? — Yes. 

3773.  Magee  College  is  a Presbyterian  college?— A 
Presbyterian  Theological  college,  I think  they  call  it. 

3774.  How  do  you  hold  your  appointment? — 
Under  the  Foyle  College  Act  of  Parliament  the  head 
master’s  appointment  and  dismissal  are  vested  in  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Irish 
Society ; but  from  the  nature  of  my  endowment— 
for  eight  yeai-s  dropping  £50  each  year— I don't 
think  they  could  turn  me  out  at  all  events  for  eight 
years.  It  was  a little  oversight  in  making  the 
agreement  with  me.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  the 
Governor  should  be  able  to  dismiss  me. 

3775.  How  are  the  repairs  done? — There  are  some 
going  on  at  present  at  the  Irish  Society’s  expense ; but 
in  future  I will  have  to  do  them'  all  at  my  own  expense. 

3776.  Will  that  be  trader  any  supervision  from  the 
Governor's? — Heretofore  their  surveyor  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  repairs. 

3777.  You  are  to  make  the  repair's  at  your  own 
expense,  and  not  to  expect  compensation  ? — I was  told 
distinctly  to  expect  none. 

3778.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  repairs  that  you 
are  expected  to  carry  out — must  you  add  to  the  build- 
ings?— I do  not  know  about  adding  to  the  buildings. 
I think  I shall  add  to  the  infirmary  ; and  I have  my- 
self just  repaired  the  gate  lodge  at  an  expense  of  £46. 

3779.  You  are  not  limited  to  tenants’  repairs? — I 
would  not  carry  out  any  considerable  repair's  without 
consulting  the  General  Agent  of  the  Irish  Society. 

3780.  Were  there  any  pupils  at  the  school,  when 
you  were  appointed  ? — About  forty  day  boys  and  four 
boarders. 

3781.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — The  Irish  Society  have 
large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood? — I have  always 
heard  so. 

3782.  Do  they  contribute  to  other  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  They  contribute  to  the  Cole- 
raine school,  to  the  Academical  Institute  in  Derry, 
and  to  several  minor  schools. 

3783.  In  fact,  I believe  all  the  income  of  theii 
estates  there,  except  what  is  expended  on  management, 
is  given  to  these  institutions  %-  -I  think  they  put 
nothing  in  their  own  pocket. 

3784.  The  Magee  College  is,  I believe,  largely  sus- 
tained by  the  Irish  Society  also  ? — I am  not  sure;  they 
certainly  contribute  to  Professor  Leabody’s  lectures, 
but  that  is  the  only  tiling  I know. 

3785.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  who  attend  as  day 
boys  obliged  to  take  any  part  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — No.  The  school  begins  at  twenty  minutes  to 
ten,  when  there  is  a short  form  of  prayer  used,  and  a 
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chapter  from,  the  Bible  read;  and  they  come  into 
school  when  that  is  over. 

3786.  Your  pupils  are  intended  both  for  profes- 
sional and  commercial  pursuits  in  life  ? — Both. 

3787.  And  you  give  them  an  education  in  common? 
—Yes. 

378S.  I suppose  they  all  leam  Latin  and  Greek? — 
A great  many  do ; but  not  all.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  who  do  not  learn  Latin. 

3789.  On  what  principle  do  you  determine  who  are 
not  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  ? — Generally  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  parents. 

3790.  Do  you  find  a desire  amongst  parents  to 
get  a commercial,  as  distinguished  from  a professional, 
education  for  their  sons  ? — V ery  little . Before  attend- 
ing here,  I asked  the  boys  to  divide  themselves  into 
three  sections  in  the  school-room  : — First,  those  going 
to  enter  professions,  Trinity  College,  or  the  Queen’s 
University,  or  the  Army  or  Navy;  second,  those  going 
to  business  or  commercial  pursuits ; and  third,  those 
who  had  not  decided  what  course  in  life  they  would 
pursue.  Fifty  said  they  were  going  to  professions; 
and  only  seven  decided  for  commercial  life.  The  un- 
decided were  nearly  all  small  boys. 

3791.  To  what  class  of  life  do  your  pupils  belong  ? 
— Many  of  the  day  boys  are  sons  of  business  people, 
but  I have  also  the  sons  of  most  of  the  leading  gentry 
and  professional  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also 
those  of  the  well-to-do  farmers. 

3792.  You  have  not  a very  large  commercial  ele- 
ment in  the  school  ? — I was  surprised  that  only  seven 
boys  meant  decidedly  to  go  to  business. 

3793.  What  is  the  population  of  Derry — 24,000  ? — 
At  least  that. 

3794.  Are  there  not  a large  number  of  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  commercial  families  in  the  town  ? — 
Yes,  there  are.  The  Presbyterian  element  is  exceed- 
ingly strong  in  Derry. 

3795.  Is  there  any  other  Protestant  or  Presby- 
terian school  of  an  intermediate  character  in  Derry  ? 
— Two  most  excellent  and  flourishing  schools. 

3796.  What  are  they  ? — A model  school,  which  is 
full  of  boys,  conducted  by  a very  able  man  indeed — 
Mr.  Todd ; and  the  Academic  Institute,  which  is  also 
flourishing. 

3797.  Is  that  a Protestant  institution  ? — The  head 
master  is  a Protestant. 

3798.  What  class  of  boys  go  there  ? — I think  pretty 
much  the  same  class  as  come  to  Foyle  College. 

3799.  Is  the  education  there  very  much  the  same 
as  in  your  school  ? — Practically,  there  is  no  difference. 

3800.  Is  there  a similar  tendency  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek  ? — I do  not  know.  Probably  more  com- 
mercial boys  go  there  than  come  to  Foyle  College. 

3801.  Leaving  out  the  Model  school,  which  is,  to 
some  extent,  a primary  school  in  its  intention ; these 
two  schools — the  Academic  Institution  and  your  own 
school — combine  both  a classical  and  a commercial 
education  1—  Yes. 

3802.  Do  you  think  that,  between  the  three  schools, 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
shopkeepers  and  farmers  in  and  around  Londonderry 
are  provided  with  education  for  their  children? — I 
never  heard  any  complaint  of  want  of  schools.  There 
is  also  a private  school  in  Derry,  conducted  by  a 
former  assistant  master  of  Foyle  College,  for  boys 
preparing  for  the  University. 

3803.  There  is  also  a Catholic  school  population  in 
Derry? — Yes. 

3804.  Is  there  a Catholic  school  there  ? — There  is 
one  in  course  of  erection. 

3805.  There  are  a certain  number  of  Catholic 
professional  men  in  Derry  ? — Yes.  There  are  both 
professional  men  and  shopkeepers. 

3806.  Do  you  know  whether  they  send  their  sons 
to  the  Academic  Institute  ? — I have  heard  there  are 
no  Roman  Catholics  attending  it. 

3807.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
endowment  for  Roman  Catholic  teaching  in  Derry  ? — 

I really  do  not  know.  I called  on  one  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  curates,  with  a view  to  ascertaining,  for  this 
examination ; but  he  was  not  at  home. 

3808.  You  were  formerly  master  of  the  diocesan 
• school  at  Monaghan  ? — Yes. 

3809.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  school? — In 
February,  1866  ; but  I did  not  open  till  August,  1866. 

3810.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  head  master  there  ? 
— When  I went  to  live  at  Londonderry. 

3811.  Did  you  keep  the  diocesan  school  open,  from 
the  time  you  were  appointed,  until  you  went  to  Lon- 
donderry ? — Yes.  In  the  interval  between  my  appoint- 
ment to  Foyle  College  and  my  going  into  residence 
I carried  on  the  school  there  for  the  day  boys — lest 
they  should  lose  anything — by  a locum  tenens  and 
three  masters  under  him  ; and  I remained  myself  at 
Monaghan  with  my  boarders  and  day  boys. 

3812.  Did  the  school  at  Monaghan  continue  in  active 
operation  up  to  the  time  you  went  to  Londonderry  ? 
— It  did ; under  myself  and  my  masters. 

3S13.  Was  there  not  some  part  of  your  mastership 
of  Monaghan  during  which  you  let  the  school  to 
another  master  ? — I don’t  exactly  know  how  to 
answer  that  question.  I was  advised  by  counsel 
that,  during  my  lifetime,  I had  a right  to  carry  on  the 
diocesan  school  at  Monaghan,  by  myself  or  by  deputy. 

I accordingly  advertised  in  the  Times  and  other  papers, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  a master  to  carry  on 
the  school,  and  at  last  I got  an  answer,  and  agreed 
with  a gentleman  (Mr.  Magill),  and  I told  him  he  had 
better  pay  me  £1  a year,  merely  as  a nominal  rent,  so 
that  the  Commissioners  could  not  say  that  I had 
actually  let  it.  He  agreed  to  that,  but  he  never  came. 

I had  proposed  to  give  it  to  him  during  my  lifetime. 
I told  the  Lord  Primate  what  I had  done,  and  asked 
him  to  consider,  in  one  candidate’s  case,  the  mastership 
a title  to  Holy  Orders,  and  His  Grace  kindly  con- 
sented, conditionally,  of  course. 

3814.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Magill  come  to  the  school  ? 
— After  everything  was  settled  between  him  and 
myself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  Mon- 
aghan— who  were  glad  that  the  school  was  to  be  con- 
tinued— I got  a letter  from  Dr.  Kyle,  asking  me  if  it 
was  true  that  I had  appointed  a successor  in  the 
diocesan  school  in  Monaghan.  I replied  that  it  was 
perfectly  true.  He  then  wrote  that  the  Commissioners 
desired  to  inform  me  that  I had  been  guilty  of  a highly 
illegal  act.  I at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Magill,  telling  him 
what  the  Commissioners  said,  and  he  claimed  from  me 
£25  for  his  trouble,  which  I sent  him  by  return  post. 

I had  previously  asked  the  Commissioners  was  the 
school  in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Commissioners,  to  whom  also  I wrote ; and 
both  bodies  said  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

3815.  Does  it  continue  as  a school  now  ? — No,  it 
was  shut  up.  I kept  a caretaker  there  seven  or  eight 
weeks  at  my  own  expense,  and  I then  sent  back  the 
key  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  through  ii  solicitor  in 
Monaghan. 

3816.  Was  it  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  you  had 
bepn  appointed? — It  was.  The  Commissioners  had  kept 
up  communication  with  the  school  for  years.  They 
used  to  send  me  every  summer  a form  to  be  filled  up,  as 
to  the  date  of  my  appointment,  my  name,  the  number  of 
boys,  and  so  forth.  After  the  Disestablishment,  I 
wrote  to  state  that  I should  decline  to  fill  up  their 
forms — not  through  want  of  courtesy,  but  from  other 
reasons.  1 really  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  school,  and  I did  not  send  them  any  further  returns. 

3817.  Did  they  write  remonstrating  with  you  for 
declining  to  send  them  the  returns?— I never  got  any 
formal  reply.  I was  told,  iuformally,  by  a friend,  that 
I was  wrong,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

3818.  Is  the  building  still  standing? — Yes,  and 
improved  by  some  £1,400  or  £1,500  of  my  own 
money  which  I spent  there. 

3819.  Is  it  unoccupied  now  ? — It  is. 

3820.  How  much  land  is  there  about  the  place  ? — 
Six  or  seven  acres. 

3821.  Have  the  Glare-street  Commissioners  a care- 
taker there  ? — I think  so. 

s 
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3822.  Docs  he  pay  himself  by  selling  the  grass 
growing  on  the  lands  1 — I know  nothing  about  that.-  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Kyle  and  asked  for  payment  of  the  7s.  a 
week  I had  paid  to  a caretaker,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
for  about  two  months.  He  replied  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  no  funds  applicable  to  that  purpose.  I 
also  asked  for  compensation  for  my  improvements 
there,  and  was  again  told  they  had  no  funds  at  all. 

3823.  Is  the  land  good  ? — -Splendid  ; I left  it  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

3824.  Is  it  grass  land? — Yes. 

3825.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  caretaker,  if  he 
gets  the  produce  of  the  land  for  taking  charge  of  the 
premises,  is  extremely  well  paid  ? — I daresay,  if  he  re- 
signed, there  would  be  a great  many  men  applying  for 
the  position. 

3826.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  was  your  object  in  re- 
quiring Mr.  Magill  to  pay  you  £1  a year  ? — For  fear 
he  might  look  on  it  as  a freehold. 

3827.  You  desired  to  have  the  school  kept  open  for 
the  people  of  Monaghan  ? — I did ; I consulted  Colonel 
Lloyd  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  they 
were  very  much  pleased. 

3828.  You  had  no  intention  of  deriving  any  profit 
yourself  from  the  school  ? — It  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  school  that  I 
did  so. 

3829.  The  endowment  of  Monaghan  school  con- 
sisted of  contributions  from  the  clergy  ? — Yes,  the 
salary  was  £122  2s.  2d.,  paid  by  the  individual  incum- 
bents of  three  different  dioceses,  viz. : Clogher,  Raphoe, 
and  Kilmore,  and  to  be  collected  at  the  visitations  as 
well  as  I could. 

3830.  You  said  that  the  Irish  Society  put  nothing 
into  their  own  pocket.  Do  you  mean  that-  they  spend 
all  the  money  they  receive  from  their  tenantry  in 
supporting  schools? — They  have  expended  money,  I 
believe,  in  freeing  the  bridge  and  improving  Cole- 
raine. 

3831.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  annual  charge  for 
dinners  in  London  ? — There  was  a charge  trumped  up 
against  them  of  spending  all  the  money  on  eating  and 
drinking  in  London,  but  I knew  that  they  did  not 
do  so. 

3832.  How  many  Presbyterians  attend  your  school  ? 
— Thereare  twenty-two  ProtestantDissenters;  of  those, 
I think,  eighteen  or  nineteen  are  Presbyterians. 

3833.  Do  any  of  those  eighteen  or  nineteen  attend 
the  morning  school  ? — I am  sure  they  do  ; it  depends 
on  the  class  each  boy  is  in. 

3834.  How  do  you  manage  as  to  their  leaving  at 
the  time  of  prayers  ? — They  do  not  leave.  Prayers  are 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  school. 

3835.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  endow- 
ment of  the  Academic  Institution,  Londonderry  ? — 
There  is.  The  salaries  of  the  head  master  and  the 
assistant  masters  are  paid. 

3836.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — By  whom?— By  a local 
committee.  It  was  got  up  originally  by  some  leading 
merchants  and  others,  because  Foyle  College  was  sup- 
posed not  to  give  satisfaction,  being  reputed  to  be 
exclusively  a Church  and  classical  school.  Subscrip- 
tions were  therefore  collected,  the  interest  on  which  is 
applied  in  payment  of  salaries  in  the  Academic  Insti- 
tution. 

3837.  The  Irish  Society  does  not  give  anything  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

3838.  Chairman.  — But  they  contribute  to  the 
National  schools,  where  various  denominations  are 
taught  ? — Yes.  I stated  that  several  minor  schools  were 
contributed  to  by  them. 

3839.  Are  there  tenantry  schools  on  their  estates  ? — 
I should  think  so. 

3840.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  the  Society  give  any  exhi- 
bitions in  addition  to  the  free  scholarships  ? — Yes,  they 
give  five  exhibitions  of  £30  for  five  years,  tenable  in 
Trinity  College.  They  are  examined  for  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Royal  scholarships  and  Erasmus  Smith’s 


exhibitions.  There  are  also  two  exhibitions  of  £20  a 
year  each,  tenable  in  the  school. 

3841.  You  heard  Mr.  Rice  examined  here  to-day?— 
I had  that  felicity. 

3842.  You  heard  the  observation  he  made,  that 
Irish  school  boys  were  untruthful  ? — Well,  no,  not 
exactly.  I think  he  says  the  boys  he  takes  into  St 
Columba’s  school  are  generally  liars. 

3843.  What  is  your  experience  of  Irish  boys  as  re- 
gards truth  ? — I have  been  for  thirteen  years  a head 
master,  and  have  at  present  106  boys  in  my  school;  I 
have  never  had  a cane  in  my  hand,  and  I do  not  find 
the  least  difficulty  in  managing  my  boys  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  the  Derry  boys  particularly.  I 
found  the  same  ease  at  Monaghan.  The  day  boys  were 
all  anxious  to  come  to  school  and  inclined  to  learn.  I 
have  only  found  it  necessary  to  expel  one  boy  in  the 
thirteen  years. 

3844.  You  do  not  find  want  of  truth  among  the 
boys  ? — Not  more  than  one  would  find  among  his  own 
little  children. 

3S45.  Have  you  had  any  boys  from  English  schools  ? 
— Something  like  fifty. 

3846.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  them,  £ s 
contrasted  with  boys  from  Irish  schools  ? — They  gene- 
rally knew  no  Greek  of  any  description,  and  very  little 
Latin,  but  had  learnt  to  drink  beer  and  to  smoke; 
They  were  more  inclined  to  be  immoral  than  boys  who 
had  never  left  the  bogs  and  hills  of  this  country. 

3847.  Are  the  free  scholars,  at  Foyle  College, boarders 
or  day  boys  ? — Day  boys. 

3848.  Are  there  any  free  boarders  in  the  school?— 
No. 

3,849.  Can  the  free  scholarships  be  competed  for  by 
boarders,  simply  the  tuition  portion  of  their  payments 
being  remitted? — No. 

3850.  They  are  limited  entirely  to  day  boys?— 
Entirely.  When  I went  to  Foyle  College  there  were 
two  house  scholarships  of  £20  for  two  years,  for  which 
boarders  only  could  compete.  These  have  since  been 
thrown  open  to  day  boys  also,  at  my  instigation. 

3S51.  What  success  have  your  boys  had  in 
college  ? — At  the  last  classical  sizarship  examination,  in 
Trinity  College,  a Foyle  College  boy,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  got  first  place  ; the  same  boy  also  got  first  junior 
exhibition,  My  boys  are  examined  with  the  can- 
didates for  the  Royal  scholarships  and  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  exhibitions ; and  one  of  them  got  first  place 
at  that  examination  last  November,  on  such  marks  that 
one  of  the  Examiners  was  requested  to  compliment 
me  on  his  high  answering. 

3852.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Are  your  Masters 
generally  Irish? — I generally  have  one  Englishman, 
from  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At  present  I have 
an  Oxford  man,  Mr.  Billierbeck,  of  Baliol.  My  first 
classical  master,  Mr.  Warner,  is  an  old  pupil  of  my 
own ; he  came  to  me  at  eleven  ; he  got  a gold  medal 
and  senior  moderatorship  in  Trinity  College. 

3853.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  you  a gold  medallist 
yourself? — I am  sorry  to  say  I am  not.  I got  a 
scholarship  and  the  second  silver  medal  in  classics, 
and  First  of  the  First  honors  twice.  I also  got  a medal, 
at  the  Historical  Society,  in  History. 

3S54.  Are  you  bound  to  have  free  boys? — I am 
bound  to  have  fourteen  ; but  these  are  not  “free”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  number  was 
eighteen,  but  I got  it  reduced  to  fourteen. 

3855.  Were  not  those  free  places  originally  intended 
for  poor  boys  ? — I do  not  know. 

3S56.  How  much  do  the  extras  amount  to? — 
Drawing,  £1  Is.,  and  music,  £1  10s.  a quarter;  almost 
all  learn  drawing  and  twelve  learn  music.  The  organist 
of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  organist  of  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  teach  the  boys  music. 

3857.  In  1857  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
they  found  that  navigation  was  taught  in  the  school. 
Have  you  found  it  possible  to  continue  teaching  navi; 
gation? — I never  pretended  to  teach  navigation. 
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3858.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — I do. 

3859.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — Twenty- 
one  years;  I was  appointed  in  1S58. 

3860.  There  is  also  an  Accountant  in  the  office? — 
Yes;  the  Registrar,  as  he  is  called,  is  also  our  Ac- 
countant ; he  has  charge  of  the  books,  and  he  keeps 
them  in  very  excellent  order. 

3861.  What  are  the  office  expenses? — My  own 
salary  is  £275  a year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
making  out  papers  for  the  • public  examination  of  our 
boys,  I am  allowed  £25  more.  The  salary  of  the 
Accountant  or  Registrar  is  £225 ; then  there  is  a 
messenger  at  £30  a year.  They  are  all  under  the 
charter. 

3862.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed  by  a 
large  Board? — Yes,  by  a Board  consisting  of  112 
elected  members  and  twenty-five  ex-officio  members. 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  President,  and  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate  is  Vice-President. 

3863.  I presume  that  only  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  137  take  much  part  in  the  business? — 
They  are  scattered  all  through  Ireland,  and  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  come  to  perform  mere  routine  duties ; 
but  on  some  occasions  we  have  a large  attendance. 

3864.  There  is  a Working  Committee?— Yes,  the 
committee  of  fifteen. 

3865.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — They  are  elected 
by  ballot,  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  under 
the  charter. 

3866.  Is  there  a large  attendance  at  that  meeting? 
— A very  fair  attendance  ; I think  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  it  has  been  larger  than  previously. 

3867.  What  are  the  average  attendances?  — The 
average  attendance  at  the  Committee  is  about  ten, 
and  at  the  Board  about  fifteen. 

3868.  The  Incorporated  Society  is  an  exclusive 
endowment  ? — It  is. 

3869.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  that  the 
children  of  the  Irish  natives  should  be  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  to  have  been  originally  of  rather  a controversial 
character  ? — Yes  ; such  is  the  provision  in  the  Charter. 

3870.  In  fact,  they  are  called  exclusive  schools,  but 
Roman  Catholics  are  taken  in  to  give  them  a secular 
education? — Not  quite  that.  Once  they  enter  our  in- 
stitutions as  foundation  pupils,  they  must  be  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

3871.  But  the  day  boys  ? — The  day  schools  are  more 
under  the  charge  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

3872.  The  schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society 
are  not  so  much  of  the  grammar  school  class  as  those  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation  ? — Ours  are  more  primary 
schools ; but  they  have  grown  into  very  considerable 
importance.  The  Santry  Institution  is  the  means  of 
training  boys  as  schoolmasters,  and  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. Several  have  gone  to  Trinity  College,  where, 
during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  in  preceding  years, 
they  have  obtained  high  distinctions.  Very  recently 
these,  amongst  others : — Classical  studentship,  October, 
1877 ; scholarship,  1877  ; first  of  the  first  honors  in 
Mathematics,  October,  1877 ; first  of  the  first  lionors 
iii  Mathematics,  April,  1878;  first  sizarship,  June, 
1877;  junior  exhibition,  November,  1877;  first  of 
firet  honors  in  Mathematics,  January,  1878;  second 
science  scholarship,  May,  1878;  first  science  sizarship, 
June,  1878 ; third  science  sizarship,  June,  1878  ; Irish 
sizarship,  June,  1878 ; and  also  one  of  the  Queen’s 
University  certificates. 

3873.  How  many  went  to  the  Queen’s  University? 
—Nine. 

3874.  Some  of  the  Santry  pupils  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Government  examinations  ? — Yes,  at 
the  South  Kensington  examinations,  first  class  honors 
in  Mathematics  were  obtained  by  five,  and  one  got  a 
second  class  honor;  moreover,  eight  got. the  Queen’s, 
prize  in  Mathematics,  f ought  also  to  observe  that,  in 


the  preceding  year,  another  boy  from  Santry  School 
obtained  the  science  studentship  of  Trinity  College. 

3875.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — That  is  the  highest 
honor  he  could  get? — Yes;  and  the  classical  student- 
ship Was  won  by  a boy  who  came  from  the  Pococke 
Institution,  but  finished  his  training  in  Santry. 

387 6.  Chairman.— In  faot  your  schools  have  become 
quite  high  class  intermediate  schools  ? — I would  mis- 
lead the  Commissioners  if  I answered  that  affirmatively, 
without  some  qualification.  We  have  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  changed  our  mode  of  education.  It  is 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for -years;  but  it  is  better  at- 
tended to — the  boys  are  more  encouraged,  and  the 
masters  are  of  a very  high  class.  In  that  way  talent 
has  been  developed.  Where  boys  of  capability  are 
found,  they  have  greater  opportunities  than  formerly: 

3877.  The  education  given  to  them  is  mainly  Eng- 
lish?— Yes;  ours  are  English  Protestant  schools ; but 
the  boys  find  an  opportunity  for  classical  instruction, 
in  addition  to  the  education  designed  by  the  Society. 

3S7S.  Your  schools  are  intended  to  give  a thoroughly 
good  English  education,  and  so  to  develop  the  mind 
that  the  boys  afterwards  become  fit  to  prosecute  other 
studies?— Yes.  In  fact,  we  never  aim  higher  than  a 
commercial  education  ; but  genius  has  developed  itself, 
and  fine  mathematical  talent  has  been  found.  Boys 
can  get  a high  mathematical  education  in  our  schools. 

3879.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  those  boys,  that 
obtained  such  high  distinctions,  as  a rule  go  to  other 
schools  before  they  entered  the  University? — They 
passed  direct  from  our  Santry  school,  having  received 
previous  instruction  at  our  other  schools. 

3880.  At  what  age  do  they  enter  Santry  ? — A boy 
may  gain  a place  in  one  of  our  boarding  schools  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen ; and,  having  passed 
three  years  there,  he  then  undergoes  a very  severe  and 
searching  examination,  and,  if  he  answer  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  questions  put,  is  given  a year  at  Santry.  The 
boys  come  to  Santry  between  sixteen  and  nineteen. 

3881.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  instruction  of  a 
technical  nature  in  husbandly,  trades,  or  housewifely  ? 
— Housewifely  is  attended  to  in  our  girls’  schools. 

3882.  Is  there  anything  done  to  teach  the  boys 
trades  ? — No ; the  education  which  they  receive  fits 
them  for  something  higher.  They  go  into  the  excise 
and  revenue,  stand  competitive  examinations,  and  dis- 
tinguish themselves  very  much,  at  times  winning  high 
places  in  the  Civil  Service  amongst  many  competitors. 

3883.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  none  go  to  trades 
or  business? — Many  of  them  obtain  clerkships  in 
mercantile  establishments. 

3884.  Chairman. — The  Society  took  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  as  to  whether  they 
were  at  liberty  to  receive  Roman  Catholics  into  their 
day  schools,  without  instructing  them  in  the  Protes- 
tant religion  ; and  he  was  of  opinion  they  could  not. 
Have  they  acted  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  opin- 
ion ? — Our  foundation  boys  cannot  be  excepted  from 
the  rule  requiring  religious  instruction,  but  when  the 
Government  grant  was  withdrawn  from  the  Society, 
we  could  only  take  a limited  number  of  pupils,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  in  our  funds.  Then  there  were 
large  dormitories  partially  idle,  and  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  go  to  loss,  we  permitted  the  masters  to  take ' 
pupils  for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  extending  educa- 
tion, with  certain  restrictions  on  their  charges  : to  such 
pupils  it  was  considered  the  strict  rule  did  not  apply. ' 

3S85.  The  parliamentary  grant  has  been  long  since 
Withdrawn  ? — Long  since. 

3886.  The  present  endowment  is  entirely  of  private 
foundation  ? — Yes,  we  have  a sum  of  money  in  the 
funds,  and  some  landed  property. 

. 3887.  The  estates  are  managed  through  the  office  in 
which  you  are  the  Secretary?- -Yes,  by  our  laud  agent, 
Mr.  Pidgeon. 

3888.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — In  Athlc  ne,  near  one 
of  our  largest  properties— the  Rauelagh  estate  in  the 
S 2 
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county  Roscommon.  He  visits  all  the  estates  from 
time  to  time,  and  receives  the  rents,  for  which  he 
accounts  to  the  Society. 

3889.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  how  often  he  is 
expected  to  visit  the  estates'? — No,  we  leave  that  very 
much  to  his  own  arrangement. 

3890.  Are  the  rents  paid  yearly,  or  half-yearly? — 
They  are  payable  half-yearly. 

3891.  Do  the  Board,  or  the  working  Committee  in 
Dublin,  see  the  agent  ? — Yes,  he  is  rarely  absent  from 
the  meetings  either  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Committee. 

3892.  How  often  does  the  Board  meet  ? — Quarterly, 
and  the  Committee  of  fifteen  meets  monthly. 

3893.  Do  any  of  the  Board  or  Committee  inspect 
the  estates  themselves? — Yes,  frequently.  When  we 
go  down  yearly  to  inspect  our  schools  and  hold  ex- 
aminations, the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  take  advantage  of  their  proximity  to  the 
estate,  and  occasionally  go,  with  Mr.  Pidgeon,  to  look 
over  the  property. 

3894.  The  examinations  and  inspections  are  con- 
ducted entirely  by  the  Board  themselves  ? — A com- 
mittee or  deputation  are  appointed  who  go  through 
the  country.  A certificate  is  required  from  each  boy 
who  presents  himself  for  examination.  [ Vide  appendix 
No.  7.]  I call  attention  to  it  specially  as  you  will  find 
a change  in  it  in  consequence  of  a recommendation  from 
the  Commission  of  1S57.  The  form  in  use  at  that  time 
required  a statement  of  attendance  at  a scriptural  school 
for  twelve  months ; and  the  Commissioners  thought 
that  that  condition  should  be  removed.  It  is  now  not 
limited  at  all.  Any  boy  aged  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
may  present  himself  if  he  gets  a certificate,  in  this 
form,  filled  up. 

3895.  Is  there  any  expense  attending  the  inspec- 
tion ? — Yes,  the  deputation  are  allowed  their  travelling 
expenses.  The  examinations  extend  very  nearly  over 
the  months  of  June  and  July. 

3896.  Do  they  examine  in  every  school,  both  day 
school  and  boarding  school  ? — The  institutions  they 
principally  visit  are  the  boarding  schools.  Some  of  the 
day  schools  are  also  visited.  I go  to  most  of  them 
myself,  and  some  member  of  the  Board  usually  comes 
with  me. 

3897.  Are  any  of  your  schools  under  the  National 
Board  ? — No. 

3898.  Do  you  give  a grant  to  any  National  school  ? 
— We  do  not  give  aid  to  any  National  school  as  such ; 
for  we  do  not  feel  that,  under  our  charter,  we  would  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so  ; but  I may  instance  the  case  of 
Stradbally  school,  which  was  for  years  under  our  direc- 
tion : — Mr.  Cosby,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  wished 
to  place  it  under  the  National  Board  ; but  we  said  we 
could  not  pay  the  master  a salary,  as  the  National 
system  did  not  embrace  the  principles  of  teaching  imder 
our  charter.  W e then  arranged  that  an  examination  in 
Scripture  should  be  regularly  held,  and  that,  contingent 
on  our  being  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  the  chil- 
dren at  that  examination,  we  would  give  the  salary  as  a 
gratuity  to  the  master  : so  as  not  to  deprive  the  school 
of  so  much  aid,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  compro- 
mise our  o wn  principles. 

3899.  Are  the  rents  of  the  Society’s  estates  paid 
punctually,  and  free  from  arrears  ? — They  have  been 
very  fairly  paid;  but,  this  year,  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  begin- 
ning to  lead  us  to  expect  that  there  may  be  some  re- 
ductions, and  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  some 
allowances  to  the  tenants. 

3900.  Many  of  the  Society’s  estates  are  very  small 
and  scattered  over  the  country  ? — They  are. 

3901.  Is  there  much  extra  trouble  in  managing 
those  estates? — Of  course  there  is.  We  are  very 
anxious — and  the  Commission  of  1857  recommended — 
that  there  should  be  Parliamentary  power  given  to  us 
to  consolidate  those  small  estates  that  are  scattered 
through  the  country. 

3902.  But  you  have  a power  under  the  charter  of 
Belling  the  estates? — Yes,  provided  we  shall  not  in  any 
wise  intrench  on  our  capital. 

3903.  On  what  terms  do  you  consider  that  you  ought 


to  sell  the  estates  ? — In  my  experience  we  have  had  no 
sale  at  all  of  any  of  those  estates. 

3904.  What  is  the  course  of  education  in  the  higher 
schools  ; are  classics  taught? — No  ; we  do  not  expend 
any  money  on  the  teaching  of  classics,  because  the  en- 
dowment is  for  the  promotion  of  English  Protestant 
schools.  But  still  boys  find  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a knowledge  of  classics  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
boy  who  obtained  the  classical  studentship  last  year. 
He  worked  his  own  way  with  very  little  assistance. 

3905.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  amount  of 
assistance  did  he  get  at  your  school? — Some  of  the 
masters  were  able  to  give  him  a little  classical  teaching. 
His  father  knew  Latin,  and  taught  him  the  grammar. 

3906.  Had  he  to  pay  extra  for  the  instniction  he 
received  in  your  school  ? — No  ; that  was  a mere  labour 
of  love.  He  was  taught  out  of  school  hours. 

3907.  Chairman. — How  far  does  the  mathematical 
course  go  ? — To  that  of  the  science  sizarship  at  Trinity 
College.  Santry  school  is  intended  for  the  higher  class 
of  mathematical  teaching.  The  groundwork  is  laid 
in  our  provincial  institutions. 

3908.  That  is  not  the  case  at  the  Pococke  institu- 
tion?— The  course  there  is  not  so  high.  They  are 
merely  taught  there  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  go  up 
for  the  competitive  examination  for  entrance  into' 
Santry. 

3909.  There  are  no  modern  languages  taught? — 
We  do  not  undertake  to  teach  modern  languages  ; but 
in  some  of  the  schools  the  masters  are  competent  to 
teach  French. 

3910.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  know  that,  by 
some  extraordinary  anomaly,  people  consider  French  and 
German  part  of  an  English  education  ? — I believe  now 
that  is  so,  and  in  Ireland  we  might  be  able  to  regard 
it  as  such.  If  the  Commissioners  thought  we  might 
venture  upon  it,  it  would  be  a very  happy  suggestion, 
and  our  Board  would  be  very  thankful  to  receive  it  as 
such. 

3911.  Chairman. — You  have  some  free  pupils,  are 
they  both  day  pupils  and  boarders  ? — Our  free  pupils 
are  all  boarders. 

3912.  What  advantages  do  they  get  ? — Diet,  board, 
and  education.  From  the  moment  they  enter  the 
school  they  do  not  cost  their  families  one  shilling. 
They  get  three  years  at  one  of  the  provincial  schools, 
and  then,  if  they  win  their  places,  they  are  drafted  to 
Santry  for  another  year  or  two. 

3913.  How  many  of  them  are  there? — We  have  in 
all  about  130  boys  upon  our  foundation,  and  we  have 
eighty-two  girls,  making  a total  of  212,  assembled  in 
our  eight  boarding  institutions,  but  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

3914.  How  are  they  admitted? — By  competitive 
examination,  before  the  deputation  of  the  Board. 

3915.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  the  number  130 
include  the  boys  at  Santry? — Yes;  we  have  108  boys  in 
our  provincial  schools,  and  twenty-two  in  Santry,  which 
number  is  the  accumulation  of  two  years;  for  if  a 
boy  has  distinguished  himself,  and  the  master  recom- 
mends him,  we  generally  give  him  a second  year  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  examination  for  the  science  sizarship. 

3916.  Chairman. — You  hold  examinations  at 
various  schools  ? — We  hold  the  competitive  examina- 
tions at  the  boarding  institutions,  and  the  children  from 
certain  dioceses  are  directed  to  attend  at  particular 
schools. 

3917.  Those  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
committee  ? — They  are  conducted  by  the  deputation 
appointed  to  go  round  to  visit. 

3918.  How  are  the  accounts  kept? — By  double  entry. 

3919.  How  long  has  that  been  the  system? — The 
Commissioners,  in  185 7,  recommended  that  they  should 
be  so  kept,  and  the  books  were  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
Accountant.  They  were  arranged  on  that  basis,  and 
thus  we  have  been  carrying  them  on  ever  since. 

3920.  How  are  the  accounts  audited  ? — By  the  Com- 
mittee of  Account,  selected  out  of  the  Board. 

3921 . Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  the  report  presented 
by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857,  it  was  stated  that 
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your  society  was  in  receipt  of  dividends  on  £98,000  of 
funded  property,  and  that  there  was  no  account  of  that 
funded  property  in  the  books.  Is  that  remedied? — 
Yes ; and  a proper  distinction  is  maintained  between 
the  income  and  the  capital. 

3922.  Chairman. — The  same  report  also  states,  in 
reference  to  your  society  : — 

“ The  system  of  audit  was  also  defective.  One  of  the 
auditors  examined  before  us  himself  suggested  that  the 
Auditing  should  be  done  in  a public  office  by  responsible 
persons, "who  were  men  of  business,  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, clergymen  are  not.” 

Is  there  any  public  audit  ? — There  is  not. 

3923.  The  Erasmus  Smith  Board  appoint  two  of  then- 
own  members,  who  may  be  almost  called  professional 
Accountants,  one  of  them  being  a director  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  ? — One  of  our  auditors  also  is  a banker,  Mr. 
Low.  The  others  are  Bev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  Eev. 
Dr.  Carson,  Bursar,  and  s.f.t.c.d.,  Mr.  Colley,  Major 
Stewart  Blacker,  Canon  MacDonagli,  Colonel  Adam- 
son, Dr.  Hart,  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College,  a 
Member  of  this  Commission,  and  Mr.  Travers  Wright, 
agent  over  considerable  property,  all  of  whom  are  well 
fitted  for  such  a duty,  and  three  or  four  of  whom 
generally  attend  at  a time. 

3924-.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  also  recommended 
that  the  schools  of  the  Society  should  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  a paid  inspector,  visiting  without  notice, 
and  examining  all  the  pupils  ? — I visit  all  the  board- 
in"  schools  in  that  way  myself,  and  also  some  of  the 
larger  day  schools.  The  smaller  day  schools  we  leave 
veiy  much  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

3925.  Who  appoints  the  masters? — The  Board  do. 
We  sometimes  advertise,  but  generally  an  application 
comes  from  some  one  trained  in  our  own  schools,  so 
that  in  nearly  all  our  schools,  the  masters  are  our  own 
trained  pupils,  and  are  familiar  with  our  plans.  They 
are  men  of  high  character  and  principle,  whom  we  feel 
we  can  trust. 

3926.  How  do  they  hold  their  appointments — during 
pleasure? — We  have  generally  an  agreement  drawn 
up.  Our  legal  advisers  suggest  certain  conditions, 
under  which  the  masters  enter  on  their  duties,  and,  if 
those  are  not  fulfilled,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  discharge 
them. 

3927.  You  are  not  bound  to  them  beyond  giving 
ordinary  notice  ? — If  the  conditions  are  unfulfilled,  of 
course  we  are  not.  There  is  generally  notice  given  to 
us  by  the  master,  or  by  us  to  the  master,  if  it  be  wished 
to  cease  the  union.  There  is  one  of  the  masters  pre- 
sent who  was  forty  yearn  in  the  service  of  the  Society. 

3928.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  inspector 
should  not  inspect  both  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
and  your  day  schools  ?—  Many  of  our  day  schools  are 
of  a very  small  character,  having  only  few  boys.  They 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  except  that  we  go 
to  see  them  occasionally.  I go  regularly  to  some  of 
them  myself. 

3929.  What  do  you  consider  each  free  boarder  costs 
the  Board  ? — Taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  the 
institution,  for  instance,  the  master’s  salary,  the  pay- 
ment for  servants,  the  allowances  to  the  masters,  &c., 
it  would  come  to  from  £20  to  £25  a year  each. 

3930.  You  have  the  estate  book  here  ? — We  have. 
It  contains  the  entire  statement  of  the  title  to  each 
portion  of  our  property. 

3931.  What  maps  have  you  of  the  estates  ?— Care- 
fully made  maps,  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  on 
a large  scale. 

3932.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Have  you  the  wills 
under  which  the  various  sums  were  bequeathed  to 
your  society? — No,  but  they  are  abstracted  in  the 
book  which  I have  produced,  and  which  shows  the 
terms  of  each  trust. 

3933.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  present 
funds  represent  funds  voted  to  you  by  the  Irish  or 
English  Parliament? — Not  one  shilling. 

3934.  Mr.  Wilson.— When  was  it  that  the  train- 
ing in  husbandry  was  abandoned? — There  were  two 
schools  for  that  purpose,  one  at  Primrose  Grange,  and 


the  other  at  Parra.  They  had  been  abandoned  six 
or  seven  years  before  1858. 

3935.  Why? — I am  informed  that  they  were 
failures ; but  it  was  before  my  time,  and,  therefore,  I 
can  only  speak  from  report  or  hearsay.  There  were  at 
that  time  agricultural  schools  founded,  where  a much 
higher  class  of  steward  than  we  could  provide  was 
trained.  Then  the  farms,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c., 
were  disposed  of,  and  the  schools  were  turned  into 
educational  establishments. 

3936.  You  never  carried  out  the  sale  of  estates 
that  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1S57  ? — 
There  was  a recommendation  by  that  Commission  that 
we  should  get — and  we  would  be  very  glad  if  we  had — 
power  to  sell  some  portions,  and  to  consolidate  our 
estates,  but  such  power  has  not  been  given  to  us. 

3937.  You  returned  212  free  boarders  at  your 
schools? — Yes ; 130  boys  and  82  girls. 

3938.  How  many  boys  are  there  altogether  at  all 
your  schools? — Between  900  and  1,000,  including  day 
schools  and  boarding  institutions.  The  exact  number 
is  948. 

3939.  In  1857  there  were  only  450  attending  the 
Society’s  schools? — Those  were  boarders,  but  there 
were  also  420  pupils  in  the  day  schools  at  that  time. 

3940.  You  spoke  of  a master  who  has  retired. 
Have  you  given  him  a pension? — Yes ; he  and  his 
wife  were  both  engaged,  he  as  master,  and  she  as 
matron.  We  gave  them  a retiring  pension  of  £100  a 
year,  and  when  either  of  them  die  the  survivor  is  to 
receive  a proportionately  smaller  allowance. 

3941.  Have  you  always  carried  out  that  system? — 
Yes  ; after  a master  has  been  in  our  service  thirty  or 
forty  years  we  could  not  turn  him  out,  without  giving 
him  some  means  of  support  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

3942.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
school  at  Bay,  in  the  county  Donegal  ? — That  school 
has  been  latterly  undergoing  a change  of  masters. 
There  were  over  100  in  it  when  I was  last  there,  but 
the  numbers,  have  diminished.  The  former  master 
died,  and  there  was  an  interval  before  the  appointment 
of  the  present  teachex-,  who  is  an  excellent  master. 

3943.  How  many  Boman  Catholics  are  thei-e  at- 
tending that  school? — The  last  retux-n  gives  the  number 
as  forty-thi-ee. 

3944.  How  many  Presbytex-ians  ax-e  thex-e  ? — Thex-e 
ax-e  sixty-seven  Presbyterians,  and  but  vex-y  few 
children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  mostly  a 
Presbyterian  neighboux-hood. 

3945.  I believe  the  Px-esbyterians  have  no  endow- 
ment in  that  neighbourhood  1— That  I do  not  know. 
Thex-e  are  schools  at  which  large  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians attend,  but  I believe  they  are  National  schools. 
Px-esbyterian  endowment  I do  not  suppose  there  is. 
I never  heard  of  it. 

3946.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1857  that  you  had  at  that  time  £98,000  Govei-n- 
ment  stock?— Yes. 

3947.  Has  that  been  much  diminished? — Yes,  we 
purchased  the  quit  rents  and  head  rents,  to  which  some 
of  our  estates  were  subject,  with  portions  of  it. 

3948.  The  income  of  the  Society  is  about  £11,000 
a yeav  J — Yes,  in  gx-oss ; but  then  there  is  a great  deal 
of  necessary  outgoing.  We  have  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  society  about  £9,000  a year. 

3949.  Do  you  expend  the  entire  of  that  money  on 
the  schools?— The  usual  expenses  of  our  boarding 
schools  are  nearly  £6,000  a year ; then  there  are  our 
day. schools,  and  the  salaries  of  our  offieex-s,  our  law 
expenses,  &c.  There  is  a small  margin  left,  generally 
£300  or  £400  at  the  end  of  each  yeax-,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  preserve  so  as  to  live  within  our  income. 

3950.  You  have  a large  balance  to  your  credit  at 
the  bank?— Yes ; but  it  is  on  deposit,  bearing  interest. 

3951.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Are  any  of  the  forty- 
three  Boman  Catholic  children  in  the  school  at  Bay 
on  the  foundation  ? — That  is  not  a foundation  school. 
We  only  pay  the  master  a salary.  It  is  a mere 
ordinary  day  school. 

3952.  What  are  the  x-ules  as  to  religious  teaching 
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in  that  school  ? — We  leave  it  very  much,  under  the 
circumstances  of  that  school,  to  the  master,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  compulsion.  I am  quite  satisfied  about 
that. 

3953.  That  is  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated 
Society? — It  had  a very  trifling  endowment  (about 
twenty  acres  of  land)  from  the  Leslie  family;  but  they 
found  they  could  not  manage  it,  so  they  handed  it 
over  to  us  by  deed,  retaining  a right  to  send  twenty 
free  pupils  to  the  school. 

3954.  Were  there  no  provisions  in  the  deed,  in  refer- 
ence to  religious  teaching  ? — I think  not ; but,  when 
they  handed  it  over  tons,  it  is  only  natux-al  to  suppose 
that  was  done  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  our 
charter. 

3955.  You  have  other  day  schools  through  the 
country? — There  are  some  old  parish  schools,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  we  have  some  little  property, 
and  we  were  expected,  as  landlords,  to  subscribeto  them. 
We  ax-e  in  that  way  more  subscribers  than  in  anywise 
patrons  of  the  school. 

3956.  Do  you  examine  there  ? — We  go  to  see  the 
progress  made  by  the  boys. 

3957.  Do  you  appoint  the  masters? — We  leave 
that  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  parocliial  clergy, 
subject  to  our  veto;  but  we  pay  either  the  whole 
salary  or  a large  subscription  towards  it. 

3958.  In  cases  of  that  kind  you  do  not,  as  to  Roman 
Catholics,  insist  rigorously  on  religious  teaching? — 
We  do  not ; but,  in  our  boarding  schools,  we  carry  out 
the  principles  of  our  charter  strictly. 

3959.  Mr.  Wilson. — I suppose  that,  in  the  school  at 
Ray,  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  attend  the  services? 
— I have  myself  examined  the  Roman  Catholics  there, 
in  the  historical  facts  of  Scripture,  and  both  boys  and 
girls  answered  very  satisfactorily.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  interference  with  their-  religious  principles, 
and  no  attempt  at  proselytising  influences. 

3960.  Chairman.  — The  Commissioners  of  1857 
stated  in  their  report: — 

“ The  Incorporated  Society  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
the  excellent  system  of  competitive  examinations  which  it 
has  introduced,  and  by  the  result  of  which  the  admission  of 
free  boarders  on  the  foundation  of  the  three  first- named 
institutions  is  determined.  The  usefulness,  however,  of 
these  establishments  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  abolition  of  the  rule  which  restricts  the  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools  in  which  Scriptural 
instruction  is  daily  given  to  all  the  children  in  attendance. 
The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  exclude  from  the  compe- 
tition all  those  children,  no  matter  what  their  Scriptural 
knowledge  may  be,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Rational 
or  other  schools  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  not 
enforced  on  all  who  attend  the  same.  There  is  no  paid 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  visit 


their  schools— that  duty  being  gratuitously  discharged  by 
an  annual  deputation  of  the  Society.  I think,  however  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  a 
competent  person  were  appointed  and  paid,  on  whom  would 
devolve  the  duty  of  regularly  , inspecting  two  or  three  times 
every  year  the  various  establishments  of  the  Society,  and 
reporting  to  the  General  Board  his  opinion  thereon.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  Board  of  the 
Society  several  gentlemen  of  high  educational  attainments, 
and  itis  very  creditable  to  them  that  they  devote  a consider- 
able portion  of  their  time  each  year  to  the  arduous  labour 
of  conducting  the  examinations  held  in  the  different  schools 
of  the  Society.  It  cannot,  however,  be  calculated,  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  there  will  always  be  on  the  Board 
a sufficient  number  of  members  able  and  willing  to  discharge 
this  duty,  for  which  no  remuneration  is  allowed;  and  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 
employing  a paid  Inspector,  responsible  to  the  Board  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 
The  disadvantage  attending  the  inspection,  as  conducted  by 
the  annual  deputation  from  the  Society,  is,  that  full  notice 
of  their  intention  to  visit  must  be  given  to  the  schoolmaster 
beforehand,  so  that  he  has  ample  time  to  prepare  for  their 
reception,  whereas  a paid  Inspector  might  visit  the  school 
with  or  without  notice  as  deemed  advisable?” — 

I myself  go  down  as  Inspector,  at  times,  without 
notice. 

3961.  Would  not  you  be  under  a disadvantage  as 
compared  with  a professional  Inspector,  having  no 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  relative  efficiency  as 
compared  with  other  schools  ? — The  schools  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  boys  are  working  honestly  for 
themselves.  Their  continuance  in  the  school  depends 
on  their  satisfactox-y  progress,  and  that  is  ascei-taiued  at 
the  annual  examinations.  Boys  are  required  to  answer 
questions  on  paper  in  the  vai-ious  subjects  of  education. 
And,  moreover,  any  member  of  the  Boai-d  can  go  and 
inspect  the  schools,  and  gentlemen  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood regal'd  it  as  a duty  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
The  conscientious  master  and  the  boys’  interest  com- 
bine in  their  working  well 

3962.  Does  the  Intei-mediate  Education  Act  in  any 
way  affect  your  position? — We  hope  that  it  will  do  so 
beneficially. 

3983.  Are  your  px-imax-y  schools  below  the  grade 
required  by  that  Act  1— No ; we  piide  oui-selves  in 
having  primary  schools  of  high  cliai-actei-,  where  we  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  futui-e  education  of  our  boys. 

3964.  You  do  not  prepax-e  them  for  the  Intermediate 
Education  examinations?  — Not  as  a rule,  but  our 
mastex-s  are  able  to  impart  the  necessary  instruction. 

3965.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — I suppose  Santry  will 
be  the  only  one  of  the  Society’s  schools  from  which  the 
pupils  will  compete  ? — No  ; I expect  our  other  schools 
will  send  in  some  competitors. 

[Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11  a.m.] 


TENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  18V9  : 11  o’Cloce,  a.h. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Eour  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  William 
Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.,  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Hill  Wilson  White,  m.a.,  examined. 

3966.  Chairman.  — You  ax-e  the  head  master  of 
Navan  school? — I am. 

3967.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ?— Since 
9th  October,  1873. 

3968.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  ? — Since  I 
came  there  I have  had  forty-eight  boys.  I have 
eleven  at  present. 

3969.  What  is  the  endowment? — £92  6s.  2d.  per 
annum. 

3970.  Tli at  does  not  include  the  house? — It  does 
not.  There  is  a large  house.  I have  brought  the 
plan,  because  I was  anxious  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
accommodation  it  affords  for  boarders;  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  architect,  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  twenty-five  boarders.  If  that  were  so, 
thei-e  should  be  no  family  in  the  house,  as  the  boarders 


would  occupy  all  the  bedrooms.  I have  room  for  only 
four  boarders,  and  my  own  family  and  servants,  and 
it  is  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  brother  is  second 
master  that  I have  room  for  any  boarders  at  all. 
There  is  no  playground  and  no  ball-alley.  I gene- 
rally have  only  young  men,  going  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dublin,  reading  with  me  for  a couple  of 
years.  In  my  house  there  ax-e  only  three  bedrooms. 
In  the  second  master’s,  which  adjoins  and  communi- 
cates with  mine,  thex-e  are  also  three,  and  in  the 
centre,  where  the  houses  communicate,  there  are  two, 
one  being  only  a closet.  My  brother  was  only 
recently  appointed  second  master.-  Before  that  I had 
only  my  own  house,  which,  in  fact,  allowed  no  room 
for  boarders  at  all.  At  first  I had  eight  boarders; 
because  I had  four  beds  in  each  of  two  rooms.  I had 
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my  house  quite  full,  and,  if  I had  more  accommodation 
to-morrow,  I would  have  it  full  again.  I have  had  to 
refuse  boarders  for  want  of  room. 

3971.  Yours  is  a small  private  school  for  elder  boys 
preparing  for  the  University1? — That  is  what  it 
practically  is. 

3972.  Your  total  number  is  eleven? — Yes;  ten  day 
boys  and  one  boarder.  Three  of  them  are  preparing 
for  University  examinations. 

3973.  A large  proportion  of  your  boys  have  gone  to 
college  ? — I may  say  they  are  all  of  a University  going 
class,  except  some  of  the  free  boys. 

3974.  How  is  your  brother  paid? — He  is  paid  by 
the  Commissioner's  £55  7s.  8c?.  a year.  He  is  an 
Ethical  Gold  Medallist  and  Senior  Moderator  of 
Trinity  College.  He  also  obtained  first  of  first 
honors  in  English  Literature.  He  is  my  Mathema- 
tical and  English,  and  Junior  Classical,  master. 

3975.  What  honours  did  you  take?— I was  a Clas- 
sical Sizar,  Scholar,  Moderator,  and  Double  First  Honor 
Man.  I had  also  obtained  first  place  at  Entrance. 

3976.  Have  you  any  visiting  Assistant  Master? — 
I had  a French  master  two  or  three  years  ago,  who  is 
now  Professor  in  the  Alexandra  College.  I found 
I was  losing  largely,  so  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners 
asking  if  they  would  kindly  pay  the  French  master 
for  me.  They  said  they  had  no  funds  applicable  to 
the  purpose.  I had  no  idea  what  the  funds  of  the  school 
were  until  I saw  a return  made  to  Parliament,  upon  the 
motion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  by  which  I find 
that  the  net  funds  of  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Bally- 
roan  amount  to  £679  a year.  I have  totted  up  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  master's,  and  I find  that  there 
is  a balance  of  £337  7s.  8c?.  yearly,  out  of  which  I 
surely  could  have  got  some  small  help  towards  paying 
a foreign  master. 

3977.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Were  there  not  large 
repairs  effected  at  considerable  expense  ? — I am  taking 
the  net.  Allowing  for  all  repairs,  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  everything,  you  will  find  the  balance  .1 
have  mentioned  remains. 

3978.  It  is  possible  that,  at  some  former  time,  the 
net  income,  for  several  years,  was  swallowed  up  by 
repairs,  executed  on  these  schools  ? — No  repairs  were 
executed  at  Navan  school  till  I went  there.  Those 
then  executed  consisted  principally  of  drainage  work. 
The  drainage  was  defective,  and  the  Commissioners 
made  a glazed  pipe  drain  144  yards  long.  They  also 
put  new  gutters  to  the  house. 

3979.  How  many  pupils  had  you  at  the  time  you 
made  the  application  for  assistance  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foreign  master  ?— About  eighteen.  I was 
contemplating  giving  up  my  foreign  master.  School- 
masters are  not  paid  in  this  country  as  they  are  in 
England. 

3980.  Chairman.- — Do  you.  expect  payment  in 
advance  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  it. 

3981.  Do  you  always,  succeed? — Not  always.  I 
have  sometimes  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
payment  at  all. 

3982.  I believe  that  is  a common  complaint  ? — It 
is  in  Ireland. 

3983.  What  fees  do  you  charge? — I charge,  at 
present,  for  boarders  £90  a year,  or  £10  a month. 
When  I had  a number,  my  fees  were  £50  and  £60, 
according  to  age.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was 
considerable  alteration  of  the  premises,  and  a. great  deal 
of  money  was  spent.  It  was  badly  managed,  and 
cost,  I have  heard,  £3,000.  The  place  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  in  the  best  possible  position.  On  a rising 
ground,  with  a nice  avenue,  so  that  once  in  the 
grounds  you  would  think  you  were  in  the  country. 

3984.  What  are  your  fees  for  day-pupils? — Eight 
guineas  a year,  but  the  majority,  of  my  day  boys  have 
been  free.  1 had  twelve  free  boys  out  of  my  total  of 
forty-eight. 

3385.  What  number  of  free  boys  have  you  now  ? — I 
have  at  present  five. 

3986.  Do  you  consider  you  are  under  an  obligation 
to  have  a fixed  number  of  free  pupils  ? — I am  under 


no  obligation  to  take  a free  boy  at  all.  In  my  charter.  April,  22,  mo, 
there  is  not  a word  about  a free  boy.  The  Com-  Rey  ~ w 
missioners  make  no  allowance  to  me  for  heating,  or  white.  m.a. 
cleaning,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  whole  en- 
dowment is  swallowed  up  in  fires  and  servants  keeping 
this  lai'ge  house  in  proper  order. 

3987.  Are  your  boarders  all  Church  of  Ireland 
boys  ? — Yes. 

3988.  And  your  day  boys  ? — All  Church  of  Ireland 
too.  There  is  an  excellent  Jesuit  Seminary  in  Navan,. 
and  I could  not  expect  to  get  any  boys,  except  those 
of  my  own  religion. 

3989.  Is  there  any  practical  restriction  in  your, 
school? — Not  the  slightest.  I would  not  have  any. 
objection  to  receive  a Roman  Catholic  boy  if  he  came. 

It  is  only  exclusive  so  far-  as  the  religion  of  the  master, 
is  concerned.  It  is  a private  endowment.  Another 
matter  to  which  I desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  is  that  by  the  original  deed  the  salary, 
of  the  Navan  schoolmaster  is  £10  a year  more  than, 
the  salary  of  the  Ballyroan  schoolmaster ; but  now 
both  salaries  are  precisely  the  same. 

399,0.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  allocation  lately  ? — The  school  was 
founded  in  1686,  and  the  allocation  then  was  £35  a 
year  for  Navan,  and  £25  a year  for  Ballyroan  ; the 
schoolmaster  at  Navan  having  one-third  more  of  salary 
than  the  schoolmaster  of  Ballyroan. 

3991.  By  whom  wei'e  you  appointed? — By  Mr. 

John  J oseph  Preston,  Lord  Castlestewart,  and  Mr. 

Faviere  Elrington,  <j.c.  , 

3992.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  had  no 
voice  in  the  appointment  ? — None.  They  merely  fiat 
the  appointment.  The  deed  requires  that  they  should 
approve  of  the  appointment,  but  that  is  a matter  of. 
form. 

3993.  Did  they  ever  inspect  the  school  ? — Never  in 
my  time. 

3994.  Have  they  had  any  connexion  with  the 
school,  except  putting  it  in  repair,  and  paying  the 
salary? — They  have  always  been  most  ready  to  help 
me  in  any  improvement  I suggested,  except  the  sug- 
gestion about  the  master,  and  Dr.  Kyle  said  he  did 
not  think  there  were  any  funds  applicable  to  that 
purpose.  The  Commissioners  also  acted  very  kindly, 
to  me  about  five  years  ago  ; I applied  for  prizes,  and 
they  give  them  both  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas. 

3995.  Chairman. — That  is  only  a small  tiling? — I 
am  allowed  to  give  as  much  as  £30  a year,  but  never 
have  asked  for  so  much. 

3996.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  a Catholic 
school  at  Navan  ? — Yes,  a very  good  Roman  Catholic 
school. 

3997.  Is  there  not  a private  school  also  ? — Yes ; the 
little  parish  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  about 
£20  a year,  which  has  to  be  subsidized. 

3998.  Are  you  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — I am 
the  curate. 

3999.  Is  there  not  some  other  private  school  ? — No. 

There  are  two  convent  National  schools,  and  there  is 
the  seminary,  which  I think  is  endowed  too. 

4000.  Mr.  O’Shauciinessy. — Endowed? — I think 
there  is  some  endowment  connected  with  it.  I have 
heal'd  there  was ; it  is  an  old  school  which  has  been 
there  since  1750. 

4001.  You  read  the  charter  of  the  Navan  endowed 
school  ? — I read  my  deed  of  appointment,  which  is  a 
long  legal  document,  and  I thought  it  was  a copy  of 
the  charter. 

4002.  It  appears  that  the  school  was  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan? — Yes. 

4003.  Are  there  many  Protestants,  of  the  middle 
class,  about  Navan? — There  are  hardly  any  middle  class 
Protestants  in  Navan.  The  population  of  the  parish 
is  upwards  of  6,000,  and  the  Protestants  number  only 
330,  even  counting  babies. 

4004.  Of  course  the  main  pai-t  of  the  population  is 

Catholic? — Yes.  The  great  majority  are  Roman 

Catholics. 

4005.  Yery  few  Catholics  avail  themselves  of  this 
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April  22, 1879.  endowment  ? — Since  I have  been  there  they  have 
Rev  HUl  W nsver  come ; they  have  their  own  good  school  with 
White,  m.a.  ' large  numbers  and  great  advantages. 

4006.  Are  there  Protestant  shopkeepers  or  farmers 
in  the  town? — None  with  children.  There  are  only 
two  Protestant  shopkeeper's  in  the  town,  and  both  are 
bachelors. 

4007.  Do  you  encourage  day  boys  coming  to  your 
school  ? — Yes,  in  eveiy  way  I can.  I have  five  free  boys 
now,  all  of  whom  I have  invited  to  come,  and  some  of 
whom  came  from  a distance.  In  fact,  a short  time  ago, 
nearly  all  my  day  boys  came  from  Kells,  where  there 
are  a number  of  well-to-do  shopkeepers,  who  are  Pro- 
testants. 

4008.  Of  what  class  are  the  free  boys  ? — Some  are 
clergymens’  sons,  and  all  are  of  a respectable  class. 

4009.  You  give  them  a grammar  school  education? 
— Yes,  an  education  to  fit  them  for  the  Universities, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; to  all 
of  which  some  of  my  pupils  have  gone. 

4010.  Mr.  Preston’s  will  directed  that  the  master 
should  be  a Protestant? — Yes.  “An  able  Protest- 
ant.” I have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  “ able 
Protestant”  meant. 

4011.  There  is  nothing  whatevex-,  in  the  will,  to  ex- 
clude the  Homan  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood  from 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  ? — There  is  not  a wox-d 
in  the  will  about  religion,  except  as  to  the  school- 
master ; and  I would,  encoui'age  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  come  to  me,  as  it 
would  add  so  much  to  my  income  : or  I would  take 
them  as  free  scholars  if  they  were  of  the  class  to  come 
as  such. 

4012.  Do  you  make  English  an  important  branch 
in  your  coui'se  ? — My  pupils  have  every  advantage  of 
a good  English  education  — arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  English  composition. 

4013.  Are  any  of  the  Kells  boys  the  sons  of  shop- 
keepers and  farmei's? — They  compi-ise  the  sons  of  the 
leading  shopkeepei's  there.  Two  of  them  ax-e  the  sons 
of  an  extensive  builder. 

4014.  You  take  care  that  a good  scientific  and 
English  education  forms  part  of  your  course  ? — Yes. 
My  late  assistant  master  was  fii'st  respondent  in 
Trinity  College  in  1875;  he  was  an  extremely  good 
science  master.  I am  confident  that,  if  I had  more 
space,  Navan  could  be  made  a vex-y  successful  school, 
not  merely  for  Navan  boys,  bxxt  tlxat  several  would 
come  from  Kells,  who  are  now  sent  xip  to  Dxxblin,  if  I 
had  a good  French,  Gex-man,  axxd  drawing  master-. 

4015.  Chairman. — How  do  the  boys  from  Kells 
travel  to  and  fromNavan  ? — By  train ; they  come  at  9 
o’clock  and  they  can  go  back  at  1.30  or  4 o’clock. 

4016.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  part  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  school  pux-poses  ? — The  only 
portion  contemplated  was  the  lower  storey,  which  is 
one  large  x-oorn. 

4017.  Therefox-e  the  founder  of  the  chax-ity  meant 
it  to  be,  not  a boarding  school,  bxxt  a day  school  ? — The 
builder  of  the  house  gave  no  facilities  for  its  being 
used  as  a boarding  school. 

4018.  When  was  it  built?— In  1829. 

4019.  Does  not  the  history  of  the  endowment  prove, 
that  it  was  meant  rather  as  a benefit  to  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  than  to  boarders  coming  from  a 
distance? — That  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  endowed 
schools,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have  developed 
since  the  National  Board  have  established  their 
schools  through  the  country.  This,  like  all  other 
endowments,  was  evidently  at  first  a px-imax-y  school. 

4020.  It  was  evidently  a grammar  school  as  I make 
it  out? — I am  glad  to  hear  that.  I was  anxious 
to  establish  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a grammar- 
school. 

4021.  Ax-e  yoxx  preparing  any  of  your  pxxpils  for  the 
intermediate  education  examinations  ? — Most  of  my 
present  pxxpils  are  too  young  ; but  I will  have  five  or 
six  next  year-.  The  only  one  who  is  of  a suitable  age 
this  year  is  going  in  for  the  senior  grade  examination. 
‘ He  is  px-epaxing  for  a sizarship  in  Trinity  College.  I 


have  had,  I am  sorry  to  say,  to  back  him  in  all  his 
work,  the  intex-mediate  standard  is  so  much  lower  than 
the  sizarship  standax-d. 

4022.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  thex-e  is  plenty 
of  spare  accommodation  in  the  other  boarding  schools 
in  the  country  ? — That  x-esults  from,  what  I think  I 
may  term,  a species  of  Anglo-mania.  Parents  think 
their  sons  cannot  be  properly  educated  in  Ireland,  so 
they  send  them  over  to  England,  pay  enormous  fees 
and  often  get  only  a second  rate  education.  Since  I 
went  to  Navan  I got  two  boys,  one  from  Cheltenham 
and  the  other  from  The  Charter  House,  and  they,  at 
any  x-ate,  appeared  to  have  learned  little  else  than 
cricketing. 

4023.  Do  you  think  that  Navan  has  special  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  a boarding  school,  over  other 
towns  that  have  plenty  of  accommodation,  such  as 
Enniskillen  and  Dungannon?  — Yes.  In  some  re- 
spects. Tx-ains  come  to  Navan  from  four  different  direc- 
tions— Oldcastle,  Kingscourt,  Drogheda,  and  Dublin 
— it  is  a most  come-at-able  place,  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  rail  fx-om  Dublin. 

4024.  Mx\  O’Shauchnessy. — Would  not  those  four 
lines  of  railway  supply  the  materials,  from  accessible 
distances,  for  a day  school  of  thirty  Protestant  middle 
class  boys  ? — They  would,  if  I had  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  raastex-.  I cannot  now  offer  boys  sufficient 
inducement  to  stop  at  Navan,  instead  of  going  on  to 
Dublin  ; besides,  many  of  the  middle  class  Protestants 
send  their  boys,  as  boax-ders,  to  Wesleyan  schools  in 
Dxxblin,  which  are  subsidized  and  able  to  take  boarders 
at  cheap  rates. 

4025.  What  is  the  character  of  these  schools?— 
First  rate  schools  in  evex-y  way.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  Trinity  College  have  come  from  the  Wesleyan 
Connexional  school  in  Stephen’s-green. 

4026.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  establishing 
the  boarding  house  system  in  Navan? — I have  been 
anxious  to  establish  it,  but  I cannot  get  lodging  houses. 
There  are  no  hoxxses  in  the  town  which  could  be  let  for 
the  purpose. 

4027.  Yoxx  complain  that  you  have  not  had  enough  of 
assistance  in  the  way  of  exxlax-gement  of  the  buildings? 
—Yes. 

4028.  Mr.  Wilson.  — Your  px-emises  are  large 
enough  for  a day  school  ? — Large  enough  to  accommo- 
date twenty  or  twenty-five  day  boys. 

4029.  You  stated  that  the  boys  that  came  from 
England  had  learned  cricket  ? — I suppose  it  was  their 
own  fault.  If  they  had  chosen  to  work  they  could 
have  done  so  at  other  branches  of  knowledge  besides 
cx-icketing. 

4030.  But  they  seemed  to  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  cricketing  ? — I think  so.  They  ax-e  doing  very 
well  now.  Some  have  gone  to  Oxford  and  some  to 
Dublin.  One  of  them  came  to  me  as  a day  boy  ; he 
was  the  son  of  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4031.  Do  you  recollect  receiving  this  letter  from 
Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation : — 

_“25th  February,  1874 The  accompanying 

bill  reached  me  last  night,  and  I,  therefore,  lose  no  time  in 
forwarding  to  you,  for  certificate,  the  account.  There  arc 
many  items  in  the  small  account  for  temporary  requisites, 
and  which  ax-e  not  such  as  we  intend  to  supply  ; the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  being  directed  to  permanent  re- 
quisites to  replace  the  antiquated  ones.  The  object  was  to 
assist  you  at  starting.  I shall  not  raise  this  question  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  merely  mention  it  in  order  that  you 
may  not  in  future  expect  the  amount  for  such  mattex-s  as 
copy  books,  penholders,  pens,  slates,  &c.”? — 

Yes,  the  amount  was  about  10s.  Theyrefused  to  supply 
those  things  even  for  the  free  boys.  I thought  as  they 
were  free  I should  not  supply  copy  books  and  such 
things,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  as  I have  done  since  my 
appointment.  I got  leave  then  to  get  maps,  and  when 
ordering  them,  I ordex-ed  at  the  same  time  a six  penny 
box  of  slate  pencils,  a few  dozen  copy  books,  and  some 
slates  and  pens. 

4032.  The  Commissioners  had,  at  that  time,  funds  to 
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the  credit  of  the  school  ? — Their  account  hook,  which 
was  on  the  table  here  to-day,  showed  there  was  a ba- 
lance of  £600  to  credit  at  that  time. 

4033.  The  Commissioners  of  1857  referred  to  the 
bad  situation  of  the  school-house? — I could  not  under- 
stand that.  It  is  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  town. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland  are  going  to  build  their  office 
opposite  my  very  gate. 

4034.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  of  your 


present  paying  pupils  are  the  sons  of  Protestant  gentry 
in  the  neighbourhood? — Three  are  clergymen’s  sons,  and 
one  is  son  of  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
These  are  all  who  come  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ; there  are  also  boys  from  Kells,  the  sons  of 
respectable  business  people. 

4035.  From  the  immediate  neighbourhood  only  four 
boys  avail  themselves  of  this  endowment  ? — No  ; there 
are  the  free  boys  in  addition. 


Rev.  John  Digby  Cooke,  m.a.,  examined. 


4036.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular- 
road  ? — I am  chaplain  and  secretary. 

4037.  Do  you  reside  on  the  premises  ?— No,  but 
I have  an  office  in  the  institution. 

4038.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  institution  ? — It  is 
for  female  children  that  have  lost  both  parents. 

4039.  Has  it  a church  ? — There  is  a church  attached 
to  it. 

4040.  What  is  the  endowment  ? — There  is  a Govern- 
ment grant  of  £500  a year  ; an  annuity  of  £92  6s.  2d., 
left  by  George  Burrowes,  charged  upon  land;  Miss 
Evory’s  annuity  of  £25,  which  is  paid  through  the 
Court  of  Chancery;  and  the  interest  on  invested  capital, 
which,  at  the  date  of  the  former  Royal  Commission 
produced  £400  a year ; but,  since  that  time,  some  of 
the  capital  was  sold  out,  to  meet  the  current  expenses, 
and  the  present  income  from  that  source  is  £373. 

4041.  How  long  have  you  held  your  appointment? 
— Thirteen  years  and  a half. 

4042.  What  salary  do  you  get? — £100  a year. 

4043.  How  are  the  oiphans  selected  for  admission  to 
this  institution? — Each  case  is  brought  before  the  Board 
on  petition,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates. 

4044.  Whom  do  the  Board  consist  of  ? — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Gibson  Black,  Mrs.' 
Black,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Brooke,  Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  Mrs. 
Carson,  Miss  Darby,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson, 
Lady  Harriett  Fowler,  Miss  Henn,  Ion  Trant  Hamil- 
ton, m.p.,  Edward  H.  ICinahan,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  Miss 
La  Touche,  William  La  Touche,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Leinster,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Lady  Marsh,  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  the  Countess  of  Meath,  Yiscount  Monck, 
Lady  Mary  Monck,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trench,  and  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s. 

4045.  How  often  do  the  Board  meet  ? — The  regular 
meetings  are  held  once  a month,  at  the  institution,  and 
if  any  business  of  special  importance  arises  at  any  other 
time,  I summon  a special  meeting. 

4046.  What  is  the  average  attendance  ? — It  is  suffi- 
cient, according  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  which  re- 
quires three  to  transact  the  business,  and  we  generally 
have  more  than  that. 

4047.  Is  any  orphan  admitted  except  a member  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — In  my  experience  there  never 
was  an  application  for  the  admission  of  any  other  than 
Protestants. 

4048.  Is  the  course  of  instruction  at  present  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1857,  when,  as  I find  by  the 
report  of  the  Commission  which  then  sat,  it  comprised 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
needlework,  Scripture,  and  Church  Catechism  ? — Yes, 
very  much ; but  I think  it  is  much  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  at  that  time.  We  are  now  able  to  send  several 
girls  in  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  Others  go  into  shops 
and  places  of  business.  The  literary  education  is 
better  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  Commission. 

4049.  What  is  the  present  staff  of  teachers? — 
We  have  a matron;  a schoolmistress  ; an  assistant 
schoolmistress,  who  is  also  a needlework  mistress ; and 
a laundress. 

4050.  What  are  their  salaries? — The  matron  gets 
£54  a year,  the  schoolmistress  £28,  and  the  work- 
mistress  £16. 

4051.  What  is  the  number  of  orphans  in  the  insti- 
tution at  present? — We  have  seventy-three  at  present. 
We  have  had,  during  the  year,  seventy-eight  altogether. 


4052.  The  number  on  the  roll  in  1857  was  104? — 
Yes. 

4053.  How  is  it  that  you  have  not  so  many  now  ? 
— The  Board  reduced  the  number  some  time  ago,  on 
account  of  a deficiency  of  funds,  to  a little  over  sixty, 
but  they  are  increasing  it  again  now. 

4054.  In  fact  the  number  is  regulated  by  the  funds  ? 
— Exactly. 

4055.  The  girls  are  taught  and  boarded  free  of  ex- 
pense?— Yes,  and  clothed.  The  petition  and  certifi- 
cates must  show  that  each  child  is  destitute,  and  with- 
out relatives  capable  and  willing  to  support  her. 

4056.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted? — From  five 
years  old,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
institution  after  they  reach  seventeen. 

4057.  How  do  you  provide  for  them  ? — In  different 
ways.  One,  for  example,  is  now  the  matron  of  an  in- 
dustrial boarding  school  of  ninety  boys ; she  is  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  but  twenty-one  when 
appointed.  The  managers  of  that  institution,  the 
Christmas  after  her  appointment,  made  her  a present 
of  £10,  in  testimony  of  her  efficient  management. 
She  told  me  she  attributed  her  success  to  what  she 
had  learned  with  us.  There  is  no  servant  kept  in  our 
orphanage,  and  each  girl  must  do  the  work  of  the 
house  in  turn,  no  matter  what  she  is  going  out  as. 
Another  of  our  pupils,  who  was  also  trained  as  a school- 
mistress, and  had  got  first  place  at  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  training  school,  went  to  New 
Zealand,  where  she  was  appointed  to  a school  at  £100 
a year  under  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  colony. 
Another  is  our  own  workmistress,  to  which  post  she 
was  appointed  after  competitive  examination.  Another 
is  a confectioner.  Others  are  in  service,  two  being 
in  that  of  the  Provost ; they  a ere  taken  direct  from  the 
Institution,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  values  them  most  highly. 
Two  others  are  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Brooke,  of  Castleknock,  who  lias  the  highest  opinion 
of  them. 

4058.  Your  pupils  are  taken  from  the  poorest  class  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  from  the  lowest  class.  The  death  of 
the  parents  left  them  completely  without  support. 
Some  of  the  parents  on  whom  they  depended  being 
clerks  or  in  other  small  positions. 

4059.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Artisans? — Yes,  some ; 
but  others  were  in  a much  higher  position.  We  had 
one,  the  grand-daughter  of  a general  officer,  another 
the  grand-daughter  of  an  archdeacon,  and  we  have  had 
some  whose  fathers  were  landed  proprietors. 

4060.  Must  both  the  parents  have  been  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Not  necessarily  so ; but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  in  the  house  only  four  children 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  they  were  originally  and 
always  had  been  Protestants,  and  their  last  surviving 
parent  was  a Protestant.  The  Board  do  not  admit  a 
Roman  Catholic  child. 

4061.  Ts  there  any  modified  system  of  competition 
for  admission  ? — No  ; nothing  of  the  kind.  Destitu- 
tion is  the  qualification. 

4062.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  examination  to  test 
whether  they  profit  by  the  education  they  receive  ? — 
Yes  ; we  have  an  examination  every  year. 

4063.  If  they  do  not  progress  are  they  retained  ? — 
Certainly,  foi-,  if  they  have  not  intellect  enough  to  profit 
much  by  education,  they  can  be  trained  for  situations  as 
servants. 

T 


April  22,  1879. 

Rev.  Hill  W. 
White,  m.a. 
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- 4064.  As  to -the  reduction  of  . the;  capital  whieh-you 
mentioned,  was  . any  opinion  taken  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Board  to  expend  that  money  ?— There  .is  only  one 
fund  which  the  Board  have  no  power  to  > dispose  of-^-r- 
tliat  is  Barrett’s  trust  fund.-  The  remainder  was-  in- 
vested from  time  to  time  out  of  savings,  and;  of  course,' 
could  be  sold  out  when  required. 

. 4065.  Mi-.  O’Shapghnessy.— What  method  is  there 
for  giving  the  gii'ls  an  education  in  housewifery  t— The 
matron  is  a first  rale  housewife,  and  they  are  under 
her  direct  superintendence.  The  Board  considered-the 
question  of  having  a superior  servant,  but  on  reflection 
thought  it  better  not  to  bring  any  of  the  servant  class 
among  them. 

4066.  Are  they  trained  in  domestic  duties  ?—  Every 
thing  is  done  by  them.  Every  fortnight -there  is  a 
change  in  the  employment  of  the  girls.  The  girl  in 
the  kitchen  one  fortnight  is  in  the  school  the  next, 
and  the  girl  in  the  laundry  is  changed  to  some  other 
place,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

4067.  Do  they  also  take  part  in  the  cooking? — Yes ; 
it  is  all  done  by  them. 

4068.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  turn  out  well- 
trained  domestic  servants? — We  have  a great  many 
more  applications  for  servants  than  we  can  supply. 
There  are  five  for  next  Board  meeting. 

4069.  Are  they  often  returned  on  your  hands  as 
incapable  domestic  servants  ? — -Never. 

4070.  Is  the  domestic  training  under  the  sole  super- 
vision of  the  matron? — Yes. 

4071.  Has  she  any  assistants?  — The  laundress 
teaches  them  washing,  milking,  and  dairy-work, -and  in 
some  measure  she  superintends  other  things  in  the 
kitchen,  but  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cooking. 

4072.  Who  teaches  them  cooking? — The  gilds  teach 
one  another.  There  are  three  of  four  senior  girls  who 
take  this  in  rotation  ; and  there  are  two  younger  ones 
who  act  as  assistant  cooks,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  senior 
ones  go  out  they  take  their  places. 

4073.  Chairman.  — Do  you  provide  them,  when 
leaving,  with  clothing  different  from  that  used  in  the 
institution  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a uniform  worn  in  the 
institution,  and  gilds  leaving  get  clothes  suitable  to 
the  positions  they  are  going  to. 

4074.  Do  you  ever  take  back  girls  who  have  left 
the  institution  ? — No,  that  is  against  the  rules  : but  we 
look  after  them.  I could  give  the  subsequent  history 
of  every  gild  that  went  out  from  the  institution  in  my 
time,  except  one,  and  she  was  taken  away  at  seven 
years  of  age  by  some  of  her  relatives,  and  we  lost  sight, 
of  her. 

4075.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  from  the 
mistresses,  as  to  any  of  them  being  above  their  work  ? — 
Never.  The  only  complaints  we  ever  have,  are  as  to 
their  temper,  and  those  are  very  fare. 

4076.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—  Do  you  know  whether 
the  £500  a year,  you  receive  from  Government,  is  on 
the  estimates  ? — It  is  ; we  make  a report, 1 every  year, 
to  the  Government. 

4077.  Of  course  there  is  great  care  paid  to  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  children? — Yes. 

4078.  And  they  are  carefully  educated  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion  ? — Yes. 

4079.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  in  Parliament  to 
reduce  this  £500  grant  ? — I do  not  know  ; not  in  my 
own  experience. 

4080.  The  institution  is,  practically,  purely  Protest- . 
ant? — It  is. 

4081.  Do  you  know  what  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion was  ? — It  was  founded  by  some  benevolent  people. 

4082.  Your  report  states  that  the  first  charity 
sermon  . was  preached  by  the  Itev.  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan,  when  £775  was  collected  ? — Yes,  and  on 
another  occasion  £1,015  was  collected  after  one  of  liis 
sermons. 

4083.  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which,  instead 
of  preaching  a sermon,  he  merely  , pointed  to  the 
orphans,  and  left  the  pulpit?— The  tradition  is  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion;  but  I believe  that  was  on  a 
different  occasion. 

40S4.  As  I understand  there  is  no  attempt  what- 


ever rmade  at  proselytism?— No,  nothing  of  the  kind 
Many  -.people  fancy,  that  there  as,  from  the  inscription 
— “ I was  a stranger  and>ye  took  me  in.”  Any  person 
recommending  a child  for  admission,  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  £50,  if  the  child  is  not  a total  orphan. 

4085.  There  are  no  children  there  who  were  born 
into  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  ?-^— Certainly  not. 

4086.  To  what  extent  do  the  girls  get  a literary 
as  distinguished  from-a  domestic,  education  ?— Tliey 
get  the  education  usually  given  in  primary  schools 
but  nothing  beyond  English. 

4087.  Such  an  amount  of  English  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  intelligent  in  reading  a book  or  writing  a 
letter  ? — Yes,  all  can  do  that. 

40S8.  Many  people  in  the  upper-middle,  and  hi«ber 
classes  say,  that  education  is  damaging  to  servants. 
What  is  your  experience,  as  to  whether  an  ordinary 
and  substantial  education  is  or  is  not  advantageous,  to 
the  servant-  class  ? — I think,  that  when  an  education 
of  a proper  kind,  not  too  advanced,  is  given,  it  is  benefi- 
cial; but  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  accomplishments 
is  very  damaging. 

4089.  Do  you  find  that  the  ordinary  rudimentary 
education,  such  as  you  give,  to  girls,  makes  them  more 
intelligent,  and  better  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties ? 
— Yes;  and  more  valued  by  their  mistresses,  because 
very  often,  when  they  go  out  as  nursery  maids,  they 
get  charge  of  the  teaching  of  young  children. 

4090.  Chairman.: — What  system  of  inspection  is 
there  as  regards  literary  education  ? — We  have  annual 
examinations  by  outsiders,  and  also  my  own  inspection. 

4091.  A professional  inspector  can  see  what  the 
progress  is  as  compared  with  other  schools  ?— We  gene- 
rally obtain  the  assistance  of  clergymen,  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  management  of  schools. 

4092.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  -as  regards 
idleness  against  girls  who  liaye  gone  out  to  situations  ? 
— No.  All  girls,  who  go  out,  are  bound  for  the  first 
year  to  their  mistresses.  We  find  that  a judicious 
thing,  so  that  the  girl  may  settle  down. 

4093.  Mr.  .O’Shaughnessy.— You  mentioned  that 
. some  of  the  pupils  in  your  institution  were  daughters  of 

men  of  the  higher  class  ; dp  they  also  go  out  and  make- 
their  livelihood] — Yes ; every  child  has  to  make  her  live- 
lihood, and,  wh  ile  in  the  institution,  no  difference  is  made 
between  them.  Each  girl  takes  her  turn  at  the  work. 

4094.  In  what  capacity  do  they  generally  go  out? 
— If  they  have  not  mental  powers  to  go  as  teachers, 
or  to  business,  they  go  as  children’s  maids,  or  house  and 
parlour  maids. 

4095.  When  girls. of  a higher  class, are,  admitted,  do 
you  find  there  is  any  difficulty  with  them  1— No ; they 
are  generally  young.  If  we  let  them  in  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  it  might  be  a very  difficult,  matter  to  manage 
theni  then, 

4096.  Mr.  Wilson. — Your  report  for  the  year,  endu- 
ing 31st  March,  1878,  con  tarns  in  the  list,  of  receipts, 
under  the  head  of  “ interest  on  money  invested,” 
“ Consols,  £161  8s,  Scl.”  How  was  that  amount  so 
large? — That  was  for  two  years.  Our  trustees 
happened  to  be  all  out  of  town  the  previous  year,  and 
the  dividends  were  not  received. 

4097.  At  that  time  you  were  paying. interest  to  the 
bank  on  an  overdrawn  account  ?— It  was  an  unusual . 
thing  for  all  the  trustees  to  be  out  of  town. 

4098.  Who  audits  the  accounts  ? — The  accounts  are 
sent  to.  Government  certified  by  five  of  the  Board. 

4099.  “ Farm  produce..”  is  returned  in  your  account 
as  producing  £1 II  8s.  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of 
a farm? — We  have  about  eight  acres,  -from  which  wo 
supply  potatoes  and  milk  for  the  institution.  W e pay 
a rent  of  about  £8  an. acre,  and  are  yearly  tenants. 

4100.  You  sell  the  sui-plus  produce  ? — We  sell  the 
cows  that  have  run  dry,  and  the  pigs.  In.  fact  the 
amount  to  which  j'ou  refer  ought  to  be  deducted  from 
the  expenses  on  the  other  side,  which  are  returned  as 
£226  17s.  10d.  The  difference  between  the  two  sums 
supplies  theliistitiition.with  milk,  potatoes,  and  veget- 
ables. 

4101.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each- 
child  for  the  year  ?• — £9  6s.  per  head 
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4102.  Are  there  any  Dissenters  on  your  Board ?— 
ITo  ; it  has  always  been  a Church  Institution,  managed 
by  clergymen  and 'laymen; 

4103.  Of  course  there  are  no  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  Board  ? — No. 

4104.  Mr.-  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  get  any 
subscriptions  ? — Yes ; our  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  the  year  just  closed  -nrere  £29.?  13ft.;  6d. 

4105.  You  got  £358  in  1877 ?— Yes;  that  embraced 
some  large  donations.  . 

. 4106..  Are  the  subscriptions  keeping  up  well  ?— The 

general  depression  this  year,  has  affected  them. 

4107.  Are  you  able  to  lay  by  any  thing,  at .the , end 
of  each  year?— No, -we  are  not.  Our  bank  account 
has  been  overdrawn  for  some,  time  past,  and  we.  have 
been  obliged  to  apply  some  small  legacies  to  meet  the 
current  expenses. 

4108.  Mr.  Wilson. — The  balance  against  you 
was  reduced  in  1878  ?— Yes  ; we  received  a . bequest 
of  £200  from  Mrs.  Roe,  which  has  turnedthe  balance 
in  our  favour. 

.4109.  Who  are  the  general-subscribers  ? — Most  of 
them  are  Dublin  people. 

4110.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  institution-  ap- 
pears to  be  Very  popular  and  well-supported  ■?—  It  is. 
Our  annual  sermons  are  generally  very  well  attended. 
The  collections  made  at"  them  average  from  £70  to 
£100. 

4111.  Mr.  Wilson. — I see  the  Dissenters  subscribe 
largely  ?— Yes,  they  do.  Mr.  Fiudlater  subscribes, 
and  so  do  Mr.  Drummond,  and  others. 

41 1 2.  Do  y6u  take  in  children,  except  from  Dublin  ? 
—Yes  ; from  any  part  of  Ireland. 

4113.  There  is  no  system  of  life  subscriptions  en- 
titling to  vote?— No-;  the  governors  only  have  the 
power  of  voting.  The  governors  are  subscribers  of  £2 


•a  year  .each,  or  £20:  a single  sum,  and  then  they  .are  April  9%  m». 
eleetedby  the  Board.  Rev.  John 

4114.  What  would  the  £500  a year  which  you  get  Digby  Cooke, 

from  Parliament . come  to  per.ihead?— About  2ft:  6<L  m.a.  ■: 

per  week  per  head. 

4115.  The  whole  cost  seems  to-be  3s.  6 <1.1 — The 
whole  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  GAcZ.  a day  per  head. 

4116.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — If  you  got  an  equiva- 
lent for  that  £500  a year,  in  the  form  of  a capitation 
grant,  such  as  is  given -to  Industrial  schools,  I sup- 
pose it  would  not  make  any  great  difference  ?— We 
would  rather  not  be  - an  Industrial  school,  for  this 
reason : we  considered  it  would  be  lowering  to  the 
class  of  children  we  have,  and  would  debar  them  from 

the  superior  situations  which  are  now;  open,  to  them. 

- 411-7.  Suppose  the  Industrial  system  was  extended 
to  meet  your  wishes?- — The  name  of.  an  Industrial 
school  would  be  objectionable. 

4 1 1 8.  But  if  the  system  were  extended  to  embrace  In- 
stitutions like  this,  without  bringing,  them  to  the.  level 
of  Industrial  schools,  your • object  would  be  satisfied? 
—Completely.  The  Industrial  schools  in  the  County 
Dublin  receive  7s.  Gd.  a week,  per  head, — 5s.  . from  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  and  2s.  Gd.  from  the-countv  rates. 

4119.  If  the  advantages  of  the  Industrial  system 
were  extended  to  this  and  analogous  Institutions  by  a 
weekly  allowance  of  a capitation  .grant,  would  it  not 
serve  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  annual  grant  ? 

— Quite  as  well. 

4120.  Mr.  Wilson.— Is  there  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  charity  that  excludes  Dissenters  ? — The 
Bishops  were  specially  summoned  to  draw  up  the  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  Institution,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Institution  from  the  beginning  was 
“ Church.”  The  children  were,  to  be.  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church. 


Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  examined. 


Very  Rev.  H 
II.  'Dickinson 


4121.  Chairman.— To  what  point,  in;-,  connexion 
with  the  Female  Orphan  House,  do  you  wish  to 
direct ’attention  ? — I have  known  this  Institution  all 
my  life,  my  father  having  been  chaplain  of  it  when  I 
was  a child.  What  I wanted  to  direct  attention  to  • 
was  this  : I gathered  from  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  ques- 
tions that  it  might  possibly  he  proposed  that  the 
Government  grant  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  a 
capitation  grant" should- he  given1.  If  that  were  done, 
and  the  Female -Orphan  House  put  directly  under  the 
Industrial -Schdbis  Act,  I should  hope  that  such  a 
change  would  be  accompanied  by  some  modification  of 
the  present  Industrial  Schools  Act.  For  this  reason  : 

I have  had  considerable  experience  in  getting  children 
into  Industrial  schools,  and  what  is  necessary  under 
that  Act  is  this — the  child  must  be  taken  to  the 
Police  Court  at  a time  when  trials  for  assaults,;  drunken- 
ness, or  worse,  are  going  on,  and  then  the  child  is 
Tanked  more  or  less  amongst  criminals.  Thus  the  whole 
character  of  the  Institution  would  be  lowered  by  the 
intermixture  of  such  a case  with  criminal  cases,  unless 
the  magistrate  were  to  have  a sitting  on  a separate 
day.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  in  all 
cases  of  Industrial  .schools  that  the  magistrate  should 
hold  a separate  sitting,  if  necessary  always  an  open 
court  under  the  Act,  but  it  should  be  so  distinct  from  the 
criminals  that  the.  little  -children  should  not  feel  them- 
selves degraded.  1 have  seen  little  children  sobbing 
and'  crying, .'believing  themselves  guilty  of  some  un- 
known crime, 'because  they  were  to  be,  as  the  phrase 
is,  “ committed,”  and  given  into  the  charge  of  a.  police- 
man ; and  many  accompaniments  of  crime,  were  thrown 
unnecessarily  around  children  guilty  of  no  crime.  • 

4122.  But,  as  I understand,  this  Orphan  House  is 
on  an  entirely  different  footing  ?- — Yes. 

4123.  The  children  are  admitted  into  the  industrial 
schools,  nominally  because' they  are  in  danger  of  being 
criminals  and  liable  to  be  in  the  criminal  classes?— Yes. 

. 4124.  The  only -q  ualification  for  this  Institution  is 
povetty? — That  — destitution  — is  one  qualification, 


under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act ; so  that  if  the  grant  D D’ 
were  withdrawn,  we  should  immediately  come  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  the  children  would 
come  under  the  category  of  the  destitute,  as  total 
orphans.  To  qualify  them  for  admission  they  would, 
however,  have  to  be  brought  to  the  Police  Court,  and 
would  be  mixed  with  others  of  the  lower,  and  often 
criminal  classes. 

4125.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Perhaps  I had  better 
explain  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present . day, 
a direct  Parliamentary.  Grant,  may  be  withdrawn  from 
an  institution  of  a purely  denominational  character, 
such  as  this,  as  we  know  it  is  refused  to  others ; and 
I was  endeavouring  to  discover,  if  capitation  grants— 
not  under  the  Industrial  school  system,  but  under  some 
higher  and  more  suitable,. system— could  be  applied 
effectively  to  such  institutions  as  yours  ?— That  would 
be  by  the  -extension  of  the  English  Act  to  Ireland  ; 
but  there  is  at  present  no  suitable  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
other  point  to  which  I wished  to  draw  attention  was 
this:— The  allowance  of  ,5s.  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  is  to  .cover  more  than  the  mere  cost  of 
food— the  general  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Institution.  We  estimate  the  mere  cost  of  food  to 
be  3s.  6 d. 

4126.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  your  grant  of  £500 

represents  per  head  a lesser  , sum  than  what  is  allow  eel 
for  children  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act?— It  is 
so  • for  this  reason,  that  the  grant  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  is  supposed  to  cover  not  only  the  cost  of 
food,  but  the  general  cost  of  the  Institution— salaries 
and  house  expenses  as  well,  and  amounts  to  5s.  ov  6s., 
and  the  £500  a year  would  be  only  2s.  6 d.  per  head 
per  week,  for  our  average  number.  They  are  two 
different  systems.  One  is  a complete  grant  for  the 
whole  expenses ; the  other,  a capitation  grant  in  aid  of 
voluntary  effort,  but  if  people  knew  that  there  was 
another  source  of  revenue,  1 fear  the  voluntary;  efforts 
might  cease.  , ^ 
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April  22,1879.  41  27.  Mr.  Wilson. — There  is  an  entry  in  your 

Vc  — lr  accounts  for  pew  rents  in  the  chapel  ? — Yes,  the  chapel 
H.  Dickinson’  receipts,  including  those  at  an  annual  sermon  and  the 
d.d.  usual  offertory,  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  salary  of  the 


chaplain  and  the  ordinary  working  expenses  of  the 
chapel,  salary  of  the  sextoness,  gas,  &c.,  and  generally 
leave  a balance  which  goes  to  the  Institution. 


Mr.  Geo.  Eeid 

Armstrong. 


Mr.  George  Reid  Armstrong,  examined. 


4128.  Chairman. — You  are  Registrar  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  ? — I am. 

4129.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment? 
— Since  June,  1876. 

4130.  What  is  your  salary? — I get  .£100  a year  as 
registrar;  and  besides  that  I get  commission  fees 
for  collecting  the  rents  of  the  Dublin  estate.  I have 
also  apartments  at  the  hospital.  I have  prepared  a 
statement  which  will,  I think,  give  a good  deal  of  infor- 
mation. 

4131.  Read  it? — 

“ I was  appointed  registrar  and  agent  to  the  institution, 
(on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  previously  held 
the  office),  in  June,  1876.  The  Hospital  and  School  was 
founded  by  Royal  Charter  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
(1670).  The  objects  of  the  institution,  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered, are  the  maintenance,  education,  and  clothing  of 
the  sons  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  members  of 
the  Irish  Church.  The  governing  body  consists  of  fifty 
members,  of  these  forty-six  are  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath, 
the  remaining  four  being  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being, 
and  three  other  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Eras- 
mus Smith.  I hand  in  a list  of  the  present  forty-six 
Governors.  (Vide  appendix  No.  8.)  They  include  the 
survivors  of  the  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  and  Sheriff’s  Peers,  who 
were  Governors  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  of  1840.  The  four  who  now  represent  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Schools  are — The  Right  Honorable  the 
Vice-Chancellor  (the  Treasurer),  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Edward  Pennefather. 
Under  arrangement  with  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  the  King’s  Hospital  maintains,  educates,  and  sup- 
ports for  them  twenty  Boys,  in  respect  of  which  a rateable 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  In  addition  to  the  boys  nomi- 
nated by  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  there  are  the  following 
private  endowment  rights  to  nominate  viz. :. — 

Boys. 

“ The  Bishop  of  Meath  for  the  time  being,  . 10 
“ The  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s  for  the  time 

being,  . . . . .2 

“The  Rector  of  Harold’s  Cross  for  the  time 

“ Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness  and  his  Re- 
presentatives, . . . .1 


giving  an  average  of  upwards  of  sixteen  at  each  meeting. 
During  the  corresponding  period  there  have  been  forty- 
six  ordinary  and  special  committee  meetings,  at  which  196 
Governors  attended  giving  an  average  of  upwards  of  four  at 
each  meeting.  Only  on  three  occasions  since  my  appoint- 
ment was  a quorum  wanting.  Two  Governors  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  divine  service  each  Sunday.  They  are  the 
visiting  Governors  for  the  ensuing  week.  The  following 
is  the  dietary:— Breakfast,  8 oz.  bread,  tea.  Dinner— 
Sunday',  £ lb.  roast  mutton,  2 lbs.  potatoes,  vegetables ; 
Monday',  rice  pudding ; Tuesday,  £ lb.  boiled  beet,  3 nan- 
gins  soup,  2 lbs.  potatoes  ; Wednesday,  4 lb.  boiled  leg  of 
mutton.  £ lb.  bread,  3 naggins  soup ; Thursday,  i lb. 
boiled  beef,  2 lbs.  potatoes,  vegetables;  Friday',  £ lb. 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  £ lb.  bread,  vegetables ; Saturday,  3 
naggins  milk,  £ lb.  bread.  Supper.  8 oz.  bread,  3 naggins 
milk.  The  entire  number  of  boys  in  the  school  at  present  is 
101.  Since  my  appointment  the  number  has  not  been  be- 
low J 00.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  existing  pro- 
perty and  income  of  the  institution : — 

£ s.  d. 

“ 1.  The  Dublin  estate,  gross  rental,  . 1,692  19  6 
“ 2.  The  Tipperary  estate,  gross  rental,  812  1 6 
“3.  The  Mullingar  estate,  gross  rental 

(tithes),  . . . . 311  7 2 

“ 4.  The  Cappalouglilin  estate,  gross  rental 

(one-fourth),  . . 196  16  7 

“5.  Dividends  on  Stock  (£9,341  14s.  id. 

Government  Stock),  . . 278  16  5 

“ 6.  Smith’s  bequest  (£2,100  East  India 
Stock,  subject  to  a life  annuity  of 
£100),  . . . 18  10  10 

“ 7.  Great  Northern  Debenture  Stock, 

£1,000,  . . . 40  0 0 

“ 8.  Contribution  by  Governors  of  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  Schools,  . . 626  13  0 


“Total,  . £3,977  5 0 

“ Numbers  6 and  8 are  averages. 

“The  arrears' due  on  the  respective  estates  on  3 1st 
December,  1878,  are  as  follows: — 

£ s.  d. 

“ The  Dublin  estate,  • .319711 

“ The  Tipperary  estate,  . . 18  3 3 

“ The  Mullingar  estate,  . . — 

“ The  Cappalouglilin  estate . . 87  13  6 


“These  seventeen  nominations  were  given  in  consideration 
of  bequests  and  payments  to  the  hospital.  Asvacanciesoccur 
amongst  the  other  pupils  each  Governor  takes  it  in  turn  to 
nominate  to  one.  The  qualifications  for  boys  applying  for 
vacancies  are  as  follows: — Certificate  of  marriage  of 
parents;  baptismal  certificate  or  declaration  of  age;  certi- 
ficate of  physicians  to  the  hospital  as  to  health ; certificate 
of  the  chaplain  as  to  knowledge  of  the  Church  catechism, 
and  competency  to  read  and  write;  declaration  as  to  health 
-and  cleanly  habits;  and  evidence  of  vaccination.  The 
period  of  admission  is  limited  to  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve.  The  term  of  residence  is  restricted  to  five 
years,  but  no  boy  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  institution 
after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Boys  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  eleven  must  be  familiar  with  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Elections  take  place  in  the 
months  of  June  and  December  in  each  year.  The  course 
of  instruction  consists  of  arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  trig- 
onometry, geography,  English  history',  spelling,  dictation, 
book-keeping.  Instruction  is  likewise  given  in  French, 
drawing , and  music,  and  the  Governors  have  recently 
established  a short-hand  class.  Board  meetings  of  the 
Governors  take  place  four  times  in  each  year.  A house 
committee  composed  of  fourteen  Governors  meets  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  each  month.  An  estate  and  invest- 
ment committee  composed  of  seven  Governors  likewise 
exists,  its  duties  are  to  consider  and  advise  on  matters  of 
finance,  control  of  agents,  &e.  Five  constitutes  a quorum  of 
the  Board;  and  three,  of  the  house,  and  estateand  in  vestment, 
committees.  During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
sixteen  meetings  of  the  Board,  269  Governors  attended, 


“Total,  . .£425  4 8 


‘ 1 Of  the  arrear  on  the  Dublin  estate  a large  proportion 
has  been  since  paid.  For  the  years  1875-6-7  and  8 the 
average  income  was  £3,222,  the  average  expenditure 
£3,351.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  was 
caused  by'  outlay  in  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  school- 
house,  offices,  and  buildings.  They'  are  very  old  and  it  was 
essential,  for  sanitary  and  other  reasons,  that  they  should  have 
a thorough  overhaul,  the  work  is  being  done  by  degrees. 
The  expenditure  involved  during  the  period  in  question, 
was  upwards  of  £1,200.  A further  reason  is  that  large 
expenditure,  for  repairs  to  some  of  the  house  property  in 
Dublin,  was  also  necessary.  Some  addition  has  been  made 
to  outlay  in  procuring  the  services  of  a shorthand  master; 
and  the  superannuation  of  the  late  Registrar,  since  deceas- 
ed, added  £100  a year.  The  head  master,  who  retired  after 
a service  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  also  been  granted  a 
superannuation  allowance  of  £200  a year.  The  following 
constitute  the  establishment : — 


“ Resident — £ 

“ Chaplain,  . . 200 

“Registrar,  . .100 

“ Assistant  master,  . 100 
“ Second  assistant,  master, . 65 

*'  Matron,  . . .64 

“Drill  master  and  gate 

porter,  . . 40 


s.  d. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


“ Total, 


£569  0 0 
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“ Ison-resident — 

French  master,  . , 

“ Drawing  master, 

“ Shorthand  master, 

“ Organist  and  singing 
master,  . . 

“ Medical  officer,  . 

“Total,  . 

“ Servants  (9  female  ser- 
vants’ wages),  . 

“ Assistant  porter,  • 

“ Weekly  board  wages, 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
40  0 0 
25  0 0 
36  15  0 

40  0 0 
50  0 0 


191  15  0 


90  0 0 
35  12  C 
161  4 0 


“Total  of  salaries  and  wages,  . £1,047  1 1 0 


“ In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  I 
produce  the  following  books,  viz. : — Board  Minutes  from' 
August,  1 84  i , to  March,  1879;  Committee  minutes  from 
May,  1844,  to  April,  1879;  ledger  from  July,  1858,  to 
March,  1879.  In  addition  to  the  salary  of  £100  a year, 
which  i receive  as  Registrar,  I am  allowed  apartments,  fuel, 
and  light,  and  the  usual  agency  fees  on  the  rents  of  the 
Dublin  estate,  which  I collect." 

4132.  What  sort  of  inspections  or  examinations  are 
held,  to  test  the  progress  of  the  boys  ? — There  is  a 
yearly  examination  in  every  subject,  held  in  June. 
Examiners  from  Trinity  College  and  elsewhere  are 
called  in  to  conduct  it. 

4133.  Are  those  examiners  Fellows  of  College1? — No; 
they  are  usually  Dr.  Flynn  of  Trinity  College  ; Rev. 
Hugh  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Lynne,  head  master  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art.  The  governors  attend 
and  read  over  a report  of  the  examination,  and  dis- 
tribute prizes  afterwards. 

4134.  From  the  report  of  1857,  it  appears  that  the 
course  of  instruction,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. Has  there  been  any  change  since  that  date  ? — 
The  present  course  consists  of  arithmetic,  Euclid, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  English  history,  dictation,  book- 
keeping, French,  shorthand,  drawing,  and  music.  It 
is  exclusively  a boys’  school. 

4135.  Do  the  masters  get  their  board,  or  do  they 
board  themselves  ? — The  chaplain  boards  himself ; the 
assistant  masters  get  their  dinner. 

413C.  In  1857  the  income  from  land  was  £1,627  ? 
— That  has  rather  increased. 

4137.  The  other  sources  of  income  are  not  noticed  in 
the  report  of  1857  ? — No,  we  have  fallen  in  for  them 

4138.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Can  you  tell  when 
the  institution  became  possessed  of  its  various  estates  ? 
— It  got  the  Tipperary  estate  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. I do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  The  tithes  at 
Mullingar  were  acquired  in  1679.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Dublin  estate  was  obtained  under  Royal  Charter 
about  1 669,  and  the  Cappoghlougliliu  estate  was  left 
to  the  institution  in  1686. 

4139.  How  is  the  £626  13s.  which  you  receive 
from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  calculated  1 — That  is 
the  average  for  maintaining  twenty  boys,  and  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  expenses  of  the  institution 
that  twenty  bears  to  the  entire  number  in  the  school. 

4140.  How  are  the  governors  appointed  ?— As  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  are  informed  of  the  fact,  and  they  appoint  a suc- 
cessor. 

4141.  By  whom  are  the  committees  appointed? — 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 

4142.  Annually? — No,  they  are  standing  com- 
mittees. 

4143.  As  registrar  you  are  also  agent  over  the 
Dublin  estate  ? — Yes.  There  are  other  agents  for  the 
Tipperary  and  Mullingar  estates.  The  rents  of  the 
Cappoghloughlin  estate  are  collected  by  the  agent  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  they  hand  over 
to  us  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  property. 

4144.  What  fees  do  you  receive  on  the  collection  of 
the  Dublin  rents  ? — Five  per-  cent. 


4145.  Is  the  property  leasehold? — It  is  both  lease-  April 22,1879 

hold  and  otherwise.  „ _ . 

4146.  Are  the  rents  collected  yearly  or  half-yearly  ? Armstrong.*1 
— The  smaller  ones  I generally  collect  yearly,  the  others 
half-yearly,  and  in  some  cases  quarterly. 

4147.  The  Dublin  estate  consists  of  house  property? 

— Chiefly  of  ground  rents. 

4148.  Are  there  any  day  scholars,  or  are  the  pupils 
all  lodged  in  the  institution  ? — All  are  fed,  clothed,  and 
maintained  in  the  institution. 

4149.  Do  they  receive  any  technical  or  industrial 
education  ? — No. 

4150.  What  walk  in  life  do  they  usually  follow  after 
leaving  the  school  ? — They  are  fit  for  most  of  the  civil 
service  appointments,  and  for  mercantile  offices. 

4151.  They  get  a commercial  education  ? — Exactly. 

They  get  a first-rate  education,  and  are  fitted  for  any- 
thing. Some  of  them  now  hold  good  positions  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service ; others  are  in  the  Church.  On 
Sunday  last  an  old  Blue  Coat  boy  preached  in  the 
chapel  attached  to  the  institution. 

4152.  From  what  class  do  they  generally  come? — 

Certainly  one-half  are  the  sons  of  gentry  in  reduced 
circumstances  ; and  all  are  very  respectable.  A very 
eminent  correspondent  of  the  Times  was  educated  there. 

4153.  The  institution  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charter  of  King  Charles  the  II.  ? — Yes. 

4154.  For  the  benefit  of  persons  who,  by  age,  sick- 
ness, or  other  accidents,  are  reduced  to  poverty  ; and 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  youth? — Yes. 

4155.  There  is  another  institution  besides  the 
school  ? — No,  but  I believe  there  was  a later  Charter. 

I think  there  was  one  in  1 672,  which  left  the  governors 
freer  scope.  It  was  vested  then  in  the  Corporation. 

4156.  Chairman. — It  was  vested  in  the  Corpo- 
ration until  that  body  ceased  to  be  an  exclusive  one  ? 

— Yes.  Since  the  Charter  there  was  an  Act  of 

Parliament ; two  or  three  years  later. 

4157.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I find  in  the  papers 
accompanying  the  report  of  1857  this  passage : — 

“This  Charter  gave  power  to  the  grantees  to  place  masters 
in  the  hospital,  and  such  numbers  of  poor  people  and  children 
as  they  thought  proper,  and  also  to  appoint  an  orthodox 
minister  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,) 
to  read  Divine  Service,  and  preach,  and  teach  the  Word  of 
God  to  such  as  should  reside  within  the  same.  It  enabled 
them  to  hold  land  to  the  yearly  value  of  £6,000.  Itprovidcd 
that  they  should  not  alienate  the  lands  or  estatewliicli  should 
belong  to  said  corporation  to  any  other  use  than  that  of 
the  hospital  and  free  school,  and  that  no  lease  of  houses,  or 
buildings,  or  ground  to  be  built  on  should  be  granted  by 
the  governors  for  any  other  than  a term  of  forty-one 
years,  and  of  lands,  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments  for  any 
other  than  a term  of  twenty-one  years.  By  indenture  dated 
the  fourth  Friday  after  the  Nativity  in  the  year  1669,  and 
made  previously  to  the  grant  of  the  above  charter,  reciting 
that  several  persons  had  contributed  sums  of  money  towards 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  an  hospital  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  and  relief  of  orphan  poor  children  and  such  other  poor 
persons  residing  in  the  city  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
as  should  thereafter  be  thought  fit  to  be  placed  in  said 
hospital,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  conveyed  to  certain 
persons  therein  named,  their  heirs,  &c.,  the  fee-farm  rents 
of  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  the  sum  of  £174  2s.  lljd.  per  annum  (as  herein- 
before mentioned),  upon  trust,  that  said  persons  would 
legally  settle  and  dispose  of  said  rents  to  the  aforesaid 
godly  and  charitable  use  in  maintaining  and  relieving  such 
poor  as  aforesaid.  The  deed  contained  a declaration  that 
the  trustees  would  convey  the  said  rents  to  such  persons  as 
should  be  legally  licensed  by  his  Majesty  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  acovenantby  the  trustees  to  con  vey  same  within 
six  months  after  such  license  should  be  granted,  and  that  in 
the  meantime,  the  rents  should  be  applied  towards  building 
the  hospital,  or  should  remain  in  their  hands  to  be  employed 
towards  the  maintenance  of  said  poor,  and  that  no  persons 
should  be  maintained  under  the  name  of  a poor,  maimed, 
aged,  needy  or  impotent  person  out  of  said  rents,  until  the 
hospital  should  be  built,  finished,  and  incorporated.  There 
was  a proviso  in  the  deed,  that  if  the  hospital  should  not  be 
built  and  the  licence  for  the  incorporation  thereof  obtained 
within  three  years  next  after  date  of  said  indenture,  then 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  to  have  again  and 
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receive  said  rents  as  in  their  former  estate.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  this  deed. the  original  scheme  of  the 
Institution  appears  to  have  been  “ for  the  sustentation  and 
relief  of  orphans,  poor  children,  or  other  poor  persons - 
inhabiting  or  residing  in  the  city  or  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,”  and  not  to  have  partaken  of  the  educational 
character  at  all.  The-charter,  however,  extended  the  original  _ 
object  of  the  institution  in  two  very  important  particulars. 
First,  by  including  within  its  scope  a “ free'  school  for  the 
good  education  and  instruction  of  youth,”  as  well  as  an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick,  aged,  and  impotent 
persons  Second,  by  opening  the  benefits  of  the  charity  to 
all  the  Kind’s  subjects  in  Ireland,  instead  of  restricting 
them  as  contemplated  by  the  deed,  to  orphan  poor 
children,  or  other  poor  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  county  ot 
the  city  of  Dublin. ’’ 


That  was  followed  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Was  there  a subsequent  charter  ? — There  was  not. 

4158.  The  institution  now  consists  simply  of  a 
school  ? — Yes. 

4159.  King  Charles  the  Second  gave  the  ground 
in  Oxmantown-green  ? — Yes. 

4160.  That  I suppose  is  the  site  of  the  school  1— Yes. 

4161.  Its  estimated  annual  value  in  1857  was 
£638  16s.  5d.  ? — Yes. 

4162.  That  is  a state  endowment! — Yes. 

4163.  The  next  endowment  was,  that  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  gave,  out  of  the  property  not  of 
private  individuals  but  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  certain 
property  also! — Yes. 

4164.  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  property  so 
given,  from  the  citizens  ofDublin,  to  the  Institution? — 
We  receive  out  of  the  Stephen’s-green  property 
£657  4s.  8 d.  a year,  and  out  of  that  at  Oxmantown- 
green  £164  6s.  2 d. 

4165.  Where  does  the  balance  of  the  £1,692  19s.  6 cl., 
the  gross  rental  of  the  Dublin  estate,  come  from  ?— 
We  have  had  premises  left  by  other  people  at  much 
later  periods.  For  instance, we  have  property  in  Church- 
street  and  North  King-street  worth  £250  a year. 

4166.  Is  all'  the  property  in  Dublin  belonging  to  the 
institution,  except  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown-. 
green,  derived  from  private  endowments  ? — Yes: 

4167.  Are  the  Tipperary  premises  those  that  were, 
given  in  1675,  by  Giles  Martin ?— They  are. 

4168.  Have  you  got  endowments  from  any  public 
source,  state,  corporate,  or  otherwise,  except  the  land 
(riven  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Stephen’s-green  and  Ox- 
mantown  properties  ? — We  have  not. 

4169.  What  is  your  present  net  income,  after  pay- 
ment of  head  rents  ? — About  £3,200  a year. 

4170.  You  have  stated  that  the  gross  rental  of  the 
Dublin  property  is  £l,692  19s.  Gel.  What  is  the  net 
rental? — Between  £1,100  and  £1,200. . 

4171.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown  premises  since 
1857  ? — Very  little.  ' 

4172.  It  appears  tHat  the  Stephen’s-greeu  and 
Oxmantown  premises,  granted  by  the  Corporation, 
produce  about  £800  a year  ? — Yes. 

4173.  And  the  school  briildings,. which  stand  upon 
the  ground  granted  by  the  Crown,  are  worth  about 
£630  a year? — Yes. 

4174.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  endowments  from 
private  sources  ? — House  property,  in  Church-street, 
produces  £250  a year ; in  Smithfield,  £33  ; in  Deans 
Grange  Orchard,  Grangegorman,  £52 ; in  Newmarket, 
£10  ; and  Llewellyn's  property,  Upper  Butland-street, 
about  £250.  That  is  all  the  landed  property. 

4175.  Chairman. — Is  that  gross  or  net?-— Gross. 

4176.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Now  as  to  your  funded 
property?— We  receive  £278  per  annum,  dividends 
on  £9,341  Government  Stock,  about  £18  from  East 
India  Stock,  and  about  £40  from  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Debenture  Stock. 

4177.  £812  is  the  gross  rental  of  the  Tipperary  pro- 
perty. What  is  the  net  .produce?— Last  year  it  was 
£670. 

4178.  'What  is  the  value  of  the  Mullingar  property  ? 
— £311  gross,  and  about  £263  net. 

4179.  And  Cappoloughlin?— £196  gross,  and  about 
£150  net. 


4T80r  Are  you  familiar  with  the- nature  of  the  wills 
and  documents  by  which  these  private  endowments 
were  given? — I am  not. 

4181.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  all  stamped 
with  denominational  Protestant  trusts  ? — I believe  so ; 
most  of  these  bequests,  certainly  all  the  latter  ones, 
were  left  by  old  Blue  Coat  boys. 

4182.  Have  you  received  any  endowments  under- 
wills  or  deeds  of  late  years,  since  you,  for  instance, 
have  been  An  officer  of  the  Institution? — -No;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness  has  given  us  the  interest  upon  £1,000 
Debenture  Stock,  for  the  formation  of  a new  founda- 
tiohj  ih  respect  of  which  he  and  his  representatives  are 
entitled  to  have  a perpetual  nomination  in  the  school. 

4183.  Are  there  any  leases  against  you,  on  the  pro- 
perty you  derived  from  the  Corporation,  which  are 
likely  to  fall  in  within  a short  time  ? — I think  two  or-: 
three  will  expire  in  about  fourteen  years. 

4184.  What  is  the  annual  rental  under  those  two  or 
three  leases  1—' The  present  rental  is  about  £35  or  £40.. 

4185.  When  the  leases  fall  in,  assuming  property 
to  remain  at  its  present  value,  do  you  think  you  will 
get  any  increase  on  that  rent? — Undoubtedly ; but 
property  at  the  north  side  of  Dublin  has  gone  down 
greatly  in  value,  and  these  are  not  very  old  leases,  a? 
they  were  only  for  forty-one  years. 

4186.  Are  the  leases  at  the  south  side  also  forty- 
one  years’  leases? — Yes. 

4187.  Are  they  likely  to  fall  in? — Not  for  some 
time,  except  one,  which  will  fall  in  next  year,  and  that 
property  is  being  relet. 

4188.  What  is  the  rental  under  the  present  lease? 
— £150  a year. 

4189.  Is  it  to  be  let  to  the  same  tenant? — Yes;  to 
Mr.  Edward  Cecil  Guinness.  If  we  took  it  up  we 
would  have  to  spend  £1,500  or  £2,000,  as  the  property 
consists  of  two  tumbledown  houses.  The  new  rent 
is  to  be  £130,  With  a clause  that  the  tenant  is  not  to 
make  any  deduction  in  respect  of  poor-rates  or  any 
other  tax  of  any  kind ; so  that  I expect  we  will  make 
by  tlie  transaction. 

4190.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  boys  in  the 
Institution  ? — About  £30  a year  each. 

4191.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  sons  of 
Homan  Catholic  parents  intheschool? — There  is  notone. 

4192.  There  is  no  attempt  at  proselytizing  or  getting 
in  sons  of  Catholic  parents? — Non#  whatever;  every 
boy  must  be  the  son  of  Protestants. 

4193.  Chairman. — Must  both  parents  have  been 
Protestants  ? — Yes. 

4194.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  return  the  interest  of 
£2,100  East  India  Stock  at  only  £18  10s.  1 Od.  ?— 
That  is  only  the  surplus  after  providing  for  an  annuity, 
— £100  a year  for  a life — subject  to  which  we  were  left 
the  fund. 

4195.  Of  course  you  took  the  contribution  from  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  subject  to  the 
trusts  of  their  charter  ? — That  is  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  and  my  Gover- 
nors, and  is  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4196.  What  is  the  Catechism  taught  in  your 
school  ? — The  Church  Catechism. 

4197.  In  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Charter  there  occurs 
this  passage : — 

“Also  the  said  masters  shall  duly  once  every  week,  on 
each  Lord's  Day,  catechiso  their  scholars,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  make  use  of  the  Catechism  set  out  by  the  late 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  James  Ussheiy  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.” 

That  is  not  the  Catechism  you  use  ?— No. 

4198.  Then  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  is  not 
carrying  out  their  trust,  as  regards  the  twenty  boys  in 
your  school? — Those  boys  must  conform  to  our  dis- 
cipline. 

4199.  Is  there  any  Dissenter  on  your  Board  of 
Governors  ? — There  is  one,  Mr.  Murland,  Chan-man  of 
the  Great  Northern  Bailway  Company. 

4200.  Is  he  a Presbyterian ?r— No;  a Unitarian. 

4201.  There  is  no  Presbyterian  on  the  Board  ?— I 
do  not  think  there  is. 
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4202.  -Is  there  is  any, Roto®  Catholic? — No. 

4203.  .Chairman. — The.  powers  of  the  Corporation 
were  handed  over  in  1840  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath? — Yes. 

4204.  In  the  Report  of  1857  it.  is  stated  : — 

■ “The  mismanagement  of -the  fuuds  of  this  endowment 
has  been  excessive,  and  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
was  so  imperfect,  that  the  very  large  losses,  which  have  been 
suffered,  long- escaped  detection.” 

Has  there  been  improvement  in  this  respect? — Yes ; I 
keep  the  books. 

4205.  Are  they  kept  by.  double  entry? — No,  not 
exactly  by  what  you  call  double  entry. 

4206.  Are  the  minutes  of  the  Board  read  in  the 
usual  way  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  ?— They  are. 

4207.  How  are  the  cheques  for  payments  signed  ? — 
The  accounts  are  gone  over  and  checked  by  the 
Accounts  Committee,  and  cheques  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn  for  the  signature  of  the  Board,  which  meets 
about  a fortnight  afterwards.  The  cheques  must  then 
be  signed  by  three  of  the  Governors  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

4208..  You  apparently  advertise  for  tenders? — Yes ; 
we  advertise  for  tenders .for  coals,  provisions,  clothing, 
and  boots. 

4209..  Is  there  any  work  done  in  the  house  ? — None, 
except  the  repairs  of  bedclothing,  linen,,  and  clothing. 

4210-.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  your  accounts  audited- 
yearly  ?— Yes.  They  were  formerly  audited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  but  shortly  before  I was  appointed 
it  was  suggested  that  an  auditor  outside  the  institution. 
altogether  should  be  employed,  and  Hr.  Plato  Oulton 
was  appointed. 

4211.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school  by  the 
Governors  ? — The  dooi-s  are  open  to  all  persons  who 
like  to  visit  the  place. 

4212.  Chairman. — How  are  the  repairs  of  the  pre- 
mises looked  after? — Anything  very  urgent  is  left  to  my 
discretion,  but  all  important  repairs  are  executed  only 
by.  direction  of  the  Committee,  who  always  advertise 
whenever  any  large  matter  is  to  be  done. 

4213.  .Have  you  a permanent  architect,  or  do  you 
employ  one  on  the  per-centage  system? — In  large 
matters  we  have  lately  employed  Mr.  Drew,  but  we 
have  made  no  regular  appointment. 

4214.  He  is  paid  five  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  ? 
—He  is. 

4215.  Who  are  the  agents  for  the  country  estates? — 
Mr;  John  White,  for  the  . Tipperary,  estate,  anil  Mr. 
Richard  Lee,  for  the  Mullingar  property, 

. 4216.:  Do  the  agents  !.  .come,  before  the  Board  to 
report?— No  ;.  they . account  with  me  rand  send  up 
vouchers  with  their  rentals.  - 

4217.  Was  Dr.  Kyle  in  the  habit  of  sending  you  a 
rental  of  tlie  Cappaloughlin  estate  ?-^He  always  sent 
me  the  account. 


Rev.  Thomas  Brownell 

4231.  Chairman.— You  are  chaplain  to  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  ?— I am  chaplain  and  head  master. 

: 4232,  What  are  y^gpr. duties-, educationally.? — I take 
my  share  in; the., general. education  of  -the.  establish- 
ment with  the  assistant  masters, , of  .whom  I have  two 
resident. 

. 4233.  What  is  your  salary  ?. — As  chaplain  and 
head  master,  I.  receive;  £200  a year-  and  apartments:  in 
the  hospital.  • 

4234.  As. chaplain  .you  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  rel  igious,  as  well  as  of  the  secular  instruction,  of  the 
hoys  ?.-t  Ves,f  and, In  have  twe  services  in  the  church 
every  Sunday:,  ■ - ■ 

4235.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  institution,  in 
the  way  of  discipline  ■?— I have  the  entire- charge. of  the 
discipline. 


4218.  Your  share  pf  that  property  is  one-fo.urthof 
the  net  proceeds  ? — Yes. 

4219.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in  your 
funded  property  since  the  report  of  the  Commission  in 
1857? — Llewellyn’s  bequest  amounted  to.  about .. 
£2,000.  There  is  also  £997  Government  stock,  the 
balance  of  Kenny’s  bequest,  which  is  mentioned  in  the. 
Report  of  1857.  Mr.  Fagan  gave  us  between  1857  . 
and  his  death  sums  amounting  to.  £1,100,  and  by  his 
will  he  left  us  £4,700. 

4220.  How  are  the  other  agents  paid? — They  get  . 
five  per  cent,  on  their  collections. 

4221.  Are  there  bailiffs  employed  on  the  .estates  ? — 
I do  not  think  so.  We  do  not  pay  them. 

4222.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  you  increased  the  rents, 
on  any  of  the  estates  lately  ? — The  Mullingar  cannot ; 
be  increased,  being  tithe  property.  The  Tipperary, 
rental  was  increased  £300,  and  will  not  bear  any 
further  increase.  The  Cappaloughlin  rental  does  not: 
show  whether  it  has  been  increased  or  not. 

4223.  Chairman. — The  report  of  1857  states  : — 

“ In  the  year  1836,  a portion  of  certain  premises  was 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets,  who  paid  for 
same,  according  to  the  valuation  of  a jury,  the  sum  of 
£663  13s.  I Od.  The  Governors  did  not  re-invest  this  sum 
in  the  purchase  of  land  or  otherwise,  but  applied  same  to  the  - 
discharge  of  current  liabilities  ” 

Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  done  now? — Nothing.  - 

4224.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  the  money  in  bank  on  de-  - 
posit  or  current:  account? — Current  account.  It  is 
lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors  of  the  King’s 
Hospital. 

4225.  Does  it  produce  anything? — No;  we  have., 
generally  only  sufficient  to  pay  our  quarterly  accounts- 
We  spend  in  one  quarter  what  we  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter. 

4226.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — I suppose  the  rents 
and  dividends  are  all  paid  into  the  bank? — Yes,  ex- 
cept that  I keep  a small  sum  for  current  expenditure 
in  the  house.  I have  to  pay  the  servants’  weekly 
money. 

4227.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  regular  that  you 
should  lodge  your  entire  receipts,  and  then  get  a cheque 
from  the  Governors,  say  for  £20,  to  be  applied  in; 
making  those  small  payments  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
It  is  very  simple  as  it  is. 

4228.  Mr.  Wilson. — Are  the  Tipperary  rents  paid 
annually  or  half-yearly  ? — Half-yearly. 

4229.  The  money  is  lodged  to  the  current  account  ■ 
of  the  Board,  and  on  that  there  is  no  interest,  allowed . 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ? — True. 

4230.  Do  you  get  the  allowance,  from  the  Erasmus  r 
Smithls  Board,  yearly  or  half-yearly  1 — Half-yearly.  I 
f u mi sh  them  with  an  account  imm ediately  after  the  25  th 
March  and  29th  September,  and  I generally  get:  the 
money  about  two  months  after.  It  is  lodged  in  the > 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  may  remain  unproductive  for- 
about-  a month,  being  used  to  pay  the  accounts  the 
following  quarter  day. 


Gibson,  a.b.,  examined. 

4236.  The  matron  is  under  you  directions  ?— Yes, 
under  my  supervision. 

4237.  Your  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  institu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

423S.  Are  the  boys  examined  by  you  with  a view, 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  a fair  amount  of  progress , 
made?— I take  a class  every,  day ; J.  also  examine 
every  week,  and  there  is  .a  general,  examination  -by' 
examiners  appointed  by  the  governors,  quite  distinct 
from  me,  every  midsummer.  These  examiners  were' 
appointed  before  my  time  ; they,  are — Dr.  Fiynn,  in 
secular  subjects ; Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  in  Scripture; 
Mr.  Lyne,  in  drawing  ; and  Mr.  Swift,  barrister-at- 
law,  in  shorthand.  The  Board  allow  £10  for  prizes,- 
and  I generally  give  seme  prizes  out  of  my  own. 
pocket  in  addition. 


Aftrtl  22',  isrtfi 

Mr.  Geo;  Reid 
Armstrong. 


Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Gibson,  a.b. 
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April 22,1879.  42  3 9.  Is  there  any  technical  or  industrial  training, 

iiev.  Thomas  giyen  in  the  school  ? — If  a boy  is  destined  by  his 
B.  Gibson,  a.b.  parents  for  any  particular  profession,  I turn  his  attention 
towards  that,  outside  the  school  work.  In  fact  I gene- 
rally have  classes  quite  independent  of  the  school  work. 

4240.  Willyousend  any  boys  upfor  the  Intermediate 
EducationExamination? — lam,  in  a measure, restricted 
for  two  reasons  : First,  the  boys,  who  leave  the  school, 
go  at  Christmas  and  midsummer,  and  those  who  leave 
at  Christmas  I will  not  get  the  credit  for,  so  that  I can 
only  send  up  those  leaving  at  midsummer.;  and 
secondly,  the  Act  precludes  free  scholars  from  getting 
exhibitions.  I think  I might  add  that  the  education 
rises  higher  than  Mr.  Armstrong  stated.  We  have 
classes  in  natural  and  experimental  science.  I teach 
natural  science  myself,  and  one  of  my  assistant  masters 
teaches  experimental  science. 

4241.  In  what  subjects  ? — The  assistant  master 
teaches  magnetism,  electricity,  light,  heat,  <fcc.  I teach 
botany, chemistry,  andzoology, besides  English  literature. 

4242.  Have  you  any  special  qualification  in  those 
subjects  ? — Yes  ; I am  a certificated  master,  in  some  of 
those  subjects,  from  South  Kensington.  I am  also  a gra- 
duate of  Trinity  College,  and  a double  first  honor  man. 

4243.  Is  there  any  competition  for  the  prizes  given 
by  South  Kensington  ? — The  assistant  master  obtained 
something  over  £30  last  year  for  results  fees  in  mathe- 
matics, and  he  expects  more  this  year,  and  something 
in  experimental  science  besides. 

4244.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  salaries  do  your 
assistant  masters  receive? — My  first  assistant  getsi:  100, 
and  he  also  receives  fees  for  those  boys  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  learn  Latin,  which,  of  course,  he  teaches 
outside  his  school-work,  and  for  which  he  charges  a 
fee  of  £4. 


4245.  Who  pays  that? — The  parents  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  not  provided  for  by  the  institution.  French  and 
drawing  are.  We  teach  the  extra  subjects  I have 
mentioned  in  the  evening,  outside  our  school  work 
save  English  literature,  which  I have  added  to  the 
regular  school  course. 

4246.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  are  aware  there  is  over 
£600  a year  received  by  your  Board  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board  ? — Yes. 

4247.  Have  you  ever  read  the  charterwhich  Erasmus 
Smith  obtained? — Yes. 

4248.  Your  governors  take  the  money  they  receive 
from  that  Board  subject  to  the  trusts  in  that  charter? 
— I suppose  so. 

4249.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  told  us  that  you  do  not 

use  Archbishop  Ussher’s  Catechism  in  the  school? I 

think  there  is  no  difference.  Archbishop  Ussher  was 
a Bishop  of  our  Church,  and  I do  not  think  we  differ 
from  his  Catechism  in  the  slightest  particular.  I have 
very  often  had  it  in  my  hand  when  catechising  the  boys. 

4250.  Are  the  twenty  boys,  sent  to  you  by  the  Eras- 
mus Smiths’  Board,  treated  in  every  respect,  as  to  their 
religious  education,  in  the  same  way  as  yourotlierpupils? 
— Exactly.  I may  mention  that  the  Governors  have 
raised  the  age  for  the  admission  of  boys  to  ten.  That 
change  will  take  effect  next  Christmas.  I thought  it 
was  impossible  for  three  of  us  to  teach  children  of  nine, 
and  also  boys  in  the  more  advanced  subjects.  We 
have  some  of  the  best  masters  in  town.  The  French 
teacher  is  head  master  of  a Military  Academy.  The 
Governors  have  extended  his  time  and  increased 
his  salary,  so  as  to  give  the  boys  more  instruction  in 
French.  Many  of  the  endowments  which  have  been 
mentioned  to  you,  Fagan’s  and  others,  were  left  by 
former  pupils  of  the  school. 


Mr.  William 
N.  Hancock, 
LL.D. 


Mr.  William  Neilson  Hancock,  ll.d.,  examined. 


4251.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  ? — I am. 

4252.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement? — I 
would  like  to  say  a word  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
ligious trust.  The  first  disability  in  Ireland  against 
Protestant  Dissenters  was  in  1667,  which  differs  from 
England,  where  the  disability  began  under  23rd  of 
Elizabeth,  1581.  The  endowment  of  the  Blue  Coat 
school  commenced  in  1669,  that  is  two  years  after  the 
disability.  It  was  then  a grant  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  which,  from  the  very  same  disability,  had  be- 
come strictly  Episcopalian.  Therefore,  this  particular 
trust,  from  the  very  commencement,  -was  exclusively 
Episcopalian,  and  has  continued  so  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  so  treated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  1840, 
because,  although  the  Chancellor  may  now  be  a Homan 
Catholic,  at  the  time  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
was  passed  he  could  only  be  a Protestant. 

4253.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation  ? — Erasmus  Smith’s  was 
earlier.  There  is  an  indenture,  dated  1st  December, 
1657,  made  during  the  Protectorate,  by  which  Erasmus 
Smith  conveyed  his  estates  to  found  five  grammar 
schools.  The  next  question  is  whether  we  are  bound 
by  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  trust  with  respect  to  the  boys 
we  take  from  them.  That  question  was,  most  prob- 
ably, very  carefully  considered ; because,  before  the 
Governors  took  the  twenty  boys  they  got  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Those  boys,  therefore,  are  taken  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  provides  that 
they  shall  be  educated  like  the  other  boys.  At  the 
time  that  Act  was  passed,  the  Blue  Coat  school  was 
an  exclusively  Episcopalian  endowment. 

4254.  Chairman. — The  Act  of  Parliament  modified 
the  charter? — Not  as  to  the  King’s  Hospital.  We 
are  not  bound  by  any  trust  prior  to  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
liient,  under  which  we  take  those  boys. 

4255.  Mr.  Wilson. — Can  you  tell  us  anything  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  deed  ? — It  bears  date  1st  December, 
1657,  and  was  made  during  the  Protectorate ; there- 
fore the  original  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  was 
before  the  disability  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 


4256.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — Erasmus  Smith  con- 
veyed those  lands  to  trustees  by  deed,  in  1657, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  original  arrange- 
ment under  that  deed  was  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  the  Puritan  Catechism.  He  then  came  to  look 
for  a charter  under  Charles  II.,  who  insisted  that  the 
Catechism  should  be  the  Church  of  England  Catechism, 
and  if  he  had  been  looking  for  a charter  under  James 

11.,  it  would  probably  have  been  another  Catechism  ? 
— Exactly. 

4257.  Mr.  Wilson. — Butthe  original  foundation  of 
the  Blue  Coat  school,  was,  you  believe,  Episcopalian  ? 
— I am  merely  pointing  out,  as  you  criticised  the 
Governors,  the  exact  way  the  thing  stands.  What- 
ever question  exists  about  Erasmus  Smiths  schools, 
it  does  not  affect  the  King’s  Hospital.  It  has  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  one  in  1723,  and  another  in  1840, 
under  which  the  Governors  act. 

4258.  Do  you  know  whether  the  indenture  of  1657 
was  made  to  Cromwellians  ? — It  was  made  during  the 
Protectorate.  Farther  than  that  I do  not  recollect. 

4259.  There  was  no  disability  on  Presbyterians  or 
Dissenters  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
schools  ? — That  is  so.  A remarkable  thing  is  that  in 
the  original  plan  of  1608  for  those  schools,  there  was  a 
system  of  religion  introduced,  but  the  words  which  did 
that  were  expressly  left  out  in  the  charter  of  Charles 

1.,  in  1627.  That  has  an  important  bearing.  I had 
occasion  to  look  into  it  after  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  of  1854-8  was  over,  and  it  is  upon  that 
view,  in  connexion  with  several  other  matters,  that 
the  officials  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  Mr. 
Quin  and  Dr.  Kyle,  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835,  declared  the 
Royal  schools  to  be  open,  without  religious  distinction. 

4260.  That  they  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination?  — The  exclusive  endowments 
began  with  the  disability  under  Charles  II.  Endow- 
ments prior  to  that  are  in  a different  position. 

[Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11  A.M.] 
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ELEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1879,  11  o'Ci-ock,  a.w. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.,  with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  James  A.  Bell,  m.a.,  examined.  Rev  James  A 

Bell,  m.a. 

4261.  Chairman. — You  were  head  master  of  of  years — which  I think  is  a very  serious  matter  for 

Banagher  school  ! — Yes,  for  eighteen  years — from  any  school.  Under  any  re-arrangement,  it  would  be 
1848  to  1867.  very  desirable  to  guard  against  such  a thing  occurring 

4262.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  in  the  future,  by  having  some  one  second  in  command 

jn  18571 — Yes.  to  carry  on  the  school  when  the  Head  Master  was 

4263.  When  you  gave  up  the  school  you  went  to  removed  by  death  or  otherwise. 

another  part  of  the  country! — Yes  ; I was  appointed  4272.  Was  there  not  a considerable  falling  off  in 
•by  the  Crown,  Rector  of  a parish  in  Westmeath ; but  the  numbers  before  you  gave  up  the  school  1 — The 
in  1872  I returned,  having  been  appointed  rector  of  lowest  number,  dating  from  the  time  the  school  was  in 
Rynagh,  which  is  the  parish  in  which  Banagher  is  full  order,  was  about  twenty-five,  including  day  boys, 
situated.  I have  been  acquainted  with  Banagher  all  Sometimes  I had  but  few  day  boys — occasionally  not 
my  life.  The  few  years  I was  away  caused  no  inter-  more  than  seven  or  eight.  Then  they  would  go  away, 
ruption  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  place.  and  there  would  be  a break  for  a few  years  until  other 

4264.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Joyce  boys  came.  The  greatest  number  of  day  boys  I ever 
as  to  the  number  of  boys,  the  children  of  Protestant  had  was  about  ten,  but  just  before  I gave  up  the 
parents,  residing  in  Banagher  and  the  immediate  school  there  was  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
neighbourhood  1 — It  was  in  consequence  of  the  report  numbers,  and  finally  there  was  no  boy  left  in  the 
of  Mi-.  J oyce’s  evidence  which  appeared  in  the  news-  school. 

papers,  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  apply  to  the  4273.  How  long  did  that  continue! — It  was  from  the 
Commissioners  to  be  heard  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Joyce  interval  between  my  appointment  to  the  parish  of 
made  a mistake — I am  sure  most  unintentionally — Ballymore,  in  the  county  Westmeath,  and  my  resig- 
as  to  the  number  of  Protestant  boys  in  the  neigh-  nation  of  the  school.  I was  appointed  under  peculiar 
bourhood.  circumstances  to  the  parish  of  Ballymore  on  the  4th  of 

4265.  Here  is  his  evidence  on  the  point : — August,  1875,  and  had  made  every  arrangement  to 

“ Have  you  had  Protestant  boys  there? — Yes;  but  I have  resign  the  school  at  the  following  Christmas,  but  aftei’ 

none  at  present.  There  are  none  in  the  town  at  present  I had  made  all  my  preparations,  and  the  school  had 
that  I know  of.  I had  three  of  the  nephews  of  Rev.  Mr.  broken  up,  I received  a letter  from  the  Castle,  informing 
Bell,  the  former  master ; but  I had  not  liis  own  son  ” ? — me  that  there  was  a difficulty  in  reference  to  the  parish, 

In  consequence  of  that  statement,  I begged  to  be  as  it  was  under  sequestration.  I was  told  it  would  be 
permitted  to  appear  here  to-day.  As  to  the  number  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  settle  the 
of  Protestant  boys,  I have  prepared  a,  list,  which  matter.  I had  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  remain  at 
shows  that  we  have  nineteen  Protestant  boys  in  Banagher,  but  the  people  knowing  that  I was  about  to 
Banagher  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  I do  not  leave  did  not  send  their  children  to  my  school.  More 
mean  to  say,  if  the  school  were  such  as  to  give  satis-  than  a year  passed  away  before  the  matter  was  settled, 
faction,  all  the  boys  would  be  sent  there.  I do  not  and  during  that  time  I had  no  pupils  in  Banagher 
know  the  minds  of  the  parents.  I wish  to  distin-  school — not  that  I evei‘  refused  them — but  under  the 
guish  between  those  who  are  gentry  and  those  who  circumstances  none  were  sent  to  me. 
are  of  the.  class  that  attend  Mr.  Joyce’s  school  at  4274.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  your  wish  that 
present.  One  of  the  Protestant  boys  is  at  Eton,  and  this  state  of  suspense  occurred! — Not  at  all.  It  was 
another  (my  nephew)  at  Wellington  College.  Major  a very  serious  source  of  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
Armstrong  has  two  boys  at  home ; two  other  boys,  who  me,  as  I had  to  drive  twenty-four  mules  to  Ballymore 
were  formerly  at  Cuba  school,  are  now  at  Athlone  every  Sunday  to  do  the  duty  there,  and  return  after- 
school; others  are  educated  at  home  ; and  some  of  them  wards.  I resigned  the  school  at  the  close  of  1866, 
are  attending  my  national  school.  and  left  the  place  in  January,  1867  ; but  a further 

4266.  The  boys  there  are  hardly  of  the  class  who  question  arose  whether  the  Incumbent  of  Ballymore 

would  go  to  Cuba  school,  unless  taken  as  free  boys ! — was  Rector  or  perpetual  Curate.  I had  an  interview 
They  belong  to  a class  for  whom,  I think,  that  school  with  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  of 
was  not  intended,  but  they  are  precisely  of  the  class  the  day  on  that  subject,  and  they  said  that  in  a few 
that  have  been  attending  it  lately.  weeks  they  would  have  the  whole  matter  settled.  I 

4267.  That  is,  more  of  the  commercial  class  than  of  gave  in  my  resignation  of  the  school,  and  to  my 
the  higher  class  who  would  seek  a classical  educa-  astonishment  I found  that  I was  without  house  or 
tioni — The  higher  class  that  would  seek  a classical  home. 

education  do  not  attend  the  school  at  present.  I 4275.  As  to  the  first  point,  have  you  any  further 
should  never  have  thought  of  including  in  my  list  evidence ! — I did  not  include  in  my  list  any  boys  who 
the  boys  who  now  attend  the  National  School,  except  had  gone  back  again  from  Cuba  House  to  the  National 
that  they  are  exactly  the  class  that  have  been  attending  school.  Many  of  those  boys  are  growing  up,  and  it 
the  school  since  1874.  will  be  necessary  for  me  shortly  to  remove  them  from 

4268.  That  is  the  class  that  derive  most  advantage  my  school,  because  it  is  a mixed  school,  and  under  a 
from  the  Model  National  school  1 — Yes,  but  they  are  schoolmistress. 

too  far  away  to  attend  the  Model  School,  which  is  five  4276.  Are  they  all  Protestants! — Yes. 

miles  ofl.  4277.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  of  the  same 

4269.  In  your  time,  after  1 858,  what  number  of  boys  class  go  to  another  National  school  1 — There  has  been  a 
had  you  in  the  school!—' The  largest  number  of  boarders  large  falling  off  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 

I had  was  thirty-three.  Mr.  Joyce  gave  evidence  that  his  highest  number  had 

4270.  Do  you  remember  about  what  date  that  been  forty-one  boys,  but  that  they  declined.  He  had 

was! — About  1853.  a flourishing  school,  not,  however,  of  the  class  which 

4271.  At  various  times  in  former  years  the  school  ought  to  be  there,  but  of  another  class,  and  his  school 
was  either  shut  up  or  had  no  pupils  1— Yes ; it  is  an  was  extremely  useful. 

unfortunate  thing  that  in  the  interregnum  between  4278.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  other  class!— 
the  departure  of  one  master  and  the  appointment  of  The  class  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  people  of  that  kind, 
another  there  has  invariably  been  a break — sometimes  I do  not  object  to  them,  but  they  were  of  a different 
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class  to  tliose  who  used  to  attend  the  school.  In  fact, 
those  who  attend  the  school  now  are  more  of  the  class 
who  go  to  the  National  schools  I must  say  I was 
not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  school; 
although  I have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Joyce  was 
of  great  use  in  encouraging  education  in  the  town  of 
Banagher,  by  getting  together  a class  of  boys  and  giving 
a better  education  than  they  were  receiving  in  the 
National  schools.  For  instance,  I saw  two  lads  walking 
together,  .one  of  whom  I knew  to  be  in  receipt  of  wages 
at  only  3s.  a week.  Their  conversation  was  on  the 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  them  at  a competitive 
examination  which  they  had  attended. 

4279.  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
failure  ot  the  Banagher  school  ? — I attribute  it  to  the 
.mismanagement,  or  rather  to  the  torpidity  of  the  Clare- 
'street  Commissioners. 

4280.  What  should  they  have  done? — They  should 
have  looked  after  the  estate,  taken  care  that  the  land 
was  let  at  its  proper  value,  and  that  the  school  had  the 
full  advantage-  of  the  rents : and  I think  they  are 
.sadly  behindhand  in  not  having  any  inspector,  and 
.in  many  other  respects  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  a torpid 
.body.  Their  principle  was  to  leave  the  master  to  liim- 
,self.  They  gave,  him  no  assistance. 

4281.  He  got,  his  salary  whether  the  house  was 
full  or  empty,  irrespective  of  success  or  failure  ?— Yes  ; 
.he  held  his  appointment  by  letters  patent  during  good 
behaviour,  but  the  Commissioners  did  nothing  to  assist 
or  aid  him  to  obtain  success,  but  if  the  master  suc- 
ceeded, they  were  ready  at  any  time  to  help  him.  I 
•speak  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  what 
I heard  of  the  other  Royal  schools.  They  gave  me  no 
assistance  while  I was  straggling. 

4282.  The  repairs  were  executed,  for  you  ? — I never 
.experienced  any,  difficulty  as  to  the  repairs.  I reported 
that  such  and  such  a thing  should  be  done,  or  ratherl 
did  what  was  necessary.  They  knew  I would  not  do 
anything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  There 
never  was  so  little  spent.. as  during  the.  eighteen  years 
I was  master  of  the  school,  and  the  premises  were  kept 
in  good  order. 

4283.  I see  the  estates  are  returned,  in  the  report  of 
. 1857,  to  be  of  the  net  value  of  £191  per  annum  ?— Yes. 

4284.  Now  it  produces  £179? — Yes;  I have  in 
my  possession  the  valuation  of  the  school  lands  in 
1817,  when  it  was  £307  9s..  S,d.  per  annum.  That 
.valuation  contains  the  acreage  and  the  names  of  the 
.tenants.  I found  the  document  among  my  father’s 
papers.  He  was  head  master  of  the  school  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  There  is  a copy  of  the  Down  survey 
attached  to  it,  and  also  a letter.  The  school  was  so 
valuable,  at  that  time,  that  my  father  paid  Dr.  Morris 
£1,000  for  the  appointment,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the 
school.  I have  also  his  books,  which  show  what  rents 
he  actually  received. 

4285.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— -To  whom  did  he  pay 
the  £1,000  ? — To  Dr.  Morris,  his  . predecessor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  He  was  appointed  by 
.Letters  Patent. 

4286.  Chairman. — W as  th  e practice  of  pu  rch  nsin  g the 
schools  .common  in  those  days  1—1  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  commonly  done, but  I knowitwas  theSecfetary  of 
the  Commissioners  who  suggested  it,  and  it  was  through 
him  the  arrangement  was  carried  out.  At  that  time 
the  master  of  a Royal  .school  held  the  estate  just  oh 
the  same  terms  as  the  rector  of  the  parish  held  his  glebe 
lands. 

4287.  That  is  not  clear  proof  that  the -rental,  has 
declined  more  than  perhaps  it  should,  because  the 
valuations  in  . those-  days  :seem  to  have  been  higher 
on  all  the  estates  ? — I can -go  a step  further,  and 
show  what  was.  received  by  my -father.  In  1825,- 
in  his  own.  handwriting,  the  rental  of  the  school  estate 
is  r^From, tipper  apd  Lower  Derry,  £128  9s.  lljd; 
from  Ballinacurry,  £92  12s..9ri;  and  from  Boolaiiarrig,' 
£50  ; total,  £2712s.  8|d  ; and  bog,  let  for  £7  13s.  id., 
making  £278, 16s.  0§d.  . That .was  his  rental.  I find 
‘l.ft.vWairiSj.that  when:tiigJchange,'was  made,  and  he  be- 
came the  agent,  instead  bfihe  owner  of  the-  estate,  that 


his  receipts  were  £256  14s.  6d.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in  the -rent,  and  l 
mainffiin,' 'moreover,'  that  the  ■present'  rents  do  not 
fully  represent  .the  value  of  the  estate  at  all.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I was  master  of  the  school,  I had 
some  conversation"  with:  Bishop  Stopford,  Bishopof 
Meath,  and  a-n  ex-offiaio  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  that  conversation  he  made 
'some  move  About  the  rents.  The  Commissioners  took 
some  steps  to  raise. the  rents,-:but  a petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  .Sir  Pati'ick  O’Brien,  member 
for  the  county.  The  result  Vas  that  the  Clare-street 
Commissioners,  who  were  a ." very  timid  body,- frightened 
by  a letter  in  the  newspapers,  and  startled - but  of 
their  wits  by  a motion  in  Parliament,  gave  up  their 
intention.  Subsequently  I myself  made  a move 
in  the  matter.  I felt  that  the  interests  of  the  school 
were  injured.  I applied  for  information  as  to  the 
rental,  and  the  agent  to  whom  ihy  application  was 
openly  made,  said  he  had  received  strict  orders 
from  the  Commissioners  not  to  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  When  I applied  to  Mr. 
Kyle  I said  my  object  was  a perfectly  legitimate  one. 
He  replied  <(  I perfectly  understand  your  object,  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  help  you  in  it.”  I would  suggest 
that  the  valuation  of  the  estate  should  be  looked  into, 
for  unquestionably  it  is  worth  more,  and  consequently 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  established 
are  losing  that  benefit  for  the  advantage  of  the  ten- 
ants. The  sooner  the  estates  are  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  the  better. 

4288.  Is  there  any  feeling,  in  the  country,  that  the 
school  estates  should  be  dealt  with  more  liberally 
than  the  estates  of  private  individuals  ?- — I think  the 
feeling  in  Banagher  is  that  the  school  estate  has  never 
been  properly  dealt  with.  .1  often  beard  the  matter 
spoken  of  by  parties  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it, 
and  .1  do  not  see  why  the  tenants,  if  they  get  a fail- 
interest  in  their  lands,  should  have  them  so  much 
cheaper  than  your  lordship’s  tenants.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  rents  were  reduced  in  former  years,  and 
have  never  been  raised  since.  But  I may  not  be 
correct. 

4289.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Mr.  Owenistheagent? 
— Yes. 

4290.  His  . evidence  is  that  the  valuation  of  the 
Banagher  school  property  is  £1 80  a year  ?— Yes. 

4291.  You  remember  the  property  for  many  years'? 
— Yes;  that  is,,  I remember  when  it  was  in  my 
father’s  hands.  He  died  in  1839. 

4292.  Were  there  many  tenants  living  on  it  then? 
— My  recollection  is  that  the  number  of  tenants  was 
considerably  reduced,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  had 
been  previously. 

4293.  Has  the  number  of  tenants  been  reduced 
since  .1839  ?— I do.  not  know,  but  I think  so,  for  I 
have  seen  a rental  with  only  nine  names  on  it. 

4294.  About  how  many  were  there  in  '1839  ?—I 
cannot  say,  I was  only  personally  acquainted  with 
four,  but  I think  they  were  the  representatives  of  a 
considerable  number. 

4295.  Prior  to  1839,  the  lands  were  let  in  small 
holdings  ?—^Yes,  that  is  quite  clear. 

4296..  Small  holdings,  as  a rule,  pay  higher  rents 
than  lairger  ones,  therefore,  it  is  very  likely  "with  a 
large  number’  of  small  tenants  the  rental  would  be 
higher  than  with  a small  number  of  large  tenants?— 
Yes.  

4297.  The  list  which  yOu  prepared  shows  that  certain 
persons,  such  hs  ‘shopkeeper,’  ‘farmer,’  ‘builder!’  ‘land- 
steward,’  ‘ gardener,’  ‘ pensioner,’  ‘ coachman,’  and 
‘plumber,’  have  sons ; do  these  boys  attend  any  school 
at  all  ? — Yes,  most  of  them  go  to’  my  National  'school 

4298.  Why- do  not  they  attend  the  Royal  school  ?— 

Some  of  them  are  more  fitted  to  go  to  my.  National 
school.  • ...  ■ - - • 

4299/  I understood  you  tb  say  that  a large  number 
of  boys  of  tho  shopkeeper  ami  farmer  class  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  B^'agheri.  hhydbeeii  dt  Cuba 
school;  why  is  it  that  tire  Protestant  boys  of. the  same 
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answer  if  I gave  fou  the  reason  why  I didnotsend  my.  liament ; but  his  successor  Wll„uot...have  .them. 


■>—  , , -r,  -ri  , i i 4313  ’ There  is  no  rule  by  which  the  successor  to 

187*.  thi,  JMJW  $ 

the  Established  Church,  whereas  the.  other  was  only  a 
titular  bishop. 

4314.  A distinction  in.  which  some  people  hardly 
see  a difference  1— I complain  of  tlie  advertisement 
which  Mr.  Joyce  published,  and  I say  the  Clare-street 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  interfered  in  such  a 
matter. 

4315.  I presume  there  was  no  interference  with  the 


ment  appeared  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal : — 

“ Banagher  Eoyal  school,  King’s  County.  This  school 
will  be  . opened  early  in  March,  with  a staff  of  eminent 
masters,  and  under  Roman  Catholic  management.  1.  it. 
Joyce,  B.A.,  Senior  Scholar,  Natural  History,  Head 
Master,  late  of  St.  Francis’  Academy,  Clonmel.’ 

4301.  Did  that  advertisement  prevent  you  from 
sending  your  son  to  the  school  ? — It  weighed  with^me, 


but  my  son  was  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  there  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  who  used  to 
at  that  time.  That  advertisement  created  great  attend  your  school?— None  whatever;  I was  never 
astonishment,  and  no  little  irritation,  amongst  all  the  -without  Roman  Catholic  pupils  either  boarders  or  day 
Protestants  of  Banagher.  boys. 

4302.  Why  ? — Because,  for  250  years  previously,  4316.  You  did  not  compel  them  to  attend  any  part 

there  had  never  been  a Roman  Catholic  master.  0f  the  religious  instruction?  — Most  certainly  not ; 

The  master  had  always  been  a Protestant,  though  ^ j took  care  that  they  attended  their  own  religious 
the  school  was  open  to  all  classes ; and  we  thought  duties,  and,  therefore,  I felt  the  more  aggrieved  that 
it  a very  remarkable  thing  that,  without  an  Act  of  j0yCe  should  consider  that  the  presence  of  a Pro- 

Parliament,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  suddenly  testant  in  the  house  would  upset  everything, 
transfer  the  school  from  Protestant  to  Roman  Catholic  4317.  The  schools  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
masters.  _ _ both  religions  ? — Of  all  classes,  and  I am  here  to-day  to 

4303.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  an  objection  c]aim  for  the  Protestants  a share  in  the  benefit  of  that 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  parents,  in  Banagher,  to  send-  endowment,  from  which  we  are  virtually  excluded  at 
ing  their  sons  to  a school  which  had  been  placed,  by  present. 

the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  a Roman  Catholic  master  ? 43 1 8.  Do  you  regard  yourselves  as  excluded  because 

No.  Neither  I myself,  nor  any  of  the  other  Pro-  Dr.  c0nrov  was  named  in  the  advertisement  as  patron  ? 

testant  parents,  would  have  objected  to  place  our  — Yes,  because  I know,  and  it  has  appeared  in  evi- 
children  under  a Roman  Catholic  master ; but  we  did  dence  before  this  Commission,  what  that  patronage 
object,  because  we  found  that  Mr.  Joyce  had  placed  means.  It  means  that  Dr.  Conroy  has  interfered  in 
this  public  school — endowed  with  a public  grant — the  education  given,  and  in  the  books  prescribed. 


under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Conroy  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese ; and  thus  turned  what 
had  been  a public  school,  open  to  all  classes,  into  a 
denominational  Roman  Catholic  school. 


4319.  Dr.  Conroy,  so  far  as  any  evidence  before  us 
goes,  has  not  made  any  protest  against  the  presence  of 
Protestant  boys  in  the  school  ? — But  his  letter,  which 
was  produced  [vide  page  38],  shows  that  what  I 


4304.  Were  you  ever  in  Armagh  ? — No,  I have  not  anticipated  was  verified  in  fact— that,  inasmuch  as  this 

been  there.  school  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Conroy, 

4305.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a Royal  school  t]ie  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

there,  of  the  same  origin  and  foundation  as  Banagher  ? Priests,  they  would  interfere  in  the  education.  I anti- 

— Precisely  so.  cipated  that,  and  my  anticipations  have  been  realized. 

4306.  Are  you  aware  that  the  master  of  that  school  4320.  Does  it  not  appear  from  Dr.  Conroy’s  letter 
was  actually  appointed  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop  that  his  patronage  of  the  school  was  rather  created  by 

of  Armagh  ? I am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  so  was  Mr.  Joyce  than  sought  for  and  accepted  by  him  ? — I 

the  master  of  the  Dungannon  school,  too;  and  I think  it  think  the  bishop’s  letter  entirely  bears  out  the  inter- 
was  a natural  arrangement,  when  there  was  an  Estab-  pretation  which  I,  from  the  beginning,  put  upon  Mr. 
lished  Church,  that  the  masters  of  these  public  schools  Joyce’s  advertisement— that  there  was  an  attempt 
should  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  But  when,  made  by  him  to  impress  a Roman  Catholic  character 
on  the  ground  of  religious  equality,  a Roman  Catholic  upon  the  school,  whereas  the  attempt  ought  to  have 
was  appointed  to  a Royal  school,  we  felt  aggrieved  been  the  reverse,  to  make  it  undenominational.  The 

that  it  should  be  converted  into  a denominational  bishop  took  the  same  view,  precisely,  as  I did,  and  I 

school : moreover,  we  thought  that  it  was  an  illegal  read  his  letter  for  that  reason  with  great  satisfaction, 
appointment.  I think  Mr.  Joyce  made  a mistake,  and  I submit  that 

4307.  You  are  aware  now  that  it  was  not  an  illegal  the  Clare-street  Board  made  a still  greater  mistake, 
appointment  ? — I am  not ; for  this  reason — the  select  when  their  attention  was  called  to  it,  that  they  did  not 
vestry  of  the  parish  of  Rynagh  addressed  a memorial  interfere.  The  Protestants  of  Banagher  live  on  very 
to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  friendly  terms  with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours, 


the  subject ; and  the  answer  was,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  not  move  in  the  matter,  as  the  law 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  doubtful  legality. 

4308.  You  refer  to  this  as  a purely  denominational 
school  ? — It  is  so  now. 

4309.  But  formerly  was  it  undenominational? — 
Surely. 


and  I am  sure  we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  send 
our  children  to  the  school,  if  this  attempt  had  not 
been  made  to  give  a Roman  Catholic  character  to  it. 

4321.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  no  more  feeling 
than  you  think  would  be  justifiable  in  a Roman  Catho- 
lic parent  under  similar  circumstances  ?— Precisely  so ; 
but  we  are  placed  at  a greater  disadvantage  now  than 


4310.  Do  you  think  it  consistent  with  an  unde-  Roman  Catholics  were  formerly, 

nominational  school  that  there  should  be.a  strict  rule  4322.  Why? — Because  no  Protestant  bishop  ever 
that  the  master  should  be  a Protestant  ? — -I  think  interfered  with  me.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  a 
that  it  was  a very  natural  rule  while  there  was  a State  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  a 
Church.  visitor ; but  he  never  asked  me  what  college  I was 

4311.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Archbishop  of  training  boys  for,  or  what  school  books  I used.  Recently 

Armagh  still  has  and  exercises  the  rights  of  a visitor  a priest,  who  had  been  a boarder  of  mine,  called  upon 
over  Armagh  School? — Yes,  and  with  perfect  pro-  me,  and  expressed  his  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
priety,  as  he  is  a Commissioner  of  Education.  school ; and  I took  the  opportunity  of  saying  “ I 

4312.  Has  not  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Ar-  hope,  when  thinking  over  matters,  you  will^say  you 
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were  treated  with  lairness  1”  He  replied,  “ With  per- 
fect fairness.”  1 

4323.  From  your  experience,  both  as  a schoolmaster 
and  also  as  a clergyman,  of  the  social  wants  of  the 
farmer  and  shopkeeper  classes,  you  do  not  think  that 
mere  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  them  l— 
Certainly  not ; and  both  in  my  father’s  time  and  in 
my  own,  whenever  a promising  boy,  no  matter  who 
he  was,  was  found,  a free  education  was  open  to  him 
in  the  school ; and  as  to  those  who  can  pay  for  a suit- 
able intermediate  education,  I think  it  is  very  desir- 
able they  should  have  ample  opportunities  of  obtaining 
it.  There  is  another  point  which  I should  like  to 
mention,  I think  this  school,  at  present,  is  apparently 
confined  to  one  class. 

4324.  To  which  class?— To  an  humbler  class  than 
that  which  formerly  attended  it.  For  instance,  if  I 
sent  my  son  there,  he  would  not  have  any  boys  of  his 
own  rank  to  associate  with.  I do  not  object  to  a 
mixed  school ; on  the  contrary,  I would  like  to  see  all 
classes  educated  together. 

4325.  You  say  that  it  is  confined  to  the  lower 
middle  class  ? — Yes.  It  was  reduced  to  the  level  of 
and  competed  -with,  the  National  school,  from  which 
it  took  away  boys  ; and  now  the  National  school  has 
taken  away  boys  from  it. 

4326.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  portion  of  the  middle 
classes,  for  whom  the  school  was  intended,  do  not  -o 
there  ? — They  do  not. 

4327.  Do  you  think  Banagher  is  a good  place  for 
the  school  at  all? — I do,  but  that  was  not  always  mv 
opinion.  I think  the  master  of  the  school  will  always 

. in  /avour  a move,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
will  view  it  from  a school  point  of  view ; I think  that 
any  large  town,  having  a considerable  population,  can 
provide  for  its  own  educational  wants,  but  a small 
place  like  Banagher  requires  an  endowment.  If  the 
school  were  removed  from  Banagher  many  persons 
would  be  subject  to  great  inconvenience. 

4328.  You  think  the  school  is  wanted  there  1— We 
want  it  very  badly. 

4329.  What  do  you  think  are  the  prospects  of 
a school  there  now  ?— The  school  is  interfered  with 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  first  things  that  affected 
it  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  passenger  steamers 
on  the  Shannon.  The  school  was  formerly  recruited 
with  pupils  from  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  when 
I arhament  allowed  the  two  great  railway  companies 
to  divert  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  Shamion  it 
injured  the  school.  In  the  second  place,  Ennis  and 
Tipperary  schools  took  away  a good  many  boys. 
Though  there  never  could  be  a large  day  school  at 
Banagher,  there  might  be,  as  there  was  before,  a large 
boarding  school.  That  would,  however,  require  an 
endowment  such  as  other  schools  have,  and  exhibitions 
would  be  necessary  to  attract  boys. 

4330.  Chairman.— On  the  assumption  that  the 
school  was  to  be  denominational,  which  do  you  consider 
it  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  pupils,  as  a Pro- 


7 . uu  auuraet  pupils,  as  a 

testant  or  a Homan  Catholic  school,  bavin"  regard 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  denominations  in  the 
neighbourhood?— There  are  far  more  Roman  Catholics 
than  Protestants. 

. 4133.1-  Of  the  class  for  whom  the  school  was  in- 
tended?— There  is  a question— for  what  class  was  it 
intended  ? 

4332  Say  the  commercial  class  1— Tlrey  are  chiefly 
Roman  Catholic  m Banaghei  J 

4333.  You  spoke  of  having  formerly  had  an  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  school.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  attempts  to  move  it.  This 
is  the  minute  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  on 


the  3rd  March,  1854  : 

“ Read  letters  from  Mr.  Bell  master,  of  Banagher  IW  , 
school,  urgmg  very  strongly  on  the  Board  the  advLa<-etW 

would  anse  .f,  on  the  exp.ration  of  the  present  lease  ° h 

the  school  should  be  removed  to  Parsonstown,  where  a hoi,.' 
could  be  procured  from  Lord  Rosse  at  a much  m 
moderate  rent_ (ban  Cub,  House,  and  poimL*  =L"™ 
vantage  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  arise  front  the  remo rat' 
°,h“  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  siS 

m lcplj  that  Ins  lordship  was  not  prepared  to  oppose  th°o 

of  the  Board  to  order  such  removal.  Th0  secretary  SS 
that  on  a former  occasion  this  subject  of  the  removal h,» 
been  under  discussion,  the  Solicitors  being  present 
that  they  also  were  doubtful  0f  the  authority  Vf  X 5X"i 
to  comply  With  Mr.  Bell's  application.  T/e  ma  t bS 
much  discussed,  and  reference  being  made  to  thl  „ 
of  .lie  Charter,  the  Commissioners  wfre  of  opinion Ihlt  H $ 
school  must  be  held  at  or  near  Banagher.  Ordered-T^ 
Mr.  Bell  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  fed 
themselves  empowered  to  remove  the  school  to  Parsonstown 
B?J‘  can  bring  forward  any  222R 
the  matter.”  “ge  °PIm°n’  ^ B°ard  wil1  reconsid» 
At  that  time  you  thought  the  locality  had  somethin- 
to  do  with  the  indifferent  success  of  the  school?^ 
Yes,  there  were  only  two  day  pupils  at  the  school 
then,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a master,  when  there 
is  only  a small  endowment— say  £100  a year— to  keen 
a school  in  an  efficient  condition,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  a considerable  number  of  day  boys  to  supply  the 
place  of  an  endowment.  Ll  J 

4334.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  in 

favour  of  the  change  if  they  had  the  power  to  make 
Sitae’  ™ » 8”»‘  of  deray  ah 

4335.  There  is  a further  entry  on  the  subject  in  the 
^th’TsCS*—  °Iare'street  Commissioners,  dated  July 

“Read  letters  from  Rev.  J.  A.  Bell,  master  of  Banagher 

Sn-W  ( /r°m  the  Bord  Bish°P  Meath  recom- 
T dT‘"S)’  forwarding  a resolution  of  the  governing  body  of 

SrmJnn  vlT”*  C??^e  at  Eallinasl°e.  stating  V 
the  Cnmm'i  "?1  167  "-ould,  ha'ld  over  that  establishment  to 
the  Commissioners  as  a school.  Dr.  Bell  prayed  that  the 

BanaS0^Vall:  '''fh0uldAmOVC  the  Ro^'aI  scl">ol  of 
IIouso  Tm  — fDd  ?ndeavour  to  set  the  Cuba 

Win- LP  iT'  a?,d  v?r,ous  sports  and  documents 
2 becn  ,eferr.e,d  ‘0 : Resolved — That  the  Commissioners 
,wfltb  tb<r  Prf)'cr  of  Mr.  Bell’s  memorial  and 
inovc  the  school  to  BaUmasloe,  the  Charter,  &c.,  fixin-  the 
locality  for  the  Royal  school  of  Banagher.”  ° 

Ttoe  seem  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point?— At  that  time,  the  town  was  in  a state  of 
great  decay.  These  letteis  from  me  were  the  result 
of  a great  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  and  others.  I cannot  say  that  I was  the 
pnme  mover  in  the  matter;  but  the  school  was  of 
veiy  little  use  in  Banagher  then,  and  it  would  have 
been  of  much  more  good  at  Parsonstown,  or  Ballina- 
sloe.  ’ 

q.4336;,  tHaS  n°,t  a Sreat  change  taken  place t- 
bmee  that  period,  the  town  has  altered  in  its 
cncumstances,  and  is  improving;  and  there  is  a 
number  of  b°ys  to  receive  education. 

• in  l r :hei'e  Z™  aIso  a memorial  from  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Parsonstown,  praying  that  the  Royal 
school  of  Banagher  should  be  removed  there ; and  the 
answer  of  the  Commissioners  was,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  remove  the  school  from  the  locality  fixed  by 
the  Cnarter?— Just  so.  J J 

4338.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
separate  report  in  1858,  recommended  that  the  school 
s iould  be  removed,  and  the  endowment  applied  else- 
where?—Yes.  He  recommended  its  removal  to 
Limerick. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m.] 
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TWELFTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  APRIL  25,  1879  ; 11  o’Clock,  a.m.  •^25,1879. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  Richard  O’Shaughnessy, 

Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq 
LL.D.,  Secretary.  u 

Mr.  William  John  Valentine,  m.a.,  examined.  Mr.  William 

4339.  Chairman.— -You  are  one  of  the  masters  at  to  understand,  and  postponed  for  a long  time  complet- 

P°r^  Royal  school  ? Yes.  ing  his  part  of  the  work.  I wrote  frequently  urging 

4340.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?  him  to  complete  the  business  : but  down  to  the  month 

—Rather  more  than  three  years.  of  May  auer  my  appointment,  the  matter  was  still 

4341.  Before  that  you  were  head  master  of  the  unsettled.  I received  this  letter  from  the  Bishop 

Diocesan  school  at  Waterford  1— Yes.  dated  22nd  May,  1863  : 

4342.  When  did  you  leave  that? — In  January,  « ti  _ 

1870  hIRi — 1 have  this  morning  received  an  answer  from  Dr. 

.o',,  , , , , , Gayer,  in  which  he  says  that  ‘Mr.  W.  J.  Valentine  is  locally 

4343.  Was  that  school  shut  up  after  you  left  t— No  ; appointed  to  the  Diocesan  school  in  Waterford,  and  is  in  my 
tft®  o?,°,,^aS  contmued>  ^ Still  m operation.  opinion  entitled  to  whatever  salaries  the  Diocesan  school- 

4344  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  ? — I was  masters  of  those  several  dioceses  were  previously  entitled  to, 
unable  to  make  a comfortable  living  out  of  it,  and  I an<l  no  more,  nor  do  I sec  that  you  have  anything  to  do  in 


considered  my  present  appointment  more  secure  and 
better  in  a pecuniary  way, 

4345.  What  was  your  income  there?— £175  per 
annum. 

4346.  Have  you  that  annuity  at  present?— No;  I 
compounded,  and  the  commutation  money  was  divided. 
Two-thirds  of  it  was  given  to  me  personally,  and  the 
other  one-third  to  the  Church  Commissioners. 

4347.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College? — I am.  I took  my 
degree  in  1857. 


4348.  You  graduated  in  honours? — I was  first 
gold  medallist  in  classics. 

4349.  Were  you  a scholar? — Yes. 

4350.  In  what  year  did  you  get  scholarship  %— In 
my  senior  freshman  year. 


intment° more  secure  and  tlie  "latter  but  pay  him  the  amount  to  which  you  are  liable 
as  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly.  The  Ecclesiastical  C.'om- 

come  there? Cl 75  nor  piss>°r.ers, of  course,  pay  for  Waterford  and  Lismorc.’  This 

P is  all  the  information  I have  received  and  am  able  to  give 

lity  at  present?— No  ; I ^ “ I remain,  faithfully  yours, 

ation  money  was  divided.  ,,'r.  „ n . 

• S'  — *k«  « W.  J.  Valentine,  Esq.’-  *“  ** 

i Commissioners. 

zGibbon. — You  are  a 4357.  By  whom  had  you  been  appointed  ? — By  the 
' ? — I am.  I took  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Carlisle. 

4358.  Had  there  been  no  Diocesan  school  there  l 

honours  ? — I was  first  There  had  been  neither  school  nor  school-house. 

4359.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  a house  yourself? 

1— Yes.  — I was. 


4360.  How  did  it  come  about,  that  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  when  no  Diocesan  school  existed  there 


4351.  Had  you  any  experience  in  teaching  before  before?— A public  meeting  of  Protestants  had  been  held 

you  got  your  degree  ?— I had  been  teaching  since  I in  Waterford,  in  October,  1862,  to  supply  a want  left  by 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  I began  to  teach  in  a the  Rev.  William  Price,  the  master  of  the  Endowed 
private  school  established  in  Derry  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  school,  who  had  then  recently  died  after  a lino-erimr 
bteele,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Raphoe  Royal  illness  ® 8 

school.  I was  with  him  for  two  or  three  months  at  4361.  Was  it  at  that  meeting  that  the  establish- 

Haplioe.  1 was  again  with  him  m charge  of  the  head  ment  of  the  Diocesan  school  was  suggested? It  must 

class  at  Portora  as  locum  tenens  for  twelve  months,  have  been  considered  before  that,  as  the  newspaper  re 
and  after  I took  my  degree  I went  down  and  taught  ports  of  that  meeting  show  that  reference  was  made  to 
atf°!ot01T  for  abLout  ,two,  years-  a correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  the 

4352.  In  what  schools  were  you  teaching  before  Solicitor- General  of  the  day,  Mr.  Lawson  and  his 
you  were  appointed  to  Waterford  school  ? — I was  with  friends  in  Waterford  about  the  matter  ’ 

the.  Ee„v-  R°Ser  North,,  at  Rathmines,  for  some  time.  4362.  What  became  of  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Price 
\ S>at:VaS  a private  school  1— It  was.  had  carried  on  his  school  ?— 1 The  school  premises  were 

Wbat  was  the  date  of  your  appointment  to  let  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford,  by 
Waterford  ?—Twas  appointed  some  time  before  20th  the  Corporation,  and  so  they  passed  from  the  use  of 
December,  1862  ; but  that  was  the  date  at  which  I the  Protestants. 

PaiA£e  Sv  “P  <luty°n  “y  aPP°intment-  4363.  Had  Dr.  Price’s  school  been  a Protestant 

4305.  y ou  were  obliged  to  collect  your  income  from  school  ?— It  had  been  a mixed  school.  The  title  now 
, is  “ The  Catholic  High  School  in  connexion  with  the 

4356.  What  means  did  you  take  todo  that?— I found,  Catholic  University.” 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  my  income  was  to  be  4364.  The  Protestants  at  their  meeting  fell 
assessed  in  certain  proportions,  and  that  I might  appoint  hack  on  the  Diocesan  school,  which  had  been  in 
cdlectcr;  but  I found  no  one  willing  to  undertake  abeyance ?— Exactly  so.  The  meeting  appointed  a 
thecoHection.  The  Registrar  of  the  diocese  declined,  as  committee,  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  of 
it  mvspif 6 TwIT7^  t0Ahe  ClCrgy’  T ] collected  Education»  for  the  p™p«e  of  establishing  a Diocesan 
Waterford  beeU  no  Dlo,fsan  sclloolmastei'at  school,  and  securing  a system  of  education  suited  to 

, J { %-my  aPP°P*J“«*  „The  tetoot  was  the  wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Waterford,  and  its 
a union  0f  the  Dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  neighbourhood. 

iTrfed  S ’ Pra°fcfally> the  tax  liad  ™ver  been  4365.  What  arrangement  was  made  for  your  scliool- 

to  be  done  was  to  get  the  return  house?— I was  told  by  this  committee  of  the  best 
bySP  S'  £ t ,er.Cler^'  ■ The  retum/amished  Eouse  available,  and  I took  it.  The  lower  part  wS 
lw  fh!  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  objected  to  occupied  as  a corn  merchant’s  office,  and  the  back  as 
lasUhereton  offocome?  correction.  When  at  corn  stores;  but  it  was  the  only  house  available  at 
f i 6^VaS  satisfactory,  the  assess-  the  time.  I received  £]  5 as  a donation  in  the  course 
done  bv  milte  mid6'  T¥lcaiculatlon  of  that  was  of  that  year  from  the  Waterford  gentlemen,  towards 
_ myseii  and  an  assistant  master,  and  then  it  the  support  of  the  school. 

It^vLeCeTry  ,t0  ob*ain  the  unction  of  the  Bishop.  4366.  Was  that  in  addition  to  the  £175?— Yes 

begfosIZJ??  thaVVaS  CJ°Ue  fat  1 was  able  t0  4367‘  Wheu  did  y°u  open  the  school  ?-On  ’ the 

sending  out  circulars  asking  for  payment.  The  22nd  January,  1863. 

•C'cciesiastical  Commissioners  were  liable  to  mv  asks  i 


^Jole.SoaStical  Commissioners  were  liable  to  pay 
*42  19s  5d.,  and  the  Bishop  £30  15s.  4 d.  The  late 
ishop  Daly  felt  some  difficulties,  which  I was  unable 


to  pay  4368.  How  many  boys  did  you  start  with?— About 
he  late  a dozen,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  I had 
unable  twenty-five. 
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Mr.  William 
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4369.  Were, they,  all  Protestants?— Yes;  at  first 
my  pupils  were  all  Protestants. 

437G.  Had  the  Catholic  High  school  been  opened 
at  that  time  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  operation ; and  there 
were  other  schools  in  Waterford  also. 

4371.  What  was  the  number  of  your  pupils  from 
time  to  time?— They  rose  in  my  first  year  to  25. 
In  1864  I had  31 ; in  1865,  thirty ; in  1866,  thirty- 
six  ; in  1867,  twenty-eight ; in  1868,  thirty-five ; in 
1869,  thirty-three;  in  1870,  thirty-eight ; in  1871, 
forty-nine;  in  1872,  forty-five ; in  1873,  forty-five; 
in  1874,  forty-two  ; and  in  1875  twenty-nine. 

4372.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  after 
1871,  which  was  the  year  in  which  the  Church  Act 
came  into  operation  ? — I think  it  was  due  to  com- 
mercial depression,  and  the  removal  of  various  families 
from  Waterford. 

4373.  You  think  the  cause  of  the  decline  was  tem- 
porary ? — Yes  ; that  is  my  belief. 

4374.  What  staff  of  masters  had  you? — I began 
with  a French  master  and  an  English  master,  and  the 
total  amount  of  salaries  I paid  for  the  first  year  was 
£82  10s.  Od. ; for  the  second  year  the  amount  was 
£105,  as  I had  a second  mathematical  master.  There 
were  two  such  in  the  town,  and  I found  it  convenient 
to  have  them  at  different  hours.  In  the  third 
year,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  to  one  of  those 
masters,  I paid  £115.  In  the  next  year  I paid  £120, 
owing  to  a payment  to  a drawing  master  over  and  above 
the  special  fees,  which  were  not  sufficient  to  form  his 
salary.  In  the  next  year  I paid  £185  to  assistant 
masters,  as  I increased  my  staff  by  a new  assistant.  The 
sum  of  £185  per  annum  continued  to  be  paid  down  to 
1870,  and  in  1S71  the  amount  was  £190,  owing  to  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  mathematical  master ; and 
then  it  reverted  to  £185,  owing  to  some  reduction,  the 
particulars  of  which  I do  not  remember.  For  the  last 
three  years  I paid  £140  a year. 

4375.  There  was  a large  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  assistant  masters  in  the  last  three  years  ? — 
Yes  ; but  that  was  partly  owing  to  an  arrangement,  by 
which  a member  of  my  own  family  taught  in  the 
school. 

4376.  What  other  expenditure  was  there  in  connex- 
ion with  the  school? — The  rent  paid  was,  for  1864 
and  1865,  £50  a year  with  the  usual  taxes.  For  the 
following  years  it  was  £60  a year  with  the  usual 
taxes. 

4377.  Had  you  removed  from  the  premises  where 
you  originally  started? — Yes,  I occupied  in  succession 
three  houses,  first  the  house  over  the  corn  store  office, 

. then,  for  two  years,  a house  on  the  Mall  in  Waterford, 
very  suitable  in  some  respects,  but  defective  in  others, 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  a house  of  which  I 
had  a lease,  terminable  on  six  month’s  notice,  for 
which  I paid  £60  per  annum. 

4378.  Was  anything  done  by  the  Glare-street  Com- 
missioners to  provide  a schoolhouse  for  you? — I 
heard  nothing  of  any  application  being  made  to  provide 
a schoolhouse;  although  I went  there  believing  that  the 
Grand  Jury  would,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  present  for  a house. 

4379.  Was  any  application  made  to  them  to  do  so  ? 
— My  friends,  who  knew  the  feelings  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  considered  it  hopeless  to  attempt  it. 

4380.  What  was  your  expenditure  for  taxes  and 
repairs  ?r— In  1863  over  £9  ; in  1864,  £7  13s.  8 d.  I 
have  no  entry  for  1865.  In  1866,  which  was  the 
year  of  my  removal  to  15,  William-street,  £38  17s.  6 d. 
in  1867,  £11  17s.  Id. ; in  1868,  £13  0s.  9 d.  In  1869, 
the  roof  began  to  get  rotten,  and  the  landlord  allowed 
me  £20  out  of  my  rent,  and  I spent  in  addition  £18 
15s.  8 d.  In  1870,  £27  Is.  5 d. ; in  1871,  £16  9s.  0d. ; 
in  1872,  £16  17s.  8d. ; in  1873,  £26  5s.  2d. ; in  1874 
£10  13s.  Id. ; and  in  1875,  £18  Is.  9<7. 

4381.  What  other  expenses  were  necessary  for  the 
establishment? — I was  obliged  to  keep  more  servants 
than  I would  require  for  a house  of  the  sort,  and  I had 
also  to  bear  all  the  expenses  for  school  premiums. 

4382.  Did  you  receive  any  assistance  from  local 


sources? — Not  towards  the  prizes  until  the  present 
Bishop  was  appointed,  when  he  gave  a prize  for  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  and  good  conduct. 

4383.  Either  during  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act,  or  preliminary  to  the  passing  of  the  amending 
Act,  was  any  action  taken  by  the  Diocesan  school- 
masters as  to  their  position? — None  whatever,  but 
when  it  became  possible  for  us  to  compound,  this 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  various  Diocesan  school- 
masters by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Londonderry : — . 

Foyle  College,  October  5th,  1872. 
“My  Dear  Sir,— You  have,,  no  doubt,  like  myself, 
received  a communication  from  the  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners  relative  to  the  commutation  of  your  income 
as  Diocesan  schoolmaster.  On  receiving  mine,  I wrote  to 
the  Church  Body  to  know  what  terms  they  offered,  in  the 
event  of  my  wishing  to  commute  and  compound.  I was 
amazed  to  find  myself  offered  less  than  six  years’  purchase 
in  ready  money,  with  no  claim  whatever  on  the  commutation 
balance ! I wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Greene,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Body,  to  say  that  I thought  this  a very  absurd 
0ffcr — injurious  to  the  Church,  since  probably  but  few  of  us 
would  consent  to  accept  it,  and  so  the  Church  would  lose 
the  reversion  of  the  commutation  balance— unfair  to  us,  as 
tempting  us  to  bite  at  a lump  sum  on  ridiculously  unjust 
terms.  I further  said  that  while  conditions  such  as  these 
might  be  fair  enough  for  Parish  Clerks  and  Sextons,  who 
belli  themselves  free  from  all  further  obligation  to  the 
Church  on  receiving  their  money,  it  was  only  just  that  we 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  incumbents , who,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  do  the  same  duties  as  heretofore, 
receive  the  interest  of  their  commutation  balance,  the 
parishes  not  touching  the  money  till  their  death  or 
resignation.  Accordingly,  I said  that  I was  ready  to  com- 
mute and  compound  on  either  of  the  following  conditions:— 
(1).  That  of  receiving  in  money  now  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  commutation  capital,  and  interest  at  4 per  cent,  on 
the  balance,  so  long  as  I do  the  same  work  giawd.the 
diocese,  as  formerly ; reversion  of  this  balance  to  be 
determined  by  the  proper  authorities.  (2).  That  of  receiving 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  now,  the  remaining  moiety  to  be 
disposed  of  at  once  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  as  in  case 
1 ; no  further  claim,  of  course,  for  interest.  . To  this 
proposal  I can  have  no  reply  till  the  Commutation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Body  hold  their  next  meeting.  Bui 
in  the  meantime — and  I think  the  meeting  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next,  9 th  October— if  similar  proposals  were 
made  by  all  the  Diocesan  schoolmasters,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Church  Body  would  give  us  much  better 
terms  than  they  seem  now  disposed  to  offer.  If  we  all 
wrote,  declining  to  commute  on  the  miserable  terms  now 
offered,  no  doubt  they  would  feel  it  better  to  accede  to  our 
conditions  rather  than  that  the  Church  should  gain  nothing 
by  us  at  all — a contingency  very  likely  to.  occur,  if  they 
determine  to  treat  us  so  hardly  and  so  unjustly..  May  I 
suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  communicating  at  once  with 
Mr.  Greene,  if  you  have  not  done  so  already.  You  do  not 
thereby  bind  yourself  to  commute,  or  commit  yourself  in 
any  way  whatever,  but  simply  aid  those  of  your  brethren 
who  may  desire  to  commute,  in  securing  for  themselves 
more  favourable  terms.  If  we  only  help  each  other  in  this 
matter,  I can  hardly  think  that  the  Church  Body  will  hold 
out  against  us,  and  deprive  the  Church  of  what  may  prove  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  a considerable  number  of  us  decide 
upon  commuting.  Begging  that  you  will— whatever  your 
personal  intentions  may  be — interest  yourself,  actively  in 
this  matter,  and  that  without  delay,  since  the  time  may  be 
short. 

“I  am,  dear  Sir,  Faithfully  yours, 

“ W.  Percy  Robinson,  M.A., 

“ Head  Master  of  the  Derry  Diocesan 
“ School." 

4384.  You  were  subsequently  offered  the  two-thirds? 
yes. 

4385.  I suppose  similar  terms  were  offered  to  others? 
— I believe  so. 

4386.  Was  any  obligation  whatever  imposed  upon 
you,  in  consideration  of  receiving  two-thirds  of  t e 
commutation  money,  to  continue  to  do  duty?— lb  one 
whatever. 

4387.  Was  any  provision  made  either  in  the  process 
of  commutation,  or  of  the  composition,  with  reference 
to  the  future  of  the  school  ?— 1 The  Bishop  and  Diocesan 
Synod  invested  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  commu- 
tation money  for  educational  purposes. 
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- 4388.  What  were  the  respective . amounts  ? — I re- 
ceived £1,985,  and  the  Church  body  £992  10s.,  which 
was  invested,  together  with  some  subscriptions. 

. 4389.  Under  what  arrangement  did  you  continue 
to  carry  ,on  the  school  ? — I was  given  the  interest  on 
about  £1,0.00.  , 

4390.  Then  you  found  it  was  not  worth  your  while 
to  continue  it?— -The  great  expense  of  the  house 
weighed  on  my  mind.  I had  been  maintaining  the 
school,  in  great  part  out  of  my  private  funds,  for.three 
years,  and  I was  sometimes  five  hours  teaching  after 
school  horn's. 

4391.  You  endeavoured  to  supplement  your  income 
by  private  teaching? — I. did,  and  I was  very  .glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  work,  which 
was  far  too  heavy  for  me. 

4392.  How  soon  did  you  leave? — I carried  on  the 
school  till  January,  1876. 

j 4393.  What  became  of  the , school  on  your  leaving? 
—A  master  was  appointed  who  took  my  house,  and 
carried  it  on  for  a short  time,  but,  finding  himself 
unable  to  Continue  there,  he  removed  to  another  school. 
When  the  new  master  was  appointed,  I was  consulted 
as.  to  the  plan  on  which  the  school  might  best  be 
carried  on  with  its  reduced  income.  , . There  were  two 
possible  plans— one,  to  get  a master  who  would  push 
it  as  a boarding  school,  and  the  other  to  let  it  begin 
afresh  in  . a very  small  way  and  on  a reduced  scale. 
The,  former  plan  was  adopted,  and.  I do  not  think  I 
can  say  it  succeeded.  The  second  plan  has  been  tried 
now,'  and  a very  competent  man,  I believe,  is  carrying 
on  the  school  in  . the  least  pretentious  way. 

4394.  What  provision  exists  now  in  Waterford  for 
supplying  thedass  of  education  you-  were  giving  ? — 
For  Protestants,  only-the  school  I have  just  mentioned 
—and  for- Catholics;  the  Catholic  High  school,  of  which 
I do  not  know  anything. 

4395.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  Water- 
ford Endowed  school-house  handed  over  to  an  endowed 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  University  ?— ' 
It  must  have  been  because  the  majority  of  the  Corpo- 
ration were  Catholics,  and  they  naturally  applied  the 
Corporate  property  for  the  use  of  the  majority  of  the 
population. 

4396.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  Water- 
ford?—In  the  Census  Report  of  1871  the  total 
population  is  stated  to  be  23,349  Roman  Catholics, 
20,604;  Protestants,  2,745;  thus  showing  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  88  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

4397.  Of  the  upper  classes,  who  would  require  a 
classical  education,  about  what  proportion,  approxi- 
mately, are  Protestants  ? — About  30  per  cent. 

4398.  Is  there  any  provision  whatever,  after  the 
termination  of  the  endowment  of  the  Diocesan  school, 
for  the  education  of  that  class  ?— No,  but  that  endow- 
ment cannot  determine  ; it  continues. 

4399.  It  has  determined  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  its  capital  value  ? — That  is  so. 

4409.  Did  your  school  supply  a want  that  previously 
existed  in  W aterford  ?— It  did . 

4401.  And  it  was  called  for  by  the  public  ? — 
Yes. 

4402.  Did  you,  as  a Diocesan  schoolmaster,  receive 
any  assistance. before  the.  Church  Act  passed  from  the 
Clare-street  Commissioners  ?— None. 

4403.  Did  they  ever  visit  you?— No. 

4404.  Did  they  send  you  any  returns  ?— They  sent 
me  blank  forms  to  be  filled  up,  which  I always  did,  and 
returned  them.  . 

4405.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  communication  -with 
reference  to  them  afterwards  ?—Neveiv 

4406.  What, was  the  nearest  school  to  Waterford, 
cither  Protestant  or  mixed,  which  supplied  a classical 
education  .Ifr-Tipperary,  I think,  and  now  Clonmel. 

--  4407.  What  position  do  you  hold  now  at  Portora? — 
First  Classical  Assistant;:  - - 

4408.  At  what  salary  ? — .£200  a year.  . 

■ 4409.  . Then?, yon., have,  in  fact,  a salary- of  £200, 
and  the  enjoyment,  of  £1,985  ?— Yes. 

4410.  What  'woiild -have  been  the  . effect  of  your 


refusing,  to  commute  ?— I believe  I- would  now  be  an 
annuitant,  and  if  I changed  my  duties  the  annuity 
■would,  have  dropped. 

4411.  Chairman. — Then  if  you  had  not  commuted 
and.  compounded,  you  would  have  been  in  the  same 
iposition  as  if  the  Church  Act  had  not  passed  ?— Yes. 

4412.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  endow1 
ment  would  have  adequately  kept  such  a school  in 
Waterford,  as  to  have  supplied  the  want  of  classical 
education  to  Protestants  ?— -I  would  have  been  most 
happy  to  carry  on  the  school  for  £500' a year  and  to 
find  my  own  house. 

4413.  What  fees  did  you  charge  your  day  scholars? 
— £10  10s.  per  annum  for  the  general  course,  and  £8 
8s.  for  English  only. 

4414.  Did  many  of  your  pupils  enter  college  ? — The 
total  number  of  pupils  I had  on  my  list  was  170,  of 
whom  32  went  to  Trinity  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Of 
these  26  entered  direct  from  the  school,  or,  at  any 
rate,  without  going  to  any  other  school;  2 T entered 
Trinity  College,  and  5 the  Queen’s.  Colleges,  Cork, 
Galway,  and  Belfast.  -Eight  of  the  26  were  Honor  men. 
In  1869  Sixth  Classical  Sizarship  was  obtained  on  first 
trial  by  a boy  prepared  exclusively  at  my  school.  In 
the  same  year  a former  pupil  obtained  First  Honors  in 
Logic  in  Trinity  College,  and  a Literary  Scholarship  in 
Cork  College  was  obtained  by  a boy  educated  exclu- 
sively at  my  school.  In  1870  a First  Science  Sizarship 
in  Trinity  College  was  obtained  at  first  trial;  and  from 
13  competitors,  by  a boy  solely  prepared  at  the  school; 
and  he  also,  in  the  same  year,  obtained  1 First  Junior 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  following  year  took  Science 
Honors.  In  1871  the  -First  Junior  Exhibition  was 
gained  by  a boy  who  had  commenced  his  education 
under  me,  removed  to  one  of  the  Royal  schools,  from 
which  he  entered,  and- then  came  back  and  read  with 
me  for  the  exhibition. 

4415.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  had  he  been  absent 
from  your  school? — Three  years.  In  1872  a former 
pupil  obtained  First  Science  Scholarship,  and  First 
Honors  in  Experimental  Physics,  and  several  First 
Honors  in  subsequent  years.  Another  former  pupil 
obtained,  in  1872,  First  Honors  in  English  Literature. 
In  1873,  at  the  Solicitors’  Apprentice  examination, 
one  of  my  pupils;  obtained  third  place.  A former 
pupil  in  the  same  year  obtained  the  First  Composition 
Prize  in  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College,  and 
first  and  third  places  at  the  Littlego  Examination  were 
also  obtained  by  boys  who  had  been  at  my  school,  as 
well  as  First  Prize  in  German  and  Tim'd  Prize  in 
French  at  entrance. 

4416.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Had  they  learned 
these  subjects  at  your  school? — They  had  ; and  it  was 
after  a member  of  my  own  family  undertook  the 
teaching  of  French  that  they  began  to  get  these  dis- 
tinctions. In  1874  the  Mathematical  Studentship  was. 
gained  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  I have  just  mentioned. 

4417.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  one 
of  the  highest  distinctions  in  Trinity  College?— It 
ranks  next  to  a Fellowship.  In  1875,  another  pupil 
obtained  third  Science  Sizarship,  and  a Junior 
Exhibition.  Moreover,  in  January,  1874,  the  gentle- 
man whom  I mentioned  as  having  obtained  a Literary 
Scholarship  in  Cork  College,  took  fourth  .place  at 
the  Army  examination  at  first  trial  without  any 
grinding. 

4418.  Chairman. — In  general,  what  did  those  who 
did  not  enter  College  , go  to  ? — They  went  into  banks, 
tlie  Apothecaries’  Hall,  the. College  of  Surgeons,  solici- 
tors’ offices,  and  various  places  of  business,  and.  two 
became  Constabulary  cadets. 

4419.  Positions  for  winch  they- had  to  pass  competi-. 
tive  examinations? — Yes;  but  the  Cadetships  were  too 
much  specialized  for  the  school  work.  One  .of  my  pupils 
entered  the  .War  Office,  and  some  went  into  other 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  ; two  are /clergymen  in 
the  Irish  Church,  and  two  are  studying  for  the  Bar.  . 5 

4420.  You  had  a general  school  course,  and  an- 
English  course? — Yes;  and  .Iliad  to- keep  the  classics 
for ithe.: general  ; school,  very.  low;,  but.  When.:  any  boy* 


April  is,  1879. 
Mr.  171111001 
J.  Valentine. 
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April  25,1879.  showed  capacity  I pushed  him  on  at  considerable  Nevertheless,  we  are  delighted  with  the  present  act, 
Mr.  William  trouble  to  myself.  because  of  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  work. 

J. -Valentine,  4421.  Did  you  find  a large  proportion  anxious  to  4442.  You  say  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  upper 

S!-A-  learn  English  only1! — No.  and  middle  class  in  Waterford  are  Protestant,  there- 

4422.  Did  they  all  learn  Greek  ? — No ; very  few.  fore  seventy  per  cent,  are  Catholics  ? — I think  so. 

4423.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  all  learn  French!  4443.  If  £500  a year  would  be  an  adequate  endow- 

— Nearly  every  boy.  ment  for  Protestant  intermediate  education,  it  would 

4424.  Did  many  learn  German  ? — Very  few.  require  about  £1,100  or  £1,200  a year,  according  to 

4425.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  a that  calculation,  as  an  adequate  endowment  for  Catholic 

considerable  number  of  resident  gentry  in  the  immedi-  intermediate  education  in  Waterford? — Yes;  except 
ate  neighbourhood  of  Waterford  ? — I think  not.  The  that  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  increase  the  school 
resident  gently  are  scarce,  and  widely  scattered.  fees  should  increase  also,  and  that  would  make  a great 

4426.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  difference. 

their  sons? — They  send  their  sons  to  Portora  and  4444.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  aware  that 
other  schools,  and  many  send  them  to  England.  in  Cork  and  other  places  there  used  to  be  large,  pros- 

4427.  Is  there  any  school  in  the  neigbourhood  to  perous,  successful  schools  utterly  unendowed  ? — lam. 

which  they  could  send  them  ? — There  is  a school  in  4445.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  necessity  you 
Clonmel  now.  speak  of  at  the  present  day  for  endowments,  bearing 

4428.  Is  that  also  an  endowed  school? — Yes.  in  mind  the  success  of  those  unendowed  schools? — I 

4429.  Chairman. — Was  your  school  a day  school  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  habit  of  sending  boys 

or  a boarding  school  ? — It  was  essentially  a day  school,  to  England. 

but  I had  a few  boarders  under  special  circumstances.  4446.  Then  many  boys  that  would  require  a hi"k 

4430.  They  did  not  come  from  other  parts  of  class  education  go  to  England  at  great  expense?— 

Ireland  ? — No ; they  were  generally  the  sons  of  gentle-  Yes  ; and  not  merely  those  who  seek  classical  educa- 

men  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  tion,  but  I have  known  boys  to  go  there  for  an  ordinary 

4431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the  English  education  who  had  no  intention  of  going  to 

expense  of  their  education  ? — Fifty  guineas.  College. 

4432.  Chairman. — Was  yours  entirely  a Pro-  4447.  It  is  more  from  the  higher  classes,  than  from 
testant  school? — I had  a few  Catholic  pupils.  I once  the  shop-keeping  and  commercial  classes,  that  boys  go 
had  as  many  as  six,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  English  schools  ? — It  is. 

generally  two  or  three  at  a time.  There  was  nothing  4448.  Therefore  the  Irish  Protestant  master  of  the 
in  the  school  teaching  to  which  they  could  object.  present  day  must  fall  back  very  much  on  the  corn- 

4433.  There  was  no  religious  instruction  given  mercial  class  ? — Yes. 

during  school  hours  ? — N othing  denominational.  4449.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  desir- 

4434.  Your  pupils  obtained  distinctions  in  Natural  able  in  Protestant  schools  to  make,  for  the  present  at 
Science.  How  was  it  taught? — That  was  chiefly  leamt  least,  as  full  provision  for  a good  English  education  as 
after  the  boys  left  school.  For  a short  time  we  had  possible? — I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  make  no 
provision  for  teaching  it,  but  it  was  of  an  unsatisfac-  provision  for  classical  education. 

tory  sort,  as  there  was  no  apparatus.  An  assistant  4450.  Certainly;  but  don’t  you  think  such  a course 
master  who  was  enthusiastic  on  that  subject  got  up  a as  you  adopted,  teaching  them  Latin,  encouraging 
good  deal  of  interest  in  it,  and  1 was  glad  to  have  it  Greek  where  useful,  and  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
carried  on,  but  when  he  left  I was  obliged  to  discon-  a good  English  education,  and  instruction  in  foreign 
tinue  it.  languages,  would  be  a most  useful  course  to  pursue  ? — 

4435.  How  was  German  taught? — By  a governess  I certainly  do. 

who  taught  in  a neighbouring  school.  4451.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Bishop  Foy's 

4436.  What  were  the  ages  of  your  pupils  ? — From  school  ? — Only  in  a general  way.  I never  inspected  it. 

ten  to  eighteen  years.  I had  one  as  young  as  eight  4452.  Is  it  a primary  school  ? — Yes  ; and  it  is  under 
years,  a very  clever  little  boy.  excellent  management  since  the  appointment  of  the 

4437.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  there  present  Bishop. 

is  in  Waterford  a school  called  Bishop  Foy’s  school  ? — 4453.  Is  it  denominational  ? — I think  it  is. 

Yes ; it  is  an  English  school,  and  at  present  a parish  4454.  Was  the  Stephen-street  Corporation  Free 

school,  very  efficiently  carried  on.  grammar  school,  a separate  school  from  the  Diocesan 

4438.  So  that  in  fact  the  want  that  was  supplied — school  ? — Quite  separate,  the  name  Diocesan  began 
as  I understand— -by  you  in  Waterford,  and  which  has  'with  my  school. 

not  been  filled  since,  except  by  the  foundation  of  the  4455.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Protes- 
school  with  a reduced  endowment,  was  that  of  classical  tants  in  Waterford  appear  to  have  practically  objected, 
education  for  Protestants  ? — Yes.  quite  as  much  to  send  their  children  to  the  Catholic 

4439.  And  it  was  a mixed  school  in  your  hands  ? — school,  as  the  Catholics  usually  do  to-  send  theirs  to  a 
Yes;  but  as  to  my  Catholic  pupils,  there  was  some-  Protestant  one? — Yes. 

thing  special  in  their  circumstances,  for  instance,  one  4456.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  possi- 
lived  next  door  to  me,  and  it  was  very  convenient  to  bility  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  to 
him.  The  others  were  children  of  mixed  marriages,  so  accept,  whac  is  called,  mixed  education  ? — A few 
that  it  is  rather  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  that  of  them  would  have  no  objection  if  they  were  sure 
the  Catholics  do  not  wish  to  send  their  sons  to  a Pro-  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  religious 
testant  school.  belief  of  the  children,  but  the  majority  of  them  would 

4440.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  not  think  that  have  very  great  objection. 

an  endowment  of  £500  a year  is  rather  a Utopian  sug-  4457.  Do  you  apply  that  evidence  to  both  denomina- 

gestion  for  the  intermediate  education  of  the  thirty  per  tions  ? — Yes. 

cent,  of  Protestants  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  4458.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — There  was  your 
Waterford  ? — The  income  from  the  school  was  about  Diocesan  school  in  Waterford,  which  was  virtually 
£200  at  the  low  rate  it  fell  to  latterly,  and  I was  not  Protestant  in  its  attendance,  and  completely  so  in  its 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  scanty  staff  of  masters.  The  masters,  and  the  Protestants  had  also  the  Stephen- 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  a school  is  the  sub-division  street  Corporation  Free  grammar  school  ? — Yes ; but 

not  at  the  same  time. 

4441.  Suppose  that  £500  were  turned  into  the  form  4459.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  disestablishment  of 
of  payment  by  results  and  prizes  for  boys,  don’t  you  the  Irish  Church  that  the  Corporation  appointed  a 
think  that  would  stimulate  people  to  send  their  sons  to  Catholic  master  to  that  school? — Shortly  before  the 
a good  school  ? — I do  not  like  payment  by  results,  be-  date  of  my  appointment. 

cause  masters  are  already  beginning  to  feel  a disposition  4460.  Who  enjoys  the  endowment  of  the  Stephen- 

on  the  part  of  some  boys  to  look  on  it  as  a compliment  street  Corporation  Free  grammar  school  at  present  ?— 
to  the  master  to  work,  which  we  think  disagreeable.  I do  not  know.  I suppose  it  goes  to  the  master. 
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4461.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  it  is  adver- 
tised as  “ Tlie  Catholic  High  School  of  Waterford,  in 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  University  ? ” — It  was  so 
advertised. 

4462.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  know  whether 
there  was  anything  in  that  endowment  making  it  de- 
nominational ? — I do  not  know ; but  it  was  a mixed 
school  in  Dr.  Price’s  time. 

4463.  Dr.  Price  was  a Protestant  ? — Yes. 

4464.  Had  he  any  Catholic  under  masters  ? — I think 
not. 

4465.  Had  he  any  Catholic  boys  attending  the 
school  ? — I think  he  had. 

4466.  Do  you  know  whatper-centage  they  were? — 
I do  not. 


4467.  There  is  another  Catholic  College  in  Water-  April  25  1879. 

ford  ? — Yes,  St.  John’s  College.  -7-7 

4468.  That  lies  a little  out  of  the  town? — Yes.  t*  vIba'I1-1” 

4469.  Is  it  endowed  ? — I don’t  know.  There  was  M’,A,  eu  me’ 
a private  Protestant  school  in  Tramore,  kept  by  Mr. 

J ames,  that  flourished  at  one  time. 

4470.  Had  it  anything  like  £500  a year? — It  had 
no  endowment  whatever ; but  it  declined,  and  Mr. 

James  offered  it  to  me. 

4471.  Was  that  after  Mr.  James  had  become  old  ?— 

Yes. 

4472.  As  long  as  he  was  young  and  active  the 
school  flourished  ? — So  it  was  supposed. 

4473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
years,  altogether,  were  you  in  Waterford  ? — Thirteen. 


Rev.  Thomas  MacNally,  m.a.,  examined. 


4474.  Chairman. — You  were  formerly  the  head 
master  of  Banagher  Royal  school? — Yes,  from  1868 
to  1872.  I now  produce  a letter  I received  from  the 
Castle,  announcing  my  appointment,  and  also  one 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  resignation. 

447 5.  We  understand  that  you  wish  to  say  something 
in  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Owen  ? — 
Yes.  He  said  I was  there  for  two  years,  whereas  I 
was  there  for  four  years,  as  the  letters  which  I have 
produced  show.  He  also  said  he  had  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  putting  me  out,  whereas  I resigned  to  the 
Government,  i.e.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  conse- 
quently he  could  not  dismiss  me. 

4476.  Did  not  you  get  notice  to  leave,  sometime 
before  you  actually  left  ? — No.  The  authorities  did  not 
answer  my  letter  of  resignation  for  some  days,  and 
then  some  time  elapsed  before  I left. 

4477.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  desire  to  state? — I desire  to  say, 
that  taking  the  school  was  a serious  loss  to  me, 
because  I was  curate  of  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Nicholas’ 
Without,  and  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
I would  have  got  £100  a year  for  my  life,  which,  alas, 
I did  not. 

4478.  Chairman. — What  number  of  pupils  had  you 
at  Banagher? — Forty-eight  was  my  largest  number. 
There  were  none  there  when  I was  appointed,  as  the 
school  had  been  resigned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  some- 
time before. 

4479.  Shortly  before  your  resignation,  what  number 
of  pupils  had  you  ? — Seventeen  was  the  smallest 
number  I had  up  to  the  Christmas  vacation  preceding 
my  resignation. 

4480.  That  included  both  day  boys  and  boarders  ? — 
Yes. 

4481.  You  received  £100  a year  and  a free  house 
during  the  whole  time  you  were  there? — I got  the 
salary  until  I resigned  the  appointment,  but  not  after- 
wards. 

4482.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  were 
aware,  before  you  resigned,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  had  made  an  order,  for  a deputation,  to  hold 
a visitation  at  Banagher  school  ? — I heard  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  was  to  come. 

4483.  How  soon  after  you  heard  that,  did  you 
resign? — I would  not  be  positive,  probably  it  was  before 
that  I resigned.  I cannot  name  the  day  I heard  it. 

4484.  What  was  the  date  of  your  resignation  ? — The 
letter  from  Dublin  Castle,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  my  resignation,  is  dated  5th  December,  1872,  but 
the  resignation  itself  had  been  sent  in  on  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1872. 

4485.  The  minute  respecting  the  deputation  is  dated 
the  9th  October,  1872  %— I did  not  hear  anything  of 


it  on  the  9th  October,  but  I was  told  of  it  afterwards. 
The  then  Bishop  of  Meath  (Dr.  Butcher)  called — that 
visitation  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  my  resigning 
the  school. 

4486.  I will  read  the  minute  of  the  Commissioners’ 
meeting  of  29th  November,  1872,  on  the  subject : — 

“ The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  had  several  interviews 
with  the  bishop  of  Meath  as  to  promises  from  Mr.  MacNally 
to  resign  if  the  proceedings  were  at  once  withdrawn. 
The  secretary  had  also  several  meetings  with  the  solicitor 
as  to  evidence,  &c.  That  as  matters  stood  at  present,  the 
visitation  must  go  on  according  to  the  public  formal  notice 
publicly  posted  in  Banagher — but  secretary  stated  that 
in  his  opinion,  a bona  fide  resignation  would  be  sent  to 
Government  (the  patron)  before  the  day  on  which  the 
visitation  was  to  take  place.” 

The  next  minute,  which  is  dated  13th  December, 
1872,  is : — 

“ Secretary  submitted  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Burke, 
Under  Secretary,  stating  that  Mr.  MacNally,  master  of 
Banagher  Royal  school,  had  forwarded  to  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  master 
of  that  school.” 

And  on  the  same  day  this  furtherminute  was  made : — 

“ Read  letters  from  the  agent  (Mr.  Owen)  as  to  his 
getting  possession  of  the  school-house,  &c.,  from  Mr. 
MacNally.” 

And  on  the  17th  January,  1873,  at  a special 
meeting  this  minute  appears : — 

“ Secretary  stated  that  after  much  negociation,  Mr. 
Owen  had  got  from  Mr.  MacNally,  possession  of  the  school 
premises,  and  had  put  Mr.  MacNally  in  charge  as  caretaker, 
at  the  nominal  salary  of  1 s.  per  week  ? — 

There  was  no  negociation  with  me  as  mentioned  in  that 
minute,  and  further,  Mr.  Owen’s  evidence  here,  was 
that  he  put  my  wife  in,  which  is  untrue.  I was  myself 
appointed  as  caretaker. 

4487.  How  long  did  you  remain  yourself? — I re- 
mained till  the  auction  ; which  may  have  been  a month 
afterwards,  but  I cannot  say  exactly,  as  I did  not  write 
it  down. 

4488.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils  you  had  at 
Banagher  school,  at  any  onetime,  was  forty-eight;  how 
many  of  those  were  free  ? — Three. 

44S9.  Of  the  forty-five,  how  many  were  boarders  ? 
— The  greatest  number  of  boarders  was  sixteen,  the 
rest  were  boys  from  the  neighbourhood. 

4490.  Were  they  all  Protestants?  — About  one- 
fourth  were  Roman  Catholics. 

4491.  Supposing  everything  to  go  on  pleasantly, 
and  the  master  to  be  on  good  tei-ms  with  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  Commissioners, 
was  there  a demand  at  Banagher  for  such  a school  ? — 

I think  there  was. 


Bcv.  Thomas 
MacNally,  11.  A, 


Rev.  John  Winthrop  Hackf.tt,  m.a..  recalled. 


4492.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  charter  of  your 
society  granted  by  George  II.,  contains  this  recital : — 
“ That  in  many  parts  of  our  said  kingdom,  there  are 

great  tracts  of  mountain  and  coarse  land 

almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Papists.’’ 


And  then  it  speaks  of  their  religious  state  and  know- 
ledge, in  a very  uncomplimentary  manner? — According 
to  the  custom  of  the  times. 

4493.  It  complains  of  the  state  of  their  religion,  and 
their  ignorance,  and  continues : — 

X 


Rev.  J.  W 
llackett,  m a. 
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April  25,~  1879.  -“  That  amongst  the  ways  proper  to- be  taken -for  eonvert- 

ing  and  civilizing  of  the  said  deluded  persons 

Rev.  J.  W.  .-  -one  of  the  most  neoessary  . . . . . has  been  always 
Haskett,  m-a.  taught  to- be  the -erecting  ami  establishing  a sufficient 
- number  of  English  Protestant  schools  wherein  the  children 
of  the  Irish  natives  may . be  instructed  in  the  English 
tongue,  anil  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  true 
religion’’?— 

Yes ; but,  in  a subsequent  part,  the  charter  says  that 
the  schools  are  for  other  poor  natives  as  well. 

4494.  We  are  not  approaching  this  in  a sectarian, 
way  ; I am  only  tracing  the  history  of  the  society  ? — 
I fully  understand. 

4495.  The  way  in  which  they  proposed  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  benefited  was  to  instruct 
them  “ In  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the  principles  of 
true  religion  and  loyalty  in  all  succeeding  generations.” 
The  King  then  appoints  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  some 

. of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  as  Commis- 
sioners  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  qharter,  so 
that  there  were  the  two  objects— first,  the.  object  so 
largely  dwelt  upon  in  the  recital,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment by  teaching  English  and  the  Protestant  religion 
to  Roman  Catholics ; and,  secondly,  the  teaching  of 
other  poor,  children  ? — Yes,;  quite  so. 

4496.  At  that  timethe  enormousmajority  of  the  poor 
children  were,  as  they  still  are,  Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

4497.  The  Commissioners  obtained  power  to  hold 
lands,  and  were  granted  other  advantages  by  their 
charter? — Yes. 

449S.  And  they  were  ordered— 

“ To  teach  the  children  of  the  Popish  and . other  poor 
natives  of  our  said  kingdom  the  English  tongue,  and  to  teach 
them  to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other 
good  and  pious  books,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion.” 

That  charter  was  granted  upon  a petition  from  the 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop,  and 
others  ? — Yes. 

4499.  That  petition  begins  by  saying  that  a great 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  universally  inhabited  by 
Papists,  and  then  it  speaks,  in  very  uncomplimentary 
language,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Papists,  as  they  are  called? — I do  not  know  that 
the  term  is  used  as  one  of  reproach,  but  merely  as 
derived  from  Papa. 

: 4500.  The  petitioners  then  say,  that  one  of  the  ways 
proper  for  converting  and  civilizing  the  people  is  the 
establishment  of  English  Protestant  schools,  where  the 
Irish  natives  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  true  religion, 
and  they  pray  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
There  is  no  specific  reference  in  their  prayer  to  Pro- 
testant children  in  those  schools?— The  charter,  of 
course,  is  our  guide. 

4501.  You  obtained  a subsequent  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  ? — Yes  ; it  was  passed  in 
order  to  give  us  the  power  of  holding  property  of 
greater  annual  value  than  we  were  permitted  to  hold 
under  the  original  charter.  It  was  felt  that  a larger 
income  was  required,  and  the  Act  was  passed  to  supply 
that  want. 

4502.  I understood  you  to  say  on  the  last  day  you 
were  examined,  that  these  schools  are  not  used  at  pre- 
sent, so  far  as  you  know,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
over  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  religion? — There  is 
no  such  thing  as  these  charter  schools  in  existence  at 
present.  The  society  now  works  on  a perfectly  dif- 
ferent system;  but  still  in  consonance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter. 

4503.  That  is  to  say  that  they  are  denominational 
Protestant  schools? — Precisely. 

4504.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
society  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

4505.  What  were  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  you 
know,  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  the  .Society  ? — 
When  our  Parliamentary  grant  was  entirely  taken 
from  us,  we  were  thrown  back  on  our  private  endow- 
ments, and  those  grants  of  a few  acres  of  land  where 
the  charter  schools  stood.  We  were  unable  to  keep 
up  the  charter  schools  from  want  of  funds,  and  many 
of  them  were  abandoned  altogether ; but  where  there 


was  a small  endowment  we  were  able  to  maintain:  the 
schools  in  the  same  place. 

•4506.-  The  endowments,  which  you  at  present  enjoy, 
are  endowments  which  do  not  come  from  the  State?— 
J ust  so ; but  we  hold  them  under  our  charter. 

4507.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  list,  and  the  nature 
of-your  present  endowments  ? — Yes ; from  our  books  we 
can  give  you  the  full  account  of  each. 

4508.  Do  the  terms  Of  the  trusts,  on  which  those 
various  endowments  were  given;  appear  in  your  books  ? 
— Yes ; and  the  sources  from  which  they  come. 

4509.  Do  you  at  present  educate  many  Roman 
Catholics  in  your  schools? — I ought,  perhaps,  techni- 
cally, to  answer  that  by  saying  that  we  do  not  know 
them  as  Roman  Catholics  entering  the  Institutions,  for 
they  cannot  come  inso  them  except  as  Protestants. 
We  do  not  take  them  in  as  Roman  Catholics  and  then 
make  them  Protestants.  For  admission  to  our  hoard- 
ing institutions  they  must  pass  through  an  examination, 
which  implies  a certain  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

4510.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  have  no  Roman 
Catholics  as  boarders  ?— Not  as  boarders. 

'4511.  Are  you  at  present  educating  any  Roman 
Catholics  in  your  day  schools? — Some  have  come  into 
them,  but  oxir  day  schools  are  really  more  like  parochial  . 
schools. 

4512.  Do  you  insist  on  Roman  Catholics,  who  attend 
your  day  Schools,  undergoing  any  examination  in  re- 
ligious subjects,  or  taking  part  in  religious  observances? 
—We  leave  the  devotional  exercises  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  our  masters,  but  according  to  the  charter  there 
is  required  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  good  and  pious  books.  If  the  boys  refuse  to  go 
to  prayers,  the  masters  are  quite  free  to  receive  such 
an  objection,  and  to  act  upon  it ; but  all  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

4513.  Is  it  part  of  the  routine  that  the  Catholic 
hoys  who  do  attend  your  day  schools  should  he  edu- 
cated in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? —Certainly. 

4514.  How  many  Catholic  boys  have  you  attending 
your  day  schools? — Not  very  many;  but  I do  not 
remember  the  exact  number. 

4515.  Do  you  or  the  managers  of  your  schools  try  to 
get  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  your  day  schools? 
— No  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  undue  effort  made. 

4516.  Are  those  who  do  attend  your  schools  made 
aware  beforehand  that  a Scriptural  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  creed,  is  part  of  the  system  1— It 
must  be  notorious,  the  whole  thing  is  known. 

4517.  Chairman. — There  is  no  .attempt  at  a con- 
science clause  ? — No  ; they  are  purely  denominational 
schools. 

45 1 8.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Formerly  poverty  was, 
more  or  less,  a condition  for  entrance  into  your  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

4519.  Chairman. — Does  not  your  mode  of  operation 
differ  to  this  extent  from  that  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board,  that  in  their  grammar  schools  there  is  prac- 
tically a conscience  clause,  whereas  iu  your  schools 
religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  all  the  pupils?— 
That  is  so. 

4520.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — Have  you  read  the 
charter  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  ? — No ; hut  I 
heard  the  questions  puttothe  Vice-Chancellor,  by  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission;  the  other  day. 

4521.  Then  you  are  aware  that,  notwithstanding 
the  condition  that  Scripture  shall  be  taught  in  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools, 'it  is  not  insisted  on  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  grammar 
school  1— So  I heard. 

4522.  The  Rev.  Richard  Ardill  stated  before  the 

Royal  Commission,  in  1857,  that  since  the  competitive 
system  was  in  operation  poverty  was  not  looked  into. 
Does  that  still  continue  to  be  the  case?— Certainly 
not.  In  the  certificate,  which  we  require  to  be  filled 
up,  there  is  distinct  reference  to  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  the  child's  parents,  which  we  think  very 
essential.  . 

4523.  Chairman.  — The  children  are  admitted  partly 
on  the  ground  of  poverty,  and  partly  by  competition? 
Yes.  When  Mi-.  Ardill  was  examined,  the  area  from 
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•.  whence  the  candidates  camewas  a very  limited  one } but, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  of  1857,  we  en- 
larged-it  .to  the- whole  of  Ireland,  and  every  single  boy, 
whether  Homan  Catholic  ..or:  Protestant,  may  come,  if 
lie- gets  a certificate,  and  be  examined,  and  '.win  a free 
-place  ; but  the  moment  he  enters  our  school  he  is  put 
under  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

4524.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  same  certificate 
necessary  for  your  school  in  Aungier-street,  Dublin  ? 

. , — That  was  -entirely  a day  school,  and  has  been  sup- 
- pressed,  and  the  premises  have  been  disposed  of  to  the 
.Carniichael.  School  of  Medicine.  The  school  was  afailure. 
The  opening  of  the  Plarcourtstreet  school  affected  it 
.-.very  much.  We  only  charged  £4  a year ; but  the 
. parents  of  many  of  the  children. felt  themselves  unable 
. to  pay  that  sum,- being  in  impoverished- circumstances. 

4525.  You  gave  an  excellent  English  education  for 
i4.a  year? — Yes. 

45 2 G.  And  yet  you  found  that  sum  too  large  for  the 
class  of  persons  who  sent  their  children  there? — We 
supposed  so  from  the  diminution  of  numbers.  The 
.pool-  people  of  Dublin  were  not  able,  though  well  and 
honestly  disposed,  to  pay  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
remit  a good  deal  of  the  charges. 

4527.  What  portion  of  your  endowments  did 
you  set  apart  for  the  Aungier-street  school  ?— We  paid 
£100.  a year  to  the  master,  and- £50  to  the  second 
master.  The  school  was  very  flourishing  when  first  it 
was  opened,  about  twenty-three  years  ago. 

4528.  When  did  the  attendance  at  it  commence  to  fall 
away?— We  perceived  a gradual  diminution  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

4529.  The  school  was  successful  under  Mr.  John 
Holmes? — Yes;  under  Mr.  John  Holmes,  and  especially 
sounder  Mr.  Houston. 

4530.  You  gave  £100  a year  to  the  master  ? — Yes  ;• 
and  capitation  fees  also,  when  the  number  was  sufficient. 

4531.  The  capitation  came  out  of  the  boys’  fees? — 
Yes ; it  was  an  allowance  to  the  master. 

4532.  I find  that,  in  1820,  the  society  took  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  whether  they 
were  ao  liberty  to  receive  Homan  Catholics  in  then- 
day  schools,  without  instructing  them  in  the  Protest- 
ant religion? — Yes;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  do  so. 

4533.  It  is  only  an  English  education  which  is  given 
in  your  Santry  school  ?— That  we  can  alone  give  ; but 
the  master  may  teach  classics  as  a private  speculation. 

4534.  Is  that  after  school  hours  ?— Not  necessarily ; 
the  whole  matter  is  left  in  his  own  hands.  He  may 
have  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  classes. 

4535.  Chairman. — Does  that  apply,  to  all  your 


schools  ? — Y es ; we  do  not  employ  any  master  to  teach 
classics,  still  we  are  glad  if  a master  introduces  them. 
It  has  been  attended  with  very  good  results. 

4536.  The  Celbridge  Institution  was  •' Endowed  by 
the  Right- Hon.' -Wiliiffin  Connolly,  in 'the  reign  of 
George  I,  and  was  at  first  -intended -exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  on  his  estate  ?-— Yes ; thirty 
of  the -children  there  are  nominated  by  the  Connolly 
family*  -and  we  elect  thirty-two.  It  was  placed  entirely 
in  our  hands,  and -under  our  rules  and  regulations. 

4537.  The  report  of  the.  Commissioners  of  1857  was 
— “ The  standard-of -instruction  in  this  school  ought  to 
be  raised.”  I suppose  that  has  been  done  ? — Yes  ; it 
has  supplied  some  valuable  schoolmistresses,  who  are 
highly  prized  in  the  country,  and  who  have  gained 
great  successes  indeed.  They  were  known  as  some  of 
the  cleverest  and  best  taught  children  in  the  Kildare- 
street  Training  school.  The  Roscommon  school,  also, 
is  a similar  foundation  for  girls,  and  has  been  equally 
successful. 

4538.  As  to  the  Roscommon  school,  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  1857,  reported — “The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  are  defective  as  regards  the  want 
of  an  infirmary.”  Has  that  been  remedied  ?— I do  not 
think  that  there  is  a separate  infirmary.  The  children, 
however,  are  extremely  healthy.  We  should  be  glad 
if  the  fmids  allowed,-  to  erect  an  additional  building 
The  mistress  manages  to  make  arrangements  when  a 
case  of  illness  occurs. 

4539.  As  to  the  Pococke  Institution,  the  report  of 
1857  states — “That  the  founder’s  directions  as  to  in- 
dustrial training  are  hot  carried  into  effect.”  Has  that 
remark  been  attended  to  ? — There  is  no  industrial  train- 
ing there  now. 

4540.  How  are  the  charges  for  paying  bo'ardersp  at 
Santry,  regulated? — - We  assign • a maximum  to  the 
charges.  We  wish  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  educa- 
tion as  far  as  we  can.  The  charges  are  now  from  £20  to 
£30  a year. 

4541.  Mr.  O’SnAUGHNESSY.— I suppose  you  ex- 
amine at  the  schools  yourself? — Yes;  I not  merely 
accompany  the  deputation,  but  make  a separate  visit.  • 

• 4542.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  attention 

paid  to  the  larger,  than  to  the-  smaller,  schools  ? — Our 
day  schools  arc  quite  , on  a separate  footing  from  our 
■boarding  schools.  They  are  merely  parochial  schools, 
and  boys  leave  them  at  a very  early  age,  going  to 
business  or  to  help  their  parents. 

4543.  The  condition  of:  some  of  your  schools  . was 
represented*  in  185-7,  as  unsatisfactory.  Have  those 
been  improved?— They,  are  all  under  excellent 
masters  at:  the  present  moment. 


■ktriMjftrii. 

Rev.  j.  \v.  ’ 
Hnckctt,  m a. 


Mr.  Simon  Adair,  m.a.,  examined. 


4544.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  master  of 
Santry  school? — Yes;  I have  held  that  appointment 
about  eighteen  months.  • 

4545.  Are  you  a graduate  of  a university  ? — Yes  ; 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

4546.  What  distinctions  did  you  obtain  ? — I took  a 
junior  moderatorship  in  mathematics,  and  while 
reading  for  that  I was  an  assistant  master  at  the  Liver- 
pool Institute,  so  that  I had  not  the  advantage  of 
attending  lectures  in  college. 

4547.  What  assistants  have  you  got  at  Santry 
school  ? — Two. 

4548.  Is  one  of  those  a classical  master? — Yes ; one 
is  a classical  master.  He  is  at  present  an  under 
graduate  in  Trinity  College ; where,  although  he  is  a 
classical  master,  he  took  a science  sizarship  at  the 
recent  examination. 

4549.  Is  yours  one  of  the  schools  in  which  Latin 
and  Greek  are  taught,  outside  the  curriculum  ? — Yes  ; 
we  teach  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  pay-boarders. 

4550.  Do  you  teach  classics  yourself? — No;  I teach 
science. 

4551.  There  was  evidence  given  here  that  some 
pupils  from  Santry  school  have  obtained  very  high  dis- 
tinctions in  Trinity  College  ?— Yes ; two  boys  got  stu- 
dentships, one  in  science  and  the  other  in  classics. 

4552.  I believe  very  fair  classical  scholars  are 


educated  at  the  school,  such  work  being  undertaken 
outside  the  school  course? — Yes,  classical  work  is  under- 
taken outside  the  school  course  for  the  foundation  boys. 

4553.  What  is  the  length  of  your  school  course  ?— 
The  foundation  boys  at  present  get  only  two  years  at 
Santry.  Their  whole  course  is  five  years,  as  they  ar.e 
three  years  at  one.  of  the -other  schools,  and  then  two 
years  in  Santry. 

4554.  What  is  your  total  number  of  pupils? — 
There  are  fifty-three  at  present. 

4555.  Are  many  learning  classics  ? — Fifteen  or 
Sixteen. 

455G.  Had  those  boys  begun  to  learn  classics,  before 
they  came  to  Santry  ? — Some  of  them  had.  The 
school  is  composed  of  two  classes.  First  the  foundation 
boys,  of  whom  very  few  have  learned  classics  in  the 
other  schools.  Then  the  pay  boarders,  and  they 
. nearly  all  learn  classics. 

4557.  What  English  Grammar  do  you  teach  in  the 
school  ? — Murray's  English  Grammar.  The  large  edi- 
tion for  the  seniors,  and  the  smaller  one  for  thejimiors. 

4558.  Is  there  much  attention  paid  to  English 
Grammar  in  the  school  1— Yes  ; it  is  one  of  the 'sub- 
jects in  which  the  boys  are  examined,  at  (he  com- 
petitive examinations  for  Santry.  They  are  subjected 
to  a minute  examination  in' it. 

4559:  Is  it  not  your  expeT'ence,  that  the  English 
X 2 
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Grammar,  if  carefully  and  scientifically  taught,  and 
with  adequate  attention  paid  to  it,  is  a good  prepara- 
tion for  learning  the  classical  languages  I— To  a certain 
extent  it  is ; but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  allow  a boy  to  abstain  from  beginning  classics  until 
you  give  him  a sufficient  knowledge  of  English. 

4560.  If  a boy  is  taught  the  Syntax  and  construc- 
tion of  the  English  language  carefully,  in  his  childhood, 
could  there  be  a better  preparation  for  learning  another 
language  ? — Certainly  not ; I think  you  could  not  do 
anything  better. 

4561.  Do  you  find  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  edu- 
cated in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  learn  the 
Syntax  and  construction  of  English  Grammar  efficiently! 
— Certainly  I do. 

4562.  Can  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  that  are 
taught  in  your  schools,  parse  an  ordinary  English 
sentence  accurately  ? — Yes,  I should  say  all.  Certainly 
those  who  come  to  Santry  on  the  foundation  can, 
because  they  are  severely  tested  at  the  competitive 
examination. 

4563.  Chairman. — Do  you  teach  experimental 
physics  1 — There  has  been  no  course  of  experimental 
physics  taught  in  Santry  school. 

4564.  The  South  Kensington  course  includes 
physical  science? — We  take  the  mathematical  course 


— mathematics,  navigation,  and  two  or  three  other 
subjects. 

4565.  Some  of  your  pupils  have  gone  to  the 
University ; do  any  become  teachers  ? — Yes. 

4566.  Do  any  go  from  your  school  to  qualify  as 
teachers  under  the  National  Board  in  Marlborough- 
street? — No  ; but  I knew  of  two  instances  in  which 
boys  went  into  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools. 
I have  made  an  analysis  of  the  successes  of  Santry 
boys  since  1870 — seventy-eight  pupils  in  all.  Twelve 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Trinity  College,  thirty- 
five  have  entered  the  Civil  Sendee  and  Excise ; and 
the  remaining  thirty-three  have  become  assistant 
masters  in  schools.  I should  like  to  say  one  word 
about  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  Mr.  Rice 
appeared  to  say  that  the  programme  was  not  difficult 
enough,  and  I quite  agree  with  him;  because  I 
think  the  schools  that  pay  particular  attention  to 
some  branches,  do  not  get  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  ; for  instance,  the  mathematical 
course  at  present,  for  boys  of  eighteen,  is  less  than  my 
boys  have  to  know  when  they  come  up  to  Santry. 
I think  that  the  Commissioners  should  arrange  their 
programme  in  such  a form,  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  limited  course  to  pass  in ; and  that  we  should 
have  advanced  work  to  show  proficiency. 

[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock,  a.m.] 


April  26,  1879. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1879  ; 11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Mr.  'William 
Pidgeon,  j.f. 


Present: — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  Richard  O’Shaughnessy, 
Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.’ 
Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Pidgeon,  J.P.,  Examined. 


4567.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
agent  over  all  the  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  ? 

4568.  I believe  they  are  a good  deal  scattered? — 
Yes.  They  are  situated  in  sixteen  different  counties. 
Many  of  them  are  very  small,  and  do  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  my  visiting  them,  as  the  Society  only 
receives  head  rents  out  of  them.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  let  on  leases,  for  instance  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cork  estate  there  are  leases  for  900  years, 
which  had  been  made  before  the  property  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Society. 

4569.  What  leasing  powers  do  the  Society  possess? 
— They  can  only  give,  for  agricultural  leases,  thirty-one 
yeai's  and  three  lives ; but  in  corporate  towns  they 
can  give  a ninety-nine  years’  lease. 

4570.  That  would  be  for  building  purposes? — 
Yes. 

4571.  Taking  first  the  agricultural  leases — what 
proportion  of  the  whole  estate  is  let  on  lease  ? — By  far 
the  greater  portion,  but  those  tenants  who  have  only 
small  holdings  do  not  desire  leases. 

4572.  What  was  the  total  rental  of  the  Society,  in 
1878?— The  gross  rental  was  £9,045  6s.  10(7. 

4573.  In  1857  the  rental  of  the  estates  amounted 
altogether  to  £7,771  10s.  5d.  To  what  is  the  increase 
attributable  ? — To  several  causes — to  the  falling  in  of 
leases  and  the  granting  of  new  ones  at  increased  rents, 
and  to  the  purchase  of  head  rents  by  the  Society,  out 
of  their  funded  capital. 

457 4.  How  much  capital  has  been  invested,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  purchase  of  head  rents  ? — 
The  increased  rental  from  purchase  within  that  period 
amounted  to  £342  3s.  8c7.,  but  the  purchase  money 
did  not  pass  through  my  hands.  That  was  done  by 
the  Board. 

4575.  The  Society  purchased  a portion  of  the  lands 
of  Clonark? — Yes. 

457 6.  Explain  your  system  with  reference  to  letting 
those  lands  ? — The  gentleman  we  purchased  from  had 
let  them  at  their  full  value.  We  made  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  rents,  but  we  gave  to  the  tenants,  as 


we  do  to  all  our  tenants,  encouragement  for  drainage 
and  improvements.  In  some  instances,  however, 
where  we  laid  out  money  on  improvements  ourselves, 
we  added  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  the  rents. 

4577.  What  is  your  general  system  of  reletting, 
when  leases  fall  in  ? — In  the  case  of  a very  small  farm 
I bring  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and  we  generally 
arrange  with  the  late  tenant ; but  if  it  is  a farm  of 
value,  I ask  the  Board  to  decide  the  future  rental,  not 
by  my  opinion,  but  by  getting  an  independent  valua- 
tion. Brassington  and  Gale  have  acted  since  I was 
appointed  agent.  I make  a full  report  to  the  Board 
of  the  state  of  the  farm,  lay  before  them  the  poor-law 
valuation,  with  my  own  valuation,  and  also  that  of 
Messrs.  Brassington  and  Gale,  and  with  all  these 
materials  before  them  the  Board  decide  the  future  rent. 

4578.  Are  the  estates  fairly  let,  in  your  estimation? 
They  are.  The  Killinchy  estate,  the  Pococke  estate,  and 
the  Farra  estate  are  all  very  fairly  let.  They  were  let 
at  Brassington  and  Gale’s  valuation,  altered  according 
to  circumstances ; that  is,  if  the  value  of  a farm  had 
been  increased  by  the  tenant’s  improvements,  or  if 
there  had  been  any  building  erected  by  him,  we  charged 
him  nothing  for  that.  That  is  the  principle  I have 
acted  upon,  not  merely  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act,  but  for  very  many  years  before  it. 

4579.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  on  the 
estates  ? — On  some  estates  a very  great  improvement. 
Some  of  our  tenantry  could  well  compare  with  the 
tenantry  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  for  industry  and  good 
farming. 

4580.  Do  your  leases  contain  clauses  against  sub- 
letting and  alienation  ? — They  do. 

4581.  Do  you  make  any  provision  against  aliena- 
tion in  the  case  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  ? — I 
have  prevented  it.  Before  I was  appointed  agent  it 
was  not  prevented,  and  that  increased  the  wretchedly 
poor  tenants  on  many  of  the  estates  of  the  Society. 

4582.  Do  you  think  that  interference  with  sub- 
division has  been  beneficial  to  the  tenants  that  re- 
mained?— I do,  decidedly ; it  has  been  for  their  own 
benefit. 
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- 4583.  In  the  Report  of  1857,  this  passage 
occurs  : — 

“The  Society  should  procure  good  maps  of  all  its 
property,  as  it  is  impossible,  without  them,  to  guard  against 
loss  or  to  manage  it  satisfactorily.” 

Have  you  had  surveys  made  since  1857 ? — Yes,  but 
not  on  all  the  estates,  as  in  the  case  of  property  let  on 
long  leases,  out  of  which  we  only  receive  chief  rents, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense  of  a spe- 
cial survey.  In  these  cases  the  Ordnance  sheets  supply 
all  the  information  we  require. 

4584.  How  often  do  you  account  to  the  Society? — 
Once  a year. 

4585.  What  is  the  system  of  auditing  your 
accounts? — A very  strict  one,  I am  happy  to  say. 
Since  1857  I have  kept  the  accounts  by  double 
entry. 

4586.  Your  rental  contains  first,  the  Ranelagh 
estate  account.  What  was  the  amount  of  arrears  due 
to  1st  November,  1876,  on  that  estate,  when  you 
furnished  your  account  for  that  year? — £186  16s.  4c?. 
There  was  very  little  arrear  ever  due  on  that 
estate,  except  what  is  called  the  hanging  half-year. 
The  Rooskagh  estate,  which  is  the  largest  portion  of 
it,  is  let  to  a number  of  small  tenants.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  a middleman,  but  we  got  it  up  from 
him  about  1849.  It  was  then  in  a wretched  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  land,  and  of  the  sub- 
division which  had  taken  place. 

4587.  The  Royal  Commission  reported  in  1857,  in 
reference  to  this  property  as  follows : — 

“ These  lands  have  required,  and  appear  to  have  received, 
a o-ood  deal  of  attention  from  the  agent  during  the  last  few 
years.  Rooskagh.  until  the  year  1850,  was  let  to  a middle- 
man for  £120;  and,  when  the  society  got  it  into  its 
possession,  it  found  it  occupied  by  forty-seven  tenants, 
livin'*  for  the  most  part  in  wretched  cabins,  and  very  poor. 
The  number  of  tenants  has  since  been  reduced,  though  it 
is  still  larger  than  the  land  can  properly  support ; more 
than  the  half  of  the  townland  is  bog,  the  remainder  is  very 
. light  land.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  are  poor,  and  most 
of  them  in  bad  order,  and  built  in  a sort  of  village  away 
from  the  farms  to  which  they  belong;  this,  of  course,  is 
very  inconvenient  and  unprofitable  for  their  owners.  It 
will  be  desirable  to  take  some  steps  to  have  suitable  houses 
erected  on  the  farms  as  soon  as  they  are  adjusted  and  made 
of  a reasonable  size.  The  rent  of  Rooskagh  is  now  £229 

What  improvements  have  been  effected  since  that 
report  was  written  ?— A good  deal  of  drainage  work 
has  been  done,  both  to  reclaim  some  of  the  bog  land 
and  to  benefit  the  holdings  of  the  tenants.  The  plan 
I adopt  in  Rooskagh  is  arterial  drainage,  which  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  If  any  tenant 
wishes  to  drain  his  farm,  the  Board  will  either  allow 
■ him  half  the  cost,  or  will  do  the  entire  at  its  own  cost, 
and  charge  him  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

4588.  The  reconcilement  attached  to  your  last 
rental,  notices  seven  holdings  on  which  there  have  been 
increases  of  rent,  during  the  year1,  amounting  to  £1 1 
9s.  bd.,  and  two  with  decreases  amounting  to  4s.  Id., 
showing  a net  increase  of  £11  4s.  10<?.  Were  those 
lettings  made  on  your  valuation,  or  were  they  con- 
sidered large  enough  to  have  a separate  valuation  ? — 
They  were  small  yearly  tenancies,  and  the  lettings 
were  made  on  my  valuation. 

4589.  Has  anything  been  done  about  buildings  on 
the  estates? — We  have  given  assistance  occasionally, 
but  the  plan  of  building  houses  on  the  farms,  for  the 
tenants,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  expense, 
and  I do  not  think  the  return  would  have  been 
adequate,  as  the  farms  are  not  large  enough.  It  was 
better  to  allow  the  tenants  to  remain  as  they  were,  and 
improve  their  farms  by  drainage,  so  that  they  could 
get  better  crops  out  of  the  ground. 

4590.  Has  there  been  any  further  reduction  since 
1857,  in  the  number  of  tenants? — There  was  one 

- within  the  last  few  months. 


- 4591.  Has  any  step  been  taken  with  reference  to  this  April  2G,  1S7£>. 
paragraph  in  the  report  of  1857  : — Mr.  William 

• “ There  is  a school  kept  by  a poor  man,  in  a half  ruinous  Pldseon>  J,p* 
house  at  Rooskagh,  which  is  largely  attended.  This  school 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  poor  people  themselves.  As 
there  is  no  other  school  within  reach  of  their  children,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  them  to  have  a better  one 
established  ” ? 

At. that  period  I was  very  anxious  to  have  a National 
school  established  at  Rooskagh,  as  our  Society  promoted 
only  Protestant  schools.  All  the  tenants  in  Rooskagh, 
at  that  time,  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  put  any 
other  than  a Roman  Catholic  school  there,  would  have 
been  folly.  A good  school  however  was  started,  about 
that  time,  in  the  vicinity,  which  affords  instruction 
to  the  children  of  the  tenantry. 

4592.  Is  that  a National  school? — Yes. 

4593.  You  receive  a considerable  sum  for  turf  banks 
on  the  Rooskagh  property.  What  arrangements  do 
you  make  as  to  letting  them  ?- — That  has  been  altogether 
of  my  own  creation.  I let  the  banks  every  year  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  I am  happy  to  say,  our  receipts  are 
increasing.  That  is  one  result  of  the  drainage  that  has 
been  going  on.  We  have  also  made  a new  road,  which 
has  very  much  opened  up  the  bog. 

4594.  I observe  there  is  a considerable  expenditure 
fora  nursery  ? — Yes.  That  nursery  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  property.  There  was  scarcely  a tree  on 
it  at  one  time,  and  since  the  plantation  has  been  made, 
the  face  of  the  country  is  very  much  improved  for 
affording  shelter.  The  tenants  were  first  supplied,  and 
then  we  sold  as  well  as  we  could. 

4595.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  sold  any  of 
the  trees  to  persons  who  were  not  tenants? — We  have. 

4596.  Have  you  found  that  profitable? — It  was  not 
profitable,  as  a mere  matter  of  money,  but  the  amount 
received  helped  to  defray  the.,  expenses,  and  it  has 
given  a taste  for  planting  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 

4597.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Taking  into 
account,  both  the  indirect  advantage,  and  the  advantage 
to  the  tenants,  you  find  it  not  an  imprudent  expendi- 
ture ? — I do,  and  I only  regret  that  I did  not  commence 
it  years  before. 

4598.  The  rental  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the 
Ranelagh  estate,  for  the  year  ending  1st  November, 

1877,  was  £1,434  18s.  9 d.  How  much  of  that  was 
actually  received  ? — £1,419  14s.  10 d. 

4599.  Another  portion  of  the  Ranelagh  estate 
consists  of  rentcharges? — Yes,  and  some  of  those  are 
so  small  that  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  five  or  six  years 
to  accumulate.  If  we  received  them  annually  we 
would  be  out  of  pocket.  The  total  annual  amoimt  of 
the  rentcharges  is  £661  13s.  Id.,  and  the  amount  of 
arrear  to  1st  November,  1877,  was  at  the  date  of 
furnishing  the  account  for  that  year  £36  13s.  5 d. 

4600.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — How  does  your 
endowment  come  to  consist  of  rentcharges? — They 
were  impropriate  tithes  held  by  the  then  Lord 
Ranelagh. 

4601.  Chairman. — Have  any  of  those  been  sold  at 
capital  value  ? — No.  The  Society  have  no  power  to  sell 
them. 

4602.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  you 
reside  yourself? — In  Athlone. 

4603.  The  Roscommon  estate  is  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I went  to 
reside  there. 

4604.  How  often  do  you  collect  the  rents  on  the 
Rooskagh  property? — When  I took  it  up,  about  1849, 
the  tenants  were  miserably  poor.  They  came  to  me 
in  a body  and  said — “ we  have  no  money  to  pay  the 
May  rent.  Give  us  till  November,  and  we  will  pay 
you  in  full.”  I tried  them,  and  they  did  so.  I then 
made  a kind  of  bargain  with  them,  saying — “ I will 
now  ask  you  for  the  rent  only  once  a year,  but  if  you 
do  not  pay,  you  must  give  up  the  land.”  They  all 
promised  me  that,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
they  have  acted  upon  it,  and  they  kept  it  very  fairly — ■ 
indulging  them  in  that  way,  gives  them  a little  capital 
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to  work  upon,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  there  would 
not  be  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  original  tenants 
now  xxpon  the  land,  if  I had  not  adopted  that  plan. 
It  also  created  a certain  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
way  they  were  treated.  There  was  a great  contrast 
between  the  way  we  have  treated  them,  and  the  way 
they  were  treated  before. 

4605.  When  did  you  furnish,  to  the  Society,  the 
rental  and  account  which  is  now  before  us  1— It  is 
closed  on  31st  March,  1878,  and  accounts  for  the  rents 
due  1 st  N ovember,  1877.  The  account  for  the  following 
year  is  now  being  made  out. 

4606.  Chairman. — Is  the  money  you  collect  paid 
to  the  Society  in  instalments,  or  only  when  you  furnish 
the  accounts! — I lodge  money  in  the  bank,  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  I receive  it. 

4607.  Do  you  send  up  monthly  accounts? — No;  I 
furnish  my  accounts  only  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

4608.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  now  come 
to  the  Pococke  estate.  Where  is  that  situated  ? — In 
the  county  Waterford.  The  history  of  that  estate  is, 
in  some  respects,  like  the  Ranelagh.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  a middleman. 

4609.  You  have  only  fifteen  tenants  there  now  ? — 
Yes ; and  they  all  have  leases. 

4610.  This  observation  appears  on  your  rental  as  to 
holding  No.  8 : — “ Rent  raised  15s.  per  annum,  from 
25th  March  1877,  for  an  advance  of  £15  ”? — Yes ; I 
wish  the  system  of  advancing  money  for  improvements, 
and  charging  5 per  cent,  for  it,  was  more  common  in 
Ireland.  It  is  the  best  investment  a landlord  can  make, 
and  is  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

4611.  The  arrears  returned  on  your  last  rental  as 
due  on  that  estate,  amounted  to  £287  7s.  3d.  Have 
those  arrears  since  been  paid?— Yes;  they  have  all 
been  paid. 

46-12.  You  charge  upon  this  estate  for  planting 
1,050  forest  trees.  What  arrangement  did  you  make 
with  regard  to  these  ? — This  estate  was  too  small  to 
establish  a nursery  upon  it,  so  I bought  trees,  and 
planted  them  here  and  tliei-o,  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate,  so  as  to  afford  shelter,  and  to  encourage  the 
tenants  to  plant.  The  appearance  of  that  estate  is 
now  very  creditable.  The  tenants  are  very  quiet  and 
comfortable,  and  until  the  last  year  or  two,  when  bad 
harvests  occurred,  they  were  very  thriving. 

4613.  On  the  Dundalk  estate  you  have  twenty- 
eight  tenants  paying  £663  17s.  per  annum  % — Yes; 
and  there  are  no  arrears  on  that  property. 

4614.  Are  the  tenants  all  leaseholders? — They  arc, 
and  are  very  comfortable. 

4615.  There  is  an  increase  of  £5  5s.,  on  the  holding 
of  Thomas  Stewart,  noted.  What  was  that  ? — That 
was  for  interest  on  outlay.  I am  very  proud  of  the 
Killinchy  property,  which  forms  part  of  the  Dundalk 
estate.  I do  not  think  that  in  any  part  of  England 
or  Scotland  you  would  find  a more  industrious  set 
of  tenants,  or  better  farms. 

4616.  On  Primrose  Grange  there  are  nine  tenants. 
An  arrear  of  £8  Is.  1 Id.  was  due  in  the  beginning 
of  the  yeai-,  but  it  was  paid  off.  Is  there  any  arrear  due 
now  ?-  -No ; the  rents  have  been  all  very  well  paid. 

4617.  On  the  Farra  rental  you  have  written  off  as 
irrecoverable  an  arrear  of  £107  7s.  9 d.  ? — Yes.  The 
tenant  who  owed  that  was  not  selected  by  me.  He 
was  the  master  of  the  school,  and  held  a good  part  of 
the  land  there.  He  had  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Society, 
and  owed  that  aiTeai-,  which  was  consequently  lost. 

4618.  What  have  you  done  with  the  land  since? — 
I am  letting  the  grazing  of  it  every  year.  It  pro- 
duced £100  10s.  from  Api-il  to  November,  1877. 

4619.  It  has  not  been  pei’manently  let? — No. 
The  Board  did  not  wish  to  make  a permanent  letting 
of  it,  but  directed  me  to  let  it  for  grazing  from  year 
to  year,  which  I have  done ; and  it  has  realized  more 
than  the  former  rent. 

4620.  On  the  Rogei'son’s  Cork  estate  you  have 
fifty-three  tenants? — Yes ; it  is  all  house  property, 
situate  in  the  Liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork. 


4621.  Are  there  any  arrears  due  on  that  estate?—. 
None. 

- 4622.  Have  you  to  make  any  expenditure  upon  it? 
—The  greater  part  of  that  property  is  held  by  tenants 
who  have  long  leases,  and  I have  only  to  receive  the 
rents;  but  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  give  assist- 
ance for  roofing  and  repairs  of  the  houses. 

4623.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Is  the  Cork  estate  in 
a good  part  of  thesubui-bs? — No;  it  is  in  the  very 
worst  part — the  Liberties.  It  was  in  a very  low 
state,  but  it  is  improving. 

4624.  What  part  of  the  city  is  it  in  ? — Blarney-lane 
-and  Fair-lane. 

4625.  I suppose  the  tenants  are  not  of  a class  that 
you  coxxld ask  to  make  the  repairs  themselves? — No- 
but  the  improvements  to  which  I allude  were  the 
opening  of  new  streets. 

4626.  Loud  Justice  Fitz Gibbon. — You  return  the 
Ax-klow  estate  as  producing  £63  2s.  a yeax-.  Is  that 
town  property  ? — -Yes ; in  the  town  of  Arklow. 

4627.  Is  it  a good  propex-ty  ? — It  is. 

4628.  Have  the  x-ents  increased  since  1857  ? — They 
have.  An  old  lease  oxx  it  fell  in.  The  tenant,  a 
shopkeeper-,  had  enlarged  his  premises,  of  which  I ob- 
taixxed  an  independent  valuation  fx-om  Brassington  and 
Gale ; and  the  Boax-d,  taking  into  consideration  the 
large  amount  of  expenditure  the  tenant  had  made, 
offered  him  a new  lease  at  a very  fair  rent.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  and  was  quite  satisfied. 

4629.  On  the  Cashel  estate  the  rental  is  £27  13s. 
1(M  a year?— Yes. 

4630.  There  is  an  arrear  of  £138  9s.  2 d.  on  that 
propei-ty  ? — That  case  is  ixx  the  hands  of  the  law  agent. 
It  is  the  x-entchax-ge  arising  out  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  landxxear  Cashel,  belonging  to  the  Price  family. 
Oixr  solicitoi-,  Mr.  Dix,  foxxnd  great  difficulty  in  serv- 
ing all  the  owners ; but  the  rent  is  perfectly  secure. 
Property  to  the  amount  of  £600  a year  is  liable  for  the 
payment  of  it. 

4631.  Wex-e  you  in  receipt  of  the  rent? — I received 
it  for  a gx-eat  many  yeax-s,  but  there  was  always  a 
delay  in  the  payment.  The  property  on  which  it  is 
charged  was  very  much  involved. 

4632.  On  the  Clonmel  estate  there  is  only  one 
tenant.  Is  that  a town  holding? — No;  it  is  a farm 
outside  the  town,  let  to  the  late  Mr.  Biancoui  at 
£128  12s.  6<7.  per  annum. 

4633.  Is  it  now  in  the  hands  of  his  representa- 
tives ? — Yes ; and  their  rent  is  very  secure.  They 
have  a lease  for  thix-ty-oixe  years  and  three  lives,  which 
was  given  becaxxse  Mx\  Bianconi  was  about  to  lay  out  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he  would  not  do  on  a short  lease. 

4634.  Did  he  build  a residence  on  it? — The  old 
Chax-ter  Schoolhouse  was  upon  the  land,  and  he 
modelled  it  into  a very  comfoikable  country  house, 
and  lived  there  for  many  years. 

4635.  Where  is  the  Newport  estate?— In  Tipperary. 
There  is  only  one  tenant  there.  His  rent  is  £65  per 
annum,  and  the  arrear,  £12  11s.  1 d.,  which  is  re- 
turned upon  the  last  rental,  was  due  by  a former 
tenant,  and  must  be  written  off. 

4636.  Chairman. — Is  there  a school  situate  on  that 
property  ? — There  is  a day  school  situate  in  one  corner 
of  it. 

4637.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  you  on  that  pro- 
pex-ty adopt  the  same  plan  of  making  advances  for 
improvements,  and  charging  five  per  cent,  oix  the 
amount? — I am  at  libex-ty  to  do  that  oh  all  the  pro- 
perties, whenever  I think  it  jxxdicious  to  do  so. 

4638.  Do  you  take  care  to  see  that  the  money  is 
applied  ? — I never  pay  it  all  until  I see  that  the  work 
has  been  done  according  to  the  agreement ; but  m 
many  cases,  where  I have  confidence  in  the  tenants,  I 
advance  part. 

4639.  You  do  not  find  your  confidence  abused?— 
No,  I do  not. 

4640.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  is  the 
Ray  estate?— It  is  in  the  county  Donegal. 

4641.  Is  it  in  a remote  part  of  that  county  1— It  is. 

4642.  What  is  the  extent  of  it  ? — Only  twenty  acres. 
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-4,643.  Is  it  let  in  small  holdings  ? — No ; it-is  let  to 
a single  tenant  at  £33  a year. 

4644.  -The  Stradbally  estate  is  in  tlie  Queen’s 

county? — It  is.  The  rental  is  £78  6s.  id.  per  an- 

num, and  there  are  no  arrears. 

4645.  Is  that  let  in  one-holding  or  in  several? — In 
several  holdings.  It-is  near  the  to'vn,  and  - 1 have 
converted  it  into  town  parks.  It  is  let,  for  the  most 
part,  to  people  in  the  town,  who  give  a very  high  rent 
for  it.  It  was,  many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  one 
tenant,  and  when  he  gave  it  up  I let  it  to  five  or  six 
persons  as  an  accommodation. 

4646.  Have  you  increased  the  rental  by  that  means? 
— I have  nearly  doubled  it. 

4647.  There  is  the  Trim  estate,  of  which- the  rent 
is  £33  15s.  ? — That  is  quite  close  to  the  town  of  Trim, 
and  is  let  to  one  tenant  under  a lease,  or  agreement  for 
a lease. 

4648.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  apply  the 
principle  of  making  advances  for  improvements,  and 
charging  interest,  to  the  case  of  leases  as  well  as  of 
yearly  tenancies  1— Yes. 

4649.  And,  both  in  cases  of  leases  and  yearly 
tenancies,  you  find  it  of  advantage  ? — I find  it  works 
very  well  in  every  instance,  and  I have  done  it  in  many 
cases  on  the  estates  of  private  gentlemen. 

4650.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  given 
for  the  Clonark  estate  ? — £5,250,  and  there  was  sold 
out  to  pay  that,  from  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  £5,638. 

4651.  In  your  account  you  charge  yourself  with  the 
whole  amount  received  during  the  year  ?— -Yes. 

4652.  You  return  the  balance  due,  on  account  of 
each  estate,  as  if  you  had  made  no  lodgments  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  ? — That  was  in  conformity  with 
the  directions  I got  in  1857. 

4653.  In  your  account  to  31st  March,  1878,  your 
largest  lodgments  were  in.Harch,  during  which  month 
they  amounted  to  £2,790.  When  do  you  collect  the 
money  then  lodged  ?— Generally  about  Christmas,  and 
afterwards  those  in  arrear.  I use  all  possible  exertions 
to  obtain  payment  before  31st  March,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  lodge  the  money  within  the  Society’s  financial 
year. 

4654.  Da  your  original  appointment  did  you  give 
any  security  ?— I did. 

4655.  Was  that  by  recognizance  ? — Yes.  - 

4656.  To  what  amount? — £1,000. 

- 4657.  Youraccount,  furnished  to  31st  March,  1878, 
appears  to  have  been  passed  and  audited  on  -the  23rd 
August  by  the  Committee  of  Accounts,  and  is  signed  by 
Rev.  George  Longfield,  Rev.  A.  I.Macdonogh,and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Stubbs.  Do  you  attend  at  the  audit  yourself  ? — 
Always,  and  I produce  the  voucher  for  each  payment. 

1 4658.  Your  accounts  contain  a reconcilement  on  the 
face  of  them  ? — They  do.  I think  I am  bound  to 
account  for  the  rise  and  fall  on  each  estate. 

4659.  Mr.  O’SiTAcdHXESSY. — You  are  aware  that  the 
last  year  has  been  a rather  try-ingone  on  tenants? — I am. 

4660.  Have  you  found  any  disposition  to  ask  for 
abatements  ? — Yes. 

4661.  I understand  you  have  increased  your  rental 
by  something  about  £2,000  a year?— Not  so  much. 
There  is  a considerable'  increase,  but  it  is  not  all  due 
to  an  increase  of  rents,  as  there  have  been  some 
purchases. 

4662.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  of  the  present  year,  and  assuming 
something  like  ordinary  prosperity  to  ensue,  do  you 
think  the  tenants  are”  able  to  bear  the  increase  well  ? — 
Of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  seasons  ; but,  hoping 
for  fair  ones/ 1 am  perfectly  sure  they  will  be  able  to 
bear  it. 

4663..  There  must  be  many  - places  on  • -your  < estates  - 
where  sites  have  been  sought  for  National  schools  ? — 
Rooskaglvis  the  only-  one  I recollect  at  present. 

4G64.  In  that  instance  you  found  no  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  your  Board  to  give  facilities  ?— No ; so 
far  from  that  they  were  considering  how  much  could 
be  done,  I think  it  vex-y  likely  if  the  school  had 


not  been  built  outside  their  estate  they  would  have 
done  something  to  aid  it. 

4665.  Do  your  leases  and  agreements  contain  pro- 
visions against  alienation  and  sub-le.tting.?^-Yes.  ' 

4666.  Is  it  your  habit  to  object  to, an  assignment  of 
a tenant’s  interest,  when  made  to  a solvent,  useful, 
and  well-conditioned  tenant? — Certainly  not,  I only 
require  the  assignment  to  be  made  with  my  knowledge, 
and  never  object  without  good  cause. 

4667.  That  enables  you  to  get  rid  of  tenants  who 
find  they  cannot  improve  ? — I would  not  x-ecoxnmend 
any  landlord  to  forego  that  right,  but  certainly  one 
should  not  exercise  it  in  a capricious  or  objectionable 
way.  If  a tenant  has  improved  his  farm,  I think, 
as  a matter  of  justice,  he  ought  to  get  the  benefit  of 
his  improvements. 

466S.  Chairman. — What  do  you  generally  consider 
a fair  rental,  as  compared  with  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — 
It  differs  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  In  some  places 
the  fair  letting  value  of  the  land  would  be  70  per 
cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  I know  others 
where  it  is  very  nearly  as  fair  a letting  value  as  a 
tenant  could  give. 

4669.  Do  you  know  of  any  part  of  the  countiy 
where  Griffith’s  valuation  is  to  any  extent  too  high  1— 

I would  not  say  too  high.  If  you  take  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  the  rich  lands  of  Meath  and  Westmeath, 
you  will  find  that,  until  the  introduction  of  A merican 
beef,  Gi-iffith’s  valuation  was,  as  compared  with  the 
letting  value,  greatly  below  what  could  be  realized. 
But  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  west,  and  in  poor 
lands,  you  will  find  Griffith’s  valuation  very  nearly 
what  the  small  fai-mer  could  pay,  and  live  comfortably 
by  the  land.  I would  not  settle  rent  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  by  merely  having  Griffith’s  valuatioix  befox-e 
me.  I would  only  do  it  after  making  a personal  in- 
spection. 

4670.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  Ulster  tenant-  ' 
right  exist  on  the  estate  in  the  county  Dowxx  ? — I do 
not  acknowledge  it;  but  it  is  a dangerous  subject  to 
touch  on.  On  tlxe  Killinchy  estate  we  allow  the  tenants 
to  sell  their  interests  in  the  farms,  and  if  tile  person 
they  sell  too  is  unobjectionable,  we  do  not  interfere 
with  them. 

4871.  In  the  South  and  West  there  is  no  tenant- 
right  ? — I do  not  like  to  recognise  it ; but  at  the  same 
time  I never  intex-fex;e  ’with  them  selling. 

4672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  fix  a fair 
rent,  allow  no  arrears,  and  accept  a tenaxxt  who  is  re- 
commended, provided  there  is  no  objection  ? — Just  so. 

4G73.  Chairman. — Is  ixot  the  income  derived  from 
the  Clonark  estate  more  than  the  intei'est  upon  the. 
stock  sold  out  to  pay  for  the  pxxrchase? — Yes.  The 
Society  were  only  receiving  three  per  cent.,  and  I think 
they  will  now  receive  on  aix  average  nearly  five  per  cent. 

4674.  The  Royal  Commission,  in  1857,  made  this 
suggestion — 

“ The  Society  should  also  be  enabled  to  sell,  with  an  in- 
defeasible title,  the  small  estates  that  they  hold  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  adjoining  proprietors,  however, 
should  be  first  offered  the  option  of  purchasing,  and  the 
money  arising  from  such  sale  should  be  held  in  trust,  to  be 
re-invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  land.” 

Do  you  agree  in  that? — That  is  a very  proper  recom- 
mendation. Some  of  the  property  is  greatly  scattered, 
and  power  to  consolidate  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

4675.  Does  any  power  exist  at  present  either  to  sell 
or  exchange  ? — The  Society  have  no  stxeh  power. 

4676.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  the  Society  pay 
rent  for  any  of  its  property ?—A  gx-eat  deal.  .But  in 
late  years  we  have  purchased  up  some  of  the  head  rents. 
We  have  purchased  all  those  which  were  payable  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionei's. 

4677.  Is  theRanelagh  propex-ty  subject  to  any  liead: 
rent  ? — Not  now.  It  was  subject  to  a quit  rent  of 
£100  a year ; but  that  was  pxxrchased  up  some  years 
ago. 

4678.  When  a farm  becomes  vacant,  do  you  find 
gx'eat  competition  for  it  ? — In  some  cases  very  great. 


April  26,  187 

- Mr.  William 
. Fidgeon,  j.p. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


April  26, 1879. 

Mr.  William 
Pidgeon,  J.p. 


4679.  In  dealing  with  tlie  competitors  for  those 
farms,  do  you  always  let  to"  the  highest  bidder, 
or  do  you  sometimes  accept  "a  tenant  who  makes  a 
more  reasonable  offer,  and  appears  a more  prudent  and 
solvent  man? — The  practice  is,  when  a farm  is  adver- 
tised, I receive  proposals,  and  having  examined  into 
them  I lay  them  before  the  Board,  and  of  course  there 
may  be  some  that  I would  not  recommend.  The 
Board  have  before  them  my  own  valuation  and  report, 
and  Messrs.  Brassington  and  Gale’s  valuation,  and 
the  Ordnance  valuation.  Sometimes  they  refer  the 
entire  matter  to  me  to  make  further  inquiry,  and  to 
treat  with  the  applicants,  and  then  they  make  the  best 


selection  they  can,  but  they  take  the  highest  rent  offered 
if  the  man  is  considered  fairly  solvent. 

4680.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  any  offer  made 
was  too  high  to  be  a prudent  one  ? — I have  sometimes 
told  the  Board  that  some  offers  were  almost  too  high. 
They  do  not  wish  to  set  their  lands  at  extreme  rents. 
Their  object  is  to  do  what  is  fair,  but,  of  course,  to  get 
the  full  value  of  the  land. 

4681.  Then  you  have  come  across  instances  where 

the  competition  was  earned  beyond  the  real  value? 

I have.  Such  cases  have  occurred. 

4682.  Were  those  in  the  case  of  small  tenancies,  or 
of  lai'ge  ones  ? — Mostly  in  small  ones. 


Mr.  Francis 
De  Lisle. 


Mr.  Francis  df.  Lisle,  examined. 


4683.  Chairman.  — You  are  an  officer  of  the 
Hibernian  Marine  school  ? — I am  the  Registrar. 

4684.  How  is  the  charity  managed? — There  is  a 
Board  formed  of  the  members  generally,  and  there  are 
officers  and  committees  elected  annually  outof  the  Board. 

4685.  How  long  have  you  held  your  appointment  ? 
—Only  for  the  last  three  years. 

4686.  The  charity  was  intended  for  the  mainten- 
ance, education,  and  apprenticing  of  children  of  decayed 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Marine  service? — Yes. 

4687.  And  for  their  instruction  in  Scripture  and  in 
the  Protestant  established  religion? — Yes ; it  is  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  endowment. 

4688.  Do  your  funds  come  entirely  from  private  in- 
dividuals?— Entirely.  We  enjoy  no  public  grant  now. 

4689.  Had  you  ever  any  public  grant? — Yes,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  school  there  was  a grant  made 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  ceased  in  1830.  Since 
then  it  has  been  altogether  a private  endowment. 

4690.  In  the  report  of  1857  the  charity  was  stated 
to  have  a net  annual  income  of  £125  12s.  from  land. 
What  is  its  present  endowment  ? — We  have  premises 
on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay,  let  to  two  tenants, — one 
the  Messrs.  Martin,  who  pay  £300  a year  ; the  other  the 
representatives  of  Mr.  Pentland,  who  pay  £133  13s. 
4c l.  a year  ; we  have  also  a small  income,  about  £23  a 
year,  under  the  Will  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  which  is 
paid  through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests ; and  there  are  also  the  rents  of 
some  Carlow  property,  our  moiety  of  which  amounts 
to  about  £11  10s.  per  annum,  the  other  moiety  being 
enjoyed  by  the  Hibernian  Military  School. 

4691.  Have  you  any  other  property? — We  have 
money  given  to  the  Society  from  time  to  time  in  gifts 
and  donations,  and  accumulations  which  have  been  in- 
vested. We  have  £6,000  in  Bank  Stock,  the  divi- 
dend on  which  for  the  year  1878  was  £720.  We  have 
also  £7,000  of  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Stock,  which  produced  in  1878  £360  12s.  11  d.  Our 
total  income  for  the  year  was  £1,548  9s.  9 d.,  includ- 
ing Wright’s  charity,  Carlow  rents,  Dublin  rents, 
dividends,  and  the  subscriptions  of  annual  members. 

4692.  The  income  has  largely  increased  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — It  has. 

4693.  According  to  the  report  of  1857,  it  was  then 
£941,  and  now  it  is  £1,548  ? — Yes. 

4694.  Do  you  take  both  boarders  and  day  scholars  ? 
— All  the  boys  are  boarders.  They  are  taken  in  as 
free  pupils,  maintained  and  educated,  and  finally  ap- 
prenticed, or  entered  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

4695.  How  many  are  there  ? — Forty-four  has  been 
the  average  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  that  is 
as  many  as  our  present  house  will  accommodate. 

4696.  Have  there  been  any  additions  made  to  your 
building,  since  1 857? — We  are  not  in  the  same  building 
that  we  were  in  then.  A fire  took  place  in  the  school- 
house  on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay,  in  the  year  1872, 
and  the  boys  had  to  be  removed. 

4697.  Where  is  the  school  now  situated? — After 
the  fire,  the  Governors  having  regard  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  their  then  locality — inasmuch  as  the  tidal 
water  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  the  basement, 
and  manure  and  vitriol  works  were  springing  up 
around — purchased  the  interest  in  the  lease  of  No.  1, 


Upper  Merrion-street.  Another  inducement  to  them 
to  do  so  was  that  they  got  £300  a year  from  the 
Messrs.  Martin,  for  their  old  premises,  so  that  instead 
of  sustaining  a loss  by  the  change  there  was  a gain. 
The  rent  of  our  present  house  is  £80  a year,  and 
adding  to  that  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
which  was  paid,  we  have  rather  more  than  £100  a 
year  (out  of  the  £300  for  which  the  premises  on  the 
quay  were  let)  in  favour  of  the  Society  consequent  on 
the  change. 

4698.  You  gained  in  every  way  by  the  change? 
— Yes;  our  present  situation  is  considered  most 
healthy,  and  we  have  had  no  sickness  all  through 
the  recent  epidemic.  The  house  adjoins  Leinster 
Lawn,  and  was  originally  the  residence  of  Judge 
Crampton.  It  contains  twenty  apartments,  store 
rooms,  &c.,  a bath  room  and  lavatory,  put  up  by  the 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  has  an  extensive 
rere — measuring  264  feet  from  the  back  of  the  house 
to  the  rere  wall  of  the  premises ; it  is  40  feet  wide ; 
150  feet  of  the  garden  is  laid  down  in  grass;  the  rest 
is  walled  off  as  a playground,  so  that  the  boys  are  quite 
out  of  hearing,  and  of  the  possibility  of  giving  annoy- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

4699.  What  are  the  outgoings? — Since  the  move 
they  have  been  heavier  than  usual.  We  have  built 
a lai’ge  gymnasium,  in  which  all  kinds  of  appliances 
suitable  for  the  boys  are  provided — climbing  ropes 
and  climbing  ladders,  and  other  things  have  been  got 
up  at  an  expenditure  of  over  £300. 

4700.  What  are  the  current  expenses?--The  accounts 
are  kept  under  headings  in  a form  which  existed  at 
the  time  I became  Registrar,  and  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  simple  and  easily  understood.  The  audited 
account  for  1877  shows  coal,  candles,  and  gas  cost 
£67  11s. ; diet,  £635  12s.  5 ^d.  ; clothing  and  articles 
of  house  linen,  &c.,  £226  11s.  2d. ; rent  and  insurance, 
£203  3s.  2 d.  (including  £90  Irish  the  head  rent  pay- 
able out  of  the  premises  on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay), 
furniture  and  repairs  £65  6s.  Sd.  The  expenditure 
under  this  head  was  heavy  that  year,  as  a good  deal 
of  furniture  had  to  be  got.  There  was  board-room 
furniture,  for  instance,  a quantity  of  additional  beds 
and  bedding  for  the  boys,  new  forms,  and  various 
things  of  that  sort;  books  and  stationary,  £14  16s.  ; 
building  repairs,  and  sundries,  £401  19s.  l\d.  (this 
included  £304  laid  out  on  a gymnasium  and  appliances, 
which  were  found  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  boys, 
to  train  them  to  habits  suitable  to  being  on  board  ship). 

4701.  Even  omitting  that  extra  expenditure  you 
had  exceeded  your  income  by  about  £50? — We  ex- 
ceeded our  income  that  year,  but  we  had  begun  the 
year  with  a balance  to  our  credit. 

4702.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — Was  that  money  saved 
in  former  years? — I cannot  say  whether  it  was  saved 
out  of  ordinary  income,  or  consisted  of  donations  or 
bequests. 

4703.  Chairman. — In  addition  to  the  income  from 
property,  which  you  have  mentioned,  several  gentle- 
men give  a guinea  a year  each  ? — These  are  the  annual 
members.  Some  of  our  governors  are  life  members, 
who  have  given  donations  of  twenty  guineas. 

4704.  How  is  the  expenditure  managed?— We 
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pay  all  our  accounts  quarterly.  It  is  the  school- 
master’s duty  to  keep  a want  book,  in  which,  previous 
to  each  quarterly  meeting,  he  enters  everything  that  is 
required  for  the  coming  three  months.  That  is  sent 
to  me,  a*id  it  is  my  business  to  look  into  it  and  com- 
pare it  with  former  periods,  and  to  see  that  nothing 
extraordinary  is  entered.  Then  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  and,  if  they  sanction  the  various  orders, 
they  are  initialed  by  the  Chairman.  Those  entries 
are  afterwards  compared  and  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  who  certify  the  items  for  payment. 
We  pay  nothing  except  by  cheques. 

4705.  Do  you  order  all  the  small  things  required, 
provided  they  are  not  above  the  average  amount  ? — 
No.  There  are  printed  order  books,  and,  when  the 
Committee  approve  of  the  items  asked  for,  it  is  my 
duty  to  write  them  out,  sign  the  order,  and  have  it 
signed  by  the  Chairman ; and  without  that  order 
nothing  is  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  so 
that  nobody  has  an  opportunity  of  ordering  any- 
thing. 

4706.  How  often  does  the  Board  meet? — There  are 
committee  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  and  then  there  are  four  stated  general  quarterly 
meetings  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a general  meeting, 
and  as  many  others  as  the  business  of  the  Society 
requires,  specially  summoned. 

4707.  What  is  the  quorum? — For  the  general  com- 
mittee the  quorum  is  five,  and  for  committee  meetings 
three ; but  our  attendances  are  usually  larger.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  year  1877  at  the  Com- 
mittees of  Finance  was  four ; at  the  General  Com- 
mittee, six ; and  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  eight.  Since 
I have  been  connected  with  the  Society  I only  knew 
of  one  occasion  on  which  there  was  not  a sufficient 
attendance  to  form  a quorum. 

4708.  Your  duty  is  to  keep  the  accounts,  and,  in 
fact,  to  act  as  Secretary? — Yes.  There  was  a resolu- 
tion passed  soon  after  I was  appointed  Registrar,  that 
my  office  should  be  in  the  house,  in  order  that  I might 
exercise  a daily  surveillance. 

4709.  The  schoolmaster  has  charge  of  the  house  ? — 
He  is  responsible  for  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  house, 
the  boys,  and  the  servants. 

4710.  How  is  the  admission  of  the  boys  conducted  ? 
— They  are  admitted  by  the  Board.  A form  of 
application  for  admission  must  be  filled  up  and 
sent  in,  accompanied  by  certificates. 

4711.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  the 
orphans  of  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the 
Marine  service? — There  is  no  such  distinction  made. 
The  school  is  open  to  the  children  of  all  sailors,  but  a 
preference  is  usually  given  where  the  merits  of  the 
case  seem  to  demand  consideration. 

4712.  Is  any  preference  given  to  orphans  of  sailors 
belonging  to  the  port  or  neighbourhood  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  such  is  the  case.  The  usual  mode  of  elec- 
tion is  this : A printed  list  of  the  applicants  is  made 
out  and  circulated  amongst  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  that  they  may  consider  the  merits  of  each 
applicant ; a board  is  then  summoned,  and  they  elect 
those  they  think  most  meritorious. 

4713.  Your  application  form  refers  to  sureties? — 
We  require  two  persons  to  become  security  for  the 
good  conduct  and  obedience  of  each  boy,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  the  sureties  have  to  execute  a bond. 

4714.  Have  life  subscribers  and  yearly  subscribers 
a right  to  vote  ? — All  the  members  have  a right  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  pupils. 

4715.  What  is  the  course  of  education? — They  get 
an  English  education. 

4716.  Are  there  any  sons  of  men  of  a higher  class 
than  actual  seamen,  such  as  captains  of  merchant 
vessels  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  There  may  be  an 
odd  one  from  that  rank,  but  not  very  frequently. 
The  instruction  given  is  in  reading,  writing,  writing 
from  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  the  use  of  the 
globes,  map-drawing,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  trigonometry, 
English  history,  navigation,  Scripture  and  Church 
Catechism,  and  vocal  music.  A small  annual  salary  is 


paid  to  an  organist,  who  teaches  the  boys  to  sing,  and  April  ae.  1879 
they  enjoy  a couple  of  evenings  in  the  week  in  that  Jfr  Fmncig 
way — one  being  devoted  to  sacred  music,  and  the  Dc  Lisle, 
other,  generally,  to  secular.  The  Society  also  keep  two 
large  row-boats,  in  which  the  boys  take  exercise. 

4717.  At  what  age  are  boys  admitted  ? — From  nine 
to  eleven  or  twelve,  and  they  are  retained  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  a boy  coming  in 
advanced  in  years,  he  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
till  sixteen,  but  most  frequently  they  leave  about 
fifteen. 

4718.  Are  they  all  apprenticed? — Yes;  to  the  sea 
exclusively,  or  sent  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

4719.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  apprentice  them? 

— The  boys  are  allowed  a choice.  If  they  prefer  going 
into  the  Navy,  as  many  have  done,  arrangements  are 
made  for  them  to  do  so.  The  others  are  apprenticed ; 
and  when  leaving  the  school  the  Society  gives  each  boy 
a good  outfit,  at  an  expense  of  about  £9. 

4720.  Do  the  boys,  generally,  turn  out  well? — Many 
of  them  have  been  very  successful.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  Society  has  heard  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  of  the  boys  that  have  gone  out  from  it. 

4721.  Do  the  Governors  exercise  any  discretion  as 
to  whether  a boy  would  be  fit  for  a seafaring  life  ? — 

Allowing  them  to  go  to  anything  but  the  sea  is  only 
done  in  case  of  necessity.  Of  late  we  have  sent  some 
very  fine  boys  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

4722.  Do  any  of  them  go  in  to  qualify  under  the 
Board  of  Trade? — We  have  heard  of  the  progress  of 
several  of  the  boys,  and  some  of  them  are  now  masters 
of  vessels. 

4723.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Carlow 
property  you  mentioned,  beyond  getting  the  moiety  of 
the  rents? — We  have  no  intercourse  with  the  tenants 
at  all,  but  get  our  moiety,  once  a year,  through  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  school.  The  agent  transmits 
the  whole  net  balance  to  Colonel  Speedy,  and  he  sends 
us  one-half.  The  agent  always  sends  us  a copy  of  the 
accounts,  so  that  we  see  we  are  getting  our  share. 

4724.  By  whom  is  that  property  managed  ? — It  is 
left  to  the  management  of  the  agent,  who  is  a gentleman 
of  position  in  Carlow. 

4725.  The  Inspector  for  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1857  said  of  this  school  : — 

“ The  state  of  instruction  was  tolerably  good.  I examined 
in  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  reading.  They  read  badly,  but  in  the  other  subjects  of 
examination  answered  fairly.  The  defects  of  the  instruction 
are  numerous  ?” — 

I think  we  present  a better  front  now  than  we  did 
then. 

4726.  The  report  continues: — “Some  industrial 
instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  the  school”  ? — We 
instruct  them  in  navigation  and  teach  them  to  row. 

4727.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  managing  a 
sailing  boat  ? — No,  that  is  considered  dangerous  and 
imprudent. 

4728.  Is  there  any  provision  for  teaching  the  boys 
to  swim? — They  all  swim.  In  fine  weather,  when 
they  go  out  in  their  boat,  they  go  to  a convenient  place 
and  bathe. 

4729.  The  report,  to  which  I have  referred,  pro- 

“ Having  regard  to  the  many  accidents  which  sailors  are 
liable  to  meet  with,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  useful 
trades  should  be  taught  to  the  boys,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making, &c.  Formerly  such  was  the  case,  but  these 
branches  of  instruction  have  long  been  discontinued.” 

Has  anything  been  done  in  reference  to  that  sugges- 
tion?— Nothing  in  the  way  of  tailoring  or  shoemaking, 
except  to  mend  their  own  clothes  and  to  put  on  their 
own  buttons.  Some  have  a genius  for  carpenter’s 
work,  and  tools  have  been  purchased  for  them,  and  a 
work  shop  erected  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

4730.  Are  they  taught  to  splice  ropes? — The 
schoolmaster,  who  was  at  sea  on  board  a man-of-war, 
teaches  them  to  splice  and  knot  ropes,  and  in  the  gym- 
nasium there  is  a set  of  ropes  up  with  attachments  for 
that  purpose. 
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4731.  Do  they  receive  any  instruction  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances,  and  so  on1? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

4732.  The  same  report  further  says  : — 

“ To  improve  this  institution,  to  enlarge  and  extend  its 
objects  and  operation — in  fact,  to  make  it  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  an  efficient  nursery  for  the  supply  to  Her 
Majesty’s  navy  and  the  mercantile  service,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment., a matter  of  National  importance.  The  metropolis  of 
Ireland  is  a fitting  locality  for  a first  class  marine  school, 
and  to  such  an  establishment  the  assistance  of  Parliament 
might  with  propriety  be  extended.  Having  some  time  aim 
visited  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  in  the  Phcenix  Park:, 
I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  that 
noble  and  flourishing  institution  to  the  decayed  and  melan- 
choly aspect  of  the  marine  school  ” ? — 

At  that  time  the  Hibernian  Military  School  was 
enjoying  a very  large  endowment  from  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Hibernian  Marine  School  none ; that  makes 
a great  difference. 

4733.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I believe  the  Hiber- 
nian Military  School  still  enjoys  a Government  grant  ? 
—It  does,  a very  large  one. 

4734.  Chairman.  — Do  you  find  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  suitable  applicants  for  all  the 
vacant  places  you  have  1 — None  ; we  generally  have 
a list  overhanging. 

4735.  Where  do  the  pupils  generally  come  from ? — 
All  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  had  several  from 
Cork  and  different  other  seaports. 

4736.  'Do  they  come  principally  from  Ireland? — 
Nearly  altogether ; some,  however,  are  the  children  of 
Englishmen  now  employed  in  Ireland,  or  that  have 
left  their  children  here  ; and  some  are  the  children  of 
coast-guards.  They  are  a very  nice  class  of  boys. 

4737.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  obtain  tenders 
for  your  supplies  from  grocers  and  butchers,  and  all 
other  tradesmen  ? — -It  has  been  the  habit  to  advertise 
for  tenders,  more  especially  for  meat  and  other  things 
of  which  any  large  supply  is  required.  Our  grocery 
account  is  but  a small  one,  as  the  boys  are  fed  princi- 
pally upon  bread  and  milk,  and  meat;  they  get, 
however,  cocoa  occasionally. 

4738.  Have  any  tenders  been  sought,  since  you 
became  Secretary? — Yes.  About  a year  and  a half 
ago  the  last  tenders  were  accepted. 

4739.  It  is  not  done  every  year? — It  ought  to  have 
been  done;  and  I think  the  omission  was  accidental. 

47 40.  Who  audits  your  accounts?— Members  of  the 
Society. 

4741.  Is  there  any  audit  by  an  official  Auditor  from 
outside  ? — None. 

4742.  Do  you  print  your  accounts,  and  circulate 
them  amongst  the  various  Governors  of  the  Society  ? 
— -That  has  not  been  done  heretofore,  but  it  is  the 
intention  to  do  it  in  future. 

4743.  Had  you  accommodation,  in  the  former  pre- 
mises, for  a larger  number  of  pupils  than  you  have  in 
your  present  establishment  ?■ — Yes ; but  that  was  be- 
fore I was  an  officer  of  the  institution. 

4744.  Do  you  take  in  any  boys  whose  parents  are 
alive?—1 They  are  taken  in,  during  the  life  of  the 
parents,  in  cases  where  there  are  very  large  families ; 
but  orphans  always  get  a preference. 

47 45.  Have  you  ever  read  the  charter  of  the  charity  ? 
— I have. 

4746.  It  appears, -from  the  charter,  that  the  charity 
was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a nursery 
and  school,  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the 
orphan  children  of  those  seamen  who  had  perished,  or 
become  disabled,  by  age  and  infirmity,  from  being  of 
further  use  in  His  Majesty’s  or  in  the  Marine  service  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  originally  the  undertaking  of  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  persons  in  Dublin. 

4747.  How  many  of  your  present  boys  are  the  sons 
of  coast-guard  men  in  actual  service? — About  one-third. 

4748.  Can  you  regard  coast-guardsmen  under  pay, 
and  in  active  service,  as  being  persons  disabled  by  age 
or  infirmity  from  being  of  further  use  ? — They  are  not ; 
but  regard  has  always  been  had,  in  those  cases,  to  the 
largeness  of  the  family,  and  the  smallness  of  the  mean3. 


4749.  Have  any  children  of  disabled  seamen  been 
rejected,  in  order  to  admit  the  sons  of  coast-guardsmen  ? 
—Never  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  great  anxiety  to 
apply  the  charity,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  original 
intention. 

4750.  How  many  teachers  have  yOu  in  the  school  ? 
— Only  one,  and  he  has  an  assistant  selected  from 
amongst  the  boys.  The  best  and  most  efficient  boy  is 
appointed  monitor,  and  assists  the  master  generally. 

4751.  Is  that  boy  paid? — We  give  him  a small- 
quarterly  payment  of  £1,  for  his  good  conduct  and  pro- 
gress in  "education,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

4752.  Is  there  an  examination  held  to  test  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  ? — Yes  ; by  Mr.  Wilkinson  as 
regards  general  education,  and  in  matters  of  navigation 
by  Captain  M‘Callum. 

4753.  I believe  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  inspector  of  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  schools  ? — I believe  he  is. 

4754.  Does  he  make  a report  to  the  Committee?— 
He  does. 

4755.  Have  these  reports  been  favourable? — Gene- 
rally very  favourable. 

4756.  Do  the  members  of  the  Board  themselves 
occasionally  examine  the  boys  ? — Yes ; and  they  also 
inspect  the  house. 

4757.  What  do  you  pay  the  matron  ?-— £30  a year. 
She  is  not  exactly  in  the  position  of  matron.  It  was 
found,  some  years  ago,  more  desirable  to  appoint  a cook 
and  housekeeper.  She  is  very  efficient  as  regards  the 
caring  and  provisioning  of  the  boys. 

4758.  Does  she  discharge  the  duties  of  cook  and 
housekeeper,  without  devoting  any  attention  to  the 
personal  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  so  on,  of  the  boys? 
— She  sees  the  meals  brought  up,  and  distributes  them 
in  a proper  manner  to  the  boys  in  their  dining  hall. 

4759.  What  are  the  salaries  of  your  official  staff? — 
Surgeon  Smyly  gets  £10  a year;  the  Registrar  fifty 
guineas  ; the  schoolmaster  £100  a year,  with  coals  and 
candles,  but  he  has  to  find  his  own  diet ; and  Mrs. 
Beatty,  the  housekeeper,  £30  a year. 

4760.  Chairman. — Does  she  find  her  own  diet?— 
No  ; she  is  boarded. 

4761.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  house,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  matron 
discharges  her  duties  ? — In  the  first  instance  the  school- 
master is  expected  to  see  that  all  things  are  right  and 
proper  in  the  house ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  whole 
is  under  the  direct  control  and  inspection  of  a com- 
mittee of  fifteen. 

4762.  How  often  do  the  committee  of  fifteen  meet? 
— Oh  the  first  Monday  in  every  month. 

4763.  If  the  schoolmaster  has  any  complaint  to  make 
of  the  officers  subordinate  to  him,  it  is  his  duty  to 
bring  it  before  the  committee  ? — Yes  ; or,  if  I see  any- 
thing going  wrong  it  is  my  duty'  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  committee,  and  in  case  of  urgency  to 
summon  them  specially. 

4764.  Do  the  committee  exercise  their  own  personal 
vigilance  in  such  matters? — They  do  occasionally. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  frequently 
and  going  through  the  house  to  see  how  matters  are. 

4765.  Does  the  society  generally  select  for  admis- 
sion the  children  of ' Protestant  parents,  or  have  you 
also  the  children  of  mixed  marriages? — I believe 
some  have  been  admitted  who  were  children  of  mixed 
marriages,  but  were  themselves  Protestants  at  the  time 
of  their  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  charter, 
which  was  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Protestant  religion. 

4766.  We  had  evidence  as  to  a Protestant  institu- 
tion where  it  was  a practice,  if  not  a rule,,  to  take  no 
children  of  mixed  marriages  that  were  not  bond  fide 
Protestants  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Is  that 
the  principle  on  which  your  institution  is  conducted . 
— They  certainly  come  in  only  as  Protestants,  and  are 
understood  distinctly  to  be  such.  None  others  would 
be  considered  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  charity. 

4767.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
religion — in  fact,  to  make  Catholic  children  Protestant, 
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in  order  to  get  tliem  into  tlie  place  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of.  . ■ ■ i 

4768.  Your  accounts  show  that  you  were  allowed 
interest  on  your  current  account  by  the  bank  ? — The 
Bank  of  Ireland  allows  it,  whenever  the  balance 
between  quarter  and  quarter  is  of  a certain  amount, 
but  it  comes  to  a very  trifling  sum. 

4769.  Chairman. — How  are  the  governors  elected? 
— By  ballot ; candidates  are  proposed  at  a meeting 
of  the  governors,  and,  after  a certain  interval,  the  ballot 
takes  place  at  another  meeting. 

4770.  Are  there  any  who  have  .a  special  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  seamen? — The  last  member  admitted 
to  the  society  was  Mr.  Pepper,  who  is  a great  yachts- 
man. He  is  the  only  member  who  has  been  elected  in 
my  time. 

4771.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  governors,  or  is  it  understood  that  it  should  be 
fixed  ? — There  is  no  limit,  the  society  is  only  too  glad 
to  get  the  aid  of  gentlemen.  There  are  a great  many 
intelligent  influential  persons  on  the  list. 

4772.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  know  of  any 
applications  lately  made  by  gentlemen  to  become 
governors,  being  rejected  ? — I don’t  know  of  any. 

4473.  Chairman. — There  is  no  special  instruction 
given  in  steam,  and  such  departments  ? — No. 

4774.  Is  there  any  instruction  as  regards  naval 


gunnery  ? — No  ; they  learn  that  on  board  the  training  April  so,  1879 
ships  for  the.  Royal  Navy.  We  have  satisfactory  Mr.  Fluids 
accounts  from  some  boys  that  have  got  into  good  x>e  Lisle, 
positions.  The  result  • of  their  education  and  good 
conduct  is  that  they  have  got  charge  of  numbers  of 
other  boys.  . . 

4775.  The  minutes  of- your  committee  for  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1877,  state  that  a vacancy  having  occurred  since 
last  meeting  for  one  boy,  a selection  was  made  from 
the  reserve  list,  and  James  Molyneux  was  admitted. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  reserve  list  ? — When  the 
regular  election  took  place,  there  were  not  vacancies 
for  all  those  who  appeared  to.  be  worthy  applicants, 
and  certain  of  them  were  placed  on  a special.list,  to 
be  admitted  as  soon  as  vacancies  occurred. 

4776.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  feeding  each  boy  ? 

— About  9d.  per  day.  They  are  as  fine,  stout,  healthy 
boys  as  you  would  see  anywhere. 

4777.  How  is  religious  instruction  conducted  ?— The 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  the  secretary,  and  a member 
of  the  committee,  examines  the  boys  occasionally,  and 
the  giving  of  religious  instruction  also  forms  a part  of 
the  master’s  duty. 

4778.  Is  there  any  chapel  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution?—Not  now;  the  boys  attend  the  Mariners’ 

Church  at  Forbes-street  twice  each  Sunday. 


Mr.  Charles  Buike  exammed. 


4779.  Chairman. — You  . are  the  Master  of  the 
Hibernian  Marine  School  ? — I am. 

4780.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
— For  six  years. 

4781.  What  other  teachers  are  there? — I am  the 
only  master,  but  Richard  Jago,  who  is  my  assistant, 
is  a pupil  teacher,  or  monitor. 

4782.  You  have  £100  a year.  What  does  the 
assistant  get  ? — £1  a quarter.  He  is  the  best  boy  in 
the  school,  both  as  regards  education  and  good  conduct, 
and  was  selected  for  the  post  by  the  Board.  Then  I 
have  petty  officers — viz. — boys  who  have  certain  other 
boys  placed  under  them,  and  they  are  ‘ striped  ’ for 
that. 

4783.  What  is  the  age  of  the  assistant? — Sixteen. 
He  is  about  to  leave. 

4784.  The  best  boy  in  the  school  is  to  be  your 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

4785.  You  do  not  keep  him  more  than  a year  beyond 
the  usual  time  ? — This  boy  has  been  of  age  to  leave, 
since  January,  but  we  have  not  got  a place  for  him  yet. 

4785.  What  position  did  you  hold  before  you  were 
appointed  to  this  school  ? — I was  a school-master  in  the 
Royal  Navy  for  three  years  and  a half.  At  present  I 
am  a Candidate  Bachelor  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

4786.  As  school-master  you  had  no  special  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  a vessel,  beyond  what  you  got 
from  observation.  Your  usual  duties  were  to  attend 
to  the  school  ? — Yes ; I attended  at  the  school  to 
educate  the  boys,  but  I had  practical  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  I used  to  go 
in  the  boats. 

4787.  From  what  you  saw,  when  you  were  at  sea, 
do  you  think  the  course  of  instruction,  given  in  this 
institution,  is  suitable'for  the  advancement  of  the,  boys 
you  send  out  ? — The  present  course  is  most  suitable, 
especially  for  the  Merchant  Service. 

4788.  Navigation  is  of  no  use  in  the  Navy  ? — But  it 
is  very  much  required  in  the  Merchant  Service. 

4789.  Where  did  you  learn  navigation? — -On  board 
ship  I was  Under  the  instruction  of  the  Naval  In- 
structor. 

4790.  You  had  no  special  instruction  before  that? — 
None. 

4791.  The  school,  at  which  you  were  educated,' was 
not  intended  for  a marine  school  l\—l%  was  not. 

4792.  Do  you  accompany  the  boys  who  are  learning 
to  swim  ? — Yes. 

4793.  Do  Jou  go  witli  them  in  the  boats?— Yesi 

4794.  They  do  not  receive  any  special  instruction 
as  to  the  working  of  steamers  ? — Sailors  are  not  re- 


quired to  know  any  thing  about  steam  vessels.  There 
are  special  men  for  that. 

4795.  Are  the  boys  at  your  school  taught  to  do 
ordinary  repairs? — Yes,  such  as  knotting  and  splicing. 

4796.  How  do  they  learn  that  ? — I have  books  from 
which  I show  them  how  such  things  are  done. 

4797.  There  is  no  skilled  sailor  to  instruct  them  in 
that  department  ? — No. 

4798.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — In  addition  to  the 
teaching,  you  have  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
house  ?—  I have. 

4799.  The  matron  is  subordinate  to  you? — Yes. 
It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  tlie  servants  get  the 
meals  ready  for  the  boys,  and,  in  the  morning,  she 
inspects  the  dormitories  and  reports  to  me,  and  I in- 
spect them  afterwards. 

4800.  Is  it  her  duty  to  see  that  the  boys  generally 
are  of  cleanly  appearance  ? — The  boys  every  morning 
fall  in  for  inspection,  and  I inspect  them  before  they 
commence  schoolj  and  if  any  boy  is  not  clean  I send 
him  to  wash,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  petty  officers. 

4801.  The  boys  in  the  school  are  all  Protestants  ?— 
They  are. 

4802.  There  have  been  some  few  children  of  mixed 
marriages  ? — Very  few ; two  or  three  in  my  experience. 

4803.  Did  they  appear  to  be  boys  that  had  practised 
Catholicism  before  coming  in  ? — They  were  Protestant 
boys. 

4804.  What  we  call  bona  fide  Protestant  boys  ? — Yes. 

4805.  Have  you  any  means  of  isolation,  in  case 
of  illness?— We  have  a small  dormitory  containing 
four  beds,  and  any  sick  boy  would  be  put  in  there ; but 
we  had  no  infectious  case  since  I have  been  connected 
with  the  institution. 

4806.  If  a boy  took  any  infectious  disease  would  he 
be  at  once  removed  to  hospital? — I would  at  once 
apply  to  Surgeon  Smyly.  Some  time  ago  we  thought 
a boy  had  taken  scarlatina,  and  he  was  removed  to 
hospital  the  same  day. 

4807.  The  boys  have  all  been  vaccinated? — Yes, 
before  any  boy  is  admitted  we  require  a certificate  from 
Surgeon  Smy  Iy  that  he  had  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

4808.  Do  any  of  the  governors  look  after  the 
school  from  time  to  time  ? — Constantly ; sometimes 
four  or  five,  in  tlie  week,  and  they  frequently  also 
bring  visitors  to  see  the  school. 

4809.  As  a rule,  have  you  one  or  two  every  week  ? 
— The  Registrar  is  there  every  day.  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Campbell  comes  once  a week,  and  sometimes  other 
governors. 

4810.  Who  keeps  the  minutes  ?— The  Registrar. 

[Adjourned.] 


Sir.  Charles 
Buike. 
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MayVKiw,  FOURTEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  MAY  20,  1879,  11  o’Clock  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  and  Andrew  S earle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  with 
James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  W. 
Griffin,  ll.d. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Griffin,  ll.d.,  examined. 


4811.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  in- 
spected the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  some 
time  past? — I have;  for  about  eight  or  nine  years.  I 
have  been  a Governor  for,  I think,  the  last  five  years. 

4812.  You  commenced  inspecting  the  schools  before 
you  became  one  of  the  Governors  ? — I did. 

4813.  What  schools  did  you  inspect  ? — The  Athlone 
and  Pococke  institutions,  the  Santry  school,  the 
Aungier-street  school,  and  finally  I examined  the 
selected  candidates  from  all  the  schools. 

4814.  Do  you  hold  those  inspections  regularly? — 
Yes.  I attend  at  a certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
examine  the  schools,  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  pupils. 

4815.  Dr.  Hart. — Once  a year? — Yes. 

4816.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  attend 
upon  notice  given  before-hand,  or  at  an  unexpected 
time? — Always  in  pursuance  of  notice. 

4817.  Is  there  any  other  inspection  of  the  schools 
during  the  year  ? — There  is,  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
at  stated  times.  He  usually  goes  without  notice. 

4818.  You  do  not  take  part  in  that  inspection? — 
I do  not 

4819.  How  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  your  inspec- 
tion fixed  ? — It  is  held  previous  to  the  midsummer 
holidays. 

4820.  When  did  you  last  inspect  the  Athlone 
school  ? — In  the  summer  of  1878. 

4821.  State  the  result  of  your  inspection  at  that 
time,  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  the  answering? — I 
cannot  state  the  exact  number  of  pupils,  but  the 
answering  was  of  a very  high  class  both  in  English 
and  pure  mathematics,  and  in  Scriptural  education  the 
answering  was  also  very  creditable. 

4822.  About  how  many  pupils  did  you  find  in 
attendance  there? — I think  over  eighty,  but  I cannot 
say  exactly,  because  I seldom  take  down  the  numbers. 

4823.  Do  you  make  a report  of  each  inspection  to 
the  Society? — I generally  make  a return  of  the 
answering  to  the  Secretary. 

4824.  You  also  make  an  examination  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  school  buildings  ? — Yes. 

4825.  In  what  condition  are  the  school  buildings 
and  premises  at  Athlone  ? — They  are  in  a thoroughly 
good  state  of  repair.  Whenever  a complaint  is  made 
by  the  master  as  to  any  defect,  the  Governors  are 
always  prepared  to  execute  any  necessary  repairs. 

4826.  Are  the  buildings  sufficient  for  a school  of 
the  size  conducted  there  ? — Certainly. 

4827.  Are  there  any  wants  that  you  noticed,  or  are 
aware  of , in  the  buildings? — No,  I think  not.  The 
dormitories  were  very  clean,  and  the  boys  seemed 
very  healthy. 

4828.  Classics  are  returned  by  the  master,  as 
amongst  the  subject  taught  in  that  school.  Did  you 
examine  in  them  ? — No,  I did  not. 

4829.  That  is  not  part  of  your  regular  course? — 
The  masters  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  are 
not  obliged  to  give  a classical  education.  They  are 
chiefly  English  and  mathematical  schools. 

4830.  To  what  extent  is  the  mathematical  education 
carried  ? — The  boys  are  able  to  answer  thoroughly  all 
the  formula  in  “Todhunter’s  Trigonometry.”  They 
have  also,  for  their  age,  a fair  limited  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  equations.  They  know  algebra  up  to  the 
end  of  quadratic  equations,  and  the  senior  class  answer 
remarkably  well  up  to  the  sixth  book  of.  Euclid. 

4831.  They  have  the  full  amount  of  mathematical 


knowledge  required  for  entrance  into  Trinity  College? 
— Far  more  than  is  necessary  for  entrance. 

4832.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  attending  the 
school  have  reached  that  amount  of  proficiency? — I 
think  there  were  twenty-three  in  that  class. 

4833.  How  are  the  lower  classes  taught? — Very 
fairly  taught.  The  boys  in  them  answered  very  well 
in  arithmetic,  the  ordinary  rules  of  fractions  and  prac- 
tice. They  were  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lations very  well  indeed. 

4834.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  book-keep- 
ing ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4835.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1857,  it  is  stated  that  the  pupils  answered  unsatisfac- 
torily in  science,  and  that  the  classical  instruction  was 
also  backward  ? — I did  not  examine  in  classics,  but 
the  answering  in  science  was  very  satisfactory 
indeed. 

4836.  Do  you  examine  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education  ? — I do.  In  geography  I give  them 
a general  examination.  In  physical  geography  the 
answering  was  very  satisfactory  indeed.  No  boy  in 
the  school  betrayed  total  ignorance  of  it,  and  some  of 
the  boys  answered  almost  every  question. 

4837.  Did  you  examine  in  history? — I did. 

4838.  What  history  is  used  ? — I cannot  say,  because 
in  examining  a school  I never  limit  myself  to  any 
particular  text  book,  and  never  take  a book  with  me. 

4S39.  What  branches  of  history  did  you  examine 
in? — Exclusively  in  English  history. 

4840.  What  was  their  answering  in  that  ? — I should 
say,  considering  the  very  general  questions  I gave, 
about  forty  per  cent. 

4S41.  Did  they  appear  to  be  well  instructed  in 
that  subject? — Fairly,  but  not  so  creditably  as  in 
mathematics. 

4842.  Did  you  see  what  their  efficiency  was  in 
reading  and  writing? — I did,  but  I lay  very  little 
stress  on  that,  because  all  the  boys  write  fairly.  The 
Secretary  tests  them  in  writing  from  dictation,  while  I 
am  examining  in  the  higher  branches.  I cannot  speak 
as  to  the  results  produced  to  him. 

4843.  Did  you  ascertain  what  proportion  of  their 
time  was  employed  in  classical  studies  ? — I did  not. 

4844.  Or  what  number  were  studying  classics? — No ; 
but  as  one  of  the  Governors  I confined  myself  simply 
within  the  duties  of  a Governor.  We  have,  in  a 
certain  sense,  nothing  to  do  with  classical  education. 

4845.  Dr.  Hart. — Instruction  in  classics  is  merely 
voluntary  ? — It  is  looked  upon  as  a voluntary  branch. 

4846.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  free  will  of  the 
master? — Yes,  certainly. 

4847.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know, 
as  a Governor,  what  the  course  of  the  after  life  of  the 
boys  of  the  school  is? — A number  of  them  have 
entei-ed  college,  and  distinguished  themselves  very 
highly. 

4848.  In  mathematics,  or  classics,  or  both?— 
Almost  exclusively  in  mathematics.  The  system  is 
this  : — a number  of  boys  are  selected  from  each  school. 
They  were  brought  in  former  times  to  Aungier-street, 
where  I re-examined  them.  The  best  answerers  from 
amongst  those  selected  candidates  were  then  sent  to 
Santry  school,  where  they  received  a higher  mathe- 
matical education,  and  then  many  entered  college,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a science  sizarship  or  scholar- 
ship, and  they  have  been  very  successful. 

4849.  What  number  were  usually  brought  up  to 
Aungier-street  for  that  re-examination  ? — From  Seven- 
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teen  to  nineteen,  and  on  one  occasion  there  were  as 
many  as  twenty-three  examined  for  the  places  in 
Santry. 

4850.  Do  the  boys  who  are  selected  for  that  exami- 
nation come  up  to  Dublin  at  their  own  expense,  or  at 
that  of  the  Society? — I cannot  say. 

4851.  What  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  boys 
in  the  Athlone  school  ? — They  are,-  as  a general 
rule,  of  the  middle  class,  and  many  of  them  go  to 
| business. 

4852.  Did  you  examine  at  the  Dundalk  school? — 
I did. 

I 4853.  When  did  you  visit  it  last  ? — I visit  it  regu- 
larly every  year. 

4854.  The  average  number  of  pupils  there  is  stated 
to  be  about  sixty-eight.  Was  your  examination  in 
the  same  subjects  as  at  Athlone  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

4855.  Mr.  Turner  is  the  master? — Yes. 

4856.  He  returns  the  course  of  education,  in  that 
school,  as  including  classics,  as  well  as  all  the  branches 
of  an  English  education? — Dr.  M'Donogh,  who  visits 
the  schools  along  with  me,  examines  in  classics  and 
Scripture. 

4857.  What  was  the  result  of  your  examination 
at  Dundalk,  as  compared  with  Athlone  ? — The  boys 
appeared  to  be  very  carefully  taught  in  the  Dundalk 
school.  The  answering  in  mathematics,  too,  was  satis- 
factory ; but,  so  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  answering 
in  algebra  was  not  lip  to  the  mark  last  year.  The  an- 
swering in  arithmetic  was  veiy  good ; and  the  boys 
appeared  to  have  acquired  considerable  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic,  which  seemed  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

4858.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857,  with 
reference  to  the  Dundalk  school,  this  passage  occurs : — 

“ Our  Assistant  Commissioner  also  reports  that  the  pupils 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  departments  of 
English  education,  but  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  find 
only  two  pupils  learning  book-keeping  in  an  establishment 
so  numerously  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  a commercial 
town  like  Dundalk.” 

Is  book-keeping  now  taught  in  that  school  ? — I think 
not.  If  it  were  I should  have  been  asked  to  examine 
into  it.  I do  not  think  that  in  any  of  these  schools 
they  attend  to  book-keeping  as  they  ought. 

4859.  Have  any  large  proportion  of  pupils  from 
the  Dundalk  school  come  up  to  college? — Only  a 
small  proportion,  I should  say. 

4860.  They  are  rather  more  of  a commercial  class 
than  the  Athlone  boys? — Certainly. 

4861.  The  master’s  return  shows  that  the  admission 
of  free  pupils  is  decided  by  the  results  of  competitive 
examination  ? — Yes. 

4862.  Who  conducts  the  competitive  examination  ? 
— I do. 

4863.  On  the  same  occasion  as  the  general  examin- 
ation?— Yes. 

4864.  What  amount  of  competition  have  you  for 
the  free  places  ? — Candidates  are  allowed  to  come  in 
from  other  schools  in  the  district  to  compete  for  those 
places,  and  very  often  the  outside  boys  prove  success- 
ful. 

4865.  Is  the  competition  vigorous? — Very  vigor- 
ous. At  the  last  examination,  in  Athlone,  the  outside 
boys  got  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  vacancies. 

4866.  What  proportion  of  candidates  was  unsuc- 
cessful?— I should  say  fully  75  per  cent. 

4867.  What  class  of  boys  get  those  vacancies? — 
Farmers’  sons  chiefly,  and  sometimes  of  a very  rough 
class,  too. 

4868.  When  elected,  do  they  get  both  board  and 
education  ? — They  do. 

4869.  Have  you  observed  whether  they  profit  by 
the  education  ? — Certainly.  I watch  the  progress  of 
the  boys  year  after  year.  They  appear  to  improve 
vastly,  not  merely  intellectually,  but  also  in  their 
moral  tone  and  physical  appearance. 

4870.  What  has  become  of  the  boys  elected  in  that 
way  ? — Several  have  become  tutors  and  teachers,  and 
some  have  gone  to  England  as  such. 


4871.  Have  any  of  the  boys  become  sizars  In  col-  May  2 

lege  ? — Yes,  they  have.  jfr  ^ 

4872.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  the  free  boys  generally  Griffin, 
amongst  the  most  successful  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4873.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbox. — The  master’s 
return  shows  that  in  Dundalk  school  ten  free  boarders 
are  admitted  every  year,  and  that  they  remain  for 
three  years  ; making  thirty  free  boys  in  the  house  at 
a time,  except  any  leave  before  their  time  expires. 

The  master  is  paid  1 0 d.  per  diem  for  the  dietary,  and 
£5  per  annum  for  the  clothing  of  each  of  the  free 
boarders.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  free  boarders 
get  on  well  with  the  other  boys  in  the  school  ? — There 
is  not  the  slightest  distinction.  The  boys  do  not  think 
of  the  difference. 

487 4.  Have  you  found  any  unpleasantness  in  the 
schools  where  there  are  foundation  boys? — Not  the 
slightest. 

4875 . Have  the  boys  who  have  got  in  by  competition 
been  treated  as  on  an  equality  with  the  other  boys? 

— Certainly  they  have.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  made,  in  any  of  the  schools  I have  examined. 

4876.  In  what  state  are  the  school  buildings  at 
Dundalk  ? — They  are  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

4877.  Are  they  sufficient  for  their  purpose  ? — They 
are  ; there  are  three  large  schoolrooms. 

4878.  The  master  states  that  the  Institution  is  situr 
ated  in  a most  central  locality,  and  that  the  dormitories 
are  well  ventilated? — Yes;  there  are  also  extensive 
play-grounds. 

487  9.  Did  you  examine  at  the  Pococlc  Institution,  in 
Kilkenny,  last  year  also  ? — Yes. 

4880.  I believe  it  is  expressly  by  its  foundation  a 
Protestant  sch ool  ? — Y es. 

4881.  Is  there  any  industrial  training  given  there  ? 

— I think  not. 

4882.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Pocock  institution  ? — Almost  the  same  as 
at  the  Athlone  school.  The  boys  answered  better  in 
mathematics,  than  those  at  Dundalk  school. 

4883.  The  master’s  return  states  that  there  are 
twenty-six  boarders  on  the  foundation,  and  thirty- 
nine  paying  boarders,  making  sixty-five  altogether 
In  1857,  the  entire  number  was  only  twenty -six, 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  very  large  increase  ? 

— The  present  master,  Mr.  Browne,  is  a very  energetic 
man,  and  has  worked  up  the  school  wonderfully.  He 
has  shown  much  taste  in  keeping  the  buildings  in 
repair,  even  on  his  own  account. 

4884.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  English 
education  there? — It  was  very  good  in  all  its  branches, 
history,  geography,  and  writing  from  dictation. 

4885.  Is  the  allowance  to  the  master  for  the  free 
boys,  the  same  there  as  at  Dundalk  school,  £5  a year 
for  clothes,  and  1(M  a day  for  dietary  ? — Yes. 

4886.  Are  the  school  buildings  sufficient  ?— They 
are  amply  sufficient,  and  are  in  a thorough  state  of 
repair.  The  master  pointed  out  one  or  two  little 
things  as  necessary,  when  the  Governors  last  visited 
the  Institution,  and  they  endeavoured  to  have  them 
set  to  rights  immediately. 

4887.  The  master  states  that  the  free  boys  are 
elected  by  competitive  examination,  to  which  boys 
of  all  religious  denominations  are  eligible.  That 
appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  originally  founded  the  school,  ap- 
parently as  a proselytising  institution.  Did  you 
conduct  the  competitive  examination  for  the  free 
places  there  ? — Yes. 

4888.  Was  there  as  much  competition  there  as  at 
Dundalk? — I think  there  was  great  competition  in 
Kilkenny  than  in  any  other  school. 

4889.  Did  the  boys  who  were  paying  pupils  in  the 
school  compete? — No. 

4890.  When  admitting  boys  to  competition,  did  you 
take  their  means  into  account  at  all  ? — No. 

4891.  Did  you  examine  at  the  Ranelagh  institution 
for  gii-ls? — I have  not  visited  that  lately. 

4892.  You  have  examined  at  the  Santry  school  ?— . 

Yes. 
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May  20, 1870. 

Mr.  Robert  W. 
Griffin.  jx.t>. 


4893.  The  report  upon- that  institution  by  tlie  com- 
missioners in  1857,  was  as  follows  : — 

“ This  is  the  most  important  of  the  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  being  that  to 
which  they  transfer  pupils  selected  by  competition  from 
their  other  schools,  and  in  which  places  are  obtained  as  a 
species  of  exhibition.  It  also  serves  as  a school  for  training 
masters  We  made  a special  visit  to  this  school,  and  ex- 
amined very  carefully  into  its  nature  and  constitution. 
Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  the  school, 
reports  favourably  as  to  the  state  of  instruction,  except  as 
regards  punctuation  and  orthography.  The  internal 
accommodation  of  the  building  is  defective,  and,  altogether, 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  institution  not.  in  that 
superior  condition  which,  considering  its  reputation,  and 
the  large  amount  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
might  justly  be  expected.” 

Is  that  description  applicable  now  ? — It  may  have  been 
true  at  that  time;  but  lately  the  entire  place  has 
been  put  into  a thorough  state  of  repair  by  the 
Governors.  We  have  an  excellent  master  there,  who 
teaches  classics  in  addition  to  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  Society’s  schools. 

4894.  The  master’s  return  states  that  there  are 
twenty-three  free  pupils  at  Santry,  selected  from  the 
provincial  institutions  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 
The  allowance  to  the  master  for  each  of  those  boys  is 
1 Id.  a day  for  diet,  and  six  guineas  a year  for  clothing. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  fifty-five,  of 
whom  forty-seven  are  boarders,  and  eight  day  pupils. 
Do  you  visit  Santry  also,  once  a year? — No,  I visit 
Santry  very  seldom,  because  the  boys  are  sent  up  to 
Dublin  for  examination. 

4895.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  examination  of 
the  boys  prepared  for  the  science  and  art  department  ? 
— I do  not. 

4896.  What  is  the  result  of  your  inspection  of 
Santry,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  school  ? — Within 
the  last  three  years  it  has  undergone  a thorough  change, 
and  is  only  recovering,  as  it  were,  from  the  state  of 
dilapidation  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

4897.  How  did  it  get  into  that  state? — The  late 
head  master  was,  when  first  appointed,  a thoroughly 
efficient  man.  He  was  a good  scholar,  however,  he  fell 
into. a bad  state  of  health. 

4898.  Are  the  head  masters  removable  by  the 
Board?— I do  not  think  the  question  was  ever  raised, 
but  I am  almost  certain  they  are. 

4899.  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  pensions  to 
masters? — There  is  no  case  in  which  that  was  ever 
done,  to  my  knowledge. 

4900.  Why  was  the  school  allowed  to  go  so  far  to 
decay  ? — The  Govemers  hoped  that  Mr.  Allen  would 
recover,  and  so  they  allowed  him  to  remain  on,  which 
he  did  until  his  death,  and  then  the  Board  appointed 
a new  head  master,  who  has  revived  the  school  very 
much. 

4901.  Did  you  examine  at  the  Society’s  day  schools 
at  all? — Only  at  the  one  which  was  formerly  in 
Aungier-street. 

4902.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857 
contains  this  statement  in  reference  to  that  school : — 

“ At  a late  period  of  our  inquiries  we  received  a commu- 
nication from  the  Incorporated  Society,  announcing  their 
intention  to  found  a large  day  school  in  Dublin,  under  their 
control  and  management,  on  a principle  entirely  new,  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs — that  of  giving  an  English  and 
Commercial  Education.  This  school  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished, the  course  of  instruction  in  it  being  English  and  the 
sciences,  at  a charge  of  £4,  combined  with  French  and  Ger- 
man, at  a charge  of  £2." 

That  school  has  been  discontinued? — It  was  closed 
last  year  as  it  was  found  to  be  a failure. 

4903.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  its  failure? — 
I think  day  schools  have  been  more  or  less  failures  in 
Dublin,  in  all  cases. 

4904.  This  was  not  intended  to  be  a high  class 
school  ? — It  was  an  English  school.  Those  who  gene- 
rally attended  it  were  the  sons  of  artizans,  but  the 
people  of  a better  class  would  not  send  their  sons 
there,  as  they  wanted  them  to  receive  a classical,  as 
well  as  an  English,  education. 


4905.  Did  you  not  find  there  was  a demand  for  an 
English,  without  a classical,  education  ? — I never  found 
that  in  Dublin. 

4906.  What  is  the  course  , taken  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  a person  about  to  be  appointed  master 
of  one  of  your  schools  ? — Testimonials  are  sent  in  by 
the  candidates,  and  the  committee  of  fifteen  read  and 
consider  them. 

4907.  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  stated 
that  there  was  no  case  in  which  the  Society  had  ascer- 
tained, by  any  special  examination,  the  qualifications  of 
the  master,  of  had  required  any  course  of  training.  Is 
that  so  still  ?— Certainly.  The  Committee  merely  act 
on  the  candidate’s  testimonials. 

4908.  Were  the  present  masters  of  any  of  your 
schools  trained  at  Santry? — Yes. 

4909.  A very  long  list  of  successes  of  the  pupils 
from  Santry  School  has  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Adair. 
The  classical  studentship  in  Trinity  College  was  gained 
by  one  of  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

4910.  How  long  had  he  been  trained  in  the  school? 
— I am  not  certain,  but  I do  not  think  he  had  been  at 
any  other  institution  except  the  Society’s  schools. 

4911.  Then  from  the  education  given  in  your  schools 
he  was  able  to  carry  off  the  highest  collegiate  distinc- 
tion ? — He  certainly  owes  much  to  his  after  training 
in  the  University. 

4912.  In  1878,  a First  Sizarsliip  was  obtained  by  a 
boy  from  Santry? — Yes,  and  previously  a lad  from 
Athlone  School  obtained  a scholarship  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, of  which  little  notice  was  taken. 

4913.  Dr.  Hart.  — Santry  school  was  tolerably 
succesful,  even  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Allen  ? — Yes. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  his 
pupils,  notwithstanding  the  decay  and  dilapidation  of 
the  premises,  were  successful,  and  obtained  first  honors 
in  mathematics. 

4914.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
other  matter  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention? — I 
wish  to  refer  to  the  full  liberty  the  boys  have  in  these 
schools.  There  is  hardly  any  restriction  placed  upon 
them.  A statement  has  been  made  here  as  to  the  want  of 
truthfulness  of  Irish  boys,  which  I wish  completely  to 
contradict,  as  to  the  Society’s  schools.  I found  the 
boys,  as  a rule;  truthful  and  honest,  nor  are  there 
such  things  in  these  schools  as  drill  sergeants.  I 
have  had  large  experience  of  examining  at,  and  have 
been  amongst  the  head  masters  and  superinten- 
dents of,  English  schools,  many  of  the  masters  and 
superintendents  of  which  have  been  pupils  of  my  own. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  three  of  the  masters  of 
schools,  which  are  counted  to  be  first  class  English 
schools,  have  been  pupils  of  mine,  and  I have  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  of  the  qualifications,  not 
merely  of  the  pupils,  a large  number  of  whom  came 
from  England  to  read  with  me,  but  also  of  the 
teacher’s. 

4915.  You  have  been,  for  a great  number  of  years, 
teaching  in  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  for  twenty  years, 
and  I have  had  experience  of  most  of  the  schools  in 
Ireland.  I know  all  the  schools  in  Portarlington, 
where  the  boys  too  had  full  liberty  during  their  play- 
hours,  and  were  even  allowed  to  go  into  the  town  on 
their  word  of  honour  they  would  not  purchase  any 
thing  beyond  cakes,  &c.  I never  found  a case  where 
the  boys  transgressed.  There  certainly  was  a drill  ser- 
geant at  Portarlington,  but  in  English  schools,  the  moni- 
torial or  prefect  system  is  carried  out  far  more  rigidly 
than  in  Ireland.  The  word  and  honour  of  the  boys 
are  much  more  trusted  in  Irish  than  in  English 
schools,  where  by  the  prefect  system  the  boys  are  made 
detectives  on.  one  another. 

4916.  Do  you  consider  that  a good  plan? — Most 
certainly  not.  I know . schools  in  Ireland  where  the 
cane  is  never  used,  but  the  head  masters  are.  able  to 
enforce  authority,  simply  by  their  own  force  of  cha- 
racter. 

4917.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  as  to  the  supposed 
preference  for  English  over  Irish  schools?-— I may 
mention  as  a fact  that  at  the  time  the  head  master  of 
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a certain  large  college  in  England  was  reading  with 
me,  gentlemen  from  Ireland  were  accustomed  to  send 
their  sons  to  his  school. . I desire  emphatically  to  make 
this  observation ; that  intellectually,  morally,  and 
socially,  all  the  English  masters  that  have  come  within 
my  experience  are  in  no  way  superior  to  Irish  teachers. 

4918.  Your  experience  will  enable  you  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  results  of  teaching  in  the  English  and 
Irish  schools  1 — Boys  who  have  been  educated  in  English 
schools  are  very  defective  in  mathematics,  as  a general 
rule.  The  only  school  I have  found  good  mathematical 
men  come  from,  was  Cheltenham  College. 

4919.  What  do  you  say  as  to  Irish  schools? — I 
never  met  a boy  from  St.  Cohimba’s  that  knew  any- 
thing about  mathematics,  but  they  appear-  to  be  fairly 
taught  on  all  occasions  in  classics. 

4920.  As  a general  rule,  where  did  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  mathematical  men  in  Trinity  College 
receive  the  rudiments  of  their  education  ? — I have  had 
very  good  men  from  Enniskillen  and  Armagh. 

4921.  What  proportion  of  the  students,  who  come 
to  Trinity  College  well  educated,  have  received  their 
education  in  the  endowed  schools  ?— I should  say  not 
more  than  10  per  cent. 


4922.  Where  do  the  other  90  per  cent  come  from  ? 
I should  say  15  or  20  per  cent,  come  from  England, 
and  of  the  remainder  many  are  from  private  schools  ; 
a great  number  have  been  veiy  successful  from  the 
Wesleyan  Connexional  College. 

4923.  Dr.  Hart. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
large  number  of  Irish  boys  going  to  English  in  prefer- 
ence to  Irish  schools? — To  a preference  in  favour  of 
everything  English,  and  because  the  English  schools 
are  larger,  arid  system  is  carried  to  a greater  extent 
there,  and  business  men  in  Ireland  like  to  send  their 
sons  where  they  will  get  thoroughly  business  systematic 
habits.  The  larger  the  number  of  boys,  the  greater 
the  esprit  de  corps  in  a school. 

4924.  You  have  prepared  a great  number  of  pupils 
for  scholar-ships,  sizarships,  and  exhibitions? — Yes. 

4925.  Of  the  class  that  go  in  for  those  prizes  what 
proportion  are  educated  in  Irish  schools  i—  Of  those 
who  obtain  those  distinctions  more  than  80  per  cent, 
are  educated  in  Irish  schools.  English  teachers,  who 
come  over  here  to  take  their  degrees,  seldom  go  in  for 
any  of  those  prizes.  They  are  teaching  in  England 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  pre- 
pare for  their  own  examinations  in  Trinity  College. 


Rev.  Ambrose  W.  Leet,  d.d.,  examined. 


4926.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
chaplain  of  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  ?— Yes. 

4927.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
institution  ? — Eighteen  months.. 

4928.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ? — The  Rev.  John 
Woodrooffe. 

4929.  There  is  a school  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion?— Yes  ; a boarding  school. 

4930.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  school? 
— We  have,  at  present,  twenty-nine  orphans  in  the 
school ; it  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 

4931.  What  education  do  they  receive? — We  pre- 
pare some  of  them  as  governesses.  They  go  into  the 
Lincoln  training  college  in  England.  Several  of  our 
former  pupils  have  got  good  situations  as  governesses 
or  heads  of  schools. 

4932.  How  are  the  candidates,  who  are  to  go  up  for 
the  competition  at  Lincoln  college,  selected? — We  send 
as  many  as  we  think  likely  to  pass. 

4933.  How  is  the  original  admission  of  girls  to  the 
Bethesda  orphanage  arranged  1— The  most  destitute 
cases  are  admitted  first,  as  the  charity  was  founded 
originally  for  destitute  orphan  girls. 

4934.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  class  from  whom 
they  are  taken? — No ; we  take  them  from  all  classes. 

4935.  Is  the  orphanage  an  exclusively  Protestant 
institution? — It  is. 

4936.  How  are  the  school  premises  held? — The 
school-house  itself,  which  is  close  to  the  church,  is  not 
subject  to  any  rent ; but  we  rent  a few  rooms  as  dor- 
mitories, in  an  adjacent  house,  connected  internally 
with  the  orphanage. 

4937.  What  income  is  there  for  the  support  of  the 
institution? — We  have  a charity  sermon  once  a year, 
and  private  contributions ; and  we  have  the  interest  on 
£1,443,  in  the  Government  3 per  cents.,  and  on 
£238  19s.  5 d.,  Bank  of  Ireland  stock. 

4938.  At  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1857,  the  property  of  the  institution  was  thus 

" Wm.  Smith,  "rant,  10  th  March,  1794,  part  of  site;  Lord 
Clifton,  renewable  lease,  part  of  site ; Richard  Cave,  will, 
death,  1830,  £400 ; Lady  Belvedere,  will,  death,  October, 
1836,  £300  ;•  executors  of  Wm.  Smith,  £276  18s.  5 d.  : 
Anne  Belford.  will,  death,  27th  August,  1837,  £200  ; fore- 
going bequests  included  in  a sum  of,  £1,743  10s.  4d., 
invested  in  Government  stock ; Miss  Blakeley,  will, 
£238  19s.  5d.,  bank  stock,  producing  £2 1 10s.  annually  ; 
James  Daniel,  will,  house  in  Cuffe-street,  subject  to  £7  18s., 
annual  rent.” 

Have  you  still  got  all  those  various  endowments  ? — I 
think  so. 

4939.  Has  there  been  any  expenditure  out. of  the 


capital  ? — Not  since  I became  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution. 

4940.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  ? — They  are  kept  by 
a Committee  who  exercise  very  strict  surveillance 
over  them. 

4941.  What  is  the  system  by  which  candidates  are 
admitted  ? — The  Committee  sits  every  month,  and  the 
applications  are  laid  before  them.  Each  case  is 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  most  destitute  are 
selected  for  admission. 

4942.  Who  appoint  the  members  of  the  Committee  ? 
— The  vacancies  are  filled  from  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers ; as  a member  drops  off  the  Committee  appoint 
another.  The  members  of  it  are  called  governesses. 

4943.  Is  it  composed  entirely  of  ladies  ? — Yes  ; but 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  chaplain  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

4944.  Are  there  any  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
admission  of  the  orphans  1—  Some  of  them  are  admitted 
entirely  free ; some  at  reduced  rates,  and  some,  whose 
relatives  can  afford  it,  pay  £12  a year. 

4945.  How  many  of  the  twenty-nine  at  present  in 
the  institution  are  free?— Six;  and  four  others  pay 
very  reduced  rates,  only  from  £3  to  £4  a year ; the 
rest  pay  £12  a year. 

4946.  Formerly  £12  each  was  paid  for  some  girls, 
out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Have  you  any  assistance 
from  such  funds  now  ? — No. 

4947.  How  are  the  payments  contributed  for  those 
who  do  pay  ? — By  their  relatives  and  friends. 

4948.  What  are  the  limits  of  age  ? — Wo  admit  them 
from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 

4949.  What  teachers  have  you  ? — We  have  a first 
rate  teacher — a matron,  and  under  her  a resident 
governess.  The  children  are  inspected  twice  a year- 
by  the  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Education,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Hamilton. 

4950.  Religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  all  the  children? — Yes. 

4951.  What  standard  of  instruction  do  your  pupils 
attain  to? — The  head  class  must  receive  a very  good 
education  to  pass  for  Lincoln  training  college. 

4952.  At  what  age  are  they  admissible  there? — 
Seventeen  to  nineteen. 

4953.  To  what  age  do  you  keep  the  girls? — Those  . 
who  are  fit  for  the  position  of  governesses  are  kept  till . 
they  pass  for  Lincoln  College,  or  till  they  reach  nineteen 
years  of  age ; others  not  fit  for  such  a prominent  situa-  ; 
tion  are  sent  out  as  servants,  or  caretakers  to  the  sick, 
and  other  businesses  in  life. 

4954.  Do  you  find  that  the  girls,  as  a general  rule, 
get  on  well  after  they  leave  the  Institution  ? — Yes,.: 
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very  well  indeed.  We  have  had  the  most  gratifying 
accounts  of  them  ; not  a case  has  occurred,  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  committee,  that  would  cause  us 
to  feel  grieved  or  annoyed  about  one  of  them. 

4955.  Dr.  Hart. — The  funds  are  vested  in  trustees? 
— Yes ; Sir  Arthur  Guinness  and  Mr.  Stewart  are  the 
trustees. 

4956.  Under  whose  directions  do  they  expend  the 
money  ? —Mr.  William  Digges  Latouche  receives  the 
dividends  for  us,  and  the  Committee  of  Governesses 
regulate  the  expenditure. 

4957.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Does  Mr. 
Hamilton  report  the  result  of  his  inspection? — Yes. 
He  appended,  to  his  last  report,  these  observations  : — 

“For  fifteen  years  I have  inspected  Bethesda,  generally 
twice  in  each  year,  I have  usually  placed  the  school  first  in 
point  of  answering  of  all  the  schools  under  the  Church 
Education  Society,  along  with  or  above  the  model  schools. 
As  the  girls  are  boarders  and  remain  till  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  the  teacher  has  a great  advantage.  The  answer- 
ing this  time  was  as  good  or  better  than  ever,  though  as 
this  is  only  the  second  inspection  for  Miss  Coulter  I 
expected  some  falling  off.  I send  some  of  the  exercises  as 
a specimen  of  what  the  school  can  do,  and  as  a proof  of 
what  is  now  overlooked,  that  the  Bible  is  the  best  classical 
book  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The 
three  first  girls  seem  afraid  to  try  for  places  at  Lincoln,  they 
need  not  fear  competition  unless  the  examiners  take  books 
they  have  not  read.  The  elder  girls  seem  nearly  perfect  in 
their  text  books.” 

4958.  Who  appoints  the  trustees? — The  trustees 
were  elected  a short  time  ago.  Formerly  the  chaplain 
managed  all  money  matters  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Committee,  but  a few  years  ago  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  have  trustees,  and  the  Committee  applied  to 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness  and  James  Robert  Stewart,  Esq., 
to  accept  the  office,  and  I find  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  Meeting,  held  on  the  5th  January,  1874, 
this  resolution: — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  given  to  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness  and  James  It.  Stewart,  jun..  Esq.,  for 
allowing  their  names  to  be  placed  as  trustees  to  the  funds  of 
Bethesda  Orphan  School  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ; and  that 
they  be  entered  in  the  books  accordingly : also  to  William 
Digges  Latouche,  Esq.,  for  his  kindness  in  continuing  to 
receive  the  dividends.” 

4959.  That  is  the  dividends  upon  the  Government 
and  Bank  Stocks  ? — Yes. 

4960.  Have  you  an  account  of  what  those  divi- 
dends are  ? — I took  them  from  the  bank  book  : — 
Yearly  interest  on  £238  19s.  5 d.,  Bank.  Stock, 
£28  13s.  6 d.,  and  on  sums  in  the  New  Three  per- 
cents. as  follows On  £276  18s.,  £8  6s.  2 d.  ; on 
£400,  £12;  on  £766  2s.,  £22 19s.  8 d.,  Lady  Belvidere’s 
bequest,  £9  Os.  2d.  Then  the  house  in  CufFe-street 
produces  £20,  from  which  the  head-rent  of  £7  1 6s.  1 Id. 
is  to  be  deducted,  leaving  £12  3s.  Id.  profit. 

4961.  How  is  the  house  in  CufFe-street  let  ? — To  an 
annual  tenant. 

4962.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  keeping  it  in 
repair? — We  always  keep  it  in  whatever  repair  we 
are  responsible  for  as  landlords.  Lately  we  repaired 
the  roof.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

4963.  Your  matron  receives  £35  a year,  and  10s.  a 
week  for  diet ; and  the  governess  £30,  and  10s.  a week. 
Have  they  a residence  besides? — Yes,  they  reside  in 
the  house. 

4964.  What  is  the  connexion  of  the  school  with 
the  church  ? — Only  that  the  usual  collections  made  in 
the  church  are  handed  over,  after  paying  the  chaplain 
and  the  other  church  officers,  and  defraying  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  church,  to  the  orphanage. 

- 4965.  Is  there  any  charge  upon  the  orphanage  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Church  1— None.  The  orphan- 
age is  not  liable  for  any  expense  connected  with  the 
church. 

491 66.  The  report  made  on  the  state  of  this  Institu- 
tion, by  the  Commission  in  1857,  was  : — 

The  principal  defects  of  this  institution  are,  the  want  of 
examinations  at  slated  periods,  at  which  rewards  should  be 
given  for  proficiency,  and  the  want  of  a suitable  school 
library.  ” 


What  examinations  are  now  held? — The  diocesan 
Inspector  inspects  twice  a year,  and  I hold  a weekly 
repetition  examination  myself.  We  give  premiums 
for  proficiency,  good  conduct,  and  general  tidiness 
according  to  the  Inspector’s  report. 

4967.  The  next  matter  commented  on  was  the  want 
of  a suitable  school  library  ? — There  is  a library  in  the 
Mountjoy-street  school-house,  of  which  the  children  of 
Bethesda  Orphanage  have  a right  to  avail  themselves. 

4968.  The  report  continues — “ A larger  schoolroom 
also  is  required,  the  present  one  being  quite  too  small  ” 1 
— We  have  now  got  the  two  drawingrooms,  turned 
the  old  drawingroom  into  a dining  room  and  built  a 
matron’s  room. 

4969.  Is  the  house  large  enough? — Quite  large 
enough. 

4970.  The  report  further  states  : — 

“ I examined  the  girls  in  reading,  geography,  grammar, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  English  history.  Their  answering 
was  not  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a school 
in  other  respects  so  well  conducted.  I will  feel  surprised 
if  a different  result  be  not  attained  in  due  time,  under  the 
present  management  ” ? — 

Our  Inspector’s  last  report  is  the  best  answer  to  that. 

4971.  The  report  from  which  I have  read  adds : — 

“ I should  observe  that  (so  far  as  I was  capable  of  judg- 
ing) the  needlework  of  the  girls  appeared  particularly  good.” 
Are  the  girls  still  instructed  in  needlework? — They 
are.  We  give  a prize  for  that  every  year. 

4972.  Who  conducts  that  examination  ? — Thematron 
and  some  of  the  visiting  Governesses.  The  needle- 
work is  really  beautiful.  The  girls  have  a book  of 
specimens — miniature  articles  which  they  manufactured 
themselves. 

4973.  In  another  portion  of  their  report  the  Com- 
missioners of  1857  say : — 

The  sclioolhouse,  though  healthily  situated,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition,  is  not  altogether  suited  for  its  intended 
objects.  The  diningroom,  which  is  also  used  as  a kitchen 
is  underground,  badly  lighted  and  too  small.  The  proportions 
of  the  dormitories,  also,  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  large 
for  the  number  of  boarders  received  ” ? — 

The  dormitories  now  are  quite  large  enough  and  very 
well  ventilated. 

4974.  The  same  report  states  : 

The  school  is  exclusively  confined  to  boarders  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  who,  at  a suitable  age,  are  either 
apprenticed  or  sent  out  to  service  and  whose  subsequent 
career  and  conduct  are  looked  after  by  the  ladies  who  are 
Governors  of  the  institution.  ” 

Is  that  still  the  practice? — It  is. 

4975.  To  what  class  of  life  did  their  parents  gener- 
ally belong? — We  have  the  orphans  of  clergymen, 
and  the  orphans  of  a physician;  in  fact,  they  are 
almost  all  the  children  of  respectable  persons. 

4976.  Is  there  any  rule  requiring  that  both  parents 
should  be  dead  ? — If  either  parent  is  dead  we  take 
them  in.  I should  add  that  we  keep  a house  in  the 
country  all  the  year  round,  to  which  we  send  the 
children  for  four  months  every  summer  with  the 
governess  and  matron,  and  that  conduces  greatly  to 
their  health.  A healthier  set  of  girls  could  not  be 
seen  anywhere. 

4977.  That  must  entail  considerable  expense?— 
We  have  the  house,  which  is  a fine  large  one,  at  a 
very  low  rent,  £13  a year,  but  we  must  keep  it  in 
repair. 

4978.  What  do  you  do  with  it  during  the  remain- 
ing eight  months  ? — The  owners  live  in  and  take  care 
of  it. 

4979.  Is  the  institution  in  debt? — No;  we  do  not 
owe  anything. 

4980.  How  much  is  your  annual  income,  endow- 
ment included? — It  takes  between  £600  and  £700  a 
year  to  carry  on  the  institution,  including  governesses 
and  everything. 

4981.  Do  you  include  in  that  both  food  and  cloth- 
ing?— Everything. 

4982.  What  rent  is  paid  for  the  dormitories  in  the 
adjoining  house? — £18  a year. 
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4983.  I am  surprised  that  the  amount  on  which  4985.  The  management  of  the  details  of  the  ex-  May  20,  1879. 
you  are  able  to  support  them  is  so  small? — They  are  penditure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies? — Yes;  our  Rev.  Ambrose 
very  well  fed,  and  as  well  clothed,  robust  children  as  honorary  secretary  is  Miss  E.  Aylmer,  of  Rutland-  yy.  x,eot,  d.d. 
you  could  meet  anywhere.  The  dietary  is  very  liberal,  square. 

4984.  Do  you  give  them  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  4986.  Do  you  publish  a report  every  year  ? — We  do. 

year? — Yes  ; winter  and  summer.  [Adjourned  to  next  day  at  11  o’clock.] 


FIFTEENTH  DAT.— WEDNESDAY,  MAT  21,  1879,  11  o’clock,  in. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  and  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Robert  Vance,  m.a.,  examined. 


4987.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Incumbent  of  St.  Catherine’s  Parish,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4988.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — Twenty-nine 
years. 

4989.  The  schools  connected  with  that  parish  have 
some  endowment  ? — Yes. 

4990.  Have  you  been  managing  those  schools? — 
I am  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
which  is  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,1! 7 & 18 
Vie.  cap.  xxiii. 

4991.  By  that  Act  the  property  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees? — It  is,  but  the  19th  section  enacts 
as  follows  :• — 

“That  the  said  Corporation  shall  not  assume  any  control 
over  ecclesiastical  or  educational  matters  connected  with  said 
parish  or  its  schools,  ....  and  that  the  parochial 
schools  shall,  both  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  thereof 
and  the  system  of  education  therein,  be  managed  as  hereto- 
fore under  the  directions  of  the  Vicar,  curates,  and  church- 
wardens for  the  time  being  of  the  said  parish,  and  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness,  esq.,  and  '.  . . . being  the  present 

Board  of  Governors,  and  their  Successors  duly  appointed 
Governors  of  the  said  Parochial  Schools  by  the  surviving 
members  of  the  said  board  as  vacancies  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion may  occur.  ” 

4992.  What  is  your  system  for  the  management  of 
the  schools? — We  have  an  order  book,  which  is  sent 
in  to  the  Board  by  the  master,  showing  what  is  required 
for  the  next  month ; if  the  items  are  approved,  they 
are  transferred  to  another  book,  the  salaries  &c.,  are 
added  and  we  draw  a cheque  for  the  amount  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  pays  it. 

4993.  Your  last  return  states  that  you  have  27 
pupils  in  the  boys’  school ; 30  in  the  girls’ ; and  in  the 
infants’  an  average  of  40.  Are  the  three  schools  in 
the  same  building? — Yes. 

4994.  Where  is  it  situated? — At  the  corner  of 
Thomas’-court  and  Hanbury-lane,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Catherine. 

4995.  What  school  buildings  are  there  ? — The  house 
was  formerly  part  of  a brewery,  and  never  intended  for 
a school ; the  best  arrangements  have  been  made  that 
were  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

4996.  How  long  has  it  been  used  as  a school? — 
For  many  years  before  my  time. 

4997.  You  have  some  boarders  ? — Yes  eleven  girls. 

4998.  Are  they  free  pupils  ? — They  are. 

4999.  Where  do  they  reside? — In  the  house,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  girls’  school. 

5000.  Where  is  the  infant  school  ? — In  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  beside  the  girls’  school-room. 

5001.  Is  the  accommodation  sufficient  for  these 
schools? — It  is. 

5002.  What  does  your  expenditure  on  the  school 
come  to  ? — The  rent  is  £30  a year.  The  average  cost 
of  each  of  the  boarders  is  little  more  than  £15  a year. 

5003.  How  are  they  chosen  ? — By  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

5004.  To  what  class  do  they  belong  ? — To  the  lower 
middle  class. 

5005.  Are  they  exclusively  belonging  to  the  parish  ? 
—I  know  of  hone  other. 


5006.  Are  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — They  are. 

5007.  What  is  the  practice  in  filling  up  vacancies  ? 
— When  a vacancy  occurs  we  post  notice  on  the 
church  door,  for  a month,  that  a vacancy  is  to  be 
filled  up.  Memorials  are  then  sent  in,  which  are 
brought  before  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  the  following  month,  when  the  selection 
is  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Governors  present. 

5008.  Do  you  keep  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  your 
Board? — We  do. 

5009.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Board  ? 
— Twelve  counting  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 

5010.  How  many  curates  have  you  in  the  parish  at 
present  ? — There  is  not  a curate  at  all.  There  were 
formerly  two,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  now  for  the 
first  time  there  is  none.  The  reason  is  that  the 
curate’s  salary  was  stopped  for  some  cause,  and  until 
that  is  settled  I will  not  appoint  one. 

5011.  How  long  has  there  been  no  curate? — Only 
since  April  last. 

5012.  You  were  incumbent  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act  ? — Yes. 

5013.  What  provision  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  your  successor  ? —Under  the  diocesan  scheme  £200 
a year  has  been  provided  for  the  vicar,  and  £100  fora 
curate.  The  chaplaincy  to  the  South  Dublin  Bride- 
well, which  is  in  the  parish,  will  also  go  to  the  curate. 
Hitherto  a sum  of  £90  a year  was  paid  to  the  curate 
out  of  the  parish  estate. 

5014.  Is  that  out  of  the  estate  which  includes  the 
school  endowment? — Yes. 

5015.  To  whom  has  that  been  paid? — It  was  paid 
to  a curate,  but  it  was  stopped,  and  now  there  is  no 
curate. 

5016.  Do  the  churchwardens,  elected  by  the  vestry, 
take  their  places  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
school,  practically  under  the  special  Act  of  Parliament? 
— They  do. 

5017.  You  have  acted  on  the  construction  that  the 
churchwardens,  for  the  time  being,  mentioned  in  that 
Act  are  represented  by  those  elected  now?  —Yes. 

5018.  How  are  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
filled  up  ? — By  the  Board  itself  after  notice  is  entered  in 
the  minute  book,  that  we  will  elect  to  the  vacancy  at 
the  next  Board  meeting. 

5019.  Are  notices  of  the  vacancies  sent  to  all  the 
subsisting  Governors? — Yes. 

5020.  Who  are  the  present  Governors? — The  two 
clergymen,  the  two  churchwardens,  Mr.  Summers,  Mi-. 
Boyd,  Mr.  Harford,  the  two  Mr.  Baileys,  and  Mr. 
Whitsitt ; Mr.  Dixon  has  been  proposed  as  a new 
member  but  is  not  yet  elected. 

5021.  Then  the  number  is  not  made  up  to  what  it 
was  when  the  Parish  Act  was  passed  ? — If  a sufficient 
number  did  not  attend  we  would  at  once  elect  a new 
member. 

5022.  Is  there  any  quorum  fixed  by  the  Act  ? — 
Not  for  the  Board  of  Governors,  but  there  is  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  five  form  a quorum. 

5023.  What  number  usually  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Governors  ? — Generally  four. 

Z 


Rev.  Robert 
Vance,  m.a. 
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May  21,  1879, 
E§ynEobert 


5021,  The  meetings  ■are  held  monthly  ?— Yes,  oa-the 
first  Thursday  in  each  month'  , • 

-5025.-  A-re  summonses- for- the  meetings  sent  .to  the  ■ 
Governors  ? — Always. 

5036:  Has  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  school,  a 
representative  on  the  Board  of- Trustees  of  the  parish 
estate? — No.  - Several  of  the  Trustees  happen  to  he 
Governors,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  

5027.  Does  the  Board  of  Governors  take  any  part 
in  the  management.  of~the  property  ? — No. 

5028.  The  parish  estate  consists  of  - some  property 
given  exclusively  in  trust  for  the  schools,  and  of  other 
property  given  exclusively  in  trust  for  certain  asylums  ? 
— Yes. 

5029.  Does  the  Board  of  Governors  in  any  -way- 
check  the  Trustees  with  regard  to  the  property? — We 
do  not ; because  we  know  we  are  receiving  more  than 
our  own  property  produces.  That  property  is  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  to  the  special  Act  as  -producing  £200. 
a year,  and  we  get  more  than  that,  as  our  expenditure 
is  about  £330,  of  which  sum  about  £50  is  derived, 
from  the  proceeds  of  a charity  sermon,  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  always  far  exceeds  the  produce  of  the 
school  estates,  is  drawn  from.the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees. 

5030.  Are  you  yourself  a member  of  the  Board  of- 
Trustees  ? — I am. 

'5031.  What  staff  of 'teachers  is  employed  in  the 
schools  ? — One  male  teacher,  and  one  female,  besides 
the  matron  of  the  boarding  school. 

, 5032;  Are  there  any  monitors  employed?— There 
are,  on  an  average,  about  three  to  each  school. 

5033.  Are  the  children  who  attend  as  day  pupils  all 
members  of- the  Church  of  Ireland? — They  are. 

5034.  Are  there  Roman  Catholic  and  other  schools  . 
in  the  parish  ? — There  are. 

, 5035.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  boys’ 
school? — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
liistory,  -composition,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
Scripture. 

5036.  Is  it  entirely  a primary  school  ? — Yes. 

5037.  Is  the  course  in  the  gills’  school  the  same  ? — . 
Yes. 

5038.  I suppose  the  infant  school  is  preparatory  for 
the  others  ? — Exactly. 

5039.  What  inspection  have  you  got? — The  Rev. 
Hugh  Hamilton  inspects  the  schools.  He  did  so  twice 
last  year. 

5040.  He  is  now  the  diocesan  inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Education  ?-r-He  is. 

5041.  Are  his  inspections  at  stated  periods,  or  does 
he. attend,  without  notice  ? — He  gives  notice  about  ten 
days  previous,  that  the  children  may  be  in  attendance, 
and  the  matron  and  master  i-eady  to  meet  him. 

5042.  Have  the  clergy  any  stated  time  for  visiting 
the  school?— No,  they  visit  at  any  time  they : please, 
but  it  is  understood  that  once  a week  the  curates  will 
lecture  in  the  school  on  religious  matters. 

. 5043.  There  is  no  curate  at  present.  Is  there,  aiiy 
such  .instruction  given  now  ? — I have  an  occasional 
assistant,  who  acts  as  curate  in  that  way. 

5044.  Is  there  a fixed  hour  for  those  lectures?— 
About  one  o’clock.  The  lectures  are  upon  the  cate- 
chism, or  on  a portion  of  the  Bible,  at  the  option  of 
the  lecturer. 

5045.  Is  there  a daily  visit  made  by  any  of  the 
clergy  or  of  the  Board  of  Governors? — There  is  scarcely 
a day  that  I am  not  in  some,  part  of  the  school  myself, 
and  as  there  was  some  objection  made  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boarding  school  T generally  take  care  to 
see  the  children  at  their  meals. 

5046.  Do  you  exercise  special  supervision  over  the 
schools  ? — I do.  My  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  food. 

5047.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  as  to  pro- 
viding the  food  ? — The  matron  is  answerable  for  that, 
but  we  -know  who  supply  the  things,  and  I myself  take 
care  that  they  are  of  the  best  quality. 

5048.  By  whom  are  the  tilings  actually  ordered  ? — 
Sometimes  through  the  matron,  and  sometimes  through 


the  • churchwardens,  according  to.  -the  ..Afferent  things 
required. 

. 5049.  Your  account  is  made  out  under  these. head- 
ings— -Food,  clothing,.,  coals  and  .candles,. salaries  and 
wages,-  repairs^  incidentals.?— Yes.;-,  that  form  was 
suggested  that  we  might  know-  the, .particulars  :of  each 
class  of  expenditure. 

503  Q._  . What  was  the  expenditure  for  each  month  in 
1878? — January,  £28  17s.  ; February,  £21  0s.  6 cl. ; 
March,  £20  10s.  3d.  ; April,  £23.  3s.  U. ; May,  £31 
4s.  lid.  ; June,  £26  4s. ; July,  £36  8s.  4 cl. ; August, 
£26  13s.  8 cl. ; September,  £19  5s.  lOd. ; October, 
£28  10s. ; November,  £18  12s,  5 d. ; December,  £51 
6s.  3d.  ; making  a total  expenditure  of  £331  16s.  3d. 

,5051.  Do  you  give -the  boarders  one  suit  of  clothing 
in  the  year  ? — I think  there  are  two  suits  given— one 
for-  the  summer  and  one  for  the  winter. 

5052.  How  was  the  payment  you  mentioned,  of  £90  to 
a curate,  made  1— The  School  Board  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that. 

5053.  But  it  came  out  of  the  parish  estate?— It ; 
did. 

5054.  Is  there  any  other  Ghurch  school,  for  primary 
education,  in  the  parish.?-— The  only  other  school  is  a 
National  Model  school,  which  is  within  three  minutes 
walk  of  our  own  schools, 

5055.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  class  of  children 
attending  your  school  and  those  attending'  the  Model' 

• school ?— Perhaps'  a very  slight  shade  of  difference; 
the  higher,  if  there  is  any  difference,  would  be  at  the 
Model  school. 

5056.  I presume  the  teaching  there,  is  somewhat 
higher,  too  ?—  I think  so ; but  I have  examined  a class 
in  which  there  were  children  from  both  schools,  and  I 
could  perceive  no  difference  in  their ' answering ; I 
think  they  are  equally  well  'instructed. 

5057.  Do  you  examine  the  children  in  the  parish 
schools  yourself ?—L: have,  sometimes  done,  so,  but! 
prefer  that.it  should  be. done  by  a stranger,  as  either 
the  parents  or  the  children  might  object  to  my  doing  it. 

5058.  The  report  on  the  school  in  1857  contained 
this  statement — “ There  is  no  -playground,; and  no  in- 
tervals are  allowed  for  recreation.”  I suppose  the 
buildings  are  in  the  same  condition  still  ? — They  are ; 
but  there  is  an  interval  allowed  for  recreation.  The 
playground  is  only  a yard,  and  the  children  in  conse- 
quence often  go  into  the  graveyard,  to  which  objec- 
tion is  made. 

5059.  Has  the  old  graveyard  been  laid  out  so  as  to- 
be  fit  for  a recreation  ground  ? — -They  could  have  re- 
creation-enough  if  they  would  abstain  from  injuring 
any  tiling ; but  children  of  their  age  cannot  be  kept  from 
running  over  the  tombstones  and  graves. 

5060.  Is  there  any  arrangement  made  to  send  them 
out  for  exercise? — No;  the  children- of  the  male  and- 
female  schools  have,  each  half  an  . hour  in  succession  ; 
and  between  the.  yard  and  the,  graveyard  they  spend 
their  time.  The  boarders,  however,  are  taken  out  to 
walk  when  the  weather  permits,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  mistress,  Miss  Mills. 

5061.  Have  you. a ladies’ committee  to  help. in. the 
management  of  the  schools  ?— We  have  no  such,  com- 
mittee at  present.  - 

5062.  The  report  of  1857  also  states ; “ It  is  also  .to  - 
be  observed  that  no  rewards  are  given  to  the  children 
for  proficiency  in  learning  ” ? — £15  a year  is  now 
given  for  that  purpose. 

;5fl63.  In  the  same  report  I find — “The  kitchen  is, 
out  of  order,  and  requires,  a thorough  repair,  and  the 
washing  accommodation  ought  to , be  improved ’’ ? 
That  lias  been  remedied. 

5064.  Wliat  stale  of  repair  is  the  house  in  how  ?— 
it  is  in  a . dangerous  -position..  Some  persons  wanted 
to  build  a new  house,  as  the  present  one  can  never  be 
made  a proper  school,  partly  because  there  is  no  reciea- 
tion  ground;  but  I intend  to  make  the  most  of  it  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  but  not  to  rebuild. 

5065.  Do  you  propose  to, look  for  another  site,  when 
the  present  house  cannot  be  repaired  any  longer  ?—• 
Certainly..  I had  it  in,  contemplation,  when  I first 
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went  to  the  parish,  to  erect  an  entirely  new  school, 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  Thomas-court 
from  the  Church  to  Hanbury-lane,  but  that  plan  was 
interfered  with. 

5066.  When  you  advertise  vacancies  as  existing  in 
the  boarding  school,  have  you  much  competition  for 
them  ? — We  have  had  three  or  four  applicants  for  one 
place,  but  as  a general  rule  wehave  no  great  competition. 

5G67.  A re  all  the  children  at  present  in  the  school 
orphans  '? — All  but  one  are  orphans. 

5068.  You  give  a preference  to  orphans  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5069.  You  stated  that  the  children  are  of  the  lower 
middle  class  ? — Yes. 

. 5070.  Were  their  parents  connected  with  the  parish? 
— Yes. 

5071.  Do  your  rules  require  that  the  parents  must 
have  been  resident  in  the  parish  for  any  length  of 
time  ? — No,  we  do  not  require  any  particular  length 
of  residence,  but  we  look  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
family.  If  the  breadwinner  has  been  taken  away,  and 
the  mother  is  not  able  to  support  her  family,  we  have 
great  consideration  for  her. 

507 2.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  the  children? — It  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  we  admit  them  after  nine. 

5073.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  retain  them  in  the 
school  ? — Fourteen. 

5074.  That  would  practically  give  you  only  two 
vacancies  each  year  ? — That  is  something  about  what 
we  have. 


5075.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  for  the  provi- 
sion, in  afterlife,  of  the  children  educated  in  your 
schools  ?— We  used  to  bind  them  as  apprentices,  but 
we  have  changed  our  system.  They  preferred  being 
sent  out  without  being  apprenticed,  as  they  were  gener- 
ally anxious  to  get  some  little  wages,  and  we  thought,  as 
a- general  rule,  it  would  have  abetter  effect  upon  them. 
When  apprenticed  they  did  not  seem  to  care  whether 
they  gave  satisfaction  to  their  mistresses,  but  when 
receiving  wages  they  studied  more  what  would  appear 
to  please.  Before  sending  them  out  we  make  every 
possible  inquiry  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  mistress. 

5076.  How  are  they  employed  ?- — At  drapery  or  as 
servants.  Lately  we  sent  some  of  them,  whose  families 
were  there  already,  to  Australia,  and  they  are  getting 
on  very  well. 

507t.  Last  year  you  sent  one  out.  Your  accounts 
show  an  expenditure  for  her  Outfit  ? — Y es. 

5078.  You  do  not  send  them  to  Australia  unless 
they  have  relatives  there  ? — No.  The  girl  who  was 
sent  out  last  year  had  two  sisters  there  already. 

5079.  Do  you  continue  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  the  children  that  remain  in  Dublin,  either  at 
business,  or  as  servants  ? — Certainly ; and  sometimes 
we  receive  very  gratifying  intelligence  of  them. 

5080.  Is  there  anything  else  about  the  state  of  the 
schools  you  would  like  to  mention? — I do  not  think 
there  is.  We  are  striving  to  make  the  best  ot  what 
is  an  unsuitable  building,  and  also  to  make  the  most 
of  our  means. 


May  21, 187#. 
Rev.  Robert 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen  examined. 


5081.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Parish  ? — Yes. 

5082.  Do  you  keep  the  account  of  the  portion  of  the 
property- that  belongs  to  the  school,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  parish  estate  ? — Yes.  I 
have  the  rental  here  which  shows  on  the  ancient 
parish  estate  twenty-one  lots.  On  the  Widows’  Alms 
House  estate  (Rigmaideh’s  charity)  seven  lots,  and  on 
the  schools  estate  seven  lots,  and  then  there  are  thirteen 
items  under  the  heading  of  “ Dividends  and  Legacies 
of  School’s  Estate.” 

5083.  In  the  schedule  to  your  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 17  & 18  Vic.,  cap.  xxiii.,  No.  114,  Thomas-street 
is  returned  as  in  the  occupation  of  representatives  of 
F.  Rea,  under  a lease  dated  25th  October,  1837,  for  a 
term  of  forty-one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £45.  That 
lease  would  have  expired  on  the  25.th  October  last  1— 
Yes.  It  is  now  out  of  lease,  and  unoccupied. 

5084.  At  the  date,  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  No. 
115,  Thomas-street  was  held  by  the  same  tenants  under 
a lease  dated  29th  March,  1834,  for  41  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £55  7s.  9c?.? — That  lease  expired  in 
1875.  The  house  was  burned  down,  and  No.  114  was  in 
such  a state  of  dilapidation  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down. 
We  have  no  tenant  for  those  premises  at  present. 

5085.  Was  there  any  insurance  on  the  premises  ? — 
Yes ; we  received  close  on  £1,000  from  the  Insurance 
company. 

5086.  What  was  done  with  that  money  ? — It  is  in- 
vested in  Government  Stock. 

5087.  Does  that  appear  in  your  accounts? — No; 
because  no  dividend  has  accrued  upon  it  yet. 

5088.  When  did  the  fire  take  place? — In  June, 
1877. 

5089.  When  was  the  money  received.? — Only  a 
few  months  since.  The  policy  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  National  Bank  by  the  .tenants,  Mercer,  Kerr,  & 
Co.,  as  a security  ; and  we  found  great  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  money.  The  insurance  company  was 
prepared  to  pay;  the  bank, however, claimed  a lien  upon 
the  money,  but  ultimately  they  waived  their  claim, 
and  we  were  paid. 

5090.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  towards  rebuild- 
ing those  premises? — Not  yet.  We  have  advertised 


them,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  a tenant  who  will  either 
rebuild  the  premises  himself,  or  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  as  will  induce  us  to  devote  the  insurance 
money,  and  some  other  funds  we  have  on  hands,  to  the 
purpose. 

5091.  I observe  that  your  leasing  power  is  limited 
under  your  Act  of  Parliament.  What  steps  have  yon 
taken  in  reference  to  letting  your  property  ? We  have 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  a building 
lease;  but  we  will  be  obliged  to  apply  for  powers  to 
do  so,  and  show  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
property. 

5092.  The  next  item  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  is 
Nos.  106  and  107,  Thomas-street, : held  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Robert  Powell,  under  a lease  of  31st  Oct., 
1791,  for  150  years,  at  a rent  of  £34  3s.  Is  that 
rent  at  all  in  arrear  ? — There  is  only  a half-year’s  rent 
due. 

5093.  The  Schedule  to  the  Act  states  that  Nos.  54 

and  54,},  Thomas-street  were  held  for  forty-one  years 
from  1831,  at  £92  6s.  2c?.  That  lease  expired  in  1872. 
What  rent  do  you  now  receive? — We  let  No.  54  at 
£80  a year  to  Michael  Egan,  and  No.  54£  to  Michael 
Murtagh  at  £30  a year ; and  the  rere  has  been  let  for 
£30  more.  Egan  and  Murtagh  were  the  tenants  in 
actual  occupation  at  the  fall  of  the  old  lease,  and  we 
made  lettings  direct  to  them;  Murtagh’s  rent  being 
the  same  he  was  paying  to  our  former  tenant..  , 

5094.  Then  in  place  of  £92  6s.  2c?.  you  get  £140?- 
— That  £92  6s.  2c?.  had  been  reduced  to  £62  6s.  2c?.,- 
so  that  the  increase  has  been  very  considerable. 

5095.  How  were  these  lettings  made — from  year 
to  year  or  on  lease? — A forty-one  years’  lease  was 
given  in  each  case. 

5096.  Those  leases  were  under  your  own  leasing 
powers? — Yes. 

5097.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  value  the  pro- 
perty?— We  did  not  procure  any  valuation  ; but  Mr. 
Egan’s  offer  of  £80  a year  was  very  fully  considered 
by  the  members  of.  our  Board,  and  deemed  to  be  the 
full  value  of  the  premises. 

5098.  To  whom  was  the  rere  let? — To  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Manus,  who  took  a plot  of  ground  that  had 
been  covered  with  ruins,  and  converted  it  into  a play- 
ground for  the  children  of  his  school.  The  only 
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building  upon  it  is  a sbed,  which  answers  as  a shelter 
to  play  under  in  wet  weather.  He  has  also  laid  out 
money  in  building  a boundary  wall  along  the  Moly- 
neux  yard. 

5099.  Has  he  a lease  for  forty-one  years  1 — Yes. 

5100.  The  Schedule  states  that  No.  116,  James’s- 
street  had  been  set  by  lease,  dated  6th  February,  1840, 
for  forty-one  years,  at  <£73  16s.  lid.  That  lease  has 
still  two  years  to  run! — It  is  very  difficult  exactly  to 
determine  the  number  of  those  premises.  The  rent  is 
paid  by  Messrs.  Manders.  The  premises  were  formerly 
portion  of  an  old  barrack,  but  now  form  part  of  the 
brewery  premises,  and  are  chiefly  used  as  stables. 

5101.  There  was  also  a lease  of  No.  117,  James’s- 
street  for  ninety-nine  years,  dated  4th  June,  1788,  at 
£6  6s.  2d.,  which  is  still  unexpired.  What  premises  are 
comprised  in  that  lease  ? — A licensed  house  which  will 
be  valuable  when  the  lease  expires,  in  eight  years’  time. 

5102.  No.  118,  James’s-street  was  let  from  year  to 
year,  to  the  representatives  of  Byrne,  at  £S  1 — Yes. 
Byrne  was  a hairdresser,  and  took  Nos.  118  and  119 
at  ,£8  each. 

5103.  That  seems  a very  small  rent  ? — Those  houses 
have  got  no  rere  whatever,  and  are  very  small. 

5104.  Rose  Meehan,  tenant  from  year  to  year  for 
No.  120,  James’s- street  at,  £9  4s.  8d.,  appears  to  have 
been  there  in  1854,  and  she  now  owes  £11  11s.  lOd.  ? — 
There  was  an  outstanding  arrear  due  by  her  before  I 
became  the  receiver,  and  she  was  promised  a reduc- 
tion. She  died  a short  time  since,  and  her  daughter 
now  holds  the  house,  which  is  a very  shaky  concern. 

5105.  Is  there  any  business  carried  on  in  it  ? — She 
has  a small  milk-shop,  and  lets  lodgings. 

5106.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  a very  well-secured 
arrear  ? — No.  She  finds  it  hard  to  pay  more  than  from 
£1  to  £1  5s.  each  quarter. 

5107.  No.  121,  James’s-street,  which  is  now  let  to 
John  Miller,  at  £10,  was  formerly  let  at  £81 — The 
present  tenant  is  a working  shoemaker,  a very  poor  man. 

5108.  No.  122,  James’s-street  is  now  let  at  £19  ? — 
Yes ; but  that  is  in  reality  two  houses.  There  is  a 
half-year’s  rent  due  on  that  holding. 

5109.  No.  123,  James’s-street  appears  to  be  let  to 
two  tenants,  H.  Field  and  M.  M'Evoy,  at  £11  a year, 
and  there  is  an  arrear  of  £6  12s.  ? — Field  does  not  owe 
any  portion  of  that.  It  is  all  due  by  M'Evoy. 

5110.  No.  124,  James’s-street  appears  to  be  now  let 
at  £12  a year — are  these  small  houses  all  of  the  same 
class  ? — Yes  ; little  shops  with  one  room  over. 

5111.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  yearly  tenants — 
what  do  you  do  about  the  repairs  1 — We  have  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  which  costs  a good  deal. 

5112.  Have  you  tried  to  make  more  permanent 
lettings? — No.  There  have  been  frequent  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  chinch  wardens,  and  parishion- 
ers generally,  of  St.  James’s  to  purchase  our  interest 
in  those  houses  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  them  down 
to  display  the  side  of  the  church. 

5113.  I presume  you  could  hardly  do  that  ? — I be- 
lieve legally  we  could  not  sell  them,  unless  they  gave 
a sufficient  sum  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  houses. 

5114.  Your  rental  shows  a holding  described  as 
“ Church  entrance,”  let  at  2s.  (id.  a year,  and  states 
that  there  is  17s.  6 d.  of  that  rent  due?-— That  has 
been  since  paid. 

5115.  What  is  that  for  ? — It  is  a nominal  rent  for  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  ground  which  was  at  one  time  an 
ashpit,  and  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kingston  asked 
for,  when  making  the  new  entrance  to  the  church. 

5116.  Is  this  the  piece  of  ground  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Act  as  “ Waste  ground,  formerly 
parish  engine-house  of  St.  James’s” ? — Yes. 

5117.  It  appeared  on  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  1854,  that  No.  5,  Lower  Bridge-street 
was  let  for  41  years  from  7th  November,  1845,  to 
Richard  Coffey,  at  a rent  of  £45 ; that  No.  6,  Lower 
Bridge-street  was  let  for  31  years  from  22nd  October, 

1847,  to  Hugh  Hutton,  at  £40,  and  that  No.  7,  Lower 
Bridge-street  was  let  for  41  years,  from  29th  September, 

1848,  to  Michael  O’Donnell,  at  £45.  The  lease  of  No 


6 ought  to  have  expired  on  the  22nd  October  last? 

Coffey  now  holds  the  three  houses,  and,  I think,  under 
one  lease. 

5118.  At  £130  a year? — It  is  not  entered  as  £130, 
but  in  three  sums,  viz.,  £45,  £40,  and  £45,  making  the 
total  of  his  rent  £130  a year. 

5119.  The  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  shows 
that  premises  in  Francis-street  were  let  on  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  17S8,  at  £42  18s.  6 d.  ? — The 
circumstances  of  that  holding  are  at  present  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Wardell  bought  the  premises  from 
the  former  tenant,  and  has  sent  in  an  offer,  accom- 
panied by  a specification  of  a new  building,  which  he 
desires  to  erect.  He  is  willing  to  pay  £65  a year  for 
a new  lease  instead  of  £42  18s.  6d.,  and,  I believe, 
would  pay  even  a larger  rent  if  he  could  get  a longer 
lease,  which,  I believe,  Mr.  O’Brien  is  trying  to  arrange 
with  the  Charitable  Commissioners. 

5120.  The  Schedule  also  shows  that  premises  in 
Bridgefoot-street  were  formerly  held  by  John  Darcy,  at 
£66  a year,  for  forty-one  years  from  29th  March,  1834, 
which  lease  expired  on  the  29th  March,  1875  ; and 
that  premises  called  Mullinahack  were  held  at  £40  a 
year,  for  forty-one  years  from  27th  April,  1840,  the 
lease  of  which  will  not  expire  till  1 881 . In  your  present 
rental  those  are  entered  in  one  lot,  as  held  by  JolmDavcy 
and  Son,  at  £240  a year.  How  was  that  increase 
obtained? — A proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Darcy  fora 
new  lease  at,  I think,  £130  a year,  and  subsequently  he 
obtained  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Thomas  FitzGerald,  who 
valued  the  premises  at  £250,  but  as  the  lease  of  the 
Mullinahack  holding  had  some  years  to  run  the  trustees 
thought  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Darcy  to  accept  an  amended 
offer  made  by  him,  of  £240  a year. 

5121.  Was  the  lease  given  to  him  a forty-one  years’ 
lease  ? — It  was. 

5122.  No.  70,  Patrick-street  was  formerly  let  on  a 
lease  that  expired  on  the  24th  June,  1872,  at  £24  a 
year.  That  house  is  returned  in  your  rental  as  now 
let  at  £20  ? — That  is  so. 

5123.  The  former  rent  was  reducible  to  £20  in 
case  of  punctual  payment.  Has  a new  lease  been 
made  ? — Yes,  to  John  Collins. 

5124.  How  did  you  fix  the  rent  in  that  case  ? — £20 
a year  was  the  rent  we  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
for  that  house. 

5125.  Therentpayableout  of  Nos.  71  and  7 2,  Patrick- 
street  has  been  reduced  in  the  same  way? — Exactly. 

5126.  Nos.  18  and  19,  Hanbury-lane,  now  held  at 
£13,  by  Mrs.  West  and  James  Patterson,  were  formerly 
let  at  £13  to  tenants  at  will.  Are  the  present  occu- 
piers tenants  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

5127.  No.  37,  Thomas-court  was  returned  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Act  as  let  to  the  trustees  of  the  Meath 
Loan  Fund  Board,  as  tenants  at  will,  at  £15  a year? 
— The  Meath  Loan  Fund  Board  only  occupy  one  room 
in  the  house ; Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  the  sexton  of  the 
church,  occupies  the  remainder. 

5128.  What  rent  do  you  receive  for  that  house? — 
The  Meath  Loan  Fund  Board  pay  £15  a year. 

5129.  Is  that  a charitable  institution? — It  was 
originally,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

5130.  The  first  of  the  investments,  mentioned  in 
the  Schedule  to  your  Act  of  Parliament,  is  £1,890 
Grand'  Canal  stock.  Have  you  got  that  still  ? — Yes ; 
that  was  a legacy  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Pleasants 
— £28  7s.  was  the  last  half-yearly  dividend  declared 
on  it  by  the  Grand  Canal  Company. 

5131.  Is  that  the  same,  stock  which  was  returning 
only  £18  18s.  a year  in  1854  ?— Yes ; but  it  is  subject 
to  fluctuations,  according  to  the  success  of  the  company. 

5132.  The  next  item  in  the  Schedule  is  a Ballast 
Office  debenture,  valued  at  £92  6s.  2d.  ?— We  have 
that  still,  and  it  produced  £3  11s.  id.  last  year. 

5133.  You  also  had  in  1854,  £369  4s.  Id.  and  £526 

2s.  id.  Government  stock  ?— ' We  have  those  invest- 
ments still.  _ . : 

5134.  The  next  item  in  the  Schedule  is  an  annuity, 
under  the  will  of  Mathew  Neary  Malion,  of  £-0  a 
year  ?— That  is  regularly  paid. 
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5135.  The  Schedule  stated  that  you  also  derive  an 
annuity  of  £41  2s.  4c?.  under  the  will  of  Henry  Metcalf  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf  left  some  house  property  amongst  a 

great  number  of  charities.  That  property  has  been 
managed  for  some  time  past  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  College 
Green,  who,  whenever  he  has  any  sum  in  bis  hands 
worth  dividing,  allocates  it  amongst  them  in  their 
proper  proportions. 

5136.  Have  you  received  any  money  from  him 
recently  ? — Yes  ; not  very  long  since. 

5137.  Does  it  come  to  £4  12s.  id.  a year? — No  ; I 
do  not  think  it  comes  to  so  much  as  that. 

5138.  Then  there  is  Miss  Carey’s  annuity  of  £10, 
five  shares  in  the  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  and  £46 
8s.  2 d.  Government  stock,  under  the  will  of  Allen 
Tisdall? — ¥e  have  all  those  still. 

5139.  You  have  got  some  additional  property  since 
1854? — Yes.  Denis  Bryan,  by  will,  dated  29th 
August,  1857,  gave  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  time  being  in  care 
of  certain  parishes,  of  which  St.  Catherine’s  is  one, 
£50  to  each  for  a Sunday  and  daily  school  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  in  each  of  the  said 
named  parishes.  This  sum  of  £50  was  paid  to  the 
trustees  and  invested  in  £53  4s.  2 d.  Government  stock. 
It  has  been  transferred  to  the  corporate  names.  Samuel 
Warren,  by  his  will,  dated  27th  September,  1871,  gave 
£104  9s.  9 d.  Government  stock,  which  has  also  been 
transferred  ; and  John  Abbott,  by  his  will,  dated  19th 
December,  1859,  left  £107  14s.  9 d.  Government  stock. 

5140.  Your  parish  school  is  also  entitled  to  a share 
of  the  Southwell  annuity  ? — Yes,  that  is  £1  2s.  2d.  a 
year,  and  arises  out  of  property  divisible  amongst  four- 
teen parishes,  of  which  St.  Catherine’s  is  one. 

5141.  Your  last  rental  shows  an  arrear  on  foot  of 
that  annuity  of  £8  17s.  id.  remaining  due,  how  does 
that  happen  ? — That  has  been  since  paid. 

5142.  There  is  £10  returned  as  due  in  respect  of 
the  legacy  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Pleasants? — 
There  is  always  an  arrear  of  £10  due  on  that  account. 

5143.  By  whom  is  that  money  paid  ? — By  Mr. 
Charles  Uniacke  Townsliend. 

5144.  Your  account  shows  that  you  received  during 
the  last  half-year  £506  17s.  5c?.,  which  was  lodged  in 
bank  after  deducting  poor  rate  allowed  tenants, 
£31  7s.  9c?. ; income  tax,  £6  3s.  ; receipt  books, 
5s.  6c?. ; and  commission  at  5 per  cent.,  £25  6s.  5c?. ; 
making  a total  deduction  of  £63  2s.  8c?.  You  act  as 
agent  and  receiver  for  the  trustees  of  the  parish 
estate  ? — Yes. 

5145.  The  arrangement  is  that  you  get  5 per  cent.  ? 
—Yes. 

5146.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  yourself? — I do. 

5147.  Do  you  account  half-yearly  ? — Yes ; and 
taking  my  two  accounts  for  the  year  1878  together, 
they  show  that  the  gross  amount  received  from  the 
ancient  parish  estate  during  the  year  was  £748  4s.  8c7. ; 
from  the  Widows’  Alms  House  estate,  £120  12s.;  and 
from  the  schools’  estate  £219  9s.  6c?.  The  deductions 
for  poor  rate,  income  tax,  collector’s  poundage.  &c., 
were  from  ancient  parish  estate,  £86  12s.  11c?. ; from 
Widows' Alms  House  estate,  £8  3s.  lc?. ; and  from  the 
schools’  estate,  £17  18s.  2c?. ; making  a total  deduction 
of  £112  14s.  2c?.,  and  leaving  a net  balance  of 
£975  12s. ; to  which  was  added  the  proceeds  of 
charity  sermon  for  the  schools,  £39  16s.,  making  an 
income  of  £1,015  8s.  The  expenditure  during  the 
year  on  the  ancient  parish  estate  was,  £69  4s.  7c?. ; 
on  the  Widows’  Alms  House,  £189  11s.  9 cl. ; on  the 
parochial  schools,  £378  12s. ; and  for  church  and 
church  officers,  £141  11s.  lc?.  ; and  £18  5s.  was  paid  as 
subscriptions  to  certain  religious  societies,  leaving  a 
balance  to  credit  on  the  year’s  account  of  £218  3s.  7 d. 

5148.  Of  what  did  the  expenditure  for  the  ancient 
parish  estate  consist  ? — £30  was  my  salary  as  Secretary, 
and  the  remainder  was  chiefly  for  repairs  on  the  house 
property. 

5149.  Mr.  Vance  stated  the  expenditure  on  the 
parish  schools  was  £331  16s.  3c?.? — That  was  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  the  trustees  on  the  quarterly 


orders,  but  the  amount  I have  given,  £378  12s.,  in-  May  21,  is 
eludes  £30,  the  rent  paid  for  the  school-house,  and  for  Mr  Hcnry 
the  two  houses  in  Hanbury  lane,  which  are  part  of  the  c.  Allen, 
school  estate,  as  well  as  small  sums  for  repairs,  &c. 

5150.  Church  and  church  officers  are  put  down  at 
£141  11s.  lc?. — what  is  that? — Thai  would  include 
the  sum  paid  to  the  second  curate. 

5151.  In  what  right  was  that  payment  made? — In 
consideration  of  visiting  and  superintending  the  paro- 
chial schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  15  sec.  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

5152.  When  was  that  payment  discontinued? — 

The  trustees  declined  to  pay  the  quarter’s  salary  up 
to  the  end  of  March.  Mr.  Vance  paid  that  quarter 
himself ; but  there  has  been  no  curate  since. 

5153.  This  £90  a year  is  only  payable  in  considera- 
tion of  visiting  and  superintending  the  schools,  and 
moreover  it  is  only  to  be  paid  provided  the  trustees 
shall  be  satisfied  of  the  due  discharge  of  those  duties. 

What  arrangement  did  the  trustees  make  to  secure 
the  performance  of  those  duties  by  the  curates,  before 
they  paid  the  money  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  make 
any  special  arrangements.  I myself  have  seen  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bradshaw  on  different  occasions,  while 
he  was  curate,  teaching  in  the  school.  The  curate 
who  was  paid  always  understood  it  was  his  duty  to 
visit  and  superintend  the  schools,  and  I believe  did  so 
regularly. 

5154.  That  £90  a year  is  given  in  augmentation  of 
the  salary  of  the  curate.  Is  there  any  other  provision 
for  his  salary  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  other  special 
provision  for  the  payment  of  curates.  The  reason  the 
trustees  discontinued  the  payment  was,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  was  Mr.  Vance’s  duty  to  have  one  curate  in 
the  parish,  and  that  then  they  would  pay  a second. 

5155.  The  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to  pay,  in  con- 
sideration of  visiting  and  superintending,  a sum  not 
exceeding  £100  a year,  provided  they  are  satisfied  of 
the  discharge  of  the  duties.  That  manifestly  was  not 
intended  to  cut  down  the  curate  to  £100  a year-.  He 
was  to  have  his  salary  besides  ? — A special  arrange- 
ment was  made  when  Mr.  Bradshaw  came  to  the 
parish  a few  years  ago,  that,  provided  a curate  was  ap- 
pointed who,  was  approved  of  by  the  trustees,  they  would 
pay  £87  10s.  of  his  salary  in  consideration  of  his 
visiting  and  superintending  the  schools,  and  that  Mr. 

Vance  should  pay  him  £62  10s.  That  was  carried  out 
while  Mr.  Bradshaw  continued  to  be  curate.  After 
he  left  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radcliffe  came,  and  he  received 
at  the  rate  of  £75  a year  from  the  trustees.  And  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M ‘Neill,  who  also  visited  the  schools,  got 
£12  10s.  as  an  augmentation  allowance.  There  were 
then  two  curates,  but  after  a time  Mr.  Vance,  I be- 
lieve, dismissed  Mr.  M'Neill.  At  any  rate  Mr. 

M ‘Neill  left.  Since  then  Mr.  Radcliffe  has  also  left ; 
and  now  there  is  no  curate  in  the  parish. 

5156.  What  is  the  mode  by  which  the  accounts  of 
the  trustees  are  paid? — I lay  before  the  Board,  at 
each  quarterly  meeting,  an  estimate  prepared  from  a 
comparison  with  the  estimate  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  addition  of  any  other  sums  which  I know 
are  to  be  paid,  and  that  is  subject  to  correction 
and  revision  by  the  trustees.  Then  I get  a cheque  pay- 
able immediately  for  whatever  sum  may  be  estimated 
as  necessary  for  general  disbursements  during  the 
coming  quarter,  and  I also  get  three  cheques  for  the 
schools,  one  dated  for  each  coming  month,  and  a 
separate  cheque  is  drawn  for  the  Widows’  Alms  House, 
which  I always  indorse  at  once,  and  hand  over  to  Mr. 

Whitsitt,  who  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

5157.  Those  cheques  are  not  drawn  in  blank  ? — No ; 
the  sums  are  filled  in  from  the  estimates,  submitted 
from  the  School  Boai‘d,of  what  amounts  will  be  required. 

The  cheques  are  drawn  for  those  sums,  but  they  may 
vary  when  I come  to  pay  them. 

5158.  Is  that  balanced  with  the  next  payment? — 

Yes ; I am  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  cheques  I 
get,  and  I take  credit  for  the  payments  I make. 

5159.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  trust  funds  can  only  take  place  at  quarterly 
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meetings  of  the  Board,  at  -which  five  members  are 
present,  and  must  be  made  by  cheques  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  two  other  members.  Have  you  a good 
attendance  at  your  Board? — We  can  have  no  Board 
unless  we  have  five  members  present,  and  we  have 
scarcely  ever  had  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a quorum : some- 
times we  have  more  than  the  necessary  five  present. 

5160.  Do  the  trustees  furnish  to  the  Ordinary  of 
the  Diocese,  or  his  Vicar-General,  such  accounts  as 
are  required  by  the  Act  ? — N ot  no w.  We  do  not  now 
account  to  any  person  outside  our  own  trustees.  The 
visitation  returns,  which  have  ceased  to  be  made, 
formerly  afforded  a kind  of  audit. 

5161.  What  is  included  under  the  item  in  your 
parish  estate  accounts  for  church  and  church  officers  ? 
— The  account  for  1877  gives  fuller  particulars  than 
I can  give,  of  the  expenditure  under  that  head.  It 
is,  Rev.  J.  B.  Radcliffe,  £75 ; Rev.  J.  G.  S.  M'Neill, 
£9  7s.  6 d.)  assistant  curate,  £6;  organist,  £31  5s.  ; 
H.  Hillsworth,  Bible-reader  and  parochial  visitor,  £12; 
bell-ringer,  £6;  sweeping  round  the  church,  £4 ; organ- 


blower,  £4 ; allowance  for  winding  and  keeping  the 
steeple  clock  in  repair,  £5. 

5162.  There  occurs  in  the  parish  estates  account  this 
item : “ Subscriptions  to  societies,  £18  5s.”  Are 
those  subscriptions  authorized  by  the  trustees  ?— 
Certainly. 

5163.  The  result  of  the  accounts  prove  that  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  on  the  parochial  schools  exceeds  bv 
about  £150  a year  the  income  of  the  school  estate 
proper,  and  that  in  addition  the  trustees  make  pay- 
ments to  the  curates  for  visitation  ?— Yes.  Last  year 
the  parochial  schools  expenditure  amounted  to  £378 
12s.,  including  £30,  the  head-rent  of  the  schools  and 
some  of  the  house  property,  and  the  net  income  of 
the  school  estate  was  £201  11s.  4 cl.,  a charity  sermon 
produced  £39  16s. ; and  the  balance,  £137  4s.  8 d.  was 
supplied  out  of  the  income  of  the  parish  estate. 

5164.  There  was,  besides,  the  payment  to  the  clergy- 
man ? — The  figures  I have  given  are  only  those  charged 
to  “ The  schools.”  The  other  payment  was  entered 
under  the  heading  of  “ Church  and  Church  officers.” 


Mr.  Octavius 
O’Brien. 


Mr.  Octavios  O’Brien,  examined. 


5165.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
solicitor  to  the  Trustees  of  St.  Catherine’s  Parish  ? — I 


5166.  You  have  prepared  a draft  report  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Board  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  partly  settled. 
I was  asked  by  some  of  the  trustees  to  prepare  a state- 
ment of  the  history  of  all  the  property  which  they  ad- 
ministered, and  in  that  the  objects  of  the  different 
charities  are  fully  set  forth. 

5167.  What  means  had  you  of  ascertaining  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  your  report? — I went  to  the 
different  wills  and  charters,  and  copied  the  exact  words 
of  each  donation. 

5168.  What  means  have  the  trustees  of  preserving 
their  title  deeds  and  leases  ? — They  are  deposited  in  an 
iron  safe,  and  have  been  lately  examined  by  Mr. 
Henry  Roe,  by  whom  the  key  of  the  safe  is  kept.  A 
schedule  of  them  has  been  prepared,  and  they  are  now 
in  most  perfect  order.  They  comprise  some  very  ancient 
documents,  including  charters  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.  and  Henry  VIII. 

5169.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  parish  property  has  been  preserved  in  its  entirety  ? 
Unfortunately,  my  introduction  to  the  Board  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  offer  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vance  to  sell  to 
the  Board  the  fee-simple  of  the  house  No.  77,  Thomas- 
street.  At  that  time  the  leading  trustees  did  not  attend 
very  constantly,  but  since  this  matter  turned  up  they 
have  attencled^very  punctually,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Guinness, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Lord  Meath  have  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Board.  The  Board  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  was  the  property  of 
the  trustees,  and  refused,  therefore,  to  purchase  it  from 
Mr.  Vance,  the  vicar,  who  then  actually  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Wardell,  and  under  the  advice  of  counsel  the  Board  have 
brought  an  action  in  Chancery  against  Mr.  Vance,  Mr. 
Wardell,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Tem  porlities, 
for  the  recovery  of  both  Nos.  62  and  77,  Thomas-street. 

5170.  Is  that  action  pending? — Yes.  The  state- 
ment of  claim  has  been  served,  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  have  filed  their  reply,  and 
Mr.  Vance  has  got  the  time  for  filing  his  reply  extended 
for  a month. 

5171.  The  claim  is,  in  fact,  by  the  lay  board  against 
a clerical  representative  of  the  Disestablished  Church  ? 
Yes. 

5172.  If  the  Trustees  fail  in  showing  that  the  houses 
they  claim  formed  part  of  the  parish  estate  they  will 
belong  either  to  Mr.  Vance  or  to  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners ? — Just  so. 

5173.  If  the  trustees  succeed  the  effect  will  be  to 
increase  the  parish  estate  by  the  rental  of  those  two 
houses.  Has  the  rest  of  the  property,  so  far  as  you 
have  been  able  to  trace  it,  been  preserved  ?— I think 


5174.  You  are  not  a member  of  the  Board  yourself? 
— I am  not. 

5175.  The  alms  house  was,  I believe,  founded  by 
private  charity  ? — It  was. 

5176.  Your  report  states  : — ■ 

“ The  school  must  have  been  supported  by  subscriptions, 
or  from  other  sources  outside  the  income  of  the  parish,  as 
administered  by  the  vestry,  and  that  the  school  must  then 
have  had  means,  as  it  appears  from  a resolution  in  the 
Vestry  Books,  under  date  of  6th  September,  1771,  that  a 
sum  of  £400  was  advanced  on  loan  by  the  subscribers, 
to  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  vestry,  to  aid  them  in 
the  expense  of  re-building  the  Church,  and  the  interest 
upon  this  loan  appears  forsevcral  years  in  the  churchwardens 
accounts  as  being  paid  by  them  to  the  schools.” 

Was  that  loan  repaid  ? — I could  not  follow  it  further 
than  to  find  in  the  Vestry  Books  that  they  repaid  the 
money  to  the  schools,  but  I could  not  find  out  what 
was  done  with  it  afterwards.  I know  nothing  of  the 
management  of  the  schools.  The  trustees  hold  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools  except  to  pay 
the  money  as  it  is  required. 

5177.  Your  report  also  mentions  the  cessation  of  the 
payment,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trustees,  to  the  curate? 
— Yes.  The  trustees  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  duties  were  not  discharged. 

5178.  Have  they,  on  that  account,  suspended  the 
payment  ? — Yes.  In  point  of  fact,  they  discovered  that 
they  exclusively  were  paying  the  salary  of  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe, and  that  Mr.  Vance  was  paying  him  nothing. 
They  felt  that  their  duty  was  only  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  salary  of  a curate,  for  acting  as  inspector  and 
visitor  of  the  schools,  and  not  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
salary  of  the  curate  for  the  parish. 

5179.  Have  you  been  concerned  in  the  making  of 

any  leases  for  the  trustees  since  you  became  their 
solicitor? — Yes.  Wardell’s  lease  of  premises  in 

Francis-street  is  now  pending.  The  circumstances  are 
these  : the  premises  run  back  into  a large  establish- 
ment that  Wardell  has  in  Thomas-street,  and  are  there- 
fore very  valuable  to  him.  He  was  assignee  of  a lease 
for  99  years,  having  eight  years  to  run,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  surrender  that  lease  and  take  a new  one  at 
an  increased  rent.  The  trustees  were  advised  by  Mr. 
Barnes  what  the  increased  rent  ought  to  be,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  existing  lease  had  still  eight 
years  to  run.  Mr.  Wardell  obtained  the  advice  of  Mr. 
M'Curdy,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  arranged  that 
Mi-.  Wardell  was  to  get  a lease  for  41  years,  at  a rent  of 
£65  a year,  and  to  undertake  to  expend  £1,000  upon 
the  premises,  which  was  a substantial  advance.  The 
trustees  then  discovered  that  they  had  the  power, 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  to  make  a lease  for  a longer  term,  and 
Mr.  Wardell  is  now  getting  a valuation  and  report 
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as  to  what  increased  rent  he.  should,  under  the  circum- 
stances, give  for  a lease  for  200  years. 

5180.  Such  a lease  cannot  be  executed  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  ? — The  whole  matter  must  be  fully 
brought  before  them,  and  the  trustees  purpose  for  .the 
future  trying  to  administer  their  trust  in  that  way. 

. 5181.  It  is  very  wise  in  the.  case  of  house  property 
to  give  long  leases? — Yes ; especially  in  the  district 
in  which  the  property  in  question  is  situated. 

5182.  The  report  is  addressed  to  Lord  Meath,  Mr. 
Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  Mr.  Henry  Hoe,  Mr.  John' 
Bailey,  Mr.  J ames  Henderson,  and  Mr.  John  Summers, 
a.  Committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  1 7th  October, 
1878.  Are  those  all  active  members  of  the  Board  ? — , 
They  are. 

5183.  Are  they  all  connected  with  the  parish? — 
Yes.  They  all  have  the  qualification  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  namely — to  hold  premises  of  the 
value  of  £50  in  the  parish,  and  to  be  Protestants. 

5184.  It  is  a Protestant  charity  ? — -Exclusively. 

5185.  Ye  heard  from  Mr.  Allen  that  one  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  the.  trustees  was  burned  down. 
Are  you  a ware  of  the  facts  connected  with  that  house  ? 


— Yes.  Messrs.  Mercery, Kerr,  and  Co-  lieklthat  house  A/a#  21,  ma 
and  the  adjoining  one  under  leases  which  had  some  years  Mr  (^^ill3 
to  run.  There  had  been  a proposal  before  the  trustees  O'-lirien.  - 
for  the  surrender  of  those  leases  and  the  grant  of  new 
ones,  upon  the  terms  of  the  tenants  making  certain  ex- 
penditure upon  the  premises,  but  they  became  bankrupt; 

One  of  the  horrses  was  burned  down,  and  the  other -was 
in  a state  of  dilapidation.  An  insurance  for  £1,000 
had  been  effected  by  the  tenants  upon  the  house 
that  was  burned,  and  the  National  Bank  .claimed 
alien  upon  the  policy,  but  the  Judge- of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  decided:  against  them,  and  the  £1,000, 
less  by  the  costs  of  the  Assignees,  was  paid  over  to  the 
trustees. 

■ 5186.  What  has  been  done  with  that  money? — U 
has  been  invested  together  with  about  £2,000  of  other 
moneys  which  belonged  to  the  Board,  in  the  Govern- 
ment funds,  in  the  corporate  name  ; and  £500  surplus 
of  the  rents  in  hands  is  lodged  on  deposit  receipt. 

5187.  The  £2,000  is  in  addition  to  the  sums  set 

put  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  ? — Certainly.  . , 

5188.  Are  tire  funds  all  now  in vestedin  the  corporate 
name.?— They,  .are,  and  . so  are.  the  canal  shares  and 
debentures. 


Rev.  John  James  MacSokley,  m.a.,  examined. 


5189.  Loed  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
for  a long  time  the  Senior  curate  of  St.  Peter’s  par-ish, 
Dublin? — Yes. 

’ 5190.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
parish  ? — About  thirty-five  years. 

5191.  You  are.  the  . senior  Governor  of  Pleasants’ 
Asylum  ? — Yes. 

5192.  That  institution  is  situated  at  No.  75,  Lower 
Camden-street,  Dublin  ? — It.is. 

. 5193.  Its  endowment  appears  to  consist  of  £30,535 
6s.  7<l.  three,  per  cent.  Stock  ?— Yes. 

5194.  In  whose  name  is  the  money  invested  ? — It 
is  lodged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

5195.  Of  what  buildings  does  the  institution  con- 
sist?— Of  the  old  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Pleasants. 

5196.  Is  it  subject  to  any  rent  ? — Yes  ; £39  10s.  id. 
per  annum. 

: 5197.  What  extent,  of  land  have  you  about  the 
house?— Only  a garden. 

5198;  Ii-ow  is  the  governing  body  constituted  ? — It 
is  composed  of  three  Governors,  who,  under  the  will 
of  Mr.  Pleasants,  -must  be  curates  in  the  city. 

5199.  Who  are  the  present  members  of  it  ? — I.am 
the  senior;  Dr.MacMahon,  who  was  formerly  curate 
of  St.  Werburgh’s,  an  d;  Mr.  Flemyng,whp  was  formerly 
curate  of  St.  Michan’s  and  is  now  chaplain  of  theprisons,. 
are  my  colleagues: 

5200.  The  portion,  of  Mr.  Pleasants’,  will  relating 
to  tliis  institutidn  is  as  follows  : — 

“Andtlie£15,000thatl  purposed  to  give  to  ....  I leave 
and  bequeath to  a use-that  my  ever  beloved  Milly  frequently 
spoke  of  and  wishedto  set  on  foot ; an  institution  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  appropriate  education  of  poor 
orphan  Protestant  girls  (none  but , Protestants)  in  some 
branch  of  industry  that  would  be  likely  to  qualify  them  to 
earn  a livelihood  after  tlieir  stated  time  to  remain  in  the 
school  had  expired,  such  as  knitting,  straw  hat  making,  or 
whatever  else  could  be  thought  upon  to  be  the  best,  and  I 
would  have  sanguine  hope  of  its  success  under  the  planning: 
and  superintendence  of -Rev.  John  Reade  (wonderful  man) 
of  Stillorgan  ; and  aided  in  the  execution  by  my  executors, 
Mr.  Joshua  Pasley. and  Mr.  Samuel  Coates,  who  I rely  on  it 
would  give  all  the  assistance  that  their  knowledge  would 
enable  them  and  their  time  permit  them  to  do.  The  income 
of  the  £15,000  is  £900  a year,  besides  what  (if  the  institu- 
tion succeeds)  may  arise  from  the  profits  of  what  they  may 
manufacture.” 

Then  the  duty  of  the  Governors  is  prescribed,  and 
the  will  continues — 

“ And  for  ihe  use  of  said  school  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever,  I bequeath  my  house  in  Camden- 
street,  No.  67  (subject  to  the  rent,  taxes,  and  repairs,  which 
I beg -may  be  all  regularly  attended  to),  with  the  stable, 
other  offices,  and  garden,  most  strictly  enjoyning  that  there 


may  not  be  any  alteration  made  in  the  house,  but  what  will 
be  indispensibly  necessary  for  the  adapting  it  for  a school ; 
an  appartment  above  for  the  mistress  to  sleep  in,  and  one 
below  to  eat  in,  and  occasionally  sit  in,  to  be  fixed  upon  by 
the  Governors,  and  such  furniture  for  bo'.h  as  may  be 
suitable  and  sufficient.  And  I strictly  desire  that,  the  stable 
be  not  altered  in  any  instance  whatsoever,  that  no  horse; 
cow,  or  other  beast  of  anybodys  be  ever  admitted  into  it, 
and  that  it  be  constantly  continued  to  be  used,  as  it  has 
been  by  me,  to  put  any  furniture,  lumber,  or  other  matter 
belonging  to  the  house  into,  that  the  dwelling-house  could 
hot 'conveniently-  hold  ; it  may  serve  them  for  washing  iri; 
and  the  lofts  for  drying  their  cloths  in  in  wet  weather.  In 
fine  weather  the  garden  is  to  be  their  place,  and  not  only 
for  drying  and  bleaching  their  cloths  in,  but  for  walking 
in  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  As  for  the  having  any 
vegetables  in  it  for  the  use  of  the  house;  everything  can  be 
had  at  market  inuch  cheaper.  I therefore  desire  that  the 
walks  may  be  constantly  kept  in  order,  and  that  the  pear 
and  apple  trees,  and  those  against  the  wall,  and  the  jessa- 
mines be  let  to  remain  while  time  permits  that 

the  borders  and  all  the  rest  that  is  not  already  so,  be  dug 
and  laid  under  grass,  the  mistress  not  to  have  any  exclusive 
right  in  it ; nor  is  she  nor  anyone  else  to  put  down  or  to  sow 
in  it  a llower  or  vegetable  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any 
sort  of  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  to  be  kept  up  under  the  fullesf 
construction  of  . my  intention.  The  age  for  admitting  the 
girls  I shall  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governors.  T’heV 
are  to  be  of  sound  Protestant  stock  by  father  and  mother- 
side,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  constitutions  and  their 
dispositions  and  conduct  should  be  strictly  inquired  into;. 
Bride's  parish  to:havocthe  preference,  Peter's  the  next,  and. 
afterwards  from  any  other,  on  the  producing  an  authentic 
certificate  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors;  from 
the  minister,  curate’s,  and  church  wardens  of  it.  The 
number  to  be  always  proportioned  to  the  fund.  The  time 
for  continuance  I also  leave  to  the  Governors.  I wish  it  to 
be  till  properly  marriageable,  and  then  to  be  matched  to 
a real  Protestant,  none  other,  and  if  any  of  them  should  be 
in  any  tolerable  degree  appearing  fit  to  make  a farmers!® 
wife;  I would  prefer  a farmer,  the  portion  to  be  according 
to  bis  and  her  merit,  not  to  exceed  £300,  said  portions  to. 
be  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the  residuum  of  my  fortune, 
whatever  it  may.  amount  to  after  discharging  my  debts  of 
all  softs.” 

Then,  after  provisions  as  to  excluding  persons,  guilty 
of  misconduct,  the  will  continues — . 

“ This  is  the  best  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  disposing:  of 
said  residuum.  I have.no  question  of  those  whom  1 have 
appointed  my  executors  doing  the  duties  of  tlieir- trust,  and 
most  sincerely  hope  that  all  who  succeed  them  may  follow 
their  example  and  not  be  led  away  to  support  fashionable 
extravagances  by  committing  frauds — so  common  a case— - 
and  yet  call  themselves  Christians,  and  go  to  church.’' 

Then  the  testator  .enumerates  a large  number  of  articles 
of  furniture  which  he  directs  should  be  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  school  ?— All  of  which  we  have  still'. 


Rev.  John 
J.  MacSorley, 
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5201.  The  -will  also  provides — 

“ That  the  .£15,000  which  I have  left  to  it  maybe  deemed 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  to  produce  £900  a year,  and  to 
be  always  forthcoming  out  of  the  most  immediately  answer- 
ing part  of  my  property  at  the  time  of  its  being  wanted,  and 
as  that  sum  may  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  different  de- 
mands, I hereby  give  in  addition  to  it  £300  a year,  to  be 
always  also  gotten  out  of  the  most  responsible  and  best 
paying  security,  the  two  sums  making  £1,200  per  annum, 
£100  a month,  which  I hope  will  be  sufficient  for  everything 
—for  rent,  taxes,  repairs,  incidental  matters,  salaries,  ser- 
vants' wages,  remunerations  to  the  visitors,  and  for  the 
clothing,  maintenance,  and  education,  in  as  respectable  a 
manner  and  condition,  as  many  as  the  house  can  conveniently 
and  healthily  hold  ; and  I particularly  request  the  attending 
to  the  most  valuable  part  of  education— that  of  the  heart.” 

Then,  after  making  an  alteration  as  to  one  of  his 
trustees,  and  providing  £100  a year  each  for  them,  the 
■will  continues — 

“Isay  that  it  is  to  be  no  precedent,  that  of  their  successors 
being  to  be  but  £52,  and  a pretty  thing  too,  as  I shall  ex- 
plain  Now  their,  successors  are  always  to 

be  curates  of  approved  conduct,  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
office,  and  who  have  little  or  no  means  but  their  curacy,  too 
often  the  case.  £52  a year  for  52  weekly  attendances,  for 
a few  hours  each  visit,  will  be  an  easily  earning,  no  con- 
temptible addition  to  the  Church  income.  And  I would 
have  from  the  commencement  or  opening  of  the  school  two 
female  visitors  also,  widows  as  little  incumbered  with  family 
as  possible,  and  preparatorily  sought  for  amongst  the 
sufferers  by  the  Royal  Canal  or  any  other  bad  luck,  and 
who  have  not  in  any  shape  been  instrumental  to  their  mis- 
fortunes by  foolishly  living  beyond  their  sphere,  entertain- 
ing, cardplaying,  &c.  When  two  of  proper  character  are 
hit  on,  they  are  to  have  a month’s  trial,  and  if  found  not 
qualified  as  to  capacity,  they  are  to  be  paid  £4  each,  a 
pound  a week,  their  compensations  being  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  curates,  and  others  are  to  be  looked  lor.  No 
remembrance  in  their  favour  to  be  heard  or  have  any  effect. 
The  interest  of  the  establishment  I entreat  may  ever  be 
leading  object,  and  when  a choice  is  made,  whether  of  two 
or  one,  it  must  always  be  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
three  trustees,  and  they  are  to  visit  regularly,  not  week  about 
— no  excuse  except  allowed  byjthe  trustees  ; il  not  allowed 
not  to  get  that  week’s  pound.  One  month’s  wilful  absence 
to-  disqualify  any  visitor,  male  or  female,  irom  further 
attendance,  and  no  pay  for  that  month.  A new  election  if 
such  an  event  should  be,  but  I shall  enjoy  the  thought  that 
there  will  not.  Dublin  abounds  with  people  inclined  to 
charity,  and  I will  not  suppose  any  oi  them,  oi  either  sex, 
to  undertake  the  trust  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  it.” 

The  property  turned  out  better  than  was  expected,  and 
you  got  over  £30,000  instead  of  £ 15,000 ? — Yes. 

5202.  How  are  the  trustees  appointed? — When  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  two  remaining  trustees  appoint 
another. 

5203.  The  will  provided  that  the  trustees  should  be 
curates.  Your  two  colleagues  are  not  at  present 
acting  as  curates?— They  are  not  so  now;  but  they 
were  curates  at  the  times  of  their  appointments. 

5204.  You  are  to  attend  weekly.  Is  that  direction 
carried  out  ? — Yes,  our  Board  meets  every  Thursday, 
and,  besides  that,  some  of  us  are  frequently  there  during 
the  week. 

5205.  What  number  of  boarders  is  there  in  the 
school? — We  have  at  present  fourteen. 

5206.  What  staff  of  teachers  is  there? — We  have 
a first  class  resident  teacher,  a visiting  French  master, 
a visiting  music  master,  and  a visiting  drawing 
master ; one  of  the  trustees  teaches  the  Scripture  and 
catechises. 

. 5207.  It  is  not  now  an  industrial  school  ? — No. 

5208.  The  will  appeal’s  to  contemplate  that  the 
girls  should  earn  their  own  livelihood  ? — I am  aware 
of  that ; but,  from  the  beginning,  the  trustees  that  Mr. 
Pleasants  appointed  elected  exactly  the  class  of  chil- 
dren that  we  are  electing,  and  sent  them  out  as 
governesses.  We  still  educate  the  girls  as  governesses, 
giving  them  the  very  best  education  we  can.  One  of 
our  pupils  a few  days  ago  obtained  a first  class  certi- 
ficate at  the  Trinity  College  examinations. 

5209.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1857  there  occurs  this  reference  to  the  Institution  : — 


“ The  education  given  in  this  establishment  is  quite  of  a 
superior  character,  and  such  as  will  well  qualify  the  pupils 
to  become  teachers  themselves.  They  read  remarkably 
well,  (decidedly  better  than  in  any  school  which  I have  yet 
visited,)  and  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  history  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  only  defect  to  which  I would  call 
attention,  has  reference  to  the  building  devoted  to  the  school, 
and  which  (being  somewhat  old-fashioned)  does  not  afford 
that  amount  of  accommodation  and  conveniences  which 
could  be  desired.  This  has  in  a manner  arisen  from  the 
provisions  of  the  testator’s  will,  which  directed  the  school 
to  be  held  in  the  dwelling-house  occupied  by  himself,  and 
that  same  should  not  be  altered  further  than  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  adapt  it  for  a school.  For  some  years 
after  the  testator’s  death  the  institution  was  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  his  will,  and  the  in- 
mates received  an  education  of  the  industrial  character 
specially  designated  by  the  tei-ms  of  that  document.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  system  was  entirely 
changed  ; and  since  then  the  girls  admitted  into  the  asylum 
have  been  educated  in  a superior  manner,  so  as  to  fit  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  literary  governesses,  their  destined 
future  occupation.  Since  that  change  took  place,  the  rule 
has  been  that  tlie.girls  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  institu- 
tion until  they  are  provided  by  the  governors  with  situations 
as  governesses  in  respectable  families,  with  salaries  of  not 
less  than  thirty  guineas  a-year  each.  On  leaving  the  asylum, 
each  girl  gets  £20  for  an  outfit,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
£20  is  put  in  bank  for  her  use,  to  be  handed  over  to 
her  when  the  governors  consider  it  for  her  benefit  to  do  so. 
Thus,  an  institution  founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
girls  some  branch  of  industry,  which  would  enable  them  to 
earn  their  livelihood  in  .after  life,  such  as  knitting,  straw 
hat  making,  &c.,  and  fit  them  particularly  to  become 
farmers’  wives,  has  been  by  the  acts  of  the  trustees  con- 
verted into  a training  school  for  governesses,  and  no  longer 
retains  a vestige  of  that  industrial  character,  so  sedulously 
and  pointedly  indicated  by  the  instrument  of  endowment. 
It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  governors  (at  whose  weekly 
Board  meeting  I was  present,)  that  the  system  originally 
adopted  and  pursued  in  conformity  with  the  Testator’s  will, 
was  found  in  practice  not  to  work  well,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular, the  provision  in  the  will,  entitling  the  girls  to  receive 
a fortune  not  exceeding  £300  on  their  becoming  farmers’ 
wives,  and  giving  the  agricultural  class  a preferential  right 
to  their  hands,  was  most  objectionable,  and  exposed  these 
young  women  to  the  cupidity  of  the  community,  and 
especially  of  the  bucolic  portion  thereof ; nay,  further,  it 
was  stated  to  me  that  on  one  occasion  a rough  peasant 
( rusticus  abnormis)  had  actually  invaded  the  asylum  in 
Camden-street,  and  ordered  the  trembling  inmates  to  bo 
paraded  before  him  in  order  that  he  might  from  the  array 
appropriate  a fitting  spouse  for  his  rural  home.  However 
this  may  be,  and  although  the  governors  were  (I  have  no 
doubt),  animated  by  the  best  motives  in  altering  the 
character  of  the  establishment  as  they  have  done,  it  is  yet 
quite  obvious  that  the  institution,  in  its  present  condition, 
presents  an  aspect  not  only  different  from,  but  completely 
opposed  to  the  objects  and  expressed  intentions  of  the 
founder.” 

"Wliat  is  the  present  mode  of  selecting  candidates? — 
Applications,  which  are  generally  very  numerous,  are 
sent  in,  and  we  select  the  candidate  we  consider  the 
best  suited  for  the  education  we  afford. 

5210.  What  are  the  limits  of  age  for  admission?— 
Between  eight  and  twelve. 

5211.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  girls  in  the  Institu- 
tion?— We  have  no  limited  time ; but  send  them  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  act  as  governesses,  and  that 
we  can  get  suitable  places  for  them.  The  eldest  of 
those  we  have  in  the  house  at  present  is  about  19,  and 
she  has  been  seven  years  in  the  institution. 

5212.  Your  average  number  of  vacancies  would  be 
something  less  than  two  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

5213.  Do  you  give  public  notice  of  the  existence  of 
vacancies? — No;  we  have  always  plenty  of  applica- 
tions. 

5214.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  let  it  be  known 
that  an  election  is  coming  on  ? — We  do  not  take  any- 

5215.  What  class  of  persons  usually  send  in  applica- 
tions ? — Respectable  widows,  sometimes  the  widows  of 
professional  men  and  civil  servants, 

5216.  You  do  not  require  that  candidates  should 
have  lost  both  father  and  mother  ? — No. 

5217.  Have  ever  you  admitted  any  girl  whose  father 
was  living  ? — Never. 
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5218.  How  is  it,  that  with  an  income  of  £916  a tion  ? — Yes.  We  could  not  carry  out  the  expressed  May  21,  isrs. 

year,  and  a house  subject  to  less  than  £40  a year,  you  intentions  of  the  founder  literally.  Straw  bonnet  "j^n 
are  only  able  to  maintain  fourteen  orphans  ? — We  have  making  would  now  be  beggary.  They  could  not  make  j.  MacSorley, 
out  of  that  income  to  pay  three  governors,  and  two  3d.  a day  at  that.  m.a. 

matrons,  in  addition  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  In-  5233.  The  founder  did  not  confine  girls  to  stx-aw- 
stitution.  bonnet  making.  He  appears  to  have  intended  that 

5219.  You  still  appoint  two  matrons? — Yes,  we  it  should  be  an  industrial  school? — I suppose  our 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  under  the  will  of  the  founder.  predecessors  thought  the  next  best  thing  was  to  edu- 
• 5220.  Are  they  also  teachers? — No.  They  visit  the  cate  them  for  governesses.  We  did  not  originate  that, 
house,  look  after  the  children,  and  superintend  all  as  you  are  aware. 

domestic  affairs,  and  we  find  them  very  useful.  5234.  There  is  a great  difference,  too,  in  the  class  of 

5221.  What  do  they  receive? — The  two  matrons  children  who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  charity  ?— Yes. 

and  the  three  trustees  or  governors  get,  in  accordance  We  consider  that  there  are  many  schools  for  the  class 
with  tlie  pro  vision  sin  the  will,  £48  per  annum  each,  for  which,  possibly,  the  charity  was  originally  in- 
provided  they  attend  regularly.  tended ; but  that  there  are  very  few  for  the  children  .of 

5222.  Your  accounts  for  1878  show  that  your  total  professional  and  other  respectable  men  when  left  in 
receipts  for  the  year,  including  a balance  of  £112  7s.  distress.  I prefer  the  arrangement  of  selecting  the 
9d.  from  the  previous  account,  £200  on  a deposit  children  from  that  class  in  preference  to  a lower  class, 
receipt,  and  a legacy  of  £17  9s.  9 d.  from  Miss  such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  our  parish  schools. 

Da  Touche  amounted  to  £1,235  12s.  2d.,  out  of  5235.  What  number  of  applicants  had  you  for  the 
which  your  payments  were — governors,  £144;  visit-  last  vacancy  ? — About  a dozen. 

ing  matrons.  £96;  resident  matron,  £35;  resident  5236.  How  many  could  your  house  accommodate? 
teacher,  £52  ; music  master,  £40 ; drawing  master,  —The  house  is  so  small  and  unsuitable  that  we  could 
£25;  French  master,  £25;  physician,  £10  10s.;  not  accommodate  one  more  than  we  have  at  present, 
dentist,  £5  5s.;  milk  and  vegetables,  £56  9s.  9d.  ; It  was  even  under  a protest  from  the  doctor  we  took  in 
meat,  £67  11s.  Sd. ; groceries,  £52  7s.  4 d.  ; bread,  the  last  one. 

£19  18s.  2d. ; coals  and  candles,  £22  11s.  7\d. ; wash-  5237.  The  testator,  by  his  will,  enabled  you  to  alter 
ing,  £31  0s.  6 d.  ; rent  and  insurance,  £40  5s.  4d. ; the  house  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  ? — Except  we 
house  repairs,  cleaning,  &c.,  £31  2s.  2d.  ; clothing,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt  it,  nothing  really  useful 
£60  Is.  6 d.  ; furniture  and  repairs,  £4  19s.  4 d.  ; ser-  could  be  done.  Some  time  ago  a lady  in  Belfast — 
vants’  wages,  £31  11s.  Id.;  medicine,  £5  8s.  Id.;  Mrs.  Felicia  Barrett — into  whose  hands  a pox-tion  of 
Chancery  stamps,  5s. ; school  requisites,  £8  19s.;  Mi-.  Pleasants’  property — the  Tenter  House,  as  it  is 
sf  ationei-y,  postage,  Arc.,  £6  0s.  2^d. ; library,  £16  7s.  called— had  come,  wished  that  we  should  have  it.  It 
3d. ; and  cheque  books,  £1  5s.  ; leaving  a balance  for  was  about  £100  a year,  with  an  accumulation  of  about 
the  next  account  of  £146  14s.  2d.,  and  £200  on  de-  £1,500.  However,  there  were  some  proceedings  in 
posit  receipt.  Do  not  the  girls  do  any  of  the  business  Chancery,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  to  give 
of  the  house,  as  the  will  appears  to  contemplate?—  the  propex-ty  to  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital.  We, 

No.  They  practise  dressmaking  and  needlework,  to  actually,  had  got  plans  prepared,  intending  to  expend 
fit  them  for  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  in  life.  that  money  on  our  present  premises. 

5223.  How  are  the  visiting'  matrons  selected  1 — By  5238.  Have  you  been  successful  in  all  cases  ixx 
-the  governors.  They  must  be  widows.  The  present  training  the  girls,  and  finding  situations  for  them? — 
ones,  who  have  been  acting  for  a long  time,  are  the  We  have  had  more  than  average  success.  All  the  girls 
widows  of  clex-gymen,  which,  howevex-,  is  not  necessary,  have  turned  out  well. 

5224.  How  often  do  they  attend  ? — Weekly.  5239.  Are  they  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Institution 

5225.  I observe  from  the  mimxtes,  that,  on  some  oc-  until  they  actually  get  situations? — Yes;  except  they 
•casions,  cheques  were  drawn  paying  those  ladies  in  leave,  at" the  special  request  of  the  mother.  When 
advance.  How  has  that  system  arisen  1— It  is  not  our  a girl  goes  iixto  a situation  we  provide  her  with  an 
usual  system  to  do  so.  I.  do' not  think  it  occurred  oixtfit. 

more  than  once.  We  have  a special  rule  against  it;  5240.  Do  you  publish  any  report ?— No  ; we' have 
and  when  it  was  asked  for  of  late  we  absolutely  re-  no  one  to  present  it  to. 

fused  it.  5241.  How  many  of  the  childrexx  now  in  the  school 

5226.  There  was  some  illness  amongst  the  girls  last  are  from  St.  Bride’s  parish?— I do  not  think  there  is 

year  ? — Yes.  one  from  St.  Bx-ide’s  at  present.  One left  recently.  I 

5227.  It  appears  that,  as  soon  as  the  girls  could  be  think  all  those  in  the  institxition  at  present  are  from 
removed,  after  that  illness  the  house  was  painted  and  St.  Peter’s  parish. 

cleaned  internally,  but  the  mixxute  does  not  state  any  5242.  Have  you  acted  on  the  direction  ixx  the  will 
authority  for  doing  that  necessary  work.  What  steps  to  give  a px-eference  first  to  St.  Bride’s,  and  then  to  St. 
do  you  take  to  check  the  expenditure  on  repairs?—  "Petex-’s  ? — Since  I have  been  a govex'nor  I have  cax-x-ied 
Everything  is  doxxe  under  the  immediate  direction  and  it  out  literally  ; but  it  had  not  been  much  regarded 
supervision  of  the  governors  themselves.  The  house,  before  that,  as  there  were  gix-ls  in  the  institution  from 
being  a very  old  one,  requires  more  x-epairs  than  most  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

houses.  5243.  How  many  resident  teachers  have  you? — 

5228.  Wlxat  duties  do  you  l-equire  the  visiting  One. 

matrons  to  perform? — Cex-tainly  not  much.  They  look  5244.  Without  saying  that  yoxx  are  answex-able  for 
after  the  gix-ls’  clothing,  purchase  the  materials,  and  see  it — for  the  will  is  a very  peculiar  one — the  result  of 
that  they  are  properly  made  up.  They  also  look  to  the  matter  is  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a staff  of  ten  to 
the  details  of  the  housekeeping,  give  directions  to  the  manage  the  education  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  girls  ? — 
resident  matron,  and  exercise  a genex-al  superintend-  Yes. 

ence  over  the  wlxole  establishment.  5245.  Three  governors,  two  matrons,  one  resident 

5229.  Do  they' keep  any  minute,  or  requisition,  book  matx-on,  one  resident  teacher-,  a music  teacher,  a dx-aw- 

to  be  laid  before  the  governors  from  time  to  time? — ing  teacher-,  and  a French  teacher? — That  is  so.  The 

Yes;  there  is  a Want  Book  which  is  laid  befox-e  us  first  five  are  requix-ed  by  the  will. 

whenever  they  require  anything,  and  we  take  any  sug-  5246.  It.  appears  quite  plainly  from  the  will  that 
gestion  they  make  into  consideration.  Mr.  Pleasants  intended  to  sxxpplement  the  income  of 

5230.  Wlxat  was  the  lax-gest  number  you  ever  had  three  ciu-ates,  and  to  make  a provision  for  two  widows 

in  the  Institution? — I think  the  largest  number  in  my  out  of  his  property  ? — Yes.  When  the  subject  of  the 
time  has  been  fifteen.  Institution  was  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  some 

5231.  And  what  was  the  smallest? — I think  twelve,  time  since,  he  said  that  the  governors  and  visiting 

5232.  The  passage  I read  from  the  repox-t  of  1857  matrons  were  just  as  much  a part  of  the  Institution  as 

nxay  be  still  regarded  as  a description  of  the  Institu-  the  gix-ls  who  were  educated  there. 

2 A 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


May  21,  1879. 

Rev.  John 
J.  MacSorley, . 
sr.'i: 


5247.  How  are  the  accounts  kept  ? — They  are  very 
accurately  kept.  We  have  not  a secretary.  For- 
merly there  was  one,  but  we  now  save  the  money 
which  he  used  to  receive,  as  well  as  the  fee  which  was 
formerly  paid  to  our  solicitor  for  drawing  the  Chancery 
dividends.  We  discharge  those  duties  ourselves  now. 

5248.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  teaching  and 
.examining  of  the  children  2—  Yes  ; we  are  the  exami- 
ners. Dr.  MacMahon  is  the  catechist,  and  teaches 
Scripture  and  catechism  regularly.  Mr.  Flemyng  looks 
after  the  money,  and  keeps  the  accounts,  and  I take 
the  secretaryship  and  write  out  the  minutes. 

5249.  Your  accounts  show  that  you  have  £200 
-lodged  in  bank  on  a deposit  receipt.  Have  you  any 
other  accumulation  ? — We  have  no  accumulation  what- 
ever. The  money  on  deposit  receipt  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  our  current  expenses  until  the  dividends  come  in 
next  July. 

5250.  You  do  not  get  your  dividend  till  the  6th 
July,  so  you  must  carry  forward  £300  ? — Yes. 

5251.  On  the  accounts  for  1878  you  had  a balance 
in  your  favour  of  about  £30  2 — Yes,  but  when  a girl 
leaves  she  usually  gets  an  outfit.  The  only  girl,  how- 
ever, who  left  last  year  went  at  the  request  of  her 
mother,  and  in  such  a case  we  give  no  outfit.  - 

5252.  The  amounts  for  washing  and  clothing  are 


very  high,  and  then  there  are  servants’  wages?— 
Formerly  a man  in  livery  was  kept,  as  the  original 
minute  book  shows,  but  no  such  thing  is  done  now. 

5253.  You  have  been  reducing  the  expenses  ? — We 
have. 

5254.  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  institution 
that  in  1837  music  and  drawing  were  taught  ? — Yes  • 
we  have  continued  the  same  class  of  teaching  that 
was  arranged  by  our  predecessors. 

5255.  You  keep  your  account  in  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land ? — Yes,  and  in  order  to  make  as  much  as  we  can 
on  our  dividends  we  do  not  immediately  lodge  the  entire 
of  them  to  our  current  account,  but  place  a portion 
each  half-year  on  deposit,  for  a time,  thereby  getting 
some  small  interest. 

5256.  Looking  to  your  minute-book  for  1850,  I 
find  that  large  sums  were  at  that  time  given  to  girls 
as  gratuities — £25  to  one,  £34  to  another,  and  £16 
to  another.  Do  you  still  give  girls  sums  of  money  in 
that  way  to  start  them  in  life  2— No,  that  custom  has 
been  discontinued. 

5257.  Your  account  for  1878  shows  a legacy  from 
Miss  La  Touche  of  £17  9s.  9 cl.,  and  interest  thereon 
from  1873  £1  6s.  7 cl.  Are  such  legacies  usual? — No; 
that  was  a legacy  left  for  the  special  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing books  for  the  library,  and  the  expenditure  of 
it  in  that  way  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 


Bov.  Robert 
Flemyng,  M.A. 


Rev.  Robert  Flemyng,  m.a.,  examined. 


5258.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one  of 
the  governors  of  Pleasants’  Asylum  ? — I am. 

5259.  When  were  you  elected  a governor  ? — -In 
September,  1871. 

5260.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  your  election  ? — I was  curate  of  St.  Michael’s, 
and  continued  so  until  Mr.  Roe  got  possession  of  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a Synod  Hall. 

5261.  Since  that  time  what  post  have  you  held  in 
the  Church  ? — I have  not  had  any  curacy,  but  I am 
chaplain  to  the  Mountjoy  Government  Prison,  and 
also  to  the  County  of  Dublin  Prison. 

5262.  Are  you  resident  in  Dublin  ? — I am. 

5263.  Have  you  attended  regularly  at  Pleasants’ 
Asylum? — Yes.  . It  is  my  habit  to  go  through  the 
house  every  Saturday. 

5264.  When  was  Mr.  MacMahon  elected  ? — I do  not 
know  exactly.  He  was  a governor  some  years  before 
my  election. 

5265.  He  was  formerly  curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s  ? — 
Yes,  and  continued  so  until  Mr.  McCarthy  got  that 
living.  He  is  now  an  instructor  at  the  Training 
School,  Marlborough-street. 

5266.  Is  he  also  resident  in  Dublin? — He  is. 

5267.  You  look  after  the  money  and  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  asylum  ? — I do.  I generally  write  up 
the  accounts  every  week. 

5268.  How.  do  you  check  and  vouch  the  expendi- 
ture?— We  have  a want  book,  which  is  examined  by 
the  visiting  matrons  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Board,  and  they  state  in  that  what  things  are  required. 

5269.  How  do  you  ascertain  whether  you  are 
charged  too  much  for  goods  supplied? — We  get  in  our 
accounts  every  three  months,  and  check  them.  We 
have  a kind  of  contract  with  a butcher  to  supply  the 
i house  with  beef  and  mutton,  according  as  it  is  required, 
at  so  much  per  pound.  The  account  is  checked  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  visiting  matrons. 

5270.  Who  checks  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold 2— The  visiting  matrons.  They  look  very  sharply 


after  the  clothing  and  furniture,  and  all  things  that  are 
necessary,  and  report  to  us.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  they  also  report  it. 

5271.  What  is  the  staff  of  servants  in  the  house?— 
A cook  and  a housemaid.  The  amount  charged  under 
the  head  of  servants’  wages  in  last  year’s  account  in- 
cludes payment  to  a charwoman  who  was  employed 
for  a time  during  the  illness  of  one  of  the  servants. 

5272.  Is  there  any  regular  time-table  both  for  meals 
and  teaching? — No,  there  is  no  time-table  kept. 

5273.  What  hours  are  kept  in  the  school?— In 
winter  the  younger  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  beds  hall  an  hour  longer  than  the  elder  children, 
who  rise  at  half-past  six.  Then  they  have  prayers 
and  breakfast. 

5274.  Do  they  all  breakfast  together  ? — Yes.  They 
are  in  the  school-room  from  ten  till  about  one  o’clock, 
when  they  have  half  an  hour  for  play. 

5275.  There  is  a piece  of  ground  attached  to  the 
house? — Yes  ; considering  it  is  in  town,  the  garden  is 

5276.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  the  girls  taking 
regular  exercise  2 — Yes ; they  go  out  for  a walk  every 
fine  day  with  the  teacher,  for  about  an  hour. 

5277.  What  vacations  do  they  get?— One  at  Christ- 
mas, a very  short  one  at  Easter,  and  one  in  summer. 

5278.  Do  they  go  home  to  their  parents  for  the 
vacations  ? — Yes  ; but  some  of  them,  occasionally,  re- 
main in  the  house  : when  they  have  no  relative  to  go  to. 

5279.  Could  you  tell  what  was  the  position  in 
life  of  the  father  of  each  of  the  children  in  the  school 
at  present  2— Not  of  all.  I know  one  was  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  another  was  a doctor. 

5280.  Had  he  been  resident  in  St.  Peter’s  parish  ? — 
He  had  during  his  entire  professional  life,  and  the 
child  herself  was  born  in  the  parish.  We  do  not 
consider  a late  comer  into  the  parish  as  a parishioner 
in  such  a sense  as  to  entitle  her  to  election. 

5281.  Must  the  child  have  been  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter? — Either  in  St.  Bride’s'Or  St.  Peter’s. 


Captain  George  S.  Dyer,  r.n.,  examined. 


5282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  desire  to 
make  a statement  with  reference  to  Pleasants’  Asy- 
lum?—I feel  a deep  interest  in.  the  education  of  the 
poor,  and  I am  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a great  number 
-of- schools  from  time  to  time.  ,1  pass  Pleasants’  Asy- 
I'W^a,lni??t  daily.  I,  have  had  a good-deal  to  -do  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 


and  whilst  there  on  one  occasion  I found  that  Arch- 
deacon Lee,  the  present  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  the 
parish  in  which  Pleasants’  Asylum  is  situated,  had,  some 
years  ago,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Commissioners  stat- 
ing that  the  inmates  were  not  of -that  class  of  persons 
that  the  testator  intended:  I also  found  that  Mr.  Mac- 

Donnell,  one  of  the  secretaries,  had  written  to  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  MacSorley,  on  tlie  8 th  January,  186S,  drawing  liis 
particular  attention  to  the  words  “poor”  and  “manufac- 
ture” in  the  will,  and  that  Mr.  MacSorley  had  replied 
that  the  trustees  had  followed  the  example  of  their 
preclecessors-from.the  beginning.  Now  that  is  entirely 
opposed  to  what  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  in  1857  states.  I also  learned  that 
on  the  2nd-  December,  1868,  Mr.  MacDonnell  .wrote 
to  Archdeacon  Lee  stating  that  the  Commissioners  had 
asked  the  trustees  of  the  charity  to- take -advantage  of 
thesecond  section  of  30  & 31  Vic.,  cap.  54,  giving  them 
power,  if  they  had  any  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  charity,  to  go  before  a 
judge  in  Chancery  and  ask  his  opinion,  but  that  they 
had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  power. 

5283.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
Institution  ? — I see  the  inmates  from  day  to  day  as  I 
pass  by,  and  I.  perceive  they  are  not  at  all  of  the  class 
that  the  testator  intended  to  benefit.  The  inmates,  how- 
ever, of  the  Female  Orphan  House,  on  the  North 
Circular-road,  are  of  the  class  for  which  the  charity 
was  intended.  ■ 

5284.  In  1857  it  appeared  that  the  directions  in 
Pleasants’  will  had  not  been  followed  in  that  respect, 
but  the  girls  seem  to  have  been  poor  when  elected  ? — 


Rev.  Alexander  L : 

5288.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
are  now  the  incumbent  of  a union  of  three  of  the  old 
parishes  in  the.  city  of  Dublin? — Yes;  St.  Audoen’s, 
St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  St.  Michael’s. 

5289.  There  is  now  no  church  of  St.  Michael’s  or 
St.  Nicholas  Within  ? — No. 

5296.  St.  Nicholas  Within  has  had  no  church  for 
a long  time  ?— -No ; but,  when  I went  there,  service  was 
held,  on  Sundays,  in  a top  room  of  the  old  school-house 
iii  Nicholas-street. 

5291.  St.  Michael’s  church  was  removed,  and  the 
site  is  now  that  of  the  Synod  Hall  ? — Quite  so. 

5292.  In  St.  Audoen’s  parish  the  old  church  still 
remains  ? — Yes. 

5293.  Have  you  one  school  building  Or  three? — 
We  have  actually  three  school  buildings — one  in  St. 
Audoen’s,  in  which  a Sunday  school  is  held,  and  in 
which  the  master  of  the  united  school  resides ; a 
school-house  in  St.  Nicholas  Within,  where  one  of  the 
mistresses  resides;  and  a large  school-house,  lately 
adopted,  of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s. 

5294.  Besides  the  union  of  which  you  are  Incum- 
bent, there  is  also  a union  of  the  parishes  of  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Werburgh’s? — Yes. 

5295.  They  had  separate  schools  also?— Yes;  but 
the  schools  of  the  five  parishes  are  now  united. 

5296.  How  long  is  it  since  that  union  was  com- 
pleted ?— A little  more  than  a year. 

5297.  Where  is  the  united  school  held  at  present? 
— In  the  old  deanery  house  of  Christ  Church  in  Fisli- 
amble-street. 

5298.  Is  there  no  school,  now  conducted  hi  any  of 
the  five  united  parishes,  representing  the  old  parish 
schools,  except  the  one  in  the  deanery  house? — There 
is  no  other  daily  school.  We  have  our  distinct  Sunday 
schools. 

5299.  Where  are  the  St.  Audoen’s  school  buildings 
situated? — In  St.  Audoen’s-arch,  close  to  the  church. 

5300.  Where  is  the  old  school-house  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  parish  situated  ? — In  St.  Nicholas-street. 

5301.  Is  there  any  school  building  for  St.  Michael’s 
parish  ? — None. 

5302.  There  are  school  buildings  in  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s adjoining  the  church  ? — Yes. 

5303.  How  are  they  used  at  present? — As  a re- 
sidence. 

5304.  What  was  the  property  belonging  to'  the 
schools  in  S tP  Audoen’s  parish  ? — It  is  all  detailed  in 
our  various  aecountrbooks  which  are  here. 

5305.  In  1857,  amongst  the  endowments  returned 


They  are  not  of  the  description  bf  persons  to  make 
straw  bonnets,  and  so  on.  The  testator  distinctly  .says 
they  are  .to  be  taught'  in  some  branches  of  industry 
that  would  likely  qualify  them  to > earn  a livelihood 
after  the  stated  time  they  are  to  remain  in  the  school, 
such  as  in  straw  bonnet  making,  and  fit  them  for 
working  farmers’  wives. 

5285.  Did  you-  < visit  the-  school?— I did,  on  three, 
occasions,  and  so  far  as  I saw  it  was  creditably  man- 
aged. The  only  addition  they  have  made  to  the  house 
is  that  they  have  built  a very  nice  school-room  beside 
the  dwelling-house,  which  was  most  necessary. 

5286.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  the  girls 
themselves? — They  are  most  steady  and  well-behaved  as 
they  go  along  the  streets.  They  have  not  much  of  an 
outlet  to  the  school;  -■  Perhaps  the  Commissioners  will 
allow  me  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  general  want 
of  recreation  grounds,  at  such  schools,  in  Ireland.  To 
the  Bethesda  Orphanage,  for  instance,  there  is  none  at 
all,  but  the  children  go  to  the  Rotunda  Gardens.  In 
England  we  never  have  a school  without  an  outlet. 

5287.  Indeed  you  have.  The  old  Charter-house  is 
a very  good  instance  of  it? — Such  a want  exists,  I 
know  very  well,  and  there  is  also  a great  want  of  pro- 
moting games  in  those  schools. 


efer,  d.d,,  examined. 

by  the  Royal  Commission  as  belonging  to  St.  Audoens 
parish  schools  was  Southwell’s  bequest,  then  producing 
an  annual  income  of  £1  4s.  How  is  that  received  ?— 
We  get  it  from  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s. It  now  produces  only  £1  2s.  2c?. 

5306.  The  other  funds  belonging  to  St.  Audoen’s, 
at  that  date,  are  stated  in  the  same  report  thus  : — 

“ Principal  sum  of  £571  13s.,  new  3 per  cent,  consols,  now 
producing  an  annual  income  of  £17  3s. ; Tisdall’s  bequest, 
£46  8s.  2c?.,  producing  an  annual income  of  £1  10s.  2d.  . . . 
The  £571  1 3s.  stock  is  the  residue  of  divers  bequests  and  do- 
nations made,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
A tablet  or  board,  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  records 
the  names  of  the  benefactors  to  the  school,  and  the  dates 
of  their  respective  bequests  and  donations,  amounting  to 
£J,624  16s;  3d.  . . . It  appears  that  from  time  to  tin:o°(hc 
governors  drew  on  the  principal  of  the  above  funds,  until 
ultimately  they  were  reduced  to  the  amount  of  £571  13s., 
new  3 per  cents.” 

What  amount  of  stock  now  belongs  to  the  school  ? 

We  have  altogether  £1,100  stock,  including  some  which 
belongs  to  our  alms-house.  I cannot  separate  the 
amounts  accurately.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Vance  gave  us  £100,  which  was  invested.  I think 
the  amount  belonging  to  the  schools  is  between  £700 
and  £800.  The  interest  the  united  schools  received  last 
year,  from  money  in  the  funds,  belonging  to  St. 
Audoen’s,  was  £21  17s.  8c?. 

5307.  In  whose  name  is  that  money  invested? — In 
the  names  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
Audoen’s. 

5308.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  were  a corporation.  How 
have  you  been  able  to  get  the  dividends  since? — They 
regard  me  as  one  of  the  older  clergy. 

5309.  Were  you  incumbent  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act? — Yes;  I have  been  so  since 
1859. 

5310.  The  accounts  show  an  annuity  called  Mrs. 
Carey’s  charity,  amounting  to  £4  12s.  6c?.  How  is 
that  secured  ?— I get  that  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Bequests. 

5311.  St.  Michael’s  Schools  formerly  enjoyed  Al- 
derman Quinn’s  legacy,  £2  . 8s. ; Southwell's,  £1  4s; 
Batchelor's,  £6  10s.  ; Tisdall’s,  £1  10s.  2c?.  ; and  the 
rent  of  a house  in  High-street,  £1  3s.  1c?.  Are  those 
moneys  still  available? — Although  the  schools  received  - 
those  sums,  they  had  no  real  claim  to  some  of  them, 
as  they  were  given  originally  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. . 
As  many  of  the  poor  children  got  a portion  of  bread 
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every  day  at  the  school,  that  was  thought  to  he  a 
proper  allocation  of  the  money.  This  certainly  was 
the  case  with  both  Quinn’s  and  Batchelor’s  legacies. 

5312.  What  has  become  of  the  rent  of  the  house  in 
High-street1? — It  may  have  been  some  house  connected 
with  the  old  church,  but  I never  heard  of  any  such 
rent.  I made  inquiries  of  the  former  rector,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  endowment. 

5313.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1857  con- 
tains this  further  statement  as  to  St.  Michael's 
schools : — 

“ It  appears  that  in  1845  the  schools  were  possessed  of 
two  sums  of  £281  10s.  and  £300,  respectively,  Government 
Stock,  which  were  sold  out  in  that  year,  and  produced 
£597  19s.  5 d.  cash.  This  sum  was  expended  in  the  year 
1845  in  building  the  school-house  in  churchyard,  which  cost 
£G33  9s.  3d.,  the  balance  being  advanced  by  the  Treasurer.” 
Do  you  remember  that  school-house? — I do  distinctly. 

5314.  It  has  been  taken  down? — Yes ; Mr.  Roe,  I 
heard,  was  allowed  whatever  the  value  was.  It  was 
probably  allowed  for  in  the  building  of  the  Synod 
Hall.  It  was  sold,  I understand. 

5315.  Sold  by  whom  or  how? — I suppose  the 
church  owned  it.  All  churches  and  school-houses  are 
vested  in  the  Representative  Body. 

5316.  Your  school  ought  to  have  a claim  for  this  if 
there  was  anymoney.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  any 
claim  there  was  for  a school-house,  or  whether  there  was 
any  l — I do  not  know  at  all.  I may  say  there  is  a pro- 
perty, connected  with  St.  Michael’s  parish,  vested  in 
trustees,  who  had  the  power  of  paying  a curate  for 
St.  Michael’s,  and  also  sums  for  the  purposes  of  the 
church.  They  were  not,  I believe,  bound  to  expend 
the  money  in  any  particular  parochial  way ; but  I 
understand  they  contributed  largely  to  building  that 
school-house. 

5317.  What  became  of  those  trustees  ? — They  exist 
still,  and  their  property  has  been  transferred  .to  the 
Representative  Body.  I get  an  allowance  every  year 
from  them. 

5318.  Could  you  tell  us  who  the  trustees  are? — 
Mr.  Charles  Brien,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  William 
Digges  La  Touche. 

5319.  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  that  trust?— A 
property  which  was  a very  small  one  originally,  but  is 
now  a valuable  one,  was  given  to  trustees  for  paro- 
chial purposes. 

5320.  It  was  probably  the  old  parish  estate? — That 
may  be.  The"  trustees  used  always  to  give  something 
to  the  clergy  of  St.  Michael’s.  The  same  practice  was 
continued  after  I took  charge  of  the  parish. 

5321.  Was  there  any  trust  for  the  schools  upon 
that  property  ? — None ; but  I understand  that  the  trus- 
tees built  the  school-house. 

5322.  Was  there  any  property  belonging  to  St. 
Nicholas  Within  ? — That  parish  was  also  entitled  to  a 
share  of  theSouthwell  bequest,  which  produces  .£1  2s.  2 cl. 
per  annum,  and  it  has  some  money  in  the  funds,  which 
produces  £2  0s.  9 d.  each  half  year. 

5323.  Does  that  money  also  stand  in  the  names  of 
the  minister  and  churchwardens? — Yes. 

5324.  Were  you  originally  appointed  incumbent 
both  of  St.  Audoen’s  and  St.  Nicholas  Within? — 
Originally  I was  appointed  only  to  St.  Audoen’s. 
Then  St.  Nicholas  Within  was  added,  and  finally  St. 
Michael’s.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  from  the 
time  I went  to  St.  Audoen’s  there  was  no  school-house 
at  St.  Nicholas  Within,  but  that  parish  paid  £15  a 
year  to  the : Governors  of  St.  Audoen’s  schools  for 
teaching  their  children. 

5325.  Has  the  bank  recognized  the  churchwardens, 
in  paying  those  dividends,  since  the  disestablishment 
of-  the  church? — Yes;  our  churchwardens  have  oc- 
casionally received  the  dividends. 

5326.  By  stating  themselves  to  be  churchwardens  ? 
— As  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 

5327.  What  evidence  do  they  give  of  their  appoint- 
ment ? — I am  not  aware. 

5328.  Has  any  practical  inconvenience  axisen,  up  to 
the  present,  from  any  question  as  to  the  appointment 


of  churchwardens  ? — Not  the  slightest.  In  one  case, 
some  time  ago,  part  of  the  funds  of  St.  Nicholas 
Within  stood  in  the  names  of  “The  chaplain  and 
churchwardens ;”  and  the  authorities  of  the  bank  did 
not  admit  the  chaplain’s  position  at  all,  but  they  did 
that  of  the  churchwardens,  who  received  the  money 
accordingly. 

5329.  Is  there  any  other  property  you  know  of  in 
connexion  with  St.  Audoen’s,  St.  Nicholas  Within, 
or  St.  Michael’s? — No. 

5330.  How  is  the  management  of  the  united 
schools  conducted  ? — We  have  a Board  of  Governors, 
including  the  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  three  repre- 
sentatives (generally  chosen  from  the  Select  Vestry), 
of  each  parish. 

5331.  Have  you  an  Act  of  Paxiiament  as  they  have 
in  St.  Catherine’s  ? — No ; St.  Catherine’s  is,  I believe, 
the  only  parish  in  Dublin  which  has  a special  Act 
of  Parliament. 

5332.  Your  schools  are  retixrned  as  having  an 
attendance  of  176  day  scholars? — Yes ; they  are  re- 
markably well  attended. 

5333.  The  pupils  make  a payment  of  one  penny  a 
week  each  ? — Yes,  as  a rule,  they  do. 

5334.  Is  there  any  rule  that  the  school  shall  be  a 
denominational  one?— I know  of  no  such  xnie,  but  it 
practically  is  so. 

5335.  Are  there  schools  of  other  denominations  in 
the  district?— Yes;  there  is  a National  boys’  school 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  attended  by 
about  500  boys. 

5336.  What  teachers  are  there  in  your  schools? — 
A master',  a mistress,  and  two  mistresses  in  the  infant 
school. 

5337.  What  salaries  do  they  receive  ? — The  master 
of  the  boys’  school  has  £70  a year  ; the  mistress  of  the 
girls’  school,  £40 ; the  mistress  of  the  infant  school, 
£40  ; and  the  assistaxxt  mistress  in  the  infant  school, 
£25  : they  also  get  allowances  for  coal. 

5338.  Are  those  primary  schools  ? — Altogether ; but 
still  the  boys  are  taixght  Euclid  and  algebra. 

5339.  How  do  you  arrange  for  the  inspection  of  the 
school — is  it  in  connexion  with  any  Board? — Ho. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  is  the  diocesan  inspector, 
and  we  employ  him. 

5340.  Have  the  clergy  themselves  any  x-ules  as  to 
visiting  the  schools? — No;  but  they  are  visited  by 
them  very  regularly. 

5341.  Is  there  sufficient  accommodation,  in  the  build- 
ing, for  the  children  of  the  five  parishes  ? — Excellent 
accommodation,  and  a good  play-grOund. 

5342.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which 
existed  prior  to  the  amalgamation  were  pensioned  off? 
— Yes,  one  of  the  teachers  received  a pension.  Mr. 
Downey,  master  of  St.  Audoen’s  boys’  school,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  united  boys’  school ; Miss 
Bagnall,  mistress  of  St.  Werburgh’s  girls’  school,  was 
appointed  mistress  of  the  united  girls’  school ; Miss 
Byron,  mistress  of  St.  Audoen’s  infant  school,  was 
appointed  mistress  of  the  united  infant  school ; and 
Miss  Moore,  mistress  of  St.  John’s  infant  school,  was 
appointed  assistant  mistress  of  the  united  infant  school. 

5343.  Had  your  parishes  of  St.  Audoen’s,  St. 
Michael’s,  and  St.  Nicholas  Within  any  house  pro- 
perty?— Yes  ; St.  Audoerr’s  has  a house  in  Ship-street, 
which  produces  about  £20  a year ; but  it  did  not  come 
into  our  hands  until  lately,  for  when  the  school  of  St. 
Nicholas  was  closed,  long  before  nry  time,  the  master 
was  superannuated,  and  got  £20  a year  as  a pension, 
and  when  he  died,  about  two  years  ago,  we  got  the 
money. 

5344.  How  is  that  house  held  1—1  am  not  aware. 
The  occupier  had  a lease  which  expired  about  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

5345.  The  occupier  still  pays  the  same  rent? — Yes. 
That  lies  altogether  with  the  churchwardens. 

5346.  The  report  of  the  former  Royal  Commission 
showed  that  some  money  belonging  to  St.  Nicholas 
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parish  schools  had  been  invested  in  house  property, 
yielding  £25  per  annum  ? — I suppose  that  is  the  same. 

5347.  Who  collects  the  rents  ? — One  of  our  church- 
wardens, Mr.  J.  W.  Queale,  who  is  also  one  of  the  school 
Governors. 

5348.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  re-let  the 
house  f — No.  It  is  occupied  as  before. 

5349.  Is  that  the  only  fixed  property  you  know  of 
belonging  to  the  three  parishes  of  which  you  are  the 


incumbent  ?— I think  so.  We  have  the  three  sources — May  21,  1879. 
what  we  get  from  this  house,  from  the  Commissioners  Rev  ^J^allder 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  from  the  Leeper,  d.d. 
funds. 

5350.  I see  you  are  able  to  collect  a good  deal  of 
money  to  supplement  tins'? — Yes.  I generally  collect 
about  £100  a year.  We  could  not  get  on  at  all  with- 
out subscriptions.  The  amount  of  stock  is  small. 


Rev.  William  C.  Greene,  a.m.,  examined. 


Ecv.  William 
C.  Greene,  a.m. 


5351.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  the 
incumbent  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  John’s  and 
St.  Werburgh’s  ? — lam. 

5352.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners in  1857,  St.  John’s  schools  were  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  the  will  of  J ames  Southwell,  to  a sum 
of  £202  1 Is.  Government  Stock,  to  a sum  of 
£581  10s.  9 cl.  lent  to  St.  John’s  parish,  at  interest, 
and  to  house  property  held  from  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Christ’s  Church  for  41  years  from  1846,  subject 
to  a head-rent  of  £40  a year ; the  entire  income 
amounting  to  £74  5s.  6 d.  from  houses  and  land,  and 
£30  10s.  9 d.  from  money.  What  is  it  now?— Since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  schools  the  accounts  have 
all  been  kept  together  ; before  that  our  accounts  were 
kept  by  Mr.  Maffett,  who  was  the  treasurer  for  the 
schools,  and  also  the  agent. 

5353.  The  first  item  in  Mr.  Maffett’s  account  in 
1877  is,  “ Cash  received,  rent  of  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John  for  one  and  a-half  years, 
£93  13s.  l£d.”  Are  you  the  landlords  of  the  chapel? 
— Yes. 

5354.  How  is  it  held  from  you  ? — I really  could  not 
tell.  It  has  been  held  since  long  before  my  time. 

5355.  Who  has  the  title  deeds  of  the  school  pro- 
perty ? — Mr.  Maffett  had  them  until  yesterday,  when 
they  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  taken 
the  charge  of  them.  They  are  at  the  school  at  present. 

5356.  The  next  item  in  Mr.  Maffett’s  account  is, 
“ The  representatives  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Blake  and 
others,  the  rent  of  the  chapel-house  for  one  and  a half 
years,  £37  5s.  7 %d.”  That  is  the  chapel-house  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  John  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  is  held 
under  a similar  tenure  with  the  chapel  itself. 

5357.  Mr.  Maffett  also  received  one  year’s  rent  of 
19,  West  Essex-street,  £20? — Yes ; that  is  let  to  a 
Mr.  Taylor  by  lease. 

5358.  Have  you  any  holdings  belonging  to  St. 
J olm’s  Parish  Schools  beyond  these  two  chapel  hold- 
ings and  19,  West  Essex-street? — -Yes,  there  is  the 
old  school-house  of  the  parish,  No.  1 and  2,  St.  John’s- 
lane,  which  is  let  in  tenements  at  weekly  rents. 
There  has  been  no  variation  in  the  property  of  the 
schools  since  the  last  Commission.  Of  course  we  have 
to  pay  head  rent  for  the  property. 

5359.  You  have  a share  of  Southwell’s  bequest  ? — ■ 
Yes,  £1  2s.  2d.  per  annum. 

5360.  What  provision  did  you  make  for  the  school- 
mistress of  St.  John’s  on  the  amalgamation? — We 
gave  her  £150,  portion  of  some  money  which  we  had 
laid  by  out  of  our  funds. 

5361.  Have  you  done  anytliingtowards  investigating 
the  deeds  and  books  which  were  handed  over  by  Mr. 
Maffett? — Some  of  them  go  back  to  1630.  They 
were  inquired  into  some  years  ago ; but  we  could  not 
make  much  out  of  them. 

5362.  Do  you  know  anything  about  property 
belonging  to  St.  Werburgh’s  Parish  schools? — Very 
little,  and  I do  not  think  anybody  does,  except  that 
since  the  former  Royal  Commission  Mr.  Justice 
O’Brien’s  house  in  Stephen’s-green  was  proved  to  be 


school  property,  and  the  rent  received  for  it  is  now 
paid  over  to  the  schools. 

5363.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities  have  given  up  all 
claim  to  the  ancient  parish  estate  of  St.  Catherine’s. 
How  have  they  acted  as  regards  St.  Werburgh’s  ? — 
I believe  the  same  thing  will  be  done  with  regard  to 
St.  Werburgh’s,  except  as  to  a sum  of  £645  in  the 
funds,  which  they  claim  as  Church  property. 

5364.  Can  you  tell  us  the  particulars  of  the  funded 
property  which  belongs  to  St.  Werburgh’s  schools? — 
The  interest  we  received  last  year  from  the  invested 
money  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
bequests  of  Southwell  and  others,  was  £37  2s.  The 
property  of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish  got  into  very  great 
confusion  indeed ; but  it  is  now  in  hands,  and  will  be 
looked  after. 

5365.  What  is  your  title  to  your  present  school- 
house  ? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Representative  Body, 
having  been  transferred  to  them,  with  the  church,  by 
the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 

5366.  Though  originally  a deanery-house,  it  was 
used  as  a parish  school-house  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
establishment ? — Yes,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years 
before  that. 

5367.  How  is  it  kept  in  repair? — By  ourselves. 

5368.  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  numbers-  attending  it  ? 
— It  is  very  old,  and  requires  a good  deal  of  outlay, 
but  it  is  a very  fine  house,  and  the  school  rooms  are 
very  good.  We  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money 
upon  it,  when  we  opened  the  joint  schools  for  the  five 
parishes. 

5369.  Do  you  look  after  the  schools  yourself? — 
I have  a class  there  twice  a week. 

5370.  Have  any  of  the  other  clergymen  made  a 
similar  arrangement? — Mr.  Hughes  also  has  classes 
regularly,  and  so  have  Dr.  Leeper  and  Mr.  M’Cready 
occasionally. 

5371.  What  do  you  teach  in  your  own  classes? — 
Mine  are  Scripture  classes,  but  I sometimes  take  a class 
in  secular  business,  just  to  see  how  the  children  are 
getting  on. 

537  2.  Is  the  teaching  good  ? — It  has  been  excellent ; 
but  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  Mr.  Downey 
has  been  unwell,  and,  though  he  has  provided  a 
substitute,  the  teaching  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  when 
he  was  there  himself.  We  hope  to  have  him  back 
again  very  soon,  and  I am  certain  that  the  school  will 
then  recover  itself. 

5373.  Where  did  you  get  your  teachers  from? — 
Mi-.  Downey,  Miss  Bagnall,  and  Miss  Byron  were 
all  trained  at  Kildare-place.  Miss  Moore  is  not  a 
trained  teacher,  she  is  only  an  assistant. 

5374.  Your  schools  are  not  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board? — They  are  not  in  connexion  with 
that  Board,  or  with  any  Society.  Both  in  St.  Audoen’s 
and  St.  John’s  there  were  formerly  boys  who  used  to 
receive  one  suit  of  clothes  in  the  year,  and  their 
breakfast  every  day,  but,  of  late  years,  that  has  been 
given  up ; we,  however,  are  trying  to  revive  it  again,  in 
the  shape  of  giving  premiums  for  regular  attendance. 
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Rev.  Samuel  C.  Hughes,  m.A.,  examined. 


5375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
official  connexion  with  tlie  united  parishes! — I am 
curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s. 

5376.  You  act  as  hon.  Secretary  to  the  schools  1 — 
I do.- 

5377.  From  what  parishes  do  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  united  schools  come! — Three  hundred  and 
ten  was  the  entire  number  on  the  roll  during  1878  ; of 
those  170  were  from  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s  ; 
90  from  St.  Audoen’s,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  St. 
Michael’s  ; and  50  from  the  surrounding  parishes. 

5378.  It  is  practically  a parochial  school  1 — Yes. 

5379.  To  what  class  do  the  children  belong! — 
Nearly  all  are  the  children  :of  poor  parents. 

5380.  The  district  is  a very  crowded  one  ?— It  is. 

5381.  Do  you  receive  children  of  the  poorest 
class  1 — Yes;  and  we  give  all  who  need  it  daily  bread 
at  their  play  hour,  twelve  o’clock. 

5382.  Are  the  children  who  attend  all  Protestants! 
— No.  There  have  been  about  six  Jews  attending 
during  the  year ; and,  in  the  infant  school,  two  or 
three  Roman  Catholics  came  for  a few  months,  and 
then  left. 

5383.  Do  you  ever  attend  at  the  school  yourself  1 — 
Yes.  I have  a class  in  Scripture  and  catechism,  once 
a week,  in  each  of  the  three  schools. 

5384.  Do  you  examine  the  children  to  test  their 
progress  in  their  secular  education !— I do. 

5385.  You  have  an  arrangement  for  giving  the  chil- 
dren prizes  1 — Yes  ; but,  because  of  their  poverty, 
the  prizes  frequently  consist  of  clothes.  Forty -five 
children,  having  an  attendance  last  year  exceeding  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  school  was 
open,  received  suitable  clothing  ; and  six  others,  having 
an  equally  good  attendance,  but  not  requiring  clothes, 
were  awarded  books. 

5386.  This  school  obtained  second  place,  amongst 
the  schools  competing,  at  the  examination  held  by  the 
Association  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge! — 
It  did. 

5387.  The  Sunday  schools  remain  separate ! — Yes  ; 
but  the  premiums  awarded  in  them  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  schools,  and  the  school- 
houses  are  kept  in  repair. 

5388.  What  is  now  done  with  St.  Werburgh’s  school- 


house!— We  built  a house  in  that  parish,  in  - which 
there  are  two  comfortable  rooms  over  the  school-room 
and  we  have  let  these  rooms  for  £1 6 a year,  which  pays 
the  head-rent. 

5389.  How  is  what  you  call  the  school  room  used!— 
We  hold  parochial  meetings  there.  It  is  not  so  large 
as  the  school-room  in  St.  John’s  parish,  which  we,  there- 
fore, selected  for  the  school  for  the  united  parishes. 

5390.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  clergy 
of  these  united  parishes  in  the  future!— The  union 
of  St.  Audoen’s  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  so  is  that  of  St. 
Werburgh’s ; and  there  is  to  be  a rector  and  a curate 
of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s,  and  a rector  only 
of  St.  Audoen’s  and  St.  Michael’s. 

5391.  Is  the  whole  of  the  building  in  St.  Wer- 
burgli’s  worth  more  than  £16  a year! — Yes,  it  is 
worth  Considerably  more ; but,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
lower  rooms  are  reserved,  we  could  not  get  a higher 
rent  for  the  upper  rooms. 

5392.  You  do  not  want  the  upper  rooms  for  school 
or  other  purposes,  and  do  not,  in  fact,  keep  a school 
in  the  building  at  all  1 — Just  so. 

5393.  That  house  is  not  vested  in  the  Church 
Body ! — No. 

5394.  Is  it  held  under  a terminable  lease! — I think 
it  is  held  for  999  years. 

5395.  How  is  your  Board  of  Governors  of  theunited 
schools  composed! — It  consists  of  sixteen  members — 
four  clergymen  and  twelve  laymen,  who  are  all 
parishioners  of  one  or  other  of  the  unions. 

5396.  Do  they  attend  regularly! — There  is  an 
average  attendance  of  eight,  out  of  the  sixteen,  at  all 
the  Board  meetings. 

5397.  Have  you  a fixed  time  for  your  Board  meet- 
ings!—Yes;  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month,  at 
eleven  o’clock. 

5398.  Do  the  Governors  appear  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  school! — Very  much. 

5399.  Does  a meeting  ever  fall  through,  for  want  ot 
a quorum! — Never.  We  fixed  the  quorum  at  five; 
and  one  day  there  was  a panic,  as  some  members  did 
not  attend  till  late,  and  a notice  was  put  On  the  books 
to  reduce  the  quorum  to  three,  but  the  change  was  not 
carried. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  May  27,  at  eleven,  a.m  ] 


SIXTEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1879;  11,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present :— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
EitzGibeon,  and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  William  George  Boyce,  m.a.,  examined. 


5400.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  Swords  schools ! — I am  the  curate  of 
Swords,  and  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Swords 
Borough  school. 

5401.  Who  is  the  superintendent! — The  Rev. 
Canon  Twigg. 

5402.  He  is  also  the  local  Governor ! — Yes.  There, 
are  five  Governors. 

5403.  Are  all  the  details  of  the  management  en- 
trusted to  you  1 — Nearly  all.  When  I want  advice 
I go  to  the  superintendent. 

5404.  Who  are  the  Governors  1 — His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Provost,  of  Trinity  College,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Swords. 

5405.  Lord  R.  Churchill.—  Are  these  Governors 
all  members  of  the  Irish  Church! — Not  necessarily — 
the  Lord  Chancellor  need  nOt  be  so. 

5406.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  all  so  at  pre- 
sent!— Yes. 

5407.  Under  wliat  statute  is  this  governing  body 
constituted ! — Under  a charter  of  George  the  Third. 


5408.  Chairman.— Are  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools 
in  the  same  building ! — Yes  ; but  in  different  depart- 
ments. The  girls  are  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  boys 
in  the  lower. 

5409.  Is  it  all  on  one  site! — Yes  ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  infant  school,  which  is  in  a separate 
building. 

5410.  What  is  the  endowment  at  present!— £721 
1 6s.  per  annum ; the  dividends  on  £24,060  Government 
3 per  cent,  stock. 

5411.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — From  what  source 
does  that  £24,060  arise  1 — Swords  formerly  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  to  compensate  the  people  for  the  loss,  of  their 
representation,  they  got  £15,000,  which  I believe  was 
allowed  to  accumulate.. 

5412.  For. how  many  years  ?— I could-  not  say.- 

5413.  What  was  the  amount,  when  you  were  first 
appointed  deputy  superintendent? — The  same  as  it 
is  now — £2,000  had  been  sold  out  in  1S09  and  ex- 
pended on  the  buildings. 
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5114.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts? — I have  done  so 
from  the  year  1869. 

5415.  Chairman.— Has  there  been  any  recent 
endowment  ? — No. 

5416.  "VVliat  are  the  principal  heads  of  expenditure  ? 
— They  are  salaries,  capitation  fees,  apprentice  fees, 
and  school  and  house  requisites. 

5417.  What  do  you  give  in  salaries? — Between  £375 
and  £380.  The  amount  varies  on  account  of  the 
monitors. 

5418.  How  much  does  the  master  get  ? — £9  0 a year, 
and  a.  capitation  fee  of  5s.  per  head  ; the  mistress  gets 
£50  with  capitation  fees;  and  both  master  and  mis- 
tress are  allowed  furnished  apartments  and  coals ; the 
infant  school  mistress  gets  £42  and  an  allowiince  of  £5, 
for  which  she  must  keep  the  school  in  order,  and  supply 
mats  and  things  of  that  sort.;  the  deputy  superintendent 
gets  £80  a year ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacDonogh,  of 
Trinity  College,  our  examiner,  £25  a year. 

5419.  What  are  his  duties? — -Twice  a year  he  holds 
the  public  examinations,  at  which  children  of  all  per- 
suasions may  present  themselves,  and  in  fact  they  do  so. 

5420.  For  what  does  lie  examine? — For  prizes  and 
apprentice  fees,  amounting  to  a very  considerable  sum. 
Here  are  the  rules,  [vide  Appendix,  No.  9], 

5421.  The  prizes  come  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Governors? — Yes;  small  prizes  are  awarded  varying 
from  three  shillings  down  to  about  three  pence  ; but 
the  real  prizes  are  the  apprentice  fees,  for  which  a 
very  strict  examination  is  held.  It  is  my  duty  to  ap- 
prentice the  successful  competitors  to  various  trades. 

5422.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  do  you 
apprentice  after  each  examination  ?— Twelve  at  the 
June  examination  every  year.  At  the  Christmas  ex- 
amination there  are  no  fees,  but  only  small  prizes. 

5423.  What  is  the  average  expenditure  at  each  June 
examination  ?— With  regard  to  the  open  fees,  for  those 
children  who  are  not  educated  at  the  Borough  schools, . 
the  amount  is  something  like  £80. 

5424.  And  for  those  educated  in  the  Borough 
schools  ? — About  £105. 

5425.  Chairman. — Then  you  spend  altogether  £185 
a year  in  apprentice  fees? — Yes. 

5426.  Is  there  a different  examination  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  and  out  of  the  school  ? — They  are 
all  examined  together,  and  the  examiner  reports  their 
answering  to  us. 

5427.  You  give  a certain  number  of  fees? — Three 
for  boys  and  three  for  girls  educated  in  our  own 
schools,  and  also  three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls 
educated  elsewhere. 

5428.  You  said  there  was  £375  for  salaries.  What 
other  items  does  that  include  in  addition  to  those  you 
have  stated  ? — The  monitors  get  £6  a year,  each ; 
there  is  a servant,  who  minds  the  whole  place,  and 
he  gets  9s.  a week — that  is  £23  8s.,  and  Dr.  Davis, 
the  dispensary  doctor,  is  paid  £25  a year,  for 
which  he  is  bound  to  attend  gratis,  when  desired 
by  me,  any  one  of  the  children  belonging  to  our 
school.  Then  there  is  a man  who  does  glazing  and 
mending,  to  whom  we  pay  about  £1  a quarter;  and 
there  is  a pension  to  a man  named  Moffatt,  a former 
school  master,  of  £20  a year. 

5429.  Have  you  power  to  grant  pensions,  under  your 
charter  ? — The  Governors  did  so  in  this  instance.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  exact  power  may  be. 

5430.  This  is  not  a boarding  school  ? — No. 

5431.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  was  the  amount 
paid  for  house  requisites  last  year? — £10  4s.  9 d. 

5432.  That  does  not  include  coals  ? — No. 

5433.  Bread  appears  to  have  cost,  in  1878,  £26 
15s.  id.  ? — Yes ; under  the  charter  we  are  enjoined  to 
give,  what  is  called,  a frugal  meal.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day  we  give  each  child  a portion  of  bread. 

5434.  What  are  the  other  items  of  expenditure?— 
Coals,  twenty-four  tons,  at  19s.,  £22  16s.  We  are 
obliged  to  get  thatfrom  Malahi.de,  and  the  carriage  is  £3. 
Then  there  are  the  money  prizes,  £29  0s.  lid;  premium 
on  insurance,  £1  10s. ; repairs  of  premises,  £4  9s.  6d 

5435.  Is  that  about  the  average  sum  ? — I would  say 


yes  : — one  year  I was  obliged  to  break  up  an  old  sewer, 
and  to  paint  the  front  of  the  house  and  buildings,  and 
that  came  to  £17  or  £20,  but  last  year  I reduced  the 
amount  considerably.  In  the  year  1875  the  repairs 
came  to  £5  2s. ; but  in  1S76  only  to  10s. 

5436.  Since  you  have  been  there  have  you  been 
obliged  to  lay  out  any  considerable  sums  ? — No;  not 
more  than  £20  at  any  one  time. 

5437.  Are  the  buildings  in  such  a state  that  they 
would  require  any  considerable  repair  or  alteration  1 
— They  would  not.  I consider  them  in  right  good 
repair.  They  require  a little  painting. 

543S.  Were  there  any  other  expenses  ? — There  is  a 
small  item — carriage  of  house  requisites,  2s.  6d  ';  an 
allowance  to  the  master  of  £1,  which  he  gets  every 
year,  for  writing  up  the  examination  book.  Then  th ere 
are  postage  and  car  hire,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
£3  2s.  7 cl. ; an  entertainment  to  the  children  at  Christ- 
mases 6s.  3d;  and  there  was — what  must  be  put  under 
the  head  of  sundries — set  of  coal  bags,  £1 ; leaving  a 
balance  in  hands  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £11  8s.  8d 

5439.  What  was  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
last  year?— Sixty-tliree,  composed  in  this  way — boys 
28,  girls  19,  infants  16. 

5440.  Does  that  represent  an  increase? — It  does  not ; 
it  is  rather  a decrease.  About  five  or  six  years  ago 
it  ran  up  to  something  like  70,  in  regular  attendance. 

5441.  Chairman. — It  is  substantially  the  same  as 
in  1858,  when  it  was  21,  22,  20,  making  a total  of  63  ? 
— Yes,  the  total  is  the  same,  but  differently  composed. 

5442.  Do  any  Roman  Catholics  attend  those  schools? 
— Not  one  has  attended  during  my  time. 

5443.  Are  they  all  Church  people  ? — We  have  two 
Presbyterians  attending.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  not  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

5444.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  imparted  ? — 
Reading,  writing,  spelling,  dictation,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, grammar,  geography,  English  history,  and,  for 
the  girls,  needlework,  and  the  Protestant  children  of 
the  school  have  Holy  Scriptures. 

5445.  That  is  practically  one  of  the  regular  subjects 
of  instruction,  since  no  Roman  Catholics  attend? — 
Exactly.  We  have  this  binding  rule,  that  we  have 
religious  instruction  daily,  from  two  to  three  o’clock. 
Should  a Roman  Catholic  be  present  it  would  be  my 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  he  got  timely  warning  to  leave. 

5446.  Is  that  instruction  given  at  the  end  of  the 
school  hours  ? — Yes. 

5447.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  mean,  that  if 
a Catholic  child  were  there  and  wished  to  go  he  might, 
but  that  you  are  not  bound  to  force  him  ? — I do  not 
think  I am. 

5448.  Under  the  National  Board  Rules  you  would 
be? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

5449.  Might  he  stay  if  he  liked?— Certainly  ; rule 
No.  7 says  :— 

“ Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  from  2 to  3 o'clock 
r.M.,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
shall  appoint;  and,  before  the  commencement  of  such  exer- 
cise, opportunity  shall  be  given  to  those  children  to  with- 
draw, whose  parents  or  guardians  may  object  to  their  re- 
ceiving such  instruction.” 

5450.  I may  take  it  that,  if  Roman  Catholic  children 
by  chance  were  present,  and  you  had  no  idea  that  the 
parents  or  guardians  did  object,  you  would  not  consider 
it  your  duty  to  remove  them?— I do  not  think  I would 
be  bound  to  do  so,  but  the  moment  a child  comes  in,  I 
must  ascertain  in  what  religion  to  enter  it,  in  our  book, 
and  then,  for  my  own  part,  I would  not  force  the  child 
out  of  the  school,  but  I should  give  timely  notice, 
that  we  were  going  to  begin  our  Scriptural  instruction, 
so  that  he  or  she,  if  a Roman  Catholic,  might  retire. 

5451.  Chairman. — Would  you  communicate  with 
their  parents  as  to  their  wishes? — That  is  what  I feel  we 
should  do,  but  we  never  got  an  opportunity,  because  there 
never  was  a Roman  Catholic  at  the  school  in  my  time. 

5452.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Can  you  tell  what  was 
the  rule  prior  to  1855 ; because  this  rule  was  evidently 
published  in  that  year? — I do  not  know  what  rule 
existed  before  that  time. 


May  27 

Ecv.  W 
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Rev.  William 
G.  Boyce,  it. A. 


5453.  In  1847  there  was  no  rule  regulating  religious 
instruction.  When  did  tlieformer  Royal  Commissioners 
examine  into  the  Swords  Borough  school  ? — I under- 
stand the  25th  of  October,  1855,  was  the  date  of  their 
first  inquiry. 

5454.  Chairman. — What  steps  are  taken  to  appren- 
tice the  children  sent  out  ?— They  go  to  various  places. 
Some  are  in  Swords,  and  some  in  Dublin,  apprenticed 
to  various  trades.  Afterthe  children  pass  the  examina- 
tion I report  the  matter  to  the  Board,  and,  if  they  sanc- 
tion the  award,  it  is  my  duty  to  enter  the  names  of  the 
successful  children  in  my  apprentice  book,  to  keep  a 
debit  and  credit  account  for  them,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  ajjprenticed  to  any  trade  they  may  select,  provided 
I am  satisfied  that  the  master  or  mistress  is  a proper 
person  to  entrust  them  to. 

5455.  Do  you  see  the  pupils  after  they  enter  on 
their  apprenticeships  ? — Repeatedly  ; and,  whenever  a 
dispute  occurs,  I try  and  arrange  it.  Thus,  in  a recent 
case,  a master  was  about  to  summon  an  apprentice.  I 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  Board-room,  and  there  I 
made  up  the  matter  between  them,  and  the  boy  went 
back  again  to  his  work. 

545G.  Do  any  of  the  other  Governors  take  part 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  or  is  it  left  entirely 
to  you  and  Canon  Twigg  ? — I must  bring  all  that  lias 
taken  place  at  the  examinations,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  schools,  before  the  Board  at 
their  meetings. 

5457.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  are  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  held  1 — Generally  twice  a year. 
The  Board  would  meet  oftener  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tion on  which  I could  not  adjudicate. 

5458.  Where  do  they  meet1? — Generally  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Palace,  Stephen’s-green. 

5459.  They  do  not  meet  in  the  school  ? — They  have 
never  done  so  in  my  time. 

5460.  Did  they  ever  hold  a visitation  of  the  school  ? 
— Not  in  my  time,  but  I understand  they  have  formerly 
done  so. 

5461.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Ten  years. 

5462.  And  in  your  time  the  Governors  never  held 
any  visitation,  formally  or  informally  ? — Never.  The 
local  Governor  was  always  present  at  the  examinations. 

5463.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  other  Governors 
coming  to  the  school  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

5464.  Do  the  Governors  meet  twice  a year  to  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  the  endowment? — Yes,  and  to  con- 
sider how  the  school  is  carried  on.  They  judge  from 
the  report  of  the  examiners. 

5465.  Do  you  make  a report? — No  ; but  they  exa- 
mine into  my  accounts. 

5466.  You  do  not  make  a formal  report  ou  the  state 
of  the  school  ? — I do  not;  but,  being  present,  I am  asked 
by  the  Governors  how  things  are  going  on. 

5467.  Chairman. — Is  Dr.  MacDonogh  the  only  per- 
son who  examines  ? — He  is  our  paid  examiner,  anck  he 
comes  down,  with  a staff  of  examiners,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  public  examination,  when  the  children  of  our 
own  school,  and  those  from  the  National  schools,  are 
examined  together. 

5468.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  The  minutes  of 
your  Board  of  the  30th  March,  1860,  contain  this 

“ Ordered  that  the  Board  hold  a Visitation  of  the  scho  ols 
at  Swords  once  every  year.” 

And  of  the  10th  July,  1861,  I find  this  minute  : — 

“ Ordered  that  a Visitation  of  the  schools  be  held  some 
time  during  the  year.” 

Do  you  know  whether  those  good  intentions  of  the 
Board  have  been  carried  out? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5469.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Instruction  is  given 
perfectly  gratuitously  ? — Perfectly  so. 

5470.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  schoolmaster? — 
He  is  a Protestant. 

5471.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
what  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Borough  were  ? —I  do 
not.  However,  I can  answer  for  this — that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  children,  coming  in  for  examination,  to  produce 


to  me  a document  proving  that  they  were  living  with- 
in the  boundary.  It  was  directed  by  the  charter  that 
the  money  should  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  the  daily  education  of  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  sc  forth,  but,  I found  such 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  Borough  boundaries, 
I brought  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and  they  made 
a rule  that,  for  the  future,  the  Borough  should  be 
understood  to  be  the  Vicar’s  ecclesiastical  parish. 
That  was  as  close  to  the  old  Borough  as  they  could 
go. 

5472.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  did  they  make 
that  rule? — 9th  April,  1873.  [Fide  Appendix,  No.  9.] 
I thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  distinction,  because 
some  of  the  parents  said  I had  acted  improperly  in  ad- 
mitting some  who  were  not  living  in  the  Borough. 

5473.  I find  the  population  of  Swords  is  1,000  ? — 
I thought  it  was  more. 

547 4.  Is  there  a National  school  in  Swords  ? — There 
is. 

5475.  What  number  of  children  attend  it? — I can- 
not say  exactly,  but  I can  give  you  the  number  of 
children  they  sent  up  to  us,  at  the  June  and  Christmas 
examinations  to  be  examined,  each  year  from  1866 
to  1878,  inclusive. 

5476.  How  many  children  did  they  send,  in  1878? 
— They  sent  me  in  the  names  of  117,  but  only  100 
appeared. 

5477.  Do  you  think  that  practically  they  sent  up 
the  whole  school  ? — I do. 

5478.  Is  there  any  Roman  Catholic  school  in 
Swords? — Not  one. 

5479.  No  day  school? — Notone. 

5480.  "YVho  is  the  patron  of  the  National  school  ?- 
The  Paiish  Priest. 

5481.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  children  attend- 
ing the  National  school  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics  ? — 

■ They  are — distinctly  so. 

5482.  And  the  children  in  the  Endowed  school  are 
Protestants  ? — The  children  in  the  Borough  school,  as 
we  call  it,  are  all  Protestants. 

5483.  So  the  Protestants  get  their  education  gratis, 
and  the  Catholics  have  to  pay  one  penny  per  week  each, 
at  the  National  school? — Yes,  if  it  be  paid. 

5484.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  are  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  persuasions  in  Swords? — The  Pro- 
testants are  something  about  300. 

54S5.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  there  not  been 
some  dissatisfaction,  among  certain  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Borough  of  Swords,  about  the  manage- 
ment of  this  endowment  ? — I am,  undoubtedly,  aware 
that  such  has  been  stated. 

5486.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  Commissioners 
what  you  have  heard? — To  sum  up  all  the  objections  I 
have  heard  from  time  to  time  : — the  Roman  Catholics 
consider  that  we — the  Protestants — have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  fund.  They  consider  that  we  have 
too  much  to  say  to  the  endowment,  and  that  they  have 
a right  to  at  least  one  half  of  it,  if  not  more. 

5487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — I apprehend  that 
under  the  charter  all  the  inhabitants  of  Swords,  inde- 
pendently of  religion,  have  a right  to  the  benefits  of 
the  endowment  ? — Yes;  if  they  wish  to  partake  of  them. 

5488.  In  1864  an  application  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Board,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  pre- 
sided, for  a share  of  the  endowment,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  given  to  a school  which 
was  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  Do  you 
remember  any  proposal  of  that  kind  being  made  sub- 
sequently ? — 1 do  not  remember. 

5489.  Or  whether  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a subvention  to  other  schools?— The  subject  has 
been  constantly  talked  of. 

5490.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  aware  of  any 
formal  application  having  been  made,  during  your 
time,  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Swords,  on  any  matter 
connected  with  the  endowment  ? — I am. 

5491.  When?— It  was  the  first  year  that  Lord 
O’Hagan  became  Chancellor,  and  he  was  present. 
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5492.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — This  is  the 
minute  of  April  9,  1864  : — 

“Present : — His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Itev.  the  Provost,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Swords The  memorial  of  certain  inhabi- 

tants of  Swords  was  read  and  considered,  and  the  following 
answer  ordered  to  be  sent  through  the  Secretary : — That 
the  Commissioners  do  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  it  not  being,  in 
their  apprehension,  within  their  power  as  trustees  to  ap- 
propriate any  part  of  the  capital  or  interest  of  the  trust 
fund  to  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  schools  not  estab- 
lished by  them  or  under  their  control  ?” — 

That  was  before  my  time. 

5493.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  recollect  an 
application  being  made  since  that — in  1868 ? — Yes,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  O’Hagan,  and  it  was  sent 
through  him. 

5494.  What  was  its  substance  ? — Something  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  minute  which 
has  been  just  read. 

5495.  Dr.  Curtis. — Are  not  the  boys  who  com- 
pete for  the  extra  apprentice  fees  presumed  to  be 
Roman  Catholics  ? — They  are. 

5496.  So  in  that  way  the  Roman  Catholics  avail 
themselves  of  the  endowment? — They  do,  to  the  amount, 
on  an  average,  of  £80  a year. 

5497.  Are  these  vacancies  restricted  entirely  to 
them? — Entirely  to  children  who  are  not  educated 
in  our  schools,  and,  therefore,  practically  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

5498.  There  are  two  different  competitions  ? — Yes, 
quite  distinct,  though  they  are  examined  in  the  same 
room. 

5499.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — The  reports  of 
the  examinations  are  entered  fully  on  your  minutes. 

. Read  for  example  that  of  15th  July,  1868  ? — 

“Present: — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

MacDonogh,  superintendent The  Rev.  Dr.  MacDo- 

nogh’s  report  of  the  school  examinations,  June,  1868.  . . . 
The  public  examination  open  to  the  children  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Swords  was  held  on  Tuesday,  30th  June,  1868, 
by  the  following  examiners : — Dr.  Robert  William  Griffin, 
a.m.,  ll.d.,  Ex-Sch.,  t.c.d.  ; Mr.  William  R.  Molloy  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  a.b.,  Inspector,  Rational  Schools ; Mr. 
Matthew  J.  Blood,  t.c.d.  ; Mr.  Robert  O’Maley  (Roman 
Catholic),  a.b.,  t.c.d.,  Barrister-at-Law ; Mr.  William 
Moutray,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  ; Mr.  J.  A.  Cleary  (Roman  Catholic), 
t.c.d.  ; Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor,  a b.,  Sell.,  t.c.d.  ; Dr.  F.  J. 
Davys  (Roman  Catholic),  a.b.,  m.d.  (Queen’s  College)  ; Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hill,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  ; Mr.  William  Hennessy  (Ro- 
man Catholic) ; Mr.  E.  J.  Kennedy,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  ; Mr. 
Richard  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Manders,  Miss  J.  D.  H. 
Hutchinson,  and  Miss  S.  H.  Hutchinson.  208  children 
presented  themselves  to  compete  for  prizes  (105  boys  and 
103  girls).  Of  these  77  were  pupils  from  the  borough 
schools;  131  from  the  National  schools.  69  boys  and  61 
girls  were  awarded  prizes  amounting  to  £9  5s.  3d.  Of  this 
sum  £i  16s.  lid.  was  given  to  62  children  from  the  borough 
schools,  most  of  whom  had  already  obtained  prizes  in  the 
same  subjects  at  the  examinations  on  the  previous  Friday. 
There  were  also  eleven  candidates  for  apprentice  fees  (6 
boys  and  5 girls).  Two  of  the  boys  and  two  of  the  girls 
belong  to  the  borough  schools,  and  have  been  awarded  fees 

at  the  previous  examination The  report  of  Dr. 

Griffin,  who  examined  the  candidates  for  apprentice  lees  by 
printed  papers,  shows  that  the  highest  on  his  list  of  boys 
are  three  boys  from  the  National  schools,  and  of  the  girls 
the  first  is  Jane  Swann,  who  had  already  been  successful  at 
the  borough  school  examinations.” 

5500.  What  sums  were  awarded  as  fees  at  that 
examination  ? — To  the  pupils  of  the  borough  schools, 
£79  2s.,  and  to  the  candidates  from  the  National 
schools,  £75,  making  a total  of  £154  2s. 

5501.  Read  the  report  of  the  December  examina- 
tions of  the  same  year  ? — 

“ The  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Swords  Borough 
Schools  was  held  on  Thursday,  17th  inst.,  by  the  following 
examiners : — Rev.  F.  J.  Lucas,  a.m.  ; Mr.  W.  Kennedy, 
a.b.  ; Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  a.m.  ; Rev.  A.  J.  MacDonogh, 
M..D.,  ex-Sch. ; and  Dr.  Griffin,  ll.d.,  ex-Sch.  Seventy- 
three  children  competed  for  prizes  (4 1 boys  and  32  girls), 
l'orty-eight  of  these  were  reported  by  the  examiners  as 
having  answered  creditably,  and  prizes  in  money,  amount- 


ing to  £5  5s.  Gd.,  were  distributed  among  them.  The  public 
examination  open  to  the  children  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Swords  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.,  by  the  follow- 
ing examiners : — Dr.  Robert  Griffin,  a.m.,  ll.d.,  ex-Sch. ; 
Dr.  F.  J.  Davys,  a.b.,  m.d.,  q.u.i.  ; Mr.  W.  Rutherford, 
a.b.,  t.c.d.  ; Mr.  J.  Staunton,  Mr.  J.  Cleary,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  ; 
Mr.  R.  Porter,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  j Mr.  Richard  Fitzgerald.  Mr. 
A.  II.  Hill,  a.b.,  t.c.d.  The  ladies  of  the  parish  also  kindly 
attended  to  examine  the  needlework  of  the  girls,  and  some 
of  the  j unior  classes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils 
in  all  were  present  (114  boys  and  144  girls).  Of  these,  78 
were  children  educated  at  the  borough  schools  and  180 
from  the  National  schools.  They  were  arranged  in  19 
classes,  and  examined  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  At  the  close 
of  the  examination  163  children  received  prizes,  ranging 
from  4s.  to  2d.,  and  amounting  in  all  to  £10  3s.  2d.  Of 
this  sum,  £4  11s.  Id.  was  awarded  to  70  of  the  borough 
school  children  who  competed  at  the  public  examination. 
The  answering  at  both  examinations  was  reported  by  the 
examiners,  as  of  a very  high  standard,  and  evincing  careful 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.” 

5502.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — You  have  both 
school  examinations  and  open  examinations  1 — Yes. 

5503.  You  give  money  prizes  at  the  open  examina- 
tions?— Yes.  In  addition  to  the  apprentice  fees, 
which  are  examined  for  separately,  we  give  small 
prizes  varying  in  amount  from  4s.  to  2d. 

5504.  You  have  twelve  apprentice  fees  to  dispose  of 
each  year.  Would  it  be  possible  for  children  from 
the  National  schools  to  obtain  them  all? — Impossible ; 
and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  the  children 
from  the  Borough  schools  to  do  so. 

5505.  On  what  principle  are  they  divided  ? — There 
are  six  fees  for  the  children  attending  the  Borough 
schools — three  for  girls  and  three  for  boys ; and  six 
for  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  who 
are  not  pupils  of  the  Borough  schools. 

5506.  Suppose  the  answering  of  the  National  school 
children  was  extremely  superior  to  the  answering  of 
the  children  attending  the  Borough  school,  still  that 
would  not  give  the  children  of  the  National  school 
more  than  their  six  fees  ? — It  would  not. 

5507.  Dr.  Curtis.  — Nor  vice  versd  ? — Nor  vice 
versA.  The  fees  are  separate  and  distinct. 

5508.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  efficiency,  are  they  not  examined 
together? — They  are. 

5509.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  see  whether — 
what  I consider  is  a very  valuable  thing — the  spirit 
of  competition  between  an  outside  school  and  the 
Borough  school  is  kept  up  or  not  ? — It  is  kept  up  as 
strong  as  possible. 

5510.  You  examine  the  children  from  both  schools 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  merit,  but  the  money  is  given  in  certain  shares  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5511.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— I suppose  those  appren- 
tice fees  are  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  Swords  ? 
— I consider  that  they  are  of  very  great  value. 

5512.  I suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  out 
the  money  in  a better  way? — I think  it  would  be 
impossible,  because  there  is  very  strict  supervision 
over  the  spending  of  the  money. 

5513.  Are  the  children  attending  the  Borough 
schools  of  the  same  class  as  those  attending  the  National 
schools? — I would  say,  in  some  instances,  that  ours 
were  superior  in  social  position. 

5514.  Do  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and 
the  principal  local  tradesmen  go  to  your  schools  ? — 
They  do. 

5515.  Do  the  sons  of  the  ordinary  workingmen  go 
to  your  schools  ? — They  do. 

5516.  Do  the  children  of  the  people  of  Swords,  who 
are  in  the  easiest  circumstances,  also  attend  the  Borough 
schools  ? — I would  say  yes. 

5517.  According  to  your  knowledge  of  Swords,  the 
Protestants,  as  a rule,  are  the  people  in  the  easiest 
circumstances  ? — I should  say  they  are. 

5518.  The  poorer  classes  are  principally  Catholic  ? 
— Yes. 

5519.  Their  children  go  to  the  National  schools?  — 
They  do. 

2 B 


May  27,  1879. 

Rev.  'William 
G.  Boyce,  m a. 
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• : 5&20.  Chairman. -^1  suppose  there  are  a good  many 
children  educated  • at  the  Borough  schools,  who  have 
no  intention  of  competing  forthe  apprentice  fees  ?— I 
think  every  one  of  them  entered  the  schools  with  a 
determination  to  compete; 

. 5521.  I suppose  there  are  some  rather  above  the 
class  to  require  such  fees? — There  ore  some  odd  in- 
stances where  they  might  safely  give  up  the  fee — 
where  they  do  not  Want  it ; but  still  I think  they 
would  take  it  as  a sort  of:  honour. 

5522.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  never  give  the 
apprentice  fee,  in  money,  to  the  winner? — Except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  child  wants  to  be  further 
educated;  for  instance,  if  a child  objects  to  take  a 
trade,  and  wishes  to  become  a monitor  or  moni  tress, 
the  Board  allow  the  money  to  be  given,  in  small  instal- 
ments, for  clothes  or  such  things. 

5523.  Y/here  has  the  child  gone  to,  in  such  a case  ? — 
In  one  instance  to  Marlborough-street  school ; but  cases 
in  which  the  money  is  so  given  are  very  exceptional. 

5524; - To  what  trades  are  the  children  sent  ? — Some 
of  the  girls  learn  needlework.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  the  boys  blacksmiths  ; in  fact  they  go.  to  almost  all 
trades. 

5525.  What  do  the  girls  chiefly  learn  ? — Mostly 
needlework ; but  some  go  as  nursery  governesses. 

5526.  You  do  not  pay  an  apprentice  fee  with  them 
as  nursery  governesses  ?-^-That  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  we  pay  the  money  to  start  them. 

5527.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  minutes 
seem  to  me  to  be  important.  As  to  the  examination 
held  on  the  25th  June,  1869,  they  record ; — 

“255  children  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
viz. : — 132  boys  and  123  girls.  Of  these  78  were  pupils  of 
the  Borough  schools,  177  of  the  National  schools.  They 
were  arranged  in  23  classes,  and  examined  from  10  a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  Money  prizes  amounting  to  £9  1 Os.  2 d.  were  awarded 
to  14G  children,  whose  answering  was  considered  by  the 
examiner  satisfactory.  The  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  apprentice  fees  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Griffin,  whose 
report  is  appended.  Of  the  12  candidates,  6 were  pupils  of 
the  Borough  schools,  and  had  already  been  examined  on  the 
previous  Tuesday.  Three  boys  from  the  Borough  schools 
attained  the  standard  of  answering  (50  per  cent.)  laid  down, 
by  the  Governors,  to  entitle  them  to  special  honorary  certi- 
ficates, and  a gratuity  of  £2  2s.  each.  Two  girls,  pupils  of 
the.  Borough  schools,  have  also  answered  above  50  per  cent. 
Only  one  candidate  from  the  National  schools  has  reached 
the  standard  of  50  per  cent.” 

Ancl  as  to  the  examination  held  on  20th  December, 

1869,  the  minute  is  : — 

“ 22S  pupils  (119  boys  and  109  girls),  presented  them- 
selves. Of  these  49  belong  to  the  Borough  schools,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  National  schools.  . . . 167  were 

reported  by  the  examiners  as  meriting  premiums,  and  a 
sum  of  £8  19s.  9 d.  was  distributed  amongst  them  in  prizes 
ranging  from  3 cl.  to  5s.  In  16  of  the  19  classes  examined, 
the  pupils  of  the  Borough  schools  held  the  first  place.”. 

The  report  of  the  examination  held  on  22iuL  June, 

1870,  is 

“ The  total  number  returned  for  examination  was  304 
(157  boys  and  147  girls),  226  from  National  schools,  78  from 
Borough  schools.  Of  these,  however,  only  276  presented 
thems.elvcs.  They  were  arranged  in  22  classes,  and  ex- 
amined in  the  same  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  Scripture 
and  church  formularies),  as  had  been  the  programme  on  the 
previous  Monday.  The  class  of  candidates  for  apprentice 
fees  consisted  of  10  (4  from  Borough  schools,  and  6 from 
National  schools).  The  answering  in  this  class  is  higher 
than  has  been  reached  for  many  years,  the  very  lowest  on 
the  list  having  scored  nearly  50  per  cent'.’' 

In  1871  the  numbers  in  attendance  were  278  in  June, 
and  216  in  December.  On  the  3rd  July,  1872,  in 
reference  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  Governors,  Dr. 
MacDonogh  says  in  his  report  : — 

“May  I respectfully  submit  that  it  would  add  much  to 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  examination,  if  some  members 
of  your  Board,  in  addition  to  the  Resident  Governor,  could 
make  arrangements  occasionally  to  attend.” 

Have  any  of  the  Governors  ever  come  to  the  exami- 
nations since  ? — Except  the  local  Governor,  none. 

. 5528.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Which  have  the 
children  from  the  National  schools,  or  the  children 


from  the  Borough  schools,  obtained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  fees  in  recent  years  ? — The  amount  given  as  fees 
to  children  attending  the  Borough  schools,  in  thirteen 
years,  from  1866  to  .1878  inclusive,  was  £1,209  19s.  • 
the  amount  given  to  children,  educated  at  the  National 
schools  was,  during  the  same  period,  £870. 

5529.  The  children  from  the  borough  schoolsgot£330 

more  than  the  children  from  the  National  schools? Yes 

5530.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  MacDonoglij 

in  1873,  presented  this  report  to  the  Governors  : . 

“ I believe  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  examination,  and  be  of  great  permanent 
advantage  to  the  schools,  if  some  members  of  your 
Board  could  arrange-to  be  sometimes  present  at  the  public 

examinations,  and  observe  the  practical  working  of  the 
present  system,  and  judge  • whether  any  alterations  or 
modifications  of  the  existing  rules  are  needed.  At  the 
recent  public  examination  55  boys  from  the  Borough 
schools  were  present,  and  these  55,  when  judged  by  the 
standard  attained  in  the  National  schools,  were  all  recom- 
mended for  and  obtained  prizes;  whereas  at  the  close 
•or  Borough  schools’  examination,  on  the  previous  Friday, 
56  had  at  tended,  and  40  obtained  prizes.  At  the  public 
examination,  25  girls  from  the  Borough  schools  were 
present,  and  of  these  23,  on  the  same  principle,  were 
awarded  prizes  ; total— 78  prizes — awarded  among  80 
pupils  of  the  Borough  schools  who  attended,  value  £5  9j, 
10 d.  Of  the  167  pupils  from  the  National  schools,  106  ob- 
tained prizes  value  £4  8s.  Id.  The  education  given  in  the 
Borough  schools  is  of  a more  advanced  standard  than  that 
which  can  be  reached  in, the  Swords  National  schools.  The 
pupils  are  generally  higher  in  the  social  scale,  and  can  attend 
school  with  greater  regularity  than  the  pupils  of  the  National 
schools.  Occasionally  a very  intelligent  boy  from  the 
National  school  comes  out  first  at  the  public  examination; 
but  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between.  As  a rule,  the 
pupils  from  the  Borough  schools  distance  by  far  their  rivals 
from  the  National  schools.” 

Is  that  the  result  of  your  experience? — Most  em- 
phatically. 

5531.  Your  school  is  open  to  all  denominations? 
— It  is. 

5532.  Is  there,  in  your  schools,  according  to  the 
rules,  the  same  protection  for  religion  as  in  the 
National  schools  ? — Most  emphatically. 

5533.  What  is  the  difference,  if  - any,  between  the 
National  Board  rule  and  yours  ? — -Ovir  rule  is  simply 
this — that  Protestants  will  be  taught  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ; but  if  a Roman  Catholic  child  was  present,  we 
would  not  feel  ourselves  bound  in  that  way  to  teach 
the  child,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  warn  the  child 
when  we  were  about  to  commence  Scriptural  in- 
struction. 

5534.  Is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  secular 
teaching? — It  is. 

5535.  So  that  at  two  o’clock  the  child  has  received 
the  whole  of  the  secular  instruction  for  the  clay  ?— Yes, 

. 5536.  I believe,  according  to  the  National  Board 
rule,  there  must  be  a hoard  put  up  announcing  that 
religious  instruction  is  in  progress? — We  have  the 
rule  printed  and  put  up  in  our  schools. 

5537.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  not  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a master  of  a 
National  School,  subject  to  pain  of  dismissal  or  refusal 
cf  a grant  by  the  Commissioners,  to  enforce  the 
absence  of  any  child  who  differs  in  religious  belief? — 
I am  not  sure  whether  I am  answering  your  question: 
exactly  ; but  I would  not  feel  myself  bound  to  take  a 
child  and  put  it  outside  the  door,  if  that  child  wished 
to  remain  within ; but  I should  warn  the  child,  that 
now  the  scriptural  education  had  commenced,  and  if 
he  wished  to  go  away  ho  might. 

5538.  And  the  schoolmaster  is  bound  to  give  an. 
opportunity  to  the  child  to  withch'aw? — Most  em- 
phatically. 

5539.  Do  any  Protestants  attend  the  National 
schools  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Can  you  give 
us  any  explanation,  except  the  dislike  of  parents  to 
mixed  schools,  and  their  preference  for  denominational 
schools,  for  the  pupils  having  divided  themselves,  as 
they  have  done,  at  Swords  ? — I cannot. 
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5541.  Do  you  consider  that  any  change  in  this 
conscience  clause  would  attract  Roman  Catholic 
children  ? — I really  do  not  think  it  would. 

5542.  This  is  the  rale  of  the  National  Board  : — 

“ No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians  as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case 
the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic ; 
and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in 
case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman 
Catholic ; and,  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  ob- 

Yes. 

5543.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  difference  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  first  place,  if  you  had  no  objection  from  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  a Catholic  child,  you  would  not 
consider  it  your  bounden  duty,  according  to  your  rale, 
to  remove  the  child  from  the  room  1 — I would  not. 

5544.  Under  the  National  Board  rule  the  master 
would  be  strictly  bound  to  remove  the  child? — So  I 

5545.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — According  to 
your  observation  and  judgment,  would  any  change  in  the 
conscience  clause  that  you  act  on,  attract,  or  be  likely 
to  attract,  any  children  of  other  denominations  more 
than  you  have  at  present  ?— I really  do  not  think  it 
would. 

5546.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — But  you  fully  recog- 
nise the  essential  difference  between  your  rale  and  that 
of  the  National  schools? — Yes. 

5547.  Your  rale  admits  of  any  amount  of  prosely- 
tism ; but  under  the  National  Board  rale  there  can 
be  none  ? — I do  not  admit  that. 

5547.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — What  means  of 
proselytism  would  there  be  if  the  rule  be  observed,  that 
opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the  children  to  -with- 
draw— how  would  you  enforce  that? — I would  ask 
them  to  leave,  but  if  a child  refused  to  go  out  I would 
not  feel  myself  bound  to  compel  it  to  do  so. 

5548.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  act  perfectly 
properly ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
facilities  if  a person  wished  to  influence  a child  ? — 
There  might  be  ; but  during  my  time  I never  had  an 
opportunity  of  enforcing  the  rule,  because  there  has 
been  no  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school. 

5549.  Do  you  think,  that,  if  you  were  a Catholic,  and 
the  master  of  that  school  was  a Protestant,  and  the 
Governors  were  Protestants,  and  the  children  Pro- 
testants, and  you  wanted  to  send  your  Catholic  child 
there,  that  rule  would  appear  to  you  sufficient  security 
against  your  child’s..  religious  belief  being  influenced, 
or  I will  put  it  in  this  way Suppose  that  the 
Borough  schools,  of.  Swords  were  under  Catholic 
management,  and  you  a Protestant  parent,  knowing 
that  the  school  was  taught  by  a Catholic  master,  was 
religiously  instructed,  perhaps,  by  a Catholic  priest,  and 
that  the  children  attending  the  school  were  Catholics, 
would  you  consider  the  existing  rale  sufficient  security, 
to  you  as  a Protestant  parent,  to  prevent  your  child’s 
Protestant  belief  from  being  tampered  with  ? — I would 
rather  that  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  or  whoever 
was  in  charge,  should  compel  the  child  to  leave. 

5550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  looked 
through  the  whole  of  the  minutes,  covering  the  period 
during  which.  Lord  O’Hagan  was  Chancellor,  and  I 
have  not  found  any  reference  at  all  to  that  matter  being 
brought  forward.  But  I find  that  Dr.  MacDonogh 
repeated,  in  his  report  on  8th  July,  1874,  what  he 
had  again  and  again  stated  in  previous  reports, 
thus : — 

“May  I again  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Governors  to  the  great  benefit  a visit  from  them  to  the 
schools  at  the  time  of  a public  examination  would  confer. 
The  Governors  would  then  see  the  practical  working  of  the 
rules  under  which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  and  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  schools  are  ap- 
plied”?— 


L read  that  report  for  the  ‘Board. 

5551.  What  is  the  distance  from  Dublin  to  Swords? 
— About  seven  or  eight  miles  by  the  high  road. 

5552.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Doyou  know  whether 
there  has  ever  been,  since  your  connexion  with  the 
schools,  any  ptiblic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  in  reference  to  this  endowment? — I was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  such meeting,  except  on  the 
Occasion  that  Lord  O’Hagan  was  a member  of  the 
Board. 

5553.  What  is  your  recollection  of  that  meeting? — 
On  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  Lord 
O’Hagan,  as  well  as  I remember,  presented  a petition 
from  parties  in  Swords ; I think  it  was  sent  through 
the  Rev.  Father  Kieran,  who  was  then  alive.  They 
asked  that  the  eliarter  should  be  amended,  so  that  they 
should  get  more  than  they  were  getting.  A member 
of  the  Board  told  Lord  O’Hagan  that  a similar 
petition  had  been  brought  forward  on  a previous 
occasion  in  the  time  of  Lord ' Chancellor  Brady  ; Lord 
O’Hagan  stated  he  would  like  to  see  the  opinion  of 
his  friend,  Sir  Maziere  Brady ; and  that  he  would  be 
greatly  guided  by  it,  as  lie  was  a sound  lawyer.  A 
copy  of  the  petition,  or  the  original,  with  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brady’s  opinion  on  the  charter  was  sent  to 
him  ; and  Lord  O’Hagan  afterwards  returned  it,  but 
made  no  comment  upon  it. 

5554.  What  was  the  opinion  ? — That  the  charter 
could  not  be  broken. 

5555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  anxious 
to  get  from  you  the  substance  of  that  application. 
Was  it  that  the  schools,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
wished  their  share  of  the  endowment  to  be  applied, 
were  to  be  schools  not  under  the  management  of  your 
Board? — I think  the  whole  pith  of  the  petition  was,  that 
they  should  get  a share  of  the  fund,  in  order  to  endow 
the  school  they  had  built  for  themselves,  and  which  is 
now  under  the  National  Board. 

5556.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  you  come  from 
Swords  this  morning  ? — I did. 

5557.  Was  it  known  there  that  this  inquiry  was 
to  take  place  ? — Certainly  ; I heard  it  spoken  of  on 
Sunday  last. 

5558.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  of  the  Catholic  authorities,  to 
appear  here  ? — I do  not. 

5559.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  there  ever 
any  proposal,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  so  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  existing 
Borough  schools,  as  to  make  them  mixed  schools  ? — I 
never  heard  of  it. 

5560.  That  was  not  what  they  asked? — I do  not 
think  so. 

5561.  Lord  R.  Churchill, — They  wanted  to  divide 
the  endowment? — That  was  what  I imderstood. 

5562.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  apprentice 
fees  you  award  to  the  non-Borough  school  children  are 
lower  than  those  you  award  to  Borough  school 
children  ? — I cannot  tell,  except  that  it  is  the  order  of 
the  Board. 

5563.  When  was  that  arrangement  made? — The 
last  rales  are  dated  April,  1873,  but  the  amounts 
awarded  before  that  were  practically  the  same  as  the 
present. 

5564.  You  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any 
difference  made  ? — I do  not. 

5565.  Can  you  get  a better  place  for  a child,  if  you 
pay-  £21  as  a fee  than  if  you  pay  £18  ? — Only  a little. 
I find  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  parties  to  take  appren- 
tices at  all,  at  a fee  less  than  £30. 

5566.  Chairman. — You  get  a better  choice  of 
masters  for  the  higher  fee? — Yes. 

5567.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— So  that  £21  goes 
farther  ? — I should  say  farther,  distinctly,  than  £18. 

5568.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  minutes 
contain  reference  to  an  instance  of  the  way  the  matter 
worked,  in  June,  1877  : — 

Five  boys  andeight  girls  competed  for  apprentice  fees ; of 
these,  three  boys  and  three  girls  were  pupils-  of  'the  borough 
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Rev.  William 
G.  Boyce,  m.a. 
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May  2",  1879.  scliools,  the  others  were  pupils  of  the  National  schools.” 
Rev  Wfflinm  -And  I gather  from  reading  ihe  minutes  that  John 
G.  Boyce,  m.a.  Coleman  answered  59  per  cent.,  and  Dr.  Griffin 
concurred  with  Dr.  MacDonogh  in  recommending  that 
he  should  get  £21.  John  Butler  answered  56  per 
cent.,  and  they  recommended  that  he  should  get  £20. 
John  M'Allister  answered  41  per  cent.,  and  was 
recommended  for  half  fee,  £10.  James  Knowd 
answered  40  per  cent.,  and  was  recommended  for  £10. 
Butler  and  Knowd  were  boys  from  the  Borough  school, 
and  Coleman  and  M'Allister  were  boys  from  the 
village.  The  Board  increased  the  award  to  Butler 
from  £20  to  £21 ; and  Knowd,  who  was  last  on  the 
list,  got  £20 ; while  John  Coleman  only  got  £18,  and 
John  M'Allister  appears  to  have  got  nothing  at 
all  1 — I will  explain  that.  The  report  was  one  from 
the  examiners ; but  the  Board  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  alter  their  usual  scale.  M ‘Allis  ter  was 
disqualified,  as  he  had  not  complied  with  the  rules. 

5569.  In  consequence  of  a rule  of  the  Board,  a boy 
from  the  village  school,  who  answered  3 per  cent, 
more  than  the  best  boy  from  the  Borough  school,  got 
£3  less  ? — Exactly ; because  the  fees  were  to  be  awarded 
. according  to  the  scale  laid  down. 

55  70.  Again,  I find  from  the  same  minute  that  the 
girls  of  the  Borough  schools  were  only  second  and  fourth : 
— Margaret  Day  (National  School),  who  answered  75 
per  cent.,  was  recommended  for  £16  ; Margaret  Long 
(Borough  School),  who  answered  73  per  cent.,  was  re- 
commended for  £15  ; Mary  Ann  Murray  (National 
School),  who  answered  63  per  cent.,  was  recommended 
for  £13;  Margaret  Coghlan  (Borough  School),  who 
answered  55  per  cent.,  was  recommended  for  £12  ; 
Theresa  Howard  (National  School),  who  answered  54 
per  cent.,  was  recommended  for  £11  ; Bridget  Kieran 
(National  School),  who  answered  52  per  cent.,  was  re- 
commended for  £10  ; and  Eliza  Itanlon  (National 
School),  who  answered  51  per  cent.,  was  recom- 
mended for  £10.  Here  the  head  girl,  Margaret  Day, 
got  £15,  and  Mai’garet  Long,  who  came  next  to  her, 
got  £16.  They  gave  Mary  Ann  Murray  £12  instead 
of  £13,  and  Margaret  Coghlan  £15  instead  of  £12. 
They  were  reversed  in  consequence  of  the  schools  they 
came  from  ? — Quite  so. 

5571.  Lord  II.  Chukciixll. — Although  tlieboys  and 
girls  from  the  National  school  may  answer  consider- 
ably more  than  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  Borough 
schools,  still,  under  no  circumstances,  can  they  get 
equal  prizes  1 — They  cannot. 

5572.  In  fact  they  get  less  ? — They  do. 

5573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  to  the  at- 
tendance of  the  members  of  the  Board,  I find  that  in 
1857,  meetings  were  held  on  January  21,  March  25, 
June  24,  July  15,  July  22,  October  28,  December  2, 
and  December  30.  At  the  first  meeting,  by  some 
mistake,  the  names  of  those  who  attended  are  omitted, 
but  the  minutes  are  signed  by  the  Archbishop.  At 
the  March  meeting  there  were  present,  the  Archbishop, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Provost.  At  the 
June  meeting  there  were  the  Archbishop,  the  Pro- 
vost, the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Swords.  On  the  15th  July,  the  Archbishop,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Swords.  On  the  22nd  July,  the  Archbishop, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Swords.  At  the  October  meeting,  the 
Archbishop,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of  Swords.  On  the  2nd  De- 
cember, the  Archbishop,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
the  Provost,  and  the  Vicar  of  Swords.  30th  Decem- 
ber, the  Archbishop,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patiick’s,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Swords.  In  1867,  ten  years  later,  there 
seem  to  have  been  only  three  meetings — one  on  the 
16th  January,  when  there  were  present,  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar 
of  Swords;  another  on  23rd  January,  attended  by 
the  Archbishop,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Swords ; and  the  last  on  2nd  May,  when 
there  were  present,  the  Archbishop,  the  Provost,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of  Sword’s ; and 


in  1877-8—1  will  take  both  years — there  seems  to  be. 
a very  greater  falling  off.  In  1877  there  was  a meeting 
on  21st  February,  at  which  the  Archbishop,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of  Swords  attended,  and 
another  on  5th  December,  attended  by  the  Archbishop, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of  Swords ; 
and  there  is  no  other  meeting  recorded  upon  the  minutes 
until  the  13tli  August,  1878? — I was  very  ill,  which 
was  the  reason  that  no  meeting  was  summoned  during 
the  interval.  ~ 

5574.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Who  keeps  the 
minutes  ? — I do. 

5575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  charter  of 
the  Corporation  provides  : — 

“ It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  the  said 
Corporation,  ora  majority  of  them,  duly  assembled  from 
time  to  time  to  elect  from  amongst  themselves,  by  plurality 
of  voices,  a Treasurer.’’ 

Who  is  the  Treasurer  ? — The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

5576.  The  charter  proceeds : — 

“ And  also  a Superintendent  of  the  said  charity.” 

Who  is  the  Superintendent  ?— Canon  Twigg  is  Super- 
intendent or  Local  Governor. 

5577.  It  continues  : — 

“ Or  either  of  them,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  and  to 
appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  shall  find  needful.  And 
further,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  two  members 
of  the  said  Corporation  to  administer  an  oath  or  oaths  to 
the  said  Treasurer  and  Superintendent,  and  other  officers, 
which  they  shall  be  required  to  take  for  the  due  and 
faithful  execution  of  their  respective  offices,  in  such  form  and 
forms  as  shall  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  any  by-law 
or  by-laws  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  further,  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to 
nominate  and  appoint  any  of  the  said  body  to  be  a com- 
mittee or  committees  to  superintend  and  carry  in  to  execution 
all  such  orders,  rules,  and  directions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  made  by  the  said  Corporation.” 

Has  there  been  any  such  Committee  appointed?— Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

5578.  And  you  hare  told  us  that,  except  attending 
the  meetings  held  at  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  none  of 
the  members,  but  Canon  Twigg,  does  anything? — That 

5579.  The  charter  enacts  that  the  Corporation  shall, 
consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Swords  for  the  time  being  ?— 
Yes. 

5580.  Since  the  date  of  the  charter  the  Lord  Aril- 
bishop  of  Dublin  has  become  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ?— 
Exactly.  And,  therefore,  there  has  been  a loss  of  one 
member  on  the  Board. 

5581.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  was  that?— 
When  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  was  voided. 

5582.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  Canon 
Twigg  Vicar  of  Swords,  at  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act  in  1869 1— Yes. 

5583.  Then  no  vacancy  has  occurred,  amongst  the 
Church  dignitaries,  since  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act? — None. 

5584.  Do  you  know  whether  any  legal  opinion  has 
been  taken,  as  to  whether  your  Corporation  will  continue 
to  be  represented  in  anyway  by  those  holding  analagous 
positions  in  the  Disestablished  Church? — I am  not 
aware  that  anything  has  been  done  in  reference  to  that. 

5585.  There  is  no  fixed  quorum,  but  you  appear  to 
have  always  had  a large  attendance  for  such  a small 
Board  ? — During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  always  had 
three  members  present,  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
only  the  Archbishop  and  the  Vicar  attended. 

5586.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1857  there  was  an  objection  taken,  that  there  was  no 
public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  endowment.  Has 
that  been  remedied  ? — Yes,  the  accounts  are  now  re- 
gularly audited  every  year.  You  will  see  at  the  end 
of  the  cash  book  the  certificate  of  Messrs.  Craig  and 
Gardner,  public  accountants. 

5587.  What  further  account  do  you  keep  beside 
your  cash  book  l—1 That  is  really  my  only  account ; but 
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I keep  an  account  between  pur  children  and  their 
apprentice  fees  when  they  pass  their  examination. 

5588.  I observe,  on  the  debit  side  of  your  account, 
only  a certain  number  of  cheques.  By  whom  are 
those  cheques  drawn? — I fill  up  the  cheques,  which 
must  be  signed  by  two  of  the  Governors  before  they 
can  be  cashed. 

5589.  Is  that  a bank  regulation? — I got  that 
direction  from  the  Local  Governor-,  when  I was  ap- 
pointed, and  I did  not  ask  further  as  to  it. 

5590.  The  cheques  are  not  signed  at  meetings  oi 
the  Board? — They  are  not.  Whenever  I require 
money  for  the  schools  I fill  up  a cheque  for  whatever 
sum  I think  will  meet  the  present  requirements,  and 
send  it  to  the  Treasurer,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  for 
signature,  and  it  is  then  usually  signed  by  Canon  Twigg. 
I have  got  the  Provost  to  sign  cheques  in  the  absence  of 
the  Dean. 

5591.  On  the  money  being  placed  in  your  hands 
you  make  the  necessary  disbursements,  and  vouch 
them  when  you  come  to  audit  the  account  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ?— Yes. 

5592.  The  whole  endowment  is  in  Government 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ii-eland,  and  therefore  you  are 
simply  checking  against  dividends  ?— Just  so. 

5593.  There  is  one  item  to  which  I want  to  call 
your  attention.  You  received  £11  for  one  year’s 
rent  of  a field  from  Canon  Twigg.  What  is  that  ? — 
There,  is  a field  near  Swords,  belonging  to  the  Go- 
vernors, out  of  which  there  is  a net  rent  of  about  £2  a 
year.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

5594.  You  pay  a head-rent  of  £8  2s.  6cl.  to  Col. 
Bunbury.  Is  that  for  the  same  field  ? — It  is. 

5595.  When  was  the  letting  to  Canon  Twigg 
made  ? — About  the  year  1868.  It  was  before  my 
time,  at  all  events. 

5596.  The  abstract  of  the  accounts  for  1869  con- 
tains “ Half-year’s  rent  of  field  from  R.  Gore,  esq., 
£5  10s.”? — Yes ; Mr.  Gore,  who  was  the  Sub-inspector, 
was  the  tenant  for  that  field,  and  on  his  giving  up  the 
possession  Mr.  Twigg  applied  for  it.  The  interest  in 
that  field  has,  however,  lapsed,  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  last  life  in  the  lease  under  which  the  Governors 
held  it.  There  has  been  no  reference  to  it  in  the 
accounts  for  some  time  past. 

5597.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  the  Governors 
power  to  spend  the  capital  fund  of  the  endowment  ? — I 
think  they  have. 

5598.  Could  they  do  so,  if,  for  instance,  they 
wanted  to  build  a new  school-house  ? — I think  they 
have  the  power,  and  that  they  did  seil  out  some  stock 
at  one  time,  but  that  was  considerably  before  my  time. 

5599.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
when  or  how  the  system  arose  of  apprenticing  children 
who  were  not  educated  at  the  school? — That  was 
before  my  time ; but  I think  Canon  Twigg  was  the 
person  who  induced  the  Board  to  open  the  fees  to 
children  that  were  not  attending  the  Borough  schools. 

5600.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  aware  that 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  (1807 
to  1812)  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  Swords  school 
as  261  ? — I was  not  exactly  aware ; but  I think  that 
may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ; at  that  time  all  the 
children,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  were 
attending  those  schools,  as  there  was  no  National  school. 

5601.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  attendance 
at  the  Borough  schools  continued  very  large  for  some 
time  afterwards,  but  eventually  declined  to  a very  in- 
significant number,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  1853  ? — Yes. 

5602.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  know  why 
the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn in  1853  ? — I am  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
matter. 

5603.  The  present  master  of  your  school  is  a Pro- 
testant?—He  is. 

. 5604.  Is  he  anything  else  in  the  parish  ? — We  call 
tc1  the  vestrJ  clei‘k-  He  was  appointed  to  that 
office  since  our  Church  was  disestablished. 


5605.  What  duties  does  he  perform  ? — He  keeps  all  'May  27, 1S79. 

the  accounts  of  the  parish.  _ 

5606.  Is  he  directly  connected  with  the  Church  ? — G Bovce  'v!*. 
He  is. 

5607.  Does  he  get  any  remuneration  for  those 
duties? — £10  10s.  a year. 

5608.  As  schoolmaster  he  gets  £90  a year,  and 
furnished  apartments  ? — Yes.  And  six  tons  of  coal. 

5609.  The  apartments  and  coals  are,  I suppose, 
worth  at  least  £16  a year? — Certainly. 

5610.  What  else  does  he  get? — He  gets  capitation 
fees. 


5611.  Howmuch  do  they  amount  to? — The  amount 
varies ; they  come,  at  a rough  calculation,  to  about  £8 
a year. 

5612.  Where  did  he  come  from? — I think  he  was 
teacher  at  St.  Anne’s  pai-ish  school,  Dublin,  before  he 
came  to  Swords. 

5613.  What  salary  does  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
National  school  get  ? — I do  not  know. 

5614.  Do  you  think  his  place  is  worth  as  much  as 
that  of  your  schoolmaster? — I dare  say  he  makes 
more,  by  reason  of  the  results  fees. 

5615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  the  effect 
of  the  existence  of  the  Swords  endowment,  from  the 
old  days  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  borough,  simply 
to  save  so  much  to  the  National  Board  ? — Of  course, 
that  must  be  so. 

5616.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  Inspector  from 
Trinity  College  states  that  the  education  in  your  school 
is  much  higher  than  that  in  the  National  school? — I think 
that  our  children  at  one  time,  and  especially  when  he 
reported,  showed  a very  large  amount  of  difference. 
I do  not  think  the  education  in  itself  was  very  much 
better,  but  I think  the  children  were  all  of  a better 
class,  and  attended  mire  regularly,  and  wished  to 
work.  When  the  children  from  the  two  schools  came 
together,  you  would . immediately  recognise  the 
difference. 

5617.  Suppose  the  Borough  School  did  not  exist, 
would  the  Protestant  children  go  to  the  National 
school? — Some  few  might,  but  I do  not  think  the 
majority  would  do  so.  I think  they  would  get  up  a 
school  of  their  own. 

5618.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Which  they 
could  put  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — I 
think  they  would  do  that. 

5619.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  any  scheme  could  be  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  children  of  Swords 
could  participate  conjointly  in  the  instruction  to  be 
given  by  means  of  this  endowment  ? — I dare  say  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  recasting  the  rules — the 
inequality  of  the  fees,  for  instance,  might  be  altered — ■ 
but  I do  not  think  so  on  any  other  ground. 

5620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  ask 
you,  in  your  opinion,  as  a gentleman  of  position,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  the 
education  of  either  the  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics 
that  they  should  be  educated  conjointly? — I do  not. 

5621.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  aware  that 
in  4,146  schools  in  Ireland  405,000  Roman  Catholic 
pupils,  and  160,000  Protestant  pupils,  are  at  this 
moment  receiving  the  benefits  of  united  education  ? — 
I was  not  aware  of  it. 

5622.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Nor  are  you 
aware,  that  if  two  or  three  stray  Protestants  happen  to 
be  attending  a large  National  school,  in  a convent  or 
monasteiy,  or  an  equally  small  number  of  Catholics 
attending  a Church  National  school,  all  are  alike  put 
down  and  counted  as  “ receiving  the  benefits  of  united 
education”  ? — I am  not. 

5623.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  not  this  the  case, 
that  the  Protestants  of  Swords  have  the  main  share  of 
this  endowment  ? — They  have. 

5624.  And  they  are  the  minority  of  the  population? 
— They  are. 

5625.  Do  you  yourself  then,  as  a Protestant,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  Swords,  consider  that  to  be  a result  which 
is  altogether  satisfactory  ? — I do  not  think  it  so. 
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5626.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  it  more  equally 
divided  ? — I would. 

5627.  And  it  might  be,  if  the  rules  were  altered  ? — 

I think  it  could.  Of  course,  this  is  only  my  own  sug- 
gestion ; but  I would  distinctly  equalize  the  division  of 
the  fund,  and  make  no  difference  between  the  children 

5628.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Which  fund  do 
you  allude  to  ?- — The  apprentice  fees. 

5629.  Are  you  aware  that  to  give  apprentice  fees 
at  all,  to  children  not  educated  in  the  schools,  is  a 
breach  of  the  charter  1 — Then  we  have  been  breaking 
it  all  through. 

. 5630.  Your  suggestion  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  which  provides — 

“ That  the  surplus  of  the  accruing  interest,  after  paying 
all  expenses  of  maintaining  the  establishment  for  education, 
should  be  applied  in  apprenticing  the  children  educated  in 
said  school  to  useful  trades  and  occupations  ” ? — 

The  Charter  was  for  many  years  accurately  carried 
out,  but  when  the  Roman  Catholic  children  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  Protestants  alone  adhered  to  the 
school,  it  seemed  to  some  of  the  Governors,  if  not  all, 
that  they  ought  to  do  something  for  the  others,  and 
they  opened  up  what  were  called  those  Non-borough 
School  Apprentice  Fees. 

5631.  Do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  I do  not 
thoroughly  approve  of  all  parties  getting  a share  of 
the  endowment,  but  I want  to  point  out  that  altering 
your  rules  will  not  legally  carry  out  your  views.  You 
must  alter  the  charter  ? — Certainly. 

5632.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — They  never  think  of 
the  charter  ? — They  think  a great  deal  of  it.  I do  not 
think  they  would  give  it  up. 

5633.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  money  is  sensibly 
expended — for  instance,  the  £26  a year  for  bread  ? — 
I think  it  is.  The  bread  is  a great  boon,  as  many  of 
the  children  are  very  poor. 

5634.  Are  there  many  who  do  not  get  a proper  meal 
at  home  ? — Some  of  them  do  not. 

■ 5635.  Do  you  give  bread  to  all  the  children? — 
Those  who  live  outside  the  Borough,  but  attend  the 
school,  do  not  get  any. 

.5636.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  aware, 
that  your  charter  directs  that  the  children  educated  in 
the  school 

- “ Shall  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal  meal, 
at  the  school-house,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  from 
their  parents’  residence  to  be  lodged  in  the  school”  ?—  ' 

I am.  I believe  the  frugal  meal  is  one  of  the  primary 
clauses. 

5637.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  these  days  charters 
are  very  easily  altered  ? — I understand  they  are. 

5638.  Do  you  consider  that  the  money  laid  out  in 
•dispensing  bread  is  well  laid  out? — I think  it  is. 

5639.  You  onlygive  it  to  Protestant  children? — Yes. 

5640.  Are  there  not.  Catholic  children  to  whom  it 
would  be  an  equal  benefit  ?- — I am  aware  there  are,-  but 
they  do  not  attend  the  school,  and  they  therefore 
cannot  participate  in  the  bread. 

.5641.  They  do  not  attend,  in  consequence  of  the 
rules? — That  is  what  they  say,  fearing  religious  in- 
struction, I think. 

5642.  Are  you  aware  that. the  charter  does  not  pre- 
scribe that  there  should  be  any  religious  instruction  at 
all?— 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Pardon  me.  The 
children  shall  be  instructed  as  the  trustees 

“ Should  think  would,  most  effectually  tend  to  promote 
the  Christian  religion  and  morality,  good  order,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  health  within  the  said  Borough.” 

Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  Commissioners  of  1854 
were 

“ Of  opinion  that  the  charter  of  incorporation  does  not 
prescribe  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  impose  any  res- 
triction on  the  religion  of  the  teachers.” 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  the  opinion 
of  only  three  Commissioners.  One,  a distinguished 
lawyer,  dissented,  and  pointed  out  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  in  point  of  law,  were 
wrong;  and  another,  the  then  Solicitor-General,  de- 
clined to  sign  the  report. 


5643.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  of  opinion 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  you,  under  your  charter,  to 
give  religious  instruction?— I think  it  is. 

5644.  You  think  that  the  terms  of  the  charter 
would  not  be  fulfilled, unless  the  children  were  educated 
in  religious,  as  well  as  in  secular,  subjects  ? — That  is 
my  belief. 

5645.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  great  diffi. 
culty,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  were  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  endowment,  in  carrying  out  that  idea?— 

I think  there  would  be  difficulties. 

5646.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  borough  of  Swords,  if  all  the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  participate  in  this  endowment,  and  that  religious  in- 
struction were  left  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  ? — If  they 
got  religious  instruction  elsewhere  it  would  be  decidedly 
for  their  benefit  to  get  secular  education. 

5647.  Is  the  scale  of  education  in  the  Borough 
school  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  National 
schools  ? — It  is. 

5648.  Do  you  use  the  National  school-books? — 
Mainly,  but  not  necessarily. 

5649.  Chairman. — Who  selects  the  books?— 
Generally  myself,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governors. 

5650.  Is  there  any  restriction  at  all  on  pupils,  in 
reference  to  the  limits  of  the  borough? — If  living 
within  the  borough  they  can  attend  our  school  if  re- 
commended by  a magistrate,  or  by  a clergyman  of  any 
denomination. 

5651.  You  spoke  of  children  from  outside,  the 
borough  ? — They  can  attend  if  the  local  governor  ap- 
proves of  it ; but  if  they  compete  successfully  for  ap- 
prentice fees,  they  only  obtain  one-half  the  usual  fee. 

5852.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  rule  was 
passed  so  far  back  as  the  17th  of  January,  1849  : 

“ The  superintendent  having  reported  that  many  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swords,  living  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  borough,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  for 
their  children  admission  to  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  education,  without  any  view  to  their  enjoying  fur- 
ther privileges— Ordered  •.  That  this  request  be  granted,” 
Are  there  at  present  children  attending  the  school 
from  outside  the  borough  ? — There  are. 

5653.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  them? — Only  the 
one  I have  mentioned ; that  they  can  obtain  only  half 
the  regular  amount,  if  they  gain  apprentice  fees. 

5654.  To  give  even  that  would  be  a breach  of  the 
charter  ? — So  it  appears. 

5655.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction, in  the  school,  appears  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1855.  The  minutes  of  that  day  record  : — 

“ The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed,  that  the  better  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  charter,  it  be  henceforth  made  a 
rule  of  the  schools,  that  no  child,  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  object,  shall  be  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures  or 
to  hear  them' read.  Ordered:  Thatthesuperintenclent.be 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  absent  members  of  the 
Board,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
portant proposal  of  the  Chancellor.” 

Accordingly  the  minutes  of  10th  October,  1855,  show 
that  a letter  had  been  written,  stating  that — 

“ A.t  the  meeting  of  the  Board  referred  to  above,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  that,  considering  the  present  extra- 
ordinary state  of  the  schools,  and  that  during  the  last  two 
years  they  had  been  used  by  a small  proportion  only  of 
those  inhabitants  of  Swords  for  whom  they  were  founded  ; 
and  considering  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  so  to  ad- 
minister the  trust  as  to  make  the  schools  as  generally  useful 
as  possible  for  educational  purposes  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  ; and  considering  that  it  was  evident  to  the 

Board  the  Roman  Catholics  have  always  objected  to  the 

reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a school-book,  whilst  the  read- 
ing of  them  was  not  enjoined  by  the  charter  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  educational  course ; and  considering  that  it  was 
highly  probable  that  if  the  Board  would  no  longer  insist 
upon'its  being  a necessary  part  of  the  general  education, 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  again  use  the  schools,  lie  pro- 
posed that  it  be  made  a rule  of  the  schools,  that  no  child  be 
forced  to  read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriptures,  whose  PalsB>J| 
or  guardians  may  object.  Ilis  Grace  the  Archbishop  fully 
concurred  in  the  reasoning  and  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor, 
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and  remarked  further  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
charter,  rather  than  his  own  private  notions  of  what  would 
be  the  best  system  of  education.” 

Mr.  Howard  (the  Rector  of  Swox-ds),  it  appears,  ob- 
jected ...  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  -wrote : — 

“ For  half  a century  these  schools  worked  admirably  well, 
under  the  system  now  pursued.  There  has  not  been  the 
pretence  of  a single  instance  of  unfair  dealing,  or  of  any 
objectionable  result.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  to  me  that  those 
who  remonstrate  against  the  schools  do  so  because  they 
have  not  power  over  their  regulations.  This  is  what  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  does  not  contemplate  or  admit.  Were 
the  Board  to  change  the  system  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
acted,  and  allowed  the  parents  to  dictate  as  to  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  Scriptural  instruction,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Homan  Catholic  children  would  at  once  return  to 
the  schools.  My  impression  is  that  they  would  not  do  so  ; 
having  found  by  experience  that  nothing  short  of  full 
control— that  is,  the  passing  of  all  authority  into  the  hands 
of  such  complainants — will  ever  meet  their  wishes.  With 
these  reasons,  I coincide  with  the  incumbent  of  Swords,  and 
think  we  ought  to  hold  on  in  our  usual  course.  I am  con- 
vinced that  change  would  gain  nothing;  and  if,  in  the  teeth 
of  their  own  experience,  the  inhabitants  have  altered  their 
views,  the  Board  cannot  help  it.” 

And  the  Provost  wrote 

“I  perfectly  concur  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  the  decision  that  Swords  school  should  be  so 
modified  that  it  be  made  a rule  of  the  schools  that  no  child 
be  forced  to  read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriptures,  whose 
parents  or  guardians  may  object.” 

Those  letters  having  been  read,  the  Chancellor,  pro- 
posed : — 

“That  it  be  made  a rule  of  the  schools,  That  no  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  compelled  to  be  pre- 
sent at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 


or  guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving-religious. 
instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,, 
in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  schools  afford.  Ordered  ; That  the 
rule,  as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor,  be  made  and  published 
as  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  schools. 

“The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Howard  dissented  from  the1 
decision  of  the  Board,  and  read  the  following  protest,  which 1 
was  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes : — 

“ ‘T  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  remove 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  place  it  now  holds  in  . 
the  system  of  education  in  the  schools  at  Swords,  because 
I conscientiously  object  to  any  system  of  education  which 
would  sanction  the  exclusion  of  any  child  from  reading  the. 
Scriptures  in  school,  and  because,  although  the  charter  ’ 
does  not  expressly  require  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in' 
the  schools  at  Swords,  I conceive  the  Omission  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  time  of  the  grant-  : 
ing  of  the  charter,  the  Legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  : 
existence  of  any  other  than  Scriptural  schools.  Also  because 
during  the  period  to  which  my  own  experience  extends, 
now  about  twenty-nine  years,  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain 
by  inquiry,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  schools,  no' 
objection  has  been  made,  by  the  children  or  their  parents,  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; also  because  I do  not  believe' 
that  removing  the- Scriptures  from  their  place  in  the  schools 
will  tend  to  the  return  of  the  children  who  have  absented' 
themselves,  while  it  will  give  grave  and  just  offence  to  those 
who  have  continued  their  attendance.’  ” 

I believe  the  history  of  the  change  will  show,  that  there’ 
was  no  return  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and,’ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  absenting  of  them- ' 
selves  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  ? — Quite  so. 

5656.  You  have  nineteen  infants  attending  your' 
school  ? — That  is  the  regular  attendance. 

5657.  ITow  many  infants  would  it  accommodate  ? — 
Fifty  or  sixty.  The  infant  school  is  a very  fine  room.- 
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5658.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Rector  of  Swords  ? 
— I am. 

5659.  Can  you  add  anything  to  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Boyce  ? — I think  that  the  idea  of  the  Board, 
when  Sir  Maziere  Brady  was  Lord  Chancellor,  was  to 
assimilate  the  rule,  with  respect  to  religious  instruction, 
with  what  was  then  the  rule  of  the  National  schools. 
The  Chancellor,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  specially  mentioned  that  the  object  was 
to  adopt  the  same  rule,  with  respect  to  religious  in- 
struction, that  had  been  found  popular  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  on  the  10  th  October,  1855,  immedi- 
ately, after  the  passing  of  their  resolution  by  the 
Board,  this  notice  was  published  in  Swords  : — 

“ Notice — ^Swords  Borough  Schools. 

“The  Governors  of  Swords  Schools’ being  anxious,  as  they 
always  were,  that-  the  Schools  should  be  as  generally  useful  as 
possible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  and  that  all  ground 
of  plausible  objection  against  the  present  sy-stem  may  be  re- 
moved, now  publish  as  the.  regulation  of  the  Schools  what 
has  been  found  so  popular  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  namely  : 

“ ‘ That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  compelled 
to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians  object  j-and,  that  tlie  time  for  givino 
religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in- effect;  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  schools  afford.’ 

‘‘The  Governors  have  also  resolved  to  allow  the  children 
of  all  persons  who  have  been,  during  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  time  of  examination,  householders 
within  the  borough,  to  go  in  for  apprentice  fees,  which  are 
now  raised  to  the  amount  of  £20. 

“Hie  Governors  wifi  also  take  means  to  apply  their 
surplus  funds  in  promoting  habits  of  industry,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety  in  the  place. 

“Signed  by  order  of  the  Board,  Wm.  Studdert  Kennedy, 
Superintendent.’ — Dublin,  10 tli  October,  1855.’’ 

5660.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  that  any 
effect  in  bringing  the  school  back,  from  being  a Pro- 
testant to  be  a mixed  school  ? — Since  I became  Yicar  of 
Swords,  in. I860,  we  have  occasionally  had  Roman 
Catholic  children  at  the  schools,  but  they  never  con- 


tinued as  regular  pupils.  They  were  always  removed 
after  a short  time. 

5661.  Chairman.— Was  the  National  schoolin  exist- 
ence at  that  time? — Yes.  Finding  that  the  children 
did  not  return  to  our  schools,  the  Board  thought  that 
by  holding  an  open  examination,  and  by  founding 
certain  apprentice  fees  open  to  all,  they  might  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  and  they  have  been 
doing  so  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

5662.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was; 
that  system  first  commenced?— About  December,  1S63.. 

5663.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do  you  not  perceive 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  rule  of 
the  Borough  School,  with  regard  to  religious  instruction, 
and  the  present  rule  of  the  National  Board?— The 
active  persons  making  the  change  in  our  rules  were' 
two  gentlemen,  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  National  schools,  and  who  took  an  active 
part  in  their  management — one  was  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  the  other  Sir  Maziere  Brady. 

5664.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  were  two 
active  members  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? 
— They  were. 

5665.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  separation  that 
has  taken  place,  in  education,  of  the  Catholic  from  the 
Protestant  children  ? — I believe  that  a great  number  of 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  would  be  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Borough  Schools,  except  for  clerical  re- 
straint. I have  often  heard  people  say  that  they  thought 
it  a great  hardship  that  they  could  not  send  them. 

5666.  Could  any  alteration  be  made,  in  the  rules  of 
the  Swords  Borough  School,  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to 
being  a mixed  school,  and,  if  such  a change  were  made, 
would  it  be  beneficial  to  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  of 
both? — I do  not  think  we  could  ever  make  such  a 
change. 

5667.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic laity  have  any  objection  to  the  school,  or  that  it  is 
simply  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  who  do  object ; but  T know  there  are  a great 
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many  Roman  Catholic  laymen  who  do  not  personally 
object,  and  who  think  that  it  is  a great  hardship  to  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  children. 

5668.  Pressure  was  brought  tobear  upon  them? — Yes. 

5669.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  have  been  ac- 
quainted, I suppose,  with  the  management  of  the  funds 
of  this  endowment  for  some  years  ? — Yes,  for  twenty 
years. 

5670.  In  the  year  1866  the  Board  sold  out  about 
£500  of  their  capital ; what  was  that  for  ? — The  school- 
houses,  which  are  very  large,  and  the  residence  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  had  not  been  painted  for  a long 
time.  We  had  a good  deal  done  to  them  to  make 
them  comfortable,  and,  when  we  came  to  pay  the  bills, 
we  found  they  were  a great  deal  more  than  we  had 
anticipated,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  sell  out 
some  of  our  stock. 

5671.  Did  you  consider  that  the  Governors  had 
power  to  sell  out  their  capital,  for  repairs  or  additions  ? 

The  capital  is  now  very  much  larger  than  it  .was. 

The  original  capital  was  only  £15,000,  and  I think  the 
Governors  regard  the  rest  as  accumulations. 

5672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  that  on 
the  3rd  January,  1866,  you  got  a report  from  Messrs. 
Browne  and  Craig,  in  which  they  recommended  that  a 
ledger  account  should  be  kept,  exhibiting  the  original 
foundation  as  a primary  capital  account,  to  remain  in- 
tact, and  that  the  accumulations,  arising  from  all  sources 
of  revenue,  should  be  carried  to  a new  capital  account. 
There  was  also,  at  that  time,  a direction  to  sell  out  £250 
of  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  part  of  the  accumula- 
tions, and  £250  more  subsequently  ? — We  made  some 
alterations  in  the  front  of  our  building,  and  pulled  down 
an  old  wall,  which  improved  the  appearance  very  much. 

5673.  Have  you  invested  any  money  lately? — No. 

5674.  You  had  a balance  of  £40  more  to  your  credit 
at  the  end  of  that  year  than  at  the  beginning.  Do  you 
measure  your  expenditure  by  your  income? — Yes. 

5675.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  total  amount  of 
your  endowment  is  about  £721  a year.  How  much 
of  that  do  the  Catholic  population  of  Swords  actually 
receive  amongst  themselves  ? — Their  children  receive, 
in  money  prizes,  and  in  apprentice  fees,  fully  £90  a year. 

5676.  That  represents  the  total  benefit  which  the 
Catholic  population  of  Swords  derive  from  this  en- 
dowment ! — Indirectly  they  receive  much  more,  as  the 
school  is  there  if  they  would  attend  it ; but  education- 
ally I think  that  is  all  they  get. 

5677.  How  many  children  would  there  be  room  for 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Swords  Borough  schools  ? — I 
think  we  could  accommodate  300  or  400. 

5678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  building  that  at  one  time  was  the  primary 
school  of  Swords  for  the  whole  population ; but  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  withdrawn,  it  is  now  too  large 
for  the  Protestants? — Yes ; at  one  time  there  were 
nearly  400  children  attending.  The  population,  how- 
ever, was  larger  then  than  it  is  now. 

5679.  Is  it  a building  capable  of  being  divided  into 
two  schools? — We  have  divided  it.  We  have  the 
boys’  school  on  the  ground  story,  and  over  that  a 
large  girls’  school  ; each  of  those  schools  would  accom- 
modate 100  children.  Besides  that,  we  have  an  infant 
school  at  some  distance,  in  a distinct  building. 

5680.  Chairman. — The  boys’  and  girls’  school  are 
in  one  building  ? — They  are. 

5681.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  object  of 
my  question  was  to  ascertain  whether,  if  such  a thing 
were  desirable,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a Roman 
Catholic  master  and  mistress,  and  a Protestant  master 
and  mistress,  there  at  the  same  time  ? — There  has  been 
a large  National  school  built  close  by. 

5682.  Was  that  built  at  the  expense  of  the  National 
Board  ? — I think  it  was  built  chiefly  by  local  subscrip- 
tions, but  the  Board  assisted. 

5683.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  what  year  was  it 
built 1 — About  1854.  The  attendance  at  the  Borough 
schools  has,  from  some  cause,  been  decreasing.  Our 
average  is  now  only  63  ; it  was  66  last  year,  and  was 
84  about  six  years  ago. 


5684.  Had  you  any  Catholic  children  at  that  time  1 
No,  There  were  84  Protestant  children. 

5685.  Do  any  Protestant  children  attend  the  Na- 
tional schools?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not 
one  has  ever  attended  during  the  last  twenty  yearn.  I 
heard,  on  one  occasion,  many  years  ago,  of  a Pro- 
testant threatening  to  send  his  children  there,  because 
he  took  some  offence  with  the  then  clergyman. 

5686.  What  sum  of  money  did  the  Catholics  ex- 
pend on  building  the  school  you  have  mentioned?— I 
should  say  about  £1,000. 

5687.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  National 
Board,  I believe,  sometimes  pay  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense?— I do  not  know. 

5688.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I suppose  if  the  old 
arrangement,  which  existed  in  1807,  had  continued, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  at  all  for  the  Na- 
tional school  ? — No. 

5689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  vice  versa, 
if  you  had  a Protestant  National  school  at  Swords 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a Borough  school?— 
Just  so.  With  respect  to  the  visits  of  the  Governors, 

I may  say  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of  our 
most  active  Governors,  has  several  times  attended  the 
Board,  and  spoken  of  coming  down  ; but  the  Governors 
are  men  who  have  many  calls  upon  their  time. 

5690.  I believe  you  are  an  ex  officio  Governor,  as 
Vicar  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

5691.  Have  you  any  regular  system  of  attending 
the  school,  for  the  purposes  of  superintendence?— I 
used  formerly  to  go  and  examine  the  children  once  a 
week,  but  since  I have  had  Mr.  Boyce  I only  go  occa- 
sionally ; I cannot  say  that  I now  attend  very  regularly. 

5692.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  often  does  the 
deputy  superintendent  attend  ?— He  is  generally  there 
every  day. 

5693.  Have  you  any  other  assistance? — Yes,  a 
curate. 

5694.  Do  you  examine  the  children  as  to  then-  reli- 
gious instruction  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

5695.  By  whom  is  the  daily  religious  instruction 
given? — By  the  schoolmaster. 

5696.  Does  the  deputy  superintendent  examine 
the  children  in  religious  subjects? — Yes. 

5697.  Suppose  you  knew  that  a Catholic  child  was 
attending  the  Swords  school,  would  you  insist  on  his 
withdrawing  at  the  time  fixed  for  religious  instruction? 
— The  school  is  a very  large  one,  and  I have  examined 
when  there  were  Roman  Catholic  children  there.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  school  and  not 
be  receiving  instruction. 

5698.  If  you  were  going  to  instruct  in  religion  at 
Swords  would  you,  first  of  all,  make  inquiries  as  to 
whether  there  were  any  Catholic  children  present?— 
If  I were  giving  religious  instruction,  and  if  any 
parents  or  guardians  had  certified  to  me  that  they  did 
not  wish  their  children  to  be  present  thereat,  I should 
see  that  they  were  removed. 

5699.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  certificate 
you  would  not  make  any  inquiries,  before  giving  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  to  whether  any  of  the  children 
were  not  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  ? — I certainly 
should  not  ask  any  child  to  leave  the  school ; but  it 
does  not  follow  because  I did  not  do  so  that  I should 
insist  on  instructing  them,  because  in  a large  school 
you  may  take  a class  of  children  to  one  part  of  the 
room  and  instinct  them  there. 

5700.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  be  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  a Roman  Catholic  child,  with- 
out knowing  that  you  were  doing  so  ? — It  would  not, 
because  I know  the  parishioners  very  well. 

5701.  Do  you  think  that  the  Catholics  of  Swords  are 
perfectly  assured,  that,  if  they  send  their  children  to 
the  Borough  school,  they  would  not  be  in  the  slightest 
danger  of  having  their  religious  opinions  interfered 
•with  ?-— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer ; 
because  the  very  atmosphere  of  a school  has  a certain 
influence  upon  children,  and,  if  you  send  one  chu 
where  there  are  a number  of  children  of  another  way 
of  thinking,  a certain  degree  of  influence  must  exis , 
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and  it  would  be  very  Lard  to  say  what  impression 
might  be  produced  on  a child’s  mind  ; but  there  has 
never  been  an  instance,  during  the  more  than  fifty  years 
that  the  schools  have  been  established,  of  a single 
case  of  proselytism. 

5702.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  objection  to  the 
schools,  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  ? 
— For  a great  many  years  all  the  children  attending 
were  expected  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

5703.  Do  you  think  that  this  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  school  since  it  was  originally  founded  ? — I think 
that  for  probably  forty  years  after  the  origin  of  the 
endowment  there  was  no  rule  of  the  kind.  Then  the 
deputy  superintendent,  Mr.  Ormsby,  drew  up  extracts 
from  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  thought 
people  were  generally  agreed  about,  and  the  children 
used  to  read  them. 

5704.  Was  that  during  the  time  the  Catholics 
attended  the  school  in  large  numbers  1 — It  was. 

5705.  You  think  that  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving  ? 
— I think  it  was  to  a certain  extent,  at  any  rate — but 
they  left  under  direction,  lately. 

5706.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject  of  the  schools,  in 
the  neighbourhood? — I am  not. 

5707.  Have  any  rumours  of  dissatisfaction  reached 
you  ? — I think  that  the  people  are  very  much  gratified. 

5708.  Do  you  think  that  £90  out  of  an  endowment  of 
.£720  could  be  a gratifying  share  to  the  Catholics? — 
They  withdrew  in  the  year  1853,  and  from  that  until 
1863  they  got  no  benefits  at  all.;  the  alteration  which 
was  then  made  gave  them  a great  deal  more  than 
they  had  before  it. 

5709.  But  before  1853  they  got  considerably  more 
than  the  Protestants  ? — They  did. 

5710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  all  they 
got  before  1853,  in  addition  to  freedom  from  religious 
instruction,  would  be  as  open  to  them  now  as  then, 
except  that  they  object,  as  they  have  a perfect  right 
to  do,  to  the  system  of  education  that  was  prevailing 
before  that  ? — I think  so. 

5711.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Have  not  public  meet- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  been  held,  memorials 
drawn  up,  and  petitions  sent  to  members  of  Parliament, 
with  respect  to  this  endowment? — Yes  ; the  full  Board 
attended  and  held  a visitation  at  Swords  in  March,  1860. 

5712.  Was  that  in  response  to  any  memorial? — It 
was  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  time,  against  whom  several  com- 
plaints were  made.  A public  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Governors, 
which  they  did,  and  they  then  expressed  their  views. 

5713.  What  claims  did  that  deputation  put  for- 
ward?— They  asked  lor  two  things — first,  to  be  re- 
imbursed the  money  expended  upon  the  building  of 
the  National  schools ; and  secondly,  for  a share  of  the 
endowment,  estimated  on  the  proportion  of  Eoman 
Catholics  to  Protestants. 

5714.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — The  result  of 
that  visitation  appears  upon  your  minutes,  thus : — 

“ Ordered— That  the  Board,  according  to  their  charter, 
cannot  comply  witljr«any  of  the  requisitions  submitted  to 
them  at  the  visitation,  except  that  relating  to  the  account 
of  the  Borough  Fund,  in  respect  of  which  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  the  account  of  the  Borough  Compensation 
Fund,  its  amount,  source,  location,  annual  income  and 
distribution,  should  be  duly  vouched  and  audited  in  each 
year;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  should  have  the 
means  of  inspecting  those  accounts,  and  they  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  these,  so  far  as  at  present  they 
may  not  be  accomplished  ” ? 

Sir  Maziere  Brady  was  Lord  Chancellor  at  that  time. 
There  was  another  public  meeting  when  Archbishop 
Trench  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  ; and  another  to  Lord  O’Hagan 
when  he  became  Lord  Chancellor ; and  each  of  them 
brought  the  matter  again  before  the  Board. 

5715.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — The  deputation  in 
1860  asked  for  the  reimbursement  of  their  outlay  on 


the  National  Schools? — Yes; — and  for  an  endowment  of  :ny  27,  1879. 
the  National  schools.  [!ev  Thomaa 

5716.  The  Board  of  the  Swords  Borough  school  xwjggi  MiA. 
has  practically  endowed  the  National  schools.  Does 

not  it  give  £S0  a year? — We  have  appointed  certain 
apprentice  fees. 

5717.  Having  gone  so  far  do  you  think  it  would 
be  against  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  increase  that 
endowment  to  a more  proportionate  share.  You 
would  not  be  violating  your  charter  any  more  by 
giving  £160  to  the  National  school,  than  you  have 
been  doing,  by  giving  £80  ?— I think  not ; but  accord- 
ing to  our  charter  we  are  bound  in  the  first  place  to 
provide  properly  for  children  attending  our  own 
schools  ; and  it  is  nearly  as  expensive  to  educate  63 
children  properly,  as  it  would  be  to  educate  the  whole 
number  in  the  borough. 

5718.  You  admit  that  the  National  school  is 
already  practically  endowed  with  £80  a year? — The 
children  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  inhabitants  get  that. 

5719.  And,  however  willing  you  might  be  to  increase 
that  endowment,  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  so,  be- 
cause your  present  funds  are  swallowed  up  in  edu- 
cating 63  children,  and  in  maintaining  the  staff  and 
buildings? — For  .ten  years  the  average  attendance  has 
not  been  so  low  as  it  is  at  present.  We  have  re- 
quired substantially  all  our  funds. 

5720.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Has  the  popu- 
lation of  Swords  diminished  lately  ? — There  are  a num- 
ber of  families  in  which  the  youngpeople  have  grown  up. 

5721.  Is  it  then  only  a temporary  fluctuation  ? — I 
think  that  is  all. 

5722.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Six  years  ago,  when 
you  had  an  average  attendance  of  84,  you  were  still 
giving  £80  a year? — Yes. 

5723.  The  attendance  having  decreased  by  20,  the  ex- 
pense of  the.  school  ought  to  be  somewhat  diminished  ? 

— V ery  slightly. 

5724.  If  there  be  a still  further  falling  off,  say  ot 
another  20,  there  ought  to  be  a very  considerable 
margin  ? — Only  if  there  are  not  children  enough  left 
to  compete  for  the  apprentice  fees,  which  would  then 
fall  into 'the  hands  of  the  Governors. 

5725.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  do  not 
give  an  apprentice  fee  to  any  child  who  does  not  answer 
fifty  per  cent.  ? — That  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
examiners. 

5726.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Have  you  tried  to  get 
any  information  as  to  how  your  apprentices  turn  out  ? 

— Yes,  we  do  that  as  much  as  we  can;  and  sometimes 
we  get  very  satisfactory  accounts,  but  at  other  times 
not  so. 

5727.  I suppose  that  depends  a great  deal  on  the 
master? — Yes,  and  a good  deal  on  the  lad  himself. 

We  do  not  pay  the  apprentice  fee  in  one  sum,  but 
generally  try  to  keep  a portion  of  it,  to  the  end  of  the 
term  of  apprenticeship.  I think  it  is  a very  im- 
portant thing,  indeed,  to  watch  over  both  the  master 
and  the  apprentice. 

5728.  Who  has  the  selection  of  the  masters  to  whom 
the  boys  are  to  be  apprenticed? — We  consult  the 
parents  in  the  first  instance ; and,  if  they  have  no  par- 
ticular wish  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Boyce  and  myself  look 
about  for  a master. 

5729.  All  reasonable  precautions  are  taken  that 
proper  masters  may  be  found  for  the  boys  ? — Certainly. 

5730.  So  far  as  the  information  you  have  got  goes, 
you  believe  that  the  masters,  as  a rule,  have  been  satis- 
factory?— I do  not  think  that  any  failures  which  may 
have  occurred  were  owing  to  the  masters ; but  our 
term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  majority  of  our  boys 
is  not  very  long,  only  about  three  years. 

5731.  Do  you  think  that  the  most  beneficial  way  of 
using  this  endowment  is  in  the  payment  of  apprentice 
fees  ? — I think  so.  When  first  I was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Swords  the  Governors  used  to  apply  their  surplus  in 
giving  a donation  to  an  agricultural  society,  and  they 
used  also  to  give  prizes  for  tidy  houses,  for  pigs,  and 
for  cattle  ; but,  as  those  prizes  were  specially  reserved 
for  the  people  of  the  borough,  it  often  happened  that  a 
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Maj  27, 1879.  very  inferior  animal  got  a prize.  We  worked  that  system 
Eev  TWmas  ^or  several  years,  until  the  farming  society  ceased. 
TwjgeS  m.a.  5732.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  still 
keep  up  a dispensary  for  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  ? — 
No.  We  used  to  pay  the  doctor  £100  a year,  but  we 
have  lately  reduced  that  to  £25,  which  is  the  salary  of 
the  present  doctor,  and  for  that  he  is  bound  to  attend 


any  poor  persons  whom  Mr.  Boyce  may  recommend 
and  also  any  of  the' .children  belorigingfo  the  school.  ’ 
5733.  Do  you  .stUI  distribute  money  for  coals 
We  do  ‘not  now  keep  a-regular'coM  store,  as  we  used 
formerly  to  Jo,  but  we  collect’  private  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose. 


Rev.  Ralph 


Rev.  Ralph  Sadleir,  d.d.,  examined. 


5734.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  Castleknock? — Yes,  I have  been  so  since  1848. 

5735.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1857  that  the  parochial  school,  which  is 
endowed,  was  founded  in  1720,  by  a former  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  was  entitled  to  an  annual  rentcharge 
of  £9  4s.  7 cl.,  the  grant  of  William  Crosthwaite  ; and 
that  under  the  will  of  William  Tisdall,  proved  in  1831, 
it  was  also  entitled  to  68  acres  of  land  and  to  £630 
New  Three  per  Cents. ; and,  under  the  -will  of  Alice 
Tisdall,  to  a further  sum  of  £80  3s.  5 d.  What  lands 
belong  now  to  the  school? — The  estate  of  Pellets- 
town.  (See  note.) 

5736.  How  do  the  tenants  hold  those  lands  ? — :One 
tenant,  Matthew  Duffy,  has,  as  I understand,  a lease 
for  ever,  and  the  other  is  a yearly  tenant. 

5737.  Your  returns  state  that  Matthew  Duffy  has  a 
lease  for  ever  of  62a.  Or.  20p.  at  a rent  of  £184  12s.  id., 
the  valuation  being  £178  5s.  Have  you  ever  seen 
Duffy’s  lease  ? — No,  T do  not  think  I ever  saw  it. 

5738.  How  do  you  know  that  he  holds  under  a lease 
for  ever  ? — I merely  know  what  I have  been  told. 

5739.  Have  you  no  deeds  or  papers  belonging  to 
the  property  of  the  school? — None  whatever.  The 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  have  some 
deeds  about  it.- 

5740.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  tenant  for  his 
lease  ? — Never. 

5741.  What  would  be  the  present  letting  value  of 
the  property?— I have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

5742.  Your  returns  also  show  that  John  Rathbume 
is  a yearly  tenant  of  11a.  Ir.  37r.  at  a rent  of  £30  a 
year,  the  valuation  of  his  holding  being  £25  15s. 
By  whom  was  the  land  let  to  him  ? — By  me. 

5743.  At  what  date? — In  1853.  The  former 
tenant  paid  a much  higher  rent,  and  used  the  land 
as  a rope-walk;  but  he  found  in  1853  that  the  last  life 
in  his  lease  had  died  in  1843,  and  he  gave  up  the 
lands,  and  then  his  brother,  who  is  the  present  tenant, 
offered  £30  a year,  and  I accepted  it. 

5744.  Did  you  take  any  step  to  ascertain  whether 
£30  a year  was  a fair  letting  price  for  the  land? — I 
put  in  advertisements,  and  received  offers,  of  which 
Rathbume’s  was  the  highest. 

57 45.  Have  you  never  asked  for  any  increase  of  the 
rent,;  notwithstanding  the  great  change  in  the  times 
since  1853  ? — -No,  never. 

5746.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  that  land  still  let 
from  year  to  year  ?^-£Yes. 

5747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  founda- 
tion have  you  for  the  allegation  that  Duffy  has  a lease 
for  ever  ? — I was  given  to  understand  so,  when  I was 
appointed  rector  of  the  parish,  either  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Bequests  or  by  the  solicitor 
who  was  acting  at  the  time. 

5748.  I believe  you  are  yourself  the  only  trustee  of 
• the  endowment  ?— I am ; as  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
property  was  left  in  trust  for  the  Protestant  parish 
school. 

5749.  In  1831  William  Tisdall  left  68  acres  of  land 
and  £630  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  to  the  schools  ? 

' —Yes. 

5750.  Is  that  money  now  forthcoming? — No;  the 
sum  handed  to  me  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests  when  the  whole  matter  was  wound  up  on 
the  28th  July,  1855,  was  £191  11s.  ,8c/.  cash,  and  in 
the  following  October  they  transferred  to  me 
£423  9s.  3 d.  New  Three  per  Cent,  stock.  The  money 
remained  so  invested  for  about  eight  years.  In  1863 


£400  stock  was  sold  out,  in  order  to  repay  me  money 
advanced  for  the  school,  which  I thought  I ought  to  be 
paid.  It  produced  £368  3s.  9 d. 

5751.  In  whose  name  was  the  stock  standing? In 

my  name. 

5752.  How  long  had  the  debt  to  you  been  accru- 
ing ?: — About  eight  years. 

5753.  How  had  the  money  been  spent?— On  the 
current  expenditure  of  the  school.  You  will  find 
every  item  entered  in  my  account  book. 

5754.  Did  you  look  to  Mr.  Tisdall’s  will  to  ascertain 
whether  you  had  any  power  to  sell  out  the  stock  ?— 
I must  have  known  at  the  time  that  I had  the  power 
of  selling  out  the  stock,  as  it  represented  money  which 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Commissioners  to  recoup 
the  charity  for  interest  on  a mortgage  to  Mr.  LeGrange, 
which  I had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  several  years. 

5755.  I find  in  your  accounts  for  the  year  1861 
these  items : — 9th  January,  carriage  of  children, 
£20  ; 6th  April,  carriage  of  children,  £20  ; 5th  July, 
carriage  of  children,  £20 ; and  6th  October,  carriage 
of  children,  £20.  What  are  those  charges  for?— 
£80  a year  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the  children  to 
the  school,  as  the  parish  is  very  large. 

5756.  Do  you  mean  that  you  pay  £80  a year  for 
vehicles  ? — I do.  I have  two  vans  which  go.  to 
different  parts  of  the  parish.  The  union  is  about  six 
times  as  large  as  all  Dublin,  and  few  children  would 
attend  the  school  if  they  were  not  collected  in  this 
way.  Some  of  them  come  five  miles  to  the  school, 
namely,  from  the  further  end  of  Mulhuddert  parish. 

5757.  How  is  the  £80  spent? — On  the  support  ot 
those  two  vans.  Perhaps  I should  mention  that  1 
receive  a great  deal  of  money  in  subscriptions  towards 
the  schools,  and  I consulted  the  subscribers,  who 
wished  that  the  vans  should  be  employed. 

5758.  In  the  accounts  for  1856  this  item  occurs, 
“Dunne,  at  Morgan’s  to  August  1856,  £12.”  Were 
you  paying  for  a child  at  Morgan’s  school  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity  ? — I was.  It  was  done  in  the  case 
of  orphans,  whom  there  Were  no  means  of  supporting 
in  our  own  school. 

5759.  The  first  charge  for  the  carriage  of  children 
which  I find  in  the  accounts  is  on  the  6th  May,  1859, 
for  the  quarter  to  31st  March,  £20? — Yes.  In  my 
book  this  note  appears  before  that  entry  : — 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  having  withdrawn  all 
help  from  Porterstown  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  the 
required  number  in  attendance,  it  was  thought  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  maintain  it,  and  to  get  two  vans  for. Castle- 
knock ; and  as  5s.  a day  is  the  cost  of  a man  and  horse,  AI0 
a quarter  is  a very  low  charge — 3s.  6 d.  a day  each  day  the 
school  is  open.” 

57  60.  Who  owns  the  vans  ? — They  are  the  property 
of  the  school.  Lord  Annaly  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
owned  the  parish  of  Clonsilla  between  them,  and  they 
subscribed  largely,  on  the  condition  that  I got  the 
vans.  It  was  -not  so  much  to  the  school  they  subscribed 
as  to  the  vans. 

5761.  To  what  amount  do  they  subscribe? — Lord 
Annaly  generally  gives  £10  a year. 

5762.  The  accounts  appear  to  show  a balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  schools,  at  the  close  6f  each  year,  until 
1861,  when  the  balance  is  for  the  first  time  turned 
against  the  school . The  accounts  for  that  year  included 
amongst  other  tilings  this  item,  “ Bentley’s  quarter  s 
account,  £25  ’’  —what  is  that  for  ?— For  school  requi- 
site and  his  own  salary.  He  was  the  schoolmaster. 

5763.  Inthesame  account  I find  this  entry,  “ Firs 
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instalment  for  iron  rails,  £40  ” — what  does  that  mean  ? 
—We  were  obliged  to  put  up  some  kind  of  fence  to 
secure  the  school  where  it  was  open  to  the  road. 

5764.  In  the  accounts  for  the  next  year  £80  for 
carriage  of  children  is  again  charged,  and  a considerable 
amount  for  repairs,  and  the  account  for  the  year  closes 
thus  : “£196  11s.  6 d.  due  to  me  and  against  the 
school.  Interest  on  £100  advanced,  £3.”  In  whose 
favour  was  that  credit  ? — I suppose  that  was  to  pay 
for  money  I had  to  pay  for. 

5765.  But  the  credit  you  took  for  yourself  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

5766.  Are  you  aware  that  as  a trustee  you  are 
not  entitled  to  charge  interest  1 — I had  to  pay  it  myself. 

5767.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1863,  you  sold  out 
the  £400  stock,  and  in  the  same  year  you  charge 
interest  on  £200  advanced,  £6.  How  did  it  happen 
that  you  had  to  pay  interest  in  the  year  in  which  you 
sold  stock  ? — I suppose  that  was  before  the  money  to 
clear  off  the  debt  on  the  school  was  realized. 

5768.  Has  there  been  any  further  sum  sold  since? — 
Yes ; in  1865  I had  to  sell  the  remainder. 

5769.  Having  sold  out  the  last  of  the  stock  in  1865 
there  was  at  the  close  of  187S  a balance  against  the 
school  of  £52  12s.  7 d.1 — I think  at  present  I have 
about  £11  in  hand. 

5770.  I find  that  Miss  Alice  Tisdall’s  bequest  is  in 
the  following  words  : — 

“ I leave  to  the  rector  of  Castleknoek,  in  the  county  of 

Dublin, for  the  Protestant  school  of  sail  I par'sh,  i'00 3£  per 

cent.  Government  stock.” 

£10  of  that  stock  it  appears  was  sold  out,  in  1845,  for 
the  building  fund  ? — That  £10  was  sold  out  in  the  time 
of  my  predecessor,  Bishop  Hinds,  and  I sold  out  the 
remainder  when  the  school  required  it.  (See  note.) 

5771.  The  will  of  Mr.  Tisdall,  executed  in  1831, 
does  not  describe  those  lands  of  Pelletstown  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  anyone  for  over.  Have  you  any 
documents  belonging  to  the  trust? — None  whatever, 
except  letters  written  to  me  by  the  solicitors. 

5772.  What  solicitors? — Either  Mr.  MacDonnell, 
who  is  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Be- 
quests, or  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon,  who  were 
agents  for  a mortgagee  who  had  a claim  on  the 
property  for  £1,500  which  had  to  be  paid. 

5773.  Was  that  charge  paid  off  before  Mr.  Tisdall’s 
death  ? — No  ; afterwards. 

5774.  Your  accounts  for  1876  include  the  costs  of  a 
mortgage,  and  in  1877  a sum  of  £4  3s.  is  charged  as 
interest  on  a mortgage,  and  a similar  charge  occurs  in 
1878 ; what  was  that  for? — I purchased  for  the  school, 
from  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  a field 
belonging  to  the  glebe,  which  the  schoolmaster  used  to 
rent  from  me.  I was  advised  that  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  the  purchase  was  to  let  a certain  part  of 
the  purchase  money  remain  out  on  mortgage,  and  I 
have  paid  the  interest  upon  that. 

5775.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Although  the  charity 
was  in  debt  to  you,  you  made  an  additional  purchase  ? 
— Yes  ; it  was  in  debt  to  a very  small  amount  at  that 
time,  as  by  the  sale  of  the  stock  we  had  kept  pretty 
clear,  and  I thought  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  allow  this 
field  to  be  taken  away  from  the  master,  as  it  was  of 
great  benefit  to  him. 

5776.  What  did  the  master  pay  for  that  field?— 
I think  £5  a year. 

577.7.  What  did  you  give  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners for  it? — The  sum  they  demanded  was  £140, 
and  on  paying  them  £35  they  proposed  that  the  re- 
maining £105  might  remain  out  at  £4  4s.  a year 
interest.  The  £5  which  the  schoolmaster  pays  goes  into 
the  school  account,  and  more  than  pays  the  £4  4s.  . 

5778.  What  does  it  cost  to  carry  on  the  school? — 
■Something  about  £200  a year. 

5779.  What  is  the  income  of  the  endowment? — 
At  present  it  is  more  than  equal  to  the  expenditure. 

5780.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  school  property  1— 
About  £210  a year,  net. 

5781.  How  much  of  that  are  you  able  to  apply  to 
the  support  of  the  school  ? — The  entire  of  it. 


5781.  If  the  expenses  are  only  £200  a year,  and  May  27, 1876. 
the  income  of  the  endowment  from  land  alone  is  £210,  Rev  R i|  , 
why  was  it  necessary  to  sell  out  the  stock  ? — Because  Smlleir,  d.d. 
the  expenses  of  the  school  were,  at  that  time,  infinitely 

more  than  they  are  now. 

5782.  Why  ? — We  formerly  paid  larger  salaries,  but 
when  we  found  we  were  spending  beyond  our  income 
we  had  to  reduce  them. 

5783.  What  salary  did  you  formerly  pay  your 
master  ? — £120  a year. 

5784.  What  do  you  pay  him  now  ? — £80  a year. 

5785.  Wliat  other  reductions  did  you  make  ? — That 
Was  the  principal  reduction.  The  former  master  was 
a very  competent  man,  and  when  engaging  a new 
master  I thought  it  a fair  time  to  retrench. 

5786.  Chairman. — Do  you  still  pay  £80  a year 
for  the  vans? — Yes. 

5787.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — How  much  do  the  sub- 
scriptions you  receive  come  to  ? — About  £50  a year. 

5788.  Has  the  school  any  further  sources  of  income 
now  ? — There  are  some  school  fees  charged. 

5789.  Do  you  still  receive  Crosthwaite’s  annuity? 

— Yes  ; that  yields  £9  6s.  8d.  a year-. 

5790.  Is.  that  paid  out  of  an  estate,  or  derived 
from  money  in  funds  ? — It  is  a charge  on  the  estate 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oorbally,  of  Celbridge. 

5791.  There  is  no  prospect,  at  the  present  rate  of 
management,,  of  the  school  getting  into  debt  again  ?— - 
No,  it  cannot,  become  in  debt  again,  and  I am  in  hopes 
of  gradually  increasing  the  teacher’s  payment. 

5792.  You  are  the  sole  manager  of  the  endowment? 

—Yes. 

5793.  Who  has  got  the  title  deeds  of  the  property? 

—The  title  deeds  cannot  be  found.  A gentleman 
wrote  tome,  some  time  ago,  a kind  of  anonymous  letter 
saying  that,  if  I gave  him  a fail-  sum  of  money,  he 
would  produce  the  title  deeds.,  I said  I did  not  know 
anything  about  the  title  deeds.  (See  note.) 

5794.  Suppose  Duffy  choose  not  to  pay  the  rent, 
what  steps  could  you  take  to  compel  him? — Only 
whatever  the  lawyers  told  me  to  do.  That  very  thing 
occurred  some  time  ago. 

5795.  What  did  you  do  then?- — I employed  Mr. 

Byrne,  a valuator,  to  value  the  lands,  which  he  did  at 
£167,  in  December,  1851,  and  Mr.  Gayer,  the  lawyer, 
advised  me  that  I might  accept  that  reduced  rent  for  a 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  and  I did  so  for 
two  years. 

5796.  Was  there  not  a lawsuit  about  this  endow- 
ment ?--There  was  one  carried  on  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests. 

5797.  They  must  be  in  possession  of  the  title  deeds 
of  the  property  ? — I suppose  so. 

579.8  Did  it  never,  occur  to  you  to  make  inquiries  ? — 

I made  inquiries  at  the  time,  but  I could  get  no  docu- 
ments from  anyone  connected  with  the  property.;  but 
a short  time  ago  a gentleman  in  the  parish,  who  had 
heard  me  complaining  of  not  having  the  title  deeds, 
said,  “I  have  an  impression  that  a certain  gentleman, 
who  is  very  badly  off,  knows  something  of  them,  and 
I think  that,  if  you  write  to  him,  he  will  make  a hard 
bargain  for  them.”  I wrote  to;  this  gentleman,  and  he 
wrote  back  that,  if  I sent  a certain  sum  of  money  to  .a 
certain  place,  perhaps  they  might  be  left  there. 

5799.  You  had  the  name  and  address  of  this  gentle- 
man?—Iliad. 

5800.  Had  he  any  right  to  those  deeds  7 — I do 
not  know. 

5801  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  could  have 
proceeded  against  him  to  recover  them  ? — I did  not 
think  that  it  was  my  business  to.  get  into  lawsuits  in 
that  way. 

5802.  It  was  the  business  of  the  trustee  of  the  pro- 
perty to  possess  himself  of  the  title  deeds?— I had 
made  every  inquiry,  and  if  I got  into  a lawsuit  I 
should  pay  the  costs. 

5803.  Not,  if  you  won  it?— That  is  the  question. 

5804.  Would  you  not  be  in  a better  position  with 
the  title  deeds  than  without’ them  ? — I never  found 
any  hitch  at  all  about  them. 

2 0 2 
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May  27, 1879.  5 8 05.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  land  belong- 

Kev.  Ralph  ing  to  the  school  is  let  for  £130  a year  less  than  it 
Sadieir,  d.d.  would  bring  in  the  market? — Yes,  I believe  it  is. 

5806.  Chairman. — Did  you  take  counsel’s  opinion 
as  to  what  you  ought  to  do,  in  reference  to  those  title 
deeds  ? — No,  I did  not. 

5807.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — It  would  be  very  ad- 
visable that  you  should  furnish  us  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  gentleman  you  have  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  the  title  deeds? — I have  not  the  least  idea 
of  it.  {See  note.) 

5808.  Chairman. — You  wrote  to  him? — Yes.  At 
that  time  I must  have  had  his  address,  but  I do  not 
recollect  it  now.  I may,  however,  be  able  to  find  it 
in  some  of  my  books. 

5809.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  long  ago  did 
you  write  to  him — I dare  say  fifteen  years  ago. 

5810.  Who  gave  you  the  information  ? — Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick, who  is,  unfortunately,  dead. 

5811.  Chairman. — What  is  the  actual  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  school  at  present? — There  are  72 
on  the  roll,  but  68  is  about  the  average  number  in 
attendance. 

5812.  Are  the  pupils  entirely  limited  to  the  Pro- 
testants ? — No  one  attends  now  but  Protestants. 

5813.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  it  limited,  by  the 
will,  to  Protestants? — No.  At  one  time  we  had  a 
very  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  attending  it. 
Until  the  priests  established  their  schools,  it  was  the 
only  school  in  the  parish.  {See  note.) 

5814.  Chairman. — Practically,  it  is  attended  by 
Protestant  children  only,  but  there  is  no  restriction  ? 
— We  take  anybody  that  comes.  Lately  a Roman 
Catholic  insisted  on  sending  his  three  children,  saying 
he  did  not  care  for  anybody’s  objection  ; but  ulti- 
mately pressure  was  brought  on  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  them  away. 

5815.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  a Catholic 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  one  within  a 
few  yards,  under  the  National  Board. 

5816.  Chairman.— What  are  your  school  fees? — 
One  penny  a week. 

5817.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  your  school  regu- 
larly inspected  ?— No,  our  school  is  not  in  connexion 
with  any  Board  ; but  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  has 
examined  it  occasionally,  and  reported very  highly  of  it. 

5S18.  Chairman.— In  1857  there  were  37  children 
on  the  roll  ot  this  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  34  ; so  there  has  been  an  increase? — Yes;  con- 
siderable. 

5819.  Lord R.  Churchill. — Howis  the  £80 ayear, 
which  you  pay  your  present  teachers,  divided  ? — The 
master  gets  £50,  and  his  sister  £30.  The  former 
teachers  were  a man  and  his  wife. 

5820.  Are  the  buildings  in  good  repair  ? — In  very 
good  repair. 

5821.  Chairman. — It  is  entirely  a day  school? — It 
is.  At  one  time  we  opened  a night  school,  to  try  and 
induce  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  village 
to  attend,  which  succeeded  for  a while. 

5822.  Do  the  children  bring  their  dinners  with 
them,  or  do  you  give  them  anything  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ? — At  one  time  we  gave  some  of  them  break- 
fast, as  they  came  fasting ; but  we  had  to  give  that  up, 
and  now  they  bring  bread  themselves. 

5823.  The  instruction  given  in  1857  comprised 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
Is  the  course  the  same  now  ?— We  also  teach 
them  the  Latin  grammar,  mathematics,  Euclid, 
algebra,  mensuration,  bookkeeping,  phonetic  short- 
hand, English  history,  drawing,  and  needlework. 

5824.  Have  you  any  special  master  for  teaching 
these  subjects?— Not  now ; we  had  at  one  time. 

5825.  What  rank  of  life  do  the  children  principally 
come  from? — They  are  generally  very  respectable; 
such  as  the  children  of  farmers  or  stewards.  The 
children  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
also  attend  the  school. 


5826.  What  pursuits  in  life  do  the  pupils  generally 
follow,  when  they  leave  the  school? — Many  of  the 
boys  go  into  the  Mount  joy  Barracks  as  draughtsmen 
others  go  as  school  teachers. 

5826.  Do  any  of  them  go  on  to  the  Marlborough 
street  school  ? — Yes. 

5827.  I suppose  there  are  none  of  such  a class 
as  would  go  on  to  the  University  ? — No  ; they  do  not 
remain  long  enough.  W e are  sendiug  up  some  children 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Examination. 

582S.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  assist  in 
looking  after  it,  or  are  you  solely  responsible  ? — I am 
solely  responsible ; but  I constantly  invite  the  gentry 
to  visit  the  school.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
member  for  the  county,  frequently  teaches  in  the 
school.  The  children  are  generally  of  a superior  class 
and  very  well  conducted. 

5829.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— How  long  is  it  since 
you  changed  your  school-master?  — About  twelve 
months. 

5830.  Will  the  lower  salary,  you  now  give,  have  any 
effect  on  the  school  ? — None  whatever.  I hope  to  bp 
able  to  give  the  master  an  addition  this  very  year 
We  give  him  result  fees  besides  his  regular  salary. 

5831.  Was  the  school  in  operation  in  18551- 
Certainly. 

5832.  What  was  its  financial  position  then?— In 
December,  1854,  there  was  due  to  me  £96  16s.  id. 

5833.  How  had  you  been  carrying  on  the  school 
previous  to  1855  ?—  From  1851  I had  been  receiving 
the  rents  of  the  Pelletstown  property. 

5834.  Were  you  receiving  anything  from  the  Com 
missioners  of  Charitable  Bequests? — In  1849,  shortly 
after  my  appointment,  I received  a half  a year’s  interest 
on  Miss  Tisdall’s  bequest  of  £80  3s.  5 d.,  and  I con 
tinued  to  receive  that  regularly,  but  it  was  the  only 
money  I was  receiving  at  the  time.  The  first  money 
Ireceived  from  Pelletstown  was  £183  10s.  5 d.  in  1851 

5835.  Who  was  receiving  that  rent  in  1849?— I 
think  it  was  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  Chant 
able  Bequests.  I have  an  account  which  was  handed 
to  me  by  Guinness  and  Mahon,  who  were  the  agents 
for  the  mortgagee  at  that  time. 

5836.  Was  a man  named  Clarke  the  tenant  ot 
Pelletstown  at  the  time? — I suppose  so;  but  I do 
not  recollect  him  myself. 

5837 . At  that  time  the  school  was  mainly  supported 
by  subscriptions  collected  by  your  curates? — Yes; 
they  disbursed  whatever  sums  they  received,  and  merely 
called  upon  me  to  make  up  any  deficiency'. 

5838.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mortgage  for 
£1,500  on  the  Pelletstown  property  was  paid  off  out 
of  the  residuary  estate  of  Mr.  Tisdall  ? — I believe  so. 

5839.  From  1851  you  received  the  rents  yourself? 

; — Yes;  and  for  some  time  I had  to  pay  six  per  cent, 
interest  upon  the  mortgage. 

5840.  Is  the  system  of  management  by  curates 
going  on  still  ? — No  ; I manage  the  whole  thing  myself 

5841.  What  was  the  master’s  salary  in  1851  ? — It 
was  something  very  small ; but  I do  not  know  exactly 
the  amount.  For  many  years  he  only  got  £13  a 
year,  but  when  I found  we  had  money  in  hand  we  in- 
creased his  salary. 

5842.  Chairman. — In  the  report  of  1857  the 
Commissioners  do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  school. 
They  say : — 

“ Nothing  is  taught  but  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  ; no  mathe- 
matics, mensuration,  or  bookkeeping.” 

With  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  you  have  im- 
proved the  status  of  the  school  ? — The  state  of  things 
which  then  existed  is  entirely  altered,  and  we  have  im- 
proved the  status  of  the  school  very  much.  We  also 
had  to  rebuild  the  school-house. 

5843.  In  what  year  did  you  rebuild  the  school-house  ? 
— Tery  soon  after  the  money  came  in  from  the  Corn- 
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missioned  charitable  Bequests.  The  whole  place 
was  in  a most  dilapidated  state  when  I became 
Rector,  and  a great  deal  of  money  had  to  be  expended 
upon  it.  With  reference  to  our  vans,  I may  mention 
that  Mr.  Cobbe,  of  Newbridge,  told  me  he  kept  vans 
himself,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a school  in  his  parish. 

5844.  Your  vans  go  to  certain  central  places? — Yes, 
they  go  in  two  circles,  one  to  the  east,  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  of  the  school. 

5845.  Do  you  recollect  a tenant  of  the  name  of 
Flanagan  on  the  Pelletstown  estate  ? — Yes. 

5846.  How  did  he  become  tenant  ? — He  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  former  tenant,  tendered  me  the  rent, 
and  I asked  no  questions.  It  did  not  matter  who 
had  the  farm  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent. 

5847.  In  1854  there  was  another  change  of  tenants, 
and  Luke  Duffy  came  in?— Yes ; Patt  Duffy  is  the 
name  of  the  present  tenant.  I suppose  he  is  the  son 
of  Luke. 

5848.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Luke  Duffy 
had  a lease  for  ever  ? — I could  not  possibly  say.  I 
suppose  the  question  was  fully  gone  into  when  the 
original  tenant,  whose  name  I forget,  refused  to  pay 
the  rent. 

5849.  When  was  that?— About  the  time  of  the 
famine.  I had  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  what 
I was  to  do.  The  tenant  said,  “Make  me  a reduction 
and  I will  pay  • but  I will  not,  and  cannot  pay  other- 

5850.  Is  there . any  reference  to  that  in  your 
accounts  ? — There  is  the  expense  incurred  in  consult- 
ing counsel : and  the  advice  I got  was  that  I should 
reduce  the  rent. 

5851.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  opinion  ? — I do 
not  know  that  I have.  (See  note.) 

5852.  You  tneated  the  .£191  you  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  in  1855  as 
income?— I treated  it  as  money  given  to  me  to  spend 
for  the  school. 

5853.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  treat  it  as  part  of 
the  capital  trust  fund  of  the  school  ? — Never. 

5854.  Was  your  former  master  of  a higher  class 
than  the  present  one? — Yes;  he  had  a University 
education,  and  has  been  ordained. 

5855.  The  present  master  has  not  had  a University 
training  ? — He  has  not 

5856.  Was  the  previous  master’s  salary  £120 a year 

from  the  time  he  was  appointed  ?— No,  it  was  gradually 
increased  as  we  could  afford  it,  because  he  took  such 
very  great  pains,  and  the  school  showed  such  very  o-ood 
results.  ® 

5857.  Was  he  a graduate  when  he  was  appointed  ? 

Not  then.  He  went  through  college  while  he  was 
the  master  of  the  .school. 

5858.  How  many  vans  have  you  got? — Two. 

5859.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Why  two  ?— Because 
one  goes  down  to  the  Under  Secretary’s  Lodge  to 
bring  the  children  from  Blackhorse-lane,  and  the  other 
goes  to  Lord  Anally’s  gate. 

5860.  Chairman. — Is  there 'no  school  near  those 
places? — None  except  National  schools. 


5861.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I suppose  it  was  the  May  27,1879 

outlay  on  the  vans  that,  first  of  all,  got  the  school  into  „ rr 
debt  ? — Of  course  it  contributed  towards  it.  SadlWnm. 

5862.  If  you  had  confined  the  school  entirely  to 
Castleknoek  and  the  neighbourhood  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  vans  ? — No,  but  there  would 
have  been  scarcely  any  children  attending  the  school. 

5863.  Chairman. — You  never  thought  of  applying 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  authority  to  sell  out 
the  stock  ? — No  ; I thought  the  whole  money  was  given 
to  me  to  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  In  fact 
no  question  ever  occurred  to  me  at  all  about  it.  It  is 
a thing  that  is  constantly  being  done  with  different 
charities  in  Dublin. 

5864.  Suppose  the  school  got  into  debt  in  the  future, 
would  you  consider  yourself  atliberty  to  sell  the  land? — 

I do  not  know  as  to  the  land.  That  is  a different  thing. 

5865.  Who  supplies  the  horses  for  the  vans  ? — The 
horses  are  mine. 

5S66.  Are  the  vans  yours  also? — No;  they  be- 
long to  the  school. 

5867.  Do  you  hire  out  the  horses  to  the  charity? — 

Yes. 

5868.  At  3s.  6 d.  a day  each  ? — Yes  ; 3s.  6 d.  a day  for 
each  man  and  horse.  I undertook  to  do  so,  because 
we  could  not  get  it  done  at  all  otherwise. 

5869.  What  sort  are  the  horses? — They  are  used  as 
farm  horses  when  they  are  not  doing  anything  else ; 
but  the  school-work  is  never  interfered  with.  If  I 
could  get  a farmer  to  supply  horses  I would  employ 
him ; but  no  farmer  would  do  it,  as  he  would  not. 
allow  his  own  work  to  be  interrupted  for  that. 

5870.  For  how  many  hours  in  the  day  are  the  horses 
employed  at  this  work  ?— They  are  generally  out  for 
at  least  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the: 
afternoon. 

5871.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — If  there  were  not 
those  vans  would  you  keep  the  horses  ? — I would  not. 

I have  not  sufficient  work  for  them  ; but  I could  get 
no  farmer  to  supply  horses  for  the  vans  in  that  way 
without  paying  something  absurd. 

5872.  I suppose  the  £80  a year  pays  for  the  keep  of 
the  horses? — It  does  not  do  anything  like  paying  for 
horses  and  men.  The  men  alone  cost  nearly  that.  I pay 
the  two  men  14s.  a week  each,  which  comes  to  £72  1 6s. 

5873.  Then  you  are  really  giving  the  charity  the 
horses? — I am  anxious  to  do  what  I can  for  the 
school. 

5874.  It  comes  to  this,  that  if  somebody  else  were 
incumbent,  who  was  not  as  generous  as  ^yourself,  the 
schools  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  vans? — They 
could  not  afford  the  same  payment  to  the  teacher. 

5875.  At  present  the  school  funds  are  only  paying 
you  for  the  men? — Well,  they  are  paying  only  £7  4 s. 
a year  for  the  two  horses,  and  neither  horses  nor 
vans  would  be  kept  but  for  the  school. 

5876.  Do  you  recollect  from  what  counsel  you  ob- 
tained the  opinion  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  rent  ? I 

do  not  recollect.  (See  note.) 

[Dr.  Sadleir  subsequently  applied  to  add  an  ex- 
planatory statement.  Vide  Appendix  No.  10.] 


Mr.  Thomas  Gick,  examined. 


5877.  Chairman.— You  are  an  officer  of  the  Clare- 
mont Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb?— I am  the 
Secretary. 

5878.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— 
About  ten  years  and  a half. 

5879.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
institution,  for  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

5880.  Its  endowment  was  returned,  in  1857  as 
consisting  of  £2,166  6s.  lOd.  New  three  per  cent, 
■stock,  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  and 
01  some  other  sums  invested  in  £857  5s.  5 d.  like 
‘stock,  producing  together  rather  more  than  £90  a 
(t  av ; «u  annuity  of  £20  under  the  will  of  Mathew 
neary  Mahon ; and  of  a rent-charge  of  £5  under  the  will 
01  Cordelia  Cary.  How  does  it  stand  now?— None  of 


that  property  has  been  parted  with,  but  the  money 
invested  in  the  funds,  in  addition  to  Barrett’s  fund 
now  consists  of  £7,050  5s.  id.  New  three  per  cent! 
“took.  The  Committee  have,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
vested the  money  in  what  they  call  “ The  Claremont 
Rent  Fund,”  under  rule  No.  15  of  the  institution, 
winch  provides— 

“ I hat  all  legacies  shall  be  placed  in  the  public  funds  in 
t ie  names  of  three  trustees,  until  the  interest  of  the  same 
shall  amount  to  the  annual  rent  payable  for  the  lands  of 
Claremont.” 

That,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  an  endowment, 
because  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  cancel  the  15th 
rule  by  complying  with  the  14th,  which  provides— 


Mr.  Thomas 
Gick. 
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_L  oiation  to  make,  alter,  or  revoke  any  nuia.uuLi.uu  ..... 
Hr.  Thomas  unicss  notice  shall  have  been  given  at  a previous  meeting. 
Gick.  — ., tint  Minimi  rent! — 


iniess  iiuuto  sum  a * 

5881  What  is  the  amount  of  that  annual  vent . 

£203  11s.  4 d.  The  object  was  to  extinguish  the  vent. 

5882.  The  interest  on  the  accumulation  is  no  w sut- 
flcient  to  dear  the  rent  I Yes.  Thetois  aaotoestad 
which  was  tvansferred  to  the  committee  by  Mi.  Do- 
minick M'Causland,  Q.c.,  and  Dr.  Hart  which  we  call 
the  Boyd  fund.  It  amounts  to  £lo3  Us.  W stock 
and  produces  about  £4  10s.  a year  That  fund  is  subject 
to  any  claim  which  may  be  established  m respect  of  it. 

5883.  What  was  the  date  of  that  transfer  ? — It  was 
made  in  1871.  I should  mention  that  two  of  the 
trustees,  in  whose  names  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
are  invested,  are  dead,  and  the  third  was  not  able  to 
act.  A bill  was,  therefore,  -filed  in  Chancery  on  the 
26th  October,  1877,  and  the  whole  scheme  for  the 
management  of  the  institution  will  be  settled  by  that 

C°5884.  Dr.  Curtis.— Who  is  the  surviving,  trustee  ? 
—m.  Frederick  Hogan.  The  others-  were  Mr. 
Maziere  and  Dr.  Ringland.  : 

5885.  Chairman. — Are  there  any- other  endow- 
ments?— None.  ...  . p 

5886.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  with  a view  ot 

Missing  the  rent  to  which  the  Institution  » linblei 
—We  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  we  find  theie  aie 
obstacles  in  the  way.  , _ 

5887.  I suppose  the  Governors  consider  themseh  es 
at  liberty  to  spend  the  interest  of  the  Rent  Fund  smce 
it  has  arrived  at  the  sum  required  ?— Yes. 

5888.  Dr.  Curtis.— Has  notice  been  served  on  the 
bank,  not  to  pay  out  the  trust  funds  to  the  surviving 
trustee?— No  ; but  I have  been  informed  by  the  law 
agent  that  unless  we  obtain  an  order  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  no  sums  will  be  paid. 

5889  Chairman.  That  fund  is  accumulating  still  1 
—Mr  Ho«an  was  lately  better,  and  he  gave  a power 
of  attorney,  to  draw  the  three  yearn  dividends  which 
had  accrued,  to  his  solicitors,  who  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  solicitor  acting  for  the  committee, 
lodged  them  with  the  Treasurer. 

5890.  Dr.  Curtis.— The  names  printed  in  your  re- 
port for  1878as  trustees  are— Very  Rev  H.  H.  Dickin- 
son Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal ; Rev.  Henry  George 
Carroll,  and  John  Norwood,  Esq.,  lt,.d.  ; but  the  last 
named  is  scored  out?— Yes,  another  is  to  be  put  m Ins 
place,  and  the  three  are  to  be  suggested,  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  be  appointed  as  trustees. 

5891.  Chairman. — How  often  does  the  committee 
meet  ?— Regularly  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month,  and  there  are  also  special  meetmgs  whenever 

UC5S92LyAre  the  patrons  or  patronesses  subscribers? — 
Some  of  them  are,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

5893.  What  do  you  receive  from  subscriptions  !— 
The  donations  and  subscriptions  generally  amount  to 
£200  or  £250  a year,  but  the  contributions  irom 
auxiliaries,  which  include  card  collections  and  the  col- 
lections after  public  meetings,  vary  from  £800  to 
£1,000  a year. 

5894.  That  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  your  in- 
come, and  it  depends  chiefly  on  collections  ?— -Exactly. 

5895.  What  is  the  average  total  income? — Some- 

thing over  £2,000  a year,  including  legacies,  which, 
of  course,  vary.  . . . 

5896.  Hitherto  the  legacies  have  gone  into  the 
Claremont  Rent  Fund?— Yes. 

5897.  How  is  the  payment  for  pupils  regulated  l— 
There  are  fifteen  pupils  paid  for  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  different  unions,  the  payments  vary- 
ing from  £10  to  £15  a year.  Then  there  are  seven- 
torn  p.pils  paying  from  £17  to  £20,  of  whom  throe 
are  pA-ite  pupils,  paying  £20.  Wo  have  besides  nine- 
teen  free  pupils. 

5898.  Your  charge  is  not  a fixed  one?—  It  varies 
■ according  to  the  means  of  the  parents.  In  some  cases, 

where  the  parents  are  unable  to  give  anything,  we  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  are  at  times  refused. 


The  Dublin  Boards,  from  whom  the  largest  number 
are  received,  invariably  grant  assistance  in  cases  of 
destitute  deaf  mutes.  , 

5899.  Almost  all  the  paupers  in  my  neighbourhood 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Guardians  often  send 
such  as  are  suitable  to  the  Cabra  institution,  where 
there  is  always  a fixed  charge  to  the  Guardians  of  £15 
a year.  It  is  different  in  the  Claremont  institution  1— 
Yes'  If  the  parents  are  only  able  to  give  £2  a year 
that  is  all  that  is  asked.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  I 
have  mentioned,  the  head  master  has  four  private 
pupils,  whose  parents  are  in  better  circumstances. 
That  makes  a total  of  fifty-five. 

5900.  What  do  the  private  pupils  pay?  — Mr. 
Chidley,  the  head  master,  pays  £10  to  the  committee 
for  each  of  them  towards  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
He  provides  them  with  board,  and  makes  his  own  ar- 
rangements as  to  terms  with  their  parents.  The  total 
income  receivable  from  pupils  at  present  is  £351  12$., 
which  is  a little  under  the  amount  ^received  last  year; 
but,  of  course,  that  is  subjeot  to  variations. 

5901.  Your  accounts  show  this  item,  “Produce  of 

farm,  £177  14s.  Id.”  How  is  that  managed  ?— The 
fields  about  the  institution  are  let  to  two  persons,  who 
pay  £147  a year  in  the -aggregate.  They  .arc  yearly 
tenants.  ■■■■■• 

5902.  Dr.  Curtis. — You  do  not  farm  any  part  oi  it 
yourself  ?—  Only  a very  small  portion, : which  supplies 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

5903.  Chairman.— Do  the  inmates  work  on  the  farm 
themselves?— Sometimes  they  do,  after. school-horns, 
but  never  so  as  to  take  them  away  from  then  studies. 

5904.  Not  enough  to  effect  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  farm  ?— Not  materially. 

5905.  At  what  age  do  the  pupils  usually  come  to 
the  institution? — From  six  to  twelve. 

5906.  Dr.  Curtis.— What  is  the  greatest  age  to 

which  you  keep  them?— They  are  never  kept  beyond 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  • 

5907.  Chairman.— Is  there  anychange  made,  m the 
yearly  charge,  according  to  age  ? — None. 

5908.  Dr.  Curtis. — You  have  both  boys  and  gn-ls 
in  the  school  ? — We  have. 

5909.  Chairman. — Your  accounts  for  last  year  in- 
clude an  item  for  interest  on  deposits  of  £14  3s.  G d. 
What  amount  of  cash  do  you  keep  at  your  banker’s?— 
The  sum  varies  very  much,  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  income  of  the  institution  is  received  between 
October  and  the  end  of  February  ; and,  therefore,  as 
the  money  lies  in  the  bank,  they  give  a certain  deposit 
interest  upon  the  daily  balances. 

5910.  Your  account  of  expenditure  for  last  year 

includes,  “ Repairs,  £66 13s.  8 d.”  How  are  the  repairs 
done  ?— By  workmen,  pursuant  to  an  order  by  the 
committee.  . . . T,  .. . 

5911.  Do  the  committee  obtain  tenders  (— It  tne 
work  be  considerable,  they  do ; but,  if  it  be  only  a sma 
matter,  the  head  master  gets  it  done. 

' 5912.  You  do  not  reside  in  the  institution  your- 

se]f? Mo  ■ I am  very  rarely  at  the  institution  except 

when  required  there.  The  office  is  at  8,  Dawson-stieet- 

5913.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  inspect  the 

institution? — No.  » 

5914.  Your  accounts  show  an  expenditure,  w 
salaries  of  officers  and  servants,  of  £388  8s.  Id.  Wiia 


salaries  ot  officers  ana  servants,  o i u.. 

salaries  are  given  ?— The  headmaster  gets  £2DU  a 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ghuucy 


but  it  must  be  remembered  tnat  ms  wuc,  iuto.  ~ \ - v 
has  the  supervision  of  the  whole  institution,  for  w i c 
there  is  no  salary  given.  The  assistants,  mak  a 
female,  receive  sums  varying  from  £15  to  ‘ 7.  • 

5915.  How  many  assistants  are  there  ?— live. 

5916.  Dr.  Curtis.— Your  bank  book  contains, 

record  of  a lodgment  by  W.  C.  Hogan  and  Son,  in  ^ 
month  of  January  last,  of  £640  8s.  Sd.  _ ‘ 

that  for?— That  sum  was  the  dividends  which  had  ac 
crued  during  the  preceding  three  yearn  on  the  w 
mont  Rent  Fund.  „ . j _ 

5917.  Are  your  dividends  free  o.  mcome-tax  . 
Yes.  Until  lately  the  trustees  received  them,  a ^ 
lodged  them  in  the  bank.  I thought  they  get . 
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free  of  income-tax,  but  I found  that  it  was  not  so,  and 
I had  to  apply  for  a return.  A.  few  years  back  you 
will  see  a return  of  the  income-tax  in  the  receipts. 

5918.  Chairman. — Do  you  get  back  the  income- 
tax  on  all  your  dividends  ? — Mr.  La  Touche  acts  on 
power  of  attorney,  and  I suppose  lie  does  so.  It  does 
not  pass  through  my  hands. 

5919.  What  was  the  cost  of  food  last  year? — For 
the  assistants,  servants,  and  pupils,  it  came  to 
,£518  6s.  Id. 

5920.  Is  there  a medical  man  attached  to  the 
establishment  ? — Yes;  but  he  is  only  paid  a small  fee, 
whenever  he  is  required  to  attend.  We  found  it 
much  more  economical  to  pay  by  fees  than  by  a yearly 
salary. 

5921.  There  is  an  item  in  your  expenditure  for 
conveyance  and  pupils’  excursion,  £4  Os.  Id.  ? — Yes  ; 
we  give  them  an  excursion  once  a year. 

5922.  Pupils’  clothing  cost  £13S  4s.  5 d.  Is  any  of 
that  made  in  the  institution'? — No. 

5923.  I suppose  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
treat  the  pupils  medically  for  the  cure  of  deafness  ? — 
Almost  impossible. 

5924.  How  are  the  masters  and  assistants  chosen  ? — 
By  the  committee. 

5924.  Have  they  to  undergo  any  training?- There 

is  a special  training  required.  In  some  cases  the 
Committee  have  got' youths  about  17  oi-  19,  whom 
they  educate  as  masters  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We 
have  one  at  present. 

5926.  Asa  sort  of  monitor? — Yes;  but.it  takes  a 
long  time  before  a youth  can  become  reallv  useful. 

5927.  Do  your  pupils  ever  become  teachers  in  other 
institutions  ?— One,  Benjamin  Payne,  is  now  principal 
at  Swansea. 


5928.  Have  any  of  your  staff  been  in  similar  in- 
stitutions in  Eugland  ? — None ; with  the  exception  of 
the  headmaster. 

5929.  Dr.  Curtis. — What  generally  becomes  of  the 
boys,  after  they  are  educated  in  the  Institution  ? — They 
are  apprenticed  in  some  cases  to  shoemakers  and, 
printers;  and  the  committee  give  apprentice  fees  varying 
from  £8  to  £10,  but  they  find  very  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  masters  or  mistresses  willing  to  take  them. 

2930.  The  girls  are  apprenticed  to  milliners  ? — Yes  • 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  in 
some  cases  a sewing  machine  is  presented,  in  lieu  of  an 
apprentice  fee,  when  a girl  is  leaving,  to  enable  her  to 
make  her  living  by  it  in  her  own  home. 

5931.  Chairman  —Your  accounts  contain  an  item 
for  “Superannuation allowances, £26  5s.”? — Yes;  there 
are  three  very  old  deaf  mutes,  two  of  whom  were  for- 
merly teachers,  and  the  third  a pupil,  and  the  committee 
gave  that  sum  to  be  distributed  between  them, 

_ 5932.  Farm  expenses  are  put  down  as  £95  10s.  8 d. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  ?— The  land  about  the 
institution  is  18£  acres ; but  those  expenses  only  refer 
to  the  portion  which  is  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution. 

5933.  Do  the  masters  all  live  in  the  institution  ?— 
Thej-  do. 

5934.  It  appears  by  your  minutes  that  a legacy  was 
left  by  the  late  Lady  Headfort  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Dublin.  Has  that  been  received  by  your 
institution  ? — Yes ; I brought  forward  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  money  was  intended  for  our  institu- 
tion.^ Lady  Headfort  was  a subscriber  formally  years, 
which,  with  other  circumstances,  satisfied  the  execu- 
tors that  the  legacy  belonged  to  this  institution,  and 
they  paid  it  over  to  us. 


jV ay  27, 1870. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Gick. 


Mr.  Edward  James 

5935.  Chairman. — i ou  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ?— I am. 

5936.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— 
For  twenty-three  and  a half  years. 

5937.  Did  you  come  in  as  head  master  ? — Yes. 

5938.  Where  were  you  educated?— At  the  London 
Institution,  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

5939.  Were  you  one  of  the  under  masters  there  ? — 
Yes,  for  about  18  years. 

5940.  Are  you  a native  of  England  ? — I am. 

5941.  Have  any  of  your  present  assistants  been 
educated  in  England  ? — No  ; they  have  all  been  trained 
by  myself,  or  rather  in  the  institution,  as  one  was 
trained  before  my  time.  The  system  we  pursue  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  England. 

5942.  How  many  pupils  would  the  institution  ac- 
commodate?— About  100. 

5943.  Is  the  number  of  pupils  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  applications,  or  is  the  fact  of  the  house  not 
being  full  owing  to  any  deficiency  of  funds  1—  We  take 
in  all  that  apply. 

5944.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  ? — We 
teach  reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  and,  of 
course,  a very  good  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

5945.  What  usually  becomes  of  the  pupils  when 
they  leave  the  Institution  ? — They  are  apprenticed  to 
easy  trades,  such  as  shoemakers,  saddlers,  printers, 
and  one  to  lithography. 

5946.  How  do  you  manage  in  selecting  the  masters  ? 
— We  leave  it,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  parents,  to 
look  out  for  masters  in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  and 
if  we  find  those  suggested  are  respectable  and  of  good 
character,  we  give  a fee,  always  payable  in  instalments. 
Our  pupils  have  generally  done  very  well. 

5947.  What  proportion  of  those  who  leave  are  able 
to  earn  their  own  living  ? — Of  all  who  have  left  during 
my  time,  I do  not  know,  of  more  than  one  or  two  who 
are  not  earning  their  own  living. 

5948.  I suppose  there  is  a certain  proportion  that 
cannot  be  taught  anything  useful  ?— There  are  very 
few,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  teach  something  to.  We 


Chidley,  examined. 

very  seldom  reject  any  on  the  score  of  deficiency  of 
intellect. 

5949.  Occasionally,  if  children  are  deficient  in 
intelligence,  you  are  obliged  to  send  them  back  to 
their  parents  or  friends  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

5950.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  instructing 
the  intended  masters  of  apprentices  to  speak  on  their 
fingers  ? — The  boys  generally  instruct  them  themselves. 

5951.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  it  usual  to  admit  pupils  into 
the  institution  except  from  Ireland? — We  admitted 
one  child  whose  father  was  employed  on  board  a 
steamboat,  but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he 
resided  in  England  or  Ireland,  because  he  was  some- 
times in  Holyhead  and  sometimes  in  Kingstown,  and 
so  the  committee  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  admitted  the  child. 

5952.  Since  the  establishment  -of  the  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  there  is  not  the  same.eompetition 
at  elections  as  there  used  to  be? — I should  say  not. 

5953.  Your  minute  book  for  March,  1878,  re- 
cords : — 

“ A meeting  was  summoned  for  this  day  at  three  o’clock. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dickinson  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  members  of  the  committee  present,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  institution,  inspected  the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers,  and  signed  a,  cheque.  The  cheque 
was  also  signed  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Flemvng.” 

How  was  that:  done  ?— The  cheques  require  three  sig-. 
natures,  and  sometimes  in  the  summer  months,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a quorum,  two  members  go 
over  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  sign  a cheque, 
and  it  is  understood  that  they,  having  signed  the 
cheque,  have  been  satisfied  that  the  accounts  are  cor- 
rect ; and  a third  member  will  then  sign  the  cheque, 
and  at  the  following  meeting  the  minute  is  read  and 
confirmed. 

5954.  So  it  would  be,  if  the  former  had  been  a legal 
meeting.  You  will  find  there  was  an  irregularity  in  the 
case  referred  to?— No  institution  could  be  carried  on 
otherwise  for  some  months  in  the  year,  especially  during: 


Mr.  Edward 
James  Chidley 
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May  28,  1879. 


Mr.  Robert  W. 
Shekleton,  Q.c. 


the  vacation.  The  accounts  must  be  paid,  as  the  trades- 
men cannot  wait  for  their  money. 

5955.  The  same  thing  appears  to  have  occurred  on 
August  9th,  1878.  On  the  4tli  September,  1877,  the 
only  member  present  was  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Carroll,  who 
inspected  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  signed  a 
cheque  for  £153  Is.  5 d.  What  would  happen  if  no 
member  of  the  committee  attended  ? — The  accounts 
could  not  be  paid.  We  have  now  a very  good  work- 
ing committee. 

5956.  Chairman. — Your  rules  provide : — 

“ The  association  shall  consist  of  a patron,  a patroness, 
a president,  vice-patrons,  vice-patronesses,  guardians, 
members  for  life,  annual  members,  committee,  three  hono- 
rary secretaries,  a treasurer,  an  auditor,  honorary  and 
corresponding  members  of  committee.  Every  subscriber  of 
10s.,  or  collector  of  XI  yearly,  shall  be  a member.” 

Is  there  any  list  of  members! — Only  a list  of  life 
members,  because  the  other  members  change  every 
year. 


5957.  Practically  the  right  of  voting  is  not  in  use,  as 
there  is  no  competition  for  places? — Exactly.  The 
committee  are  able  to  admit  every  eligible  candidate. 

5958.  Your  expenditure  for  last  year  included  “De- 
putation Secretary’s  salary  and  expenses.”  Does  he 
go  about  and  preach  on  behalf  of  the  institution  ?— 
Yes  ; he  used  to  hold  meetings  ; but  we  have  no  per- 
manent deputation  Secretary  now.  We  had  one  only 
for  about  five  months  last  year. 

5959.  Did  he  go  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
each  year? — He  visited  towns  in  different  directions; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  which 
we  do  not  interfere  with. 

5960.  There  is  a separate  institution  there? — Yes; 
the  Ulster  institution. 

5961.  The  institution,  so  far  as  we  see,  appears  to 
be  well  managed,  and  in  good  order.  Does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  falling  off  in  the  legacies  since  the 
Church  Act  passed  ? — No  ; nothing  considerable. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  28th.] 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28,  1879  : 11  o’Ci-ook,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts. 

Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew 
Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; ancl  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed 
Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Shekleton,  q.c.,  examined. 


5962.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Freemasons’  Orphan  Schools? — Yes.  I desire 
in  the  first  place  to  mention  that  these  schools  do  not, 
strictly  speaking,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Com- 
mission, because  they  have  no  endowment,  properly 
so  called.  They  merely  possess  some  legacies,  which, 
according  to  our  rules,  have  been  funded;  but  we 
have  no  special  endowment  for  keeping  up  the  schools 
themselves.  Having  received  a letter  from  your 
Secretary,  1 attend  here  as  the  representative  of  the 
schools,  but  I have  no  authority  from  the  Governors 
of  the  schools  to  do  so.  The  Boards  of  Governors  of 
the  two  schools  will  meet  in  a few  days,  and,  if  the 
Commissioners  desire,  I shall  apply  to  those  Boards. 
At  present  the  only  authority  the  officers  of  the  schools 
have  for  attending  here  to-day  are  resolutions  passed 
by  sub-committees  of  the  school. 

5963.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  course  you 
are  aware  that  we  have  no  compulsory  powers ; but 
we  are  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  present 
a report  that  would  give  a true  and  full  accorrnt  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  institutions  which  possess  any 
property,  whether  derived  from  public  or  private 
sources  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  both  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Governors  to 
whom  I have  spoken,  I am  anxious  to  give  every  in- 
formation. 

5964.  The  Commissioners  in  1857  returned  only 
the  girls’  school.  Was  there,  at  that  time,  any  school  ■ 
for  boys  in  connexion  with  your  society? — No;  the 
boys’  school  was  only  founded  in  1867. 

5965.  Chairman. — What  endowment  is  there  for 
the  girls’  school? — There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
endowment  whatever;  The  funds  consist  of  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  legacies.  By  the 
rules  of  the  school  any  donation  of  £10  or  upwards, 
is  invested,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the 
donor ; and  all  legacies,  unless  specially  directed  not 
to  be  invested,  are  invested  ; in  order  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  school. 

5966.  I do  not  understand  how  you  make  out  that 
the  school  has  no  endowment  ? — Because  nothing  lias 
been  given  specially  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
school. 

5967.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  I under- 
stand, you  have  no  fund  which  you  are  bound  to  pre- 
serve ? — We  can  apply  all  or  any  of  the  funds  of  the 
school  to  any  purpose  of  the  school  we  think  fit.  We 
are  not  bound  to  preserve  any  portion. 


5968.  Chairman. — Must  you  apply  the  funds  to 
educational  purposes,  or  might  you  r tend  them  in  any 
other  way  ? — They  were  given  for  tne  purpose  of  the 
girls’  school,  and  we  could  only  spend  them  for  that 
purpose. 

5969.  Could  you  spend  anything  except  the  interest 
of  the  funds  you  have  accumulated? — We  can  spend 
the  capital,  if  we  think  fit,  on  anything  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  girls.  We  may  buy  ground 
for  our  school,  as  we  did  the  other  day. 

5970.  Have  there  been  any  special  funds  given  for 
prizes  ? — Yes.  Three. 

5971.  What  were  those  sums?— £100  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  of  Lodge  101,  Athlone,  in 
memory  of  Brother  Ffennell,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Governors  of  the  girls’  school,  on  condition  that  two 
prizes,  one  of  £3,  and  one  of  £2,  should  be  given  every 
year  to  the  best  answerers  in  French  and  English. 
Another  sum  of  £100wasleft  by  the  late  Brother  Astley 
to  provide  annual  prizes  in  the  same  way  for  the  best 
answerers  in  English.  And  a third  prize  fund  of  £100 
was  subscribed  by  the  brethren  of  Boyle  Lodge,  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Nagle,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
applied  in  prizes  lor  general  proficiency  in  school. 
These  sums  are  invested,  and  bear  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  could  not  be  applied  to  any  purpose  except  those 
prizes. 

5972.  The  report  of  a former  Royal  Commission 
stated  that  this  school  had  received  £500,  pai't  of  the 
property  of  Dr.  John  Barrett,  s.f.t.c.d.  ? — Yes.  Dr. 
Barrett  left  a considerable  sum  for  charities.  Our 
school  applied  for,  and  was  granted,  £500,  as  one  of 
the  charity  schools  of  Dublin. 

5973.  in  1857  your  school  was  .reported  to  have 
£463  Government  Stock  derived  from  small  donations 
and  bequests,  and  £1,000  invested  in  building.  Have 
you  that  still  ? — We  have  the  building  still,  and  our 
stock  is  very  largely  increased.  Our  last  report  con- 
tains a list  of  the  various  legacies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

5974.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  -The  sums  so 
mentioned  amount  to  a little  over  £4,000.  Is  any 
of  that  invested  as  capital  ? — The  whole  is  so  invested. 

5975.  Chairman. — How  is  the  institution  managed  ? 
— The  Board  of  Governors  appoint,  from  amongst 
themselves,  three  committees — an  education  committee, 
a finance  committee,  and  an  apprentice  committee  ; 
and  in  addition  there  is  a ladies’  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  wives  or  widows  of  Governors  of  the 
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Institution.  They  look  after  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  school.  As  Deputy  Grand  Master  I am  ex 
officio  chairman  of  all  the  committees  connected  with 
the  schools,  or  with  the  Order;  and  the  honorary 
secretary  is  also,  ex  officio,  a member  of  all  the  com- 
mittees ; but  the  other  members  are  elected  annually. 

5976.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  whom  do  the 
Board  of  Governors  consist? — Of  the  Vice-Patrons, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Life  and  Annual  Governors. 
Vice-Patrons  are  donors  of  £60,  Vice-Presidents  of 
£30,  and  Life  Governors  of  £10.  Every  Freemason 
who  subscribes  £1  annually  is  an  annual  Governor. 

5977.  A great  number  are  entered  in  the  report  as 
official  Governors  1— Yes.  Grand  Lodge  pays  £100 
a year  to  the  school,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  Masters  of  the  Dublin  Lodges  are  ex 
officio  Governors  during  their  term  of  office.  A num- 
ber of  subordinate  lodges  have  also  contributed  out  of 
their  own  funds  to  make  particular  officers  of  their 
lodges,  for  the  time  being,  Governors  of  the  school. 

5978.  How  are  those  officers  appointed  ? — They  are 
elected  by  the  lodges  themselves.  When  I say  lodges 
1 include  the  different  orders — the  Prince  Masons,  the 
Knights  Templar  bodies,  and  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters. 

5979.  Aa-e  all  those,  who  appear  in  the  report  as 
official  Governors,  representatives  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent bodies  or  lodges  1 — They  are. 

59S0.  What  was  the  date  of  the  original  foundation 
of  the  school  ? — 1792.  At  that  time  it  was  in  South 
Richnxond-stfeet.  It  was  moved  from  thence  to  Bur- 
lington-road  about  1850. 

5981.  In  the  report  of  1857  your  premises  are  stated 
to  be  held,  under  the  Right.  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert,  by 
lease  for  150  years  from  1851  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£4.  Is  that  simply  the  ground  rent  ? — Yes. 

5982.  How  were  the  buildings  erected? — By  the 
Masonic  Order.  Originally  the  house  was  much 
smaller  thin  it  is  at  present,  but  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  from  time  to  time.  Within  the  last  three 
years  we  purchased  the  tenant’s  interest  in  an  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  ground,  and  got  a new  lease  from  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

5983.  What  sum  was  expended  on  that  purchase  ? 
— £1,000  was  paid  for.  that  extra  ground,  in  addition  to 
what  had  been  spent  on  the  building. 

5984.  What  sums  have  been  expended  upon  per- 
manent buildings  ? — I could  not  say ; as  until  I became 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  about  ten  years  ago,  I had 
nothing  to  say,  except  as  an  ordinary  Governor,  to  the 
management  of  the  school.  Since  then,  however,  I 
have  taken  a most  active  part  in  it. 

5985.  The  present  value  of  your  invested  stock  is 
stated  in  your  report  to  be  £11,764  13s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

5986.  Of  that  sum  you  derived  £4,000  13s.  10(7. 
from  legacies,  which  leaves  over  £7,700  of  accumula- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5987.  How  long  have  you  been  accumulating  that 
amount? — It  has  been  received  entirely  since  1857  fi'om 
the  payments  made  by  Vice-Patrons,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Life  Governors. 

5988.  In  whose  names  are  the  funds  of  the  school 
invested  ? — In  the  names  of  three  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  Judge 
Townshend,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Westby,  were  originally  the 
trustees.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  I 
was  appointed  a trustee  in  conjunction  with  J udge 
Townshend  and  Dr.  Westby,  and  we  ai-e  the  three 
trustees  at  present. 

5989.  Are  the  bequests  also  invested  in  the  names 
of  those  three  trustees  ? — They  are.  Some  of  the  stocks 
have  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  names  of  the  pre- 
sent trustees. 

5990.  Your  investments,  in  addition  to  Government 
and  Indian  Stock,  consist  of  Preference  and  Debenture 
Stock  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railways? — Yes. 

5991.  You  appear  also  to  have  £1,365  in  Masonic 
Hall  Company’s  Shares.  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
security? — The  Masonic  Hall  Company  built  the  Hall 
in  Molesworth-street,  which  they  have  let,  at  £600  a 


year,  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  capital  of  the  company  :hiy  28, 187». 
was  £10,000,  and  the  interest  on  that  is  £500  a year,  JIr  KobertW 
which  is  paid  out  of  the  £600  received  as  rent.  Sliekleton,  q.c. 

5992.  What  is  the  security  for  the  £600  a year 
rent? — The  income  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  is  over 
£3,000  a year. 

5993.  Is  that  income  derived  from  subscriptions? — 

Yes ; and  from  the  Lodges,  and  payments  from  officers. 

5994.  Of  whom  does  the  company  consist? — Of 
members  who  subscribed  for  the  shares,  which  were  £5 
each.  The  directors  must  have  subscribed  at  least 
£50. 

5995.  Chairman. — Are  all  the  shareholders  Free- 
masons?— Originally  they  were  all  Freemasons,  but 
some  have  died,  and  their  shares  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  representatives. 

5996.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  iucomefrom 
trust  funds,  which,  in  1857,  was  returned  at  £35  4s.  Id., 
appears  to  be  now  £458  7s.  10(7.  ? — Yes.  That  in- 
cludes the  three  prize  funds  of  £5  each. 

5997.  The  total  income  of  the  school  last  year  is  re- 
turned in  your  report  at  £3,780  9s.  10(7.  ? — Yes  ; but 
that  includes  £65  balance  from  1877.  Life  donations 
amounting  to  £527,  and  bequests,  £1,257. 

5998.  Do  the  life  donations  and  bequests  in  sub- 
stance go  to  the  capital  account  ? — They  do,  but  those 
were  not  all  invested.  There  was  only  £604  10s. 
invested  last  year,  as  the  expenses  were  very  heavy. 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  Of  1878  amounted, 
however,  to  £320  18s.  11  d. 

5999.  Who  has  the  control  of  the  expenditure  upon 
the  school? — There  is  a Finance  Committee,  before 
whom  all  the  accounts  are  laid.  They  investigate  the 
items,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  what  cheques 
should  be  drawn.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are 
settled  by  the  Education  Committee. 

6000.  It  appears  that,  in  1857,  the  matron  was  paid 
£42  a year,  with  apartments  and  partial  board,  and  an 
English  master  received  £36  a year.  Those  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  salaries  paid  at  that  time.  What 
teachers  have  you  now  ? — First,  the  matron,  Mrs. 

Richards. 

6001.  Does  she  manage  the  domestic  arrangements  ? 

— Yes,  she  has  the  entire  superintendence  of  the 
school. 

6002.  Has  she  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  ?— 

Only  to  superintend  it. 

6003.  Who  are  the  actual  teachers  ? — Miss  Leech  is 
our  resident  governess.  We  also  have  a pupil  teacher, 

Annie  Copeland,  and  a visiting  governess,  Miss  Lloyd ; 

M.  Duflos  teaches  French,  Miss  Jackson  music,  and 
Miss  Julian  drawing. 

6004.  Salaries,  wages,  &c.,  are  returned  in  your  re- 
port for  last  year  at  £539  17s.  10(7.  That  is  a large 
amount? — It  includes  the  salary  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  the  wages  of  the  domestic  servants,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers’  salaries. 

6005.  What  staff  of  servants  is  kept  ? — I think  there 
are  three  or  four. 

6006.  Who  has  the  superintendence  and  employment 
of  them  ? — The  matron  is  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of,  and  has  the  power  to  hire  and  dismiss,  the 
servants. 

6007.  The  number  of  children  returned  as  in  the 
Institution,  in  1857,  was  20.  In  your  last  report  it  is 
38  ? — Counting  the  pupil  teacher,  who  is  still  virtually 
a pupil,  it  is  39. 

6008.  What  number  are  your  buildings  suitable 
for  ? — I think  not  for  more  than  40 ; but  we  have  had 
44. 

6009.  Your  report  shows  that  10  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school  on  the  1st  January  last  came  from  Ulster, 

13  from  Leinster,  9 from  Munster,  and  6 from  Con- 
naught. How  are  the  children  chosen? — They  are 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  mother-, 
ox1  some  othex-  relative  ox-  friend,  sends  in  a memo- 
rial, stating  the  full  particulars  of  the  case — the 
number  of  children  the  father  left,  how  long  he  was  a . 
subscribing  member  of  his  lodge,  the  income  the  family 
possess,  the  ages  of  the  children,  and  certain  particulars 
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• with  regard  to  their  health.  The  father’s  Grand  Lodge 
t,  certificate  must  also  be  produced,  as  well  as  recommen- 
c.  elation  by  the  officers  of  the  father’s  lodge,  and  a certi- 
ficate from  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  family ; 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the  child’s  parents,  a 
certificate  of  the  age  of  the  child,  and  a certificate  of 
the  death  or  burial  of  the  father,  are  also  required. 

6010.  Is  the  school  exclusively  confined  to  children 
whose  fathers  had  been  Masons  ? — Certainly ; and  the 
children  must  be  orphans  whose  father  is  dead,  but 
not  necessarily  the  mother. 

6011.  One  of  your  rules  provides : — 

“ No.  child  shall  bc’cligible  for  election  who  shall  be 
under  eight  or  over  twelve  years  of  age  upon  the  day  of 
election;  nor  can  any  child  remain  a pupil  in  the  institu- 
tion after  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  permitted  to 
do  so  by  a resolution  of  the  Board  ”? 


THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


6012.  What  becomes  of  the  children  after  the  age 
of  sixteen  ? — W e try,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  ascertain  what 
they  are  fit  for. 

6013.  What  course  do  you  pursue? — Before  each 
election  for  admission  to  the  school,  we  get  as  many 
of  the  candidates  as  possible  to  attend  before  the 
Education  Committee,  where  we  give  them  a prelimin- 
ary examination  in  reading  and  geography,  in  order 
to  report  to  the  Governors  as  to  the  state  of  their  in- 
struction. After  her  election  each  child  is  again  exa- 
mined by  the  committee,  who  decide  the  class  into 
which  she  should  be  put.  We  have  three  classes. 
One  taught  by  Miss  Lloyd,  the  head  governess  : 
another  by  Miss  Leech,  and  the  third  by  Annie  Cope- 
land, the  pupil-teacher.  The  girls  are  promoted  from 
one  class  to  another,  according  to  their  merit.  They 
are  also  examined  as  to  their  capabilities  for  music 
and  drawing,  and,  if  we  find  that  any  child  has  a 
talent  for  either,  we  cultivate  that  talent.  We  further 
have  reports  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  made 
by  each  girl,  and  examinations  are  held  every  year 
by  such  men  as  the  Eev.  Joseph  Galbraith,  r'.T.c.D. ; 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  National  schools ; Mr.  Wilkinson, ’ 
of  the  Kildare-street  schools ; and  others. 

6014.  Do  they  report  on  each  child  1— They  send 
us  the  result  of  their  examinations,  with  the  number  of 
questions  put,  and  the  number  answered  by  each  child. 
We  also  see  the  papers  set,  and  some  of  the  questions 
are  exceedingly  difficult.  Then,  when  the  time  comes 
for  a girl  to  leave  the  school,  if  she  is  to  be  a gover- 
ness we  look  out  for  a . school  abroad,  to  which,  as 
sixteen  is  too  young  an  age  at  which  to  place  a child 
out  as  a governess,  we  can  send  her,  with  the  sanction  of 
her  parent  or  guardians,  to  qualify  her  for  her  profession. 

, \5-  Where  do  you  generally  send  them  to  1— Some 

to  Switzerland,  and  some  to  Eemagen  on  the  Ehine 
6016  Lord  E.  Churchill.— Axe  those  also  Masonic 
schools  ?— No,  they  are  not.  Some  of  our  girls  have 
gone  up  for  the  Trinity  College  examinations,  and 
have  got  certificates.  This  year  two  were  «oin<-  up 
but,  unfortunately,  illness  broke  out  in  the  school. 

6017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— When  the  girls’ 
education  is  finished  do  you  take  any  steps  to  get  them 
situations  ? — We  do  so,  as  far  as  we  can.  If  we  find 
a girl  has  no  capabilities  for  teaching,  we  apprentice 
her  out.  Many  of  them  are  in  millinery  establish- 
ments and  places  of  that  sort.  We  always  exercise  a 
strict  supervision  as  to  the  class  of  house  they  go  to. 

6018.  In  your  last  report  I find  an  item  for  appren- 
tice fees,  £183  14s.  ? —Yes. 

6019.  Was  that  paid  for  girls  who  had  been  in  the 
school? — Yes. 

6020.  There  is  also  an  item  of  £215  12s.  lOd.  for 
outfits— what  does  that  mean?— Each  girl,  when  leav- 
ing the  school,  gets  an  outfit.  The  children,  while  in 
the  school,  are  required  to  wear  a uniform  dress 

6021.  There  is  a charge  of  £33  15s.  6d.  for  travel- 
lmg  expenses.  How  is  that ' incurred  ?— That  was 
chiefly  paid  for  sending  home,  for  their  vacations,, 
children  whose  mothers  were  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense. 

6022.  What  steps  do  you  take,  before  apprenticing 


the  gals,  .to  ascertain  the,  position , of  the  people  von 
send  them  to?— The  Apprentice  Cbmmittee  makes 
very  strict  inquiries.  ... That  committee  .consists  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  ex-officio  members,  entirely  0f 
gentlemen  in  business.  They .'are— hlri  Drury  who 
has  a large  connexion ; Mr.  Crowe,  Mr.  Wliitestone 
Mr.  Woodworth,  and  Mr.  Sibthorpe.  Alderman 
Manning  also  devotes  great  attention  to  that,  subject 

6023.  The  school  having  been  so  many  years  in 
operation,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  back 
over  the  career  in  life  of  a large  number  of  chil- 
dren. As  a rule,  how  have  they  succeeded  ? They 

have  all  turned  out  remarkably  well.  There  has  not 
been  a singleinstance,. since  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  anything  wrong  has  happened  with  regard" 
to  any  of  the  girls.  We  constantly  get  letters  from 
former  pupils,  expressing  themselves  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Many  of  them  hold 
very  high  situations  as  governesses,  both  at  home  and 
on  the  continent.  Some  are  engaged,  in  Eussia,  as 
English  teachers,  and  they  get  from  £80  to  £100  a 
year  as  resident  governesses. 

6024.  Are  all  the  pupils  boarders? — Yes. 

6025.  Is  the  number  of  children  from  each  part  of 
Ireland  regulated  by  the  number  of  Masons  in  the 
different  provinces,  or  by  the  claims  that  appear  on 
the  memorials  ? — So  far  as  the  members  of  the  Order 
can,  they  select  the  most  deserving  cases. 

6026.  Have  you  a large  number  of  electors  through 
the  country  ?— We  have  a very  large  number  both  In 
the  south  and  in  the  north — in  fact,  in  every  part  of 
Ireland. 

6027.  Lord  E.  Churchill.— I suppose  whenever  a 
lodge  has  a candidate  they  do  their  best  to  secure  her 
election  ?— Certainly ; they  make  the  strongest  case 
they  can. 

6028.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Has  the  number 
of  governors  increased  since  1857  ?— Yes  ; it  has  more 
than  trebled. 

6029.  Have  the  children,  as  a body,  been  able, 
after  leaving  the  school,  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  ? 
— They  have. 

6030.  Have  many  of  them  had  relatives  able  to 
support  them  ? — Y ery  few.  Nearly  all  have  been  able 
to  support  themselves. 

6031.  As  the  result  of  the  education  they  receive  in 
the  school? — Yes. 

6032.  What  classes  are  the  pupils  in  the  school 
generally  taken  from?— They  are  rather  above  the 
middle  class.  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  very  well  off. 

6033.  Have  the  girls,  in  every  case,  been  in  reduced 
circumstances  before  being  elected  ? — They  have. 

6034.  Is  there  any  qualification  as  to  poverty?— 
None  whatever.  The  Board,  however,  can  refuse  to 
allow  the  name  of  a child  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates  when  the  relatives  are  well  off,  and  they 
have  done  so— for  instance,  where  a mother  had  a good 
income.  In  one  case,  because  the  mother  had  not 
truly  stated  her  income,  they  postponed  the  election. 

6035.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Candidates  are  obliged 
to  get  a certificate  from  the  father’s  lodge  ?— Yes. 

6036.  I suppose  the  lodge  would  not  give  a certi- 
ficate except  in  a deserving  case?— As  a rule,  they 
do  not. 

6037.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  the  girls  all 
leave  at  sixteen  ? — As  a rule  we  do  not  send  them  away 
at  sixteen.  If  the  Education  Committee  finds  that  a 
girl  is  likely  to  benefit  by  remaining  longer,  they  re- 
commend that  she  should  be  continued,  and  then  she  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  a year,  or.  perhaps  two  years 
longer. 

6038.  What  is  the  average  number  of  vacancies 
each  year,?— rAt  the  election,  which  is  now  pending, 
three  girls  will  be  elected;  and  at  the  close  of  this  year 
there  will  be  at  least  two  more  vacancies.  We  had 
eight  last  year. 

6039.  What  amount  of  competition  is  there  usually 
for  those  places  ?- — We  have  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
sometimes  sixteen  candidates  at  each  election. 
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6040.  j What  proportion  of  the  pupils  get  the 
higher  education  to  fit  them  for  becoming  teachers  ?— 
I should  say  about  three-fourths. 

6041.  You  apprentice  those  who  have  failed  to 
qualify  for  teaching? — Yes. 

6042.  The  ..Report  of  a former  Royal  Commission 
upon  this  restitution  was — 

“ This  is  an  admirable  establishment,  and  in  all  material 
appliances,  decidedly  the  best  with  which  I have  met.  The 
house  (a  new  one)  is  a plain  but  commodious  structure 
pleasantly  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  warmed,'  and  its 
internal  accommodation,  generally,  is  of  a first-rate  charac- 
ter. In  point  of  cleanliness  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
Matron  (Mrs.  Noble)  has  established  a high  degree  of  order 
and  discipline  in  the  house,  and  withal  seems  to  have  won 
the  affections  of  its  inmates.  The  Governors,  and  a Com- 
mittee of  ladies  associated  with  them,'  ekercisc  a careful 
and  constant  superintendence  over  the  working  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  state  of  instruction,  howevef°in  ! 
the  school,  although  not  bad,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
general  excellence  of  the  establishment  in  other  respects.  I 
examined  the  children  in  reading,  grammar,  geography  and 
English  history.  Their  reading  was  tolerable,  but  they  had  a 
very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  grammar  and  geography. 

In  English  history  they  answered  well,  and  their  writing  was 
fair  I would  strongly  urge  oh  the  Governors  the  propriety 
of  affording  a higher  class  of  education  to  some,  if  not  all" 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  The  question  of  improving 
the  character  of  the  education  given  in  this  school  has  I 
was  informed,  already  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Gover- 
nors, but  owing  to  want,  of  funds. its  consideration  has,  for 
the  present,  been  adjourned.’! 

Has  the  education  been  improved  ? — It  is  completely 
changed  in  .every  branch  alluded  to  in  that  report:  I 
should  not  now  be  ashamed  to  put  the  children  in  com- 
petition with  the  cliildren  of  any  oilier  school.  With 
regard  to  writing,  I have  never  seen  better  clone  by  any 
children: 

6043.  The  same  report  continues  : — 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  the  children  are  for  the  most 
part  selected  from  the  respectable  middle  class,  it  does 
occur  to  suggest  that  the  introduction  of  a higher  degree  of 
education  might  in  many  cases  be  attended  with  advantage.” 
That  has  been  adopted  ? — We  have  introduced  French, 
music,  and  drawing*-  and  a much  higher  class  of  Eng- 
lish education. 

6044.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Practically,  you  have 
acted  on  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report  ? 

— "VVe  have. 

6045.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Are  the  chil- 
dren taught  foreign  languages  now  ?— They  all  learn 
French ; but,  if  we  find  a child  has  no  great  taste  for 
it,  we  do  not  keep  her  at  it. 

6046.  How  does  the  expenditure  come  to  bo  so 
high  The  children’s  feeding  is  as  good  as  can  pos- 
sibly be.  I may  mention  that  in  the  expenditure  is 
included  the  cost  of  breakfast  for  the  Governors,  who 
meet  once  a month  at  the  school  and  breakfast  there. 
They  pay  for  their  breakfasts  Is.  each,  but  it  costs 
something  in  excess  of  that.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee meet  twice  a month,  and  they,  too,  pay  for  then- 
own  breakfasts. 

6047.  Lord  Rr  Churchill.— At  what  time  do  they, 
meet?— At  half-past  eight  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Monday  in  each  month,  when  they  breakfast  and  go- 
to work  at -nine,  -The.  ladies’  Committee  do  not 
breddast  there:  - They- go  in  whenever  they  like. 

6048.  What  -do ' they  do-?— They  go  through  the 
school,  see  after  the  internal  arrangements,  examine 
the  clothing,  &e.j  and  direct  - the  matron  to  get  such 
articles  as  are  required. 

6049.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon— There  are  nine 
members  of  your  Education  Committee? — Yes. 

6050.  Have  you  any  quorum?— Strictly  speaking,. 

there  is  no  fixed  quorum-,  but  the  members  were  very  re- 
gular in  their  attendance ; for  instance,  the  Viee-Chan- 
fimntt(SCled  constantly  while  lie  was  living  in  town, 
ouo  1.  How  many  members  usually  attend?— 
c ak  n sPealt iig,  from  three  to  five. 

6052.  How  often  do  the  Board  meet?— Once  a 
month  at  the  school-house. 

^053.  Can  any  Governor  attend  those  meetings? 
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6Q54.  .What  is  the  usual  attendance  of  Governors  .at. 
the  Board  meetings  ? — On  an  average,  over  thirty. 

6055.  Is  the  business  of  the.  school  conducted  at 
those  .meetings  ?— Yes ; the  Governors  meet  at  half- 
past eight  for  breakfast,  and, at  nine  o’clock  they  com- 
mence the  work  of  the  school.  The  reports  from  all  the 
committees  come  before  the  Board,  and  are  confirmed 
or  set  aside. . . 

6056.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do.  any  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  committees,  or  any  of  the  Governors 
examine  the  children?— Yes;  and  at  the.  meeting, 
of  the  Education  Committee  the  first  thing  we  do 
is.  to  have  the  judgments,  awarded  by  the  various 
teachers,  during  the  preceding,  fortnight,  submitted 
to  us,  and,  if  we  find  that  any  girl  lias  not  been 
answering  satisfactorily,  we  reprimand  her,  either  in  , 
the  school-room  before  the  other  children,  or  in 

: private.  In  case  of  any  report  with  regard  to  mis-  , 
conduct,  we  call  in;  the,  girls  complained  of,  and  ad- 
monish them*- 

6057.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your-report 
f°rjf7S  refereuce  is  made  to  a falling  off  in  the  receipts 

. *”3  5s.  11  d.  Has  that  falling  off  been  continuous,  i 
or  is  it  ‘.only  >as  Compared  with  a particularly  good 
year  ?— It- is  only  as  compared  with  1877,-  We  had  ' 

. no  report  of  a falling  -off  before,  » Last  year,  as  every  U 
one-knows,  there  was  great  depression  in- the  commer- 
cial world. 

6058.  - Does  the  depression  extend  to  Masonry  as 
well  to  as  everything  else  ? — Masonry - is  considered, 
to  a certain  extent,  a luxury. 

6059.  Chairman. — Is  the  examination  you  have 
mentioned,  by  persons  selected  from  other  institutions  ' 
such  as  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Board 
ol  National  Education,  merely  for  those  pupils  who 
are  leaving? — We  have  two  examinations  annually 
tor  the  entire  school. 

6060.  Are  prizes  given  to  the  pupils  ?— Yes.  We 

generally  have  a meeting  every  year  at  the  Exhibition 
Jralace,  at-  which  the  prizes,  which  had  been  awarded 
according  to  the:  results  of  the  examinations,  are  <nven 
away.  ° 

6061.  Lord  R.  Churchill— What  do  you  con- 
sider the  cost  of  each  child  in  the  school  to  be  7-Ht  is 
aboiit  £53  a year,  which  includes,  the  servants,  the 
teaching,  and  the  house  rent  and  expenses. 

6062  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Does  it  include  >’ 

also  the  expenses  of  the  girls  in  - Germany  and 
bwitzerland  1—  No.  They  are  in  -addition  to  the  cost  - 
ot  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

6063:  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Havethey  not  greater 
comforts  and  luxuries  in  your  school'  than  they  have” 
afterwards  ? — I do  not  think  they  have.  1 think  the 
gn  ls  who  are  sent  out  as  apprentices,  would  be  as  Weil 
fed,  at  the  places  where  we  send  them  to,  as  they  are 
at  the  school. 

6064.  Do  you  think  the  governesses  are  as  well  off 
as  the  apprentices?—  Certainly.  In  private  families 
1 should  suppose  they  would  be  as  well  fed.  I do  not 
say  they  might  be  as  well  treated. 

; 6065.  Do  you  find  their  first  situations  for  those 

who  go  out  as. governesses  ?— We  try  to  do  so.  Some 
of  them  go  to  schools  iii  England,  where  their  relatives, 
wish  them  to  gp,  as  finishing  schools.  One  or  two  are 
m London.  They  get  certificates  and  situations  in  - 
England. 

6066..  Do  you  npt,  in,  a great  number  of  Cases,  <*et 
situations,  for  them,  y ourselves Tr- We  do  in  a °reat 
number  of. cases.  Our  formpr  assistant  secretary,0 Mr, .. 
Oldham,  who.  was  connepted  .withrthe  schools  for  a 
great  many  years,  takes  a great  interest  in  them  still, 
and  he  and  many  others  look  out  for  situations'  for  the  ' 
girls. 

6067.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Does  the  item 
for  salaries  and  wages  include  anything,  for  a paid  offi- 
cer, for  managing  the  financial  bnsiiiessof  the  school  ? 

— It  includes  the  salary  of  our  assistant  secretary. 

,6068,  What  does  heget.?— £100  a year. 

6069.  Does  he  give  his  whole  time  for  £100  a year  ? 

2 D 2 
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He  is  also  assistant  secretary  of  the  Masonic  Orphan 

Boys’  School,  and  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  two 
institutions. 

6070.  Your  report  states  that  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  institution  increased  last  year  by  £254  3s.  9 d. 
To  what  was  the  increase  attributable  ? — To  the  in- 
creased price  of  provisions  and  other  things. 

6071.  The  billformedicine,  &e.,  lastyear,was£38  9s. 

7 d.  Was  not  the  children’s  health  good  ?— It  was  not. 

6072.  Is  that  a usual  thing  ? — It  is  not. 

6073.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  there  any  epi- 
demic 1 — There  were  a few  cases  of  small-pox  in  the 
school  this  year. 

6074.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  any  ol 
them  severe  ? — They  were  very  mild,  and  the  sufferers 
were  removed  at  once  to  hospital.  Scarlatina,  also 
of  a very  mild  type,  supervened,  but  all  are  quite  well 
now.  Every  year  we  take  a place  in  the  country  for 
the  children. 

6075.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  the  locality— on 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal— a healthy  one  for  your 
school  ? — The  medical  men  say  the  locality  itself  is 
healthy,  but  that  we  have  not  sufficient,  ground,  and 
the  Governors  have  taken  a lease  of  nine  acres  of 
ground,  on  the  Simmons’-court-road,  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  on  which  they  intend  to  build  a new  school- 
house,  and  to  move  the  school  there. 

6076.  Are  they  going  to  sell  the  present  house  ? — 
I suppose  so. 

6077.  Are  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  present 
house  inspected? — Yes.  They  have  all  been  set  to 
rights.  They  had  been  very  good  until  last  year,  but 
things  wear  out.  Our  last  report  contains  an  item  for 
the  improvement  of  the  premises  of  £83  7s. 

6078.  Chairman. — What  tenure  have  you  of  the 
new  piece  oi  ground  you  have  taken  ? — 200  years. 
The  medical  men  advised  us  to  have  a large  play- 
ground for  the  children. 

6079.  You  will  have  to  incur  considerable  expendi- 
' ture  in  building  a school-house  on  it? — Yes  ; because 

the  plans  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Pembroke 
Estate  Office,  and  it  is  supposed  the  expense  will  be 
about  £12,000. 

6080.  You  will  get  something  for  the  old  pre- 
mises?— Yes.  In  addition  to  the  ground  that  was 
attached  to  the  school,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of  1 857, 


Lord  Pembroke.  Are  there  any  legal  difficulties  in  tho 
way  of  your  holding  land  ? — N one  whatever.  The  lease 
is  made  to  three  trustees  for  the  school. 

6089.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  not  an 
incorporated  body  ? — No. 

6090.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  it  appear  in  the 
lease  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  a school  ? — It  does. 

6091.  I suppose  all  the  children  in  your  schools,  both 
boys  and  girls,  are  Protestant  of  one  denomination  or 
another? — They  are. 

6092.  There  is  no  lack  of  Protestant  children 
looking  for  admission? — No.  At  present,  although 
some  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  are 
members  of  the  Order,  stall,  as  a rule,  there  are  not 
many,  and  their  children  would  not  come  into  the  school. 
There  are  some  children  in  the  school  whose  fathers 
were  Roman  Catholic  Masons. 

6093.  On  whose  application  were  they  admitted?— 
On  the  mother’s;  but  they  had  been  baptized  and 
brought  up  as  Protestants. 

6094.  Previous  to  the  father’s  death? — Certainly, 
as  far  as  we  knew. 

6095.  You  make  no  attempt  to  induce  surviving 
Catholic  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  as  Protes- 
tants, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  admission?— 
Certainly  not.  We  never  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  religion  of  the  children.  We  hold 
out  no  offer  whatever  to  a parent  to  alter  the  religion 
of  a child. 

6096.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
Church  institution,  and  the  children  come  in  as  Church 
people  ?— They  are  Protestants. 

6097.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  are  the  denomi- 
nations of  your  pupils  in  the  girls’  school  ?— Church 
of  Ireland,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist. 

6098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — I presume  you 
have  a considerable  proportion  Presbyterians? — Yes, 
from  the  North. 

6099.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  do  you  manage 
about  religious  instruction? — Brother  MacSorley  at- 
tends to  that.  There  has  never  been  any  objection 
made  to  any  of  the  girls  receiving  religious  instruction 
from  him.  Any  children,  who  are  either  Presbyterians 
or  Methodists,  are  not  brought  up  for  confirmation;  but 
only  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

6100.  They  are  all  taught  the  Church  catechism? 


about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  adjoining  was  pur- 
chased since,  and  thrown  into  our  ground. 

6081.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  require  certificates  of 
successful  vaccination  ?— Every  child  must  be  vaccina- 
ted before  she  comes  in.  The  moment  the  small-pox 
made  its  appearance  we  had  every  child  re-vaccinated. 
Our  medical  officers  are  Surgeon  Smyly,  Dr.  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Kidd. 

6082.  Did  you  ever  think  of  putting  your  pupils 
forward  for  clerkships  in  the  Post  Office  and  Savings 
Banks  ? — No. 

6083.  Your  attention  has  never  been  turned  to 
that  ?— No.  Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  better 
classes,  and  the  relatives  of  some  object  to  their 
going  out  as  governesses,  and  of  others  to  their 
going  out  as  apprentices  to  millinery  establishments. 
We  do  not  like  to  place  a child  in  any  situation 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  mother  or  guardian. 

6084.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  female  school  be- 
longing to  the  Freemasons  except  this  one  ? — No.  It  is 
now  the  only  one.  There  was  formerly  another  in 
Cork,  but  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Dublin  one. 

6085.  Then  you  have  no  institution  in  which  a lower 
class  of  education  is  given? — No.  As  a rule,  the 
Masons  are  all  of  the  better  classes.  We  never  let  a 
child  go  out  as  a servant.  They  have  sprang  from  a 
better  class  than  that. 

6086.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  get  any  assist- 
ance from  Masons  outside  Ireland  for  those  schools  ? — 
Some  very  few  Masons  in  England  do  subscribe. 

6087.  Do  any  Continental  or  American  Masons 
-ubscribe  ? — No. 

6088.  You  said  you  were  about  taking  a lease  from 


6101.  Mr.  Wilson. — You  do  not  make  any  attempt 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics? — None  whatever.  Any 
child  brought  forward  may  be  elected,  if  she  is  a fit  and 
deserving  object.  Religion  does  not  enter  into  our  con- 
sideration at  all.  Perhaps  I might  state  here,  as  the  vir- 
tual head  of  the  Order  in  Ireland,  that  Masonry  does 
not  recognise  any  distinction  in  religion  at  all. 

6102.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — But  the  form  you 
teach  is  Protestant  ?— Because  it  so  happens  that  all 
the  pupils  are  Protestant.  No  child  has  come  up,  as 
long  as  I have  been  connected  with  the  school,  who  is 


not  a Protestant. 

6103.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — If  such  a case  did 
occur  as  the  children  of  a Roman  Catholic  Mason  being 
left  destitute,  would  they,  being  Roman  Catholics,  be 
eligible  for  your  school  ? — Certainly. 

6104.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  would  be  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  religion  of  such  children . 

I do  not  know  what  arrangements  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  them,  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  receive  the  religious  instruction,  or  to  attend 
the  Protestant  service.  , 

6105.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— The  object  of  the 
school  would  be  to  preserve  the  child’s  religion  ?— Cer- 
tainly not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 

6106.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  the  voters 
informed  of  the  religious  denomination  to  winch  eacii 
child  belongs  ?— Certainly  not.  Masonry  knows  no 
difference  with,  regard  to  religion. 

6107.  The  qualifications  required  have  reference  to 
the  temporal  condition  of  the  children,  and  to  the  a 
of  the  father  having  been  a Mason? — Yes. 

6108.  And  for  some  time  past,  at  all  events,  you  ha 
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not  had  any  Roman  Catholic  candidates? — We  have 
not. 

6109.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Suppose  the  mother  of 
any  child — say  a Methodist — objected  to  the  child 
being  taught  any  religious  doctrine  by  the  chaplain, 
would  the  Governors  attend  to  that  objection! — No 
child  is  ever  taken  into  the  school  without  the  mother 
being  informed  as  to  what  religious  education  is  given. 

6110.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
very  small  number  of  Roman  Catholics  amongst  the 
Freemasons  ? — At  present  very  small., 

6111.  F ewer  than  formerly  ? — Y es. 

6112.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  make 
any  provision,  out  of  your  general  funds,  or  otherwise, 
to  give  charitable  assistance  to  the  children  of  poor 
Masons?— We  do. 

6113.  Have  you  a large  number  of  applicants  ? — A 
committee  meets  once  a month  to  distribute  charity 
from  a special  charity  fund.  Applications  for  relief 
from  that  fluid  maybe  made  either  by  a distressed 
Mason  himself,  or  by  the  widow  or  children  of  a Mason, 
and,  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case,  an  award  may 
be  made. 

6114.  In  fact,  the  boarding  school  is  the  part  of  the 
charitable  institution  of  the  whole  body,  the  benefit  of 


which  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  higher  class  ? — May  28.  1879. 


6115.  And  the  few  belonging  to  the  lower  class  are  Shckleton  q.c 
assisted? — There  are  very  few  of  the  lower  class 

Masons.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  expense  con- 
nected with  becoming  members  of  the  Order. 

6116.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  the  orphans  of 
Masons,  who  have  been  themselves  subscribers,  getting 
into  the  school  ? — We  have  not  had  many  such  cases. 

As  a rule,  the  children  of  persons  who  have  been  sub- 
scribers have  not  sought  admission. 

6117.  Is  that  because  of  their  not  becoming  poor 
enough  ? — That  may  be  one  reason. 

6118.  Have  you  an  office  for  the  school? — The 
assistant  secretary  has  at  present  a room  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  buildings,  and  by  that  means  he  receives  sub- 
scriptions from  persons  coming  there  to  transact  busi- 
ness. In  future  there  will  be  a charge  of  £25  a year 
for  that.  I may  mention  with  regard  to  the  Presby- 
terians, that  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Morrison,  who  is  a well- 
known  Presbyterian  Minister,  was  formerly,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  Grand  Chaplains  of  the  Order. 

6119.  Among  the  Dublin  Governors  have  you  any 
large  number  of  Presby  terians  ? — Yes,  a great  number, 
both  clergymen  and  laymen  : a good  number  of  Jews 
are  also  subscribers. 


Rev.  John  J.  MacSorley,  m.a..  re-called. 


6120.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  arrange- 
ments are  there  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  in  the  Masonic  Orphan  Girls’  School,  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  do  you  take  to  provide  for  any  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  Dissenters  ? — Before  a Dissenter 
is  taken  into  my  class  the  mother  or  guardian  is  written 
to,  without  whose  consent  the  child  is  not  instructed 
in  any  catechism  or  distinctive  religious  teaching,  or 
brought  to  confirmation. 

6121.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  which  the  parent 
did  object  ? — Yes. 

6122.  Has  any  provision  been  made,  in  a case  of 
that  kind,  for  teaching  by  a clergyman  of  their  own 
particular  denomination? — No.  They  are  permitted 
to  attend  the  Scripture  class,  which  is  not  denomina- 
tional. 

6123.  The  expenses  of  each  child  in  the  Masonic 
school  appear  to  come  to  about  £53  a year,  and  in 
Pleasant’s  Asylum,  of  which  you  are  also  a governor, 
they  come  to  about  £50.  Both  these  sums  are  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  each  child  in  the  Betli- 
esda  Orphanage.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  increased 
expense? — I could  not  give  any  reason,  except  that 
there  is  a desire  to  have  the  girls  well  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  well  taken  care  of. 


6124.  Has  the  teaching  been  as  good  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other  ? — The  teaching  in  the  Masonic  School  and 
Pleasant’s  Asylum  at  present  is  about  the  same. 
Some  teachers  attend  both  schools. 

6125.  Mr.  Wilson. — If  a mother  objects  to  her 
child  being  instructed  by  you  in  religious  matters,  she 
is  left  without  any  religious  instruction? — No.  They 
are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures. 

6126.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a minister  of  their 
own  denomination  in  Dublin  to  instruct  them  ? — It 
might  be  possible ; but  we  have  never  had  so  many  as 
to  render  that  necessary.  In  one  case  a Unitarian  mi- 
nister brought  a child  to  the  school,  and  when  we 
pointed  out  how  we  were  circumstanced,  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  girl  should  receive  instruction  from  us 
rather  than  go  to  a Unitai'ian  meeting-house. 

6 1 27.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — He  was  satisfied 
that  the  education  she  was  likely  to  receive  would  not 
be  injurious  ? — At  all  events  he  was  liberal  enough  to 
permit  us  to  instruct  her. 

6128.  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  the  children 
in  your  school  are  Presbyterians? — Only  a few  from 
the  North.  I think  there  are  at  present  not  more 
than  one  or  two. 


Rev.  John  J. 
MacSorley, 


Mr.  Chaworth  J.  Ferguson,  j.p.,  examined. 


6129.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Masonic  Girls’  School  ? — Yes. 

6130.  How  are  the  elections  of  pupils  arranged  ? — 
Every  half-year  advertisements  are  published  that  an 
election  will  be  held  in  the  following  June  or  Decem- 
ber. Parties  who  desire  to  apply  for  the  admission  of 
children  then  send  in  memorials,  which  must  be  on  a 
prescribed  form,  before  a given  day. 

6131.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Are  those  advertise- 
ments published  in  the  country  papers  as  well  as  in 
the  Dublin  papers  ? — Certainly.  The  memorials  are 
, ^ before  the  Education  Committee,  who  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  the  poverty  or  necessitous  condi- 


tion of  the  children — whether  they  are  suitable 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  or  not.  That 
is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  their  religious  belief. 
The  number  of  candidates  fluctuates  from  twelve  to 
eighteen.  The  election  is  made  by  the  votes  of  the 
Governors,  and  the  most  necessitous  and  deserving 
candidates  are  almost  always  elected. 

6132.  Mr.  Wilson.— If  a Presbyterian  or  a Metho- 
dist minister  wished  to  visit  any  of  the  children, 
would  he  be  permitted  to  do  so  ? — There  is  nothing  in 
our  rules  to  prevent  it,  and  if  an  application  were 
made  to  one  of  the  committees  it  would  be  sanctioned 
at  once. 


Mr.  Chaworth 
J.  Ferguson, 


Mr.  Robert  O’Brien 

6133.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Masonic  Orphan  Boys’  Schools  ? — I am. 

6134.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment? 
Only  four  months ; but  I have  been  a Governor  of 


Furlong,  m.a.,  examined. 

the  school  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I was  a member 
of  the  Education  Committee  for  one  year. 

6135.  When  was  the  school  established  ?—  On  the 
26th  April,  1S67. 


Mr.  Robert 
O’Brien 
Furlong,  u.a. 
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6136.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  school? — It 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  girls’  school. 

6137.  Is  being  a governor  of  one  school  a distinct 
a.  thing  from  being  a governor  of  the  other  ? — Totally. 

6138.  What  is  the  qualification  for  governorship? 
— Annual  governors  pay  £1  a year,  life  governors 
£10,  vice-presidents  £30,  and  vice-patrons  £60. 

6139.  What  is  the  present  income  of  the  school? — 
I have  made  out  an  abstract,  but  I desire  to  say  that 
what  Mr.  Shekleton  stated  about  our  appearing  here 
without  the  authority  of  the  Board  applies  to  the  boys’ 
school  as  well  as  to  the  girls’.  We  attend  here  only  as 
individuals,  to  give  what  information  we  possess.  The 
income  of  the  school  for  the  last  four  years  was,  in 
1875,  £1,195 ; in  1876,  £1,883;  in  1877,  £1,816; 
and  in  1878,  £2,987.  The  large  increase  in  1878  is 
due  to  legacies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £1,200. 

1640.  Lord  It  Churchill. — Do  you  treat  legacies 
as  income,  or  as  capital  ? — -As  a matter  of  fact,  we  treat 
.them  as  capital,  but  they  appear  in  our  accounts  as 
income.  At  present  our  expenditure  is  less  than  our 
income. 

6141.  Chairman. — Like  other  charities,  when  you 
receive  more  subscriptions  than  you  require,  you  in- 
vest the  surplus  1— Yes. 

6142.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  income  of  your 
accumulated  subscriptions  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  school? — No.  Our  fixed  income  is  supplemented 
by  life,  and  annual,  subscriptions. 

6143.  Chairman. — Are  you  at  liberty  to  expend 
your  capital  ? — Yes,  the  funded  capital  is  entirely  .under 
the  control  of  the  Board.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  spending  any  part  thereof. 

6144.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Your  annual  sub- 
scriptions are  rather  falling  off  ?— Last  year  there  was 
a slight  falling  off.  In  1875  the  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £506,  in  1876  to  £725,  in  1877  to  £742, 
and  in  1878  to  £725. 

6145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  this  exclu- 
sively a boarding  school  ? — Exclusively. 

, .6.146,  Have  you  any  school  premises? — At  present 
we  board  the  boys  with  a gentleman  at  Merrion,  but 
we  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  pur- 
chase the  premises,  and  become  the  owners  ourselves. 

. 6147,  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Institution  ? — 
There  was  a meeting  of  Freemasons  held  on  26th  April, 
1867,  at  which  a motion  was  adopted  declaring  that 
such  an  institution  should  be  established,  and  . then 
persons  were  asked  to  give subscriptions. . Ittook  nearly 
two  years  to  collect  money  enough  to  start  upon. 

6148.  You  had  no  premises  at  that  time? — No  ; we 
commenced  by  boarding  out  our  boys  at  the  Incor- 
porated Society’s  School  at  Santry. 

6149.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  there? — At  first 
£25  a year,  for  each  boy. 

6150.  At  that  rate  you  got  part  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Santry  Endowment  ? — I assume  we  did.  The  first 
pupils  on  the  foundation  of  this  school  were  admitted 
to  Santry  on  the  1st  February,  1869,  when  five  pupils 
were  elected. 

6151.  How  long  did  you  continue  sending  the  boys 
to  Santry? — Until  January,  1873. 

6152.  What  was  the  largest  number  you  sent  to 
Santry  ? — I cannot  say  exactly.  In  1870  the  rate  of 
payment  at  Santry  was  increased  from  £25  to  £35, 
and  at  that  time  we  had  ten  boys  there. 

6153.  What  was  done  with,  the  boys  after  you 
removed  them  from  Santry  ?— They  were  sent  to  the 
school  they  are  in  at  present,  Adelaide  Hall,  Merrion, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skeen,  who  receives  about 
forty  boarders,  including  our  boys.  We  paid  him  £40 
per  head  per  annum  for  everything,  including  board, 
education,  and  clothing ; but  that  rate  was  found  to 
be  insufficient,  and  we  advanced  it  first  to  £45,  and 
afterwards  to  £50. 

6154.  Was  the  rest  of  Mr.  Skeen’s  establishment 
a mere  private  school  ? — Yes.  Our  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Skeen  is  to  terminate  on  the  30th  June  next. 

6155.  What  is  to  be  done  then? — We  intend  to 
open  the  school  at  Adelaide  Hall  as  our  own  establish- 


ment, -with  our  own  master.  We  have  engaged  a 
master  and  matron. 

6156.  What  will  become  of  Mr.  Skeen? — He  has 
accepted  a living  in  the  county  Cavan. 

6157.  In  fact,  you  have  purchased  his  interest?— 
We  have  merely  purchased  his  interest  in  the  house 
and  three  and  a half  acres  of  land,  which  is  held  for 
eleven  years,  at  a rent  of  £100  a year. 

6158.  What  number  of  ..boys  is  the,  house  suited 
for  ? — Forty  ; and  we  hope  to  open  school  with  thirty. 

6159.  What  have  your,  numbers  been  up  to  the 
present? — In  1869  we  began  with  five,  in  1870  we 
increased  to  ten,  which  number  was  gradually  raised  • 
in  1876  we  had  twenty-three  ; and  at  present  we  have 
twenty-six. 

6160.  Chairman. — Have  you  more  candidates  than 
you  are  able  to  admit? — Yes.  At  the  last  election 
in  May,  there  were  eighteen  applicants  for  four 
vacancies. 

6161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  they  all 
eligible  ?— All  eligible  and  deserving. 

6162.  The  whole  amount . you  have  received  from 
bequests  has  been£2,070  8s.  6 d.,  whereas  your  invested 
capital  amounts  to  £10,396  15s.  7 d.  Where  have 
you  got  all  that  money  from? — From  donations,  and 
the  excess  of  our  income  over  expenditure. 

6163.  Do  you  mean  donations  from  the  Masonic 
body? — Yes.  Our  rule  is — “Every  donation  of  £10 
and  upwards  shall,  the  donor  so  desiring,  be  invested 
in  the  names  of  the  trustees.” 

8164.  You  have  in  Masonic  Hall  Co’s,  shares  £1,510. 
Are  those  shares  in  the  same  company  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Shekleton  ? — They  are. 

6165.  What  is  the  authority  for  selecting  this  in- 
vestment ? — It  is  specially  authorized  by  our  rules. 

6166.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— In  your  last  account 
I find  under  the  head  of  bequests — “ Rev.  W.  H.  Hig- 
ginbotham on  account,  £932  18s.  M.” — what  does  that 
mean? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Higginbotham  left  a share 
of  the  residue  of  his  property  between  the  two  Masonic 
schools.  Each  school  has  already  received  £932 
18s.  6c?.,  and  we  shall  get  a few, pounds  more,  when  the 
executors  close  their  accounts. 

6167.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  report, 
shows  that  nine  of  the  boys  in  your  school  on  1st 
January  last  were  from  Ulster,  six  from  Leinster, 
six  from  Munster,  and  three  from  Connaught.  Does 
that  distribution  arise  in  any  way  from  your  Gover- 
nors being  unequally  divided  over  the  Island  ? — I be- 
lieve it  arises  entirely  from  the  urgency  of  the  claims. 
Speaking  as  an  individual  Governor,  I do  not  care 
where  boys  come  from.  I always  select  the  most  de- 
serving cases. 

6168.  Do  governors.in  particular  localities,  as  a rule, 
vote  for  candidates  belonging  to  their  own  districts  ? 
— I think  not.  I may  mention  incidentally  that  I 
went  to  Belfast  last  month,  on  a deputation  for  this 
school,  and  our  brethren  there  expressed  themselves 
strongly  opposed  to  that  idea ; they  said  they  did  not 
think  Cork  men  should,  without  further  reason,  vote 
for  a Cork  boy,  or  Belfast  men  for  a Belfast  boy. 

6169.  There  were  nine  pupils  from  Ulster,  out  of 
twenty-four  in  the  school,  on  1st  January  last  ? — That 
is  not  due  to  a preponderance  of  votes  in  the  northern 
province ; in  Belfast  alone  there  are  only  forty-six 
annual  Governors. 

6170.  The  Santry  school,  to  which  you  formerly 
sent  the  boys,  was  principally  a.  commercial  school. 
Is  your  school  commercial  or  . classical  ? — Classical, 
mathematical,  and  general.. . .1  find  by  the  minutes 
that  the  Boai'd  did  not  consider  the  style  of  education 
at  Santry  school  sufficiently  high.  I do  not  myself 
consider  that  the  education  we  are  giving  at  present  is 
sufficient  for  the  class  of  boys  we  have,  and  that  is 
one  of  our  reasons  for  making  the  change. 

6171.  Lord  R Churchill. — They  take  a lower 
class  at  Santry  ? — I think  so. 

6172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
present  course  of  education,  and  how  do  you  manage 
to  provide  for  the  boys  ? — The  education  at  present  is  . 
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general.  There  is  nothing  very  special  about  it.  The 
boys  are  principally  apprenticed,  but  we  have  not 
turned  out  very  many  yet.  We  have  now  engaged  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  London  University0  and 
we  propose  to  give  a thoroughly  sound  commercial 
education  that  would  fit  the  boys  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
Vlc®i  i’f  f°r  business ; but  not  a University  education. 

6173  Lord  K.  Churchill.-WOI  you  not  teach 

classics  ? — I think  not.  unless  the  master  sees  a bov 
particularly  efficient.  J 

6 174  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  any 
system,  like  that  in  the  girls’  school,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  boys  are  suited  more  to  one  class  than 
the  other  f— There  is  an  Education  Committee,  but  it 
meets  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall,  and  so  we  are  not 
brought  personally  into  contact  with  the  boys  At 
Christmas  some  members  of  the  Committee— myself 
amongst  the  number— have  gone  out  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  examined  at  the  school. 

6175.  Your  last  report  says — 

sirs 

mittees  are  received,  and, the  general  business  of  the  insfi 
tution  transacted.”  lue  lnsC1' 

You  do  not  hold  your  meetings  as  regularly  as  in  tb« 
g*'  school  1— Not  heretofore ; the  extern  of  mo, ttHy 
Boor*  has  aaly  recently  been  mtroctaeei  Formerly 
the  affairs  of  the  school  were  managed  entirely  bv  a 
committee  We  now  appoint’ turn  visitors  every 
month,  whose  duty  it  is -to  inspect  the  school,  and  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  You  must 
remember  that,  at  present,  the  school  is  not  our  own 

• 7 r.  ?r°p0Sed  t0  have  & ^lar  system  of 

visitation  ? — It  is.  J 

6177.  How  do  you  intend  to  carry  out  the  domestic 
arrangements  ?— The  wife  of  the  head  master  will  act 
as  matron,  and  will  have  the  control  of  the  domes- 
tic arrangements.  The  head  master  himself  will  have 
supreme  control  of  the  education.  He  is  a first-class 
man,  and  has  got  very  good  testimonials.  We  selected 
him  out  of  seventy-three  candidates 

6178.  LornE. CHIiimt— -Whiii  salary  are  you  to 

“"7  ofMr-  ““I  Mm.  Sparke. 
fiiva  £r°°  £ear’  Wlth  aPart™ents  and  rations. 

6L9.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Wliat  are  the 

ImTZ  ^ It  eXpendik,re  of  the  establisliment 
—wdl  it  be  under  the  control  of  the  master  or  of  the 

of  m »d 

6180  What  has  become  of  those  boys  who  have 
SffoS  fTli  edUCfi0f  at  your  school?— Some 
X, left ™ he  mecl-Cal,  Prefession.  The  last  boy 
fiVai  ~ ™ apprenticed  to  a doctor.  ■ /: 

shown  a wS  ^°U  d°ne  anyt,linS  for  boys  who  have 
the  case  if  fii!enCy  T7  particular  branch  ?— In 

ft  “i”1  J>-=-  su 

01  oq  m , es>  sons  °f  deceased  Masons, 
the  chili,.*  !S,th®  number  of  the  body  from  whom 

5!oo“?3,®1‘tle  d™’-1 

-N  “?  S#*  *"»“  “ <£  school  1 

f- ,*„  «»  soosof  Irishmen 
a number  of  ?ol°rees  Yes, ; because  we  have 
holdms  "rr“te 

-The  BriSfT  C°“®“d  *°  the  Eri“  possessions  1 

*^&rnmsr***~*>  ** 


destitute,  his  sc 
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is  would  be  eligible  ? — Yes ; we  have  at 

-----boy  from  Australia,  and  another  from 

America,  A number  of  regiments  in  the  army,  too, 
hold  warrants  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  and 
the  children  of  Masons  belonging  to  these  Regimental 
Lodges  would  be  eligible. 

• 618^'0Saf  tbat  number  increased  or  diminished 
since  1857  ?— It  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

em  What  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  annual 
cost  of  keeping  each  boy?— I estimate  it  roughly  at  £60, 
of  which  about  £52  is  for  board,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion, and  expenses  of  the  school,  and  the  residue  for 
the  expenses  of  management,  salary  of  assistant  secre- 
r£ar  ° ■ ®xpe?s®si  1 llave  been  informed  that 
m the  Masonic  Boys'  School  in  London,  where  they 
h IeJ}°Th0JS’  tbe  cost  is  on]y  M5  Per  bead. 
cwv°'  ^ Churchill.  — What  would  the 
clothing  cost?— The  expenditure  for  clothing,  while 
°U1mboT  rVere  ai  SantlV  school,  was  £7  a year  each. 

hi  Jl.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Does  the  £45 
which  you  say  is  the  cost  per  head  at  the  Masonic 
, , “ L°ndon,  include  any  allowance  for  house 
rent  l— No.  I believe  they  have  the  house  for  nothing, 
while  we  have  to  pay  £100  a year  for  our  house. 

0192.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do  you  think  that 
tne  boys  in  your  school  are  kept  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  boys  in  the  Royal  schools?— At  present  I 
do  not  think  they  are  kept  so  well. 

6193  In  what  respect  do  they  differ?— The  boys 
as  lf  tlley  "’ere  so  wen  clothed.  * 

01 J4  Do  they  get  the  same  comforts  in  the  way  of 
food  and  accommodation  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  at 
present,  but  I hope  they  will. 

6195.  Does  your  estimate  of  £60  a year  include 
00  f fr1'  f°r  th°  b°use?— It  includes 

of  a,i‘  “d  «™y 

Hew'  Jmf  salal7  bas  the  assistant  secretary?  — 
51a8  fV,°0A  rar  a t°gcther-£70  from  the  boys’ 
scbo°1  and  £10°  from  the  girls’  school.  7 

01 J7  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  upper  middle- 
the“tn^^MIanf’  ,Whe- ° comfortable  farmers 
fi  l ql  r.  ?-TMei'elv  by  visiting  some  of  them. 
so,tofi®°rU“r  WhetheV  the  b°3’s  go*  the  same 
naid  f N 1 wl ,educatl°n  "here  only  £40  a-year  is 
b I108®  Sch°0ls  are  generally  endowed. 

Oxfovff  llm0W  °f  a veiy  ,larPc  private  sch°o1  close  to 
Uxtord,  built  as  a speculation,  where  only  £40  is 

Chfil|nn  ^wT1!  ?arents  PaL  for  the  clothing  there. 

iug  of  your  boys  ?-Wet^ 

L°ED  Justics  FitzGibbon— What  are  the 
othei  figui-es  of  your  estimate  ?— Clothing,  £200  • 
mechcme,  £10;  books,  £40;  salaries  of  resident 
eachers  and  assistants,  £500 ; servants*  £30  • rent 
and  taxes  of  school-house,  £120 ; assistmit  secretary, 

£tO  , printing  and  stationery,  £35;  rent  of  office, 

S £in  ,em  ,S’  Pelage,  £20;  coals  and 

gas,  £40  ; and  incidentals,  £50.  . ..  . 

fi,v622'yTff0  f y°br  items  appdarbigh-inMneV,  £35 
-foi  piintmgand  stationery,  and  £20  for  postage  ?— We 
have  to  print  and  post  a very  large  number  of  voting 
papers,  and,  unfortunately,  the  return  papers  are  liable  L 
htl^ennyP  °f  ^ penny'  Tiiey  l,sed  come-  for  a 

6203.  Do  you  charge  that  to  the  funds  of  the  school  ? 

— Wemustdoso.  . 

rpuf,'.  Wllat  1S, the  item  for  advertisements  for  1— 

Ane  halt  yearly  elections  are  advertised  in  the  prin- 

c°a, 

'6205.  Then  £160  of  the  expenditure— namely,  '£70 
S £35  for  Pldnting,  £25  for  rent 

ol  office,  £10  for -advertisements;  and  £20  for  postage— 

1S  fionr  la?.t0  t le  managftment  of  your  school  ?— Yes, 

6-06.  Chairman.— If  you  were  to  calculate  on 
classics  as  a part  of  the  course,  would  you  hot  require 
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an  additional  master?— Yes.  Some  objected  to  the 
salary  of  our  head  master,  but  you  cannot  get  a good 
master  for  less.  We  intend  to  have  an  assistant  at 
£80,  but  we  have  not  selected  one  as  yet,  and  we  also 
intend  to  have  a visiting  professor,  if  necessary,  to 
teach  French  and  drawing. 

6207.  Mr.  Wilson. — I suppose  the  pupils  in  the 
boys’  school  are  of  the  same  class  of  life  as  those  in  the 
girls’  school? — Very  much  the  same. 

6208.  Very  few  from  the  humbler  classes? — Yes, 
very -few. 

6209.  We  have  had  some  little  evidence  as  to  the 
religious  teaching  in  the  girls’  school.  Have  you  had 
any  experience  at  all  of  the  religious  difficulty,  if  we 
may  call  it  so  ? — None  whatever. 


6210.  What  religions  do  the  boys  belong  to?— I I 

believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  the  boys  are  Protest-  ' 
ants ; but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  receiving  a 
Catholic  if  he  was  elected. 

6211.  That  is  unlikely  to  happen? — I am  afraid  it  ; 
is  unlikely  at  present,  as  the  Catholic  members  of  our 
Order  are  very  few. 

6212.  Have  you  any  rule  in  contemplation  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction  ? — No.  The  question 
has  not  been  considered  yet.  The  head  master  whom  ! 
we  have  elected  is  not  in  Orders. 

6213.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Mr.  Slceen  is? 

• — Yes. 

62 14.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — He  is  a member  of 
the  Church  of  England? — He  is. 


Mr.  Richard] 
L,  Whitty. 


Mr.  Richard  L.  Whitty  examined. 


6215.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
assistant  secretary  of  both  the  Masonic  Orphan 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

6216.  And  a paid  officer  of  both  institutions? — Yes. 

6217.  Chairman. — What  are  the  salaries  connected 
with  the  girls’  school  ?— They  are— assistant  secretary, 
£100  a year ; the  matron  (who  lives  in  the  house),  £70  ; 
the  senior  teacher,  £75  ; the  second  teacher  (who  is 
also  resident),  £40  ; the  pupil-teacher  (resident),  £20  ; 
visiting  drawing-mistress,  £25  ; French  master,  £25 ; 
and  visiting  music  teacher,  £70. 

6218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Explain  your 
system  of  book  keeping?— As  to  receipts— any  gentle- 
man coming  in  to  pay  money  gets  a receipt,  of  which  I 
keep  a counterpart,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  my 
duties  will  permit,  I enter  from  the  counterfoils  into 
the  cash-book. 

6219.  Chairman. — How  often  do  the  governors 
meet  ? — The  Board  meets  monthly  ; the  Finance  Com- 
mittee also  meets  monthly — seven  days  before  the 
Board.  They  examine  the  accounts  and  report  to  the 
Board.  The  Education  Committee  meets  fortnightly. 

6220.  What  attendance  is  there  usually  at  the 
Finance  Committee  ?— The  attendance  is  usually  from 
three  to  five.  That  Committee  consists  of  seven 
elected  and  two  ex-officio  members. 

6221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  is  the 
system  of  auditing  the  accounts  ? — The  Finance  Com- 
mittee check,  from  the  counterfoils,  the  entries  in  the 
cash-book. 

6222.  How  is  the  expenditure  vouched  ? — The  bills 
for  payment  are  produced  to  the  committee,  and,  if 
approved  by  them,  they  recommend  the  Board  to 
draw  cheques,  payable,  generally  speaking,  to  the  order 
of  the  parties  to  whom  money  is  due.  There  is  an 
imprest  account  for  incidental  expenses. 

6223.  Where  do  you  bank  ?— At  the  Munster  Bank 
for  the  Girls’  school,  and  at  the  Boyal  Bank  for  the 
Boys’  school. 

6224.  Are  the  accounts  -entirely  separate  ? — Y es. 

6225.  Do  you  balance  your  accounts  regularly  ? — 
Yes,  a balance-sheet  is  presented  monthly. 

6226.  The  report  for  the  boys’  school  shows  that 


you  have  £700  on  deposit  in  the  Boyal  Bank.  How 
had  you  so  much  money  on  deposit  account  ? — When 
that  sum  had  accumulated  it  was  proposed  to  invest  it, 
but  as  the  money  would  be  shortly  required,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  new  premises  and  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  change  about  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  school,  it  was  thought  better  to  place  it  on  deposit 
receipt  in  the  names  of  the  trustees. 

6227.  Is  that  money  still  lying  on  deposit  receipt? 
—Yes. 

6228.  On  the  31st  December,  1878,  the  boys’  school 
had  £518  6s.  2d.  to  the  credit  of  their  cash  account  in 
the  Royal  Bank? — Yes. 

6229.  Was  that  required  for  immediate  use  at  that 
time  ? — Yes.  Our  engagement  was  to  pay  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Skeen,  atwhose  school  the  boys  werekept,  quarterly, 
and  under  that  arrangement  over  £300  was  payable 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1879. 

6230.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  of  the  year  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  ? — They  become  due  on  the  1st 
January,  but  as  a rule  the  greater  number  are  paid  in  at 
the  first  election,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  May. 

6231.  I presume  you  apply  the  analogy  of  a gentle- 
man who  cannot  vote,  unless  he  has  paid  his  poor-rate, 
to  a governor  unless  he  has  paid  his  subscription  ?— 
That  is  one  of  the  rules  in  each  school. 

6232.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Who  sign  the  cheques! 
— Two  of  the  trustees  and  myself. 

6233.  How  many  trustees  are  there  ? — Three. 

6234.  Can  you  always  get  two  trustees  to  sign  them  ? 
— There  is  sometimes  a little  difficulty,  but  not  much. 

6235.  Chairman. — Do  the  trustees  sign  the  cheques 
at  the  regular  meetings  ? — No.  The  plan  adopted  is 
this  : The  finance  committee  present  a report,  signed  by 
their  chairman,  recommending  that  certain  cheques  be 
drawn.  If  the  Board  confirms  that  report,  whoever 
presides  countersigns  the  order  for  the  drawing  of  the 
cheques,  and  that  is  the  authority  for  the  trustees  to 
sign  them. 

6236.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  a pay- 
sheet ? — Y es.  After  the  cheques  are  ordered  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  see  that  the  accounts  are 
paid,  and  they  examine  the  vouchers  for  each  payment, 


Rev.  William 
T.  Martin,  m.A. 


Rev.  William  Todd  Martin,  m.a.,  examined. 


6237.  Chairman. — You  are  Convener  ot  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  ? — I am  Convener  ot  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly,  intrusted  with  watching  over 
the  interests  of  the  Assembly  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
mediate education. 

6238.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — I was 
first  appointed  by  the  Assembly  four  years  ago. 

6239.  Is  it'  a permanent  office? — The  appoint- 
ment is  made  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  usually  con- 
tinued. 

6240.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  you  wish 
tobringbefore  us  ? — The  Committee  have  instructed  me 
to  tender  a statement  of  the  views  which  the  Assembly 
has  expressed,  from  time  to  time,  upon  this  question  of 
the  endowed  schools  in  general. 


6241.  I suppose  specially  with  reference  to  Ulster? 
— Yes,  but  not  exclusively. 

6242.  The  General  Assembly  has  under  its  control 
all  matters  connected  with  the  'Presbyterian  com- 
munity all  over  Ireland  ? — It  has. 

6243.  It  has  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  1— 
It  judges  of  their  qualifications  and  ordains  them; 
but  they  are  selected  by  the  people. 

6244.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  have  prepared  » 
written  statement  ?— Yes,  and  if  you  allow  me  I should 
prefer  to  give  it,  as  a continuous  statement.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

' I have  been  instructed,  by  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Churc 
in  the  matter  of  intermediate  education,  to  submit  to  1 1 
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Commission  the  views  of  the  Assembly  on  the  question  of 
the  Endowed  Schools,  which  form  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 
The  Assembly  has  hitherto  dealt  with  the  Endowed  Schools 
as  part  of  the  larger  question  of  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  desired  to  see 
established,  on  the  non-sectarian  principle,  a complete  system 
of  schools,  bringing  the  advantages  of  secondary  education, 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  population,  and,  by  the  superior 
instruction  given  in  them,  elevating  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  all  departments.  The  Education  Act  of  last  session, 
proceeding  on  a different  method,  precludes  the  hope  of  the 
realization  of  so  comprehensive  a project.  It  is  not  now 
likely  that  the  State  will  undertake  the  organization  and 
endowment  of  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  important 
that  existing  endowments  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  that  such  as  are  of  a public  nature  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  remain,  as  at  present,  practically  denominational. 
It  is,  I presume,  generally  acknowledged  that  the  endowed 
grammar  schools  of  Ireland  have  not  been  so  efficient,  in 
promoting  higher  education,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  liberality  of  their  endowments.  I do  not  mean,  for 
an  instant,  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  ability  or  devotion  to 
their  duty  of  the  distinguished  teachers  who  are  at  the  head 
of  these  schools.  Causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  masters 
have  mainly  contributed  to  this  result.  The  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  hindered  by  their  identification  with  one 
denomination,  by  their  relation  as  tributary  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  governing  autho- 
rity, having  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  masters,  and 
invested  with  discretionary  power  to  divide  the  revenues  or 
transfer  them  to  other  localities,  where  the  interests  of 
education  might  be  better  served  by  doing  so.  The  Endowed 
Schools  arc  commonly  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  The  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools, 
i.e.,  such  of  the  Diocesan  schools  as  are  now  in  existence,  are, 
no  doubt,  open  to  pupils  of  all  denominations,  and  there  is 
no  charge,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  of  interference  with  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  pupils  ; but  they  are  not,  on  that 
account,  free  from  a distinctly  denominational  character  in 
the  eyes  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their 
head  masters  are,  with  only  one  exception,  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Even  in  this  generation  ordi- 
nation was,  I understand,  considered  by  the  Government  a ne- 
cessary qualification  for  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  a 
Royal  school.  This  denominational  character  is  a hindrance  to 
their  popularity,  and  usefulness.  Letitbe  felttliat  these  schools 
belong  equally  l o all  denominations ; that  in  their  government, 
their  teaching  staff,  and  all  their  arrangements  there  is  no 
predominance  of  any  one  Church  ; that  they  are  open  to  all 
persons,  irrespective  of  creed,  who  may  desire  the  education 
which  they  offer,  and  a very  important  step  will  be  taken 
towards  greatly  increased  prosperity.  The  attaching  to 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  of  all  the  exhibitions,  obtainable 
from  these  endowments,  has  also  tended  to  narrow  their  use- 
fulness. In  Ulster  a very  large  proportion  of  the  students 
looking  forward  to  a university  curriculum,  have  in  view 
matriculation  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  It  would 
tend  very  much  to  widen  the  educational  relations  of  the 
schools  if  the  exhibitions  were  allocated  on  examinations  held 
in  connexion  with  the  schools,  and  if,  when  won,  they  were 
tenable  by  students  pursuing  the  course  for  graduation  in 
any  college  in  Ireland.  It.  would  also  tend  to  render  more 
effective  the  stimulus  to  study  which  these  valuable  prizes 
afford  if  the  competition. were  not  restricted  to  individual 
schools,  but  opened  to  all  Endowed -school  boys,  without 
distinction  as  to  the  place  in  which  they  may  have  studied. 
To  effect  any  change  which  will  be  of  real  value  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  Endowed  schools,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  they  be  placed  under  an  efficient  management — a 
management  which  will  command  the  confidence  of  all 
sections  of  the  community.  Under  such  government, 
severed  from  all  denominational  connexion,  and  no  longer 
attached  exclusively  to  one  university,  these  schools  might 
be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  education  in  a much  larger 
measure  than  heretofore.” 

6245.  I suppose  in  alluding  to  the  Endowed  schools 
you  are  alluding  to  the  Royal  schools  ? — The  Royal 
schools  specially. 

6246.  Not  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  ? — No  ; I 
will  refer  to  those  separately. 

6247 . You  are  aware  that  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  is  an 
exclusive  foundation  ? — Yes. 

6248.  Proceed  with  your  statement? — 

“ The  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  has  diminished,  to 
a considerable  extent,  the  provision  for  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation. It  is  submitted  that  the  revenues  formerly  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  should  be  restored  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  in  the handsoftheChurch Temporalities  Commissioners, 
and  the  schools  continued  under  the  management  having 


charge  of  the  Endowed  schools.  The  schools,  on  the  foun-  May  28, 1879. 

dation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  — — . 

complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  The  grounds  of  S6*, 

complaint  are  briefly  these — that  the  Presbyterian  Church  Martin,  si. a. 

has  been  unfairly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  benefits 

derivable  from  the  foundation,  and  that  the  endowment 

which  was  originally  designed  to  promote  grammar  school 

education  chiefly,  has  been  in  great  part  diverted  to  the 

support  of  elementary  English  schools,  the  maintenance  of 

Fellowships  and  Lectureships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

and  grants  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  To  make  clear  the 

grounds  of  complaint  as  to  exclusion  from  this  endowment, 

it  is  necessary  that  I should  ask  attention  to  the  history  of 

the  foundation.  The  original  indenture,  which  was  not 

before  the  former  Commission  till  after  1 hc-y  had  adopted  the 

draft  Report,  as  they  state  in  a note  on  page  64  of  their 

Report,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a just  opinion  as  to 

the  intention  of  the  donor  of  these  large  endowments.  This 

instrument  was  executed  on  1st  December,  1657,  between 

Erasmus  Smith  of  the  one  part  and  Henry  Jones,  d.b., 

Samuel  Winter,  d.i>., Thomas  Harrison,  d.d.;  Henry  Wooton, 

Samuel  Mather, Robert  Chambers, clerks ; William  Basil, Esq., 

His  Highness’s  Attorney -General  of  Ireland ; John  Bysse, 

Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Dublin ; Thomas  Herbert, 

Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Ireland  ; Colonel  Jerome  San- 
key,  Colonel  John  Bridges,  Major  Anthony  Morgan,  Edward 
Roberts,  Esq.,  Auditor- General  of  Ireland ; James  Standisli, 

Esq.,  Recorder- General  of  Ireland;  Daniel  Hutchinson, 

John  Preston,  Richard  Tygh,  and  Thomas  Hooke,  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London,  of  the  other  part.  To  these 
trustees  Erasmus  Smith  conveyed  certain  lands  1 that  out  of 
the  annual  profits  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  five  schoolhouses, 
for  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  the  original  tongues , and  to 
write,  read , and  cast  accounts,  to  be  built  in  the  places  folloiv- 
ing,  viz. : — One  in  the  loan  of  Sligo,  one  upon  his  lands  about 
Galway , one  upon  his  lands  in  the  Barony  of  Clamvilliam, 
couhty  Tipperary,  one  upon  his  lands  in  the  Barony  of  Bun- 
luce,  county  Antrim,  and  one  where  his  lands  that  are  deficient 
( which  is  £2,700)  shall  be  fixed,  each  schoolmaster  to  be  allowed 
£40  a year  sterling,  and  not  under,  on  1 st  November  and  1st 
May,  for  teaching  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the  premises  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  grammar,  as  they  shall  be  found 
capable,  without  any  other  allowance  for  the  same ; and  that 
such  other  tenants  on  the  lands,  their  children,  as  shall  be  made 
fit  fur  the  University  or  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  shall 
have  towards  their  maintenance  £10  a year  apiece,  for  the  first 
four  years  after  their  entrance,  and  not  longer;  and,  for  want 
of  such,  for  the  relief  o I such  other  poor  scholars  as  the  said 
li-ustees,  or  seven  of  them,  shall  hold  fit  to  receive  the  same.' 

These  trustees,  into  whose  hands  Erasmus  Smith  entrusted 
his  lands,  for  the  uses  specified,  were  all  noted  Puritans. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  men  more  heartily  opposed  to 
Prelacy ; yet  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  confession  of 
faith  is  that  drawn  up  at  Westminster  by  the  Puritan  divines 
of  that  period,  and  approved  by  Parliament,  and  whose  form 
of  worship  is  identical  with  that  observed  by  those  original 
trustees,  has  been  excluded  from  the  educational  benefits 
accruing  from  the  foundation.” 

6249,  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy.—  You  omitted  the 
portion  of  the  deed  of  trust  in  which  he  specified  the 
catechism  to  be  used.  It  was  the  catechism  drawn  up 
by  the  assembly  of  divines? — I have  quoted  from  the 
only  copy  of  the  deed  I could  lay  my  hands  on. 

6250,  Proceed  with  your  statement  ? — 

“ Surely  in  this  the  Church  has  suffered  injustice.  In 
answer  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter granted  in  1669,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor.  But 
a great  political  change  had  meanwhile  taken  place.  The 
Episcopal  Church  had  been  re-established.  If  a charter 
was  to  be  obtained  at  all  there  must  be  the  recognition  of 
the  altered  state  of  things.  Provisions  more  favourable  to 
Protestants,  outside  the  Established  Church,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected than  those  which  the  charter  contains.  The  only 
concessions  which  it  requires  are  that  the  masters  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  that  they  shall 
sign  the  first  two  canons  of  the  United  Church.  There  are  no 
requirements  that  the  scholars  shall  attend  the  parish  church, 
while  they  areto  be  taught  doctrine  identical  with  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — the  doctrine  of  Archbishop 
Usslier’s  catechism.  It.  is  only  in  1712  that  we  find  the 
governors  making  rules  which  require  the  use,  at  daily  wor- 
ship, of  prayer  out  of  the  English  Liturgy,  attendance  at 
the  parish  church,  the  use  of  Dr.  Mann’s  catechism,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  scholars  for  confirmation.  It  is  very 
certain  that  Erasmus  Smith  did  not  in  any  way  countenance 
or  support  the  doctrines  and  rites  which  distinguish  the 
Episcopal  from  the  Presbyterian  creed  and  service.  The 
exclusion  of  all  except  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of  his  endowments  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  his  intention.  This  valuable  cn- 
2 E 
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Maj  28, 1879.  dowment  has  been  also  diverted  from  its  original  use  by  the 
_ ~T..  expenditure  of  its  revenues  so  largely  in  the  multiplication 

T Martin  'ju  °f  English  schools.  The  provision  that  the  pupils  shouldbe 
■ ' taught  1 to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts’  was  apparently 
intended  as  it  direction  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  not  as  an  instruction  to  found  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  these  branches  alone.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  primary  system  of  National  Education  in  this 
country  there  may  have  been  good  reason  for  extending  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  system  there  has  been  no  sufficient 
ground  for  expending  their  trust  funds  on  the  maintenance 
. of  rival  schools.  Yet  from  the  year  1839  to  1843  the  gover- 
nors increased  the  number  of  English  schools  by  52,  making 
140  in  all.  This  multiplication  of  Elementary  schools,  in  the 
face  of  the  efforts  of  Government  to  supply  the  want,  was 
not  a use  which  can  be  vindicated  as  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  trust,” 

6251.  Chairman. — Itis  now  only  105? — The  num- 
ber I have  mentioned  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  in  1857. 

6252.  Proceed  with  your  statement? 

“ At  the  present  time,  when  the  National  system  is  so 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  rival  schools.  The  funds  should  be 
•withdrawn  from  them,  and  devoted  to  the  more  urgent  and 
important  work  of  grammar  school  education.  The  grants 
made  to  two  or  three  of  those  in  any  district  would  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  local  contributions,  by  which 
the  recently  organized  intermediate  schools  are  maintained. 
The  provision  in  the  charter  that  a Hebrew  or  other 
Lecturership  should  be  founded  in  Trinity  College  has  been 
1 expanded  into  a very  considerable  annual  grant.  The  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  is  another 
charge  which  is  objectionable.  That  institution  is  exclu- 
sively Episcopalian.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a valuable  charity, 
but  the  trust  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Foundation  should 
not  be  made  contributory  to  its  support.  I am  aware  that 
this  annual  grant,  as  well  as  other  charges  to  which  I have 
taken  exception,  is  by  authority  of  Act  of  Parliament,  but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  may  need  to  be  reviewed  andrepealed.  In 
the  present  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  all  revenues  avail- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  grammar  schools  should  be 
allocated  strictly  to  that  purpose.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  an  equal  share  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  all  the  educational 
benefits  derivable  from  the  liberal  endowment  of  Erasmus 
Smith.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  body  in  this 
country  representing  the  Puritan  Creed  and  the  mode  of 
Divine  Service  to  which  the  donor  was  attached.  In  carry- 
ing out  Protestant  objects,  the  Legislature,  acting  through 
the  Established  Church,  has  in  past  times  made  over  to  the 
members  of  that  church  the  revenues  of  this  foundation. 
Such  disposal  of  them,  at  no  time  fair  to  Presbyterians,  is 
without  plausible  defence  now  that  the  State  has  withdrawn 
its  sanction  and  support  by  disestablishment.  Presbyterians 
ask  only  what  is  equitable  when  they  say  that  they  shall  no 
longer  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  to  which  they  have  been 
all  along  justly  entitled.  If  it  should  seem  good  to  the 
Legislature  to  employ  these  funds  solely  for  educational 
purposes,  without  regard  to  religious  distinction,  and  so 
convert  the  schools  into  open  schools  on  the  strictly  non- 
sectarian principle,  the  Presbyterians  would  offer  to  this 
course  no  objection.  It  is  only  educational  advantages 
which  she  seeks  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  foundation.  My 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Barony  school  of  Magher- 
afelt.  The  history  of  this  school  is  recorded  in  the  -report 
of  1858.  The  donor  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  provided  in  his  will  that  the  Presbytery,  or  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  should  have  the  nomination  of  the  master. 
The  proceeds  of  his  liberality  are  employed  to  educate 
poor  children,  Presbyterians  or  others,  in  the  faith  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  question.  In  Ulster,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  her  members  are  found,  the  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  report  of  the  Census  Coramis- 
sioners,  of  Presbyterians  and  others  attending  schools  of 
superior  instruction  in  Ulster  was,  in  1861,  -41 ; in  1871  -55 
The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  was,  at  the  same  dates 
•10_;  and  of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  -42  in  1861,  and  -33  in 
1871.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  the  attendance  on  schools  of  superior  education 
m Ulster  made  no  progress  during  those  ten  years:  amono- 
Episcopalians  it  very  greatly  declined ; while  amo'no-  Presb)° 
tenans  and  others  it  made  a very  considerable  advance.” 
6253  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  decimals 
may  be  deceptive  if  we  do  not  know  the  entire  numbers 
Do  you.  know  what  the  totals  were?— This  is  in  pro- 


portion, as  I read  the  .Commissioners’  report,  - to  the 
total  of  each  separate  denomination. 

6254.  You  state  that  the  attendance  of  Protestant 
Episcopalians  has  diminished  from  -41  to  -33.  The  sen- 
tence would  convey  what  I believe  is  contrary  to  the 
fact,  if  taken  to  mean  that  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  large  schools  had  diminished  in  the  ten 
years.  Read  it  again  ? — Let  me  say  that  these  pro- 
portions are  in  relation,  to  the  total  popiilation  of  each 
denomination. 

6255.  What  I want  to  call  attention  to  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  declension  unless  you  have  compared 
the  total  number  of  children,  although  the  decimal 
may  have  altered.  For  example,  if  you  have  a total 
of  100  children  attending  in  1861,  and  200  in  1871 
according  to  your  figures  the  attendance  might  appeal' 
to  be  declining  ? — As  I understand  these  are  the  pro- 
portions which  the  scholars,  attending  superior  schools 
hear  to  the  total  number  of  the  denomination. 

6256.  Dr.  Hart. — That  is  impossible.  '43  per  cent, 

of  the  whole  denomination  can  not  be  attending  school? 
— Not  attending  schools,  but  attending  schools  of 
superior  instruction. 

6257.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand  it 
perfectly  if  the  unit,  of  which  these  are  decimal  frac- 
tions, is  the  total  number  of  children  attending  supe- 
rior schools  ? — My  point  is  this — that  the  Presbyterians 
have  been  taking  more  and  more  advantage  of  superior 
instruction. 

6258.  Read  the  sentence  again  ? — 

“The  proportion,  according  to  the  report  oi  the  Census 
Commissioners,  of  Presbyterians  and  others  attending  schools 
of  superior  instruction  in  Ulster  was,  in  1861,  -41 ; in  1871, 
•55.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  was,  at  the  same 
dates, -10 ; and  of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  -42  in  1861, 
and  -33  in  187 1 . It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  the  attendance  on  schools  of  superior 
education  in  Ulster  made  no  progress  during  those  ten  years; 
among  Episcopalians  it  very  greatly  declined  ; while  among 
Presbyterians  and  others  it  made  a very  considerable  ad- 
vance.” 

6259.  That  is  what  does  not  follow  at  all ; because 

your  decimals  are  not  decimals  of  total  attendances  at 
all,  but  decimals  of  proportion  ? — I should  have  inserted 
the  “ proportionate  attendance.”  That  was  the  point 
of  my  argument 

6260.  I will  ask  you  to  correct  the  expression,  and 
insert  “ proportionate  attendance.”  I would  be  Sony 
it  went  abroad — because  we  believe  and  hope  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  fact — that  the  gross  amount  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  diminished  ? — That  was  not  in  my  mind, 
and  I am  sorry  that  in  the  haste  of  writing  I omitted 
the  words. 

6261.  Continue  your  statement. — 

u This  desire  for  higher  education  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended by  the  State.  At  the  least,  it  should  not  be  im- 
peded by  obstacles  which  less  fair  and  liberal  times  have 
planted  in  the  way.  In  laying  before  the  Commissioners 
these  views  on  the  matter  which  forms  the  subj ect  of  inquiry. 

I have  brought  forward  nothing  which  I have  not  good 
reason  to  know  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained 
by  the  General  Assembly;  but  as  that  Court  is  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  during  the  next  and  following  week,  when 
I shall  submit  to  its  judgment  all  the  matters  on  which  I 
have  represented  its  views,  if  I have  fallen  into  any  error, 
or  made  any  omission  of  importance,  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley, 
who  is  to  be  examined  at  a subsequent  stage  of  your  pro- 
ceedings, will  be  able  to  amend  or  supplement-my  statement." 

6262.  Chairman. — That  is  the  whole  of  your  states 
ment  ? — Yes. 

6263.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  matter 
that  you  dealt  with  was  with  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Royal  schools  with  one  denomination.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  work  of  the  schools, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  become  principally  the 
work  of  boarding  schools  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

6264.  You  used  this  expression — “ The  progress  of 

the  schools  has  been  hindered  by  their  identification 
with  one  denomination.”  And  again  you  said — “Let 
it  be  felt  that  these  schools  belong  equally  to  all  de- 
nominations   and  a very  important 

step  will  be  taken  towards  greatly  iu  creased  prosperity. 

I wish  to  lay  aside,  for  a moment,  the  question  of  the 
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relative  advantages  of  day  schools  as  against  boarding  fer  to  see  the  boarding  department  made  of  less  con- 
schools.  Do  you  know  any  such  thing  anywhere  as  a sideration,  and  the  benefits  of  the  endowment  extended 
boarding  school,  not  identified  with  one  denomination,  to  the  residents  of  the  locality  in  which  the  schools  are 
which  has  been  prospering  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  Belfast  placed. 

Academic  Institution.  6278.  Still  bear  in  mind  that  I am  at  present  asking 

6265.  Is  that  a boarding  school  ? — The  masters  have  you  about  boarding  schools  separately.  You  represent 

each  a boarding  house.  _ the  body  that  has  been  almost  the  leader  in  advocating 

6266.  Do  the  boys,  who  reside  in  those  houses,  what  is  called  united  education.  Does  your  approval 

belong  to  different  religions  ? — 1 cannot  give  you  infer-  of  the  system  of  united  education  extend  to  boarding 
mation  that  is  reliable  on  that  point.  schools?— No.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  question 

6267.  Then  you  can  give  no  information  of  the  exis-  of  united  education  involves  the  conclusion  that  board- 
tence  of  a mixed  boarding  school  where  Catholic,  Epis-  ing  houses  are  to  be  united,  containing  members  of 
copalian,  and  Protestant  boys  are  all  boarding  together  different  denominations. 

and  being  educated  together  ? — I would  not  be  prepared  6279.  The  vast  majority  of  people,  who  have  not  to 

to  advocate  an  institution,  or  a boarding  house,  look  to  endowments  at  all,  send  their  children  to 

established  on  that  principle.  boarding  schools.  Supposing  boarding  school  educa- 

6268.  Then  I understand  that  where  you  recom-  tion  to  be  a very  large  part  of  education,  if  any  endow- 

mend  that  these  schools  should  belong  equally  to  all  ment  is  to  be  provided  for  boarding  schools,  do  you 
denominations,  and  say  that  a very  important  step  advocate  mixed  boarding  schools  ? — I have  already  said 

would  be  thereby  taken  to  promote  their  prosperity,  I should  not  approve  of  a mixed  boarding  school.  I do 

you  begin  by  depriving  them  of  the  character  of  board-  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

ing  schools?  Not  necessarily.  It  would  be  possible  6280.  Is  that  your  conclusion  also  as  to  the  views  of 
to  have  two  boarding  schools  in  connexion  with  the  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  majority  of  the  denomina- 
same  day  school  training.  tion  you  represent? — I should  think  that  the  majority 

6269.  But  you  know  we  have  to  deal  with  actually  would  object  to  the  establishment  of  mixed  boarding 
existing  structures.  Take  Portora.  It  is  not  in  a schools,  but  that  is  a different  point  from  the  establisk- 
neighbourhood  that  will  supply  a sufficient  number  of  ment  of  the  same  day  school,  with  separate  boarding 
boys  to  fill  the  buildings  they  have.  Armagh  is  simi-  houses  conducted  by  the  different  masters. 

larly  circumstanced.  How  do  you  propose  to  show  6281.  Contrast  your  proposed  group  of  denomina- 
that  a very  important  step  would  be  taken  to  promote  tional  houses,  round  a central  day  school,  with  the  ordi- 
the  prosperity  of  these  institutions  in  depriving  them  nary  boarding  school  where  the  boarding  and  teaching 
of  their  character  of  boarding  schools  ? — I have  sug-  go  on  in  the  same  institution — what  advantage,  do  you 

gested  that  the  governing  body  should  have  authority  think,  there  would  be  in  the  former  proposal  ? I 

to  use  the  endowments  as  they  might  see  best  in  pro-  think  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  a larger  institu- 
moting  secondary  education.  tion. 

6270.  I want  to  know  from  you,  as  a practical  6282.  Chairman.— By  having  a larger  institution 
gentleman,  representing  a very  important  body,  how  you  you  could  work  it  more  economically  ? — Yes — and  have 
would  propose  to  use  such  institutions  as  Portora  and  a higher  class  of  teaching. 

Armagh  schools  ? — My  proposal  would  be  this — that  if  6283.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  a larger 

it  be  necessary  to  maintain  schools  in  full  operation  institution  ? — Becauseunder  the  arrangement  by  winch 
there,  I would  appoint  a master — say  a Presbyterian,  you  have  one  boarding  house,  of  a denominational  kind, 
in  addition  to  the  Episcopalian,  and  allow  him  to  have  and  in  connexion  with  that  a day  school,  the  tendency 
a boarding  school  in  which  he  would  take  charge  of  is  to  have  a school  of  only  one  denomination ; but  if 
the  Presbyterian  pupils.  in  connexion  with  the  same  teaching  there  were 

6271.  That  is,  the  sort  of  institution  you  propose  different  boarding  houses  you  might  gather  a large  pro- 
would  be  one  in  which  the  boys  should  live  in  separate  portion  of  other  denominations. 

houses,  according  to  their  denominations,  and  during  6284.  That  is  begging  the  question  I asked  you.  I 
the  day  should  receive  their  education  in  school  tor  wanted  to  know  what  advantage  the  lodging  house 

gether  ? — I should  think  that  would  meet  the  necessi-  system  would  have  over  the  other,  and  the  answer  you 

ties  of  the  case,  if  it  be  considered  of  prime  importance  gave  me  was  that  the  school  would  be  larger.  There 

that  the  schools  be  maintained  as  boarding  schools.  are  in  Armagh,  at  present,  nearly  200  boys  substantially 

6272.  For  the  present,  lay  that  question  aside,  be-  of  one  denomination  in  a single  boarding  school.  There 

cause  it  is  quite  a separate  one — whether  the  endow-  are  several  Roman  Catholic  schools  with  even  larger 

ment  of  boarding  schools  is  a proper  thing  or  not,  as  numbers.  I want  to  know  what  advantage  you  pro- 

contrasted  with  day  schools.  Do  you  know  of  any  pose  to  gain,  by  uniting  separate  boar-ding  schools  into 

school  where  boys  of  different  denominations  live  in  one  day  school,  for  separate  denominations  ? — I have 

separate  houses,  and  meet  in  the  same  school-room  clur-  already  pointed  out  the  educational  advantage  in  the 

mg  the  day? — I do  not  know  of  any  such.  larger  school,  and,  consequently,  more  varied  and  effi- 

^°.  y°u  n<yk  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  cient  teaching.  That  is  one  advantage.  But  there 

roth  Catholics  and  Church  people  would  object  to  any  is  an  objection  to  the  scheme  of  endowed  boarding 

such  arrangement? — I should  think  they  would.  houses,  which  would  be  very  strongly  pressed  by  the 

• -^°  Jou  know  any  denomination  that  would  Assembly,  and  that  is,  the  Assembly  objects  in  this 
me  it  ?— I d°  not  think  that  our  General  Assembly  form  to  the  endowment  of  separate  denominations, 
would  disapprove  of  an  arrangement  of  that  kind.  6285.  What  do  you  call  “ this  form”  1— In  the  form 

ui.75.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  it  to  an  of  endowing  denominational  schools  at  all. 
arrangement  of  having  boarding  schools  for  Presbyte-  6286.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Even  in  the  shape  of 
nans,  separate  from  boarding  schools  for  Episcopalians?  boarding  houses? — Even  hi  the  shape  of  boarding 
—J.  do  not  think  that  that  point  arose.  You  see  we  houses. 

aVf 97R  t ^ 1uestion  of  the  public  endowment:  6287.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  regard  to 

. . j:  am  dealing  with  your  statement,  that  if  the  the  size  of  the  school,  do  you  think  there  is  any  limit 
xis  mg  Royal  schools  belonged  equally  to  all  deno-  of  size  at  which  a school  ceases  to  be  improved  by  en- 

mations,  a very  important  step  would  be  taken  to  largement? — I have  not  much  practical  experience  of 

piomote  their  prosperity.  I want  to  see  how  you  would  schools,  so  I can  only  answer  that  by  what  seems  to  be 

1 opose,  practically,  not  to  promote  the  prosperity,  probable.  An  overgrown  school  might  be  a disadvan- 

ifv.  iVen.to  Preserve  the  existence,  of  boarding  schools,  tage. 

m ei°ngmg  equally  to  all  denominations  ? — My  state-  6288.  I may  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr. 

n contemplates  the  application  of  those  endow-  Weir,  of  Raphoe,  a witness,  of  practical  experience,  who 

G277ln4<lay  SCJ100^-  stated  that  he  thought  60  boys  in  a boarding  school 

■ ,.  diverting  them  altogether  from  being  was  about  the  number  that  could  be  managed  best  by 

r ng  schools? — Not  altogether;  but  I should  pre-  the  master.  Others  have  had  more  than  double  that 

2 E 2 
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May  23,1879.  number.  If  you  had  a school  of,  say,  from  70  to  150  in  a country  where  denominations,  differ  is,  according 
' — boys  what  advantage  do  you  see  in  uniting  several  in-  to  the  view  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  you  must 
T MartinMA  stitutions  of  different  denominations  1— The  advantage  abandon  the  hope  of  getting  any  help  from  endowment, 

’ ’ which  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  it  is,  that  in  this  way  if  you  want  to  send  your  son  to  a boarding  school  ?— 
you  would  give  the  opportunity  of  secondary  education  The  endowment  would  indirectly  maintain  the  board - 
to  those  who  at  present  are,  at  least  practically,  de-  ing  school ; because  the  master  would  be  permitted  to 
p rived  of  it.  take  in  boarders.  The  master  who  is  appointed  to  a 

1 6289.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  mean  Presbyte-  day  school  would,  of  course,  have  the  privilege  of 
rians? — Yes;  supposing  that  in  connexion  with  one  taking  in  boarders. 

of  those  endowments  there  was  a Presbyterian  master,  6301 . Then  is  the  objection  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  a Presbyterian  boarding  house,  and  a united  day  removeable,  by  doing  what  they  object  to,  indirectly? 
school,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  — I do  not  think  so. 

of  education  afforded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  6302.  The  Erasmus  Smiths  Governors  object  to 

6290.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  can  you  allow  the  master  of  their  High  School  to  take  any 

suggest  any  reason  why  you  prefer  a Presbyterian  boarders ; lest,  being  paid  to  educate  day  boys,  he 
master  and  a Presbyterian  boarding  house,  connected  should  be  attracted  away  from  them  by  the  more  re- 
with  a mixed  day  school,  to  a Presbyterian  master  and  munerative  boarders.  Does  not  your  indirect  way  of 
a Presbyterian  boarding  school  of  the  ordinary  type,  getting  over  the  denominational  difficulty  bring  you 
except  that  the  logical  conclusion  of  preferring  the  into  this  practical  one? — Yes,  if  it  be  a real  one. 
last  would  be  that  you  ought  to  allow  the  Roman  Ca-  6303.  The  principle  of  the  General  Assembly  being 
tholics  to  have  one,  too  l — No,  I should  only  offer  diametrically  opposed  to  any  endowment  for  boarding 
objection  to  the  endowment.  schools  of  any  denomination  in  Ireland,  you  propose 

6291.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Gene-  to  meet  the  difficulty ; indirectly  by  allowing  a man, 

ral  Assembly  objects  to  giving  endowments  to  denomi-  employed  and  endowed  to  teach  day  boys,  to  keep 
national  institutions  ?— Yes.  boarders ; or  directly  by  having  groups  of  denomina- 

6292.  But  that  objection  does  not  extend  to  a Pres-  tional  boarding  houses  round  central  mixed  day 
byterian  master,  established  in  a Presbyterian  boarding  schools.  These  are  the  only  two  possible  ways,  and 
house,  provided  he  be  joined  on  to  a mixed  day  school  ? the  latter  alternative  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  ex- 

There  is  a wrong  impression  as  to  the  point  of  view  isting  establishments  ? — As  the  establishments  exist, 

from  which  the  Assembly  deals  with  that  matter.  The  yes. 

Assembly  is  not  contemplating  the  opening  of  aboard-  6304.  And  not  merely  as  regards  the  buildings,  but 
in"  house  at  all.  * also,  I presume,  their  constitution  ? — As  to  the  enlarge- 

°6293.  Or  of  the  application  of  any  public  endowment  ment  of  the  day  schools,  in  several  instances  clearly  it 
to  the  endowment  of  boarding  houses? — Precisely,  would  be  ; because  the  locality  does  not  afford  a very 

"What  the  Assembly  contemplates  is  payment  for  educa-  large  number  of  pupils  of  the  class  that  would  avail 

tion  in  day  schools.  Boarding  schools  would  be  sim-  themselves  of  the  advantages. 

ply  additions  to  them,  of  a voluntary  kind.  6305.  With  regard  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  you 

6294.  You  are  aware  that  almost  without  excep-  are  aware,  of  course,  that  at  the  date  when  the 

tion,  the  leading  English  endowed  establishments  for  Assembly  of  Divines’  Catechism  was  adopted  by 

the  teaching  of  boys— Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Win-  Erasmus  Smith,  it  was  the  only  one  to  which  Protcst- 

chester,  Charter-house,  and  the  like  — are  boarding  ants  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  adherence?— 
schools  ? Yes.  Yes ; it  was  part  of  the  established  religion. 

6295.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the  Irish  6306.  You  want,  as  I understand,  now  to  prefer 

are  not  to  have  the  same,  except  that  you  tell  us  that  the  scheme  which  Erasmus  Smith  proposed  at  that 
the  General  Assembly  does  not  approve  of  them  ? — We  date,  to  the  one  which  he  subsequently  adopted,  when 
object  not  to  the  having  of  those  boarding  houses,  but  he  obtained  his  charter  ? — That  was  not  precisely  the 
to  their  maintenance  out  of  the  public  funds.  point.  I take  that  as  an  indication  of  what  he  pre- 

6296.  But  such  schools  in  England  are  largely  ferred. 

endowed.  I want  to  know  why  the  General  Assembly  6307.  And  I understood  you  to  attribute  his  subse- 
object  to  our  having  such  institutions  as  Eton, Harrow,  quent  adoption  of  Primate  Ussher’s  Catechism  to  the 
Rugby,  Winchester,  and  Charter-house,  in  Ireland  ? — political  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  iuter- 
Our  objection  lies  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  holds  veiling  period  ? — Primate  Ussher’s  Catechism  is  quite 
very  strongly  the  principle  of  supporting,  out  of  public  in  accord  with  that  of  the  Westminster  Divines, 
fluids,  only  those  objects  which  are  common  to  all  6308.  But  would  not  your  argument,  so  far  as  it 
subjects  of  the  State,  resident  in  the  locality.  attributes  to  Erasmus  Smith,  a preference  for  the 

6297.  But  you  know  you  have  applied  that  prin-  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  over  Primate 
ciple  in  the  portion  of  your  report  that  deals  with  Ussher’s  Catechism,  extend  also  to  attribute  to  bun 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  which  are  not  endowed  out  of  a preference  for  Oliver  Cromwell  over  King  Charles  11. 
public  funds.  Would  not  the  logical  result  of  this  —And  I have  no  doubt  he  had. 

preference  of  the  General  Assembly’s  be,  to  prevent  6309.  Now,  do  you  know  how  long  the  regulations 
our  having  in  Ireland  any  endowed  boarding  schools  of  1712  as  to  teaching  the  two  first  Articles  of  the 
at  all? — I think  not.  I always  mark  this  distinction  United  Church,  and  Bishop  Mann’s  Catechism,  were 
— our  Assembly  looks  for  the  use  of  those  endowments  enforced ; or,  rather,  do  you  know  how  many  years  i 
for  teaching  purposes,  not  for  boarding,  but  for  the  is  since  any  Episcopal  teaching  has  been  required  in 
pupils  attending  the  classes  in  the  day  school.  It  is  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools? — I am  quite  aware  tha 
for  that  teaching  that  the  Assembly  would  have  the  those  regulations  of  1712  were  not  long  in  operation, 
money  paid.  I only  quoted  them  to  show  the  direction  in  wmcn 

6298.  That  is  to  say  the  Assembly  would  apply  all  the  changes  were  going. 

the  Irish  endowments  to  day  schools? — Directly  to  6310.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that,  at  all  events,  for  1 

day  schools.  " years  back,  the  evidence  you  quote  lias  ceased  to  hem 

. 6299.  Then  I must  press  you  to  favour  us  with  your  operation,  and  no  Presbyterian  child  at  Erasmus 
reason  why  we  are  not  to  have  any  endowed  boarding  Smith’s  schools  has  been  obliged  to  learn  anything  o 
schools  in  Ireland  ? — There  arises  in  Ireland,  of  course,  which  its  parents  would  disapprove  ? — I would  no  >e 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  religion.  With  the  difference  prepared  to  question  that  at  all ; I cannot  tell  o 
in  creedyou  must  have  one  of  two  things,  either  common  internal  discipline  of  the  schools  during  that  time, 
education,  in  which  the  secular  education  is  paid  for  6311.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Episcopal 
by  the  State,  or  denominational  education,  paid  for  by  gulations  of  1712  were  very  soon  abandoned  . 1 J 

the  State.  The  Assembly  has  maintained  the  former  were  not  enforced. 

very  strongly,  and  objected  to  the  latter.  6312.  The  next  matters  you  objected  to  were 

6300.  Then  you  perceive  that  the  result  of  living  extension  of  the  lecturerships  in  Trinity  College, 
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establishment  of  certain  fellowships  there,  and  the 
connexion  with  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital — you  are  aware 
that  those  changes  were  all  made  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

6313.  And  in  1723 1 — I am  aware  of  that. 

6314.  Is  there  any  objection,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the 
constitution  of  Trinity  College,  as  it  stands  now  ? — 
There  is  no  objection. 

6315.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  now  Trinity 
College  fellowships  and  teaching  are  open  to  Presby- 
terians as  well  as  to  all  other  denominations? — I am 
quite  aware  of  that  fact. 

6316.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  connexion  of 
the  schools  with  Trinity  College,  if  they  are  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  a university  ? — The  General  Assembly 
would  not  object  to  connexion  with  Trinity  College 
further  than  this,  that  it  tends  to  divert  those  prizes 
from  a very  considerable  number  of  boys  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  will  not  be  looking  to  Trinity  College, 
but  to  the  Queen’s  University.  The  suggestion  is, 
that  instead  of  making  the  examinations  for  those  ex- 
hibitions college  examinations,  they  should  be  school 
examinations  ; and  then,  when  won,  the  pupils  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  them  to  whatever 
university  they  pleased. 

6317.  I believe  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
Presbyterian  scholars  in  arts  go  to  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity ? — A very  large  proportion. 

6318.  Could  you  approximate  to  the  proportion  of 
Presbyterians  going  to  the  Queen’s  University  as  com- 
pared with  that  going  to  Trinity  College  ? — I could 
not  do  so ; but  I can  easily  obtain  statistics  on  that’ 
point,  and  send  them  to  your  secretary. 

6319.  Between  the  system  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity and  Trinity  College,  as  it  stands  now,  is  there  any 
preference,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  one 
over  the  other  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is.  I do  not 
remember  that  the  question  has  been  before  us  recently. 
The  question  was  considered  at  the  time  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons ; and  the  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  raised  in  that  case,  that  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  while  it  opened  all  the  honours, 
would  not  for  a very  long  period  of  time  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Presbyterians  to  have  any  weight  in  the 
government  of  the  university.  That  objection  has 
been  raised,  but  has  never  been  pressed  by  the  Church 
as  a body. 

6320.  That  is,  of  coui'se,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  attain  a position  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  college,  after  getting  a fellowship  ? — Yes. 

6321.  May  I take  it,  that  as  far  as  constitution 
and  management  go.  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s 
Univeisity  are  not  disapproved  of  by  the  Presby- 
terians?— They  are  not  disapproved  of. 

6322.  And  no  proposal  has  been  made  to  alter  either 
of  them? — None. 

6323.  You  have  used  an  expression — I would  like  to 

know  whether  it  rests  on  anything  beyond  enthusiasm. 
You  said  in  effect  you  looked  forward  to  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Endowed  schools,  if  placed  under  a manage- 
ment which  would  command  the  confidence  of  all  de- 
nominations. Do  you  know  any  existing  manage- 
ment that  does  that  ? — I think  if  they  were  placed 

6324.  I beg  your  pardon.  I want  first  the  histori- 
cal fact.  Do  you  know  any  existing  system  of  manage- 
ment, of  any  school  or  university,  that  does  command 
the  confidence  of  all  denominations? — I do  not. 

6325.  Now,  you  were  going  to  tell  us  how  to  con- 

struct one,  that  you  thought  would  do  so  ? — If  those 
schools  were  placed  directly  under  Government  con- 
trol, or  if  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  a united 
board 

6326.  I presume  by  “ united  board  ” you  mean  a 
board  differing  in  religion  ?— Yes — differing  in  religion 
and  in  which  due  weight  was  given  to  the  various  in- 
terests of  the  community.  I think  that  would  fairly 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

6327 . As  you  are  not  able  to  refer  me  to  any  existing 


board,  I must  ask  you  to  tell  me  how  you  propose  to  May  28, 1879. 
set  about  constructing  a united  board,  out  of  member's  E(,v 
which  are  so  to  differ  in  religion,  inter  se,  as  ultimately  t.  Martin  m.a 
to  arrive  at  unanimity,  and  obtaining  the  confidence  of 
all  denominations — First  in  giving  “ due  weight  ” to 
the  various  interests.  To  whom  would  you  give  the 
majority,  for  example  ? — I think  a board  fairly  repre- 
senting the  different  interests  of  the  community,  in 
addressing  itself  to  the  promotion  of  education  in 
those  schools,  would  fairly  command  the  support  of  the 
different  denominations. 

6328.  How  would  you  set  about  forming  one  that 
would  fairly  represent  the  different  interests  of  the 
community.  Try  population  : There  are  in  Ireland, 
in  round  numbers,  seven  Homan  Catholics  for  two  of 
other  denominations.  Do  you  think  a board  of  nine, 
of  whom  seven  should  be  Homan  Catholics,  would 
command  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions ? — I do  not  think  that  would  fairly  represent 
the  different  interests  of  the  community. 

6329.  Try  property  or  education  : Do  you  think  a 
board  containing  a number  of  Protestants  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  the  property,  or  to  the  number  of 
university  degrees,  held  by  Protestants,  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  Catholics ; or  how  other- 
wise would  you  propose  to  constitute  such  a board  ? — 

I could  not  venture  to  lay  down  a scheme  for  a board 
of  this  sort.  It  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  weigh  the 
matter  in  that  point  of  view. 

6330.  Then  may  we  regard  your  suggestion,  that  the 
Endowed  schools  should  be  placed  under  a manage- 
ment which  would  command  the  confidence  of  all  de- 
nominations, as  a speculative  rather  than  a practical 
proposition  ? — It  is  speculative,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
this  question  in  the  way  of  theory — proposing  changes, 
but  it  is  practical  in  this  respect,  that  at  present  the 
weight  of  those  schools  is  entirely  connected  with  one 
denomination.  A board  on  which  there  was  due 
weight  given  to  the  various  denominations  would,  I 
think,  remove  that  objection,  and  increase  the  confi- 
dence oi  the  various  divisions  of  the  community  in  the 
administration  of  the  endowments. 

6331.  But  you  have  not  endeavoured  to  consider 
the  question,  practically,  as  to  whether  that  could  be 
obtained  ? — As  to  numbers,  I have  not. 

6332.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  do  it,  in  any  way,  except  by  dividing  the 
institutions  and  schools  into  separate  denominational 
schools  ?— I think  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  all 
reasonable  objections  by  putting  the  endowments  in 
the  hands  of  a board  in  which  there  was  no  undue 
weight  given  to  any  party.  There  might  be  objection 
raised  to  the  Board. 

6333.  You  say  “ meet  all  reasonable  objections.” 

I would  like  to  test  a matter  of  this  sort  by  an  instance. 

Would  you  think  it  reasonable  for  Protestant  parents 
to  object  to  send  their  children  to  a school  in  which 
Roman  Catholic  emblems  were  displayed  ? — I would. 

6334.  Would  you  think  it  unreasonable,  on  the  part 
of  a Roman  Catholic,  to  object  if  he  was  not  allowed 
to  have  religious  emblems  in  the  school-room? — I think 
it  would  be  an  unreasonable  objection. 

6335.  Therefore,  you  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  of  all  parties,  except  by  calling  those  of  the 
parties  to  which  you  do  not  happen  to  belong,  un- 
reasonable?— I do  not  think  that  is  the  just  conclusion, 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  I have  been  looking  at 
the  matter.  This  is  a question  of  the  education  of  such 
of  the  community  as  look  for  an  education  higher  than 
the  elementary  schools  give.  The  Assembly  thinks 
that  if  the  Government  touch  that  at  all,  to  deal  with  it, 
it  should  deal  with  it  doing  fairly  by  all  interests,  and 
open  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  education  to  the 
members  of  all  denominations. 

6336.  Assuming  that  I agree  with  you  fully  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  if  it  at  all,  to  do 
fairly  by  all  the  interests,  and  open  the  advantages  to 
all  denominations,  does  not  the  opiuionof  the  Assembly, 
according  to  you,  exclude  from  the  modes  of  doing 
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May  28, 1879.  that,  giving  anything  separately  to  any  one  interest, 
Kev  william  01  any  one  denomination  ? — It  does. 

T.  Martin  m.a.  6337.  And  you  have  not  considered  the  practical 
question — how,  with  that  alternative,  the  thing  can 
be  carried  out  1 — The  Assembly  has  not  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  ease  ; for  example,  the  National  system. 
In  it  there  is  a united  administration  of  public  funds. 
In  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity there  has  been  the  same.  In  Trinity  College 
we  have  now  the  same.  The  Assembly  has  main- 
tained that  this  principle  should  be  carried  through,  in 
the  public  education  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  those 
schools  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  so  far  as 
they  are  of  a public  nature,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
colleges  and  elementary  .schools. 

6338.  I take  the  two  instances  you  have  first  given. 
Among  the  National  schools,  you  are  aware  that  there 
are  a great  number  in  connexion  with  convents  and 
monastic  institutions,  and  held  in  buildings  belonging 
to  religious  communities? — Yes. 

6339.  And  you  are  aware  that,  in  many  such  schools, 
a few  Protestant  children,  among  great  numbers  of 
Roman  Catholics,  may  be  attending  as  scholars.  Do 
you  consider  those  few  Protestants,  and  many  Roman 
Catholics,  are  fairly  put  down  as  “ all  receiving  the 
benefits  of  united  education  ” ?— I do  not. 

6340.  Do  you  think  that  such  a united  school,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  would  satisfy  the  General  Assembly, 
as  a school  for  Presbyterian  children  ? — At  first  the 
General  Assembly  did  object  to  the  adding  of  any 
schools  of  a religious  character  to  the  elementary 
system;  but  those  schools  are  under  the  united 
government  of  the  Board,  and  their  school-rooms  are 
all  such  as  the  Board  has  approved;  and  although 
they  are  not  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  of  united 
education,  still  they  are  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  the  State ; and  if  any  child  chooses  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  that  child  is  protected. 

6341.  But  I must  ask  you  to  answer  my  question 
directly,  and  I therefore  put  it  in  this  form.  Do  you, 
as  the  representative  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  approve  of  a 
Presbyterian  child  attending  a convent  school  ? — I do 
not  think  I should. 

6342.  Would  your  disapproval  be  affected  by  the 
fact  that,  although  a convent  school,  it  was  under  the 
National  Board  ? — If  there  was  a Presbyterian  school 
and  a convent  school  under  the  National  Board,  clearly 
the  child  would  attend  the  Presbyterian  school. 

6343.  Would  attendance  at  the  convent  school  be 
approved  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  Church  would 
take  any  active  step. 

6344.  I ask  you  would  the  Church  approve? — Ido 
not  think  it  would  approve  of  it. 

6345.  Now  take  your  other  instance— the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  When  you  say  the  Presbyterians  approve 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  Roman  Catholics  do  ?— They  have  expressed 
disapproval  of  them. 

6346.  Then  that  system  does  not  command  the 
confidence  of  all  denominations  ? — It  has  been  objected 
to,  decidedly,  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

6347.  You  know  the  model  schools  under  the 
National  Board  ? — Yes. 

6348.  Those  are  schools  in  which  they  give  a higher 
education  than  in  the  others? — Nothigher;  but  they  are 
a more  efficient  class  of  schools  than  the  ordinary  ones. 

6349.  And  although  more  efficient,  you  are  aware 
that  those  schools  are  also  disapproved  of  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  their  children  have  been 
wholly  withdrawn  from  many  of  them  ?— ' Yes. 

6350.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  model 
schools  and  the  other  schools  of  the  Board,  which  hasled 
to  their  being  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholics? — 
The  disapproval  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
completest  example  of  united  education  under  the 
Board. 

6351.  Therefore  we  are  to  understand,  that  under  the 
National  system,  which  you  cite  as  the  proof,  that 
united  education  may  be  made  to  command  the  con- 


fidence of  all  denominations,  what  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  a perfect  example  in  the  eyes  of  the 
General  Assembly,  is  entirely  disapproved  of,  and 
denounced,  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — They  disapprove 
of  it. 

6352.  And  to  such  an  extent  that  they  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  most  efficient  of  the  State 
schools? — Yes  ; I understand  so. 

6353.  Dr.  Hart. — You  alluded  to  the  Academic 
Institute  in  Belfast  as  approximating  in  some  degree 
to  your  views  ? — Yes. 

6354.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  institution? — It  is 
under  a board  of  management,  which  is  constituted 
from  the  proprietary  of  the  school,  and  represents 
different  denominations.  There  is  no  distinction  of 
denominations. 

6355.  Are  there  any  boarders  there  ? — Yes. 

6356.  How  are  they  managed  ? — The  masters  have 
boarders  in  their  own  houses. 

6357.  Of  what  denominations?—!  could  not  say 
what  denominations  are  at  present  attending. 

635S.  Are  there  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians? 
— Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians. 

6359.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics? — I do  not 
know  ; I could  not  answer  that  question. 

6360.  The  Protestants  in  attendance  are  all  trained 
in  different  boarding  houses? — I do  not  think  they  are 
definitely  divided  according  to  denominations ; I 
should  think  that  in  some  of  the  boarding  houses  there 
would  be  members  of  denominations  different  from  the 
master ; but  I presume  that  generally  speaking  they  are 
of  the  same  denomination  as  the  master.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  with  the 
general  character  of  the  school  that  I am  acquainted. 

6361.  You  seem  to  prefer  having  day  schools  to 
boarding  schools,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  ? — 
Yes. 

6362.  How  would  you  do  in  country  places,  where 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a sufficient 
number  ? — They  would  stand  towards  those  schools  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  that  they  stand  in  now,  say 
to  the  Belfast  institution.  They  would  go  to  the 
boarding  house,  and  live  under  the  care  of  whatever 
master  their  parents  approve  of. 

6363.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  would  allow  no 
portion  of  the  endowment  to  be  paid,  except  indirectly, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  boarding  school,  and  accord- 
ingly, the  parent  should  pay  the  full  price  ? — The  ar- 
rangement would  be  simply  this  : — the  master  would 
be  paid  a salary.  If  persons  want  to  board,  as  at 
present,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  master  for  their 
board.  It  would  be  quite  an  advantage  that  a portion 
of  the  funds,  expended  in  exhibitions,  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  the  boys  in  the  school  stage, 
and  those  exhibitions  they  could  take  in  the  boarding- 
house to  pay  their  expenses  there. 

6364.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — But  would  not 
your  plan  break  down,  at  the  initial  step  of  providing  a 
building  for  them  to  live  in,  as  I presume  you  would 
object  to  spending  the  money  on  the  erection  of  the 
houses  for  residences? — That  would  be  pressing  the 
objection  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 

6365.  Then  would  you  approve  of  the  expenditure 
of  State  endowment  on  the  erection  of  denominational 
seminaries  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

6366.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  object  that  the 
Endowed  Schools  as  they  at  present  stand — the  Royal 
and  Diocesan  schools,  which  derived  their  money 
from  the  State — are  virtually  Episcopalian  ? — Yes. 

6367.  And  the  object  which  the  Assembly  would 
wish  to  carry  out  would  be  to  make  those  endowments 
available  for  all  denominations  ? — Certainly. 

6368.  You  would  like  to  see  that  done  in  a manner 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of 
the  community  ? — Yes. 

6369.  As  I understand,  you  believe  it  to  be  impos- 
sible, in  a united  boarding  school,  to  devise  a plan  by 
which  those  endowments  will  be  so  managed,  under 
one  roof,  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  sections 
of  the  community? — Under  one  roof,  I think  so. 
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6370.  Going  » EtUe  father  as  I ,,n<lerstnnd  the  6381.  la  it  safe  to  say  that  all  the  intermediate 
scheme  of  estahhshmghoarfmg  houses  for  each  reli-  schools,  competent  to  try  their  chance  under  the  Act,  , 
gron— the  Homan  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  ana  the  will  do  so  1— I should  thmt  so 

Episcopalian— would  also  fad  to  meet  with  the  ap-  6385.  The  Act  therefore  appears  practically  to  fad 
proval  of  the  Assembly— ^ to.endow  a separate  hoarding-  favour  with  Presbyterian  schools'!— Certainly  : they 
house  for  each  of  those  religions ! — I do  not  quite  will  take  all  the  advantage  they  can  of  it  ' 7 

understand  howthat  comes  praeticady  to  endowment  of  6386.  Are  there  many  endowed  schools,  among  tire 
boaidin0  houses.  I should  contemplate  the  payment  intermediate  Presbyterian  schools,  in  the  North?— 
ot  . Scarcely  any. 

6371.  Do  you  mean  in  the  boarding  houses  ?— The  6387.  When  I use  the  term  “ endowed,”  I mean  en- 

payment  of  masters  whose  business  would  be  to  cany  dowed  with  lands,  or  with  money,  payable,  from  land 

in  the  ®cll°oL  or  otherwise,  to  the  master.  From  your  experience  of 

n y0U  meanTm  the  c°mmPn  school  ? — I do.  the  Episcopal  Endowed  Schools,  do  you  think  that 
6373.  Ohaikmax  Is  your  idea  that  in  each  school  those  endowments  have  been  productive  of  commen- 
there  should  be  a Presbyterian  master  appointed  by  surate  value?— I think  they  have  not. 
the  governing  body,  and  that  he  should  have  a boarding  6388.  Even  to  the  Episcopal  class  who  have  used 
house  as  a private  speculation  ?_ Yes  them  ?-As  to  that,  I can  scarcely  offer  an  opinion : 

f i get  hmsalary,  m respect  of  but  I do  think  that  they  might  have  done,  even  for 

M . 2 endowment  ;T1f * 1S  precisely.  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  a great  deal 

6375.  Mi.  0 Shaijgiinessy. — So  far  as  the  boarding  more  than  they  have  done, 
element  gees,  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  although  it  6389.  Do  not  you  think  that,  assuming  it  is  pro- 
would  approve  of  endowing  the  master,  would  dis-  perly  worked,  the  system  of  utilising  the  tniow- 
P»tetanteTPp»,bAb0"dmS  SCkt°}  SWfc  ”nlS’  “eated  th»  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
Set  me  4 th™  s?P"atolr  *Tyes  i but  se.wes  to  stimidate  both  masters  and  boys,  and  is  more 

allow  me  to  say JM th.  endowment  of  boarding  likely  to  promote  hard  work  and  produce  goodresults, 
uld  praeticallv  be  it. — n than  this  direct  endowment,  such  as  we  see  in  the 

Episcopal  schools?— Yes  ; I think  it  will  call  forth 


houses  would  practically  be  accomplished  thro,, . u 
exhibitions  given  to  boys,  who  might  use  them  either  in 
a private  house  or  in  the  boarding  house  of  the  master. 

6376.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  would  not  object 
to  the  indirect  endowment  of  those  boardinghouses, 
by  prizes  given  to  the  boys  ? — No,  I would  not. 

6377.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  not  object  to  the 
keepers  of  those  denominational  boarding  houses  bein  ' 
indirectly  endowed,  by  being  paid,  by  the  boys,  the 
moneys  which  they  had  won  as  prizes  ? — No  : the 
boys  are  perfectly  free  to  spend  the  money. 


very  great  deal  of  work ; but  there  is  a grave  defect. 
I think  that  it  is,  in  many  places,  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a school,  with  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  on  the 
precarious  results  which  will  be  derivable  from  the  Act. 

6390.  Apart  from  that  difficulty,  do  you  think  that 
the  system  of  giving  the  endowments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stinndating  the  boys  and  stimulating  the  mas- 
ters by  examination,  is  more  likely  to  be  effective,  with 
the  boys  that  come  under  it,  than  the  system  of  direct 


6378.  Loup  Justice  EitsGibbos— Would  not  that  endowment  to  the  master  k-lf  you  make  the  alteima. 

fiohST  to th?£ifahSte'lde4li0btI‘*  pn2”“E  ,of  ‘‘I"  one  « ofcr,  Isay  “yes;”  but  I should  think  that 
teaching,  to  the  boys  who  had  already  been  sufficiently  still  better  world  be  a combination  of  the  two— some 
taught  to  get  pnaes,  leaving  those  who  had  not  yet  permanent  income  not  depending  upon  the  varying 
been  educated  without  any  means  of  getting  the  edu-  result,  of  attendance  and  teachiSg, ‘and  a suffiS 

knowThS  aerel'1saT?re,tT'I?1“‘I\  1 , ***•  1 comparing  the  two,  and  of  the  two, 

“Slf  „ i t ’ “ , tllose  sellools,  such  a large  the  one  most  likely  to  produce  most  work  is,  what  we 
gratuitous  boaiding  of  boys  as  would  be  implied  in  call,  the  present  intermediate  scheme  ?— Yes 

637^eXeJ^\^Sg  \ i 6392.  You  are  aware  that  there  is,  on  the  part  both  of 

st  • n gratB?tous  boal'dmS>  but  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  community,  a strong 

Y ! _™dtW,me“t’  exceI,t  ?°  disposition  to  make  use  of  boarding  schools,  and  that 


far  as  it  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  day-boys,  goes  m 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  boarding? — That  endowment 
is  the  salary  of  the  master. 

6380.  The  whole  endowment  goes.  Take  Armagh 
school,  for  example.  There  is  there  £2,500  a year, 
which  is  all  spent  on  the  boarding  school— in  salaries’ 
on  buildings,  <&c. — and  the  Master  tells  us  it  reduces 
the  cost  £10  per  head? — My  suggestion  reaches  the 
practical  result  in  this  way: — The  master  receives  his 


Presbyterian,  Protestant,  and  Catholic  parents,  resid- 
ing in  places  where  a day-school  is  an  impossibility,  are 
driven  of  necessity  to  send  their  children  to  boarding 
schools  ? — Yes. 

6393.  Do  you  not  therefore  think  that  boardin'* 
schools  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  education,  neces- 
sities for  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes? — It  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  places  for  boys  to  board 


salarv  and  ! ^ay iiie  msaster  reeeives  his  in,  in  connexion  with  their  education;  but  it  is  not 

oSSt  a buiMing  provided  for  the  purposes  necessary  that  there  should  be  a school  organized  exclu- 
ot  education.  The  boys  attend,  and  make  such  pay-  sively  as  a boarding  school 

rnSm^wK  6 aTTd  th-e  “anagerS  °f  the  6394‘  Lord  Justice  PiTzGiBBON.-Does  not  that 
aftw  ,*e,way  of  come  to  this  again,  that  if  we  adopt  the  views 


vhev' ZOTJt  Th°f  ^hicl1  the  boys  reaeive>  ofthe  Gene^l  Assembly,  the  endowmentfimleL  ir'be 
with  th! °flltheir  exPteinses  m connexion  indirectly  done,  is  not  to  be  given  at  all  for  boarding? 
school,  and  in  this  way  there  would  be  an  —I  would  preserve  the  endowment,  as  I have  already 


they  use  for  payment  of  their  expenses  i 

with  the  school,  and  in  this  way  there  v ___  iimTiTTr  pimutvmcJi„  uave  an- 

cne  masters,  which  would  maintain  the  institution  in  a 1 ’ ’ 

state  of  vigour. 

6381.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  would  be  an  in- 
n'ect  endowment  of  the  boarding  house  which  the 
master  managed? — Every  payment  to  a boy  is,  indirectly, 
an  endowment  of  whoever  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
is  education — say  his  father,  or  an  endowment,  if 
you  like,  of  the  master. 


who  teaches,  and,  over  and  above  that,  allow  the  board- 
ing to  be  carried  on  as  between  him  and  the  parents 
of  the  children.  Of  course,  the  master  would  have 
the  advantage,  indirectly,  of  any  prizes  which  any  of 
the  boys  under  his  charge  should  ivin. 

6395,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Those  very  Royal 
schools,  which  have  now  dwindled  into  mere  boarding 
6389  ty  “"''P  _ schools,  were  started  as  day-schools,  but  the  boarding 

intend'  , yT,r  Frcsbytenan  young  men  element  has  become  predominant  in  them;  and  the 

AcU  SSTW  «*»  ,the  Intermediate  Education  same  thing  would  happen  again!— Excnseme:  Iamnot 
6383  Vn  a conslc'erable  number.  so  clear  as  to  that  conclusion.  Mv  impression  is  this, 

schools  irT  +v  I!  a,  s°,od,  many  Presbyterian  that  they  have  become  boarding  schools  chiefly  because 
that  A ett__v  n°rth  °f  , nd’ abou* t0  compete  under  they  have  been  confined  to  one  denomination.  If  they 
• aes,  a number  of  schools.  had  been  schools  that  in  the  past  years  were  fully 
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May  28, 1879.  available  for  all  denominations,  they  would  liave  had  a schools  in  the  North  that  are  still  carried  on,  doing 
— . very  considerable  attendance  of  day  boys,  and  the  board-  their  duty  without  direct  endowment?— Yes. 

TMartinitA  ing  establishment  would  never  have  predominated.  6411.  We  all  know  there  are  a large  number  of 

’ 6396.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  that  opinion  Roman  Catholic  schools,  through  the  country,  similarly 

founded  merely  on  speculation — because  we  have  had  circumstanced,  and  there  are  some  Protestant  ones 
the  evidence  of  the  masters,  which  is  substantially  to  that  are  practically  without  endowment.  What 
this  effect — that  substantially  all  the  Presbyterian  and  would  yon  think,  then,  of  solving  the  difficulty,  as  we 
Methodist,  as  well  as  Episcopalian  boys  who  are  to  be  have  gone  into  suggestions,  by  taking  the  State  and 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  attend  those  schools  ; that  Royal  endowments,  either  in  their  quality  of  land  or 
there  are  Roman  Catholics  in  some  of  them,  but  that  turning  them  into  money,  and  having  their  income 
these  are  very  few  in  the  positions  where  they  are ; and  used  as  prizes,  and  competed  for  in  the  same  manner 
that,  practically,  they  have  got  all  the  day-boys  they  as  the  Intermediate  fund  is  competed  for— do  you 
could  expect  to  get,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  think  that  would  be  a removal  of  the  denominational 
where  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  day-school,  which  is  character  of  those  endowments  ?— I think  there  would 
attended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  boys.  Have  you  in-  be  the  one  strong  objection  to  that-that  there  is  a 
vestigated  the  question  whether  the  neighbourhood  of  great  need  for  some  permanent  assistance  to  the 
t!he  Royal  schools  would  keep  them  supplied  with  day-  school,  distinct  from  what  the  Intermediate  Education 
boys? — I believe  several  of  them  are  situated  where  it  Act  would  afford. 

would  not;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  endowments  6412.  Is  that  your  only  objection? — That  is  my 
ouo-ht  to  be  so  tied  up  to  a locality  as  that  they  could  chief  objection. 

not,  at  least  in  part,  be  used  elsewhere.  I think  the  6413.  Have  you  any  other?— I cannotsaythatlhave 
choosing  of  the  locality  led  in  some  of  those  cases  almost  any  other  on  the  score  of  principle.  If  those  funds 
necessarily  to  a diminution  of  the  day-school.  were  distributed  in  prizes  to  boys,  I do  not  see  that 

6397.  Then  the  change  that  you  recommend— and  that  would  contravene  any  principle  which  has  been 
no  doubt  rightly  so — as  the  one  which  would  give  advocated  by  the  General  Assembly. 

more  genera?  benefit,  would  involve  the  actual  removal  6414.  And  whatever  objections  there  may  be  on 
of  the  schools  ?— In  some  cases.  other  grounds  it  would  remove  the  denominational 

6398.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Then,  as  I understand,  character  of  those  endowments  ? — It  would. 

the  only  plan  you  can  suggest  in  the  shape— we  will  6415.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  now 
not  call  it  of  boarding  schools,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  referred,  with  approval,  to  the  system  of  prizes  under 
boardino-  system— is  that  there  should  be  an  endow-  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  as  an  indirect  mode 
ment  of  a master,  and  that  then  there  should  be  prizes,  of  endowment.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
and  that  these  should  be  inducements  to  the  different  a boy  to  give  up  a prize  he  has  won,  is  not  that  open 
masters  of  various  schools  to  set  up  boarding-houses,  to  the  objection  that  your  boy  must  be  taught,  before 
You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  no  experience  of  such  you  endow  the  teacher  with  the  means  of  teaching  him 
a system,  and  that,  therefore,  it  rests  merely  in  theory,  —that  the  boy,  before  he  can  get  the  prize,  must  be 
Take  the  Belfast  institution,  how  many  boarding  sufficiently  educated  to  secure  it ; and,  therefore,  that 
houses  are  there  attached  to  that?— I know  there  are  the  endowment  is  applied,  not  to  create  the  product  of 
two,  but  I think  there  are  three.  education,  but  is,  in  fact,  given  to  the  finished  article. 

6399.  Is  each  of  those  distinctly  belonging  to  one  Can  you  endow  a school  at  all  by  giving  prizes  to  the 

creecl  ? I do  not  think  that  in  those  schools  the  dis-  boy? — I do  not  think  it  is  an  endowment  of  a school; 

tinction  of  creed  is  so  exactly  defined  as  that ; but  I but  the  same  objection  precisely  lies  to  the  Interme- 
should  think  that,  in  the  main,  the  pupils  boarding  in  diate  Education  scheme. 

any  one  house  are  of  the  same  religious  creed  as  the  6416.  Let  us  see  whether  it  does  or  not.  Yon 
master  of  it.  know  the  difference  between  prizes  and  results  fees? 

6400.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  are  the  dif-  — Yes. 

ferent  religious  creeds  of  the  masters  who  have  board-  6417.  Does  your  objection  to  endowments  of  deno- 
ing-houses  there?— The  classical  master  is  a Presby-  minational  education  apply  to  paying  results  fees  to 
terian.  masters  of  denominational  schools  ? — It  does. 

6401.  Do  you  know  his  boarding  house? — I have  6418.  I understood  you  to  state,  to  Mr.  O’Shaugli- 

never  been  there.  nessy,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Intermediate  Education 

6402.  Do  you  know  whether  his  boarders  are  mainly  Act  was  approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly  ?— ho ; 

Presbyterians? — I think  they  are.  the  General  Assembly  object  to  the  very  point  you 

6403.  Who  are  the  other  masters? — I think  the  have  noticed — to  the  payment  of  results  fees  todeno- 

mathematical  master  has  a boarding-house.  minational  schools. 

6404.  Of  what  religion  is  he? — I think  he  is  a 6419.  Have  you  considered  how  the  funds  ot  the 

Unitarian.  Intermediate  Education  Act  are  applied  % — Yes. 

6405.  Do  you  know  whether  the  body  of  his  6420.  The  endowment  is  one  million  sterling, 
boarders  are  Unitarians? — I really  do  not.  I have  The  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  the  Commissioners 
not  examined  the  facts  as  to  the  different  divisions  of  either  to  take  this  sum  in  rentcharges,  which,  I pre- 
the  school,  so  that  I can  only  give  you  a conjecture.  sume,  they  would  have  got  at  22£  years’  purchase, 

6406.  Then  the  only  experience  you  have  of  a school  producing,  say,  £42,500  a year  ; or  to  put  it  in 

with  boarding  houses  attached  is  the  one  in  which,  so  the  Government  funds,  producing,  say,  £31,500  a 
far  as  you  know,  the  results  are  sectarian,  and  you  year.  For  some  reason  known  to  themselves,  they 

cannot  speak  as  to  the  Unitarian  house  at  all?— They  have  taken  the  Government  Stock,  reducing  their 

are  not  sectarian  in  the  sense  of  each  school,  being  gross  income  to  £31,500  a year.  Now,  if  you  ta'e 

definitely  attached  to  one  denomination,  or  being  uni-  the  average  result  fee  of  £5,  as  payable  for  eveiy 

formly  attended  by  one  denomination.  scholar  who  passes  in  a certain  number  of  sunjec  , 

6407.  There  is  actually  no  example,  for  the  system  and  if  even  4,000  scholars  avail  themselves  of  the  Ac^ 

you  suggested  of  a day-school,  with  boarding  houses  £20,000  a year  will  go  in  results  fees  ; and  allowing 
connected  with  it,  attended  by  boys  of  one  denomina-  so  little  as  £5,000  for  expenses  of  management,  salaries, 
tion  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  and  other  matters,  you  will  have  but  little  over  £5, 

6408.  At  any  rate,  such  a solution  as  that  is  the  left  to  go  in  prizes.  When  you  say  that  you  aiia  ^ ^ 

only  one  which  you  can  suggest  of  bringing  boys  General  Assembly  approve  of  the  system  of  the ilu  i- 
together  under  the  boarding  system? — Under  the  mediate  Education  Act.  of  which  I am  glad  to  i 
boarding  system,  that  is  all  I can  suggest.  your  Presbyterian  scholars  are  prepared  to  av.  1 ®’’, 

6409.  If  that  be  so,  what  you  think  the  main  selves  so  vigorously,  is  it  present  to  yom  mm  , 
object  is,  after  all,  that  those  Royal  and  State  endow-  upon  the  arithmetic,  only  one-sixth  of  the  endowm 
ments  should  be  available  for  all  denominations? — Yes.  is  applicable  to  prizes,  and  two-thirds  to  the  pa)  m 

6410.  You  have  got  a great  many  Presbyterian  of  results  fees  to  denominational  schools  ? *ou 
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have  misunderstood  me,  as  I did  not  mean  to  express 
approval  in  that  way. 

6421.  We  must  get  this  clear,  for  I understood  Mr. 
O'Shauglinessy  to  ask  you,  whether  you  thought  that  an 
application  of  the  endowments  of  the  Royal  and  other 
schools,  similar  to  that  of  the  funds  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Act,  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I want  to  know  whether  it  would  or 
not1? — That  was  not  the  question  I understood  Mr. 
(j’Shauglinessy  to  ask. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I did  not  point  to  results 
fees. 

6422.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now  that  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  results  fees  ai’e  the  substan- 
tial part  of  the  whole  tiling,  would  a similar  arrange- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  Endowed  schools,  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Presbyterians  ? — My  answer  would  be 
that  it  would  not.  The  General  Assembly  expressly 
objected  to  the  payment  of  results  fees  to  denomi- 
national schools. 

6423.  And  equally  to  the  endowment,  in  any  other 
form,  of  denominational  schools  ? — Yes. 

6424.  Does  not  your  evidence  come  to  this,  that  no 
system  of  endowment  of  denominational  schools  will 
satisfy  the  General  Assembly? — No  system  of  endow- 
ment of  denominational  schools  will  satisfy  the  As- 
sembly. They  have  over  and  over  again  resolved  that 
they  disapprove  of  the  endowment  of  denominational 
schools. 

6425.  And,  to  take  John  Locke’s  illustration,  do  not 
you  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  brazen  wall  any 
way  you  go  ? — It  comes  very  much  to  finding  that 
there  are  two  expressly  inconsistent  principles  on  the 
subject. 

6426.  And  that  your  system  of  management,  which 
is  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  denominations,  is 
as  yet  in  nubibus  i — I should  probably  have  put  it  in 
a different  form. 

6427.  You  should  have  put  it  in  this  form — a 

system  of  management  that  would  command  the  con- 
fidence of  all  Protestant  denominations? — Manage- 
ment that  gave  due  weight  to  the  various  interests  in 
the  community 

6428.  You  have  not  practically  considered  how 
the  due  weight  of  these  interests  is  to  be  ascertained  ? 
— Not  fully. 

6429.  There  is  one  other  question,  in  connexion  with 
your  demand  for  united  education,  which  I should  like 
to  ask  you.  In  carrying  out  that  system  would  it  not 
be  necessary  that  the  education  given  in  return  for  the 
endowment  should  be  entirely  colourless  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned? — The  education  must  be  colour- 
less, as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  secular  instruction. 

6430.  Do  not  divide  it  into  secular  and  religious 
instruction ; because  it  is  more  logical  to  say,  the  in- 
struction given  in  return  for  the  public  endowment? — 
In  return  for  the  public  endowment  the  State  gets  in- 
struction in  secular  subjects,  which  must  be  colourless 
in  the  matter  of  religion. 

6431.  Assuming  it  was  possible  to  teach  the  secular 
subjects  of  a liberal  education  (the  History  of  Eng- 
land, for  example),  without  any  religious  colour,  do 
you  know  any  denomination,  except  the  Presbyterians, 
which  would  be  satisfied  with  instruction,  in  all  matters 
of  secular  education,  so  perfectly  colourless  as  regards 
religion  as  to  be  equally  suited  to  Turks,  Jews, 
Atheists,  and  every  other  form  of  religious  or  irre- 
ligious belief? — I think  Archbishop  Whately  did 
approve  of  that  arrangement  under  the  National 
Board. 

6432.  And  I believe  he  left  the  National  Board, 
either  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  own  idea, 
or  thinking  it  unreasonable  that  his  own  book  on  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  should  be  objected 
to,  as  a denominational  class  book  ? — I am  not  able  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  reason  why  he  left. 

6433.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  he  did  leave  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  he  left. 

6434.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  not  aware, 


that  he  communicated  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  'lay  28, 1879. 
found  the  colourless  system  of  teaching,  which  he  j,ev 
advocated,  very  useful  in  bringing  over  Catholics  to  t.  Motto,  m. 
Protestantism  ? — I understand  he  did. 

6435.  You  stated  there  was  a large  proportion,  on 
what  we  call  the  roll,  of  young  persons  attending  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  that  there  was  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  Presbyterians  as  contrasted  with  Roman 
Catholics? — Yes. 

6436.  I did  not  quite  catch  what  you  meant  by  the 
figures  you  gave  about  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Episcopalians  ? — The  conclusion  which  I was  draw- 
ing from  the  statistics  was ; that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  growing  in  the  advantage  which  it  was  taking  of 
superior  education  ; that  there  was  a steady  growth  on 
the  part  oi  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  direction, 
and  that  consequently  it  had  a claim  to  have  its  inte- 
rests in  the  matter  considered. 

6437.  There  are  a large  number  of  Presbyterians, 
and  of  other  denominations  of  Protestants,  attending 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

6438.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  tendency  to  avail 

themselves  of  the  university  education,  which  they  can 
obtain  in  Belfast,  has  the  effect  of  promoting  interme- 
diate education  ?-— It  has,  decidedly.  / 

6439.  And  accounts,  to  a great  extent,  for  the  great 
demand  for  intermediate  education  which  exists  there? 

— To  some  extent  it  does. 

6440.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  objection  to  endowing 
a denominational  institution  held  generally  by  Pres- 
byterians all  over  the  country  ?— It  is. 

6441.  They  object  to  the  State  endowing  any  parti- 
cular denomination  ?— ' Yes. 

6442.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Presbyterians  holding 
this  view,  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country, 
that  the  regium  donum,  was  not  continued  at  the  time 
of  the  Church  Act?— I understand  so. 

6443.  It  was  too  strong  ior  the  Churchmen? — Yes, 
and  we  object  to  the  re-endowing  of  religious  denomi- 
nations through  their  schools.  We  take  up  this  position, 
that,  disendowment  having  been  effected,  there  should 
not  be  a re-endowment  of  denominations,  in  the  form 
of  education. 

6444.  Do  you  not  think  that  more  .money  would  be 
contributed,  by  private  individuals,  for  education 
through  the  country,,  if  it  were  not  that  people  were 
looking  forward  to  getting  it  from  the  State? — Yes. 

6445.  There  is  a great  deal  more  done  in  England 
by  private  enterprise  than  here  ? — I am  aware  of  that ; 
but  at  the  same  time  in  this  intermediate  department 
of  education  it  is  extremely  difficult,  by  merely  private 
venture,  to  maintain  a vigorous  school. 

6446.  In  England  they  organize  companies  for  estab- 
lishing schools — for  instance,  at  Malvern  and  Brighton, 
and  people  take  shares  ? — With  us  the  elementary 
schools  are  so  excellent,  and  so  cheap,  that  they  take 
away  a considerable  number,  who  would  otherwise 
attend  schools  of  the  higher  class.  This  competition, 
on  the  one  side,  compels  us  to  keep  the  fees  low,  and, 
on  the  other,  keeps  away  a considerable  number  of 
pupils ; so  that  it  is  difficult,  by  merely  private  ven- 
ture, to  maintain  a school.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Presbyterian  Church  sees  the  great  advantage 
Of  utilising,  all  over  the  country,  those  large  endow- 
ments. 

6447.  Mr.  Wilson. — Have  the  Presbyterians  any 
endowments  for  secondary  education  at  all? — They 
have  no  endowments  at  all. 

6448.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  there  is 
no  public  endowment;  but  I believe  there  are  some 
schools  endowed  by  private  means? — Very  few.  I 
am  not  myself  aware  of  any. 

6449.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  but  the  Academic 
Institution  in  Derry  ? — I believe  that  Institution  has 
only  a contribution  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  that 
the  Society  is  under  no  obligation  to  continue  it. 

6450.  I believe  that  is  the  only  endowment  the 
Presbyterians  have  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  properly 
a Presbyterian  endowment ; because  it  is  entirely  an 
open  school,  as  I understand. 

2 F 
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MquA §,1879.  645L.  To  what  secondary  schools  do  the  Presbyte- 

Rev  vRUiam  r^alls  Ulster  generally  send  their  boys? — The  Cole- 
T»  jiartin,M.a.  raine  Academy  takes  a considerable  number,  and  the 
school  in  Derry  has  also  a very  good  attendance. 

6452.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  not  the 
Coleraine  Academy  got  a subvention  from  one  of  the 
London  Companies? — It  receives  about  £250  a year  ; 
but  I cannot  answer  definitely  as  to  the  amount.  Then 
there  is  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  in  Belfast, 
and  the  Belfast  Academy,  and  quite  a number  of 
schools  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 

6453.  Chairman. — The  boarding  house  system  you 


spoke  of  has  been;,-  esl&bUlhed  in  Belfast,  in  connexion' 
with  the  college,  for  university  education.  Have  not 
you  some  boarding,  college' ill  .connexion  with  the- 
Queen’s  College? — Hot  in  connexion  with. the  Queen’s 
College. 

6454.  The  Methodists  have  one? — The;  Methodists 
have  one,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  College. 
There  is,  I believe,  a provision  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  establishment,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
of  boarding  houses  for  the  various  denominations,  but 
it  has  never  been  carried  out. 


Very  Rev. 
James  (Canon 
MacMahon, 


Very  Rev.  James  (Canon)  MacMahon,  p.p.,  examined. 


6455.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Parish  Priest  of  St. 
Michan’s,  Dublin  ? — I am. 

6456.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with 
the  St.  Michan’s  schools? — 1 am  the  guardian  and 
manager. 

6457.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
Upwards  of  twenty  years. 

6458.  Is  the  male  school  a day  school  ? — Yes,  it  is 
under  the  National  Board. 

6459.  What  number  of  pupils  attend  it  ? — Between 
350  and  400  is  the  daily  attendance. 

6460.  Are  the  boys  all  taught  in  one  building? — 
Yes ; but  in  separate  rooms  or  departments. 

6461.  There  is  also  a school  for  girls? — There 
are  girls  and  infants,  but  the  female  portion  is  princi- 
pally attached  to  George’s  Convent,  under  the  care  of 
the  nuns. 

6462.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  now  consist  ? — 
I have  never  looked  upon  these  as  endowed  schools. 

6463.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857 
states  the  endowment  thus  : — 

“Amelia  Brady,  will,  proved  20th  November,  1834, 
amount  realized,  £3,000,  of  which  part  invested  in  purchase 
of  site  and  in  building,  balance  now  represented  by  a sum 
of  £1,253  12s.  id.  Site  held  under  lease  for  ever,  subject 
to  rent — £23  15s.  id." 

You  bought  the  site  and  built  the  school  ? — Yes. 
There  is  now  £1,000  in  Government  Stock,  the  interest 
on  which  is,  of  course,  applied  ev.ery  half  year  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school. 

6464.  Was  the  bequest  given  definitely  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? — I am  not  aware  what  were  the 
conditions  of  the  will ; I never  heard  them. 

6465.  Have  you  never  seen  a copy  of  it  ? — Never. 

6466.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  a copy  of  it  ? — 
There  may  be’  one  among  the  papers,  which  are  in  my 
possession,  connected  ■with  the  school,  but  which  I have 
never  examined. 

6467.  Have  you  any  other  endowment  ? — There  is 
nearly  £100,  which  we  call  a debenture,  that  was  pur- . 
chased  on  our  Church  property. 

6468.  Was  there  any  other  legacy  left  for  the 
schools? — None. 

■ 6469.  What  are  the  present  outgoings  ? — We  have 
to  pay  the  rent.  The  teachers  receive  salaries  from  the 
National  Board,  and  we  supplement  them  out  of  the 
interest  on  the  Government  stock,  together  with 
charity  sermons,  and  fees  from  the  children. 

6470.  Of  whom  do  the  School  Board  consist? — I am 
the  sole  manager. 

6471.  What  fees  do  the  pupils  pay? — A few  pay  a 
penny  a week. 

6472.  It  is  essentially  a primary  school  ? — Certainly. 

6473.  What  salaries  do  the  masters  receive  ? — The 
senior  master  in  the  boys’  school  gets  £20  a year  from 
me,  in  addition  to  what  he  gets  from  the  National  Board ; 
the  assistant  gets  only  £10  from  me ; I give  another 
£12,  in  a separate  school,  in  addition  to  what  he  gets 
from  the  National  Board.  In  the  Female  Infant  school 
I give  £10  to  the  mistress,  in  addition  to  what  she  gets 
from  the  National  Board,  and  to  the  assistant  only  £4  ; 
■and  then  in  another  room  or  school  I give  £10  to  the 
principal,  and  £4  to  the.  assistant.  I give  altogether 


£70  a year  in  addition  to  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
National  Board. 

6474.  That  more  than  exhausts  the  entire  endow- 
ment ?— Yes.  Oh  a particular  Sunday  in  each  year  we 
have  a charity  sermon,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  also 
applied  in  support  of  the  schools. 

6475.  Do  you  receive  much  in  the  way  of  subscrip- 
tions?— They  are  turning  out  very  well.  The  amount 
has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

6476.  Is  this  a parish  school  supposed  only  to  edu- 
cate children  belonging  to  the  one  parish  1— -The  schools 
being  on  the  borders  of  another  parish,  we  do  not  con- 
fine it  merely  to  our  own  parish  children. 

6477.  How  are  the  children  selected  ? — -They  are  the 
children  of  poor  tradesmen  and  dealing  people,  and 
are  admitted  on  application. 

6478.  What  is  the  number  in  attendance  at  the 
girls’  school  ? — There  are  600  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
Convent  school,  St.  George’s-hill. 

6479.  Is  there  an}'  endowment  for  the  Convent 
school  ? — Nothing  but  what  they  receive  from  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

- 6480.  Is  the  £70  a year  you  mentioned  spent  entirely 
on  the  boys’  school  ?• — Yes.  I should  mention  that  there 
are  two  houses  on  the  school  ground,  which  are  let,  and 
the  rent  derived  from  them  enables  us  to  pay  the  ground 
rent  of  the  school. 

6481.  Has  any  addition  been  made  to  the  school 
buildings  since  1857? — No  great  addition,  but  there 
have  been  improvements. 

6482.  Were  those  paid  for  by  subscription  ? — Yes ; 
they  were  provided  for  out  of  whatever  funds  and  offer- 
ings came  in.  I want  now  to  erect  a new  porch,  which 
wdl  take  £200  or  £300,  towards  which  I will  apply  the 
surplus  I have  on  hands. 

6483.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  accoimts 
for  1S78  show  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  year 
you  had  a balance  in  hand  of  £328,  and  that  your  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  £581  13s.  Gel.,  making  a total  of 
£909  13s.  Gd.,  out  of  which  you  expended  £516  Is.  5d. 
on  the  school.  Your  average  expenditure  seems  to  be 
over  £500  a year? — Fully  that. 

6484.  Your  two  charity  sermons  last  year  produced 
£70  8s.  5 d.  ?— Yes. 

6485.  Your  accounts  show  deductions  from  that  for 
the  amount  of  the  ordinary  collections,  £2  5s.,  and 
two  preachers,  £6  ? — Yes.  Those  offerings,  which  we 
have  to  make,  are  ordinary  deductions. 

6486.  Your  accounts  also  include  subscriptions  from 
individuals,  and  you  received  from  the  National  Board, 
in  January,  £97  18s.  4<7.  ; in  April,  £90  5s. ; in  July, 
£91  15s. ; in  August,  £89  15s.  ; and  in  December, 
£90  5s.  Your  teachers  get  the  results  fees  ? — Every 
farthing  that  comes  from  the  National  Board  goes  to 
the  teachers,  and  not  only  that,  but  I supplement  it. 

6487.  It  appears  that  you  give  the  nuns  £25  out 
of  the  collection ; is  that  the  only  payment  you  make 
to  them  ?— That  is  the  principal  payment. 

6488.  Are  the  grants  from  the  National  Board, 
which  appear  in  your  account,  exclusively  for  the 
schools  you  have  charge  of  yourself,  and  not  for  the 
nuns’  schools  ? — Only  for  my  . own  schools. 
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6489.  The  Royal  Commissioners  in  1857  reported 
thus : — 

“ The  existing  funds  of  the  school  were  as  follows: — 
£ 1,253  12s.  id.  Government  Three  percents.  ; £100  de- 
benture on  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  North  Anne  street, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  annual  interest 
paid,  £4  12s.  id. ; £250  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  school 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Michan,  without  any 
security ; annual  interest  at  three  per  cent.  £7  10s. ; in 
addition  to  which  there  are  six  Hibernian  Bank  Shares  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  £9.” 

When  was  the  Government  Stock  reduced  to  £1,000 ? 
— It  was  not  in  my  time  certainly. 

6490.  In  whose  name  is  the  Government  Stock 
standing? — It  is  in  the  names  of  the  late  Cardinal, 
the  present  Archbishop — Dr.  MacCabe,  the  late  Rev. 
Laurence  Forde,  and  myself. 

6491.  How  were  the  dividends  transmitted  . . to 
you  ? — The  Cardinal  or  Archbishop  drew  the  dividends 
and  sent  them  to  me.  I never  received  them  at  the 
bank  myself. 

6492.  You  are  not  aware  how  the  Government 
Stock  was  reduced? — No,  but  my  predecessor,  the 
Very  Rev.  ,W.  Hamilton,  built  a library,  and  he 
either  borrowed  or  got  some  money  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  considered  it  a matter  connected  with  the 
schools. 

6493.  The  report  I have  read  mentions  one  deben- 
ture of  £100  on  the  church  ? — That  still  remains. 

6494.  By  whom  is  the  interest  on  that  paid  ? — By  me. 
That  is  balanced  in  this  way.  We  always  paid  the 
clergyman  in  charge  of  the  school  £10  a year,  out  of 
the  school  funds,  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  his  lodging. 
Latterly  we  gave  him  apartments  in  the  house  in  lieu 
of  that,  and  we  set  off  those  apartments  against  the  in- 
terest on  the  debenture  and  on  the  £250  which  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  1857 — that  is  just  what 
would  be  allowed  to  the  clergyman,  for  his  trouble  in 
instructing  the  children,  and  hearing  their  confessions  ; 
which  is  a very  laborious  duty. 

6495.  Your  account  book,  which  goes  back  to  1859, 
does  not  contain  any  reference  to  the  six  Hibernian 
Bank  shares,  which  belonged  to  the  school  in  1857; 
and  which  would  be  now  of  very  considerable  value? — I 
never  recollect  those  shares  at  all.  There  must  be 
some  mistake  about  them.  There  were  some  bank 
shares,  but  they  were  for  the  orphanage,  in  Wellington- 
street  or  Mountjoy-street,  and  not  connected  with  this 
school  at  all.  Those  shares  still  stand  in  my  name. 

6496.  The  report  of  1857  further  states  :— 

‘•The  accounts  relating  to  the  school  have  been  kept  in  a 
very  loose  and  imperfect  manner.  I could  not  ascertain, 
with  anything  like  reasonable  certainty,  what  was  the  exact 
amount  realized  from  Miss  Brady’s  bequest,  nor  the  manner 
of  application  thereof.  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  the 
school  premises,  owing  to  gross  neglect,  was  very  much  in- 
jured and  defaced,  a large  hole  appearing  in  the  middle  of 
the  parchment.” 

Is  that  deed  still  in  existence? — I am  certain  it 
must  be  among  the  papers  of  the  school,  but  I never 
examined  them. 

6497.  Have  there  been  any  bequests  for  the  school, 
smee  you  became  manager  1— Yes. 

- 6498.  Have  they  been  brought  into  yOur  accounts  ? 
—Anything  I got  is.  entered  in  the  account-book 
"inch  I produce.  The  last  was  from  Miss  Byrne, 
who  .died  a few  months  .ago. 

6499...  Zour, account  for  1861  contains  this  entry — 

•'  Ilev.  Canon-  Pope,  Administrator,  a share  of  the  bequest 
oi  the  late  James  Murphy,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Ragged 
School,  £66  13s  id.'"!— 

fhe  Catholic  . Ragged  School  forms  one  of  the  rooms 
now  included  .in  the  St.  Michan’s  schools. 

6500.  There  was  a bequest  of  £40  in  186.3,  from 
Alderman  John  Scally  to  the  male  and  female  schools 
°t  St.  Michan’s  parish  ? — Yes. 

• 6501.  How  are  the  houses  belonging  to  the  school 
lot  -—Merely  in  tenements. 

6502.  Do  they  form,  -part  .of  the  property  that  was 
-purchased  for  the  school  ?— -Yes ; those  houses  were 
tult  on  part  of  the  school  -ground,  and  they  were  at 


first  given  to  the  master,  and  when  he  died  his  widow 
remained  in  possession,  by  which  means  I lost  a year’s 
rent. 

6503.  Is  the  penny  a week,  which  is  charged  to  the 
children,  paid  by  a large  number  of  them  ? — N o ; by  very 
few  : only  by  about  ten  per  cent,  of  them. 

6504.  The  payment  is  not  enforced? — No.  If  we 
enforced  it  the  children  would  stop  away  from  school, 
and  the  parents  would  say  they  could  not  pay  it. 

6505.  Are  all  the  children  who  attend  the  school 
Roman  Catholics? — Almost  all:  at  present  there  is 
one  Protestant. 

6506.  Is  there  a Protestant  school  in  the  parish? — 
There  is  one  at  Michan’s  church,  Church-street. 

6507.  Chairman. — Does  the  school  receive  any 
assistance  from  the  Board  of  Guardians?— No. 

6508.  Mr.  O’Shadghnessy. — Is  there  any  other 
primary  Catliolic  school  in  your  parish? — There  is 
another  district  school  in  Mountjoy-street ; it  is  a 
female  and  infant  school,  and  is  largely  attended. 

6509.  What  is  the  population  Of  the  parish  ? — I 
suppose  nearly  20,000. 

65 10.  Is  Hot  the  parish  badly  supplied  with  primary 
schools  for  boys  ?— It  would  appear  so  at  first  sight, 
but  adjoining  us  we  have  Phibsborougli,  where  there 
is  a parish  school  which  is  attended  by  a large,  number  . 
of  boys  from  our  parish;  and  in  George’s-hill  and 
Brunswick-street  there  is  a large  school  to  which  a 
great  number  of  our  boys  go  ; others  attend  another 
school  near  Drumcondra — the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
school ; and  in  Richmond-street,  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  parish,  we  have  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

6511.  The  deficiency  then  is  more  apparent  than 
real  ? — It  is.  There  is  also  a Christian  Brothers’ 
school  in  St.  Mary’s-place. 

6512.  Do  you  think  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
Catholic  boys,  who  ought  to  be  receiving  primary 
education,  attending  any  school? — A large  number 
are  not ; we  are  constantly  worried,  trying  to  induce 
the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  we 
cannot  get  them  to  do  so. 

6513.  Then  you  fear  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
poor  Roman  Catholics,  who  ought  to  be  receiving 
primary  education,  are  not  doing  so  ? — I fear  there  are 
about  thirty  per  cent,  who  are  not  receiving  it.  I 
should  mention  that  we  have  an  evening  school, 
attended  by  between  thirty  and  forty  young  men  aucl 
grown  boys. 

6514.  If  there  were  any  gentle  means  of  interfering, 
to  induce  the  poor  people  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  without  imposing  any  disagreeable  compulsion 
or  a still  more  disagreeable  tax  upon  them,  would  not 
it  be  a blessing?-- -I  should  like  some  compulsion  upon 
them,  without  a tax. 

6515.  Chairman. — How  are  the  children,  who  you. 
say  do  not  attend  school,  employed  ? — I fear  many  of 
them  are  idling,  but  when  I speak  to  them  for  not 
coming  to  school,  they  say — “ I had  to  do  this  or  that 
work.”  “ I had  to  go  with  my  father’s  dinner,”  or  “ I 
had-to  mind  the  child  for  my  mother.”  We  adopt  every 
means  we  can  to  induce  them  to  come  to  school,  but 
we  cannot  force  them. 

6516.  Do  you  personally  inspect  these  schools? — 
Constantly. 

6517.  You  go  in  during  the  hours  appointed  for - 
secular  studies  ? — Yes. 

6518.  There  is  no  objection  made? — Not  the  least. 

6519.  You  are  the  manager?— Yes  ; but  I have  a 
clergyman,  specially  appointed,  to  attend  and  give 
religious  instruction. 

6520.  If  one  of  your  curates  were  to  .go  to  the  school, 
unofficially,  to  see  how  things  were,  going  on,,  during 
the  hours  for  secular  instruction, .lie  would.be  admitted  ?, 
— Certainly;  the  teachers  are.  glad  to  see  him  there. 
The  attendance  of  one  of  the  ; clergymen  is  a great 
stimulus  to  the. children. 

6521.  The  teachers  get  on  harmoniously  witH 
the  curates ? — Yes;  very  well.  , 

. . 6522.  The  - children  are  so  poor,  that  from  the 
majority  you  cannot  get  -a  penny  a week  ?— Indeed 
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they  are.  The  tradesmen  feel  it  greatly  where  there 
are  five  or  six  children,  and  they  have  many  calls  on 
them. 

6523.  Are  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
these  schools  of  the  artisan  class  ? — Some  are  artisans 
and  some  dealers ; some  are  only  poor  room-keepers. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  very  respectable  children, 
sons  of  tradesmen,  and  of  humble  shopkeepers. 

6524.  Do  you  visit  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
in  your  parish!— ^Yes. 

6525.  Have  they  a large  number  of  hoys  attending 
there  ? —They  have  200  or  250. 

6526.  Are  these  boys  mainly  from  your  parish  ? — 
Partly  from  it  and  partly  from  the  adjoining  parish, 
St.  Mary’s. 

6527.  How  many  Christian  Brothers  are  there 


engaged  in  teaching  these  boys! — Two  or  three  attend 
every  day  from  Richmond-street. 

6528.  Have  they  got  good  premises! — "Very  good, 
indeed ; they  were  enlarged  lately  by  an  additional 
storey. 

6529.  Was  that  done  by  voluntary  subscriptions  1 
— I do  not  know  ; it  was  done  under  the  Cardinal’s 
direction. 

6530.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  particular 
details  about  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools ! — No,  I 
have  not  any  experience  at  all  of  them. 

6531.  Dr.  Curtis.— I presume  the  education  the 
children  receive  at  your  school  comprises  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic! — Yes,  and  also  grammar, 
geography,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

6532.  Are  they  taught  trades ! — No. 
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6533.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Order 
of  Christian  Brothers  1 — I am. 

6534.  I suppose,  like  all  the  members  of  that  Order, 
your  chief  employment  is  teaching  1 — It  is. 

6535.  What  school  do  you  teach  in ! — Richmond- 
street  school. 

6536.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  there ! — 
For  twenty-four  years. 

6537.  How  many  of  the  Brothers  act  as  teachers 
there  1 — Eight. 

6538.  What  number  of  scholars  do  you  teach! — 
The  number  on  our  roll  last  year  was  812,  and  the 
daily  average  attendance  was  640. 

6539.  Has  that  number  remained  pretty  constant, 
or  is  it  larger  than  the  number  you  had  in  1857  1 — It 
has  increased  since  1857  ; but  for  many  years  back  it 
has  been  pretty  constant.  Our  average  for  last  year 
might  be  taken  as  that  for  the  last  ten  years. 

6540.  What  does  the  endowment  of  your  school 
now  consist  of! — We  were  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  not  endowed.  We  only  received  £1,500  from 
the  Catholic  Association,  which  was  expended  in 
building  the  school-house.  The  school  is  supported  by 
Church  collections,  donations,  and  annual  subscriptions. 

6541.  What  subscriptions  are  received  1 — They  vary 
from  £10  down  to  5s.  annually,  and  the  total  amount 
is  about  £360,  or  perhaps  £370  a year. 

6542.  Where  does  the  rest  of  the  income  come  from ! 
— That  sum  will  support  the  number  of  teaching 
brothers  in  Richmond-street.  £40  per  annum  each. 

6543.  How  are  the  school  buildings  kept  up? — The 
children  pay  one  penny  per  week  each,  and  that  is 
expended  upon  the  repairs  of  the  building,  and  in  sup- 
plying the  school  with  stationery. 

6544.  Is  that  a uniform  charge  ? — Yes ; but  probably 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  pay  it. 

6545.  There  is  no  private  property  held  by  the 
. brothers? — None. 

6546.  Do  they  bring  none  into  the  Institution  ? — If 
private  property  be  brought  in,  it  would  not  go  to 
that  particular  house,  but  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Institution. 

6547.  Have  you  any  grant  from  the  National  Board  ? 


6548.  How  are  the  Christian  Brothers  selected  for 
teaching  ?—  They  undergo  a training  of  eleven  years 
after  entering,  before  they  become  life  members. 
During  those  years  of  probation  they  are  examined, 
every  year,  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  and  the  other 
necessary  qualities. 

6549.  Where  are  they  generally  educated  ? — Our 
training-place  at  present  is  at  Drumcondra. 

6550.  Is  that  for  the  whole  of  Ireland! — Yes. 

6551.  About  what  number  are  there  usually  in  that 
training  college  ? — Twenty  or  thirty ; I did  not  advert 
to  that  before  coming  here,  and  I will  not  bind  myself 
exactly  to  that  number. 

6552.  Are  there  special  teachers  appointed  there 
from  amongst  the  Brothers  ? — Yes ; all  the  teaching 


and  training  is  within  our  own  body.  Candidates  are 
generally  placed  in  school  young  and  trained  to  teach. 

6553.  Has  your  Order  any  connexion  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  or  are  you  self-governed  1— We 
have  our  Superior-General,  and  are  self-governed,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Jesuits  or  Dominicans,  or  any  of  the 
other  religious  orders. 

6554.  The  property  you  spoke  of  as  belonging  to  the. 
Order  is,  I presume,  largely  employed  in  keeping  up 
the  training  college? — Yes,  and  in  supporting  the 
executive  governing  body — that  is,  the  Superior-Gene- 
ral and  his  assistants. 

6555.  Is  he  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Order? 
— He  is. 

6556.  Are  the  pupils  in  your  schools  periodically 
examined  by  members  from  outside  the  training  staff  of 
each  separate  establishment? — Inspectors  are  appointed 
annually  to  go  round  and  examine  the  different  schools. 

6557.  By  whom  are  they  appointed  ? — By  the 
Superior-General. 

6558.  How  many  are  appointed  each  year  ? — I could, 
not  exactly  say ; tins  year,  I think,  either  seven  or  nine 


6559.  Is  the  Order  confined  to  Ireland,  or  is  it  in 
connexion  with  any  similar  Order  in  England? — We 
have  two  establishments  in  England,  and  we  have 
some  in  the  Colonies — one  in  Newfoundland,  one  in 
Gibraltar,  and,  I think,  five  or  six  in  Australia. 

6560.  Have  they  any  connexion  with  one  another? 
— Belonging  to  the  same  Order,  they  are  all  connected, 
and  are  under  the  Superior-General,  who  governs  the 
entire  Institute. 

6561.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  the  centre  of  the  Order?— 

It  is.  . , , 

6562.  Is  there  any  examination  of  your  schools, 
held  by  persons  outside  the.  Order  f-^-None. 

6563.  Then  you  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
efficiency  of  your  teaching  with  that  of  other  institu- 
tions ? — Not  by  inspection  or  examination,  but  we  have 
the  successes  of  our  pupils  in  competitive  examinations, 
and  also  their  general  success  in  after  life. 

6564.  How  many  schools  have  you?— We  have  in 
all  Ireland  90  buildings,  in  which  there  are  300  school- 
rooms. We  call  them  buildings,  as  distinguished  from 
establishments,  because  an  establishment  may  he.  a 
centre  which  has  branch  buildings  attached.  . 
stance,  we  have  an  establishment  or  centre  in  Rich- 
mond-street, and  the  Brothers  go  from  it  to  teach  at- 
St.  Mary’s,  which  we  call  a building. 

6565.  In  what  way  are  the  two  schools  coimecteu 
—Our  Superior  is  over  both  establishments.  We 
have  34,000  pupils  in  Ireland  altogether. 

6566.  According  to  your  classified  return,  yow 
course  of  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  antn- 
metic— simple  and  compound  rules,  proportion,  ant 
the  higher  rules— grammar,  book-keeping,  geography, 
globes,  drawing,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  navi- 
gation, and  natural  philosophy.  I suppose  it  is  on  y 
in  some  classes  that  navigation  and  these  special  su 
jects  are  taught!— When  the  return  before  you  was 
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made,  there  was  no  class  in  navigation  in  Richmond- 
street.  In  fact,  we  frequently,  in  Dublin,  change  that 
heading,  and  put  trigonometry  in  'its  place.  In  the 
seaport  towns  they  teach  navigation.' 

6567.  Your  return . contains,  under  the  heading 
“ School-room,”  the  word  “ Infants,”  and  numbers 
from  one  to  six.  Are  these  different  classes  1 — Yes; 
they  are  held  in  different  rooms.  We  put-  the  name 
“ Infants  ” because  the  six  classes  were  in  operation 
before  we  opened  a seventh  for  the  younger  children, 
and  we  did  not  like  to  change  our  numbers. 

6568.  As  a rule,  you  do  not  take  charge  of  very 
young  children  ? — No ; they  are  sent  to  convents  ; 
perhaps  seven  would  be  the  age  at  which  they  usually 
come  to  us. 

6569.  Your  return  shows  that  a good  many  of  your 
pupils  are  taught  algebra  and  geometry.  Do  any  of 
them  go  to  other  schools  after  they  have  passed 
through  yours  ? — Yes  ; some  go  to  classical  schools. 

6570.  Do  they  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  ? — 
They  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  and  to 
classical  schools,  if  intended  for  professions. 

6571.  They  do  not  go  to  the  higher  or  ModelNational 
schools  ? — I have  been  teaching  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  I do  not  remember  more  than  two  or  three  at  the 
utmost  going  to  a Model  school. 

6572.  I suppose,  as  a rule,  you  teach  them  specially 
with  the  object  of  their  going  to  other  institutions 
belonging  to  your  own  Church  1 — Well,  yes. 

6573.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  boys  at  your 
schools  are  mainly  from  the  humbler  classes? — 
Yes. 

6574.  Do  you  find  that,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  they  improve  their  positions,  and  enjoy  res- 
pectable and  successful  careers  in  life  ? — We  find  them 
very  respectable,  as  a rule.  I could  give  a great  many 
instances,  that  have  come  under  my  own  experience,  of 
boys  turning  out  remakably  well. 

6575.  When  you  find  a smart  boy  I suppose  he  can 
get  very  great  advantages  ? — Yes,  he  gets  a very  good 
commercial  education,  and  afterwards  he  can  advance 
himself  by  his  own  good  conduct  and  ability. 

657  6.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  they  receive  has 
the  effect  of  improving  their  characters  and  elevating 
them  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

6577.  And  an  educated  boy,  when  he  grows  up,  is 
less  liable  to  be  a drunkard? — Much  less  liable. 

6578.  And  more  likely  to  respect  himself  and  those 
in  authority  ? — Certainly. 

6579.  How  would  you  like  to  see  some — I do  not 
like  to  use  the  word  “compulsion,”  but  some  strong 
suasion,  used  to  make  parents  send  their  children 
to  school? — I think  it  would  be  good  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  I have  not  considered  the  question 
myself. 

6580.  But  if  it  were  attainable,  you  think  it  would 
be  useful? — I think  so. 

6581.  Have  many  of  your  pupils  raised  themselves 
very  considerably  in  life  ? — Yes.  I have  prepared  a 
list  of  some  who  have  done  so.  Of  course  some  have 
gone  to  other  institutions  and  colleges,  but  others 
have  not  been  to  any  other  school  but  mine.  My  list 
comprises  12  clergymen,  8 or  9 preparing  for  the 
Church;  12  physicians  or  surgeons,  3 solicitors,  2 
architects,  4 architects’  draughtsmen,  9 artists,  2 civil 
engineers,  1 geologist,  1 chemist,  and  2 who  obtained 
appointments  in  the  Indian  Ciyil  Service,  6 who 
passed  examinations  for  the  Customs  and  Excise,  9 
for  banks,  and  14  for  the  Railway  Clearing  House, 
3 captains  in  the  merchant  service,  and  one  a 
Major  or  Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army.  I know  the 
salaries  of  sixty  of  my  own  former  pupils,  engaged  in 

■ commercial  situations  or  railway  offices,  and  I find  the 
- 1 aggregate  salaries  of  the  sixty  amount  to  £10,800 
annually.  Most  of  these  are  employed  in  the  city,  and 
are  very  much  prized.  The  rank  and  file,  to  use  a 
military  phrase,  go  to  trades. 

6582.  Chairman. — Where  did  they  go  to  become 
engineers? — To  an  architect’s  or  engineer’s  office. 
One  went  to  an  engineering  school. 


6583.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  some  boys  May  28, 1379. 
of  the  middle  class  ? — A few.  We  do  not  refuse  them.  Rey  wm;am 

6584.  You  are  aware  that  in  Limerick  it  was  for-  AloysiusSwan.. 
merly  a common  thing  for  middle-class  boys  to  be 

educated  at  the  school  belonging  to  your  Order  ? — I 
believe  at  that  time  there  was  no  middle-class  school 
in  Limerick. 

6585.  Dr.  Curtis. — Did  the  two  who  got  Indian 
Civil  Service  appointments  go  up  direct  from  your 
school  ? — Not  direct.  One  advanced  himself  by  tuition, 
the  other  became,  perhaps,  one  of  the  ablest  students 
in  the  Catholic  University. 

6586.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Do  you  take  care  that 
the  boys  of  only  average  ability  are  carefully  taught, 
and  that  attention  is  not  diverted  from  them  merely 
to  the  boys  who  show  great  ability?- — We  should  con- 
sider such  conduct  very  unfair.  We  look  carefully  to 
those  of  meagre  talent. 

6587.  What  is  the  average  length  of  your  course  ? — 

About  six  years. 

6588.  Do  you  find  that  the  great  majority  of  your 
pupils  are  capable  of  reading  intelligently,  and  of 
understanding  what  they  read  ? — I think  so. 

6589.  Do  the  masters  of  each  school  know  before- 
hand when  the  inspector  will  come? — They  are  in- 
formed, probably,  a week  beforehand. 

6590.  Have  you  ever  conducted  the  inspections 
yourself? — No,  I have  never  been  appointed  inspector. 

6591.  You  have  seen  them  conducted? — Frequently. 

6592.  Does  the  inspector  go  up  and  down  in  the 
school,  or  take  the  classes  consecutively  ? — He  thinks 
and  acts  for  himself,  and,  as  far  as  my  school  is  con- 
cerned, I know  for  some  years  back  every  individual 
boy  was  examined  by  the  inspector. 

6593.  Do  you  teach  Latin  in  these  schools  ? — It  is 
exceptional,  and  is  not  in  our  course. 

6594.  Is  it  sometimes  taught  ? — It  is. 

6595.  Chairman. — I suppose  those  who  are  likely 
to  become  clergymen  generally  learn  it  ? — Probably. 

A few  years  ago  some  of  the  bishops  wished  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  our  course  now. 

6596.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— At  what  age,  as  a rule, 
do  the  boys  leave  your  school? — Generally  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  ; but  in  Richmond-street  we  have  always  had 
a good  attendance  of  grown  boys.  In  1858  we  had 
188  boys  between  twelve  and  eighteen,  which  the  Com- 
missioners considered  very  good,  and  the  number  is- 
higher  this  year. 

6597.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  your  schools 
under  each  master? — The  number  is  nearly  100  ; but 
in  the  lower  classes  they  are  a little  more  numerous 
than  that.  In  my  school  the  maximum  is  seventy. 

6598.  Do  you  employ  the  monitorial  system? — 

Yes. 

6599.  You  get  smart  boys  to  push  on  the  other  boy s ? 

— Yes  ; and  sometimes  that  has  been  carried  out  very 
successfully.  I induce  boys  to  take  a pleasure  in 
teaching ; and  I have  had  some  boys  who  could  teach  six 
books  of  Euclid  very  well,  and  algebra  to  quadratic 
equations. 

6600.  When  going  to  employ  boys  as  pupil  teachers, 
do  you  educate  them  for  that  purpose,  or  do  you  send 
a boy,  who  has  shown  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
himself,  to  teach  ? — We  train  him  to  teach  first ; though 
he  may  not  have  in  view  teaching  as  a profession,  still  it 
improves  him  very  much  to  be  able  to  impart  know- 
ledge. 

6601.  Is  the  science  of  education — teaching  how  to 
teach — professed  in  your  schools  ? — It  is,  and  we  have 
written  a manual  on  the  subject  called  “ School-govern- 
ment. ” 

6602.  Has  every  Christian  Brother  that  undertakes 
the  duty  of  teaching,  to  go  through  a course  of  prepara- 
tion ? — He  is  supposed  to  study  that  closely,  and  to 
put  it  in  practice. 

6603.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  a new  teacher 
is  watched  when  he  first  commences  ? — He  is  supposed 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master,  who  trains 
him. 
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6604.  Mr.  Wilson. — It  was  stated  that  you  have 
some  endowment  under  the  will  of  Edmond  Rice  ?— 
No  ; he  left  no  endowment,  as  his  assets  were  sworn 
under  £20. 

6605.  Chairman  — Do  you  admit  all  the  pupils  that 
apply  1 — We  take  all  that  apply,  if  we  possibly  can 
find  room  for  them. 

6606.  Do  you  consider  your  school  buildings  full  at 
present  ? — I would  not  wish  to  take  a larger  number  at 
present.  We  consider  them  very  full  now;  but  in  an 
urgent  case  we  would  not  refuse  a child. 

6607.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  all  the  buildings  belong 
to  the  Order? — Not  all ; we  only  teach  in  some  of 
them.  For  instance,  St.  Mary’s  is  not  our  property. 

6608.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  primary  school, 
under  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  parish  in  which  your 
school  is  situated,  or  is  yours  practically  the  only 
school  under  Catholic  management  in  the  parish? — 
We  are  now  in  the  newly  formed  parish  of  St.  Agatha, 
in  which  there  is  no  other  school,  that  I am  aware  of, 
except  the  nun’s  school. 

. . 6609.  When  a Eoman  Catholic  clergyman  estab- 


lishes a school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
and  becomes  its  manager,  how  does  it  differ  from  your 
schools? — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  National 
Board  ; we  get  no  aid  from  that  body. 

6610.  Is  there  any  difference  a's  regards  the  course 
of  instruction  ? — I think  the  course  is  the  same  in  our 
higher  schools  as  in  the  model  schools.  I have  not  had 
much  experience  of  National  schools. 

6611.  Are  there  not  other  Orders  engaged  in  educa- 
tion besides  yours.  There  is  a school  in  Parsonstown 
which  is  not  a Christian  Brothers’  school  ? — It  is  under 
the  Presentation  Order.  There  are  some  of  that  Order 
in  Ireland. 

6612.  Do  they  teach  the  same  course  as  you  do  ?— 
Their-  course  is  something  like  ours ; but  their  govern- 
ment is  different. 

6613.  What  decides  your  Order  in  establishing  a 
school  in  a particular  locality  ? — We  are  invited  by  the 
bishop  or  the  parish  priest  of  the  locality.  He  gets  an 
establishment  ready  for  us,  and  we  go  there  under 
certain  conditions. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  May  29th,  at  eleven  o’clock.] 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. — THURSDAY,  MAY  29th,  1879,  1J  o’Ciock,  a.h. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy 
Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur  Hill 
Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  C. 
Kelly,  j.p. 


Mr.  John  C.  Kelly,  j.p..  examined. 


6614.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Harold’s  Cross  Female 
Orphanage  ? — I am  nominally  Treasurer,  but  all  I have 
to  do  is  to  receive  the  half-yearly  dividends  for  the 
Nuns. 

6615.  In  1857  the  funds  of  the  Institution  were  re- 
turned as  follows  : — 

“ Andrew-  Fi-awley,  will,  1820;  Eleanor  Dease,  will, 
death  1841,  £629  5s.  10<7.;  Robert  Fannin,  will,  death 
1842,  £200 ; Charles  Waldron,  will,  deatli  1842,  £200 ; 
Richard  Corballis,  will,  death  1S47,  £100  ; Rev.  William 
Stafford,  will,  death  1S48,  £200;  Patrick  Waldron,  will, 
death  1851,  £ i 00  ; part  of  foregoing,  together  with  other 
donations,  and  subscriptions,  £4,603  1 os.  7 d.,  invested  in 
Government  Stock  ; savings  and  accumulations  of  income 
invested  in  three  Kingstown  Railway  shares,  £300  ; site 
hold  for  a residue  of  900  years  ; land  held  under  renewable 
lease,  at  rent  of  £60.” 

What  are  the  present  funds  ? — They  amount  to  nearly 
what  you  have  read  otit. 

6616.  State  the  particulars  of  the  funds? — Bank 
stock,  £910  9s.  11(2.,  which  is  now  worth  over 
£2,700;  Government  Three  per  Cent.  Stock, 
£1,256  16s.  8 d. ; Grand  Canal  Stock,  £1,410  ; Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway  Debentures,  £500  ; and  City 
Debentures,  £176. 

6617.  In  whose  names  do  those  funds  stand  at 
present? — In  the  names  of  three  or  four  of  the  ladies 
of  the  convent  to  which  the  Orphanage  is  attached. 

6618.  Do  you  receive  the  dividends  under  power  of 
attorney? — Yes. 

6619.  Can  you  toll  when  the  changes  were  made  to 
the  px-esent  investments? — I am  not. aware. 

6620.  When  was  the  Bank  Stock  pxu-chased? — I 
cannot  tell. 

6621.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  Canal 
Stock  in  the  list  of  pi-operty  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion in  1857.  Do  you  know  whei-e  it  was  obtained 
from? — I think  it  must,  have  been  the  produce  of  a 
bequest  left  since  1857,  and  invested  in  Canal  Stock. 

6622.  The  institution  appeai-s  now  to  have  five 
Kingstown  Railway  Debentures ; there  wex-e  formerly 
three  Kingstown  Railway  shares.  Do  yoxx  know  what 
became  of  them  ? — I do  not.  The  Nuns  freqxxently 
sold  oxxt  portions  of  their  stock  when  the  expexxses  of 
the  year  exceeded  the  income.  Those  Kingstown 
Railway  shares  were  replaced  by  Kingstown  Deben- 


txxres,  which  wex-e  pux-chased  with  moxxeys  that  came  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  beqxxests. 

6623.  There  appears  in  your  present  list,  City  De- 
beixtux-es,  £176? — They  were  purchased  very  recently. 

6624.  How  long  have  yoxx  been  connected  with  the 
institution  ? — About  twenty  years. 

6625.  Were  you  the  Tx-easurex-  all  that  time  ? — I 
have  been  nominally  acting  as  Treasux-er  since  1857. 

6626.  Have  yoxx  any  accounts  that  show  the  state 
of  the  funds? — I am  only  nomiixally  Treasurex-,  as  T 
merely  x-eceive  the  intex-est,  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
Nuxxs. 

6627.  The  report  of  the  Assistant  C'oixxxixissioner, 
who  visited  the  institution  on  10th  November,  1856, 
for  the  purpose  of  sxxpplying  information  to  a Royal 
Commission  which  was  then  sitting,  stated  : — 

“ After  proceeding  some  way  with  my  inquiries,  the  nuns 
abruptly  declined  giving  me  any  further  information  what- 
ever. I am  unable,  therefore,  to  answer  the  remaining 
queries  fox-  my  x-eport.  I had  previously  gone  over  the 
establishment,  and  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  its 
general  aspect  axxd  condition ; great  neatness  and  cleanliness 
being  observable  throughout  in  all  its  departments.  I 
cannot,  howevex-,  extend  the  same  praise  to  the  literary 
proficiency  of  the  children,  which  was  certainly  below  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.  I examined  them  in  reading, 
geography,  and  grammar,  in  all  of  which  their  attainments 
were  very  limited.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  children  seemed  nervous  and  timid.” 

At  that  time  the  income  of  the  institxxtioix  from  trust 
funds  was  £147  2s.  3d  a year,  and  some  of  the  capital 
producing  that  income  was  clearly  not  to  be  made  use 
of  to  meet  anxxxxal  expenses.  For  instaxxce,  the  in- 
terest on  Mr.  Staffox-d’s  £200  was  to  be  applied  annually 
to  support  an  ox-phan  girl  in  the  Orphan  School  of  St. 
Clare,  to  be  nominated  by  the  pax-ish  priest  of  Rath- 
mines.  Is  thex-e  any  separate  investment  repx-esent- 
ing  that  money? — No.  Mr.  Stafford,  who  was  the 
previous  pax-ish  priest  of  Rathxxiines,  left  that  money 
by  his  will,  and  it  is  now  included  ixx  the  general  funds 
of  the  orphanage. 

6628.  What  was  the  amoxxnt  of  intex-est  received 
on  the  sevex-al  investments  you  have  mexxtioned  for 
the  year  1878?— £215  11s.  Id 

6629.  The  account-book  which  you  have  produced 
shows  that  £650  was  laid  oxxt,  in  1874,  in  the  purchase 
of  land  ? — Yes ; foxxv  acx-es  of  land  were  purchased. 

6630.  Is  that  held  ixi  fee? — Yes. 
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6631.  In  -whom  is  it  vested  ? — In  those  ladies  in 
whose  names  the  Government  and  other  funds  are 
standing. 

6632.  Have  you  seen  the  deed  of  conveyance  ? — I 
have  not. 

6633.  Who  has  the  charge  of  it  ? — It  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ladies  of  the  convent. 

6634.  Are  all  the  ladies  in  whose  names  it  was 
taken  still  living  ? — I don’t  know  that  there  have  been 
any  deaths  since  then. 

6635.  Are  you  aware  that  the  title  to  land  held"  in 
fee  by  several  persons  as  joint  tenants,  would  vest  in  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  last  survivor,  if  she  died  intestate  ? — 
As  far  as  the  money  in  the  funds  is  concerned,  whenever 
one  of  the  ladies  dies,  they  put  in  the  name  of  another, 
but  I do  not  know  what  would  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  land.  It  may  be  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Superioress  of  the  Orphanage,  and  that  it  is  in  hex- 
name  alone. 

6636.  In  that  case  you  are  aware  that  on  her  death 
intestate  the  legal  estate  would  go  to  her  heir-at-law  ? 
—Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

6637.  I may,  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  that,- 

if  the  conveyance  is  taken  in  the  name  of  a single  lady, 
who  has  adopted  a religious  mode  of  life,  a more  dan- 
gerous mode  of  conveyance  could  not  be  ? I am  not 

able  to  give  precise  information,  but  I presume  thev 
had  proper  legal  advice. 

6638.  Did  they  consult  you  when  laying  out  their 
funds  in  purchasing  that  land! — No. 

6639.  What  was  the  fund  which  was  so  laid  out  ? — 
It  was  portion  of  the  money  invested  in  Government 
stock. 


6640.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  transfer  of  that 
stock? — I did  not. 

6641.  Was  it  transfen-ed  under  a power  of  attorney, 
or  did  the  ladies  attend  at  the  bank  ? — It  was  trans- 
ferred under  power  of  attorney.  The  stock  broker 
went  out  to  the  Convent,  and  got  the  power  of  attorney 
signed  by  the  four  ladies. 

6642.  To  what  purposes  are  the  four  acres  of  land 
applied? — They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
vegetables,  butter,  and  milk  for  the  Orphanage. 

6643.  Is  the  land  cultivated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  ladies  themselves? — Yes. 

6644.  Do  you  produce  the  account  for  1 878  ?— Yes ; 
it  is  as  follows : — 

Receipts. 


Charity  sermon,  . , 

Donations,  . 

Interest  on  the  funds,  . 
Produce  of  land,  . 

Bequests,  . 

Balance  in  favour  from  1877, 
Rent  and  taxes  allowed, 
Restitution,  . 


Total  receipts, 

Expenditure. 
Maintenance  for  orphans, 
House  repairs,  play-ground 
expenses,  . 

Clothing  and  boots,  , 

Land  expenses,  . , 

Chaplain,  &c.,  . . 

Outfits  and  fees,  . 

Salaries  to  workmistress, 
porter,  &c., 

Stationery  and  travelling  ex- 
penses, 

Mistress,  . , 

Rent  and  taxes,  . . 

Fuel  and  gas,  . , 

Oil  and  chandlery, 


Medicine  and  doctors’  fees, 


Total  expenses,  . 1,531  10  7$ 
Leaving  a balance  of  £142  5s.  8d.  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  next  account. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

915 

0 

0 

49 

18 

0 

103 

0 

0 

46 

11 

215 

11 

1 

84 

11 

8 

22 

7 

7 

211 

6 

8J 

24 

8 

4 

1 

10 

0 

1,673 

16 

3i 

607 

18 

10J 

256 

18 

51 

134 

7 

5 

139 

3 

7 

35 

12 

6 

58 

19 

0 

27 

10 

0 

46 

15 

2 

13 

9 

0 

104 

12 

0 

26 

12 

0 

22 

0 

0 

34 

10 

4 

1 

13 

0 

21 

9 

n 

6645.  That  account  appears  to  have  been  signed  by 
you  on  the  2nd  Max-ch,  1879.  Do  you  vouch  the 
accounts  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  examine  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  different  items.  I assiune  that  they 
ax-e  all  correct.  The  nuns  have  books  of  account  at 
the  ox-plianage,  showing,  the  details  of  each  item. 

6646.  What  number  of  orphans  were  maintained  in 
the  orphanage  in  1878  ?— Seventy. 

6647.  Do  you  know  how  the  £256  18s.  5 Jd,  which  is 
charged  for  expense  of  house  repairs  and  play-ground, 
was  laid  out  ? — The  play-gx-ound,  I think,  was  enlarged. 

6648.  The  produce  of  the  land  was  returned  as 
£84  11s.  8d.,  and  the  expenses  as  £139  3s.  7 cl.  Does 
this  £84  11s.  8d.  x-epx-esent  money  x-eceived? — It  was 
the  estimated  value  of  the  butter  and  milk. 

6649.  Then  there  was  a loss  of  neai-ly  £55  xxpon 
the  land? — The  land  expenses  include  £1  per  week, 
the  wages  of  the  gax-denex-,  and  17s.  a week  paid  to  a 
labouring  man,  as  well  as  manure  and  other  things, 

6650.  Outfits  and  fees  for  orphans  ax-e  charged  as 
£58  19s.  What  ax-e  the  fees? — They  ax-e  appi-entice 
fees.  The  oxphans  ax-e  appx-enticed  ' to  confectioners 
and  ch-essmakex-s. 

6651.  What  class  of  education  do  the  children 
receive? — A.  plain  English  education — x-eading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  dressmaking,  needlework,  and  the  elements 
of  cookery. 

6652.  Are  any  of  them  sent  out  as  domestic  ser- 
vants ?— I think  not,  except  as  ladies’  maids,  Thirty- 
four  of  them  are  what  are  called  “ Patriotic  Fund  ” 
children — that  is,  the  nuns  x-eceive  £17  each  for  tlxexn 
from  the  Commissioners  of'  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

6653.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Is  that  £17  each  per 
year  ? — Y es. 

6654.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh.— That  does  not 
appear  in  the  account? — It  is  included  under — “ Sixb- 
scriptions,  £915.” 

6655.  Are  all  the  childx-en  in  the  ox-plianage  paid 
for  ? — I think  ten  pay  nothing,  and  for  the  remaining 
twenty-six  from  £12  to  £16  each  is  paid. 

6656.  Are  these  payments  also  included  under  the 
head  of  subscriptions? — Yes. 

6657.  Is  the  £17  per  head  which  is  paid  by  the 
Commissionex-s  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  supposed  to 
represent  the  full  expense  that  the  children  arc  to  the 
institution  ? — I would  not  say  that  exactly.  The  Com- 
missioners ofthe-Patx-iotic  Fund  insist  on  the  Patriotic 
children  being  well  cax-ed  and  nxu-tured,  and  that 
involves  similar  treatment  for  the  rest.  They  are  all 
liberally  fed  and  carefully  attended  to. 

665S.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  the  Commissionex-s 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  take  any  steps  to  look  after 
this  institution  ? — Yes  ; T think  that  last  year  Lord 
Waveney  visited  the  orphanage, 

6659.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiisbon. — Rent  and  taxes 
are  chax-ged  at  £104  1 2s.  How  ax-e  the  premises  held  ? 
—On  lease. 

6660.  At  what  rent  and  for  what  tex-nx  ? — I do  not 
know. 

6661.  Have  you  got  the  aecouxxts  here,  showing  the 
beqxxests  received  for  some  few  years  past? — Yes.  In 
1856  they  x-eceived  beqxxests  amounting  to  £123  8s.  Id. 
Thx-ee  Kingstown  Railway  debentui-es  wex-e  sold  in  that 
year,  and  produced  £304  10s.  Id.,  and  there  was  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a balance  deficiexxt  of  £1 43  1 2s.  8 id. 
In  1857  there  was  a bequest  of  £10  Is.,  axxd  the  bal- 
ance deficient  was  increased  to  £167  10s.  In  1858 
the  bequests  amounted  to  £278  9s.  2d.,  and  in  1859 
to  £24  4s.  Id.  In  1860  they  were  £109  4s.  Id. ; in 
1861  £124  4s.  Id. ; in  1862  £109  4s.  Id. ; ixx  1864 
bequests  £199  5s. ; in  1865  £59  15s.  10 d. ; in  1866 
£159  4s.  Id.,  and  there  was  a balance  deficient  at  the 
close  of  that  year  of  £54  14s.  5f  d.  In  1S67  the  bequests 
were  £65  7s.  Id.,  and  the  balance  deficient  increased 
to  £361  9s.  Ofd  In  1868  the  bequests  came'  to 
£224  10s.  2 \d.,  and  at  the'  close  of  that  yeax-,  dux-ing 
which  the  number  of  orphans  maintained  was  100,  the 
balance  deficient  stood  at  £135  15s.  In  1869  bequestq 
amounted  to  £73  18s.  5 d.,  and  the  balance  deficient 
rose  to  £415  Is.  2d.  In  1870  the  beqxxests  were 
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£52  11s.  6 d.,  but  there  were  donations  of  £407  Os.  7d., 
which  reduced  the  balance  deficient  to  £14  4s.  2d.  In 
1871  the  bequests  came  to  £244  11s.  Id.,  and  the  bal- 
ance deficient  increased  to  £1 29  3s.  4 d. 

6662.  In  1871  the  solicitor’s  bill  of  costs  is  entered 
as £37  18s.  Id.  What  was  that  for? — I am  not  sure. 
It  might  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
4 acres  of  land  I have  mentioned. 

6663.  The  accounts  for  1872  show  that  in  that 
year  the  bequests  amounted  to  £179  17s.  3 d. ; that  the 
expenditure  on  roofing  the  Orphanage,  sewerage,  and 
house  repairs,  was  £318 ; that  the  wages  of  the  gar- 
dener and  expenses  on  the  land  came  to  £197  19s.  7 \d. 
The  balance  deficient  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£374  15s.  8 d.,  and  this  item  occurs — “Lent  on  inte- 
rest, £122.”  To  whom  was  that  money  lent  ? — I don’t 
know.  It  may  have  been  lent  to  the  Convent  by  the 
Orphanage. 

6664.  Are  not  the  two  Institutions  under  the  same 
roof?— They  are;  but  the  Orphanage  hasfundsofitsown. 

6665.  In  1873the  bequests  amounted  to  £5 14  7s.7d., 
and  the  balance  deficient  at  the  close  of  that  year  was 
£149  10s.  The  expenditure  includes  constructing 
sewerage  and  house  repairs,  £307  16s.  lie/.,  and  also 
fuel,  £95  11s.  id.  Does  that  include  the  fuel  for  the 
Convent  as  well  as  for  the  Orphanage  ? — No ; merely 
for  the  Orphanage. 

6666.  In  1874  the  bequests  were  £27  Is.  5 d.,  the 
subscriptions  were  £996  1-1 s.  lid.,  interest  on  the 
funds  was  £205,  charity  sermon,  £112,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  land  is  entered  at  £1 63  2s.,  and  farm  expenses 
at  £147.  Do  you  know  whether  the  £163  2s.  is  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  farm  produce,  or  do  they 
sell  any  of  it  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  sell  any  of  the 
produce,  but  they  might  have  sold  some  cattle. 

6667.  The  amount  under  that  head  varies  very 
much,  the  previous  year  it  was  £116,  and  the  year 
before  that  only  £103,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
fell  to  £67.  What  accounts  for  the  great  difference  ? 
— I do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it. 

6668.  In  1875  the  bequests  were  £36  4s.  2d.,  and 
the  subscriptions  rose  to  £1,077  10s.,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  £100  lost  on  the  land  that  year — 
£67  2s.  5 d.  appearing  at  one  side  of  the  account,  as 
against  £160  0s.  Id.  at  the  other.  Can  you  explain 
that  ? — I cannot ; except  it  was  caused  by  loss  of  cattle 
owing  to  disease. 

6669.  What  were  the  bequests  in  1876? — £164 
11s.  5 d. 

6670.  The  produce  of  land  in  that  year  is  entered 
only  as  £18  6s.  8 d.,  against  land  expenses,  £107 
4s.  8|d.  Can  you  account  for  that  great  discrepancy  ? 
— It  may  have  arisen  from  loss  of  cattle. 

6671.  In  1876  there  was  a solicitor’s  bill  of  costs 
paid  amounting  to  £24  15s.  What  was  that  for? — I 
do  not  remember. 

6672.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bequests  in 
1877  ?— £224  11s.  5 \d. 

6673.  The  expenses  appear  to  vary  considerably. 
The  maintenance  of  the  orphans,  which  was  £711  in 
1875,  and  £735  in  1876,  fell  to  £641  in  1877.  The 
clothing  which  was  £157  in  1875,  and  £172  in  1876, 
comes  in  1877  to  only  £116;  the  house  repairs 
and  furniture  expenses,  which  were  £246  in  1875, 
and  £160  in  1876,  were  down  to  £63  in  1877  ; and 
the  land  expenses  fell  from  £160  in  1875  and  £107  in 
1876  to  £77  in  1877.  Outfitsand  fees  for  the  orphans, 
which  were  only  £47  in  1S75,  were  £117  in  1876, 
and  fell  to  £68  in  1877.  How  do  you  account  for 
those  variations  ? — I imagine  they  get  in  a large  supply 
of  certain  requisites  at  a time,  and  then  perhaps  in  the 
next  year  they  would  get  none. 

6674.  There  are  very  large  items  for  medicine  and 
doctor’s  fees in  1875,  £46  ; in  1876, £46  7s.  2d. ; and 
in  1877,  £49  11s.  lid.  Was  there  any  exceptional 
illness  during  those  years? — I am  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  illness  amongst  the  children. 

6675.  Why  does  not  the  £650,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  expended  upon  the  purchase  of  land  in  1874, 
appear  in  the  accounts  ? — It  was  in  Government  stock, 


and  they  came  to  the  determination  to  buy  the  four 
acres,  and  so  they  sold  out  the  stock. 

6676.  Althou  gh  the  accounts  contain  entries  of  other 
stocks  that  were  sold,  and  of  other  securities  that  were 
purchased,  the  selling  of  the  Government  stock  for  the 
pin-chase  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  paid  for  the 
purchase,  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  accounts — why 
was  that  ? — I do  not  know. 

6677.  The  account  book  shows  that  the  sales  of 
securities  since  1S57  realized  £1,133  14s.  4d.,  and  the 
Securities  purchased  during  that  time  cost  only 
£455  3s.  Id.,  showing  a balance  against  the  invest-  - 
ments  of  £678  11s.  3d.,  and  £3,026  14s.  2d.  was 
received  from  bequests  during  that  period? — Small 
bequests,  under  £50,  are  not  invested,  but  are  applied 
towards  defrayingtheannual  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

6678.  If  the  information  were  fully  given  in  1857, 
the  property  then  put  down  as  £4,603  15s.  7 d.  in 
Government  Stock,  has  been  changed  into  property 
that  is  now  worth  considerably  more.  Does  it  not 
appear  manifest,  from  the  figures,  that  the  account  you 
have  produced  is  not  a full  account  of  either  the  expen- 
diture or  the  receipts? — I am  sure  it  is  a correct  account. 

6679.  Taking  each  £100  of  bank  stock  as  worth 
£300,  and  taking  the  other  securities  at  par,  your 
present  investments  are  worth  over  £6,000.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  land  has  been  paid  for  ? — It  has 
been  paid  for. 

6680.  Have  the  ladies  any  assistance,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  the  management  of  their  funds  ? — I think 
not.  The  superintendent  of  the  orphanage  has  the 
conduct  of  all  the  accounts  herself. 

6681.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  separate 
account  kept  of  those  bequests  treating  them  as  capi- 
tal ? — I think  not.  There  may  be  a memorandum  of 
a bequest  being  left  by  so  and  so. 

6682.  But  nothing  to  show  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  left  ? — Nothing  that  I am  aware  of. 

6683.  Is  the  orphanage  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  or  under  any  system  of  inspection?— 
I think  not.  There  was  a National  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  orphanage  some  few  years  ago ; but 
it  has  been  disconnected. 

6684.  One  of  the  sisters  presides  over  the  education? 
—Yes. 

6685.  How  are  the  children  selected  for  admission? 
— They  are  generally  orphans  who  have  lost  both 
parents,  and  are  the  children  of  respectable  people. 

6686.  Are  they  selected.by  the  sisters? — Yes.  There 
is  no  lay  committee  *of  any  kind.  A form  must  be 
filled  up,  and  then  the  sisters  take  the  case  into  con-  • 
sideration,  and  I suppose-  a good  deal  depends  upon 
what  influence  the  friends"  of  the  child  can  bring  to 
bear. 

6687.  What  system  is  there  for  the  apprenticing  of 
the  children — that  is  .a  matter  which  the  ladies  them- 
selves probably  could  not  superintend  ? — There  is  a 
gentleman  who  goes  out  and  sees  after  matters  for 
them,  and  he  probably  attends  to  that ; but  I suppose  it 
is  chiefly  a matter  of  correspondence. 

6688.  Are  the  children  looked  after  when  they  have 
been  apprenticed? — Yes;  certainly. 

6689.  How  is  that  done  ? — By  messengers  and  cor- 
respondence. 

6690.  The  ladies  themselves  do  not  visit  the  children 
outside  the  orphanage  ? — No.  - 

6691.  What  do  you  mean  -by  messengers  ? — They 
have  some  lady  friends,  whom  they  depute  to  go  and 
see  the  apprentices,  and  ascertain  how  they  are  getting 
on  and  what  their  prospects  are. 

6692.  Mr.  O’Shauqiinessy.— Do  not  you  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable, that,  all  transactions  relating  to 
the  money  belonging-  to  the  institution  should  appear 
regularly  in  the  books  ? — -I  presume  the  ladies  have 
books  in  which  all  their  transactions  are  recorded. 

6693.  It  appears  that  the  purchase  of  the  land  is 
omitted  altogether? — It  is  omitted  altogether  from 
the  book  which  was  given  to  me  to  bring  here. 

6694.  And  therefore,  presumably,  there  would  e 
no  entry  of  that  transaction  at  all? — No;  but,  o 
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course,  they  put  down  the  £650  as  sold  out.  They 
have  now  the  land  to  represent  the  money. 

6695.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  a perfect 
record  of  the  transaction  should  be  kept  ? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I suppose,  if  necessary,  it  could  be  shown 
in  some  of  the  books. 

6696.  Do  you  converse  with  the  nuns  about  their 
business  affairs  ? — I go  out  there  very  seldom.  When 
the  superintendent  wishes  to  ask  me  any  question  in 
connexion  with  the  orphanage,  I go  out,  but  merely 
as  a messenger.  I do  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
management. 

6697.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  keep  any  ac- 
count-books but  the  one  you  have  produced  1 — They 
do.  There  is  one  in  which  all  the  particulars  are  set 
forth  and  explained.  The  book  which  I have  pro- 
duced is  a mere  annual  abstract  of  accounts. 

6698.  Are  you  aware  that  lands  and  moneys,  held 
for  charitable  purposes  like  these,  are  subject  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  it  would 
be  possible,  at  any  time,  for  any  person  disposed  to 
give  trouble,  to  have  an  inquiry  sought  ior  into  the 
management  of  the  fund  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

6699.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  iact,  such 
an  inquiry  would  necessarily  arise  if  the  last  surviv- 
ing trustee,  or  the  only  trustee,  happened  to  die, 
leaving  a layman  as  heir-at-law,  or  as  executor.  In 
either  case  he  should  come  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  execute  his  trust  1 — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnesst. — The  Lord  Justice  only  desires 
to  impress  upon  you  that  everything  done  in  connexion 
.with  either  money  or  land  should  be  recorded  plainly 
in  the  books ; and  I myself,  as  a Mend  of  the  Institu- 
tion, wish  that  this  should  be  suggested  to  the  nuns. 

6700.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  also 
a question,  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  depending  on 
the  terns  of  the  bequest,  viz.,  “ whether  the  money, 
or  any  part  of  it,  received  from  bequests  was  pro- 
perly applicable  as  capital  or  income.”  You  say 
these  ladies  have  treated  the  bequests  as  income,  and 
spent  the  money? — They  have  so  treated  small  bequests. 

6701.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Some  of  the  girls  in  the 
institution  are  probably  the  children  of  professional, 
commercial,  and  business  men  ? — They  are  usually  the 


daughters  of  persons  who  had  seen  better  days — g'rls 
whose  father  and  mother  died  leaving  them  unpro- 
vided for. 

6702.  What  is  the  educational  course  in  the  insti- 
tution ? — The  girls  get  a good  plain  education.  They 
use  the  National  school  books,  and  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  books.  They  are  not  taken  in  under 
seven,  and  are  kept  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

6703.  Do  any  of  the  clergy  casually  examine  the 
classes  ? — I doubt  it  very  much.  The  ladies  give  the 
gii'ls  a good  plain  education,  and  teach  them  needle- 
work and  dressmaking.  They  are  also  taught  the 
elements  of  cookery. 

6704.  Who  teaches  the  elements  of  cookery? — 
There  are  eight  of  the  ladies  attending  this  orphanage 
and  two  paid  assistants — a dressmaker  and  a qualified 
schoolmistress. 

6705.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  girls  that  go 
out  and  become  apprentices,  or  get  places,  come  back  to 
the  institution,  having  ceased  to  hold  their  place  of 
apprenticeship  or  situation  ? — Not  that  I ever  heard.  It 
may  possibly  have  .occurred  without  my  knowing  it. 

6706.  In  some  convents  there  are  places  of  refuge 
to  which  girls  may  come  back  when  they  have  not  been 
quite  successful  in  their  employment.  Is  there  anything 
of  that  kind  attached  to  this  Institution? — No. 

6707.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  success  of 
the  girls  in  life? — I have  heard  from  the  nuns  that  the 
girls  have  been  very  successful.  They  told  me,  the 
last  time  I was  out  there,  of  one  girl  who  is  cook  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  who  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 

6708.  Then  they  do,  sometimes,  go  out  as  servants? 
— They  go  as  cooks  and  confectioners.  They  learn 
the  art  in  the  institution,  and  are  then  bound  appren- 
tices to  confectioners,  and  sometimes  they  go  out  after- 
wards as  cooks. 

6709.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  the 
confectioners  have  not  the  means  of  getting  into  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account? — No;  but  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  art  of  upper-class  cookery. 

[The  Community  of  St.  Clare,  through  their  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioners some  explanations  in  reference  to  Mr.  Kelly’s 
evidence,  vide  Appendix,  No.  11.] 


The  Yen.  William  Lee,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  examined. 


6710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  the 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Dublin  ? — I am. 

6711.  At  what  date  was  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  en- 
dowed ? — It  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  trustees  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wray,  under  an  order  of  Master 
Murphy,  dated  8th  March,  1869. 

6712.  It  appears  from  the  Chancery  order  that  the 
£4,500  left  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Wray  was  then  rep- 
resented by  £4,S22  3s.  5c/.,  Government  Stock.  The 
provision  was  that  the  trustees  should  procure  by  lease, 
or  otherwise,  a suitable  portion  of  the  premises  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  St.  Peter's  parish,  known  as  St.  Peter’s  school,  and 
that  they  should  establish  therein  a school  for  the  in- 
struction of  poor  children,  such  school  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school.  The  trust  fund  was  directed  to 
be  transferred  to  the  trustees,  who  should  have  certain 
powers  of  investment ; and  after  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  establishing  a school,  the  annual  income  was 
directed  to  be  applied  to  maintaining  the  school  and 
providing  school  requisites,  and  paying  the  master, 
mistress,  and  assistants  such  stipend  as  they  should 
think  proper.  It  is  also  directed  that  books  and  ac- 
counts shall  be  carefully  kept.  There  is  also  a power 
of  appointing  new  trustees,  and  a proviso  that  the 
trustees  may  make  such  rules,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  scheme,  for  the  management  of  the  school,  as  they 
might  from  time  to  time  consider  right.  Have  any 
rules  been  made? — Yes. 

6713.  Who  are  the  trustees? — The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Judge  I-ongfield,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Pilkington, 
Q.c.,  and  myself,  as  rector  of  the  parish. 


6714.  When  did  those  trustees  first  assemble  ? — On 
the  14th  May,  1870,  and  the  rules  were  then  immedi- 
ately made.  Theyprovided  that theschoolistobeopened 
and  closed  each  day  with  prayer  ; that  the  school  hours 
shall  be  from  ten  to  one,  and  from  half-past  one  to  a 
quarter  to  three ; that  each  teacher  shall  take  part  in 
the  Sunday  school ; that  the  school  shall  be  under  the 
same  control  as  the  parochial  school,  subject,  however, 
to  any  regulations  which  the  trustees  may  impose ; 
that  the  time-table  shall  be  posted  in  the  school-room ; 
that  the  vacations  shall  be,  three  weeks  at  Christ- 
mas, and  one  at  Easter  ; that  premiums  in  clothes  or 
books  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees  ; and  that  a portion  of  bread  should  be  given 
daily  to  each  child  who  required  it. 

6715.  Mrs.  Delany  was  electedthe  first  head-mistress? 
— Yes ; she  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £40  a year, 
with  a gratuity,  when  recommended,  of  £5,  and  apart- 
ments. 

6716.  Did  you  appoint  any  other  teachers? — Yes; 
a first  assistant,  with  a salary  of  £30,  and  a gratuity 
of  £3,  and  a second  assistant,  with  a salary  of  £25, 
and  a gratuity  of  £2,  together  with  apartments  for 
each. 

6717.  What  sum  was  transferred  to  the  trustees? 
— £4,822  3s.  3d.,  stock,  and  an  accumulation  of  in- 
terest amounting  to  £237  15s.  3 d.  We  resolved  that 
the  capital  sum  transferred  should  be  invested  in 
India  four  per  cent,  stock,  which  was  done,  and  we 
added  £121  6s.  8 d.  out  of  the  accumulations,  so  as  to 
purchase  £4,500  of  that  stock. 

6718.  Have  you  made  any  alteration  in  that 

2 O 
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Mr.  John  C. 
Kslly,  j.p. 


The  Ven.  W. 
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investment? — £100  was  added  afterwards  out  of  our 
savings,  but  was  sold  out  again  last  year. 

6719.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  title  to  the 
parochial  school  premises  ? — Last  year  we  purchased 
the  perpetuity. 

6720.  Who  were  the  original  lessees  of  those  pre- 
mises?— The  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  time 
being. 

6721.  As  a Corporation? — Yes. 

6722.  The  lease  of  the  school-room,  which  is  used 
.for  Mrs.  Wray’s  school,  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
.the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  school,  on  15th  March, 

1871  ? — Yes,  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens. 

6723.  Your  minutes  show,  that  on  the  29th  April, 
1878,  you  sold  out  £100  India  Four  per  Cent,  stock, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  1873,  and  applied  the 
amount,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  to  the  pay- 
ment for  a perpetuity  lease  of  the  school-buildings. 
Were  they  held  under  a renewable  ecclesiastical  lease  ? 
— Yes ; the  matter  is  fully  explained  in  the  Report  of 
the  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  thus  : — 


“ An  unexpected  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
fee  of  the  school  premises,  that  the  Committee  should  pur- 
chase the  perpetuity,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  lease  on 
its  expiration  in  1 883,  (an  indirect  result  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  as  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  sold  the 
fee  acquired  by  them  on  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
. Dublin’s  commutation),  added  very  much  to  the  embar- 
rassment. It  was  determined,  of  course,  to  endeavour  to 
retain  possession  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  pay  off  the 
debts  so  far  as  possible.  Toward  both  these  objects  there 
was  immediately  available  only  the  stock  standing  to 
• credit  of  the  schools,  which,  when  sold,  produced  £428  2s. 
The  trustees  of  the  Wray  schools— in  consideration  of  their 

. having  the  infant  school-room  free  of  rent through  the 

. Archdeacon,  one  of  the  trustees,  granted  £100  towards  the 
purchase.  The  Misses  Brooke,  through  John  Richardson, 
esq.,  q.c.,  also  made  two  donations,  amounting  to  £150; 
and  further  sums  were  received  to  the  amount  of  £120  Is. 
" ■ . • • The  result  of  the  efforts  made  are,  that  for  a sum 
of  £543,  or  with  the  costs  out  of  pocket,  Messrs.  Meade  and 
Colics  generously  declining  to  make  any  other  charge — 
. £14  5s.  id. ; £557  5s.  Id.,  the  Avchdeacon  and  Churcli- 
. wardens  have  purchased  the  renewal  fines  from  186S.” 


6724.  Was  the  question  raised  at  all,  or  did  yoi 
consider  it : — whether  you  were  safe  in  taking  a con 
veyance  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  since  tb 
Disestablishment  Act?— We  placed  the  matter  in  tb 
hands  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Dames,  q.c.  He  was  consultei 
as  counsel,  and  Messrs.  Meade  and  Colies  were  ou: 
solicitors. 

6725.  Was  any  -new  lease  then  executed,  by  tin 
minister  and  churchwardens,  to  the  Wray  trustees  ?- 
There  was  none  since  the  original  lease  in  1871,  whicl 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pilkington. 

6726.  Have  the  Wray  trustees  any  stated  times  fo 
. their  meetings?— No ; the  whole  thing  is  done  just  a: 

I can  get  them  to  attend. 

6727.  Your  minute  book  shows  that  you  met  on  tin 
15th  April,  1874 ; the  23rd  June,  1875  ; and  then  no 
until  the  29th  March,  1877.  There  was  anothei 
meetmg,  held  on  the  9th  July,  1877,  to  allocate  som< 
money  to  painting  and  cleaning ; and  there  were  alsc 
meetings  on  April  29th,  1878,  and  May  27th,  1879 

} ou  have  not  met  more  than  about  once  a year? I 

is  very  hard  to  get  a meeting,  and,  in  fact,  there  i 
not'i'0n|  *? J?e  done  except  to  audit  the  accounts. 

b f 2 b.  what  staff  of  teachers  have  you  got  at  present 

r-lT'  T, T ley  are  mosfc  excellent  teachers. 

67-9.  By  whom  is  the  school  inspected  ?— By  Mr 
Se  InsPector  ,of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

6 <30.  Your  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  tin 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  ?-No,  nor  with  any  othe: 
Board.  J 

6731  Mr  Rudkin’s  Report  of  the  26th  June,  1878 

states  that  the  school  is  visited  weekly  by  the  clergy 
and  frequently  by  ladies.  Is  there  any  ladies’  com 
mrttee  ?— No  ; there  is  no  committee ; the  ladies  whe 
visit  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  which  is  an  infanl 
school. 

6.™2-  become  the  infant  school  of  St.  Peter’s 
parish  ? — Yes. 


6733.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Rudkin’s  Report  that 
there  were  150  children  on  the  roll,  and  that  130  were 
present  at  his  inspection  ; that  the  average  attendance 
was  118  ; that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church  on  the 
books  were  143,  of  whom  126  were  present ; Presby- 
terians, none ; Protestant  Dissenters,  none ; Roman  Ca- 
tholics on  the  books,  7 ; of  whom  4 were  present.  He 
examined  the  senior  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  dicta- 
tion, writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy. Is  it  purely  a primary  school? — Purely 
primavy.  Mr.  Rudkin  appended  to  that  return  this 
observation : “ The  teachers  have  faithfully  done  their 
duty.” 

6734.  How  did  the  numbers  stand  at  the  followin'* 
inspection,  in  December,  1878  ? — There  were  on  the 
books  160,  of  whom  126  were  present.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  half  year  had  been  122.  The 
members  of  the  Irish  Church  on  the  books  were  153, 
of  whom  121  were  present  at  the  inspection ; no  Pres- 
byterians, no  Protestant  Dissenters.  There  were  also 
7 Roman  Catholics  on  the  books,  of  whom  5 were 
present. 

6735.  There  is  no  examination  by  Mr.  Rudkin  in 
Scripture  ? — That  is  done  by  the  clergy. 

6736.  The  scheme  settled  by  Master  Murphy  is. 
silent  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  but  your 
first  rule  provides  that  the  school  shall  open  and  close 
each  day  with  prayer.  Is  there  any  compulsory  reli- 
gious teaching? — Yes,  a form  of  prayer,  which  I chew 
up,  is  used. 

6737.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Your  time  table  refers 
to  giving  out  the  lunch,  what  is  that  ? — Bread  for  the 
pool-. 

. 6738.  Is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  endowment? 
— I do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  endowment,  but  our 
ninth  rule  provides  : “ a portion  of  bread  to  be  given 
daily  to  each  child  who  requires  it.”  Some  of  the 
children  bring  their  own  lunch,  but  others  ave  so  poor 
that  they  require  the  allowance  of  breach 

6739.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  of  your 
rules  provides  that  “ premiums  in  clothes  or  books  ” 
are  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 
Practically  that  is  done  by  yourself? — Entirely. 

6740.  Dr.  Jellett  inspects  the  school  and  gives 
catechetical  instruction  once  a week  ? — Yes. 

6741.  Have  you  yourself  any  fixed  time  for  visiting 
the  school  1— None  in  particular ; I go  there  just  as 
I find  it  convenient. 

6742.  Do  any  of  the  other  three  trustees  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  school? — Ido 
not  think  they  do ; but  they  visit  it  sometimes. 

6743.  Do  all  the  children  who  attend  the  school 
belong  to  the  parish  1— I think  they  are  all  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

6744.  The  parish  extends  over  a large  district?— 
Yes  ; but  we  have  another  very  large  infant  school  at 
St.  Stephen’s  for  that  district. 

6745.  Has  that  school  any  endowment? — I have 
brought  the  last  report  of  it,  which  will  give  you  all 
information  about  it. 

6746.  Who  has  charge  of  the  lease? — I believe  I 
have  it. 

6747.  Have  you  a safe  for  keeping  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  schools? — They  are  kept  in  a safe, 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

6748.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  do  not  appear  to 
balance  your  accounts  every  year  ? — Not  every  year ; 
but  it  was  done  last  Wednesday. 

6749.  Was  that  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Com- 
missioners ?— I think  it  was  partly. 

6750.  Before  that  there  was  no  balance  struck  since 

1877?— No. 

6751.  Is  that  a good  plan? — The  whole  matter  is 
left  in  my  own  hands. 

6752.  You  have  at  present  a balance  on  hand  of 
£162?— Yes. 

6753.  What  is  the  annual  income  ? — The  interest  at 
4 per  cent,  on  £4,500  India  stock,  which  is  £180  a 
year.  We  receive  it  free  of  income  tax,  being  a char 
ritable  institution. 
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6754.  Could  you  state,  in  figures,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  this  school?— I have  not  calculated  it  annually. 

6755.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy — Is  there  an  audit  every 
year?- — Not  every  year. 

6756.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— Was  it  ever  proposed 

that  the  trustees  should  meet  regularly  ?. There  is 

really  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

6757.  They  might  audit  the  accounts  at  any  rate  ? 

I get  the  accounts  audited  whenever  I can. 

6758.  The  parish  is,  no  doubt,  very  fortunate  in 
having  you  to  look  after  the  endowment,  but  someone 
might  succeed  you  who  would  not  be  so  careful ; and 
it  is  quite  astonishing  the  number  of  instances  of  laxity 
in  such-  institutions,  which  spring  from  slight  begin- 
nings ? It  is  a more  difficult  thing  than  you  imagine 
to  get  a number  of  gentlemen  together. 

6759.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox— On  examina- 
tion of  your  accounts  for  1878, 1 find  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  amounted  to  f 258  17s.  lid  ?— 
That  included  the  £100  given  for  the  perpetuity. 

6760.  Then,  your  ordinary  expenditure  during  that 
year  was  only  £158  17s.  lid,  which  would  show  a 
surplus  income  of  about  £21  ?— About  that.  There 
is  an  accumulation  at  present  on  hands,  which  I should 
propose  to  invest  as  we  did  before ; but  at  the  last 
meeting  we  agreed  to  put  down  fresh  asphalt:  and 
make  some  other  expenditure  on  the  school,  which  will 
require  some  money  to  carry  out. 

6761.  Is  this  entirely  a day-school? — It  is  • in  con- 
nexion with  it  there  is  the  female  boarding-school  of 
Sfc.  Peter’s  parish. 

6762.  Do  the  children  attending  Mrs.  Wray’s 
school  pay  anything  ?— The  schoolmistress  gets  the 
pence  that  are  paid,  but  I believe  they  do  not  amount 
to  .£1  a year. 

6763.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— In  some  instances 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  are  not  signed  ?— There  is 
only  one,  in  which,  I think,  Judge  Longfield  omitted 
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6764.  The  minutes  of  the  first  meeting,  which  was 
a most  important  one,  are  not  signed'!— The  rules 
which  follow  those  minutes,  are  signed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

6765.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox— How  many 
curates  are  there  in  the  parish  ? — Seven,  at  present. 

6766.  Do  they  all  assist  in  the  superintendence  of 
this  school? — No;  there  are  four  churches  in  the 
parish,  and  two  of  the  curates  belong  to  St.  Peter’s 
two  to  Eathmines,  two  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and  one  to 
St.  Kevin’s. 

6767.  Who  are  the  two  at  St.  Peter’s  1— Dr.  Jellett 
school1  Bl'Ckley’  and  tlle7  practically  superintend  the 

6768.  Mr.  Wilson. — Is  there  any  fee  paid  to  Mr. 
Rudkin  for  his  inspection  ?— Yes  ; five  guineas  for  the 
three  schools,  and  one-third  of  that  sum  is  charged 
against  the  Wray  school  account. 

6i69.  Dr.  Hart. — You  do  not  require  that  all  the 
trustees  should  be  present  to  constitute  a meeting?— 
■No,  only  two.  Except  at  the  first  meeting  we  have 
never  had  more  than  two. 

6770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— You  have  no 
infixing*  quorum? — No. 

Gi  71.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— You  have  got  some 
Yes^11  C'atll0lic  cllilclren  attending  the  school?— 

6772.  Do  they  receive  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
-tbey  are  very  young ; I think,  probably,  not  older 
wan  three  or  four  years,  and  are  usually  left  only 
a very  short  time  in  the  school ; but  all  the  children 
lm  attend  receive  the  same  instruction. 
w/3.  Is  there  anything  either  in  Mrs.  Wray’s  will, 

, \ln  _ scheme  settled  by  Master  Murphy,  which  com- 
k'}?,,  08lye  scriptural  or  religious  instruction  to  all 
t o children  ?-No ; I think  not?  It  is  left  entirely  to 

our  own  discretion. 

foil!! It-  Churchill. — Is  it  not  an  exclusive 

tounclation?— No ; not  at  all. 

M.-V  ' /?.“  y°a  are  under  no  compulsion  to  teach 

oman  Catholic  children  either  the  Scriptures  or 


Church  C.teohis„l_We  a»  uol;  ,„d  I ,.„„ld  aol 

least  obJe.ct  to  a conscience  clause.  If  any 

• Ju;STICE  FitzGibbon.— What  provision 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  child- 

len  m the  neighbourhood  ?— There  is  a National  School, 
and  also  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  which  are  both 
very  close  to  our  school. 

5777.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy— Is  there  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  infant  school  for  Roman  Catholics  ?— 
1 tL1^  tbere  1S>  at  the  back  of  the  Carmelite  church. 

• i 1 ' i ' , , 0KD  Churchill. — What  consideration 

induced  the  executor  to  set  up  a purely  exclusive 
charity  1 I applied  to  Judge  JougSeld,  and  said— 

You  have  £4,500  for  your  endowment ; I will  -uve 
School-l'oom, if  You  apply  the  endow- 
ment to  it.  It  you  commence  to  build  a new  school- 
house,  you  will  spend  all  your  capital.” 

6779.  Tt  never  occurred  to  the  trustees  of  tliis  endow- 
ment  to  adopt  a conscience  clause  ?—  Certainly  not ; 

the  schools  are  stnctly  denominational. 

6 / SO  The  original  school  which  you  offered  to  Judge 
J-iongneld  was  a denominational  school  ?— Yes. 

6/81.  He  gave  you  an  undenominational  foundation 
to  endow  that  school  ?— Quite  so. 

6782.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy.— Would  it  not  be  an 
improvement,  if  it  were  clearly  conveyed  to  the  children 
and  their  parents,  that  they  need  not  take  part,  in  any: 
rehgious  teaching  ?— That  is  quite  understood. 

„C783\  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— Do  you  know 
Tl  1fsta,nce-  W!‘ei'e  tIlere  was  an  opportunity  for 
parents  to  choose  between  a denominational  and  an 
undenominational  school,  in  which  they  preferred  the 
undenominational  ? — I never  heard  of  one. 

. . f T' X S°  lmo"r  “V  of  instances  wW 

as  in  bt.  Refers  appears  to  be  the  case,  they  have  an 

Xh  T 7 ! t1Ilci1'  Cll0ice  a school 

winch  is  technically  undenominational,  and  one  that  is 
not  so,  and  where  they  do  not  prefer  the  denominational 
school  ?-I  suppose  there  might  be,  in  either  case,  cer- 
tain inducements ; for  instance,  without  any  intention 
to  proselytize,  we  give  bread;  and  any  one  coming  to  the 
school,  and  seeing  the  children,  would  say  that  it  was  a 
great  tlinig  for  the  parents  to  have  their  children  so 
weil  taken  care  of,  and  given  wholesome  food.  They 
get  clothes,  too,  at  Christmas.  J 

6785.  Clothes  are  not  given  to  anything  like  all  the 

children?— No ; they  axe  only  given  to  about  sixty  or 
seventy,  whose  means  require  it,  as  a reward  for  regular 
attendance.  ° 

6786.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Ilaveyouany National 

Schools  under  your  management  ?— Yes ; last  year  we 
put  Sk  Stephen's  schools  under  the  National  Board, 
i • 787‘  Are  the  chiIc,1'en  attending  those  schools 
chiefly  Protestants  ? — I think  so. 

67SS.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox— Returns  have 
been  made  showing  large  numbers  of  children  to  be 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  united  education,  where 
there  are,  as  m your  school,  143  of  one  denomination 
and  seven  of  another.  Is  your  school  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
practically,  as  denominational  now  as  before  it  was 
placed  under  the  National  Board?— I think  it  is 
practically,  so.  ’ 

6789.  Do  you  find  that  the  adoption  of  a conscience 
clause  attracts  children,  or  that  its  omission  keeps  them 
away  ?— 1 do  not  think  it  has  the  slightest  effect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

6790.  Lord  R.  Churchill— Are  there  any  infant 
schools  m the  locality,  exclusively  under  Catholic,  man- 
agement, which  afford  Catholics  the  same  advantages 
as  this  endowment  gives  to  the  Protestant  children  ?— 
there  is  a very  large  infant  school  in  King’s-lane. 

I think  it  is  a convent  school. 

6791.  Lord- Justice  FitzGibbox— Are  you  able  to 

say  whether  there  are  any  Protestant  children  attending 
the  Kmgs-lane  school? — I do  not  think  there  arc 

6792.  Lord  R.  Churchill— You  have  had  a good 
deal  of  experience,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a 
bona  fule  mixed  education  being  given  in  any  school 

2 G 2 
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6795.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  Catholics  have  no 
similar  endowment  ? — I really  do  not  know.  A Na- 
tional school,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the 
"vTh  Christian  Brothers,  and  is  quite  close  to  St.  Peter’s 

6794  I suppose  this  endowment  is  of  great  benefit  schools,  has  a small  endowment  from  Cary’s  Trust, 
the  Protestant  children  of  St.  Peter’s  1— It  is  a great  which  is  divided  between  St.  Peter  s schools  and  the 
’ National  school. 


where  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  at  all  equal  in 
numbers  %— None. 

6793.  You  never  heard  of  an  instance  ? — I do  not 
think  I have. 


advantage  to  St.  Peter’s  school. 


Eev.  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  ll.d.,  exammeci. 

6796.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon.— You  are  one  of  ceivedl-Ye! j it  isp.M  by  He  Register  to  <he  Boari 


that,  of  £428  2s.  realized  by  the  sale  of  stock, 
£187  4s.  Id.  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  per- 
petuity, and  £240  17s.  lid.  was  transferred  to  the 
account  of  current  expenses  ?— 1 That  would  appear  to  be 
the  case,  but  you  must  remember  the  amount  actually 
paid  for  the  perpetuity  was  £543.  Our  school  was 
both  a boarding  and  a day  school,  and  its  expenses 
were  chiefly  met  by  charity  sermons  and  subscriptions. 


° 6798.  They  consist  of  a boarding  and  day  school  for  posed  of  very  many  years  ago,  before  any  of  the  present 

hoys,  and  a boarding  and  day  school  for  girls?— Yes.  clergy  came  to  the  parish. 

6799.  The  endowments  returned  in  1857  were,  from  6817.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  Your  Reports 
land  £89  14s.  6<Z.,  and  from  trust  funds  £28  10s.  In  show  that  you  had  accumulated  £400  Indian  stock, 

the  recently  published  reports  of  these  schools  the  fol-  which  lias  been ; sold  out.  *es. 

lowing  items  appear:  Lord  Redesdale’s  bequest,  £8  4s.  681S.  Was  that  applied,  as  stated  in  the  Report, 

Id  ■ Leeson’s  bequest,  £8  14s.;  Cary’s  bequest,  £13  towards  purchasing  the  perpetuity  lease  of  the  school 

10s.’;  interest  on  £200  Indian  stock,  £7  18s.  4A;in-  premises?— A portion  of  it  was. 

terest  on  bank  stock,  £8  16s.  6*;  transferred  from  rent  6819.  You  now  hold  the  premises  m perpetuity,  at 
account,  £179  7s.  Id.  What  is  the  property  out  of  the  old  rent  of  £--7  13s.  lOrf.  Xes. 

which  that  rent  is  derived?-It  consists  chiefly  of  the  6820.  Lord  R.  Churchill.-TIio  accounts  show 

rents  of  houses.  We  receive  £24  a year  from  Mercer’s 
Hospital.  There  are  also  houses  in  Bishop-street, 

Cam  den-street,  and  Kevin-street. 

6800.  Who  collects  those  rents? — Mr.  Dealy,  one 
of  the  parishioners. 

6801.  Does  he  act  gratuitously  ? — He  does. 

6802.  Four  houses  in  Bishop-street  and  Cross  Kevin- 

street  were  returned  bv  the  Commission  of  1857  as  „ . , . . .,  ,«■ 

having  ten  Ml  to  tie  school,  by  a Mr.  Daniel,  Alter  the  d,  .establishment  of  the  Ohm  oh  other  calls 
and  ai  producing  at  that  time  £40  14a  per  annum,  upon  the  people  arose,  and  the  collections  at  chant; 
What  is  the  prHsent  rentl-It  is  more  notv,  because  sermons  fell  off  very  much  We  had  bo,,  mid  gals 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  tve  purchased  the  head  rent.  I as  boarders  ; tve  could  not  of  course  tend  them  atvaj, 
think  they  notv  produce  £60  a year.  and  that  brought  on  an  accumulation  of  debt 

6803  What  is  the  tenure  under  which  your  tenants  6821.  Have  you  given  up  the  boaiding  school  h- 

hold  1 — They  are  held  under  lease  No;  but  for  the  tart  few  yems  we  have  not  admfftrf 

6804  Have  ally  of  these  leases  fallen  ini — Not  that  many  new  pupils.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  be 
I am  aware  of.  The  house  at  the  comer  of  Bishop-  able  to  resume  taking  them  in,  as  we  are  now  getting 
street  is  a public-house. 

6805.  What  interest  has  the  tenant  of  that  house  ? 

— A long  lease. 

6806.  Who  has  charge  of  the  lease  ? — All  the  docu- 
ments are  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  the  safe. 

6807.  Have  you  got  the  rental  of  the  school  pro- 
perty ? — The  treasurer,  Mr.  Dames,  Q.C.,  has  the 
rental,  and  he  alone  accurately  knows  particulars. 

6808.  How  is  the  house  in  Camden-street  held  ? — 

By  lease. 

6809.  What  does  it  bring  in?— I think  £20  a year. 

6810.  The  amounts  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  account  from  the  rent  account  appear  to  fluctu- 
ate from  year  to  year.  In  1875  it  was  £133  8s.  8d.; 
in  1876,  £128  8s.;  and  in  1877,  £179  7s.  7cZ.;'howdo 


and  have  possibly  a balance  on  hand. 

6822.  Are  you  now  in  such  circumstances  that  you 
are  able  to  maintain  the  schools,  and  have  a balance 
in  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year? — Yes ; the  report  for 
1878  is  not  yet  printed,  but  I have  heard  that  there  is 
a balauce  in  hand. 

6S23.  Do  you,  then,  contemplate  taking  in  boarders 
again  ? — I hope  so.  We  calculate  that  each  boarder  costs 
about  £16  a year,  not  counting  establishment  charges.  • 

6824.  You  have  now  nomoney  belongingto  the  schools 
invested?— No;  but  we  have  our  school  buildings  in 
perpetuity. 

6825.  You  received,  towards  the  purchase  of  that 
perpetuity,  special  donations  and  subscriptions,  amount 
ing  in  the  whole  to  £370  Is.,  and  the  stock  so1  n"  ■ 


you  account  for  that  ?— In  the  last  year,  two  years’  rent  produced  £428  2s.,  making  a total  of 
from  Mercer’s  Hospital  were  brought  into  the  accounts,  of  that  you  had  to  pay  £557  5s.  Id.,  and  the  ^ ^ 


6811.  Is  the  Leeson  bequest  a perpetual  charge?—  went  to  current  expenses?— That  is  . 

jg  trench  on  our  capital  at  all,  for  the  current^expenses.^ 


6812.  By  whom  is  that  charge  now  paid  ? — I am  not  6826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 

-iv  . pressure,  however,  of  a threat  of  losmg  the  schom-ho 


certain ; it  is  received  by  the  treasuri 

6813.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — It  appears  in  the  Re-  in  1888,  you  collected  £3/0  Is., 
port  of  1857  that  “Patrick  Cary,  in  the  year  1838,  be-  £240  17s.  lid.  went  to  current  expenses  of 
queathed  £900  in  trust  for  St.  Peter’s  parochial  schools  schools  ?— That  is  quite  true.  ]g 

and  St.  Peter’s  National  schools,  jointly  ” ?-Yes.  6827.  How  many  boarders  are  there  1^1°Saenf(,il,ls 
That  money  is  in  the  funds  in  the  name  of  the  Arch-  at  present  ?— Thirteen ; counting  h°th  y *0.^ 
deacon  of  Dublin,  who  receives  £13  10s.  every  half-  6828.  How  are  they  selected?  Th  IP 
year.  He  pays  the  dividends  each  alternate  half-year  come  before  a Committee,  whic 
to  the  treasurer  of  St.  Peter’s  school  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  month.  The 

Hull,  Homan  Catholic  Clergyman.  The  October  divi-  6829.  Of  whom  do  the  Committee > 

- - Archdeacon,  the  other  clergy  of  the  pansn,  . 

cumbents  of  the  different  churches  in  the  pans  , 


dends  are  paid  to  Mr.  Hall. 

6814.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  Pro- 
testant Archdeacon  of  Dublin  continues  to  be  the 
trustee,  and  holds  the  principal ; but  is  bound  to  pay 
over  half  the  interest  ? — That  is  the  case. 

6815.  Is  Lord  Redesdale’s  beouest  of  £9  still  re- 


of  some  gentlemen  and  ladies.  , , „ 

6830.  The  rules  for  the  admission  of  children  l 


pear  by  your  printed  report  to  be 

“ Children  are  eligible  for  admission  Cl)  if  their  paren 
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have,  since  their  marriage,  been  permanently  resident  in  any 
part  of  St.  Peter’s  parish;  (2)  if  their  parents  have  both  been 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; (3)  if  they  have  no 
Roman  Catholic  relative  legally  entitled  to  claim  them ; 

(4)  if  the  father  be  dead,  or  if,  while  still  living,  he  be 
incapacitated  by  incurable  disease  from  earning  a livelihood ; 

(5)  if  their  parents  have  been  above  the  class  of  servants  ; 

(6)  if  their  ages  exceed  eight  and  be  under  twelve  years ; 

(7)  if  they  be  recommended  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms,  by  one  or  more  respectable  persons  (subscribers),  who 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  memorial,  and  enter  into  the  agreement  therein  set 
forth.” 

How  many  of  the  thirteen  children  at  present  in  the 
schools  are  girls? — We  had  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
four  girls  and  nine  hoys. 

6831.  The  number  of  children  in  the  boarding 
school  appears  to  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  few 
years.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — To 
want  of  funds.  The  subscription  list  is  uot  very  much 
diminished ; but  in  some  churches  in  which  charity 
sermons  were  preached  for  our  schools,  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued ; and,  indeed,  all  the  collections  from 
charity  sermons  fell  off  as  soon  as  the  Disestablishment 
Act  was  passed,  and  other  claims  had  to  be  met. 

6832.  What  teachers  are  there  in  the  boys’  school  ? 
-One  master,  and  one  or  two  pupil  teachers. 

6833.  To  what  age  do  you  keep  the  boarders  ? — 
Until  they  are  apprenticed. 

6834.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  apprentice  them  ? 
— There  is  a fund  called  Love’s  charity,  out  of 
which  we  get  a fee  of  £10  Il'ish,  through  Canon  Greene, 
rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s. 

6835.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  for 


whom  you  can  obtain  fees  in  that  way  ? — We  are  en- 
titled,  I believe,  to  two  every  year ; but  if  we  have  Rey  M 
more  claimants  and  there  were  none  from  some  other  Jellctt,  h.d. 
parish,  we  might  get  three  or  four. 

6836.  You  give  them  only  such  an  education  as 
fits  them  to  become  apprentices  to  trades  ? — That  is  all. 

6837.  Do  you  give  them  any  industrial  training  ? — 

There  is  no  industrial  teaching  in  the  boys’  school, 
but  there  is  in  the  girls’. 

6838.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Your  report  contains 
a reference  to  pay  boarders.  What  payments  do  such 
boys  make  ? — The  fixed  charge  is  £15  a year,  but  some- 
times they  only  pay  £10. 

6839.  Are  there  any  boarders  at  present  paying 
£15? — There  is  one. 

6840.  Have  the  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
school  turned  out  well  in  life? — Yes ; some  have  been 
appointed  to  the  railway  clearing  office,  and  others  ap- 
prenticed to  builders,  contractors,  and  various  trades. 

6841.  How  many  paying  pupils  are  there  in  the 
girls’  school  ? —There  is  one  at  present. 

6842.  What  staff  is  employed  in  the  girls’  school? 

— Only  one  mistress. 

6843.  Is  she  the  teacher  in  the  day  school  as  well  ?— 

She  is  ; but  she  has  pupil  teachers  under  her. 

6844.  Are  they  paid? — They  get  something  very_ 
small. 

6845.  Is  that  also  a primary  school  ? — It  is. 

6846.  Have  you  any  system  with  regard  to  visiting 
and  inspecting? — There  is  a regular  inspector  ap- 
pointed, and  the  clergy,  more  particularly  myself,  visit 
the  schools  very  frequently.  So  do  ladies  with  my 
approval. 


The  Yen.  William  Lee,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  re-called. 


6847.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard 
to  the  great  falling  off  in  your  receipts,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  question  at  all  of  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  primary  education  under  the  National 
Board? — Last  year  with  the  consent  of  the  Select 
Vestry  of  St.  Stephen’s,  I placed  the  schools  belonging 
to  that  district  under  the  National  Board.  I also 
mooted  the  question  as  to  St.  Peter’s  schools,  but  I 
found  some  of  the  old  and  respected  parishioners 
very  strongly  opposed  to  it,  so  that  I did  not  urge 
the  matter. 

6848.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  were  the  grounds 
of  the  opposition  ? — The  old  feeling  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

6849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Since  you  placed 
the  St.  Stephen’s  schools  under  the  National  Board, 
have  you  found  that  you  can  conduct  them,  as  satis- 
factorily to  yourself,  as  before? — Quite  so.  A few 
years  ago  five  schools  in  the  parish  of  Arboe,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  where  I was  rector,  were  placed, 
under  the  National  Board  and  they  were  just  as  satis- 
factory as  if  they  were  not  under  that  Board. 

6850.  In  the  term  “ satisfactory  ” do  you  include 
having  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  children  such  re- 
ligious instruction,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board,  as  appeal's  to  you  to  be  sufficient? — I 
do. 

6851.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  is  a throwing  away 
of  so  much  money,  without  any  reason,  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  National  Board? — I think  it  is.  I can 
understand  the  reason,  but  I do  not  enter  into  it. 

6852.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  the  buildings  in 
good  repair? — At  present  they  are  in  poor  repair.  At 
one  time  a considerable  sum  was  laid  oul  in  bedding 
and  furniture  for  the  boarding  school. 

6853.  Are  they  very  large  buildings? — The  boys’ 


school  is  rather,  an  insignificant  building,  but  the 
girls’  school  and  the  building  in  which  Mrs.  Wray’s 
school  is  held  is  a very  fine  building. 

6854.  I do  not  find  any  separate  account  for  the 
schools  in  the  St.  Stephen’s  report ? — No;  they  have 
no  endowment  whatever. 

6855.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857 
states  that  the  St.  Stephen’s  schools  were  endowed 

“ The  Lord  Lieutenant's  fund,  £276  1 8s.  6c?. , and  subscrip- 
tions; Benjamin  Blake  Woodward,  Joseph  Gabbett,  and 
John  Litton,  lease  for  145  years,  1st  of  Jan.,  1833;  rent 
reserved,  £10  ”"i — 

I cannot  tell  what  Haas  become  of  that,  but  the 
present  schools  were  built  on  a site,  granted  by  Lord 
Pembroke,  at  the  top -of  Northumberland-road,  before  I 
became  archdeacon. 

6856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  was  the 
old  school? — On  tire  banks  of  the  canal  between  Lower 
Mount-street  and  Baggot-street.  I think  the  house 
aaow  belongs  to  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

6857.  How  did  it  .pass  away  from  St.  Stephen's 
schools  ? — I do  not  know.  I suppose  the  committee  dis- 
posed of  the  buildings  ; .that,  however,  was  before  I be- 
came archdeacon. 

6858.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  pay  rent  for  the  present 
schools? — No;  I believe  there  was  a grant  of  the  site-, 
but  I do  not  know  where  the  deed  is. 

6859.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Were  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  okl  school-house  applied  towards  the 
. building  of  the  present  sehool  ? — I clo  not  know.  The 
debt  on  the  present  school  was  not  quite  paid  off  when 
I became  archdeacon,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell,  a most 
energetic  parishioner,  that  sufficient  subscriptions  were 
collected. 


The  Ven.  W. 
Lee,  d.d. 
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Rev.  M.  VT. 
Jellett,  ll-d. 


Rev.  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  ll.d.,  re-called. 


6860.  Lord  J dstice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  secre- 
tary to  Mercer’s  school,  Castleknock? — I am. 

6861.  How  is  that  charity  managed  ? — It  is  now 
managed  by  four  trustees ; originally  there  were  five, 
but  when  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  was  merged  into  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin,  they  were  reduced  to  four. 
They  are  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rector  of 
St.  Bride’s. 

6862.  Are  they  all  ex-officio  trustees  ? — Yes. 

6863.  What  is  the  property  belonging  to  the  charity? 
— It  consists  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  of 
some  landed  property  in  England,  and  also  some  house 
property  in  Dublin. 

686-4.  Who  is  the  agent  over  that  property? — Mr. 
Rooke,  the  solicitor. 

6865.  Does  he  furnish  his  rentals  yearly? — Yes. 

6866.  The  rental  which  you  have  produced  shows 
that  there  are  thii’ty-seven  tenants ; that  the  yearly 
rental  is  now  £862  2s.  9 d.,  and  that  the  arrears  due 
amount  to  £132  Is.  10^c?.  The  accounts  are  audited 
by  Craig,  Gardner  and  Co.  ? — They  are. 

6867.  Is  that  by  arrangement  with  the  trustees? 
— I think  so. 

6868.  When  do  the  trustees  meet? — There  is  no 
fixed  time — whenever  it  is  convenient. 


6869.  Do  you  keepaminute  book? — Yep,  I produce  it. 

6870.  According  to  this  minute  book  the  trustees 
met  on  the  20th  of  J une,  1877,  and  then  not  until  the 
15th  of  January,  1879.  Was  there'  no  meetingin  1878? 
— There  was  no  formal  meeting  at  the  archbishop’s 
house,  but  the  accounts  were  submitted  to  two  trustees. 

6871.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — When  did  you  first 
become  secretary  ? — About  twelve  years  ago. 

6872.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Your  accounts 
are  made  up  quarterly ; what  does  the  abstract  show 
to  have  been  the  expenditure  upon  the  institution  dur- 
ing 1878  ? — Housekeeping,  £479  2s.  Id,  fuel  for  two 
years,  and  light,  £92  11s.  3d,  clothing,  £87  13s.  lid, 
salaries,  £167,  incidental  expenses,  £103  2s.  3d, 
gratuities  to  parishes,  £92  6s. 

6S73.  The  salaries  in  the  first  quarter  are  £53,  as 
against  £38  in  each  other  quarter  ? — Yes ; the  annual 
salary  of  the  medical  attendantischarged  in  thatquarter. 

■ 6874.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  receipts  ? — Yes ; 
they  consisted  last  year  of— rents,  £770,  which  was  the 
net  amount  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  by  the 
agent;  dividends,  £60  4s.  9c?. ; pupils’ fees,  £130  10s. ; 
music  and  incidentals,  £10  14s.  6d  ; making  a total  of 
£971  9s.  3d 

687 5.  What  do  the  dividends  arise  from  ? — Prom 
the  proceeds  of  some  land,  belonging  to  the  charity, 
which  was  taken  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company.  The  purchase  money  was  invested 
with  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England.  They  would  not  transfer  it  to  Ireland. 
The  dividends  are  paid,  by  Coutts  and  Co.,  into  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees. 

6876.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “pupils’  fees, 
£130  10s.”  ? — That  was  the  amount  received  from pay 
pupils.  It  varies  from  year  to  year. 

6877.  You  take  in  pay  pupils  ? — We  do. 

6878.  What  are  the  rules  for  admitting  them  1— 

ihey  must  be  nominated  by  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
must  each  pay  £15  a year  and  £3  for  clothing— that 
is  £lb  a year.  ° 

. 6879  The  item  of  £10  14s.  6d  for  music  and 
incidentals  represents  fees  received  for  extras  l— Yes 
Two  years  ago  we  commenced  teaching  the  children 
music  before  that  we  had  a music  teacher  who  was 
paid  by  the  pupils  themselves ; now  there  is  a house- 
keeper and  music  teacher  combined.  She  receives  a 
certain  salary ; therefore,  we  do  not  allow  her  to  receive 
any  payment  from  the  pupils. 

6S80.  The  balance  to  credit  at  the  end  of  1878  was 
£441  16s.  Sc?.  ? That  was  an  accumulation  for  several 
years,  iinrteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  school  was 
m debt. 


6881.  Does  the  school  owe  any  money  now? — No. 

6882.  What  are  your  own  duties  ? — To  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  attend  the 
trustees  individually.  I pay  thirty  or  forty  visits  to  the 
school  during  the  year,  as  Secretary  or  Catechist. 

6883.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Why  is  there  no  regular 
meeting  of  the  trustees  ?— It  is  not  always  easy  to  have 
regular  meetings.  It  takes  three  to  form  a quorum. 

6884.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  three  of  the 
trustees  together? — The  last  meeting  was  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1879  ; but,  I dare  say,  if  I had  made  special 
effort,  I could  have  succeeded  in  having  a meeting  since. 

6885.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  15th  of 
January,  1879,  there  were  three  present,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s ; the  same  three  had  at- 
tended on  20th  June,  1877,  and  on  the  20th  March, 

1876.  Does  the  incumbent  of  St.  Bride’s  attend  ? 

No,  I have  never  seen  him  attend. 

6886.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  are  both  entered  as  attending  the  meeting 
in  March,  1875  ? — Sometimes  I put  it  down  in  that  way, 
although  those  offices  are  held  by  the  same  person. 

6887.  The  only  occasions  on  which  the  trustees  ap- 
pear to  have  met  since  1873  were  4th  March,  1874, 
2nd  December,  1874,  3rd  March,  1875,  20th  March 
1876,  20th  June,  1877,  and  15th  January,  1879?—! 
Besides  these  regular  meetings  there  were  informal 
meetings.  Practically,  I am  the  manager  of  the  schools. 
I visit  them  and  report  to  the  trustees  or  to  the  Arch- 
bishop anything  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

6888.  Do  you  send  a report  to  each  of  the  trustees? 
— Not  to  each  of  them.  It  is  hardly  a report,  but 
rather  a reference  when  necessary. 

6889.  Which  of  the  trustees  do  you  generally  send 
to  ? — To  the  Archbishop  or  the  Archdeacon. 

6890.  The  accounts  appear  to  have  been  regularly 
signed  by  the  trustees  ; were  they  signed  by  two  meet- 
ing together  ? — Each  of  the  accounts  is  submitted  by 
me  to  two  of  the  trustees,  but  not  at  a meeting. 

6S91.  Do  you  go  round  to  them  ? — Yes  : in  fact  it 
is  not  necessary  at  all  to  have  more  meetings  than  one 
in  the  year. 

6892.  Do  you  issue  summonses  for  meetings'?— 
Yes,  when  I think  it  necessary,  and  know  that  a meet- 
ing can  be  had. 

6S93.  When  you  do  so,  do  you  summon  the  whole 
four  ? — Certainly. 

6894.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — There  was  no  meeting 
in  1878.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  a property,  the 
rental  of  which  is  £862  per  annum,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  trustees  should  meet  more  than  once 
in  two  years  ?— They  have  met  more  than  once  in  two 
years ; but  from  special  circumstances  which  occurred 
they  did  not  meet  for  part  of  two  years,  or  for  about  a 
year  and  a half,  but  that  was  under  special  circumstances. 

6895.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  they  should 
meet  regularly  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  actually 
necessary  more  than  once  a year. 

6896.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  minutes 
of  the  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  January,  1879, 
contain  this  entry,  “The  Board  resolved  that  two 
half-yearly  meetings  should  be  held,  one  to  be  held 
after  Easter  and  the  other  before  Christmas.”  Had 
there  ever  been  half-yearly  meetings  before  ? — I am 
not  quite  certain.  They  sometimes  met  twice  in  the 
year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times,  as  circum- 

6897.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  they  ever  pass  a 
similar  resolution  before  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

6898.  Was  that  done  at  your  suggestion  ?— I think 
that  I mentioned,  at  the  Board,  that  one  of  the  trustees 
had  suggested  fixed  meetings,  and  afterwards  there 
was  a general  conversation  on  the  subject. 

6899.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  are  the 
cheques  signed  ? — They  must  be  signed  by  two  of  the 
trustees. 

6900.  Not  necessarilyinameeting? — Not  necessarily. 
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6901.  Your  habit  has  been  to  get  them  to  sign, 
without  calling  a meeting  ? — It  has  been  so,  twice  in 
the  year  at  least,  of  late;  but  they  are  never  signed 
without  a particular  account  being  signed  by  the 
Chairman.  The  accounts  are  submitted  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  trustees  were  present  at  a meeting. 

- 6902.  Lord  R Churchill. — What  are  the  out- 
goings of  the  estate  for  agent’s  fees  and  bailiffs’  salaries  1 
—Agent’s  fees  in  1878  were  £43  11s.,  and  bailiff’s 
salary,  £5. 

G903.  Were  there  any  law  expenses  ? — I think  not. 

6904.  Have  there  been  any  law  expenses  since  you 
were  connected  with  the  institution  ? — I think  not. 

6905.  Are  there  any  other  outgoings! — Yes,  there 
is  tithe-rentcharge,  £10  5s.  Id. ; quit-rent,  £1  3s.  3d.  ; 
head-rent,  £3  Is.  63. ; insurance,  £7  14s.  ; poors-rate, 
£30. 2s.  id. ; income-tax,  £13  16s.  83. ; and  stamps, 
<fcc.,  £1  8s.  id.,  making  the  total  outgoings  for  1878, 
£116  2s.  2d. 

6906.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  are  the 
children  appointed  ? — By  the  trustees,  each  trustee 
nominates  in  turn  when  a vacancy  occurs. 

6907.  Is  it  by  an  arrangement  between  the  trustees 
that  they  take  the  nominations  in  turn  ? — Yes. 

6908.  What  qualifications  do  they  require  1 The 

form  states : — 

“ We,  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of' 

, having  made  diligent  inquiry  concerning , sought 

to  be  admitted  into  Mercer’s  School,  do  hereby  certify  that 
she  is  the  Daughter  of  Protestant  Parents  ; is  between  the 
age  of  eight  and  eleven  years,  and  not  subject  to  any  disorder, 
which  may  incapacitate  her  from  earning  her  bread,  or  make 
her  a burthen  on  that  establishment.” 

6909.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, as  to  the  poverty  of  the  child  ?— The  trustee 
is  absolute,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  child  must  be 
of  parents  in  distressed  circumstances. 

6910.  What  class  of  children  are  nominated? — They 
are  generally,  but  not  always,  the  children  of  respectable 
people  who  have  been  reduced  in  their  circumstances, 
and  to  whom  the  nomination  is  a very  great  boon. 

6911.  How  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  at 
present  are  free  ?— Twenty-five.  When  I became 
secretary  the  number  had  fallen  to  twenty,  because 
the  funds  did  not  allow  of  more,  but  afterwards  the 
trustees  admitted  the  full  number  provided  for  by  the 
will,  namely,  twenty-five.  The  number  of  pay  boarders 
varies  according  to  the  applications. 

6912.  Lord  R Churchill. — How  many  are  there 
at  present? — Seven. 

6913.  Are  they  the  children  of  poor  people? — No ; 
poor  people  coulcl  not  pay  £15  a year. 

6914.  The  returns  which  have  been  furnished  to  us 
show  that  drawing- and  instrumental  music  are  taught 
to  a limited  number  of  the  pupils.  What  class  of 
education  do  the  children  usually  get  ? — They  receive 
a very  good  English  education.  Some  of  them  learn 
music.  Some  of  them  got  on  remarkably  well  in  the 
Trinity  College  examinations  for  women.  One  got  the 
first  of  the  second  class  certificates  at  the  examination 
held  the  other  day,  and  a special  first  class  certificate 
m religious  knowledge.  The  same  distinction  was  ob- 
tained by  another  of  our  girls  two  or  three  years  ago. 

6915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What-  is  done 
by  way  Of  making  provision  for  the  girls  ?— The  trus- 

rni  n0t  unc*ertake  to  make  any  provision  for  them. 

6916.  Lord  R Churchill. — Are  any  of  the  girls 
in  this  school  going  up  for  the  examinations  under  the 

Education  Act  ? — Yes,  six  or  seven. 

6917.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  buildings 
appear  to  stand  on  a site  of  two  acres,  but  not  to  be 

ie  property  of  the  trustees,  who  only  hold  them  from 
ie  trustees  of  Morgan’s  school  on  the  terms  that  the 
Ti  shirts  for  the  boys  in  Morgan’s? — Yes. 

if6  building  is  a very  large  one.  We  spent  £300 
rQiceaTS  ag0  in  Pitting  the  sewers,  <fec.,  in  order. 

■R  In  Lor.d  .R-  Churchill. — The  Report  of  the 
school  (’'omm*ss*on  °f  1857  stated,  with  respect  to  this 

The  defects  of  the  building  are  that  it  contains  no  bath- 


room or  water-closet ; that  the  privies  are  bad  ; that  there 
is  no  separate  wash-room  for  the  girls,  who  are  obliged  to 
use  the  laundry  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  lavatory  ac- 
commodation is  miserably  inadequate,  there  being  only  six 
basins  for  thirty-three  children.” 

Has  all  that  been  changed? — That  does  not  apply  at 
present,  except  with  respect  to  the  water-closets.  After 
that  Report,  one  was  erected  in  the  house,  but  the 
trustees,  attended  by  me,  visited  the  place,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  removed. 

6919.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  ago 
was  that  ? — About  four  years  ago. 

6920.  Have  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  either 
formally  or  informally  visited  the  school? — The  Arch- 
bishop was  there  twice  as  far  as  I know ; and  on  one 
occasion  the  Archdeacon  was  with  him 

6921.  Twice  since  he  became  Archbishop  ? — Yes.  ' 

6922.  Lord  R Churchill. — Is  there  a separate 
wash-room  now  ?— Yes ; they  have  a lavatory  and  bath- 
rooms, supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  I do  not 
know  any  school-buildings,  of  the  class,  much  better 
than  ours,  nor  do  I know  any  school  in  which  there 
are  such  well  arranged  and  commodious  dormitories. 

6923.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  you  con- 
nected with  the  Morgan  Institution  1— No. 

6924.  Is  it  in  the  same  building  ?— No ; it  is  a 

similar  building  within  fifty  yards  of  Mercer’s.  The 
two  buildings  were  erected  at  the  same  time,  by  Mor- 
gan’s trustees,  who  afterwards  found  that  their  endow- 
ment would  not  suffice  to  keep  up  the  two,  and  they 
then  offered  one  of  them  to  the  trustees  of  Mercer’s 
school  on  the  condition  that  they  would  keep  it  in 
order.  1 

6925.  Is  there  any  agreement  by  deed  ?— I am  not 
aware. 

6926.  Is  there  any  payment  made  for  the  building? 
— None,  except  the  making  of  the  shirts. 

6927.  Who  looks  after,  and  orders  the  clothing 
and  provisions  ? — Those  are  all  ordered,  at  the  instanco 
of  the  matron,  from  regular  tradespeople,  who  furnish 
their  accounts,  which  all  come  before  me,  and  after- 
wards before  the  trustees. 

692S.  Who  checks  the  expenditure  upon  the  clothing 
of  the  children  ? — The  matron  knows  what  clothes  are 
required,  and  asks  me,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visits,  may 
she  order  particular  kinds  of  clothes.  The  girls  make 
their  own  clothes. 

6929.  Is  there  any  check  upon  the  matron  as  regards 
the  clothing,  or  any  check  on  the  tradespeople  as 
regards  the  provisions,  except  the  matron  ?— There  is 
such  a check  as  I give,  which  I believe  the  matron 
thinks  a very  sufficient  one. 

6930'.  Are  you  qualified  to  tax  the  bill  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  or  their  maintenance? — I 
do  the  best  I can.  I think  the  best  proof  is  that  some 
years  ago  the  school  was  not  in  a sound  state  financially, 
whereas  now  all  the  accounts  are  paid,  and  there  is  a 
balance  of  £441  to  credit. 

6931.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  expenditure 
per  head  is  by  no  means  excessive  in  comparison  with 
other  schools,  though  it  is  not  so  low'  as  at  the 
Bethesda? — I think  £18  covers  the  actual  expendi- 
ture on  each  child  for  clothing  and  food,  and  then 
there  are  the  establishment  charges. 

6932.  You  have  a house  rent  free  ? — Yes,  but  the 
annual  expenditure  on  it  is  considerable.  In  addition 
to  the  expenditure  upon  the  sewers,  which  I mentioned 
already,  we  put  up  a new  boiler,  which  cost  £35,  and 
had  to  do  various  repairs  at  several  times.  All  these 
were  done  under  the  superintendence  of  a builder  and 
architect. 

6933.  Lord  R Churchill. — When  did  you  make 
the  outlay  upon  the  sewers  ? — Four  or  five  years  ago ; 
there  had  been  a good  deal  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
school. 

6934.  Has  there  been  any  illness  in  the  school  since  ? 

— Not  of  that  character ; the  school  is  healthy  now. 

6935.  Would  £20  per  annum  cover  the  required  re- 
pairs to  the  house  ? — I dq  not  think  it  would.  The  trus- 
tees were  speaking  of  making  a large  cistern  to  contain 
rain  water,  and  so  do  away  with  the  hard  water  supply. 


May  29,  ISJ9. 
Rev.  M.  W. 
Jellett,  ll.d. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Hay  29, 1879. 

Bev.  M.  W. 
Jellett,  u.Dk 


6936.  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  con- 
tains this  observation  : — ■ 

“ All  the  children  in  the  school  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  Established  Church,  although  no  such  restriction  was 
imposed  by  the  will  of  the  foundress.” 

Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  as  to  that  ? — No  ; 
I do  not  think  I have. 

6937.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  no 
such  restriction  was  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  found- 
ress?— No ; I think,  from  the  fact  that  the  foundress 
appointed  certain  trustees,  all  of  whom  were  clergymen, 
that  she  intended,  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  school  should  be  such  as  she  knew  that  clergymen, 
especially  the  clergy  of  that  particular  time,  would  see 
was  given. 

6938.  Have  you  seen  the  will  of  the  foundress? — 
I produce  a copy  of  it. 

6939.  Where  do  you  keep  the  title  deeds  of  the 
property  ? — The  agent  has  them. 

6940'  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  will  pro- 
vides that — 

“ The  ( rustees  shall  and  w.ll  give,  employ,  and  bestow 
the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands,  so  to  be  pur- 
chased for  and  towards  the  clothing,  dieting,  maintaining, 
and  supporting  of  twenty-five  poor  girls,  and  for  their 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  working,  and  qualifying 
them  to  be  put  out  apprentices,  and  until  such  tin  i as  they 
shall  be  put  out  apprentices  ; and  my  will ' in  case  there 
slia’-l  be  a surplus  of  the  said  tents  over  and  above  what  my 
said  trustees  shall  judge  proper  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  aforesaid  number  of  poor  girls,  that-  they, 
the  said  trustees,  employ  and  apply  all  such  surplus  rents 
for  apprenticing  and  increasing  the  number  of  such  poor 


girls  to  be  supported,  educated,  and  maintained  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.” 

You  say  there  is  no  provision  made  with  regard  to  ap- 
prenticing the  girls  now  ? — Occasionally  the  trustees 
have  paid  an  apprentice  fee  to  the  training  school  for 
teachers ; they  have  also  helped  one  of  our  pupils  into 
the  Alexandra  School. 

6941.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — As  a rule,  you  do  not 
know  anything  about  them  after  they  leave  the  school  ? 
— As  a rule,  we  do  not. . 

6942.  For  how  many  years  do  they  generally  remain 
in  the  school  ?— That  depends  on  the  age  at  which  they 
are  admitted.  They  must  be  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eleven  when  admitted,  and  they  generally  remain 
only  until  they  reach  fifteen  ; but  sometimes  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  up  to  sixteen.  Some  of  the  girls 
help  in  the  school ; and  if  they  are  going  to  become 
teachers,  the  practice  is  to  allow  them  an  additional 
year,  which  really  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  giving 
them  an  apprentice  fee. 

6943.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  get  a salary  as  secre- 
tary?— I do. 

6944.  What  i3  the  amount  ? — £20  a year. 

6945.  The  amount  lodged  in  bank  each  year  is  very 
considerable.  How  long  does  the  money  remain  un- 
productive in  the  bank  ? — The  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees  last  year  was  larger  than  it  ought  to  have 
been ; because  when  I received  the  accounts  I paid 
them  myself  without  waiting  to  receive  the  money 
from  the  trustees,  and  I afterwards  got  a cheque  for  the 
amounts  when  duly  verified  and  audited. 


Mr.  Bartholomew  W.  Hooke  examined. 


6946.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
agent  for  the  trustees  of  Mercer’s  School  Estate — 
How  long  have  you  filled  that  position  ? — I was  ap- 
pointed in  1866  ; but  before  that  date  I was  associated 
with  my  father,  who  had  been  the  agent  for  a great 
number  of  years.  The  law  agency  has  been  in  our 
family  for  nearly  100  years. 

6947.  The  property,  with  the  exception  of  three 
holdings  in  Liverpool,  seems  to  lie  within  a short  dis- 
tance ? — It  does. 

6948.  There  are  twenty-three  tenants  at  Rath- 
coole  ; what  interest  have  they  in  their  holdings  ? — 
About  half  of  them  hold  by  lease,  and  the  other  half 
from  year  to  year.  The  proportion  of  the  property 
held  by  lease  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

6949.  The  largest  holding  returned  in  your  rental  is 
stated  to  be  let  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  from 
the  25th  March,  at  a rent  of  £297  12s.  8<7.  ? — Mr. 
La  Touche  is  the  only  life  now  in  being. 

6950.  Is  the  place  underlet,  or  has  Mr.  Latouche 
ah  interest  in  it  ? — I think  he  has  some. 

6951.  Is  he  in  occupation  of  the  land  himself  ? — 
No  ; he  has  let  it  to  sub-tenants. 

6952.  On  the  fall  of  that  life,  I presume  there  will 
be  a re- letting  ? — There  will. 

6953.  Has  the  same  rent  been  payable  out  of  the 
other  holdings,  constituting  the  Rathcoole  property,  for 
the  last  forty-four  years  ?— The  rental  has  been  almost 
unaltered ; at  all  events,  during  my  time,  and  I think 
it  was  unaltered,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  for  very 
many  years  before  that. 

6954.  Has  there  been  any  inspection  of  the  hold- 
ings, to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  let  for  the 
fair  value  ? — That  has  been  done  two  or  three  times  by 
Mr.  Byrne,  the  Surveyor.  In  .1865  eight  or  nine 
tenants  wanted  leases,  which  were  given  to  them  for 
fourteen  years,  at  the  rent  recommended  by  Mr. 
Byrne.  Those  leases  will  expire  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember next,  when  there  must  be  a r-.j-letting. 

6955.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Rathcoole  lands  are 
let,  all  round,  for  their  value  ? — With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Latouehe’s  holding,  they  are. 

6956.  An  important  lot  of  property,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  consisting  of  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19, 


Mary-street,  are  returned  as  let  for  ninety-nine  years 
from  the  21st  November,  1849,  at  £120  a year.  Do 
you  know  how  the  trustees  came  to  part  with  such  a 
large  quantity  of  property  at  such  a small  rent  ? — I do 
not ; it  was  long  before  my  time. 

6957.  £120  a year  is  not  the  letting  value  of  that 
property  ? — I think  the  premises  were  very  much  out 
of  repair,  and  that  there  was  a large  sum  laid  out  on 
them  by  the  tenant,  but  I am  only  stating  my 
opinion. 

6958.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  the  tenant?— 
He  is'  dead  ; his  representative  is  Mi-.  George  Tickell. 

6959.  The  Government  valuation  of  the  houses, 
which  wei-e  let.  at  £120  a year,  under  a lease  made  in 
1848,  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  £221.  Do  you 
know  under  what  power  that  lease  was  made  ? — I do 
not. 

6960.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  it  made  iu 
your  father’s  time  ? — Yes. 

6961.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
leasing  power  in  the  will  ? — I think  not ; but  there 
was  an  opinion  taken  a good  many  years  ago,  I think, 
from  Mr.  Serjeant  Warren,  as  to  the  leasing  power, 
when  it  was  said  that  the  trustees  should  exercise 
their  discretion. 

6962.  Surely  not  as  to  the  terms  ? — Yes ; I think  it 
went  so  far. 

6963.  That  they  had  power  to  let  for  any  term 
they  liked  ? — Yes  ; my  recollection  is  that  they  were 
to  consider  what  would  be  reasonable  and  proper 
lettings. 

6964.  There  are  some  houses  in  Abbey-street,  let 
for  sixty  years  from  1865,  and  others  for  thirty-one 
years  from  1855  ? — Yes,  No.  27,  is  let  to  Barker, 
at  £15  a year-. 

6965.  That  house  is  let  at  £15  for  sixty  years  from 
September,  1865.  Was  that  letting  made  in  your 
time?— No;  I began  in  1866,  but  I think  I was 
acting  with  my  father  at  that  time. 

6966.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  that 
lease  was  made  ? — I do  not  remember. 

6967.  The  valuation  of  that  house  is  £28  ?— I think 
that  includes  the  holding  of  Hellier,  which  is  at  the 
rere.  The  two  rents  would  show  what  we  get. 
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6968.  The  two  rents  together  come  to  £27,  on  a 
valuation  of  £28 ? — Yes. 

6969.  How  is  the  property  in  England  managed  ? — 
It  is  a copyhold  property.  There  are  only  three  ten- 
ants upon  it,  and  they  send  me  the  rent,  each  half  year, 
two  days  after  it  becomes  due. 

6970.  That  being  land  in  Liverpool,  how  has  it  been 
let  ? — It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  tenants  from  year  to 
year.  We  got  it  valued  by  Mr.  Culshawl,  surveyor  and 
valuator,  and  he  advised  tlie  trustees  not  to  make  any 
leases,  because,  he  said,  buildings  were  extending  very 
much  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  he  thought  the  land 
would  become  very  valuable  after  some  years. 

6971.  How  long  have  the  tenants  been  paying  their 
present  rents? — It  was  first  let  to  them  in  1863,  and 
there  was  subsequently  a slight  increase  made.  1 have 
since  written  to  Mr.  Culshawl  to  inquire  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  raising  the  rent  again.  His  last 
letter  was  that  he  did  not  think  it  had,  as  no  material 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  property  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

6972.  Do  you  receive  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  when  they  hold  any  ? — Yes,  I get  a letter  from 
Dr.  J ellett  to  say  the  Board  will  meet  on  such  a day, 
so  that,  if  I have  anything  to  bring  before  them,  I can 
attend. 

6973.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — How  many  meetings 
have  you  attended  within  the  last  three  years? — I 
think  not  more  than  two  ; I have  no  business  at  the 
meetings,  except  wheu  a tenant  asks  for  a lease,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

6974.  Your  accounts  for  1877  show  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  the  arrears  due  amounted  to 
.£393  3s.  3vtc7,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  they 
were  only  £141  Os.  2 \d.,  so  that  you  reduced  the 
arrears  considerably  during  that  year? — The  reason 
was  that  one  of  the  principal  tenants,  Mr.  Latouche, 
used  not  to  pay  his  second  half-year’s  rent  before  I 
made  up  my  accounts,  but  I have  persuaded  him, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  pay  it  in  time,  so  as  to 
let  me  include  it  in  my  account. 

6975.  Was  that  done  of  your  own  motion,  or  by 
order  of  the  Board  ?— I got  two  or  three  letters  from 
the  Board,  asking  me  to  try  and  get  the  tenants  to  pay 
up  the  rents  more  punctually  ; they  said  the  tenants 
were  getting  a bad  habit. 

6976.  What  is  your  arrangement  as  to  furnishing 
your  rentals  to  Craig,  Gardner  & Co.  for  vouching  1— 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  year,  generally  about  Feb- 
ruary, I make  out  my  rental  and  account,  and  submit 
them  with  the  vouchers  to  Craig,  Gardner  & Co.,  who 
audit  them,  and  I then  send  the  audited  accounts  to 
the  trustees. 

6977.  Your  chief  lodgments  appear  to  have  been 
made  during  December,  January,  and  February.  Is 
the  time  for  making  those  lodgments  left  to  yourself? — 
Entirely  ; as  the  rent  comes  in  I lodge  the  money  in 
the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

6978.  What  does  the  bailiff  do  for  his  salary  ? — He 
warns  the  tenants,  and,  if  any  of  them  are  behindhand 
in  their  payments,  he  works  them  up,  and  sends  them 
to  me. 

6979.  Are  the  rents  paid  on  the  estate,  or  in  Dublin? 
They  are  paid  on  the  estate.  I go  down  to  Rathcoole 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 

6980.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  been  allowed  for 
improvements  on  their  holdings  ? — A good  many  year's 
ago  there  were  reductions  made  in  the  rents  of  some 
of  the  tenants,  in  consequence  of  their  having  made 
improvements,  which  has  brought  them  down  to  the 
amounts  at  which  they  now  stand.  In  my  time  there 
have  been  no  allowances  made. 

6981.  The  tenants  all  appear  to  have  interests  in 
their  holdings? — Yes.  There  are  only  two  tenants 
who  owe  more  than  a hanging  gale. 

6982.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  actual 
farms  on  the  estate ? - 1 cannot  say  that  lam;  I have 
been  over  the  property,  but  it  is  tremendously  cut  up. 

6983.  It  docs  not  lie  together  ? — No;  it  is  quite  like 
a Chinese  puzzle.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Latouche’s 


property,  which  adjoins  it ; the  two  properties  run  into  May  29, 1879 
one  another  in  a very  complicated  way.  We  at  one  Mr  B ^ 
time  contemplated  having  a petition  to  consolidate  it.  R0oke. 

6984.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  does  it 
happen  to  be  in  such  a scattered  condition? — It  is 
property  which  was  purchased  by  the  executors  of  the 
will. 

6985.  Was  it  bought  in  this  fragmentary  state? — I 
presume  it  was. 

6986.  Have  you  the  original  conveyance  ? — I have. 

6987 . Have  you  ever  compared  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  property  with  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  conveyance  ? — It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible in  a great  many  cases  to  ascertain  the  bound- 
aries. 

6988.  If  you  were  called  upon  now  to  prove  the 
boundaries  of  any  of  those  holdings,  what  means  have 
you  of  doing  so  ? — We  should  be  at  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it.  Mr.  Latouche  holds  a great  part  of 
it,  for  which  he  pays  us  rent.  Some  of  the  tenants 
hold  from  him,  and  some  from  us.  In  a great  many 
places  I found  the  mears  had  been  levelled  ; in  fact,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  point  out  the  boundaries,  I do  net 
know  how  it  could  be  done. 

6989.  You  have  no  survey? — We  have  a survey, 
but  since  that  survey  was  made  the  boundaries  have 
been  prostrated  in  a great  many  places. 

6990.  What  is  the  date  of  the  survey  ? — Speaking 
from  recollection,  I should  say  it  was  made  about  1839. 

6991.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  proceeding  to  per- 
ambulate the  bounds,  and  ascertain  what  they  are  ? — 

No,  except  upon  the  occasion  when  we  were  thinking  of 
presenting  a petition,  when  I looked  into  the  maps  and 
surveys,  and  found  thei'e  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter. 

6992.  Are  there  maps  on  the  leases  to  the  tenants? 

— There  are. 

6993.  Then  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  tenancies  from 
year  to  year  that  you  apprehend  the  difficulty  ? — Yes ; 
some  of  the  tenants  also  hold  farms  under  Mr.  Latouche, 
and  where  they  have  one  farm  from  us,  and  one  adjoin- 
ing it  from  Mr.  Latouche,  the  boundaries  have  been 
levelled,  but  we  could  have  them  lock-spitted  again  in 
a great  many  cases. 

6994.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Are  you  agent  for 
any  other  properties? — Not  land  agent,  except  on 
small  properties. 

6995.  How  many  years’  purchase  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  fair  selling  price  of  this  estate? — The  land  at 
Rathcoole  is  not  very  good.  I do  not  think  it  w-ould 
bring  twenty-five  years’  purchase  on  the  rental. 

6996.  Do  you  think  it  is  let  at  its  fail-  value? — I 
think  it  is. 

6997.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbox. — Mr.  Robert 
Latouche  holds  19Sa.  1r.  28p.,  Irish  Plantation 
measure,  at  £297  12s.  Sd.  a year.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  land  at  Rathcoole,  let  at  30s.  an  Irish  acre, 
would  only  bring  twenty-five  years’ purchase? — I do  not 
think  the  property  as  a whole  would  bring  more ; it 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  adjoining  property  that  few 
people  would  buy  it  at  all. 

6998.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Would  not  isolated 
lots  sell  rather  high  ? — They  are  small,  and,  if  Mr. 

Latouche  did  not  buy,  an  outsider  would  give  a very 
small  price  for  the  property. 

6999.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Bartholomew 
Senior  holds  nearly  nineteen  Irish  acres  on  lease  for 
thirty-one  years  from  thg  31st  May,  1860.  Thirty 
shillings  an  acre  for  that  would  be  only  £28  10s., 
whereas  he  pays  £55  15s.  Is  not  that  rather  nearer 
to  the  value  of  laud  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Of  course 
it  is  ; but  every  holding  must  be  considered  with  re- 
gard to  its  own  circumstances. 

7000.  Do  you  know  Senior’s  holding? — It  is  a good 
many  years  since  I saw  it,  and  I cannot  speak  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  at  present. 

7001.  You  cannot  compare  Senior’s  holding  with 
the  land  held  by  Mr.  Latouche? — No. 

7002.  Christopher  Dowdall,  a tenant  from  year  to 
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Man  20.1879.  year,  pays  £2  4s.  id.  for  1a.  1b;  6p. — when  was  that 
Mr.  ih'  w letting  made?— I think  about  1863. 

Rooke!  7003.  Patrick  Bolger  got  a lease  for  fourteen  years 

on  the  29tli  September,  1865,  of  9a.  2r.  21r.  for 
£3  17s.  a year — how  do  you  account  for  that  ?— 
: There. is  a great  difference  in  the  value  of  the  different 
holdings.  Some  of  them  are  rocky,  stony,  and  poor 
land,  while  others  are  better.  That  letting  was  made 
on  the  valuation  of  Mr.  John  Byrne,  surveyor. 

, 7004,  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  got  the 
letter  which  you  received  from  the  Liverpool  surveyor 
. about  the  value  of  the  Liverpool  property  1—Yes ; I 
. am  sure  it  is  in  my  office. 

7005.  What  is  the  date  of  it? — I cannot  exactly 
recollect ; but,  I suppose,  about  six  years  ago. 

7006.  Have  you  also  the  letter  containing  his  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  value  of  the  projierty  in  the 
future  ? — Yes  ; I am  sure  I have.  That  letter  was  a 
much  older  one,  probably  about  1866  or  1867,  when  I 
took  up  the  agency. 

7007.  Mr.  Wilson. — When  Mr.  Latouche’s  lease 
expires,  how  do  you  intend  to  proceed  to  ascertain  the 

. value  of  the  land  ? — We  will  send  down  a valuator  to 
value  it. 

700S.  How  will  you  ascertain  what  belongs  to  you, 
.and  what  to  Mr.  Latouche 4— The  surveyor  who  sur- 
veyed the  estate,  and  made  the  maps,  may  be  able  to 
make  that  out ; for,  although  the  boundaries  have  been 
. removed,  he  will  be  able  to  find  them  out  and  lockspit 
them. 

7 009.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  to  Mr.  Latouche  ? 
— 28th  March,  1832.  It  was  for  three  lives  or  thirty- 


one  years.  The=  thirty-one  .years  ..have  expired, ^and 
there  is  only  one  of  the  lives  now:  inbeino-. 

7010.  Is  there  a covenant  against  alienation  in 
that  lease?— I could  not- state  from  recollection,  but  I 
think  not; 

/Oil.  Lord  R Churchill. — If  the  surviving  life 
-dropped, jl  suppose  yon  would- come;  - . to  some  arranae- 
-ment  with  Mr.  Latouche?— Some'  time  ago  Mr 
Latouche  wanted  to  get  a lease  for  ever,  but  the 
trustees  were  advised  that  they  could  not  make  any 
lease  of  the  kind,  and  that  they  should  wait  until  they 
ascertained  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease,  and  so  the  matter  stands  for  the 
present. 

7012.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  letting  value  of 
the  houses  in  Mary-street  as  compared  with  the  valua- 
tion ?— You  generally,  in  Dublin,  add  one-fourth  to  the 
valuation ; but  a licence  attached  to  a house  alters 
that  greatly. 

7013.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  of  the 
houses  in  Mary-street  is  a licenced  house  ? — Yes. 

7014.  It  appears  that  a former  agent  for  this  pro- 
perty charged  10  per  cent.? — That  was  long  before 
either  my  time  or  my  father’s.  The  previous  a«ent 
received  it,  but  in  this  way — he  acted  as  agent  to 
the  estate,  for  which  he  received  the  ordinary  five  per 
cent.,  and  he  was  also  inspector  of  the  charity,  paid  all 
the  bills,  and  had  the  entire  management  of  the  insti- 
tution in  his  own  hands,  and  the  other  five  per  cent, 
was  to  compensate  him  for  that. 

7015.  The  ten  per  cent,  is  no  longer  payable  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 


Miss  K.  Curtis. 


Miss  Kate  Curtis,  examined. 


7016.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  the 
;charge  of  Mercer’s  school  ? — Y es. 

7017.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  ?— Since  1864.  I went  there  as  teacher 
about  20  years  ago,  and  when  the  then  matron  left,  in 
1864, 1 was  appointed  matron  and  head  teacher. 

7018.  What  assistance  have  you  in  the  teaching?— 
None  in  teaching  English,  except  from  the  elder 
.children. 

7019.  Have  you  assistance  in  any  other  branches  of 
education  ? — The  lady  who  is  the  housekeeper  is  also 
.the  music  teacher. 

7020.  What  are  her  qualifications? — Very  good; 
she  teaches  very  well. 

7021.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  school? 
— Thirty-two  in  all ; 25  free  and  7 paying. 

7022.  Have  you,  and  the  lady  who  teaches  music, 

to  conduct  the  entire  instruction  of  the  children? 

Yes. 

7023.  Is  that  a sufficient  staff? — We  work  very 
hard. 

7024.  How  many  classes  are  the  children  divided 
into?— Four.  We  are  obliged  to  manage,  by  having 
two  of  the  classes  at  needlework,  while,  two  are  at 
lessons. 

7025.  Have  you  a time-table? — Yes. 

7026.  How  many  hours  daily  are  the  children 
receiving  instruction  1— Two  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
two  in  the  evening. 

7027.  What  arrangements  are  there  for  the  children 
taking  exercise  ? — There  is  a large  playground  attached 
to  the  house.. 

7028.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  they  only  work 
four  hours  in  the  day  ?— They  spend  four  hours  at  their 
lessons.  They  also  make  all  their  own  clothes,  and 
knit  their  own  stockings. 

7029.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  the  house 
neatly  kept  %—  There  are  two  servants,  but  the  children 
also  do  a great  .deal  of  - the  house  work.  They  keep 

their  own  bedrooms  and  schoolroom  clean. 

7030.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  providing 
food  and  other  household  necessaries? — A certain 
dietary  is  allowed  for  the  children,  and  I order  the 
tilings  as  they  are  wanted. 


7031.  Is  there  a fixed  price  for  meat? — Yes;  we 
are  supplied  partly  by  Hodgens,  of  William-street,  and 
partly  by  another  butcher. 

7032.  Lord  R Churchill.  —Is  the  supply  of  meat 
fixed? — Yes. 

7033.  Who  fixed  the  allowance  ?— The  trustees. 

7034.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  trustees  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  there? — The  dietary 
table  was  sent  to  them  for  approval. 

7035.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  allowance 
of  meat  per  head  ? — Half  a pound.  We  get  about  74 
pounds  in  the  week  for  roasting. 

7036.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  fixed  the 
prices  of  the  meat  ? — I think  it  must  have  been  the 
trustees,  through  Dr.  Jellett.  The  butchers  sent  in 
estimates,  and  agreed  to  supply  the  meat  at  a certain 

7037.  What  was  the  price? — We  pay  3d.  a pound 
to  Hodgen’s,  and  8M  to  another  man.  We  only  get 
roasting  meat  at  those  prices. 

7038.  What  is  your  system  of  checking  the  weight 
of  the  meat  supplied  ? — The  butcher  sends  a docket, 
and  either  I or  the  housekeeper  weigh  the  meat  when 
it  arrives,  and  if -the  weight  is  not  correct  we  send  him 
word. 

7039.  What  allowances  do  you  yourself  receive,  in 
addition  to  your  salary  ? — Apartments  and  food. 

7040.  How  many  persons  are  residing  in  the  house 
in  addition  to  the  children  ? — Four — -two  servants,  the 
housekeeper,  and  myself. 

7041.  Are  there  any  visiting  teachers  ? — No. 

7 042.  Are  the  children  taught  any  foreign  language  ? 
— The  housekeeper  is  a good  French  scholar,  and  has 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  teach  it  to  a few,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  the  Trinity  College  examinations,  but 
she  is  not  paid  for  doing  so. 

7043.  Do  you  teach  anything  but  English  ? — Yes, 
the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

7044.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  your  salary? 
— £50  a year. 

7045.  What  does  the  housekeeper  receive? — £35  a 
year. 

7046.  Wliat  do  you  calculate  is  the  cost  per  head 
of  the  food  for  the  children  ?— About  £12  a year. 
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7047.  Mr.  Wilson.—  Do  you  teach  them  cooking? 
—No,  we  have  no  opportunity. 

7048.  Dr.  Curtis.— Are  the  servants  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

7049.  How  often  do  the  children  get  meat?— They 
get  roast  meat  three  times  a week. 

7050.  What  do  they  get  on  the  other  days?— They 
get  baked  rice,  and  bread,  potatoes  and  butter,  or  soup, 
but  the  meat  for  soup  is  only  Id.  per  pound,  and  we 
get  about  121bs.  per  week  of  it. 


7051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGtbbon.— Have  you  a .vnu  m.  mo. 
supply  of  vegetables  from  part,  of  the  land?— Yes,  — 
there  is  a gardener  employed,  who  is  paid  12s.  a week.  Miss  K'  Curtis‘ 
He  has  to  pump  water,  go  to  the  post,  and  do  a great 

many  other  things. 

7052.  Who  looks  after  the  produce  of  the  garden? 

I am  obliged  to  do  so  myself,  as  there  is  no  one  ' 

else. 


Mr.  Charles  William  Hamilton,  j.p.,  examined. 


7053.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbox. — .What  is  your 
connexion  with  Morgan’s  charity?-  I am  the  agent  to 
the  property. 

7054.  It  was  returned  in  1857  as  consisting  of 
2,269a.  2r.  28p.  of  land— is  the  property  still  the 
same? — Yes;  but  one  portion,  the  lands  of  Bally- 
ooggan,  which  is  held  under  lease,  was  sold  by  the 
Church  Commissioners,  so  that  our  interest  in  it  will 
cease  on  the  expiration  of  our  lease  in  1891. 

7055.  The  rental  furnished  to  us  is  that  up  to  1st 
November,  1877 — has  any  been  furnished  since? — 
No ; the  trustees  meet  every  November,  and  then  they 
examine  and  pass  the  accounts  and  rental  for  the 
previous  November.  There  is  a hanging  gale  allowed 
on  the  property. 

7056.  Up  to  what  date  does  the  account  then  fur- 
nished come? — The  receipts  come  to  the  previous  June, 
being  the  receipts  of  the  rent  due  on  1st  November 
previously,  and  the  expenditure  up  to  the  date  of  the 
account. 

7057.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  arrangement  that  the 
money  received  between  June  and  November  remains 
in  your  hands  until  November  of  the  following  year? 
No ; because  1 have  to  make  payments  out  of  it  from 
time  to  time. 

7058.  Your  rental'  and  account  show  that  183  acres 
were  let  to  Alexander  Graydon  at  a rent  of  £270  a 
year,  on  a lease  which  expired  on  1st  November,  1878, 
when  a new  lease  was  made  for  twenty-one  years,  at 
£390  a year.  What  steps  were  taken,  on  the  occasion 
of  that  letting,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  ? — 

T.  offered  to  send  a valuator  to  make  a valuation,  but 
Mr.  Graydon  preferred  that  I should  value  it  myself, 
and  I accordingly  did  so. 

7059.  Is  Mr.  Graydon  the  occupying  tenant  himself? 
— He  is. 

7060.  You  were  able  to  get  £3  per  Irish  acre  for 
that  land  ? — It  is  very  near  Dublin. 

7061.  James  Connor  appears  to  hold  198  acres,  at 
£274  11s.  Id.  a year  ? — Yes;  but  that  letting  was 
made  at  a time  when  land  let  much  lower  than  it  does 
now.  He  got  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  1st 
November,  1858.  We  shall  obtain  a large  increase  next 
November,  when  that  lease  expires.  I have  already 
raised  the  rent  on  several  other  holdings. 

1 062.  A large  holding  of  236  acres  is  returned  as 
held  under  fee-farm  grant — how  did  that  arise? — We 
pureelves  held  that  land  under  a toties  quolies  lease 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  had  a law-suit 
to  establish  our  title  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a perpetuity. 

7063.  What  were  the  receipts  of  this  property  lor 
the  year  ending  1st  November,  1877?— £1,712  13s. 
o2d.,  and  the  arrears  were  12s.,  making  up  the  rental 
to  £1,713  5s.  5 \d. 

7064.  By  how  much  will  the  new  lettings  you  have 
made  increase  the  rental?— By  about  £250  a year. 

7065.  What  is  the  gross  income  of  the  property, 
and  to  what  outgoings  is  it  subject?— The  gross  rent 
payable  out  of  the  estates  in  the 'city  and  county  of 

county  of  Leitrim,  and  town  of  Drogheda  is 
ij- 1 3 8s.  84d.,  and  out  of  the  estate  in  the  county 
Limerick  £559  16s.  9d.,  making  a total  of  £1,833 
»•  5|d.,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  for  poor  rate, 
incidental  expenses,  and  management,  £167  11s.  3Jd., 
leaving  a balance  ,of  £1,665  .14s;  2d.  The  outgoings 

„ . « the  estate  is  liable  consist  of  head  rents, 

2s-  5d.,  rent  charges,  £323  10s.  6d.  (of  which 


£46  14s.  2d.  is  terminable  in  forty-eight  years),  yearly 
instalment  for  balance  of  purchase  of  Newcastle,  which 
is  terminable  in  twenty-seven  and ahalf  years,  £S3  10s., 
interest  on  mortgage  for  part  of  ppchase  of  Mill  Hill’ 
£26  5s.  6 d.,  making  a total  of  £843  8s.  5 d.,  and 
leaving  an  approximate  net  income  of  £822  5s.  9 d., 
which  includes  the  rent  received  for  Ballyboggan,  £91,' 
out  of  which  there  is  a head  rent  of  £42  paicl 

7066.  You  mentioned  that  the  charity  would  lose  its 
interest  in  those  lands  when  your  lease  expires  in  1891 
—"'ere  you  tenants  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners for  those  lands  ? — Yes. 

7067.  Did  they  not  offer  you,  as  they  were  bound 
to  do,  under  their  Act  of  Parliament,  the  pre-emption' 
of  your  holding  ?— Yes  ; but  they  demanded  £2,800, 
and  they  would  not  give  it  to  us  for-  less.  It  was 
afterwards  sold  by  them,  by  auction,  for  £1,500  to  two 
vintners  in  Dublin. 

7068.  Had  they  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  laud  previously  ?— No  ; that  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Church  Commissioners  are 
acting.  They  are  asking  a great  deal  too  much.  We 
found  we  had  not  money  to  buy  the  land.  We  had  to 
raise  the  money  to  buy  the  Newcastle  property. 

7069.  How  much  did  you  raise  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  purchase  money  of  that  property  was  £2,000 ; and 
we  paid  the  Church  Commissioners  £500  on  account, 
and  gave  them  a mortgage  for  the  remaining  £1,500! 

7070.  Did  the  Governors  hold  the  lands  of  Bally- 
bog'gan  under  a customarily  renewable  lease? — Yes. 

7071.  So  that,  but  for  -the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act,  they  would  have  remained  tenants,  until  some 
Archbishop  ran  out  the  lease  ? — Exactly. 

7072.  You  have  raised  the  rent  on  several  of  your 
tenants  ?— Yes ; it  was  really  the  feeling  that  we  were 
struggling  that  led  me  into  re-valuing  some  other 
holdings  as  well  as  Graydon’s.  I raised  the  Newcastle 
rents,  because  I knew  the  land  was  very  good,  and  it 
was  land  on  which  I could  fairly  do  so. 

7073.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  payments  for  the 
purpose  of  this  charity  ? —I  pay  all  the  orders.  The  way 
in  which  the  matter  is  managed  is  this— I look  after 
the.  land,  collect  the  rents,  and  pay  the  money.  A 
local  committee  is  appointed ' to  attend  to  the  actual 
management  of  the  school,  and  they  look  after  all 
domestic  questions  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

7074.  Who  are  the  Governors  of  the  institution? — ■ 
There  are  seven  Governors  under  the  will — the  Lord 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  for 
the  time  being. 

7075.  Are  those  the  only  members  of  the  Corpora, 
tion  ? — Yes. 

707 6.  How  is  the  local  committee  appointed  ? — En- 
tirely by  the  Governors.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  local  affairs  of  the  school.  The 
members  at  present  are  Lord  A nnaly,  Ion  Tranb 
Hamilton,  esq.,  m.p.,  Capt.  W.  Brinkley,  Charles 
Thompson,  esq.,  Henry  F.  . Colley,  esq.,  and  Col. 
Vesey  ; and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  is  the 
catechist.: 

7077.  What  are  the.  arrangements  with  regard' to 
the  admission  of  pupils  ? — We. -take  twenty  free  boys, 
who  are  appointed  by  the.  trustees,  in  rotation;  and, 
finding  that  the  establishment  was  larger  than 
was  required  for  that  number,  we  agreed  to  take  in 

2 H 2 


Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hamilton,  j.r. 
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twenty  extra  boys,  each  of  whom  pays  £18  a year. 
They  are  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  free  boys, 
but  each  of  them  must  bring  me  the  first  half-yearly 
payment  when  appointed.  I enter  those  moneys  in 
my  accounts. 

7078.  The  regulations  respecting  the  admission  of  a 
free  foundation  pupil  require  that  the  boy : — 

“ Must  (1 ) Lave  a nomination  from  the  Governor  whose 
turn  it  is  to  present ; (2)  be  the  child  of  Protestant  parents; 
(3)  be  between  eight  and  eleven  years  ; (4)  have  a certifi- 
cate of  baptism  ; (5)  have  a certificate  of  marriage  of 
parents ; and  (6)  have  a certificate  from  l)r.  Maguire,  of 
Castleknock,  the  medical  attendant  of  the  school,  that  he  is 
a healthy  child  : and  a declaration  must  be  made  before  a 
Magistrate  by  the  next-of-kin  that  the  boy  is  destitute  of 
support.” 

Is  this  exclusively  a Protestant  charity  ? — Yes ; ex- 
clusively. 

7079.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  all  the  Go- 
vernors were  necessarily  Protestants  ? — Yes. 

7080.  As  a matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  present 
Governors  are  Roman  Catholics.  Are  they  obliged  to 
nominate  Protestant  pupils  ? — Yes. 

7081.  The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  pay 
pupils  appear  to  be  almost  the  same,  but  of  course  no 
certificate  of  destitution  is  required? — That  is  so. 

7082.  The  account  book  which  you  have  produced 
appears  to  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — Yes  ; 
and  then  the  accounts  are  regularly  audited. 

70S3.  The  audit  of  November  last  is  signed  by  the 
Archbishop,  the  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  similar  signature  since 
November,  1866  ? — I must  explain  that.  I keep  two 
books  exactly  similar.  The  one  before  you  is  marked 
for  the  signatures  of  the  trustees ; but  sometimes,  in 
the  hurry  of  going  away,  they  have  signed  the 
other. 

7084.  Your  account  ending  1st  November,  1S78, 
began  with  a balance  to  debit  of  £114  12s.  2 cl.,  and  the 
expenditure  appears  to  have  exceeded  the  income  by 
over  £120? — The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  raising  the 
rents  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure.  We  had  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  purchase  of  the  Newcastle 
property.  Sometimes  I have  had  a considerable 
balance  in  hands,  but  for  the  last  four  years  the 
balance  has  been  on  the  wrong  side ; however,  I have 
raised  the  rents  by  very  nearly  £250  a year,  so  that  I 
think  we  will  go  on  fairly  in  future. 

7085.  You  would  also  have,  as  against  the  debit 
which  appears  in  your  accounts,  whatever  rents  you 
received  during  the  preceding  half-year  ? — Exactly ; I 
pay  every  account  as  it  comes  in,  and,  if  there  are  any 
arrears  of  rent,  I put  on  pressure  to  try  and  get  them 
paid  up. 

7086.  Is  there  any  salary  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Hamilton  as  catechist  ? — Yes  ; £30  a year. 

7087.  What  salary  has  Dr.  Maguire  as  Medical 
Attendant  to  the  institution? — He  has  £12  a year. 

7088.  How  do  you  arrange  as  to  the  payments  for 
the  household,  and  other  establishment  charges  ? — I 
pay  the  accounts  whenever  they  are  passed  by  the 
Local  Committee. 

7089.  They  are  all  entered  in  your  account  under 
date  of  1st  November,  1878? — Yes,  I enter  them  in 
bulk  at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  the  books  which 
are  signed  by  the  Local  Committee  are  authority  to 
me  to  pay  them. 

7090.  Your  remuneration  is  5 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  rents  received  ? — Yes. 

7091.  Is  there  any  other  payment  made  to  you  in 
respect  of  the  general  management  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution  ? — None. 

7092.  You  act  as  banker  as  well  as  agent  ? — I am 
secretary,  and  I may  say  that  I act  as  banker,  because 
I keep  the  money  and  make  the  payments. 

7093.  The  Local  Committee  cheque  against  you, 
and  not  against  a bank  ? — Exactly. 

7094.  Is  there  any  audit  of  the  accounts  ? — They  are 
regularly  audited  every  year  by  one  of  the  trustees. 


Either  I or  my  son  hand  the  trustees  the  vouchers  for 
the  payments  before  they  are  passed. 

7095.  Where  do  the  trustees  meet? — Always  at 
my  house. 

7096.  Do  they  meet  more  than  once  a year? — The 
regular  meetings  are  held  once  a year.  The  Primate  and 
Archbishop  have  usually  been  the  members  attending, 
and  when  necessary  I have  sent  for  one  of  the  Judges; 

if  I wanted  anything  serious  done  the  Chancellor  would 

always  coine.  Whenever  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  arises  I summon  a special  meeting. 

7097.  Do  you  keep  a minute  book  containing  en- 
tries of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — Yes  ; but  it 
merely  records  the  ordering  of  things,  and  so  forth. 

7098.  Is  it  a regularly  kept  minute  book  ? --Yes ; it 
has  been  regularly  kept  for  over  a hundred  years,  and 
is  quite  a curiosity.  My  grandfather  was  the  agent 
of  the  property,  and  in  1801  my  father  succeeded  to 
his  place,  and  subsequently  I succeeded  to  my  father’s 
place. 

7099.  These  observations  were  made  by  the  In- 
spector of  Estates  to  the  Commissioners  in  1857,  as  to 
your  accounts : — 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  accounts  of  Mr, 
Hamilton  with  the  trustees  of  Wilson's  Hospital  and  Mor- 
gan’s Charity,  and  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hickson, 
the  Government  accountant  attached  to  the  Commission, 
upon  them,  have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I have  been 
directed  to  consider  them  in  making  my  report.  With 
reference  to  Wilson’s  Hospital,  Mr.  Hickson  observes,  that 
the  account  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  trustees  ‘ ought 
to  show  all  he  received  and  paid  up  to  the  last  date  in  it, 
and  the  true  balance  on  that  date  in  his  hands  ; but  instead 
of  that,  Mr.  Hamilton  deducts  all  that  lie  had  received  on 
account  of  the  rents  that  fell  due  on  the  1st  May  preceding 
the  date  of  closing  the  account  in  November,  although  his 
practice  is  to  collect  a large  part  of  this  May  rent  before 
the  time  of  accounting.  He  also  deducts  the  sums  he  has 
paid  between  the  31st  July  and  the  1st.  November  from  the 
other  side  of  the  account : the  ellect  of  thus  deducting,  in 
one  case,  about  half  a year’s  receipts,  and  in  the  other 
about  a quarter’s  payment,  is,  of  course,  to  leave  a balance  in 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands  unaccounted  for  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Governors,  and  thus  reduce  the  real  balance 
to  a smaller  apparent  balance.’  ” 

Do  you  still  continue  the  same  system  that  existed  in 
1857  ? — Yes  ; exactly  the  same,  but  in  the  real  working 
out  of  the  accounts  it  is  no  object  to  me  to  have  the 
money  in  my  hands,  and,  in  fact,  oh  the  day  the  last 
account  was  passed,  the  trustees  were  £238  in  my  debt. 

7100.  Do  you  not  see  that  as  a matter  of  book- 
keeping— if  on  no  other  grounds — the  rents  of  1878 
ought  to  be  set  against  the  expenditure  for  1878  ? — So 
they  are. 

7101.  No ; because  the  rental  at  the  credit  side  of 
your  last  account  was  debited  as  the  rental  for  1877? 


7102.  Therefore,  the  books  are  a year  in  arrear?— 
No  ; because  the  tenants  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  rent 
until  it  has  been  due  for  over  half  a year.  That  is 
the  custom  on  the  estate,  and  my  accounts  are  so  kept 
that  I can  at  any  moment  tell  exactly  what  money  is 
on  hands. 

7103.  In  your  last  account,  audited  on  the  1st 
November,  1878,  there  was  returned  as  being  to  the 
debit  of  the  trustees,  £238  5s.  1 1 %d.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  had  you  not  at  that  date  received  a sum  of  money 
on  foot  of  the  rents  due  the  1st  May  previously,  which 
would  have  veiy  considerably  reduced  that  apparent 
balance,  just  as  Mr.  Hickson  obsex-ved  in  1857  ?— Of 
course  I must  have  a certain  amount  of  money  in  my 
hands  to  meet  the  current  payments,  and  at  that  time 
I had  not  enough  to  do  so. 

7104.  Another  passage  contained  in  the  report  from 
which  I have  already  quoted  is  as  follows  : — 


“ This  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  attended  with 
some  loss  to  the  trust  funds  prior  to  1849  ; for,  before  tha 
time,  the  balance  struck  at  the  1st  November  in  each  year, 
was  to  the  debit  of  the  trustees,  and  interest  on  that  amount 
for  the  year  is  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the  next  year, 
whereas  if  the  accounts  had  been  balanced  to  the  20th  i o 
vember,  instead  of  the  1st,  the  balance  would  have  been  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  account.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
since  the  year  1846,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Hamilton’s  books, 
which  since  that  time  have  been  kept  with  greater  care  than 
they  had  been  previously.  With  reference  to  the  antece- 
cedent  period,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  was 
charged,  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  rents  not  having  been 
collected  regularly,  the  balance  against  the  Charity  on  the 
1st  November  was  not  greater,  nor  so  much  as  at  other 
parts  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been  so  if  the  May  rents, 
instead  of  being  received  during  November,  were  not  got 
in  for  three  or  four  months  afterwards.  The  amount 
charged  for  interest  in  the  years  1840  tO'  1849,  is  not 
considerable.  If,  however,  an  interest  account  had  been 
kept  as  merchants  would  keep  it,  allowing  interest  to  the 
trustees  when  the  balance  was  in  their  favour,  and  charging 
interest  when  the  balance  was  against  them,  it  is  probable 
that  for  some  of  these  years,  instead  of  having  to  pay  inte- 
rest, the  trustees  would  have  received  interest,  and  if  the 
account  had  been  kept  as  a banker  would  keep  it — that  is, 
not  allowing  any  interest  when  the  balance  was  in  favour  of 
the  trustees",  but  charging  interest  only  on  whatever  balance 
there  was  from  time"  to  time  to  their  debit,  the  amount 
ch  irgeable  against  the  trustees  for  these  years  would  have 
been  reduced  ”? — 

Yes ; but  an  entire  half-year’s  rent  would  not  be 
received,  only  a portion  of  it.  Moreover,  there  must 
• be  a certain  balance  in  my  hands.  The  fact  of  our 
having  so  many  things  to  pay  kept  us  a long  time  in 
suspense.  At  one  time  we  had  £7 00  invested  in  the 
Funds,  but  we  had  to  sell  some  of  it  out  again,  and  at 
present  we  have  only  ,£200  invested.  We  had  a great 
deal  of  litigation  about  the  property.  I got  permission 
from  the  trustees,  that,  whenever  I had  more  money 
iu  my  hands  than  was  necessary,  I should  invest  it.  It 
was  considered  that  £50  ) was  about  the  sum  I ought 
to  keep  in  hands,  and  whenever  I had  more  than  that 
I invested  it. 

7105.  It  appears  that  there  is  a sum  of  £201  14s.  Gd. 
New  Three  per  cent.  Stock  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees  at  present.  Was  the  £500  which  was 
sold  out,  applied  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  the  head- 
rent  of  the  Newcastle  property! — Yes. 

7106.  Whenever  there  have  been  new  lettings  made, 
were  the  valuations  in  all  cases  made  by  yourself? — 
If  the  tenant  agrees,  I make  a valuation  ; but,  if  the 
tenant  objects,  I send  down  a valuator  from  Dublin. 
In  one  case  a small  tenant  at  Newcastle  objected  to  my 
valuation,  and  then  I sent  down  Mr.  Brassington,  who 
valued  the  holding  at  £5  a year  more  than  I did. 


7107.  I suppose  the  tenant  fell  back  upon  your  valua- 
tion ? — He  did  ; but  I made  him  pay  £5,  the  expense 
of  bringing  down  the  valuator. 

7108.  Mr.  Wilson. — What  was  paid  for  the  New- 
castle property  ? — We  paid  £2,000  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities  for  their  interest. 

7109.  Have  you  any  recollection  what  the  annual 
fines,  which  you  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  came  to  ? — That  business  was 
always  managed  by  the  solicitors.  The  yearly  rent 
payable  to  the  Archbishop  was  .£22  4s.  8 d.,  and  the 
usual  annual  fine  was  £120  ISs.  6 d.,  making  a total  of 
£143  3s.  2 d.  We  have  now  to  pay  in  perpetuity 
£133  12s.  as  yearly  rent,  and  £26  5s.  6rf.  as  the  in 
terest  on  £656  17s.  7 cl.,  secured  by  mortgage  at  fou. 
per  cent. 

7110.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Ballyboggan  pre 
perty,  which  the  Commissioners  sold  for  £1,500,  was 
sold  by  auction  or  by  private  agreement  ? — By  auction. 

7111.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  the  Commissioners 
as  to  their  asking  £2,S00  for  it  ? — Oh,  indeed  I did. 

7112.  They  refused  to  reduce  their  demand  ? — Yes; 
I summoned  a special  meeting  of  the  Governors,  at 
which  the  Chancellor  and  a good  many  others  attended, 
to  consider  the  answer  from  the  Commissionei's. 

7113.  Did  you  make  them  any  offer  ? — No  ; because 
we  had  not  any  money  available:  the  question  which  I 
brought  before  the  Governors  was  whether  we  could 
afford  to  buy  the  property  at  all. 

7114.  If  the  trustees  had  been  offered  the  property 
for  a moderate  sum,  would  they  have  purchased  it? — 
I could  not  answer  that.  The  matter  was  very  fully 
discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Governors,  and  they 
determined  that  it  was  no  object  to  us  to  buy  at  the 
price  that  was  asked. 

7115.  Dr.  Curtis. — Did  you  attend  at  the  auction, 
to  bid  for  the  property? — No;  the  Governors  had 
decided  that,  not  having  the  money,  they  could  not 
purchase  it. 

7116.  Have  the  trustees  any  right  of  renewal,  as 
against  the  purchasers  of  the  property  ? — No;  we  hold 
only  until  the  end  of  our  existing  lease. 

7117.  Mr.  Wilson. — Will  all  those  tenants  who 
hold  church  lands  under  leases  customarily  renewable, 
lose  their  interests  at  the  expiration  of  their  present 
leases,  unless  they  purchase  from  the  Commissioners  ? 
Yes. 


Miff  29.  1879. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Murphy,  examined. 


7118.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
head  master  of  Morgan’s  school  ? — Yes. 

7119.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? 
— Since  March,  1864. 

7120.  Is  there  any  control  exercised  over  your 
management  of  the  school  ? — Yes ; by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

7121.  How  often  do  they  meet? — Regularly  once  a 
month,  but  sometimes  oftener. 

7122.  What  is  your  course  of  instruction  ? — It  com- 
prises Scripture,  Church  formularies,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  English  grammar,  history  (English, 
Roman,  and  Grecian),  geography,  mapping,  &c. 

7123.  We  have  been  told  that  the  boys  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governors  alternately? — Yes. 

7124.  Does  the  Visiting  Committee  keep  a book  for 
recording  their  observations  from  time  to  time  ? — They 
record  their  observations  in  the  book  which  I produce. 
There  is  also  a visitors’  book,  but  visitors  generally  re- 
- fused  to  sign  it. 

7125.  The  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  have 
been  returned  to  us  as  being  Lord  Annaly,  Mr.  Ion 
Trant  Hamilton,  m.p.,  Captain  Brinkley,  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Colley,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  C.  Vesey.  Do  all  these  gentlemen  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Mr.  Hamilton  is  frequently 
in  London,  attending  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and 
Captain  Brinkley  has  not  been  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  last  eighteen  months. 


7126.  Has  there  been  anyone  appointed,  on  the  Local 
Committee,  in  his  place? — No. 

7127.  Does  Mr.  Thompson  attend? — Yes,  fairly. 

7128.  Who  are  the  usual  attendants? — Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Colley,  and  Colonel  Vesey.  Mr. 
Hamilton  also  is  a very  regular  attendant  when  he  is 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Colley,  however,  is  the'  gentleman 
who  takes  the  principal  interest  in  the  institution. 

7129.  The  Committee  minutes  of  April  11th,  1872, 
contain  this  entry  : — 

“The  committee  having  fully  considered  a complaint 
brought  before  them  relative  to  the  treatment  of  David 
Quinton  by  the  master,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  dis- 
cipline requisite  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school,  and 
also  specially  bearing  in  mind  the  frequent  repetition  of 
bad  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Quinton,  do  not  feel  justified 
m passing  any  censure  on  the  master.  The  committee 
direct  that  in  future,  whenever  a boy  runs  away,  he  shall 
not  be  readmitted  to  the  school  without  their  authority. 
Quinton  having  run  away,  his  place  is  declared  vacant  ” 
What  does  that  minute  refer  to  ? — Quinton  was  in- 
veigled away  by  another  lad  named  Thompson,  whose 
mother  brought  a letter  from  Lord  Lifford. 

7130.  The  minute  proceeds  : — 

“ Mrs.  Thompson  having  written  a letter  stating  that  it 
was  not  her  intention  lo  allow  her  son  to  return  to  the 
school,  his  resignation  is  aceepled,  and  his  place  is  declared 
vacant." 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  boys’ running  away  ? — I 
could  not  tell. 


Mr.  A.  Murphy. 
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7131.  The  minutes  of  May  9tli,  1872,  record  : — 

*■  Five  boys  received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
on  Sunday  last.  The  sixth  boy  who  had  been  confirmed 
was  at  home  in  consequence  of  bad  boots.” 

Were  the  boys  in  such  a state  that  one  was  actually 
prevented  from  attending  church,  because  he  had  not 
boots  to  go  in  1 — If  he  sat  in  church  for  two  hours 
in  wet  boots  he  would  get  cold. 

7132.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  the  boys  had 
not  broken  boots  ? — There  is  a shoemaker. 

7133.  The  shoemaker’s  bill  for  March  and  April  in 
that  year  was  £4  4s.  6 d.  Whose  business  is  it  to 
look  after  the  boys  ? — Mine. 

7134.  The  minutes  of  the  committee  contain  entries 
as  to  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the  Sacrament, 
every  month.  Are  the  boys  required  by  any  rule  of 
the  school  to  receive  the  Sacrament  regularly  1 — There 
is  no  compulsion  used,  but  when  Dr.  Sadleir  was  on 
the  local  committee  he  desired  that  the  fact  should  be 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

7135.  The  minutes  of  July  lltli,  1872,  record: — 

11  The  committee  having  considered  the  case  of  Mr.  Irwin, 
assistant  master,  who  has  been  dismissed  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  his  reading  for  Trinity  College 
was  inconsistent  with  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties 
in  the  school,  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Murphy  ought  not  to 
have  dismissed  Mr.  Irwin  without  first  referring  the  matter 
to  the  committee.  It  appears  that,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Governors  in  November,  1864,  the  appointment  of  the 
assistant  master  was  vested  in  Mr.  Murphy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  committee.  The  committee  request 
explicit  instructions  from  the  Board  as  to  whether  they  have 
similar  control  over  the  dismissal  of  the  assistant  master. 
A copy  of  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Secretary  to  the  Board.” 


What  was  done  in  reference  to  that  matter? — Colonel 
Vesey,  who  was  deputed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton,  reported,  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
the  following  month,  that  Mr.  Hamilton’s  reply  was 
that  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  the  master’s  hands 
to  keep  the  assistant  in  subjection,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7136.  Has  the  assistant  master  been  under  your 
entire  control  since  that  time  ? — Yes,  and  he  was  so 
from  the  first. 


7137.  What  assistant  master  have  you  at  present? 
— A man  named  Hayes. 

7138.  Where  was  he  educated?  — At  Athlone 
school. 

7139.  Ho w long  has  he  been  your  assistant  % — About 
two  years.  I had  his  brother  before  him,  but  he  was 
only  three  weeks  with  me  when  he  died  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  then  his  father  begged  of  me  to 
take  his  brother.  I consulted  with  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton  as  to  whether  I should  do  so,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  it. 

7140.  In  the  minutes  of  the  7th  November,  1872, 
there  appears  this  entry  : — 

“The  attention  of  the  Board  is  specially  requested  to 
the  case  of  Edward  Wilkinson,  who  was  admitted  upon  the 
statement  that  he  was  under  eleven  years  old,  which,  upon 
inquiry,  the  Committee  have  ascertained  to  be  entirely 
false.” 


What  does  that  refer  to? — When  the  boy  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  a declaration  was  made  that  he 
was  between  the  a'ges  of  eight  and  eleven  ; but  seeing 
that  the  date  in  the  certificate  was  altered,  I brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Committee, 
who  referred  it  to  the  Governors.  Mr.  Hamilton 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trench,  who  said  the  date  had 
been  altered ; and  when  the  archbishop  heard  the  case, 
he  said  that  the  boy  should  leave  the  school  at  once. 
I suggested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
the  Christmas  vacation,  which  was  at  hand,  and  that 
he  should  not  return.  The  archbishop,  however,  said 
no,  particularly  as  the  boy’s  father  is  a schoolmaster. 

7141.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  age,  the 
minutes  of  November  5,  1878,  contain  this  entry : : 

“ The  Committee  would  ask  the  Board  either  to  prohibit 
the  transferring  of  a boy  over  eleven  years  from  the  pay  to 
the  free  list,  or  else  to  make  a rule  dispensing  in  such  case 


with  the  usual  certificates.  A case  having  recently  occurred 

in  which  a boy  was  so  transfeired,  on  the  ground  of  aa 
affidavit,  which  the  Committee  knew  to  be  false,  as  to  his 

To  what  does  that  allude?- — It  was  the  custom  to 
place  a boy  in  the  school  as  a pay  pupil,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a transfer  to  the  Free  List ; and  some  of  the 
Committee  thought  that  wrong,  as  the  usual  declara- 
tion was  that  the  boy  was  destitute  of  support,  and 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eleven  ; but  the  Board 
of  Governors  decided  it  was  perfectly  right  to  transfer 
a boy  who  was  in  the  school,  even  though  over  the 
age. 

7142.  The  minutes  of  December  5th,  1872,  re- 
cord : — 

“ Three  boys,  Wilson, Wetherup,  and  O’Connor,  received 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Castleknock  Church,  on  Sunday  last. 
The  other  "boy,  Duggan,  was  at  home,  having  broken 

The  shoemaker’s  bill,  which  appears  to  have  been  on 
an  average  about  £2  6s.  a month,  had.  been  for  the 
month  of  November,  £2  17s.  5 d.  Is  there  any  inspec- 
tion of  the  boys’  clothes  ?— Yes ; my  wife  and  I 
inspect  them  ; and  when  the  new  clothes  are  procured 
they  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Local  Commit- 
tee. 

7143.  In  the  minutes  of  January  9th,  1873,  the 
following  entry  occurs  : — 

“ Attention  having  been  called  to  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Webster  (mother  of  'the  boy,  J.  Church),  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  inability  to  pay  10s.  vacation  fee,  Mr.  Murphy 
be  requested  to  write  to  her  stating  that  unless  the  fee  is 
paid  before  the  next  Committee  day,  the  matter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  C.  Hamilton,  with  the  view  of  having  the 
boy  removed  from  the  school.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  entry  ? — Any  pay  pupil 
who  remains  during  the  holidays  is  required  to  pay 
£1,  and  any  free  pupil  10s.,  payable  in  advance. 

7144.  What  power  has  Mr.  Hamilton  to  remove  a 
boy  from  the  School  ? — I do  not  know. 

7145.  The  minutes  of  April  10th,  1873,  record 

“Duggan,  Wetherup,  and  Wilson,  received  the  Lord's 

Supper  in  Castleknock  Church,  on  Sunday  last.  O’Connor 
was  at  home  with  broken  boots.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  entry  i — Any  wet  Sunday,- 
if  a boy  had  broken  boots,  he  would  remain  at  home. 

7146.  The  attendances  at  church  are  only  recorded 
for  the  Sacrament  Sundays,  and  yet  I find  that,  on 
several  of  those  occasions,  boys  were  kept  at  home  on 
account  of  having  broken  boots  ? — Only  one  each  time. 

7147.  It  appears  that  measles  broke  out  in  the  school 
inl873.  Has  there  been  any  illness  since? — No;  weave 
in  general  free  from  sickness  ; but,  in  that  same  year,  I 
caught  typhoid  fever,  my  daughter  took  it,  and  also 
eleven  of  the  boys.  The  pump  water  was  sent,  for 
analysis,  to  Dr.  Cameron,  who  pronounced  it  very  bad. 
The  Governors  then  ordered  that  a new  well  should 
be  sunk,  which  has  been  done. 

7148.  Is  the  present  supply  of  water  a good  one  ? — 
Excellent.  The  new  well  was  sunk  in  a different 
part  of  the  premises,  altogether,  from  the  former  one. 

7149.  The  minutes  of  March  3rd,  1874,  state  : — 

“ Mr.  Murphy  reports  the  loss  of  the  provision  book 
which  has  been  taken  out  of  his  press.  It  has  been  removed 
within  the  last  ten  days.” 

Was  that  the  book  containing  the  items  of  expenditure 
on  provisions  ? — Yes. 

7150.  The  minutes  of  April,  1874,  again  record 
that  a boy  was  kept  away  from  Church  on  Sacrament 
Sunday  in  consequence  of  having  broken  boots.  The 
minutes  of  December  8tli,  1874,  contain  this  entry:— 

“ James  Wilson  readmitted  on  application  of  his  mother, 
but  warned  that,  should  it  happen  again,  his  place  will  be 
declared  vacant.” 

What  had  happened  in  that  case  ? — He  had  run  away, 
and  been  brought  back. 

7151.  What  was  the  ground  of  his  running  away  ? 
— I declare  I do  not  know.  When  brought  before  the 
Committee  he  could  not  tell  himself. 
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7152.  Mr.  Wilson.— Hadie  been  whipped  ? I do 

not  whip  the  boys  unless  the  Committee,  order  it. 

7153.  Lokd  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  minutes  of 
April  5th,  1875,  state: — 

“Frank  and  Edward  Purdon  and  William  Flower  at- 
tempted to  elope  on  the  15th  ult.,  but  were  brought  back  in 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  master  received  them.” 

What  did  these  boys  run  away  for?— They  made  no 
complaint  to  the  Committee. 

7154.  The  minutes  of  May  21st,  1S75,  state  :— 

“ The  Committee  having  investigated  the  charge,  brought 
by  Dickie  against.  Mr.  Murphy,  of  general  annoyance  and 
persecution,  are  of  opinion  that  the  charge  is  quite  unfounded, 
and  on  account  of  this  unfounded  charge  havino-  been 
brought,  and  also  Dickie  having  expressed  a wish  to  leave 
the  school,  the  Committee  recommend  that  he  should  be 
withdrawn  by  his  father  in  July  next.” 

Was  he  withdrawn?— Yes. 

7155.  The  same  minute  continues: — 

“Nathan  and  Church  having  been  brought  before  the 
Committee  for  assisting  other  boys  to  run  away  the  Com 
mittec  recommend  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  by  theh 
parents  at  the  sometime.” 

Were  these  boys  'alio  mtlielrm  on  that  account  i— 
Yes  «<™-e.  Tliey  ™ fifteen  yen,,  of  eg,. 

Me  Dr.  Cuetis.  To  what  age  do  |o»  finally 
keep  tie  and  -Gei  . rniiy  to  fom-toen  or  fifteen 
there  is  no  special  time,  so  far  as  I know,  for  the  boys 
to  remain  in  the  school,  but  their  anxiety  is,  usually 
to  be  placed  at  business  as  soon  as  possible  ’ J ’ 

7157.  Mm  ■I’itzGibboh. — Tie" infinites  of 
October  5th,  1875,  record  that  Henry  Barnewall  eloped 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  8th  September.  What  com- 
plaint had  he  ? — I do  not  know. 

7158.  A minute  in  tlie  handwriting  of  Mr  Ion 

Trant  Hamilton, -m.p.;  dated  October  30th,  1875  is  as 
follows: — ’ 

'■  Tie  Local  Committee  regret  to  an  that  they  liars 
le  t,  tier  duty  to  recommend  tie  withdrawal  from  the 
diopl  of  four  boy.  durmg  the  past  yea,.  conduct. 

Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  there  being  so  much 
insubordination,  and  eloping  of  the  boys,  at  that  time  ? 
-1  do  not  know.  Sometimes  a freak  will  come  on  the 
boys,  and  they  will  run  away  without  any  cause  ; 
sometimes  they  will  run  away  from  bravado.  I was 
reared  myself  in  the  school,  and  I remember  instances' 
ol  boys  running  away  for  run  away’s  sake. 

7159.  Under  date  of  June  6th,  1876,  it  is  stated  •— 

' a 

What  doe.  that  jSfef  toT-He  had  been  let  hoi.  at 

•Saer.  ™-  “1?  4™  “ the  school 

freihoy.  W ^ « » *»•  hoy 77- A 

7161.  Was  his  place,  as  a free  boy,  left  vacant  for 

mittiiKf  tVf  +i1  ^ ran  away  and  was  not  sub- 
irnttmg  to  father,  pother,  or  any  one  else. 

this  entry  ““Utv  °f  November  7th>  187 6, 1 find 
Church, ”nd  U‘NaaW*  havinS  broken  boots  could  not  go  to 
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dotLrf  [UC¥  of  tbo  Condition  of  the  rest  of  the  bovs’ 
4 Ir  boots  ? — I need  notSly^. 
71  Rii  tatter  out  his  shoes, 

to  bring  two  ^COmfSin,  on  the  paylist,  is  required 
regular allow*,?  r °5i  S^0ng  boots'  Is  there  , any 
the  frce  boJs  fees,  two  .paiij 

a boy  has  onSaM^  * ^ 1raf?nded  ibut  ."'W 
as  slippers.  ^ '"ear,  I look  op  the, other. pair . 

a/pay  “*  ” ° We  *P“  »f  ho-  L 

7166  h'te  boys ‘have  not! — J7o. 

■ Dr.  Cmmi-.If  a payingpnpH  reqnire.  t.o 


pairs  of  boots  and  a pair  of  slippers,  does  not  a free  boy  m, 
require  the  same  ?— A person  in  good  circumstances  ,r 
can  afford  more  than  one  in  humble  circumstances.  Mr‘ 
i bi.  Do  not  you  think  the  distinction  causes  un- 
pleasantness amongst  the  boys?— I must  go  by  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Governors. 

7168.  Loitn  Justice  FitzGibbox.— What  supply  of 

clothes  is  allowed  for  each  boy  ?— One  suit  in  the  year: 

The  old  style  was  to  give  a blue  cloth  coat  and  black 
cord  trowsers  but  the  clothes  now  are  not  what  they 
lls®d  b!‘  /’hey  now  only  get  a suit  of  tweed. 

7 lb  J,  Is  the  old  suit  in  a condition  to  wear  till  they 
get  the  new  one  ? — Indeed  it  is  not. 

7170.  Then  the  boys  are  obliged  to  put  on  their  new 
clothes  as  soon  as  they  get  them,  and  wear  them  till 
tiiey  are  worn  out  ?— Some  of  the  careful  boys  have 
then-  old  suits  for  two  or  three  months  after  they  get 

7171.  Are  they  allowed  any  change  of  clothes  in 
ease  of  getting  wet?— No. 

7172  Henry  Barnewall  is  recorded  to  have  left  the 
school,  having  obtained  admission  to  the  Masonic 
Orphan  School.  Would  that  be  regarded  as . promo- 
tion ? — Yes. 

7173;.  The  Minutes  of  October  9th,  1877,  record  :— 

nirl  Wdllt  PuPds  left  ill  September,  Arthur  Rowlands, 
and  -V  liliam  and  Henry  Johnston,  the  first  from  extreme 
delicacy,  and  the  others  troin  being  discontented.” 

What  were  they  discontented  about  ?— They  would  not 
stay  in  any  place  for  either  their  father  or  mother, 
iheir  father  was  steward  in  one  of  the'  clubs  in 
Stephen  s-green,  and  neither  he  nor  their  mother  could 
get  any  good  of  them. 

7174.  In  the  minutes  of  March  5tli,  1878, 1 find: 

boy’  eI,°P?d  on  tho  12th  February  last, 
and  now  applied  to  be  re-admitted,  which  is  now  refused.” 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  running  away  ? — I cannot 

l Do  y°U  k,nT  wLftre  he  bad  bce,h  between  the 

12th  February  and  the  5th  March  ?-With  his  mother 
, the  Go.  Wicklow.  He  had  been  seven  years  in  the 
sch°°l’  was.  to  get  into  business. 

7170.  The  minutes  of  September  3rd,  1878,  contain 
this  entry  : — 

“ William  Morris  eloped,  and  was  re-admitted  on  mmi:, 
tion  that  if  lie  again  eloped  he  would  not  be  taken  back,  and 
having  again  eloped,  his  place  is  now  declared  vacant.”  ’ 

How  long,  had  he  been,  in  the  school  ?—  About  two 
years. 

ir/ivJ  iWhat  ?’e  /our  Ws  for  teaching  ?— From 

1 - 

P“™°"  is  there  forethe  boys'  «rea» 
sivbitfifi™  " “ “cdle“t-play-g,'0„nd,  anti  a good 
,,  n 78'  y«nrseH  and  yonn  ivife,  the  boys,  and 

tlie  assistant  master,  what  others  are  resident  in  the 

house  ?— Two  female  servants ; there  is  also  a "ardener 
°nr  the  premises,  and  his  wife  is  gate-keeper. 

7180.  Mr.  OShaughnessy:— What  is  your  own 
l enumeration  ? £100  a year,  with  house,  coals,  candles 
and  vegetables. 

7181.  Do  you  provide  your  owmfood  l— Yes  • en- 
tirely. ’ ' 

yi82-  How  are  the  boys  fed  '/—There  is  a regular 
spale  laid  down  by  the  local  committee.  On  Sunday. 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  they  get  for  dinner  beef,  po- 
tatoes, and  vegetables ; on  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  they  get  bread  and  soup:-  and  on  Tuesday 
suet  dumpling. 

7183.  What  is  the  dinner  hour 'I^One  o’clock. 

7184.  What  other  meals  do  tliey  get  ?— Breakfast 
and  supper ; breakfast  is  at  half-past  eight.  On  alter 
native  mornings  they  get  bread  and  milk,  and  stirabouts 
and  milk,  except  on  Saturday, ; when  they  get’  bread 
and  butter,  and  cocoa. 

7185.  What  are  the  ages  of  the'  boysd— From  eiOit 

to  fourteen.  ° . 

7186.  What  quantities  of  food  are  all oweA  fok  eabl^ 
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boy  ? — One  pint  of  soup,  half  a pound  of  bread,  and 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  half  a pound 
of  meat. 

7187.  Do  you  think  that  is  a sufficient  dietary  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  to  fourteen  ? — Plenty  ; 
many  of  them  do  not  eat  so  much. 

7188.  Has  any  discontent  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
dietary  ? — None. 

7189.  How  many  dormitories  are  there  ? — Two. 

7190.  How  many  boys  sleep  in  each  1 — Thirteen  in 
one,  twenty  in  the  other,  but  there  are  only  thirty-one 
in  the  school  just  now. 

7191.  A.  free  boy,  named  Brushe,  was  recently  re- 
moved because  you  thought  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  institution  to  have  him  retained.  How  long  had 
he  been  in  the  school  ?—  Four  years  and  nine  months. 

7192.  Had  he  been  a well-behaved  boy,  during  any 
part  of  that  time  ? — I think  not. 

7193.  Is  there  any  one,  in  the  position  of  a master, 
with  the  boys  while  they  are  not  at  their  lessons  ? — 
Yes  ; the  assistant  master  is  with  them. 

7194.  Is  any  person  in  charge  of  them  in  their  dor- 
mitories 1 — The  assistant  master  sleeps  in  the  large  dor- 
mitory with  the  twenty  boys ; the  two  head  boys  in 
the  school,  whom  I look  upon  as  monitors,  sleep  in  the 
smaller  dormitory. 

7195.  Are  you  and  a single  assistant  sufficient  to 
impart,  to  thirty-three  boys,  the  class  of  instruction 
supposed  to  be  given  in  the  school  ? — Yes ; I think  we 
are.  The  report  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  and  of 
the  Local  Committee  in  November,  was  very  favour- 
able. 

7196.  While  you  are  teaching  one  class,  what  ai-e 
the  others  doing? — All  the  boys  are  in  the  school 
together. 

7197.  The  meat  bill  was, for  September,  £1 2 14s.  If/. ; 
for  October,  .£12  5s.  8 d. ; and  for  November,  £13  9s.  9 d. 
What  number  of  persons  are  fed  upon  that  meat? — 
The  thirty-three  boys  ; and  two  female  servants,  who 
get  five  pounds  of  meat  each  per  week. 

7198.  Does  your  own  family  receive  any  portion  of 
it? — None  whatever. 

7199.  Does  the  assistant  master? — No;  he  boards 
with  me. 

7200.  Are  you  made  any  allowance  for  his  board  ? 
— Yes,  10s.  a week. 

7201.  What  are  the  prices  paid  for  meat? — For  roast- 
ing beef  and  mutton,  9 d.  per  lb.  ; for  the  boiling  beef, 
Sd.  ; and  for  legs  of  beef  for  making  soup,  4 d.  per  lb. 

7202.  How  are  the  quantities  of  bi'ead,  meat,  milk, 
and  other  articles,  that  are  ordered,  for  the  establish- 
ment, checked? — Mrs.  Murphy  checks  them. 

7203.  Who  orders  them?— -Mrs.  Murphy  does,  as 
matron  of  the  house. 

7204.  How  do  you  vouch  the  accounts  ? — They  are 
sent  to  me  monthly,  and  I compare  and  tot  them  and 
then  write  the  amount  across  them  in  red  ink,  affixing 
my  initials.  I.  subsequently  bring  them  before  the 
committee.  They  are  afterwards  returned  to  the  con- 
tractor, who  takes  them  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  payment. 

7205.  Have  any  of  the  Governors,  during  the  time 
you  have  been  master,  taken  any  personal  interest  in 
the  institution ? — Yes;  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  came  out  on  two  occasions.  So  did  Alderman 
Tarpey,  and  Sir  George  Owens,  when  Lord  Mayor. 

7206.  Then,  as  a rule,  beyond  signing  the  order  for 
the  boys’  admission  to  the  school,  the  Governors  do  not 
appeal-  personally  to  interfere? — I understand  that  the 
appointment  is  made  in  this  way  : — there  is  a printed 
form  handed  to  the  applicant,  and  when  that  is  pro- 
perly filled  up  it  is  brought  to  the  Governor,  who  affixes 
his  signature,  and  that  is  my  authority  for  admitting 
any  boy.  The  Governors  meet  once  a year,  when  there 
is  presented  to  them  a report  as  to  the  state  of  the 
school,  prepared  by  the  Local  Committee. 

7207.  The  minute  book  shows  that  the  boys  have 
been,  in  sevei-al  instances,  distinguished  at  exami- 
nations to  which  they  were  sent.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  different  examinations  to  which  you  sent 
them  ? — Scripture  examinations  and  the  drawing  ex- 


amination. I have  prepared  a list  for  the  last  five 
years  showing  the  number  of  boys  that  left  the  school 
each  yeai-,  and  the  average  attendance  of  each. 

7208.  It  appears  that  the  free  pupils  remain  in  the 
school,  on  an  average,  for  four  years  and  four  months, 
and  the  paying  pupils  only  for  one  year  and  five 
months.  How  do  you  account  for  the  short  time  the 
latter  stay  ? — Some  stayed  a very  short  time,  which 
reduced  the  average.  Two  boys  stayed  only  for  two 
months,  and  another  for  five. 

7209.  Do  you  teach  the  boys  to  draw  maps,  from 
memory  ? — I have  done  so  lately  because  I am  prepar- 
ing the  boys  for  the  intermediate  examinations. 

7210.  How  many  do  you  propose  to  send  up  for 
those  examinations  ? — Eight. 

7211.  Do  you  know  what  pursuit  in  life  the  hoys 
usually  take  up,  after  they  leave  the  school? — Generally 
mercantile  business. 

7212.  Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  their  after 
career  ? — A great  many  of  the  boys  visit  me  frequently. 

7213.  As  far  as  you  know  have  they  done  well  in 
life  1 — Generally  they  have  done  remarkably  well. 

7214.  What  experience  had  you  in  leaching,  before 
you  were  appointed  to  your  present  position? — I was 
trained  in  the  Kildare-street  training  school,  and  was 
first  master  of  a school  under  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr. 
Stopford,  in  the  county  Meatlx,  afterwards  of  one 
under  Lord  Powerscourt  in  Ennisken-y,  and  then  I 
was  master  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  House  in  Percy- 
place. 

7215.  What  experience  had  the  gentleman  whom 
you  have  appointed  as  your  assistaixt? — None  as  a 
teacher.  This  is  his  first  appointment.  He  was  so 
young  that  I consulted  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  as  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  him. 

7216.  How  had  you  selected  him  ? — I wrote  to  the 
head  master  of  the  Ranelagh  school  in  Athlone; 
told  him  the  nature  of  my  school,  and  asked  him  could 
he  recommend  me  a praiseworthy  man  of  good  abilities, 
and  he  recommended  first  my  former  assistant,  who  died 
within  three  weeks  after  he  came  to  me,  and  then  his 
brother,  who  is  the  present  assistant. 

7217.  It  was  stated  that  the  girls  in  Mercer’s  school 
were  to  make  some  clothes  for  tlie  boys.  Is  that  car- 
ried out  ? — Yes ; they  make  the  shirts. 

7218.  Do  youfind  any  difficulty  in  managing  the  boys, 
on  account  of  haviixg  the  girls’  school  so  near?— Indeed 
we  do  ; but  the  same  difficulty  has  existed  since  the 
two  schools  were  built.  My  expeiience  goes  back  to 
the  period  when  I was  a lad  in  Morgan’s  school  myself. 
I knew  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  often  playing  together, 
and  I remember  on  one  occasion,  forty  yearn  ago,  the 
girls  invited  the  boys  to  have  pancakes  in  their  kitchen; 
they  were  caught,  and  flogged  for  it.  Even  since 
I became  master  I have  known  of  boys  throwing 
letters  across  the  wall  to  the  girls.  Miss  Curtis  de- 
tected them  and  consulted  me,  and  we  have  put  a stop 
to  that. 

7219.  What  is  the  separation  between  the  two 
places  ? — A wall  eight  feet  high. 

7220.  Do  the  boys  go  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
place  at  all,  except  on  Sxxndays? — Every  Thursday 
both  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  Castleknoclc  parochial 
school,  to  practice  singing,  which  they  are  taught  there 
gratuitously  by  a young  lady.  Occasionally  I let  the 
boys  out  for  a walk  with  my  assistant. 

7221.  Have  you  any  arrangement  by  which  well- 
behaved  boys  are  allowed  out,  on  their  honour?  One 
of  the  boys  goes  to  the  post  morning  and  evening,  and 
I am  supposed  to  trust  him. 

7222.  Do  you  let  them  out  in  that  way  for  then- 
own  amusement,  as  is  done  with  the  little  boys  of  the 
Hibernian  Military  School,  some  of  whom  I have  met- 
miles  away,  apparently  oixt  for  a walk  in  the  country 
—No,  I do  not  allow  that. 

7223.  You  only  allow  them  out  when  there  is  some- 
body with  them?— That  is  so.  I used  to  take  them 
down  to  bathe  in  the  Tolka,  but  Captain  Murrey,  who 
lived  opposite,  objected  that  it  was  a most  indecen 
thing  that  they  should  bathe  there.  The  boys  ol  tn 
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school  had  been  accustomed  to  bathe  there  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

7224.  What  is  your  system  as  to  seeing  the  boys 
into  their  dormitories  at  night  ? — We  have  prayers  at 
half-past  eight,  and  the  boys  go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  my  assistant  goes  up,  calls 
the  roll,  and  extinguishes  the  lamp.  In  the  morning 
I call  them  myself  by  means  of  bells  from  my  own  room. 

7225.  At  what  hour  do  the  boys  get  up  ? — At  six 
o’clock  in  summer,  and  at  daylight  in  winter. 

7226.  Was  there  not  an  order  made  by  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  to  be  no  whipping  except  by 
their  directions  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  actually 
such  an  order,  but  if  the  committee  order  me  to  do  so, 
I whip  the  boys  if  I see  any  ill-conduct  among  them. 

7227.  How  many  have  you  whipped  within  the  last 
three  years  ? — I suppose  not  half  a dozen.  I do  not 
like  corporal  punishment  at  all,  because  I think  you 
beat  more  out  of  boys  than  into  them. 

7228.  In  1857  there  were  forty-one  boys  in  the 
school  ? — At  that  time  the  charge  for  pay  pupils  was 
only  £12  a year,  but  the  price  of  every  marketable 
commodity  has  gone  up  to  so  much  that  the  governors 
found  they  could  not  maintain  the  boys  at  that  figure, 
and  so  they  were  obliged  to  raise  it  to  £18. 


7229.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  con- 
sider that  £18  a year  clears  the  expenses  of  the  boys 
who  pay  it,  remembering  that  the  establishment  must 
be  kept  up  in  any  case,  or  do  you  think  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  pay  boys  are  any  burden  on  the  fund ? — I 
would  say  that  they  are  rather  a burden  than  otherwise. 

7230.  To  what  extent? — I never  calculated  that. 

7231.  Mr.  Wilson. — In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
paration of  eight  of  the  boys  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  will  you  be  able  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  usual  to  the  remainder  of  the  boys  ? — Certainly, 
because  I allow  these  eight  boys,  at  their  own  request, 
to  remain  up  till  half-past  nine  each  night. 

7232.  Is  the  cooking  for  your  entire  establishment 
done  in  the  same  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

7233.  Do  you  dine  at  the  same  hour  as  the  boys? 
— Immediately  after,  because  my  assistant  boards 
with  me,  and  he  stays  with  the  boys  while  they  are  at 
dinner,  and  then  he  comes  down  to  his  own  dinner 
with  my  family. 

7234.  Is  it  for  the  junior  grade  examination  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act  that  you  are  preparing 
the  boys  ? —Yes. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  May  30,  at  11  A.ai.] 


NINETEENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  MAY  30,  1879  ; 11  o’Clock  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Richard 
O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; William  Wilson,  Esq.  m.p.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq., 
ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  William  G.  Boyce,  m.a.,  recalled. 


7235.  Dr.  Hart. — You  desire  to  make  a correction 
in  your  evidence  ? — Yes  ; when  I was  examined  on 
Tuesday  last,  as  to  the  number  of  children  sent  up  from 
the  National  Board  schools  to  our  open  examination  in 
the  year  1878,  I mentioned  the  wrong  figures  [vide 
question  5476].  I desire  now  to  state  the  correct 
number.  For  the  open  examination  held  on  Tuesday, 
25th  June,  1878,  there  were  returned  to  me,  as  candi- 
dates from  the  National  Board  schools,  the  names  of 
167  boys  and  129  girls,  making  a total  of  296  ; and,  of 
that  number,  194  were  present  at  the  examination. 

7236.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Were  those  children 
who  were  attending  the  National  schools  in  the 
borough? — Yes.  At  the  December  open  examination 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  returned  to  me,  from  the 
National  Board  schools,  the  names  of  141  boys  and 
137  girls,  making  a total  of  278,  of  whom  238  presented 
themselves  to  be  examined. 

7237.  Were  those  open  examinations  always  con- 
ducted by  the  authorities  of  the  Borough  school  ? — 
Yes,  always. 

7238.  Are  those  examinations  conducted  orally  or 
by  papers  ? — The  June  examination,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important,  because  it  is  the  fee 
examination,  is  wholly  conducted  by  written  papers. 
The  December  examination  is  chiefly  vivd  voce. 

7239.  Those  examinations  were  purely  in  primary 
subjects,  and  for  children  who  were  receiving  primary 
education? — Yes. 

7240.  In  addition  to  the  296  sent  up  from  the 
National  Board  schools,  how  many  others  presented 
themselves  ? — The  number  of  names  sent  up  from  the 
National  Board  schools  was  296,  but  of  those  only  194 
appeared,  and  along  with  them  there  were  50  other 
candidates  who  were  pupils  in  our  own  schools. 

7241.  Were  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  conducted 
those  examinations  employed  in  primary  teaching  at 
Marlborough-street  or  elsewhere? — Mr.  Molloy  exa- 
mined on  one  occasion,  but  not  in  1878. 

7242.  Was  any  representation  made  to  the  gover- 
nors that  it  would  be  a more  satisfactory  test  to  send 
down  persons  actually  conversant  •with  primary  exa- 


minations?— Distinctly  not,  during  the  ten  years  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  schools. 

7243.  I suppose  all  the  gentlemen  who  came  down 
to  conduct  the  examinations  were  Protestants  ? — Not 
always.  As  a rule  I believed  them  to  be  so,  but  I 
never  asked  the  question. 

7244.  Do  the  examiners,  in  arranging  their  scheme 
of  examination,  pay  any  attention  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction given  in  the  National  school,  from  which 
such  a large  proportion  of  the  children  are  sent  up,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  Borough  schools  ? — I believe 
they  make  ho  distinction  whatever.  I do  not  think 
that  the  examiners,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
who  have  been  there  before,  know  aught  about  whence 
the  children  come. 

7245.  Are  the  examiners  informed,  beforehand,  as 
to  the  course  taught  in  the  Borough  schools,  and  the 
course  taught  in  the  National  schools? — I believe  they 

7246.  Is  there  not  a difference  between  the  primary 
course  in  the  National  school  and  the  primary  course 
in  the  Borough  school  ? — I am  not  aware. 

7247.  Is  there  in  this,  which  is  called  open  competi- 
tion, any  classification  made  of  the  competitors  as 
regards  age,  or  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  at 
school  ? —Certainly  there  is  as  l’egards  age,  because 
to  compete  for  the  fees  they  must  be  over  fourteen  and 
under  sixteen,  and  before  I allow  them  into  that  exa- 
mination I must  receive,  from  their  respective  clergy- 
men, a baptismal  certificate  showing  their  age. 

7248.  Do  you  remember  the  year  thar  Mr.  Molloy, 
the  Inspector  of  the  National  Schools,  conducted  the 
examination  ? — I do  not  remember  the  exact  year,  but 
undoubtedly  I was  present. 

7249.  Did  not  the  National  school  candidates  come 
off  much  better,  on  that  occasion,  than  on  occasions 
when  the  examinations  were  conducted  by  gentlemen 
from  Trinity  College  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

7250.  Do  not  you  think  that  primary  examinations, 
conducted  by  persons  of  constant  experience  in  train- 
ing in  primary  education,  are  more  likely  to  be  an  ade- 


Mr.  A.  Murphy. 


May  30, 1879. 


Rev.  William 
G.  Boyce,  m.  A. 
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May  30,1870.  quato  .test  of  knowledge  than  an  examination  in 
Rev.  "William  Primar7  education,  conducted  by  gentlemen,  no  matter 
-G.  Boyde,  m.a.  how  well  educated  themselves,  who  have  not  been 
actively  employed  in  training  in  primary  education  ?— 
I should  say  so. 

7251.  Of  the  sixty-three  children,  attending  the 
Borough  schools  at  present,  how  many  belong  to  the 
borough  of  Swords  ?— With  the  exception  of  about  five, 
I think  they  are  all  resident  in  the  borough. 

7252.  Is  the  borough  like  some  of  our  southern 
boroughs— a borough  with  liberties  ? — I find  a great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  the  limits  of  the 
borough.  I brought  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and 
they  made  a rule,  that  we  should  for  the  future  consider 


the ' borough, das  coriteMinous  with  dhe;  dcclesiasti<*,i 
parish,  and  that,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
tain,  is  about -what .the  borough'  woiild  be';  *' 

r 7.;53"„  Have  you  made.any  inquiryHVs  to  what  the 
limits  of  the- borough  were,  in  the  days  of  the  TA 
Parliamenti-^I  did  not.  v l 

7254.  Are  you  aware  that;  this1  endowment  v,, 
created  to  compensate  the  people,  of  the  area  compris 

ing  the  old  Parliamentary  borough?— Yes.  1 

7255.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  taking  rather  too 

ecclesiastical  a view  of  the;  matter  to  fix  on  the 
parochial  boundary  ? — I do  not  think  so,  for  this 
reason— I believe  that  includes  every  single  nlico 
whence  the  children  come.  8 pIace 


Rev.  Thomas 
Twigg,  m.a. 


7256.  Dr.  Hart. — You  desire  to  add  something 
to  your  former  evidence  ? — I was  questioned  as  to 
the  complaints  that  have  been  made  against  the  ar- 
rangements in  reference  to  the  Borough  school,  and 
as  I have  since  found  a petition,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Governors  by  the  Yery  Rev.  Thomas  Kieran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Swords,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visiting  the  school  in  March,  1S60,  and  also 
the  address  which  the  reverend  gentleman  read  on 
that  occasion,  and  which  I have  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, I thought  it  might  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Commissioners  that  I should  hand  in  the  petition 
and  memorial,  which  state  very  fully  what  the  com- 
plaint was. 

7257.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— The  memorial,  sent  in 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kieran,  was,  as  I understand,  an  ex- 
position of  the  views  expressed  at  a meeting  of 
Catholics  which  had  been  held  a few  days  before?— 
Yes  ; the  minute,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  meeting 
was  embodied  in  a memorial  with  which  Rev.  Mr 
Kieran  attended  before  the  Governors. 

7258.  The  first  prayer  in  that  memorial  is  : 

“That  out  of  the  borough  funds  a sum  should  be  allo- 
cated to  indemnify  the  outlay  of  £800  expended,  by  the 
Catholic  parishioners  of  the  borough,  in  the  erection  of  new 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  children,  male  and 
female,  of  the  borough.” 

I suppose  these  schools  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  borough  ?— They  are  the  National 
™ "^ie  ei'ected  Public  subscriptions. 

725  J.  The  Catholics  appear  to  have  sought  com- 
pensation for  that  outlay  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Borough  school  ? — Exactly. 

k 726a  T,ie  second  thing  asked  in  the  memorial 

. " H’rt  after  payment  of  such  indemnity  the  annual 
income  of  the  Borough  Compensation  Fund  to  be  year  and 
yearly  divided  between  the  schools,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  m the  borough,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  inhabitants  residing  within  the 
borough ; the  distribution  and  management  thereof  to  be 
entrusted,  either  to  a new  Board,  composed  equally  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  by  the  present  Board,  audited 
by  a Local  Committee  similarly  constituted.” 

That  was  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Catholics  at  that 
time  ? — It  was. 

7261  The  school  which  they'  had  built,  and  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  apply  their  share  of  the 
endowment,  was  under  the  National  Board  1— It  was 

7262.  The  third  prayer  in  the  memorial  is  :— 

“ That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Boiough  Compensation  Fund  unless  he  or  they  or  his  or 
their  parents  shall  have  lived  within  the  borough  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  seven  years  continuously.” 

■fc  it  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  boundaries 
of  the  borough  of  Swords  are?— I think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  define  the  limits,  but  if  it  can.be 
done  the  Governors  will  be  most  willing  to  adopt  the 
correct  boundaries.  1 

7263.  The  fourth  prayer  in  the  memorial  is :—  . 

“ That  each  year  the  accounts  of  the  Borough  Compensa- 


Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  m.a.,  recalled 


tion  Fund,  its  amount,  source,  location,  annual  income  ami 
distribution,  be  published,  and  duly  vouched  and  audited.” 
Is  that  done  ?— That  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
has  been  complied  with,  and  the  accounts  are  now  ouen 
to  public  inspection.  " 

7264.  Was  that  system  observed  before  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  memorial  ?— No ; up  to  that  time  we  did  not 
do  so.  The  accounts  were  always  accurately  kept  in  the 
books,  but  there  was  no  public  means  of  people  coin-, 
to  examine  them.  Now,  if  any  persons  wish  to  see  them 
they  can  do  so. 

7265.  Were  the  accounts  audited  up  to  that  time  ?- 
They  were  generally  audited  by  a member  of  the  Board 
The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  was  the  Treasurer 

7266.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  system  of 
auditing?  Yes ; sometime  after  the  presentation  of 
tlrnt  memorial  we  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a public 
auditor  Our  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Messrs 
Craig,  Gardner  and  Co.  for  the  last  ten  years. 

7267.  The  petition,  to  which  I have  been  referring 
was  presented  m the  year  1860— was  the  system  of 
public  audit,  introduced  immediately  afterwards  ?— No  • 
but  the  -Governors  immediately  made  arrangements 
that  anyone  who  wished  to  see  the  accounts  could  do  so 
at  the  school. 

7268.  The  fifth  prayer  of  the  memorial  is  in  an 
alternative  form 

li" 01  »n  equitable  proportion 

of  the  coipus  fund  of  this  borough  Parliamentary^ grant,  or 
i ts  annual  income,  be,  subject  to  the  Deed  of  Incorporation, 

appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 

borough,  and  placed  under  the  sole  control,  management 
and  distribution  of  a Board  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the 
Catholic  parishioners  of  the  borough.” 

What  action  was  taken  upon  that  petition  ?— The 
Board  held  that  most  of  the  demands  were  beyond 
their  power  to  granL-tliat  they  were  obliged  to  act 
under  tne  charter,  by  which  they  were  bound,  and  that 


iaea  Between  the  schools,  Protestant  and  rr uei  one  cnarter,  by  which  they  were  bound,  and  that 
the  borough,  m proportion  to  the  number  of  ™.ef  could  not  consistently  with  their  trust  comply 
id  Protestant  inhabitants  residing  within  the  wltb  W8  greater  part  of  the  petition  ■ but.  +.W  Jlhl 


j “ wusuiiaiiiijr  wire  tneir  trust  comply 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  petition:  but  they  did 
comply  with  what  they  could. 

7269.  What  dicl they  comply  with?— They  made 
an-angements  that  the  accounts  be  open  for  inspec- 

727°-  Hid  they  decline  to  indemnify. for  the  outlay 
onthebuilding  of  the  National  school?— They  did. 

7271.  Was  that  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  no 

power  to  do  so  ? — It  was.  The  spokesman  of  the  Board 
on  the  occasion  was  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  who  said  he  was 
very  anxious,  speaking  for  himself  and  the  Board,  to 
do  what  they  could,  but  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
charter.  J 

7272.  .Mr.  Wilson. — Are  there  any  Presbyterians 
attending  the  Borough  schools  ? — No. 

7273.  There  were  two  in  1857?— There  are  no 
Presbyterians  now,  or,  if  there  are  any,  they  go  to 
church.  There  is  no  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  in 
Swords. 

[Mr.  Twigg  obtained  permission  to  hand  in  a return, 
showing  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Swords 
Borough  Schools,  for  each  year  from  1862.  Vide  Ap- 
pendix No.  12.] 
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Uev.  Francis  O’Neill,  c.c.,  examined. 


7274.  Dr.  Hart. — You  desire  to  give  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Swords  school  ? — A portion  of  the  old 
borough  of  Swords  belongs  to  my  district,  but  I person- 
ally know  very  little  about  the  school.  A number  of 
documents,  however,  have  come  into  my  possession, 
as  the  executor  of  my  friend,  Father  Kieran,  who 
was  the  parish  priest  of  Swords  for  a number  of  years. 

727d.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  merely  appear 
here  to  produce  those  documents? — Precisely. 

7276.  One  of  them,  I find,  is  a petition  to  the 
Governors,  dated  2 1 st  J uly,  1848.  Is  that  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date  ? — No  ; there  is  one  dated  in  1842. 

7277.  The  document  which  you  produce  is  headed 
“ Rough  Copy  of  Memorial,”  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  school  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

7278.  Dr.  Hart. — Isitamemorial  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

7279.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Thismemorialstates — 
“ That  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  school 

of  Swords  are  required  to  read,  as  a class  book,  the  authorized 
Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures ; that  in  the  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  revised  by  the  Governors 
at  their  meeting  of  the  1st  June,  1821,  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a class-book  is  not  ordered ; that,  however,  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  school  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  a class- 
book,  and  that  your  memorialists  presume  it  is  so  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  the  Governors;  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  town 
and  that  they  entertain  a conscientious  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a class-book ; that  their  objection 
is  further  increased  by  their  children  being  compelled  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  in  a version  not  approved  of  by  their  church  ; 
that  the  practice  referred  to  prevents  the  school  from  beiim- 
so  generally  useful  as  the  memorialists  arc  convinced  the 
Governors  would  desire.  Your  memorialists  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Governors,  that  it  is  not  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  with  such  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
children  attend  the  school,  that  education  can  be  conferred 
with  all  its  attendant  advantages  ; that  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances your  memorialists  pray  that  the  Governors  may 
order  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  no  longer  be  used  as 
a class-book  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  ; and  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  assistant  be  appointed  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  those  children  after  school  hours,  or  during 
the  time  that  the  Protestant  children  are  receiving  similar 
instruction  from  the  Protestant  schoolmaster;  and  your 
memorialists  pray  that  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  be  also 
appointed  to  the  infant-school  for  the  same  purpose." 

And  after  a reference  to  relief,  given  in  the  way  of 
coal  and  medicine,  to  the  parents  of  pupils,  the  memo- 
rialists complain  of  a habit  of  giving  apprentice  fees 
to  strangers ; and  they  object  to  any  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments being  extended  to  those  not  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

72S0.  Dr.  Hart. — I find  this  minute  of  the  Board, 
dated  8th  June,  1842  : — 

11  Ordered— That  and  from  henceforth  no  child  be  ad- 
mitted into  Swords  school  whose  parent,  or  nearest  surviving 
relative,  does  not  produce  satisfactory  proof,  to  the  recommend 
uer,  that  he  or  she  has  been  resident  in  the  Town  or  Liberties, 

{.  ”avish  or  Union  of  Swords,  at  least  ten  years  ; but  that 
discretionary  power  be  still  vested  in  the  local  Governor  to 
admit  the  children  of  servants  and  police  who  may  he  tem- 
porarily resident  in  the  town  or  parish.  Ordered-That 
upon  the  removal  of  such  police  or  servants  from  Swords 
lie  deputy-superintendent  shall  exclude  all  such  children 
front  the  school.” 

Was  there  any  other  effect  from  that  memorial? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

7281.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Does  the  memorial 
presented  in  1848  substantially  renew  the  applications 
made  in  1842  ? — It  does. 

7282.  Have  you  got:  any  other  documents? — Yes; 
i have  two  very  important  letters  from  the  late  Cardinal 

u len  to  Father  Kieran,  the  then  parish  priest,  direct- 
mg  him  what  to  do. 

7283.  L suppose  they  show  the  course  pursued  by 

Catholic  church  at  that  time  ? — Precisely. 

1 -o4.  Read  the  earliest  of  them  : — 


n “ Dublin,  February  2nd,  1858. 

t),„  Father  Kieran. — I have  read  and  examinee 

Sw  1®S  latcly  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  o: 
us.  1 Imre  is  no  provision  whatever  in  them  foi 


Catholic  masters  or  Catholic  mistresses.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  instruction  in  Catholic  doctrine,  or  for 
the  use  of  Catholic  books.  The  whole  management  of  the 
school  appears  to  be  committed  to  the  Protestant  rector 
and  to  the  Protestant  curate  of  the  parish.  It  appears  that 
religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  every  day  at  two  o’clock 
for  an  hour.  Of  course  this  religious  instruction  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Protestant  parson  of  the  parish,  or  by  the  Pro- 
testant masters  and  mistresses  of  the  school.  According  to 
the  way  the  rule  is  laid  down,  it  would  seem  that  Catholic 
children  would  be  bound  to  attend  such  Protestant  instruc- 
tion unless  their  parents  entered  their  objections  against 
such  attendance.  This  is  a most  degrading  and  insulting 
condition,  for  it  supposes  that  the  Catholics  of  Swords  are 
willing,  in  general,  to  let  their  children  receive  Protestant 
instruction,  and  determines  that  such  Protestant  instruction 
is  to  be  given  unless  each  parent  object  to  it.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Elrington  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  feeling 
and  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Swords  when  he 
imagined  that  they  would  submit  to  such  humiliating  and 
degrading  conditions.  The  Catholics  of  Swords  are  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Protestants,  yet,  in  the 
management  of  such  a school,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  the  Catholics  are  completely 
overlooked,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  manag- 
ing such  an  institution.  I need  hot  tell  you  to  exhort  Si 
your  faithful  flock  to  determine  never  to  yield  to  such 
conditions.  The  courage  and  perseverance  by  which  their 
conduct  has  been  marked  for  the  last  five  years  sufficiently 
indicate  what  they  will  do  for  the  future.  The  Catholics 
of  Swords  have  suffered  too  much  for  their  faith  to  think  of 
sacrificing  so  precious  a treasure  for  the  paltry  advantage 
now  held  out  to  them.  The  injustice  inflicted  on  them  is  of 
so  flagrant  a character  that  Parliament,  I trust,  will  soon 
occupy  itself  with  the  case,  and  place  the  school  and  its 
management  on  a proper  footing.  In  the  meantime  the 
Catholics  of  Swords  can  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  true  children  of  Christ  have  always  been  persecuted 
by  a wicked  world,  and  that  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to 
endure,  only  make  them  more  like  their.  Divine  Redeemer. 
Wishing  you  and  your  faithful  flock  every  blessing, 

“ I remain  your  devoted  servant, 


“ Rev.  T.  Kieran,  P.P.” 


Paul  Cullen. 


7285.  Read  the  other  letter  which  you  produce  ; 

“Irish  College,  Rome,  3rd  February,  1859. 

.Mr  DEAIt  Mr.  Kieran— I am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
going  to  make  a stir  about  the  Borough  school.  If  the  case 
be  properly  brought  before  Parliament  in  all  probability 
some  redress  will  be  obtained.  The  injustice  inflicted  on 
the  Catholicinhabitants  of  Swords  is  soglaring  that  no  honest 
inan  will  attempt  to  urge  its  continuance.  The  petition, 
of  which  you  have  sent  a copy,  appears  to  be  very  good. 
The  only  difficulty  I find  in  it  regards  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  manage  the  funds.  If  proper  persons  be  not 
appointed,  the  Catholic  school  might  be  subjected  to  great 
annoyances.  At  all  events  get  the  petition  signed  very 
numerously,  and  give  it  for  presentation  to  some  influential 
member.  Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Deasy, 
Mr.  Cogan,  Mr.  Maguire,  and  many  others  would  advocate 
your  cause  with  great  effect.  Select  some  one  or  other  of 
influence  to  present  the  petition,  and  beg  of  the  other  M.P.s. 
to  support  it.  I will  do  all  I can  to  assist  you  in  the 
good  work.  The  people  of  Swords  have  acted  so  gene- 
rously, they  have  displayed  so  strong  a Catholic  feeling, 
they  have  given  such  proofs  of  their  determination 
to  preserve  the  faith,  and  to  have  their  children  educated 
m truely  Catholic  principles,  that  we  should  be  all  ready  to 
make  every  exertion  and  sacrifice  to  assist  in  obtaining  their 
rights  for  them,  rights  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  have 
been  so  unjustly  deprived  during  the  last  fifty  years.  I 
trust  that  at  length  their  just  claims  will  be  admitted  by 
Parliament.  There  is  scarcely  on  record  an  instance  of 
greater  injustice  than  that  which  has  deprived  the  Catholics 
of  Swords  of  every  participation  in  the  management  of  a 
fund  granted  for  the  general  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  the  immense  majority  of  whom  are  Catholics.  Get 
the  people  to  pray  fervently  that  justice  may  at  length  be 
done,  and  to  put  their  prayers  under  the  powerful  patronage 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.  I hope  your  two  reverend 
curates  are  well.  Kindest  regards  fo  Mr.  Foster  and  his 
son.  We  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  here.  The  Pope  is 
well.  I asked  his  blessing  for  you  and  the  people  of  Swords, 
and  he  gave  it  most  cordially.  Wishing  you  every  happi- 
ness, I remain,  with  gr eat  esteem,  your  devoted  servant, 

“ »{»  Paul  Cullen. 

“Rev.  T.  Kieran. 
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May  80, 1878. 

Rev.  Francis 
O'Neill,  c.o. 
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Rev.  Francis 
O'Neill,  c.c. 


“P.S. — I think  you  could  make  the  petition  shorter,  and 
add  a strong  paragraph  against  mixed  education.  Father 
Macnamara,  if  you  speak  to  him,  will  get  some  one  to  draw 
it  up  in  Parliamentary  style.  If  you  hold  a meeting,  get 
strong  resolutions  adopted  against  mixed  education.” 

7286.  Do  you  produce  any  other  documents? — I 
have  one  addressed  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and 


another  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests. 

7287.  Are  those  petitions,  praying  for  a share  in 
the  management  ? — Yes.  There  may  also  be  some 
other  documents  amongst  Father  Kieran’s  papers,  but 
I have  not  had  time  to  examine  them  all.  I think  I 
have  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  O’Hagan. 


Mr.  Robert  R. 
Cruise,  j.p. 


Mr.  Robert  Russell  Cruise,  j.p..  examined. 


7288.  Dr.  Hart. — You  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swords,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  questions  relating 
to  the  schools  there? — Yes.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  time  when  the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Borough  school  in  1853,  and  perhaps  1 can  throw  some 
light  on  that  matter,  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kieran  invited 
my  co-operation  at  that  time ; he  consulted  the  leading 
Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  advised  with 
him  on  the  subject.  . I have  in  my  possession  two 
letters,  written  to  the  Irish  Times,  by  Father  Gaffney, 
at  that  time  curate  of  Swords,  which  very  succinctly 
and  clearly  state  what  I think  are  all  the  important 
facts  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  dispute,  which 
ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  children. 

7289.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  was  the  first 
cause  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic 
children  from  the  Borough  school  ? — The  Catholics 
of  Swords  were  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  schools  from  the  year  1826,  :ind  presented  several 
memorials  to  the  Governors  ; the  first  was  in  1833, 
the  second  in  1835,  the  third  in  1842,  and  the  fourth 
in  1848. 

7290.  What  was  the  principal  cause  which  led  the 
Catholics  to  take  the  decisive  step  ot  withdrawing 
their  children  from  the  Borough  school  of  Swords  ? — 
In  1853  Father  Kieran  and  Father  Gaffney,  who  were 
respectively  the  parish  priest  and  curate  of  Swords, 
were  very  apprehensive  that,  circumstanced  as  the 
school  then  was,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Pro- 
testants, with  Protestant  Governor’s,  Protestant 
teachers,  Protestant  assistant-teachers,  and  Protestant 
monitors,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  children  was  en- 
dangered. 

7291.  Did  anything  particular  happen,  in  1853, 
which  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Catholics  to  protest 
against  that  system  continuing? — Father  Kieran  was 
most  unwilling  to  deprive  the  poor  children  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  schools ; but  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous dangers  of  the  institution,  he  invited  the  co- 
operation of  those  whom  he  considered  the  leading 
Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  the  children  from 
the  schools.  Y estry  meetings  were  held,  at  which  I at- 
tended. The  parents  of  the  children  were  requested 
to  send  them  in  groups  to  those  meetings,  we  ex- 
amined them  all  most  carefully,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  us,  as  the  result  of  that  examination,  was, 
that  the  faith  of  the  children  was  endangered  by  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Borough  schools ; and,  indeed, 
that  matter  is  made  evident  by  a letter  from  Father 
Gaffney,  to  the  Irish  Times,  of  January  17,  1862,  in 
which  tliis  passage  occurs : — 

“In  1826,  1833,  1836,  1842,  and  1848,  memorials  were 
sent  in  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  protesting 
against  such  instruction.  As  to  the  children,  the  teachers 
adopted  a very  effective  way  of  keeping  them  quiet.  Kate 
Walsh,  a Catholic  pupil,  who  had  been  eight  years  at  the 
Borough  school,  swore  before  the  Commission  that  she  was 
taught  to  read  out  of  the  Protestant  Testament,  that  she 
objected,  and  was  then  told  by  her  teacher.  Miss  Curtis, 
that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  course  for  examination, 
and  that  the  study  of  the  Protestant  Testament  was  the 
only  way  to  get  her  apprentice  fee.  The  poor  child  yielded 
to  the  threat,  lest  she  should  lose  what  was  everything  to 
her,  the  apprentice  fee.  What  are  we  to  think  of  those 
who  adopted  such  means  to  compel  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  act  against  their  religious  convictions.” 

That  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  found  was  going  on 
in  1853. 


7 292.  The  result  of  the  vestry  meetings  held  in  1853 
was,  that  you  decided  to  withdraw  the  Catholic  children 
from  the  schools  ? — Precisely ; and  they  were  with- 
drawn. It  was  a matter  of  religious  principle,  and  one 
cannot  barter  his  religious  principles  for  money. 

7293.  Was  it  at  that  meeting  or  subsequently  that 
you  decided  to  build  schools  of  your  own  ? — It  was  at 
a subsequent  meeting ; we  were  altogether  engrossed 
by  that  one  matter  at  the  time  of  withdrawing  the 
children  from  the  school. 

7294.  What  sums  of  money  did  the  Catholics  lay 
out  on  the  Catholic  school  ? — It  was  stated  by  Father 
Gaffney  to  be  £800. 

7295.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  under  the  original 
charter  there  is  power  to  establish  one  or  more  schools? 
— Yes. 

7296.  When  you  established  the  Catholic  schools, 
did  you  apply  to  the  Governors  of  the  Borough  schools 
for  any  endowment  for  them  ? — I believe  so.  We  have 
been  always  asking  for  terms  and  never  getting  any ; 
at  the  present  moment  five-sixths  of  the  population  of 
Swords  are  Catholics,  while  the  teachers  of  the  Borough 
schools  are  Protestants,  as  well  as  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, who  has  always  been  a Protestant. 

7297.  Was  the  refusal  of  the  Governors  to  give 
part  of  the  endowment  to  the  Catholic  schools  in 
Swords,  because  the  Catholics  in  Swords  refused  to 
allow  the  Board  to  have  any  control  over  those  schools? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

7298.  On  what  grounds  did  they  refuse  it  ? — Because 
the  Board  insisted  on  having  an  exclusively  Protestant 
institution,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  trust. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  one  of  the  Commissioners  ol' 
1855,  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  who  had  previously 
been  Superintendent  of  the  school : 

“ Do  you  think  Protestant  parents  would  willingly  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  a school,  all  the  governors 
and  teachers  of  which  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  which 
all  the  pupils  were  catechized  in  the  Gospel  history  out  ol  a 
book  of  questions  prepared  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  education  given  in  the  school  ? 
And  Mr.  Ormsby,  very  much  to  his  credit,  answered, 
“ I do  not.”  We  were  expected  to  submit  to  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  then,  of  course,  we  flung  the 
whole  thing  up. 

7299.  Dr.  Hart.— You  were  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  schools  before  1853  ? — My  acquain- 
tance with  them  commenced  at  that  date. 

7300.  You  do  not  personally  know  anything  of  the 
transactions  before  that.  ? — Not  personally,  but  I know 
everything  that  is  on  record. 

7301.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  1812,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  remarked  : 

“ A school  has  been  for  some  years  past  established  in  this 
town,  upon  an  extensive  and  liberal  plan,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  compensation  fund  allowed  by  Parliament  - • 
it  was  determined  ....  to  found  a school  in  the 
town  of  Swords,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  without  any  distinction  of  reli- 
gious persuasion.” 

Can  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  endowment,  whether,  in  1812,  there  was  any  pro- 
vision to  exempt  any  of  the  children  from  any  religious 
teaching  ? — Not  at  all. 

7302.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school,  down  to  the  time  the  Catholic  children 
were  withdrawn,  they  were  instructed  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion? — Unquestionably;  and  they  weie 
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refused  all  advantages  from  the  endowment  "unless  they 
consented. 

7303.  Do  you  think  if  that  were  the  case,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  would  have  called  this  “ an 
extensive  and  liberal  plan  ” ? — That  is  quite  a matter 
of  opinion. 

7304.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  aware  that 
the  rules  of  1821  did  not  require  either  religious  in- 
struction to,  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by,  Roman 
Catholics  4—1  was  not  aware  of  that,  I was  speaking 
of  the  practice  pursued  in  the  school. 

7305.  Dr.  Hart. — Your  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  can  only  have  been  derived  from  hearsay  ? — I 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  heard  the  facts  from 
those  attending  the  schools. 

7306.  But  you  were  not  born  in  the  year  1821 ? — 
No,  I was  not  born  till  1827.  Of  course  my  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  things  at  that  period  is  derived  from 
hearsay  and  the  records. 

7307.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — If  it  be  a fact,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  memorials,  that  the  rules  of  1821  did  not 
insist  on  Scriptural  instruction  for  Homan  Catholics, 
and  if  we  find  Scriptural  instruction  insisted  on  sub- 
sequently, does  not  it  show  that  some  change  must  have 
taken  place  subsequent  to  1821  ? — Certainly. 

7308.  And  that  in  its  early  stages  the  school  was 
managed  far  more  liberally  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
than  it  was  afterwards  1 — Quite  so. 

7309.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  that  at 
the  time  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  school  the 
Catholics  of  Swords  would  have  agreed  to  any  system 
which  would  not  have  exempted  Catholic  children  from 
religious  teaching  1 — At  that  time  the  position  of  the 
Catholics  was  very  weak. 

7310.  In  18041 — Yes;  we  are  quite  in  a different 
position  now.  I do  not  think  we  would  have  accepted 
the  same  terms  now. 

7311.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Do  you  think  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  have  been  consulted  at  all  in 
1804 ? — I doubt  if  they  would.  I think  they  would 
have  been  content  with  very  little  at  that  period. 

7312.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Charter  of  the 
Borough  schools  ? — I have  read  a copy  of  it,  but  not 
recently. 

7313.  It  has  been  stated  that  several  memorials  were 
rejected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Governing  Body, 
on  the  ground  that  the  prayers  contained  in  them 
sought  things  in  excess  of  the  powers  given  by  the 
Charter? — Yes  ; but  the  Commissioners  of  1855  do  not 
corroborate  that. 


7314.  The  trusts  of  the  Charter  appear  to  enable  the 
Governors  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools,  within  the 
borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

7315.  I believe  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
are  the  very  things  taught  in  the  National  schools,  built 
by^the  Roman  Catholics,  at  Swords  ? — Certainly. 

1 316.  Therefore,  so  far  as  a grant  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  school  goes,  that  would  not  have 
been,  according  to  your  views,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter  ? — Certainly  not. 

7317.  It  was  directed  by  the  Charter  that  the  surplus 
lemaming  after  this  expenditure  should  be  employed 
in  apprenticing  the  pupils  to  useful  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, and  if  any  further  surplus  remained  it  was  to  be 
employed  in  premiums  for  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, or  manufacture,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
trustees  might  think  calculated  to  promote  the  Christian 
religion  and  morality,  good  order,  sobriety,  industry, 
anti  wealth  within  the  said  borough,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  only  reference  to  religion  in  the  Charter  ? — 
Certainly. 

7318.  And  that  reference  is  not  to  the  Protestant  or 
ony  particular  form  of  religion,  but  to  Christianity 
generally  ? — Precisely. 

7319.  Did  any  of  the  memorialists,  with  whom  you 
were  acquainted,  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Govern- 
ing  Body? — Yes;  subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
tlie  children,  Father  Kiernn,  the  late  Mr.  Foster, 


myself,  and  others  attended  at  Swords  school  on  the 
occasion  of  a visitation,  and  presented  a memorial. 
We  were  listened  to,  but  it  ended  there. 

7320.  Did  you  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  trust? — 
Everything  was  referred  to : — the  memorial  was  an 
elaborate  document,  and  took  twenty  minutes  to  read. 

7321.  Lord  R.  Churchill.- — In  a letter  written 
by  the  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with 
reference  to  a memorial  presented  in  1842,  I find  this 
passage : — 

“ I have  communicated  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  desires  me  to  represent  to  you  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  Board  of  Governors  not 
on  the  ground  that  what  is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for 
upon  that  His  Grace  gives  no  opinion),  but  because  such 
fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite 
out  of  the  province  of  the  Board.  . . . To  effect  such 

changes  it  will  be  necessary  for  memorialists  to  apply  to 
Parliament,  and  so  far  from  deprecating  such  a step,  His 
Grace  would  have  reason  to  be  glad,  if  among  other  desirable 
results,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  to  be  relieved  from 
this  addition  to  his  already  too  onerous  duties.” 

And  in  a subsequent  letter,  the  same  gentleman 

“ I may  add  that,  none  of  the  Governors  present  seemed 
to  lia  ’e  any  unwillingness  that  memorialists  should  take  the 
step  of  applying  to  Parliament  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
change,  in  the  system  of  management  as  contemplated  in  the 
memorial.” 

Why  was  no  application  made  to  Parliament  ? — The 
parish  priest  was  frequently  in  communication  with  our 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Murray,  and  I am  sure  he  acted  under 
his  advice  in  any  step  he  took. 

7322.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  as  an  alternative  to 
found  new  schools  and  apply  to  Parliament  for  a change 
of  the  charter  from  the  old  schools  ?— rWe  anticipated 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  1855,  and  thought 
that  the  rescinding  of  the  charter  and  the  vesting  of 
the  money  in  another  Board  would  be  the  proper  solu- 
tion. 

. 7323.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. —You  were  relying 
upon  some  change,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  1855  ? — Yes. 

7324.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Mr.  Foster  in  his  evi- 
dence to  the  Commissioners  of  1855,  said — 

“ We  desire  to  live  in  good  fellowship  with  our  Protestant 
neighbours,  as  we  have  always  done.  We  feel  that  the  funds 
being  so  considerable  would  admit  of  a Catholic  master  and, 
mistress ; and  that  a certain  day  in  every  week,  or  part  of  a 
day,  might  be  allotted  for  religious  instruction,’  part  for  the 
Catholic  and  part  for  the  Protestant.” 

At  that  time  the  Catholics  of  Swords  had  no  objection 
to  united  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction  ? — 
Not  at  all — that  was  what  we  sought  for. 

7325.  If  a plan  of  that  kind  had  been  proposed 
you  would  have  accepted  it  ?— Yes,  but  I do  not  sup- 
pose it  would  be  accepted  now.  Our  expectations,  at 
that  time,  were  not  so  high  as  to  ask  for  Catholic 
teachers,  but-  only  for  Catholic  assistant  teachers,  and  it 
was  then  made  a compliment  that  Catholic  monitors 
who  were  paid  10s.  a quarter  were  appointed.  Now, 
however,  I think  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  the 
Catholic  community  of  Swords  to  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement of  the  kind.  I speak  without  authority, 
but  in  the  press,  and  with  any  little  influence  I 
could  command,  I would  oppose  anything  now  except 
full  justice.  We  now  demand  a full  measure  of  justice, 
and  we  will  take  nothing  less. 

7326.  What  changes  in  the  Charter,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  endowment,  would,  in  your  opinion, 
as  a Catholic  interested  in  the  matter,  constitute  justice? 
— It  is  rather  much  to  ask  me  to  formulate  a plan. 

7327.  You  must  have  thought  the  matter  over  ? 

Yes  ; but  I should  wish  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  that  subject:  substantially 
I think  I give  you  a fair  answer  when  I say  we 
want  a full  measiu-e  of  justice.  We  are  in  the 
majority  there.  The  endowment  was  founded  for 
the  community,  irrespective  of  religious  belief,  and 
we  claim  a full  share  of  the  endowment  as  contem- 
plated by  the  charter. 

7328.  Mr.  O'SnAtiCiiNESSY.— Can  you  suggest  no 


May  80, 1879. 

Mr.  Robert  R. 
Cruise,  j.p. 
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May  30,1879.  solution  of  the  difficulty? — We  have  a right  to  the 
Mr.  Robert  R.  endowment  for  the  poorest  children  in  Swords,  Catho- 
Cruise,  j.p.  ’ lies  as  well  as  Protestants. 

7329.  You  suggest  no  solution  that  does  not  profess 
equality  ? — Perfect  equality. 

7330.  Provided  equality  is  produced,  you  do  not 
want  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  solution  might 
be  ? — That  is  exactly  so. 

7331.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  National  schools  of 
Swords  receive  some  part  of  the  endowment? — Yes, 
they  receive  about  £80  a year,  out  of  £700 ; but  I 
think  Mr.  Twigg  said  it  was  something  like  a gratuity. 

7332.  In  what  form  is  it  given? — In  apprentice 
fees,  which  the  Catholic  children  receive. 

7333.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  think  that 
form  of  assisting  the  National  schools  is  useful,  as 
far  as  it  goes? — On  the  contrary,  I think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  accept  that  compromise  ; but  I was  away 
from  the  country  when.it  was  consented  to  by  my  late 
parish  priest. 

7334.  If  the  sums  offered  as  apprentice  fees  were 
increased,  and  exhibitions  tenable  at  higher  schools 
were  founded,  would  that  be  useful  ? — Certainly  not.' 
We  want  nothing  but  our  rights  under  the  charter. 

7335.  Dr.  Hart. — You  contend  that  the  original 
Charter  intended  nothing  but  perfect  equality  between' 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics? — Unquestionably. 

7336.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  among  the 
original  trustees  of  the  school  ? — At  that  time  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  emancipated. 

7337.  Were  not  the  majority  of  the  trustees  Pro- 
testant clergymen  ? — The  trustees  are  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Swords.  They  were  all  Protestants.  There  was  never 
a Catholic  trustee,  except  Lord  O’Hagan. 

7338.  They  were  all  clergymen  except  one? — Yes. 

7 339.  It  would  appear  from  that,  as  if  the  intention 

of  the  founders  were  to  give  Protestant  instruction. 
They  would  not  have  selected  clergymen  if  they  in- 
tended it  for  a mixed  institution? — Rochefoucauld 
said,  “ Language  was  intended  to  conceal  one’s 
thoughts.”  If  the  grant  was  intended  to  be  sectarian 
the  charter  was  a mockery. 

7340.  One  of  the  trusts  mentioned  in  the  charter 
is  “ to  promote  the  Christian  religion,”  and  the  insti- 
tution was  placed  under  the  control  of  Protestant 
clergymen.  Does  not  it  follow,  that,  by  the  Christian 
religion,  they  meant  the  Protestant  religion  ? — Well,  if 
they  did  they  were  not  honest  men.  If  that  was  the 
intention  it  was  a mere  dodge,  but  I do  not  assume  for 
a moment  that  was  possible.  It  was  intended  for  the 
Catholics  as  well  as  for  the  Protestants,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  our  share. 

7341.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — This  Commission  has 
no  power  to  make  any  recommendations.  We  have 
only  to  report  facts ; but  I think  it  would  consider- 
ably assist  anybody  reading  our  Report,  hereafter,  in 
coming  to  a conclusion  on  the  subject,  if  we  had  some 
practical  suggestion  from  the  Catholics  of  Swords,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  endowment  should  be 
administered ; and  if  you  take  up  a non  possumus  atti- 
tude, and  indulge  in  generalities  on  right  and  justice, 
you  do.  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion  ? — But  it  is  the 
other  side  that  has  adopted  a non  possumus  attitude. 

7342.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — The  annual  value  of 
the  endowment  is  about  £800? — I believe  between 
£700  and  £800. 

7343.  There  is  a Protestant  school  in  Swords — the 
Borough,  school  ? — Yes. 

7344.  And  a Catholic  school — the  National  school? 
— .Yes. 

7345.  If  the  National  school  were  provided  with 
its  own  fair  share  of  the  endowment,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  give  to  the  Catholics  of  Swords  a high  class  educa- 
tion, would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a fair  solution  of 
the  difficulty  ? — As  I understand  your  question,  I think 
it  would. 

7346.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  standard  and 


character  of  the  secular  education  given  by  the  Model 
schools? — Yes,  I know  something  of  them. 

7347.  You  are  aware  that  although  objections  are 
entertained  to  them  by  Roman  Catholics  ; they  give 
so  far  as  secular  education  goes,  a higher  standard  of 
education  than  the  ordinary  National  schools?— I 
believe  so. 

734  S.  Do  you  not  think,  that,  with  this  large  endow- 
ment, both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  in 
Swords  might  be  enabled  to  give  a secular  education 
of  the  same  standard  as  is  given  in  the  Model  schools  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  they  could. 

7349.  And  that  that  would  really  be  a solution  of 
the  question? — Yes. 

7350.  It  appears  that  the  primary  trusts  of  this 
endowment  did  not  contemplate  any  religious  educa- 
tion ; but  that  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  promote 
the  Christian  religion.  You  are  aware  that  in  1804, 
as  at  the  present  time,  the  Christian  religion  included 
Catholicism  as  well  as  Protestantism  ? — I was  always 
under  that  impression. 

7351.  You,  therefore,  believed  that  Catholicism, 
taking  thewords  of  the  trust  in  their  ordinary  meaning, 
would  be  quite  as  much  -within  the  purview  of  the 
trust  as  Protestantism  ? — .Certainly. 

7352.  Turning  then  to  the  Charter,  which  was  granted 
preparatory  to  carrying  those  trusts  into  execution,  we 
find  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
created  the  endowment,  King  George  the  Third  by  his 
charter  says  : — 

“ We  of  our  special  grace, do  make  and  ordain, 

.....  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church,  Dublin,  the 
Deanol  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Swords  for  the  time 

being  to  be  our  body  politic  and  corporate, and  be 

called  the  Governors  of  the  said  school  at  Swords, and 

that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  the  said 
Corporation,  or  a maj ority  of  them,  duly  assembled,  from  time 
to  time,  to  elect  from  amongst  themselves ....  a treasurer, 
and  also  a superintendent  of  the  said  charity,  or  either  of 
them And,  further,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 

ful for  any  two  members  of  the  said  Corporation  to  administer 
an  oath,  or  oaths,  to  the  said  treasurer  and  superintendent, 

. ...  . which  they  shall  be  required  to  take,  for  the  due 

execution  of  their  respective  offices, And,  further, 

that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to 
nominate  and  appoint  any  of  the  said  body  to  be  a Committee 
or  Committees,  to  superintend  and  carry  into  execution  all 
such  orders,  rules,  and  directions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  made  by  said  Corporation,  And,  further,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Corporation  to  make  such 
by-laws,  ordinances,  and  rules,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
alter  the  same,  as  they  shall  judge  most  convenient  and 
needful  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  Corporation, 
and  management  of  the  affairs  thereof,  and  the  effectual 
promotion  of  the  good  ends  intended  thereby.” 

According  to  your  view  it  would  be  in  derogation  of 
the  good  ends  thereby  intended,  to  refuse  to  employ  the 
surplus  in  the  promotion  of  any  branch  of  Christi  anity, 
professed  by  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ; 
or  to  give  the  entire  fund  to  a minority,  like  the  Pro- 
testants ? — Certainly. 

7353.  You  do  not  advocate  that  Catholicism  should 
be  the  only  religion  benefited  ? — Not  at  alt  It  is  the 
mode  of  the  execution  of  the  trusts  that  we  complain 
of. 

7354.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  borough  of  Swords  ? — They  do  not  extend 
by  any  means  far.  It  came  quite  by  surprise  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  hear  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  vans, 
to  bring  the  children  to  the  schools. 

7355.  Are  vans  kept  now,  to  bring  the  children  to 
the  . schools  ? — I do  not  know  it  of  my  personal  know- 
ledge.; but  I have  heard  that,  immediately  after 
we  withdrew  the  Catholic  children  in  1853,  the 
managers  of  these  schools  got  up  some  mode  of  public 
conveyance,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  children  from 
a distance  to  the  schools  ; and  the  impression  created 
in  the  borough  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  most 
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cruel  kind ; and  that  having  excluded  ns  from  all  the 
benefits  of  the  endowment,  they  were  ooliged  to  keep 
up  a pretence  of  supplying  the  schools  with  children. 
Dr.  M'Blain,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  who  reported 
on  the  schools  in  1856,  found  fault  with  a great  many 
of  the  regulations  about  the  employment  of  the  funds 
of  this  school. 

7356.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  your  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  all  Dr.  M'Blain  complained  of,  as  existing  at  that 
time,  still  continues  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  any  substantial  alteration. 

7357.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  not  been  any 
change  made  ? — Not  that  1 know  of.  The  system  has 
been  consistent  all  through.  There  may  have  been  some 
trifling  change,  but  nothing  important. 

7358.  Does  it  not  appear  plainly  that  it  . was  not 
the  intention  of  the  original  founders  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  united  education,  when  they  chose,  as 
Governors,  the  ministers  of  one  particular  church ; 
and  may  we  not,  therefore,  rather  assume  that  the 
endowment  was  intended  for  that  particular  church  ? 
—You  may  assume  what  you  like. 


7359.  Is  not  the  only  way  to  correct  what  you  com- 
plain of,  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  Charter  ? — I 
think  the  Governors  do  not  cany  out  the  ti-ue  spirit 
of  their  Trust. 

7360.  Do  you  think  that  Protestant  clergymen 
could  be  regarded  as  persons  competent  to  choose 
Roman  Catholic  instructors? — They  would  be  com- 
petent to  ask  tho  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
would  have  very  easily  recommended  them;  and  I 
think  Cardinal  Cullen  might  fairly  have  been  asked 
for  his  opinion. 

7361.  Mr.  Wilson. — I imagine  that  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  those  schools,  the  ministers  of 

other  religions  were  hardly  acknowledged  at  all? 

That  is  so.  The  schools  were  established  in  1802,  and 
we  Catholics  were  not  emancipated  till  1829. 

7362.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  management 

of  any  other  school  except  the  schools  of  Swords  ? I 

know  nothing  about  other  schools  ; but  I believe  the 
management  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  generally, 
is  the  subject  of  veiy  pointed  remark  just  now. 


May  80,  1879. 

Mr.  Robert  R. 
Cruise,  j.p. 


Rev.  William  G. 

7363.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— It  has  been  stated  that 
no  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
.managing  the  Swords  Borough  schools  since  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1857  was  written.  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  a few  passages  in  that  report. 
Dr.  M'Blain,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  visited 
the  school  in  1856,  wrote : — 

“ The  eventful  history  of  the  Swords  school,  its  manarre- 
ment  and  mismanagement,  and  the  perpetual  turmoil  which 
it  appears  to  have  occasioned  in  that  ancient,  pot-walloping 
borough,  have  .been  already  the  subject  of  such  an  elabor- 
ate  investigation  by  the  Commissioners,  as  to  render  any 
detailed  observations  on  my  part  in  reference  thereto  quite 
unnecessary.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been  to  show 
that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were  not  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  conduct  or  regulation  of  the  schools.  . The  Gover- 
nors did  not,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  cause  instruction 
to  be  given  in  any  branches  of  manufacture.” 

Do  you,  at  the  present  time,  cause  instruction  to  be 
given  m Swords  Borough  school  in  any  branch  of 
manufacture  ? — We  do  not. 

7364.  Dr.  M'Blain  continued : — 

" Sor  aid  ttoy  provide  f„  a.  cliidn£,  a wbole.ome  hit 
fiugal  meal,  at  the  school-house.” 

Do  you  provide  a wholesome  and  frugal  meal?— We 


Boyce,  m.av,  recalled. 

7365.  The  passage  I have  been  quoting  proceeds : — 

“ But,  neglecting  the  primary  objects  of  the  Charter,  they 

established  a coal-yard  and  dispensary,  which,  if  at  all  were 
justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  there  boino-  a surplus 
fund,  a contingency  which,  in  fact,  never  arose.” 

Do  you  still  continue  the  coal-yard  and  dispensary?— 
We  do  not.  J 

7366.  When  were  they  discontinued  ?— About  12 
years  ago. 

7367.  Why  were  they  discontinued  then  ? — I am  not 
aware  : that  was  previous  to  my  connexion  with  the 
schools. 

7368.  Dr.  M'Blain  also  wrote  : — 

n a st'b  more  Srave  error  was committedin  requiring 
ail  children  to  read,  as  a class-book,  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures." 

Do  you  still  continue  that  practice  in  the  Borough 
school?— We  have  never  had  any  Roman  Catholic 
children  there  m my  time.  We  do  teach  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  if  Roman  Catholics  attended,  I will  under- 
take that  we  would  not  require  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures. 

7369.  Since  the  report  of  the:  Commission  of  1857 
was  issued  you  drew  up  a new  set  of  rules,  in  which  is 
contained  a conscience  clause? — Yes. 

/370.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  teach  any  particular 
catechism  ? — Yes,  the  Church  catechism. 


vJ,?71'  iLo^  R'  Chukchill— When  were  the  coal- 
yaui  and  dispensary  discontinued,  and  for  what 
asons.  About  the  year  1863  we  commenced  to 
otter  apprentice  fees,  for  the  children  attending . the 
mtionai  schools,  and  to  admit  them  at  open  examina- 
ons,  at  which  money  prizes  were  awarded..  That 
£ 100  a Lear>  and  finding  the  expense  of 
cUsoimK  yai’VVaS  ,considerable>  Board  decided  to 
salar^Tti1*’  ?nd  at  the  same  time  they  reduced  the 
that  thf  tle,'!°,Ctor  to  £25  a Tear.  They  thought 
with  tl  ^ J„e  thereby  acting  more  in  accordance 

coii  t.6  SDlnt  of  the  Charter  which  was  for  the  en- 
evei  fn  f eclucation'  TI)e  coal  fund  was,  how- 
one  C l17  deSlrable  that  we  have  since  established 
special  .?l  ary  subscriptions.  We  looked  to  the 
a1Zmente  “de  iu  tlie  barter,  in  case  of  a 
P proposed  establishing  fees  and 
we  wll  pUpd? ?f  the  ofcbei'  school  we  considered 
first,  to  maSiS  Wlt  l the  ,surPlus-  0ur  ddty  was, 
t!ie  surnln«  ? T*  °Jn  scbooI>  and  then  deal  with 
■aiphis  in  benefitmg  the  other  school.  The 


Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  m.a.,  recalled. 

teachers  of  the  National  schools  are  both  here  and  Twigg,  * 
they  will  be  able  to  say  how  the  examinations  have 
been  conducted,  as  they  were  always  present.  Although 
Mr.  Cruise  has  taken  much  interest  in  this  matter  you 
must  remember  that  he  has  not  been  a very  constant 
resident  in  t^p  neighbourhood  of  Swords  for  the  last 
io  years. 

,7?72;  IS  Wilson— When  „ , the  Salymdfi,  t 
established?— I cannot  exactly  say.  It  had  been  in 

existence  for  a very  long  time.  Coals  were  given  to 
t,leJ^enrS  °f  the  c]dldrei1  wbo  attended  the  schools. 

-At  i-i  ■0RD  E-  Churchill.— It  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Cruise  that  conveyances  were  emploved  to  bring 
the  children  to  school.  Do  you  know  anything  of  such 
a practice > ?— lean  say,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
that,  for  the  last  19  years,  no  Such  thing  has  been 
done.  I have  heard  that,  formerly,  when  the  chil- 
dren from  Donabate  attended  the  schools,  Mr.  Cobbe 
sent  some  kind  of  a conveyance  with  them ; but!  never 
-bea|d‘*bat  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  school  funds.  • 

7374.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— What  do  you  regard  as 
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the  boundaries  of  Swords,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school  ? — The  numbers  of  children  attending  having 
fallen  off  very  much,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessaiy 
to  be  very  particular ; but  latterly  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  as 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  I 
am  quite  aware,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  not  precisely  correct,  as  the  boundary  of  the  eccle- 
siastical parish  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
old  borough. 

7375.  What  has  been  the  average  number  attending 
the  Borough  school  during  the  last  six  years  ? — It  has 
been  gradually  declining.  A few  years  ago  it  was  71  ; 
before  that  it  was  as  high  as  94.  It  is  only  63  now. 


7370.  Of  those  63,  how  many  belong  to  portions  of 
the  parish  outside  what  was  usually  regarded  as  the 
borough  ? — Mr.  Boyce  told  me  that  he  thought  there 

7377.  Are  there  any  boys  from  places  outside  the 
parish  ? — There  are  a few.  They  are  children  of  com- 
fortable farmers. 

7378.  Do  they  pay  anything? — They  do  not. 

7379.  How  many  of  the  63  are  children  of  persons 
of  the  class  of  comfortable  farmers  or  shopkeepers  ?— 
I should  say  2.0,  at  all  events. 


Miss  Kate  Ahern  examined. 


7380.  Dr.  Hart. — You  are  the  mistress  of  the 
female  National  school  at  Swords? — Yes. 

7381.  Are  the  children  in  your  school  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  examinations  held  in  the  Borough 
school  ? — Yes. 

7382.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted? — We 
complain  that  children  from  our  schools  are  examined 
in  a higher  class  than  that  in  which,  according  to  the 
programme  in  our  own  school,  they  would  be  examined 
by  our  own  inspectors.  At  the  same  time,  our  standard 
of  education  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Borough 
school,  taking  all  the  classes  together. 

7383.  You  complain  that  the  children  of  your  school 
are  examined  in  competition  with  a higher  class  ? — I 
do  not  mean  to  say  a higher  class,  but  they  have  a 
different  programme.  Sometimes  the  children  are 
examined  in  advanced  subjects,  which  is  a disadvan- 
tage to  them ; for  instance,-  children  in  the  second 
class  are  sometimes  examined  in  the  third  class  pro- 
gramme. 

7384.  The  system  of  examining  and  teaching  is 
different  in  the  two  schools? — We  follow  the  National 
school  system,  which  lays  down  a programme  for  each 
class.  The  gentlemen  from  Trinity  College,  who  exa- 
mine in  the  Borough  school,  apply  a different  system 
of  classification,  which  generally  tells  against  the 
children  from  our  school. 

7385.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  are  those  exam- 
inations conducted? — Orally.  Nearly  200  children 
attend  from  the  National  schools,  and  about  fifty  from 
the  Borough  schools. 

7386.  Are  the  children  examined  together,  or  divided 
into  classes  ? — They  are  divided  into  classes.  W e send 
up  our  pupils  classed  as  they  are  in  our  own  books. 

7387.  How  are  they  classed  in  the  open  examina- 
tion ? — Our  head  class  is  placed  with  the  head  class  in 
the  Borough  school ; but  we  find  that  the  Borough 
school  examiners  usually  examine  all  the  girls  in  a 
programme  higher  than  that  which  they  are  learning. 

7388.  Do  the  Borough  school  examiners,  in  classify- 
ing the  candidates,  pay  attention  exclusively  to  the 
classification  of  the  Borough  school  ? — I do  not  know ; 
they  are  gentlemen  from  Trinity  College,  who  are  quite 
ignorant  of  both  schools. 

7389.  I believe  you  have  held  your  post,  at  Swords, 
seven  or  eight  years.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  examination,  to  have  the 
examination  conducted  by  persons  of  more  experience 
with  regard  to  primary  education? — The  children  from 
our  schools  would  get  better  prizes,  if  the  examinations 
were  held  by  any  National  Board  Inspector. 

7390.  How  many  children  attend  your  school  ? — 
The  average  on  the  roll,  for  the  present  year,  is  183, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  114. 

7391.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  those  figures  in- 
clude both  boys  and  girls  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  girls 
alone. 

7392.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  girls  do 
you  generally  send  up  to  the  open  examination  ? — 
About  100  ; last  year  the  number  was  103. 


7393.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  do  you 
send  up  to  the  examination  for  apprentice  fees  ?— I 
sent  up  seven  last  examination. 

7394.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— How  many  girls  are, 
on  an  average,  presented  from  the  Borough  school  at 
the  open  examinations  ? — I heard  the  mistress  say  that 
she  had  twenty-three  under  examination,  on  an  occa- 
sion when  I had  104. 

7395.  You  send  up  nearly  five  times  as  many  can- 
didates as  the  Borough  school  ? — Yes  ; about  that. 

7396.  You  claim  that  having  regard  to  the  superi- 
ority of  your  numbers,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tion is  conducted  in  your  school  under  an  authorized 
primary  system,  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  classification  adopted  in  your  school? — Yes. 

7397.  How  many  of  the  seven  girls  you  sent  up 
were  successful  at  the  fee  examination  ? — There  were 
five  ; but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 

7398.  How  many  of  your  100  pupils  are  generally 
successful  at  the  open  examinations  ? — I brought  that 
matter  under  Mr.  Twigg’s  notice  on  one  occasion, 
Nearly  all  our  girls  answer  respectably,  but  only  three 
or  four  out  of  every  dozen  get  prizes,  and  the  others 
go  home  disheartened.  I asked  Mr.  Twigg  to  arrange 
so  as  to  give  a little  to  each  who  made  a fair  examina- 
tion, but  they  only  give  prizes  to  three  or  four  out  of 
each  class,  which  consists  sometimes  of  so  many  as 


7399.  What  proportion  of  the  Borough  school  girls 
obtain  prizes  1—  I think  they  nearly  all  get  prizes. 

7400.  Is  your  school  considered  by  your  own  inspec- 
tor’s to  be  satisfactorily  managed? — Yes;  I got  the 
Carlisle  and  Blake  prize  in  1874.  That  is  a prize  given 
only  to  one  teacher  in  each  ten  districts. 

7401.  I presume  you  get  good  results  fees? — Yery 
fair ; but  our  union  is  not  contributory. 

7402.  You  think,  having  regard  to  the  excellent  way 
in  which  your  school  is  conducted,  and  to  the  prizes  and 
recommendations  obtained  from  the  National  Board 
examiners,  that  there  is  something  strange  in  it  no 
being  equally  successful  in  the  Borough  school  exam- 
inations?— I never  thought  it  was  not  successful, 
but,  from  the  mode  of  awarding  the  prizes,  grids  may 
not  get  any  who  answer  remarkably  well. 

7403.  Mr.  Boyce  wishes  that  you  should  look  at 
the  sheets  containing  the  records  of  the  open  examina- 
tions held  on  the  25th  June,  1878.  Ho  hands  you 
the  sheet  for  the  first  class  of  girls,  and  for  the  tlma 
class?— I am  satisfied  that  these  are  all  correct;  but 

let  me  see  how  many  got  prizes. 

7404.  Mr.  Boyce  points  out  that  in  one  ot  tnosc 
classes  seven  prizes  were  awarded,  of  which  the  ch  ( ie'| 
of  the  Borough  school  got  two,  which  would  be  about 
the  proportion ; and  that  in  the  other  class  in  w m 
seventeen  candidates  were  examined,  eight  prizes  ' 
awarded,  of  which  only  one  was  to  a child  belongm* 
to  the  Borough  school.  Having  seen  that,  you  " 
not  think  of  imputing  any  charge  of  unfairness 
did  not  impute  unfairness  at  all.  I merely  sau  , ^ 
if  all  our  pupils  who  answered  well  did  not  D- 
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prizes,  it  was  because  there  was  such  a limited  num- 
ber of  prizes  in  each  class. 

7405.  Your  objection  is,  that  the  classification  of 
your  school,  which  sends  up  five-sixths  of  the  com- 
petitors, is  not  taken  into  consideration  as  much 
as  would  be  desirable  ? — The  managers  of  the 
Borough  school  asked  me  a year  ago  to  send  up  my 
programme,  and  said  they  would  classify  the  children 
accordingly. 

7406.  Have  they  improved  the  classification  since 
then  ? — I did  not  notice  any  unfairness.  They  modi- 
fied the  questions  last  year.  I am  only  complaining 
of  a higher  programme  in  most  of  the  classes  except 
the  head  class. 

7407.  Mr.  Wilson. — Were  you  the  mistress  of  the 
National  school  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Molloy  conducted 
the  open  examinations  in  the  Borough  school  ? — No. 

7408.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  suggest  that  the  inspec- 
tors of  National  schools  should  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine'-at.  those  open  examinations? — I would  suggest 
that  our  own  children  should  be  examined  in  our  own 
school,  by  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Board. 

7409.  Do  you  mean  separately  ? — Yes  ; that  is  what 
we  would  consider  fair.  There  are  children  attending 
our  school  fully  as  respectable  as  those  attending  the 
others ; but  we  have  the  greater  number  of  the 
labourers’  children — in  fact,  none  of  them  go  to  anv 
school  but  ours. 

7410.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  appren- 
tice fees  are  open  to  competition  each  year  ? — There 
are  three  open  to  my  school,  three  to  our  boys’  school, 
and  three  to  each  of  the  Borough  schools,  making 
twelve  in  all. 

7411.  If  there  were  only  three  open  to  your  school, 
how  did  five  of  your  pupils  get  fees  last  year  ? — Mr. 
Boyce  was  very  kind,  and  when  my  pupils  answered 
well,  and  obtained  a certain  number  of  marks,  as  they 
happened  to  be  poor  girls,  he  made  representations  to 
the  Board,  and  the  girls  got  the  gratuities. 

7412.  Has  that  happened  on  other  occasions? — 
Yes ; the  year  before  they  got  two  extra  fees,  and  in 
the  year  before  that,  one  extra. 

7413.  Are  those  apprentice  fees  much  valued  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  your  school  ? — Very 
much.  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I would  like  to 
call  attention.  The  course  is  too  extended,  and  the 
pipers  too  advanced,  for  children  of  sixteen  years  of 
age.  We  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  books  they 
may  take  their  questions  from.  In  the  National 
schools  there  is  a portion  of  the  books  selected,  but 
in  the  Borough  school  there  is  no  portion  ; so  a child, 
to  make  a good  examination,  must  be  crammed,  and 
it  is  real  cruelty  to  require  this  of  children  of  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  constitution  of  some  of  the  girls  is 
unequal  to  that. 

7414.  You  think  the  course  is  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary for  children  going  to  be  apprenticed  ? — That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Borough  school,  but  the  fault  of  Dr. 
MacDonogh,  and  the  gentlemen  from  Trinity  College. 

7 415.  The  education  in  each  school  isprimary  ? — It  is.- 

7416.  Do  you  think  that  the  .small  money  prizes, 
which  are  given,  are  desirable  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  ? — They  are ; they  make  the  poorer  children 
come  to  school  for  a longer  time,  in  hopes  of  getting 
them,  and  it  is  a pity  they  are  disappointed. 


7417.  How  much  was  awarded,  altogether,  this  year 
to  pupils  of  your  school  ? — This  year  was  beyond  the 
average;  we  got  £55  in  apprentice  fees,  and  £5  in 
small  money  prizes. 

7418.  I suppose  the  existence  of  those  rdwardsgives 
the  National  school  of  Swords  a great  advantage  ever 
other  National  schools  ?— It  does ; but  as  the  Borowi 
school  is  a free  school  we  cannot  enforce  payment  from 
our  pupils.  It  would  be  almost  tempting  them  to  go 
to  the  Borough  school  if  we  enforced  payment,  and  for 
that  reason  I was  allowed  £6  a year,  as  an  equivalent 
from  a charity  sermon.  I have  120  pupils,  out  of  180 
who  pay  nothing. 

7419.  The  fact  of  there  being  a free  Borough  school 
compels  you  practically  to  take  a good  many  free 
pupils? — Yes,  otherwise  they  might  go  to  the  Borough 
school ; and  so  theManager  said  we  should  go  through  the 
humiliation  of  having  a charity  sermon  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  us,  which  we  did  not  like  at  all. 

7420.  Would  it  not  be  a very  useful  thing  if  there 
were  prizes  given  out  of  this  endowment,  which  would 
constitute  exhibitions  for  clever  children,  and  enable 
them  to  continue  their  education  in  the  higher  studies? 
— I would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point, 
as  I have  not  considered  it,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
my  place  to  do  so. 

7421.  Have  you  any  promising  pupils,  of  abilities 
considerably  above  the  rest,  who  would  be  benefited 
by  such  an  arrangement? — We  have  often  very  pro- 
mising pupils,  whom  it  is  a pity  to  send  to  trade. 
One  girl  from  my  school  answered  as  much  as  75  per 
cent,  on  the  Borough  school  papers. 

7422.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  important  for 
these  children  to  gain  anything  which  would  help  them 
on  to  a still  higher  education  ? — They  can  get  nothing 
except  the  fee.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  too  great, 
and  the  children  do  not,  as  a rule,  belong  to  a class  able 
to  afford  the  expense  of  going  there. 

7423.  You  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  exam- 
inations for  the  apprentice  fees? — No  ; 1 think  they 
are  very  fair.  Any  girls  I expected  would  pass,  did  so. 

7424.  Your  objection  is  confined  to  the  open  exami- 
nations 1— -Yes ; the  standard  required  for  the 
money  prizes  is  too  much  exteuded.  It  should  be  con- 
fined. 

7425.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy— Have  you  any  other 
objection  ? — The  children  are  examined  in  English 
History,  which  is  not  in  our  school  programme. 

7426.  Do  you  not  teach  English  History? — When 
the  examination  for  fees  is  approaching  we  teach  it, 
but,  as  it  is  not  in  the  school  programme,  it  is  only 
gratuitous  work  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  do  so. 

742  ( . Mr.  Wilson. — Are  there  any  Presbyteriaus 
attending  your.school  ? — None. 

7 42S.  Do  not  you  think,  that,  from  the  state  of  feeling 
existing  in  Swords,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
there  would  be  no  great  risk,  even  supposing  you  made  a 
small  charge  at  your  school,  that  the  Catholics  would 
send  their  children  to  the  Borough  school  ? — I do  not 
think  any  of  them  would  go  there,  no  matter  what 
happened.  There  lias  been  no  instance  of  it  in  my 
time.  The  school  lees  in  my  school  only  amount  to 
between  £10  and  £11  a year,  and  I have  an  average  of 
183  pupils  on  the  roll.  We  wish  them  all  to  pay,  but 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so. 


May  30, 1879. 
Miss  K.  Ahem. 


Mr.  James  Merriman  examined. 


<429.  Dr.  Hart. — You  are  the  Master  of  the  male 
National  school  at  Swords  ? — I am. 

' 430.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  open  examinations  are  conducted? 
■—Yes;  I think  they  should  be  conducted  by  a 
■National  Board  Inspector. 

1 431.  Where  pupils  from  two  different  schools  are 
competing,  would  it  be  altogether  fair  to  choose  the 
examiners  from  one  school  rather  than  from  the  other  ? 
—Let  the  Governors  choose  anv  Inspector  in  Ireland. 


7432.  What  bad  result  avisos  from  the  present  sys- 
tem? — I think  the  .selection  of  the  questions  is  not  fair 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  from  books  that  the  pupils 
in  the  National  school  never  heard  of.  Eor  instance 
at  one  examination  they  were  asked  what  is  a “ bore/’ 
meaning  “ a phenomenon  occurring  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  when  the  current  meets  with  the  tidal  wave.”  I 
have  searched  all  the  geographies  used  in  our  schools, 
and  I could  not  find  that  definition. 

7433.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  Borough  school 

2 K 
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books  ?-  -I  have  heard  that  it  is  in  the  Physical  Geogra- 
phy which  they  teach.  I would  like  to  say  that. when  the 
National  Board  Inspector,  Mr.  Molloy,  examined,  one 
of  my  pupils  came  out  many  marks  higher  than  any  of 
his  competitors. 

7434.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  books  used  in 
the  Borough  school  ? — No. 

7435.  You  cannot  compare  them  directly  with  your 
own? — I cannot. 

7436.  Is  there  anything  else  besides  that,  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  improved  ? — I think  if  the  examina- 
tions were  conducted  by  the  Board’s  Inspector  it 
would  satisfy  us.  That  is  our  only  grievance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  examinations. 

7437.  Mr.  Q’Shaughnessy. — How  many  boys  are 
attending  your  school? — I had  167  on  the  roll,  and  for 
the  open  examination  in  December  last  I sent  up 
141,  of  whom  134  actually  attended,  and  were  examined. 

7438.  What  is  the  daily  attendance  at  your  school? 
—Sometimes  there  are  149  present,  but  the  average 
attendance  for,  the  year  has  been  119.  I have  very 
few  pupils  on  the  roll  who  are  not  in  actual  attendance  ; 
for,  when  I find  they  do  not  return  after  a fortnight  or 
month’s  absence,  I strike  their  names  off  the  roll.  I 
would  rather  not  have  those  pupils  who  do  not  attend 
regularly. 

7439.  Do  you  complain,  as  Miss  Ahern  complains, 
of  the  classification  ? — I set  no  value  on  the  pence  that 
are  given.  Most  of  my  respectable  boys  do  not  go  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  money. 

7440.  Do  you  think  the  classification  made  by  the 
examiners  is  fair  to  your  pupils? — No;  I agree  with 
what  Miss  Ahern  said  on  that  point. 

7441.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  candidates 
do  you  send  up  for  the  apprentice  fees  ? — I sent  up  four 
last  year. 

7442.  How  many  of  those  were  successful  ? — Only 
two  of  them  got  fees,  and  the  two  boys  who  did  not 
get  fees  passed  in  the  head  class  in  my  school,  in 
which  the  standard  is  very  high,  more  creditably  than 
the  two  who  got  the  fees.  I therefore  think  if  the 
examination  had  been  held  by  an  Inspector  under  the 
National  Board,  the  boys  who  failed  would  have  got 
the  fees. 

7443.  Your  school  was  entitled  to  three  fees.  What 
was  done  with  the  third  last  year  ? — I do  not  know. 

7444.  How  long  have  you  been  Master  of  the 
Swords  school  1— Since  1871. 


7445.  How  many  candidates  for  fees' did  you  send 
up  in  1877  ? — I think  only  three;  because  we  were 
put  about  with  regard  to  the  ages. 

7446.  Were  . the  three  successful? — No;  only  one 

and  yet  in  that  very  year  I got  the  Carlisle  premium 
as  having  the  best  school  in- ten  districts.  ’ 

7447.  Do  you  consider  the  apprentice  fees  of  much 
value  ? — I do  not. 

7448.  In  what  way  would  you  dispose  of  the  money, 
so  that  it  might  be  of  greater  use  ? — I would  give  larger 
fees  ; the  present  fee  is  too  small  to  effect  any  good. 

7449.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  after  career  of 
the  boys  who  gained  apprentice  fees  ? — I have  one  in 
my  school  at  present.  He  is  a classed  National  teacher. 
There  are  others  also  teaching  in  National  schools. 

7450.  Are  the  boys  who  obtain  fees  apprenticed  to 
good  masters  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not ; the 
amount  given  is  not  sufficient  to  command  a master  in 
any  respectable  position.  It  is  only  £18. 

7451.  What  sum  is  ordinarily  paid,  in  a respectable 
trade,  to  a good  master? — I think  about  £50  to  a house 
carpenter. 

7452.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  use,  if  some 
of  this  money  were  employed  in  the  way  of  exhibitions, 
to  assist  pupils  on'  to  a higher  education  ? — I think 
if  some  of  this  money  were  applied  to  give  higher  ap- 
prentice fees  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  the  fund  at 
present  is  nearly  useless. 

7453.  Miss  Ahern  has  spoken  of  English  History. 
Do  you  teach  it? — I think  we  are  almost  not  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  to  teach  English 
History.  If  English  Composition — which  I do  teach 
— were  introduced  into  the  course  for  those  examinar 
tions,  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement. 

7454.  Is  it  a fact,  that,  under  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board,  English  History  is  not  taught? — It 

7455.  Mr.  Wilson. — Do  your  pupils  pay  anything? 
— About  fifty  or  sixty  pay  something.  I have  about 
twenty  who  pay  respectably,  and  others  who  pay  a small 
amount.  My  school  fees  amount  to  between  £15  and 
£16  in  the  year.  I make  any  of  them  that  are  able 
to  pay  do  so  respectably,  and  those  that  are  unable  to 
do  that  I let  off  entirely. 

7456.  What  charge  is  made  at  your  school  to  the 
boys  ? — Of  those  who  pay  by  the  year,  some  pay  me 
£1  and  some  10s.  The  poor  children  sometimes  pay 
Id.  a week. 


Rev.  William 
G.  Boyce,  m.a. 


Rev.  William  G.  Boyce.  m.a.,  recalled. 


7457.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Do  the  governing 
body  take  any  means  of  insuring  the  application  of  the 
fees  for  the  purposes  of  apprenticeship  ? — Most  un- 
doubtedly they  do.  That  is  my  duty.  When  a 
child  passes  the  fee  examination  the  parents  come  and 
inform  me  what  trade  they  wish  to  send  the  child  to, 
and  sometimes  they  suggest  a master.  I then  make 
every  possible  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  trades- 
man proposed  is  a respectable  party  or  not.  As  soon 
as  the  matter  is  arranged  the  proposed  master  or 
Unstress  comes  to  my  office,  the  parents  are  present, 
and  the  apprentice  deed  is  signed.  James  Ryan 
passed  in  1878,  and  we  bound  him  to  Thomas  Ryan, 
blacksmith,  who  got  with  him  a fee  of  £18.  James 
Sharkey,  who  was  also  awarded  a fee  in  1878  of  £15, 
was  bound  to  Janies  Kelly,  a grocer  in  Dublin.  I 
have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  either  of  those 
parties. 

7458.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  you  not  use  the  National 
school-books  in  the  Borough  schools  ?— We  do,  chiefly. 

7459.  What  is  the  ground  of  the  complaint  that 
has  been  made  as  to  classification  ? — I really  cannot 
give  an  explanation  of  that,  except  in  this  way  : we 
have  certain  classes  in  our  schools,  and  when  the 
children  from  the  National  schools  are  sent  up,  we  put 
their  first  class  with  our  first  class,  and  second  with  the 
second  class,  and  so  on. 


7460.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  having  the 
classification  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  schools  ? — 
I can  scarcely  think  there  could  be,  except  the  masters 
and  mistresses  on  both  sides  consulted. 

7461.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  any  reason 
whatever  why  the  children  should  be  examined 
together  % — It  is  quite  possible  they  might  not,  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  Board. 

7462.  You  award  the  fees  separately  ? — Quite  so. 

7463.  Is  it  not  perfectly  impossible  for  the  pupils 
of  one  school,  no  matter  how  well  they  answer,  to  gain 
the  fees  intended  for  the  pupils  of  the  other  school? — 
Under  the  present  system,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

7464.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  not  competition,  be- 
tween the  National  school  and  the  Borough  school, 
with  regard  to  the  money  prizes  at  the  open  competi- 
tions ?— Certainly  there  is. 

7465.  And  in  a class  of  eight,  or  ten  all  the  prizes 
would  be  given  to  children  from  the  National  school, 
if  they  were  the  best  answerers? — Most  emphatically- 

7466.  Can  you  give  any  explanation,  with  reference 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Merriman,  that  only  two  fees 
were  given  last  year  to  boys  from  his  school  ?— The 
third  boy  did  not  answer  at  all  satisfactorily,  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  he  did  not 
deserve  a fee  : when  he  was  not  recommended  by  the 
examiner  the  Board  would  not  give  him  the  fee. 
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7467.  The  examiner  did  not  consider  the  boy  suffi- 
ciently educated  ? — Certainly.  The  examiner  said  he 
was  not  entitled  to  a,  fee. 

7468.  Dr.  Curtis. — In  the  open  examinations,  for 
the  money  prizes,  are  the  candidates  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit,  l irrespective  of  the  school  they  come 
from? — Most  emphatically. 

7469.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— Having  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  National 
schools,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
examinations  conducted  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  ? — I would  not  say  it  would  be  better, 
but  I would  not  object  in  the  slightest  degree.  I do  not 
care  who  examines. 

7470.  Would  not  you  think,  that  an  Inspector  of  the 


National  Board  would  be  better  qualified  to  examine 
children  than  gentlemen  from  Trinity  College,  who 
cannot  have  as  much  experience  ? — I would  not  say 
that  an  Inspector  would  be  better  qualified,  but  he 
would  certainly  be  more  in  that  groove. 

7471.  Would  he  not  be  more  likely  to  elicit  the 
merit  of  the  children  ? — I think  he  might. 

7472.  Mr.  Wilson. — How  did  it  happen  that  the 
blacksmith  got  a higher  fee  than  the  grocer  ? — There 
were  first  and  second  prizes,  and  one  boy  won  an  £18 
fee  and  the  other  only  £15. 

[Mr.  Boyce  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners an  explanatory  letter,  which  will  be  found 
Appendix  No.  13.J 


May  SO.  1879 

Rev.  William 
G.  Boyce,  m.a 


Mr.  Jajies  Weldon, 

7473.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — You  have  lived  in 
Swords  for  a good  many  years?— Yes,  my  whole  life- 
time. 

7474.  You  know  the  Borough  schools? — Yes,  as 
long  as  I am  able  to  remember  anything. 

7475.  Did  you  attend  the  school  yourself? — I did. 

I commenced  in  October,  1836,  and  I left  in  May 
1841. 

7476.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes. 

7477.  During  the  time  you  attended  at  the  Borough 
schools,  were  the  Scriptures  regularly  read  there  ? — 

Yes. 

7478.  Were  there  many  Roman  Catholics  there  with 
you? — The  majority  were  Roman  Catholics. 

7479.  Did  they  all  take  part  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures? — They  did. 

7480.  Was  any  complaint,  on  that  subject,  made  at 
that  time? — They  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  I myself 
was  one  of  ' the  most  dissatisfied. 

7481.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  parish  of 
Swords  ? — Yes,  I can  make  a very  fair  guess  at  it. 

7482.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
borough  of  Swords  ? — The  greater  portion  of  it. 

7483.  Do  you  know  is  it  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
parish  ? — Not  at  all ; it  is  quite  different. 

7484.  Is  it  smaller  or  greater  ? — Smaller.  The 
furthest  point  of  it  is  only  about  one  mile. 

7485.  It  is  not  a borough  with  large  liberties? — 

Not  at  all.  The  way  in  which  I came  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  borough  was,  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  Catholics  sought  the  power. of 
the  franchise,  General  Massy  stood  for  the  borough, 
and  a near  relative  of  mine  was  his  agent,  and  I have 
heard  him  talking  about  the  different  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict lie  brought  the  voters  from. 

7486.  From  that  knowledge,  derived  from  an  elec- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  old  Irish 
Parliament,  you  can  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough  ? — Yes. 

<487.  There  are  at  present  about  sixty-three  chil- 
dren attending  the  Borough  school? — I am  fully  aware 
of  that. 

7488.  Do  you  know  the  parents  and  relatives  of 


examined. 

most  of  those  children? — I know  everyone  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

7 489.  How  many  of  these  children  come  from  what 
you  know  to  be  the  old  borough,  and  how  many  from 
outside  the  old  borough  ? — I would  say  that  the  num- 
ber from  inside  the  old  borough  is  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two.  I took  the  number  myself  accurately 
about  two  years  ago,  by  direction  of  the  late  Father 
Kieran. 

7490.  You  made  that  inquiry  with  care  and  accu- 
racy ? — With  as  much  accuracy  as  I was  able.  There 
are  some  persons  living  inside  the  borough — such  as 
policemen,  pensioners,  and  servants— whose  children 
attend  the  school,  but  I do  not  consider  they  are 
authorized  to  attend  it  at  all. 

7491.  Do  you  include  the  children  of  the  policemen, 
pensioners,  and  servants  in  the  twenty-two? — Not  at 
all ; only  those  whose  parents  belong  to  the  borough. 

7492.  Dr.  Hart. — How  many  are  living  outside 
the  borough  ? — The  majority  live  outside  the  borough, 
but  I am  not  able  to  tell  the  exact  number.  I did  not 
calculate  the  temporary  residents  at  all. 

7493.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  your  evidence  that 

of  the  children  who  are  not  the  offspring  of  temporary 
residents  only  twenty-two  belonged  to  the  borough  ? — 
That  is  all.  ° 

. 7494.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  vestry  meetings 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cruise?— No  ; I was  rather  young 
at  that  time. 

7495.  May  we  take  it  that  the  objection  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture's  was  not  wholly  an  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  that  the  body  of  the 
Catholics  objected  to  it  too  ? — In  my  opinion  they  did. 
There  was  another  matter  I wanted  to  mention. 
Carpenter’s  Spelling  Book  was  the  one  used  in  the 
school,  and  there  were  Catholic  doctrines  scratched  out 
of  it.  The  word  “ Purgatory  ” was  scratched  out. 

7496.  Who  scratched  out  “ Purgatory  ” ? — The 
schoolmaster. 

7497.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  that  when  you 
attended  the  school? — Yes;  and  the  word  “Pur- 
gatory ” occurred  as  a word  of  four  syllables. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  July  8th.] 


Mr.  J.  Weldon 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION 


TWENTIETH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JULY  8,  1879  ; 11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Lsq.,  M.P. ; with  James 

Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


The  Very  Rev 
H.  H. 

Dickinson, d.d. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d. 

7498.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  with 
reference  to  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  ! — I do  not  hold 
any  official  position  with  respect  to  them  ; but  they  are 
now  situated  in  St.  Ann’s  parish,  of  which  I am  rector. 

7499.  You  take  an  interest  in  the  schools! — Yes; 

I know  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
history,  and  I catechise  there,  as  one  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  parish. 

7500.  In  fact  you  superintend  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  also  exercise  a general  supervision  over  the 
schools  ! — Yes. 

7501.  Who  are  the  Governors  of  those  schools! — 
Under  Ralph  Macklin’s  will  they  are,  the  Governors 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  together 
with  the  curates  of  St.  Ann’s,  St.  WerburghV,  and  St. 
Andrew’s  parishes. 

7502.  How  often  do  they  meet! — Once  every 
month ; but  one  at  least,  of  the  clerical  Governors  visits 
the  schools  every  day. 

7503.  What  attendance  is  there  of  the  general  body 
of  Governors  1 — The  attendance  is  usually  very  fair. 
There  is  always  a quorum. 

7504.  How  many  constitute  the  quorum! — Three. 
At  special  meetings  there  have  been,  at  times,  eight 
Governors  present. 

7505.  The  endowment  was  returned  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1857,  as  amounting  to  £190  3s.  lid 
a year,  arising  from  trust  funds,  and  the  value  of  site 
was  stated  to  be  £39  ; where  was  that  site  1 — The  school 
was  at  that  time  in  Camden-street.  It  had  been  be- 
fore that  in  Upper  Stephen-street,  close  to  the  comer 
of  Ship-street ; but  that  site  was  required  and  taken 
by  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  schools  were 
originally  in  St.  Andrew’s  parish.  They  were  moved 
to  William-street,  which  is  also  in  St.  Andrew’s  parish, 
and  thence  into  St.  Bride’s  parish.  They  were  then 
moved  to  a remote  part  of  St.  Peter’s  parish.  They 
were  obliged  to  move  out  of  Ship-street,  but  they  got 
fair  value  for  the  site  from  the  Government. 

7506.  It  appears  that  the  trustees  invested  £1,300 
in  the  purchase  of  the  school-house  in  Camden-street. 
What  became  of  that  house  1 — It  was  sold  for  £800. 
Property  in  that  neighbourhood  had  gone  down  in 
value,  and  the  house  was  out  of  repair. 

7507.  What  was  done  with  the  purchase  money 
received  1 — It  is  invested  in  three  per  cents.  Govern- 
ment stock. 

7508.  What  does  the  endowment  now  produce! — 
The  interest  comes  to  something  about  £210  a year. 

7509.  How  are  the  present  school  premises  held ! — 
They  are  situated  in  this  way.  A few  years  ago  it  was 
suggested,  I think  by  myself,  that  Ralph  Macklin, 
having,  by  his  will,  placed  the  schools  under  the  gover- 
norship, ex-officio,  of  the  clergymen  of  three  parishes 
which  he  named,  intended  thereby  to  benefit  the  dis- 
trict comprised  within  those  parishes,  and  that  it  was 
a disadvantage  to  have  the  schools  so  very  far  removed 
from  the  district ; because,  practically,  that  tended  to 
remove  them  from  the  supervision  of  the  clergymen 
who  took  most  interest  in  them,  as  it  was  inconvenient 
for  them  to  exercise  such  constant  supervision  as  they 
desired.  An  opportunity  of  restoring  the  schools  to  the 
district  for  which  I consider  they  were  intended  occurred 
thus  : We  had  in  St.  Ann’s  parish  very  fine  school 
premises,  which  we  had  built  at  a cost  of  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000,  and  hearing  that  the  Governors 
of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  were  anxious  not  to  con- 
tinue in  Camden-street,  a proposition  was  made  to  them, 
by  the  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Ann’s,  to  give  the  Governors 
c f the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  a lease,  at  one  shilling  a 
year,  of  the  school  premises  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  which 


, Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  recalled. 

are  value  for  £150  a year,  thus  saving  them  entirely 
from  rent ; and  also  to  give  them  from  St.  Ann’s  parish 
£150  a year,  in  consideration  of  the  free  education  of 
the  children  of  our  parish.  That  arrangement  has  been 
carried  out.  The  Ralph  Macklin  schools  brought  with 
them  their  own  endowment  of  about  £210  a year'; 
St.  Ann’s  parish  contributes  £150  a year  and  a free 
house,  thereby  more  than  doubling  the  resources  of  the 
school.  We  also  allowed  them  to  take  the  whole  credit 
of  the  school,  and  to  put  “ Ralph  Macklin  School  ’’ 
upon  the  door.  Of  course  this  settlement  is  only  a 
parochial  arrangement.  It  was,  however,  entirely  car- 
ried out  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Bequests.  I have  their  letters  approving 
of  the  whole  arrangement. 

7510.  Where  is  the  present  school-house! — In 
Molesworth-street. 

7511.  When  were  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools 
removed  there! — In  1874. 

7512.  Was  the  locality  of  the  school  limited,  by 
Ralph  Macklin’s  will,  to  any  particular  parish !— No. 
The  will  provides  : — 

“An  institution  to  be  formed,  and  denominated  | Ralph 
Macklin’s  Thursday  and  Sunday  Poor  School,’  and  is  to  be 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  benevolent  Gover- 
nors and  Governesses  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  aided  by  the 
curates  of  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Werburgh’s 
Churches.” 


7513.  The  presumption  is  that  it  was  intended  for 
those  three  parishes !— Yes,  but  it  is  not  expressly 
limited  to  them.  Only  one-tliird  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  school  at  present  belonging  to  St.  Ann’s  parish, 
which  contributes  more  than  one-half  of  the  income ; 
the  rest  of  the  children  are  from  various  other  districts, 
some  from  St.  Werburgh’s, some  from  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
some  from  greater  distances.  Children  attend  because 
the  education  given  is  rather  better  than  that  offered 
in  most  parochial  schools — we  have  classes  preparing 
for  the  Civil  Service. 


7514.  Is  it  essential  that  the  Church  Catechism 
should  be  taught ! — There  is  nothing  about  that  in  the 
will ; but  the  schools  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
conducted,  as  Church  schools.  In  fact  the  only  limita- 
tion consisted  in  putting  the  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  assisted  by 
the  curates  of  the  three  parishes  named. 


7515.  What  fees  are  paid  by  the  children! — None 
by  the  poor  children  of  any  of  the  three  parishes,  but 
others  pay  something  small,  about  5s.  quarterly.  If 
they  join  the  French  and  Latin  classes  they  come  as 
paying  pupils. 

7516.  Are  there  many  taught  French! — Yes;  a 
good  many  learn  French.  We  have  examinations 


„ after  life!— Most  of  the  boys  go  1 
some  of  the  girls  become  teachers,  and  others  are  ap- 
prenticed. 

7518.  I suppose  you  do  not  pay  apprentice  fees  for 
them! — Not  from  the  funds  of  the  Ralph  Macklm 
schools;  Love’s  and  Gardiner’s  charities,  however, 
give  small  fees  of  £10  Irish,  in  certain  instances,  but  not 
to  the  children  from  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  as  suen. 

7519.  What  salary  has  the  master!— £150  a year, 
which  is  made  up  partly  from  results  fees. 

7520.  In  1857  the  master  got  only  £40  a year  !— 
Yes,  the  salaries  have  been  greatly  increased  since  tna 
time.  The  mistress  now  gets  £75  a year,  lnciucl  g 
results  fees,  and  last  year  the  mistress  of  the  infants 
school  got  £42,  and  the  assistant  master,  £30. 
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7521 . "Whore  does  the  £150  a year,  contributed  by  St. 
Ann’s  parish,  come  from  ? — It  is  made  up  chiefly  from 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  parishioners. 

7522!  St.  Ann’s  parochial  school  was  returned  by 
the  Commissioners  in  1S57  as  having  an  endowment 
of  £39  2s.  2 d.  a year,  derived  from  trust  funds,  and  £25 
from  land  ? — The  £25  stated  to  be  derived  from  land 
was  the  rent  of  an  old  school-house  belonging  to  the 
parish,  which  now  produces  about  £29  or  £30,  as  part 
of  it  has  been  let.  That  money  goes  into  what  we 
call  the  assessment  fund  of  the  parish,  and  contributes 
to  make  up  the  £150.  The  proceeds  of  the  Southwell 
bequest,  about  £1  a year,  and  the  interest  on  the  be- 
quest of  the  Hon.  Diana  Agar,  about  £20  a year,  also  go 
towards  making  up  the  £150.  The  remainder,  about 
£100ayear,israised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Indeed, 
I may  say,  £120  is  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
for  I think  the  interest  on  Miss  Agar’s  bequest  was  left 
for  the  parish  generally,  and  not  for  the  schools  alone. 

7523.  How  many  departments  are  there  in  the 
school  at  present! — There  are  three  .departments — for 
boys,  girls,  and  infants. 

7524.  There  is  an  annual  examination  held  ? — Yes ; 
by  an  inspector  who  is  paid  a fee.  His  reports  are 
usually  very  favourable. 

7525.  Who  is  the  inspector! — The  Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton.  His  last  report  is — 

“ Arithmetic,  very  good ; spelling,  very  good  ; English 
grammar,  very  good;  English  history,  geography,  and  com- 
position, about  one-half,  very  good  ; writing,  very  good.” 

7526.  What  other  outgoings  are  there,  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  which  you  have  mentioned  1 — The  as- 
sistant mistress  gets  £12  a year ; the  assistant  in  the 
infants’  school,  £12;  the  drawing  master,  £5;  and 
the  four  Catechist  Governors  receive  £20  amongst 
them.  The  margin,  which  comes  to  about  £30  a year, 
is  required  for  repairs,  painting,  &e. 

7527.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  is  a great  deal 
of  private  matter  in  the  will  of  Ralph  Macklin,  showing 
that  he  had  a private  pique  against  some  of  his  own 
family.  By  his  will  the  Governors  and  Governesses  of 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  are  joined  with  the  curates  of 
the  three  parishes  as  Governors  of  the  schools  to  be 
founded.  In  what  parish  is  the  Magdalen  Asylum 
situated! — In  St.  Peter's  parish;  but  the  Governors 
of  that  asylum  are  people  residing  in  all  parts  of  Dub- 
lin. 

7528.  Do  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum 
meet,  in  that  Institution,  at  stated  times  1 — Yes ; but 
they  do  not  transact  the  business  of  the  Ralph 
Macklin  Schools  at  those  meetings. 

7529.  Do  they  meet  in  the  school-house  from  time 
to  time! — Yes ; but  that  is  recognised  only  as  a sorb 
of  secondary  obligation. 

7530.  What  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  gained  by 
the  change  to  Molesworth-street  appears  to  have  been 
a free  house  and  the  co-operation  of  the  parochial 
endowments  for  the  purposes  of  education ! — Yes ; I 
think  it  was  a mutual  gain.  We  found  that  the  schools 
could  scarcely  be  efficiently  conducted  on  an  income  of 
£200  a year ; but  could  be  very  well  carried  on  with 
the  present  income,  which  is  nearly  double  that. 

7531.  Where  does  St.  Werburgh’s  parish  lie! — One 
part  of  it  adjoins  St.  Andrew’s.  The  three  parishes  are 
contiguous. 

7532.  Do  you  find  that  anything  like  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  children  of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish  attend 
the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  1 — There  are  not  so  many 
from  St.  Werburgh’s  now  as  there  used  to  be;  for  this 
reason,  that  St.  Werburgh’s,  St.  Audoen’s,  and  St. 
Michael’s  parishes  have  amalgamated  their-  parochial 
schools,  and  improved  them  very  much. 

7533.  Are  the  educational  requirements  of  the  Pro- 


testant children  of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish  pretty  well 
provided  for,  in  their  own  district? — Yes. 

7534.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  ? — Two,  and 
thirteen  dissenters. 

7535.  Are  the  Roman  Catholic-children  obliged,  by 
the  rules  of  the  school,  to  take  part  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures! — Yes,  they  are.  That  is  a sort  of  by- 
law of  the  governors. 

7536.  Are  they  also  obliged  to  learn  the  catechism 
with  the  other  children  1 — Yes ; they  all  learn  the  same. 

7537.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  former 
Royal  Commission,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Church  catechism,  in  the  then  Macklin  schools, 
was  confined  to  Church  children.  At  that  time  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a custom  that  any  chance 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  school  were 
compelled  to  learn  the  Church  catechism  1 — I myself 
have  been  always  in  favour  of  the  National  Board 
principle;  but,  when  I was  a governor,  I was  in  a minor- 
ity upon  that  point.  The  school  is  conducted  by  Church 
people  upon  what  they  think  to  be  right  principles. 

7538.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  children,  attending  the  schools,  ever  exceeded 
two  1 — Yes ; but  I never  knew  it  to  be  more  than  six. 
In  our  own  parish  school,  St.  Ann’s,  when  I was  first 
ordained,  a good  many  years  ago,  we  had  a very  large 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics;  but  they  are  more 
strictly  looked  after  now,  and  are  not  allowed  to  come  to 
our  schools  as  they  used  to  be.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  school  in  the  parish  except  the  parochial  school. 

7539.  You  will,  doubtless,  admit  that  the  establish- 
ment of  by-laws,  compelling  them  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  learn  the  Church  catechism  with  Protestants, 
was  not  calculated  to  encourage  them  to  attend  !— I 
do  not  doubt  it. 

7540.  The  Ralph  Macklin  School  was  originally  only  a 
Sunday  and  Thursday  school ! — Yes ; but  I suppose  the 
first  governors  found  that  an  embarrassing  restriction, 
for  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  obtained 
sanction  to  a scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  plan. 

7541.  St.  Ann’s  parish  receives  a portion  of  the 
Southwell  endowment.  What  is  that  ? — A Mr.  South- 
well  left  a sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was. 
to  be  received  by  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Werburgh’s. 
parish  for  the  time  being,  and  to  be  divided  between 
that  parish  and  a number  of  others  which  were  speci- 
fied, and  of  which  St.  Ann’s  was  one.  We  have 
received  rather  more  than  £1  a yeai\ 

7542.  Chairman. — Does  the  parochial  school  of  St. 
Andrew’s  still  exist  as  a separate  institution ! — Yes. 
We  wanted  them  to  join  with  ours,  but  they  declined 
to  do  so,  as  far  as  contributing  funds  went ; they  do, 
however,  join  in  contributing  children. 

7543.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you,  as  regards 
St.  Ann’s  parochial  educational  endowments,  preserved 
the  documents  which  stamp  the  sums  we  have  re- 
ferred to  with  their  distinctive  trusts! — Yes,  I sup- 
pose so.  They  are  a peculiar  kind  of  trust.  When 
we  built  the  new  school  the  old  school-house  was  not 
required  for  its  former  purpose,  but  it  remained  our 
property,  and  what  we  receive  for  it  we  hand  over  to 
the  parish  fund.  That  can  hardly  be  called  a trust. 
The  house  was  originally  built  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  parishioners. 

7544.  Was  it  built  as  a school-house  ? — Yes. 

7545.  If  built  for  educational  purposes  you  would 
be  obliged  to  apply  the  proceeds,  as  nearly  as  you  could, 
to  the  original  objects  ! — And  so  we  do. 

7546.  In  the  Report  of  1857  with  reference  to  the 

St.  Ann’s  Parochial  schools  the  note,  “ Scriptures ; 
and  Church  Catechism  to  Church  children,”  appears. 
The  rule  then  was  the  same  in  those  schools  as  in  the 
Ralph  Macklin  schools? — Yes.  I am  individually 

opposed  to  anything  like  compulsion  in  such  matters. 


July  8,  1879. 

The  Very  Ret 
H.  II. 

Dickinson,  d.d 
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July  e,  1879. 
Mr.  R.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Robert  Sextos',  examined. 


7547.  Chairman. — What  parish  do  you  represent  ? 
— St.  Ann’s. 

7548.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Dean  Dickin- 
son as  to  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools? — Yes;  Dean 
Dickinson  has  given  so  full  and  accurate  an  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  that  I can  only  confirm  what  he 
has  stated. 

7549.  The  removal  of  the  schools  was  the  result  of  a 
mutual  arrangement,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  it? 
— A mutual  arrangement  was  entered  into.  We  sum- 
moned a special  meeting  of  St.  Ann’s  Vestry  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  We  also  laid  it  before 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  and  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  them.  After  that  it  was  confirmed  at  a 
subsequent  vestry  meeting. 

7550.  You  are  the  treasurer  of  St.  Ann’s  parish? 
— Yes ; each  half-year  I lodge  in  the  Munster  Bank,  on 
behalf  of  St.  Ann’s  Vestry,  to  the  credit  of  the  Ralph 
Macklin  Trustees,  our  contribution  under  the  agree- 
ment, namely,  £75.  I should  add  that  St.  Ann’s 


Vestry  further  pays  for  tne  external  painting,  and 
repairs,  of  the  school-house. 

7551.  Do  you  receive  the  amount  of  the  Southwell 
Bequest? — Yes  ; £1  2s.  2d.  is  the  amount  which 
I have  received  annually  for  several  years  from  the 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Werburgh’s. 

7552.  In  1857  St.  Ann’s  schools  had  a sum  of 
£1,263  12s.  lOd.  invested  in  Government  Stock.  What 
has  become  of  that  money  ? — I believe  it  was  spent 
in  the  building  of  the  new  premises,  together  with  up- 
wards of  £1,000  which  was  collected  by  Dean  Dickin- 
son  for  the  purpose. 

7553.  What  other  sums  do  you  receive  in  the  nature 
of  endowments  ? — The  only  other  amount  I receive  is 
the  interest  on  a bequest  of  the  Hon.  Diana  Agar,  which 
produces  nearly  £1 9 a year,  but  varies  according  to 
the  deduction  for  income  tax.  Mr.  La  Touche  generally 
obtains  the  money  from  the  agents  or  solicitors  in 
London,  and  he  hands  it  over  to  me. 

7554.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capital  sum 
which  produces  that  income  ? — I do  not. 


The  Very  Rev. 
H.  H. 

Dickinson, D.D, 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  recalled. 


7555.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  from  what  source 
the  bequest  of  Miss  Agar  arises  ? — It  is  a charge  on  the 
estates  left  by  Hon.  Diana  Agar,  who  died  about  sixty 
years  ago.  Properly  speaking,  it  ought  not  to  come 
into  the  school  accounts,  as  it  was  left  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish ; it  has,  however,  been  always  applied  to  the 
schools  for  the  poor. 

7556.  How  many  children  are  there  attending  the 
Ralph  Macklin  schools  at  present? — 165  is  the  fail- 
average  attendance,  and  of  those  only  fifty-four  are 
parishioners  of  St.  Ann’s. 

7557.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  appears  to  have 
been  a good  deal  of  feeling,  in  1874,’  against  the  pro- 
posed change,  judging  from  the  public  newspapers  of 
that  date  ? — Not  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  parishioners. 
As  far  as  we  knew  the  only  two  gentlemen  who  came 
forward  were  Captain  Dyer  and  Mr.  Alexander. 

7558.  When  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  were  applied  to  for  their  sanction 
to  the  transfer  of  the  school,  did  they  in  the  first  in- 
stance approve  of  the  scheme  or  reject  it  ? — They  made 
some  slight  modification  in  it. 

7559.  Did  they  substantially  approve  of  the  scheme  ? 

— They  did.  I think  the  only  alteration  they  made 


was  with  regard  to  the  Select  Vestry  maintaining  the 
right  to  hold  certain  meetings  in  the  school-room,  and 
I believe  they  stipulated  that  “Ralph  Macklin  School" 
must  be  put  on  the  door-plate. 

7560.  Did  they  leave  to  the  Select  Vestry  the  right 
to  hold  any  meetings  in  the  school  ? — They  did  ; and 
we  have  a resolution  passed  by  the  Ralph  Macklin 
Governors  in  accordance  with  that. 

7561.  Were  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  transfer 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  their  case  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests?— I suppose  so.  I find  that  we  wrote  to  the 
Select  Vestry  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish  on  the  subject, 
and  we  had  a reply  from  them  declining  to  have  any- 
thing to  clo  with  it.  Beyond  that  we  heard  of  no  op- 
position at  all. 

7562.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  legal  proceedings 
having  been  taken  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners ? — I never  heard  of  any  opposition,  except 
what  I saw  in  the  public  newspapers,  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Dyer  and  the  former  schoolmaster. 

7563.  The  change  was  effected  formally,  and  with 
the  regular  legal  permission  of  the  constituted  author- 
ity?— No  doubt  of  that. 


Mr.  John 
Alexander.  ' 


Mr.  John  Alexander,  examined. 


7564.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — At  pre- 
sent at  No.  2,  Belmont-terrace,  Terenure. 

7565.  What  connexion  have  you  with  the  Ralph 
Macklin  school? — When  the  school  was  in  Camden- 
street,  I resided  close  to  it,  and  took  a deep  interest 
in  it ; and  I was  strongly  opposed  to  the  moving  of  the 
school. 

7566.  Had  you  any  official  connexion  with  the 
school  ? — None ; but  I had  visited  the  school  re- 
peatedly, and  found  that  the  teacher  did  his  duty  faith- 
fully, and  that  the  school  was  very  prosperous,  and  in 
a locality  in  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  good,  and 
was  much  wanted.  I felt  that  instead  of  concen- 
trating and  bringing  those  schools  tOgethei-,  they  should 
be  more  scattered,  and  that  the  Ralph  Macklin  school 
should  have  been  left  where  it  was.  If  I had  lived 
at  the  other  side  of  the  city,  I would  still  have  made 
the  same  objection.  I take  a wide  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

7567.  Did  you  make  any  objection  at  the  time? — I 
did.  We  held  meetings,  and  made  remonstrances. 

7568.  Did  you,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Bequests,  oppose  the  removal? — Captain  Dyer 


came  forward  and  made  all  the  observations  and 
remonstrances  he  could ; but  the  clergy  rode  rough- 
shod over  us,  and  concentrated  that  school  into  the  rick 
parish  of  St.  Ann,  where  they  should  have  estab- 
lished a parish  school.  One  of  the  objections  made 
was;  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  clergyman  to  visit 
the  school  where  it  was ; but  Camden-street  is  quite 
convenient  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  where  the  Gover- 
nors meet. 

7569.  State  exactly  what  your  objections  were  to 
the  removal  of  the  school  ? — St.  Ann’s  parish  is  incon- 
venient from  the  locality,  but  my  principal  reason  for 
wishing  the  school  to  be  left  where  it  was  before  was 
founded  on  this  large  idea,  that,  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing schools  together,  the  clergymen  of  the  Chun* 
of  Ireland  should  rather  extend  them.  I have 
always  been  anxious  that  schools,  such  as  that  was, 
should  bo  scattered  everywhere  through  the  .country. 

7570.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.-  -Apart  from  the  conve- 
nience of  the  localitjq  and  the  general  desirability  of  ex- 
tending schools,  have  you  any  other  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  removal  in  question? — Yes;  the  funds  of  the 
Ralph  Macklin  school  ought  to  be  appropriated  specially 
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to  a school  to  be  called  “ The  Ealpli  Macklin  School,” 
and  ought  not  to  be  joined  to  any  parish  school. 

7571.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  school  now  called  the 
Ralph  Macklin  School  ? — There  ought  to  be  the  Ralph 
Macklin  school  and  the  St.  Ann’s  school  quite  distinct, 
and  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
locality  where  it  would  be  convenient. 

7572.  Did  many  other  people  in  that  locality  also 
object  to  the  removal  of  the  school  ? — There  were  a 


great  many.  Some  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject, 
which  were  very  well . attended. 

7573.  Did  half  of  the  parishioners  attend  those 
meetings,  and  object  to  the  removal  t- — I could  not  say 
that.  The  clergymen  who  were  the  trustees  took  the 
whole  thing  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  paid  no 
deference  whatever  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  put 
themselves  forward  in  an  earnest  and  proper  Christian 
spirit  to  oppose  the  removal. 


July  s,  is;p. 

Mr.  John 
Alexander. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.: 
7574.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — You  mentioned  that 
£20  a year  was  given  to  the  clerical  governors  of  the 
Ralph  Macklin  school.  From  what  source  does  that 
money  come  ? — From  the  general  funds  of  the  charity. 

I am  not  answerable,  however,  for  that ; I am  merely 
stating  the  fact.  When  the  school  was  moved  to 
Camden-street  the  governors  found  it  necessary  to 
insure  the  constant  attendance  of  a catechist,  and 
they  paid  a clergyman,  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  three  parishes,  £20  a year,  to  discharge  that  duty. 
They  afterwards  found  that  they  had  not  the  means  to 
continue  doing  so,  because  of  the  limited  income  of  the 
charity ; but  when  the  funds  improved  they  paid  the 


).,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  recalled. 

£20  in  equal  shares  among  the  four  clergymen.  The 
object  of  so  doing  was,  I suppose,  to  meet  the  expense 
of  car-hire  for  those  coming  from  a distance,  and  to 
ensure  regularity  of  attendance. 

7575.  What  four  clergymen  receive  that  payment  ? 
— The  two  curates  of  St.  Ann’s,  the  curate  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  the  curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s. 

7576.  Do  they  discharge  any  educational  duty  in 
return  for  that  payment  ? — They  catechise  in  the  school 
every  day.  Each  clergyman  also  visits  the  school 
four  or  five  times  in  the  week.  I need  hardlj'  say 
that  I do  not  receive  any  payment  for  catechising 
or  visiting  the  school. 


The  Very  Rev. 
II.  II. 

Dickinson,  D.n. 


Mr.  William  Digges  La  Touche,  d.l.,  recalled. 


7577.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  1—1  am  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  therefore  a 
governor  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools.  The  curates, 
in  reference  to  whom  Dean  Dickinson  has  been 
speaking,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  governoi-s  of  the 
school  at  all.  The  only  governors  named  in  the  will  are 
the  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  they  are  to 
be  assisted  by  the  curates  of  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Werburgh’s, 
and  St.  Andrew’s. 

7578.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  they  not  assist 
in  the  government  of  the  school? — We  allow  them 
to  do  so. 

7579.  Chairman.— Did  you  consider  the  removal 


of  the  school  to  have  been  beneficial?— Certainly. 
St.  Ann’s  Select  Vestry  were  not  able  to  support 
their  own  schools,  and  as  we  considered  that  the 
Ralph  Macklin  school  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  three  parishes  named  in  the  will,  we  thought 
it  would  be  a very  useful  move  to  bring  down  the 
school,  and  locate  it  in  one  of  those  parishes.  The 
income  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  being  about 
£200  a year,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s  being  willing 
to  subscribe  £150  a year,  in  addition  to  giving  a free 
school-house,  we  thought  we  would  be  able  to  establish 
a very  efficient  school,  which  we  have  done.  It  is  called 
“ The  Ralph  Macklin  School,”  and  that  name  is  on  a 
brass  plate  on  the  door.  The  school  is  entirely  under 
our  charge.  We  manage  the  whole  school  ourselves, 
assisted,  as  the  will  directs,  by  the  curates  of  St.  Ann’s, 
St.  Werburgh’s,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  and  we  pay  those 
curates  a small  stipend  for  the  educational  advantage 
afforded  by  their  teaching  the  children  in  school. 

7580.  Did  you  regard  the  removal  of  the  school  as 
a mutual  advantage,  and  as  a step  objected  to  by  only 
a few  persons? — I did;  and  I really  think  that  the 
two  or  three  who  objected  did  not  understand  the  ad- 
vantage that  was  gained  in  having  a larger  endow- 
ment and  a more  efficient  school. 

7581.  What  was  done  with  the  money  realized  by 
tiiesale  of  the  house  in  Camden-street  ?— It  was  handed 
°?*°  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests ; they  invested  it,  and  now  pay  us  the 
interest  thereof,  as  part  of  our  revenue. 

,,  1 Is  there  practically  as  large  an  attendance  from 

cother  parishes  now  as  there  was  before  the  removal  ? 
--x  es.  We  brought  the  mistress,  Mrs.  Sandys,  from 

e tormer  school,  and  almost  all  her  scholars  followed 
ei  down  to  St.  Ann’s.  We  changed  the  master ; but  a 


good  number  of  the  boys  also  came  to  the  present  school. 
Since  the  removal  the  attendance  at  the  school  has 
been  very  largely  increased. 

7583.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Were  all  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  assenting  parties  to 
the  removal  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  ? — I brought 
the  matter  before  them,  and  a majority  of  them 
attended  and  gave  their  hearty  adhesion  to  the  step. 

7584.  Then  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  this  was  a 
mere  move  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Ann’s  parish  ? — They 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it  further  than  that  the  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  Chairman  of  the  Select 
V estry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  which  gave  us  £150  a year 
and  a free  house.  The  clergy  were  movers  in  the 
matter  to  that  extent,  but  they  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  management  of  the  school  or  its  funds. 

7585.  It  appears  that  a few  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren attend  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools,  and  seem" 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  will  which  compels  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  Church  Catechism  to 
every  child  who  attends  the  school,  do  younot  think  that 
the  intentions  of  Ralph  Macklin,  and  also  the  objects 
of  religious  instruction,  would  be  perfectly  carried  out, 
by  exempting  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  receiving  such  Protestant  instruc- 
tion?—We  always  considered  Ralph  Macldin’s  school 
as  exclusively  a Church  of  Ireland  school. 

/ 586.  Having  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
trustees  it  is  very  likely  practically  to  remain  so,  but 
do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
may,  with  greater  safety  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  afford 
this  little  exemption  to  children  of  another  denomina- 
tion attending  the  school  t— For  myself  I prefer  that 
it  should be  really  a denominational  school.  Of  course 
we  are  very  glad  if  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
will  come  and  receive  the  benefits  of  such  good  teach- 
ing as  is  given  there ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  deprive  our  own  Church  children  of  the  real 
advantages  of  a Church  education  on  that  account. 

7587.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  deprive  the 
Church  children  of  the  advantages  of  a thoroughly; 
Church  education  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  , 
to  leave  cluring  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  1 ■ 
— That  is  the  principle  of  the  National  Board.  I do 
not  think  it  has  acted  very  well  with  them,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  act  well  with  us. 

7588.  You  desire  to  maintain -this  as  a purely  denomi- 
national school?— Yes,  as  a purely  denominational 
school,  but  with  its  doors  open  to  everybody. 


Mr.  William  D. 
La  Touche, d.l. 
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July  8, 1879.  7589.  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  undeno- 

r minational  frame  of  the  will?— You  must  read  the 

L ToctaDL  will  remembering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made. 

’ Those  squabbles  about  education  did  not  exist  when 
■Ralph  Macklin  made  his  will. 

7590.  Chairman.— What  is  the  term  of  your  lease 


of  the  present  school-house  ? — It  is  for  twenty-one 
years  ; however,  I do  not  suppose  St.  Ann’s  V estry  will 
hold  us  to  that ; but  tb  at,  as  we  have  proved  ourselves  so 
useful  in  the  parish,  they  will  let  us  go  on.  I am  a 
member  of  the  Select  Vestry  myself,  and  I know  their 
views  on  the  point  pretty  well. 


Miss  Susan 
M'Guire. 


Miss  Susan  M'Guire,  examined. 


7591.  Chairman.— What  position  do  you  hold  in 
the  Bertrand  Female  Orphanage,  Dublin  ? — I am  the 
Matron  and  schoolmistress. 

7592.  Has  the  school  been  long  in  operation  ?— Six 
years,  beginning  in  1873. 

7593.  The  object  of  the  endowment  was  stated  to  be — 

“ For  the  establishment  of  a charity  school  for  the  reli- 
gious, musical,  and  literary  education  of  fifteen  orphan 
girls : and  for  apprenticing  them  in  Protestant  families, 
under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  Mary  s-abbey 
Meeting  House,  and  the  incumbent  of  St.  W.rburgh  s St. 
Peter’s,  and  of  parish  in  which  school  shall  be  established.” 
Is  that  the  nature  of  the  charity  now  ? Yes ; but 
we  have  twenty  orphan  gii-ls. 

7594.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  ? — Between 

eight  and  twelve.  . 

7595.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  the  institution? 

We  cannot  keep  them  after  they  attain  seventeen ; 

but  the  Governors,  if  they  think  fit,  can  remove  them 
before  they  reach  that  age. 

7596.  Have  you  already  apprenticed  any  girls  out 
of  the  school  ? — One  girl  has  been  apprenticed. 

7597.  What  becomes  of  the  girls  who  are  not  ap- 
prenticed?— The  surviving  parent  takes  them  away. 

7598.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  admission?— 
They  must  be  children  of  Protestant  parents,  and  in 
distressed  circumstances. 

7599.  Not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — I think  not. 

7600.  Who  are  the  Governor's  of  the  institution? — 
The  Venerable  The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Lee,  as 


Rector  of  St.  Peter’s ; and  the  Rev.  William  C.  Greene, 
as  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s  ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ICee,  as  the  Presbyterian  Gover- 
nors ; and  Mr.  Edward  Pennefeather,  q.c.,  Mr.  George 
Woods  Maunsell,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. 

7601.  By  whom  are  the  children  elected  ?— The 
Governors  nominate  in  turn  as  vacancies  occur. 

7602.  Where  is  the  school  situated? — 11,  Eccles- 
street,  Dublin. 

7603.  What  is  the  teaching  staff? — I am  the  sole 
teacher,  except  that  Mr.  Gick  gives  lessons  in  music. 
He  is  also  the  secretary  to  the  institution. 

7604.  Are  the  children  taught  any  extra  subjects 
except  music  ? — Nothing ; they  only  get  a plain  English 
education. 

7605.  Does  any  clergyman  attend  to  give  religiousin- 
struction? — Yes ; the  clergyman  of  St.  George’s  parish, 
in  which  the  school  is  situated,  visits  once  a week.' 

7606.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  yourself 
every  day  ? — Y es ; there  is  an  hour  for  Scripture  reading 
daily. 

7607.  There  are  no  Roman  Catholics  admitted?  - 
No ; the  pupils  must  all  be  Protestants. 

7608.  What  is  your  salary  as  matron?  — £70  a 
year. 

7609.  Have  you  to  board  yourself? — Yes. 

7610.  How  is  the  boarding  of  the  children  managed  ? 
—I  get  the  things  in,  as  they  are  required,  and  the 
Governors  pay  the  accounts  once  a month. 

7611.  Do  they  exercise  a general  supervision  over 
the  expenditure  ? — They  do. 


Mr.  T.  Gick. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gick,  recalled. 


7612.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  to  the 
Bertrand’  Orphanage? — I am. 

7613.  You  also  give  the  pupils  instruction  in  music  ? 

Yes ; but  merely  in  vocal,  not  in  instrumental,  music. 

According  to  the  scheme,  settled  for  this  charity  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  children  must  be  taught  singing 
by  note. 

7614.  How  are  the  Governors  elected? — Under  the 
scheme  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  as  Rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Rev.  C.  F.  M‘ Car  thy,  as 
Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  were  appointed  ex-officio 
Governor's,  and  five  others  were  named,  viz. : — Rev. 
W.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  D.  M‘Kee,  Edward  Pene- 
father,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  George  W.  Maunsell,  Esq.,  and 
William  Gibson,  Esq. 

7615.  How  are  vacancies  amongst  the  Gover- 
nors filled  up  ? — According  to  the  scheme  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  provides  for  the  co-option  of  new 
members.  Mr.  Acheson  Henderson,  Q.c.,  is  now  one 
of  the  Governors,  having  been  co-opted  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Elrington,  Q.c.  (resigned),  who  had  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

7616.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857 
stated,  that  the  endowment  then  consisted  of  £480 
14s.  7 d.,  per  annum,  derived  from  landed  property. 
Is  there  any  other  endowment? — There  has  not  been 
any  further  endowment,  but  the  income  is  much  larger 
now,  as  the  school  was  only  established  in  1873. 

7617.  What  is  the  present  income? — The  gross 
rental  of  the  property  is  £1,024  per  annum ; but  after 
certain  deductions  for  head-rent,  taxes,  agent’s  fees, 
&c.,  and  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the  school-house, 
the  amount  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity  is 
about  £624  a year. 


7618.  What  is  the  tenure  of  the  house  in  which  the 
school  is  carried  on  ? — I think  there  is  a lease  of  it  for 
seventy  years ; but  it  is  subject  to  a rent  of  £70  a 
year. 

7619.  What  is  the  present  number  of  pupils  in  the 
institution  ? — Twenty.  . 

7620.  How  are  the  accounts  audited? — They  are 
audited  by  the  accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Bequests. 

7621.  What  was  the  expenditure  on  the  school  last 
year  ?— Food  cost  £212  17s.,  clothing,  £86  14s.  10t/.; 
the  salaries  to  officers  and  servants  came  to  £133  11s. 
8 d. ; house  requisites,  £22  16s.  11(7. ; repairs,  £24  14s. 

4 d. ; servants’  board,  £20  15s.  ; coals,  gas,  etc.,  £31 17s. 
8 cl. ; stationery,  &c.,  £3  16s.  5(7. ; medical  expenses, 
£1  0s.  id. ; postage,  10s.  4c7.  ; and  conveyance  and 
excursion,  17s.  4c?.,  making  a total  of  £559  11s.  10(7. 

7622.  There  is  also  an  item  in  your  account-book, 
“investment  to  credit  of  apprentice  fund.”  What 
does  that  mean  ? — That  is  according  to  the  scheme,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  put  by  £50  each  year  to  form 
an  apprentice  fund,  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  are  to 
be  apprenticed. 

7 623.  It  appears  that  you  have  apprenticed  only  one 
pupil  as  yet? — Yes;  on  account  of  the  pupils  being 
admitted  young,  few  have  yet  come  to  a fit  age  o 
be  apprenticed,  but  the  number  will  be  increasing 

n°7624.  Have  many  pupils  left  the  institution  besides 
the  one  who  has  been  apprenticed? — Yes;  several 
have  left — some  have  been  removed  on  account  of  u • 
health.  , 

7625.  What  vacations  are  allowed  ?— One  month  at 
n dsummer,  and  a few  days  at  Christmas.  If  the  sui-. 
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viving  parent,  or  the  guardian,  wishes  to  receive  a 
girl,  she  is  permitted  to  go  home  for  the  vacation. 

7626.  Must  all  the  pupils  be  orphans  ! — They  must 
have  lost  one  of  their  parents. 

7627.  May  that  be  either  father  or  mother  ! — It  may. 

7628.  Is  there  any  periodical  examination  of  the 
pupils  ! — Yes ; an  examination  is  held  half-yearly. 

7629.  By  whom  is  that  examination  conducted! — 
By  Mr.  Rudkin,  one  of  the  inspectors  under  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

7630.  Are  there  any  prizes  awarded  at  those  exami- 
nations ! — Prizes  are  given  yearly. 

7631.  Where  is  the  property  of  the  charity  situated  ! 
It  is  chiefly  in  Clanbrassil-street,  and  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

7632.  What  became  of  the  income  during  the  time 
that  the  property  was  in  Chancery  1 — I believe  it  was 
accumulating,  but  I cannot  give  any  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  property;  because  that  is  managed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  who  appoint 
their  own  agent,  and  he  lodges  the  money  received 
thereout  to  their  credit,  and  they  then  transfer  the 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors. 

7633.  What  sum  was  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the 
Governors  last  year! — £782  6s.  3d.,  but  in  1877  it 
was  only  £602  11s.  lid. 

7634.  Do  the  Commissioners  pay  the  rent  of  the 
school-house ! — Yes,  by  their  agent ; that  money  does 
not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Governors  at  all. 

7635.  It  appears  that  the  Governors  received,  from 
the  Commissioners,  in  the  year  1 875,  £967  5s.! — Yes  ; 
and  in  the  first  year  the  school  was  started  you  will 
find  that  they  received  considerably  more-  than  that, 
because,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  rents 
were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  were  invested  in 
stock,  some  of  which  was  sold  out  when  the  Governors 
required  the  money,  at  the  time  they  were  establish- 
ing the  school,  for  furnishing  and  putting  the  house 
in  repair  and  paying  the  fine. 

7636.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  con- 
tinue electing  as  many  pupils  as  twenty,  being  only 
required  under  the  will  to  elect  fifteen! — Yes,  and,  if 


the  funds  will  admit,  they  will  increase  the  number 
still  further. 

7637.  Is  any  of  the  property  held  under  leases 
which  have  fallen  in!— Yes,  I think  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  held  under  leases,  but  that  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests. 

7638.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — “Sour  minute  book 
contains  constant  reference  to  the  attendance  of  lady 
visitors.  Who  appoints  them  1 — The  Governors. 

7639.  Are  they  known  to  be  ladies  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  establishment ! — I believe  they  are 
ladies  who  express  no  objection  to  accepting  that 
position. 

7640.  Do  they  report  regularly  to  the  Governors! 
— Whenever  they  have  occasion  to  do  so. 

7641.  Do  the  Governors  find  that  plan  a very  useful 
one,  for  arriving  at  a knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
establishment  1 — I think  in  some  respects  they  do. 

7642.  You  instruct  in  vocal  music ; what  remunera- 
tion do  you  receive  for  so  doing  1 — £16  a year. 

7643.  What  time  is  devoted  to  that  study,  each 
week  ! — At  present  two  hours  a week. 

7644.  Do  the  girls  practise,  in  your  absence,  what  you 
have  taught  them,  or  is  the  education  in  music  merely 
confined  to  your  instruction  1 — It  is  entirely  confined, 
so  far  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  part  goes,  to  my 
instruction,  but  of  course  in  my  absence  the  girls 
practise  what  they  have  already  learned. 

7645.  Would  you  say  that  the  education  given  in 
the  school  is  of  a primary  character! — I should  think 
it  would  go  beyond  that,  as  far  as  music  is  concerned. 

7646.  Without  speaking  of  music,  would  the  ordi- 
nary education  be  properly  called  primary ! — I should 
think  so. 

7647.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  girls  in  the  institu- 
tion ! — The  limits  for  admission  are  eight  and  twelve  ; 
no  girl  can  be  retained  after  she  reaches  seventeen. 

7 648.  Do  you  find  that,  as  a rule,  the  great  body  of 
these  girls  can  acquire  a reasonable  scientific  knowledge 
of  reading  music,  or  singing  by  note  1 — The  majority 
can,  but  of  course  there  are  some  cases  I have  very 
little  hope  of. 


Mr.  John  Robinson,  examined. 


Mr.  John 
liobinson. 


7649.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  the  Drummond  Institution! — I am 
one  of  the  Governors,  and  also  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven. 

7650.  How  were  the  Governors  first  selected! — 
They  were  nominated  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Governors 
of  the  Hibernian  Military  School. 

7651.  When  was  the  charity  established ! — In  1863. 

7652.  Where  does  the  name  of  the  charity  come  from  1 
—It  was  founded  principally  by  means  of  a legacy  left 
by  the  late  Alderman  Drummond.  The  amount  is 
nearly  £22,000  stock,  representing  £20,000  in  money. 
The  dividends  on  that  stock  supply  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  military  and  the  public  subscribe  the  remainder. 
The  capital  is  invested  in  consols,  and  new  three  per 
cents.  Sir  Edward  Borough  is  the  treasurer,  and 
draws  the  dividends.  The  sums  received  last  year  as 
dividends  were  £117  10s.  Id.,  £206  11s.  od.,  £116 
10s.  3 d.,  and  £204  17s.  1 d.  The  entire  expenditure 
last  year  amounted  to  £1,420,  or  thereabouts. 

7653.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  institution  in- 
tended only  for  girls! — Yes;  it  is  for  the  orphan 
daughters  of  soldiers. 

7654.  Chairman. — It  appears  to  be  a corresponding 
institution  to  the  Hibernian  Military  School ! — It  may 
be  mteresting  to  mention  that  the  Hibernian  Military 
•school  was  established  for  both  boys  and  girls,  by  means 
ot  a grant  from  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  last  cen- 
U1y.  About  twenty  years  ago,  however,  things  were 
not  turning  out  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  girls.  A fter  that,  Mr.  Alderman 


Drummond,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  a soldier,  felt 
very  much  interested  in  the  orphan  daughters  of  sol- 
diers, and,  about  the  year  1862,  he  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Daily  Express  offering  to  give  £20,000,  if  the 
public  would  add  £10,000  more. 

7655.  What  was  the  date  of  his  will! — I think  in 
1862.  I may  mention  the  money  was  left  in  trust  to 
my  brother,  Mr.  Sergeant  Robinson,  and  myself.  We 
thought  the  best  plan  was  to  institute  a friendly  suit, 
and  have  the  money  paid  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  so  to  put  it  beyond  the  possibility,  when  we  had 
passed  away,  of  being  misapplied.  It  is  now  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery ; and  we  have  no  power  over  it 
ourselves.  A scheme  was  drawn  up,  and  duly  approved 
of,  and  under  that  scheme  we  have  acted  ever  since. 

7656.  A large  number  of  the  governors  are  ex- 
officio  '? — Yes  ; the  only  difference  between  the  consti- 
stution  of  our  Board  and  of  that  of  the  Hibernian 
Military  School  is  that  we  have  the  addition  of  a few 
civilians.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brewster,  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  then  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Parker,  Mr.  Sergeant  Robinson,  and  myself, 
were  the  civilians  named,  but  two  have  passed  away. 

7657.  How  are  the  childi-en  elected! — They  are 
elected  by  a Committee  of  Seven,  which  is  a mixed 
committee,  and  of  which  the  General  Commanding  the 
District  is  the  chairman.  General  Glyn  fills  the 
position  at  present.  There  are,  of  course,  many  more 
applicants  than  we  can  provide  for,  and  we  select  the 
most  pressing  cases. 

7658.  How  is  the  Committee  of  Seven  elected! — 
It  is  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors. 

7659.  Do  the  children  pay  anything! — Nothin". 

2 L 
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Mr.  John 
Kobinson. 


7G60.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  the  In- 
stitution, at  present  1 — Forty-nine.  One  died  the  other 
day. 

7-661.  They  are  all  boarders'? — Yes. 

7662.  Must  a child  have  lost  her  father  before  she 
can  be  elected  ? — The  institution  is  for  orphans  who 
have  lost  both  or  either  of  their  parents,  but  there  is 
permission  given  to  us,  if  there  are  no  orphan  candi- 
dates, to  elect  in  deserving  cases.  We  have  never, 
however,  been  able  to  provide  for  the  number  of 
orphan  applicants,  but  we  have  never  yet  refused  a 
total  orphan. 

7663.  The  scheme  contemplates  a mixed  institu- 
tion 1— Certainly. 

7664.  What  are  the  proportions  of  the  pupils,  as 
regards  their  religious  persuasions  ? — The  Protestants 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  We 
have  not  had  as  many  applications  from  Roman 
Catholics.  At  present  there  are  thirty-six  Protestants, 
and  thirteen  Roman  Catholics. 

7665.  Do  you  include  the  Presbyterians  in  the  thirty- 
six  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  more  than  one  Presby- 
terian ; but  we  never  meddle  in  those  matters.  W e 
have  a Roman  Catholic  mistress  who  looks  after  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a Protestant  mistress  who  looks 
after  the  Protestants.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  district  also  attend  at  the  institution. 

7666.  Are  the  children  educated  very-  much  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Board  system? — We  are 
anxious  about  the  secular  education,  but  we  do  not 
meddle  with  religious  matters.  In  that  way  we  adhere 
to  the  original  scheme,  which  my  brother  and  myself 
modelled  very  much  upon  the  Hibernian  School  scheme. 

7667.  Why  have  you  not  as  many  applications  from 
Roman  Catholics  as  from  Protestants  ? — I am  notable 
to  account  for  that  at  all. 

7668.  In  the  army  there  are,  I suppose,  a greater 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  than  of  Protestants  ? — 
Enlisted  in  this  country,  I would  say  so. 

7669.  Is  there  a chaplain  to  the  Institution? — None. 
We  have  power  to  appoint,  but  we  have  never  availed 
ourselves  of  it. 

7670.  What  is  the  staff  of  the  Institution? — The 
matron,  who  is  also  the  chief  schoolmistress ; a Pro- 
testant assistant  mistress,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
schoolmistress.  There  are  also  two  female  servants. 

7671.  Where  is  the  school-house  situated  ?• — In 
Chapelizod,  beyond  the  Phoenix  Park. 

7672.  Is  it  a leasehold? — The  public  were  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  funds  to  purchase  the  house  in 
fee.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  a subscriber  of 
£250  ; the  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  a subscriber. 

7673.  Was  the  purchase-money  entirely  made  up 
by  subscriptions,  so  as  not  to  touch  upon  your  endow- 
ment at  all  ? — Yes. 

7674.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  provision  exists 
for  filling  up  the  civilian  governorships? — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  provision  in  our  scheme,  and  that  is  a matter 
which  we  must,  very  soon,  bring  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. I do  not  think  it  would  answer  that  the  in- 
stitution should  be  left  without  civilian  governors, 
because  in  point  of  fact  the  real  business  is  done  by  the 
civilians.  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  attend  constantly ; 
but  the  military  men  are  birds  of  passage,  and  just 
when  they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  institution, 
as  several  of  them,  I am  happy  to  say,  have  done, 
they  are  moved  off  to  another  station. 

7675.  Are  you,  under  the  terms  of  the  will  and  of 
the  scheme,  empowered  to  admit  the  orphan  children 


of  English  as  well  as  of  Irish  soldiers? — We'never  in- 
quire the  nationalities. 

7676.  I suppose,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  children  of  English  soldiers  in 
the  institution  ? — I should  say  certainly. 

7677.  Was  it  clearly  the  intention  of  the  will  not 
to  confine  the  benefit  to  children  of  Irish  soldiers  ? 
Certainly. 

7678.  That  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  numbers  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  chil- 
dren ? — I do  not  think  we  have  had  the  large  number 
of  applications  from  Roman  Catholics. 

7679.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Institution  is  open  to 
the  entire  army,  which  is  largely  Protestant,  the  dis- 
proportion is  not  so  astonishing  as  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight? — That  may  be ; but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
there  is  a similar  Institution  in  England. 

7680.  Do  you  give  any  preference  to  the  children 
of  Irish  soldiers? — We  do  not;  we  look  merely  for 
the  most  pressing  cases. 

7681.  Chairman.  — Do  you  regard  merely  the 
poverty  of  the  applicant  ? — If  a poor  woman  is  left  in 
great  poverty,  with  a number  of  children  who  are  very 
young,  we  consider  that  a most  pressing  case 

7 682.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  applications  come 
to  you  chiefly  from  the  widows  of  soldiers  who  have 
died  in  Ireland  ? — I think  so.  If  an  Englishman  dies 
here  leaving  a widow  and  family,  of  course  they  apply 
j list  the  same  as  the  family  of  an  Irishman. 

7683.  You  have  a committee  of  ladies;  who  appoints 
them  ? — They  are  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Governors. 

7 684.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  among  them  2 
—There  is  one. 

7685.  How  many  ladies  are  on  the  committee?— 
Four  or  five,  but  never  more  than  two  or  three  attend. 

7686.  Has  there  always  been  one  Roman  Catholic 
lady  on  that  committee  ? — I daresay  not.  There  are 
not  many  Roman  Catholics  amongst  the  wives  of 
officers  in  high  position.  General  Herbert,  however, 
who  was  our  chairman  for  a long  time,  was  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  took  a great  interest  in  the  institution. 

76S7.  Do  you  as  a role  form  your  ladies’  committee 
from  amongst  the  wives  and  relations  of  officers  ? — Yes. 

7 688.  Although  you  have  no  regular  officer  called  a 
chaplain,  you  have  the  services  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergymen  ? — Yes. 

7689.  Are  they  paid  or  unpaid? — A small  sum  of 
£10  is  voted  annually  to  Canon  MacDonogh,  the  Pro- 
testant chaplain,  to  meet  his  expenses  for  car-hire,  as 
he  does  not  live  in  the  village,  but  we  do  not  pay  any- 
thing beyond  that. 

7690.  What  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  attends  the 
school  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Curran,  the  priest  of  the  parish 
of  Chapelizod. 

7691 . Does  he  live  near  the  school  ? — He  does,  quite 
close. 

7 692.  Has  any  application  for  payment  been  made 
by  him  ? — Oh,  no ; we  should  not  listen  to  it.  Our 
great  object  has  been  to  keep  clear  of  any  question  of 
the  kind. 

7693.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  this  school 
and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School? — None  in 
the  world.  The  medical  officer  of  the  Hibernian  Mili- 
tary School  is  good  enough  to  give  us  his  services 
gratuitously. 

7694.  Does  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School 
take  any  benefit  under  the  will  of  Alderman  Drum- 
mond ?— No,  nothing. 


Mr.  John  D. 
Elliott. 


Mi-.  John  D.  Elliott,  examined. 


7695.  Chairman.— You  are  the  secretary  to  the 
Drummond  Institution  ? — I am. 

7696.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post? — Since 
February,  1867. 

7697.  Are  your  duties  principally  those  of  an  ac- 
countant?— I transact  the  secretary’s  business,  and  I 
also  collect  subscriptions  for  the  Institution. 


7698.  What  do  they  amount  to? — At  my  appoint- 
ment the  subscriptions  were  only  about  £100  a year; 
but  our  last  list  of  annual  subscriptions  amounted 
to  £228  10s.  2d. ; and  in  the  same  year  we  re- 
ceived as  donations,  £233  17s.  4 d.  We  have  also 
from  time  to  time  received  sums  of  money  by  means  of 
theatrical  performances,  assaults  at  arms,  and  concerts, 
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given  in  the  Exhibition  Palace,  which  were  very 
largely  patronised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants  for  the  time 
being.  When  H.RH.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  was 
here  he  took  a very  great  interest  in  and  patronised 
. a concert  which  was  held. 

7699.  Were  those  military  concerts  ? — Yes,  military 

promenades ; we  had  last  year  a theatrical  performance 
which  realized  £102  5s.  10 cl.  On  one  very  fortunate 

occasion,  the  return  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolsely  to  this 
country  from  Ashantee,  he  was  present  at  an  assault 
at  arms,  on  a bank  holiday,  and  on  that  occasion  we 
realized  £400. 

7700.  Is  the  management  of  the  Institution  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Seven? — Entirely. 
They  are  the  working  committee. 

7701.  How  often  do  the  Governors  meet? — Once  a 
fear  to  receive  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 

7702.  How  often  do  the  Committee  of  Seven  meet? — 

. Once  a month,  or  oftener  if  required.  It  is  composed 

of  Major-General  Glyn,  Col.  Lyons,  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General in  Ireland,  Alexander  Parker,  esq.,  . 
John  Robinson,  esq.,  Surgeon-General  Crawford, 
Deputy  Commissary-General  Moore,  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
Speedy.  We  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  retirement 
of  Colonel  Wynyard,  ex-commandant  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School.  The  Governors  depended 
greatly  upon  him,  and  Colonel  Speedy,  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Institution,  as  they  lived  so  near  it. 

7703.  You  receive  a good  many  subscriptions  from 
people  residing  in  Dublin?— Yes;  and  I believe  we 
would  have  a larger  subscription  list,  but  when  I solicit 
subscriptions  I am  generally  met  with  the  observation 
that  we  have  a large  endowment,  and  that  it  is  a mili- 
tary institution. 

7704.  I see  the  Lord  Lieutenant  heads  the  list 
with  £10  ; General  Sir  John  Michel,  £5  ; John  Robin- 
son, esq.,  £5  ; Lieutenant-General  Smythe,  £5.  Are 
those  donations  for  special  purposes? — Ho.  I should  like 
to  mention  that  we  receive  aid  from  regiments  all  over 
the  globe.  I send  out  reports  to  every  regiment  in  the 
service.  Some  few  years  ago,  I think  in  1874,  we  were 

■ enabled,  by  an  order  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  canteen 
Hinds,  to  suggest  to  the  regiments  that  they  might  sub- 
scribe from  the  canteen  fund  towards  the  Drummond 
Institution.  I think  the  wording  of  the  oi’der  was 
“ any  institution  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops 
or  their  families.”  That  has  been  a very  fruitful  source 
of  income. 

7705.  Does  a subscription  convey  any  privilege? 

It  does  not,  because  the  scheme  under  which  the  Insti- 
tution is  managed  forbids  it.  There  is  a similar  Insti- 
tution in  Hampstead,  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home, 
and  there  votes  are  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
scriptions, which  is  a very  fruitful  source  of  income, 
as  it  gives  some  tangible  advantage  for  the  money. 

7706.  Are  children  elected  to  the  Drummond  In- 
stitution at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors,  or 
by  the  Committee  of  Seven  1— By  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  according  as  vacancies  occur. 

"07.  What  steps  are  taken  to  fill  up  vacancies? — 

I he  applications  are  entered  on  the  candidates’  list  as 
they  are  received,  and  when  a vacancy  occurs  the  Com- 
mittee take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  having 
regard  to  the  distinguished  services  of  a man,  the 
number  of  years  he  has  been  in  the  army,  and  the 
s!ze  of  his  family,  they  select  a pupil.  They  have  never 
refused  a total  orphan. 

7708.  There  is  no  difference  made  between  an  appli- 
cation from  England  and  one  from  Ireland  ?— Hot  the 
least.  We  have  had  several  children  from  England, 
7°7r>IailAd  fchemselves  °f ' the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 
17UJ.  Are  the  inmates,  however,  generally  the  cliil- 
7n°o  Slidiers  ci«ariered  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly, 
att/  t'  ,es.tlie  Reman  Catholic  clergyman  attend 
lie  institution,  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — The 
rrn  children  go  to  him. 

tin,!11'  ,v  often  do  tlley  go?— I think  a couple  of 
£ » we\k-  They  go,  in  charge  of  the  Roman 
and  1“stress»as  often  as  the  chaplain  requires  them, 

ey  also  attend  the  religious  services  in  the  chapel. 


7712.  The  pupils  are  all  educated  together,  except 
for  religious  instruction  ?— Certainly,  and,  while  the  , 
Protestant  children  are  receiving  religious  instruction  j 
in  one  room,  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  being 
instructed  in  another  room. 

7713.  There  is  a particular  hour  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  in  the  Hational  schools? — Yes. 

7714.  Is  there  an  annual  examination  or  inspection, 
to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils? — Hot  as  to  secular 
knowledge.  The  Protestant  children  have  beeu  very 
successful  at  the  catechetical  examinations,  held  at 
Whitsuntide  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  for  the  last,  eleven  years  they  have 
always  received  a large  proportion  of  the  prizes  then 
offered  for  competition.  I may  add  that  the  matron 
has  been  awarded,  for  the  eleventh  time,  a prize. 

7715.  There  is  no  examination  held  to  test  the 
proficiency  of  the  children  in  secular  knowledge  t— 
There  is  not.  The  Governors  test  that  when  they 
visit  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

7716.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  not  the  committee 
of  ladies  also  look  after  that  matter? — Yes,  just  the 
same  as  the  Governors.  The  matron  records  the  marks 
the  children  get  during  the  year,  and  at  Christmas 
certain  prizes  are  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  those 
marks  ; and  the  ladies  and  the  Committee  supplement 
those  prizes  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

7717.  Chairman. — The  total  salaries  are  put  down 
as  £157  ; how  much  does  the  matron  receive? — She 
has  £36  a year. 

7718.  Does  she  board  with  the  pupils? — Yes;  all 
the  teachers  are  boarded  in  the  institution. 

7719.  The  Roman  Catholic  mistress  is  next  in  order. 
What  is  her  salary  ? — She  has  £20  a year. 

7720.  What  is  the  assistant  mistress  paid  ? — £12  a 
year. 

7721.  The  next  on  your  list  is  the  gardener? — He 
gets  15s.  a week,  which  comes  to  £39  a year. 

7722.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— He  is  paid  more  than 
the  matron  ? — He  does  not  get  his  board ; he  is  how- 
ever allowed  some  vegetables. 

7723.  What  is  your  own  salary  as  secretary  ?— £50 
a year,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  subscriptions  collected. 

7724.  The  entire  amount  of  salaries  is  put  down  at 
£157  in  one  year’s  account,  but  in  another  year  they 
amount  to  £234.  How  did  that  arise? — That  was 
caused  by  the  payment  of  arrears  of  poundage,  which 
I had  not  charged. 

7725.  Are  the  salaries  of  the  matron  and  teachers 
permanent,  or  are  they  raised  according  to  their  length 
of  service  1— They  are  raised  according  to  the  length 
of  service. 

7726.  Is  the  rate  of  increase  fixed,  or  is  it  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board? — It  is  altogether  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

7727.  What  is  the  entire  income  of  the  Institution? 

— On  the  average  about  £1,300  a year.  We  receive 
about  £650  as  dividends  on  the  money  invested,  and 
the  remainder  is  made  up  by  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  usually  an  annual  entertainment  of  some  sort. 

7728.  Chairman. — How  do  you  register  the  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages.  I see  you  ask  the  religion 
of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  ? — The  surviving  parent 
states  the  religion  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  brought 
up,  and  I consider  it  my  duty  to  see  that  that  is  the 
same  religion  in  which  the  child  had  been  baptised. 

7729.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  scheme  for  the 
management  of  the  Institution  contains  this  provi- 
sion, “All  girls  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion 
they  profess  when  they  enter,  until  they  leave  the  In- 
stitution.” That  is,  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  re- 
ligion while  the  girl  is  in  the  Institution,  either  pro- 
duced by  tampering,  or  by  spontaneous  convictions  ? 

— Certainly  not. 

7730.  Chairman. — Suppose  the  father  of  a child 
had  been  himself,  and  had  had  his  child  baptised,  a Pro- 
testant, and  the  surviving  parent  was  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  brought  up  the  child  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  until  she  came  to  the  Institution,  how  would 
the  religion  of  that  child  be  entered  ? — I never  knew 
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July  8,  1879.  of  an  instance  in  ■which  either  the  father  or  mother  sug-  very  many  cases  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  regi- 

Mr  John  D gosted  that  a child  should  be  brought  up  in  a religion  mental  records,  which  of  course  are  a true  record  of 

Elliott.  different  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  baptised.  In  the  religion  in  which  the  child  was  baptised. 


Miss  Cesaric 
Koussell. 


Miss  Cesarine  Roussell  examined. 


7731.  Chairman. — You  are  the  matron  of  the 
Drummond  Institution? — I am. 

7732.  There  is  no  official  examination,  or  inspection, 
of  the  school  held  ? — No,  but  at  Christmas  we  have  a 
general  examination,  which  I hold  myself.  The  gover- 
nors give  some  ten  or  twelve  prizes,  and  the  ladies’ 
committee  have  kindly,  each  year,  given  other  prizes, 
which  are  chiefly  awarded  for  domestic  work.  An 
account  is  kept  each  day  of  each  girl's  work,  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  prizes  are  awarded,  and  whoever  has 
the  highest  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  get  the 
highest  prize  for  domestic , work  and  needlework. 

7733.  No  stranger  takes  any  part  in  that  examina- 
tion ? — No. 

7734.  Do  the  other  mistresses  assist  you  to  exa- 
mine ? — No  ; I do  it  entirely  myself,  but  the  others 
are  present. 

7735.  Where  did  you  receive  your  education  and 
training  as  a teacher? — In  Kildare-place. 

7736.  Have  you  held  the  office  of  schoolmistress 
since  the  opening  of  this  Institution? — No;  Ihavebeen 
there  fourteen  years,  but  I went  first  as  assistant  teacher. 

7737.  Did  you  go  there  straight  from  Kildare- 
place? — Yes. 

7738.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
children  is  conducted  by  you? — Yes,  from  9 to  9.30 
in  the  morning : and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  in  another  room,  with  the  Catho- 
lic mistress. 

7739.  Have  you  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Institution  ? — Yes,  of 
everything. 

7740.  How  is  the  ordering  of  the  provisions  man- 
aged ? — I order  everything  that  is  required.  The  meat 
comes  in  twice  a week.  I send  the  bills  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  checks  them  and  submits  them  to  the  governors. 

7741.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  teach  the  girls  to 
discharge  household  duties  ? — Yes,  the  ordinary  house- 
hold duties,  and  they  are  also  taught  plain  needle- 
work, and  to  knit  their  own  stockings. 

7742.  Are  they  taught  cooking? — Yes;  there  are 
six  girls  told  off  each  week  to  assist  in  the  household 
work,  and  they  are  not  required  in  the  school-room 
during  that  week.  Three  are  taken  from  amongst  the 
elder  girls  and  three  from  the  younger  ones,  so  that  all 
may  have  a chance  of  learning  household  duties,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  every  girl  has  her  own  housework  to 
do  each  morning — some  up-stairs,  and  others  in  several 
departments  of  the  house.  Each  one  is  responsible 
for  her  own  duty,  and  it  is  for  this  work  that  she 
gets  the  marks  of  which  Mr.  Elliott  spoke. 

7743.  Doallthe  prizes  depend  upon  the  due  discharge 
of  the  domestic  work  ? — Six  of  them  are  awarded  fox- 
proficiency  in  the  literary  studies. 

7744.  How  many  for  the  housework? — That  de- 
pends on  the  kindness  of  the  ladies.  Sometimes  we 
have  a great  number,  and  at  other  times  not  so  many. 
The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  ti-ain  girls  for 
domestic  service. 

7745.  Chairman. — What  land  is  attached  to  the  In- 
stitution ? — 3|  acres. 

7746.  Is  there  any  laundry  kept? — Yes,  the  girls 
are  all  taught  washing. 

7747.  Is  any  washing  done  for  persons  outside  the 
establishment  ? — No. 

7748.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — To  what  extent  does 
the  girls’  literary  education  go — are  they  taught  any- 
thing beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? — 
Nothing  beyond  plain  English ; but,  if  a girl  shows 
decided  talent,  and  her  fiiends  like  to  pay  her  expenses, 
she  is  prepared  for  the  examination  to  enter  the 
ti-aining-school  in  Kildare-place.  Six  of  our  former 
pupils  have  been  trained  there. 


7749.  Do  you,  as  a rule,  receive  satisfactory  accounts 
of  the  girls  you  have  sent  out  as  servants? — Tea,  any 
from  whom  I have  heard  have  been  successful ; but 
we  have  not  sent  out  very  many  as  servants,  because 
thei-e  is  a rule  enabling  the  friends  of  a child  to  with- 
draw and  provide  for  her,  and  they  frequently  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

7750.  Then  only  a small  proportion  have  been  sent 
out  as  servants  ? — That  is  so.  When  they  are  sent 
out  as  servants  they  are  apprenticed  to  their  several 
masters  and  mistresses  for  three  years. 

7751.  Then  your  system  is  a combination  of  servant 
and  apprentice.  They  do  not  l-eceive  payment  for  some 
time  after  they  go  out? — No;  but  they  must  be 
boarded  and  clothed  as  apprentices. 

7752.  While  they  continue  as  apprentices  is  there 
any  step  taken  to  see  that  the  masters  and  mistresses 
treat  them  pi-operly  ? — In  every  instance,  so  far,  I have 
had  constant  communication  with  the  girls. 

7753.  Is  it  your  duty  to  have  that  communication? 
— I should  say  so,  but  thex-e  is  no  written  rule  on  the 
subject. 

7754.  Have  you  made  any  report  of  those  communi- 
cations to  the  Board  ? — Yes,  in  any  instance  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 

7755.  Have  you  received  directions  from  the  Board 
to  communicate  with  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
those  servant  appi-entices  ? — No. 

7756.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  for 
looking  after  them  when  they  are  apprenticed.  Is  it 
from  your  own  natural  benevolence,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Board,  that  you  have  acted 
in  that  matter  as  you  have  done  ? — I have  never  got 
directions  from  the  Board,  but  I should  think  they 
expect  me  to  look  after  the  girls. 

7757.  Did  your  predecessor,  as  head-mistress,  adopt 
the  same  course  of  inquiry  after  them  ? — She  could 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  the 
school  was  founded  such  a short  time.  I think  the 
governors  are  as  aixxious  that  the  girls  should  be 
kindly  treated  as  any  persons  could  be.  In  one  in- 
stance a gix-1  went  to  Blackx-ock,  and  as  she  was 
not  kindly  treated  there,  they  removed  her  after 
she  had  been  thex-e  only  two  or  three  days,  and  con- 
trary to  their  own  rule,  that  when  a girl  leaves  the 
Institution  she  is  not  to  return,  they  brought  her  back. 
I am  cei'tain  that,  if  the  governors  found  there  was  any 
necessity  for  it,  there  would  be  a written  rule  on  the 
sxxbject  of  looking  after  the  apprentices. 

7758.  You  have  a rule  that  a gix-1  who  once  leaves 
must  not  come  back  again,  except  under  exceptional 
cix-cximstances  ? — Yes. 

7759.  Is  the  case  which  you  have  mentioned  the 
only  one  in  which  you  have  known  a girl  to  come 
back  ? — I think  so,  as  far  as  I can  recollect. 

7760.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
teacher? — Miss  Mary  Kearney. 

7761.  Was  shea  National  school  teacher? — Yes; 
she  was  trained  under  the  National  Board. 

7762.  Did  she  teach  under  the  National  Board?— I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  her  antecedents. 

7763.  Chairman. — How  are  the  apprentice  fees 
paid  ? — There  is  no  fee  paid,  but  the  master  or  mistress 
enters  into  a contract  to  provide  for,  and  to  board, 
clothe,  and  take  good  care  of  the  gix-1,  and  to  teach  her, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  household.  The  girls  are 
sent  out  at  a very  eax-ly  age. 

7764.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  all  your  pupils  go 
out,  in  the  fix-st  instance,  as  apprentices? — Some  are 
removed  by  their  friends,  and  others  trained  as  teachers. 

7765.  How  long  do  those  who  go  as  apprentices 
usually  remain  in  that  position  ? — Eor  three  years. 

7766.  At  what  age  are  they  sent  as  apprentices. 
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Some  go  at  14.  They  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Institution  after  they  reach  17.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, a Roman  Catholic  girl,  who  has  lost  her  arm,  and 
is  18  years  of  age,  is  still  in  the  Institution. 

7767.  The  great  body  of  the  girls  leave  before 
seventeen? — Yes. 

7768.  Is  the  system  of  sending  them  out  as  appren- 
tices a good  plan,  to  enable  them  to  become  afterwards 
really  valuable  servants  ? — I think  it  is: 

7769.  Do  you  think  that  is  a better  plan  than 
keeping  them  in  school  until  they  reach  seventeen  or 
eighteen'? — That  depends  on  the  opportunity  of  placing 
them,  and  the  number  of  girls  We  have  in  the  house. 
If  numbers  of  them  are  very  young  we  must  keep 
some  of  the  elder  gills  to  work  in  the  Institution. 

7770.  Do  you  approve  of  keeping  girls  in  the  Institu- 
tion until  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  then  sending  them 
out  as  servants? — I think  it  is  not  wise,  if  a suitable 
place  offers  for  a girl,  to  keep  her  beyond  fifteen. 

7771.  Do  you  consider  that  the  training  to  be  had 
in  a well-managed  household,  as  a domestic  servant, 
is  better  for  a girl  of  fifteen  than  the  ordinary  training 
which  can  be  had  in  a school  ? — I do. 

7772.  Chairman. — Are  they  sufficiently  educated 
at  that  age  for  that  kind  of  life? — Yes ; they  can  read 
and  write  fairly,  and  do  arithmetic.  They  are  sent 
out  either  as  house  and  parlour-maids,  or  as  nursery- 
maids, and  for  those  duties  there  is  not  very  much  high 
education  required. 

7773.  What  is  the  form  of  the  agreement  which  the 
master  or  mistress  enters  into  ? — It  is  an  ordinary  girl’s 
indenture,  such  as  would  be  used  in  any  commercial 
establishment,  but  the  word  “ servant  ” is  substituted 
for  “trade.” 

7774.  Do  you  supply  the  girls,  when  leaving,  with 
an  outfit? — Yes,  a very  good  outfit. 

7775.  Once  a girl  gets  her  outfit,  and  leaves,  she  is 
no  further  expense  to  the  Institution?-— No. 

7776.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Do  the  girls  make  any 
complaints  that  when  they  are  sent  out  as  apprentices 
they  are  not  under  pay  t—  Some  do,  and  in  those  cases 
the  masters  and  mistresses  have  acted  very  wisely,  and 
given  them  £6  or  £8  a year,  out  of  which  any  ex- 
penses they  incurred  were  deducted,  and  the  overplus 
put  in  a bank  for  them. 

7777.  What  do  you  mean  by  expenses  incurred? — 
The  cost  of  their  clothing.  The  first  year  they  go  out, 
they  usually  require  very  little,  so  that  in  those  cases 
they  had  almost  the  entire  of  their  money  saved. 

7778.  Are  you  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  system 
of  sending  the  girls  out  as  apprentices  ? — I only  know 
of  one  objection,  and  that  is,  that  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses state  they  do  not  like  to  take  a girl  for  three 
years,  not  knowing  her  ; but  in  any  instance  that  they 
have  tried  it  they  do  not  regret  it. 

7779.  Chairman. — Once  they  have  taken  a girl, 
unless  there  are  strong  reasons,  they  cannot  send  her 
back  1 — No. 

7780.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  ever  had 
them  sent  back  ? — I had  one  girl  some  few  weeks  ago. 
The  lady  saw  her  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  that 
in  the  Institution,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  her. 
The  girl  was  sent  before  the  papers  were  signed ; but 
two  or  three  days  before  she  went  she  had  a slight 
swelling  in  her  glands,  and  the  lady  sent  her  back. 
She  had  had  no  experience  of  the  girl,  and  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  she  said  she  was  very  sorry  she  could 
not  keep  her,  as  there  was  a young  lady  staying  with 
her  who  objected. 

7781.  Are  the  persons  to  whom  you  apprentice  those 
girls  professional  people  or  shopkeepers? — They  are 
always  professional  people,  or  persons  of  the  higher  class. 

7782.  Have  you  never  apprenticed  a girl  for  a 
shorter  period  than  three  years  ? — The  girl  I have  just 
alluded  to  would  have  been  apprenticed  for  two  years, 
as  under  the  rule  that  the  friends  may  withdraw  a 
pupil,  her  brother  had  held  out  for  a long  time  the 
hope  that  he  would  withdraw  her  ; but  while  she  was 
waiting  her  brother  married,  and  then  he  said  he  could 
not  take  her.  She  was  the n a year  older  than  usual, 


and  for  that  reason  an  exception  would  have  been  made 
in  her  case.  In  all  other  instances  we  apprentice  for 
three  years. 

7783.  Chairman. — Does  the  mistress  ever  see  the 
girl  before  the  agreement  is  signed  ? — Certainly ; there 
are  two  families  who  have  had  three  girls  each,  at 
different  times,  in  their  service. 

7784.  Is  there  any  trial  allowed? — The  Governors 
object  to  allowing  the  girls  to  go  on  trial. 

7785.  As  a rule,  must  the  deed  be  signed  before 
the  girl  leaves  the  Institution  ? — Yes. 

7786.  Is  there  any  condition  in  those  agreements 
that  wages  shall  be  allowed? — No  ; that  is  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  mistress. 

7787.  You  said  there  was  no  laundry  work  done, 
except  that  belonging  to  the  Institution — is  there  any 
sewing  taken  in,  or  is  all  the  work  done,  for  the  In- 
mates?— It  is  all  for  the  Institution,  or  the  inmates  ; 
everything  that  the  girls  wear  they  make  themselves. 

7788.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  they  taught  to 
cut  out,  as  well  as  to  sew  ? — They  are,  so  far  as  their 
own  clothes  go. 

7789.  Chairman. — They  are  not  taught  any  orna- 
mental work  ? — Anything  we  can  teach  them  we  do, 
but  it  must  be  out  of  school-hours. 

7790.  Are  there  ever  any  girls  sent  out  as  appren- 
tices to  dressmakers? — We  have  not  sent  any  out  in 
that  way  as  yet. 

7791.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  thinking  of 
doing  so  ? — There  is  one  girl  who  is  about  to  get  some 
money  of  her  own,  and  I think  she  will  be  apprenticed 
to  a milliner. 

7792.  Chairman. — Will  she  pay  her  own  apprentice 
fee? — Yes. 

7793.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  not  the  little  chil- 
dren in  your  school  made,  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
discharge  some  household  duties  ? — Yes,  every  one  of 
them.  Even  a little  girl  of  eight  years  of  age  will  have 
the  charge  of  a flight  of  stone  steps  for  a week  to  sweep. 
Each  week  the  station  slate  is  made  up,  and  girls  that 
had  a certain  duty  for  one  week  get  a fresh  duty  for  the 
next  week. 

7794.  How  is  the  garden  managed? — There  is  a 
gardener  employed,  and  for  some  months  in  the  year 
he  is  allowed  a helper. 

7795.  Do  the  girls  take  any  part  in  the  garden 
work? — They  sometimes  weed,  for  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters,  during  their  play  time. 

7796.  They  are  not  regularly  taught  anything  con- 
nected with  the  garden  ? — No.  They  have  some  little 
gardens  of  their  own,  to  which  they  attend  themselves. 

7797.  Is  vocal  music  taught  in  the  school? — Yes, 
the  Sol  Fa  Tonic  System,  on  Cowley’s  plan. 

7798.  Do  you  teach  that? — The  second  assistant, 
the  monitress,  teaches  it. 

7799.  There  is  no  extern  teacher  employed  ? — No. 

7800.  How  often  do  the  ladies  visit  the  school  ? — 
There  is  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  ladies  every 
month,  and  they  inspect  all  the  requisites  of  the  house, 
clothing  and  so  forth.  They  supervise  the  entire 
management  and  write  their  report. 

7801.  Are  the  apprentices  ever  transferred  ? — The 
Governors  would  not  object  in  case  a lady  was  making 
a change  in  her  household  arrangements  that  she 
should  transfer  an  apprentice  to  another  family.  I 
recollect  one  instance  in  which  the  daughter  of  one  of 
our  Governors,  Mr.  Alexander  Parker,  had  one  of  the 
girls  as  an  apprentice,  and  she  transferred  her  to  an- 
other lady  with  the  consent  of  the  Governors. 

7802.  Chairman. — Of  course  you  do  not  send  a girl 
out  unless  you  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  that  she  is 
strong  enough  for  the  work  she  will  have  to  do,  and  is 
in  good  health  ? — No. 

7803.  If  a girl  does  not  turn  out  as  strong  as  you 
expected  would  she  be  taken  back  ? — We  have  had  no 
such  case. 

7804.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — About  how  many  ap- 
prentices do  you  send  out  each  year  ? — Four  was  the 
highest  number  that  we  sent  out  as  servants  in  any 
one  year. 
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7805.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man who  attends  at  the  Drummond  Institution  1 — Yes, 
and,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I resided  in  the  parish  for  several 
yeavs,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Chaplain,  at  the 
Institution,  gratuitously,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  some  members  of  my  family,  and  the  illness 
of  others,  I ceased  to  reside  in  the  parish,  and  one 
of  the  Governors,  Colonel  Wynyard,  said  it  would 
not  be  fair  that  I should  be  at  the  expense  of  car-hire 
going  out  to  the  school,  and  he  proposed  a small  annual 
grant  to  me  to  cover  that.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  cover  it.  I mention  this,  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  1 accepted  payment  for  attend- 
ing at  the  Institution. 

7806.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  Institution  ? — I 
catechise  there  on  one  day  in  each  week,  and  I visit 
on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  on  other  days. 

7 807.  Do  you  hold  Divine  Service  there  on  Sundays  ? 
— No.  The  building  adjoins  the  parish  church,  and 
the  children  attend  there.  The  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  is  also  within  a few  yards  of  the  school. 

7808.  Do  you  wish  to  offer  any  observations  to  the 
Commissioners  1 — The  total  number  of  girls  that  have 
been  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
has  been  116 — of  whom  67  have  passed  out  of  the 
Institution,  and  49  remain  at  present.  Of  the  67, 
23  were  sent  out,  having  been  apprenticed  as  servants, 
33  were  withdrawn  by  their  friends,  6 were  trained  as 
teachers,  and  since  the  foundation  we  have  had  five 
deaths.  The  apprentice  system  was  commenced  by 
my  taking  as  a servant,  in  1866,  the  first  girl  who 
left  the  Institution.  Since  then  we  have  had  four  other 
girls  from  the  Institution,  as  servants,  in  my  family. 
As  a rule  we  take  the  girl  first  and  place  her  in  the 
nursery.  After  remaining  there  for  a year  or  two, 
when  she  grows  to  be  strong,  she  has  learned  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  nursery  and  becomes  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  household.  I always  thought  that  it 
would  be  a very  important  element  that  the  girls 
should  have  some  stipend  of  their  own  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  service,  and  be  taught  the  value 
of  money ; and.  I also  thought  that  it  would  be  proper 


to  incorporate  in  the  indenture  that  I guaranteed  a 
certain  salary,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  providing 
clothes  for  the  girl,  and  the  balance  was  to  go  to  her 
credit.  The  clothes  cost  a merely  nominal  sum,  and  it 
lias  happened  that  at  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship 
the  entire  stipend  was  in  bank  to  the  girl’s  credit  and 
if  she  wished  to  leave  she  had  the  entire  amount  some 
£20  or  £30,  and  could  go  to  another  situation.  One 
of  the  girls  remained  eight  or  nine  years  in  niy 
house. 

7809.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — On  a small  scale  that 
answers  very  well,  but,  if  it  were  extended,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a well  organized  connexion 
between  the  Institution  and  the  houses  the  girls 
are  sent  to? — With  your  observation  that  there 
ought  to  be  a rule  on  the  subject  I thoroughly  agree 
but  the  connexion  has  been  carried  out  in  a very 
perfect  way  by  the  matron.  The  girls  all  look  to 
her  as  their  personal  friend.  One  can  conceive 
cases  in  which  the  same  friendly  relations  would 
not  exist ; but  at  present  if  one  of  the  girls  got  a holi- 
day her  greatest  delight  would  be  to  return  to  the 
Institution.  With  reference  to  the  girls  that  have 
gone  out  as  servants,  my  experience  is  that  they  are 
very  far  superior  to  ordinary  servants.  I have  also 
formed  a strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able to  keep  large  numbers  of  girls  collected  together 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  That  opinion  is  founded, 
not  on  theory,  but  on  practical  observation,  for  when  the 
Hibernian  Military  School  also  received  the  daughters 
of  soldiers  the  abuses  grew  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
receiving  of  the  girls  at  all  had  to  be  discontinued. 
When  girls  are  kept  in  large  numbers  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  an  Institution,  they  are  treated  as  children, 
while  they  are  women  in  years  and  feelings,  and  they 
are  sent  out  into  the  world  without  any  experience,  and 
then  there  is  very  great  danger.  I have  formed  a strong 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  apprentice  them  at  four- 
teen, they  are  then  under  control.  Only  twenty-three 
gilds  havegone  out  of  the  Drummond  Institution  as  ser- 
vants, five  of  whom  have  come  to  myself,  and  others 
have  gone  to  the  relations  of  Governors. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY.— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1879,  12  o’Clock  noon. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.;  Lord  Justice 
EitzGibbon;  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq., ll.d.;  and 
Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  Maffett  examined. 


7810.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agent  over  the  estate 
of  the  Bertrand  Charity  School  ? — Yes.  I was  ap- 
pointed in  1858. 

7811.  Where  is  the  property  situated  ? — In  Dublin, 
on  the  South  Circular-road  and  in  Clanbrassil-street, 
A great  proportion  of  it  consists  of  ground  rents,  and 
there  are  also  the  rents  of  some  houses. 

7812.  Do  the  tenants  hold  leases  for  ever,  or  ter- 
minable leases  ? — A few  leases,  which  were  granted 
before  the  property  came  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  are  in  perpetuity. 
The  rest  are  leases  for  150  years. 

7813.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  estate? — About 
thirty  acres. 

7814.  Are  not  some  of  the  leases  recent  ones? — 
Yes,  some  have  been  made  within  the  last  six  years. 

7815.  Is  any  portion  of  the  property  now  let  from 
year  to  year  ? — No  ; but  there  is  one  lease  which  will 
expire  in  November  of  next  year. 

7816.  Will  the  portion  comprised  in  that  lease  then 
let  at  an  increased  rent  ? — There  are  two  houses  upon 
it,  but  I do  not  think  they  will  let  for  very  much 
more  than  at  present. 

7817.  What  is  the  present  gross  rental  of  the  pro- 


perty?— £1,024  6s.  lOd.  Looking  over  the  papers,  I 
discovered  a receiver’s  rental  of  March,  1837,  and  at 
that  time  it  produced  only  £327  19s.  4 d.  a year. 

7818.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

7819.  The  amount  paid  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  £806.  How  was  the  remainder  of  the 
income  expended  ? — The  head  rents,  including  a small 
tithe-rentcharge,  come  to  £191  3s.  2d. ; there  are  also 
taxes  and  agency  fees. 

7820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  property 
still  subject  to  a mortgage  ? — No ; there  was  formerly 
a mortgage ; but  it  has  been  discharged,  and  there  is 
now  no  incumbrance. 

7821.  Chairman. — I assume  that,  as  the  leases  are 
of  recent  date,  the  rental  will  be  stationary  for  many 
years  to  come  ? — Yes. 

7822.  Are  the  rents  punctually  paid? — On  the 
average,  they  are  paid  one  quarter  within  another. 
The  rents  are  all  well  secured. 

7823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— By  whom  were 
you  appointed  agent? — By  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

7824.  Who  had  been  the  manager  of  the  property 
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prior  to  your  appointment  ? — An  old  gentleman  who 
died,  I do  not  recollect  his  name. 

7825.  When  you  were  appointed  did  you  get  any 
maps,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  property  ? — No. 

7826.  The  map  you  have  produced  was  made  since 
your  appointment.  Do  you  know  what  maps  existed 
in  1S16  and  1848 ? — They  are  similar  to  the  one  now 
before  you. 

7827.  Have  you  got  them?— No they  are  with 
the  Commissioners.  The  map  before  you  was  given  to 
me,  for  my  own  use,  by  the  surveyor,  as  a compliment. 

7828.  Have  you  yourself  any  means,  as  the  agent  in 
the  management  of  the  property,  of  knowing  whether 
the  boundaries  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in 
1816? — I believe  they  are. 

7829.  Have  you  any  means  of  distinguishing  them  ? 
—None ; except  by  intercourse  with  the  people.  I do 
net,  however,  kuow  anything  positively  before  the 
date  of  my  appointment. 

7830.  The  map  you  have  produced  contains  16 
numbers  referring  to  different  holdings.  No.  “ 1 ” is 
stated  to  consist  qf  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  Lower 
Claubrassil-street,  and  to  be  held  by  James  Kavanagh, 
under  lease  of  5th  July,  1869,  for  99  years  from  the 
25th  March,  1869.  That  lease  was  made  during  your 
agency.  How  was  the  value  of  the  plot  of  ground 
fixed,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  lease  ? — That 
was  a matter  for  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners. 

7831.  Who  are  the  Secretaries  ? — Mr.  William 
Geraon  and  Mr.  Hercules  H.  MacDonnell. 

7832.  Did  they  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the 
proper  letting  value  of  the  land? — I think  there  were 
advertisements  for  tenders  published. 

7833.  Then  you  let  by  advertisement  and  tender? — 
Yes ; in  almost  all  cases. 

7834.  What  is  the  rent  of  Kavanagh ’s  holding  ? — 
£45  a year. 

7835.  Holding  No.  2 appears  to  consist  of  Nos.  18 
and  19,  Lower  Olanbrassil-street,  and  about  an  acre 
and  a half  of  ground  at  rere.  How  is  that  let  at 
present? — John  Burke,  held  that  under  a lease  dated 
14th  July,  1865,  for  twenty-one  years  from  -25th 
March,  1865,  at  a rent  of  £53  a year.  He  has,  how- 
ever, lately  surrendered  that  lease  and  obtained  a lease 
in  reversion  at  an  increased  rent  of  £7  a year.  The 
leases  are  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Kildare-place,  and  yesterday'  I spent  three  hours 
looking  over  them,  but  I could  not  discover  Burke’s 
new  lease,  but.  I found  the  lease  and  counterpart  dated 
July  14,  1865,  and  both  were  marked  “surrendered.” 

7836.  Then  Burke  is  now  in  possession  under  some 
lease  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  date,  and  without 
any  increase  of  rent  1— Without  any  increase  of  rent 
until  1885.  Then  he  is  to  commence  paying  £7  a year 
additional. 


7837.  Through  whose  agency  was  it  that  a piece  of 
building  ground,  containing  one  and  a half  acres,  was  let 
at  £60  a yeai-,  eight  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  lease,  while  an  adjoining  piece,  which  does  not 
contain  a rood,  is  let  at  £45  a year,  on  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  ? — I was  partly  concerned  in  the  negotiation 
of  that  lease  ; No.  1,  however,  comprised  four  houses 
which  had  been  built  prior  to  the  making  of  the  lease 
of  that  lot  in  1869. 

7838.  What  is  the  term  for  which  Burke  holds 
now? — I think  it  is  a long  term.  I took  a memo- 
randum from  the  Commissioners’  minute-book,  which 
shows  that  the  rent  from  1885  is  to  be  £75  a year. 
And  there  is  also  a covenant  to  expend  £3,000  on  the 
premises. 

7839.  That  is  quite  a different  state  of  affairs. 
Then,  from  1885,  or  rather-,  I suppose,  from  1886, 
which  would  be  the  expiration  of  his  old  lease,  he  is 
®°  Pay  a rent  of  £75  a year,  and  has  covenanted  to 

spend  £3,000?— Yes. 


. ^0-  Holding  No.  3 appears  to  be  let  to  Michael 
Aeeffe  ? — Yes.  That  is  a perpetuity.  He  pays  three 
separate  rents— £93  10s.  S cl,  £6  9s.  3d,  and 
13  16s.  lOd  His  agreements  contained  tolies 


quoties  covenants,  and  have  been  converted  iuto 
leases  in  perpetuity. 

7841.  Holding  No.  5 appears  to  consist  of  a long 
frontage  in  Lower  Claubrassil-street,  and  to  be  held  by 
Richard  Archer  and  John  Hill,  representatives  of 
John  Hutchinson,  under  a lease  also  containing  a 
toties  quoties  covenant.  Was  that  letting  also  made 
before  the  property  vested  in  the  Commissioners?— 
Yes. 

7842.  Holding  No.  6 appears  to  be  let  to  John  O. 
Bonsall.  What  rent  does  he  pay  ? — £100  a year. 

7843.  He  has  only  a lease  for  thirty-one  years? 
— Yes,  from  March  25,  1865. 

7844.  That  lot  comprises  one  house  in  Claubrassil- 
street,  and  four  on  the  Circular-road.  How  were  they 
valued  when  he  got  the  lease  ? — Partly  on  the  rents 
paid  before  that,  and  partly  by  their  appearance,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

7845.  Was  there  anything  of  a regular  valuation 
made  ? — There  was  no  valuator  employed. 

7846.  The  tenement  valuations  of  these  houses 
amount  to  £116 ; so  that  the  tenant,  under  a lease 
made  in  1866,  holds  at  a rent  actually  £16  less  than 
the  tenement  valuation.  You  say  there  was  no  regu- 
lar valuator  employed  ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  that 
there  was  any. 

7847.  What  actual  interference  in  the  lettings  do 
the  Commissioners  take  upon  themselves,  or  do  they 
take  any?— They  manage  the  matter  altogether,  in 
some  cases. 

7848.  Did  they  do  so-  in  this  particular  case? — I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  exact  particulars 
of  that  letting. 

7849.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Did  you  negotiate 
that  lease  yourself? — I think  not. 

7850.  Who  could  have  done  it  ? — The  Secre- 
taries. 

7851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  the  Secre- 
taries visit  the  place,  to  your  knowledge  ? — They  got 
information  about  it. 

7852.  From  whom  ? — Frqin  me. 

7853.  Lord  R,  Churcihill. — Do  the  secretaries 
negotiate  a lease  without  consulting  you  ? — Not  alto- 
gether. 

7854.  Did  they  ever  do  such  a thing? — I think 
not. 

7855.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.  — Do  you  know 
the  houses  in  question  ?— I do.' 

7856.  The  tenement  valuation  being  £116,  are  they 
not  worth  £150  a year  in  the  market? — I suppose 
they  are. 

7857.  Holding  No.  7 has  frontages  both  to  Lower 
Claubrassil-street  and  the  Circular-road,  and  is  marked 
on  the  map — “ Building  ground  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests for  Ireland.”  What  has  been  done  with  that  ? 
— Since  that  map  was  made  it  has  been  let  to  Joseph 
Kelly,  a builder,  at  £55  a year,  with  a covenant  to 
expend  £1,200.  The  rent  is  about  3s.  Gel.  a foot 
frontage. 

7S58.  How  was  that  ground  valued,  or  was  it  valued 
at  all  ? — Advertisements  were  published  for  tenders, 
which  were  sent  to  the  secretaries. 

7859.  You  stated  that  holding  No.  2 was  let  at  £75 
a year,  with  a covenant  to  spend  £3,000.  Holding 
No.  7 appears  to  be  much  more  valuable.  Can  you 
explain  how  it  happened  that  only  £55  a year  was 
obtained  for  that  lot.  Were  there  any  other  tenders 
except  Mr.  Kelly’s? — I should  think  there  were. 

7860.  Do  you  remember? — I cannot  possibly  say 
there  were. 

7861.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  no  notes 
of  those  proceedings  ? — No  ; I have  not  kept  any  notes 
of  them.  The  Secretaries  are  the  principal  acting  men 
in  those  matters. 

7862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  they  ever 
visit  the  property? — I really  cannot  tell  whether  they 
do  or  not. 

7863.  Is  it  the  special-  duty  of  either  of  them  to 
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look  after  this  property  ? — Mr.  Gernon  is  tlie  one  who 
chiefly  looks  after  it. 

7864.  Has  he  only  to  discharge  office  duties,  or  has 
he  any  actual  connexion  with  the  property  itself? — 
His  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to  office  work  ; but  he 
meets  the  tenants  on  any  matter  of  lettings. 

7865.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  Commissioners,  before 
they  advertise  for  or  accept  tenders,  to  have  a valua- 
tion made  ? — It  is  not. 

7866.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — What  are  your  exact 
duties  with  regal'd  to  this  property  ? — To  receive  the 
rents  from  the  tenants,  and  lodge  them  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commissioners. 

7867.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lettings? — 
When  premises  are  unlet  of  course  I have ; but  that 
has  not  occurred  for  some  time. 

7868.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Holding  No.  8, 
let  to  Gordon  Stewart,  consists  of  36  and  37,  Lower 
Clanbrassil-street.  Those  houses  are  valued  at  ,£18 
and  £15,  respectively — what  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  rent  ? — 
It  is  £32  a year.  He  holds  under  lease  for  nineteen 
yeai-s,  which  will  expire  next  year.  He  got  the  houses 
in  a very  bad  state  of  repair. 

7869.  Are  they  in  a better  state  now? — He  has 
laid  out  money  on  them. 

7870.  Holding  No.  9,  let  to  James  Kavanagh,  com- 
prises 123  feet  6 inches  of  frontage  in  Lower  Clan- 
brassil-street, and  Nos.  1 to  8,  Bloomfield-place — what 
is  the  rent  of  that  holding? — £124  a year.  It  is  let 
on  lease,  dated  3rd  March,  1866,  for  thirty-one  years. 
The  houses  were  all  built  when  Kavanagh  got  that 
lease. 

7871.  By  whom  were  the  houses  in  Bloomfield-place 
built  ? — By  the  previous  tenant,  whose  lease  had  ex- 
pired. 

7872.  What  was  his  rent? — He  held  considerably 
more  than  the  houses  in  Bloomfield-place,  and  his  rent 
was  £219  a year.  After  his  lease  expired,  his  holding 
was  divided  into  lots,  and  let. 

7873.  There  was  no  valuation  made  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — No ; some  of  the  Commissioners  went  very 
particularly  into  the  matter — J udge  Longfield  amongst 
the  rest,  and  they  held  meetings  about  it. 

7874.  As  to  dividing  the  holding? — Yes;  as  to  di- 
viding the  holding,  and  accepting  tenders. 

7875.  The  next  holding  appears  to  be  a most 
valuable  plot — the  corner  of  the  Circular-road  and 
Lower  Clanbrassil-street,  and  comprises  Nos.  40,  41, 
42,  and  43,  Lower  Clanbrassil-street,  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Clanbrassil-place,  and  is  held  by  Mr.  Edward 
Rothe  ; what  rent  does  he  pay? — His  rent  is  £75  a 
year,  and  he  holds  only  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
1865. 

7876.  The  tenement  valuation  of  those  houses 
amounts  to  £70  ; can  you  tell,  approximately,  what 
is  their  letting  value? — I cannot. 

7877.  Is  it  more  than  £75  a year? — Certainly  it  is  ; 
he  has  a profit  on  them. 

7878.  Were  they  actually  in  the  hands  of  other 
tenants  when  the  Commissioners  let  them  to  a middle- 
man ? — Some  of  them  were. 

7879.  Did  they  form  part  of  the  large  holding  which 
was  broken  up  1—  Exactly. 

7880.  Then  the  Commissioners  let  to  a middle-man, 
there  being  occupying  tenants  in  possession  ? — They 
did  not  consult  me  on  that  point,  or  I should  not  have 
recommended  it. 

7881.  Do  you  know  whom  they  did  consult,  or 
whether  they  consulted  anybody  ? — I do  not  think  they 
consulted  anybody — they  let  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. 

7882.  Holding  No.  11  comprises  the  houses  Nos. 
1 to  7,  Bloomfield,  and  was  let,  in  1866,  to  Mr. 
Mordant;  how  much  does  he  pay? — £120  a year. 

7883.  Were  the  seven  houses  that  are  now  on  that 
plot  built  when  Mr.  Mordant  took  it  ? — Yes. 

7884.  Then  he  actually  got  it  at  £4  under  the 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

7885.  The  holding  has  a frontage  of  200  feet  9 inches 
on  the  Circular-road.  What  is  the  letting  value  of  that 


frontage,  with  an  average  depth  of  206  feet? — I can- 
not exactly  say ; I think  from  3s.  Gel.  to  4s.  a foot ; but 
he  took  the  lot  as  houses. 

7886.  Would  not  4s.  a foot  be  a very  moderate  esti- 
mate, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a depth  of 
over  200  feet,  with  a stable-lane  at  the  back? — Builders 
do  not  care  for  the  depth,  for  it  increases  their  wall- 
building. 

7887.  Taking  it  only  at  4s.,  the  value  of  the  ground 
would  be  £40  a yeai-,  so  that  Mr.  Mordant  was  given 
the  seven  houses  in  Bloomfield,  in  1866,  for  £80  a 
year ; how  much  were  they  worth  ? — They  were  worth 
more  than  that  certainly. 

7888.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  occupying  ten- 
ants also  ? — They  were  all  in  the  hands  of  occupying 
tenants. 

7889.  Were  you  consulted  about  that  letting  ? No. 

7890.  Did  the  Secretaries  conduct  that  letting 
also? — That  was  a letting  by  tender.  Several  pro- 
posals were  sent  in,  and  all  submitted  to  J udge  Long- 
field  and  one  or  two  other  Commissioners,  who  met 
for  the  purpose.  Tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioner's  at  their  office. 

7891.  And  then  a letting  was  made  for  thirty-one 
years? — Yes  ; at  the  best  rent  that  was  offered. 

7892.  Holding  No.  12  consists  of  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  and  4, 
Bloomfield-avenue,  and  was  let  in  1866,  to  James 
Atkinson,  by  lease,  for  thirty-one  years ; were  those 
four  houses  built  at  the  time  of  the  letting? — They 
were. 

7S93.  What  is  his  rent? — £72  a year ; those  houses 
are  valued  at  £18  a-piece,  and  are  let  at  the  tenement 
valuation. 

7894.  Were  they  new  houses  at  the  time  they  were 
so  let  ? — No. 

7895.  Holding  No.  13  contains  406  feet  frontage,  of 
building  ground,  in  Bloomfield-avenue,  adjoining  No. 
12,  and  is  returned  on  the  map  as  “ Building  ground, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  ” ? — That  ground  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  plots,  and  let  for  building.  Atkinson, 
the  tenant  of  No.  12,  got  one  of  them,  having  a 
frontage  of  102  feet,  at  £15  6s.  a year,  on  a building 
lease  for  150  years,  and  he  covenanted  to  spend£500 ; 
Patrick  Boy lan  got  another,  with  102  feet  frontage,  at 
the  same  rent,  and  with  a like  covenant  to  spend  £500 ; 
the  two  other  plots,  containing  202  feet  frontage,  were 
let  to  Edwai-d  Hodgins,  at  £29  11s.  a year,  and  he 
covenanted  to  spend  £900. 

7896.  What  are  the  dates  of  these  lettings?— 
Atkinson’s,  Febniary  25th,  1867 ; Boylan’s,  June  6th, 
1867  ; and  Hodgins’s,  July  1st,  1867. 

7897.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  those  lots  on 
Bloomfield-avenue,  with  a depth  of  188  feet,  let  at  3s. 
a foot,  do  not  you  think  that  4s.  a foot,  with  a depth 
of  206  feet,  is  below  the  letting  value  of  building 
ground  on  the  Circular-road  1 — I suppose  it  is. 

7898.  Holding  No.  15  is  a very  large  plot,  stated 
to  have  been  let,  in  perpetuity,  to  John  Ross ; what 
rent  does  he  pay  ? — His  is  a merely  nominal  rent — 
£8  2s.  2d.  a year.  That  letting  was  made  before  the 
Commissioners  obtained  the  property. 

7899.  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes  appears  to  hold  No.  16, 
which  is  an  immence  plot  ? — He  has  the  old  Portobello 
Gardens. 

7900.  The  site  of  the  old  Portobello  Gardens  com- 
prises 3 acres  3 roods  14  perches,  and  is  covered  with 
buildings  known  as  Kingsland  Park ; what  rent  does 
he  pay  for  that? — £150  a year. 

7901.  Was  that  property  let  for  £150  on  the  22nd 
February,  1866  ? — Yes ; I had  a good  deal  to  say  to 
the  letting  of  that ; we  advertised  it  for  a very  long 
time,  and  I saw  several  parties  about  it;  not  one  of 
them  would  go  up  to  the  £150.  Mr.  Stokes  heard 
that  was  the  sum  nominally  asked  for  it,  and  he  went 
to  the  Commissioners  and  offered  that  rent,  which  they 
accepted.  I had  called  on  Mr.  Samuel  Bolton,  a very 
extensive  builder,  at  Portobello-bridge,  and  asked  lnm 
to  make  an  offer  for  it ; I said  it  was  to  bring  £150  a 
year,  and  he  laughed  at  the  idea. 
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7902.  The  ground  has  since  been  covered  with  build- 
ings ? — It  has. 

7903.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  who  built 
the  houses  hold  from  Mr.  Stokes,  as  under-tenants  ? — 
Almost  all.  He  built  a few  at  first  himself  to  start 
with. 

7904.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  rental  that  Mr. 
Stokes  is  receiving  out  of  that  property? — I have  not 
the  remotest  idea.  He  is  not  a gentleman  who  would 
give  much  information  on  the  subject. 

7905.  His  holding,  taking  it  as  having  2,088  feet  of 
frontage,  worth  3s.  per  foot,  which  would  amount  to 
.£313  4s.,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  331  feet  of  frontage 
on  the  Circular-road  which,  at  4s. , would  come  to  £6  6 4s. , 
would  appear  to  be  worth  £379  8s.  a year,  instead  of 
£150,  which  is  the  rent  you  are  receiving.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  letting  value  of  it  as  building  ground, 
even  supposing  there  was  not  a building  at  all  on  it  ? 
— I do  not  think  you  would  get  3s.  a foot  for  that 
ground,  and  your  calculation  of  frontage,  I think,  is 
excessive. 

7906.  Has  not  Kingsland-parade  been  made  a front- 
age?—Perhaps  it  has  since. 

7907.  Have  they  not  made  further  frontages  to 
Upper  Cross-road?— They  have,  but  the  houses  there 
are  all  of  a poor  class. 

7908.  Not  as  good  as  those  in  Bloomfield-avenue  1— 
No. 

7909.  Is  not  Kingsland-park  a better  site  than 
Bloomfield-avenue?—!  do  not  know.  The  one  had 
been  built  upon,  which  was  an  encouragement ; the 
other  was  a complete  waste.  In  Kingsland-parade  the 
houses  are  valued  at  £15  on  the  average.  In’  Bloom- 
fielcl-avenue  the  valuations  of  the  houses  range  from 
£18  to  £29. 

7910.  Holding  No.  14  is  a considerable  plot  of 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
is  stated  to  be  held  by  the  representatives  of  General 
Freeman,  deputed  barrack -master  of  Ireland,  by  grant 
in  perpetuity,  dated  6th  July,  1810.  Is  there  any  rent 
received  from  that? — There  has  been  none  received  in 
my  time. 

7911 . How  is  that  arranged  ? — I do  not  know.  It 
is  part  of  the  Portobello  Barracks. 

7912.  Were  you  consulted  about  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Stokes’s  offer? — No;  he  was  accepted  before  I 
knew  anything  about  it.  He  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners. 

7913.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — Is  not  ninety-nine 
years  your  usual  building  lease? — No;  150  years  is 
the  usual  term. 

7914.  Is  that  the  usual  building  lease  in  Dublin? — 
The  terms  vary  greatly.  Some  persons  give  leases  for 
500  years,  others  leases  for  ever ; 150  years  is  the  usual 
term  on  the  Herbert  estate,  which  is  the  largest  estate 
in  Dublin. 

7915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Your  accounts 
show  deductions  for  poor  rate  and  water  rate  of  over 
£50  a year.  All  the  lettings  appear  to  be  lettings  of 
house  property,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
under-tenants.  How  is  the  poor  rate  calculated  ? — 
If  the  rental  is  below  the  valuation,  it  is  calculated  on 
the  rent — if  above  the  valuation,  it  is  calculated  on  the 
valuation. 

7916.  Are  you  not  aware  that  where  your  tenants 
liaveunder-tenants,theyareonly  entitled  to  deduct  from 
you,  a sum  bearing  to  the  amount  deducted  from 
them,  the  same  proportion,  that  the  rent  the}'  pay  to 
you,  bears  to  the  rents  they  receive  from  their  tenants  ? 
— Certainly. 

7917.  Have  you  allowed  deductions  upon  that  prin- 
ciple ? — In  every  case  where  it  could  be  done. 

7918.  The  deduction  of  £50  a year  is  Is.  in  the 
pound? — Very  nearly. 

7919.  It  should  not  be  Is.  in  the  pound  upon  build- 
uig  ground  property  and  house  property,  such  as  this 
1S"m  no*  y°n  see  yo«  have  allowed  Is.  in  the  pound  ? 
—The  deductions  are  all  correct,  I can  assure  you. 

. 7920.  How  much  do  you  allow  Mr.  Stokes  for  poor 


rate  ? — Mr  Stokes  deducts  the  poor  rate  on  the  rent  23.  >879 

he  pays.  —7-7 

7921.  Is  not  that  perfectly  wrong  ? — Yes;  andlhad  H*  Maffett" 
a fight  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  would  not  give 

me  any  information  as  to  his  profit  rent. 

7922.  Did  you  then  allow  him  to  deduct  the  rates 
on  his  full  rent  ? — By  direction  of  the  Secretaries,  I did 

7923.  Which  of  them  gave  you  that  direction? I 

think  Mr.  Gernon. 

7924.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  directed  you  to 
allow  the  tenant  what  he  had  no  possible  right  to?— I 
am  aware  of  the  law. 

7925.  Would  not  the  difference  be  that  you  ought 
only  to  have  allowed  him  about  one- third  of  what  you 
did  ? — It  would  make  a difference  certainly. 

7926.  Have  you  in  all  the  cases  allowed  poor  rate 
to  be  deducted  in  the  same  way  ? — Whenever  I can 
arrange  the  allowance  on  the  system  you  mention,  I 
do  so. 

7927.  Cannot  you  do  it  in  every  case?— The  tenants 
will  not  always  give  the  information  necessary  to  en- 
able me  to  do  so. 

7 928.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  tenant  has  no  right 
to  deduct  anything,  except  on  proving  to  the  landlord 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  deduction  he  claims  ? — Yes  ; 
but  Mr.  Stokes,  for  instance,  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners about  it. 

7929.  Your  answer  is  a complete  one — that  you 
were  directed  to  take  a great  deal  less  than  you  are 

entitled  to.  But  I want  to  know  why  that  was  done  ? 

I pointed  out,  to  the  Secretaries,  the  law  on  the  subject. 

7930.  How  has  the  allowance  for  water  rate  been 
calculated  ? — Whenever  the  rent  exceeds  the  valuation, 
the  full  amount  of  the  public  water  rate  is  allowed  to 
the  tenant. 

/ 931.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  Commissioners 
that  it  would  be  well,  when  making  their  lettings,  to 
have  something  in  the  way  of  a provisional  valuation  ? 

—I  cannot  say  that  I did.  They  employed  Mr.  Loucli, 
who  drew  out  the  plans  for  building  on  the  Portobello 
Gardens. 

7932.  I presume  that  those  holdings,  the  leases  of 
which  will  shortly  expire,  are  much  more  valuable  now 
than  they  were  in  1866,  owing  to  the  building  that 
has  taken  place  since?— Yes,  the  neighbourhood  has 
improved  very  much.  I should  mention  that  when 
Captain  Halahan’s  lease  expired,  the  buildings,  which 
had  been  greatly  neglected,  were  all  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated state.  The  whole  of  Captain  Halahan’s  holdings 
were  gone  over  by  J udge  Longfield. 

VO  33.  Do  you  deliver  your  accounts  half-yearly  or 
yearly?— Half-yearly;  up  to  30th  June  and  31st  Decem- 
ber, and  I furnish  each  aceount  before  the  succeeding 
half-yearly  date. 

7934.  And  you  account  for  the  rent  up  to  the  pre- 
ceding gale  day  ? — Just  so. 

7935.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — Are  you  paid  by 
salary  or  poundage  ?— By  fees.  I get  five  per  cent. 

7936.  You  have  large  experience  as  a land  agent? 

— Yes  ; large  experience. 

7937.  In  the  case  of  other  properties,  have  you  more 
control  over  the  lettings  than  you  have  in  this  ? — Con- 
siderably more.  I have  the  sole  management  of  them. 

In  this,  I have  not. 

7938.  In  this  yon  are  practically  confined  to  col- 
lecting the  rents  ? — Yes ; and  giving  such  information 
as  I am  asked  for.  I act  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Commissioners,  conveyed  through  their  Secretaries. 

7939.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  not 
responsible  for  the  lettings  ? — No  ; I am  not.  I never 
would  make  those  lettings  in  that  wholesale  way  if  it 
were  my  property,  or  if  I had  the  sole  management 
of  it. 

7940.  You  do  not  consider  that  it  was  the  best  way 
to  get  the  full  value  ? — I do  not  think  so,  but'-it  saved 
me  a great  amount  of  trouble. 

7941.  And  the  Commissioners  also !— And  the  Com- 
missioners also.  The  Commissioners  had  no  power  to 

2 M 
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interfere  with  the  sub-tenants,  and  bad  characters  in- 
vaded some  of  the  houses. 

7942.  That  invasion  depreciated  the  property  for  a 
considerable  time? — Yery  considerably  ; I foresaw 
that  the  cottages  on  the  Canal  would  be  occupied  in 
that  way. 

7943‘.  These  persons  have  been  got  rid  of  now  ?- — 
The)'  have. 

7944.  Can  you  say  what  the  difference  of  the  rental 
would  have  been  if  the  lettings  had  been  made  under 
your  advice? — I could  not  tell  you. 

7945.  Would  there  not  have  been  an  increase? — 
There  would  have  been  an  increase  certainly. 

7946.  Would  it  be  an  increase  of  one-third  ? — I 
could  not  say.  Of  course  parties  took  these  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a certain  profit  out  of  them. 
That  profit  would  have  fallen,  perhaps  not  to  such  a 
great  extent,  to  the  Commissioners,  as,  of  course,  the 
people  who  have  the  houses  may  be  able  to  manage  them 
more  cheaply,  and  have  the  repairs  done  more  econo- 
mically, than  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
got  rid  of  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  every  thing  of  that  Sort. 

7947.  They  lost  a considerable  amount  of  rent? — 
They  lost  something  of  course;  but  people  would  not 
have  taken  the  property  unless  they  got  a profit ; I 
think,  however,  that  these  lettings  could  not  have 
been  made  better  on  the  system  on  which  they  were 
made. 

7948.  But  you  do  not  think  that  is  the  correct  system? 
— I do  not. 

7949.  Contrast  two  instances  : Holding  No.  13,  in 
Bloomfield-avenue,  was  divided  into  four  lots,  each 
with  about  100  feet  frontage,  whereas  holding  No.  16, 
which,  contained  a vast  quantity  more,  was  all  let  in 
one  lot.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent,  without  putting  the  Commissioners  into 
privity  with  small  holdings,  to  have  divided  No.  16 
into  much  smaller  lots  ? — 1 think  it  would. 

7950.  Was  there  any  covenant  in  Mi-.  Stokes’  lease 
to  spend  money  ? — I am  not  sure ; but  I think  there 
was  a covenant  to  Spend  £2,000. 

7951.  Did  not  they  let  holding  No.  13  in  four  lots, 
each  having  100  feet  frontage,  and  obtain  covenants  to 
spend  upon  thatground  £1,900,  while  Mr.  Stokes  got 
a piece  six  times  as  large  and  only  covenanted  to  spend 
£2,000  1—  Certainly. 


7952.  Did  they  consult  you  about  these'  figitfes’?— 
They  did  not.  Mr.  Stokes’  proposal  was'  accepted 
before  I knew  anything  of  it.  I had  named  £150 
as  a nominal  pi-ice,  under  which  the  ' plots  should  not 
be  let,  and  it  certainly  was 'a  long  time  in  the  market 

7953.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — How  long? — I cannot 
say  exactly. 

7954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon:  — Was  it  ever 
Offered  in  small  lots  ? — It  never  was  ; it  was  ad- 
vertised in  one  lot  all  through. 

7955.  Mr.  O’Shauchnessy. — Was  that  against  you-,- 
advice  ? — I do  not  recollect.  Indeed  I never  met  the 
Commissioners. 

7956.  Do  you  approve  of  letting  in  a large  lot?— I 
decidedly  think  such  property  would  let  better  in  small 
lots. 

7957.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  you  manage  any 
other  property  for  the  Commissioners  ?— I receive  the 
rents  of  Carey’s  charity  estate  in  the  King’s  County. 

7958.  Is  that  also  an  educational  endowment?— I 
am  not  aware. 

7959.  Is  that  property  managed  on  the  same  system  ? 
— There  have  been  no  new  lettings  made  there.  The 
lands  were  all  let  before  we  had  anything  to  say  to  it. 

7960.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  pay  the 
rent  of  the  school-house  in  Eccles-street  ? — Yes. 

7961.  Who  looks  after  the  state  of  repair  in  which 
it  is  kept  ? — I do  not  know. 

7962.  You  have  nothing  to  do,  with  reference  to 
the  house,  except  to  pay  the  rent  ? — That  is  so. 

7963.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — In  whose  names  were 
the  leases  of  this  property  made? — The  estate  was 
mortgaged  to  the  Maunsells,  nephews  of  Mr.  John 
Maunsell,  solicitor,  and  these  mortgagees  executed  the 
leases,  as  lessors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  joined  in  signing. 

7964.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  had 
any  communication  with  the  trustees  who  actually 
manage  the  charity  itself  ? — None  whatever-. 

7965.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — It  appears  that  the 
ground  rent,  reserved  by  the  Commissioners,  is  so  low 
that  a great  part  of  this  letting  to  Mr.  Stokes  can 
actually  pay  a second  ground  rent  before  we  come  to  the 
rent  paid  by  the  actual  tenants.  Is  not  that  so  ? — It  is. 

[Mr.  Maffett  subsequently  addressed  to  tlieSeeretary 
an  explanatory  letter,  which  will  be  found  at  Appendix 
No.  14]. 


Kev.  William 
6.  Carroll,  m.A. 


Bev.  William  George 

7966.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  with 
reference  to  St.  Bride’s  schools?— I am  the  incumbent 
of  the  palish,  and  patron  of  the  schools. 

7967.  Where  does  the  income  that  supports  the 
schools  come  from  ? — Partly  from  bequests,  and  partly 
from  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

7968.  What  is  the  present  endowment?— House  pro- 
perty, producing  £54  a year,  and  the  interest  on 
£3,000,  Grand  Canal  debentures. 

7969.  What  do  they  produce?  — Last  year  they 
produced  only  £67  10s. 

7970.  Is  there  any  other  endowment? — We  have 
a charge  of£12  8s.,  per  annum,  against  our  own  parish. 
In  1781  the  churchwardens  and  parishioners  of  St. 
Bride’s,  purchased  the  ground  rent  of  a house  in 
Grafton-street,  ancT,  to  make  up  the  purchase-money, 
they  had  to  borrow  £250  from  the  school  bequests, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  they  pay  ns  £12  8s.  a year. 
It  is  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Reilly. 

7971.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  any  further  endow- 
ment?— Yes;  there  is  also  Lord  Redesdale’s  bequest, 
which  yielded  £8  4s.  Id  last  year. 

7972.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  did  that  arise? 
— Lord  Redesdale,  while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  here, 
set  apart  certain  fees,  which  he  was  entitled -to,  but 
never  took.  In  1S06  he  made  a division  of  them  between 
the  schools  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Bride’s  parishes. 


Carroll,  m.a.,  examined. 

7973.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — We 
i-eceive  £4  per  annum  interest  on  Government  Stock. 

7974.  LordR.  Churchill. — From  what  source  was 
the  Government  Stock  derived  ? — From  the  balance  of 
old  bequests,  which  were  invested  from  time  to  time, 
then  sold  out,  and  then  invested  again.  We  have  now 
£550  stock,  belonging  to  the  general  estate  of  the 
parish,  but  how  much  exactly  of  that  belongs  to  the 
schools,  we  do  not  know.  W e went  on  the  old  lines  that 
we  found  in  the  parochial  books.  We  sold  out  some 
Government  Stock  since  the  last  commission,  for 
scliool  purposes,  and  then  we  reduced  the  proportion 
of  dividend  payable  to  the  schools.  At  other  times 
we  had  to  sell  out  stock  for  the  parish  account,  and 
then  we  made  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  dividend 
going  to  the  parish  account.  . 

7975.  Chairman. — Who  are  the  trustees? — Some 
of  the  investments  are  in  the  names  of  “ The  Minister 
and  Churchwardens,”  and  others  in  those  of  “The 
Ministers  and  Churchwardens.” 

7976.  Dr.  Hart. — When  you  cease  to  be  incumbent 
of  the  parish,  in  whom  will  the  property  be  vested  ? — 
In  my  successor. 

7977.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  a successor 
to  you,  in  the  parish? — No. 

7978.  Then  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  will  be  no 
successor  ? — So  it  is  understood,  unless  the  Church 
Body  can  support  the  minister.  The  idea  is  to  divide 
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the  parish  between  the  two  or  three  conterminous 
parishes. 

7979.  And  therefore  there  will  be  nobody  to  repre- 
sent you  ?—  Certainly  not,  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride’s. 

7980.  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  securing 
the  funds  of  the  school  ? — That  would  not  be  mentioned 
to  me.  I have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  It  depends  upon 
the  Church  Body  and  the  Diocesan  Council. 

7981.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools? — I only  mean  as  to'the  persons 
who  would  hold  the  property. 

7982.  The  property  of  the  schools  must  be  secured 
in  some  way  or  other.  It  must  not  be,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  your  incumbency,  lost  altogether  ? — Certainly. 

7983.  It  is  time  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made? — The  making  of  such  an  arrangement  rests 
with  the  Diocesan  Council  or  Church  Body. 

7984.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  is  the  Church 
Body  concerned? — Because  they  are  the  ultimate 
trustees. 


7985.  Dr.  Hart. — Not  for  the  schools? — For  the 
general  Ministry  of  the  parish. 

7986.  Chairman. — Are  the  churchwardens  changed 
every  year  ? — Indeed  they  are  not ; sometimes  we  have 
the  same  for  years,  but  they  are  elected  every  year. 
There  is  nothing  you  desire,  which  I -will  not  be  most 
wiling  to  do,  but  I have  not  heard  a word  about  this 
before. 

7987.  Dr.  Hart. — It  is  no  part  of. the  business  of: 
the  Diocesan  Council  or  Church  Body  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a private  school  vested  in  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  as  individuals,  and  when  they  cease  to 
exist  there  must  be  some  arrangements,  I suppose, 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  ?— Parish  schools,  I think,  are  vested  in 
Ministers,  Ac.,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  corporations, 
with  succession.  Whatever  power  disturbs  the  succes- 
sion can  supply  its  place.  I suppose  if  such  a proposal 
is  ever  carried  out  I shall  get  instructions  as  to  what 
to  do,  and  whatever  I am  asked  to  do  I will  do.  The 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
could  allocate  the  property  to  the  incoming  trustee. 

7988.  So  far  as  the  Diocesan  Council  is  concerned, 
theiv  object,  I think,  would  be  to  secure  as  much  as 
they  could  for  the  sake  of  the  Church? — There  is 
nothing  belonging  to  the  Church.  We  have  in  our 
parish  two  institutions — one  the  widows’  almshouse, 
and  the  other  the  schools,  and  we  have,  in  round 
numbers,  £150  a year  of  an  endowment  for  each. 

1 989.  Chairman — Is  the  school  fund  kept  separate 
from  the  alms  house  fund  ? — It  is  kept  separate  by  me. 
The  treasurer  or  accountant  of  the  parish  keeps  each 
in  a separate  book. 


7990.  Are  you  bound  in  any  way,  by  the  terms  of 
the  legacies,  to  apply  this  money  wholly  for  educational 
purposes,  or  could  you  apply  it  for  parochial  purposes  ? 
—It  can  be  applied  only  for  educational  purposes,  but 
we  have  done  such  a thing  as  this  : since  the  children, 
were  accommodated  in  the  church,  we  have  charged 
£50  out  of  the  school  funds  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
church.  The  children  get  better  accommodation  by 
reason  of  the  expenditure. 

1 991.  Lord.  R.  CIhurchill.— If  you  had  not  con- 
tributed that  money  could  the  children  have  been  pye- 
veuted  from  attending  the  church  ? — -No ; we  would 
not  have  prevented  them, 

7992.  Under  what  power  did  you  subscribe  £50  to 
the  fund  for  restoring  the  church  ?— We  all  thought 
we  were  entitled,  as  trustees  of  the  funds,  to  do  so. 

is  a resolution  on  the  books  on  the  subject. 

7993.  You  did  not  take  any  legal  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  had.  the  power  to  do  so  ? — No. 

<994,  Read  the  resolution  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
lsti  I860 — Resolved — That  the  second  in.stal- 
not  £50,  due  by  the  Incumbent  for  the  advance  above 
c..tio,1ed,  be  not  accepted,  and  that  the  said  £50  be 
tiim  » t0  r e ‘hnds  of  the  parochial  institutions,  as  a dona- 
tcmauis  the  expenses  of  the  church  improvement,  in 
■ili  se<l}lcnce  °f  the  increased  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
at***  t.°  the  widows  and  school  children,  and  also  in  con- 
c ation  of  the  contribution  handed  in  by  the  incumbent.” 

1 95.  That  refers  to  a previous  minute? — Yes; 


when  we  were  restoring  the  church,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  we  were 
obliged,  before  the  work  was  sanctioned,  to  lodge  £100, 
and  the  governors  of  the  parish  school  lent  me  £1 00  out 
of  the  funds  they  had  in  their  names  invested  in  stock, 
on  condition  that  I was  to  pay  it  back  by  two  instal- 
ments. I repaid  the  first  £50  at  the  time  specified,  and 
the  resolution  I have  read  was  passed  by  the  vestry  in 
reference  to  the  second  £50.  I was  one  of  those  who 
passed  the  resolution. 

7996.  When  the  original  loan  was  made  you  did 
not  contemplate  giving  a subscription  from  the  funds 
of  the  schools  to  the  repairs  of  the  church? — I do  not 
think  we  did.  I dare  say  when  money  ran  scarce,  and 
more  work  was  done,  we  then  thought  of  it. 

7997.  Was  the  money  that  was  so  lent  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  charity,  or  part  of  the  income  ? — Part  of 
the  . capital.  It  was  sold  out  of  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

7998.  So  that  you  alienated  £50  of  the  capital  funds 
of  the  schools  ? — Certainly. 

.7999.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  had  no 
power  to  alienate  that  sum  ? — Never. 

.8000.  Chairman, — You  spoke  of  afund  for  widows. 
Is  that  entirely  distinct  from  the  school  funds? — We 
keep  our  accounts  entirely  separate,  but  it  is  not 
separated  in  the  bank,  where  all  the  moneys  are  entered 
in  one  account  under  the  name  of  “ The  Minister  and 
Churchwardens.”  In  our  own  books  we  allocate  the 
amount  to  each  object. 

8001.  How  did  you  obtain  the  funds  you  so  allo- 
cate?— They  were  bequests  left  at  various  times. 

8002.  Dr.  Hart. — Were  there  any  allocations  in 
the  original  bequests  ?— Always. 

8**03.  Lord  R,  Churchill. — At  what  date  did  you 
undertake  the  management  of  the  charity  ? — In  1859. 

8004.  What  was  the  amount,  belonging  to  the 
schools*  invested  in  Government  Stock,  in  1859?— I 
could  not  say,  because  the  amounts  were  not  kept 
separate  in  the  bank. 

8005.  In  1855  an  estimate  was  stated  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Dean  of  Kildare,  a former'  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  when  it  was  found  that  £971  belonged  to 
the  school? — He  said  about  that — but  that  they  had 
no  means  of  knowing. 

8006.  When  you  became  incumbent  of  the  parish 
what  was  the  total  stock?— It  then  stood  at  £1,572 
4s.  id. 

S007.  What  portion  of  that  did  you  treat  as 
belonging  to  the  schools?— We  went  on  the  lines  that 
were  in  the  books.  We  divided  the  dividends  each 
half-year,  and  gave  so  much  to  the  poor,  and  so  much 
to  the  schools. 

8008.  Dr.  Hart. — What  proportion  was  given  to 
each  ? — There  was  no  exact  proportion.  The  books 
will  show  what  division  was  made  every  year. 

8009.  It  varied  from  time  to  time  ? — It  did. 

8010.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — This  passage  occurs  in  • 
the  report  of  the  last  Commission — 

“Great  confusion  lias  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  funds 
of  the  schools,  and  the  Parochial  Alms  House  have  been 
amalgamated,  only  one  general  account  is  kept  by  the 
bank,  and  a difficulty  has  thus  been  created  of  distinguishing 

what  proportions  belong  precisely  to  each  establishment”? 

We  have  never  been  able  to  correct  that. 

8011.  Did  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  correct  it? — 
We  did  not  know  what  steps  to  take.  We  continued 
on  the  lines  that  we  found. 

8012.  What  part  of  the  £1,572  did  you  treat  as 
belonging  to  the  schools  ? — I could  not  say. 

8013.  What  sum  per  annum  did  you  give  to  the 
schools,  as  arising  from  their  share  of  the  £1,572? — I 
could  only  tell  you  that  by  referring  to  the  books.  It 
varied  from  year  to  year.  The  schools  are  at  present 
getting  £4  a year,  and  for  some  time  previously  they 
were  receiving  £7  -a  year. 

8014.  Dr.  Hart. — Which  charity  receives  the 
greater  share  of  the  dividends  now?— The  schools 
receive  £4  a year  now,  and  the  Ahns-house  only  £2  a 
year.  A portion  of  the  dividends  was  intendedfor  the, 
sick  poor,  and  they  now  get  £10  a year. 

2 M 2 


Sept.  28, 

Rev.  Will' 
G,  CaiToll, 
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Sept.  23,1879.  8015.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  they,  the  sick 

R v willi  m P00r>  in  Alms-house  1 — No  ; through  the  Parish. 

6. Carroll  m™.  There  is  one  fund  for  the  Widows’  Alms-house,  and 
another  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  parish. 

. 8016.  What  amount  of  stock  have  you  at  present! 
— £550  5s.  10 d.  The  entire  amount  sold  out  since  I 
became  incumbent  of  the  parish  lias  been  £1,021  18s. 

6 d. 

8017.  It  appears  from  the  Stock  accounts  which  you 
have  produced,  certified  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  that 
the  first  sale  was  on  the  7th  September,  1859.  Read 
the  minute  in  reference  to  that  transaction! — 

“August  23rd,  1859.  Resolved,  that  £250  be  sold  out 
to  improve  the  school-rooms,  and  add  an  Infant  sehool- 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  that  the  amount  of  Stock 
sold  out  to  realize  the  £250  was  £260  18s.  Gel.  The 
next  sale  appears' to  have  been  of  £191  Stock,  on  1st 
May,  1860.  The  minute  is : — 

“April  2nd,  1860.  Resolved,  that  minister  and  church- 
wardens be  authorized  to  sell  out  Stock  to  the  amount  of 
£79  5s.,  being  the  balance  due  by  schools  to  Bachelor’s 
Fund.” 

8018.  What  does  that  mean! — “ Bachelor’s  Fund” 
was  a fund  in  the  parish  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and,  in  1855,  when  the  schools  were  in  debt  to 
their  Treasurer,  the  late  Mr.  Loftus  Bryan,  the  Go- 
vernors, in  order  to  pay  him,  borrowed  £200  from 
the  poor  fund.  That  sum  was  paid  back  to  the 
minister,  for  the  poor,  by  instalments,  and  in  1860  the 
balance  then  due  was  paid  off  to  me. 

8019.  Out  of  the  capital  of  the  school  fund! — Yes. 

8020.  Then  in  fact  the  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer 
was,  to  that  extent,  paid  out  of  capital! — Yes. 

8021.  Chairman. — Is  the  Minute  Book  from  which 
you  have  been  reading,  that  of  the  Vestry  1 — No  ; it 
is  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Governors  of  the  school. 
They  consist  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and 
churchwardens’  peers,  who  are  all  persons  that  have 
served  the  office  of  churchwarden. 

8022.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Continue  the  minute 
of  April  2nd,  1860  : — 

“ And  also  a further  sum  of  £100  to  be  advanced  to  the 
present  Incumbent  for  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
parish  church,  according  to  arrangement  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners.  The  same  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Incumbent  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum." 

8023.  You  repaid  £50  of  that  £100! — Yes,  I paid 
it  on  the  1st  October,  1860,  I had  to  make  it  tip 
by  subscriptions,  and  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

8024.  Was  that  £50  replaced  in  the  funds  as 
capital  ? — No ; it  was  included  in  the  then  current  year’s 
accoimt. 

8025.  In  fact  you  treated  it  as  income! — Yes;  it 
saved  the  sale  of  another  £50. 

8026.  Was  there  any  minute  by  the  Vestry  on  that 
point  1 —There  is  no  minute  of  the  Vestry  in  reference 
to  this  £50. 

8027.  And  yet  it  was  part  of  your  capital ! — It  was. 
SO  28.  And  you  alienated  part  of  your  capital 

without  any  minute  of  the  Vestry — in  fact  you  did 
so  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Vestry! — Yes;  it 
was  not  a Vestry  affair  at  all — we  might  have  re- 
invested it,  and  then  we  should  have  sold  it  out  again. 
S029.  The  money  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer ! — Tt 

8030.  Who  was  the  Treasurer  at  that  time  1 — The 
late  Mr.  Telford. 

8031.  The  next  sale  of  Stock  appears  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  22nd  December,  1868,  when  £50  was  sold 
out ! — I do  not  think  that  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  schools. 

8032.  The  bank  accounts  also  show  that  £162 
Stock  was  sold  out  on  2nd  November,  1869 ; what  was 
that  for! — I find  this  minute  under  date  1st  January, 
1870 : — 

“ During  the  summer  vacation  the  three  schoolrooms 
were  painted  and  put  in  thorough  repair  at  the  cost  of 


£109  9s,  £100  Government  Stock  having  been  sold  out 
for  the  purpose.” 

8033.  From  what  book  have  you  read  that  entry  1 
From  the  Governors'  minute  book. 

8034.  Who  keeps  that  1 — I do. 

8035.  Does  that  body  meet  every  week  1 — For  some 
years  past  no  one  has  met  but  Mr.  Telford  and  myself. 
We  have  had  no  Governors  in  the  parish,  and  we  met 
only  once  in  every  six  months.  Mr.  Telford  died 
some  time  since. 

8036.  Who  are  the  churchwardens! — Mr.  Telford 
was  one  churchwarden,  and  Mr.  Boileau  was  the  other, 
but  he  has  been  invalided  for  a long  time. 

8037.  So  you  have  nobody  now  to  assist  you?-- 
Mr.  Doekrell,  of  George’s-street,  was  a churchwarden, 
and  he  sometimes  attended  our  vestry  meetings. 

8038.  When  Stock  was  sold  out,  by  whom  was  it 
done! — The  churchwardens  and  myself. 

8039.  Then  in  the  case  of  all  these  sales  you  had  to 
get  the  assent  of  the  two  churchwardens  1 — Certainly. 

8040.  Ought  not  there  to  be  a note  of  all  the  sales 
in  your  minute  book  1 — Certainly.  I think,  however, 
that  the  accounts  are  all  right,  but  I cannot  at  this 
moment  find  the  entry  relative  to  the  £50. 

8041.  There  is  not  only  the  £50  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  there  is  also  £62,  of  the  amount  of  £162,  which 
appeal’s  to  have  been  sold  out  on  2nd  November,  1869 ! 
— It  might  have  happened  in  this  way — that  some- 
times the  stock  was  sold  out  first,  and  then  at  a future 
meeting  we  reported  that  it  had  been  done. 

8042.  What  is  your  next  entry  relative  to  selling 
Stock! — I find  this  minute  under  date  January  2nd, 
1871 

“£150  Government  Stock  to  be  sold  out  for  repairs  of 
almshouse,  and  school  expenses.” 

8043.  The  account  shows  that  £165  Stock  was  sold 
out  on  20th  October,  1871! — That  was  the  sale  to 
realise  the  £150,  and  in  January,  1872,  the  sale  of 
that  stock  was  reported,  as  appears  by  the  minutes. 

8044.  It  appears  that  £110  Stock  was  sold  out  on 
the  14th  May,  1873! — Yes;  by  order  of  the  select 
vestry  held  on  Easter  Monday,  1873— that  Stock  was 
sold  out  for  the  purpose  of  re-roofing  the  Widows’ 
Almshouse,  and  the  schoolmaster’s  dwelling,  and  it 
produced  £100  17s.  6d. 

8045.  Chairman. — The  house  property  is  still  be- 
longing to  the  parish  1 — Yes. 

8046.  You  have  also  the  Grand  Canal  Stock  1 — 
Yes. 

8047.  Is  that  Stock  exclusively  for  the  schools!— 
£3,000  worth  of  it  belongs  to  the  Widows’  fund,  and 
£3,000  worth  to  the  schools. 

804S.  I find  that  the  schools  are  entitled  to  a house 
in  Little  Ship-street,  a house  in  Bride-street,  and  a 
house  in  Cuffe-street.  Do  you  think  you  have  power 
to  sell  these  houses,  if  you  and  the  churchwardens 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  out  more  capital  1 — I do  not 
know  whether  we  should  be  entitled  to  do  so. 

8049.  Dr.  Hart.— What  was  the  date  of  the  last 
sale  of  Stock! — 1873. 

8050.  Who  were  the  parties  to  that  sale — yourself 
and  Mr.  Telford!— Yes ; Mr.  Telford  is  not  now  alive. 
The  transfer  was  executed  by  myself  and  the  then 
churchwardens. 

8051.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Were  they  Mr. 
Boileau  and  Mr.  Doekrell  1 — V ery  likely. 

8052.  Who  are  the  churchwardens  at  present!— 

Mr.  Boileau  and  Mr.  Doekrell,  jun.,  were  elected 
churchwardens,  but  the  latter  gentleman  says  he  wi 
not  serve.  f 

8053.  The  result  of  the  transactions  is,  that  outoi 
the  £1,500  Stock  which  existed  in  1857,  you  have 
sold  about  £1,000 1 — Yes. 

8054.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  some  of  the  Stock  sold  out 
must  have  been  applied  to  the  current  expenditure 
No ; in  the  minutes  of  December  31st,  1868,  1 hnc 
this  entry : — 

“ The  treasurer’s  accounts  for  last  half  year  were  audit* 
and  found  correct,  showing  as  follows: — On  poor  accou  i 
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credit,  £52  12s.  2W.,and  on  school  account,  ditto,  £45  2s.9tf., 
sold  out  for  repairs.” 

That  I think  must  account  for  the  £50  you  were 
asking  about.  All  the  money  that  we  expended,  with 
the  exception  of  the  £50  towards  the  church  fund,  has 
been  spent  on  repairs. 

8055.  There  would  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for 
£62  in  November,  1869  ? — There  is  an  entry  on  March 
24th,  1870,  of  Government  Stock  which  produced 
£74  6s.  9 d.  having  been  sold  out  on  the  poor  account. 

8056.  Had  you  any  right  to  apply  the  sums  to  the 
sick  poor? — Certainly  we  had,  under  the  original 
bequests. 

8057.  What  income  had  your  schools,  from  house 
property,  in  1859? — £54. 

8058.  Dr.  Hart.— Is  it  the  same  every  year? — It  is. 

8059.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  you  receive  in 
that  year,  any  sum  from  the  Grand  Canal  Debentures? 
—Certainly  ; £60  15s.  The  dividend  on  that  Stock 
fluctuates,  and  has  been  a little  lower  this  half-year  ; 
at  one  time  we  received  as  much  as  £80  from  it. 

8060.  Had  you  also,  in  1860,  the  charge  against  the 
parish  of  £12  8s.  ? — Yes. 

8061.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  you  have,  for  all  your  parish  charities,  includ- 
ing the  schools,  £542  Government  Stock;  house 
property  producing  £54  a year ; £6,000  Grand  Canal 
Debentures ; Lord  Redesdale’s  bequest  producing  £8 
a year,  and  a charge  against  the  parish  of  £12  8s.  a 
year.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  other  house 
property,  belonging  to  the  almshouse. 

8062.  Whenever  there  has  been  any  want  of  money 
to  balance  the  yearly  account,  has  it  not  been  pro- 
cured by  a sale  of  portion  of  the  Government  Stock  ? 
— We  have  never  taken  one  penny  to  balance  the 
account. 

8063.  Well,  whenever  there  were  any  repairs  to  be 
executed  upon  the  buildings,  you  sold  out  capital? — 
What  else  were  we  to  have  done?  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  houses  from 
which  our  rents  are  derived,  re-roofing  or  re-building 
the  two  school-rooms,  the  master’s  house,  and  the 
Widows’  house,  have  cost  us  over  £1,200.  To  meet 
that  expenditure  we  took  about  £900  out  of  our  capital, 
and  we  paid  the  remainder  out  of  our  income.  We 
sustained  a loss  of  about  £100  a year  from  the  fall  of 
the  interest  upon  our  Grand  Canal  Stock.  It  used  to 
produce  £240  a year,  and  now  we  only  get  £160,  and 
often  less. 

8064.  When  you  were  appointed  to  the  parish,  you 
found  a boarding  school  in  existence ?— Yes;  and 
there  were  only  two  boys  in  it. 

8065.  How  many  are  there  now? — We  have  no 
boys’  school  at  all  now ; we  had  to  close  it  for  lack  of 
boys  ; I could  get  no  boys  to  attend  it. 

8066.  How  many  were  there  when  you  took  the 
management  of  it? — There  were,  I think,  in  all  twenty- 
five  boys.  The  boarding  and  day  schools  had  been 
amalgamated  before  I became  the  incumbent. 

8067.  When  did  the  numbers  begin  to  drop  off? — I 
could  not  say  exactly,  from  recollection. 

8068.  Where  do  the  boys  go  now? — We  have  a 
mixed  school  under  the  National  Board,  and  about 
fifteen  boys  attend  it. 

8069.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  boys  ? — They  are 
between  eleven  and  fourteen. 

8070.  In  1869,  there  was  a large  sum  spent  on 
repairs  ?— That  was  for  repairs  to  the  master’s  house  in 
Great  Ship-street,  and  for  roofing  the  Widows’  Alms- 
house, and  for  general  cleaning  and  repairing. 

8071.  At  what  date  did  you  finally  close  the  board- 
ing school  ? — The  boarding  school  was  closed  in  1861, 
but  we  kept  up  the  master’s  house,  because  the  master 
of  our  daily  school  lived  there ; and  a few  years  ago 
we  also  closed  the  boys’  day  school,  or  at  least  the 
National  Board  closed  it,  that  is  to  say,  they  withdrew 
the  salary  from  the  master. 

80(2.  Chairman.— Where  was  the  boarding  school 
situated  ? — In  Great  Ship-street. 


8073.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Where  was  the  day  Sept.  23, 1879. 
school  ? — In  Bride-street.  I should  remind  you  that  ~~ 
only  the  boys’  department  has  been  shut  up.  There 

are  an  infants’  school  and  a girls’  school  retained.  " ’ 

8074.  Then  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  boys,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Bride  is  concerned,  the  endow- 
ment is  not  now  in  operation  ? — It  is  in  operation  so  far 
as  the  fifteen  boys  who  are  attending  the  mixed  school, 
and  the  boys  in  the  infants’  school  are  concei-ned. 

8075.  The  mixed  school  is  under  the  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

8076.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  in  1857,  1 find  this  passage  : — 

‘ 1 The  great  bulk  of  the  endowments,  however,  having 
come  into  existence  prior  to  the  year  1828  (when  the  daily 
schools  were  first  commenced),  they  were,  of  course,  intended 
by  their  donors  for  the  support  of  the  boarding  school  only, 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  the  last- mentioned  establishment 
has  been  the  sufferer  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  funds ; nor  is  the  grievance  merely  theoretical,  for  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  boys  boarded  has  been  succes- 
sively reduced  from  twenty-four  (the  original  number) 
down  to  nine,  at  which  it  stands  at  present,  and  this  result 
is  admittedly  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds. 

Indeed  I have  learned  ihat  it  has  long  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  abolish  the  boarding  school  altogether,  and  devote 
the  entire  funds  to  the  support  of  the  daily  schools — an 
operation  which,  however  abstractedly  beneficial,  could 
scarcely  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.” 

Was  that  suggestion  ever  attended  to  ?— It  was  not ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  the  words  of  every 
bequest  given  to  the  schools,  and  in  not  one  of  them 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  boarding  schools.  The 
bequests  were  given  to  “ The  Charity  School  ” or  to 
“ The  Parish  School.” 

8077.  Dr.  Curtis. — In  any  of  those  bequests  was 
there  any  permission  given  to  spend  the  capital  ? — I do 
not  think  that  there  is,  in  any  one  case,  a limitation 
confining  11  s to  spending  the  interest. 

8078.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  1857  I find  this 
passageas  to  the  boarding  school  of  St.  Bride’s  parish : — 

“It  became  a boarding  school,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  education,  and  ap- 
prenticing to  trades  of  twenty  boys  (children  of  deceased 
parishioners)”? — 

That  is  a historical  mistake. 

8079.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — As  far  as  the  endow- 
ment for  the  education  of  boys  is  concerned,  the  only 
thing  that  represents  it  is  fifteen  boys  educated  by  a 
mistress  in  St.  Brides’s  school  1 — That  is  all  we  are 
doing  with  it  for  grown  boys. 

8080.  What  are  you  doing  for  girls?— The  girls  have 
the  advantage  of  it ; the  total  number  of  children  at- 
tending the  school  is  forty-nine  in  the  girls’  or  mixed 
school,  and  125  in  the  infants’  school,  making  a total  of 
174;  the  forty-nine  in  the  girls’  school  include  fifteen  boy  s- 

8081.  So  that  the  endowment,  which  was  originally 
meant  to  be  an  endowment  for  educating  comparatively 
grown-up  boys  and  girls,  is  now  practically  an  endow- 
ment for  the  education  of  infants  and  girls? — Princi- 
pally i I do  not  think  that  any  will,  leaving  money 
to  the  schools,  said  that  gtils  and  infants  were  not  to 
have  any  benefit  from  it. 

8082.  Two-thirds  of  the  capital  sum  of  the  endow- 
ment has  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

— Yes ; but  not  on  the  maintenance  of  the  schools ; it 
was  on  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  house 
property  belonging  to  the  schools. 

8083.  What  sum  of  money  do  you  spend  on  the 
Almshouse  every  year? — About  £150  a year. 

8084.  When  did  you  get  the  Grand  Canal  Stock 
which  you  have  mentioned? — In  1818.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pleasants,  the  philanthropist,  bequeathed  to  our  prede- 
cessors Grand  Canal  Stock  to  the  extent  of  £6,000. 

8085.  What  are  the  terms  in  which  he  made  that 
bequest  ? — He  first  desires  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
St.  Bride’s  Church-yard,  and  proceeds — 

“ And  further,  St.  Bridget’s  Parish  is.  I believe,  the 
only  Dublin  011c  that  Mr.  Daunt  and  his  family  ever  resi- 
ded in,  and  I passed  many  years  in  it  myself.  I therefore 
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Sept.  23,  1879.  bequeath  to  the  parish  school  of  St.  Bridget,  £3,000 
■ sterling  ; and  to  the  Widows’  Almshouse  of  said  parish, 
Rev.  William  tjlc  ]jkc  sum  0f  £3,000  sterling,  both  making,  for  surety 
G.  Carroll,  it. a.  sak6)  £6>00o.”  *”  / 

And  by  a further  passage  in  his  will  he  directed  that 
all  his  legacies  for  charitable  purposes  should  be  dis- 
charged in  Grand  Canal  Debentures. 

8086.  What  was  St.  Bridget’s  parish  school  in  those 
days  ? — A daily  school  and  a boarding  school.  The 
■will  did  not  specify  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  the 
boarding  school,  but  it  said  to  the  parish  school. 

8087.  Is  St.  Bride’s  a populous  parish1? — At  the 
last  census  I think  the  population  was  reported  to  be 
about  9,600. 

8088.  What  is  the  congregation  attending  your 
church  ? — About  sixty,  including  children. 

8089.  For  what  number  could  you  provide  accom- 
modation ? — From  400  to  500. 

8090.  Is  that  about  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  parish  ? — The  Protestant  population  of  the  parish, 
including  children,  is  about  600,  of  whom  about  400 
are  tolerably  regular  residents. 

8091.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  not  the  parish  church  in  a 
ruinous  condition  ? — It  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  but 
it  is  not  in  what  you  would  call  a ruinous  condition ; 
there  are  a good  man}'  broken  windows,  and  the  roof 


of  what  was,  in  fact,  a national  security — the  Grand 
Canal  Debentures. 

8103.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which  this  con- 
stant decadence  may  be  stopped,  and  the  funds  and 
property  still  remaining  be  made  a continuous  and 
substantial  endowment  ? — I know  of  no  way,  except 
there  were  some  means  of  selling  the  houses,  and  invest- 
ing the  proceeds.  That  is  the  only  way  of  making  sure 
of  a fixed  income  in  future,  as  old  houses  will  con- 
stantly require  repairs. 

8104.  Dr.  Hart. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to  form 
a reserve  fund  to  meet  repairs  ? — That  might  be  done. 

8105.  Ought  you  not  to  have  reduced  the  expendi- 
ture on  repairs  ? — W e were  not  able  to  meet  the  repairs 
and  maintenance  out  of  the  reduced  income  caused  by 
the  reduction  of  the  dividend  on  the  Grand  Canal 
Stock.  We  reduced  the  maintenance  so  far  that  we 
suppressed  the  boarding  house,  which  cost  £150  or 
£180  a year,  and  in  the  alms-house  we  did  not  elect 
to  vacancies. 

8106.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  pay  for  the  ordin- 
ary repairs  out  of  the  ordinary  income? — Yes.  and  we 
paid  £400  during  the  time.  The  selling  out  of  the 
Stock  was  the  greatest  concern  and  annoyance  to  us, 

8107.  Do  children  of  different  religions  attend  your 
schools  ? — Yes. 


is  getting  bad. 

8092.  Does  it  not  admit  the  rain? — It  does;  the 
roof  wants  to  be  put  in  repair,  but  the  church  is  not 
falling  down. 

8093.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Where  do  you  think 
the  sons  of  Protestant  parents,  in  your  parish,  go  for 
their  education  ? — I do  not  know  ; but  they  do  not 
come  to  me,  and  every  day,  while  our  boys’  school  is 
closed  for  lack  of  pupils,  there  are  a number  of  boys, 
sufficient  to  make  a very  good  school,  playing  on  the 
steps. 

8094.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  those  Protestant 
boys  ? — I do  not  know' ; I think  there  are  about  250 
Protestant  children  in  the  parish. 

8095.  Chairman. — The  Rev.  John  Jines  appears 
to  have  left  house  property  to  the  schools  ? — That  is 
arclneologicallya  mistake.  Therenever  was  a Rev.  John 
Gines  in  the  parish.  The  man  was  Rev.  John  Jones, 
who  expended  money  of  his  own  upon  turning  the  old 
church  into  a schoolhouse. 

8096.  Lord  R.  Churchill The  parish  school  at 

that  time  was  a boarding  school? — No;  that  is  a mis- 
take in  the  report  of  the  last  Commission.  The  parish 
school  was  a daily  school  down  to  1795,  and  then  it 
became  a boarding  school,  with  day  boys. 

8097.  There  is  no  school  of  that  kind  now  existing 
in  St.  Bride’s  parish  ? — Certainly  not,  but  there  is  a 
parish  school.  Everybequest  made  since  1 7 95  was  made 
while  the  school  was  a boarding  school ; all  the  bequests 
made  before  that  were  while  the  parish  school  was  a 
day  school. 

8098.  Chairman.-— How  was  the  house  property 
acquired  ? — An  ancestor  of  your  lordship — Sir  Wm. 
Parsons — gave  the  house  in  Little  Ship-street  in  1628. 
The  house  in  Cuff  e-street  was  left  in  1823  by  a gentle- 
man named  Daniel. 

8099.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  any  of  the  capital, 
which  has  been  expended,  been  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  premises  ? — None  of  it,  but  we  enlarged  the 
school-room  so  much  as  to  make  it  in  effect  a new  one. 

8100.  How  much  was  spent  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  school-room  ? — £250.  We  spent  about  £1,200 
on  the  repairs  of  the  house  property,  out  of  which  the 
rents  I have  mentioned  are  deiivecl. 

8101.  Do  not  you  see  that,  if  matters  go  on  in  the 
same  way,  all  the  corpus  of  your  fund  must  in  time 
disappear  ? — Certainly. 

8102.  You  are  awai-e,  on  general  principles,  that 
when  money  is  left  for  the  maintenance  of  a school, 
particularly  if  the  sum  be  a large  one,  the  intention  is 
that  it  shall  be  invested,  and  only  the  interest  ex- 
pended ?— -I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  specification 
or  limitation  in  reference  to  anyone  of  the  bequests  to 
this  parish ; many  of  them  have  been  applied  to  the  daily 
expenditure ; the  parish  lost  £1 00  a year  by  the  failure 


8108.  Are  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  as  to 
religious  instruction,  carried  out  ? — Entirely. 

8109.  Are  there  any  Catholics  amongst  the  children 
attending? — Yes ; there  are  52  Catholics,  121  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  children,  and  1 Jewess. 

8110.  On  the  occasions  allowed  under  the  regulations 
of  the  National  Board,  you  can  give  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — I give  religious  instruction  once  a week.  The 
Protestant  children  come  into  the  vestry  to  me 

Sill.  There  were  very  grave  complaints  made  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1857  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
accounts  in  St.  Bride’s  parish  were  kept.  They  say— 

“ There  are  no  account  books  showing  how  or  when  these 
trust  funds  were  thus  expended,  though  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  were  employed  in  keeping  up  the  boarding  school., 
the  day  schools  not  having  been  established  until  after  1828. 
Moreover,  the  above  remaining  funds  and  those  since  ac- 
quired, the  total  income  arising" from  which  is  now  a sum  of 
£29  3s.  Id.  only,  have  been  mixed  up  with  those  belonging 
to  the  parochial  alms-house,  a mode  of  proceeding  which  is 
not  only  calculated  to  produce  confusion,  but  even  appears, 
as  our  Assistant  Commissioner  has  pointed  out,  to  have  led 
to  the  misapplication  of  the  school  funds.” 

Have  you  kept  those  accounts  separate?— Yes;  so  far 
as  keeping  them  in  separate  books — one  for  the  alms- 
house, and  one  for  the  schools. 

8112.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  provision 
made,  or  facility  given,  for  having  the  Catholic  children 
who  attend  your  schools  instructed  in  religion?— 
None.  No  Catholic  priest  has  ever  applied  for  it. 
They  are  quite  welcome  to  have  the  same  facilities 
that  I have  as  regards  the  Protestant  children. 

8113.  Have  you  ever  communicated  with  them  on 
the  subject?— I have  often  spoken  of  it,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  formal  communication  between  me 
and  any  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  on  the  subject. 

8114.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Why  do  the  Catholics 
attend  the  school  ? — Because  the  school  has  a very 
good  name,  and  besides,  we  have  the  only  infante’ 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  was  one  reason 
why  we  thought  we  were  justified  in  spending  the  sum 
of  £250,  in  1869,  in  enlarging  the  old  school. 

8115.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — To  whom  is  applica- 
tion made,  by  parents  or  guardians,  for  the  ad  mission  of 
children  to  your  schools  ?— -They  go  into  the  school  with 
their  parents,  and  the  mistress  puts  down  their  names. 
She  asks  each  parent,  “ In  what  religion  is  your  child 
to  be  entered?”  and  the  entry  is  made  according  to  the 
answer. 

8116.  Would  the  maintenance  of  a boarding  school 
be  of  use  in  the  parish  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  utter 
waste  of  money.  We  were  spending  on  seven  or 
eight  children  what  we  are  now  educating  the  174  for. 

8117.  Those  that  would  go  as  boarders  would  be 
a very  poor  class  ? — They  would. 

8118.  In  fact,  they  would  be  sent  as  to  an  orphan- 
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age  ? — Certainly.  We  felt  for  a long  time  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  boarding  school  was  a waste  of 
money,  and  on  the  Minute  Book  there  are  frequent 
notices  of  resolutions,  from  1854,  to  see  if  we  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  boarding  school,  and  devote  the  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  district. 

8119.  There  is  an  Institution  called  Pleasants’ 
Asylum,  which  was  endowed  under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Pleasants  ? — V es ; that  was  the  gentleman  who  left  St. 
Bride’s  the  .£6,000,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard. 

8120.  Some  of  the  children  from  St.  Bride’s  parish 
were  entitled  under  his  will  to  places  in  the  asylum  1 
— Certainly ; and  not  only  to  places,  but  to  a priority. 
The  words  in  the  will  are  : — 

“ Bride’s  parish  to  have  a preference,  Peter’s  parish  the 

8121.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MacSoiiey  was  asked  here,  in 
reference  to  that  Institution : — 

“ How  many  of  the  children  now  in  the  school  are  from 
St.  Bride’s  parish?" 

He  replied : — 

“ I do  not  think  there  is  one  from  St.  Bride’s  at  present. 
One  left  recently.  I think  all  those  in  the  institution  at 
present  are  from  St.  Peter’s  parish.” 

He  was  also  asked  : — 

“ Have  you  acted  on  the  direction  in  the  will  to  give  a 
preference  first  to  St.  Bride’s,  and  then  to  St.  Peter’s  ? ” 

His  answer  was  : — 

“ Since  I have  been  a Governor  I have  carried  it  out  liter- 
ally ; but  it  had  not  been  much  regarded  before  that,  as  there 
were  girls  in  the  institution  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.” 
How  do  you  account  for  there  being  no  girls 
from  St.  Bride’s  now  in  the  Institution  ? — Because  the 
Governors  of  Pleasants’  School  never  told  us  when 
there  was  a vacancy  ; and  for  fifty  years  they  have  had, 
to  my  knowledge,  only  one  girl  in  the  school  from  St. 
Bride’s  parish,  and  she  got  in,  not  because  she  belonged 
to  St.  Bride’s,  but  because  there  was  influence  made 
for  her  elsewhere.  The  only  connexion  she  had  with 
St  Bride’s  was  that  she  happened  to  be  baptised  there. 

8122.  What  course  do  the  Governors  take  with 

reference  to  the  children  in  St.  Bride’s  parish  ? They 

leave  us  out.  1 consider  they  have  defrauded  St.  Bride’s 
parish  of  over  £4,000  under  Mr.  Pleasants’  will. 

8123.  Have  you  taken  any  step  in  the  matter  ? — 

I did  not  know  what  step  to  take. 

8124.  If  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement 
on  the  subject,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it?— Mr.  Mac- 
Sorley’s  evidence  to  you  was  that  about  £1,200  a year 
is  spent  on  the  fourteen  children  in  the  institution, 
which  would  be  about  £80  on  each  child,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pleasants’  will,  giving  St! 
Bride’s  parish  a preference,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  one  child  each  year 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 

8125.  Dr.  Curtis. — We  may  assume  there  are 
numbers  of  your  parishioners  who  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  ?— To  be  sure  there  are. 

8126.  Are  any  of  the  Governors  connected  with  St. 
Bride’s  parish? — Not  in  any  way.  Mr.  MaeSorley 
belongs  to  St.  Peter’s,  which  is  the  parish  from  which 
all  the  children  are  admitted. 

8127.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  Mr.  MaeSorley 
ever  communicated  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
charity?— I have  never  got  notice  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  institution,  and  not  the  least  communication, 
except  in  a very  little  way,  has  passed  about  it.  I 
have  said  several  times  that  they  ought  to  give  us 
some  notice,  and  put  in  children  belonging  to  St. 
Brides,  but  it  has  never  come  to  anything. 

8128.  What  is  approximately  the  relative  popula- 
tion of  the  two  parishes,  St.  Bride’s  and  St.  Peter’s  ?— 

Bt.  Peter’s  is  an  immense  district;  ours  is  a com- 
paratively small,  and  very  poor  one.  With  reference 
to  J ohn  Jines,  of  whom  you  were  speaking,  there  was  a 
mistake  made  by  the  former  Commission.  It  was  said 
, , oavc  certain  property,  and  that  that  was  the 

loundation  of  the  Parochial  School.  First,  there  was 


no  Parochial  School  in  1706  ; and  secondly,  there 
never  was  a man  named  John  Jines,  but  there  was  a 
John  Jones,  who  kept  the  most  famous  classical 
school  that  existed  up  to  that  time  in  Ireland.  He 
is  mentioned  in  Vice-Provost  Barrett’s  History  of  the 
Early  Life  of  Swift.  The  idea  of  confounding  his 
school  with  the  parish  school  is  absurd. 

8129.  Chairman. — Was  hi3  a private  school? — 
Altogether  a private  school,  except  in  this  way — the 
building,  which  was  given  by  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Bride’s  to  Dr.  John  Jones  to 
found  a school,  was  formerly  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
of  the  Pole.  It  was  alongside  the  only  round  tower 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  was  really  celebrated,  both 
arch  Ecologically,  and  from  the  position  of  its  teacher, 
and  the  eminent  men  it  turned  out. 

8130.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you  wish 
to  call  attention  ? — There  is  one  matter  personal  to 
myself.  I am,  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride’s,  one  of  the 
Governors  of  Mercer’s  school.  You  asked  Dr.  Morgan 
J ellett  whether  the  iucumbent  of  St.  Bride’s  had  ever 
attended  a meeting  of  the  Governors,  and  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  me  at  a meeting.  That  is  quite  true, 
but  I wish  to  explain  that  my  not  attending  the 
meetings  was  not  from  my  intentionally  neglecting  the 
trust,  but  because  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Very  unpleasant  re- 
lations arose  between  me  and  the  Archbishop,  but  not 
at  all  in  connexion  -with  the  sehool,  and  those  re- 
lations were  so  unpleasant,  that  speaking  terms  have 
ceased  to  exist  between  us,  and  then  I felt  I could  not 
go  to  a man’s  house,  although  my  superior,  that  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  me.  That,  and  that  alone, 
was  the  cause  of  my  not  attending  the  meetings.  I 
may  say  the  Archbishop  found  fault  with  me  in  con- 
nexion with  the  riots  in  my  church,  and  with  the  dis- 
establishment. I replied  roughly,  and  for  anythin" 

I said  roughly  I am  sorry,  but  still  the  result  is  there! 
With  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school,  Dr. 
Morgan  Jellett  said  it  was  verging  on  bankruptcy 
when  he  got  it.  I was  managing  it,  as  j unior  of  the  four 
trustees,  shortly  before  it  came  to  Dr.  Morgan  Jellett’s 
hands,  therefore,  if  it  was  in  a state  of  bankruptcy,  it 
would  have  been  my  reproach.  So  far  from  being  so, 
there  was  little,  if  anything,  due  by  it  when  it  left 
my  hands.  There  was  not  a single  account  unpaid,  and 
we  had  just  spent  £200  on  the  restoration  of  the  place. 
About  two  years  previous  to  that,  however,  the  ac- 
counts had  got  into  arrear,  and  £300  was  due  to  trades- 
men. We  paid  off  that  sum  bya  joint  promissory  note  of 
the  four  trustees  to  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and  from  that 
out  there  never  was  a charge  on  the  Institution.  I also 
wish  to_  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  into  the  Institution  requires 
a certificate  that  the  child  is  the  daughter  of  Pro- 
testant parents,  but  there  is  no  such  requirement  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Madame  Mercer’s  will. 

8131.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Thatis  to  say,ithasbeen 
made  virtually,  by  this  requirement,  a denominational 
Institution? — Yes;  itwasalwaysmeant,  I have  nodoubt, 
to  be,  like  the  charity  schools,  a proselytizing  school. 
When  the  school  was  opened,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  there  were  several  Catholic  children  in  it. 

8132.  When  was  it  first  opened  ? — In  1745  or  1746. 

8133.  Was  it,  at  that  time,  required  that  all  the  chil- 
dren were  to  be  brought  up  as  Protestants  ?— There 
was  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  amongst  the  trustees. 

8134.  There  was  no  such  requirement  in  the  trust? — 

I do  not  think  there  was,  or  that  they  should  be  taught 
the  Scriptures.  Two  of  the  Mercer’s  school  girls  were 
amongst  those  who  obtained  prizes  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act. 

8135.  The  endowment  was  left  upon  trust : — 

“That  the  trustees  and  their  successors,  or  any  three  of 

them,  shall  apply  and  vest  the  rents  of  the  said  lands  which 
shall  be  purchased,  towards  the  clothing,  tuition,  and  main- 
taining of  twenty-five  poor  girls?” 

That  is  all  it  says.  There  is  not  a word  about  religion 
there,  but,  when  the  original  house  was  built  in  Ratli- 
coole  by  the  trustees,  they  put  up  a stone  slab  with  the 


Sept.  23,  1370. 

Rev.  William 
G.  Carroll,  ar.A. 
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Sept.  23, 187 

Rev.  Williai 
G.  Carroll,  m 


Rev.  James 
White,  !■'  i. 


'9.  inscription,  “ For  the  Education  of  Poor  Girls  in  the 
Protestant  Religion.” 

^ 8136.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  take  much 

part  now  in  the  management  of  that  school  1 — I do 
not  now  take  any  part  in  it,  for  the  reason  I have  ex- 
plained. I did  formerly  take  a very  active  part  as 
one  of  the  trustees. 

8137.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1857  the  endowment  is  stated  to  be,  “For 


maintenance  of  as  many  Protestant  children  as  residue 
of  income  will  afford”?- — That  is  a misquotation.  The 
words  of  the  will  are  : — 

“ For  and  towards  the  clothing,  dieting,  and  maintaining 
and  supporting  of  25  poor  girls,  and  for  their  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  working,  and  qualifying  them  t0 
be  put  out  apprentices  . . . and  that  they  the  aforesaid 

Trustees  . . . shall  accommodate  them  (the  girls)  there 

in  both  lodging,  clothing,  diet,  liering,  and  other  necessaries 
suitable  to  their  state  and  condition.” 


Rev.  James  White,  m.a.,  examined. 


8138.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Incumbent  of  St. 
Thomas’s  parish  ? — I am. 

8139.  As  such,  you  have  the  management  of  St. 
Thomas’s  schools? — Yes. 

8140.  The  schools  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  1854-S,  are,  the  parochial  board- 
ing and  day  schools  for-  girls,  the  parochial  school  for 
infants,  and  the  parochial  school  for  boys.  Are  all 
these  schools  still  in  existence  ? — They  are ; but  the 
day  schools  have  no  endowment  whatsoevex-. 

8141.  Are  they  independent,  or  under  the  National 
Board? — They  are  independent.  They  are  better 
known  as  Lady  Harburton’s  Schools.  She  left  £1,100, 
which  came  to  an  end  about  the  time  I was  appointed 
to  the  parish,  and  the  schools  have  now  to  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  aid. 

8142.  Was  that  legacy  of  £1,100  spent  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  will  ? — Yes. 

8143.  In  the  report  of  the  former  Commissioners, 
this  entry,  in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the 
parochial  boarding  school  for  girls,  appears  : — Philip 
Ramsay,  will,  before  1768,  £500  invested  in  building." 
Is  the  school-house  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  date  of 
that  report? — Yes  ; it  was  built  in  1825. 

8144.  Where  is  it  situated? — In  Lower  Gloucester- 
street,  at  the  comer  of  Lower  Rutland-street. 

8145.  The  same  report  states  as  an  endowment : — 
“ John  Cullen,  will,  dated  1st  December,  1791,  amount 
realized,  £1,251  0s.  11<7.,  lent  on  mortgage  at  six  per 
cent.”  Is  that  money  still  invested  ? — Yes ; but  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Booth,  who  knows  more  about  it  than 
I do,  is  away  from  town  at  present,  and  I am  not  sure 
whether  we  now  get  three  or  six  per  cent. 

8146.  Are  there  any  other  endowments? — Weliave 
Cave’s  bequest,  and  other  legacies  amounting  to 
£1,013  17s.  3d.,  Government  Stock. 

8147.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  date  of 
these  bequests? — The  first,  Cullen’s,  is  dated  in  our  books 
as  1st  December,  1791 ; I do  hot  know  the  dates  of  the 
others. 

8148.  They  are  ancient  bequests  ? — Yes. 

8149.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  endow- 
ments?— There  is  a house  in  Upper  Mecklenburgli- 
street,  which  brings  in  about  £38  a year. 

8150.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  did  that  house 
become  the  property  of  the  school  ? — I am  not  aware ; 
I found  it  there  when  I came  to  the  parish. 

8151.  Is  it  held  in  fee-simple  ? — Yes  ; I think  so. 

8152.  What  is  the  total  income  derived  from  endow- 
ments?— About  £102  a year,  but  of  course  we  makeup 
more  by  subscriptions,  collections,  and  charity  sermons. 

8153.  How  many  years  have  you  had  this  school 
under  your  management? — I have  only  been  in  tbe 
parish  since  1872. 

8154.  Has  any  of  the  capital  stock  been  sold  out  in 
your  time  ? — None. 

8155.  Was  any  sold  out  before  your  time? — I do 
not  know. 

8156.  Chairman. — What  do  you  realize  from  sub- 
scriptions, collections,  and  charity  sermons  ? — We 
realize  about  £250  per  annum  altogether. 

8157.  Is  the  school  still  a boarding  school? — Yes. 

8158.  What  number  of  scholars  have  you  in  it? — 
Eleven  at  present.  Twelve  is  about  the  number  we 
try  to  keep  up  ; but  one  died  the  other  day. 

8159.  What  payments  do  they  make? — They  are 
nearly  all  free.  We  are  trying  to  increase  the  number 
by  admitting  some  for  payment. 


8160.  From  what  class  do  the  pupils  come? The 

poorer  class. 

8161.  How  are  they  selected? — By  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

8162.  Who  are  the  Governors?- — The  Incumbent  and 
the  two  churchwardens  are  the  Governors  and  trustees. 

8163.  Have  they  to  account  to  the  vestry  of  the 
parish? — No  ; a report  is  printed  every  year,  and  put 
up  in  the  vestry  or  church  porch,  where  everyone  can 
see  it. 

8164.  Is  the  boarding  school  entirely  separate  from 
the  day  schools,  or  are  they  all  held  in  the  same 
building  ? — The  orphan  school  is  in  the  building  where 
the  day  school  is  held. 

8165.  Are  there  any  special  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission— must  both  parents  be  dead  ? — One  parent 
must  be  dead.  The  applicants  must  be  parishioners, 
and  apply  to  the  Incumbent  and  churchwardens,  who 
constitute  the  Board,  for  admission. 

8166.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  often  does  your 
Board  meet  ? — I dare  say  we  meet  eight  times  a year. 

8167.  Chairman. — I suppose,  if  there  is  a vacancy, 
you  meet  to  fill  it  up  ? — Yes. 

8168.  How  many  scholars  have  you  in  the  day 
school? — Between  200  and  300. 

8169.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  your  day  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — No ; they  are 
under  the  Church  Education  Society.  You  can  hardly 
call  them  parochial  schools,  because  they  are  under 
trustees  who  were  appointed  by  Lady  Harburtoris 
will.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace,  of  Kill,  the  Ber. 
Edward  Brooke,  and  a Mr.  Atkinson,  are  the  present 
trustees.  They  own  the  schools,  and  could  shut  them 
up  any  day  they  like,  and  I could  not  go  into  them, 
so  that  they  are  only  nominally  parochial  schools.  Of 
course,  I go  there  and  regard  them  as  my  schools. 

8170.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  refer  now 
only  to  the  day  schools  ? — Certainly. 

8171.  Chairman. — What  day  schools  are  there?— 
There  is  a mixed  school  for  boys  and  gilds,  and  a very 
good  infants’  school,  at  which  the  attendance  is  some- 
times over  100. 

8172.  Lord  R.  Churchill Have  the  day  school 

and  infants’  school  any  endowment  ? — No  endowment 
whatsoever. 

8173.  How  are  they  kept  up? — By  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  tbe  pai-ishioners,  and  the  proceeds  of 
charity  sermons. 

•8174.  Do  you  keep  minutes  of  your  meetings  L- 
We  keep  minutes  of  our  meetings  in  connexion  with 
the  female  orphan  school,  but  none  as  to  the  day 
schools.  In  our  minute  hook  you  will  find  a blank 
from  1850  until  the.  time  of  my  appointment,  the 
minutes  for  which  period  I could  never  find  ; but  from 
the  time  I took  up  the  schools  the  minutes  have  been 
correctly  written  up. 

8175.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  I under- 
stand you,  that  the  Incumbent  and  churchwardens  of 
the  parish  are  the  authorities  named  in  the  will  under 
which  the  boarding  school  is  held  ? — Yes ; I conclude 
so,  but  I never  saw  the  will. 

8176.  In  whose  names  are  the  funds  invested?— In 
the  names  of  the  Minister  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas. 

8177.  Have  you,  as  Incumbent,  been  drawing  the 
dividends,  or  have  the  churchwardens,  or  are  they 
paid  indifferently  to  either? — The  treasurer  draws 
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them.  Some  of  the  moneys  were  in  Dr.  Stanford’s 
name,  and  some  in  Mr.  Scott’s  name ; but  we  have 
recently  got  the  names  altered. 

8178.  Dr.  Stanford  was  a former  Incumbent  of  the 
parish  1—  He  was. 

8179.  Who  was  Mr.  Scott  ? — He  was  formerly  a 
churchwarden. 

8180.  Have  the  funds  been  transferred  to  yourself 
and  the  two  churchwardens  by  name,  or  to  the  in- 
cumbent and  churchwardens  by  title  1— By  title. 

8181.  Does  the  Bank  of  Ireland  pay  the  dividends 
either  to  the  Incumbent  or  to  one  of  the  church- 
wardens ? — Yes. 

8182.  What  evidence  is  required  at  the  bank,  before 
they  would  pay  a person,  as  being  a churchwarden  of 
St.  Thomas’s  parish? — No  evidence  at  all;  I never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  about  it. 

8183.  You  .are  aware  that  the  churchwardens  are 
not  appointed  now  as  they  were  before  1869? — Yes; 
they  are  now  appointed  at  the  Easter  Vestry. 

8184.  Who  are  qualified  to  attend  that  vestry  ? — 
Only  the  registered  vestrymen. 

8185.  Who  keeps  the  register? — The  secretary  to 
the  select  vestry.  I may  mention  that  some  of  our 
funds  were  in  individual  names.  Mr.  Booth  has  been 
trying  to  rectify  this,  and  to  have  all  the  funds  pro- 
perly transferred  to  the  Minister  and  churchwardens. 

8186.  Do  you  want  to  have  them  transferred  into 
the  name  of  the  Incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  or  into  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
and  the  churchwardens  by  name  ? — Into  the  name  of 
“ The  Incumbent  and  churchwardens  for  the  time 

8187.  Will  the  bank  allow  that? — Yes. 

8188.  The  bank  has  in  fact  dealt  with  the  Incum- 
bent and  churchwardens,  under  the  existing  system,, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  as  being  a corporation  ? — Yes. 

8189.  And  no  inconvenience  has  arisen  therefrom? 
—That  is  so. 

8190.  Is  the  charity  left  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned  ? — It 
is ; I think  myself  that  the  arrangement  is  a very  bad 

■ one,  because  the  churchwardens  change  every  year, 
and  just  as  a man  comes  to  know  the  working  of  the 
school  he  is  changed,  and  a new  churchwarden  comes 
in  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  I would  prefer  that 
we  should  have  a regular  board. 

8191.  What  provision  is  made  for  keeping  up  the 
incumbency? — My  successor  will  be  better  off  than 
myself.  They  have  provided  £200  a year  under  the 
diocesan  scheme  for  him,  and  that  sum  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  parish. 

8192.  Has  your  parish  been  improving,  or  is  it 
going  back  ? — It  has  been  greatly  improved. 

8193.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  have  stated  that 
the  only  managers  of  this  charity  school  are  yourself 
and  the  churchwardens.  I find  that  at  some  of  the 
meetings  the  name  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brandon  is  recorded 
as  being  present ; who  was  he?— He  was  my  curate. 

8194.  Had  he  any  right  to  attend  the  meetings? — 
That  is  doubtful.  The  curate  is  put  down  in  our 
reports  as  one  of  the  trustees';  but  I do  not  think  that 
he  is  really  so.  He,  however,  naturally  attends. 

8195.  The  minutes  of  the  27th  of  March,  1876, 
record  that  Mr.  Brandon  took  the  chair? — Yes. 

8196.  I find  it  recorded  that,  at  some  of  the  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Burton  Booth  was  present? — He  is  treasurer. 

8197.  Does  he  act  as  a governor? — No. 

8198.  Does  lie  vote  at  the  election  of  pupils? — No; 
he  could  not  vote. 

8199.  In  the  minutes  of  a meeting  held  in  1875  I 
find  this  entry  : — 

, “ At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  this  day,  at  St.  Thomas’s, 
it  was  resolved  that  Mary  Anne  Austin  be  elected  to  the 
school;  an  annual  subscriplion  of  £10  to  be  contributed  for 
her"? — 

Yes ; a lady  who  was  anxious  for  her  admission  under- 
took to  pay  that  sum. 

8200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  facilitate 
the  admission  of  a pupil,  if  able  to  pay  part  of  her  own 
expenses? — Yes. 


8201.  The  minutes  show  that  the  Rev.  Mr,  Brandon 
took  a prominent  part  at  a meeting  on  the  2Sth  May, 
1876.  He  objected  to  the  election  of  Sarah  Higgins, 
on  whose  account  a sum  of  £1 0 had  been  collected,  and 
offered  to  the  funds  of  the  school  ? — That  matter  was 
all  settled  at  the  following  meeting.  Mr.  Brandon  is 
now  in  India. 

8202.  Does  your  present  curate  take  part  in  the 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

8203.  Does  he  vote?— Yes.  I believe  that,  legally, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  but  I think  he  ought  to  be. 

8204.  Have  you,  from  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  a 
large  number  of  applications  for  any  vacancies  in  the 
boarding  school  ? — Indeed  we  have.  I think,  however, 
that  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  interferes  with  us  a 
good  deal ; but  we  are  always  able  to  keep  up  twelve 
in  the  school. 

8205.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I find  that  on  the 
27th  February,  1878,  it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  with  a view  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  school, 
the  sums  now  invested  of  its  funds  in  Government  securities 
be  invested,  when  opportunity  offers,  in  such  security  or 
securities  as  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  lend  upon,  pro- 
vided the  interest  received  is  more  than  the  present  security 
produces.’’ 

Have  you  acted  upon  that  resolution? — No. 

8206.  Chairman. — The  returns,  which  have  been 
furnished  to  us  by  the  school-teacher,  state  that  there 
are  thirty-nine  boys  and  sixty  girls  attending  the  day 
school.  How  is  it  there  are  so  many  more  girls 
than  boys? — I think  the  boys  make  more  use  of  the 
National  school,  Marlborough-street,  which  is  in  St. 
Thomas’s  parish. 

8207-  Why  should  the  boys  go  there  and  not  the 
girls  ? — I do  not,  know. 

8208.  Do  you  think  the  boys  get  better  instruction 
in  the  National  school  ? — They  do.  My  school  has  no 
master  now,  but  only  a mistress.  The  boys  that  come 
to  my  school  are  very  young. 

8209.  In  fact,  although  not  classed  with  the  infants, 
they  might  be  so  ? — Indeed  they  might. 

8210.  I suppose  you  have  not  funds,  at  present, 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  a salary  to  a master  ? — 
No  ; we  have  not.  There  are  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  parish,  which  render  a mistress  the  more  suit- 
able teacher  for  our  school. 

8211.  Do  the  children  pay  anything  in  the  day 
schools  ? — They  pay  one  penny,  and  twopence,  a week, 
and  some  of  them  pay  more. 

8212.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  said  that 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  interfered  with  you  a 
good  deal.  What  institution  of  theirs  takes  children 
from  St.  Thomas’s  parish? — They  have  numbers  of 
our  children  on  their  lists. 

8213.  Not  in  boarding  schools,  though? — No.  Per- 
haps it  is  imagination  of  my  own;  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  office  being  in  our  parish  they  could  easily  go 

8214.  Who  are  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Morrow? 
— Mr.  Hayes  is  my  curate  and  Mr.  Morrow  is  a 
churchwarden. 

8215.  Your  minute  book  records  as  follows  : — 

“28tii  March,  1879.— It  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W. 

A.  Hayes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrow,  and  passed,  that  Mr. 
Booth  take  such  steps  and  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary 
to  have  vested  in  the  names  of  the  Rector,  Curate  and 
Churchwardens  for  the  time  being  of  St.  Thomas’s  Parish 
all  the  funds  and  property  of  this  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school.” 

What  does  that-  minute  mean  ? — That  is  what  I 
mentioned  that  we  were  trying  to  have  all  the  funds 
properly  invested  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion. 

8216.  That  resolution  was  to  invest  them  all  in  the 
names  of  the  rector,  curate,  and  churchwardens  ? — 
Yes. 

8217.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  there  been  any- 
thing done  upon  that  resolution  ? — Something  has  been 
done,  but  I do  not  think  there  has  been  anything  com- 
pleted as  yet. 

8218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think  it 


Si’pt.  23,  1879. 

Rev.  James 
White,  m.a. 
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iSept.ii",- 1879.  therm-fraS 'any  arrangement  by  which  a permanent 
Rev.  James  name  could  be  supplied'  for  the  iu  vestments,  supposing 
White,  m. a.  there  could  be  no  legal  difficulty  in  keeping  the 

Minister  and  churchwardens  as  they  are  ? — I do  not 
know. 

8219.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — If  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  thought  it  necessary,  do  you  think  it 
is  in  their  power  to  sell  out  some  of  the  capital  of  this 
charity? — I suppose  it  would  be. 

8220.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  their  power  to 
sell  the  house  in  Mecklenburgh-street  ? — Yes ; I should 
think  so. 


8221.  Chair:L\n^— You  give  religious  instruction 

yourself  ? — Yes;  my  ciirate  and  I manage  that  between 
us  most  regularly. 

■ 8222.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Are  the  schools  quite 

exclusive? — We  have  no  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

8223.  Chairman.— Have  you  Protestant  dissenters 
attending  them  ? — We  have. 

8221.  Do  they  all  receive  religious  instruction 
together  ?— Yes ; except  at  catechism  time,  and  then 
there  is  a distinction.  I may  add  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  a rule,  go  to  Marlborough-street  school 
- and,  I think,  always  will. 


Rev.  James  H. 
Monahan,  d.d. 


Rev.  James  H.  Monahan,  d.d.,  examined. 


8225.  Chairman. — You  ai-e  the  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  Dublin  ? — I am  ; I was  appointed  in 
1865,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott. 

8226.  You  have  the  management  of  the  schools  of 
the  parish? — Yes  ; in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Management. 

8227.  Of  whom  does  that  Board  consist  ? — Up  to  the 
time  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  it  consisted 
of  the  Minister  and  churchwardens  and  certain  other 
governors.  It  was  then  thought  desirable  that  the 
management  of  all  charitable  matters  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  select  vestry ; and,  without  de- 
posing the  governors,  the  select  vestry  were  by 
resolution  invited  to  be  united  with  the  governors  who 
were  then  in  existence,  and  it  was  arranged  that  as 
the  existing  governors  should  die,  or  cease  to  reside  in 
the  parish,  the  vacancies  among  the  governors  should 
not  be  filled  up,  and  that  ultimately_the  select  vestry 
should,  with  the  Incumbent,  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment. 

8228.  What  funds  have  you  for  the  endowment  of 
the  school? — We  have  the  residue  of  former  bequests, 
which  are  invested  in  New  3 per  cents.  Government 
Stock,  and  which  produce  about  £75  a year,  and  we 
have  two  houses,  the  profit  rents  of  which  amount  to 
about  £55  a year,  making  a total  income  of  about 
£130  a year  at  present. 

8229.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — To  what  do  you  refer 
when  you  use  the  word  “residue”? — A considerable 
sum  of  money  was  given  by  Richard  Cave. 

8230.  Chairman — The  report  of  the  last  Commis- 
sion mentions  £4,000  ? — That  was  a portion  only. 
He  gave  £20,000,  by  his  will,  to  the  rector  and  two 
curates  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  in  trust,  and 
directed  them  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  They  gave  £1,000  to  St.  Nicholas’  parish, 
and  similar  sums  to  various  other  parishes  to  repair 
and  build  school-houses,  and  reserved  for  St.  Mary’s 
a residue  to  this  amount.  At  present  all  the  funds 
of  the  parish  are  invested  in  various  names ; for  in- 
stance, some  are  invested  in  the  names  of  “ the 
minister  and  churchwardens,”  some  in  the  name  of 
“ Mary’s  parish,”  and  forms  of  that  kind.  The  be- 
quest of  £4,000  includes  £2,000  to  the  Widows’ 
Almshouse.  There  is  £280  in  collateral  security. 
At  one  time  that  we  wanted  money  we  were  desir- 
ous to  borrow,  as  we  did  not  like  to  sell  out.  So 
we  borrowed  on  collateral  security,  and  they  have 
£280  over  and  above  what  we  now  receive.  I hope 
the  schools  may  be  placed  under  the  National  Board,  as 
■ we  would  then  be  able,  in  time,  to  repay  that  amount. 

8231.  In  1857  there  were  in  St.  Mary’s  parish,  a 
boarding  school  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  three 
day  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants? — The  girls’ 
boarding  school  was  given  up  iu  Mr.  Abbott’s  time, 
and  there  was  purchased  a very  large  house  in  Lower 
Dominick-street,  which. -I  was  told  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  boys’, 
girls’,  and  infants’  schools.  There  had  been  two 
school-houses  in  the  parish  originally,  and  Mr.  Abbott 
was  impressed  with  a desire  of  having  all  united,  and 
so  the  present  house  was  purchased.  The  two  former 
school-houses  were  let,  and  produce  profit  rents 


amounting  to  £55  per  annum,  being  £15  from  the  one 
and  £40  from  the  other.  The  whole  matter  is  fully 
detailed  in  our  minute  book.  Subsequent  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  present  school-house,  we  purchased  the 
ground-rent  to  which  it  was  subject,  so  that  it  is  now 
held  for  ever  without  being  subject  to  any  rent.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Walsh,  then  an  eminent 
barrister,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
taken  with  regal'd  to  the  right  to  expend  the  money 
for  such  purpose. 

8232.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appeal’s  from 
your  books  that  the  amount  of  stock  sold  out,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  house  was  £1,661,  and  the  ground- 
rent,  £15  a year,  was  afterwards  purchased? — That 
is  so.  Mr.  Abbott  congratulated  himself  at  the  time 
upon  having  made  what  he  thought  was  a very  good 
bargain;  howevei’,  the  expenses  of  the  large  house 
have  counterbalanced  the  ad  vantages,,  and  it  has  been 
rather  a loss  to  us  on  the  whole. 

8233.  Have' you  any  boarders  there? — We  have  had 
up  to  this  year.  Our  last  boarder  obtained  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  were 
open  to  public  competition,  and  we  have  none  at  pre- 
sent. The  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Orphan  Refuge  for  children  of  mixed  marriages, 
provide  for  all  destitute  cases,  and  the  school  had  really 
become  only  an  accommodation  to  people  who  were  able 
to  pay  something,  which  was  scarcely  fair. 

8234.  Is  it  fair  to  other  parishes  that  St.  Mary’s 
should  put  all  its  orphans  on  those  societies? — All 
the  parishes  of  Ireland  have  the  same  advantage. 

8235.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  those  two 
societies  are  able  to  provide  for  all? — There  are  400 
in  the  Orphan  Society,  and  I have  had  under  my  own 
cai-e  217  in  the  Orphan  Refuge,  in  which  there  are  at 
present  117  orphans. 

8236.  What  is  the  actual  amount  at  present  in- 
vested in  the  names  of  the  Minister  and  churchwardens 
of  St.  Mary’s  parish? — The  amount  is  £4,745  6s.,  which 
includes  £2,000  for  the  Widows’  Almshouse,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £2,745.  Mr.  Abbott  kept  all  the  accounts 
with  extreme  care.  Here  is  his  account  book,  con- 
taining on  one  side  a statement  of  all  the  moneys  he 
received,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  disbursements. 

8237.  Your  books  refer  to  a sum  of  £2,440  7s.  4 d. 
What  is  that? — That  is  Darner’s  Fund,  which  produces 
£73  a year.  We  distribute  that,  under  the  will  of 
Madame  Darner,  to  all  who  are  reduced  householders. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  schools.  You 
will  also  see  there  reference  to  two  bequests,  one  for 
apprenticing  children,  which  goes  to  the  schools,  the 
other  for  giving  marriage  portions  to  young  people. 
In  cases  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  have  been 
baptized  and  are  married  in  the  parish,  an  allowance 
of  £21  from  this  fund  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage,  the  payment  of  which  is  distributed  over 
three  years. 

8238.  How  is  that  fund  dealt  with  now  t— It  has 
only  once  been  used  during  my  incumbency. 

8239.  What  then  has  been  done  with  the  money ! 
— It  has  been  appropriated  by  the  churchwardens 
for  giving  coals  to  the  widows,  when  there  have  been 
no  regular  applicants. 

8240.  The  money  is  stated  to  be  invested  to  the 
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credit  of  “ Mary ’s  Parish.”  Who  draws  the  dividends  ? 
I do,  every  half  year. 

8241.  Is  any  other  person  recognized  at  the  bank1? 
If  a churchwarden  applied  there,  they  would  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  identified  by  some  person 
present  when  he  was  elected  as  churchwarden. 

8242.  Would  they  recognize  his  election  at  the 
Easter  Vestry  ? — Yes ; certainly. 

8243.  Another  fund,  amounting  to  £648  5s.  10cZ., 
appears  to  stand  in  the  names  of  the  Chancellor  and 
rector? — The  Lord  Chancellor  and  incumbent  were 
appointed  as  trustees  by  Mr.  Fortrix,  who  founded 
the  almshouse.  The  interest  from  the  entire  of  the 
funds  which  we  have  is  thus  distributed  : — £41  16s. 
10 d.  goes  each  half  year  to  the  almshouse ; £36  8s. 
t'o  Damer’s  Trust,  and  £37  5s.  to  the  school  funds, 
making  for  the  school  purposes  an  income  from  trust 
funds  of  £74  10s.  per  annum. 

8244.  What  provision  is  made  in  Mary’s  parish  for 
keeping  up  the  incumbency? — No  provision  for  that 
purpose  exists  at  present.  We  joined  the  diocesan 
scheme,  and  for  two  years  kept  up  the  subscriptions,  but 
we  found  we  were  not  able  to  do  so  any  longer.  My 
only  hope  is  that  by  continued  efforts  we  may  be 
able  to  create  some  fund.  The  merchants  and  traders 
who  have  their  houses  of  business  in  the  parish, 
almost  all  live  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  say 
they  have  to  support  the  country  churches  where 
they  worship,  and  those  who  are  resident  in  the 
parish  go  to  other  churches.  They  have  the  Bethesda, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  lying-in  hospital. 

8245.  Dr.  Hart. — Supposing  there  be  no  provision 
made  for  a successor  to  you  in  the  incumbency,  what- 
will  become  of  the  funds  invested  in  the  names  of 
the  Minister  and  churchwardens? — It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  such  a contingency  will  arise,  but  if  it 
should  occur,  that  would  be,  of  course,  a legal  ques- 
tion, which  I could  not  answer. 

8246.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  there 
been  any  sales  of  capital  since  the  purchase  of  the 
house? — Yes,  twice;  first  in  1866,  and  then  in  1871. 
The  minutes  contain  the  following  records  : — 

“May,  1866 : Resolved — That  as  the  balance  against  the 
schools  of  the  part  of  the  treasurer  was  increasing,  being- 
now  nearly  £400,  it  is  recommended  that  Stock  to  that 
amount  be  sold.” 

Aud  in  June,  1871  : — 

“ Whereas,  it  appear*  that  a debt  of  £250  is  due  to  the 
treasurer,  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens  be  empowered  to 
borrow,  on  collateral  security  of  Stock,  the  sum  of  £200.  in 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.” 

8247.  Did  the  bank  lend  that  money? — Yes. 

8248.  Have  you  paid  interest  on  it  since  ? — They 
set  aside  £280  as  collateral  security. 

8249.  The  bank  have  charged  interest  on  the  ad- 
vance?— Yes;  according  to  the  variation  of  the  rate. 
The  bank  sends  us  a memorandum  every  half  year. 
We  desire,  if  possible,  to  replace  the  money  without 
selling  our  Stock. 

8250.  Dr.  Hart. — That  debt  is  still  outstanding  ? 
-It  is. 

8251.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  any  of  it  been 
replaced  ? — No. 

8252.  What  did  the  excess  in  the  expenditure  arise 
from  ?— Principally  from  the  expense  of  the  boarding- 
school. 

8253.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — Has  there  been 
toy  further  sale  or  mortgage  of  capital  ? — Yes ; the 
following  notice  appears  upon  our  minute  book  at  the 
beguming  of  November,  1875  :— 

“ A special  meeting  of  the  Select  Vestry  and  of  the  School 
7,?,  ’ 150  held  on  Thursday  next,  the  4th  hist.,  at 

®-“0  a.m.,  to  order  the  sale  of  as  much  Stock  as  is 
necessary  for  present  demands.” 

In  accordance  with  that  notice,  a special  meeting,  to 
tl,  i i a11  tlle  members  were  summoned,  was  held  on 
the  4th  November.  I will  read  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting: 

' Jh°  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  notice,  convening  special 

eting  of  the  Governors,  for  thesale  of  Stock,  in  conformity 


with  the  resolution.  Ordered — that  the  Churchwardens  do 
investigate  the  outstanding  accounts,  and  sell  out  so  much 
Stock  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  school  debts,  and  report  to 
next  meeting.  Mr.  Maffett  be  ordered  to  press  Mr.  Apple- 
yard  for  immediate  settlement.  The  election  of  school- 
mistress left  to  the  rector  and  curates.” 

8254.  What  was  the  amount  then  sold  out? — £500. 

8255.  Then,  it  appears  that  in  the  last  eight  and 
a half  years,  there  has  been  £1,100  of  capital  applied 
to  the  payment  of  current  expenses? — Yes. 

8256.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  amount  of 
capital  does  that  leave  remaining  ? — A.bout  £2,500. 

8257.  Have  your  expenses,  since  the  last  sale  of 
capital,  been  less  than  your  income  ?— They  have.  We 
are  not  exceeding  our  income  now. 

8258.  But  you  have  no  boarders  now  ? — We  have 
not,  but  we  have  a good  staff  of  teachers,  and  the 
school  has  been  very  successful  as  a day  school. 

8259.  Dr.  Hart. — The  stock  which  was  sold  out 
to  pay  debts  did  not  pay  the.  debt  due  to  the  bank  ? 
— No  ; they  have  £280  to  pay  themselves. 

8260.  But  you  lose  two  per  cent,  every  year  on  that 
money  ? — Yes ; we  do. 

8261.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Did  you  ever 
take  any  legal  advice,  as  to  whether  you  had  power  to 
make  those  sales? — Yes;  Mi-.  Walsh’s. 

8262^.  Was  not  that  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  house  ? 

8263.  Did  you  consult  him  as  to  the  selling  out  of 
Stock  to  pay  debts? — We  were  only  following  the 
example  of  the  incumbent  who  preceded  me. 

S264.  Dr.  Hart. — Did  Mr.  Walsh  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  selling  out  Stock  for  any 
other  purpose,  except  the  purchase  of  the  house? — I 
do  not  know.  The  entry  in  the  minute  book,  which 
is  in  Mr.  Macrory’s  handwriting,  is: — 

“The  llev.  E.  L.  Abbott  rector,  and  YV.  II.  Maffett,  Esq., 
treasurer  of  the  schools,  having  been  authorized  by  the 
governors  to  purchase,  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the 
fee-simple  in  the  ground  rents  of  these  schools,  purchased 
same,  and  received  from  that  Court  the  conveyance  of  15th 
May,  1863,  on  which  deed  they  endorsed  and  signed  the 
following  declaration  of  trust,  viz.: — ‘The  within  mentioned 
fee-farm  rent  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary’s,  Dublin,  and  to  relieve  the  parish  school-house 
from  rent;  and  we  hereby  declare  that  we  hold  same  in 
trust  fin-  such  purposes,  and  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  parish,  and  its  parochial  school.  Signed,  E.  L. 
Abbott,  lector  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Dublin;  YV.  II. 
Maffett.  Witness  present,  J.  Wilson  Murphy.’  The  rector 
and  governors  being  afterwards  anxious  to  obtain  a high 
legal  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  above  declaration,  in 
securing  to  the  use  of  this  parish  the  above  ground  rents, 
requested  It.  J.  T.  Macrory,  Esq.,  to  take  the  opinion  of 
John  Edward  Walsh,  Esq.,  q.c.,  to  whom  he  submitted  the 
draft  of  a deed  of  declaration  of  trust  to  settle  and  approve 
of— upon  which  Mr.  Walsh  has  written  the  following 
opinion,  stating  that  he  . considers  the  declaration  of  trust 
already  executed  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Abbott,  and  YV.  IT. 
Maffett,  Esq.,  to  be  quite  sufficient.” 

8265.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — That  opinion 
was  as  to  whether  the  declaration  of  trust  was  suffi- 
cient or  not  ? — So  it  appears. 

S266.  Chairman.— Have  both  theboys’  and  girls’ 
boarding  schools  been  given  up? — The  girls’  boarding 
school  was  given  up  long  before  my  time.  There  has 
been  no  formal  and  absolute  giving  up  of  the  hoys’ 
boarding  school,  but  the  last  pupil  left  it  this  year, 
and  no  others  have  been  admitted. 

8267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  is  the 
house  now  occupied? — The  whole  house  is  occupied 
just  as  it  was  before  for  the  day  schools ; but  one  of 
the  dormitories  has  been  made  into  apartments  for  the 
schoolmistress.  We  have  a day  school  for  boys, 
another  for  girls,  and  a third  for  infants. 

8268.  Have  you  an  annual  sermon  for  the  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

8269.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  a master 
as  well  as  a mistress  ? — Yes ; and  two  schoolmistresses 
in  the  infants’  school.  I was  anxious  to  have  the 
children  put  up  early,  from  the  infants’  school,  into  the 
girls’  and  boys’  schools,  and  finding  that  little  ones  of 
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Sept.  23,1879.  nine  or  ten  were  not  able  to  read,  I employed  an 
Rev  Iam»sH  a':^‘t‘ona^  schoolmistress  to  teacli  them,  as  unless 
Monahan  ~n  d.  children  are  early  taught  to  read,  they  have  little  time 
to  receive  any  education  whatever',  since  they  are 
frequently  taken  away  from  school  at  an  early  age. 

8270.  Who  inspects  the  schools?— The  Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton  inspects  annually,  and  places  St.  Mary’s 
school,  which  is  not  under  any  Board,  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  all  the  schools  that  are  not  connected  with 
the  Church  Education  Society. 

8271.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbox. — Your  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  31sb  March,  1877,  commence  with 
a balance  overdrawn  of  £168  15s.  Id.  The  payments 
during  the  year  consist  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters 
and  mistress,  and  the  wages  of  the  servants,  which  are 
charged  for  fifteen  months,  instead  of  the  year ; and  a 
coal  bill  for  £98  13s.  6c 7.,  which  had  been  accruing 
from  1872  to  1876,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,,  there 
was  a balance  to  credit  of  £5  9 Os.  6(7.  The  subscriptions 
received  during  the  year,  including  one  of  £21,  which 
appears  every  year  from  a constant  benefactor,  were 
£82  14s. ; there  was  a bequest  of  £25  from  Mr. 
Littledale ; £13  10s.  id.,  the  result  of  a charity 
sermon ; and,  including  the  proceeds  of  £500  Stock 
sold  out,  the  whole  of  the  receipts  amounted  to  £698  Os. 
id.  ? — Our  accounts  for  any  one  year  would  not  give 
accurately  our  expenditure  for  the  year ; as  there  are 
always  some  accounts  left  unpaid,  which  come  into 
the  following  year ; for  instance,  a payment  to  Ted- 
castle  for  coal,  which  was  the  accumulation  of  several 
years,  occurs  in  the  account  you  have  been  reading  from. 

8272.  In  your  printed  account  for  the  year  ending 
3 1st  March,  1878,  the  only  balance  I can  find  is  £35  6s., 
balance  to  credit  at  the  foot  of  the  account ; but  the 
balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £59  Os.  6 d.  does 
not  appear  ? — I am  quite  sure  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
M‘Clean  are  very  accurate  men  at  figures.  The  tot  at 
foot  of  the  account  is  what  it  ought  to  have  been  with 
the  £59  Os.  6 d.  included.  The  omission  of  the  item  is 
only  a printer’s  error. 

8273.  Your  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1878,  show  an  item  entered,  “ Cash  at  bank, 
no  name,  £27  12e.  7d,”— what  did  that  consist  of  ? — It 
must  have  been  composed  of  subscriptions ; but  mat- 
ters are  managed,  with  regard  to  subscriptions,  in  a 
very  inconvenient  way.  I have,  myself,  collected  and 
lodged  a sum  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  schools, 
and,  perhaps,  I might  not  be  asked  for  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  I had  got  the  money  until  the 
next  report  was  about  to  be  printed,  when  I might 
not  be  able  to  recollect  them.  I have  been  looking  into 
this  matter,  and  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  make 
a rule  that  all  money  should  be  brought  in  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Select  Yestry,  and  then  be  lodged  in 
the  bank  by  the  person  there  accounted  as  treasurer. 

8274.  The  account  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1879,  began  with  a sum  of  £35  6s.  in  hands,  and  ended 
with  a sum  of  £3  7s.  Id.  overdrawn.  The  entire 
amount  of  money  accounted  for  in  that  year  was  £230 
11s.  6(7.,  which  shows  that  the  total  income  was  rather 
under  £200,  and  that  you  had  spent  in  that  year  about 
£38  more  than  the  actual  income  ? — There  is  a sum 
of  £10  6s.  8 d.  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — the  dividend 
on  Crosbie  legacy — which  had  not  been  drawn,  as  I was 
absent  in  the  country ; and  Mr.  Appleyard  owes  some 
money  for  the  rent  of  a house  of  which  he  was  the 
tenant ; Mr.  Maffett  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  from 
him,  by  legal  process. 

8275.  I am  afraid  that  item  would  rather  make  it 
worse ; because  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1879, 
the  rent  of  the  school-house,  £37  2s.,  is  returned, 
whereas  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1878,  there  is 
no  receipt  from  rent  at  all,  and  in  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1877,  there  is  no  receipt  from  rent  either? — 
— We  got  no  rent  for  the  time. 

8276.  There  was  a great  falling  off  in  subscriptions 
last  year— when  they  amounted  only  to  £71 17s.  To 
what  do  you  attribute  the  deficiency? — To  the  general 
difficulty  of  getting  moneyfrom  every  quarter  at  present; 
and  we  have  had  great  difficulty,  which  several  societies 


have  experienced,  in  getting  a collector  to  act  for  us 
The  work  of  collection  is  very  difficult : a man  has 
to  call,  perhaps,  a dozen  times  for  a subscription  of 
5s.,  and  he  only  get3  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
his  collection.  You  cannot  get  a man  to  do  it  for  that 

8277.  The  charity  sermon  preached  in  St.  Mary’s 

Church  in  1877  produced  £13  10s.  id. ; in  1878  the 
amount  was  £7  ; and  in  1879,  £8  7s.  8(7.  Was  that 
all  that  could  be  collected  at  a charity  sermon  ? Yes 

8278.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I suppose  it  depends 
on  the  preacher  a good  deal? — No;  the  Archbishop  was 
the  preacher  on  the  last  occasion. 

8279.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  has  been 
stated  to  us  that  in  a country  church  £31  was  collected 
at  a charity  sermon  ? — A country  church  is  different. 
I have  gone  to  a country  church,  and  seen  there  my 
own  parishioners,  who  out  there  give  liberally. 

8280.  Do  you  think  that  the  subscriptions  will  be 
likely  to  keep  up  when  the  boarder's  are  discontinued? 
— I think  they  will ; and  if  the  schools  were  placed 
under  the  National  Board  I think  they  would  be  still 
more  successful ; we  would  be  able  to  add  additional  in- 
struction, and  have  superior  schools.  People  have  an 
idea  that  the  National  schoolmaster  isthebestteacker— 
that  is,  the  trained  schoolmaster  of  the  National  Board. 

8281.  LordR.  Churchill. — How  many  pupils  have 
you  in  your  school  1— I think  fifty  on  the  roll  of  the 
boys’  school,  and  thirty  on  that  of  the  girls’.  Our  school- 
master at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  one  of  the 
best  in  Ireland,  but  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the 
mastership  of  the  Endowed  school  at  Wexford  (Tait’s 
School),  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  look  out  for 
another  person.  I find  that  whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  it  is  always 
a difficult  thing  to  retain  the  children. 

8282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  I under- 
stand that,  now  that  the  boarding  school  has  been  dis- 
continued, all  you  have  are  fifty  iu  the  boys’  school, 
and  thirty  in  the  girls’  ? — There  are  eighty  others  in  the 
infants’  school,  making  about  160  in  all. 

8283.  Your  average  expenditure  is  from  £190  to 
£200  a year  ; and  you  have  a freejiouse? — Yes. 

8284.  In  St.  Thomas’s  parish  we  found  there  were 
140  infants  as  against  80,  60  girls  as  against  30,  39 
boys  as  against  50,  and,  moreover,  12  boarders,  while 
you  have  none,  and  their  expenditure  upon  the  ac- 
count, as  given  to  us,  amounts  only  to  £230  a year. 
Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  the  expenditure  on  St. 
Mary’s  schools  is  so  high? — It  is  very  expensive  keeping 
up  the  very  large  house  we  have.  I look  upon  the  house 
as  having  been  a ruinous  matter.  Moreover,  in  St. 
Thomas’s  parish  there  is  only  one  infant-school  mistress, 
while  I have  two,  and  with  good  results.  In  that  parish, 
also,  there  is  no  master,  but  only  a mistress  for  a mixed 
school,  while  I had,  up  to  this  year,  a schoolmaster ; 
who,  for  success  of  his  pupils  for  five  years  in  succes- 
sion, obtained  first  place  among  Dublin  schoolmasters. 

8285.  Your  accounts  show  an  expenditure  for 
building  and  repairs  in  1877,  of  £27  18s.  2d.,  and  in 
1S7S,  of  £12  13s.  8c7.,  and  in  1879,  of  £23  5s.  4(7.,  or 
on  an  average  about  £20  a year  ? — Yes ; and  coals  and 
gas  for  such  a house  run  away  with  a great  deal  of 
money. 

8286.  Do  you  consider  the  King’s  Inns-street  build- 
ing a more  suitable  one  ? — I never  had  any  experience 
of  it.  It  was  given  up  as  a school  before  my  time. 

8287.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  you  had  some  means  of  vesting  the  funds  for  the 
institution  in  a permanent  and  legal  mode  ? — I think 
that  it  would.  At  present  they  are  secure  enough ; 
but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  portions  that-  are 
for  two  different  objects.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
amount  for  each  separate  purpose  were  separately  in- 
vested, if  it  could  be  done. 

8288.  Is  income  tax  deducted  from  your  dividends? 
— They  stop  income  tax  only  after  there  has  been  any 
selling  out,  until  fresh  application  is  made,  and  then 
there  is  no  further  income  tax  stopped.  We  get  back 
everything  that  is  deducted  from  us. 

[Adjourned  to  next  day,  at  11,  a.m.] 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24, 1879;  1 1 o’Clock,  a.m.  septum. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present:— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p. ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and 
Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Lennox  Naper,  d.l..  j.p..  examined. 


8289.  Chairman.  — What  is  your  connexion  with  the 
Oldcastle  schools  ? — I have  been  a trustee  since  my 
father’s  death. 

8290.  Of  what  do  the  funds  at  present  consist  ? — 
Of  dividends,  received  twice  a year,  on  money  left  by 
a man  of  the  name  of  Gilson.  The  money  stands  in 
Government  Stock  in  England. 

8291.  Is  there  any  land  attached  to  the  school  ? — 
About  twelve  or  thirteen  acres,  which  i's  used  as  a farm, 
and  which  just  pays  its  way.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
profit  of  £15  a year,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  as  high 
as  £35. 

8292.  Is  that  land  merely  rented,  or  is  it  part  of 
the  property  of  the  school  ? — It  is  held  under  a lease 
for  lives. 

8293.  What  is  the  annual  income  of  the  school  ? — It 
is  about  £782  a year. 

8294.  Is  that  the  only  source  of  income  ? — Yes  ; 
except  that  we  have  begun  to  charge  very  small  fees. 
The  school  was  a free  school  until  within  the  last  two 
years,  when  we  thought  the  salaries  of  the  masters 
were  insufficient,  and  we  wished  to  raise  them  ; there- 
fore, we  tried  a system  of  fees,  which  has  answered 
very  well. 

8295.  What  masters  are  employed  1 — A head  master, 
an  assistant  master,  and  monitors.  We  have  so  many 
pupils  in  the  schools  that  we  have  to  exceed  a little  in 
adding  on  monitors,  and  we  expend  the  fees  in  paying 
those  monitors.  The  average  daily  attendance  last  year 
was  320  children,  and  the  average  number  on  the  roll 
was  525. 

8296.  Lord  R Churchill. — Do  you  give  them 
purely  a primary  education  ?— No ; some  are  more  ad- 
vanced. 

8297.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  four 
schools — one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  one  for  infants, 
and  one  for  industrial  training  in  agriculture  ? — The 
industrial  school  is  merely  training  in  the  schools. 
We  have  no  resident  pupils;  and  my  own  idea  is 
that  the  agricultural  school  is  unnecessary.  The  second 
master  manages  the  farm,  but  the  boys  learn  very 
little  agriculture. 

8298.  The  charity  is  managed  under  a scheme  of 
the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  settled  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

8299.  There  are  five  trustees ; the  first  of  whom 
is  Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  for  the 
time  being  ? — Yes. 

8300.  How  long  have  you  yourself  been  a trustee  ? 
— About  ten  years. 

8301.  Has  the  Chief  Secretary,  during  that  time, 
taken  any  paid;  in  the  management  of  the  schools  ? — 
I have  occasionally  had  a correspondence,  on  matters 
relating  to  the  schools,  -with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaeh, 
when  he  was  Chief  Secretary,  but  that  is  all. 

8302.  Has  he  attended  any  meeting1? — No;  I do 
not  think  the  Chief  Secretary  ever  attended. 

8303.  Would  your  evidence  be  that  the  ex-officio 
trustee  has  done  nothing  ? — Well,  he  has  never  done 
anything.  You  may  observe  that  under  the  scheme 
there  are  two  Roman  Catholic  trustees,  and  two  Pro- 
testant trustees,  and  I think  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
appointed  as  a sort  of  referee  between  them,  in  case 
any  difference  arose. 

8304.  The  remaining  four  trustees  are  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood,  being  the  Protestant  rector  of 
Oldcastle  for  the  time  being;  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  priest  of  Oldcastle,  for  the  time  being ; a Pro- 
testant layman,  and  a Roman  Catholic  layman? — 
Exactly. 


8305.  Who  are  the  four  present  resident  trustees  ? 
— Mr.  Allen,  the  parish  priest;  Mr.  Durdin,  the 
rector;  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  as  a Roman  Catholic 
layman,  and  myself,  as  a Protestant  layman. 

8306.  Do  all  four  take  part  in  the  management  ? — 
Sir  Walter  Nugent  has  not  attended  very  regularly. 

8307.  How  long  is  it  since  he  attended  a meeting? 
— He  was  at  a meeting  last  Clu-istmas  twelvemonth. 

8308.  Does  the  Protestant  rector  attend? — Yes, 
always. 

8309.  And  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest? — 
Yes. 

8310.  The  scheme  provides  that  two  chaplains  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  trustees.  Who  are  the  two  chap- 
lains at  present? — The  Protestant  rector  and  the 
Catholic  curate. 

8311.  The  rector,  being  himself  a trustee,  is  also 
chaplain  ? — Yes. 

83)  2.  And  appointed  by  himself? — Yes. 

8313.  The  provision  in  the  scheme  is  : — 

“The  trustees  shall  appoint  as  chaplains  the  Protestant 
curate  (if  any)  of  the  parish  of  Oldcastle,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  curate  (if  any)  of  the  same ; or  such  other  com- 
petent clergymen,  being  respectively  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  as  they  shall  think  fit.” 

Did  you  consult  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  occasion 
of  appointing  the  Incumbent,  as  chaplain  1—  He  has 
been  rector  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  curate. 

8314.  There  is  a Roman  Catholic  curate,  and  he  is 
the  Catholic  chaplain? — Yes. 

8315.  The  provision  as  to  your  trustees  is  : 

“ When  and  so  often  as  one  of  them  (the  four)  shall  die 
or  resign,  or  refuse  or  decline  to  act,  or  shall  omit  or  neglect 
to  act,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  or  become  incapable 
to  act,  or  be  non-resident  within  twenty  miles  of  the  school- 
house  at  Oldcastle  aforesaid  for  one  year,  each  of  which  cir- 
cumstances shall  ipso  facto  vacate  office.” 

Does  not  that  affect  Sir  Walter  Nugent? — He  has 
acted,  inasmuch  as  he  has  signed  the  accounts. 

8316.  But  he  has  not  attended  a meeting? He 

has  not  attended  a meeting  since  Christmas  twelve- 
month. 

8317.  Do  you  keep  a minute  book? — Yes;  but  I 
forgot  to  bring  it  here  with  me. 

0318.  The  scheme  further  provides  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  that : — 

“The  remaining  trustees,  or  some  of  them,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  make  application  by  summons  before  the  judge 
to  whose  court  this  cause  and  matter  may  be  attached,  for 
an  order  for  the  appointment  of  a new  Protestant  lay  trus- 
tee, or  a new  Roman  Catholic  lay  trustee,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  on  such  appointment  being  made  the  freehold 
charity  property  shall  be  vested  in  the  two  lay  trustees  for 
the  time  being,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  judge  may  in 
that  behalf  direct : provided  always,  that  in  case  the  said 
Chief  Secretary  shall  not  attend  at  any  meeting  of  the  said 
trustees,  and  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  votes  upon  any 
questions  at  any  such  meeting,  a copy  of  the  proceeding  at 
such  meeting  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  said  Chief  Secretary, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  vote  upon  such  questions,  by 
writing,  to  be  sent  to  the  said  trustees,  and  such  vote  shall 
be  valid  as  if  it  had  been  given  viva  voce  at  such  meeting.” 

That  appears  to  have  contemplated  that  the  acting  of 
the  other  four  trustees  should  be  by  attending  meet- 
ings. You  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  acted 
upon  that  construction  ? — Sir  Walter  Nugent  was  to 
have  attended  last  Christmas,  but  he  did  not  come. 
We  are  always  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing a new  trustee,  as  doing  so  always  costs  about 
£35  out  of  the  trust  money. 


Mr.  James  L. 
Naper,D.L.,J.P 
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Sept.  24, 1879.  8319.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  Sir  Walter  Nugent 

Mr  James  L ^lie  principal  resident  Catliolic  landlord  ? — He  is,  but 
Naper,D.L.,j.p.  he  lives  a long  way  off.  He  has  to  drive  sixteen 
miles  to  our  meetings.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  a Homan  Catliolic  trustee  in  the  neighbourhood. 

8320.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  your 
accounts  lodged  annually  ? — They  are. 

8321.  Have  you  any  fixed  times  for  meeting  ? — 
We  meet  four  times  a year,  at  the  school,  to  pay  our 

' . accounts. 

8322.  The  tenth  clause  of  the  scheme  provides 
that : — 

“The  trustees  shall  provide  the  necessary  house  and  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural  school,  where 
the  boys  may  receive  industrial  training  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees,  and  the  same  shall  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
second  master,  who  shall  reside  thereat.” 

What  house  and  land  have  you  ? — There  is  a very 
good  house.  It  is  the  school-house,  in  which  the  head 
master  and  mistress  live ; and  then  there  is  the 
school  dairy,  and  a small  farm  attached  to  it,  on 
which  the  second  master  lives. 

,,  8323.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Wliat  quantity  of 
land  is  there? — Thirteen  acres. 

8324.  What  course  of  agricultural  teaching  is  pur- 
sued ? — The  pupils  do  nothing  except  from  book  in  the 
school.  They  can  look  at  Ihe  farm  if  they  like,  but  I 
fancy  very  few  of  them  do  so. 

8325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  has  been  a success  ? — I do  not  myself  think 
that  it  is  of  the  slightest  use.  The  master  grows  very 
good  crops ; but  it  would  be  much  better  if  his  salary 
were  given  to  two  assistants — an  assistant  in  the  girls’ 
school,  in  which  we  are  defective,  and  an  assistant  at 
£80  in  the  boys’  school,  and  give  up  the  farm. 

8326.  Is  it  all  under  tillage  ? — Yes.  The  cattle  are 
fed  indoors  on  forced  grass  and  mangolds  grown  on 
the  farm. 

. 8327.  What  staff  has  he? — He  has  to  employ  men 
to  work  the  farm. 

8328.  Do  not  the  boys  work  on  the  farm? — They 
hardly  ever  do  so. 

8329.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  expense 
of  the  agricultural  school  to  the  charity  ? — It  pays  its 
way. 

8330.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  land  rent 
free? — No;  but  it  is  let  below  its  value.  They  have 
a lease  from  me,  of  the  thirteen  acres  and  a house,  at 
£33  13s.  6 d.  a year,  and  I could  get  certainly  £4  an 
acre,  as  the  land  adjoins  the  town  of  Oldcastle. 

8331.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — If  the  agricultural 
school  were  discontinued,  as  it  pays  its  way,  how  would 
the  charity  be  benefited  ? — The  master  of  the  agricul- 
tural school  is  paid  £S0  a year,  and  gets  fuel,  which  is 
worth  £10  a year  more,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
and  if  that  money  were  divided  between  two  teachers, 
one  in  the  girls’  school  and  one  in  the  boys’  school,  they 
would  be  more  efficient. 

8332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  when  you 
said  the  farm  paid  its  way,  you  did  not  charge  the 
£80  a year  against  it? — No. 

8333.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  pupils 
attend  the  agricultural  school  ? — There  is  an  agricul- 
tural class  in  the  school  which  they  attend. 

8334.  Do  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  pass  through 
it  ? — Most  of  them  do.  It  is  the  head  division  of  the 
school. 

8335.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  think  the 
pupils  would  get  the  same  amount  of  agricultural 
teaching  they  have  now,  without  working  the  farm  ?— 
Exactly. 

8336.  The  scheme  provides : — 

“ There  shall  be  a second  master,  who  will  be  the  director 
of  the  agricultural  school,  with  an  annual  salary  not  exceed- 
ing £80,  with  apartments  in  the  agricultural  establishment, 
and  an  allowance  of  £10  a year  for  coals  and  candles.” 

And  the  19  th  clause  is : — 

“No  master  or  mistress  shall  be  allowed  to  take  any 
boarder;  but  the  trustees  may,  if  they  think  fit,  allow  any 


pupil  to  reside  in  the  said  agricultural  establishment,  on 
such  terms  as  they  shall  in  any  ' special  case  think  fit  to' 
authorize.” 

Have  you'  any  resident  pupils? — No. 

8337.  Have  you  ever  had  any  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

8338.  Had  you  ever  received  any . application  for 
admission  as  such? — No. 

8339.  You  have  recently  arranged  to  establish  the 
payment  of  fees  ; what  fees  have  you  sought  to 
charge  ? — A great  many  of  the  children  who  attend 
this  school  are  labourers’  children ; in  fact,  there  is  no 
National  school  in  Oldcastle.  Before  the  National 
schools  were  started,  this  was  arranged  on  very  much 
the  same  principle.  We  have  three  or  four  classes  • 
the  children  of  labourers  and  petty  tradesmen  are  free 
altogether ; the  children  of  respectable  people,  and 
farmers  holding  less  than  twenty  acres,  are  charged 
for  their  books  ; those  above  that  pay  for  books,  and 
also  pay  a small  fee,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I do 
not  recollect. 

8340.  The  pi-ovision  in  the  scheme  is  this : — 

“ Unless  in  such  special  cases  as  the  trustees  shall,  by  any 
general  regulations  or  special  permission,  from  time  to  time, 
direct,  every  scholar  who  attends  any  of  the  schools,  except 
the  infant  school,  shall  pay  two  pence  a week.” 

Have  they  been  charged  that  amount  ? — No.  When 
the  school  was  first  started  they  were  never  charged  at 
all. 

8341.  Then  the  scheme  adopted  in  1857  has  not 
been  followed  ? — Not  in  respect  of  fees. 

8342.  The  scheme  also  provides  : — 

“ And  every  scholar  who  attends  the  infant  school  shall 
pay  one  halfpenny  per  week,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  but  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  the  funds  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  applied 
in  rewards  to  scholars  for  general  progress,  regularity  of 
attendance,  and  good  conduct ; and  in  case  the  said  amount 
shall  not,  in  the  judgment  of  .the  trustees,  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  expend  a sum  not 
exceeding  £25  each  year  for  the  like  purpose.” 

Is  that  carried  out  ? — We  always  give  the  £25,  but 
have  not  collected  the  fees. 

8343.  Why  were  not  the  fees  collected — the  amount, 
two  pence  a week  for  farmers  and  persons  of  that 
position,  does  not  appear  large? — It  was  never  clone 
when  the  school  was  started,  and  they  were  able  to 
carry  it  on  without  charging  fees. 

8344.  The  scheme  also  says  : — 

“And  the  said  rewards  shall  be  appropriated,  and  dis- 
tributed in  books  or  otherwise  (but  not  in  money),  by  the 
inspector  at  each  half-yearly  examination.” 

Do  you  hold  half-yearly  examinations  ? — We  do. 

8345.  The  scheme  further  provides  : — 

“ An  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  the 
month  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary,  not  exceeding  £20,  which  shall  include  travelling 
expenses,  and  he  shall  inspect  all  the  schools  once,  at  least, 
in  every  three  months,  without  giving  any  previous  notice 
thereof ; and  shall  also  make  a thorough  and  public  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  examination  of  the  scholars,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  October  in  each  year,  and  he  shall,  after 
each  half-yearly  inspection  and  examination,  make  a report 
thereon  to  the  trustees.” 

Do  you  keep  the  inspector’s  reports? — Yes  ; they  have 
always  been  favourable. 

8346.  Who  is  the  present  inspector? — Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald, who  has  been  recently  appointed ; Dr.  Browne 
was  the  former  inspector. 

8347.  Wliat  experience  of  school  inspection  had 
Mr.  FitzGerald  ? — He  is  one  of  the  head  inspectors 
under  the  National  Board. 

8348.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  days  does 
it  take  to  inspect  the  school? — Mr.  FitzGerald  has 
not  yet  inspected  it : Dr.  Browne,  who  was  also  a 
head  inspector,  took  nearly  a week  for  his  inspection. 

8349.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  scheme 
lays  down  : — 

“The  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools  shall  include— 
besides  religious  instruction,  to  be  provided  as  hereinafter 
mentioned — the  e'ements  of  singing  and  drawing,  reading, 
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writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and.  such  other 
branches  of  elementary  learning  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  direct,  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  the 
Boys,  Agricultural  School,  chemistry  and  the  elements  of 
agriculture  ; and  for  the  girls’,  needlework  ” 

Are  all  these  branches  taught  ? — Yes. 

8350.  Do  you  find  the  instruction  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture  availed  of  by  a large  number  of  boys  ? — In 
1877  forty-three  pupils  passed,  in  connexion  with  South 
Kensington,  in  magnetism  and  electricity ; and  forty- 
nine  in  acoustics,  light,  and  heat ; and  twenty-one 
Queen’s  prizes  were  awarded.  In  187S  forty-two 
pupils  passed  in  botany;  fifty  in  magnetism  and 
electricity;  and  twenty  in  mathematics;  and  forty 
Queen’s  prizes  were  awarded.  In  1879,  fifty-eight 
passed  in  magnetism  and  electricity;  sixty-one  in 
light,  heat,  &c.  ; twenty-six  in  mathematics ; and 
twenty-nine  Queen’s  prizes  were  awarded.  In  former 
years  the  pupils  of  this  school  obtained,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  entire  of  the  United  Kingdom,  gold, 
silver,  and  various  bronze  medals.  Of  thirty-seven 
pupils,  who  went  in  at  the  intermediate  education  ex- 
aminations, one  obtained  an  exhibition,  and  twenty 
others  are  on  the  prize  list.  The  pass  lists  have  not 
yet  been  published,  but  we  expect  that  all  have  passed 
except  two. 

8351.  Chai  km  ax. — What  class  are  the  boys  who 
attend  the  school  ? — They  are  the  sons  of  farmers"  and 
tradespeople. 

8352.  The  returns  which  have  been  furnished  to  us 
show  that  in  the  boys’  school  there  are  36  Pro- 
testants and  157  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  girls’ 
school  there  are  23  Protestants  and  177  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Have  you  had  any  difficulty  at  all  in  the 
management  of  the  different  denominations? — None 
whatever. 

8353.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  given  ex- 
cept by  the  two  chaplains  ? — The  religious  instruction 
is  left  entirely  in  their  hands. 

8354.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  the  buildings 
large  ? — Yes ; they  are  very  good,  indeed. 

8355.  When  were  they  erected?—1 The  school  was 
opened  in  1832. 

8356.  Since  that  time  how  have  the  buildings  been 
kept  in  repair? — The  trustees  kept  them  in  repair. 
We  obtain  tenders  from  local  tradesmen  for  painting, 
and  for  any  other  repairs  which  may  be  required. 

8357.  How  are  those  repairs  paid  for? — Out  of  the 
income  of  the  school. 

8358.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  carry  out  any 
repairs,  or  additions,  to  a greater  extent  than  you  could 
pay  for  out  of  the  income  ?— No. 

8359.  Do  you  contemplate  having  to  Jay  out  any 
large  sums  on  the  building  ? — No ; they  are  quite 
good  enough. 

8360.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — With  regard 
to  religious  instruction,  the  provision  in  the  scheme  pro- 
bably prevents  your  having  any  trouble.  It  enacts — 

“ The  time  allowed  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  two 
and  a half  hours  on  each  Monday;  or  such  time,  and  on- 
such  days,  and  in  such  places  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct : provided  that  no  special  religious  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  to  any  child  whose  parents  or  friends 
shall,  on  conscientious  grounds,  object  to  his  or  her  receiv- 
ing it.” 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  practice  ? — No. 

8361.  Each  chaplain  attends  the  children  of  his  own 
persuasion  during  the  allotted  time  1— Yes. 

836-2.  Lord  R.  Churchill — Have  you  had  ex- 
perience of  any  other  agricultural  schools,  besides  this 
one? — No. 

8363.  Do  you  think  that  a school  where  agricul- 
ture is  taught  practically,  On  the  lands,  is  a failure  ? — 

I hardly  ever  heard  of  one  that  has  been  a great 

8364.  Would  not  it  be  an  advantage  to  boys,  who 
are  likely  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  , lives  at  agriculture, 
to  obtain  practical  teaching  in  their  youth  ? — I think 
most  of  them  have  a certain  amount  of  practical  teach- 
lnS-  The  circumstances  of  small  farmers  vary  so 


much — what  would  succeed  perfectly  well  in  one  place 
would  not  succeed  in  another.  The  advantage  of 
seeing  a good  farm,  in  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, would  be  just  as  great  as  that  of  seeing  an  agri- 
cultural school  farm. 

8365.  Would  not  they  be  likely  to  sec  a higher 
class  of  teaching  and  farming  in  an  agricultural  school, 
than  with  ordinary  Irish  farmers  ? — Decidedly. 

8366.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  the  boys 
educated  at  this  school  devote  themselves,  as  a general 
rule,  to  practical  farming,  or  do  they  follow  other  pur- 
suits in  life  ? —I  think  a great  many  of  them  go  to 
other  callings.  Of  course  they  cannot  all  be  on  the 
farm. 

8367.  Oldcastle  is  in  as  pastoral  a district  as  any 
in  Ireland? — Yes;  there  is  no  manufacture  of  any 
kind. 

8368.  And,  prima  facie,  farming  would  be  their 
natural  calling.  Would  you  say  the  majority  become 
farmers  ? — Fanners  or  tradespeople. 

8369.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  not  gene- 
rally found,  in  your  experience  of  Irish  agriculture,  that 
the  Irish  require  teaching  in  such  habits  as  cleanliness 
on  the  farms,  the  removal  of  weeds,  and  the  perform- 
ing of  farming  operations  in  the  proper  seasons  ? — I am 
perfectly  aware  that  there  is  a great  deal  they  might 
learn ; but  there  are  other  people  to  teach  them  besides 
the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools. 

837 0.  Do  you  think  that  an  agricultural  school  is 
practically  useless,  or  do  you  regard  it  as  an  institu- 
tion to  be  sustained  ? — For  my  own  part,  I do  not 
think  the  boys  improved  by  it  at  all.  I think  that 
nobody  can  do  more  good  in  farming  their  property 
than  if  they  were  to  start  small  model  farms. 

8371.  Tlie  industrial  school  was  part  of  the  original 
endowment  ? — It  is  so  under  the  Chancery  Scheme  ; 
but  not  in  the  will  of  the  founder. 

8372.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.  — The  returns 
furnished,  state  that  in  the  infants’  school  the  present 
number  of  Church  of  Ireland  children  on  the  roll  is 
nineteen,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  101,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  is  returned  as  thirty-nine.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  very  small  attendance? — The 
children  are  very  young,  and  last  winter  was  very  un- 
favourable for  small  children. 

8373.  What  distances  do  they  come  from? — They 
come  from  the  town.  I do  not  think  that  many 
children  residing  at  any  great  distance  attend  the 
infants’  school. 

8374.  Chairmah. — Is  Oldcastle  a good  large  town  ? 
— It  is  a small  town ; but  there  is  a fair  number  of 
shopkeepers. 

. 8375.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — About  seventy  boys 
on  an  average  attend  the  agricultural  classes  ? — Yes. 

8376.  Do  you  think  the  agricultural  chemistry  they 
learn  there  and  their  physical  studies  are  of  very  much 
advantage  to  those  who  pursue  agriculture  in  after- 
life?— They  enable  them  to  understand  the  value  of. 
artificial  manures,  and  the  different,  things  jfchey  require,, 
and  also  what  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  certain  soils,, 
as  far  as  theory  goes. 

8377.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a grea-1 
agricultural  school  at  Cirencester,  in  England  ? — Yes. 

8378.  There  the  boys  take  part  to  a large  extent  in. 
the  agricultural  piu-suits  ? — Yes. 

8379.  There  are  boys  in  yoru-  school  aged  from  six* 
teen  to  eighteen  ? — Yes. 

8380.  Do  you  not  think  that  boys  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  intended  for  agricultural  pursuits  in  afterlife, 
might  judiciously  take  part,  to  some  extent,  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  a farm  of  thirteen  acres  ? — I do 
not  think  they  could.  If  learning  in  the  school  they' 
would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  learn  and  to  dp  much' 
on  the  farm.  A great  many  of  them  coine  three  or 
four  miles  to  school.  The  . farm  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
tillage  country  with  very  large  farms  around  it,  and  a 
boy  would  derive  more  advantage  from  seeing  them.  . 

8381.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a useful  way  of- 
teaching  agriculture,  to  oblige  the  boys  to  devote,  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  taking  an  active' 


Sept.  24,  1S79. 

Mr.  James  L. 
Naper,  d.l.,j.p 
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Sept.  24, 1879.  part  in  the  farm  work  ? — I think  it  might,  to  a certain 
,r  T r extent ; but  they  could  get  equally  good  information 
Naper,D.i..,j.p.  ' elsewhere  from  their  neighbours.  Ikis  is  a small 
dairy  farm,  and  is  tilled  in  a way  in  which  probably  a 
small  farmer  would  not  till  his  land ; and  besides  I 
have  shown  you  it  is  not  very  profitable. 

8382.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  to  make 
it  profitable  in  the  ordinary  sense  ? — The  master  is 
employed  most  of  his  time  in  the  school.  He  superin- 
tends the  farm  sufficiently  to  have  it  in  fair  order ; but 
a working  farmer  would  make  it  pay  better. 

8383.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spoke  of  the  want  of 
teaching  certain  habits  of  cleanliness  about  a farm.  Do 
you  not  think  that,  if  the  young  men  were  employed  a 
few  hours  on  the  farm,  they  would  acquire  those  habits 
of  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  keeping  things  in  order  ? — 
I am  afraid  it  would  not  do  much  good,  unless  they 
had  some  natural  turn  that  way. 

8384.  Do  you  not  think  that  a good  deal  might  be 
done  in  that  direction  by  their  seeing  operations  pro- 
perly conducted! — I believe  there  might. 

83S5.  Do  you  think  that  such  training  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  ordinary  Irish  farmer  than  a know- 
ledge of  agricultural  chemistry? — Yes. 

8386.  Particularly  to  the  class  of  youths  that  attend 
the  Oldcastle  school  ? — I believe  if  you  could  teach 
them  to  be  cleanly  and  industrious  that  is  the  principal 
thiug  you  want,  in  dairy  or  any  other  farming. 

8387.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  not  think 
that  those  habits  are  easier  taught  in  youth  ? — Yes. 

8388.  If  not  taught  in  youth,  do  you  think  they  will 
be  acquired  afterwards? — No. 

8389.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  think  there  is 
a want  of  taste  amongst  the  people  for  that  kind  of 
thing? — Yes. 

8390.  If  a proper  taste  is  to  be  created,  have  you 
not  a better  chance  of  doing  so  by  training  them  in 
youth  than  by  sending  them  out  without  doing  so  ? — 
I think  if  they  were  boarders  it  might  be  done  ; but 
what  would  be  the  use  of  teaching  a boy  to  clean  the 
land,  and  then  let  him  go  home  to  as  dirty  a house  as 
any  in  the  country— the  example  of  his  father  and 
mother  would  have  just  as  much  effect  upon  him  as 
the  example  of  the  schoolmaster. 

8391.  If  a boy  is  given  the  habit  of  getting  rid  of 
weeds,  and  taught  the  proper  management  of  a farm, 
at  the  agricultural  school,  will  he  not  have  a great  ad  • 
vantage  over  the  boys  who  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
lazy  neglectful  mode  ? — Yes  ; but  we  cannot  make 
that  teaching  compulsory.  If  we  had  boarders  of  course 
they  would  have  to  work  on  the  farm ; but  you  cannot 
make  the  schoolboys  work. 

8392.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  they  dislike  it? — 
I should  think  so. 

8393.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  it  ever  been  pro- 
posed to  them  to  do  it  ? — At  one  time  a few  used  to 
work,  but  I do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  work 
now.  They  come  to  school  to  learn,  and  not  to  do  farm 
work.  I do  not  think  they  wish  to  work  on  the 
farm. 

8394.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — "Would  the  parents 
object  to  their  working  on  the  farm  ? — I never  heard. 

8395.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Without  being  made 
to  work  like  a labourer,  for  several  hours  a day,  would 
not  it  be  possible  to  have  them  present? — Part  of  the 
time  there  is  very  little  going  on. 

8396.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  getting  rid  of  the 
agricultural  school  altogether  ? — I should  be  in  favour 
of  getting  rid  of  the  farm,  and  teaching  them  by  book. 

8397.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Would  you  not  have 
to  get  the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before 
you  did  away  with  the  agricultural  school  ? — Yes. 

839S.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Where  do  you  obtain 
your  monitors? — They  are  selected  from  the  boys  in 
school,  and  are  paid  small  sums. 

8399.  Does  the  inspector  inquire  into  the  mode  in 
which  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  school  ? — Professor 
Baldwin  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  agricultural 
school ; but  he  has  very  seldom  come  since  the  boys 
entirely  left  off  taking  paid;  in  the  fanning  operations. 


S400.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Could  "not  lie  examine 
the  boys  in  agricultural  science? — That  is  only  one 
class. 

8401.  Is  there  any  examination  in  agricultural 
science  ? — Yes ; it  is  held  by  the  inspector. 

8402.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  is  to  say,  iu 
ordinary  chemistry? — Yes. 

8403.  It  appears,  that  at  one  time  there  was,  in  the 
school,  a system  of  training  in  agriculture,  different 
from  the  present? — There  has  never  been  any  change 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

8404.  Has  Mr.  Baldwin  never  been  at  the  school 
for  the  last  ten  years? — Yes;  once  or  twice.  Re 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  and  is  still  inspector 
of  the  agricultural  school.  He  gives  his  salary  in 
prizes,  having  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
there. 

8405.  Was  there  at  any  former  period,  while  Pro- 
fessor' Baldwin  was  acting  as  inspector,  any  more 
active  system  of  agricultural  instruction?- -I  think 
not. 

8406.  Chairman. — What  books  are  used  in  the 
agricultural  department  ? — The  National  school  books. 

8407.  There  is  a book  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  is  used 
in  some  of  the  National  schools? — Yes. 

8408.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — The  scheme 
provides  that — 

“ The  trustees  shall  open  and  keep  banking  accounts,  to 
the  credit  of  which  the  whole  income  of  the  trust  funds  shall 
be  paid  hall-yearly,  and  which  shall  be  drawn  upon  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  by  cheques  signed  by  two 
trustees ; and  any  balance  which  shall  stand  to  the  credit  of 
the  said  account  on  the  1st  of  April,  in  each  year,  beyond 
the  sum  of  £50,  shall  be  invested  in  consols,  in  the  name  of 
the  Accountant-General,  in  trust,  in  the  cause  11411131111'. 
Knipe,  to  a separate  account,  to  be  entitled  ‘ Surplus 
Income  Account.’” 

Have  you  ever  had  any  surplus  income  to  invest  ? — 
Never. 

8409.  It  appears  from  your  accounts,  that  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  school  last  year  amounted  to  £7 48 
17s.  9 cl.  Then  there  are  two  other  items  charged — 
the  trustees’  costs  of  passing  the  account,  £45  4s.  5c/.; 
and  the  Attorney-General's  costs,  £12  13s.  Are  the 
figures  for  those  costs  correct? — I cannot  say;  I only 
received  this  account  the  other  day.  I am  treasurer; 
but  I am  going  to  give  up  that  office,  and  the.  bauk 
will  in  future,  be  the  treasurer.  The  present  system 
was  begun  in  my  father’s  time,  and  under  it,  my 
agent  pays  the  school  expenses,  and  we  have  to  pass 
the  account  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

8410.  The  addition  of  those  two  sums  for  costs  to 
the  sum  expended  on  the  school  would  make  a total 
expenditure  last  year  of  £806  15s.  2 cl.,  against  re- 
ceipts amounting -to  £792,  showing  a deficiency  on 
the  year  of  between  £14  and  £15  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  that  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the 
income  has  been  exceeded. 

8411.  How  was  the  deficiency  made  up? — It  has 
been  carried  forward. 

8412.  Has  there  been  any  sale  of  capital  to  meet 
the  balance  ? — No.  We  have  a small  balance  in  the 
bank,  arising  from  our  farm  account,  which  is  kept 
separate  from  our  general  account. 

8413.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  passing  a receiver’s 
account  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  ? — No ; 
but  I know  that  they  are  much  more  expensive  m 
England. 

8414.  The  account  you  have  produced  contains 
only  seventy-five  items  on  one  side  and  three  on 
the  other,  making  seventy-eight  altogether.  Have 
you  taken  any.  steps  to  ascertain  whether  you  could 
pass  that  for  a less  sum  than  £57  17s.  5 c?.? — No. 

8415.  This  account  has  been  passed  by  the  chief 
clerk,  and  there  were  allowed  trustees’  costs  for 
passing  the  account  £15  19s.  9c?. ; and  under  orders 
£30  12s.  2c?.,  making  £46  11s.  11c?.;  and  then  the 
Attorney- General’s  costs  £3  16s.;  and  under  orders 
£12  13s.  10c?.? — That  must  have  included  the  costs 
of  the  appointment  of  a trustee. 
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8416.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  you  appoint  a 
new  trustee  last  year  ? — The  priest  died  and  we  had 
to  appoint  another. 

8417.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  accounts 
for  it.  I find  that  in  the  former  year  the  amount 
charged  for  costs  was  £22  16s.  2 d.  Then  the  result 
is  that  your  costs  including  those  of  the  Attorney- 
General  come  to  about  £20  a year,  and  there  is  an 
additional  sum  of  £35  whenever  you  have  an  applica- 
tion to  appoint  a new  trustee  ? — Yes. 

8418.  Are  you  obliged  to  make  a special  application 
whenever  there  is  a parish  priest  or  a rector  to  be 
appointed? — Yes ; that  is  an  expense  we  ought  to 
avoid. 

8419.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  taken  in? — No;  we  have  a regular 
staff,  and  the  school  is  large  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

8420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  that 
there  is  now  a deficiency  of  £152,  which  has  been  grow- 
in"-  for  about  ten  years  1— Yes. 


8421.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  las  the  school  to  pay 
interest  on  that  sum  ? — No ; I have  advanced  the 
money. 

8422.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — Could  you  suggest 
any  way  for  bringing  the  expenditure  permanently 
within  the  income  ? — My  suggestion  is  to  give  up  this 
agricultural  school  and  farm.  I shall  have  to  pay 
£150  or  £160  if  I take  up  the  land,  but  the  offices 
will  be  worth  the  money.  The  schools  would  be 
more  efficiently  managed  by  having  an  extra  teacher 
in  the  boys’  school,  and  an  extra  teacher  in  the  girls. 

8423.  Dr.  Curtis. — The  boys  educated  in  the  school 
have  been  very  successful  in  examinations  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  ? — Yes. 

8424.  "What  means  have  you  for  teaching  those 
subjects? — The  master,  Mr.  Beatty,  teaches  them.. 

8425.  Is  there  merely  book  teaching,  or  have  you 
suitable  apparatus  ? — There  is  a small  laboratory  and 
some  models,  .but  not  very  much  in  the  way  of  apara- 
tus. 


Mr.  John  Beatty,  ll.b.,  examined. 


8426.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  Oldcastle 
School  ? — I am. 

8427.  What  is  the  system  of  education  pursued  in 
that  school? — We  admit  the  poor  children  free.  Any 
child  whom  the  trustees  consider  able  to  pay  is 
charged  2d.  per  week,  or  2s.  per  term  in  advance. 
The  2s.  per  term  is  something  less  than  2d.  per  week, 
but  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  collecting  it  weekly. 

8428.  How  is  it  determined  who  are  to  be  charged  ? 
— The  trustees  decide  that ; the  rule  is  that  all  outside 
the  parish,  who  are  not  natives,  must  pay  2d.  a week 
whether  poor  or  rich ; but,  because  the  endowment 
was  left  for  the  parish,  the  poor  natives  are  admitted 
free,  but  the  rich  natives  are  charged  the  2c?.  per 
week. 

8429.  Do  you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  and  acquaint  the  trustees  therewith  ? — The 
applicants  have  to  fill  up  a form,  which  comes  before 
the  trustees,  who  decide  upon  it. 

8430.  Dr.  Hart. — How  are  those  fees  applied? — 
The  trustees  have  only  been  working  on  this  plan  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  and  have  not  as  yet  applied  the 
funds  to  any  purpose  except  for  school  prizes. 

8431.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  extra  branches, 
besides  English,  taught  for  those  fees  ? — They  get  all 
their  ordinary  school  education  for  that. 

8432.  Does  that  include  Euclid,  algebra,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  to  some  of  the  boys. 

8433.  Who  teaches  physical  science  ? — I do,  in  the 
boys’  school. 

8434.  Is  it  taught  only  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Classes? — Yes;  all  those  in  the  third  division  of  the 
school  learn  the  physical  sciences. 

8435.  About  what  size  is  that  class? — It  consists  of 
about  seventy  boys,  and  there  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  girls  in  the  female  school. 

8436.  How  is  the  examination  conducted  ? — There 
is  a Science  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Naper  is  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Durdin,  who  is  another  trustee,  is 
the  secretary.  Papers  are  sent  over  from  London, 
and  the  examination  is  held  from  seven  to  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  committee  are  present,  and  see 
that  there  is  no  copying,  and  no  breach  of  the  rules, 
and  there  is  often  an  inspector  from  the  department 
present. 

8437.  How  many  usually  attend  those  examina- 
tions ? — There  must  be  three ; but  there  are  often  five 
or  six. 

8438.  Those  subjects  do  not  form  part  of  the  re- 
gular school  course ?—No;  they  are  mostly  taught  before 
or  after  school  hours.  The  examinations  are  held  at 
night  to  suit  mechanics  and  persons  of  that  class,  who 
are  more  numerous  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

8439.  Do  the  boys  learn  those  subjects  voluntarily  ? 
r— Yes  ; there  is  no  compulsion.  I find  that  the  boys 
are  anxious  to  learn. 


8440.  I suppose  the  boys  who  attend  those  classes 
are  more  frequently  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  than  of 
farmers? — The  poorer  children,  as  a rule,  drop  off 
before  they  reach  that  class,  as  the  parents  cannot 
afford  to  leave  them  long  at  school ; so  that  generally 
the  boys  and  girls  who  learn  those  subjects  are  of  the 
better  class,  but,  of  course,  there  are  still  some  poor 
people  among  them. 

8441.  They  look  forward  to  leaving  home,  and  seek- 
ing-employment elsewhere? — Yes ; a good  many  go 
into  the  Civil  Service  and  banks,  and  some  become 
shopboys  and  clerks. 

8442.  Lord  J ustioe  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  state 
approximately,  out  of  100  boys  going  through  your 
school,  how  many  become  practical  farmers,  and  how 
many  go  to  other  callings  ? — I could  not  say  ; but,  as  a 
rule,  one  in  each  farmer’s  family  becomes  a farmer. 

8443.  And  one  only  ? — One  only ; the  rest  must 
turn  to  something  else.  Our  county  is  a grass  country, 
where  a great  many  of  the  farms  are  large. 

8444.  Do  many  of  the  boys  in  your  school  fall  back 
into  the  position  of  being  labourers  ? — No. 

8445.  What  becomes  of  the  majority  of  the  girls? 
— A good  many  of  them  become  schoolmistresses. 

8446.  Where  do  they  get  employment? — Under 
the  National  Board.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
take  a great  many  girls  as  schoolmistresses. 

8447.  For  the  National  Board  schools  ? — Yes. 

8448.  What  preparation  and  experience  had  you 
yourself  as  to  the  physical  sciences  ? — I studied  them 
while  going  through  Trinity  College,  where  I obtained 
a Senior  Moderatorship.  I also  attended  science 
lectures  in  London,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

8449.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — In  what  subject  ? — In 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

8450.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  in  Oldcastle  school? — Twenty  years.  I went 
through  college  while  acting  as  master  there,  and  I 
got  my  medal  as  the  result  of  my  own  study,  which 
is,  I believe,  rather  unusual. 

8451.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  are,  in  your 
experience,  the  practical  difficulties  which  prevent 
the  boys  in  the  head  class  learning  practical  agricul- 
ture on  the  farm  at  this  school  ? — The  boys  go  to  school 
to  learn  certain  branches — arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
and  so  on,  and  if  you  send  them  to  the  farm  you  take 
them  from  the  work  they  are  sent  to  the  school  for , 
I think  the  parents  would  object  altogether  to  their 
children,  who  are  sent  to  learn  other  subjects,  being 
sent  to  spend  their  time  on  the  farm. 

8452.  Do  you  think  that  what  they  would  learn  on 
the  farm  would  be  useless  ? — No ; I would  not  say 
useless,  but  the  parents  would  naturally  say  that  if 
they  wanted  them  to  work  on  a farm  they  could  keep 
them  at  home ; we  had  a trial  of  that. 

2 O 
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8453. )  How  was  that? — A penny  an  hour  was 
offered  to  boys  who  . worked  on  the  farm,  but  the 
attempt  did  not  succeed. 

8454.  Could  not  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  be 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  boys  if  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  were  shown  on  the  farm,  than  if 
they  were  merely  confined  to  learning  from  books  ?— 
Certainly  ; but  the  boys  are  not  sent  to  learn  farming. 

8455.  Then,  what  was  the  farm  taken  for? — They 
intended  to  have  boarders. 

8456.  Dr.  Hart. — Had  you  ever  any  boarders? — 
There  were  some  at  first. 

8457.  Did  they  work  on  the  farm?— They  did. 

8458.  Why  was  the  system  of  taking  boarders  given 
up  ? — They  could  not  get  boarders  to  come  ; the  fees 
were  fixed  at  £16,  but  only  £8  was  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
as  the  boys’  work  was  to  pay  the  other  £8,  and, 
even  on  these  cheap  terms,  they  did  not  come  for- 
ward. 

8459.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— In  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  I presume  you  teach  the  rota- 
tion of  crops? — I am  not  the  agricultural  master  ; the 
second  master  teaches  agriculture. 

8460.  Is  that  one  of  the  branches  ?— Of  course  it  is. 

8461.  I suppose  they  grow  oats  on  that  farm? — 
Yes. 

8462.  And  wheat  ? — No  wheat. 

8463.  And  roots  1— Yes. 

,8464.  Would  not  it  be  of  great  value  to  the  boys  if 
they  were  taught  the  practical  method  of  preparing 
land  for  the  growing  of  roots  or  oats  ? — Of  course  it 
would  from  a theoretical  point  of  view. 


8465.  AM  from  a practical  point  bf  Hew?-iBiit 
many  childreh--<S)nie?-to  •:  tliS  -scfi&dl;'nbVfbr  • that  puf. 
pose  at  all. 

8466.  As  I - understand,  a great  many  of  your 

children;  are  farmers’  sons  ?— Yes  but  you  cannot 

make  a child  work  oh  a farm. 

8467.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a parent  that  sends 
his  son  to  your  school,  with  the  intention ; of  his  becom- 
ing a farmer,  would  object  to  his  being  practically 
taught  how  to  grow  oats  or  roots  ?— The  agricultural 
class  has  been  tried  at 'work,  and  it  did  not  succeed. 

S468.  How  long  ago  was. that  trial  made? — It  was 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 

8469.  How  long  was  it  continued  ? — Not  more  than 
a couple  of  years,  if  so  long. 

8470.  Was  it  given  up  owing  to  objections  raised 
by  the  parents  ? — I could  not  say  why  it  ceased,  as  it 
is  not  in  my  department. 

8471.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Do  not  you  think  that 
it  would  be  a useful  thing  for  the  boys  to  spend  an 
hour  a day  looking  on  at  the  agricultural  work,  and 

"having  the  superiority  of  one  mode  of  procedure  over 
another  explained  to  them;  the  advantage  of  the 
removal  of  weeds  pointed  out ; and  the  state  of  the 
crop  at  a certain  stage  where  weeds  had  been  removed, 
compai-ed  with  the  state  of  a crop  where  the  weeds  had 
not  been  removed  ? — Of  course  it  would,  but  I should 
say  a great  many  parents  would  object  to  their  child 
ren  being  kept  even  an  hour  a day  at  that.  If  there 
were  boarders  specially  for  agriculture  then  it  might 
be  done. 


Rev.  Hickman  R.  Halahan,  m.a.,  examined. 


8472.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold? — 
I am  the  incumbent  of  the  united  parish  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

8473.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — I was  institu- 
ted in  1846. 

8474.  State  the  particulars  of  the.  existing  endow- 
ment of  St.  Luke’s  schools  ? — -They  have  about  £300 
a year.  The  treasurers  are  here  and  produce  their 
books.  Mr.  Hayes  is  treasurer  of  St.  Luke’s,  and  Mr. 
Geoghegan  is  treasurer  of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

8475.  Do  the  schools  belong  to  the  two  parishes 
jointly?— Yes. 

8476.  How  are  the  schools  managed  ? — By  the 
governoi-s  who  are  Mr.  Henry  Hayes,  Mr.  William 
A.  Hayes,  Mr.  William  J.  Geoghegan,  Mr.  John  C. 
Parkes,  Mr.  John  Parkes,  Mr.  Richard  Moynan,  and 
the  clergymen  of  the  parish. 

8477.  How  are  the  governors  appointed  ? — They  are 
co-opted  by  the  body  itself  as  vacancies  occur. 

8478.  Are  the  Churchwardens  governors  ex-officio? 
— Not  exactly,  but  they  are  generally  elected  by  the 
other  governors. 

8479.  How  often  do  the  governors  meet? — They 
only  meet  as  occasion  requires ; sometimes  three  or 
four  times,  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  so  often. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  business  to  be  done.  I myself 
visit  the  schools  almost  every  day. 

8480.  You  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

8481.  What  number  of  schools  are  there? — There 
are  three— a boys’  school,  a girls’  school  and  an  infants’ 
school. 

8482.  Where  is  the  building  situated?— No.  20, 
New-street. 

8483.  It  appears  that  in  1857,  St.  Nicholas  With- 
out and  St.  Luke’s  had  separate  schools  ?— They  had, 
but  when  the  parishes  were  united  in  1861  the  schools 
were  also  united. 

8484.  Are  the  governors  in  any  way  representa- 
tives of  the  two  parishes? — Those  gentlemen  whom 
we  think  suitable  are  appointed  by  the  governors 
present,  irrespective  of  which  parish  they  belong  to. 


8485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  publish 
an  annual  report? — We  have  a report  of  the  schools, 
but  it  is  a daily  report  of  the  children. 

8486.  Are  all  those  who  attend  Church  of  Ireland 
children  ? — They  are. 

8487 . Are  they  all  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Luke’s? — Some  belong  to  the  adjoining  neigh- 
bourhood. 

8488.  It  is  a very  poor  part  of  the  city  ? — Very 
poor. 

8489.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  Protest- 
ants living  in  the  district  ? — A good  many. 

8490.  Do  the  great  majority  of  the  children  who 
attend  live  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  city  ? — They  do. 

8491.  The  education  given  to  them  is  only  primary? 
— That  is  so.  We  have  at  present  on  the  roll  in  the 
three  schools  338  children,  and  the  daily  attendance 
is  212. 

8492.  Are  those  schools  in  connexion  with  any 
Board  of  Education? — They  are  under  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

8493.  Are  your  teachers  obtained  from  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  our  present 
teachers  a good  while. 

8494.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  keeping 
up  the  incumbency  of  the  united  parishes? — We  have 
provided  £200  a year  under  the  Diocesan  scheme. 

8495.  You  have  the  security  of  the  diocesan  scheme 
for  having  a minister  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  fimds? — 
Yes. 

8496.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
bank  to  recognise  the  churchwardens,  since  the  dis- 
establishment, as  being  churchwardens  of  the  parish? 
— None. 

8497.  What  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  there  in 
the  parish  ? — There  is  one  in  Francis-street  and  one  at 
the  end  of  Ashe-street. 

8498.  Do  all  the  Protestant  children  attend  your 
schools  ? — Generally  they  do. 

8499.  In  preference  to  the  National  School?— 
Decidedly. 
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8500.  Do  tlie  Roman  Catholic  children  substantially 
go  to  schools  managed  by  their  own  clergy  ? — They  do. 
° 8501.  Are  those  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board? — I think  they  are. 

8502.  They  are  practically  denominational  schools  ? 
—Yes.  . 

e g_503.  Are  the  master  and  mistresses  of  your  schools 


efficient? — Yes,  very.  The  mistress  of  the  infants  Sepidai,  isrs. 
school  is  a first  rate  one.  — — ■ 

8504.  The  fact  that  the  parish  is  poor  does  not 
prevent  the  schools  from  flourishing  ? — The  schools  are  m.’a.  ’ 

capital ; and  as  to  the  school-rooms  and  the  play- 
grounds and  everything  connected  with  them,  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  in  Dublin  like  them. 


Mr.  William  J.  Geoghegan  examined. 


8505.  Dr.  Hart. — You  are  the  treasurer  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  in  the  City  of  Dublin? 
_I  am . The  funds  of  the  two  parishes  are  kept  distinct. 

8500.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  property 
is  there,  belonging  to  the  schools  of  St.  Nicholas  With- 

QUj  ? There  are  two  houses  in  Patrick-street  and 

three  in  New-street ; £1,895  5s.  10 d.  New  Three  per 
cent.  Stock;  £844  0s.  id.  stock  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  a rentcharge  under  the  will  of  Cordelia 
Cary  of  £4  12s.  5d.  per  annum;  and  an  annuity 
of  £20  per  annum  under  the  will  of  Mathew  Neary 
Mahon. 

■ 8507.  The  two  houses  in  Patrick-street,  Nos.  31  and 
32,  produce  £21  a year.  How  are  those  houses  let  1— 
They  are  let  on  lease  made  a long  time  ago  to  a man 
named  Tyndall. 

8508.  Is  that  a subsisting  lease? — Yes.  I think  it 
has  about  thirty  years  to  run. 

8509.  To  whom  are  the  houses  in  New-street  let  ? 
—Slater  is  our  tenant,  but  lie  sublets  some  of  them, 
and  pays  his  rent  regularly. 

8510.  His  rent  is  returned  as  £15  a year— when 
was  the  lease  to  him  made  ? — I do  not  know  when  he 
originally  became  tenant,  but  he  got  a new  lease  a few 
years  ago. 

8511.  Do  you  know  where  the  lease  is  ? — I suppose 
it  is  amongst  the  school  papers. 

8512.  Dr.  Hart. — Has  there  been  any  change  in 
the  rental  during  your  time  ? — No. 

: 8513.  How  long  have  you  been  treasurer  ?— About 
sixteen  years. 

8514.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
idea  where  the  deeds  are  ? — There  is  a box  in  the 
school  which  contains  deeds  and  papers. 

8515.  In  whose  names  is  the  money  in  the  New 
Three  per  cents,  invested? — In  the  names  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  or  in  the  names  of  the  ■ 
.Rev.  H.  R.  Halahan,  Henry  Hayes,  and  myself. 

8516.  One  of  the  items  comprised  in  the  stock  which 
you  have  mentioned  appears  to  be  £89  2s.  Id.,  the 
legacy  of  a Mrs.  Young.  What  was  the  date  of  the 
legacy? — 1869. 

8517.  You  have  also  mentioned  a sum  of  £844 
0s.  id.,  which  I find  is  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  When 
did  you  get  that  money? — In  1827.  The  dividends 
are  paid  to  us  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  money 
was  I believe  for  a house  in  Freestone-alley,  belonging 
to  the  schools,  which  the  Wide  Street  Commissioners 
bought. 

. 8518.  Have  the  schools  been  left  any  money  re- 

cently?— Yes,  £106  4s.  2d.  stock  was  purchased  with 
£100  left  by  the  late  James  Hunt  in  the  year  1875. 

■ 8519.  In  1857'  the  return  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  this : — 

“ Cordelia  Cary,  will  proved  8th  December,  1838,  rent- 
clmrge  £4  12s.  id. ; Millicent  Smith,  will,  death  18th 
"November,  1849,  £300  invested  with  other  trust  moneys  in 
a sum  of  £2,244  Os.  id.  Government  stock  ; M.  N.  Mahon, 
will  proved  August  3,  1850,  annuity  of  £20;  house  rent, 
£17  per  annum." 

Did  that  include  the  £844  Os.  id.  in  the  name  of  the 
. Accountant-General  ? — It  did. 

8520.  Has  there,  been  no  sale  of  capital  ?— No,. none 
has  been  sold. 


S521.  How  is  your  school  board  constituted? — The 
Board  is  made  up  of  Governors,  ancl when  any  of  them 
drop  off  the  remainder  elect  new  ones. 

8522.  Do  they  elect  subscribers  or  parishioners  ? — 
Principally  parishioners. 

8.523.  Is  there  any  qualification  required? — No; 
there  is  no  qualification  that  I know  of.  They  are 
chiefly  men  who  have  resided  in  the  parish  or  been 
connected  with  it.  My  father  was  for  a long  time' 
connected  with  the  parish,  and  therefore  Mr.  Halahan 
asked  me  to  join. 

8524.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  the  parish  at 
present? — None  whatever,  except  that  I have  the 
privilege  of  paying  an  annual  subscription  to  the  school. 

I may  add  that  the  accounts  of  the.  school  are  audited 
annually. 

8525.  Chairman. — Are  the  two  accounts  kept  in 
the  same  book?— The  expenses  are  entered  in  the 
same  book,  but  the  accounts  of  the'  receipts  of  St. 
Luke's  parish  are  kept  by  Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  his  own 
book. 

8526.  I suppose,  in  view  of  the  possible  redivision 
of  the  parishes,  you  keep  the  accounts  separate? — I 
have  asked  Mr.  Halahan  to  amalgamate  them,  hut  lie 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  do  so. 

8527.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  an 
annual  sermon  for  the  schools  ? — Y es,  we  have.  We 
get  an  average  of  about  £100. 

8528.  Where  is  the  sermon  preached? — In  St. 
Luke’s  parish  church. 

S529.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
attend  it? — Very  great.  They  do  not  come. 

8530.  Still  the  money  comes? — The  money  comes, 
through  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Halahan,  who  goes  about  and  begs  splendidly.  We 
like  to  see  people  coming  to  inspect  our  schools. 

8531.  Of  what  religion  are  the  children  attending 
the  schools  % — There  are  three  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
are  Protestants. 

8532.  Chairman. — There  are  no  Roman  Catholics? 
— I think  not. 

8533.  How  are  the  schools  inspected? — By  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  inspectors. 

8534.  Is  your  master  a Church  Education  man? — 
Yes. 

8535.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Are  your  schools 
entitled  to  any  other  property?— In  looking  over  the 
papers  for  this  inquiry,  I discovered  that  a legacy, 
called  Southwell’s,  payable  by  St.  Wer burgh’s  parish, 
had  not  been  received  for  over  twenty  years.  I wrote 
to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  WerburglTs  about  it,  but 
have  not  as  yet  been  favoured  with  a reply. 

8536.  Dr.  Hart. — Some  ofyour  funds  appear  to  be 
invested  in  the  names  of  individuals?— Yes ; the  funds 
of  the-  school  are  invested  in  three  names; 

,8537.  According  as  individuals  happen  to  die,  how 
are  new  trustees  selected  ?— The  surviving  trustee 
would,  of  course,  transfer  the  funds  to  other  names,  as 
has  been  regularly  done. 

8538.  Who  appoints  the  new  trustees  ?— The  gover- 
nors. That  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  late  Alderman 
Bonsall,  Captain  Halahan,  r.n.,  and  others. 

8539.  Lord  Justice  Fitz  Gibbon.  —Is  there  any  pro- 
vision,  for  continuing  the  incumbency  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without? — I am  afraid  not. 


Mr.  William 
J.  Geoghegan. 
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Mr.  Henry  Hayes,  examined. 


Mr.  H.  Hayes.  8540.  Chairman. — You  are  treasurer  for  St.  Luke's 
parish,  Dublin  ? — I am.  I was  appointed  in  1861,  and 
at  that  time  our  entire  funds  amounted  to  £1  44  1 Is.  per 
annum,  -and  comprised  Daniel’s  bequest,  £27  13s.  1(W. 
per  annum;  Verschoyle’s  bequest,  £15  15s.  6 cl. ; Tis- 
dall’s  bequest,  £1  7s.  1(W.  ; and  Batchelor’s  bequest, 
£6  7s.  id.  These  are  all  paid  by  the  Board  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests.  We  have  also  in 
Government  Funds,  £1,159  2s.  id.,  on  which  I receive 
£34  15s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

8541.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  that 
money  invested  ? — It  was  invested  before  my  appoint- 
ment. 

8542.  Do  you  draw  the  dividends  as  churchwarden? 
—Yes. 

8543.  Have  you  been  long  churchwarden  ? — Yes, 
for  some  years. 

8544.  Is  the  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  the  min- 
ister and  churchwardens  f — Yes.  In  1871  we  invested 
a further  sum  of  £350  in  the  same  names.  The  other 
day  we  added  £125,  which  we  had  received  as  a legacy. 
The  income  from  the  £350  is  £10  10s.,  and  from  the 
£125  about  £3  15s. 

8545.  You  have  had  an  increase  to  your  school  pro- 
perty since  1857  ? — W e have.  I have  not  yet  mentioned 
all  our  receipts.  We  receive  £24  6s.  per  annum  from 
Grand  Canal  debentures,  and  a profit  rent  of  £20  a 
year  from  premises  in  New -street,  adjoining  the  school, 
which  were  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school. 

8546.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857, 
states : — 

“ The  endowments  of  the  school,  at  present  available, 
are  as  follows : — A principal  sum  of  £ 1 , 1 59  2s.  id.,  Govern- 
ment three  per  cent,  stock  (part  of  a larger  sum  of 
£1,859  2s.  id.,  stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  parish, 
in  the  names  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens),  yielding 
an  annual  dividend  of  £37  15s.  6 d.'~ 

What  has  been  done  with  the  £700  ? — £500  remains 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ; the  schools  have  the  same 
amount  they  then  had. 

8547.  The  report  continues : — 

“ Yerschoyle’s  bequest,  producing  annuallv  £15  15s.  8 d. 


ditto,  Tisdall’s,  £l  7s.  \0d. ; ditto,  Batchelors,  £6  7s.  Gd 
Pleasants’  legacy,  £900,  Grand  Canal  Stock  (it  was  origi- 
nally £1,000,  but  by  some  joint-stock  operation,  became 
converted  into  £900),  at  present  producing  only  £21  8s.  8 d 
per  annum  (the  dividend  varies  considerably)  ; and  Daniel’s 
legacy  of  £500,  the  annual  interest  on  which  amounts  tn 
the  sum  of  £27  13s.  lOd.  ’ 

You  still  receive  these  sums  ? — Yes. 

8548.  At  what  date  were  the  premises  adjoining 
the  school  purchased  ? — About  five  years  ago.  ° 

8549.  What  was  the  amount  paid  for  them? 

£200. 

8550.  What  interest  was  purchased  in  them?— 
£20  a year  profit  rent  for  about  fifty  years. 

8551.  How  are  they  let? — To  one  tenant  on  lease 
for,  I think,  forty-five  years. 

8552.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  looking  after  the 
school  ? — I visit  it  occasionally  as  a governor. 

8553.  What  condition  are  the  buildings  in? — Very 
good  ; they  are  more  like  Government  buildings  than 
anything  else.  They  are  in  perfect  repair. 

8554.  How  many  'governors  have  you  at  present  on 
the  Board  of  the  joint  schools? — Perhaps' four  or  five. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  attend,  as  there  is 
not  much  for  them  to  do.  The  machinery  is  in  good 
working  order,  and  Mr.  Halahan  is  a host  in  him- 
self. 

8555.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  falling  off 
in  the  numbers  attending  the  school? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  increasing. 

8556.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  report  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  1855,  as  to  the  then 
state  of  education  in  the  school  was  : — 

“I  heard  the  boys  read  and  also  examined  them  in 
geography,  grammar,  history,  and  arithmetic  ; with  one  ex- 
ception they  answered  badly.  The  master  informed  me 
that  when  he  came  to  the  school  (August,  1853),  he  found 
that  the  boys’  education  had  been  exceedingly  neglected; 
they  are  certainly  still  very  backward.” 

Does  that  description  apply  now  ? — Not  at  all ; the 
schools  are  in  a very  efficient  state. 

8557.  Are  the  buildings  sufficient? — Quite. 


Rev.  Bedell 
Stanford,  a.b. 


Bev.  Bedell  Stanford,  a.b.,  examined. 


8558.  Chairman. — You  are  the  curate  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  in 
the  City  of  Dublin?— I am. 

8559.  What  number  of  teachers  are  there  in  the 
three  schools  ? — There  are  at  present  a schoolmaster 
in  the  boys’  school,  a mistress  in  the  girls’  school,  and 
two  teachers  in  the  infants’  school. 

8560.  Are  there  any  monitors? — There  are  not; 
but  the  matter  is  under  consideration.  The  mistress 
gets  some  assistance  from  the  senior  girls. 


8561.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  any  subject 
beyond  ordinary  English  ? — No. 

8562.  Are  these  purely  primary  schools? — That  is  all. 

8563.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  the 
class  of  pupils  would  hai-dly  require  anything  else  ?— 
No  ; the  children  attending  the  school  are  of  the 
poorer  class. 

8564.  Chairman. — What  fees  do  they  pay? — None 
whatever. 

8565.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  they  all  Protestants  ? — Yes; 
with  the  exception  of  a few  Jews. 


ev.  Ambrose  Cooke,  m.a.,  examined. 


8566.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Betaglistown  school, Co.  Kildare? — Yes;  I am  Com- 
missary  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of 
the  trustees ; the  other  trustee  is  the  Loi’d  Primate,  who 
has  appointed  Colonel  Gaisford  as  his  Commissary. 
It  is  as  Vicar  of  the  parish  that  I manage  the  school 

S567.  How  often  do  you  inspect  the  school? — I 
visit  it  at  least  once  a week ; and  as  the  boys  come  to 
Sunday  school,  and  to  Church  practice  on  Fridays,  I 
see  them  twice  or  three  times  a week. 

8568.  Is  it  exclusively  a Church  school  ? — It  is. 

8569.  There  are  no  Homan  Catholics  attending  it? 
— None. 

8570.  Are  there  any  Dissenters  ? — I know  nothing 
of  them  in  that  character. 


8571.  What  number  of  children  are  there  in  the 
school  ? — Twelve. 

8572.  Is  that  the  largest  number  which  has  been 
there  ? — That  is  the  largest  number  there  has  been,  in 
my  time ; but  1 have  heard  there  were  fifteen  at  one 
time.  There  is  a proposal  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
present  to  bring  the  school  into  such  a position  that 
there  would  be  a much  larger  number  in  attendance, 
by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  matter  has  been  favourably  received. 

8573.  Where  do  you  wish  to  remove  the  school  to? 

— Very  close  to  Clane.  It  will  be  then  within  range 

of  the  church  and  me. 

8574.  How  far  is  it  from  Clane  now  ? — About  three 
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8575.  Have  there  been  any  objections  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  the  moving  of  the  school  ? — I heard 
of  no  formal  objection  being  received,  but  there  was  an 
objection  made  by  a clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood — 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton — who  threatened  me  with  Chan- 
cery proceedings,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Lord  Primate 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  was  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  and  the  answer  he  received  was  that  his 
objections  were  frivolous,  and  that  he  had  no  locus 
standi. 

- 8576.  Is  it  your  idea,  that,  in  the  present  locality  iu 
which  the  school  is  situated, . you  can  only  have 
boarders,  but  that  if  you  remove  it  to  the  place  pro- 
posed you  would  get  in  addition  a number  of  day  boys  ? 

There  are  still  move  forcible  reasons.  One  is  that 

the  boys  are  isolated,  and  another  that  the  manager 
has  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  whenever  he 
likes. 

8577.  Is  the  school  left  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  master  ? — Practically  it  is  so.  There  is  another 
objection  to  the  present  situation,  namely,  that  the 
school  is  situated  close  to  a bog.  There  is  a large  un- 
cultivated tract  at  the  back,  and  those  interested  in  the 
school,  or  having  an  opportunity  of  observing  it,  know 
that  boys  want  the  opportunity  of  being  rubbed  up 
against  their  fellows.  In  fact,  it  has  been  decided  by 
parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  take  very  great 
interest  in  the  matter. 

8578.  Is  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  of  a 
primary  character,  or  is  it  of  a higher  class  ? — The  boys 
who  come  to  us  are,  as  a general  rule,  wholly  unin- 
structed. The  founder’s  will  provides  for — 

“ As  many  boys  and  girls  as  the  trustees  think  fit,  and  can 
be  conveniently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  those  pro- 
perly qualified  to  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  to  trades,  and 
the  proper  fees  shall  be  paid.” 

8579.  Have  you  had  any  scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests! — I produce  an 
extract  from  the  final  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
dated  March  30th,  1824. 

8580.  That  provides,  “ the  school  to  be  kept  on  the 
lands  of  Betaghstown.”  Do  the  lands  of  Betaghstown 
extend  to  the  proposed  new  site  1 — No. 

8581.  What  fees  do  the  pupils  pay  ? — They  pay  no 
fees.  Food,  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
is  provided  for  them  out  of  the  endowment. 

8582.  What  does  the  endowment  now  consist  of  ? — 
The  rental  from  land  is  £405  10s.  Qd.,  and  there  is  a 
sum  of  £1,948  4s.  lid  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  invested 
in  the  names  of  the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 

8583.  LoudR.  Churchill. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1857  states  the  income  derived  by  the  school 
from  land  to  be  £219.  How  has  the  great  increase 
arisen  ? — A lease  which  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
property  at  10s.  or  12s.  an  acre  expired.  There  were 
under-tenants  on  the  lands,  paying  to  the  middle-man 
nearly  double  the  sum  that  he  paid  to  the  trustees, 
and  to  those  under-tenants  we  gave  the  land  at  the 
same  rate  that  they  had  it  before. 

8584.  Who  are  the  agents  ? — Messrs.  Leonard  Dob- 
bin and  Co. 

8585.  How  is  the  expenditure  managed? — Prior  to 
the  employment  of  our  present  master,  his  predeces- 
sor each  quarter  brought  his  bills  to  me.  I certified 
them,  and  then  they  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Dobbin  and 
bo.,  by  whom  they  were  immediately  paid.  The  mas- 
tu  at  that  time  used  to  provide  all  things  necessary 
tor  the  boys,  and  charge  for  them  in  his  accounts,  but 
recently  the  Primate’s  Commissary  and  myself  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  that  I should  look  to  the  cloth- 
mg,  and  such  other  details,  and  provide  for  them 
myself.  The  Primate’s  Commissary  now  examines 
he  accounts,  which  I send  in  to  Messrs.  Dobbin 
and  Co. 

8586.  What  is  your  exact  position  with  reference 

the  school? — My  position  is  as  Vicar  of  Clane, 


and  Commissary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The 
Archbishop  in  appointing  me  put  it  in  this  way  : — 
“Whatever  power  I have  I transfer  it  to  you.” 

8587.  Do  the  trustees  ever  meet  for  the  purposes 
of  this  endowment? — There  was  a meetiug  of  the 
trustees,  at  which  I was  present,  before  the  proposal  to 
change  the  school  was  made. 

8588.  How  often  do  the  Commissaries  meet  ? — I do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  specified  time.  The 
Primate’s  Commissary  has  met  me  eight  or  nine  times, 
during  the  past  three  years,  by  appointment ; both  in 
Dublin  and  also  at  the  school. 

8589.  Do  you  keep  any  minutes  of  those  meetings? 
—No. 

8590.  What  was  done  at  those  meetings? — The 
state  of  the  school  was  considered,  and  the  payment 
of  part  of  the  expenses,  and  on  a recent  occasion  the 
appointment  of  a new  master. 

8591.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  school? — 
Messrs.  Dobbin  and  Co.  keep  all  the  accounts. 

8592.  Do  you  and  the  Primate’s  Commissary  pass 
the  accounts? — The  Primate’s  Commissary  has  only 
been  appointed  about  three  years.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment we  have  both  passed  the  accounts. 

8593.  You  have  no  other  audit? — I am  not  aware 
of  any. 

8594.  You  charge  the  agent  for  the  clothing  which 
you  provide  ? — I do. 

8595.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  clothe  each  boy? 
I cannot  exactly  say,  as  I only  undertook  it  about 
four  months  ago,  but  I calculate  I will  be  able  to 
clothe  them  for  a trifle  over  £3  each  per  annum. 

8596.  Why  was  the  former  system  of  the  master 
providing  the  clothing  changed? — I thought  it  was 
better  that  I should  undertake  it  myself,  when  a new 
master  was  appointed  ; our  former  master  had  been 
over  forty  yeai-s  in  the  institution. 

8597.  When  the  master  clothed  the  boys,  how  much 
did  it  cost  per  head? — I examined  the  accounts  each 
quarter,  and  as  far  as  I can  see  it  was  about  three 
guineas. 

8598.  Do  you  also  supply  the  food  for  the  boys? — 
The  present  master  is  allowed  8 cl.  per  head  per  day 
for  the  food.  The  former  master  had  only  6d.  a day, 
but  then  he  had  the  use  of  twenty  acres  of  land. 

8599.  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Bonynge  the  master  ? — 
He  was  the  late  master. 

8600.  What  salary  did  he  get? — He  was  paid  a 
salary  of  £60  a year,  and  was  allowed  £40  a year 
for  servants,  and  £30  a year  for  fuel,  and  he  was 
also  allowed  for  kitchen  utensils  and  things  of  that 
sort,  which  are  returned  as  sundries  in  his  account. 
Our  present  master  receives  a salary  of  £100  a year, 
but  has  no  allowance  for  servants,  and  I supply  the 
fuel. 

8601.  What  does  that  come  to? — I calculate  that 
the  fuel  will  cost  from  £20  to  £25  a year.  The  fuel 
formerly  used  was  turf ; but,  unfortunately,  I did  not 
cut  turf  this  year  ; I was  a little  late. 

8602.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  the  accounts  for 
the  years  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  which  you  have  pro- 
duced, I find  there  constantly  occurs  this  item,  “Quar- 
terly account  of  Mr.  Bonynge,”  opposite  to  which  are 
set  large  amounts,  such  as  £82,  &c. ; what  are  those 
items  principally  made  up  of? — The  details  were: — 
his  salary ; quarterly  account  for  servants  ; quarterly 
account  for  fuel  ; quarterly  account  for  clothing  and 
shoes  ; 6cl.  a day  for  the  feeding  of  each  boy ; what  we 
call  sundries,  which  come  to  something  very  consider- 
able ; and  also  repairs  of  the  house.  All  those  things 
passed  through  Mr.  Bonynge’s  hands,  and  were  done 
by  him. 

8603.  Is  there  any  under  master  employed? — No. 

8604.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a better  arrange- 
ment that  you  should  supply  the  fuel  and  clothing 
than  that  the  master  should  do  so  ? — I am  under  the 
impression  that  it  will  be  more  economical,  and  a better 
arrangement  in  every  way. 

S605.  Has  the  expenditure  been  kept  within  the 
income,  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  school  ? 


Sept.  24,  1879. 
Rev.  A.  Cooke, 
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Sept.  24,  1879.  — I nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  income  ; so  I am 
Bev  ZTcooke  'lar^y  in  a position  to  answer  the  question ; but,  I 
M A_'  ’ think,  that  since  I came  into  the  management  we  have 

kept  within  our  income. 

8606.  Before  you  became  connected  with  it  the 
income  was  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  1 — I think 
the  charity  was,  generally  speaking,  in  debt.  I am 
only  about'  two  and  a half  years  acting  for  the  Arch- 
bishop with  reference  to  the  accounts. 

8607.  What  were  you  before  that?— I was  the 
Vicar  of  Clane  and  manager  of  the  school,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accounts.  Mr.  Barlow  used  to 
act  -for  the  Primate,  and  when  I spoke  to  him  once  or 
twice  about  money  matters  he  told  me  very  plainly  to 
mind  my  own  business. 

8608.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the 
accounts  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

8609.  Was  there  any  debt  upon  the  charity  then? 
—There  was,  but.  I pan  not  state  the  exact  amount. 

8610.  How  often  in  the  year  are  the  accounts  now 
presented  ? — I pressed  veiy  much  that  the  accounts 
should  be  presented  half-yearly.  I had  not  got  an 
account  for,  I think,  a year  and  a half,  until  I got  one 
within  the  last  few  days. 

8611.  Do  I understand  that  you  have  only  recently 
received  the  accounts  of  1878? — That  is  all. 

8612.  Is  that  a system  which  you  think  good  for 
the  management  of  the  charity  ? — I did  not  like  it,  and 
I objected  to  it. 

8613.  Have  you  not  complete  power,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop’s Commissary  ? — I did  not  think  I had.  Pei'- 
haps  I might  have  been  remiss  in  not  having  insisted 
on  it. 

8614.  Has  anybody  the  power  of  interfering  with 
youbesidesyour  brother  Commissary? — No;  except  the 
Primate  and  the  Archbishop. 

8615.  They  have  clearly  committed  all  their  powers 
to  you  ? — They  have,  except  in  special  cases. 

8616.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  not  the 
account,  which  was  furnished  in  1878,  comprise  the 
rental  ending  1st  May,  1878  ? — Yes.  It  was  furnished 
on  the  31st  August,  1878. 

8617.  And,  therefore,  the  next  account  should  end 
1st  May,  1879,  and  be  furnished  on  the  31st  August, 
1879,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  less  than  a 
month  late  ? — I merely  spoke  from  memory. 

•8618.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — How  often  do  you 
-see  the  head  master’s  account? — He  came  personally 
to  me  every  .quarter,  and  brought  his  accounts  and 
the  receipts  for  every  item  of  his  expenditure.  I 
examined  them  carefully,  and  wrote  my  name  to  vine 
the  account,  and  he  forwarded  it  to  Messrs.  Dobbin, 
the  agents,  who,  on  my  certificate,  sent  him  the 
money. 

8619.  You  have  no  professional  audit  of  the 
accounts  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

8620.  What  are  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  change 
in  the  locality  of  the  school  which  you  say  is  in  con- 
templation ? — It  has  been  considered,  by  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the 
.present  position  of  the  school  is  unsuitable,  for  various 
reasons — chiefly,  that  the  locality  is  too  lonely ; 
secondly,  that  the  house  is  unsuitable ; and,  thirdly, 
that  it  would  be  more  desirable  it  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  our  day  school. 

8621.  What  do  you  call  your  day  school  ? — Clane 
Parochial  Day  School.  Not  only  is  the  Betaghstown 
school  too  lonely,  but  it  is  too  far  distant  from  the 
incumbent  of  Clane,  who  is  the  manager,  and  also 
from  the  church — in  fact,  three  miles  is  too  much  for 
small  boys  to  walk  to  church. 

8622.  In  what  way  is  the  present  house  unsuit- 
able ? — It  is  a big,  rambling  house,  expensive  to  keep 
up.  There  is  no  advantage  in  the  building  whatso- 

8623.  How  do  you  contemplate  replacing  it  ? — We 
contemplate  building  a suitable  schoolhouse,  within 
half  a mile  of  the  church  and  vicarage,  in  a position 
where  we  can  have  our  present  school  amalgamated 


with  Betaghstown,  the  parish  undertaking  to  pay  £50 
a year. 

8624.  Is  the  present  parochial  school  a mixed 
school?  — We  have  no  Roman  ■ Catholic  children 
attending  it. 

8625.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
village  ? — The  great  majority  are  Roman  Catholics. 

8626.  The  paroeliial  school  is  a denominational 
Protestant  school  ? — It  is. 

8627.  Is  it  under  the  National  Board  ? — It  is  not 
under  any  Board. 

8628.  You  wish  to  have  the  two  schools  amalga- 
mated?— Yes.  The  proposition  has  been  officially 
brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  trustees, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  the . plan  has  been  most 
favourably  accepted. 

8629.  You  have  not  received  an  official  reply? — We 
have  not. 

8630.  What  will  be  the  expense  of  erecting  the  new 
building? — There  have  been  plans  and  specifications 
prepared.  Mr.  Trench,  who  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  matter,  has  promised  £300  towards  the  erection 
of  the  new  building,  which  will  cost,  I think,  about 
£700  more. 

8631.  How  do  you  contemplate  disposing  of  the  old 
premises  ? — Different  plans  , have  been  proposed ; but, 
I presume,  they  will  be  put  into  the  market,  and  the 
highest  price  obtained. 

8632.  Have  they  been  valued? — I do  not  think 
they  have  been  valued  with  reference  to  sale,  because 
they  are  not  yet  in  the  market ; but  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  is,  I think,  between  £40  and  £50,  including 
the  twenty  acres  of  land  which  belong  to  them. 

8633.  Do  you  contemplate  selling  the  land  with  the 
buildings? — Certainly  not.  Mr.  Trench,  in  addition 
to  giving  £300  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings, 
has  provided,  as  a site,  two  acres  of  land,  of  which  he 
has  promised  a lease,  for  ever,  at  Is.  a year. 

8634.  Do  you  think  that  the  sale  of  the  present 
premises  would  pay  for  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing?— -I  fancy,  it  would  leave  a margin  for  the  endow- 
ment. 

8635.  How  many  boarders  are  the  present  buildings 
suited  for  ? — I think  the  building  itself  would  give 
sufficient  accommodation  for  twenty. 

•8636.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  it,  owing  to  its 
position,  quite  unavailable  as  a day-school? — The 
position  is  very  lonely,  and  it  is  too  far  from  the 
clergymen  who  have  the  responsibility  of  the  boys. 

8637.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Did  not  Mr. 
Hewitson,  who  supplied  the  money,  desire  that  it 
should  be  a boarding  school  ? — He  did. 

8638.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  boarders 
do  you  contemplate  having  in  the  new  building?— 
As  many  as  the  charity  can  afford.  I am  satisfied 
that  the  building  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate more  than  we  have  at  present. 

8639.  Have  you  been  paying  the  head  master  £100 
a year  for  looking  after  twelve  boarders? — We  have. 

8640.  Do  not  you  think  the  salary  rather  high  for 
the  work  done? — No  ; for  this  reason — I think  it  is 
harder  to  teach  twelve  than  twenty-four. 

8641.  Is  the  education  given  anything  higher  than 
elementary  ? — It  is  very  elementary  ; but  I expect 
when  the  school  is  moved,  that,  with  our  new  master, 
the  education  will  rise  higher. 

8642.  Where  do  the  pupils  in  Betaghstown  school 
come  from  ? — From  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

8643.  In  what  class  of  life  are  their  parents  ?— -The 
form  of  application,  which  must  be  sent  in,  contains  a 
statement  that  the  applicant  is  destitute  of  support, 
and  is  between  eight  and  ten  years  cf  age. 

8644.  After  they  have  been  educated,  do  you  do 
anything  for  them  ? — We  ought  to  apprentice  them, 
but  I have  always  been  told  we  have  not  had  money. 

8645.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  in  the  school 
Until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  very  many 
cases  I have  provided  situations  for  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  other  day  I got  a boy  into  the  police,  anc 
I was  obliged  myself  to  pay  some  £2  or  £3,  the  ex- 
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pense  necessary  to  get  him  an  outfit.  "We  get  nothing 
from  the  charity  for  them. 

8646.  Do  you  think  the  income  of  the  charity  is 
turned  to  the  best  account  ? — Certainly  not. 

8647.  Do  you  think  the  change  of  site  proposed 
will  enable  you  to  do  more  good  ? — I think  it  will 
remedy  the  evil  very  much. 

8648.  In  what  way? — I think  it  will  raise  the  tone 
of  the  school,  and  increase  the  number  of  pupils ; and 
with  higher  education,  and  more  pupils,  I think  there 
will  be  a great  advance. 

8649.  I understand  you  have  not  funds  to  support 
more  than  twelve  boarders  ? — We  have  not  had  here- 
tofore. 

8650.  Chairman. — What  is  the  endowment  of  the 
Clane  parochial  school  ? — It  is  our  parochial  school, 
and  has  no  endowment,  but  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions. The  parochial  contribution  to  the  united  school 
will  be  £50  .a  year. 

8651.  How  will  the  change  of  site  increase  the 
funcl  ] — Inasmuch  as  we  undertake  to  give  £50  a year 
from  the  parish. 

8652.  Youthinkthatthetwo  institutions  can  be  man- 
aired  more  cheaply  combined,  than  separately? — Yes. 

°8653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  of  the  in- 
stitutions not  being  intended  to  be  maintained  at  all 
with  the  money? — Yes. 

8654.  Who  guarantees  the  £50  a year? — The  Select 
Vestry. 

8655.  What  funds  have  they  to  draw  upon? — The 
parochial  funds,  as  we  collect  them. 

8656.  How  many  registered  vestrymen  have  you  ? 
—About  forty. 

8657.  How  many  are  in  a position  of  life  to  sub- 
scribe?—I could  not  say  how  many  are  not  likely  to 
subscribe  anything,  but  we  collect  in  the  parish,  for 
church  purposes,  about  £300  a year. 

S658.  Do  you  expect  to  increase  that  by  £50  a 
year? — No ; but  we  spend  at  least  that  amount  at 
pvesent  on  our  parochial  school.  We  have  no  master 
in  the  parochial  school,  but  we  pay  our  schoolmistress 
£40  a year.  So  it  will  merely  be  continuing  the  ex- 
pense which  we  are  at  present  incurring. 

8659.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — At  present  you  have 
an  endowment  of  nearly  £500  a year,  large  premises 
and  lands  adjoining,  rent  free,  and  you  have  only  been 
able  to  educate  twelve  boarders,  and  not  able  to  do 
anything  for  them  afterwards.  I want  to  know  how, 
by  changing_  the  site  of  the  school,  you  propose  to 
increase  your  funds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  educate  more 
boarders  ? — In  -the  first  instance,  the  present  site  (land 
and  house)  will  cover  the  expense  of  our  moving,  and 
leave  a margin  of  profit,  and  then  we  will  have  the 
schoolmaster  to  teach,  not  only  the  twelve' boys,  but 
also  the  children  of  the  parish,  and  £50  a year  will 
come  in  from  the  funds  of  the  parish.  There  will  also 
be  the  increased  efficiency. 

8660.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  schoolmaster  the 
same  salary  ? — I think  the  schoolmaster  will  expect,' 
and  probably  be  entitled  to,  an  increase  of  salary,  but 
that  is  a matter  for  the  trustees,  and  for  after  consider- 
ation. 

8661.  Are  there  many  schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  in 
country  parishes,  who  get  £100  a year  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  ? — I know  that  several  who  applied  for 
the  position,  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  were  re- 
ceiving more.  I know  the  income  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one ; but  it  is  a Very  responsible  position  for  a 
man  to  have  the  charge  of  boarders.  It  is  different 
from  a day  school ; and  1 think  the  masters  of  hoard- 
ing schools  generally  receive  much  higher  salaries. 

8662.  Do  you  mean  to  take  fees  from  boarders  in 
the  new  school  ? — No  ; we  cannot  take  fees. 

8663.  How  do  you  mean  to  suppoit  a greater  num- 
ber of  boarders  ?-— I think  the  funds  of  the  charity 
can  be  better  worked.  The  total  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure will  not  come  up  to  the  £500  a year.  The 
feeding  of  12  boys  at  8 d.  a day  each  will  only  come  to 
£146— £100  a year  for  the  master’s  salary;  £24  for 
me] ; £36  for  clothing ; and  for  repairs  of  the  building, 


kitchen  requisites,  and  things  of  that  sort  say  £30  a Sept.  24, 1879. 
year ; which  would  bring  up  the  total  expenditure  to  Key 
£336,  leaving  a considerable  balance.  m.a.  ' 

8664.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  not 
merely  telling  us  of  a proposal  which  has  been  made 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Clane? — 

Exactly. 

8665.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  to  carry  out  the  proposal  would  be  violating 
Hewitson’s  will  ? — That  is  for  the  Chancellor  to  decide. 

The  matter  is  before  him. 

8666.  Who  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ? — The 
Lord  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  the 
two  trustees. 

8667.  Have  any  funds  of  the  charity  been  applied 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  application  ? — Not  a 
farthing. 

8668.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  there  been  any 
expenses  incurred  in  making  the  application  1— 

Nothing  is  done  in  law  without  expense ; but  there 
has  been  no  draw  on  funds  of  the  charity. 

8669.  How  do  you  contemplate  paying  the  ex- 
penses ? — I do  not  know.  I have  not  paid  anything. 

8670.  Will  they  be  charged  against  the  funds  of  the 
charity  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  will  not. 

8671.  Are  both  boys  and  girls  educated  in  the 
present  parochial  school  in  Clane? — Yes. 

8672.  You  contemplate  amalgamating  the  Be- 
taghstown  endowed  school  with  your  parochial  school, 
and  getting  rid  of  your  parochial  schoolmistress  ? — 

Certainly. 

8673.  How  do  you  intend  to  teach  the  girls  in  the 
amalgamated  school? — The  master’s  wife  will  teach 
them  so  far  as  is  necessary. 

8674.  Without  receiving  any  extra  salary  ? — I pre- 
sume so.  It  was  contemplated  in  the  engagement  of 
her  husband  that  she  should  undertake  it. 

8675.  Is  she  a certificated  schoolmistress? — She  is 
a schoolmistress ; but  whether  certificated  or  not  I do 
not  know. 

8676.  You  do  not  contemplate  by  your  scheme 
giving  up  the  education  of  girls  ? — We  do  not. 

8677.  Do  you  know  that  under  Hewitson’s  will  his 
endowment  was  left  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and 
girls  ? — Certainly. 

8678.  There  have  been  no  girls  educated  in  the 
school  founded  under  his  will? — Not  in  my  time. 

8679.  Was  your  attention  ever  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  of  1857  particularly  noticed 
the  neglect  of  applying  this  endowment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  notice  having 
been  taken  of  it.  I have  had  no  communication  on 
that  head. 

8680.  By  whom  was  the  idea  of  moving  this  school 
initiated  ? — I could  not  say  that  the  matter  did  not 
originate  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  was 
brought  before  the  parishioners  of  Clane  after  the1 
trustees  gave  their  consent. 

8681.  Who  first  undertook  to  remove  it  ? — The 
matter  was  one  of  consideration  as  to  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  I could  not  say  with  whom  it  originated. 

8682.  Was  it  your  idea  ? — I can  say  most  heartily 
it  delighted  me  when  I heard  it ; but  I would  hot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  it  originated  with  me.  I 
would  be  very  proud  if  it  had  done  so.  Colonel  Gais- 
ford  who  is  present,  reminds  me  that  it  was  Iris 
suggestion. 

8683.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Hewitson’s 
will  three  trustees  are  mentioned — the  Primate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and 
also  a lay  trustee.  Is  there  anyone  now  representing 
the  lay  trustee  ? — I never  heard  of  him  before. 

8684.  Under  what  authority  did  the  two  acting 
trustees  appoint  Commissaries  ? — I do  not  know. 

8685.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  will  autho- 
rizing them  to  do  so.  ' Was  there  any  application  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery? — I could  not  say. 

8686.  Who  appointed  the  agents  over  the  property  ? 

— That  was  a matter  reserved;  but  I think  the  present 
agents  were  appointed  by  the  Primate. 
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Sept.  24, 1879.  8687.  Do  the  agents’  accounts  come  before  the 

Rev.  ZTcooke  trustees>  as  well  as  before  the  Commissaries  ? — They 
si. a.  ’ come  before  the  Commissaries,  and  we  examine  them. 

86S8.  The  two  accounts  handed  to  me  were  fur- 
nished in  1877  and  1878.  A re  they  in  the  ordinary 
form  received  each  year? — Yes. 

8689.  The  account  furnished  in  1877  purports  to 
be  an  account  to  November,  1876 — is  this  account  as 
it  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

8690.  The  rental  is  totted  at  £375  10s.  9 d.,  and  the 
rental  in  the  next  year  is  returned  as  £405  10s.  9 d. 
How  does  the  difference  arise? — Within  the  past  few 
years  several  leases  have  fallen  in. 

8691.  The  difference  I refer  to  does  not  arise  from 
that  cause.  I find  it  is  caused  by  a mistake  in  the 
tot  of  £20  against  the  charity  in  the  first  account, 
which  if  correctly  added  up  would  come  to  £395 
10s.  9c?.,  and  not  to  £375  10s.  9c?.;  and  in  the  last 
account  there  appears  this  additional  item — “ Chris- 
topher Rynd  £10  ” ? — He  gave  us  £10  for  the  game 
on  the  property. 

8692.  That  had  not  been  let  before  ? — Not  before. 

8693.  Under  the  will  of  the  founder  twenty  acres 
of  land  were  allotted  to  the  school.  How  is  that 
managed  ?— The  former  master  had  £60  a year  salary 
and  the  twenty  acres  of  land  ; now  the  twenty  acres 
of  land  are  let  simply  for  the  season,  but  there  is  one 
small  field  reserved  for  the  boys  to  play  in. 

8694.  When  was  the  system  of  letting  the  land 
first  commenced  ? — About  three  or  four  months  ago, 
when  the  late  master  left  us. 

8695.  How  much  was  it  let  for? — £20  for  the 
season. 

8696.  Do  you  mean  that  twenty  Irish  acres  of  land, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  were  let  for  the  season  at 
£20? — Messrs.  Dobbin  are  the  agents.  I do  not 
interfere,  but  I may  mention  that  a field  for  play- 
ground and  the  garden,  which  are  reserved,  form  part 
of  the  twenty  acres. 

8697.  Do  you  observe  that  this  account  does  not 
carry  forward  the  arrears  from  the  former  account  ? — 
So  I observe  now,  but  I did  not  do  so  before.  It  is  a 
very  important  omission. 

8698.  This  is  an  account  ending  November,  1876. 
Do  you  know  what  period  is  covered  by  it  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

8699.  Does  it  show  on  the  face  of  it  what  period  it 
covers  ? — I do  not  know. 

8700.  It  contains  amongst  the  items  of  expenditure 
a charge  for  two  years’  rentcharge  paid  to  Lord  Trim- 
lestown,  and  for  rentcharge  paid  to  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioners,  to  1st  May,  1876,  without  saying  for 
what  period.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  passing 
accounts  which  do  not  show  on  the  face  of  them  for 
what  period  they  are,  or  what  arrears  were  due  when 
the  account  commenced  ? — I never  passed  an  account 
of  the  kind  in  ray  life  before. 

8701.  Have  you  any  fixed  period  for  asking  your 
agent  for  an  account? — I cannot  say  that  there  is. 

8702.  The  other  account  which  I have  before  me 
purports  to  be  an  account  to  1st  May,  1878,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  an  account  for  a year  and  a 
half.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ; certainly. 

8703.  In  this  account  I find  charged  a payment  of 
five  years’  rent  of  the  lands  of  Colekingston,  1872  to 
1877,  at  18s.  a year,  and  also  a payment  to  Lord 
Trimleston  of  two  years’  rent  to  November,  1877,  so 
that  you  have  four  years’  rent  to  Lord  Trimleston 
appealing  in  two  accounts — one  to  November,  1876, 
and  the  other  to  May,  1878.  Can  you  explain  how 
it  was  these  head-rents  were  allowed  to  run  into 
arrear? — I cannot. 

8704.  Who  fixed  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant 
for  the  portion  of  the  twenty  acres  he  was  to  occuov  ? 
—The  agents. 

8705.  The  agreement,  which  is  dated  18th  April, 

1879,  has  been  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  proposed  to  allow  Mr.  Thomas  Hemingway,  of 
Betaghstown,  one  of  the  tenants,  the  temporary  occupation 
of  the  lands,  to  determine  on  the  1st  November,  1879,  he 


paying  for  such  Occupation  and  use  thereof  the  sum  of  Con 
and  undertaking  to  deliver  up  the  quiet. and  peaceable  pos’ 
session  on  1st  November  next,  in  good  condition,  and  in  nn 
way  deteriorated  in  value  ; and  this  agreement  to  be  co  ° 
strued  as  within  the  69 th  section  of  the  Irish  Land  An," 
1870.”  ct- 

How  has  the  land  been  used  ? — There  was  about  one 
and  a half  acres  in  stubble  at  the  time,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  was  under  potatoes  and  turnips  • the 
rest  is  in  grass. 

8706.  Has  it  been  meadowed?— - A portion  of  it 
was ; I should  think  between  three  and  four  acres 

8707.  Did  anyone  look  after  the  land  in 
Bonynge’s  time,  to  see  that  it  was  fairly  treated  by 
him  ? — I do  not  know  that  anybody  had  the  power  to 
do  so,  except  the  agent  of  the  property.  I never  con- 
sidered that  I had  the  power  to  interfere  with  his 
farming  operations  at  all. 

8708.  What  is  the  letting  value  of  land  iu  this 
portion  of  Kildare? — I think  that  the  land  at 
Betaghstown  is  fairly  worth  30a.  an  acre. 

8709.  How  much  of  the  land  has  Mr.  Hemingway 
got  ? — There  was  a small  field  taken  off,  and  also  a 
large  garden.  I think  there  is  about  an  acre  in  the 
field,  and  about  another  acre  in  the  garden. 

8710.  You  may  leave  the  garden  out  of  considera- 
tion, because  what  were  originally  given  were  the 
offices  and  gar-den  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house,  and 
twenty  acres  of  the  demesne,  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  turbary.  Has  the  turbary  been  made  use  of  ?— Not 
this  year,  as,  unfortunately,  there  was  a dispute  about 
the  draining  of  the  bog  among  the  tenants. 

8711.  Was  anyone  consulted  about  the  letting  to 
Mr.  Hemingway,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I was  under 
the  impression  that  was  the  agents’  business.  I would 
think  myself  quite  out  of  place,  particularly  in  my  own 
parish,  valuing  land. 

8712.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  see  that  the  land  of 
which  you  were  a trustee  was  let  for  the  fair  value  1— 
That  is  putting  it  hard  on  me,  and  perhaps  I de- 
serve it. 

8713.  The  last  account  of  Messrs.  Dobbin  and  Co. 
ends  with  a balance  due  to  them  of  £77  0s.  3J cl.  It 
contains  a number  of  payments  made  by  them  "to  Mr. 
Bonynge,  the  schoolmaster.  How  wex-e  the  accounts 
which  wex-e  payable  to  him  quax-terly  cex-tified  to 
Messrs.  Dobbin  ? — Mr.  Bonynge  used  to  come  to  me 
with  his  receipts  every  quarter,  and  I certified  the 
accounts,  which  Messrs.  Dobbin  paid  on  my  certificate. 

8714.  What  cheek,  if  any,  was  there  on  Mr. 
Bonynge’s  expenditure  ? — He  brought  all  his  accounts 
for  repairs  and  things  of  that  kind  to  me.  He  had  an 
allowance  of  6,7.  per  boy  per  day.  His  salary  was 
£60  a year,  with  an  allowance  of  £40  for  servants  and 
£30  for  fuel. 

8715.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  twelve  boys  of  this  class  have  cost  so 
much  in  this  school  ? — It  has  always  been  to  me  a 
mystex-y.  I think  it  is  a most  unsatisfactoi-y  state  of 
things. 

8716.  How  many  Px-otestants  are  there  in  the 
parish  of  Clane  ? — 180  is  our  total  Chxn-ch  population. 

8717.  What  advantage  to  the  school  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, which  Hewitson  dix-ected  should  be  established 
and  kept  up  upon  the  lands  of  Betaghstown,  is  pro- 
posed by  moving  it  ? — I can  tell  you  the  advantages, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  vex-y  gx-eat,  putting  out  of  the 
question  any  advantage  to  the  pax-ish  of  Clane— 
firstly,  the  house  is  unsuitable  ; and  secondly,  it  is  three 
miles  away  from  the  clergyman  and  superintendent. 

8718.  Recollect  the  will  cleax-ly  contemplates  a 
boarding-school.  This  house  stands  in  twenty  acres 
of  its  own  lauds  rent  free.  What  is  there  unsuitable 
in  the  house  itself  ? — It  is  a rambling  sort  of  large 
house — too  big  for  twelve  boys.  Thex-e  is  also  the 
position  of  the  house. 

8719.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  except  the 
distance  from  the  clergyman  ? — It  is  axx  exceedingly 
lonely  place,  such  that  if  it  were  px-oposed  to  build  a 
house  for  twelve  boax-ders,  and  to  establish  a school 
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there,  I would  exclaim  against  the  selection  of  the  site 
as  a most  unsuitable  one. 

8720.  Recollect  Mr.  Ilewitson  selected  the  site, 
and  directed  the  school  to  be  built  there  ? — I cannot 
enter  into  that. 

8721.  Would  you  exclaim  against  getting  an  endow- 
ment in  the  same  place,  on  the  condition  of  keeping  up 
the  school  ? — That  would  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

8722.  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
this  charity,  by  its  removal  to  Olane  1 — There  is  one 
great  advantage — the  boys  being  associated  with  other 
boys — we  cannot  have  other  boys  where  the  school  is 
now. 

8723.  What  is  the  population  of  the  village  of 
Clane? — About  300  or  400  ; but  it  is  not  proposed  to 
remove  the  school  to  the  village,  but  to  about  half  a 
mile  from  it;  my  opinion  is  that  isolating  twelve  boys 
is  very  undesirable.  The  more  you  associate  them 
with  other  boys  the  better. 

8724.  What  other  boys  will  they  have  to  mix  with  ? 
—There  are  the  boys  now  attending  the  parochial 
school,  and  I expect  that  boys  will  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  school  which  we  will  establish. 

8725.  The  will  of  the  founder  contemplates  a school 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Is  the  house  that  at  present 
exists  large  enough  to  have  a department  for  gii’ls  as 
well  as  for  boys! — No. 

8726.  What  is  the  largest  number  that  has  been 
maintained  there? — I do  not  know  as  to  gii'ls,  but  the 
largest  of  boys  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  was 
fifteen. 

8727.  Had  they  not  at  one  time  girls  there  also? — 
I have  heard  so. 

8728.  Why  was  the  practice  discontinued  ? — I heard 
it  was  not  found  suitable  to  have  the  girls  in  the  same 
building  with  the  boys. 

8729.  Was  not  the  house  built  for  all? — No;  it 
was  the  house  in  which  old  Hewitson  himself  resided, 
but  there  were  two  large  wings  built  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  one  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

8730.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  say  you  expect 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  boarders  by  removing 
the  school ; how  do  you  propose  to  support  the  in- 
creased number  ? — I think  the  funds  ought  to  be  able 
to  support  more  boys  than  we  ai'e  supporting  now. 

8731.  Do  you  contemplate  selling  the  twenty  acres 
of  land  if  you  effect  the  removal  of  the  school? — No  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  set  from  year  to  year ; I presume  the 
house  and  twenty  acres  will  be  let  to  a tenant. 

8732.  Where,  then,  do  you  expect  to  get  the  money 
to  build  the  new  schoolhouse  ?- — Mr.  Trench  is  to  give 
£300;  the  other  £700,  which  will  be  required,  will 
be  covered  by  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  twenty 

8733.  Are  you  then  going  to  saddle  the  charity 
with  a debt  of  £700  ? — I think  the  £700  could  be  bor- 
rowed, on  the  security  of  the  present  house  and  twenty 
acres  of  land. 

8734.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  to  manage  the  charity  as  other  chari- 


ties are  managed,  and  support  twenty-four  boys  instead  Sept.  24, 1879, 
of  twelve  ? — So  many  things  have  occurred  to  me  r 
about  it  that  I am  often  at  a loss  ; I was  pretty  well  ' 00  e* 
mystified  about  it  before,  but  I feel  more  mystified 

S735.  Where  did  the  twelve  boys,  at  present  in  the 
school,  come  from? — From  the  adjoining  parishes. 

8736.  Do  yoti  advertise  when  vacancies  occur? — 

We  send  notices  to  a certain  number  of  parishes ; and 
where  a clergyman  has  in  his  parish  a boy  whom  he 
wants  to  get  in,  he  applies  for  the  vacancy. 

8737.  Have  you  had  any  vacancies  recently? — I 
have  one  at  present. 

8738.  How  many  applicants  have  you  for  it  ? — This 
one  has  only  occurred  within  the  last  couple  of  days  ; 
the  number  of  applicants  varies  very  much,  sometimes 
there  are  six  and  sometimes  only  two. 

8739.  There  have  always  been  sufficient  candidates 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  occur  ? — Yes. 

87 40.  Who  makes  the  actual  selection  of  the  boy  to 
be  admitted  ? — If  there  be  a candidate  from  the  parish  of 
Clane  he  is  necessai-ily  appointed,  as  having  the  first 
claim ; in  other  cases  Colonel  Gainsford  and  myself 
recommend  in  turn,  and  unless  there  be  something 
very  extreme  the  other  agrees,  and  we  send  the  name 
forward  to  the  two  archbishops. 

8741.  Does  your  position  in  the  parish  of  Clane 
give  you  any  official  comiection  with  the  school  ? — I 
am  chaplain  or  manager  by  reason  of  my  official  posi- 
tion as  Vicar  of  Clane. 

8742.  Who  was  your  predecessor? — The  Rev.  Mr. 

Caulfield,  who  was  in  the  same  position  as  regards 
the  school,  except  this,  'that  he  was  not  Commissary, 
and  had  no  connexion  with  the  money  matters. 

8743.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  your  school  ever 
been  inspected  by  anyone? — Yes;  it  was  inspected 
regularly,  for  some  time,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was 
the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  His 
last  inspection  was  about  two  years  and  a half  ago. 

8744.  Did  he  make  a report? — Yes. 

8745.  Mr.  O’Siiaughxessy. — To  whom  did  he  make 
his  report  ? — He  sent  it  to  me. 

• 8746.  Was  it  on  your  invitation  he  inspected  the 
school  ? — It  was. 

8747.  Does  anybody  inspect  the  school  now  ? — Our 
present  master  has  been  appointed  only  about  three 
months,  and  there  has  been  no  inspection  since  his 
appointment. 

87 48.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — What  is  the  value  of 
the  property  belonging  to  this  charity  ? — Some  time 
ago  the  trustees  took  into  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  sell  the  property  and  fund  the 
money.  I know  that  it  was  offered  to  one  gentleman 
at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  and  he  refused  to  give 
so  much.  The  trustees  consider  that  unless  they  get 
a clear  twenty-five  years’  purchase  they  could  n ot  sell  it. 

8749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  give 
the  preference  as  to  admission  to  boys  who  belong  to 
the  parish  of  Clane,  in  consequence  of  any  direction  in 
the  existing  scheme? — Yes;  I am  bound  to  do  so. 

The  Clane  boy  could  claim  it  as  a right. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hanna,  examined. 


8750.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Leonard  Dobbin,  and  Co.  ? — I am. 

8751.  Your  firm  are  agents  to  the  Betaglistown 
estate? — Yes ; Mr.  Dobbin  was  appointed  agent  by 
the  late  Lord  Primate  in  1836,  and  he  acted  as  such 
for  many  years.  He  is  now  a very  old  gentleman,  and 
for  the  last  year  or  more  has  given  up  business.  Mr. 
Dobbin’s  son  looked  after  this  estate  for  a time,  but 
he  has  died,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  I have  taken 
up  the  accounts,  and  received  the  rents. 

8752.  Have  you  any  other  duties  in  connexion 
with  this  property,  except  receiving  the  rents  ? — Only 
to  look  over  the  estate,  and  receive  the  rents. 

8753.  Have  you  a bailiff  on  the  property  ?— No  ; 
there  is  a great  difficulty  about  that,  because  the 
people  are  not  on  very  good  terms  with  each  other. 


It  is  rather  a wild  district,  and  I would  be  very 
cautious  about  the  class  of  man  whom  I would  appoint 
to  act  as  bailiff.  I have  been  very  anxious  to  get  a 
suitable  person. 

8754.  Who  sees  that  the  cropping  is  suitable,  and 
that  the  land  is  not  exhausted  ? — There  are  leases  on 
all  the  farms,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  tenant  of 
which  refused  to  have  a lease. 

8755.  What  is  the  Government  valuation  of  the 
estate  ? — I could  not  say. 

8756.  What  is  the  acreage  ? — 323a.  2r.  2 4p.,  statute 
measure. 

8757.  It  is  returned  in  the  report  of  the  former 
Commission  as  824a.  1r.  20p.  ? — There  is  a quantity 
of  bog.  The  quantity  I have  named  does  not  include 
the  bog. 

2 P 


Mr.  T.  Hanna. 
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Septan,  1870.  8758.  What  sort  of  land  is  comprised  in  the  323 

Mr  T. -Hanna  acres  f — There  is  some  of  it  very  poor,  hut  on  the 
7 average  it  is  fair  land. 

8759.  Is  it  principally  pasture  land  ? — Young  cattle 
are  reared  on  it ; but  the  bog  is  about  it,  and  there  is 
a great  deal  of  wet  lying  on  the  bog,  particularly  this 
year, -which  has  been  unprecedentedly  wet.  I consulted 
with  Colonel  Gaisford  in  reference  to  having  a main 
drain  made  through  the  bog.  We  proposed  to  contract 
with  one  of  the  tenants  to  make  this  drain,  and  that 
each  man  should  drain  his  own  piece,  thus  making 
this  the  principal  gulley  to  drain  the  land,  There  is 
a portion  of  it  very  bad,  indeed. 

8760.  What  is  the  letting  value  of  the  land  1—1 
should  think  it  is  let  fully  at  its  value.  There  was  a 
valuation  made  by  Brassington  and  Gale  some  years 
ago,  and  on  that  the  lettings  were  based. 

8761.  There  has  been  a considerable  rise  in  the 
rental  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Was  that  owing  to 
the  falling  out  of  a lease  ? — Some  leases  fell  out  of 
very  small  tenancies,  and  it  was  arranged  that  there; 
should  be  leases  given  to  the  tenants  remaining  on. 
The  under  tenants  were  ejected,  and  compensation  was 
given  to  them.  There  was  a re  adjustment  made  of 
the  lands. 

8762.  What  was  the  date  of  that  re-adjustment  ? — 
I think  about  1873  or  1874.  It  was  based  on  the 
valuation  I have  mentioned. 

8763.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  leases 
have  the  tenants  got  ? — All,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hemingway,  have  leases  for  31  years.  Mr.  Heming- 
way’s is  a building  lease  for  61  years. 

8764.  Is  there  a map  upon  each  of  the  leases? — 
Yes. 

8765.  The  amount  of  arrears  now  due  is  not  large. 
Do  the  tenants  pay  the  rent  punctually  ?— They  pay 
remarkably  well,  considering  this  year.  The  first 
tenant  in  the  rental  is  M'Cracken,  who  pays  £100  a 
year;.  He  pays  his  rent  at  any  time  lie  is  called  on  for 
it.  Thomas  Hemingway,  who  pays  £87  11s.  a year, 
has  paid  his  last  May  rent.  Laurence  Flood  and 
Patrick  Brady  are  two  tenants  who  have  not  paid  for 
two  years,  and  we  have  brought  ejectments  against 
them  ; but  there  is  nothing  on  their  farms. 

7 8766.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  any  fixed  time  for 
furnishing  your  account  ? — The  tenants  for  some  years 
were  very  irregular  in  then-  payments,  and  Mr.  Dob- 
bin furnished  the.  accounts  when  he  got  in  the  rents. 

8767.  The  account  furnished  to  November,  1876, 
states  what  arrears  were;  due  at  the  expiration  of  the 
account,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  arrears 
were,  due  at  the  commencement? — There  were  no 
arrears. 

. 8768.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  any  debt  upon 
the  charity  now  ? — No.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  charity. 

8769.  What  was  the  debt  on  the  charity  three  years 
ago  ?— It  never  much  exceeded  £90..  Mr.  Cooke  men- 
tioned that  our  firm  keeps  the  accounts.  All  we  do 
is  to  receive  the  rents  and  pay  the  head-rents,  which 
are  very  small.  A number  of  accounts,  which  had  been 
examined  and  signed  by  Mr.  Cooke  or  Colonel  .Gais- 
ford, were  formerly  furnished  to  us  quarterly  by  Mr. 

,f:. Bonynge,  the  then  schoolmaster,  and  we  paid  them  out 
of  the  rents  without  making  any  further  examination 
of  them. 

8770.  What  is  the  present  balance  in  favour  of  the 
charity?—1 There  is  a balance  of  about  £170,  but. 
against  that  there  is  a claim  of  £105,  which  must  be 
paid  at  once,  so  that,  the  balance  is  really  only  about 
£65. 

877 1.  How  was  that  £170  accumulated? — A lease 
to.  a Mr.  Wilson  expired,  and  the  rent  was  con- 
siderably increased. 

8772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  account 
ending  November,  1876,  there  is  a charge  for  two 
years;  head-rent  paid  to  Lord  Trimlestown,  and  in  the 


next  account  there  is  a further  payment  of  two  years’ 
rent  to  him,  and  of  five  years’  rent  to  Mr.  Cassidy  ?__ 
The  two  years  paid  to  Lord  Trimlestown,  and  charged 
in  the  first  of  those  accounts,  was  up  to  November 
1875,  and  the  other  payment  was  up  to  November' 
1877.  We  did  not  know  to  whom  to  pay  Mr.  Cassidy’s 
rent,  until  he  came  into  our  office  one  day,  and  told  us 
he  was  the  person  entitled  to  it,  but  that  he  had  not 
applied  before  as  the  amount  was  so  small.  The  items 
have  been  vouched. 

8773.  My  objection  is  that  these  accounts  do  not 
enable  the  trustees  of  the  charity  to  see  how  they  stand 
from  year  to  year? — If  they  are  taken  with  the 
vouchers  belonging  to  them,  they  Will  clearly  show  for 
what  pei'iods  they  are. 

8774.  Are  the  dividends,  which  are  received  by  a 
member  of  your  firm,  collected  under  power  of  attor- 
ney ? — Yes. 

8775.  The  rentals  show  that  there  have  been  con- 
siderable deductions  for  income  tax.  Have  you  applied 

from  time  to  time  to  have  that  money  refunded? 

Never.  The  income  tax  was  allowed  to  the  tenants, 
and  I was  not  aware  that  we  could  get  it  returned. 

8776.  Have  you  any  fixed  times  for  visiting  the 
property? — No;  we  go  down  whenever  there  is  a 
complaint. 

8777.  Do  you  not  go  down  to  collect  the  rents?-— 
The  tenants  come  to  town  and  pay  them.  Most  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  markets. 

877S;  How  do  you  manage  the  bog,  upon  the  pro- 
perty?— The  tenants  have  always  had  the  right  of 
cutting  turf.  Each  family  has  had  a portion  from  time 
immemorial. 

8779.  Do  you  make  any  money  of-  the  rest  of  the 
bog  ?— Nothing,  except  the  shooting. 

8780.  How  is  the  property  in  Drumcora  let?— The 
tenant  holds  under  a fee-farm  grant,  at  a rent  of  £21 
4s.  .7 d.  a year. 

8781.  How  is  the  Code  property  let? — On  lease  for 
999  years. 

8782.  When,  was  that  lease  made  ? — It  is  dated 
April  28,  1786. 

8783.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Drumcora  grant? 
— The  grant,  which  was  dated  12th  July,  1875,  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  a covenant  in  a lease  of  1774. 

8784.  How  was  the  letting  of  the  land  adjoining 
the  school  made? — We  let  it  for  the  season  at  the 
highest  rent  we  could  get. 

8785.  What  is  it  worth  to  an  ordinary  tenant? 
— I should  say  30s.  or  35s.  an  acre.  It  is  very  fail' 
land. 

8786.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Does  your  firm  also 
manage  Other  estates? — We  do  not  do  much  in  that 
line,  but  we  have  got  other  agencies. 

8787.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  other  estates 
in  the  same  way  as  these  accounts  are  kept  ? — Mr. 
Dobbin  kept  the  accounts  himSelf,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  I believe  the  rule  has  been  to  follow 
that  form. 

, 8788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  last  ac- 
count you  have  furnished  was  up  to  the  1st  May, 
1878...  When  will  the  next  account  be  furnished?-— 
We  are  preparing  an  account  at  present,  and  will  fur- 
nish it  as  soon  as  we  get  in  the  rent  from  two  of  the 
tenants.  Four  tenants  owe  rent  up  to  May  last.  Two 
of  them  are  particularly  good,  and  will  be  certain  to 
pay  between  this  and  November;  the  other  two  are 
under  ejectment. 

8789.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Can  you  form  any 
idea  of  what  would  be  the  gross  value  of  this  property 
if  it  were  in  the  market  ? — I never  contemplated  that, 
but  I should  think  this  is  a property  that  would  sell 
very  well,  since  it  lets  very  well. 

8790.  Chairman. — How  many  years’  purchase 
would  it  bring  ?— Land  just  at  present  is  selling  very 
low,  but  I should  think  that  on  the  present  rental  it 
would  sell  for.  twenty  or  twenty-one  years’  purchase. 
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8791.  Chairman. — You  are  the  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Carogh,  near  Clone  1 — I am. 

8792.  you  desire  to  give  some  evidence  with  re- 
ference to  Betaghstown  school  ? — -I  wish  first  to  make 
a personal  explanation,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  has 
mentioned  me  as  the  person  who  opposed  the  removal 
of  that  school.  This  time  twelvemonth,  or  a little 
earlier,  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  one 
of  his  parishioners,  who  objected  to  the  removal.  I 
at  first  thought  that  bringing  it  nearer  to  Mr.  Cooke’s 
residence  would  be  an  advantage  ; but  I made  inquiry 
of  others,  and  they  appeared  to  think  it  was  a job,  to 
benefit  the  parish  of  Clane,  at- the  expense  of  the 
charity.  The  benefit  of  the  present  school  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  parish  of  Clane,  but  boys  are  re- 
ceived from  different  parishes  round.  Several  people 
in  the  locality  agree  in  thinking  that  if  the -school  is 
to  be  removed  at  all,  the  expense  of  building  a house, 
which  I hear  would  be  £1,000,  might  be  saved  by 
moving  to  an  empty  Diocesan  School-house  in  the 
town  of  Naas.  That  is  a large  building,  where  the 
endowment  of  the  Betaghstown  school  might  be  very 
usefully  employed  by  having  pupils  on  the  foundation. 
A clever  man  would,  I am  sure,  undertake  such  a 
school  in  Naas,  who  would  not  go  as  parochial  school- 
master to  Clane. 

87,93.  How  far  is  Naas  from  the  present  site  of  the 
school  1 — About  three  and  a half  or  four  Irish  miles. 

8794.  In  fact  Naas  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
Betaghstown  as  Clane  ? — The  two  parishes,  Naas  and 
Clane,  adjoin ; but  Firmount,  the  site  which  I hear  is 
proposed,  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Betaghs- 
town. 

8795.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Am  I to  understand 
from  you  that  the  parishioners  of.  Clane  are  opposed  to 
the  change? — I am  by  no  means  able  to  say  that,  but 
the  matter  was  brought  before  me  by  two  of  the 
parishioners ; I could  not  speak  as  to  the  rest.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  asks  for  the  names  of  the  two 
parishioners,  but  the  Commissioners  will  understand 
there  are  various  reasons  why  I should  not  mention 
the  names. 

8796.  Is  your  own  parish  one  which  has  the  right  of 
sending  boarders  to  this  school?— I only  learned  to-day, 
for  the  first  time, that  notices  had  beensent  round  to  the 
various  parishes  when  vacancies  occur.  I have,  been, 
for  fifteen  years,  incumbent  of  Carogh,  and  I never  got 
a notice  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Betaghstown  school. 

8797.  Do  you  know  of  any  child  from  yoiu-  parish 
having  been  admitted  to  Betaghstown  school  ? — No. 

8798.  How  far  is  your  parish  from  Betaghstown 
school  ?— The  borders  of  my  parish  are  about  two 
miles  from  the  school,  and  my  own  residence  is 
three  miles.  ,..<■■• 

8799.  What  is,  the  population  of  your  parish? — 
Between  1700  and  1800,  including  persons  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

; 8800.  Are  there  many  poor  and  destitute  among 
them  ? — A good  many. 

8801.  Are  many  of  those  of  the  Protestant  religion  ? 
v-No.  ..... 

§802.  Are  there  many  in  your  parish  who  would  be 
qualified  to  derive,  benefit  from  the  charity  ? — Some ; 
but  not  many;, 

8803.  Have  any,  of  your  parishioners  complained  as 
to  the  fact  that,  no  child  from  your  parish  has  been 
.admitted  to,  Betaghstown  school?— No.  I should 
mention  that  I have  had  a boarding  school  myself, 
since  1865,  and  if  there  was  a deserving  case  the 
probability  is  I would  receive  it  myself. 

8s04.  The  actual  moving  from,  one  site  to  another 
■ would  not  inflict  any  injury  on  your  parish  It— No. 

• 8805.  Are  there  any  other  parishes  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have,  made  complaints . about  the  project  of 
moving  the  school .? — Y es ; a parishioner  of  Kilmeague, 
a parish  wMch  adjoins  mine,  spoke  of  it  as  likely  to 
jujure  the  people  in  Kilmeague,  to  the  benefit  of  Clane. 
•‘■here  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  would  be  great 


economy  to  the  parish  of  Clane  to  have  a good  endow- 
ment, with  the  teacher  of  the  endowed  school  as  the 
parochial  schoolmaster  of  Clane.  I wish  also  to  men- 
tion that  a parishioner  of  Clane  told  me  that  within 
his  own  memory  there  were  fifteen  boys  and  fifteen 
girls  boarded  in  the  school  at  Betaghstown. 

8806.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  must  have 
been  a very  old  man,  for  there  were  no  girls  in  the  school 
in,  or  since,  1836  ? — He  may  have  made  a mistake. 

8807.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857,  it 
is  stated :- — 

“ In  justice  to  the  present  Lord  Primate,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  decree  of  1824,  or  of 
his  being  a trustee  of  the  charity  at  all,  until  many  years 
after  that  decree  had  been  pronounced,  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  became  apprized  of  the  facts  he  adopted  immediate  steps 
to  establish  the  school  pursuant  to  the  scheme  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  object  was  effected  in  the  year  1836, 
since  which  period  the  school  has  been  in  operation.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  although  the  founder  directed  that 
girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  admitted  to  the  establishment, 
yet  the  decree  does  not  make  any  provision  for  the  recep- 
tion. of  girls  ; the  omission  was  not  unintentional,  for  it 
seems  that  the  close  proximity  of  boys  and  girls  was  not 
favourable  to  morality." 

It  appears  from  that,  that  if  they  had  girls  there  at 
any  time,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  without  the  authority  of 
the  scheme  ? — So  it  appears ; I do  not  find  any  direc- 
tion in  the  will  of  the  founder  that  the  school  should 
be  solely  a boarding  school. 

8808.  The  will  contains  the  words  “ to  maintain 
and  clothe.”  Does  not  that  seem  to  imply  a boarding- 
school  ? — Perhaps  so. 

8809.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  your  suggestion 
that  Naas  should  be  selected  instead  of  Clane  been 
discussed  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

8810.  Has  it  met  with  general  approval  ? — Every 
person  I spoke  to  approved  of  it. 

8811.  The  will  does  not  confine  the  benefits  of  the 
school  to  the  parishioners  of  Clane  ? — Certainly  not. 

8812.  Under  the  existing  scheme  a preference,  how- 
ever, is  given  to  the  boys  from  the  parish  of  Clane  ? — 
I did  not  know  that  until  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  men- 
tioned it  to-day.  In  1874  a Science  Honorman  of 
Trinity  College  would  have  taken  the  Diocesan  School 
at  Naas  on  the  chance  of  making  it  a good  school,  but 
the  Diocesan  schoolmaster,  who  was  even  then  very 
infirm,  would  not  consent  to  it. 

8813.  Does  the  parish  of  Naas  border  on  the  parish 
of  Clane? — Yes. 

8814.  Therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Naas  might  be 
considered  if  a vacancy  did  occur  which  was  not 
wanted  by  a Clane  boy? — Of  course.  I know  that 
,one  or  two  boys  from  the  town  of  Naas  are  at  present 
pupils  in  Betaghstown  school. 

8815.  Is  there  not  a pretty  large  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  the  town  of  Naas? — Yes,  in  and  immediately 
adjoining  Naas,  there  is  a large  Protestant  population. 

8816.  Do  you  not  think  that  the.  removal  to  Naas, 
if  a day  school  were  to  be  at  all  joined  to  the  present 
institution,  would  bring  a much  larger  class  of  Pro- 
testant boys,  who  would  require  a better  style 
of  education  than  the  poor  in  Clane?— That  is  my 
decided  view.  A first-rate  commercial  and  classical 
school  could  be  opened  in  Naas  if  there  could  be  a 
certain  amount  of  money  guaranteed  from  the  endow- 
ment, for  which  the  teacher  might  he  obliged  to  have 
pupils,  on  the  foundation. 

8817.  Therefore,  if  the  intentions  of  the  testator  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  school  were  to.  be  departed  from 
at  all,  you  think  Naas  would  carry  out  his  intentions 
more  fully  than  Clane  ? — Yes. 

8818.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  there  are, 
in  Naas,  the  Diocesan  school  buildings  which  have 
been  abandoned  ? — Certainly. 

8819.  Mi\  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  the  Diocesan  School-house  at 
Naas?— lam. 

8820.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  boys  and  girls 
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safely  under  that  roof  together  ?— I think  it  would  ho 
quite  possible  to  have  the  Diocesan  School  at  Naas  so 
divided  as  to  have  two  separate  schools. 

8821.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Diocesan 
School  at  Naas  was  returned  in  1857  as  having 
accommodation  for  fifty  -two  pupils,  of  whom  sixteen 
might  be  boarders? — I should  say  there  would  be 
accommodation  for  fifty-two  boarders. 

8822.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  at  present  a 
good  Protestant-  school  in  Naas  ? — Opinions  differ  upon 
that  subject. 

8823.  Is  there  any  Protestant  school  there? — Yes ; 
but  a very  small  number  of  pupils  attend  it,  and  some 
of  the  people  consider  the  school  so  indifferent  that 
they  are  sending  their  children — some  to  the  Nuns’ 
school  and  some  to  the  Christian  Brothel's’.  I per- 
sonally regret  that  very  much. 

8824.  If  the  Betaghstown  funds  and  institution 


were  transferred  to  Naas,  do  you  consider  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  fees  paid  by  Protestant  childron  in  the 
district  attending  as  day  scholars,  you  could  have  a 
good  Protestant  school  there  ? — Certainly  ; and  not 
merely  would  Protestants  send  their  children,  but 
also  a great  many  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Lane,  the  present,  or  rather  the  late  Diocesan  school- 
master, had  Roman  Catholic  boys  attending  his  school. 

8825.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  public  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  is  against 
the  proposed  change  ? — I think  that  it  is  decidedly 
against  the  change.  If  the  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  polled,  they  would  say,  “ Let  the  school  be 
moved  to  Naas;”  but  I may  add  that  if  the 
parishioners  of  Clane  were  polled  the  majority  might 
say,  “ This  will  be  a benefit  to  our  parish,  and  we  will 
vote  for  the  proposed  move.” 


Rev.  Ambros 
Cooke,  m.a. 


Rev.  Ambrose  Cooke,  m.a.,  recalled. 


8S2C.  Chairman. — You  desire  to  make  a statement 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Cotton’s  evidence  ? — Yes.  First  of  all, 
Betaghstown  has  been  described  as  distant  from  Naas 
three  and  a half  or  four  miles.  If  I were  to  hire  a 
car  from  Betaghstown  to  Naas  I should  pay  for  eight 
miles.  Clane,  which  is  three  miles  distant  from 
Betaghstown,  lies  between  them.  Another  thing  that 
lias  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Cotton  is  that  the  removal 
of  this  school  to  Naas  has  been  canvassed  in  that 
town,  and  the  idea  favourably  accepted.  In  the  first 
place,  I know  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  moved  to  Naas.;  secondly  (and  this  Mr.  Cotton 
knows  perfectly  well),  the  Yicar  of  Naas  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  moved  there.  In  the  third  place,  I was 
appointed  on  a committee  by  the  Select  Vestry  of 
Naas  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  town, 
and  to  recommend  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  the 
diocesan  school ; and  at  that  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Baron  de  Robeck,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  I may 
say  all  the  influential  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
this  proposal  was  considered,  and  I did  not  hear  a 
single  word  of  approval  of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
Protestant  school  at  Naas — or  at  least  there  was  one 
up  to  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  school, 
which  has  about  seventy  children  on  its  roll,  was  put 
under  the  National  Board. 

8827  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  reference  to 
your  statement  that  this  matter  was  considered  by  a 


committee  of  whom  you  were  one,  why  was  it  that  the 
application  to  remove  the  Betaghstown  School  was  con- 
sidered at  all  ? — It  was  in  reference  to  the  Diocesan 
School-house  of  Naas  which  was  then  shut  up. 

8828.  Why  was  the  proposal  to  remove  the  Betaghs- 
town endowment  to  Naas  instead  of  to  Clane  unfavour- 
ably received? — The  matter  was  not  really  discussed 
at  all,  it  was  so  unfavourably  received  by  the  Vicar 
and  the  whole  assembly.  They  thought  that  the  en- 
dowment was  for  the  parish  of  Clane  under  the  will. 

8829.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  the  will  is  to  be  de- 
parted from  at  all,  would  not  the  diocesan  building 
now  lying  idle  at  Naas  be  a better  site  for  the  school 
than  one  in  Clane  ? — I do  not  think  so.  In  the  first 
instance  you  could  not  get  it,  as  Mr,  De  Burgh,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  would  not  give  it.  In  the  next  place  I 
would  object  to  those  boys  being  in  the  town  at  all. 

8830.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  present  site  was 
that  it  is  too  far  from  a town  ? — Clane  could  hardly  be 
called  a town,  it  is  a small  village. 

8831.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  you  want 
to  bring  the  school  nearer  to  the  church  % — That  is  a 
very  important  reason. 

8832.  Is  it  not  the  only  one  ? — No ; but  in  that  way 
it  will  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  I also  consider  that  the  uniting  of  the  parochial 
school  with  Betaghstown  school  would  benefit  the 
Betaghstown  boys. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


Rev.  Reuben 
John  Bryce, 


TWENTY -THIRD  DAY— FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1879,  11  o’Clock,  am. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Belfast. 

Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Arthur 
Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.,  examined. 


8833.  Chairman. — You  are  principal  of  the  Belfast 
Academy  ? — I am. 

8834.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — I 
was  appointed  in  February,  1826. 

8835.  Had  you  any  other  office  in  the  Academy 
before  that?- — I was  the  head  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment in  the  Academy  for  two  years  prior  to  my 
appointment  as  principal. 

8836.  What  are  your  duties  as  principal? — There 
is  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  this  insti- 
tution. It  comprises  four  schools  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  each  of  which  has  its  own 
head  master.  These  masters  receive  all  the  fees  accru- 
ing from  their  respective  departments,  and  employ  their 
respective  assistants.  The  principal  is  charged  with  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  establishment,  and  is 
bound  to  see  that  all  are  attending  to  their  duties.  He 
has  a veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  masters, 
and  also  upon  the  books  that  they  may  choose  to 
use.  I am  also  ex  officio  a trustee  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  that  way  I am  connected  with  the  management 


of  the  property.  For  some  portion  of  the  time  that 
have  been  principal  of  the  Academy  I was  also  tbe 
head  master  of  the  classical  school,  and  taught  in  that 
department.  That,  however,  is  an  office  which  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  disjoined  from  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal ; and  it  is  expected  that  in  future  the  principal 
will  not  be  in  charge  of  any  one  department.  It  has 
been  found  that  wherever  the  head  of  the  institution 
has  a particular  department  of  his  own  he  is  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  favour  that  branch  of  education ; 
and  secondly  it  is  considered  desirable — and  this  at  my 
suggestion — that  the  principal  should  teach  something 
which  will  bring  him  into  contact  with  all  the  pupils 
in  the  institution,  in  order  that  he  may  judge,  not 
merely  as  to  their  actual  knowledge,  but  also  as  to 
the  general  culture  they  receive,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  without  any  special  examin- 
ation, whether  the  masters  who  communicate  the 
knowledge  are  communicating  it  in  such  a way  as' 
train  and  develop  the  faculties  of  the  children.  1 6 
Academy  was  founded  in  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  by 
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subscription  (the  subscribers  being  called  patrons), 
and  it  was  opened  for  teaching  early  in  17SG.  The 
original  subscription,  £928  13s.  6 d.  (Irish),  appears 
to  have  been  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  ground  and  buildings  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Academy,  and  adapting  the  latter  to  the  purposes  of 
teaching.  Then  a sum  of  £700  (Irish),  was  borrowed 
from  a fund  which  had  been  created  for  Presbyterian 
Church  purposes,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maxwell, 
in  1720 ; but  a great  portion  of  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  litigation  with  his  heirs.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  fund  was  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry;  and  as 
the  new  seminary  was  intended  to  furnish  not  only  a 
school  education,  but  also  classes  equivalent  to  the 
undergraduate  course  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  to 
which  Presbyterian  students  then  resorted,  it  was 
thou  »ht  that  they,  along  with  other  professional  and 
non-professional  students,  might  thus  obtain  the  re- 
quisite college  training  in  their  own  country ; and  the 
Maxwell  trustees  thought  this  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach they  could  make  to  fulfilling  the  testator’s  in- 
structions. To  secure  this  loan  the  premises  were 
mortgaged,  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  while 
the  premises  were  used  as  a place  of  education,  no  in- 
terest should  be  charged,  but  the  mortgage  itself  con- 
tains no  covenant  to  that  effect.  No  record  of  this 
transaction  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  institution  ; 
hut  the  existence  of  the  debt  and  mortgage  is  recog- 
nized in  a minute,  dated  12tli  May,  1792  ; the  mort- 
gage is  dated  27th  October,  17S9,  and  no  interest  was 
ever  paid  on  it.  Subsequently  two  mortgages  dated, 
respectively,  30th  April,  1803,  and  28th  August, 
1822,  and  amounting,  together,  to  £700  (Irish),  were 
granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  the  then  principal, 
for  moneys  expended  by  him  in  improvements, 
upon  which  mortgages,  Dr.  Brace  was  to  receive  no 
interest  while  he  held  the  office  of  principal,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  after  his  resignation  the  money'  due 
to  him  should  bear  interest.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1822  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  to  undertake  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  those  charges ; and  when  I was  appointed 
in  1826,  1 was  in  like  manner  obliged  to  pay  the  in- 
terest upon  the  mortgages  to  Dr.  Brace.  The  pro- 
perty was,  at  that  time,  held  under  a terminable  lease, 
of  which  only  thirty-nine  years  were  unexpired ; and  I 
repeatedly  urged  the  patrons  to  endeavour  to  raise 
funds  to  pay  off  the  debt  to  Dr.  Brace,  and  to  procure 
a renewal,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  lease ; but  no  such 
attempt  was  made  ; the  trustees,  however,  themselves, 
advanced  money  in  equal  shares  to  take  up  Dr. 
Bruce’s  mortgages  (£7 00  Irish) ; and  one  of  them  took 
out  a renewal,  in  perpetuity,  advancing  the  amount 
of  the  renewal  fine,  £700  (British.)  Thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Academy  was  improved,  though  its  debt 
was  increased.  Continued  appeals  to  the  patrons  to 
raise  funds  for  paying  off  these  debts  and  rebuilding 
the  Academy,  having  proved  unavailing,  we,  the  prin- 
cipal and  masters,  offered  to  undertake  to  raise  the 
money,  by  offering  value  in  teaching  to  subscribers, 
on  condition  of  our  having  a share  in  the  patronage 
and  management  of  the  property  secured  to  us.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Academy  was,  accordingly,  modified  in  1834.  A new 
subscription  was  then  opened,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  proceeds  thereof  should  be  used  in  paying  the 
debts  (so  clearing  the  title),  and  in  erecting  new  build- 
mgs ; and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  subscription  did 
not  prove  sufficient  for  both  purposes,  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  by  borrowing,  which  it  was  thought 
could  easily  be  done,  on  the  title,  when  simplified  by 
the  clearing  off  of  the  mortgages.  The  subscription 
was  opened,  and  when  £1,200  had  been  collected,  two 
of  the  trustees  having  died,  their  executors  pressed 
for  payment  of  the  amounts  due  to  them,  and  the  re- 
maining trustee  then  advanced  the  sum  necessary  to 
make  up,  with  the  £1,200  so  collected,  the  entire 
amount  due  on  the  institution,  and  the  whole  debts 
were  paid  off,  and  the  Brace  mortgages  were  reconveyed, 
leaving  only  outstanding  the  sum  advanced  by  the 


surviving  trustee,  and  the  Maxwell  £7 00,  which  we  Sept-  26,  1879. 

were  at  that  time  assured  had  lapsed,  and  was  not  a Ker  Reuben 

subsisting  charge.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  John  liryce, 

borrow  £1,500  upon  the  security  of  the  property  for 

the  purpose  of  rebuilding ; but  lawyers,  of  the  highest 

standing,  who  were  then  consulted,  gave  very  various 

opinions  as  to  whether  the  Maxwell  mortgage  was  or 

was  not  a subsisting  charge  on  the  property,  and  they 

all  advised  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  From 

this  the  great  majority  of  those  interested  naturally 

shrank,  till  Sir  Hugh  Cairnes,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of 

England,  being  one  of  the  patrons,  and  an  old  pupil 

of  the  institution,  overcame  their  objections.  The 

Court  of  Chancery  declared  that  the  Maxwell  mortgage 

had  lapsed  ; but  to  disarm  a threatened  opposition,  on 

the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests, 

it  was  arranged  that  two  free  scholarships,  bearing 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  name,  should  be  instituted,  on  terms 

in  accordance  with  Mr.  Maxwell’s  will.  About 

the  year  1796,  the  Donegall-street  frontage  of  some 

ground  adjoining  the  Academy,  and  included  in  the 

lease  thereof,  had  been  sublet  to  Dr.  Bruce,  under  a 

lease  which  expired  on  the  1st  May,  1865  ; and  as 

several  valuable  houses  had  been  built  upon  that 

ground,  the  value  of  the  property  was  greatly  increased. 

The  whole  property  has,  since  that  date,  been  let  at  a 
gross  annual  rental  of  £955,  one  of  the  tenants  pay- 
ing £1,500  on  getting  his  lease,  in  consideration  of 
getting  it  at  a lower  rent  than  was  at  first  asked. 

Another,  whose  rent  was  fixed  at  £580  a year,  agreed 
to  fine  down  £400  of  that  within  four  years,  by  pay- 
ments to  be  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  1878,  1879, 

1880,  and  1881 ; those  four  payments  will  produce  for 
the  institution  a capital  sum  of  £8,000.  A fresh  sub- 
scription was  opened  in  1865,  which,  with  interest, 
amounted  at  25th  November,  1870,  to  £1,328  2s.  4 cl., 
which  sum  was  invested  in  New  Three  per  Cent, 
stock.  Thedividendsthereonwere  annually  re-invested 
till, in  December,  1876, the  entire  stockwas  sold.  Asum 
which  had  been  declared  charged  on  the  property,  under 
the  decree  in  the  Chancery  proceedings  of  1864,  was 
paid,  and  the  balance,  which  amounted  to  £1, 1287s.  9d., 
was  lent,  on  good  security,  at  call,  at  5 per  cent.  The 
tenants  ai'e  John  M'Kenna,  who  paid  the  fine  of  £1,500, 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  whose  rent  is,  in  conse- 
quence, only  £225  per  annum  ; William  M'Grath,  who 
pays  £120  per  annum;  John  Hogg,  whose  rent  was 
fixed  at  £580  a year,  to  be  reduced  in  the  way  that  I 
have  stated,  by  the  payment  of  £8,000,  to  the  sum  of 
£180  a year  ; John  Franklin,  who  pays  £10  a year, 
and.  John  Gordon,  whose  rent  is  £20  a year,  making  a 
total  rental  of  £955  to  be  reduced  by  £400  per  annum, 
on  1st  November,  1881,  from  which  date  the  rental 
will  be  only  £555,  subject  to  a head-rent  payable  to 
Lord  Donegal!,  of  £10  7s.  6d.  The  Poor  Law  valuation 
of  M‘Kenna’s  holding  is  £95,  of  M'Grath’s,  £70,  and 
of  Hogg’s,  £389.  The  other  two  tenants  have  only 
portions  of  their  respective  holdings  under  the 
Academy.  Their  valuations  are  respectively  £38  and 
£40  ; but  what  share  of  this  falls  on  the  portions  they 
hold  from  us  I cannot  tell,  nor  what  rent  they  pay  to 
the  landlords  of  the  other  portions. 

8837.  Have  you  selected  a new  site  for  the  institu- 
tion 1 — Yes,  one  has  been  taken  near  the  Antrim-road, 
containing  2 A.  2r.  1 7£p.  , at  the  annual  rent  of  £ 1 4 3 1 0s. , 
and  new  school  buildings  are  being  erected  thereon. 

Deducting  the  rent  of  this  ground  from  the  gross  profi  t 
rent  arising  from  the  old  premises,  there  will  remain 
a rental  of  £401  2s.  6 d.  as  an  endowment. 

8838.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  did  the  apparent 
confusion  arise,  as  to  Franklin’s  and  Gordon’s  holdings  ? 

— Frankjin’s  holding  comprises  ground  forming  the 
rere  of  other  premises  held  by  him,  but  not  under  the 
Academy,  and  Gordon  has  ground  similarly  circum- 
stanced. The  confusion  arose  in  this  way — Dr.  Bruce, 
who  was  tenant  to  the  Academy,  under  the  lease  I have 
mentioned,  sub-let  the  ground,  and  one  of  his  under- 
tenants, who  had  taken,  for  a longer  term,  an  adjoining 
piece  of  ground,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Academy, 
erected  buildings,  partly  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
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Sept.  26,  1879.  Academy,  and  partly  on  Ms  other  holding  : the  conse- 
Bev.  Reuben  1uence  °* this  was,  that,  in  1865,  when  the  old  lease 
John  B:  yce,  to  Dr.  Bruce  expired,  the  sub-tenants  were  m a very 
ll.d.  awkward  position,  and  we,  as  trustees  of  the  Academy. 

were  obliged  to  deal  with  them  in  a way  which  may 
have  seemed  very  hard.  We  called  upon  them  to  pay 
rent  to  us  for  the  portion  of  ground  which  belonged  to 
the  Academy,  and  finally  we  made  agreements  with 
them,  under  which  they  pay  us — one  £10  a year,  and 
the  other  £20. 

8839.  How  much  of  the  £8,000  have  you  already 
received  from  Mr.  Hogg  ? — £2,500. 

8840.  How  have  you  invested  that  money  1 — We 
have  applied  it  in  paying  the  instalments  to ; the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  buildings,  which  are  going  on,  on 
another  site. 

8841.  Chairman. — Is  the  school  closed  at  present  ? 
— It  is  not  absolutely  closed,  but  there  are  only  a lew 
boys  remaining.  Some  persons  were  in  favour  of 
closing  the  school  entirely  while  the  new  buildings 
were  going  on,  but  others  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  spoil  the  continuity  of  the  school,  and  so 
a few  boys  are  kept  on  at  a little  sacrifice  of  income. 

- The  new  school-house  will  be  ready  in  May,  and  just 
now  we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  school-room,  but 
are  carrying  on  our  work  in  two  rooms  temporarily 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

8842.  You  are  investing  in  the  new  buildings  the 
fines  you  receive  on  letting  your  old  premises  ? — The 
first  instalments  payable  to  the  contractor  for  the  new 
buildings  were  met  .out  of  the  funds  that  had  been 
collected  by  the  subscription  I have  already  mentioned, 
but  after  we  made  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Hogg  we 
let  those  funds  remain  at  interest,  at  5 per  cent.,  and 

. applied  Mr.  Hogg’s  instalments.  Our  agreement  with 
liim  is  that  we  will  allow -the  money  to  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  giving  us  each  instalment  as  we  want  it, 
and  paying  us  interest  for  what  balance  he  holds. 

8843.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  rate  of  interest 
does  he  pay? — 5 per  cent. 

8844.  How  much  have  you  already  paid  to  your 
•architect  and  builder? — £4,500. 

8845.  £2,500  of  that  came  from  Mr.  Hogg? — 
Yes. 

8846.  Whence  did  the  other  £2,000  come? — It 
consisted  of  the  £1,500  which  M‘Kenna  paid  as 
a fine,  and  subscriptions. 

8847.  Therefore  only  £500  has  come  from  the  sub- 
scriptions?— The  first  money  that  was  paid  was  £500 
from  the  subscriptions,  on  the  23rd  August,  1878. 
We  have  £716  of  our  subscriptions  remaining. 

8848.  Are  not  the  subscriptions  intended,  under  the 
scheme,  to  provide  for  the  nomination  of  pupils  l— 
Yes. 

8849.  And  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  so  on? — No;  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
teaching  staff.  To  provide  suitable  buildings  was  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

8850.  Does  that  appear  by  the  scheme  ? — I am  not 
certain  whether  it  appeals  from  the  scheme  : but  it 
appeared  from  the  circular  wMch  we  issued  when  we 
were  asking  for  the  subscriptions. 

8851.  The  principle  appears  to  have  been  that  sub- 
scribers of  certain  sums  of  money  were  to  have  the 
power  of  nominating  pupils  at  reduced  fees? — Yes; 
or  entirely  free  according  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription. The  principle  was  this,  that  every  man 
who  gave  £50  or  upwards  was  to  have  tuition  to  the 
amount  of  5 per  cent,  on  his  subscription ; but  this 
alternative  was  introduced — if  a man  gave  200  guineas 
he  was  entitled,  if  ho  so  preferred,  to  have  his  name 
perpetuated  by  a scholarship,  to  be  called  after  him  and 
to  be  awarded  by  public  competition.  In  framing 

• the  scheme  it  was  thought  more  desirable  to  make  use 

• of  the  scholarships,  as  a stimulus  to  pupils  of  lower 

' schools,  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  open 

scholarships.  When  asking  a man  for  200  guineas 
you  could  not  prescribe  whether  he  would  keep  the 
scholarsHp  in  his  own  hand,  or  throw  it  open  to  com- 
petition. We  gave  him  his  choice. 


8852.  Then  it  was  intended  that  some  of  the  money 
of  the  subscribers,  if  they  so  desired,  should  be  devoted 
to  giving  scholarships  ?— I should  rather  have  said  to 
giving  free  teaching.  The  teacher  is  paid  for  takin® 
those  free  pupils,  by  having  his  school-rooms  and  accom. 
modation  free. 

8853.  Then  all  the  subscriptions  are  in  reality 

available  for  building  purposes? — Yes.  1 

S854.  And  you  have  hitherto  spent  only  £500  out 

of  the  subscriptions  on  building  purposes  ? That  is 

so.  The  rest  is  bearing  interest,  and  will  be  the  last 
thing  we  shall  touch. 

8855.  Chairman. — How  much  shall  you  require  to 
pay  off  the  contractor? — The  contract  is  for  £9  100 
and  when  that  is  all  paid  we  shall  have  about  £1  000 
left  out  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  fine,  and  with  that  we  shall 
probably  build  a master’s  house. 


8856.  Is  Mr.  Hogg’s  £8,000  secured  to  you?— Yes 
it  is  arranged  in  the  lease  that  he  is  bound  to  fine  down 
the  rent. 

8857.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I suppose  it  is  charged 
on  the  property,  by  way  of  mortgage  ? — Yes,  virtually. 

8858.  Chairman.— How  do  you  hold  the  site  of  the 
new  buildings? — We  hold  it  under  a lease  for  999 
years. 

8859.  What  was  the  object  of  moving  the  sohool?— 
It  will  be  in  a better  situation.  The  old  building  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  places  of  business,  having  a 
crowded  thoroughfare  on  each 1 side,  which  was  con- 
sidered undesirable.  The  present  building  is  on  higher 
ground,  and  veiy  beautifully  situated. 

8860.  The  result  of  all  that  has  taken,  place  is,  that 
when  you  are  in  possession  of  the  new  premises  you  will 
have  something  about  £400  a year,  as  an  endowment, 
after  paying  your  rent? — Yes. 

8861.  Then,  in  fact,  the  institution  is  a good  deal 
better  off  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago?— A good  deal, 
indeed.  I ought  to  add  that  there  are  a number  of 
subscriptions  unpaid.  Some  gentlemen  paid  part  of 
the  subscriptions  they  promised,  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves eligible  as  directors.  One  gentleman,  who  sub- 
scribed 200  guineas,  said,  “ I have  gone  as  deeply  into 
my  allowance  for  public  matters  this  year  as  I can.  I 
will  give  100  guineas  now,  and  pay  the  other  100  next 
year.”  That  has  not  been  asked  for  since; 

8862.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  consider  that 
money  is  secure? — Yes.  There  are  a number  of  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  amount  of  £200  or  £300  outstanding, 
which  we  will  call  in  now. 

8863.  Chairman. — How  did  you  ascertain  the  value 
put  on  the  lettings  of  the  property  ? — By  consulting 
people  who  were  j udges.  The  part  Mr.  Hogg  took  had 
been  for  a long  time  advertised  to  be  let,  either  in  one 
lot  or  in  parcels.  We  were  very  glad  to  get  an  offer 
for  it  as  a whole.  Mr.  Hogg  got  it  cheap ; but,  as  it 
was  a wholesale^transaction,  we  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  consideration.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
Academy  to  have  it  all  in  one  occupier’s  hands,  and  the 
rent  well  secured.  Mr.  Hogg  has  already  erected  a 
store  on  it,  which  must  have  cost  him  £1,500,  and  he 
has  paid  us  £2,500.  So  that  our  security  is  very  safe. 

8864.  Who  made  the  lettings  ?— They  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  scheme  on 
the  subject,  and  I think  that  the  bargains  made  were 
as  good  as  we  could  have  expected. 

8865.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— How  many  nomina- 
tions for  pupils,  fr  ee  or  partially  free,  have  been  already 
secured  to  individuals,  by  reason  of  their  subscriptions? 
— There  are  only  three  persons  at  present  entitled  to 
absolutely  free  nominations— two  subscribers  of  £210 
each,  and  another  of  £315,  and  then  there  are  also  the 
two  Maxwell  scholarships,  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned. That  will  make  five  pupils  absolutely  free. 
Then  there  are  a number  of  subscribers  of  £100,  who 
will  be  entitled  to  nominate  pupils  at  half  fees,  and  the 
subscribers  of  £50  are  entitled  to  nominate  pupils  at 
a reduction  of  one-fourth. 

8866.  You  have  no  fear  that  the  diminution  of 
revenue,  consequent  on  these  reductions  or  remissions 
of  fees,  will  prove  hereafter  a burden  to  the  school,  and 
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fill  your  classes  with  non-paying  boys,  to  the  detriment  8S80.  Then  .£14  14s.  is  the  most  any  boy  will  be  Sept,  sc,  18S9. 
of  the  masters  ?—  No  ; there  will  not  be  more  than  a charged? — Yes.  ’ — — 

dozen.  8881.  Is  it  the  intention  to  give  the  masters  fixed  JoMn  Ervce” 

8867.  Do  you  intend,  after  you  have  concluded  the  salaries  out  of  the  endowment,  and  also  to  let  them  ll.d.  ’ 
building,  to  continue  the  practice  of  creating  those  free  have  their  fees  as  well? — No;  we  do  not  intend  to 

or  partially  free  places,  by  receiving  subscriptions? — give  any  fixed  salary,  but  only  to  guarantee,  for  three 
That  point  has  never  been  considered;  but  I wish  very  years  a minimum  income— that  is,  if  the  fees  do  not 
much  that  we  had  two  or  three  more  200  guinea  sub-  amount  to  the  stipulated  sum,  we  shall  make  it  up. 
scribers.  _ 8882.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  provision 

8868.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  exaggerated  or  made  for  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  ?— My  first 
dangerous  number  of  free  pupils  ? — No  ; I do  not  ap-  care  on  becoming  principal,  in  1826,  was  to  institute 
prebend  that  at  all.  I think  very  few  of  the  sub-  a lending  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  There 
scribers  will  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege,  and  had  been  no  provision  made  for  the  physical  sciences, 

I think  the  scholarships  given  by  competition  will  be  and  my  next  step  was  to  make  arrangements  for  having 
an  advantage ; because  we  shall  advertise  the  com-  Natural  Philosophy  taught.  However,  peculiar  cir- 
petition  for  those  scholarships,  and  thereby  we  shall  cumstances  led  us  to  begin  with  Natural  History, 
get  the  cleverest  boys  out  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  instead  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  Academy  had 
they  are  intended.  not  an  article  of  apparatus,  nor  a single  specimen  in 

8869.  Chairman.— In  fact  some  of  the  scholarships  Natural  History.  In  1828,  my  brother  and  colleague, 

will  lapse,  owing  to  the  donors  not  claiming  their  the  late  Dr.  James  Bryce,  introduced  Geology  as  part 
right  to  nominate? — Not  the  scholarships,  but  the  of  his  course  of  Geography:  and  as  the  study  of 
nominations  to  instruction  at  reduced  rates.  geology  requires  a knowledge  first  of  mineralogy  and 

8870.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  right  of  nomi-  then  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  those  sciences  also  were 

nation  to  descend  from  the  subscriber  to  somebody  introduced,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  those  sub- 
after  Mm? — Yes ; we  thought  the  best  way  of  rais-  jects  he  founded  a museum,  which  on  Ins  removal  to 
ing  money  was  to  give  value  for  it.  Glasgow,  in  1846,  had  so  increased  as  to  contain  a 

8871.  Chairman.— In  the  report  of  1857  it  is  complete  suite  (for  the  purposes  of  instruction) 

stated  that  the  school,  as  it  then  existed,  was  suited  of  minerals  and  rocks,  the  latter  comprising  a very 
for  twenty  boarders  ; has  it  ceased  to  be  a boarding  complete  collection  of  specimens  of  all  the  important 
school  now  7 — It  has,  in  consequence  of  the  boarding  geological  formations  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland ; but 
house  having  been  let.  There  is  just  now  no  accom-  since  1846  it  has  been  much  neglected.  Since  the  let- 
modation  for  either  boarders  or  masters.  I live  in  a ting  of  the  old  premises  the  library  has  been  stored 
house  of  my  own,  and  derive  no  income  as  principal,  in  rooms  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Younge,  the  relator  in 
which  is  a purely  honorary  office.  the  chancery  suit,  till  the-  new  buildings  be  ready. 

8872.  Have  there  been  boarders  in  the  school  with-  The  museum  is  lodged  in  the  same  place  for  the  pre- 

in your  recollection? — Yes ; I had  eighteen  or  twenty  sent.  As  natural  history  in  its  dilferent  departments — 
myself.  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  and  botany- — formed  part 

8873.  When  did  they  cease  1—  The  buildings  were  of  the  geographical  course,  and  as  geology  is  inti- 
getting  so  dreadfully  dilapidated  that  the  boarders  mately  connected  with  geography,  my  brother  intro- 
diminished  during  the  last  few  years  of  my  residence,  duced  it- as  part  of  that  course.  So,  in  like  manner, 

In  1865  I withdrew  from  the  classical  school,  left  the  Natural  Philosophy  being  closely  connected  with 
official  residence,  and  went  to  live  elsewhere  on  my  mathematics,  he  made,  it  part  of  the  work  of  his 
private  means;  but  I still  continued  to  superintend,  mathematical  classes,  but  he  had  to  get  apparatus  at  his 
and  spent  a good  deal  of  my  time  in  the  Academy  for  own  expense.  When  his  pupils  had  gone  through  the 
a number  of  years.  Latterly  I have  not  been  able  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  a corresponding  amount 
to  do  as  much ; but  I am  still  superintending  it,  and  I of  algebra,  he  taught  them  first  the  elements  of 
undertook  last  winter  to  teach  a class.  However,  I Natural  Philosophy,  and  then  of  chemistry,  on  two 
was  obliged  to  give  that  up  in  consequence  of  a severe  days  in  the  week,  and  pure  mathematics  on  the  other 
illness.  days.  This  plan,  of  having  the  natural  sciences 

8874.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  intend  to  taught  by  one  of  the  regular  staff  of  masters,  appears  to' 

make  provision  for  boarders  in  your  new  building  ? — me  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  employing  a separate 
Yes.  master  for  physical  sciences,  as  is  usually  done.  It  will 

. 8875.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  it  intended  that  the  board-  be  my  -wish,  if  I can  prevail  upon  the  Council  to  carry 
era  are  to  reside  in  the  head  master’s  house  ? — That  is  it  out,  to  make  it  a first  object  in  appointing  the  new 
not  decided.  My  opinion  is  that  there  ought  to  be  master  of  the  mathematical  school,  to  have  one  capable ' 
two  boarding  houses ; that  the  head  master  should  take  of  carrying  on  that  system.  It  is  vastly  more  impor- 
boarders  at  a Very  high  figure,  and  that  another  tant  that  that  should  be  taught  by  a man  knoSving  the/ 
master  should  take  boarders  on  more  moderate  terms,  boys  and  constantly  Communicating  with  them,  than 

8876.  Should  the  houses  for  that  purpose  be  part  that  a hireling  should  be  brought  in  for  an  hour  or  half 
and  parcel  of  the  school  ? — I suppose  they  will  be,  but  • an  hour  twice  a week  to  teach  it. 

perhaps  we  may  prefer  to  have  a house,  at  a little  dis-  8883.  Do  you  intend  that  the  course  of  mathemati- 
tance  from  the  school,  for  the  head  master,  and  to  let  cal  and  physical  science  shall  be  included  under  the 
the  house,  on  the  ground  connected  with  the  school,  £4  4s.  now  payable  for  mathematics,  or  must  there  be 
6e  used  as  the  second  boardinghouse;  but  there  is  an  additional  fee? — My  desire  is  that  there  should  be 
nothing  whatever  settled.  no  additional  fee ; that  was  the-  way  in  which  it  was 

8877.  Is  it  contemplated  that  that  shall  be  the  only  done  before,  and  it  answered  so  well  that  I would  be 

remuneration  of  the  head  master? — We  contemplate  very  sorry  if  the  Council  will  not  revive  it., 
guaranteeing  a certain  sum  for  three  years  to  start  the  8884.  Chairman. — Do  you  intend  to  make  any 
institution,  and  to  secure  suitable  masters;  there  are  provision  for  teaching  modem 'languages  ? — Yes;  we 
at  present  no  assistant  masters ; I am  now  myself  the  have  had  teachers  of  modern  languages.  There  was  a 
only  master  on  the  regular  foundation  of  the  institu-  French  master  who  was  considered  part  of  the  staff ; 
tlon'  • but,  according  to  my  view,  he  was  not  one  of  the' 

8878.  You  can  hardly  expect  always  to  get  an  foundation  masters,  but  - was  merely  an  excrescence ; 

.efficient  head  master  without  a salary  ? — N°t  at  first,  there  has,  however,  always  been  a French  master. 

8879.  Chairman, — What  fees  are  the  paying  pupils  8885.  Do  you  mean  there  has  been  a.  foreigner  ?—? 
charged?— Four  guineas  for  classics ; four  guineas  for  Yes. 

mathematics,  including  arithmetic. . I give  the  fees  8886.  Do  you  consider  a foreigner  would  be  superior, 

Row  as  they  were  before  I retired ; and  I do  not  think  as  a teacher  of  modern  languages,  to  an  Irishman  or  an' 

uiey  will  be  lowered.  Arithmetic,  without  classics,  Englishman? — No  ; I think  not.  I think  that,  as  a rule,. 

~2  2s. ; geography,  £2  2s. ; writing,  £2  2s. ; English,  no  Frenchman  can  teach,  the  elements  of  French  pro- 

*2  2s.  These  are  all  paid  to  the  several  masters.  phrly,  because  he  does  not  lcnowthe  difficulties  which  the 
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pronunciation  presents  to  English  organs.  An  English- 
speaking  gentleman  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
French  pronunciation  will  be  found,  for  beginners, 
better  than  a Frenchman.  Certainly  for  the  advanced 
pupils  a native  of  each  country  would  be  preferable  ; 
but  you  cannot  have  a native  of  every  foreign  country 
amongst  your  masters.  My  opinion  is  that  French 
and  Latin  ought  to  be  taught  together,  and  that 
as  soon  as  a boy  has  a tolerable  stock  of  Latin  vocables 
he  should  be  taught  French  ; and  be  shown  the  laws 
of  mutation,  whereby  the  Latin  has  passed  into  the 
French.  In  that  way  you  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  higher  studies  of  comparative 
philology.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  man 
should  be  taken  for  the  classical  mastership  that  is  not 
able  to  teach  French.  I have  known  only  one  French- 
man who  was  able  to  teach  French  pronunciation  well 
to  beginners.  French  masters,  as  a rule,  will  pronounce 
a word  for  you,  and  if  you  can  hit  it  off,  well  and  good ; 
but  if  not,  they  let  it  alone  in  despair.  That  is  the 
Chief  reason  why  so  few  people  pronounce  French  well. 

. 8887.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  Belfast,  to  find 
a Frenchman,  a German,  and  an  Italian,  who  would 
be  employed  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
secure  their  attendance  at  the ’Academy,  say  three 
times  a week?— I think  that  would  be  desirable  after 


boys  have,  in'  the  first  place,  learned  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  well  as  a person  who  is  not  a native  can  teach  it, 
and  in  the  next  place  after  they  have  got  a tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  derivation  of  French  words  from 
Latin  roots,  and  the  comparison  of  French  construc- 
tions with  Latin  constructions.  Latin  ought  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  instruction  in  all  the  Romanesque 
languages.  In  the  same  manner  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish ought  to  compare  the  German  with  the  English, 
which  would  make  the  learning  of  German  vastly 
easier.  I have,  myself,  drawn  up  a series  of  rules  for 
the  mutation  of  Latin  words  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  and  for  the  difference  between  the  German 
and  the  English,  and  I shall  probably  publish  it. 

8888.  Is  the  Academy  a denominational  institu- 
tion ? — It  is  not  at  all  denominational.  There  is  no 
restriction  whatever  on  the  religion  of  the  pupils. 

, 8889.  It  appears  that  certain  bodies  are  entitled  to 
send  forward  candidates  for  the  Maxwell  scholarships? 
— Yes.  The  history  of  that  matter  is — when  we  insti- 
tuted the  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  the  Master  reported  in  our  favour  that 
the  Maxwell  charge  had  lapsed.  The  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Bequests,  one  of  whom  is  a Presbyterian 
minister,  threatened  to  appeal  against  the  Master’s 
decision  ; and  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  was  proposed,  as  a compromise,  that  we 
should  allow  free  scholarships  constituted  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  will,  and  they  would  withdraw  the 
threatened  opposition.  In  that  way  the  Maxwell 
scholarships  were  established,  and  they  were  limited  to 
Presbyterians,  because  Mr.  Maxwell’s  will  was  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  Presbyterianism,  and  one  part  of  it 
referred  specially  to  the  education  of  students  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  Without  contravening  Mr. 
Maxwell’s  will,  we  could  not  have  opened  those 
scholarships.  The  several  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland,  it  was  arranged,  should  select  candidates,  and 
send  them  forward  to  compete  for  the  scholarships. 

8890.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  it  in  contemplation  to  establish 
any  school  exhibitions,  asdistinguisliedfromfree  scholar- 
ships?— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so. 
^8891.  They  have  been  established  in  other  places? — 


8892.  And  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  work 
very  well?— Yes,  I hope  some  of  our  old  pupils  who 
are  wealthy  will  give  exhibitions. 

8893.  You  have  an  endowment  fund  of  £400  a year  ? 
• — If  that  be  not  required  for  other  purposes,  we  may 
devote  some  of  it  to  that  object. 

8894.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  pupils,  I find  that  in  1857  there 
were  133  on  the  roll,  of  whom  25  belonged  to  the 
United  Church,  1 was  a Roman  Catholic,  86  were 
Presbyterians,  and  21  belonged  to  other  denominations. 


Has  any  appreciable  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
taken  advantage  of  the  school  within  your  recollection? 
— Yes,  I have  had  under  me,  in  the  classical  school 
many  Roman  Catholics,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  now 
clergymen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  i 

8895.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  that  continue  up 
to  the  time  you  left  your  old  buildings? — I think 
when  the  opposition  to  mixed  education  arose  Roman 
Catholics  ceased  to  attend  the  Academy. 

8896.  What  was  the  latest  date  at  which  you  had 
Roman  Catholic  pupils? — We  really  never  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  religion  of  the  pupils. 

8S97.  Was  any  religious  instruction  given  to 
boarders  in  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

8898.  Were  the  boarders  all  Protestants  ? — I have 
had  Roman  Catholic  boarders. 

8899.  Were  they  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from 
religious  instruction  ? — In  one  instance  the  relatives  of 
the  boy  desired  that  he  should  not  attend  family  wor- 
ship, and,  of  course,  he  was  excused. 

8900.  Chairman. — How  does  the  Academy  differ 
from  the  Academical  Institution  ? — Simply  in  this — 
that  the  Academical  Institution  has  no  Principal ; the 
masters  are  all  co-ordinate.  In  the  Academy  the  masters 
are  associated  with  the  directors  in  the  general  manage- 
ment : in  the  Academical  Institution  they  are  not.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  distinction. 

8901.  The  educational  course  is  very  much  the 
same? — Quite  the  same.  The  constitution  of  the 
Academy  arose  in  this  way — in  Belfast,  prior  to  the 
date  I have  given  you  as  the  foundation  of  the  Aca- 
demy, there  were  a number  of  different  schools,  con- 
ducted by  independent  masters,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  boys  went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when 
the  Academy  was  founded  these  were  combined.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Crombie,  the  first  principal,  and  a 
Scotchman,  intended  the  Academy  to  be  a college  as 
well  as  a public  school,  and  the  idea  was  followed  out  for 
a little  while,  but  the  funds  which  they  raised  were  not 
at  all  adequate  for  that,  and  the  college  department 
was  dropped  about  the  year  1796. 

8902.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. —When  you  speak  of 
a college  department,  do  you  mean  an  institution  for 
pursuing  higher  studies? — Yes.  I mean  a course  equal 
to  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  Scotch  universities. 
The  idea  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  founders  of 
the  Academical  Institution,  who  carried  it  out  vigor- 
ously and  well.  _ They  had  an  undergraduate  course 
on  the  model  of  the  Scotch  universities,  which  was  what 
Dr.  Crombie  originally  intended. 

8903.  Chairman.  — W as  it  always  the  practice  in  the 
Academy,  up  to  the  time  the  school  closed,  that  the 
pupils  were,  some  of  them  in  one  school,  and  some  in 
another  ? — Constantly ; but  the  senior  pupils  generally 
attended  all  the  four  schools  in  one  department  or 
another.  The  Academy  consists  of  four  schools,  as 
stated  in  the  scheme.  They  are  the  Classical,  the 
Mathematical,  the  Writing,  and  the  English  schools. 
The  scheme  gives  the  Principal  a defined  authority  over 
the  other  masters  ; but  they  have  a share  in  both  the 
internal  and  external  government  of  the  institution. 
Their  position  is,  therefore,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  “ under-masters"  in  other  public  schools.  They  are 
also  guarded  against  arbitrary  dismissal,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  directors  -to  form  the  council. 

8904.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I find  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1857,  this  sentence  : — 

“If  the  pupils  are  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  their 
attention  is — should  such  be  the  wish  of  their  parents—con- 
fined  to  the  branches  that  bear  upon  commerce ; and  if  in- 
tended for  professions,  they  can  follow  the  studies  neces- 
sary for  such  pursuits.” 

Do  the  boys  who  choose  to  pursue  a mercantile  course 
omit  classics  ? — They  may  do  so ; but  a great  many 
intended  for  business  study  classics. 

8905.  What  does  the  mercantile  course  consist  of? 
— English,  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Book- 
keeping. Of  course  geography  involves  the  study  of. 
natural  history  ; and  a great  many  Belfast  merchants 
have  studied  natural  history  in  the  Academy. 

8906.  Does  the  commercial  course,  as  a rule,  in- 
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volve  the  study  of  mathematics  ? — No  ; not  neces- 
sarily- 

8907.  Does  it  involve  the  study  of  the  other  physi- 
cal sciences  beyond  natural  history  ? — It  does  not  in- 
volve anything  beyond  what  the  parents  choose. 

8908.  As  a matter  of  practice,  if  you  wanted  to 
turn  out  commercial  gentlemen,  what  branches  would 
they  be  taught? — If  they  take  mathematics,  that  entitles 
them  to  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry ; but  if  they  do  not  take  mathematics  they 
would  not  receive  instruction  in  those  branches. 

8909.  Has  any  considerable  number  pursued  this 
so-called  commercial  course  ? — Yes  ; a great  many. 

8910.  Is  it  quite  possible  to  turn  men  out  with 
well-cultivated  minds  without  a knowledge  of  the 
classics  1 — Yes ; but  not  so  highly  cultivated. 

8911.  They  are  capable  of  appreciating  what  is  good 
in  culture  afterwards! — Yes  ; a number  of  them  study 
French ; a few  German ; and  a few  Spanish. 

8912.  Is  it  contemplated,  in  the  future  of  the 
Academy,-  to  give  facilities  for  that  exclusive  com- 
mercial education? — Yes.  The  decision  as  to  each 


boy  is,  of  course,  left  entirely  to  his  parents ; we  Sept.  26, ms.  j 
give  them  all  the  good  advice  we  can,  but  they  do  not  i{ev 
always  folio  w it.  I do  not  remember  that  I ever  knew  j0iul  Bryce, 
a pupil  whose  father  entirely  submitted  to  the  direction  li..d. 
of  the  Academy,  except  one,  and  that  was  in  the  case 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  his  father 
did  exactly  whatever  we  wished. 

8913.  Chairman.  — Was  he  - educated  in  the 
Academy? — -Yes. 

8914.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  expect  that  in 
future  a reasonably  large  number  will  pursue  the  com- 
mercial course;  ? — I do. 

8915.  Chairman. — We  hope  that  under  the  new 
regime  you  will  continue  to  send  out,  not  only  dis- 
tinguished men,  but  also  good  average  men  ? — That  is 
what  I most  desire ; I have  always  said,  “ I am  willing 
to  count  distinguished  pupils  with  any  man,  but  I 
would  rather  count  dunces.”  The  true  test  to  apply 
to  a school  is  not  the  sending  out  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  but  the  smallest  number  of 
dunces. 


Mr.  Robert  Younge,  examined. 


Mr.  E.  Youngft 


8916.  Chairman. — You  produce  the  plans  showing 
the  ground  on  which  you  are  erecting  tbe  new  build- 
ings for  the  Belfast  Academy  ? — Yes ; and  these  other 
plans  will  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  build- 

8917.  What  extent  of  play-ground  is  there  ? — Some- 


what less  than  two  statute  acres ; there  is  also  to  be  a 
covered  play-ground,  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 

8918.  Is  it  to  be  entirely  a boys’  school  ? — Entirely. 

8919.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  plans  show  that 
there  will  be  room  for  twenty-four  boarders  ? — Yes ; 
and  without  incurring  any  extra  expense. 


Mr.  Charles  Henry  Brett,  examined. 


8920.  Chairman. — You  have  been  solicitor  for  the 
Belfast  Academy? — I have. 

8921.  Is  the  property  of  the  institution  entirely 
composed  of  house  property  ? — It  is. 


8922.  How  is  it  held  ?-  -It  is  held  in  the  names  of 
William  Ewart,  M.P.,  Thomas  Sinclair,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Bryce,  as  trustees.  The  site  lor  the  new  buildings  is 
also  held  in  the  names  of  the  same  trustees. 


Mr.  Charles 
H.  Brett. 


Mr.  William  John  Campbell  Allen,  examined. 


8923.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ? — 
I am  now  one  of  the  Vice-presidents.  I was  for  33  years 
Secretary  to  the  Institution,  and  was  so  at  the  time  of 
the  report  of  the  last  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

8924.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  the  office  of  Vice- 
president? — The  Vice-presidents  are  appointed  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  we  retire  by  rotation. 

S925.  Is  the  retiring  Vice-president  eligible  for  re- 
election?— No.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Institution,  no  man  can  be  re-appointed  to  the  same 
office  he  has  previously  held,  but  he  may  be  appointed 
to  some  other  office.  In  that  way  they  are  generally 
continued,  unless  for  some  good  reason.  Sometimes 
deaths,  resignations,  or  gentlemen  leaving  the  country 
necessitate  the  appointment  of  new  men,  and  we  find 
some  difficulty  in  that,  as  the  number  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  act,  and  who  are  resident  in  the  town,  is  very 
Small. 

8926.  Of  what  does  the  present  endowment  of  the 
Institution  consist  ? — We  have  very  little  to  add  in  that 
way  to  what  was  stated  in  the  paper  which  I had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners in  1855,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  evidence  given  at  that  Commission,  pp. 
545-546. 

8927.  In  the  schedule  to  the  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion I find  this  statement  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
institution: — 

“Subscriptions  expended  in  building,  £18,870;  Lord 
Donegal,  grant  of  land,  reserving  yearly  rent  of  £22  15s. 
10c/.,  1810;  John  Park,  will,  ISth  November,  1815,  devise 
of  house  property ; Professor  Sullivan,  donation,  £100  ; Dr. 
Drennan’s  bequest,  £117  Is.  3d.:  Mr.  Tennant’s  donation, 
£46  3s.  Id.” 


Have  you  still  those  various  sums  ? — They  all  remain ; 
but  the  sum  expended  in  building  has  been  largely  in- 
creased since  that  return  was  made.  Within  the  last 
year  we  spent  about  £2,000  in  additional  buildings. 
At  the  date  of  the  former  Royal  Commission  there  was 
a debt  of  something  about  £1,000  due  by  the  Institu- 
tion, and  we  have  since  entirely  cleared  that  off,  and 
raised  several  thousand  pounds  in  addition,  which  we 
have  spent  partly  in  building,  and  partly  in  maintaining 
the  premises.  So  that  the  amount  expended  on  the 
buildings  has  been  increased  to  close  on  £30,000,  which 
was  all  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

8928.  Where  is  the  building  situated? — It  is  on 
the  western  side  of  Belfast. 

8929.  Is  it  the  same  building  which  existed  20  years 
ago  ? — Precisely. 

8930.  Have  you  any  endowment  except  what  is  in- 
vested in  the  buildings  ? — Nothing.  We  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions.  We  have, 
however,  recently  had  two  or  three  bequests  and  dona- 
tions for  the  founding  of  scholarships  in  the  Institution. 
For  instance,  the  late  Mr.  John  Porter  of  this  town,  by 
his  will,  ordered  that  a sum  of  money  should  be  paid 
by  his  executors,  sufficient  to  pay  two  annual  premiums 
of  £25  each  to  scholars  in  the  Institution.  That  sum 
is  now  invested  in  three  per  cent.  Consols. 

8931.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  whose  name  does  it 
stand  ? — In  the  Corporate  name.  The  Institution  is,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  a Corporation.  A Miss  Charters 
also  gave  6,000  dollars,  Equitable  Trust  bonds  of  New 
York,  for  the  creation  of  certain  premiums.  She  made 
it  almost  a sine  quCi  non  that  we  should  retain  the 
money  in  that  foi-m,  at  least  so  long  as  those  bonds 
continue  in  force. 

2 Q 


Mr.  William 
J.  C.  Allen. 
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Sept.  20, 1879.  89  32.  Have  you  done  so1? — We  have  done  so,  of 

Mr.  William  course. 

J.  C.  Allen.  8933.  Chairman.  — What  income  is  derived  from 
that  fund  ? — It  has  varied  a good  deal.  One  year  it  did 
not  exceed  £60,  and  another  year  it  reached  £80. 

8934.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  any  person 
to  inquire  of  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  stability  of 
that  investment? — Certainly. 

8935.  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  a sound  invest- 
ment ? — It  is.  1 believe  the  bonds  have  now  matured, 
and  will  be  paid  off  at  pax-. 

8936.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  endowment? 
- — I am  not  aware  of  anything  that  we  can  call,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  endowment,  except  those  two  sums. 
A subscription  of  20  guineas  constitutes  the  subscriber-, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a proprietor.  The  word, 
“ proprietor,”  however,  is  a very  improper  one  ; be- 
cause they  have  no  property  whatever  in  the  Institution, 
and  derive  no  profit  from  it.  It  is  a mere  franchise. 

. 8937.  Have  the  proprietors  a right  to  nominate 
pupils? — The  subscribers  of  100  guineas  alone  have  a 
right  to  nominate  pupils  to  be  educated  free  on  the 
foundation.  When  once  that  right  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  an  individual  it  is  entirely  extinguished. 

8938.  Are  there  any  more  enduring  rights,  for  life 
or  for  ever? — None. 

8939.  What  do  your  subscriptions  generally  amount 
to  now,  taking  one  year  with  another  ? — It  varies  very 
much.  Some  years  we  do  not  get  a guinea,  but  in  other 
year-s,  when  exertion  is  made,  we  get  something  sub- 
stantial; for  instance,  while  the  debt  was  hanging  over 
the  institution  some  of  us  made  rather  extra  exertions 
to  get  it  cleared  off ; and  we  got  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  £4,000  ; and  we  got  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  our  buildings  £2,000  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

8940.  You  had  at  one  time  a Government  grant? — 
We  had  £1,500  a year. 

8941.  That  was  discontinued  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen’s  College  ? — Yes  ; and  the  withdrawal  of 
that  grant  placed  us  in  a very  awkward  position ; for 
although  Parliament  appropriated  about  £1,350  of  the 
grant  to  particular  gentlemen,  professors  in  the  insti- 
tution, to  whom  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  money, 
it  still  left  us  a margin  of  £150  a year,  which  we  could 
apply  to  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  library, 
and  to  awarding  exhibitions  or  premiums  as  we  chose 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education. 

8942.  How  is  the  site  of  the  school  held  ? — Under 
a fee-farm  grant  from  the  Donegall  family. 

8943.  What  rent  is  it  subject  to? — £22  16s.  Id. 
In  speaking  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Institu- 
tion, I should  have  mentioned  that  we  own  the  site 
of  the  old  barracks  in  this  town.  At  one  time,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  College,  we  had  a 
medical  school  attached  to  the  Institution,  and  as  we 
required  premises  for  the  pur-poses  of  that  school  we 
purchased  from  the  Government,  or  rather  the  Govern- 
ment partly  made  us  a grant  of,  and  we  partly  pur- 
chased, the  site  of  the  old  barracks.  We  have  that  pro- 
perty still. 

8944.  For  what  purpose  is  it  now  used  ? — We  have 
set  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  for 
the  purpose  of  a dispensary,  and  we  get  £60  a year 
from  them  for  it. 

8945.  You  mentioned  that  £30,000  was  spent  on 
the  buildings  ? — The  £30,000  includes  some  money 
spent  in  paying  salaries  to  the  professor-s.  We  were 
obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  use  of 
our  money  as  it  came  in  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  place. 

8946.  It  appears  that  portion  of  the  main  building 
of  the  Institution  is  used  as  the  Government  School 
of  Art? — Yes;  instead  of  maintaining  a drawing 
school  in  the  Institution,  we  thought  it  was  as  well  to 
grve  facilities  for  the  Government  School  of  Art. 

8947.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  attend  that  school  ? — 
Any  of  them  who  desire  to  be  taught  drawing  or 
design  attend  there. 

- 8948-  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—  Do  you  give  facilities 


for  students,  male  and  female,  not  belonging  to  the  in 
stitution,  to  attend  that  school  of  art  ? — Certainly  • it 
is  connected  with  South  Kensington.  For  the  classes 
not  connected  with  the  Institution  there  is  a sena.-nt* 
entrance  to  the  school.  1 ‘ ‘ re 

8949.  Chairman.— Have  your  pupils  any  privj 
leges,  owing  to  your  having  let  the  ground  to  the 
Department,  or  have  they  to  pay  the  same  fees  as 
others? — Precisely  the  same  fees. 

8950.  What  rent  do  you  get  from  the  Government 
for  the  school  of  art  ? — £80  a year. 

8951.  Are  the  old  barracks  subject  to  any  rent?- 

Yes;  we  pay  £11  2s.  6 <7.  for  them,  and  they  brino- 
in  a profit  rent  of  £48  17s.  6d.  ° 

8952.  It  is  stated  that  the  Institution  is  absolutely 
non-sectarian — is  any  religious  instruction  given?— 
None  whatever  is  given  in  the  school. 

8953.  Is  it  a boarding  school? — The  headmaster 
of  the  Classical  school,  and  the  head  master  of  the 
English  school  have  boarders.  They  both  reside  in 
the  Institution. 

8954.  Is  that  a private  speculation  of  their-  own? 

Entirely.  The  only  control  the  managers  exercise 
over  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  charges  are  not  extrava- 


8955.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  religion  of 
the  pupils  in  the  day  schools  ?— There  is  not;  and  no 
inquiry  whatever  is  made  on  the  subject. 

8956.  What  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  attendin'* 
the  Institution  now  ?— About  271.  Five  years  ago  it 
was  upwards  of  350. 

8957.  Do  you  think  that  the  depression  of  trade  has 
influenced  the  falling  off  ?— I attribute  it,  very  largely, 
to  that  source. 

8958.  Are  the  boarding-houses  you  have  mentioned 
exclusively  occupied  by  member’s  of  one  religious  de- 
nomination ? — I do  not  know  how  the  fact  is  now  • 
but  when  I was  a pupil  there  myself  there  were  all 
denominations  among  the  boarder's. 

8959.  Of  what  religious  persuasions  are  the  master's? 
— We  do  not  officially  know  even  that ; but  I believe 
that  at  present  they  are  all  Protestants,  of'  one  de- 
nomination or  another ; the  question  of  religion  never 
enters  into  consideration  at  an  election  of  a master. 
We  look  entirely  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 
Almost  since  I remember  the  Institution,  and  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  at  least  one  of  the  masters  has 
been  a Roman  Catholic. 

8960.  What  staff  of  masters  have  you  ? — A head 
classical  master,  Dr.  Robert  Steen ; a head  mathe- 
matical master,  Mr.  Randall  Nixon ; a head  English 
master,  Mr.  Carlisle ; Mr.  Dodd  is  the  master  for 
Modern  Languages ; Mr.  Howell  teaches  writing ; and 
Dr.  Henry  Burden  teaches  Chemistry  and  some  of 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

8961.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
whether  a foreigner  or  a native  of  Ireland  is  the  best 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  ? — I should  say  that  an 
Englishman  who  is  a competent  scholar  in  a foreign 
language,  is  a better  teacher  for  English  pupils  than  a 
foreigner ; and  my  principal  reason  for  that  opinion  is, 
that  he  knows  the  difficulties,  which  he  has  been  obliged 
to  overcome  himself,  in  order  to  learn  the  foreign 
language.  We  have  had  foreigners  as  teachers  in 
the  Institution,  and,  without  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  any  gentleman  who  has  occupied  the  position,  I 
would  say  that  our  present  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages,  who  is  not  a foreigner,  is  a great  success, 
as  compared  with  two  or  three  foreigners  we  have  had., 
Mr.  Dodd  was  for  five  years  a teacher  of  English  at  I 
Leipsic. 

8962.  Are  all  the  masters  expected  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  school  ? — They  are ; and  they  have 
also  competent  assistants  to  assist  them. 

8963.  Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  or  ex- 
amination connected  with  the  Institution  ? — No ; 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  until  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  when  a number  of  our  pupils  went  up 
to  be  examined. 

8964.  You  have  had  no  means,  in  past  years,  ofdis- 
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tuiguisliing  the  rehitive  proficiency  of  scholars  from 
this  Institution,  and  from  the  Academy,  except  by  t!»* 
places  they  took  in  college,  or  at  other  such  examina- 
tions ? — N one  other. 

8965.  Do  the  Managers  inspect  the  Institution 
periodically  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Visitors  to  do  so  ; 
and  I believe  some  of  them  do  occasionally  look  in, 
to  see  that  matters  are  going  on  satisfactorily. 

8966.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  are  the  fees  pay- 
able by  day  scholars,  in  the  Institution? — The  fee  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  History,  and  Ancient  Geography 
is  one  guinea ; Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  are  also  a guinea  a quarter; 
Arithmetic  alone  for  one  horn-  in  the  day  is  15s.,  for 
two  hours,  17s.  6*1.  In  the  junior  classes  in  English 
the  fees  are,  for  one  hour  a day,  15s.,  and  for  two 
hows,  17s.  6d.  In  the  senior  classes  they  are  17s.  6c?. 
and  a guinea  respectively.  For  French  or  German,  or 
both,  we  charge  a guinea  a quarter ; for  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, or  Shorthand,  10s.,  and  for  Writing  and  Book- 
keeping, or  Writing  and  Shorthand,  13s.  a quarter. 

8967.  Do  many  pupils  learn  Shorthand  ? — From  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

8968.  Are  those  boys  intended  generally  for  com- 
mercial pursuits? — They  are  generally  boys  who  intend 
to  enter  the  Queen’s  College,  and  desire  to  acquire 
facility  in  taking  notes. 

8969.  Do  you  encourage  Shorthand? — Yes  ; I think 
it  is  now  regarded  as  part  of  the  best  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

8970.  Is  Pitman’s  system  the  one  that  is  taught? — 
Yes. 

8971.  Have  you  concluded  the  list  of  the  fees 
charged  ?— Chemistry,  Geology,  or  both,  are  charged 
one  guinea  per  quarter  for  the  senior  class,  and  7s.  6 d. 
for  the  junior  ; Practical  Chemistry,  one  guinea ; Bio- 
logy, one  guinea ; Botany,  10s. ; Vocal  Music,  which 
is  not  taught,  however,  at  present,  is  entered  on  the 
list  of  fees  at  2s.  per  quarter.  In  the  preparatory 
school  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age  the  fees  are 
£1  a quarter. 

8972.  Is  the  sum  realized  by  fees  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institution  ? — I would  be 
very  glad  if  we  were  able  to  give  the  masters  some- 
thing more  permanent  than  the  mere  results  of  their 
teaching,  or  if  they  could  be  relieved,  either  wholly 
or  to  a large  extent,  of  the  cost  of  employing  their 
assistants. 

S973.  Have  they  to  employ  their  own  assistants? — 
Yes;  they  must,  at  their  own  cost,  keep  up  a sufficient 
staff  of  assistants. 

897 4.  What  do  you  do  with  the  income  arising  from 
the  various  sources  you  have  mentioned  ? — The  portion 
which  is  not  devoted  to  prizes  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  place  in  repair,  and  for  current  ex- 
penses, such  as  stationery,  and  so  forth. 

S975.  Are  the  tuition  fees  paid  direct  to  the  masters, 
or  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institution  ? — I believe  the 
masters  have  arranged  that  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  masters  should  collect  the  fees  for  them  all,  and  dis- 
tribute them  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school.  1 1 

8976.  Then  the  only  sum  which  the  governing  body 
manages  is  the  income  arising  from  the  endowments 
jou  have  mentioned,  and  amounting  to  about  £176  a 
year? — Yes. 

8977.  You  keep  books  showing  the  mode  in  which 
that  money  is  disbursed  ? — Certainly. 

8978.  Who  acts  as  treasurer  ? — The  treasurer  is  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

8979.  How  often  does  the  Board  meet? — Once  a 
month,  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  when  any  ne- 
cessity arises. 

H Isitfrom  am°ngst  the  members  of  the  Board 
lat  the  Visitors  are  chosen? — No;  there  are  two 
oarcls  a Board  of  Management,  and  a Board  of 
lsitors  for  general  purposes.  They  have  their  distinct 
>>  les  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they 
eetas  a joint  Board  once  a month  to  manage  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Institution. 


8981.  Have  the  Visitors  any  fixed  time  for  visiting? 

8982.  How  many  persons  constitute  the  Board  of 
Visitors? — Eight. 

8983.  W oulcl  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  some  regular 
system  ? — That  is  a matter  for  arrangement  amongst 
themselves.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  laid  down. 
When  I was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  I 
found  it  was  best  always  to  go  in  without  notice. 

8984.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  recently  raised  an 
additional  sum  of  £5,000  for  the  institution.  On  what 
have  you  expended  that  amount?— £2,000  of  it  has 
been  expended  this  year  in  erecting  additional  build- 

8985.  What  was  the  object  of  those  buildings?— 
We  required  additional  classrooms  for  the  mathematical 
school,  and  die  school  of  natural  science. 

8986.  On  what  was  the  remaining  £3,000  spent? — 
That  was  spread  over  several  years  ; £1,000  was  em- 
ployed in  paying  off  a mortgage  which  existed  on  the 
premises,  and  the  remainder  was  spent  on  what  might 
be  called  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

8987.  Was  the  remainder  spent  on  ordinary  ex- 
penses, which  should  have  come  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
establishment  ? — I would  say  from  memory  that  it  was 
on  items  which,  if  we  had  the  funds,  ought  to  have 
been  charged  to  revenue. 

8988.  Have  you,  then,  any  hope  of  a continued 
flow  of  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  ? — We  do  not 
know  ; we  got  a windfall — a legacy  of  £300— this  very- 
last  year.  Some  of  the  old  pupils  have  a great  res- 
pect for  the  place. 

8989.  Do  you  expect  that  the  revenue  from  sub- 
scriptions will  continue  as  large  as  heretofore? I 

should  hope  so  ; but  it  is  rather  a precarious  founda- 
tion to  rely  upon.  There  are  very  often  years  in  which 
we  do  not  get  a penny  of  subscriptions,  and  in  other 
years  they  flow  in  pretty  freely. 

8990.  Were  any  of  those  subscriptions  given  on 

condition  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  capital  ? 

No ; it  was  always  understood  that  they  could  be 
applied  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

8991.  I presume  the  Commissioners  may  assume 
that  the  object  of  the  Governors  will  be,  whenever 
possible,  to  treat  the  subscriptions  as  capital  ? — I 
can  only  answer  for  myself,  and  I certainly  should 
advocate  such  a course ; but  it  has  been  impossible  up 
to  the  present  time.  Our  Assistant  Secretary  has  given 
me  a note  of  the  subscriptions,  from  which  I find  that 
I was  in  error  when  I mentioned  £5,000  as  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  received  since  1857 — I should  have 
said  £4,097  Is. 

8992.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience  of  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  tendency  to  give  subscriptions  is 
likely  to  be  continuous? — They  have  been  a little 
more  liberal  recently ; but  I do  not  know  how  long  that 
may  continue. 

8993.  You  mentioned  that,  until  recently,  you 
generally  had  a Boman  Catholic  as  one  of  your 
masters  ? — We  very  often  had.  It  was  not  made  a 
sine  qud  non  ; but  it  just  so  happened  that  there  was  a 
Boman  Catholic  amongst  them. 

8994.  Did  the  Boman  Catholic  happen  to  be  a 
professor  in  any  one  particular  branch  ? — No ; some- 
times a Boman  Catholic  was  master  of  one  school,  and 
sometimes  of  another. 

8995.  I feared  it  might  be  that  you  had  a French- 
man ? — Not  at  all  ; indeed  the  Frenchman  who  was 
master  when  I was  a pupil  there  was  a Protestant. 

8996.  You  have  got  premises  in  Barrack-street,  let 
at  a profit-rent  of  £48  a year — when  was  the  letting 
made,  under  which  that  profit-rent  arises  ? — It  must 
have  been  thirty  years  ago. 

8997.  Will  the  tenant’s  interest  in  those  premises 
terminate  soon? — I think  the  lease  he  got  was  for 
sixty-one  years. 

8998.  Has  the  value  of  the  property  improved  since 
that  lease  was  made  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  has,  although 
I should  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  the 
present  time. 

2Q2 


Sept.  20,  1879. 

Mr.  William 
J.  C,  Allen. 
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Sept.  26, 1879. 

Mr.  William 
J.  C.  Allen. 


8999.  Although  there  is  no  actual  record  kept  of 
the  religion  of  the  young  men  attending  the  Institu- 
tion, can  you  say  whether  there  have  been  any  Roman 
Catholics  of  late  years  ? — I could  not  say  ; but  when 
I was  there  myself  there  was  a considerable  number 
of  Roman  Catholics.  The  present  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien 
was  a pupil  in  the  Institution,  in  my  young  days. 

9000.  How  are  the  accounts  of  the  Institution 
audited  ? — They  are  audited  by  three  members  nomi- 
nated annually  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

9001.  Are  those  auditors  members  of  the  Board  ? — 
No ; but  they  are  subscribers,  and  members  of  the 
proprietary  body. 

9002.  Chairman. — It  appears  from  the  returns 
furnished-  to  us  that  each  master  does  not  get  the  entire 
of  his  fees,  but  is  charged  a certain  sum  for  taxes 
on  the  buildings? — Each  master  pays  the  taxes  on  his 


rooms,  and  a small  sum  to  the  Corporation,  in  the 
nature  of  rent ; those  sums  form  portion  of  our  ordinary 
income,  and  are  devoted  to  the  repairs,  etc. 

9003.  Is  there  any  interference  by  the  Managers 
with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  masters  to  their  assist- 
ants ? — The  only  control  the  Managers  exercise  is,  that 
the  names  of  the  proposed  assistants,  and  a statement 
of  their  qualifications,  must  be  submitted  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  see  they  are  proper  persons. 

9004.  In  ftiet,  they  reserve  the  power  of  vetoing  the 
appointments? — They  do. 

9005.  Your  son  has  recently  obtained  very  distin- 
guished honors  at  Cambridge? — Yes ; he  was  Senior 
Wrangler  last  January. 

9006.  Was  he  educated  in  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion?— Yes  ; and  he  was  only  one  of  several  who  have 
recently  gone  'to  Cambridge  from  it,  and  all  have 
gained  places  in  the  Wrangler  class. 


Mr.  William 
Nesbitt,  m.a. 


Mr.  William  Nesbitt,  m.a.,  examined. 


9007.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ? — I am.  . 

9008.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  connexion 
with  the  Academical  Institution  ? — I am  one  of  the 
Visitors. 

9009.  Can  you  add  anything  to  the  information 
we  obtained  from  Mr.  Allen?— Two  or  three  points 
occurred  to  me  on  hearing  the  evidence  - here.  The 
first  matter  that  I should  wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice  is  the  question  of  endowment.  My  experience, 
as  a Visitor  of  the  Institution  for  a long  time,  is  that 
the  absence  of  any  fixed  endowment  is  very  crippling 
to  the  Institution. 

9010.  We  gather  that  the  present  endowment  is 
£176  a year,  and  the  rents  that  the  masters  pay? — I 
should  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  items  that  are 
fixed  and  those  that  are  precarious.  In  that  way 
alone  you  can  see  what  the  veal  resources  of  the  In- 
stitution are.  In  the  first  place,  the  rent  of  £80  a 
year,  which  is  our  mainstay  at  present,  is  received 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  it  is  pre- 
carious. The  Department  holds  under  a short  lease — 
for,  I think,  seven  years,  of  which  one  has  already  ex- 
pired— and  it  may  suit  them  at  any  time  to  seek  other 
premises;  and,  if  they  did  so,  we  should  be  just  placed 
in  the  position  in  which  we  were  before  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  established  a branch  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  here.  Then,  not  merely 
have  the  masters  no  salary,  and  not  merely  are  they 
obliged  entirely  to  pay  their  own  assistants,  but  from 
stern  necessity,  most  reluctantly  we  have  to  turn  them 
to  profit,  and  charge  them  a rent.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  obliged  to  tax  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  . 
a small  fund  for  general  purposes.  The  truth  is,  the 
only  endowment  upon  which  we  can  calculate,  or  regard 
as,  in  a certain  sense,  permanent,  is  that  from  Rai'k’s 
Trust,  which  is  about  £40  a year,  and  the  profit-rent 
from  the  old  barracks,  which  is  about  £48,  making  a 
total  of  £88  a year  for  general  purposes ; from  which 
I,  of  course,  exclude  exhibitions.  This  we  find  to  be 
utterly  inadequate.  I never  knew  a Board  more 
anxious  to  extend  thebenefitsof  an  Institution  than  that 
which  I have  the  honour  to  represent  before  this  Com- 
mission ; but  we  have  been  obliged  to  forego  the  most 
pressing  requirements  for  want  of  funds ; for  instance, 
our  gymnasium  was  absolutely  suspended  for  some 
years,  but  we  have  now,  through  a vigorous  effort, 
obtained  funds  enough  to  put  it  in  a very  efficient  state. 
I pressed  the  point  so  strongly,  and  the  Board  took  it 
up  so  kindly,  that  the  want  will  be  remedied,  and  in 
a very  satisfactory  way.  I only  give  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  many  wants  that  press  upon  us,  and  to 
show  the  Commission  the  extreme  importance  of 
having  some  fixed  endowment  for  general  purposes. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I should  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  fact,  that, 
when  the  Institution  was  absorbed  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, not  merely  did  it  lose  the  salary  of  its  professors, 


but  it  also  lost  the  sum  that  was  applicable  for  the 
payment  of  the  assistant  secretary,  and  those  general 
purposes  of  which  I speak.  Now,  if  we  had  a small 
sum  for  those  purposes,  such  as  we  used  to  get,  it 
would  be  extremely  important.  I do  not  think  that 
any  expenditure  you  could  recommend  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  benefit  than  this. 

9011.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I do  not  think  you 
need  be  very  nervous  about  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment removing  their  school  from  you,  because 
there  is  about  to  be  a rather  powerfully  organized 
branch  of  that  department  established  in  Dublin,  and 
it  will  be  much  more  easy  for  Irish  towns  like  Belfast 
to  make  their  wants  felt  there,  than  by  applying  to 
South  Kensington  ? — I have  no  fear  that  Belfast  will 
lose  its  Art  school,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Depart- 
ment  might  find  more  suitable  premises. 

9012.  You  consider  that  you  ought  to  have  a fixed 
income  of  say  £250  a year,  which  would  require  an 
addition  of  about  £100  a year  to  your  present  income. 
If  the  subscriptions  continue  coming  in  as  they  have 
done  in  recent  years,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  fund  a sum  which  would  realize  £100  a 
year  ? — I do  not  think  so  : the  subscriptions  enable  us 
to  go  on ; but  we  have  never,  with  our  present  re- 
sources, been  able  to  fund  any  sum  whatever. 

9013.  You  have  provided  for  the  gymnasium  and 
bath  rooms,  and  the  other  desirable  improvements  t— 
Yes ; they  are  completed,  and  in  an  admirable  way, 
but  the  maintenance  of  them  involves  a very  con- 
siderable charge. 

9014.  Now  that  the  structures  are  completed, 
would  it  not  be  possible  in  the  future,  if  large  subscrip- 
tions came  in,  to  turn  them  into  principal,  and  to 
appropriate  the  interest  to  the  maintenance  of  all 
things  necessaiy  for  the  Institution  ? — If  you  could 
ensure  to  us  a constant  stream  of  subscriptions,  of 
course  it  would. 

9015.  What  arrangement  have  you  made  with  your 
masters  as  to  the  results  fees  under  the  Intermediate 
Act — are  you,  the  Governors,  to  get  them,  or  are  the 
masters  to  get  them  ? — We  have  made  no  arrangement 
whatever,  but  I know  that  the  feeling  of  the  Board  is 
that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  supplement  the 
very  inadequate  emoluments  of  the  masters  by  the 
small  sum  to  be  received  from  that  source. 

9016.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion should  be  assisted  by  the  State  ? — I do  not  know 
what  powers  of  recommendation  your  Commission 
has,  but  I presume  that  from  the  endowments  with 
which  you  will  have  to  deal  there  will  be  a consider- 
able sum  to  be  disposed  of,  and  I think  regard  shorn 
be  paid  to  the  claims  of  this  Institution. 

9017.  We  have  no  power  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, but,  of  course,  it  would  be  our  duty,  when  a 
gentleman  in  your  position  makes  any  suggestion, 
lay  it  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — I presume  the1 
will  be  somo  redistribution  of  existing  endowmen  , 
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think  that  any  allocation  of  money,  for 
purposes,  would  be  more  productive  of 
han  that  which  I suggest, 
you  say  generally  whether  the  pupils 
the  Institution  are  Belfast  and  Antrim 
vouths  or  do  they  come  from  different  parts  of 
Ulster  ?— They  come  from  various  places ; in  some 
instances  even  from  Dublin. 

9019.  You  are  aware  that  in  Ulster  there  are 
-Royal  schools  which  enjoy  considerable  revenues'! — 
Yes'  I wanted  to  say  a word  with  regard  to  those 
Royal  schools,  and  their  scholarships.  1 think  I ought 
to  mention  that  two  very  distinguished  masters  of 
Endowed  Schools  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  desirability 
of  allowing  pupils  from  their  schools  to  choose  their 
own  place  of  Collegiate  Education.  They  pointed  out  to 
me  that  a number  of  those  pupils  would,  perhaps,  wish 
to  receive  that  education  near  their  own  homes.  A 
number  of  them  are  going  into  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  these  naturally  look  to  the  Belfast  College,  as  their 
place  of  education,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to,  and  its 
practical  connexion  with,  their  theological  college. 
And  it  does  appear  hard  that  those  boys  should  not 
be  able  to  hold  the  Royal  school  scholarships  in  the 
State  colleges  instituted  for  their  special  benefit. 

9020.  Do  you  endorse  the  suggestions  of  those 
o-entlemcn  1 — I do. 

° 9021.  You  would  wish  to  see  the  exhibitions 
awarded  to  pupils  from  the  Royal  schools,  and  now 
tenable  in  Trinity  College  only,  allowed  to  be  held  by 
young  men  going  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges! — I do  not 
say  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  alone,  but  to  any  colleges 
which  can  give  University  teaching. 

9022.  Do  you,  as  a gentleman  of  authority  on  the 
subject,  think  that  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ulster 
would  be  served  by  the  appropriation  of  some  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Royal  schools  in  Ulster  to  the 
assistance  of  the  local  institutions,  such  as  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  which  is  doing  active  service 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  ! — I do  not  wish  to  trench 
on  the  funds  of  the  Royal  schools.  I have  the  highest 
opinion  of  their  efficiency,  and  I should  not  wish  to 
diminish  it  in  any  way.  I do  not  think  that  any  one 
of  them  is  too  .amply  endowed,  and  the  effect  of  my 
proposal,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  place  them  in  a more 
favourable  position.  These  scholarships,  I need  not 
say,  do  not  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  master, 
except  indirectly,  by  attracting  pupils  to  his  school, 
and  if  you  allow  the  pupils  to  hold  their  exhibitions 
in  colleges  of  their  own  choosing,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  revenues  of  the  master,  you  would. increase  them  ; 
because  at  present  those  masters  are  obliged  to  turn 
their  whole  attention  to  one  college,  and  consequently 
to  discourage  the  coming  of  pupils  who  mean  to  go 
to  other  colleges  for  their  education. 

9023.  Dr.  Curtis. — I presume  your  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  such  as  at 
Galway,  Drogheda,  Ennis,  and  Tipperary! — Cer- 
tainly ; and  also  to  Foyle  College.  In  fact,  Dr.  Mime 
actually  came  to  Belfast  to  consult  with  me,  and  try 
to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  those  scholar- 
ships might  be  made  tenable  in  other  institutions, 
both  in  his  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  boys. 
There  is  another  matter,  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the 
schools,  in  which  I take  a great  interest,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  I think  I should  bring  before  you  a sug- 
gestion from  the  masters.  Several  masters  of  schools 
have  brought  before  me  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  the  variety  of  the  entrance 
courses  in  different  colleges  in  Ireland,  representing  it 
as  a serious  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching. 
In  fact,  since  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  a crisis 
has  set  in.  One  of  the  masters  came  to  me  the  other 
day,  imploring  me  to  do  something  for  him,  and  I 
promised,  as  far  as  an  individual  with  very  limited 
power  could  act  in  the  matter,  that  I should  do  so. 

9024.  I think  something  has  beexx  done  in  that 
direction  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9025.  There  was  a committee  appointed,,  and  I can 


and  I do  not 

educational  ] 

public  good  tl 
9018.  Gan 
who  attend  ; 


speak  for  the  Galway  college,  where  they  have  assimi-  Sfpt.it,  1879. 
lated  the  entrance  coxu-se  to  that  required  in  the  Mr.  William 
Dxxblin  University  ! — I was  not  aware  of  that.  There  Nesbitt,  m.a. 
is  no  reason  why  yoxx  should  teach  Latin  from  one 
book  rather  than  another.  A uniform  course  will  give 

quite  as  complete  a course  of  instruction  as  a varied 
one.  At  present,  a master  is  obliged  to  fritter  away 
his  time  and  attention  xxpon  several  classes,  where  one 
would  suffice.  I spoke  to  Professor  Tyrrell  about  the 
matter  when  in  Dixblin,  and  tried  to  bring  about  some 
concert  as  regards  scholarship  courses,  but  I did  not 
get  much  encouragement.  The  only  sxxggestion  made 
was,  that  we  should  assimilate  our  courses  to  those  of 
Trinity  College,  and  to  this  I have  no  objection  ; but 
there  is  a difficulty  in  the  way,  as  our  scholarship 
courses  are  announced  a year  in  advance,  while  those 
for  the  Royal  scholarships  vary,  I understand,  fx-om 
year  to  year.  I should,  however,  like  to  see  the  matter 
taken  up  by  all  the  institutions  in  Ireland  which 
hold  entrance  examinations.  A sensible  arrangement, 
based  oxr  a common  understanding,  would,  I believe, 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  Irish  schools.  There 
is  another  matter  to  which  I wish  to  refer,  merely  to 
prevent  misapprehension  as  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  to  you  upon  one  or  two  points  of  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  Institution.  It 
has  been  stated  to  you  that,  as  there  are  a number  of 
head  masters,  pupils  might  attend  any  schools  they 
please.  That  is  only  true  within  certain  limits.  Every 
pupil  at  our  Institution,  unless  hindered  by  delicate 
health,  is  obliged  to  attend  for  the  entire  five  hours 
during  which  the  school  is  open.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
pass  all  his  time  in  one  school — he  may,  for  instance, , 
spend  the  five  hours  at  mathematics,  which  is  very 
unlikely ; but  no  boy  can  be  a full  pupil  of  the  In- 
stitution, or  get  a prize,  or  enjoy  any  of  its  external 
advantages  over  and  above  the  teaching,  unless  he 
attend  three  schools  at  least.  So  that,  although  rye 
have  a number  of  head  masters,  we  have  a cex-tain 
co-ordination,  and  all  the  teaching  of  the  different 
schools  is  strictly  relative — arranged  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  clashing  of  hours.  This  is  really  a distinctive 
feature  of  the  Institixtion.  We  do  not  wish  the  boys 
to  be  taking  a portion  of  their  education  in  one  of  our 
schools,  and  going  to  some  other  school  for  another 
portion.  The  Managers,  therefore,  determined  that  no 
person  shall  be  a regular  pupil  of  the  Institution,  who 
does  not  attend,  at  least,  three  schools. 

902C.  Does  that  occupy  the  entire  five  hours! — 

Not  necessarily ; but,  as  I have  said,  five  hours  daily 
attendance  is  ordinarily  required.  I also  wish  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  falling  off'  in  the  attendance.  The 
only  explanation  of  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
is  the  depression  of  the  times.  Bixt  there  is  another 
cause  which  has  largely  contributed  to  it,  and  that  is 
the  institution  of  new  schools.  Thus  there  is  an  im- 
portant school— a Church  of  Ireland  school— which  has 
been  recently  established  in  Belfast,  and  in  which,  I 
understand,  there  are  now  some  seventy  pupils. 

9027.  Chairman.— That  is  an  unendowed  school! 

—Yes. 

9028.  When  was  that  established  1—  I think  three 
or  four  years  ago,  bxxt  it  has  naturally  prospered,  for 
the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  are 
members  of  its  committee ; and  any  school  so  sup- 
ported must  prosper.  Then  the  Methodist  College,  at 
which  the  attendance  is  between  200  and  300,  has 
also  sprang  into  existence.  Besides  the  Academical 
Institution  draws  its  pupils  from  all  the  neighbouring 
towns,  Lisburn,  Lurgan,  and  so  forth.  Now  an  import- 
ant endowed  school  has  been  recently  established  in 
Lurgan  and  committee  schools  arc  everywhere  spring- 
ing up,  under  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act;  so  that,  considering  all  matters,  the  wonder  is 
that  we  have  suffered  so  little. 

9029.  May  not  the  ©losing  of  the  Belfast  Academy 
have  had  a counteracting  effect ! — The  attendance  at 
the  Academy  has  for  many  years  been  very  limited. 
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Sept.  26, 1879. 
.Rev.  J.  A. 
Chancellor. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Chancellor,  examined. 


9030.  Dr.  Curtis.— You  are  the  secretary  to  the 
Belfast  Academy  ? — I am. 

9031.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the 
Belfast  Academy  at  the  time  of  the  last  Commission, 
was  133.  What  is  it  now  ? — There  are  eighteen  or 
nineteen  boys  attending  the  school  now.  But  the 
school  is  held,  just  now,  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  we  are  not  bringing  it  before  the  public 
at  all. 

9032.  What  has  been  the  average  attendance  for 
the  last  year  ? — There  have  been  about  twenty  pupils 
on  an  average 


9033.  That  is  a very  considerable  falling  0ff  fi.om 
what  the  number  was  in  1857?— Yes.  When  th 
principal  masters  were  changed,  we  allowed  the 
secondary  masters  to  take  their  places,  so  as  to  avoid 
expending  money  until  we  got  the  new  buildings  com 
pleted.  We  are  simply  teaching  the  boys  that  wish 
to  attend  the  Academy,  without  seeking  to  »et  anv 
new  boys.  For  a certain  number  of  years,  the  build7 
ings  were  so  bad  that  we  found  we  could  not  canyon 
the  school  properly,  and  we  allowed  the  attendance 
gradually  to  fall  away.  We  expect  the  new  Academy 
to  be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1880.  J 


Mr-W-  Simms 


Mr.  William  Simms,  examined. 


9034.  Chairman. — You  are  the  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ? — Yes. 

9035.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Over  twenty  years.  The  first  minutes  in  my  writing 
are  dated  1857. 

9036.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
counts ? — Yes ; I have  here  the  account  books  since 
the  time  I was  appointed. 

9037.  Is  there  a printed  report,  like  the  one  which 
has  been  handed  to  us,  issued  every  year?— Not  every 
year.  I was  not  called  upon  for  it.  The  one  produced 
gives  only  an  abstract  under  proper  headings,  but  it 
does  not  give  all  the  details. 

9038.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  reside  on  the 
premises  ? — No. 

9039.  Beyond  keeping  the  accounts  you  do  not  know 
much  about  the  management  of  the  place  ? — I do  not. 

9040.  Nor  the  state  of  the  buildings  or  furniture? 

No. 

9041.  Chairman. — There  appears  to  be  an  item  of 
£116  10s.  charged  as  for  “the  ball-alley.”  What  does 
that  mean  ? — The  ball-alley  was  quite  unsuitable,  and 
that  money  was  spent  on  repairing  it. 

9042.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  your  salary 
from  the  Institution  ?— £20  a year. 

9043.  I presume  you  have  not  to  devote  a great 
part  of  your  time  to  the  keeping  of  those  accounts  ? — 
It  takes  a good  deal  of  time ; but,  when  I was  appointed, 
the  funds  of  the  institution  being  very  low,  they  could 
not  afford  to  give  a higher  salary. 


9044.  Chairman.— In  the  bank  book  of  the  institu- 
tion  1 find  an  entry  of  a cheque  for  £1,000.  What 
was  that  for?— Mr.  Benn  made  a present  of  £1  000 
tor  the  new  building ; but  he  gave  it  with  the  proviso 
tJmt  it  should  constitute  a number  of  proprietors  ap- 
propriating various  sums  from  twenty  to  fifty  niineas 
to  each  rnstood  of  placing  it  all  in  his  o,vn  mm, 
Counsel,  however,  was  consulted,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  condition  could  not  be  fulfilled,  because  when 
Mr.  Benn  paid  the  money  the  other  people  could  not 
be  regarded  as  proprietors,  and  he  recommended  that 
the  money  should  be  returned  to  Mr.  Benn.  It 
actually  came  back  again  ; as  the  individuals  all  got  it 
and  paid  it  themselves.  The  late  Mr.  John  Martin 
gave  100  guineas  to  be  appropriated  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  money  was  returned  to  him  also  • 
but  he  died  soon  after,  and  his  executors  could  not 
refund  the  money. 

-nt  9°o  5'  ™e  bank  book  Procluced  is  marked  account 
No.  2.  What  does  that  mean?— It  is  for  the  new 
buildings.  There  were  some  subscriptions  which  were 
put  into  the  building  account  at  once,  and  others  were 
transferred  afterwards  from  our  ordinary  accounts. 

9046.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Is  there  any  sum  to 
the  credit  of  the  institution  which  you  would  regard  as 

capital,  either  invested  or  uninvested  ? There  is  no 

balance  of  the  subscriptions,  but  there  was  a legacy  of 
£300,  left  lately 


Mr.  5.  Carlisle. 


Mr.  John  Carlisle,  examined. 


9047.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— What  position  do  you 
hold  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution? — I am 
the  head  master  of  the  English  department,  and  I act 
as  secretary  to  my  colleagues,  the  Board  of  Masters. 

9048.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Governing 
Body  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

9049.  Chairman.— Are  you  the  occupier  of  one  of 
the  boarding-houses  ? — I am. 

9050.  That  bouse  belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institution  ? — It  does. 

9051.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  it  ? — I do. 

9052.  What  number  of  boarders  have  you  in  it  ? 

At  present  I have  seven. 

9053.  You  are  limited  as  to  your  charges  by  the 
Corporation ? — Yes;  my  whole  charge  is  £60  a year, 
for  tuition,  boarding,  and  washing ; no  extras.  The 
fee  was  not  so  high  when  I was  first  appointed,  but 
general  expenses  were  much  lower  then. 

9054.  Dr.  Curtis. — How  many  boarders  could  you 
accommodate  ? — The  dormitories  and  class  rooms  would 
accommodate  from  forty  to  forty-five. 

9055.  Chairman. — Do  you  take  in  all  that  come  ?— 
Generally. 

9056.  You  do  not  think  you  could  make  a profit  by- 
charging  less  than  your  present  fees  ? — I could  not.  I 
devote  my  entire  time,  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
superintendence  of  my  boarders,  and  I do  not  think 
1 am  at  all  adequately  paid. 

9057.  There  is  another  boarding-house  belonging  to 


the  institution  ?— Yes ; it  is  kept  by  my  colleague  Dr. 
Steen,  the  Classical  master. 

9058.  What  number  of  boarders  has  he  1— In  the 
last  return  presented  to  the  Managers  it  appeared  that 
he  had  fifteen. 

9059.  Dr.  Curtis. — What  accommodation  is  there 
m his  establishment? — Much  the  same  as  in  mine. 

9060.  Chairman. — Are  his  terms  the  same  as 
yours  ? I think  so,  but  he  makes  a nominal  difference, 
inasmuch  as  he  charges  forty  guineas  for  board  and 
twenty  for  washing,  tuition  fees,  &c. 

9061.  Are  the  houses  kept  in  repair  for  you  by  the 
Institution,  or  have  you  to  spend  money  yourselves  on 
repairs  ? — I have  spent  £900  in  eighteen  years,  but 
that  represents  the  rent  which  the  Governors  give  me 
back,  and  I spend  it  upon  the  place.  When  I was 
appointed  they  allowed  me  three  years’  rent  to  put  the 
place  in  order.  It  was  then  in  a very  bad  state  of 
repair,  and  before  I ever  received  Is.  I spent  £600,  and 
then  the  Governors  veiy  considerately  did  not  ask  me 
to  pay  the  rent  to  which  I was  liable  for  twelve  years. 

9062.  Were  the  repairs  done  by  yourself? — They 
were  done  under  my  superintendence.  I made  the 
agreement  with  the  contractor,  and  submitted  the 
accounts  to  the  Managers,  to  show  how  I had  spent 
the  money. 

9063.  Is  that  the  way  also  with  the  Classical 
master  ? — The  Classical  master  was  appointed  at  a time 
when  the  Governors  did  not  charge  a rent  to  any 
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paster.  He  was  appointed  in  February,  1856,  and  is 
expected  to  keep  his  own  premises  in  repair  at  his  own 
expense.  I was  not  appointed  till  the  1 st  A ugust,  1861. 

9064.  How  are  the  repairs  to  the  general  school 
buildings  carried  out  ! — When  any  repairs  are  required 
I submit  the  matter  to  the  Managers  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  they  instruct  me  to  get  estimates  for 
the  necessary  work,  and  when  they  pass  them  I am 
instructed  to  see  them  carried  out,  and  submit  the  ac- 
counts for  payment  when  the  work  is  done. 

9065.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  pupils  of  all 
religious  denominations! — I have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  generally. 

9066.  Even  of  your  boarders  1 — I know  the  religion  of 
my  own  boarders,  because  the  parents  tell  me  what 
churches  they  are  to  attend.  But  with  regard  to  the  day 
scholar's,  I have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  I happen 
to  meet  the  parents  in  the  place  of  worship  to  which 
they  belong. 

9067.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  Roman 
Catholics  amongst  the  pupils  at  present  ! — I cannot 
say.  I know  that  two  were  ordered,  by  their  clergy, 
to  leave  us  some  time  ago. 

9068.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  none  but  Pres- 
byterians or  Church  of  Ireland  people  ever  apply  to 
become  boarders  l — Since  I became  master  I have  had 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  and  Roman 
Catholics  living  in  my  house.  They  all  attended  their 
own  Sabbath  schools  and  places  of  worship,  and  I never 
interfered  with  their  religion  in  any  way. 

9069.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — It  appears  that  there 
was  anew  ball-alley  erected  in  August,  1S78 ! — It  was 
rather  re-covered  and  repaired.  Mr.  Dunville  built  it 
several  years  ago  at  a cost  of  200  guineas,  but  about 
five  years  ago  a great  storm  blew  off  the  roof,  which 
was  of  felt.  To  let  light  into  the  building,  part  of  the 
side  walls  had  been  left  open,  but  now  the  building  is 
entirely  closed  in. 

9070.  "Was  it  used  for  any  length  of  time  after  the 
accident! — res;  on  fine  days  the  boys  played  in  it, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  do  so  in  wet  weather. 

9071.  The  repairs  to  the  ball-alley  cost  £ 1 1 6 ? — Y es. 

9072.  The  accounts  show  a payment  to  W.  H.  Lynn 
of  £10  10s.  for  plans  for  additional  buildings  in 
1872-3.  Have  those  works  been  carried  out  1 — Mr. 
Lynn’s  plans  were  not  adopted,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  at  that  time. 

9073.  The  accounts  also  show  payments  for  a hat- 
stand,  umbrella-stand,  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
for  the  board-room,  amounting  to  £17  13s.  9 d-  Was 
there  a hat-stand  and  umbrella-stand  in  the  board- 
room  before  these  new  ones  were  got  1 — No,  there  was 
not.  The  board-room  has  been  entirely  fitted  up 
within  the  last  two  years.  I used  it  as  a class-room 
for  many  years,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

9074.  There  is  another  sum  of  £38  4s.  IOcZ.  for  a 
new  table,  carpet,  and  other  furniture  for  the  board- 
room.  Was  that  on  the  same  occasion ! — It  was. 

9075.  Was  that  an  absolutely  necessary  expendi- 
hue? — It  was,  indeed.  The  Board  of  Managers  and 
Visitors  had  no  suitable  place  to  meet  in. 

9076.  There  is  a payment  entered  thus — “ John 
Carlisle,  balance  of  account  due  for  swimming-bath, 
£48."  How  did  that  money  come  to  be  payable  to 
you! — The  Board  of  Mana  gers  constructed  a large 
swimming  bath,  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
raising  the  entire  amount  which  was  necessary.  I ad- 
vanced the  deficiency  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and,  after 
some  time,  when  the  income  of  the  Corporation  in- 
creased, I asked  the  Board  to  refund  me  that  sum. 

9077.  What  was  the  entire  cost  of  the  swimming 
bath  1 — It  was  a little  short  of  £1,000. 

9078.  Was  the  £48,  so  repaid  to  you,  the  only  por- 
jon  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  that  bath 
i at  came  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Corporation  1 

on  WaS  they  subscribed  directly. 

„ on  • ' the  account  for  1878  there  is  an  item  of 
-,0  for  premiums! — That  is  the  only  sum  given  an- 
nually by  the  Board  for  the  purpose. 


9080.  Is  that  sum  given  out  oi  their  ordinary 
income ! — It  is. 

9081.  Is  that  money  expended  in  books  or  medals! 
— It  is  expended  in  books,  which  are  beautifully 
bound  and  stamped  with  the  Royal  Arms.  The  bind- 
ing costs  about  8s.  a volume. 

9082.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  save  anything  of  that! — The  Managers  allow  us  to 
give  only  one  prize  to  every  twenty  pupils  in  a depart- 
ment. Formerly  the  Masters  gave  one  to  every  five 
pupils. 

9083.  It  appears  that  in  September,  1876,  a large 
number  of  subscriptions  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty 
guineas  each  were  received.  Were  these  subscriptions 
towards  the  swimming-bath! — Not  one  of  them; 
those  were  for  the  new  buildings  to  which  Mr.  Allen 
has  referred. 

9084.  Chairman.— Then  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
swimming-bath  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts !— I 
kept  a separate  accoimt  of  that,  and  the  only  item 
which  appeal's  in  the  ordinary  accoimts  is  the  £48.  The 
money  for  erecting  the  bath  was  obtained  chiefly  from 
old  pupils,  who  gave  subscriptions  of  from  one  to  ten 
guineas.  A few  gave  sums  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
guineas  each. 

9085.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  the  general  sub-1 
scriptions  dropped  o ff  during  the  last  three  or  four  years! 
— We  have  not  received  any  lately,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  say  we  have  seldom  got  subscriptions  without 
earnest  solicitation.  I think  if  some  member  of  the 
Board  did  not  go  to  ask  for  them  not  a single  subscrip- 
tion would  be  received.  Those  subscriptions,  expended 
on  the  new  buildings,  were  collected  within  a very 
short  period.  Mr.  Allen  gave  subscriptions  of  twenty 
and  fifty  guineas  on  former  occasions,  and  his  third 
subscription  was  200  guineas. 

9086.  We  may  take  it  that  subscriptions  are  not 
a permanent  source  of  income ! — They  are  not.  I have 
been  myself  the  means  of  raising  between  £2,000  and 
£3,000  among  my  friends. 

90S7.  Chairman. — Is  there  an  abstract  of  accounts 
printed  every  year  1 — There  is. 

9088.  Are  the  ball-alley  and  swimming  bath  used  by 
the  day  scholars  1 — They  are  common  to  all  the  pupils. 

9089.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  think  the 
expenditure  on  the  renewal  of  the  ball- alley  was  a wise 
one  1 — Indeed  it  was  unavoidable,  for  we  had  no  place 
for  the  boys  to  play  under  cover  in  wet  weather. 

9090.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any 
mode  by  which  this  valuable  institution  could  be  saved 
from  any  danger  of  getting  into  debt ! — I do  not  see 
any  way,  except  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Nesbitt ; 
because  I cannot  expect  that  the  Belfast  people  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  a non-sectarian 
institution,  such  as  ours  is. 

9091.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
non-sectarian  institution  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  support  from  the  Belfast  people! — I should 
say  so,  because  many  are  going  in  for  schools  connected 
■with  their  own  denominations — there  are  Methodist 
schools  as  well  as  Presbyterian  schools,  and  Church  of 
Ireland  schools ; and  we  stand  aloof  from  all  considered 
sectarian. 

9092.  Are  those  sectarian  schools  well  supported  1 
— Yery  well,  I believe. 

9093.  Do  you  think  the  Institution  is  likely  to  be 
restored  to  its  old  number ! — -It  may  increase.  It  has 
increased  a little  during  the  present  quarter. 

9094.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling-off  in  the  last 
few  years  to  the  depression  of  trade  1 — Yes ; I am 
able  to  trace  it  to  that  clearly ; because  I kee]>  a record 
of  what  becomes  of  the  boys  when  they  leave  us. 

9095.  Do  they  go  to  schools  of  a /cheaper  class  1 — 
Yes,  to  the  model  school  where  the  fee  for  English  is 
£1  per  annum,  which  with  us  is  £9. 

9096.  Is  the  Methodist  school  endowed! — It  is  not, 
except  by  the  funds  of  its  own  denomination. 

9097.  Have  the  Church  of  Ireland  people  a sec- 
tarian school  in  Belfast  1 — I suppose  it  must  be  con- 
sidered so  by  Outsiders. 


Scjil.  26,  1879. 
Mr.  J.  Carlisle 
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' Sept.  26, 1879. 
Mr.  J.  Carlisle. 


9098.  When  was  that  school  established  ? — About 
three  years  ago. 

9099.  Has  that  a large  and  increasing  number  of 
pupils  ? — It  has  increased  very  considerably.  I under- 
stand it  has  now  about  eighty. 

9100.  Have  the  Presbyterians  established  a sec- 
tarian school  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9101.  Are  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  in  the  Aca- 
demical Institution,  Presbyterians? — I should  suppose 
so,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  places  where  their  parents 
worship. 

9102.  Do  you  think  that  your  establishment  is 
tending  practically  to  become  less  unsectarian  than  it 
was,  and  to  become  more  Presbyterian? — It  was 
always  unsectarian.  The  attendance  is  not  so  mixed 
as  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

9103.  Is  not  the  number  of  Church  of  Ireland 
children  less  in  proportion  to  the  general  number  than 
it  was  a few  years  ago  ? — It  is. 

9104.  In  that  way  the  Academical  Institution  is 
becoming  more  Presbyterian  than  it  was?— -It  is. 

9105.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  established  a, 
large  school  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  they  have  always  had 
a seminary  here. 

9106.  Is  that  becoming  more  a place  of  resort  for 
lay  instruction  than  it  was  ? — I cannot  say. 

9107.  Your  evidence  amounts  to  this — that  the 
general  tendency  in  Belfast  is  in  favour  of  sectarian 
education  ? — From  the  opening  of  those  schools,  I infer 
that  such  is  the  case. 

9108.  Chairman. — How  is  the  model  school  sup- 
ported ? - It  keeps  up  its  numbers  very  well ; but  I 
think  the  religious  proportion  is  not  what  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago. 

9109.  There  are  fewer  Roman  Catholics? — I should 
think  so. 

9110.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  it  not  a fact  that 
some  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  fees 
payable  by  pupils  of  the  middle-class  going  T.o  that 
model  school  ?— Yes. 

9111.  Did  not  the  attendance  drop  off  immediately  ? 
— I think  there  was  dissatisfaction  expressed,  and  the 
officers  very  wisely  did  not  press  the  matter. 

9112.  Then  that  model  school,  supported  by  state 
funds,  is  now  educating  a very  large  number  of  the 
classes,  who,  if  there  were  no  model  school,  would  be 
able  to  pay  ordinary  fees  in  a day  school  '2— Some  of 
them  could  not  do  so.  They  are  chiefly  the  sons  of 
skilled  artisans. 

9113.  Apart  from  those  sons  of  skilled  artisans,  are 
there  not  at  present,  enjoying  the  extremely  cheap 
state  education  of  the  model  school,  a considerable 
number  of  children  whose  parents  could  fairly  afford 
to  pay  for  their  education  ? — I can  only  answer  that 
by  saying  that  a few  occasionally  come  from  the  model 
school  to  us  and  pay  our  fees. 

9114.  You  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  middle 
class  children  who  attend  the  model  school  % —I  do  not. 

9115.  Dr.  Curtis. — Amongst  the  books  which  you 
have  produced  there  is  one  in  which  Lord  O’Hagan’s 
name  appears — was  he  educated  at  this  institution  ? — 
He  was,  chiefly  ; and  there  were  at  one  time  out  of 
the  twelve  judges  on  the  Irish  Bench  three  who  had 


been  educated  in  the  institution  — namely,  Jud„6 
O’Brien,  Judge  Hayes,  and  Judge  O’Hagan.  ’ 0 

9116.  We  heard  of  a sum  of  6,000  dollars 
£1,200.  What  is  that  applied  to? — The  interest  forms 
a fund  to  educate  four  boys  selected  from  the  model 
school.  It  amounts  to  a little  over  the  sum  required 
for  their  education,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a balance 
of  that  fund  the  Governors  give  an  extra  prize  of  XI 0 
in  Miss  Charters ’s  name. 

9117.  Is  there  any  expenditure' in  contemplation 
which  will  invade  the  £300  now  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  institution  ? — We  have  just  undertaken  to  fit  un 
anew  gymnasium  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed £100. 

9118.  When  that  work  is  done,  do  you  anticipate 

there  will  be  any  other  capital  expenditure? Many 

friends  think  that  a common  hall  is  greatly  required 
Every  room  has  been  reseated  and  done  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  entire  new  school  furniture  provided. 

9119.  About  how  many  new  pupils  enter  the  insti- 
tution annually  ? — About  180,  and  of  these  an  avera»e 
of  thirty  enter  college. 

9120.  Do  those  who  intend  to  enter  college  pursue 
the  classical  studies  ? — They  do. 

9121.  Do  the  remainder  pursue  a more  purely  com- 
mercial course  of  study  ? — They  do  : they  have  of  late 
largely  entered  the  French  and  German  classes. 

9122.  Do  you  find  that  a separate  department  for 
commercial  education,  including  modern  languages,  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  commercial  classes  in  Belfast? 
— It  is. 

9123..  Is  it  considered  of  utility  and  as  tending  to 
success  in  commercial  life  ? — It  is. 

9124.  Are  those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  commer- 
cial course  generally  persons  going  to  be  merchants, 
or  are  they  those  beginning  as ’merchants’  clerks  ?-A 
great  many  are  merchants’  sons  preparing  for  business. 

9125.  With  good  prospects  of  a respectable  business 
before  them  ? — Yes,  a large  proportion. 

9126.  And  you  find  it  quite  possible  to  give  them 
not  merely  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  for  the 
actual  wants  of  commercial  life,  but  also  a good  cul- 
tured English  education  '? — Yes. 

9127.  And  they  leave  the  ins titution  with  cultivated 
tastes,  and  a capacity  for  enjoying  the  English  writers, 
and  knowing  modem  languages  ?— That  is  the  course 
of  training  we  aim  at. 

9128.  By  that  means  you  include  a good  deal  of 
literary  education  as  distinguished  from  commercial 
book-keeping? — A great  deal.  I wish,  however,  to 
add,  for  fear  of  misconception,  that  the  greater 
number  even  of  our  pupils  intended  for  commercial 
life  learn  classics.  Out  of  240  pupils,  whom  we  have 
at  present,  140  learn  classics. 

9129.  Chairman.  — Then  your  course  is  a larger 
one  than  that  of  the  model  school  ? — Very  much  larger. 

9130.  In  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  do  you  go 
farther  than  the  model  school  ? — Only  for  those  pupils 
going  into  college,  or  trying  for  exhibitions.  The  only 
advantage  that  our  pupils  have  over  those  in  the  model 
school  is  that  they  remain  longer  with  us.  Boys  at- 
tending the  model  school  leave  it  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whilst  those  who  come  to  us  generally  remain  till 
sixteen  or  seventeen. 


Miss  Mary  B. 
White. 


Miss  Mary  B.  White,  examined. 


9131.  Chairman. — You  are  the  mistress  of  the  Bel- 
fast Frederick-street  National  sqhool? — Yes. 

9132.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
For  twenty-two  years — since  February,  1857. 

9133.  By  whom  is  the  school  managed  ? — Mrs.  John- 
ston is  the  correspondent  with  the  National  Board, 
and  the  school  is  managed  by  a Ladies’  Committee. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  secretary  to  the  trustees. 

9134.  What  is  your  salary  as  mistress? — I receive 
£20  a year  from  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  my 
salary  from  the  National  Board. 

9135.  Have  you  any  assistants  in  the  school  1— Yes ; 
three.  They  get  £6  a year  each,  besides  their  salaries 
from  the  National  Board. 


9136.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  the 
school  at  present? — The  average  daily  attendance  is 
about  148. 

9137.  It  is  entirely  a girls’  school? — Not  entirely. 
There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  boys. 

9138.  Are  they  all  young  boys  ? — Yes. 

9139.  I suppose  it  is  an  infants’ school  ? — It  is -more 
than  an  infants’  school ; but  there  are  a great  many  in- 
fants attending  it,  perhaps  more  than  half. 

9140.  The  returns  furnished  to  us  show  that  it  is  a 
mixed  school,  having  on  its  roll  101  Episcopalians,  tt 
Presbyterians,  22  Roman  Catholics,  and  6 of  other  reli- 
gious denominations.  Are  the  children  who  attend  it 
poor  ? — They  are  veiy  poor. 
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9141.  Do  they  pay  any  fees  ? — It  was  originally  a 
irirls’  school,  and  all  were  admitted  free;  but  somebody 
persuaded  the  Committee  to  admit  a few  little  boys,  and 
make  them  pay  a penny  a week  each,  so  that  now  a few 
boys  pay  a penny  a week ; but  the . girls  do  not  pay 
anything. 

9142.  Do  all  the  40  or  50  boys  pay  a penny  a week 
each?— Nearly  all. 

9143.  What  is  done  with  that  money  ? — It  goes  into 
the  funds  of  the  committee. 

9144.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing the  school? — The  average  age  is  seven  years. 

9145.  Do  the  children  get  anything  beyond  a good 
education  ? — Yes ; they  are  given  articles  ot  clothing. 
They  are  selected  from  the  very  poorest,  without  regard 
to  religious  denomination. 

9146.  What  is  the  cost  of  supporting  the  school? — 
About  £500  a year. 

9147.  Where  does  that  £500  a year  come  from? — 
It  is  derived  from  subscriptions.  The  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee divide  the  town  into  districts,  and  collect  the 
money  every  year. 

9148.  Some  of  the  children  are  not  awarded  clothes 

by  the  committee? — No.  The  children  attending 

another  National  school,  which  is  held  in  the  same 
building,  receive  neither  food  nor  clothing ; they  come 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  leave  at  three.  The  Industrial 
School  children,  however,  come  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening. 

9149.  Is  it  only  to  the  girls  that  clothes  are  given  ? — 
To  both  boys  and  girls. 

9150.  Are  the  children  apprenticed  when  leaving 
the  school? — No,  but  we  get  them  places  when  they 
remain  long  enough,  which,  however,  they  seldom  do. 

9151.  What  is  the  class  of  education  given  in  the 
school? — It  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools. 

9152.  Up  to  what  age  do  the  children  continue  in 
the  school? — Very  few  of  them  remain  until  they 
reach  twelve. 

9153.  I suppose  the  girls  are  taught  sewing? — Yes, 
and  industrial  work.  They  are  taught  to  cook,  to 


wash  the  stairs  and  floors,  to  clean  grates,  and  to  do  Sept.  26,  is?9 
such  things  as  would  fit  them  for  being  servants.  Mig3  B 

9154.  Do  the  children  dine  on  the  premises  ? — Yes,  white, 
they  both  breakfast  and  dine ; there  are  four  selected 
every  week  to  assist  in  the  kitchen. 

9155.  Who  actually  does  the  cooking? — There  is  a . 
cook. 

9156.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  a hiundiy 
kept  ? — Yes ; the  children  are  taught  tc  wash,  and  have 
to  wash  their  own  clothes. 

9157.  Do  they  bring  their  own  clothes  and  wash 
them  on  the  premises  ? — No ; but  when  they  come  in 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  put  on  the  clothes 
provided  for  them  in  the  institution,  and  they  have 
to  take  those  clothes  off  before  they  go  in  the 
evening. 

9158.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  they  change  all 
their  clothes? — Not  all  their  clothes.  They  get  some 
underclothing,  which  they  are  allowed  to  keep,  and 
they  change  their  frocks  and  pinafores. 

9159.  Chairman. — Do  they  make  their  own  clothes  ? 

— They  do. 

9160.  Is  there  any  sewing  taken  in  for  the  public  ? — 

Sometimes.  I make  the  best  sewers  work  at  fine 
white  work,  and  sell  it.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  children  to  work  nicely. 

9161.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  got  a cer- 
tain number  of  Roman  Catholics  among  the  children? 

— Yes. 

9162.  I suppose  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  are 
strictly  complied  with,  with  regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — They  are. 

9163.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  religion  of 
the  children?— None  whatever. 

9164.  Do  you  find  that  those  children  turn  out  well 
as  servants  afterwards? — Generally  speaking,  they 
do. 

9165.  You  have  not  had  many  complaints? — Not 
many  ; but  the  parents  constantly  send  the  children  to 
the  mills,  instead  of  sending  them  to  service,  which  is 
a great  pity. 


Mr.  James  H.  Rainey,  examined. 


Mr.  James  H 
Gainey. 


9166.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Bangor  Endowed  School? — I am. 

9167.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — I 
was  appointed  in  January  last.  • 

9168.  Have  you  any  assistants  under  you? — I have 
two  at  present,  but  one  of  them  has  been  only  recently 
appointed. 

9169.  Is  there  any  land  belonging  to  the  school, 
except  the  site  on  which  it  stands? — There  is  sufficient 
for  a play-ground  attached  to  the  house,  and  one  field, 
which  is  let. 

9170.  How  long  has  the  school-house  been  built  ? — 
Since  1856. 

9171.  Is  it  a leasehold,  or  is  it  a grant  in  per- 
petuity ? — I think  it  was  granted  in  perpetuity. 

9172.  Whose  property  was  the  land  ?— It  is  on  Lord 
Bangor’s  estate;  but  the  endowment  consists  of  a 
charge  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Bangor  and  Mr.  Ward. 

9173.  Is  the  charge  a general  one,  over  the  two 
estates?— Yes. 

9174.  It  appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  former 
Boyal  Commission,  that  the  endowment  consists  of  the 
interest  on  £2,046  in  the  Government  Stocks? — I 
know  nothing  of  that. 

9175.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  report  that  there  is 
also  an  annuity  of  £1S  9s.  3d.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  that  ? — I do  not. 

9176.  What  salary  do  you  receive? — I receive  from 
the  endowment  alone  £60  a year,  and  the  use  of  the 
house. 

9177.  Do  you  also  receive  the  fees  from  the  pupils  ? 
—I  do. 

. 9178.  What  subjects  do  you  teach? — I teach 


Classics,  and  English,  including  arithmetic  and  elemen- 
tary mathematics. 

9179.  Who  teaches  French? — An  Austrian,  Stein 
Berber,  who  comes  out  from  Belfast  two  days  in  each 
week. 

9180.  Do  the  pupils  come  chiefly  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?— So  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bangor  proper 
are  concerned,  the  school  is  of  very  little  service  to 
them.  The  attendance  is  made  up  of  the  children  of 
Belfast  families,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban- 
gor. 

9181.  Your  returns  show  that  you  have  sixteen 
scholars,  made  up  of  five  Church  of  Ireland  boys,  ten 
Presbyterians,  and  one  Roman  Catholic? — The  number 
has  increased  to  thii-ty  since  I furnished  that  report. 

91S2.  When  you  were  first  appointed  were  there  any 
pupils  attending  the  school  ? — There  were  only  three. 

9183.  There  are  free  scholarships  attached  to  the 
school  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  were  originally  at- 
tached to  it ; but  we  thought  it  well,  in  the  interests 
of  the  town,  to  establish  a system  of  scholarships, 
which  we  did,  and  the  first  examination  for  one  will 
take  place  in  October  next. 

9184.  The  endowment  appears  to  amount  altogether 
to  about  £80  per  annum . Canyon  give  us  anyparticulars 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus  after  payment  of 
your  salary  ? — I think  that  the  balance  must  be  spent 
upon  keeping  the  house  in  repair. 

91S5.  Are  there  any  subscriptions? — There  are 
none;  except  a subscription  of  £10  for  scholarships 
given  jointly  by  Lord  Bangor  and  Mr  Ward. 

9186.  Have  you  any  of  the  deeds  connected  with 
the  endowment  ? — No  ; they  arc  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  the  Hon.  Somerset  Ward. 

2 R 
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9187.  Is  there  any  provision  for  boarders  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  two  boarders  at  present. 

9188.  What  number  of  boarders  can  yon  accommo- 
date ? — I could  easily  accommodate  twelve. 

9189.  And  what  number  of  day  boys? — I could 
accommodate  sixty. 

9190.  What  fees  do  you  charge  for  boarders? — 


Under  thirteen  years  of  age  £35,  and  over  thirteen 
£45  a year. 

9191.  I suppose  your  pupils  are  principally  the  sons 
of  shop-keepers?— They  are  principally  the  sons  of 
Belfast  merchants. 

9192.  Do  the  day  scholars  come  from  Belfast? N0 . 

they  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  the  sons  of 
the  landed  gentry,  and  the  business  men. 


Mr.  Charles  H. 
Brett. 


Mr.  Charles  Henry  Brett,  recalled. 


9193.  Chairman. — You  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Frederick-street  industrial  school? — The 
only  trust  deed  in  existence  is  a lease  for  99  years,  of 
a piece  of  ground  in  Frederick-street,  from  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall  to  Thomas  M'Cabe  : — 

“In  trust  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  building  thereon 
a public  Sunday  or  charity  school  or  house  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  subscribers,  teachers,  and  scholars  thereunto 
and  thereof,  and  for  no  other  use,  trust,  or  purpose,  whatever.” 
That  lease  will  expire  in  1908,  and  there  is  a small 
head  rent  of  £12  Irish  payable  under  it. 

9194.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1857  that  there  was  also  a bequest,  left  by  the  will 
of  Mr.  John  Parke  in  1815,  of  a share  in  house  pro- 
perty, part  of  which  had  been  sold  for  £245  ? — Yes. 
That  is  now  represented  by  a property  in  Anne-street, 
the  rents  of  which  are  received  by  Mr.  William 
Simms,  and  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
in  Mr.  Parke’s  will,  among  three  institutions,  of  which 
the  Frederick-street  school  is  one; 

9195.  Is  there  any  other  property  belonging  to  this 
school? — There  are  accumulations  of  income,  which 
now  amount  to  £660,  and  are  now  invested  in  Belfast 
Harbour  Bonds,  producing  four  per  cent,  interest. 
The  sums,  as  they  accumulate  from  time  to  time  in 
the  treasurer’s  hands,  are  placed  in  the  Belfast  Savings 
Bank  till  they  reach  about  £100,  and  then  they  are 


invested  in  the  purchase  of  some  security,  such  as 
harbour  bonds. 

9196.  Is  that  capital  belonging  to  the  school  increas- 
ing?— It  has  always  been  steadily  increasin'--.  The 
expenditure  from  the  endowment  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the. repairs-  of  the  buildings  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  head-rent. 

9197.  Mr.  O’SnAUGHNESSY. — Have  you  anything 
to  say  to  the  management  of  the  institution  1~ I am 
one  of  the  trustees.  We  meet  once  a year  to  audit  the 
accounts,  and  see  that  the  expenditure  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  income. 

9198-  Do  you  think  the  institution  is  a useful  one! 
— It  is  very  useful. 

9199.  Who  makes  the  selection  of  the  destitute 
children? — The  Ladies’  Committee  manage  that.  We 
the  trustees,  have  nothing  to.  do  except  to  manage  the 
structure  and  the  income. 

9200.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  the  rent  of  £12  Irish  still 
paid  ? — Yes.  The  trustees  are  trying  to  arrange  with 
Lord  Donegall’s  agent  to  get  a renewal  of  the  lease ; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  we  may  succeed  or  not. 

9201.  Chairman. — Is  the  house  in  good  repair?— 
It  is  an  old  building,  but  it  is  kept  in  good  order. 

9202.  Have  you  added  to  the  school  recently  1 — No. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  next  day  at 

11  A.M.] 


Sept.  27,  1879. 


Mr.  William 
J.  C.  Allen. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1879 ; 11  o’Cwok,  4r. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Belfast. 

Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Arthur  Hill 
Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  John  Campbell  Allen,  recalled. 


9203.  Chairman.  — Y ou  wish  to  make  an  explanation  ? 
— Yes ; I was  examined  yesterday  as  to  a matter  upon 
which  I was  not  then  prepared,  and  speaking  from 
vague  recollection,  I said  in  one  part  of  my  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  contributions  that  had  been 
received  for  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
since  1854,  was  about  £5,000.  I have  since  looked 
into  the  matter  and  I find  that  I overstated  the 
amount  by  about  £1,000.  It  did  not  come  quite 
up  to  £4,100,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  which 
the  Institution  was  liable,  and  the  erection  of  the  new 


buildings  which  the  Commissioners  visited  this  morning 
exhausted  £3,300  of  the  sum  : so  that,  in  a period  of 
twenty-four  years,  we  have  only  to  account  for  an 
expenditure  of  £800,  which  is  very  little,  considering 
that  we  have  only  about  £176  a year,  as  a permanent 
income,  out  of  which  the  assistant  secretary’s  salary, 
the  porter’s  wages,  and  the  rent  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  institution  stands,  swallow  up  about  £120, 
leaving  but  little  over  £50  a year  for  prizes,  repairs, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses. 


Mr.  William 
Nesbitt,  m, a. 


Mr.  William  Nesbitt,  m.a.,  recalled. 


9204.  Chairman. — You  desire  to  make  a statement, 
in  addition  to  the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution? — Yes; 
as  a Professor  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  an  examiner 
at  thematriculation  examinations  formanyyears,Ihave 
had  naturally  very  large  opportunities  of  estimating 
the  elficiency  of  the  Academical  Institution,  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  I have  from  this  experience  formed 
a most  favourable  opinion  of  it.  I am  quite  sure  that 
Dr.  Curtis,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  will  endorse  this 
opinion,  as  many  of  the  students  of  the  Institution  go 
to  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  As  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations  have  just  been  an- 
nounced, I may  be  permitted  to  place  them  before  the 
Commissioners  as  the  most  recent  test  of  the  efficiency 


of  this  school.  Those  results  have  been  very  brilliant. 
The  school  sent  in  sixty-three  candidates,  of  whom 
fifty-two  have  been  successful.  Twelve  of  those  have 
obtained  exhibitions  and  eighteen  have  been  included 
in  the  prize  list.  The  number  of  exhibitions  exceeds 
that  obtained  by  any  other  school  in  Ireland.  I may 
add,  both  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  school, 
and  from  what  the  masters  have  told  me,  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  best  boys  were  prevented  from 
going  into  those  examinations  by  their  preparation 
for  the  Queen’s  College,  which  they  propose  to  enter. 
These  would  have  very  considerably  increased  the 
list  of  exhibitioners  and  prize  men.  This  circum- 
stance, I think,  affords  a good  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  a matter  -which  I ventured  to  bring  before 
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tlie  Commissioners  yesterday — that  is,  the  desirability 
of  some  concert  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
courses  in  which  boys  entering  colleges  are  instructed. 
The  boys  to  whom  I have  referred,  had  the  course  for 
the  Intermediate  education  examinations  been  identical 
so  far  as  it  went  with  the  scholarship  course  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  would  have  been  enabled  to  com- 
pete ; but  the  variety  of  courses  prevented  them  from 
doing  so.  I wish  to  bring  this  matter  specially  before 
you  on  two  grounds  : — first,  to  show  that  the  successes 
actually  obtained  do  not  represent  the  strength  of  the 
school,  and  secondly,  to  prove  that  a variety  of 
courses  for  testing  school  teaching  is  productive 
of  very  grave  inconvenience.  There  is  another 
point  to  which  I wish  to  refer — there  have  been 
two  exhibitions  founded  in  the  Academical  Institution 
by  the  gift  of  Miss  Charters,  a lady  of  this  town,  for 
boys  from  the  model  school,  by  means  of  which  two 
boys,  as  the  result  of  competitive  examination,  get  free 


education  at  the  Institution  for  two  years.  Those 
small  exhibitions  have  been  productive  of  most  valu- 
able results.  The  best  boys  of  the  model  school  have 
been  enabled  by  means  of  them  to  obtain  classical 
and  mathematical  training  which  fits  them  to  enter 
college,  and  to  pursue  their  studies  for  the  University  ; 
and  the  pupils  who  have  been  selected  have  in  many 
eases  achieved  the  highest  distinctions.  The  last  two 
holders  of  these  exhibitions  for  boys  from  the  model 
school  that  entered  the  Queen’s  College  took  double 
scholarships — that  is,  both  in  the  literary  and  the 
science  side — which  is  a very  unusual  distinction. 

9205.  Dr.  Curtis.— Were  they  first  in  each?— No; 
As  public  attention  has  of  late  been  so  much  directed 
to  devising  some  means  by  which  primary  may  be 
connected  with  Intermediate  and  higher  education,  I 
think  it  right  that  the  success  of  this  experiment 
should  be  widely  known. 


Sept.  27.  1879. 

Mr.  William 
Nesbitt,  m. a. 


Mr.  James  Nicholson  Richardson,  examined.  Mr_  James  N_ 

9206.  Chairman. — You  are  treasurer  of  the  Brook-  apparatus,  and  any  other  articles  of  a like  nature-  and  in  Elchatdson- 

field  Agricultural  School  ? — I am.  making  arrangements,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  giving  to 

9207.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — fr'c  children  of  the  said  school,  on  the  attendance°by  them 

About  twenty-five  years.  Lecture.s  on  Subjects  connected  with  Art,  Science, 

' 9208.  How  is  the  school  managed?— By  a Com-  f'atural  ™losopby.  History,  or  general  Literature,  or  in 
mittee,  most  of  the  members  of  whloh  are  resident  in  „f ?Ma“ogoM  sLb'fo’r jSjjSf SMBS 


^'7''’  ”,  , , . “r T , ,,  oi  Management  shall,  tor  the  time  being,  think  the  most 

Ulster.  The  school  is  entirely  under  the  management  likely  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  the  children 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Provinces  of  Leinster  of  the  said  school:  and  in  case  the  said  Committee  of 
and  Munster  appoint  a few  of  the  members  of  the  Management  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  of  the  judgment 
Committee.  The  school  is  intended  for  the  whole  of  that  no  further  expenditure  is,  for  the  time  being,  desirable 
Ireland,  and  was  commenced  in  1836,  in  a very  small  ju  °r  t'ic  aforesaid  objects,  or  any  of  them,  it  shall 
way.  There  were  two  small  farms  of  land  purchased,  J®  Committee  to  apply  the  annual  produce 


which  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  At  un£pplied  in  sueh|glM 
first  there  were  only  about  ten  pupils  in  the  mstitu-  children  of  the  said  school, 


lapplied,  in  such  manner  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
lildren  of  the  said  school,  or  any  portion  of  them,  or  for 


tion,  but  the  numbers  increased  largely,  and  we  have  the  encouragement  of  the  apprentices,  for  the  time  bein°- 
had  more  than  seventy ; the  buildings  also  have  been  of  the  said  school,  or  any  of  them,  as  the  said  Committee  of 
very  largely  increased.  The  original  purchase  money  Management  shall,  for  the  time  being,  think  most  advan- 
was  something  about  .£800,  but  now  the  amount  tageous  and  desirable : and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the 
charged  to  capital  account  under  that  head  is  £6,277  receipts  of  the  treasurer  or  cashier,  for  the  time  being,  of. 


13s.  8 d.,  and  the  Superintendent  tells  i 
will  be  increased  this  year. 


the  said  school,  for  any  money  payable  or  receivable  by 
him,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  trusts  hereby  created,  shall 
effectually  discharge  the  trustees  and  trustee,  for  the  time 


9209.  What  has  been  done  with  the  legacies  left  to  being,  of  these  presents  from  all  future  responsibility  in 
the  institution  from  time  to  time  ?— Some  were  applied  respect  to  the  misapplication  or  non-application,  and  from 
to  the  purchase  of  land,  and  erection  of  buildings,  being  in  any  wise  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the 
We  have  £2,000  invested  in  a mortgage  on  laud,  in  money,  in  such  receipts  respectively  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Province  of  Leinster,  and  there  is  also,  bearing  received.’ 

interest,  £1,035  2s.  8d.  9213.  I suppose  the  capital  is  invested  and  that  you 

9210.  Have  you  got  the  bank  account  book  here?  only  spend  the  interest? — The  money  is  in  railway 

—We  have  no  bank  account.  The  Institution  keeps  stock,  and  we  get  the  dividends.  The  expenditure 
an  account  with  a firm  in  Belfast.  for  this  year  appears  in  our  last  report,  thus  :• — 


9211.  There  appears  to  be  some  North  Eastern 
Bailway  Stock,  mentioned  in  your  report.  What  is 
that? — That  was  a bequest,  left  for  special  purposes, 
and  it  is  held  in  the  names  of  trustees. 

9212.  For  what  purposes  was  that  left  ?— It  is  not 
left  in  any  way  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  but 
for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  pupil  teachers, 
and  in  fact  for  anything  that  cannot  come  within  the 
bounds  of  the  regular  expenditure.  The  Friend  who  left 
it  was  interested  in  the  children,  and  wished  that  the 
pupil  teachers  should  have  a benefit,  beyond  what  tbe 
actual  expenditure  of  tbe  Institution  would  afford. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  deed  of  settlement,  dated 
m 1858,  by  the  trustees  of  the  shares  : — 

“ They  (the  Trustees)  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  the 
annual  produce  of  the  said  trust  premises,  as  and  when  the 
same  shall  become  due,  unto  the  treasurer  or  cashier  for  the 
time  being  of  the  school,  now  earned  on  at  Brookfield  near 
moira,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  under  the 
management  or  control  of  a Committee,  hereinafter  referred 
tons  the  said  “ Committee  of  Management”  appointed  by 
a Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  for  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  or 
otherwise  permit  such  treasurer  or  cashier  for  the  time 
bemg,  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  applied  by  him  in  such 
manner  in  the  keeping  up  of  a Library,  for  the  use  of  the 
mulm-en  of  the  said  school,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Maps, 
Wooes,  Tools,— scientific,  philosophical,  or  astronomical 


“ Travelling  expenses  at  vacation  and  quarterly  meeting, 
£3  13s.  2d. ; premiums  to  children,  £3  18s.  1 Id. ; assistance 
to  pupil  teachers  in  pursuing  their  studies  and  for  obtaining 
recreation  during  their  vacation,  £19'  12s.  3 d.\  books,  maps, 
and  periodicals,  £14  0s.  lc/.;  tools,  chemicals,  and  apparatus, 
<£3  Is.  5d.  ^expenses  connected  with  the  printing  office,, £1 

19s.  &d.  ; playgrounds,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  £6  2s.  7 d.” 

making  a total  including  £10  7s.  balance  from  the 
previous  year’s  account  of  £62  15s.  Id.,  which  was  £21 
13s.  10  d.  more  than  the  dividends  we  received  during 
the  year. 

9214.  How  much  land  is  attached  to  the  school?— 
Between  eighty-tlxree  and  eighty-four  statute  acres,  but 
the  original  take  was  only  forty-eight  acres.  We  have 
a lease  for  999  years  of  ten  acres  round  the  buildings  ; 
the  lease  of  the  rest  has  expired,  and  we  now  hold  at 
will. 

9215.  Do  the  children  work  on  the  farm  ?- — Yes  ; 
they  do,  for  twenty  hours  per  week. 

9216.  Are  they  all  expected  to  do  so  ?— The  boys 
do.  There  are  about  thirty  gilds  who  are  engaged  at 
industrial  work  in  the  house.  They  make  almost  all 
their  own  clothes. 

9217.  Do  they  assist  in  the  cooking  and  laundry  ? 
— Yes  ; they  do,  and  in  the  house  work. 

9218.  What  is  the  income  of  the  school? — The 
income  last  rear  consisted  of  subscriptions  amounting 

2E2 
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to  £486  13s.  6d. ; interest  on  legacies  invested  £46  3s. 
\d. ; and  on  £2,000  lent  on  mortgage, £100;  we  charged 
to  tlie  farm  £75  as  the  interest  on  the  money  expended 
on  the  farm.  We  also  received  from  the  children’s 
relatives  for  tuition  £180  13s.  4d. ; and  from  William 
Greer’s  bequest  £204  12s.  9 d. ; and  from  the  farm 
account,  for  the  boys’  labour  £52  17s.  6 d.,  for  super- 
intendence £40,  and  for  the  profit  on  the  farm  £14  6s. 
4 d. ; making  a total  of  £1,200  7s.  Id. 

9219.  What  was  Greer’s  bequest! — A sum  of  £3, 000 
was  left  by  a Friend  named  Greer,  to  establish  another 
school  for  the  children  of  Grange  and  Richhill;  and  we 
went  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  got  leave, 
instead  of  expending  the  money  in  the  building  of 
another  school,  to  have  it  applied  in  this  school, 
specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  district 
which  the  testator  intended  to  benefit. 


9220.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  that  application 
made  long  after  Greer’s  death  ? — I am  informed  by  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  will,  who  is  present,  that  we  only 
received  the  legacy  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Greer’s  widow, 
who  was  entitled  to  the  income  during  her  life.  She 
died  about  1861,  having  survived  her  husband  for 
about  thirty  years.  We  made  our  application  about 
two  years  after  we  became  entitled  to  the  money, 
because  we  had  sufficient  buildings  and  we  thought  it 
quite  unlikely  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  support 
two  such  schools  in  the  province.  We  got  permission 
to  spend  £1,000  of  the  legacy;  but  we  never  availed 
ourselves  of  it,  and  invested  it  all.  The  income  I have 
mentioned  is  derived  from  the  fund  as  it  now  stands, 
having  been  increased  by  £500. 

9221.  Chairman. — There  is  a sum  of  £75  included 
in  your  receipts  as  interest  on  money  expended  on  the 
farm.  Is  that  secured  by  the  Ulster  tenant  l'ight 
custom! — Yes ; we  consider  we  ai-e  better  off  now 
without  a lease.  We  would  be  allowed  by  our  present 
landlord,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  to  sell  the  land  for  what- 
ever it  was  worth. 

9222.  You  also  include  in  your  l-eceipts  a sum  of 
£52  17s.  6 d.  for  boys' labour  on  the  farm! — Yes;  we 
have  charged  for  each  boy’s  work  4c i.  a day,  or  lcZ.  an 
hour. 

9223.  Do  the  boys  get  any  portion  of  that  money! 


— No. 

9224.  Your  accounts  for  last  year  show  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  exceeded  the  income  by  £175 
3s.  11  d.  Was  that  an  unusual  occurrence! — It  was 
the  largest  deficiency  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
We  have  frequently  had  the  balance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account.  The  chief  reason  of  the  deficiency  last 
year  was  that  the  profit  on  the  farm  was  so  very  small. 

9225.  The  children  are  all  boarded  and  clothed! — 
Boarded,  clothed,  and  educated. 

9226.  What  fees  do  they  pay? — The  fees  they  pay 
vary  from  £1  to  £5,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  relatives  by  whom  the  money  is  paid.  An  occa- 
sional one  might  pay  £10. 

9227.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
school  1 — A good  English  education. 

9228.  What  staff  of  masters  are  there  in  the  school  ? 
— There  are  three  apprentices  who  each  receive  a 
certain  sum  increasing  annually.  They  are  bound 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  get  premiums  of  £6  6s.  each, 
when  leaving  the  school,  if  they  have  conducted  them- 
selves properly. 

9229.  You  have  a visiting  tutor  to  teach  Latin  and 
French! — Yes.  He  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaehqrs. 

9230.  Where  does  he  come  from  ? — From  Lisburn. 

9231.  Is  the  school  near  Lisburn! — Between  five 
and  six  miles  of  Lisburn. 

9232.  Have  the  Society  of  Friends  other  schools  in 
Ulster,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland? — There  is  one  in 
Lisbiu-n.  There  is  also  a school  in  Leinster,  and  another 
in  Munster. 


9233.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Where  is  the  school 
in  Munster? — In  Waterford. 

9234.  Is  that  an  Agricultural  school? — No.  There 
is  no  Agricultural  school  except  this  one. 


9235.  Chairman. — Where  is  the  Leinster  school  ?_ 

At  Mountmellick. 

9236.  Is  the  Brookfield  school  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  children  of  members  of  the  Society  0f 
Friends  ? — The  children  there  are  considered  to  he  con- 
nected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  not  in 
actual  membership.  The  school  was  established  for 
the  children  of  Friends  who  had  married  persons  who 
were  not  members,  and  who,  not  having  joined  any  other 
religious  community,  almost  considered  themselves  as 
not  belonging  to  any  profession. 

9237.  Of  what  class  are  the  pupils  attending  the 
school  ? — They  are  chiefly  the  children  of  farmers.  A 
great  number  of  them  are  in  poor  circumstances  not 
able  to  pay  more  than  £1  or  £2  a year. 

9238.  What  callings  do  they  generally  follow  after 
leaving  the  school  ? — They  generally  become  appren- 
tices in  shops,  or  to  handicraft  trades,  &c. 

9239.  Do  you  apprentice  them  in  Belfast  and  other 
places  ? — Yes,  all  over  Ireland.  It  is  pur  desire  to  get  * 
them  into  a situation  before  they  leave  school. 

9240.  How  is  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment 
— such  as  purchase  of  meat  and  other  provisions— man- 
aged ? — That  is  done  by  the  Superintendent,  and  all 
the  accounts  are  passed  by  the  Committee  monthly, 
and  they  then  order  a certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  me  to 
the  Superintendent  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the 
monthly  accounts. 

9241.  Who  keeps  the  farm  accounts! — The  Super- 
intendent keeps  all  the  accounts. 

9242.  Is  the  farm  entirely  under  tillage,  or  is  there  I 
stock  kept  on  it? — There  is  a quantity  of  stock  kept,  I 
and  a considei-able  dairy,  producing  milk  for  the  use  of  I 
the  children : a portion  of  the  land  is  also  employed 

in  growing  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  for  the  j 
use  of  the  school. 

9243.  Do  you  kill  some  of  your  own  meat!— We 
very  frequently  kill  pork,  and  occasionally  beef.  The 
entire  value  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  supplied  by  the 
farm  to  the  house  last  year  was  £352  14s.  2d. 

9244.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  neigh-  ! 
bourhood  of  the  school  ? — They  vary  from  thirty  to 
sixty  aci-es.  In  latter  years  the  farmers  have  all  sought  | 
to  increase  them,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a livelihood 
frem  small  holdings. 

9245.  This  is  about  an  average  sized  farm  ? — I think  I 
it  is. 

9246.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  useful  to  give  in- 
straction  in  farming  at  school  ? — I should  say  it  is.  I | 
do  not  think  this  school  could  have  been  established 
since  1836  without  giving  a great  deal  of  instruction 
and  information,  not  only  to  the  pupils — too  few  of 
whom  follow  farming — but  to  the  neighbouis. 

9247.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  find  that  the 
farming  is  conducted  at  a fair  profit! — It  has  been  so 
in  years  past,  but  during  the  last  three  years  everyone 
knows  there  has  been  depression  in  prices,  and  bad 
crops. 

9248.  Do  you  compel  all  the  boys,  even  those  in- 
tended for  commercial  pursuits,  to  take  part  in  the 
agricultural  work? — Yes;  all  must  take  then-  turn; 
but,  of  course,  the  little  boys  are  put  to  less  laborious 
woi’k  than  the  others. 

9249.  Has  any  objection  been  made  by  the  parents 
on  the  ground  that  that  work  interferes  with  the  literary 
work  of  the  institution  ? — I think  not.  The  children 
come  in  upon  the  terms,  which  are  well  known,  that 
every  boy  will  have  to  work  four  hours  a day  on  the 
farm. 

9250.  Do  any  considerable  per  centage  of  your 
pupils  afterwards  become  farmers? — We  have  not  found 
any  large  proportion.  Some,  however,  go  home  to 
their  parents,  many  of  whom  are  farmers. 

9251.  Ai-e  they  remarkable  for  their  success  as 
farmers  ? — I do  not  think  we  could  say  so ; we  have 
watched  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  in  other  pursuits  their  success  in  life  has 
been  very  much  blessed. 

9252.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  want  of  success 
as  farmers  ? — The  children  are  only-  three  years  wi  i 
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from  eleven  to  fourteen,  and  you  cannot  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  a boy  of  fourteen  will  be. 

9253.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a school  where  agri- 
culture is  taught  to  older  boys,  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  productive  of  success  in  after  life  ?— I think 
bovs  would  more  probably  attend  such  a school,  with 
a desire  of  learning  farming. 


9254.  Chairman. — How  do  you  get  the  stock  on  Sept.  27,  mo. 
the  farm  valued  each  year  ? — Two  or  three  fanners,  Mr  N_ 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  understand  stock,  are  Richardson, 
appointed  to  value  it.  ' 

9255.  Is  the  school  visited  regularly  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends? — Very  frequently. 


Mr.  William  W.  Davidson,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
W.  Davidson. 


9256.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
the  Brookfield  school?— I am  the  Superintendent. 

9257.  Is  that  the  same  office  as  head  master  ? — It 
includes  the  duties  of  head  master,  as  I ha,ve  the  over- 
sight of  the  whole  working  of  the  institution. 

°9258.  Do  you  also  teach  in  the  school? — I do. 

9259.  Do  you  give  any  special  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, from  books,  during  school  hours  ?— Yes  ; we 
have  a class,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  which  the  principles  of  agriculture 
aie  taught,  as  well  as  practical  agriculture  on  the 

a 9260.  Are  there  yearly  examinations  held  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  usual  way? — 
There  are. 

9261.  Do  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
School  act  as  a Committee  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department? — Some  of  them  do. 

9262.  Is  the  school  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— It  is.  We  have  several  other  classes,  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Ax-t  Department,  as 
well  as  agriculture;  for  instance,  Magnetism,  Elec- 
tricity, Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  Physiology. 

9263.  What  number  attend  those  special  classes  ? — 
twenty-five  children  attended  last  year ; there  will  be 
about  thirty  this  year. 

9264.  Do  they  attend  all  the  classes  ? — No ; more- 
over, no  child  is  permitted  to  attend  any  Science 
instruction,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  until  he  is  fairly  up  in  what  would  be 
considered  the  fifth  class  under  the  National  Board — 
able  to  work  proportion  and  practice,  and  parse 
sentences. 

9265.  In  fact  a child  must  have  a general  English 
education  before  going  into  those  special  depart- 
ments ? — Yes. 

9266.  Who  superintends  the  work  on  the  farm  ? — 
I do  so,  by  giving  directions  to  a trusty,  practical 
farmer,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  children,  at  various 
kinds  of  work.  During  the  working  hours  I go  over 
the  farm ; but  I have  also  to  look  after  other  things 
within  the  house,  and  I have  occasionally  to  go  to 
market,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  a person 
whom  I can  tmst  to  take  charge  of  the  children  who 
work  on  the  farm. 

9267.  Is  the  practical  farmer  you  speak  of  one  of 
the  staff  ? — Yes ; but  he  is  not  included  in  the  list  of 
officers  I returned  to  your  Commission,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  staff. 

9268.  How  is  he  paid  ? — As  a farm  labourer,  he 
has  16s.  a week. 

9269.  Does  he  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  super- 
intending of  the  farm? — Yes.  He  labours  on  the 
farm. 

9270.  Who  manages  the  cropping  of  the  farm,  and 
buys  and  sells  the  cattle  ? — I do  that. 

9271.  How  did  you  acquire  your  knowledge  of 
farming? — Previous  to  my  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent, I was  more  than  eleven  years  in  the 
institution  seeing  the  work  done ; during  that  time  I 
was  merely  head  master,  attending  only  to  the  edu- 
cational department,  but  after  that  I took  charge  of 
the  other  department  besides. 

9272.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys 
to  work  industriously  on  the  farm  ? — None. 

9273.  Is  there  any  special  reward  offered,  to  induce 
them  to  labour  on  the  farm  ? — None. 

9274.  It  is  simply  that  the  discipline  of  the 
establishment  requires  them  to  work  ? — Yes ; and  I 


may  add  that  they  like  to  work ; and  in  harvest  time 
they  take  it  as  a pleasure  to  be  allowed  an  extra  horn1 
upon  the  farm,  taken  from  their  school  hours. 

9275.  What  are  the  usual  hours  for  the  children  to 
work  on  the  fairn  ? — During  the  winter  they  work  on 
it  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  again,  from  half-past  one 
to  half-past  three,  but  in  the  summer,  the  hours  are 
from  eight  to  ten,  and  from  four  to  six.  Our  object 
is,  to  have  them  on  the  farm  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  when  it  is  cool,  in  the  summer  ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  it  is  temperate,  in  the  winter. 

9276.  The  pupils  are  required  to  pay  £1  a year 
each? — Yes,  that  is  the  minimum.  The  object  of 
requiring  them  to  pay  is,  that  they  may  appreciate 
the  education  more  than  if  it  was  given  for 
nothing ; to  many  of  those  who  have  to  pay  it,  £1  would 
be  as  much  as  £10  to  a well-to-do  farmer. 

9277.  The  children  are  all  of  a very  poor  class  ? — 
Generally ; but  there  is  one  child  paying  £18  10s.  this 
year  ; or  rather,  it  is  being  paid  for  hex-. 

9278.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — We  heard  from  Mr. 
Richardson  that  many  of  the  pupils  are  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages — that  is,  of  persons  of  different 
religions  ? — I have  the  reason  for  the  founding  of  the- 
Institxxtion  before  me  : — 

“ In  the  year  1829,  some  friends  in  Ireland,  and  a few 
from  England,  then  on  a religious  visit  to  this  country,  were 
introduced  into  much  feeling  for  the  suffering  and  neglected 
condition  of  a large  number  of  children,  mostly  residing  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  who  were  either  the  immediate  or 
remote  descendants  of  those  who,  at  various  periods,  had 
forfeited  their  membership  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
chiefly  by  outgoing  in  mairiage — . . . Families  have 
been  visited,  no  member  of  which  could  read,  and  many 
children  were  almost  destitute  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
learning.  In  some  of  these  cases,  notwithstanding  that  the 
claim  to  membership  with  Friends  had  long  been  forfeited,, 
the  parents  still  appeared  desirous  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
and  declined  to  unite  with  other  professors  ..... 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate,  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a number  commensurate  with  its  means,  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  in  low  circumstances,  who  may  be  descended 
from  Friends,  though  not  in  membership,  and  who  are  not 
brought  up  in  connexion  with  any  other  religious  society, 
the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  or  other  handicraft, 
employment,  and  the  girls  in  domestic  labour  suitable  to 
their  sex,  in  addition  to  such  literary  instruction  as  may 
contribute  to  their  advantage  in  usefulness  in  after  life.  It 
is  intended  to  be  supported  by  donations,  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  any  sums  of  money  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  together  with  the  profits  arising  from  the 
farm,  and  from  the  labour  of  the  children.” 

9279.  Tlxe  children  ax-e  all  brought  xxp  as  Friends  ? — 
Yes.  While  in  the  institution  they  attend  the  ordin- 
ary worship  of  Friends. 

9280.  Chairman. — What  is  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls?— The  accommodation  is  for  fifty  boys  and 
forty  girls.  The  number  at  present  in  the  institution 
is  twenty-five  girls,  and  thirty-one  boys. 

9281.  Ax-e  they  in  separate  wings  of  the  building  ? 
— They  are. 

9282.  Have  you  found  any  difficxxlty,  owing  to  its 
being  a mixed  school,  in  keeping  up  discipline  ? - - There 
is  no  difficxxlty  in  keepingupthediscipline.  Occasionally, 
in  past  years,  we  have  had  some  difficulty  arising  from 
that. 

9283.  Do  the  girls  work  at  all  on  the  farm,  m harvest 
time?— They  do  not. 

9284.  What  men  do  yoxx  employ  on  the  farm! — We 
have  always  three  men— the  one  already  referred  to, 
a ploughman,  and  an  ordinary  farm  labourer. 
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Mr.  Elias  Hughes  Bell,  examined. 


9285.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  the  Lisburn  Endowed  School  ? — I am 
the  Treasurer,  and  Clerk  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. 

9286.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  consist? — Of 
lands,  some  rent-charges,  money  invested  in  mortgages 
and  on  deposit. 

9287.  The  school  was  founded  by  John  Hancock, 
who  left  £1,000,  Irish  currency? — That  was  the 
original  endowment. 

9288.  Is  that  money  invested? — Yes.  It  is  in- 
vested partly  in  lands,  and  partly  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Lisburn  property,  on  which  the  school  is  situated. 

9289. . It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1857,  that  J.  Richardson  and  Thomas 
Haughton  each  left  the  institution  £500,  Irish ; is 
that  money  invested? — That  is  bearing  interest  on 
deposit. 

9290.  The  same  report  shows  that  in  1857  the  in- 
stitution had  £5,279  13s.  2d.,  including  those  legacies 
already  mentioned,  invested  in  Government  stock  and 
other  securities.  Have  you  any  money  invested  in 
Government  stock  at  present? — No.  The  property 
now  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  ground-rents  in 
Lisburn,  valued  at  £600 ; the  Prospect  Hill  premises, 
valued  at  £2,336  4s. ; and  our  new  school  buildings, 
valued  at  £4,837  15s.;  they  have  just  been  completed, 
and  are  very  large,  fine  valuable  buildings.  Then 
we  have  the  Munster  fund,  £1,200;  the  Leinster  fund, 
£2,337  8s.  7 d.  ; and  the  Ulster  fund,  £711  10s.  4c?.  ; 
which  were  raised  by  donations,  from  members  of  our 
Society  in  these  Provinces,  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
Legacies  and  money  at  interest  amount  to  £2,786  2s.  Sc7. 
We  have  also  the  lands  of  Breagh,  which  we  value  at 
£1,000.  There  is  also  a charge  on  the  Belfast  Meet- 
ing House  for  money  advanced,  £480  2s.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  house,  value  of  stock,  cash  balances,  and 
moneys  to  the  credit  of  our  building  fund,  &c., 
amounted  at  the  close  of  last  .year  to  £948  4s.  2d. 

9291.  How  are  the  lands  of  Breagh  held  ? — They  are 
held  on  lease  from  Erancis  O'Bre,  and  are  liable  to  a 
head-rent  of  £3  13s.  lOcZ.  per  annum. 

9292.  The  property  belonging  to  the  school  amounts 
altogether  to  £17,227  6s.  9 d.  1 — There  is  a sum  of 
£1,736  4s.  id.  and  £16  11s.  for  interest  thereon,  due 
to  the  Female  Bounty  Fund,  which  appears  at  the  other 
side  of  our  capital  account,  and  which  leaves  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  institution  at  the  end  of  1878, 
as  £15,474  11s.  5d. 

9293.  What  is  the  Female  Bounty  Fund  ? — It  is  a 
fund  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  the 
school  has  borrowed,  and  on  which  we  pay  interest. 

9294.  What  was  the  money  borrowed  for  ? — To  en- 
able ns  to  complete  the  new  buildings.  We  ha ve  spent 
on  them  over  £5,000,  a large  portion  of  which  was 
contributed  from  the  members  of  the  Society ; and  as 
we  had  not  quite  sufficient  to  complete  them  we  bor- 
rowed this  fund. 

9295.  What  led  you  to  borrow  rather  than  sell  out 
some  of  your  stock  on  deposit  ? — A good  many  of  the 
legacies  we  have  no  power  to  sell  out,  and  so  the 
Committee,  in  whom  the  principal  management  really 
rests,  decided  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  interests 
of  the  institution  to  borrow  the  money  than  to  use 
our  own  funds. 

9296.  How  are  the  Committee  appointed  ? — By  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  different  meetings  in  Ulster. 

9297.  For  what  period  are  they  appointed  ?— For 


three  years.  The  rule  with  regard  to  the  Committee 
of  Management  is  : — 

“ This  institution  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a sound  English  education  to  the  children  of  Friends  of 
the  province  of  Ulster;  to  be  conducted  with  a strict  regard 
to  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  Society.  This  institution 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  a Committee  of  eighteen  men 
and  twelve  women  to  be  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
meeting.”  1 

9298.  How  often  does  the  Committee  meet  ?— They 
meet  once  a month. 

9299.  What  is  the  usual  attendance  ? — Generally 
from  six  to  eight. 

9300.  Are  there  any  representatives  from  the  other 
provinces  on  the  Committee  ? — The  members  of  the 
Committee  all  belong  to  Ulster. 

9301.  Do  the  pupils  come  from  other  parts  of 

Ireland  ? — Leinster  and  Munster  have  the  ri'dit  to 
send  a few,  if  the  school  is  not  filled  by  those  belommw 
to  Ulster.  ° 8 

9302.  How  are  the  pupils  selected  ? — There  is  really 
no  selection.  Any  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
that  applies  can  get  in,  if  there  is  a vacancy. 

9303.  Is  the  school  full  at  present  ? — No.  In  our 
new  buildings  we  could  accommodate  nearly  100  pupils. 

9304.  Your  returns  show  that  you  have  as  boarders 
twenty-eight  boys,  and  seventeen  girls  ; and  as  day 
scholars  eight  boys,  and  one  girl ; making  a total  of 
fifty-four.  I suppose  the  old  buildings  were  pretty 
full  ? — Y es.  The  old  buildings  scarcely  accommodated 
the  fifty-four. 

9305.  In  the  table  of  fees  charged  in  the  school,  -I 
find  the  charge  for  day  scholars  is  £4  10s.  and  that  for 
non-boarders  £6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
day  boys  and  the  non-boarders? — Some  have  then- 
dinners  and  pay  a little  more. 

• 9306.  The  charges  for  boarders  appear  to  vary 
from  £7  10s.  to  £20  ? — The  lowest  scale  of  charge 
now  is  £12,  but  some  of  the  present  pupils  were  in 
the  school  before  that  regulation  was  made,  and  the 
Committee  decided  not . to  advance  the  charges  to 
those  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  change. 

9307.  I suppose  the  pupils  generally  come  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  ?— Yes ; but  more  generally 
from  the  middle  classes. 

9308.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  kept  in  different  wings 
of  the  building  ? — They  are. 

9309.  Your  returns  show  that  your  principal  assist- 
ant resident  master  has  a salary  of  £100  a year? — 
Since  that  return  was  furnished  the  master  who  was 
receiving  £100  a year-  has  been  dispensed  with,  and 
we  have  now  got  another,  a junior  teacher. 

9310.  Is  the  education  given  a good  commercial 
education? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  chiefly  aim  at; 
but  the  pupils  are  also  taught  in  some  higher  branches. 

9311.  It  is  not  a School  frequented  by  the  children 
of  large  merchants  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ? 
— There  have  been  some  of  their  children  there,  but 
the  institution  is  designed  for  the  middle  classes,  or 
rather  for  the  lower  classes ; for,  though  our  minimum 
charge  is  £12,  the  actual  cost  of  each  child  in  the 
institution  is  £26  10s. 

9312.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  any  of-  the  boys  enter  the 
universities  ? — The  general  result  is  that  they  go  to 
merchants’  offices  and  shops. 

9313.  Chairman. — How  is  theinstruction  in  modern 
languages  arranged'  for  ? — There  is  a visiting  French 
teacher  who  comes  to  the  school  from  Lisburn.  He  is 
a native  of  France.  We  charge  £1  a year  extra  for 
French. 
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9314.  Chairman. — You  are  tlie  Superintendent  of  than  teach  the  rudiments  of  a language  in  that  time.  Mr.  Joseph 
the  Lisburn  school  ?— I am.  The)'  are  taught  more  as  a means  to  etymological  a ey' 

9315-  What  walk  in  life  have  your  pupils  generally  studies.  About  30  study  French,  and  some  German, 

followed,  after  leaving  school? — They  are  principally  9321.  Why  do  the  boys  leave  school  in  that  short 

turned  to  eomjnercial  pursuits.  I may  mention  that  time  ?— Because  they  are  wanted  to  go  into  business, 

a number  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Belfast,  The  theory  is  that  a boy  makes  a better  man  of  business 

Friends  and  not  Friends,  were  educated  at  Lisburn  if  he  goes  to  it  before  fifteen,  than  if  he  begins  after- 
school. _ wards.  We  therefore  never  have  a chance  of  bringing 

9316.  The  school  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  boys  on  to  a very  far  advanced  education.  There  is 

children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ?— It  is  hardly  one  professional  man  in  the  Society  of  Friends 

almost  exclusively  ; but  some  who  are  now  in  leading  in  Ulster.  They  are  almost  entirely  successful  promi- 

positions  in  Belfast  are  people  who  have  been  Friends,  nent  business  men ; and  the  tendency  of  our  education 

but  have  left  the  Society.  is  to  make  business  men. 

9317.  There  is  no  other  religious  denomination  9322.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  from  having 

recognized  in  the  school  ? — No.  If  we  have  pupils  . a mixed  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  ? — No.  I 

who  are  not  members  of  the  Society  they  conform  in  have  lived  in  a number  of  boarding  schools  in  England, 

every  way.  We  have  never  had  any  request  that  any  where  boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  together, 

of  the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  • and  in  several  of  these  very  rigid  discipline  was  ob- 
religious  instruction,  and  they  all  attend  our  meetings  served  in  order  to  keep  the  children  as  much  as  possible 

for  worship.  from  each  other.  When  I went  to  the  Lisburn  school, 

9318.  Do  you  ever  send  any  pupils  to  the  Queen’s  there  was  a high  wall  between  the  playgrounds,  and  I 
Colleges? — No;  not  at  present.  I may  mention  that  was  enabled  to  remove  it.  The  boys  and  girls  now 
a few  years  ago  I endeavoured  to  interest  the  President  play  in  the  same  playground,  they  take  their  meals  in 
of  the  Queen’s  College  in  the  question  of  examining  the  same  room,  and  many  of  the  girls  have  been 

schools  in  the  country,  and  at  our  request  the  first taught  together  with  the  boys  in  the  same  classes. 

thing  of  the  kind  took  place  directly  from  the  authori-  My  experience  of  our  school  where  this  is  allowed 
ties  of  the  College,  and  we  were  sent  by  Dr.  Henry,  has  been  strikingly  different  from  what  I have  seen 
the  President  of  the  College,  the  report  made  to  him  where  the.  opposite  is  insisted  on— they  now  mix 
by  the  Examiner,  Mr.  S.  J.  M'Mullan,  m.a.  ( Vide  without  any  degree  of  familiarity,  or  inconvenience;  * 

Appendix  No.  15).  The  school  has  been  • examined  and  it  has  been,  in  fact,  an  evident  advantage  to  both 
in  the  same  way  three  times.  My  desire  as  a school-  sides  of  the  school;  of  course  it  requires  constant 
master  was  to  interest  those  educated  in  the  school,  supervision,  and  the  continual  mixing  of  the  teachers 
and  rather  to  point  the  way  to  the  university  by  keep-  with  the  children. 

ing  it  in  view  through  having  a.  university  examiner  - 9323.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  you  teach  physical  science 
coming  to  us ; in  the  same  way  that  the  eXamina-  at  all  ? — Y es.  At  present  we  are  having  a course  of 
tions  by  the  Syndicate  of  Cambridge  are  earned  on  lectures  on  physics.  Last  year  in  addition  to  in- 
in  England.  I believe  ours  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  organic  chemistry  we  had  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
adopted  by  the  Queen’s  College  at  present.  In  pre-  physiography.  This  year  I am  dropping  these  two, 
paring  our  boys  for  commercial  occupations*  we  also  and  we  are  to  have  lectures  on  anatomy  and  astronomy, 
direct  their  education  with  a view  to  their  being  'em-  9324.  Do  you  illustrate  your  lectures  on  physics  by 
.ployed  largely  as  managers  and  so  on,  in'  manufactur-  apparatus  ? — We  have  not  any  apparatus.  In  many 
ing  works,  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  a laboratory,  of  the  other  branches  we  have  sufficient  apparatus, 
and  instruct  the  boys  in  inorganic  chemistry.  We  9325.  How  do  you  lecture  on  magnetism? — We 
have  also  one  or  two  classes  in  connexion  with  the  have  sufficient  apparatus  for  that.  We  are  restricted 
Science  and  Art  Department.  So  that  our  boys  to  the  in  the  means  of  getting  apparatus,  because  none  of 

number  of  about  twenty,  and  gilds  to  the  number  of  our  funds  are  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The 

about  twelve,  constitute  science  classes  under  the  direct  funds  are  for  the  education,  and  to  some  extent  for 

superintendence  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  clothing  as  well  as  boarding  of  the  children,  and 
We  had  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  art— the  second  the  committee  feel  restrained  from  spending  that 
grade.  Some  of  the  boys  on  leaving  us  go  to  higher  money  on  such  things  as  apparatus.  In  some  of  our 
schools,  and  a few  get  into  professions ; but  as  a rule  schools  there  are  funds  available  for  that  purpose; 

commercial  education  is  -the  main  thing  the  Society  of  but  we  have  none,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  for 

Friends  in  this  province  require.  which  we  have  to  exercise  patience. 

9319.  Did  you  send  up  any  of  your  pupils  to  the  9326.  You  do  not  lecture  on  the  subject  of  heat? — 

Intermediate  Examinations  ?— We  allowed  fourteen  Yes  ; occasionally  we  do. 

boys  and  one  girl  to  go  up  for  those  examinations,  and  9327.  Chairman. — Do  the  girls  learnLatin? — Two 
have  not  yet  received  the  final  awards;  but  three  of  of  the  girls  are  reading  Ccesar  with  me.  Several  are 
our  boys  passed  in  the  division  of  merit.  The  pro-  writing  Latin  exercises.  There  is  also  some  instruc- 
gramme  for  that  examination  came  out  rather  late  tion  given  in  Greek.  Some  of  them  are  at  Xenophon’s 
last  year,  and  we  had  then  entered  into  three  courses  Anabasis.  A few  are  learning  German ; but  as  a rule 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  we  thought  they  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  do  so.  The  edu- 
it  wiser  to  keep  on  with  these.  That  was  the  reason  cational  position  of  the  school  has  considerably  im- 
we  had  not  a larger  number  of  pupils  in  for  the  proved  of  late  years.  Provision  was  made  a few  years 
Intermediate  Examinations.  We  obtained  forty-six  since  for  enabling  some  of  the  children,  who  are  likely 
certificates  in  the  Science  classes  alone,  and  several  in  to  take  to  teaching,  or  who  are  promising  in  other 
the  advanced  or  teachers’  grade.  respects,  to  be  drafted  off  from  the  school  at  Brook- 

9320.  Are  modern  languages  taught  in  the  school?  field  to  this  school ; but  we  have  no  kind  of  scholar- 
— The  average  time  of  the  boys  in  the  school  is  only  ship,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  act  as  a step  up 
three  years,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  higher  when  they  leave  us. 


Mr.  John  Pim,  examined.  Mr.  John  Hm. 

9328.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  further  such  as  was  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
information  as  to  the  Lisburn  school  ?— The  school  was  reduced  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  the  amounts  they 
was  established  for  children,  if  I may  so  express  it,  paid  were  so  small,  it  was  seen  that  the  school  might 
not  m affluent  circumstances.  A few  years  ago,  have  to  be  closed,  but  a very  vigorous  effort  was  made 
when  unfortunately  the  state  of  education  was  not  by  engaging  the  present  superior  head  master,  and  in 
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Sept.  27, 1879.  various  other  ways,  to  try  and  improve  the  education  ; 

Mr.  John  Pim.  an<*  *°  carr7  out  this  plan  we  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
terms.  Formerly  we  had  a minimum,  which  com- 
menced at  £3 ; then  it  was  raised  to  £5  ; then  to  £7 
10s.;  and  now  it  is  £1 2.  If,  however,  a parent  was  not 
able  to  give  the  amount  himself,  contributions  were 
collected  from  the  members  of  the  Society  to  make  up 
the  required  sum,  and  in  that  way  some  parents  got 
their  children  educated  there  for  nothing. 

9329.  As  day  scholars  ? — No,  as  boarders;  and  that 
was  such  a strain  on  the  institution  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  it  out. 

9330.  I find  in  one  of  your  circulars,  a statement 
that  the  present  charges  are  for  members  out  of  Ulster, 
twenty-six  guineas,  and  for  all  non-members,  thirty 
guineas.  Is  that  a new  arrangement  ? — Yes.  We 
have  had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  arranging  that,  as 
some  of  our  members  objected  to  the  advance ; but 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  school  found  that, 
unless  the  charges  were  raised,  the  school  would  have 
to  be  closed  from  want  of  funds  to  carry  it  on,  although 
that  course  would  involve  the  loss  of  much  of  the  en- 
dowment; when  the  school  is  not  quite  full,  we  allow 
parents  of  any  religious  denomination  to  send  their 
children  there,  provided  they  pay  the  full  sum.  We 


thought  that  by  so  doing,  we  could  get  larger  receipts 
and  educate  the  children  in  a better  style  than 
hitherto  ; and  we  have  succeeded. 

9331.  The  parents  are  comfortably  off  as  a rule?— 
Some  are  wealthy,  and  others  quite  in  the  humble 
classes.  Of  course  no  one  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  allowed  to  be  in  absolute  poverty.  The  object  is  to 
give  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  members,  such 
an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  livino- 
honestly  and  fairly  in  life.  A number  of  the  humbler 
classes  are  in  membership  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  Ulster. 

9332.  The  Society,  I believe,  always  endeavour  to 
assist  any  member  who  is  in  struggling  circumstances? 
— We  do,  by  trying  to  make  them  assist  themselves- 
but  some  of  us  felt  that,  unfortunately,  this  school  had 
a pauperising  tendency,  as  it  induced  some  parents 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  children’s  education 
to  object  to  do  so,  as  they  thought  they  could  by  means 

' of  this  foundation  have  them  educated  for  nothin* 
especially  when  only  a small  number  of  pupils  bein'* 
in  the  establishment  permitted  a large  sum,  often  £20 
per  head,  being  available  for  each  child  which  required 
this  assistance. 


Kev.  James 
O’Laver  ty,  p.p. 


Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  p.p.,  examined. 


9333.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  the  parish 
priest  of  Holywood,  county  Down  ? — I am. 

9334.  I believe  there  are  some  Endowed  schools  in 
your  parish  ? — Yes ; one  was  endowed  by  means  of  a 
donation  given  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  his  lifetime,  and 
another  by  means  of  a bequest  left  in  his  will. 

9335.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  as  to  an 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  first  of  those  schools?— I 
think  not ; because,  before  the  Primary  Education 
Commissioners,  all  that  was  necessary  with  regard  to 
that  school  was  brought  out. 

9336.  With  reference  to  the  second  school,  what 
have  you  to  suggest  ? — I understand  that  the  late  Dr. 
Sullivan,  by  his  will,  left  to  his  trustees  the  residue  of 
his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  National  educa- 
tion in  Holywood. 

9337.  Chairman. — -What  was  the  date  of  that? — 
He  died  about  1865. 

9338.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  lias  been  done 
by  the  trustees  ?— They  have  obtained  a large  sum, 
approximating  to  £7,000  or  £8,000,  diverted  it  from 
what  I consider  to  have  been  the  intentions  of  the 
testator,  and  erected  therewith  a school  which  they 
have  built  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  school  erected 
during  Dr.  Sullivan’s  lifetime.  They  did  not  place 
that  school  under  the  National  Board,  and  what 
management  it  has  I know  not ; but,  as  the  parish 
priest,  I feel  aggrieved  that  I know  nothing  about  it. 
I myself  was  excluded  from  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  National  school,  though  one  of 
the  rules,  made  by  the  trustees,  provided  that  every 
clergyman  of  the  district  should  be  upon  that  com- 
mittee. My  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Killen,  was  also 
excluded  from  the  committee,  imder  pretence  that  he 
did  not  live  in  Holywood. 


9339.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinal- 
National  schools  ?— Yes ; Dr.  Killen’s  curate  wa 
excluded  because,  being  a curate,  he  was  not  permanent 
and  I was  excluded,  I believe,  because  I had  writtei 
somethuig  about  National  education  in  the  newspapers 

9340.  Your  suggestion  then  is,  that  as  to  the  schoo 
endowed  under  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will  inquiry  should  b, 
made  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  testator,  as  evincet 
by  the  expressions  used  in  his  will,  and  as  to  tin 
extent  to  which  those  intentions  have  been  carried  out 

Exactly ; as  to  his  intention,  formed  long  previous 
to  the  making  of  his  will.  He  wrote  this  letter  tc 


Mr.  Greg,  of  Holywood,  in  reference  to  the  school 
founded  in  his  lifetime — 

“ Education  Office,  Dublin, 

“ 24th  September,  1859. 

“ Dear  Mn.  Greg,  . . . The  school  is  to  be  called 

the  Holywood  National  School.  .It  is,  when  completed, 
to  be  put  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  inspection  of  their  offi- 
cers, grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  books 
and  school  requisites  for  the  pupils  at  reduced  rates.  And 
should  the  National  system  of  education  he  broken  up  or 
discontinued— which,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  I hope  may 
never  he  the  case — the  principles  of  that  system  are,  never- 
theless, to  be  always  acted  upon  in  this  school.” 

Now,  what  I complain  of  is,  that  while  Dr.  Sullivan 
states  distinctly  that  in  the  event  of  the  National 
system  being  broken  up,  his  trustees  were  empowered 
to  erect  a school ; yet  without  the  National  system 
having  been  broken  up,  the  trustees  have  erected  a 
school,  and  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  on  a 
school,  running  parallel  with  the  system  of  National 
education,  but  doing  without  that  system  while  that 
system  is  still  in  existence.  I complain  still  more  that 
as  he  left  the  money  for  National  education  in  Holy- 
wood,  and  as  there  are  three  sets  of  National  schools 
in  Holywood—  one  imder  the  Episcopalian  minister, 
another  under  Mr.  M‘Allister,  commonly  called 
“ Sullivan’s  School,”  and  another  under  my  manage- 
ment, each  of  these  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefit 
intended  for  the  use  of  National  education  in  Holy- 
wood. 

9341.  Chairman. — Who  are  the  managers  of  the 
new  school  ? — I x-eally  do  not  know ; I am  perfectly  at 
sea  with  regard  to  it. 

9342.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  it  a mixed  school  or 
a Presbyterian  school  ? — What  is  meant  by  a mixed 
school  in  Holywood  is  this,  that  if  Catholics  go  they 
will  be  received. 

9343.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — We  will  endeavour  to 
have  the  witnesses  who  can  give  information  about 
this  school,  and  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will  here  on  Tuesday 
next  at  ten  o’clock  ? — Thank  you. 

9344.  Chairman. — There  is  one  endowed  school  at 
Holywood  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of 1857,  as  having  a small  endowment  of £5  10s. 
a year,  arising  from  trust  funds,  besides  the  value  of  the 
site  £9  14s. — which  school  is  that? — That  is  probably 
the  school  at  present  under  the  management  of  the 
Episcopalian  minister. 
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27,  1879. 


9345.  Chairman — Can  you  give  us  an  account  of 
the  endowment  of  Watts’  School,  Lurgan  ? — Yes.  I 
am  the  senior  trustee  of  that  school.  The  other  trustees 
are  Mr.  James  Anderson,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Greer,  j.p. 
Mr.  Samuel  Watts  was  born  in  1787,  and  died  in  1850. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  his  •will  dated  3rd  August, 
1847,  viz. 

“I  hereby  declare  my  Will  to  be,  that  my  said  Trustees 
and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  shall  ([subject  to  the  directions  herein 
contained)  have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  said  School,  and  of  the  general  manage- 
ment thereof,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  scholars  taught  in  the  said  school  shall  be 
boarded  and  reside  therein,  or  whether  any  of  the  said 
scholars  shall  so  reside  therein.  And  the  said  School,  being 
intended  for  giving  instruction  in  Classics,  Science,  and 
English,  and  in  Agriculture,  I hereby  declare  my  Will  to  be, 
that  no  person  being  in  Holy  Orders,  or  a minister  of  any 
religious  denomination,  shall  at  any  time  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  said  School,  or  ever  be  appointed  or  act 
as  a master,  officer,  or  servant  of  the  said  School,  and  that 
no  catechism  of  religion  nor  religious  creed  be  taught,  nor 
opinions  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination  inculcated,  in 
the  said  School,  during  School  hours,  provided  that  the 
scholars  may  be  instructed  in  their  different  religious  opinions 
by  their  parents  and  their  respective  clergymen  at  home,  or 
at  any  seasonable  time  not  set  apart  for  the  business  of  the 
said  School.” 

9346.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  consist1? — Of 
about  £8,000,  lent  out  on  mortgage,  on  good  security. 

9347.  How  is  the  building,  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  held  ? — The  building  is  held  by  lease  for  1,000 
years,  under  Lord  Lurgan. 

9348.  Was  the  building  erected  before  the  trustees 
took  the  premises? — No.  The  house  was  built  by  the 
trustees  on  two  and  a half  acres,  which  they  took  upon 
the  promise  of  a lease  which  has  since  been  executed. 

9349.  Where  did  the  fund,  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  come  from  ? — Out  of  the  accumulation  of 
interest  on  the  capital. 

9350.  1 find  that  in  addition  to  the  two  and  a half 
acres  which  are  held  for  1,000  years,  there  are  also 
seven  acres  held  on  a terminable  lease.  What  are  those 
seven  acres  used  for  1 — For  agricultural  purposes,  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Watts. 

9351.  Is  the  school  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  National  Board1? — It  is.  And 
Mr.  Watts,  wished  that  it  should  be  so. 

9352.  Are  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  as  regards 
agriculture,  carried  out1? — The  wish  as  to  agriculture  is 
notexactly  complied  with,  as  it  was  found  not  successful. 

9353.  Then  how  are  the  seven  acres  used? — They 
are  occupied  by  the  master  as  part  of  his  remuner- 
ation. 

9354.  Are  the  trustees  the  sole  managers  of  the 
school? — They  are.  We  are  going  to  appoint  two 
new  trustees  to  assist  us. 

9355.  Do  the  trustees  appoint  the  masters  ?— ' They 
do. 

9356  How  many  masters  are  there  ? — Three. 

9357.  How  many  pupils  .are  there  at  present? — 
There  are  fifty-six, of  whom  twenty-four  are  boarders. 

9358.  What  fees  are  charged  to  the  pupils? — The 
boarders  pay  fifty  guineas  a year,  and  the  day  boys 
from  six  to  twelve -guineas.  The  day  school  is  per- 
fectly non-sectarian  ; but  the  private  school,  or  board- 
ing establishment  is  sectarian. 

9359.  The  testator  does  not  appear  to  have  contem- 
plated a boarding  school  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

9360.  Does  the  boarding  department  pay  for 
itself? — It  is  paid  for  by  the  persons  who  send  their 
children. 

9361.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  master  of  the 
boardinghouse? — He  is  a Presbyterian,  and  I take  it 
that  the  whole  of  the  boarders  are  Presbyterians.  I 
may  mention  that  the  trustees  are  all  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  master  we 
acted  on  what  we  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  public. 


9362.  Do  any  of  the  day  pupils  pay  more  than 
£12  12s.?— No. 

9363.  Have  any,  at  any  time,  paid  more? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

9364.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  some  have 
been  charged  as  high  as  £20  a year?— I have  not 
heard  any  such  complaint.  We  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  our  master,  who  is  a very  respectable 
man  and  does  his  work  well.  If  any  such  complaint 
as  you  indicate,  be  furnished  to  us,  we  will  be  glad  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and,  if  there  is  ground  for  it,  see 
how  far  it  can  be  rectified ; but  I do  not  believe  the 
complaint  is  well  founded. 

9365.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  this  school  in- 


Mr.  John 
Hancock,  j.p. 


tended,  by  the  will  of  the  testator,  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Lurgan,  rather  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  opulent  classes? — Certainly  that 
was  the  feeling  of  the  testator,  whom  I knew 
personally.  He  sprung  from  an  humble  origin ; and, 
having  made  his  own  money,  he  was  anxious,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  apply  it  so  as  to  benefitthe  humbler  classes. 

9366.  Do  you  think  that  intention  has  been  carried 
out,  having  regard  to  the  scale  of  fees  charged  under  the 
present  management  of  the  school  ? — As  far  as  we  could 
we  endeavoured  to  do  so.  One  of  the  trustees,  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  a nephew  of  the  testator ; and  Mr.  Greer 
and  myself  were  his  intimate  personal  friends,  so  that 
we  all  are  particularly  anxious  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

9367.  What  are,  as  a rule,  the  occupations  in  life 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  ? — 
Some  of  them  are  of  the  better  class  of  life,  and  some 
of  the  humbler  class.  I myself  give  a prize  in  the 
school,  and  that  prize  was  won  the  other  day  by  a 
shoemaker’s  son. 

9368.  Are  the  majority  of  the  pupils  the  children 
of  parents  of  that  class? — The  majority  of  the  day 
pupils  are  of  the  humbler  class ; but  the  majority  of  the 
boarders  are  of  tliebetter  class,  and  chiefly  Presbyterians. 

9369.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  head  master? — We 
pay  him  £100  a year  out  of  our  funds. 

9370.  What  calling  in  life  do  the  humbler  day  boys 
generally  follow,  after  they  leave  the  school  ? — W e want 
ours  to  be  an  Intel-mediate  school — that  is,  that  boys 
should  come  from  the  Model  school  up  to  our  school. 
I think  the  boys  that  attend  our  school  are  of  the 
better  class  than  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  country. 

9371.  Do  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
learn  Greek  and  Latin  ? — 1 do  not  think  they  do. 

9372.  The  charge  for  the  ordinary  English  course 
appears  to  be,  a guinea  and  a half,  a quarter  ? — Some- 
thing like  that. 

9373.  Assuming  French,  and  German,  to  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  education,  to  which  the  humbler 
classes  might  aspire,  the  terms  would  come  to  £2  2s.,  a 
quarter? — Yes. 

9374.  Do  you  think  that  that  sum  can  be  paid  by 
what  are  called  the  humbler  classes  there?— They  pay  it. 

9375.  Ax-e  many  boys,  sons  of  artisans,  paying  £8 
8s.  a year? — I should  say  not. 

9376.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  your  two  co-tx-ustees,  as  to  the  management 
of  the  fluids,  or  of  the  school?— None  whatever.  We 
have  never  had  any  such  difference,  and  are  perfectly 
harmonious. 

9377.  Chairman. — What  other  schools  are  there  in 
Lurgan? — There  are  several  National  schools. 

9378.  Is  there  a Model  National  school  at  Lurgan  ? 
— There  is. 

9379.  Is  that  successful? — Pei-fectly. 

9380.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a mixed  school  ? 
— -It  is  mixed  in  every  way.  W e all  give  prizes.  Lord 
Lurgan  and  the  manufacturers  give  £10  a year  in 
prizes  to  the  school.  It  is  very  successful.  Nothing 
could  be  better. 

9381.  Is  there  any  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the 
town? — The  Roman  Catholics  object  altogether  to  the 
Model  school,  and  will  not  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 
They,  however,  have  their  own  schools.  I was  myself 
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Sept.  27,  1870.  one  of  the  persons,  who  started  the  Model  school ; and 
Mr.  John  I got  the  Priest,  the  Presbyterian  Clergyman,  and  the 
Hancock  j.r.  Rector  to  join  me  in  doing ' so;;,  but  the  moment  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  promulgated  its  decrees . the  Priest 


refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  Model 
school,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  Catholics  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 


Mr.  George 
Hazlett. 


Mr.  G-eorce  Hazlett,  examined. 


9382.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Solicitor  to  the 
trustees  of  Mr.  Watts’  will? — I am. 

' 9383.  What  is  the  exact  state  of  the  funds  of 
the  endowment,  at  present  ? — -The  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Watts,  after  payment  of  debts  and  testamentary 
expenses,  realized  £8,207  11s.  8d.  Of  that  £6,666 
13s.  4r7.  was  invested,  on  the  27th  November,  1851, 
on  mortgage  on  property  in  Belfast ; and  the  rest  of 
the  trust  fund  amounting  to  £1,540  18s.  4c7.  with 
£259  Is.  8c7.  accumulations,  which  made  the  amount 
to  £1,800,  was  also  lent  on  mortgage,  on  the  28th 
October,  1853.  Those  two  sums — that  is,  the  principal 
sum  of  £8,207  11s.  8d.  and  accumulations  amounting 
to  £259  Is.  8c7.  still  remain  out  on  mortgage.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  will,  the  school  was  not  to  be  erected 
until  the  accumulations  reached  £4,000  ; but  the 
deceased’s  widow,  who  was  entitled  to  a large  portion 
of  the  revenue  during  her  life,  lived  to  a very 
advanced  age.  In  1872  the  trustees,  finding  that  the 
accumulations  then  in  their  hands,  amounted  to 
£2,826  Is.  9c7.  and  that,  they  had  also  the  £259  Is. 
Sc7.  that  formed  part  of  the  £1,800,  secured  by  the 
second  mortgage,  I have  mentioned,  took  counsel's 
opinion,  and  he  advised  them  that  they  might  go 
on  with  the  building  of  the  school,  without  waiting 
till  the  accumulations  reached  the  sum  of  £4, 000,  and 
accordingly,  in  September,  1873,  the  trustees  entered 
into  a contract,  and  had  the  school  built. 

9384.  What  was  the  expenditure  on  the  school? 
— The  contractor  was  paid  £2,871  6s.  10t7.  and  then 
there  were  extras  and  incidental  expenses,  architect’s 
fees  and  so  on,  making  the  total  outlay  £3,982  18s.  8c7. 
but  the  original  endowment  has  not  been  infringed  upon. 
The  accounts  of  the  trustees  were  audited  last  June, 
and  there  then  appeared  a balance  due  to  Mr.  Hancock 
of  £350,  for  money  advanced  by  him.  He  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  either  of  the  investments  and  so  he 


advanced  whatever  money  was  required.  There  still 
remains  a sum  of  £251  19s.  Id.  due  to  him. 

9385.  Is  the  school,  as  it  is  now  managed,  pavin« 

off  that  debt  ?— It  is.  J 0 

9386.  Was  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
school  ever  worked  at  all  ? — There  was  never  suffici- 
ent money  to  carry  out  that  idea.  I understood  from 
the  wording  of  the  will,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  that  the  school  should  be  for  the 
humblei  ■ classes.  When  we  have  authority  to  give 
a classical  and  agricultural  education  it  gives  the  idea 
of  something  higher.  In  fact  I believe  Mr.  Watts  had 
been  travelling  through  Scotland,  and  had  there  seen 
some  of  the  better  class  of  agricultural  schools. 

9387.  Where  has  the  school  been  erected? — Within 
half  a mile  of  the  town  of  Lurgan,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will. 

9388.  There  has  been  no  land  purchased  as  provided 
by  the  will  ? — A lease  has  been  procured  of  two  and  a 
half  acres  at  £8  an  acre,  for  a term  of  1,000  years, 
and  an  agricultural  lease  for  thirty-one  years  of  about 
seven  acres  at  £3  an  acre. 

9389.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the 

school  ? — To  the  boarders  there  is,  but  not  to  the  day 
boys. 

9390.  The  clergy  do  not  attend  to  give  religious 
instruction  at  the  school  ? — I think  not. 

9391.  Has  the  school  proved  successful  at  the 
Intermediate  Education  Examinations? — Very  suc- 
cessful. The  master  sent  up  eleven  boys  for  exami- 
nation, and  of  these  seven  passed  in  the  merit  list,  and 
two  got  exhibitions.  One  of  the  exhibitioners  was  a 
boy  who  had  come  from  the  Model  school,  and  was 
educated  free  at  our  school.  There  are  always  two 
or  three  educated  free. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  Monday,  29th 
inst.,  at  11  o’clock.] 


Sept.  29, 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY— MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1879,  11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Belfast. 


Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Siiaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; ancl  Arthur  Hill 
Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


M.  J ules  Festu,  examined. 


9392.  Chairman. — You  were  a master  in  the  Belfast 
Academy  for  some  years? — I was  appointed  in  1846, 
and  as  I never  resigned,  I am  still  one  of  the  found- 
ation masters. 

9393.  You  desire  to  make  a statement  to  the  Com- 
missioners?— Yes ; Dr.  Bryce  in  his  evidence  made 
several  misstatements.  He  said  that  I was  not  a 
foundation  master,  and  he  spoke  of  the  large  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  academy.  Now,  the  mistake 
of  the  Belfast  Academy  was,  that  it  was  filled  up  with 
Dr.  Bryce’s  brother,  his  sister,  his  brother-in-law  and 
their  children.  As  to  my  position,  Dr.  Bryce  said 
that  in  the  Belfast  Academy  there  were  four  schools, 
quite  distinct.  Now,  from  the  veiy  foimdation  there 
have  been  five  schools,  quite  distinct,  as  proved  by  the 
following  extracts  from  local  newspapers  and  minutes 
of  the  Academy  : — 

“ The  first  intimation  given  to  the  public  of  the  contem- 
plated Academy  is  recorded  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  13tli 
December,  1785,  in  an  advertisement  requesting — ‘Such 
gentlemen' as.  wish  to  subscribe  to.  this  laudable  institution 
to  signify  their  intention  to  Dr.  Haliday,  Dr.  Crombic,  &c.’ 
The  next  public  document  turning  up  is  the  original  pro- 
spectus of  the  Academy,  dated  January,  1786,  appointing 


the  fees  of  the  several  schools  before  they  actually  were 
opened,  and  the  French  school  is  recorded"  the  third.  'In 
order  to  prepare  the  youth  for  the  academical  classes,  schools 
will  be  opened  to  scat  throughout  the  year  in  which  the 
following  branches  will  be  taught : 


Jiingusn, 

Latin  and  Greek,  . 

French  and  Italian,  , . ; 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  . 
Geographical  course  for  six  months, 


Per  Quarter 
£ s.  d. 

0 11  4J 
. 0 16  3 

1 2 9 

0 16  3 

1 2 9”’ 


9394.  Mr,  O’Shaughnessy. — I think  I recognise 
in  your  opening  words  language  identical  with  a state- 
ment which  you  have  handed  in  to  us? — Yes;  I have 
confined  it  altogether  to  the  two  points. 

9395.  We  have  read  over  your  statement  very  care- 
fully ; and  it  appears  to  us  pritna  facie  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  its  adoption  of  a 
certain  scheme  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  final. 
Be  kind  enough  to  direct  your  evidence,  or  suggestions, 
to  show  that  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
not  final,  and  what  it  is  that  those  gentlemen  have 
done  outside  the  decree,  and  against  the  scheme,  of  the 
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Court  of  Chancery?— I will  shortly  apply  myself  to 
that  matter : — 

>!  By  advertisement  of  the  20tli  January,  1786,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Belfast  Academy  were  requested  to  meet  at 
the  Crown  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  inst.,  Dr. 
Holiday  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved : 1 That  Dr.  Haliday, 
Rainey  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Dr.  Mattear,  and  Dr.  Crombie  be 
appointed  a committee.  tQ.propare-rules -for- the  internal 
regulation  of  the  Academy,  the  same  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  for  their  approba- 
tion.’ By  advertisement  of  the  7th  April,  1786,  the.  presi- 
dent earnestly  .requested,  by  order  of  the  last  general  meet- 
ing, a full  attendance  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Academy, 
on  Wednesday,  the  19  th  inst.,  precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rules  and  regulations,  and 
appointing  someadditional  masters,  and  electing  a president.” 

Let  me  now  show  how  the  mistake  toot  place  in  Chan- 
cery. By  the  rules  of  the  Academy  adopted  on  the 
19th  April,  1786,  five  masterships  were  founded.  In 
1831-  the  property  was  given  to  the  masters  in  trust 
for  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  M.  Le  Pan,  the  then 
French  master,  was  excluded  as  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  foundation.  Then  rules  were  written  by  Dr. 
Bryce,  I think  in  his  own  handwriting,  stating  that 
there  were  only  four  schools  instead  of  five,  but  that 
there  might  be  classes  for  French,  and  so  on  ; and  he 
presented  to  the  court  those  rales,  instead  of  the  rules 
of  the  original  founders,  and  thus  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  led  astray;  becausehe  took  for  granted  that  the  rales 
before  him  were  the  rules  from  the  foundation,  whereas 
they  were  only  the  rules  of  1834  or  1835,  written  by 
Dr.  Bryce.  My  letter  of  appointment  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Belfast  Academy,  26th  Sept.,  1846. 

“ Dear  Sir,— Your  excellent  testimonials,  and  the  favour- 
able account  given  of  you  from  personal  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Brown,  my  brother-in-law,  have  decided  me  to  appoint  you 
to  the  office  of  French  master  in  this  Seminary  ; and  from 
all  I hear  of  you  I rely  on  finding  in  you  a colleague  able 
and  willing  to  co-operate  effectually  in  carrying  out  the 
improved  principles  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  I 
have  been  long  labouring  to  establish. 

“ You  are  aware  that  the  emoluments  depend  entirely  on 
the  fees  of  pupils.  J 

“ The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  eight  till  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  every  day, 
with  a third  hour,  probably  from  three  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  required. 

“The interests  of  the  Academy,  and,  still  more  impera- 
tively, your  own  interests, .require  that  you  should  be  here 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  A small  class  has  been 
kept  up  for  you,  and  the  sooner  you  enter  upon  the  mauao-e- 
ment  of  it  the  better.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  many 
pupils  till  the  1st  of  November,  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  you  should  be  in  town,  and  actively  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, several  weeks  before  that  time,  as  I have  no  doubt  that 


the  talents  and  skill  in  teaching,  of  which  your  testimonials 
speak  so  _ highly,  will  produce  a favourable  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  and  increase  your  business  when  the 
quarter  day  arrives. 

“ I am,  very  truly  yours, 

“ It.  J.  Bryce. 

I have  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  afternoon  classes 
do  not  meet  on  Saturday. 

“ A note  informing  me  when  I may  expect  you  will  oblige 
me  much."  ° . 


The  last  document  I have  to  bring  before  you  is  also 
one  from  Dr.  Bryce  himself,  and  it  proves  conclusively 
that  the  schools  were  five  in  number,  and  not  four,  as 
he  stated  to  . you,  and  swore  to  in  the  Court  of 


Extract  from  Belfast  ' News-Letter,  28lh  July,  1848. 

“ Belfast  Academy,  founded  in  1785. 

“Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  ll.d.,  Principal. 

‘‘The  experience  of  more  than  sixty  years  has  proved 
the  superiority  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Seminary  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  founders.  In  a school  conducted  by  a siixde 
head  master  and  his  assistants,  .one  or  two  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  often  conducted  with  great  vigour  and  efficiency. 
In  a Seminary  consisting  of  distinct  schools,  with  Masters 
of  equal  authority,  a very  extensive  course  may  be  under- 
taken. The  Belfast  Academy  combines  the  advantages  of 
both.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  schools,  each  conducted  by  a 
head  master  and  his  assistants,  but  all  are  under  a Principal, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  discipline,  and  keep  up  a unifor- 
. mity  of  systems,  and  vigour  of  operation,  in  all  departments. 

“ Justice  to  the  masters  requires  this  explanation  of  their 
position  and  standing,  as  it  has  of  late  become  usual  for  the 
head  master  of  any  respectable  school  to  assume  the  title  of 
Principal,  and  call  his  ushers  Masters. 

11  The  Heads  of  the  several  schools  are  as  follows : 


Classical, 
Mathematical, 
Writing,  , 

English, 
French,  , 

Drawing, 


The  Principal. 
Sir.  M‘Clinton. 
Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Bain. 

M.  Festu. 

Mr.  Molloy. 


“R.  J.  Bryce,  ll.d.,  Principal.” 


9396.  Mr.  Molloy,  the  drawing  master  appears  to 
have  been  included  in  that  list  ?— Yes ; but  merely  to 
swell  the  number ; he  was  not  a foundation  master. 

9397.  That  does  not  profess  to  be  a catalogue  ex- 
clusively of  the  alleged  foundation  masters  ? — No ; it 
does  not.  I wish  to  add  that  Mr.  Brett,  who  is 
present,  and  who  is  Dr.  Bryce’s  solicitor,  distinctly 
recognised  me  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Academy. 
I have  always  been  master  of  a school  since  I was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Belfast  Academy,  in  1846. 


Sept.  29, 1879. 

M.  Jules 
Festu. 


Mr.  Charles  Henry  Brett,  recalled. 


9398.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I have  some  questions 
to  put  to  you,  but  you  may,  if  you  so  desire,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  a statement  as  to  any  of  the  matters 
to  which  M.  Festu  has  referred? — I think  perhaps  I 
could  assist  you  by  making  a short  statement.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  instituted  by 
Information  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
1861.  The  respondents  named  were  representatives 
of  the  former  subscribers,  and  the  masters  who  were 
believed  to  be  upon  the  foundation.  The  proceedings 
were  very  slow,  and  before  the  year  1864,  when 
. faster  Brooke  made  his  report,  advertisements  had 

een  published  in  the  Belfast  papers,  calling,  in  the 
usual  manner,  on  all  persons  who  had  claims,  or  were 
interested,  to  appear.  So  far  as  I know  M.  Festu 
nia"? 110  objection  to  any  of  the  proceedings. 

9399.  Was  there  any  appearance  entered  by  him  ? — 
'one  on  that  occasion,  but  there  was  on  a subsequent 
occasion.  The  Information  sets  out  fully  the  history 
ot  the  Academy,  even  before  the  foundation  that  M. 
mtu  has  mentioned,  and  goes  back  so  far  as  1720. 

s ates  the  will  of  Arthur  Maxwell,  mentioned  by 


Dr.  Bryce  in  his  evidence,  and  the  deed  of  1834,  which 
created  the  trust  under  which,  as  I apprehend,  M. 
Festu  was  appointed  a master. 

9400.  That  deed  appears  to  have  altered,  to  some 

extent,  the  constitution  of  the  original  foundation? I 

think  it  probably  did. 

9401.  It  gave  the  property  to  the  masters? It 

gave  the  property  to  trustees.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  deed  : — 

“ By  the  word  ‘masters’  in  these  rules  it  is  intended  to 
designate  those  teachers  who  arc  parties  to  the  proposal 
contained,  which  the  patrons  at  the  final  meeting,  held  on 
the  17th  Dec.,  1833,  ordered  to  be  printed:  namely,  Dr. 
Bryce  as  Master  of  the  Classical  School ; Mr.  James  Bryce, 
jun.,  Blaster  for  the  School  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  ; Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  Blaster  of  the  Writing 
School ; also  BIr.  William  Hamilton,  Blaster  of  the  School 
for  English  Language  and  Literature,  should  lie  decide  on 
becoming  a party  to  the  present  agreement  before  the  per- 
fecting of  the  trust  deeds;  also  the  future  masters  of  the 
schools ; and  also  all  other  teachers  who  may  be  hereafter 
appointed  on  the  same  footing— namely,  receiving  the  fees  of 
their  own  pupils,  and  holding  their  situations  while  their 
2 S 2 


Mr.  Charles  H. 
Brett. 
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Sept.  29, 1879.  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  or  whatever  other 

person  or  persons  may  hereafter  be  vested  with  the  power  of 

Mr.  Charles  H.  dismissal.  But  extra  teachers  may  be  engaged  for  a special 
Brett.  time,  without  having  a claim,  to  be  regarded  as  masters 

within  the  meaning  of  these  rules.  Should  any  doubt  arise 
as  to  whether  a particular  teacher  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a master  in  the  sense  above  explained,  the  decision  of  the 
question  shall  rest  with  the  Principal  and  masters.” 

9402.  That  did  not  include  the  French  master? 
— Certainly  not. 

9403.  M.  Festu  wants  to  know  why  M.  Le  Pan  was 
excluded  from  that  ? — I cannot  answer  that,  as  I was 
not  born  at  the  time.  Subsequently,  in  1 8 6 4,  a seb  erne 
was  settled  by  Master  Brooke,  and  in  1876  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  apply  for  an  amendment  of  that 
scheme.  An  application  was  made  by  counsel,  under 
the  leave  reserved  in  the  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  all  persons  interested  to  apply  at  any  time. 


9404.  Was  there  any  application  on  behalf  of  the 
French  master,  when  the  original  scheme  came  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor? — No. 

9405.  What  was  done  in  1876  ? — Upon  the  motion 
of  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  or  relator  his 
lordship  made  an  order  amending  the  scheme.  ft{. 
Festu  appeared  by  counsel  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  heard  him,  but  said  he  did  not  see  in 
any  way  that  he  could  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
that  had  taken  place  on  a previous  occasion : 

9406.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  personal  explana- 
tion with  reference  to  the  allegation  of  M.  Festu,  that 
you  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Academy? — That  statement  of  his  was  untrue.  I en- 
tirely deny  it.  M.  Festu  has  been  carrying  on  a 
system  of  villification,  about  this  subject,  for  a number 
of  years,  and  I have  published  a statement  in  answer 
to  anything  that  was  personal  in  the  matter. 


Rev.  Reuben J 
Bryce,  LL.D. 


Rev.  Reuben  John 

9407.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  statement 
to  make  as  to  the  Belfast  Academy  ? — I desire  to  point 
out  that  in  the  constitution  of  1834,  there  is  a cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  overlooked — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  was  changed 
about  the  time  of  Dr.  Bruce’s  appointment  in  1790, 
as  is  shown  by  the  minutes.  At  that  time  the  power 
of  appointing  masters  and  dismissing  them  was  vested 
entirely  in  the  Principal,  so  that  he  became  absolute 
monarch  of  the  Academy.  It  was  in  order  to  change 
that,  and  to  restore  it  to  something  of  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  limited  monarchy,  that  the  change  of 
the  constitution  in  1834  was  directed.  My  opinion 
from  the  beginning  was— and  my  experience  has  con- 
firmed me  in  it — that  it  was  hot  right,  that  a master 
should  be  reduced  to  a po'sition  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  head  of  the  school,  and  I , thought  it  was  not 
likely  that  gentlemen  of  sufficient  standing  could  be  got 
to  accept  masterships  on  those  terms.  Fx-omthe  time 
I became  Principal,  I always  ti-eated  the  masters  as  if 
the  constitution  which  I considered  most  desirable 
had  been  actually  in  operation,  and  consulted  them  in 
everything  up  to  1834,  when  the  constitution,  mainly 
devised  and  drafted  by  myself,  was  adopted.  We 
hadmastei’s  of  very  high  literary  reputation  in  the 
Academy,  and  my  view  was  that  the  Academy  should 
not  depend  for  its  masters  upon  the  taste,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Principal,  and  so  I got  the  constitution  of 
1834  adopted,  and  by  that  constitution  we  must  be 
guided.  I have  to  add  that  the  constitution  has  been 
represented  by  M.  Festu  as  if  it  had  been  mine.  It 
was  drafted  by  me,  but  was  most  carefully  considered 
by  the  solictors  under  the  direction  of  counsel,  so 
that  every  security  should  be  given  that  it  was  legally 
done.  Not  only  that,  but  there  were  meetings  called, 


Bryce,  ll.d.,  recalled. 

as  the  minute  book  shows,  by  circulars  to  the  patrons, 
and  by  public  advertisement,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  give  full  legal  force  to  that  constitution.  Both 
in  the  constitution  of  1834,  and  in  the  recent  scheme 
which  was  founded  upon  it,  the  definition  of  “ masters” 
was  given : — “ The  masters  of  the  four  schools  of  which 
the  Academy  at  present  consists.”  In  the  Belfast 
Almanack  of  1824,  or  1825,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Academy  then  consisted  of  four  schools,  and  as  I did 
not  become  Principal  until  1826,  I am  not  responsible 
for  that.  With  regard  to  M.  Festu’s  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  foundation,  if  my  letter  or  ad- 
vertisement is  to  be  taken  as  any  authority,  according 
to  M.  Festu’s  pi'inciple  there  ought  to  be  six  masters, 
not  five.  But  in  my  view  the  number  is  four.  In  the 
constitution  of  1834,  and  the  scheme  of  1864,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  extra  masters  might  be  engaged  for 
a specified  time.  M.  Festu  was  engaged  for  a specified 
time — that  is  to  say,  a certain  number  of  hours  per 
day. 

9408.  As  I understand  the  French  master  was  in  a 
different  position,  as  far  as  his  duties  were  concerned, 
from  the  other  masters,  as  his  time  was  not  necessarily 
devoted  entii’ely  to  the  Academy,  whereas  the  others 
were  supposed  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Academy,  and 
bound  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  it.  Was  that 
the  case? — That  was  the  case. 

9409.  Dr.  Curtis. — Did  M.  Festu  teach  elsewhere 
while  he  was  a master  in  the  Academy? — I believe  he 
did. 

9410.  Was  there  any  restriction  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so  ? — No  restriction  whatever. 

9411.  Was  there  such  restriction  upon  the  other 
masters  ? — They  had  no  time  to  give,  but  there  was  no 
exact  rule  on  the  subject ; it  was  understood. 


Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Dill. 


lev.  Samuel  Marcus  Dill,  examined. 


9412.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
reference  to  Guy’s  school,  Ballymena? — I have  been 
one  of  the  trustees  since  I came  to  reside  in  Ballymena, 
in  the  year  1874.  I hold  the  position  of  trustee,  as 
Minister  ofthe  First  Presbytei-ian  Church  in  Ballymena. 

9413.  Who  are  the  other  trustees?— Lord  Waveney, 
Messrs.  William  Gehan,  William  R.  Wilson,  and 
John  Patrick. 

9414.  What  does  the  endowment  consist  of? — The 
endowment  consists  of  houses  in  Ballymena,  left  by  a 
man  named  Guy  in  the  year  1813.  One  poi’tion  is 
situated  in  Church-street,  and  the  other  in  Wellington- 
street  and  High-street. 

9415.  How  is  the  property  held? — By  leases  in 
perpetuity.  The  houses  were  built  on  gi-ound  leased 
by  Lord  Waveney’s  predecessors,  the  Adairs,  to  the 
trustees,  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  for  giving 
money  to  Moravian  widows. 


9416.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  hold  the  site 
of  the  school-house  free  of  rent? — We  pay  a head-rent 
of  6 d.  a year,  to  Lord  Waveney,  for  the  part  of  the 
property  in  Wellington-street  and  High-street,  and  on 
that  the  school-house  is  built,  as  well  as  residences  for 
the  teachers  and  other  houses  which  are  set. 

9417.  How  is  the  property  in  Church-street  held?— 
We  have  a lease  in  perpetuity  of  that,  and  we  pay  a 
head-rent  of  between  £9  and  £10  a year  for  it. 

9418.  How  is  that  property  used  ? — There  are  houses 
upon  it,  and  we  derive  a certain  income  from  it. 

9419.  Chairman. — What  are  the  annual  receipts 
from  the  property? — The  property  in  High-street  is 
leased,  for  a term  of  years,  to  William  John  Atkin. 
Lastyearthe  net  simi  received  from  him  was  £6  11s.  10ct 
Another  part  of  the  property  is  leased  to  a Mrs.  Eagleson 
for  ninety-one  years  from  1835,  and  the  rent  received 
from  her  last  year  was  £23  9s.  3d. 
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9420.  Is  the  lease,  under  which  Mr.  Atkin  holds,  an 
old  lease?— It  is  for  91  years,  from  1834. 

9421.  What  other  property  is  there  belonging 
to  the  schools? — The  property  in  Chnrcli-stre.et  is 
leased  to  William  E.  Wilson,  MTnley  & Co.,  William 
Youi}",  and  Alexander  Young.  The  net  rent,  after 
the  usual  deductions  for  poor-rate,  &c.,  paid  by  MTnley 
& Co.,  is  £56  13s.  6 d. ; by  William  E.  Wilson, 
J28  6s.  9(7.  ; by  William  Young,  £1  9s. ; and  by 
Alexander  Young,  £2  16s.  id.  In  connexion  with 
that  property  we  have  what  is  called  a town  park,  or 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  used  for  grazing 
purposes,  the  rent  of  which  is  £2  10s.  a year. 

1 9422.  Are  all  these  various  lettings  on  lease? — 
William  E.  Wilson  has  a lease  for  thirty-one  years, 
from  1875.  MTnley  has  one  house  for  thirty-one 
years,  from  1875,  and  another  for  thirty-four  years, 
from  1866.  William  Young,  and  Alexander  Young, 
who  have  only  small  holdings,  have  got  them  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  the  town  park  is  let  from  year  to  year. 

9423.  Is  that  the  entire  of  the  school  property  ? — 
There  was  £200  left  by  a Mrs.  Gehan  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended 
on  the  school.  We  had  that  money  invested  in  United 
States  Bonds,  which  are  to  be  paid  off  this  year.  We 
received  £12  last  year  as  the  interest  on  that  invest- 
rnent. 

9424.  What  is  the  total  income  of  the  schools  ? — 
£133  16s.  8 d.  per  annum  is  the  entire  income  of  the 
endowment,  but  only  a part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
schools. 

9425.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  amount  includes 
the  interest  on  the  £200  ? — It  does. 

9426.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  property  con- 
nected with  the  endowment? — No. 

9427.  Do  you  receive  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  ? — The  schools  are  under  the  National 
Board,  but  Lord  Waveney  gives  £15  to  supplement  the 
salary  of  the  mistress  in  the  female  school,  which, 
however,  is  paid  direct  to  her,  and  not  to  the  trus- 

9428.  Are  there  two  schools? — There  are  three 
schools — a boys’  school,  a girls’  school,  and  an  infants 
school. 

9429.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  boys’ 
school? — The  present  number  is  200,  made  up  of  150 
Presbyterians,  34  Episcopalians,  4 Eoman  Catholics, 
and  12  others. 

9430.  You  have  a master  who  teaches  French  and 
drawing  ? — Yes  ; he  is  a trained  teacher  of  the  second 
class  from  the  institution  in  Dublin,  and  professes  to  be 
able  to  teach  those  extra  subjects,  so  the  trustees  allow 
him,  if  he  can  get  up  a class,  to  give  instruction  to  the 
advanced  boys. 

9431.  How  is  the  endowment  expended  ? — Our 
expenditure  last  year  was  : — John  Alexander,  the 
teacher  of  the  boys’  school,  £35  10s. ; William  M'Gee, 
his  assistant,  £6 ; James  Taylor,  second  assistant,  £3. 
Jane  Boyd,  the  assistant  teacher  in  the  girls’  school, 
£6  6s.  8 d. ; Mrs.  Buchanan,  the  principal  teacher  in 
the  infants’  school,  £9  ; and  Sarah  Harvey,  first  assis- 
tant, £4  10s. 

9432.  Those  payments  exhaust  about  half  the  en- 
dowment. What  do  you  do  with  the  remainder?— 
According  to  the  will  of  Guy  we  have  to  pay  a certain 
sum  for  the  support  of  the  widows  in  connexion  with 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Ballymena.  The  sum  we 
paid  last  year  for  that  purpose  was  £31  14s.  10(7. 

9433.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — On  what  principle  was 
that  proportion  struck  ? — That  is  the  proportion  that 
it  has  been  calculated  the  widows  are  entitled  to,  under 
the  will  of  the  founder.  I should  explain  that  I have 
been  speaking  from  what  I find  in  the  books,  as  our 
treasurer  and  the  oldest  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  John 
Patrick,  who  managed  all  the  money  matters,  died  a 
few  months  ago,  and  the  books  have  come  into  new 
bands. 

9434.  Chairman.— What  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  there  ? — We  paid  in  taxes  last  year  £4 15s.  5 d. ; 
for  a treat  for  the  children  £2  19s.  1 0d. ; and  for  coal 


for  the  school  £5  11s.;  for  premiums,  £5  8s.  9 d. ; Sept.  29,1879. 
and  for  a harmonium  for  the  infants’  school,  £8  1 5s.  3 d.  Rey  Samuel 

9435.  Yon  mentioned  taxes.  Do  you  pay  income  m.  Dill, 
tax  ? — We  do. 

9436.  Have  you  applied  to  have  the  income  tax 
refunded  ? — Not  heretofore.  I will  call  attention  to 
the  matter. 

9437.  What  other  expenditure  have  you  incurred  ? 

— We  -propose  to  make  some  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  a house  for  the  male  teacher.  We  liad  to 
employ  an  architect,  and  his  account  was  £1  10s.,  and 
we  spent  on  repairs,  painting  and  cleaning,  and  some 
carpentry  work  £13  16s.,  and  there  is  a small  sum  for 
insurance  every  year.  I produce  the  account  book, 
showing  exactly  how  we  stand. 

9438.  Mr.  O’Shagghnessy. — How  does  the  account 
now  stand? — There  was  a balance  on  hand,  on  the 
25th  May,  1879,  of  £37  11s.  5 d, 

9439.  Chairman. — What  class  of  children  attend 
your  schools? — The  poorer  children. 

9440.  Is  there  any  school  in  Ballymena  of  a higher 
class? — There  is  a school,  which  formerly  was  a 
Diocesan  school,  but  has  now  come  into  the  hands  of 
a committee.  It  is  called  the  Intermediate  School  of 
Ballymena,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  King  is  the  master  of  it. 

9441.  Has  that  school  any  endowment  beyond  the 
house? — I think  there  is  an  endowment  connected  with 
it  under  the  old  diocesan  scheme.  The  present  Principal 
has  a certain  income  during  his  life,  so  long  as  the  school 
is  kept  open.  The  school,  however,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a committee  of  gentlemen,  who  have  guaranteed  a 
certain  sum  to  put  the  school  on  a new  foundation. 

9442.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  on  that  com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

9443.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  for  the  school  premises? 

— No,  we  have  got  the  use  of  the  Diocesan  school. 

9444.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  use  of  them? — 

From  Mr.  King,  who  was  the  diocesan  schoolmaster. 

Lord  Waveney  claims  that  when  Mr.  King  dies  the 
property  in  the  school  premises  will  revert  to  him ; 
but  I believe  that  that  is  disputed. 

9445.  You  appear  to  have,  since  1857,  added  an  in- 
fants’ school  to  the  schools  then  existing  upon  Guy’s 
foundation  ? — Yes ; I think  the  infants’  school  has  been 
added  since  that  date. 

9446.  What  assistance  do  you  get  from  the  National 
Board  for  your  teachers  ? — Last  year  the  salary  received 
by  Mr.  Alexander  from  the  National  Board  was  £44 ; 

William  Magee,  first  assistant,  was  paid  £32  ; J ames 
Traynor,  second  assistant,  £32 ; William  Templeton, 
first  class  monitor,  £17;  Alexander  MTlroy,  second 
class  monitor,  £8;  William  MTlroy,  second  class 
monitor,  £8.  And  in  addition,  John  Alexander 
received  in  results  fees,  £28  14s.  10(7. ; William  Magee, 

£15  3s.  id. ; and  James  Traynor,  £13  4s.  10(7. ; and 
Mr.  Alexander  also  received  £9  10s.,  good  service 
salary  ; so  that  his  income  from  all  sources  last  year 
was  £117  14s.  10(7. 

9447.  Does  the  National  Board  pay  those  teachers 
the  same  salaries  as  they  would  pay,  in  another  school, 
to  unendowed  masters  ? — Yes. 

9448.  So  far  as  the  instruction  in  religious  matters 
is  concerned  these  schools  appear  to  be  undenomi- 
national?— Yes. 

9449.  Are  they  attended  by  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations ? — Yes  ; but  principally  by  Presbyterians. 

9450.  The  majority  of  the  population  are  Presby- 
terians ? — They  are. 

9451.  You  have  some  Episcopalian  children?— Yes. 

9452.  And  some  Eoman  Catholics? — A few. 

9453.  Have  you  any  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  infants’ 
school? — Yes.  The  return  furnished  to  me,  on  Saturday, 
shows  that  there  then  were  on  the  roll,  in  the  infants’ 
school,  165  Presbyterians,  28  Episcopalians,  2 Eoman 
Catholics,  and  4 of  other  denominations. 

9454.  The  rules  of  the  school  provide  that  part  of 
the  religious  instruction  shall  be  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  all  who  are  able  to  read?— Yes  ; the 
Scriptures  are  read  every  morning,  but  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  are  observed,  and  during  the  hours 
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appointed  for  secular  instruction  the  Scriptures  are  not 
read. 

9455.  When  the  Scriptures  are  read,  do  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  attend  the  reading  of  them  ? — Not 
that  I am  aware. 

9456.  - Who  -audits- the  accounts  ? — The. trustees, 

9457.  Is  the  inspection  of  the  schools  conducted  in 

the  usual  manner  by  the  officer  of  the  NatiohaJ£Bbard  1 
— Yes;  the  National  Board . Inspector  inspects  the 
three  schools  regularly. . i - ' p.  • ; • Lv'.' 

9458.  Do  the  masters  show  proficiency  rrtAvmning 
large  results  fees  ? — Yes  ; I was  speaking  lately  to  the 
•Inspector,  and  he  considers  our  "male  school  a very  good 
school.  The  girls’  school,  he  says\  is  a fair  school ; and 
the  infants’  school  is  also  very -good.  . 

9459:  In  the  .girls’  school  you  have!  an  advantage 
from  this  endowment,  beyond- that  available  in  ordinary 
National  schools'? — Yes.  . 

9460.  Do  you  avail  yourself  of  that  to  teach  them 

anything  in  the  way  of  cooking  or  ..domestic  duty? — 
No  ; but  they  are  taught  to  sew.  . - 

9461.  What  advantages -do-  -' the  children  attending 

the  gii-ls’  school  derive  from  the  endowment,  beyond  the 
ordinary-  National  course  of  -education? — We  are  able 
to  get,  perhaps,  better  teachers  than  we  could  under 
other  circumstances.  ■ 

9462.  Chai  rman.— Do-  you  give  higher  salaries  than 

the  average  in  the  district?— Yes ; and  we  keep  the 
school-house  in  good-  order,  and  comfortable,  neat,  and 
clean.  - - -; 

- 9463.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Still  the  gii-ls’  school 
is  not  spoken  as  favourably  of  as  the  boys’  school  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  is..  The -girls  are  all  young.  There 
are  very  few,  for  example,  in  the  sixth  class. 

9464.  Are  they  taken  away  too  early? — They  are 
put  into  the  mill: 

- 9465.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  provide  educa- 


tion for  the  factoiy  girls  by  forming  evening  classes 
— Not  for  the  girls,  but  we  have  done  so  for°the  hnm 

9466.  Why  not  for  the  girls?— I do  not  know  4 

year  or  two  ago  there  was  a night  school,  kept  by 
some  ladies,  not  in  connexion  with  Guy’s  school,  to  teach 
-thsunill.  gii-ls-;  and  I believe  one  will  soon  be  opened 
again.  1 

9467.  How  often  do  the  trustees  of  Guy’s  schools 
meet  to  consider,  the  state  of  the  schools  ? — We  haven 
.stated  meetings;  bxit  I,  as  secretary,  summon  a 
meeting  whenever  any  matter  of  importance  arises. 

9468.  What  fees  are  charged  in  the  schools  ?—The 
school-fees  received  in  the  boys’  school  in  1878  were 
£15  14s.,  and  in  the  girls’  school  £2  18s. 

9469.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  boys  and  gii-ls  ? — The  average  on  the  roll  in  1878 
in  the  boys’  school,  was  211-6  ; present,  154-3 ; while 
the  average  on  the. roll  in  the  girls’  school  was  148-5  - 
present,  102-2. 

947 0.  Then  the  girls,  evenmaking  allowance  for  their 
smaller  numbers,  do  not  pay  in  the  same  proportion  as 

' the  boys?— No ; theydo  not  pay  in  proportion, but  they 
are  younger,  and  possibly  the  boys’  school  is  in  a 
greater  state  of  efficiency. 

9471.  Dr.  Curtis. — Did  any  of- the  boys  or  girls 
from  Guy’s  schools  go  up  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
examinations? — No ; the  course  is  too  elementary. 

9472.  Are  the  accounts  balanced  at  fixed  periods? 
— They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  kept  heretofore. 

9473.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  National  school  in 
Ballymena  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
priest? — Yes  ; there  are  two  National  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

9474.  Do  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  you  have  mentioned,  go  to  those 
schools  ? — That  I cannot  say. 


Mr.  John  R. 
M'Connell, 


Mr.  J ohn  Richard  M'Connell,  examined. 


9475.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  with 
reference  to-  the  Downpatrick  school? — I am  the 
steward  of  the  charity.  The  trustees  are  Lord  Dufferin, 
Colonel  Eorde,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Payne.  The  late  Dean 
Woodward  was  the  fourth  trustee ; but  no  successor 
to  him  has  yet  been  appointed. 

9476.  What  are  your  duties?— My  duties  are  to 
pay  all  charges  against  the  charity,  to  keep  a general 
superintendence  over  the  establishment,  to  see  that 
the  buildings  are  in  fail-  order,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  trustees. 

9477.  You  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  teaching? 
— No. 

9478.  Is  there  one  school  for  the  boys,  and  another 
for  the  girls  ? — Yes.  I should  perhaps  explain  that 
this  charity  consists  of  alms  houses,  and  the  Blue 
schools,  and  the  funds  devoted  to  the  whole  are  admin- 
istered under  ohe  account.  The  amounts  appropriated 

from  the  funds  of  the  charity  to  the  schools  are to 

the  male  school  .£73  Irish,  and  to  the  female  school 
£70  Irish.  In  addition  to  which  each  school  should 
of  course  be  charged  with  a proportion  of  the  rent  of 
the  whole  premises— -that  is,  of  the  alms  houses  and  the 
schools  ; and  also  with  a proportion  of  my  salary  as 
steward,  and  of  that  of  the  apothecary,  as  well  as  with 
a proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  premises. 

9479.  What  is  the  gross  value  of  the  endowment? 
— £237  Irish;  that  is  about  £21S  14s.  British. 

9480.  How  is  that  secured  ? — It  is  a rentcharae 
upon  two  townlands. 

94S1.  What  was  the  date  of  the  endowment?— It 
was  established  as  a school  under  a codicil  to  the  will 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Southwell,  dated  in 
1750;  but  the  actual  date  of  the  building  appears  in 
figures  upon  the  stonework  to  have  been  1733. 

9482.  How  is  the  proportion  of  the  £237  ascer- 
tained for  the  alms  houses  ?— There  is  £60  Irish  fixed 
by  the  will  for  the  old  people,  who  are  in  the  alms- 
houses. 


9483.  Is  the  remaining  £177  a year  Irish,  applicable 
to  the  schools  ?— No.  The  schools  are  entitled  to  £143 
a year  Irish.  The  remainder  is  applicable  to  tlie  rent 
and  repairs  of  the  premises,  the  apothecary’s  salary, 
and  the  steward’s  salary. 

9484.  Has  there  been  any  fresh  Endowment  in  the 
last  twenty  years  ? — There  has  not,  but  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  Mr.  John  Mulliolland,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  previous  proprietor,  Mr.  D.  S. 
Ker,  expends  considerably  more-money  upon  the  estab- 
lishment than  is  fixed  by  the  foundation  of  the  charity 

9485.  What  are  the  expenses,  connected  with  the 
schools  1— The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  according  to 
the  foundation  was  £15  Irish,  but  that  is  quite  un- 
suitable to  pay  a master  at  the  present  day,  and  accord- 
ingly the  master  is  paid  £40  a year  British  currency, 
besides  having  Ins' house  and  garden.  The  next  item 
fixed  is  £30  Irish,  to  pay  for  food  for  the  boys.  That 
amount  is- adhered  to ; but  instead  of  being  expended 
in  food  for-the  boys,  it  is  handed  to  them  in  cash  every 
quarter..  The  next  fixed  item  is  £15  Irish,  for  the 
clothing  6f  ten  boys,  which  is  quite  inadequate,  and,  as 
the  boys  are  clothed  in  toto,  the  cost  varies  a little. 

- Iii the  year;  187 6,  it  was  £22  4s.  10d.;  in’ 1877,  it  was 
£25  2s. ; In  1S78,  £27  7s.  10 d,;  and  in  the  year  end- 
ing- 30th  April,  1879,  £26  14s.  3 cl. 

9486.  In  the  ease  of  the  schoolmaster,  is  the  extra 
amount  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  or  by  sub- 
scription?— It  is  entirely  paid  out  of  the  private  re- 
sources of  Mr.  Mulliolland.  His  instructions  to  me  are, 
tokcep  up  the  establishment  respectably  and  creditably, 
and  I do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  He  furnishes 
all  the  necessary  funds. 

9487.  You  mentioned  that  the  money  which  was 
directed  to  be  expended  in  food  is  given  iu  cash  to  the 
scholars — has  the  school  ceased  to  be  a boarding  school? 
— Yes ; if  it  ever  was  one,  of  which  I am  not  aware. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  I have  mentioned,  there  is, 
according  to  the  foundation,  a sum  of  £9  Irish,  fixed 
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for  apprentice  fees  for  the  hoys,  and  there  is  a sum  of 
£2  Irish,  fixed  for  the  firing  or -warming  of  the  school, 
and  £2  Irish,  for  books.  These  are  the  sums  for  the 
inale  school.  As  regards  the  female  school,  the  mistress’s 
salary,  according  to  the  foundation,  was  £12  Irish, 
which,  of  course  is  quite  inadequate,  and  Mr.  Mulhol- 
land  makes  that  £30  British  currency  in  addition  to  a 
house  and  garden.  The  childi  en  were  allowed  according 
to  the  foundation  £30  Irish,  for  food.  That  sum,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  boys,  is  handed  to  them  in  cash  every 
quarter.  A sum  of  £1 5 Irish  was  fixed  by  the  charity 
for  the  clothing  of  the  girls,  and  that  not  being  suffi- 
cient they  are  clothed  properly  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Mulholland.  The  expenditure  for  clothing  varies  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  the  average  being  about 
£26  or  £28  per  annum.  There  are  also  fixed  by 
the  foundation  apprentice  fees,  £9  Irish ; and  also  £2 
for  firing  for  the  school,  and  £2  for  spinning  wheels 
and  books,  but  we  do  not  use  any  wheels  now.  Thus 
the  expenditure  on  both  of  the  schools  according  to 
the  foundation  should  be  something  like  £131  18s.  Id. 
British,  and  if  you  take  into  account  a proportion 
of  the  house  rent,  the  steward’s  salary,  and  the 
repairs,  it  would  be  about  £147.  Whereas  the  actual 
amounts  expended  directly  for  the  schools,  and  pro- 
portion of  the  other  items  T have  referred  to,  would 
come  on  the  average  to  £215  a year,  for  the  schools 
alone. 

9488.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  balance  is  made 
up  entirely  by  Mr.  Mulholland? — Yes. 

9489.  Chairman. — Are  the  children  clothed  in  any 
distinct  uniform  ? — They  are.  The  boys  have  blue 
cutaway  coats  with  brass  buttons,  blue  breeches,  and 
blue  stockings  and  shoes. 

9490.  Do  they  wear  this  uniform  at  home  1 — Yes. 
The  children  on  first  going  into  the  school  get  two 
suits  of  clothes — one  the  regulation  blue,  and  another  a 
dark  coloured  corduroy  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
blue.  The  girls  still  wear  clothes  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing colour  as  have  been  worn  probably  since 
the  school  was  established. 

9491.  Are  the  schools  denominational? — The 
children  attending  them  are  all  Protestant  Episco- 
palians. 

9492.  Do  they  all  come  from  Ur.  Mulholland’s 
estate  or  its  vicinity  ? — The  school  is  confined  to  what 
is  called  the  manor  of  Down,  which  is  principally 
on  Mr.  Mulholland’s  estate  ; but  a good  portion  of  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  pay  very  small  head 
rents  to  Mr.  Mulholland.  The  children  must  have 
been  either  born  there,  or  their  parents  must  have 
resided  there  for  twenty  years. 

9493.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  appoints  the 
masters  and  mistresses?-— The  trustees. 

9494.  Do  they  appoint  teachers  that  have  had  ex- 
perience in  other  places? — It  has  so  happened  that 
they  have  always  done  so.  Applicants  come  forward 
when  vacancies  occur — Mr.  Mulholland  recommends, 
and  the  trustees  appoint. 

9495.  You  were  not  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment in  1857  ? — I was  not. 

9496.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857, 
complaint  was  made  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  school 
teachers.  It  seems  that  under  the  present  careful 
patronage  of  Mr.  Mulholland,  that  cause  of  complaint . 
has  ceased? — Yes.  Mr.  Ker  had  new  teachers  ap- 
pointed, after  that  report  was  published. 

9497.  Are  the  schools  at  present  regularly  inspected 
by  anyone  ?— -They  are.  Being  Protestant  schools,  by 
the  foundation,  the  Bev.  Townley  Blackwood  Price 
exercises  an  active  supervision  over  them.  He  visits, 
examines,  and  superintends  the  schools  generally,  and 
also  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  them.  In 
fact,  he  is  there  continually  examining  the  pupils  in 
the  ordinary  classes,  and  there  has  been  a regular  in- 
spection besides. 

9498.  By  whom? — The  last  inspection  was  by  Dr. 
Martin,  the  principal  of  the  High  school  in  Down- 
patrick. 

9499.  Did  he  report  favourably  ? — He  did  on  both 


the  schools.  Then  there  are  occasionally  diocesan  Sepi.  29,  IS70. 
examinations  in  religious  subjects,  in  which  the  jjr  John"  R. 
children,  from  these  schools  go  forward  in  competition  M'CdnaclL  ' 
with  children  from  other  schools,  and  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory  indeed. 

9500.  Tlieeducationgivenis  entirely  primary  ? — It  is. 

9501.  Do  the  trustees  keep  accurate  account  books? 

— I do  so  for  them ; I keep  an  accurate  account  of 
every  penny  expended,  in  connexion  both  with  the 
Alms  Houses  and  schools. 

9502.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact  the  pupils 
are  all  Episcopalians  at  present?— They  are. 

9503.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  last  Boyal  Com- 
mission that  the  course  of  instruction  at  that  time  in- 
cluded “ scriptures  and  church  catechism  to  Blue 
scholars  and  church  children.”  That  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  school  was  at  that  time  to  a certain 
extent  a mixed  school  ? — At  that  time  the  management 
of  the  school  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is 
now  ; because  the  master  had  a right,  or  at  least  was 
allowed  to  have,  other  pupils  besides  the  children  of 
the  Blue  Coat  schools ; and  probably  the  quotation 
which  you  have  read,  is  with  reference  to  those  other 
children.  But,  at  the  present  time,  the  master’s  salary, 
being  £40  a year  and  a house,  enables  us  to  keep  a 
fairly  efficient  man,  and  accordingly  he  teaches  only 
the  children  of  the  Blue  Coat  schools,  and  ten  other 
free  scholars.  The  same  observation  applies  as  regards 
the  mistress. 

9504.  Are  the  Blue  Coat  scholars  quite  free  ? — Quite 
free ; and  they  moreover  share  thirty  pounds  in  cash 
amongst  them,  and  are  clothed. 

9505.  Are  the  pupils  all  Blue  Coat  scholars  at 
present? — There  are  ten  Blue  Coat  children  in  the 
male  school,  and  ten  free  children — that  is,  who  get 
educational  advantages  free,  but  no  clothing  or  money. 

The  same  observation  applies  as  regards  the  girls’ 
school. 

9506.  How  are  the  children  selected  by  the 
Trustees  ?— The  children  for  the  Blue  Coat  schools  are 
selected  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Mulholland,  and 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  but  the  selection  rests, 
virtually,  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  Mr. 

Mulholland.  Of  course  I need  hardly  say,  Mr.  Mul- 
holland himself  takes  no  part  in  it. 

9507.  Are  there  many  .'Presbyterians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  are. 

9508.  Are  there  any  National  schools  at  Down- 
patrick ?— 1 There  are  four  National  schools. 

9509.  Is  there  one  under  the  management  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  priest? — Yes,  and  one  under-  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  There  is  also 
a Presbyterian  National  school,  and  another,  which  is 
not  directly  under  any  of  the  religious  denominations. 

A Church  school  also  is  about  to  be  put  under  the 
National  Board. 

9510.  Is  there  any  Diocesan  school  there? — There 
was  a Diocesan  school ; but  it  ceased  as  such  in  1870 
or  1871,  and  the  house  lapsed  to  Mr.  Mulholland,  who 
has  given  it  to  a committee,  and  an  Intermediate 
school,  for  boys  and  girls,  has  been  established  there, 
and  is  actively  working. 

9511.  Has  that  school  any  endowment? — None, 
except  the  house.  The  teachers  were  appointed  at 
salaries,  guaranteed  by  several  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  have  put  down  their  names 
for  various  sums,  to  make  up  the  salaries,  in  case  the 
fees  should  prove  deficient. 

9512.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  the  Diocesan 
school-house  held  under  a lease  from  Mi-.  Mulholland? 

— It  was  from  the  Downpatrick  estate,  and  having 
ceased  to  be  a Diocesan  school,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  it  then  reverted  to  the  county,  and  the 
county  authorities  were  bound  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  who  happened  to  be  Mr. 

Mulholland. 

9513.  You  spoke  of  the  house  as  an  endowment  to 
the  present  school.  How  is  it  now  held? — Mr. 

Mulholland  has  given  the  old  Diocesan  buildings,  free 
of  rent,  to  the  committee  of  the  Intermediate  school, 
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Sept.  29, 1879.  and  lie  lias  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  at  a 
Mr  John  B c°st  of  nearly  £300,  built  an  additional  school-room, 
M'ConnelL  ’ because  the  old  buildings  were  not  sufficiently  large. 

That  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Intermediate  school 
committee,  and  probably  some  rent  may  be  charged  for 


9514.  Chairman. — Is  the  apprenticing  carried  out 
in  the  Blue  School  ? — Yes ; that  is  carried  out  regularly 

9515.  The  sum  mentioned  by  you,  as  fixed°  under 
the  foundation,  was  nine  pounds  Irish  for  each  school 
Is  that  sum  devoted  to  the  purpose  1 — Yes,  as  nearly 
as  possible. 


Eev.  John 
Kinghan. 


Eev.  John  Kinghan,  examined 


9516.  Chairman. — You  are  principal  of  the  Ulster 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ? — I am. 

9517.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post? — Since 
May,  1853. 

9518.  What  does  the  endowment  at  present  consist 
of  ? — £5,000  is  invested  on  mortgage  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  province,  and  a little  over  £6,000  is 
invested  in  United  States  Bonds  and  a first  mortgage 
on  some  United  States  railways. 

9519.  The  Eoyal  Commission  of  1857  reported  that 
£11,000  had  been  expended  on  buildings.  Are  those 
the  same  buildings  the  institution  occupies  at  present  ? 
— There  was  a new  school-room  built  since  then,  which 
cost  £1,400  or  £1,500 

9520.  What  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  site  is  held  ? 
— The  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  former  Commission — 
a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

9521.  It  has  not  been  converted  into  a fee-farm 
grant  ? — I think  not. 

9522.  Have  any  additional  endowments  been  given 
to  the  Institution  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? — 
There  have  been  some  legacies,  which  have  been 
invested,  and  form  part  of  the  amount  I have  referred 
to.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  accumulated 
property  of  the  institution  since  that  date  to  the 
extent  of  about  £6,000.  I do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  amount  invested  will  exactly  correspond  with  the 
amount  derived  from  legacies,  because  it  was  some- 
times found  necessary,  when  funds  were  low,  to  apply 
some  legacies,  which  had  been  left  unconditionally,  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

9523.  At  present  the  finances  of  the  Institution  are 
in  a mors  flourishing  state? — Yes,  they  are  in  a very 
favourable  condition. 

9524.  You  have  not  had  to  expend  any  of  your 
capital  recently? — Not  for  some  vears. 

9525.  What  is  the  average  income  of  the  Institu- 
tion ? — About  £3,000  a year.  The  accounts  for  last 
year  contain  these  items — “ contributions  remitted  by 
auxiliaries,  £1,340  3s.  2d. ; annual  subscriptions, 
£220  6s.  6 d. ; receipts  for  pupils,  £789  Os.  5 d. ; 
interest  on  bequests  and  investments,  £581  13s.  5 d. ; 
interest  from  Northern  Banking  Company,  £12  13s. 
le?. ; mats  and  matting  sold,  £6  14s. ; bequests,  £201 
7s.  10c?.  ; printing,  £24  13s.  10c?.” 

9526.  Is  the  item  of  £12  13s.  lc?.  interest  from  the 
Northern  Bank  for  interest  on  the  current  balances 
lying  in  bank  ? — Yes. 

9527.  Does  not  the  Institution  receive  some  small 
bequests  almost  every  year  ? — We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge some  almost  every  year — sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less. 

9528.  How  is  the  Institution  governed? — By  a 
committee. 

9529.  How  are  they  appointed? — By  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Institution,  which  is 
usually  held  in  December. 

9530.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  funded  property  ? 

— Mr.  Charles  Wolfe  Shaw,  Sir  Thomas  M'Clure  Mr. 
H.  H.  M'Neile,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Houston.  ’ 

9531.  Do  they  form  part  of  the  committee? Thev 

do.  J 

9532.  Do  they  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  ? 
— They  all  attend  occasionally. 

9533.  How  often  do  the  committee  meet? — Usually 
once  a month. 

9534.  Is  there  usually  a large  meeting,  whenever 
there  is  anything  important  to  consider?— There  is. 

9535.  Is  there  a better  attendance  at  the  annual 
meeting  ?— There  is  not  much  difference. 


9536.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  ? — Sometimes  seven  or  ei»ht  and 
sometimes  not  so  many. 

9537.  What  is  the  lowest  number  that  can  transact 
business  ? — Five  is  the  usual  quorum. 

9538.  Who  signs  the  cheques  for  the  expenditure! 
— The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries. 

9539.  Has  there  been  always  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business? — Sometimes  when  nothin* 
but  formal  business  is  done  there  may  not  be  a 
quorum,  but  the  business  is  confirmed  afterwards  at 
the  next  meeting. 

9540.  Must  there  always  be  a quorum  present  when- 
ever cheques  are  drawn  ? — Thei'e  may  not  be. 

9541.  Are  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee always  read  at  the  following  meeting,  aud 
confirmed  by  the  chairman  ? — They  are. 

9542.  Have  you  had  any  scheme  drawn  up,  and 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware. 

9543.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  the 
establishment? — It  varies.  Our  vacation  has  just 
terminated.  The  pupils  who  have  completed  their 
term  go  away  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation. 
At  present  we  have  only  101  on  the  list,  but  we  have 
a number  of  new  pupils, — I could  not  exactly  say  how 
many, — coming  forward. 

9544.  How  are  the  new  pupils  admitted? — By  the 
committee. 

9545.  Are  there  more  applications  than  there  are 
vacancies  for? — We  take  in  all  that  apply  if  they  he 
eligible. 

9546.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  free,  and  others  pay. 
How  is  that  regulated? — It  is  decided  chiefly  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents.  The  committee  make 
inquiries  in  each  case,  and  get  as  much  as  they  can 
from  the  parents,  but  a considerable  number  pay 
nothing. 

9547.  Are  they  all  on  an  equality  in  the  institution ! 
— No  doubt  of  it. 

9548.  Clothes  and  diet  are  supplied  to  all? — There 
may  be  an  exceptional  case  where  the  parent  prefers  to 
supply  the  clothing  himself. 

9549.  Then  the  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  wear  the 
clothing  of  the  institution  ? — Not  exactly. 

9550.  There  are  some  blind  pupils  in  the  Institu- 
tion?— There  are. 

9551.  Is  the  admission  of  the  blind  a new  thing?— 
No ; they  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution 
since  1835. 

9552.  Are  they  in  the  same  or  in  separate  build- 
ings?— In  the  same  building;  they  are  separated  iu 
the  school-room,  but  there  only. 

9553.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  ?— From 
eight  to  thirteen  are  supposed  to  be  the  eligible  ages, 
but  the  committee  have  power  to  make  exceptions  in 
special  cases. 

9554.  Is  there  any  limit  of  age  ? — We  have  no  rule 
on  that  subject. 

9555.  Is  the  Institution  in  any  way  a blind  asylum 
for  grown-up  pupils,  or  is  itmerely  an  educational  insti- 
tution ? — It  is  merely  an  educational  establishment,  but 
there  are  workshops  in  Belfast  for  the  adult  blind. 
Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  an  industrial  training 
as  a literary  and  religious  training,  and  to  aid  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  after  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion, by  getting  them  apprenticed  to  suitable  trades. 
We  have  a printing  press  in  the  institution,  at  which 
some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  are  employed  occa- 
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sionally,  in  giving  assistance  out  of  school  hours,  and 
we  have  a mat  department  in  which  the  blind  work ; but 
it  is  more  desirable  that  they  should  be  apprenticed  to 
suitable  masters  when  they  leave  the  Institution. 

9556.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
a special  training  could  be  more  easily  given  in  such 
an  Institution  than  outside? — There  is  hardly  time  to 
teach  them  a trade  during  their  training  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  besides  the  health  of  many  of  them  is  not 
sufficiently  strong.  We  tried  it  for  a number  of  years 
and  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  as  the  pupils  gained 
very  little  by  it.  The  arrangements  of  trades  societies 
prevented  their  going  into  a workshop,  unless  they  com- 
menced their  apprenticeship  over  again.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  better  to  aid  the  parents  in  giving  them 
trades  bymeansof  small  apprentice  fees,  after  leaving  the 
Institution,  than  by  teaching  them  a trade  while  in  it. 

9557.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  you  find  that  deaf  and  dumb 
children  are  not  so  strong  as  other  children  of  the  same 
ages  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  scrofula  among  them. 

9558.  Chairman. — Is  the  school  regularly  - in- 
spected by  anyone  qualified  to  judge  of  a deaf  and 
dumb  school  ? — There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  any 
of  the  schools  in  the  three  kingdoms.  There  is  only 
the  inspection  of  the  committee. 

9559.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  the 
managers  of  similar  schools  in  England,  with  a view  to 
improve  the  special  training  ? — There  has  been  a con- 
ference occasionally  among  the  teachers,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing.  The  last  was  held  about  two  years  ago. 

9560.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the 
locality  from  which  pupils  may  be  received  ? — We 
receive  them  from  any  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

9561.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  subscriptions 
come  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Ulster? — Yes. 

9562.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  ol 
the  pupils? — They  belong  to  the  various  Protestant 
denominations. 

9563.  Is  there  any  similar  institution,  for  Roman 
Catholics,  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? — No ; the  Roman 
Catholic  deaf  and  dumb  go  from  Belfast  to  Cabra,  and 
the  bliiid  to  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

9564.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  do  you  get  the 
supplies  of  groceries,  meat,  &c.  ? — By  contract. 

9565.  Do  you  advertise  for  tenders  ? — We  do,  once 
a year. 

9566.  That  rule  is  not  departed  from  ? — No. 

9567.  The  children  are  supposed  to  enter  the  Insti- 
tution at  from  S to  13.  Up  to  what  age  do  they 
remain  ? — That  depends  on  circumstances.  Some  of 
them  do  not  remain  long  enough,  as  their  parents  think 
that  when  they  have  been  learning  for  a year  or  two 
they  are  sufficiently  educated.  We  try  to  keep  them 
there  six  years  if  we  can.  In  the  American  schools 
they  try  to  keep  them  ten  years,  and  there  they  are 
supported  by  the  Government.  I find,  from  corres- 
pondence, that  the  experience  in  other  institutions  is 
very  much  the  same  as  our  own,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a longer  period  of  training. 

9568.  You  do  not  receive  any  support  from  the 
imperial  taxes? — None,  except  you  consider  pay- 
ments from  Poor  Law  Boards  such. 

9569.  What  amount  of  assistance  do  you  get  from 
the  Poor  Law  Boards  ? — Some  will  not  grant  anything, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the  child  or 
parents  may  be,  while  others  give  £12,  and  some  £15 
per  annum,  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  completely 
destitute. 

9570.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  insist  upon  pay- 
ment in  such  cases  from  the  Guardians? — No,  the 
wording  of  the  Act  is  “ The  Guardians  may.” 

9571.  Mr.  O’Shaughnesss. — Does  the  Belfast 
Union  contribute  ? — It  does,  in  every  suitable  case,  not 
only  to  our  Institution  but  also  to  the  Cabra  Institution. 

9572.  Would  you  suggest  that  such  contributions 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  Boards  of  Guardians  ? 
— I certainly  would. 

9573.  You  find  a difficulty  in  obtaining  payments 
from  rural  Unions  ? — We  do. 


9574.  Is  this  Institution  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Protestants  of  all  Ulster? — Yes. 

9575.  Do  you  think  that  it  exhausts  all  the  cases 
of  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ulster,  of  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations?— I cannot  exactly  say  that.  I believe  we 
would  have  room  for  all,  and  we  make  every  effort  wo 
can  to  bring  the  Institution  under  the  notice  of  all. 
Every  year  we  issue,  through  the  province,  about  4,000 
or  5,000  circulars,  in  connexion  with  our  auxiliary 
meetings,  to  which  we  send  the  pupils  round  on  a 
deputation,  and,  in  those  circulars,  we  state  that  we  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  from  candidates. 

9576.  You  are  willing,  if  suitable  pupils  come  for- 
ward, to  take  chance  as  to  getting  voluntary  contri- 
butions ? — We  are. 

9577.  It  would  aid  you  very  much  in  getting  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  your  creed,  if  the  Local 
Authorities  like  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  were  com- 
pelled to  send  them  in  ? — Certainly ; after  the  last  cen- 
sus we  got,  from  the  Census  Commissioners,  a list 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  returns  showed  there 
were  deaf  and  dumb  people,  and  we  communicated 
with  clergymen  in  those  districts,  but  we  did  not  get 
many  pupils  by  that  means. 

9578.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  you  had  virtually 
got  in  all  the  children? — There  were  numbers  we 
could  not  find  at  all. 

957 9.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  in  Ulster 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  who  are  not  in  any  such 
Institution  as  yours? — Taking  the  Government  census 
as  being  correct,  there  are  a good  many;  for  instance, 
a case  came  before  the  committee  lately,  where  there 
were  three  in  a family,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  some  of  whom  had  grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  yet  there  was  no  clergyman  who  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

9580.  When  they  grow  up  without  instruction  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  ? — 
They  are. 

9581.  What  does  the  support  and  training  of  a deaf 
and  dumb  child  of  average  age  cost,  including  establish- 
ment charges  and  everything  else? — Something  over 
£20  a year. 

9582.  Have  you  had  more  than  your  present  number 
of  pupils — 101  ? — We  have  had  as  many  as  149  on  oui 
list ; but  there  have  not  been  so  many  latterly,  as 
many  children  of  the  class  who  were  formerly  sent  to 
us  now  go  to  the  Cabra  Institution. 

9583.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory payments  by  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
diminish  the.  number  of  your  voluntary  contributions  ? 
—I  do  not  know.  It  might  do  so  ; but  how  far,  of 
course,  I could  not  say. 

9584.  Can  deaf  and  dumb  children,  after  the  scanty 
education  which  the  brevity  of  their  stay  with  you 
compels  you  to  give  them,  learn  trades  as  well  from 
an  ordinary  teacher  as  they  would  from  a skilled 
teacher  in  your  school  ? — As  a rule  they  learn  their 
trades  with  remarkable  facility.  Though  there  is  a 
prejudice  among  tradesmen  against  them  at  first,  think- 
ing they  would  have  difficulty  in  teaching  them — yet 
their  testimony  afterwards  is,  that  they  have  less  trouble 
than  with  other  boys,  their  imitative  powers  are  so 
sharp  that  they  become  perfectly  skilled  tradesmen. 

9585.  It  appears  that  cheques  have  been  drawn  by 
meetings  of  the  Committee  which  did  not  consist  of  a 
proper  quorum.  Can  you  say  whether,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  meeting,  when  the  minutes  were  being  con 
filmed,  the  attention  of  the  properly  constituted  meet- 
ing was  di'awn  to  the  fact  of  so  important  a thing  as 
a cheque  having  been  drawn  at  the  former  meeting? — 
I cannot  answer. 

9586.  The  accounts  show  that  cheques  were  drawn 
in  your  favour  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  £106  5s. 
What  were  those  for  ? — Partly  for  salary  and  partly 
for  board  allowances. 

9587.  What  is  your  salary? — £250,  and  an  allow- 
ance for  board. 

9588.  I suppose  your  time  is  altogether  devoted  to 
the  Institution? — Yes. 

2 T 
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Sept.  29, 1879.  95  89.-  Are  the  pupils  of  the  two  sexes  kept  quite 

Rev.  John  separate? — Out  of  school  they  are;  but  we  educate 

Kinghan.  them  together. 

9590.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  providing  due 
separation  between  them  ? — No. 

9591.  Have  any  unpleasant  consequences  arisen 
from  having  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  Institution  ? 
— Notin  my  experience,  which  extends  over  thirty- 
four  years  altogether. 

9592.  Dr.  Curtis.— Have  you  had  grown-up  boys 
in  the  Institution? — Very  few. 

9593.  Are  they  free  pupils? — In  many  cases  they  are. 

9594-.  Chairman. — What  annual  charge  do  you  make 

to  Boards  of  Guardians  for  destitute  children? — What- 
ever we  can  get  from  them.  We  cannot  fix  the  amount. 

9595.  What  is  your  maximum  charge? — £15  a 
year.  Some  Boards  pay  only  £1 2,  and  others  not  even 
so  much.  We  just  work  with  them  as  they  work 
with  us. 

9596.  Are  all  the  pupils  boarders  % — We  have  three 
or  four  day  scholars,  the  children  of  parents  who  reside 
in  town. 

9597.  Dr.  Curtis. — What  religioi  is  services  do  the 
pupils  attend  ? — The  children  who  belong  to  the  late 
Established  Chinch  go  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartriek’s 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  children  are  sent  to  a 
Presbyterian  Church. 

9598.  Can  they  follow  the  service? — They  cannot 
follow  it  exactly,  but  the  teacher  is  with  them  and 
explains  it  to  them,  and  sometimes  gives  them  a text 
of  Scripture  to  learn.  The  deaf  and  dumb  take  the 
blind  there,  and  they  can  hear  the  service. 

9599.  There  is  no  conducting  the  service  by  signs  ? 

- — We  have  service  in  the  school-room,  which  suits 
the  deaf  and  dumb  better. 

9600.  They  read  a portion  of  the  Scriptures  and  are 
examined  in  it? — Yes. 

9601.  Chairman. — Have  you  -visited  institutions 
of  a similar  character  in  England? — Frequently. 

9602.  Have  you  informed  yourself  of  the  best  way 
of  carrying  on  such  institutions  ? — Yes. 

9603.  Dr.  Curtis. — We  have  heard  of  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  taught  to 
speak  ? — We  have  not  tried  that  here,  except  in  cases 
where  the  child  did  not  lose  its  hearing  until  it  was 
four  or  five  years  of  age. 

9604.  You  do  not  think  this  system  desirable? — 
On  the  whole,  I think  not.  There  are  cases  however 
where  I think  it  is.  For  many  years  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed, in  the  London  school,  with  little  success.  The 
matter  had  dropped  very  much  in  other  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  there  is  an  effort  being  made 
to  revive  it  again;  and  I see  that  there  is  a German 
system  introduced  into  a number  of  schools  with  the 
object  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak. 

9605.  The  question  was  asked  in  Dublin,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  Claremont  authorities  was  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  pursue  this  system?— I know  the 
Claremont  Institution  has  not  practised  it,  and  I think 
the  Cabra  Institution  has  not-  either.  I do  not.  know 
what  they  are  doing  now ; when  I was  there  some 
years  ago  they  had  not  followed  it  there. 

9606.  Chairman. — The  Institution  is,  as  to  religion , 
essentially  a mixed  one,  as  there  are  forty-seven 
Episcopalians,  fifty-seven  Presbyterians,  and-  a couple 
of  Methodists.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between 
the  religious  teaching  imparted.  For  instance  is  the 
Catechism  taught  ?— The  Episcopalian  children  who 
are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  capable  of  understanding 
the  Catechism  are  taught  it. 

9607.  What  is  done  -with  the  Presbyterians  ?— They 
are  not  taught  the  Presbyterian  Catechism,  for,  as  a 
rule,  we  think  it  rather  too  difficult.  We  teach  Scrip- 
ture in  the  simpler  form.  Some  of  the  blind  have 
learned  the  Presbyterian  Catechism. 

9608.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  distinc- 
tion is  the  omission  of  the  Catechism,  as  regards  the 
Presbyterians? — Yes. 

9609.  It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  monthly 
meetingsheldon  the  29th  May,  1 879,  that  Mr.  Shaw  re- 


ported certain  United  States  bonds  had  been  drawn  for 
payment  and  were  to  be  paid  off,  and  it  was  then  re- 
solved “That  the  Bank  be  requested  to  sell  same  and" 
that  §7,000  be  invested  in  New  York  Centra] 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  all  first 
mortgage.”  And  in  the  minutes  of  June  19,  this  ap- 
pears—“Secretary  reported  sale  of  United  States  bonds 
ordered  at  last  meeting,  and  purchase  of  £1  000 
Pennsylvania  General,  and  2nd  New  York  Central  ” 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  former  meeting? — Mr.  William 
Shaw,  who  is  the  honorary  secretary,  informs  me  that 
the  bonds  were  bought  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
and  at  all  events  the  resolution  as  passed  was  handed  to 
Messrs.  William.  A.  Robinson  and  Newitt,  and  they 
sold  the  one  set  of  bonds  and  bought  the  other.  What 
appears  as  “ 2nd”  in  reference  to  the  New  York  Centrals 
is  really  2 ni — meaning  $2,000 — and  not  2nd  Bonds  as 
appears  from  the  broker’s  docket  which  I can  produce. 

9610.  What  per-centage do  those  bonds  yield? They 

are  seven  per  cent,  bonds;  but  they  cost  £125  per  cent. 

' 9611.  Do  you  consider  them  a good  investment?— 
They  are  considered  so  in  Belfast.  The  quotations 
show  that  they  are  considered  safe. 

9612.  What  is  the  allowance  which  you  receive  for 
board  and  washing,  in  addition  to  your  salary  of  £250  i 
— There  is  £125  a year  allowed  to  me. 

9613.  Is  that  the  total  of  your  emoluments? — I have 
also  a house  on  the  premises. 

9614.  Do  you  get  any  allowance  for  fuel?— Ido. 

9615.  What  is  that? — The  fuel  is  not  kept  separate. 

9616.  How  are  the  various  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment controlled — who  orders  the  supplies  ? — The  Com- 
mittee contract  for  them.  The  matron  is  the  person 
who  orders  in  the  provisions,  &c.,  as  they  are  wanted. 
The  committee  contract  for  coal,  and  we  get  in  a supply, 
once  a year. 

9617.  Tenders  are  advertised  for,  and  they  are  sent 
in  to  the  committee? — Yes. 

9618.  How  is  the  clothing  supplied  ? — We  get 
tenders  for  clothing,  and  we  have  a contract  with  a 
tailor  for  making  the  clothes. 

9619.  Is  there  any  clothing  made  in  the  establish- 
ment?— The  gii-ls’  clothing  is ; but  the  boys’  is  not. 

9620.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  the  washing  done  by  the 
girls  ? — It  is  done  by  a laundress,  but  the  girls  assist. 

9621.  Chairman. — In  your  accounts  for  last  year 
I find  a charge  of  £207  2s.  Id.  for  advertising,  postage, 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  incidental  expenses,  school- 
books and  requisites,  paper  for  printing  Annual  Report, 
circulars,  notices,  &e.  That  appears  to  be  a large  amount? 
— We  have  about  150  auxiliaries  through  the  province, 
and  they  are  asked  to  circulate  the  Report. 

9622.  How  many  copies  are  printed? — About  2,500, 
annually. 

9623.  There  is  also  a charge  for  expenses  of  depu- 
tations visiting  auxiliaries  ? — Yes,  about  1 50  auxiliaries 
must  be  visited  every  year,  and  to  those  we  send 
thousands  of  circulars  in  arranging  for  our  annual 
meetings.  We  send  a clergyman  (a  teacher)  and  two 
pupils  round  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  tour  occupy- 
ing about  a quarter  of  the  year  every  summer. 

9624.  The  expenses  of  collection  of  your  income 
seem  very  high.  Last  year  there  were  deputation 
expenses,  £131  18s.  Id,  advertising,  postage  and  so  on, 
£207  2s.  Id,  making  together  about  10  per  cent,  of 
your  income  ? — We  cannot  judge  very  accurately  from 
those  items;  because  some  charges  of  a different 
nature  are  mixed  up  with  them;  for  instance  the 
carnage  of  parcels  which  ought  to  be  under  a separate 
head : and  besides  we  do  printing  for  the  public,  and 
the  cost  of  the  materials  used,  for  that  purpose,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  items  you  have  quoted. 

9625.  Dr.  Curtis. — The  object  of  those  deputations 
is  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  Institution  ? — Yes,  and 
to  distribute  cards  among  the  collectors  in  the  province. 

9626.  Do  you  think  that  requisite  ? — W e have  some- 
times been  obliged  to  omit  our  usual  visit  to  an 
auxiliary,  and  we  have  found  as  a rule  there  is  no 
return  from  that  place  in  the  next  year’s  account. 
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When  there  are  young  people  at  a meeting,  and  you 
distribute  cards  among  them  they  take  an  interest  in 
the  work.  Of  course  when  we  pay  travelling  and 
hotel  expenses,  and  everything  else,  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  a considerable  sum  ; but  I believe,  on  the 
whole,  the  collections  made  at  the  public  meetings  would 
more  than  cover  the  expenditure  upon  them ; and  we 
would  not  get  that  money  if  we  did  not  hold  the 
meetings. 

9627.  I think  that  the  Governors  of  the  Claremont 
Institution  do  not  act  in  that  way.  They  hold  deputa- 
tions, but  not  so  frequently  as  once  a year ? — They  have 
a person  travelling  I think  constantly  ; but  they  have 
more  auxiliaries  than  we  have,  and  probably  they  can- 
not visit  them  all  so  regularly.  I do  not  know  their  rule. 

9628.  Chairman. — Is  the  printer  employed  with  the 
view  of  training  the  boys  to  become  printers! — Quite  so. 


9629.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  you  print  any  of  your  own 
notices  ? — We  print  them  all  ourselves,  and  do  a good 
deal  for  the  public  besides. 

9630.  Chairman. — What  does  the  printer  receive  ? 
— 15s.  a week. 

9631.  The  accounts  include  an  item  for  the  gardener’s 
wages.  Does  he  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  five 
acres  1 — Yes,  to  the  garden.  ' 

9632.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  assist  him? — Occasionally. 

9633.  Vegetables  are  grown  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution?— Yes. 

9634.  Dr.  Curtis. — Do  you  keep  any  account  of  the 
outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  ground,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  it  pays  or  not  ? — I think  not. 

9635.  Chairman. — What  wages  does  the  mat-maker 
get? — 15s.  a week. 

9636.  Do  the  pupils  work  under  him  ? — They  do. 


Sept.  29,  1079 

Rev.  Joliu 
Kinghau. 


Rev.  Canon  MacIlwaine,  d.i>.,  examined. 


9637.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  ?— -I  do  ; and,  if  the  Commissioners  will  not 
think  me  taking  too  great  a liberty,  when  I have 
made  the  statement,  I desire  to  offer  a suggestion.  1 
have  been,  I may  say,  interested,  from  my  youth,  in 
the  class  of  persons,  especially  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  are  the  objects  of  the  charity,  in  reference  to 
which  you  are  now  inquiring.  The  Institution  was 
founded  I should  say  over  thirty  years  ago;  and 
I may  state,  as  an  apology  for  appearing  here  to-day, 
thatlam  one  of  the  original  contributorsto  thebuilding, 
and  also  one  of  the  original  founders  under  the  trust 
deed,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr. 
Edgar,  and,  I believe,  the  then  Vicar  of  Belfast.  I con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  committee  for  a good  many  years. 
At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  present  prin- 
cipal, I retired  from  the  Institution.  I did.  so  then  in 
consequence  of  what  I more  than  believed  to  be  very 
groat  abuses.  I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  ; but 
I will  merely  say  this,  that  I brought  those  abuses 
forward  at  the  time ; that  'there  was  an  investigation ; 
that  at  a public  meeting  I was  rudely  overborne  by  a 
packed  multitude;  that  the  late  Lord  Downshire,  who 
presided,  obtained  me  a hearing,  and  I made  statements 
oh  the  occasion  which  were  deiiied,  and  afterwards,  in 
the  space  of  a year  or  two,  every  one  of  them  was  proved 
to  be  a fact.  I do  not  know  whether  the  former  prin- 
cipal is  living  or  not;  but  my  charges  against  him  were 
of  a most  serious  kind,  and  were  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  to  the  satisfaction,  too,  of  a good  many 
others.  I was  at  that  time  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Committee.  I am  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
working  of  the  Institution.  I shall  only  mention  two 
or  three  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
trust  deed  drawn  up  in  stringent,  plain  terms.'  The  In- 
stitution was  then  a denominational  one — that  is  to  say, 
it  was  religious  in  a double' 'aspect.  There  were  but  two 
religious  bodies  recognised-— the  Presbyterian  body , and 
the  then  Established  Church.  I wish  to  know  whether 
the  articles  of  that  trust  deed  are  observed,  as  I have 
reason  to  believe  they  are  not. 

9638.  Dr.  Curtis. — The  report  of  the  last  Royal 
Commission  states  that  the  Institution  was  founded 
in  1831,  that  is  48  years  ago? — I was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  it ; but  the  correct  date  is  later. 

9639.  Did  you  not  say  30  years  ago  ? — I said  over 
30 ; I believe  it  is  about  40. 

9640.  Chairman. — State  shortly  in  what  parti- 
culars you  think  the  Institution  is  improperly 
managed  ? — The  first  point  is,  that  I want  to  know 
are  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  observed  with  regard 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  those  in  the  Institution, 
who  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  was 
distinctly  provided  that  there  should  be  a chaplain,  and 
a regular  course  of  instruction.  I wish  to  know  is 
that  carried  out. 

9641.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy.— The  religious  edu- 
cation was  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 


that  is  to  say,  I presume,  Presbyterian  teaching  for 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalian  teaching  for  Episco- 
palians?— Yes. 

9642.  Chairman. — What  is  your  next  objection? 
— Two-thirds,  or  perhaps  three-fourtlis  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  building  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  I am  one  of  them,  and  my 
strong  suspicion  is  that  one  element  has  been  excluded 
from  the  management,  and  that  the  Institution  has 
gone  altogether  under  the  control  of  one  party. 

9643.  Is  that  the  Presbyterian? — Yes ; you  have 
heard  how  the  Committee  is  arranged.  I will  not  say 
anything  about  that ; but  whether  it  consists  of  a 
committee  of  twenty  or  thirty,  or  only  of  four  or  five 
individuals,  I would  like  to  ascertain  if  that  party 
is  dominant,  and  if  it  is  virtually  a Presbyterian 
establishment.  I think  you  will  find  from  the 
Committee  books  that  the  Institution  is  managed 
entirely  by — I do  not  like  to  use  the  word — a clique. 

9644.  You  mean  by  gentlemen  of  one  particular 
persuasion  ? — Yes ; and  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  the 
whole  control  of  the  Institution  is  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Kinghan  himself.  I have 
just  one  observation  to  make  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  establishment,  which  I believe  is 
technically  wrong. 

9645.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  mean  that 
the  children  are  not  taught  trades  there  ? — No ; I refer 
to  the  education  proper  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
When  I was  intimate  with  the  concern,  I was  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  the  persons  who  taught,  and  with  the 
way  in  which  the  children  were  taught. 

9646.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  that  the 
education  is  technically  wrong? — I believe  those 
public  examinations  are  worth  nothing.  The  pupils 
are  taught  to  answer  in  theology  as  to  justification  by 
faith,  sanctification  and  so  on,  the  papers  say  ; but  as 
to  the  common  facts  of  Scripture  and  everyday  life, 
the  children  are  ignorant. 

9647.  You  think  that  the  religious  education  is 
defective? — I do ; I believe  it  is  wholly  deficient,  and 
that  their  other  education  is  wholly  defective  too. 

9648.  With  regard  to  the  reading  and  writing, 
for  instance,  have  you  any  evidence  that  they  are 
deficient  ? — I have ; my  opinion  is  this  : — I was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet.  I formerly 
visited  the  children  regularly,  and  conversed  with 
them,  and  they  attended  my  Church,  but  they  were 
removed  from  it,  and  they  now  attend  different  places 
of  worship,  where  they  are  I understand  in  a back- 
gallery.  I have  seen  some  of  their  writing,  which  is 
fair ; but,  I believe,  the  education  is  radically  wrong. 
If  I asked  the  children  what  the  table  was  made  of, 
they  could  not  tell,  although  they  could  enter  into 
questions  of  astronomy,  hydraulics,  and  so  on.  I have 
evidence  that  they  were  not  properly  taught  at  the 
time  I left  the  Committee. 

9649.  Have  you  been  in  the  Institution  for  the 
last  few  years? — Never. 

2 T 2 


Rev.  Canon 
MacIlwaine, 
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Sept.  20, 1879.  9650.  Or  have  you  come  across  instances  of  ignor- 

Bev.  Canon  auce  common  objects? — Not  personally;  but  from 
Macllwaine,  very  credible  witnesses,  and  the  public  papers. 
d.d.  9651.  How  often  have  you  been  present  at 

examinations  of  the  children  ? — Never  since  I left  the 
Committee. 

9652.  Have  you  come  across  any  former  pupils  of 
the  school  serving  their  apprenticeships  1—1  have, 
many. 

9653.  Have  you  come  across  many  failures? — A 
- good  many. 

9654.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  failures  ? — 
I do  not  know.  Some  are  Scripture  readers  ; others 
are  fiddlers  going  about  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  at  all  creditable. 

9655.  Surely  the  wandering  musicians  must  be  a 
small  per-centage  ? — I hope  so. 

9656.  Have  you  come  across  any  who  were  working 
as  shoemakers  and  carpenters,  and  at  other  useful 
trades  ? — None. 

9657.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  observation  ? 
— I have  had  statements  made  to  me,  again  and  again, 
of  the  dietary  being  deficient,  and  as  to  the  treatment 
of  officials  in  the  house. 

9658.  Chairman. — There  are  two  chaplains — Rev. 
E.  J.  Hartrick,  incumbent  of  an  Episcopalian  Church, 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Williamson,  minister  of  one  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  one  would  think  that  each  would 
look  after  those  of  his  own  religion  in  the  Institution. 
The  Committee  too  seem  to  be  pretty  well  divided  ? 
— -What  I suggest  is  that  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  looked  into. 


9659.  The  attendance  on  September  3rd  appears 
from  the  minutes  to  have  been  : — Rev.  Mr.  William, 
son,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  D.  J.  Killen,  Sir  Thomas 
M'Clure,  and  William  Shaw? — They  are  all  very 
respectable  gentlemen,  some  of  them  friends  of  my 
own,  but  all.  belong  to  one  religious  denomination. 

9660.  At  another  meeting  there  were  present,  Mr. 
Killen,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Coates,  and  Mr.  Williamson? 
— They  are  all  of  the  same  denomination. 

9661.  At  another  Mr.  M‘Naghten,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Killen,  and  Mr.  Williamson  ? — All  of  the  same 
denomination. 

9662.  The  only  distinction  in  instruction  has 
been  stated  to  us  to  be  that  the  Episcopalians 
receive  instruction  in  the  Church  catechism  ; but  that 
the  Presbyterians,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
blind,  receive  no  such  special  instruction.  If  that 
evidence  is  not  controverted  are  not  the  Episcopalians 
better  looked  afterthan  the  Presbyterians? — I venture 
to  doubt  that ; as  to  the  management  I have  been  told 
not  merely  on  rumour,  but  on  the  most  reliable 
authority,  that  there  are — shall  I say — abuses. 

9663.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  that  conclude 
your  statement? — My  humble  suggestion  and  request 
would  be,  that  an  investigation  as  to  compliance  with 
the  trust  deed,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
institution  should  be  held  by  a competent  authority 
and  on  oath ; because  the  institution  is  too  valuable  to 
me,  and  of  too  much  public  utility  to  be  suspected  by 
me,  and  I am  afraid  by  many  others. 


Bev.  John 
Kinglianj 


Rev.  John  Kinghan,  recalled. 


,9664.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  is  the  Episcopal 
chaplain  to  the  Institution  ? — Rev.  Mr.  Hartrick. 

9665.  How  often  does  he  attend? — I take  no  note 
of  his  coming;  but  he  attends  fully  three  times  as 
often  as  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  does. 

9666.  Does  he  attend  once  or  twice  a week? — He 
does  not  - come  at  any  fixed  times ; but,  when  a con- 
firmation is  about  to  be  held,  he  attends  and  prepares 
the  candidates ; and  the  pupils  attend  his  ministry  on 
the  Lord’s  day. 

9667.  Can  the  deaf  and  dumb  follow  what  is  said 
in  church? — Not  unless  interpreted  by  a teacher. 

9668.  Does  Mr.  Hartrick  attend  and  catechise  the 
pupils  systematically  ? — He  could  not,  and  no  ordinary 
minister  could  do  so ; but,  with  the  assistance  of  my- 
self or  one  of  the  assistants,  he  examines  them,  and 
prepares  them  for  confirmation ; but  as  to  their  ordi- 
nary religious  instruction  we  are  responsible  for  that. 

9669.  Chairman. — By  whom  are  the  chaplains 
appointed  ? — By  the  committee. 

9670.  What  are  their  qualifications — are  they  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  converse  in  the  sign  language? — 
They  can  do  so  very  slightly,  but  not  efficiently. 
They  must  do  it  through  the  aid  of  an  assistant  teacher. 

9671.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Might  not  the  chap- 
lain attend,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  teacher, 
no  matter  what  his  religious  denomination  might  be, 
give  religious  instruction  ? — That  is  a matter  for  the 
chaplain  himself. 

9672.  Are  the  chaplains  paid? — No. 

9673.  Do  similar  practices  exist  as  to  the  religious 
instruction  imparted  to  the  Presbyterian  children? — 
Mi-.  Hartrick  comes  occasionally,  but  the  Presbyterian 
chaplain  does  not. 

9674.  Are  the  great  body  of  the  subscribers  Presby- 
terians or  Episcopalians? — I could  not  say.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  province  of  Ulster. 

9675.  I asked  the  question  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was,  as  I am  sure  there  is,  a guarantee  for  a fair 
mode  of  election  of  the  committee? — Certainly.  At 
the  public  meeting  names  are  read  out,  and  are  proposed 
and  carried. 

9676.  Can  the  subscribers  vote  by  proxy? — No ; I 
do  not  think  they  can,  The  committee  is  appointed 


in  the  same  way  that  all  committees  are  usually 
appointed  in  Belfast. 

9677.  A suggested  list  is  prepared? — Exactly. 

9678.  It  is  open  to  propose  an  amendment?— Yes. 

9679.  Chairman. — What  constitutes  a person  a life 
member? — A donation  of  £10  or  upwards. 

9680.  What  rights  have  they? — They  have  a right 
to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  the 
committee.  At  one  time  subscribers  had  a right  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  children,  and  got  a vote  for 
every  £10  subscribed ; but  now  the  committee  are 
able  to  receive  all  applicants,  and  there  is  no  voting 
for  the  admission  of  pupils. 

9681.  Have  the  other  subscribers  any  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Committee? — The  subscribers  of  £1 
annually  have  also  a right  to  vote. 

9682.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  prepares  the  list 
to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  as  the  Com- 
mittee?— As  a general  rule,  except  in  the  case  of 
deaths  or  removals,  the  old  Committee  are  usually  re- 
appointed. 

9683.  When  a selection  has  to  be  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  a death  or  removal,  is  that  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee ? — It  is  usually  ; but  the  name  must  be  pro- 
posed and  accepted  by  the  annual  meeting  of  members. 

9684.  If  a member  has  not  attended  for  a number 
of  years,  is  too  infirm,  or  too  neglectful  to  attend,  is  that 
fact  brought  under,  the  notice  of  the  members  at  the 
election? — Not  usually.  If  he  asks  to  be  removed  his 
name  is  struck  off,  but  not  otherwise.  Occasionally 
however  the  Committee  have  removed  the  name  of  a 
member  who  has  not  attended. 

9685.  Is  it  the  practice  to  keep  up  the  proportionate 
representation  of  the  two  Protestant  denominations 
which  have  been  mentioned? — Certainly. 

9686.  Have  many  of  those  who  were  educated  in 
the  Institution  become  pipers  and  fiddlers? — No; 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two ; but  I cannot  recol- 
lect it.  I know  one  boy  was  taught  to  play  the  harp. 

9687.  Those  vagrants  might  have  been  those  who 
failed  in  their  apprenticeship.  Do  many  of  the 
apprentices  turn  out  failures,  and  lose  their  trades? — 
No.  As  a rule  they  succeed  remarkably  well : at 
intervals,  on  two  occasions,  inquiries  were  made  from 
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...  prnnloyers  of  apprentices,  ancl  from  clergymen  in 
ieir  neighbourhoods,  and  tlie  failures  were  found  to  he 

161 9688abWere'they  10  per  cent.  ? — I do  not  think  they 
were  anything  like  that. 

9689  Do  you  keep  up  a constant  system  ot 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  until  they  are 
11  launched  in  life  ? — We  have  on  two  occasions  at 
St,  sent  out  a list  of  queries  regarding  all  our  former 
"Jg  and  have  published  reports  of  clergymen,  and 
masters  with  whom  they  were  employed;  but  we  have 

not  done  so  for  some  years  past 

9690.  You  have  a regular  medical  attendant  i — vve 


9691.  Is  he  a paid  officer  1—  He  is. 

9692.  Has  he  to  see  that  the  dietary  is  adequate  ? 
_He  looks  at  the  food  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
house  at  meal  times,  and  he  is  consulted  as  to  the 
dietary  of  the  children. 

9693.  Does  he  approve  of  it  ? — He  does.  He  has 
never  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  it. 

9694.  Is  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  rather  a 

oenerous  dietary,  as  for  children  of  a scrofulous  ten- 
dency1!— It  is  faiily  so.  . . 

9695.  Chairman. — Is  the  annual  meeting  a large 
one?— It  is  usually  so.  The  Music  Hall  of  this  town 
is  pretty  well  filled. 

9696.  Are  there  generally  100  people  at  it? — there 
are  more  than  that. 

9697.  Are  there  300  ?-- There  were  not  300  at  our 
last  meeting,  as  the  day  was  a severe  one. 

9698.  Are  the  Committee  balloted  for,  or  elected  m 
globol— A resolution  for  the  election  of  the  Committee 
is  proposed  and  seconded,  the  Chairman  puts  it  to  the 
meeting,  and,  if  there  be  no  objection,  he  declares  it 
carried. 

9699.  Would  you  not  secure  a better  Committee 


if  there  were  a ballot  for  them? — There  would  be  a Sept.  29,  1879. 
difficulty  in  finding  out  who  were  subscribers,  and  who  Rev.  John 
were  not,  in  a mixed  assembly.  Kinghun. 

9700.  How  is  the  annual  meeting  called  together  ? 

— We  publish  in  the  newspapers,  usually  for  a fort- 
night before  the  date,  the  intention  to  hold  the  meeting, 
and  we  send  a notice  of  it  to  all  clergymen,  within  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  Belfast,  and  ask  them  to  announce  it 
to  their  congregations,  and  we  also  have  a number  of 
placards  distributed  through  the  streets,  and  5,000 
handbills  are  placed  in  the  pews  in  the  various 
churches.  I should  like  to  state  in  reference  to  what 
Dr.  Macllwaine  has  said,  that  his  charges  were  made 
in  1848,  and  refuted  in  1849,  before  an  independent 
committee  of  enquiry,  and  that  since  I became  principal 
in  1853,  he  has  never  been  across  the  threshold  of  the 
Institution,  and  never  attended  any  of  the  examinations 
either  public  or  otherwise. 

9701.  What  similar  institutions  did  you  yourself 
go  to  ? — Brighton.  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 

Doncaster,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Cabra,  and 
Claremont,  Dublin. 

9702.  Did  you  study  the  mode  of  instruction  in  all 
those  places  ? — In  some  of  them. 

9703.  Were  the  masters  under  you  trained  by  your- 
self ?_Some  of  them  have  been  trained  in  our  own 
Institution  and  others  in  other  institutions. 

9704.  Dr.  Macllwaine  desires  to  ask,  whether  you 
were  at  the  Institutions  you  have  mentioned,  as  a 
visitor,  or  as  a student  ?— Only  as  a visitor. 

9705.  Were  you  in  any  institution,  for  a time,  with 
a view  to  acquainting  yourself  with  the  mode  of 
instruction  ?— No,  except  at  our  own  Institution.  I 
was  under  two  principal  masters  before  T myself  became 
principal  in  the  Institution,  in  1853.  One  of  them  was 
trained  in  the  London  institution.  I joined  our  own 
Institution,  as  an  assistant  teacher,  in  1845. 


Mr.  William  Shaw,  examined. 


9706.  Chairman. — You  are  a regular  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Ulster  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Belfast  ? — Yes ; I am  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries. 

9707.  You  desire  to  make  a statement? — I merely 
wish  to  say,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Macllwaine  as  to  the  examinations,  that 
an  annual  examination  of  all  the  pupils  (deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind)  is  held  in  the  month  of  June  every  year  in 
the  Institution,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  attend 
and  one  of  the  first  things  done  there,  is -to  request 
that  any  person  present  will  put  questions  to  the 
pupils,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
masters  or  the  committee  to  examine  the  pupils  merely 
themselves,  but  to  have  them  examined  by  indepen- 
dent gentlemen,  coming  there  as  visitors.  We  also 


send  a deputation  to  the  140  auxiliaries  in  the  province, 
accompanied  by  a clergyman,  two  of  our  pupils  and 
one  of  our  masters,  and  at  the  meetings  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  it  is  requested  that  the  people  present 
should  put  the  questions  to  the  pupils  and  not  let  the 
deputation  put  them.  I think  the  general  evidence 
you  would  receive  from  the  public  at  large,  would  be 
an  expression  of  astonishment  at  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  answer  ques- 
tions on  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects. 

9708.  Mr.  O’Shatjghnessy. — Asa  member  of  the 
committee,  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  propriety  of 
cheques  being  signed  at  a properly  constituted  meet- 

ing? I will.  Almost  all  the  cheques  that  were  drawn 

at  the  small  meetings  were  in  payment  of  previously 
made  contracts. 


Rev.  Henry  Henry,  examined. 


Rev.  H.  Henry. 


9709.  Chairman.— You  are  the  President  of  Saint 
Malaehy’s  Roman  Catholic  College,  Belfast  ?— Yes. 

9710.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  office?— I was 
appointed  in  May,  1876. 

9711.  When  was  the  institution  established? — In 
1833. 

9712.  How  did  the  endowment  arise?— The  build- 
ings were  erected  by  subscription. 

9713.  Where  is  it  situated?— On  the  Antrim- 
road. 

9714.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  site?— About 
nine  and  a half  acres,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

9715.  The  object  of  the  foundation  is  stated,  in  the 
report  of  1857,  to  have  been  : — 

“ For  maintaining  a DioeesanSeliool  for  candidates  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, and  foreducat  ion  generally,  under  regulation  of  trustees.  ” 
Is  it  now  exclusively  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  for 
education  generally. 


9716.  Do  you  send  students  on  to  Maynooth  from 
your  Institution? — We  do. 

9717.  Is  it  a preparatory  school  ? — It  is  an  inter- 
mediate school. 

9718.  It  is  exclusively  a Catholic  institution? — 
Yes  ; but  it  is  not  more  denominational  than  other 
schools  in  Belfast.  There  have  been  gentlemen  of 
different  denominations  educated  there.  One  of  the 
professors  in  the  Queen’s  College  at  present,  a non- 
Catholic,  got  his  intermediate  education  in  our  college. 

9719.  How  much  does  the  present  endowment 
amount  to  ?— We  have  only  the  buildings  and  the 
land.  The  land  comprises  three  holdings :— The  first 
consists  of  nine  acres  held  from  the  Marquess  of  Done- 
gall,  under  a lease  with  a covenant  for  renewal,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £9  ; the  second  is  held  in  perpetuity 
from  Mr.  Kinnea,  at  a rent  of  £60  ; and  the  third  in 
Clifton-avenue  is  held  from  Mr.  Dixon,  at  a rent  of 
£60.  Those  rents  together  come  to  £129  a year.  The 
establishment  is  also  liable  to  two  other  sums  of  £30 
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Sept.  ?o,  i8'9i  a year  each,  left  as  a mulct  on  the  place  by  a gentle- 
Rev  iiearv  man  w^°  mac^e  a Request  at  the  building  of  the  Institu- 
tion, in  1833. 

9720.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  foundation  is 
stated  in  the  report  of 1857as  “ Assignmentof  renewable 
lease,  subject  to  £1 1 head  rent,  reserving  £70  a year  to 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop.”  Is  there  any  such  payment 
to  the  Bishop  now  ? — I am  not  aware. 

9721.  Chairman. — Has  the  institution  any  sum  of 
money  invested  in  securities  of  any  kind  j — Nothing 
that  I am  aware  of. 

9722.  Was  all  the  endowment  invested  in  building? 
— In  the  buildings  and  land. 

9723.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I understood  that 
there  was  some  small  annual  sum  which  the  Bishop 
divides? — Certain  sums  were  bequeathed  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood;  but  I believe  it  is  within  his  right  to 
give  the  benefit  of  that  money  to  students  studying 
elsewhere  than  in  Saint  Malachy’s. 

9724.  Chairman. — What  are  the  numbers  attending 
your  school  ? — Last  year  we  had  between  160  and  170. 

9725.  What  proportion  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood ? — Of  those,  last  year,  about  thirty  were  nominally 
going  to  the  Chureh. 

9726.  Is  there  a special  course  for  them,  in  addition 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  ordinary  English  course  ? 
—No. 

9727.  Do  they  then  receive  their  theological  instruc- 
tion after  they  leave  your  college  ? — They  do. 

9728.  At  what  age  are  the  pupils  admitted  to  your 
school  1— From  twelve  upwards ; but  as  a rule  they  do 
not  enter  till  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

9729.  To  what  age  do  they  remain  in  the  institution  ? 
— That  depends  on  the  ages  at  which  they  enter. 

9730.  Are  they  all  boarders? — From  fifty-six  to 
fifty-eight  are  boarders.  The  remainder  are  day  boys. 

9731.  Could  the  buildings  accommodate  more  than 
that  number  of  boarders? — They  would  accommodate 
seventy  boarders. 

9732.  Could  you  accommodate  more  than  the  pre- 
sent number  of  day  boys  in  the  school-room  ?— I do 
not  think  we  could:  In  fact,  the  accommodation  at 
present  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  We  would  require 
additional  class-rooms,  and  also  dormitories,  bath  room 
accommodation,  and  recreation  rooms,  and  also  pro- 
fessors’ rooms. 

9733.  I suppose  an  ordinary  English  education  forms 
a part  of  the  school  course  ? — Elementary  English  is 
taught  in  the  commercial  English  class ; the  pupils 
are  also  taught  classics,  mathematics,  and  Natural 
Science. 

9734.  Who  teaches  Natural  Science? — I teach  a 
class  myself,  and  so  do  two  other  gentlemen. 

9735.  Are  you  a member  of  any  religious  order? 

No ; I belong  to  the  secular  clergy. 

9736.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  institu- 
tion ? — Five  clergymen,  and  five  paid  lay  teachers. 

f.r  9737.  What  fees  do  you  charge? — The  fees  for 
mathematics  and  English  are  10s.,  15s.,  £1,  £1  5s., 
and  £1  10s.  a quarter,  according  to  the  class  in  which 
the  boys  are;  French,  7s.  6 cl.  a quarter;  classics,  £1 
a quarter ; and  drawing,  2s.  6 d.  a quarter.  Natural 
Science  is  included  in  the  charge  for  mathematics  and 
English.  There  is  a reduction  made  in  the  case  of 
three  brothers. 

9738.  I suppose  a great  number  of  your  pupils  are 
trained  for  commercial  pursuits  ? — Most  of  them  are. 

9739.  Are  there  any  free  pupils  ? — As  a rule  all 
pay  the  fees ; but,  at  present,  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  three  free  pupils. 

9740.  Are  the  fees  graduated  according  to  the  class 
the  boys  are  in,  or  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parents  ? — According  to  the  classes  the  boys  are  in. 
We  pay  a high  pension  to  the  hired  teachers. 

9741.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  rule 
against  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  your  classes  ? 

— None.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  their  attending. 

9742.  Would  there  be  any  suggestion  that  they 


should  lake  part  in  religious'  instruction? — Not  at  all- 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  do  so. 

9743.  When  you  speak  of  there  being  three  free 
pupils  at  present,  do  you  mean  entirely  free  ?— Yes 

9744.  Have  you  often  a larger  number  of  ftee 
pupils  than  that? — I should  say  we  have  virtual],, 
seven  or  eight  on  an  average,  but  not  altogether  fo/ 
’Sometimes  parents  who  are  in  good  positions  get  into 
reduced  circumstances,  and  we  think  it  a pity  to  let 
their  children  go  elsewhere. 

9745.  How  many  Catholics  are  there  in  Belfast?— 
70,000. 

9746.  Are  there  a large  number  of  Catholics  in 
Belfast  requiring  an  education  beyond  primary  educa- 
tion  ? — Of  course  there  are  a very  large  number. 

9747.  What  callings  in  life  do  the  young  men.  who 

require  the  higher  education  usually  follow? They  "o 

to  the  Law,  Medicine,  the  Church,  the  Civil  Sendee 
office  work,  and  various  commercial  pursuits.  ’ 

9748.  Is  the  class  that  will  be  likely  to  seek,  and  to 
require,  a higher  education,  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
Belfast,  increasing  ? — It  is.  They  are  rising  in  the 
social  scale  in  Belfast  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

9749.  Your  school  provides  the  intermediate  educa- 
tion for  the  Catholics,  not  merely  of  Belfast,  but  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor? — It  does. 

9750.  Do  you  consider  that  the  demand  for  such 
education  is  likely  to  increase  % — I do.  It  is  increasing 
every  year. 

9751.  There  are  also  a very  large  number  of 
Catholics  who  require  an  intermediate  commercial 
education  ? — There  are. 

9752.  I suppose  you  are  alive  to  the  desirability  of 
giving  all  those  who  enter  the  church  as  high  an  inter- 
mediate classical  and  scientific  education  as  can  he 
given  ? — Certainly.  They  ought  to  get  a higher  educa- 
tion than  is  given  to  the  commercial  or  even  to  the 
other  professional  students. 

9753.  Do  you  endeavour  to  separate  the  commercial 
and  classical  intermediate  course  in  your  school?— 
We  do. 

9754.  What  steps  do  you  take  for  that  pm-pose?— 
We  have  separate  special  teachers  and  hours  for  the 
commercial  and  the  classical  subjects. 

9755.  Do  you  find  that  arrangement  suits  ? — It  suits 
the  wants  of  the  place.  0 

9756.  Do  you  give  boys  the  opportunity  of  diverging 
from  one  or  the  other  course  at  a certain  time,  as  their 
circumstances  require  ? — We  do. 

9757.  There  has  been  id.  good  deal  of  evidence  given 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  masters  with  regard 
to  certain  other  sects  in  the  country.  Although  your 
payment  ls  not  derived  from  endowment  perhaps  you 
would  have  no  objection  that  I should  in  order  to 
establish  a proper  comparison  ask  you  a question  as  to 
it.  Are  not  the  five  priests  who  teach  in  your  school 
paid  altogether  out  of  the  pensions  paid  by  the  boys 
in  the  school  ? — Altogether.  There  is  no  endowment 
to  pay  them. 

9758.  What  is  your  own  salary  ? — It  is  on  an  average 
£90  a year,  with  board,  lodging,  and  attendance. 

9759.  Is  yours  the  highest  ? — Yes;  I have  the  high- 
est salary. 

9760.  What  does  the  next  in  order  receive? — He 
has  board,  and  attendance  in  the  house,  but  gets  no 
salary,  as  he  is  paid  by  a chaplaincy. 

9761.  How  much  do  the  other  three  receive?— 
About  £60  a year  each. 

9762.  What  do  the  teachers  who  are  employed  from 
the  town  receive? — We  pay  the  senior  master  £130  a 
year ; the  next  £100 ; the  next  £70;  the  next  £55 ; 
and  the  next,  who  is  the  drawing  master  and  who 
comes  only  at  certain  hours,  £20.  The  fees  of  the 
pupils  for  English  scarcely  cover  the  expenses  of  the 

9763.  It  appears  that  your  total  payments  to 
masters,  for  which  you  have  no  endowment,  amount  to 
£645  a year.  You  have  fifty-  six  boarders.  What 
pension  do  you  charge  them? — £33  a year. 
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9764.  Does  that  cover  everything  ?— Every  thing 
except  instrumental  music,  and  the  German  language. 

9765.  We  may  take  it  that  the  maximum  payment 
from  clay  pupils  would  be  £8  or  £9  a year  ? — About 
£3  • but  it  would  not  average  that,  because  there  is  a 
large  number  of  junior  boys,  to  whom  we  charge  only 
10s  or  15s.  a quarter. 

9766.  You  stated  that  your  school  was  not  more 
denominational  than  others  in  Belfast.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that? — I mean  to  say  that  all  the  other 
schools  are  generally  known  to  be  sectarian.  The 
Presbyterians  have  their  college  or  school.  The 
Methodists  have  theirs.  The  other  denominations  too 
have  their  own  schools.  They  would  not  exclude 
Catholics  from  those  institutions.  Neither  would  we 
exclude  Protestants  from  ours. 

9767.  Does  the  training  of  the  young  men  preparing 
for  lay  professions,  and  of  thoes  intending  to  go  to 
Maynooth — on  the  classical  side  of  the  school — run  in 
the  same  groove? — It  does. 

9768.  Were  any  candidates  sent  forward  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  from  your  school?— We 
sent  in  thirty-nine,  of  whom  thirty-two  passed,  and  of 
those,  two  got  exhibitions,  and  eight  passed  with  merit. 

9769.  We  heard  a suggestion  that  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution  should,  from  some  source  or 
other,  get  some  assistance,  which  it  appears  to  need ; 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that  subject? — 
If  it  is  right  that  the  Academical  Institution  should 
wet  a public  grant,  I think  that  other  institutions 
should  also  get  such  grants. 

9770.  Can  you  make  a suggestion  as  to  any  source 
for  providing  educational  endowments? — I suppose 
from  the  Royal  Schools  Endowment. 

9771.  Why  do  you  point  to  them  ? — Because  the 
Royal  Schools  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  said  to  be 
for  all  denominations.  In  the  report  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  of  1857,  it  was  stated  that 
those  schools  were  essentially  non-exclusive,  whereas 
they  are  virtually  exclusive ; for  their  government, 
their  staff,  and  their  system  is  Protestant  Episcopalian, 
and  very  few  but  Protestant  Episcopalians  derive 
much  benefit  from  them.  Therefore,  I say,  they  are 
substantially  Episcopalian  Denominational  Schools. 
The  Catholics  of  Ulster  are  entitled  to  a share  of  the 
property,  and  the  income  of  those  schools,  upon  the 
principle  of  equality,  and  because  they  are,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  intended  for  all  denominations.  If  the 
Catholics  of  Ulster  clo  not  get  the  exclusive  control 
of  any  of  those  schools,  or  a fair  proportion,  they  have 
a right  to  demand  that  those  schools  should  cease  to 
exist  as  denominational  schools  ; and  that  the  income 
or  revenue  should  be  utilised  in  some  scheme,  such 
as  the  Intermediate  Education  scheme,  under  which  all 
could  gain  an  advantage ; and  I think  that,  as  the 
property  of  those  schools  is  situated  in  Ulster,  Ulster 
alone  should  have  the  advantage  of  it. 


9772.  That  would  be  rather  hard  on  the  people  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  ? — The  Ulster  Catholics  above  all 
should  have  the  advantage  of  them. 

9773.  Do  you  mean  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ? — Yes ; we,  Ulster  Catholics, 
feel  more  acutely  aggrieved  than  others  with  regard  to 
education  and  other  difficulties — the  effect  of  the  penal 
laws. 

9774.  You  do  not  make  any  such  suggestion  as  to 
endowments  of  private  origin  ? — Certainly  not ; I refer 
only  to  state  endowments. 

977 5.  Di\  Curtis. — What  particular  branches  of  the 
physical  sciences  do  you  teach? — We  teach  the  entire 
course — Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity  and 
Chemistry. 

9776.  Do  you  teach  Heat? — Yes. 

9777.  Have  you  apparatus  for  the  purpose? — Yes ; 
we  have  the  laboratory  that  belonged  to  Dr.  Denvir. 

9778.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  present  themselves  for 
the  Science  and  Art  examinations  ? — No. 

9779.  Chairman. — The  returns  sent  in  to  us  from 
your  school  state  the  fees  of  boarders  to  be  from  £33 
to  £37  per  annum? — £33  is  the  ordinary  fee ; but 
some  wish  extra  fare,  such,  for  example,  as  an  egg  at 
breakfast,  and  that  is  supplied  for  an  additional  £1  a 
term. 

9780.  Do  you  ever  send  forward  students  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  ? — We  do  not  allow  them  to  go  to 
the  Queen’s  College ; we  do  not  encourage  them  : but 
we  give  them  every  facility  to  pass  successfully  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  and  a number  of  our 
boys  have  obtained  high  places  there. 

9781.  You  do  not  arrange  the  course  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  entrance  to  the  Queen’s  College  ? — We 
do  not. 

9782.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  any  of  them  go  to  the 
Queen’s  College — there  are  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast? — None  go  from  our  school. 

9783.  Do  you  object  to  their  going  there? — We  do. 

9784.  You  spoke  of  the  report  of  the  former  Com- 
mission. Are  you  aware  that  that  was  the  report 
only  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
Dr.  Stephens,  a sound  lawyer,  differed  from  Ms  fellow 
Commissioners,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Royal 
Schools  were  Church  schools.  His  opinions  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  a separate  parliamentary  paper  ? 
— I have  not  seen  that. 

9785.  You  are  aware  that  in  past  years  some 
Roman  Catholics  attended  the  Royal  Schools  ? — They 
were  very  few,  compared  with  the  population. 

9786.  There  was  one  whom  I knew  myself.  The  late 
J udge  Monahan  was  educated  at  a Royal  School ; but 
I believe  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  at  those 
schools  has,  as  a rule,  been  given  up  lately  ? — It  has 
been  given  up.  “ One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer.” 


Sept.  29, 1879. 
Eev.  H,  Henry. 


Rev.  John  Conway,  examined, 


9787.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
Saint  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast? — I am  Dean  and 
Bursar  of  the  College,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  moneys. 

9788.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  about  the  £70 
a year  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1857  as  payable  to 
the  Bishop  ? — Yes  ; when  the  lands,  wMch  now  belong 
to  the  College,  were  pmchased  in  1833,  a sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  left  in  trust  for  charitable 
purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest  of  Lisburn, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  was 
employed  to  make  up  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
interest  on  that  sum  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  goes  through  his  hands  to  the  parish  priest 
of  Lisburn.  The  interest  at  first  amounted  to  £70  a 
year ; but  a portion  of  the  £70  was  otherwise  provided 
for,  hy  the  late  Dr.  Denvir,  and  the  payment  was  in 
that  way  reduced  from  £7Q  to  £30  a year. 

9789.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Was  that  by  paying 
off  the  principal? — Dr.  Denvir  invested  money,  left  in 


his  hands  for  charitable  purposes,  in  some  other  security 
which  produced  £40  a year,  and  this  reduced  the  sum 
payable  from  £70  to  £30 ; which  £30  a year  still  re- 
mains to  be  paid.  In  addition  to  the  land  purchased 
originally  there  have  been  several  plots  of  land  taken, 
within  the  last  nineteen  years,  upon  trust. 

9790.  Chairman. — What  is  that  land  used  for  ? — 
Part  of  it  is  used  as  building  ground.  It  was  simply 
taken  as  a speculation,  and  has  not  been  built  upon  yet. 

9791.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  stated  that  sums  of 
money  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Catholic  Bishop 
for  the  education  of  ecclesiastical  students — does  not 
that  money  constitute  an  endowment? — No.  The 
Bishop  has  received  a large  number  of  bequests  ; but 
he  is  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  wills  to  spend 
the  money  in  the  education  of  students  in  Belfast. 
That  money  might  be  spent  in  the  education  of 
ecclesiastical  students  either  in  the  Irish  College, 
Paris,  or  in  Maynooth,  or  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in 


Conway.) 
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Sepi.  29,  1879.  Belfast.  He  has  invested  between  £2,000  and  £3,000 
Bev.  John  money  in  building  houses  ; but  the  interest, 

Conway.  which  is  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastical  students, 
is  not  an  endowment  of  our  Institution. 

9792.  In  fact,  it  is  an  endowment  limited  to  eccle- 
siastical students,  but  not  restricted  to  a particular 
institution? — That  is  so ; but  at  present  the  Bishop 
gives  the  greater  portion  to  the  students  in  Belfast. 
Last  year  seventeen  ecclesiastical  students  received  aid 
and  assistance. 

9793.  We  must  consider  that  an  endowment ; for 
it  is  really  for  educational  purposes  ? — It  is  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  who  is  a trustee.  It  does 
not  either  reduce  our  rent  or  go  to  pay  salaries. 

9794.  Mr.  O’Shaughnf.ssy. — The  Bishop  does  not 

hand  Father  Henry  a certain  sum  of  money,  and 
require  him  to  take  a certain  number  of  boys  at 
reduced  fees  ? — No.  He  gives  the  money  to  the 

students,  to  be  applied  in  part  payment  of  their  educa- 
tion, but  only  to  ecclesiastical  students. 

9795.  Chairman. — In  the  nature  of  exhibitions? 
— Yes.  Last  year  eight  received  exhibitions  of  about 
£15  ; six  of  £10  each,  and  three  of  £6  5s.  each. 

9796.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  Bishop  might 
employ  the  money  elsewhere  ? — He  might  employ  it 
in  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  students  in  May- 
nooth,  and  at  present  he  is  paying  for  fifteen  students 
there  from  the  same  fund.  Since  the  disendowment 
of  Maynooth  the  number  of  free  places  has  been 
decreased.  Properly  speaking  that  money  does  not 
constitute  a local  endowment  affixed  to  our  insti- 
tution. 


9797.  Chairman.— Do  you  ever  send  forwan1 

students  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin? — No;  we  se  I 
forward  students  to  the  medical  profession/  Accori 
ing  to  the  regulation  of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  Cathol' 
young  men  are  prevented  from  going  to  the  Queen'! 
Colleges.  So  the  only  course  open  to  them  is  t 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  Medical  School  of ’ft! 
Catholic  University,  or  the  other  Medical  Schools  f 
Dublin.  0 

9798.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  is  no  prohibi 
tion  against  their  going  to  Trinity  College,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? — No ; there  is  no  prohibition  against  it. 

9799.  It  does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Queen’s  Colleges? — It  does  not. 

9800.  Chairman. — There  is  a prohibition  as  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges? — We  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
encouraging  our  pupils  to  go  thei-e. 

9801.  Do  you  ever  shape  your  educational  course 
with  a view  to  any  other  institution  except  Maynooth! 
— Yes ; we  have  special  classes  for  those  going  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  as  attorneys’  apprentices. 

9802.  Do  you  send  pupils  to  Stoneyhurst?— No/ 
we  have  no  place  to  send  them  to,  to  obtain  degrees’ 
except  the  University  of  London. 

9803.  I suppose  you  intend,  if  things  look  fair  to 
prepare  for  the  new  University? — It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  will  get  a University  College. 

9804.  Do  you  ever  send  students  to  any  institution 
in  France,  or  elsewhere  abroad? — No;  except  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Colleges  in  Home,  Paris,  and  Louvain. 


Very  Bev. 
George  Bull, 


Yery  Bev.  George 

9805.  Chairman. — Are  you  rector  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  Dean  of  Connor? — I am. 

9806.  How  long  have  you  been  rector  of  Carrick- 
fergus ? — Twenty-four  years. 

9807.  As  such  you  have  the  management  of  the 
parochial  schools? — I have. 

9808.  Is  there  anyone  associated  with  you  in  the 
management  of  them  ? — My  curate. 

9809.  Have  the  churchwardens  any  voice  in  the 
management  ? — N o. 

9810.  What  does  the  endowment  consist  of? — A 
rentcharge  of  forty  guineas  a year,  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  E.  D.  Wilson ; and  charged  on  his  estates. 

9811.  The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  appear  to  have 
given  a building  grant  of  £200  ? — I never  heard  of 
that ; but  I suppose  it  is  so.  We  do  not  pay  any  rent 
for  the  school-house,  and  a most  excellent  house  it  is. 

9812.  Do  you  receive  any  subscriptions  or  other 
endowments? — The  schoolhouse  is  kept  in  repair  by 
the  churchwardens,  who  receive  £8  annually  from  the 
Church  Education  Society.  This  sum  goes  towards 
repairs,  coals,  caretake,  and  other  expenses. 

9813.  Is  it  exclusively  a church  school? — No  child 
is  excluded  on  account  of  his  religion.  Children  of 
all  denominations  have  been  in  attendance,  including 
Boman  Catholics.  There  are  attending,  at  present, 
about  thirty  children  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  about  twenty  Presbyterians. 

9814.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  them  ? 
None. 

9815.  Are  they  all  taught  the  Scriptures  and 
Catechism 1— Yes  ; they  are  also  taught  reading, 
mathematics,  music,  singing,  history,  and  drawing.  I 
should  say  they  receive  a thoroughly  sound  English 
education.  There  is  a most  attentive  master,  who  has 
been  there  now  for  some  fifteen  years. 

9816.  What  is  the  master’s  salary? — £40  a year, 
and  the  children’s  fees,  which  amount  to  about  £6^ 
making  £46. 

9817.  It  is  only  a boys’  school  ? — N o,  over  the  boys’ 
schoolroom  there  is  a very  good  girls’  school,  and  there 
is  opposite  an  infant  school.  The  house  is  a good  one, 
and  accommodates  seventy  children.  It  is  well  attended 
to  and  looked  after.  The  will  provided  originally 
for  forty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  and  the  schools  as 


Bull,  d.d.,  examined. 

worked  are  not  strictly  according  to  the  will ; but  I 
believe  it  would  be  a bad  thing  to  alter  the  present 
system,  because  I do  not  think  the  boys  and  curls 
would  be  as  well  attended  to. 

9818.  Does  not  the  girls’  school  receive  any  share 
of  the  endowment? — No;  the  endowment  is  applied 
exclusively  for  the  boys’  school. 

9819.  Are  the  girls’  school  and  the  infant  school 
imder  the  National  Board  ?— Yes ; and  really  good 
schools  they  are,  with  very  good  teachers— there  could 
not  be  better. 

9820.  You  stated  that  the  endowment  was  forty 
guineas,  and  that  the  master  gets  £40?— The  differ- 
ence, namely,  40s.,  is  expended  inpayment  of  income 
tax  and  some  other  small  expenses.  The  agent  of  the 
estate  on  which  the  annuity  is  charged  is  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stewart,  and  he  pays  it  to  me  half-yearly,  on  the  1st 
May  and  1st  November,  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  will,  but  I pay  the  master  once  a month 
£3  6s.  8c?. 

9821.  The  repairs  to  the  schoolhouse  are  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Select  Vestry  ? — Exactly  so.  I 
have  a sermon  once  a year  for  the  schools,  at  which 
we  generally  collect  about  £5.  I subscribe  to  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  if  I send  in  £5  they 
give  me  books  and  pain  tings,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
to  the  value  of  £10.  The  children  always  select  their 
own  prizes  and  their  paintings,  which  are  nicely 
mounted  on  millboard,  so  that  they  can  put  them  up  in 
their  houses,  thus  inducing  them  to  keep  their  houses 
clean  and  neat. 

9822.  Does  the  number  of  pupils  remain  pretty 
stationary  ? — Two  or  three  years  after  the  present 
master  was  appointed  the  number  reached  60.  It 
varies  from  various  circumstances.  There  are  46  on 
the  roll  just  now ; but  next  week  there  may  be  50; 
the  number  has  never  been  higher  than  60. 

9823.  Is  the  school  inspected  by  anyone  ? — Yes ; by 
the  Diocesan  inspector,  Bev.  Mr.  Darley,  and  also  by 
the  inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  llev. 
E.  P.  Boe. 

9824.  How  often  do  they  inspect  the  school 
Once  a year.  The  master  gets  the  result  fees,  generally 
about  £2,  and  the  children  who  pass  creditably  receive 
prizes  in  books. 
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9825.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
Methodist  College,  Belfast  ? — I am. 

9826.  The  foundation  stone  was,  I believe,  laid  in 
18651 — Yes;  and  the  College  was  opened  in  1868. 

9827.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  plot  on 
which  the  College  stands  ? — Fifteen  acres. 

9828.  How  is  that  ground  held?— In  perpetuity,  at 
the  rent  of  £311  a year  . 

9829.  A portion  of  it  has  been  let  off  as  building 
-round  ?— Yes ; and  on  another  portion  we  have  our- 
selves built  a terrace  of  six  houses,  which.are  now  all 
let  and  form  part  of  our  endowment. 

9830.  Did  your  endowment  ai'ise  from  subscrip- 
tions ?— Entirely. 

9831.  What  amount  of  money  was  subscribed?  — 
In  round  numbers  we  have  now  about  £20,000. 

9832.  Was  that  all  expended  in  building  the  Col- 
lege ? — The  building  and  outfit  of  the  College  cost 
about  £38,000  ; altogether  apart  from  the  £20,000  of 
endowment,  which  we  regard  as  invested  capital. 

9833.  Is  the  interest  on  the  endowment  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
College?— Yes. 

9834.  How  is  that  money  invested  ?— First  we  built 
six  houses,  of  which  we  receive  the  rents.  We  also 
receive  ground  rents  to  the  amount  of  £190  a year, 
and  we  have  £4,000  invested  on  mortgage  of  landed 
property,  and  there  are  also  some  American  Securities 
which,  in  round  numbers,  produce  about  £1,000 
a year. 

9835.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Then  you  have  - 
altogether  raised  a sum  of  nearly  £60,000  ? — Yes ; 
upwards  of  £37,000  had  been  expended  on  the  build- 
ings when  we  published  our  report,  we  have  expended 
considerably  more  since  then ; and  we  say  that  we 
cannot  complete  the  whole  thing  under,  in  roimd 
numbers,  £40,000. 

9836.  You  still  contemplate  adding  to  the  build- 
ings?— We  contemplate  various  improvements  con- 
nected with  them. 

9837.  Chairman. — What  is  the  present  number  of 
your  students  ? — We  have  a collegiate  department,  and 
a school  department.  In  the  College  we  have  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  at  present — twenty  on  the 
roll  of  students.  The  maj  ority  of  those  are  intended  for 
the  Wesleyan  ministry  ; some  of  them  pass  through 
the  Queen’s  College  course,  and  some  do  not.  There 
are  also  young  medical  men,  who  have  been  educated 
in  our  school,  and  have  entered  the  Queen’s  College, 
but  remain  with  us,  and  get  assistance  from  our 
teachers,  while  they  are  passing  through  their  colleg- 
iate course. 


9838.  What  is  your  total  number  of  pupils? — The 
total  number  in  all  departments  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  276,  including  those  in  both  the  school  and 
College  departments. 

9839.  Of  those  how  many  are  boarders?  — The 
lowest  average  per  year  has  been  fifty ; we  have  had 
higher  numbers,  but  latterly  the  depression  of  the 
times  has  had  an  effect  on  the  number  of  the  boarders. 

9840.  What  staff  of  teachers  have  you  ? — We  have 
seventeen  teachers,  besides  the  drawing-master;  in  that 
number  I do  not  include  either  myself  or  Dr.  Parker, 
who  is  the  head  master.  Several  of  our  teachers  are 
university  men.  Our  course  aims  at  preparation  for 

ie  universities,  as  well  as  for  the  professions  and 
commercial  life;  in  fact  we  desire  to  make  ours  as 
nigh  a first-class  school  as  we  can. 

9841.  What  salaries  do  the  masters  receive  ? — The 
neacl  master  has  a salary  of  £350  a year,  with  a 
urmshed house.  My  own,  I may  say,  is  somewhat 
•T  , , lave’  nominally>  £300  a year  and  a fur- 

nis  ied  house,  but  we  ministers  always  have  prospective 
a vantages  that  laymen  have  not,  and,  therefore,  we 
egarcl  the  laymen  as  entitled  to  something  more.  The 
niathematma1  master  has  £200  ; the  classical  master, 

, ’ ,,e,  -Pencil  master,  £150  ; the  commercial 

1.  ■tl50;  tlle  elocution  master,  £120;  the 

mac  English  resident  master,  £130.  We  have  five 
icsident  masters. 


9842.  Do  they  get  their  board  ? — Yes.  We  have  a 
resident  master,  who  has  a good  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  discipline  of  the  boarders,  and  he  has 
private  rooms;  all  the  others  have  a single  room 
each. 

9843.  There  is  also  a girls’  department  connected 
with  the  school  ? — I include  the  girls  in  the  276  • we 
have  generally  about  eighty  of  them. 

9844.  Who  are  the  instructors  in  the  girls’  depart- 
ment?— The  masters  and  professors  in  the  other  depart- 
ments take  that  up  in  turn,  but  we  have  also  ladies, 
including  one  who  attends  chiefly  to  the  deportment 
of  the  young  ladies. 

. 9845-.  Is  ^re  any  special  mistress,  actually  to  give 
instruction? — We  have,  in  what  we  call  our  junior 
departments,  two  mistresses  — a principal  and  an 
assistant — for  the  very  young  people,  boys  as  well  as 
girls. 

9846.  At  what  ages  do  you  take  the  girls  ? From 

seven  years  of  age  for  the  junior  department. 

9847.  The  same  ages  nearly  as  the  boys? — We  do 
not,  as  a rule,  take  boarders  under  ten. 

9848.  Were  any  pupils  from  your  school  sent  up 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations ? — Yes;  we  rot 
four  exhibitions,  eleven  passed  with  honors,  and  there 
were  twenty-one  other  passes,  in  all  thirty-six. 

9849.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  provide  for  a 
commercial  education?— Yes. 

9850.  Have  you  a separate  curriculum  for  that? — 
Yes ; we  have,  in  the  English  department,  a gentleman 
who  attends  to  book-keeping.  A very  considerable 
number  of  our  boys  are  designed  for  commercial  life. 

9851.  Do  you  take  care  to  give  them  not  merely 
a knowledge  of  book-keeping,  but  a higher  education, 
to  suit  commercial  gentlemen? — We  always  aim  at 
that,  and  the  majority  learn  both  French  and  German 

9852.  And  I suppose  Experimental  Physics? — Yes 

9853.  Chairman. — The  endowment  is  invested,  oi 
course,  in  trustees  ? — Yes ; in  the  trustees  of  the 
College. 

9854.  Who  arc  they  ?— They  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  are  about  thirty  in  number.  I am  myself 
the  treasurer,  and  everything  has  passed  through  my 
hands  from  the  beginning. 

9855.  Are  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Methodist 
body  1— Yes ; they  were  originally  appointed  by  the 
Methodist  body.  Any  appointment  to  a vacancy  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Conference. 

9856.  The  school  is  not  confined  entirely  to  Metho- 
dists ? — No ; we  have  members  of  other  denominations, 
both  as  boarders  and  day  pupils. 

9857.  In  fact,  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  a mixed 
college?— The  pupils  are  at  present  all  of  Protestant 
denominations.  We  had  one  .Roman  Catholic,  but  he 
has  finished  his  education  and  left  the  College.  We 
have,  of  course,  religious  instruction,  which,  however, 
we  did  not  require  him  to  attend.  We  have  persons 
coming  to  attend  certain  classes  only. 

9858.  I presume  that  those  who  do  not  enter  the 
collegiate  department  are  not  required  to  attend  any 
religious  instruction  ? — The  Theological  department  is 
purely  denominational,  but  the  school  is  not.  When 
I say  purely  denominational,  I do  not  mean  that  none 
but  Methodists  would  be  admitted.  Presbyterian 
students,  not  theological,  have  attended,  and  even  very 
lately,  a gentleman  going  forward  for  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  resided  here,  and  he  attended  our  theo- 
logical lectures  the  same  as  the  others. 

9859.  Have  you  any  special  endowments  „in  your 
college  department  ? — There  are  some  small  endow- 
ments connected  with  it,  for  instance,  the  Fowler 
endowment,  £1,000  given  to  establish  a scholarship  for 
young  men  training  for  the  ministry;  £600  to  endow 
the  Mercier  Scholarship,  to  aid  in  paying  the  fees  of 
such  as  study  for  University  degrees ; and  £500  by 
a lady  to  provide  scholarships  for  two  ministers’ 
daughters.  There  is  another  aspect  of  it ; one  of  the 
original  designs  was  to  provide  a thorough  education 
for  the  sons  of  our  ministers,  and  apart  from  the 
endowment  I have  mentioned,  and  in  connexion  with 
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the  enterprise  by  which  we  raised  the  college,  there 
was  £9,000  set  apart  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  our  ministers ; but  the  proceeds  of  that  are 
available  not  only  for  our  College  in  Belfast,  but  for  the 
one  in  Dublin.  So,  no  matter  where  the  minister  may 
select  to  send  his  son,  the  money  goes  with  him  either 
to  the  Dublin  school  or  the  one  in  Belfast.  Then 
all  the  young  men  sent  to  us  by  the  Conference,  to  be 
trained  for  the  ministry,  are  trained  free,  and  they 
each  receive  £12  a year  to  cover  incidental  expenses. 

9860.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  there  any 
students  in  the  College  not  intended  for  the  ministry  ! 
— Yes;  we  have  some  for  medicine,  and  some  for 


9861.  In  fact  you  get  the  same  education  for  your 
students  very  much  better  and  cheaper  by  sending 
them  to  the  Queen’s  College,  than  you  could  if  you 
had  to  impart  it  in  your  own  buildings  1 — Our  posi- 


tion is,  that  what  is  akeady  provided  by  the  State 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of,  and  what  is  not  provided 
by  the  State  we  will  provide  for  ourselves.  We  lave 
in  all  those  matters  more  faith  in  ourselves  than  in 
the  State. 

9862.  Dr.  Curtis. — You  make  one  supplement  the 

other! — Yes ; we  must  recognise  denominationalism 
as  a fact  in  the  country,  and  we  must  recoanise 
endowment  on  equal  grounds,  on  a common  platform 
We  wish  to  do  that  and  give,  every  man  perfect  liberty 

to  have  his  own  denominational  teaching,  as  he  pleases. 

9863.  Chairman.  —Do  you  restrict  your  lay  teachers 
as  to  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong  1— N0’ 
some  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and  others  are 
Presbyterians.  Our  head  mathematical  teacher  is  a 
Presbyterian.  We  select  the  best  men  we  can  set 
men  of  high  position,  who  are  also  capable  of  raisino 
the  boys  to  the  same  position. 
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9864.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Methodist  College,  Belfast! — I am. 

9865.  You  are  yourself  a graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin! — Yes. 

9866.  How  long  have  you  been  head  master! — 
Since  1871,  nearly  eight  and  a half  years.  I was  head 
master  of  the  Wesleyan  School  in  Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin,  before  coming  here.  I was  there,  I may  say 
from  the  time  I took  my  degree.  In  fact  I hardly 
ever  left  that  school  from  the  time  I went  there  as  a 
boy  till  I left  it  as  head  master. 

9867.  What  is  your  special  department! — My  work 
is  general  superintendence  of  all  except  the  Theological 
department,  and  I take  up  the  head  classes  in  classics 
and  English  literature.  I also  teach  the  Hebrew  of 
the  theological  students. 

9868.  In  fact  you  exercise  a general  supervision, 
and  also  teach  in  the  departments  which  you  specially 
studied  in  college  1 — J ust  so. 

9869.  Is  the  school  inspected  in  any  way! — No; 
except  by  visitors  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  the 
Wesleyan  body ; but  we  have  a committee  of  manage- 
ment and  also  trustees.  The  committee  of  manage- 
ment meet  once  a month,  and  the  trustees  once  a year. 


The  officials  must  present  an  annual  report  to  the 
Conference  through  the  committee. 

9870.  I suppose  the  committee  of  management  con- 
fine themselves  principally  to  the  discipline  and 
financial  aftairs  of  the  College 1— Just  so.  We  have, 
however,  had  strangers  to  examine,  Professor  Nesbitt, 
Professor  Purser,  and  others.  We  have  not  had  them 
uniformly  ; but  it  was  a pleasant  thing  to  get  thorn 
in  to  examine  the  boys. 

9871.  Is  there  any  stated  examination  ? — Yes ; there 
is  a half-yearly  examination. 

9872.  Who  examines  on  those  occasions! — Gene- 
rally ourselves.  We  award  exhibitions,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  give  them,  on  the  total  answering.  In  fact 
ours  is  a large  public  school,  nominally  a Methodist 
College ; but  its  advantages  are  open  to  all,  of  any 
denomination,  that  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
The  sons  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  ad- 
mitted at  half  price. 

9873.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  supervision 
exercised  over  the  boys  during  play  hours! — Yes ; 
there  is  always  a master  present. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  next  day  at  eleven 
o’clock.] 


,^.^1879.  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1879.— 11  o’Clock,  a.ji. 


Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Arthur  Hill 
Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  -Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Belfast. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Rev.  Charles  James  M'Alester,  examined. 

MfAlester 


9874.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Holywood  school  ? — I am  a trustee  of  Sullivan’s 
Schools,  Holywood. 

9875.  Can  you  give  the  history  of  the  endowment! 
— There  are  two  schools  coming  under  the  name  of 
Sullivan’s.  One  is  a National  school,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  erected  by  a grant  from  the  late  Dr. 
Sullivan ; and  at  his  death  that  school  was  largely 
endowed.  There  was  also  a residuary  property,  which 
became  available  for  educational  purposes  under  his 
will,  and  with  that  the  trustees  erected  what  we  call 
the  Upper  School  as  distinguished  from  the  other,  but 
it  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  National 
Board.  This  Upper  School,  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  intermediate  school.  The  National  school  is 
supported  by  the  endowment  which  Dr.  Sullivan 
bequeathed  by  his  will,  and  the  Upper  School  was 
created  by  the  residuary  estate. 

9876.  Were  both  schools  mentioned  in  the  will- 
— The  Upper  School  could  not  have  been  mentioned,  as 
it  did  not  then  exist.  The  residuary  property  was 
left  to  the  trustees  to  expend  as  they  thought  best  for 
the  promotion  of  unsectarian  education  in  Holywood. 

9877.  When  did  Dr.  Sullivan  die!— He  died  on 
July  11,  1868.  The  Sullivan  National  school  had 


been  opened  on  April  28,  1862,  more  than  six  years 
before  his  death. 

987S.  Did  he  leave  the  National  school  any  endow- 
ment by  his  will,  or  had  he  endowed  it  in  his  lifetime  ? 
— He  built  the  schools  in  his  lifetime,  or  rather  gave 
the  money  for  the  building  and  endowment  to  Mr. 
Greg,  who  was  then  resident  in  the  parish  of  Holywood. 

9879.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will 
I find  this  passage : — 

“ To  the  trustees  and  executors  of  this  my  will,  I leave 
four  thousand  pounds  (£4,000)  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  which  I have  established  in  Holywood,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  £2,000  which  I have  already  given ; and  it  « 
my  wish,  that  at  least  £2,000  of  the  aforesaid  £4,000  should 
be  invested  as  soon  as  practicable  as  a perpetual  endowment 
in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  aforesaid  schools,  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  and  repairs  of  the  houses.  The  re- 
mainder maybe  applied  to  the  building  of  additional  school- 
rooms, or  apartments,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
executors.” 

Does  that  refer  to  the  school  which  he  had  created 
during  his  life  ! — It  does. 

9880.  Chairman. — Has  any  addition  been  made 
to  the  National  school  i — -There  were  four  additional 
buildings  erected,  necessary  for  the  accommodation  o 
the  school,  which  is  a very  large  one.  I think  it  right 
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, . eXplain  the  arrangements  as  to  the  committee. 
The  whole  money  was  originally  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Gre<r  to  expend  as  he  thought  right  for  the  purpose ; 
nd  Mr.  Greg  and  several  others  agreed  to  have  a 
committee  consisting  of  each  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  the  parish,  and  a layman  representing,  each  of 

the  congregations. 

98S1.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  Dr.,  Sullivan’s  will 
this  further  passage  occurs 


« The  residue  of  mv  property  is  to  go  to  the  executors 
fnr  nromotmg  in  their  judgment  National  or  unsectarian 
education  in  Holywood.  My  views  on  the  subject  of 
National  or  unsectarian  education  are  given  in  the  letter 
which  I addressed  to  Thomas  Greg,  esq.,  J.r.,  Ballymenocli, 
dated  24th  September,  1859.” 


Was  the  letter  referred  to,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  building  of  the  National  schools! — No;  it  was 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  school.  It  is  as  follows 

“Education  Office,  Dublin, 
24th  September,  ] 859. 


“ Dear  Mb.  Gbeg, — I had  intended,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  bequeath  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  endowing  a National  school  in  Holywood,  my  native 
place  • but  as  I heard  from  you  recently,  that  there  exists 
at  present  a great  necessity  for  a good  school-house  there, 
and  ns  I find  that  I can,  without  much  inconvenience,  spare  the 
monev  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  giveit  now,  provided  that 
you  will  kindly  undertake  to  carry  out  my  intentions  in 
this  respect.  This  request  I make  with  the  less  reluctance, 
because  I know  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  Greg  take  great 
interest  in  popular  education,  and  that  you  have  done  much 
to  promote  it  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Should 
you,  therefore,  kindly  undertake  the  task  which  I venture 
to  impose  upon  you,  I will,  upon  hearing  from  you,  lodge 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  your  credit,  the  sum  of  £1,000, 
which  you  will  oblige  me  by  expending  upon  the  school 
buildings,  in  strict  accordance  with  your  own  judgment  and 
taste ; and  in  three  months  from  this  date,  I will  lodge  in 
the  same  bank  to  your  credit,  a similar  sum,  which  is  to  be 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  in  any  way  which  you 
may  consider  the  most  desirable.  The  only  wishes  or  sug- 
gestions which  I have  to  make  on  the  subject  are : — 

“ I.  The  School  is  to  be  called  the  Holywood  National 


bcnooi.  , , _ i 

•>  2.  It  is,  when  completed,  to  be  put  under  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  inspection  of  their  officers,  grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  and  books  and  school  requisites  for  the 
pupils  at  reduced  rates. 

“ 3.  And  should  the  National  System  of  Education  be 
broken  up  or  discontinued — which  for  the  sake  of  Ireland 
I hope  may  never  be  the  case — the  principles  of  that 
system  arc,  nevertheless,  to  be  always  acted  upon  in  this 
school.  These  principles  are  easily  understood,  In  fact, 
they  were  explained  in  two  words  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
so  early  as  the  year  1833,  namely,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  is  this — 1 that, 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  there  is  to  be  no  restric- 
tion, no  compulsion.’  . 

“ Thata  system  of  education  founded  upon  such  a principle 
as  this,  should  have  met  with  so  much  opposition  lias  always 
been  to  me'a  matter  of  wonder  and  regret,  particularly  as 
I knew,  by  the  experience  of  everyday  for  the  last  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  that  it  was  producing  the  most  beneficial 
and  the  most  important  results  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 
In  fact  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  general  and  gratifying 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  of  late 
years  is,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  the  operation  and 
effects  of  the  National  System  of  Education  ; and  should  the 
British  House  of  Commons  ever  permit  it  to  be  broken  up, 
and-a  separate  and  sectarian  system  of  education  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  I venture  to  predict  that  the  conse- 
quences to  this  country  would  be  most  disastrous.  In  fact, 
to  do  so  ‘ would  be,’  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  prelate,  1 to 
.divide  Ireland  into  two  hostile  camps,  with  clerical  sentinels 
Pacing  up  and  down  to  prevent  the  people  from  holding  any 
iriendly  communications.’  - 

‘‘1  have  to  add  that  it  was  my  wish  (as  a mark  of  respect 
.to  your  excellent  father,  to  whom  I was  under  great 
obligations  in  early  life),  that  the  school-house  should  be 
built  on  the  Ballymenocli  estate  ; but  as  no  part  of  it  lies 
sufficiently  near  Holywood,  T.  leave  the  selection  of.  the  site, 
ns  well  as  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  intended 
school,  to  your  kind  management. 

l'  I have  also  to  add,  that  the  building  is  to  contain 


comfortable  and  commodious  apartments  for  the  teachers, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  form  a necessary'  part  of  every 
school-house. 

“Iam,  dear  Mr.  Greg, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“Robert  Sullivax. 


Sept.  80, 1S79. 
Rev.  Charles  J. 
M ‘Ales  ter. 


“ P.S. — You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that,  no  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  my  health  since  I saw  you  in  Harrogate. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  completely  broken  up,  that  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  resign  my  office  under  the  Board,  in  a few 
months  at  farthest. 


“ Thomas  Greg,  Esq.,  j.p., 

Ballymenocli,  Holywood.” 

9882.  Chairman. — Beyond  the  enlargement  of  the 
building  has  there  been  anything  done  for  the  National, 
school  since  Dr.  Sullivan’s  death!— No;  but  we  are 
enjoying  the  annual  interest  of  £4,000,  which  is  ex- 
pended partly  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
and  partly  to  meet  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
building,  and  to  keep  it  in  order.  I have  all  the 
accounts  of  that  school  from  the  beginning. 

9883.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Dr.  Sullivan  gave  for 
the  National  school  £6,000  altogether ; £2,000  origin- 
ally, and  £4,000  by  his  will! — Yes. 

9884.  Chairman. — What  did  the  residue,  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  under  the  will, 
amount  to ! — The  account,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
solicitors,  shows  that  there  was  £8,501  7s.  Id.,  New 
Three  per  Cent.  Stock ; and  £452  10s.  3d.,  cash. 

9885.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  account  is  dated 
November  25th,  187 4 1 — I should  think,  from  looking 
at  the  date,  that  a portion  of  that  sum  consisted  of  divi- 
dends. 

9886.  Who  are  the  present  trustees! — Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Q.C. ; Mr.  John  R in  to  id,  of  Marlborougli-street 
training  school ; and  myself. 

9887.  Is  the  intermediate  school  a mixed  school! — 
It  is,  if  by  a mixed  school  you  mean  one  attended  by 
children  of  different  religions. 

9888..  It  is  conducted  on  the  National  Board  prin- 
ciple?—It  is  conducted  strictly  on  non-sectarian 
principles. 

98S9.  Is  there  a conscience  clause  observed! — There 
is  better  than  a conscience  clause— there  is  no  religious 
instruction  whatever  given  in  the  building.  Of  course 
the  different  children  have  religious  instruction  con- 
veyed to  them  by  their  parents  and  others ; but  in  the 
school  there  is  no  religious  instruction  whatever.  It 
is  different  in  that  respect  from  the  adjoining  National 
schools. 

9890.  Are  the  trustees  the  managers! — To  a large 
extent  they  a.re.  The  scheme  provides : 


“ That  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  management 
of  the  said  upper  school  and  local  government  thereof 
(save  as  in  this  scheme  otherwise  provided),  shall  belong  to 
a committee.  The  committee  of  the  said  upper  school  shall, 
in  the  first  instance,  consist  of.  the  trustees  of’the  testator's 
will,  and  of  the  persons  wlio  at  the  date  of  this  scheme, 
constitute  the  committee  of  the  said  Sullivan  schools.  The 
trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  testator’s  will  shall  always 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  committee  of  the  upper  school. 
In  ease  any  member  of  the  committee  hereby  constituted, 
or  hereafter  to  be  appointed  (other  than  the  said  trustees  of 
testator’s  will  for  the  time  being),  shall  die,  or  . resign,  or 
refuse  or  decline,  or  become  incapable  to  act,  or  cease  to 
reside  in  the  parish  of  Holywood,  the  trustees  of  the 
testator’s  will  for  the  time  being,  slia]l  appoint  such  person 
in  liis  room  and  stead,  being  resident  in  the  parish  of  Holy- 
wood,  as  they  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  think  fit  to  be 
a member  of  the  committee  of  the  said  upper  school.  The 
committee  of  the  upper  school  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed 
in  number,  exclusively  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  testator’s  will 
for  the  time  being,  the  number  of  the  persons,  who,  at  the 
date  of  this  scheme,  constitute  the  committee  of  the 
Sullivan,  schools ; and  no  person,  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a member  of  the  committee,  until 
he  shall  signify  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
testator’s  “will  for  the  time  being,  his  approval  of  non-, 
sectarian  education,  as  intended  by  tlie  testator.” 

' 9S91.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery !— The  proceedings  before  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  originated  with  the  trustees. 

2 U 2 
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Sept,  ao,  if  79.  There  was  considerable  opposition  in  Holywood,  on 
Rev.  Char’es  J.  t].le  Part  of>  1 should  say,  the  leading  members  of 
M‘ Ales  ter.  different  denominations,  who  thought  that  the  scheme 

which  we  were  adopting  was  not  a judicious  one. 
The  trustees  kept  distinctly  before  their  mind  what 
probably  would  have  been  Dr.  Sullivan’s  wish.  They 
all  knew  him  intimately,  and  they  felt  that  Dr. 
Sullivan’s  desire  mainly  would  be — and  I state  this 
from  conversations  I had  with  him  from  time  to  time 

to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the  humbler 
classes,  who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a better  education ; and  therefore  our  scheme  afforded 
great  facilities  to  pupils  in  the  National  schools.  The 
arrangement  was,  that  while  children  not  connected 
with  the  National  school,  and  in  a certain  position  in 
society,  should  be  admitted  at  a certain  rate,  children 
from  any  National  school  in  the  parish  of  Holywood, 
should  be  admitted  at  one-third  of  that  rate.  There 
are  two  gentlemeu  now  present  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  They  thought  that  the  residuary 
property  might  be  very  wisely  expended  in  creating 
a kind  of  high  school,  to  which  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  classes  might  go.  I do  not,  however,  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  O’Laverty  raised  any  opposition  at  that 

9892.  Was  Dr.  Sullivan’s  letter  to  Mr.  Greg  sub- 
mitted to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  1— The  letter  as  a 
matter  of  course  must  have  been  submitted  in  connexion 
with  the  will,  because  it  is  necessary  to  explain  its  terms. 

9S93.  What  was  the  objection  to  the  scheme 
founded  on  ? — It  was  proposed  that  the  school  should 
be  in  juxtaposition  to  the  National  school.  It  has  not 
been  built  on  the  same  ground,  but  the  roofs  are  in 
contact ; so  that  a stranger  might  suppose  it  was  all 
one  school ; and  the  opponents  to  the  scheme  seemed 
to  tlunkthat  the  building  being  thus  connected  with  the 
National  school,  there  would  be  a prejudice  against 
sending  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  school. 
That  was  the  main,  but  perhaps  not  the  only,  ground 
of  objection. 

9894.  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Greg,  speaks 
in  one  place  of  the  education  he  wished  to  sustain  as 
“popular  education”? — I think  he  means  education 
for  the  people. 

9895.  So  far  the  erection  of  a higher  school  with 
complete  facilities  for  the  people  carries  out  his  in- 
tentions ? — I think  so. 

9896.  What  fees  are  charged  to  the  richer  class 
who  attend  that  school? — They  are  per  quarter, 
Latin,  10s.  6d.  ; Greek,  10s.  6d. ; Latin  and  Greek, 
15s. ; English  literature  and  composition,  10s.  6 cl. ; 
mathematics,  10s.  6 d. ; French,  10s.  6 d.  ; German, 
10s.  (id. ; French  and  German,  15s. ; and  to  those 
who  have  been  pupils  at  any  National  school  in  the 
parish  of  Holywood  one-third  of  those  fees.  The 
scheme  provides: — 

“ Provided  also  that  every  pupil  of  such  National  school, 
previous  to  his  or  her  application  for  admission  into  said 
upper  school;  shall  be  required  to  produce  a certificate  of 
having  passed  the  examination  on  the  subjects  for  the  time 
being  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  for  the  fourth  or  any  higher  classes  of 
National  school  pupils,  as  prescribed  at  the  date  of  this 
scheme ; or  in  the  case  of  change  of  such  examination  on 
the  subjects  thereof,  such  other  examination  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  testator’s 

will, shallbe  considered  equivalent  to  thepresentexamination.” 

9897.  It  would  appear  that  the  fees  chargeable  to 
a boy  of  the  better  class  learning  all  the  branches, 
would  be  £10  4s.  per  annum? — Yes. 

9898.  Then  the  fees  for  the  children  from  the 
National  schools,  would  amount  to  £3  8s.  per  annum. 
Do  you  find  that  the  classes  of  the  people  who  were 
intended  to  be  benefited  are  well  able  to  pay  so  much  ? 

No ; the  school  has  not  been  long  in  operation,  and 
up  to  the  present  we  have  been  disappointed  ; but  I 
am  so  satisfied  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme, 
that  I hope  it  will,  in  the  end,  answer  all  our  ex- 
pectations. With  regard  to  National  school  pupils 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  come.  The  reason 
of  that,  it  is  not  my  place  to  conjecture  ; and  even  of 
the  better  classes  very  few  have  come. 


9899.  Are  there  any  children  of  an  humble  class 
attending  the  Upper  School,  who  did  not  attend  thn 
National  Schools  ? — I do  not  think  there  are. 

9900.  Did  the  gentlemen  you  spoke  of,  as  havino 
taken  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  belong  to  various  Protestant  denom- 
mations  ?— They  were  gentlemen  of  two  denominations 

9901.  What  denominations  did  they  belong  to?-J 
The  Protestant  Episcopalian,  and  Calvinistic  Presby- 
terian, or  perhaps  I should  say  simply  Presbyterian' 
I said  Calvinistic,  because  I thought  it  was  confined 
to  them ; but  on  reflection  I remember  that  some  of 
the  Presbyterians,  of  the  body  to  which  I myself 
belong,  were  opposed  to  it,  too. 

9902.  Were  they  heard  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  ? — They  were. 


9903.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  scheme  by 
Father  O’Laverty,  or  by  any  of  the  Roman  Catholics? 
— I am  not  aware  that  at  that  time  he  offered  any 
opposition.  I speak  only  from  my  recollection,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  felt  the  objection  the  others  did.  Hjs 
opposition  is  from  another  point. of  view  entirely. 

9904.  Was  it  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  this  scheme  was  being  discussed  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls?— Very  well  known. 

9905.  The  opposition  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  gentlemen  rested,  as  I understand,  on 
the  ground  that  they  wished  this  to  be  an  intermediate 
school,  more  exclusively  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  ? — Perhaps  I should  be  wrong  in  saying  “ ex- 
clusively; ” but  they  thought  we  should  chiefly  con- 
template their  advantage. 

9906.  Have  you  had  vacancies  among  the  trustees 
since  the  building,  and  foundation  of  the  school  ?— No  • 
I am  happy  to  say  we  have  not. 

9907.  Who  appointed  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  School  ? — They  were  appointed  in  the 
first  instance  by  Mi-.  Greg,  at  the  time  the  school 
was  opened  ; and  when  vacancies  arose,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Committee  themselves  exercised  the  power 
of  co-option ; but  there  was  no  provision  for  that. 
The  arrangement  was  so  loose  we  had  no  rule  to  guide 
us ; but  acting  on  the  principle  Mr.  Greg  adopted  at 
first,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denham,  who  was  a Presby- 
terian minister,  died,  we  elected  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Osborne  in  his  place. 

9908.  In  theninth  clause  of  the  scheme  the  following 
provision  occurs  : — 


“No  person,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shallbe  entitled  to  act 
as  a member  of  the  Committee,  until  he  shall  signify  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  testator’s  will  for 
the  time  being,  his  approval  of  non-sectarian  education,  as 
intended  by  the  testator.” 


That,  I presume,  was  inserted  to  insure  the  testator’s 
wishes  being  properly  carried  out? — Exactly ; but  we 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  act  on  that  clause,  as 
there  has  been  no  vacancy  since  the  scheme  was  settled. 

9909.  At  whose  suggestion  were  these  words  chosen? 
— At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees;  I was  one  of  those 
who  inserted  the  clause. 

9910.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  insertion 
of  that  provision? — None  whatever.  I could  not 
conceive  any  opposition. 

9911.  Chairman. — Theschemecontainstliisclause:— 


“ That  the  rates  of  tuition  in  the  said  several  branches 
respectively,  or  in  any  two  or  more  of  them  conjointly,  shall, 
- from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being  of  the  testator’s  will ; and  all  pupils  of  any  National 
Schools  in  the  parish  of  Holywood  who  shall  have  been  such 
for  the  continuous  period  of  one  year  previously  to  their 
entrance  into  the  said  Upper  School, shallbe  admitted  into  the 

said  Upper  School  and  be  entitled  to  receive  instructions  in  all 

or  any  of  the  branches  taught  therein,  on  the  payment  of  such 
rate  or  rates  of  tuition  as  shall  then  be  fixed.’ 

That  is,  shall  pay  smaller  rates.  Is  your  scale  of  fees 
fixed  in  accordance  with  that  provision  ? — Yes ; but  I do 
not  think  we  have  a single  pupil  from  any  other  than 
the  Sullivan  National  School.  The  privilege  however 
is  given  to  the  pupils  of  all  National  Schools  in  the 
parish. 
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9912.  The  scheme  does  not  exclude  religious  instruc- 
tion altogether  ; it  provides  : — 

“That  no  child  or  pupil  attendingthe  said  Upper  School  shall 
be  required  to  attend  any  religious  instructions  to  be  given 
in  the  said  Upper  School,  unless  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian 
shall  specially  direct,  it  being  a fundamental  principle  of  the 
trust  that  the  said  Upper  School  shall  be  open  to  the  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  without  any  interference 
whatever  with  the  particular  creed  of  any?  ” 

—I  speak  of  the  school  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  at 
present ; but  at  some  future  time  religious  instruction 
may  he  given  in  it.  In  the  National  School  there  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  clergy  of  the  different 
denominations  attend  one  day  in  each  week,  Thursday. 
There  is  a room  for  each,  in  which  they  give  instruction 
to  then-  pupils. 

9913.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  not  think 
that  the  absence  of  facility  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion is  to  some  extent  a departure  from  the  National 
system?— No. 

9914.  Surely  if  it  is  provided  in  the  National  Schools, 
and  not  provided  in  the  Upper  School,  that  is  pro  tanto 
a departure? — I think  there  are  some  National  Schools 
in  which  religious  instruction  is  not  given.  Many  of  the 
best  advocates  of  the  National  system  think  that 
religious  instruction  is  more  properly  given  in  other 
places  than  the  school. 

9915.  Are  there  any  National  Schools  in  which, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Board,  religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  provided  ? — I think  there  are. 

9916.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I think  so. 
There  is  an  arrangement,  I know,  in  most  schools  for 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  a certain  time;  but  I 
think  there  are  National  Schools  in  which  there  is  no 
religious  instruction  given.  Perhaps  however  1 am 
incorrect  in  that  statement. 

9917.  Was  any  opposition  made  to  the  scheme  for 
the  Upper  School,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  education  of  an  intermediate  instead  of  a 
primary  character  ? — I think  that  in  conversation  one 
of  my  neighbours  made  that  objection  ; but  I do  not 
recollect  any  objection  of  that  kind  coming  before  the 
Court.  It  may  be  that  there  was  some  such,  but  cer- 
tainly the  great  objection  was  what  I have  mentioned. 

9918.  Chairman. — You  admit  that,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  the  school  has  not  been  hitherto  a success  ? — 
It  has  not.  So  far  it  has  been  a disappointment. 

9919.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  what 
change  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  make  the  Upper 
School  a greater  success? — No;  I have  not.  I simply 
entertain  the  hope  that  it  will  still  succeed. 

9920.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  any  lati- 
tude- under  the  scheme  for  altering  it  slightly  with 
reference  to  its  present  condition? — I think  not;  we 
should  go  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  again. 

9921.  Was  it  originally  proposed  to  make  the  parish 
priest  of  the  place  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  School  ? — There  was,  in  one  sense,  no  parish 
priest  at  that  time  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Killen,  of  Bally- 
macarret  officiated  in  Holy  wood,  and  my  own  desire 
was  that  lie  should  be  on  the  committee  ; but  it  was 
objected  that  he  was  not  a resident  in  the  parish. 

9922.  Then  he  was  left  out  on  the  ground  of  being 
non-resident  ? — He  was  left  out,  ostensibly  on  that 
ground. 

9923.  When  you  say  “ostensibly,”  what  do  you 
mean  to  convey? — I think  there  was  a further  objec- 
tion, on  the  part  of  some,  to  his  being  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

9924.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  further  objec- 
tion?— At  that  time  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clei'gy.  and  those  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  clerg3', 
were  less  hearty  supporters  of  the  National  Board 
than  they  had  been  at  one  time  ; and,  I think,  per- 
haps, that  some  were  quite  willing  that  there  should 
ue  no  priest  on  the  committee,  having  an  apprehension 
that,  it  there  were,  matters  would  not  work  smoothly. 
I myself  had  no  apprehension  whatever  of  the  kind. 

9925.  When  clicl  Father  Killen  cease  to  be  admin- 
istrator?— I cannot  recollect. 

9926.  Who  succeeded  him?— I do  not  know-.  I 
unk  lie  had  a curate  in  Holy  wood  at  a later  period — 


but  not  when  the  committee  was  first  .arranged — the 
Rev.  P.  M 'Alister. 

9927.  Was  there,  at  that  time,  any  Catholic  clergy- 
man resident  in  Holy  wood  ? — I think  not. 

9928.  When  vacancies  occurred,  after  there  was  a 
resident  Roman  Catholic  curate,  or  a resident  Roman 
Catholic  parish  priest  in  Holywood,  was  any  attempt 
made  to  put  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  on  the  com- 
mittee ? — There  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  wait 
for  a vacancy  to  arise,  because  the  number  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  restricted ; but  I find  in  the  minutes 
of  the  committee,  in  the  year  1867,  this  entry  : — 

“ In  reference  to  the  representation  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations on  the  committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : — ‘ That  it  seems  to  this  committee  to  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  Sullivan  School,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  that  the  members  of  the 
religious  denominations  in  the  parish  should  be  represented 
on  the  committee  of  management ; and  we,  therefore,  agree 
to  request  Mr.  Greg  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  Churches,  say  the  resident 
Methodist  minister  andalay  member  of  his  church, and,  as  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  avowedly  opposed  to 
mixed  education,  two  lay  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.’  ” 

9929.  Who  was  the  parish  priest  referred  to  in  that 
minute  ? — I think  it  was  Mr.  O’Laverty. 

9930.  Is  not  Father  O’Laverty  the  manager  or 
patron  of  National  Schools? — I do  not  think  he  had  a 
school  at  that  time.  My  reason  is,  that  at  one  time, 
and  it  must  have  been  subsequently  to  1867,  a large 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Sullivan  School,  and  transferred  to  a new 
school  opened  under  Mr.  O’Laverty’s  management. 

9931.  Can  you  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
then  alleged  that  Father  O’Laverty  was  opposed  to 
the  National  system? — I cannot  do  so  from  memory, 
but  I think  the  files  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day 
would  supply  them.  At  that  time  the  arrangement 
of  the  School  Committee  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Greg,  and  I think  I am  not  violating  any  confidence 
in  saying  that,  when  I communicated  this  resolution  of 
the  committee  to  him,  I received  the  following  reply  : — 

“As  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
members  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the 
parish  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Sullivan  Schools,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  Committee,  provided  that 
Dr.  Sullivan  having  been  consulted  (as  he  ought  to  be),  his: 
opinion  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  present- 
Committee.  With  this  reservation,  therefore,  I have  much 
pleasure  in  consenting  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
may  most  conduce  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools, 

. reserving  to  myself  the  power,  in  case  the  admission  of  so 
many  different  denominations  into  the  Committee  should 
prove  hereafter  (which  I trust  sincerely  may  not  be  the  case) 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  of  withdrawing  my 
sanction  from  it ; but  I wish  to  repeat  again,  that,  first  and 
above  all  things,  Dr.  Sullivan  should  be  consulted  and  his 
wishes,  whatever  they  may  be,  complied  with.” 

I have  a letter  from  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  which  he  entirely 
coincides  with  the  views  here  put  forward. 

9932.  Did  you  appoint  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  ? 
— We  did ; but  they  would  not  act.  I have  then- 
letters  declining  to  do  so. 

9933.  Has  there  been  any  appointment  -since  tlie 
Rev.  Mi-.  O’Laverty  became  manager  of  the  National 
school  in  the  district?  — I am  sure  there  has  been. 
Sometimes  a gentleman  has  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  another 
person  belonging  to  the  same  church.  The  principle 
on  which  we  proceeded  was  to  take  the  principal 
churches,  and  select  the  minister  and  a layman  from 
each. 

9934.  But  you  did  not  add  the  Rev.  Mr  O’Laverty, 
or  any  other  Catholic  priest? — We  never  thought  of 
him ; but  I should  say,  speaking  for  myself  as  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  as  a member  of  the  Committee,  that 
I would  be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  O’Laverty  on  the 
Committee.  I do  not  think  there  is  a single  member 
of  the  Committee  who  has  not  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  him ; but  their  opinion  is,  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  "of  education  on  which  these  schools  are  based. 


Sept.  30,  iS79. 

Rev.  Charles  J 
SI ‘Ales ter. 
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Scpi.  30, 1879.  9 9 35.  But  lie  is  manager  of  a National  school? — 

Rev  Charles  J National  schools  are  not  all  National.  However,  I 
M'Alester.  ’ need  not  enter  into  the  question. 

9936.  That  is  very  fair.  You  may  do  so  ? — When 
the  National  system  was  first  established  it  was  easy 
to  understand  what  was  meant  by  a National  school ; 
but  gradually  a large  majority  of  those  schools  have 
become  essentially  denominational.  And  I can  under- 
stand Mr.  O’Laverty  being  manager  of  a National 
school,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Sullivan 
understood  the  term. 

9937.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  tilings  has 
practically  arisen,  which  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sullivan 
in  his  letter  where  he  says : — 

“ And  should  the  British  House  of  Commons  ever  permit 
it  to  be  broken  up,  and  a separate  and  sectarian  system  of 
education  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead  ” ? 

— No ; but  I think  it  is  tending  that  way,  though  it  has 
not  yet  practically  come  about. 

9938.  Then  although  Mr.  O’Laverty  is  at  present 
the  manager  of  a National  school,  and  fulfils,  as  he 
must,  the  rules  at  present  in  force  under  the  National 
Board,  you  do  not  think  he  is  exactly,  though  saying 
nothing  against  him  personally,  a suitable  person  to 
be  on  the  Committee  ? — I think  the  condition  intro- 
duced into  the  scheme  is  a wise  one,  that  any  person 
appointed  should  certify  in  writing  his  approval  of  the 
non-sectarian  principle  of  education. 

9939.  Perhaps  you  think  Mr.  O’Laverty  would  not 
accept  the  position  under  those  terms  ? — If  he  would, 
I am  sure  I speak  the  feelings  of  all  the  Committee 
when  I say  that,  we  would  glad!)  have  him  as  a co- 
worker. I do  not  think  he  would  accept  the  office,  if 
he  did  not  conscientiously  adopt  the  principle. 

9940.  Chairman. — What  number  ot  masters  are 
there  in  the  Upper  School  ? — Only  two.  One,  the  prin- 
cipal, takes  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  English 
departments,  and  the  other  takes  the  French  and 
German. 

9941 . Is  he  a native,  or  a foreigner? — He  is  a native, 
but  lived  in  Belgium  for  a long  time. 

9942.  Is  physical  science  taught  in  the  school? — 
We  have,  at  considerable  expense,  had  a laboratory 
fitted  up ; and  I must  correct  my  statement,  as  to  the 
number  of  masters,  by  adding  that  Mr.  Speers,  the 
principal  of  the  male  department  of  the  National 
School,  teaches  the  physical  sciences  in  the  Upper 
School.  He  formerly  taught  those  branches,  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  in  the  National  School 
building  ; but  the  Upper  School  building  being  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  he  conducts  those  classes  there 

9943.  Dr.  Curtis. — Have  the  boys  of  this  school 


competed  in  the  Science  and  Art  examinations?—. 
They  have,  and  with  wonderful  success.  There  have 
been  most  gratifying  results. 

9944.  Did  any  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  Education 
examinations  ?— Several  went  forward,  and  one  of 
them  obtained  an  exhibition,  on  very  distinguished  an- 
swering. He  had  been  educated  by  Mr.  Speers 
until  a year  or  two  ago  when  he  came  to  the  Upper 
School,  and  from  that  time  his  education  has  been  con- 
ducted there. 

9945.  How  many  candidates  went  up  for  the  In- 
termediate examination  from  the  Upper  School?— 
Nine. 

9946.  How  many  passed  ? — Five. 

9947.  Chairman. — You  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
schools? — T do. 

9948.  In  fact  you  act  as  Treasurer? — I am  to  a 
certain  extent  Treasurer,  and  I also  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 

9949.  The  instalments  paid  to  the  contractor  for 
the  building  of  the  Upper  School  passed  through  your 
hands  ? — They  did.  The  other  trustees  live  in  Dublin, 
and  all  moneys  that  are  paid  come  through  my 
hands. 

9950.  Do  you  sign  the  cheques? — I do.  The 
money  is  lodged  to  my  credit  in  the  Ulster  Bank, 
where  I keep  a separate  account  of  money  belonging 
to  this  trust. 

9951.  Are  you  authorized  to  sign  cheques,  or  have 
you  to  bring  them  before  the  Committee  ? — I have 
not  to  bring  anything  before  the  Committee.  If  I 
were  making  any  unusual  payment  I might  think  it 
right  to  consult  the  Committee,  but  the  point  has 
never  arisen. 

9952.  How  often  do  the  Committee  meet? — There 
is  a recent  arrangement  by  which  the  Committee  shall 
meet  once  a quarter — on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
quarter  days  of  the  National  Schools. 

9953.  What  is  the  quorum, ? — Three.  At  the  last 
meeting  only  two  members  attended,  so  that  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted. 

9954.  You  do  not  transact  business  without  a 
quorum  ? — Never ; we  cannot  do  so. 

9955.  Where  do  the  Committee  meet? — They  used 
to  meet  in  one  of  the  school-rooms  of  the  National 
School  building ; but  there  is  a small  room  in  the  new 
building,  which  we  consider  as  our  Committee-room, 
and  we  now  meet  there. 

9956.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  the  members 
who  reside  in  Dublin  to  come  to  Belfast  for  the 
meetings? — The  trustees  have  never  been  at  our 
Committee  meetings,  although  as  a matter  of  course 
they  are  members  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  John 
Anderson. 


Mr.  John  Anderson,  examined. 


9957.  Chairman How  are  you  connected  with 

the  management  of  the  Sullivan  Schools? — I am 
a member  of  the  Committee.  I have  been  Chairman 
of  the  Town  Commissioners  for  twelve  years,  and  am 
a county  magistrate. 

9958.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  are'  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  scheme  that  has  been  adopted? — 1 
am. 

9959.  'Did  you  take  any  steps  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  scheme  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  ? — At  the  time  that  it  became  known  that 
this  residuary  fund  was  applicable  to  Holywood  for 
unsectarian  education,  it  was  also  known  that  the 
testator  had  already  given  a large  sum  towards  the 
building  and  endowment  of  the  Sullivan  National 
School,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants — I may  say  I 
do  not  know  any  exception  unless  those  opposed  to 
the  system — considered  that  this  residuary  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  endowing  of  an 
Intermediate  School,  between  the  National  School  and 
the  Queen’s  College.  There  was  a clause  in  the  will 
which  gave  the  trustees  full  power,  as  they  thought,  to 
erect  such  an  Intermediate  School,  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  institution  in  which  Dr.  Sullivan  himself  received 
his  education,  namely,  the  Belfast  Academical  Institu- 


tion, which  he  referred  to  as  being,  he  considered,  the 
first  National  School  in  Ireland.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  trustees  intended  simply  to  enlarge 
the  National  school-house,  and  make  that  an  upper 
school,  there  was  a spirit  of  indignation  evinced,  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  resolutions  passed,  and  a memorial 
to  the  trustees  was  got  up,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  by  all  the  clergymen 
and  Town  Commissioners  who  were  in  favour  of  mixed 
education,  also  by  all  the  magistrates,  and  by  250  or 
300  of  the  members  of  the  respectable  classes  in  Holy- 
wood,  asking  them,  instead  of  enlarging  the  existing 
school,  to  have  a separate  building  erected,  and  to  have 
it  endowed,  so  that  the  middle  and  better  classes  could 
send  their  children  to  it,  and  thus  supply  a great  want 
felt  in  the  district,  as  they  considered  that  the  wants 
of  the  lower  class  were  already  completely  supplied. 
The  memorialists  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  going 
before  the  Master  of  Bolls  at  all,  and  thought  it  would 
be  only  wasting  the  funds,  as  in  their  opinion  the 
trustees  had  scope  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bum 
and  endow  a school  such  as  I have  mentioned.  Despite 
this  memorial,  those  gentlemen  went  before  the  Mastei 
of  the  Bolls,  and  we— the  people  of  the  town  ami 
neighbourhood — considered  it  our  duty  to  persevere 
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in  opposing  the  scheme.  However,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  was  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  within  the  scope 
of  the  will,  proposed  by  the  trustees,  ought  to  be  sanc- 
tioned, and  tlieii-  scheme  was  sanctioned  accordingly. 
•Wliat  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  school  does  not  supply 
the  existing  want,  and  our  suggestion  is,  that  the  trus- 
tees should  have  the  scheme  altered.  If  they  do  not  do 
that  it  is  probable  the  want  will  be  supplied  in  some 
other  way.  We  say  now  that  the  funds,  which  were  left 
by  Dr.  Sullivan  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  children 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Holywood,  are  being  applied 
against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  trustees, 
two  of  whom  reside  in  Dublin,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing a resolution  which  was  passed  at  a public  meeting 
. and  forwarded  to  them,  as  follows : — 

“Moved  by  Mr.  Patterson  seconded  by  Mr.  Anketill  and 
resolved  unanimously — That  this  meeting  recognise  the 
excellent  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Sullivan  school 
made  by  the  trustees  under  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will,  (that  is,  the 
additions  to  the  lower  school) ; but  they  strongly  deprecate 
the  application  of  the  residuary  fund  to  any  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  existing  Sullivan's  school  and  they  believe  the 

testator’s  benevolent  intentions  will  only  be  carried  out  by 

erectin'*  as  soon  as  practicable  a separate  intermediate 
school  on  the  non-sectarian  principle  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  education  of  the  youths  of  Holywood.” 

An  alteration  that  we  suggest  is  : — That  the  trustees 
should,  even  now,  take  a school-room  or  a house  else- 
where, or  erect  a new  building  in  some  other  locality ; 
because  the  children  of  the'better  classes  seem  to  object 
to  a school  that  is  considered  to  be  a National  school. 

9960.  Is  not  the  Upper  School  quite  a separate  in- 
stitution from  the  National  school! — There  is  a separate 
door ; but  it  is  in  the  same  block  of  building. 

9961.  Do  you  then  object  to  the  site? — Certainly. 
The  people  alluded  to  will  not  send  their  children  there. 

9962.  Do  you  also  object  to  the  provision  for 
charging  reduced  fees  to  children  from  the  National 
schools?— We  do  not  object  to  that.  We  also  think 
that  the  scheme  should  be  altered  in  some  respects,  so 
as  to  provide  a larger  number  of  teachers.  I have  no 
doubt  but  there  would  be  a larger  attendance  if  the 
children  had  a different  place  to  go  to. 

9963.  You  think  that  if  the  school  was  removed  to 
another  site  there  would  be  a large  addition  to  the 
endowment  in  the  shape  of  fees  from  the  middle  classes 
in  Holywood?— Certainly  there  would;  the  scheme 
being  also  altered  to  what  we  want.  In  the  meantime 
a separate  house  might  be  taken,  by  way  of  tidal,  to 
supply  the  want  which  decidedly  exists. 

9964.  Is  the  school-house  in  a very  poor  part  of  the 
town  ?— It  is  just  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

9965.  Would  the  middle  classes  prefer  that  it  should 
be  outside  the  town?— Yes;  and  the  trustees  could 
have  had  a free  site  for  the  building  if  'they  had  de- 


cided upon  having  a separate  school,  and  I am  certain  Sept.  30,  is 
contributions  would  have  been  forthcoming  if  needed.  jIr  JoIm 

9966.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  the  premises  in  Anderson, 
which  those  intermediate  studies  are  carried  on  neat 

and  properly  kept? — Yes,  I think  so. 

9967.  And  properly, furnished? — Yes. 

9968.  There  has  never  been  any  charge  of  neglect, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Never  that  I have  heard. 

9969.  Is  your  objection  altogether  to  the  site,  or 
would  you  object  to  an  intermediate  school  into  which 
poor  children  were  allowed  at  reduced  fees? — We 
contemplated  in  our  memorial  that  children  who  had 
obtained  certain  marks  in  the  National  school,  and 
wished  a higher  class  of  education,  should  be  admitted 
at  a lower  scale  of  fees,  or  that  some  other  advantages 
should  be  given  to  them. 

9970.  Then  the  sole  objection  is  on  account  of  the 
site  ? — That  is  the  great  objection,  but  not  the  only 
one.  We  think  the  trustees  have  hampered  themselves 
with  a scheme  which  they  would  have  been  better 
without,  and  that  they  should  have  left  things  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  which  has  now  no 
power,  comparatively  speaking. 

9971.  You  also  complain  that  there  is  notasuflicient 
number  of  teachers  in  the  Upper  School  ? — Looking  at 
the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  I think  two  teachers 
are  not  sufficient. 

9972.  They  have  only- got  a small  number  of  schol- 
ars?— That  is  so,  and  for  the  reasons  which  I have 
given. 

9973.  If  the  middle  classes  sent  their  children  the 
receipts  from  fees  would  be  higher  and  there  could 
be  more  teachers  appointed  ? — Yes.  There  was  for- 
merly a large  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
containing  about  sixty  children  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  has  been  shut  up  since  this  school  was  opened. 

9974.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  of  a separate 
building,  and  the  teaching  in  it  of  the  same  classes, 
containing  a mixture  of  National  school  boys,  would 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Holywood  ? — I do  think  that,  in  a great  measure,  it 
would. 

9975.  Is  the  school  in  a good  part  of  the  town? — 

Very  good,  but  the  people  to  whom  I allude  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  sending  their  children  to  a National 
school,  supported,  in  part,  by  Poor  Bates.  The  school 
in  question  is,  from  its  proximity,  very  much  stamped 
with  that  character,  although  it  is  called  the  Upper 
School.  _ 

9976.  Wherever  it  is  put,  it  must,  according  to  Dr. 

Sullivan’s  will, be  an  Upper  National  schooland — accor- 
ding to  the  National  system — unsectarian  1— We  do 
not  object  to  an  unsectarian  school.  I think  it  is  only 
the  scheme  which  calls  it  an  Upper  National  school. 


Mr.  William  J.  Anjderson,  examined. 


9977.  Chairman.— You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Upper  School  at  Holywood?— I am  the  principal  of 
the  Upper  School. 

9978.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— 
Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  October,  1877. 

9979.  What  number  of  scholars  attend  that  school  ? 
— I have  twenty-seven  on  the  roll  at  present. 

9980.  What  .is  the  usual  attendance  ? — About 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  every  other  day,  and  a 
much  smaller  number  on  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week. 

9981.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  come  from 
the  National  School  adjoining? — -We  have  had  as 
nearly  as  possible  one-half,  presenting  a certificate  of 
a year’s  attendance. 

9982.  Had  vou  any  pupils  from  the  other  Na- 
tional Schools — Father  O’Laverty’s  School,  or  the 
parochial  National  School? — No;. but  there  is  one 
from  a National  school  outside  the  parish. 

9983.  Where  had  your  other  pupils  received 
their  education  beiore  they  came  to  you? — I think 
one  or  two  had  been  attending  the  Methodist 


College,  Belfast,  one  had  been  attending  Bangor 
Endowed  School  ; and  several  others  had  been,  and 
some  are  still,  attending  a private  school  in  Holywood.1 

9984.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  an 
increased  number  of  pupils  if  the  school  was  not  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  lower  school  ? — I think 

9985.  Have  you  ever  heard  objections  made  by 
parents  as  to  the  site  of  the  school  1— Not  of  late ; but 
at  the  time  I went  there  first,  I heard  very  strong  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  several. 

9986.  Were  there  any  objections,  except  on  the 
ground  of  the  two  schools  being  so  near  together  ?-- 
There  was  a serious  objection  to  the  limitation  of  the 
English  course  of  instruction,  but  the  grounds  of  that 
objection  are  now  removed.  I remember  particularly 
another  objection  to- any  association  or  mingling  of 
pupils  in  the  playground. 

9987.  Have  not  they  distinct  playgrounds?— At 
that  time,  I think,  they  had  not;  but  very  shortly 
afterwards  there  was  a railing  erected  between  the 


Ms.  William  J. 
Ander'O" 
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Sept.  30,  1879.  two  playgrounds.  Conversation,  however,  can  still  be 
Mr.  ‘William  J.  can'ied  on.  Where  there  is  any  association  between  the 
Anderson.  pupils  of  the  two  schools — and  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  buildings  and  playgrounds  there  will  be  association 
— the  higher  classes  will  refrain  from  sending  their 
children.  I do  believe,  with  a separate  building,  the 
school  wouldbeliberally  supported  by  the  higher  classes. 

9988.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  a wall  erected 
that  they  could  not  climb  over  that  would  make  any 
difference  ? — I scarcely  think  so.  Whether  there  were 
a wall  or  only  railings,  people  would  think  there  was 
some  unpleasant  association  with  persons  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  they  will  continue  to  think  so  as  long  as 
the  two  buildings  are  connected. 

9989.  Dr.  Curtis. — Could  not  these  two  schools  be 
kept  as  distinct  from  one  another,  as  two  neighbours’ 


houses  can?— They  are  kept  so  at  present;  but  them 
is  an  unfortunate  prejudice  among  people.  We  nia 
deprecate  it ; but  it  still  exists.  -v 

9990.  Where  is  the  real  objection  to  the  buildup 
being  next  one  another  ? — I have  recognised  the  nr 
judice  as  worthy  of  consideration,  for  this  reason,  that 
a proper  number  of  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  unless  there 
be  a considerable  amount  received  from  fees.  pre 
judiced  persons  will  not  send  their  children  at  the 
higher  rates  of  fees,  and  so  proper  teachers  cannot  be 
provided  ; and  therefore  the  persons  who  come  at  the 
small  rates  do  not  receive  as  good  an  education  as 
under  other  circumstances  they  might. 

9991.  The  masters  of  the  two  schools  are  quite  dis- 
tinct  ? — Quite  distinct. 


Mr.  Adam 
Speers,  n.sc 


Mr.  Adam  Speers.  B.Sc..  examined. 


9992.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Sullivan  National  school,  Holywood  ? — I am. 

9993.  So  far  as  you  know  is  there  any  communica- 
tion between  the  pupils  of  the  two  schools  during  play 
hours  ? — No ; and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  pupils 
of  the  two  schools  have  their  recreation  at  different 
times.  I have  not  observed  any  communication  at 
playtime  between  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  School, 
and  the  pupils  of  mine. 

9994.  At  what  hours  do  the  two  schools  break  up  ? 
— My  school  breaks  up  at  3 o’clock ; and  Mr.  Anderson’s 
at  about  a quarter  to  3 o’clock. 

9995.  At  what  time  do  the  pupils  assemble  in  the 
mornings  ? — Mr.  Anderson’s  pupils  begin  to  assemble 
at  9 o’clock  for  modem  languages,  and  mine  come  at 
10  o’clock.  A considerable  number  of  pupils  from 
my  school  are  also  pupils  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  School, 
that  is  to  say,  pupils  from  my  school  and  also  from 
the  female  National  School,  go  to  the  Upper  School  to 
learn  modem  languages,  and  return  to  us  at  10  o’clock. 

9996.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observations? — 
I should  like  to  correct  a wrong  impression,  which  may 
have  been  made  upon  your  minds,  with  reference  to 
the  class  of  pupils  that  attend  the  Sullivan  National 
School.  I have  been  fifteen  years  head  master  of  the 
male  department  of  that  school,  and  during  that  period 
an  increasing  number  of  the  children  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  Holywood  and  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
attending  that  school,  even  some  Belfast  people  send 
their  children  down  by  rail,  and  not  only  so,  but 
children  have  been  sent  from  a distance,  and  £40  a 
year  paid  for  their  board,  their  education  being  paid 
for  in  addition,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  education  given  at  my  school. 

9997.  Did  they  board  in  Holywood? — Yes;  mostly 
at  my  house.  I wish  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  there  is  no  prejudice  among  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Holywood  against  sending  their  children 
to  the  National  School.  I have  at  my  school  the 
children  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
Holywood,  and  it  is  altogether  a mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  imagine  that  the  respectable  people  of  Holy- 
wood,  as  a body,  have  any  objection  to  sending  their 
children  either  to  my  school,  or  to  Mr.  Anderson’s. 

9998.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  do  you  account 
for  the  comparative  ill-success  of  the  intermediate 
school  ? — I account  for  it  in  this  way,  that  the  Protes- 
tant school-going  boys  of  Holywood,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a small  number  that  attend  a class  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Alester,  are  really  in  attendance  at 
the  Sullivan  Schools  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
160  boys  on  the  roll  of  the  Sullivan  National  School. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Laverty  has  a National  School,  at 
which  a large  number  attend— in  fact  all  the  boys  of 


his  communion  with  the  exception  of  one  who  attends 
my  school ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne  the  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  also  a National  School  very 
largely  attended.  In  the  Sullivan  National  Schools 
the  total  number  on  the  rolls  at  present  is  upwards  of 
400  pupils,  including  those  in  the  infant,  female  and 
male  departments,  in  addition  to  those  attending  the 
Upper  School ; and  I do  not  see  where  there  are  pupils 
to  attend  arid  fill  up  any  school  that  might  be  estab- 
lished in  Holywood  as  an  independent  institution. 

9999.  Do  you  think  all  the  middle  class  children  in 
Holywood  find  education  in  Holywood  at  present!— 
I do.  The  children  of  the  best  families  in  Holywood 
attend,  in  addition  to  the  Sullivan  National  Schools 
the  science  classes  which  are  conducted  in  the  Sullivan 
Upper  School,  where  there  is  a laboratory  as  good  as 
a college  laboratory. 

10000.  Ai-e  the  childi-en  who  attend  those  classes 
included  in  the  twenty-seven  whom  we  understand  to 
be  on  the  roll? — No.  There  were  seventy  science 
students  hist  winter  attending  my  science  classes  in  the 
Sullivan  Upper  School.  Of  these,  forty  students 
passed,  in  one  or  more  subjects,  under  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  my  results  fees — which  are  a 
vei-y  fail-  measui-e  of  the  amount  of  success  that  a 
teacher  has  in  teaching  such  subjects — came  to  £131. 

10001.  Chairman.— Are  those  classes  taught  after 
the  regular  school  hours? — They  are. 

10002.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — As  you  know  Holy- 
wood  and  its  educational  i-equii-ements,  suppose  Sulli- 
van’s Upper  School  were  transfei-red  to  other  isolated 
premises,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  ?— 
An  utter  failure. 

10003.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  private  school  in 
Holywood  to  which  the  merchants’  sons  go  ? — There 
was  a private  school  at  one  time  in  Holywood  which 
was  very  largely  attended ; but  it  went  gradually  down. 
The  Sullivan  School  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  extinction, 
as  the  class  of  pupils  going  to  it  began  to  come  to  the 
Sullivan  School. 

10004.  Dr.  Curtis. — Then  you  do  not  consider  the 
Upper  School  a failure  ? — I do  not  think  the  Sullivan 
Upper  School  could  have  succeeded  much  better  than 
it  has  done,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  Sullivan 
National  School.  "When  the  Sullivan  Upper  School 
was  opened  I gave  up  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Fi-ench,  and  that  school  got  all  my  classical  pupils,  which 
lowered  my  income  by  about  £60  the  first  year. 

10005.  Chairman. — Ai-ethex-e,  owing  to thefacilities 
affoi-ded  by  the  railway,  a great  many  boys  sent  into 
Belfast  to  the  Academical  Institution  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  boys  going  at  present,  except  two  or 
thi-ee. 


Eight  Rev. 
Robert  Knox, 


The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  examined. 


10006.  Chairman. — Caii  you  give  iis  any  infoi-mation 
in  i-efei-ence  to  the  Holywood  schools,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  heard  ? — I cannot  give  much  information  ; 
but  I desire  to  explain  why  I signed  the  memorial 


alluded  to  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  I signed  it  as  a 
memorial  for  a separate  intei-mediate  school,  under  an 
irapi-ession,  which  still  exists  in  my  mind,  that  by 
keeping  up  a separate  intei-mediate  school  we  would 
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have  a higher  class  of  pupils.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  primary  school,  and  the  Sullivan  Upper 
School  are  so  intermingled  that  they  hardly  form  two 
separate  institutions.  Some  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Speers’ 
very  excellent  school  occasionally  go  and  receive  in- 
struction in  the  Upper  School.  It  has  been  already 
stated  to  you  that  there  was  formerly  in  Holywood 
a very  prosperous  private  school  for  the  better  classes, 
and  I thought  if  we  had  the  Sullivan  foimdation 
entirely  removed  from  the  primary  school,  we  would 
probably  succeed  in  getting  that  class  again.  But 
perhaps  it  is  more  of  a sentimental  grievance  or  pre- 
judice than  anything  else.  I should  not  wish  that 
any  school  should  be  established  with  Dr.  Sullivan’s 


money,  which  would  deprive  the  poor  of  any  portion  Sept,  so.  1879. 
of  the  endowment  which  he  evidently  intended  should  Rigllt  Rev 
be  given  to  the  school,  which  in  the  first  instance,  he  Robert  Knox, 
intended  for  the  poorer  classes,  but  I am  convinced  i>.i>. 
that,  if  lands  were  sufficient,  Dr.  Sullivan  would,  if 
alive,  wish  to  have  a higher  class  of  intermediate  school 
established  on  a totally  distinct  basis,  with  a separate 
building,  and  in  a separate  locality.  I think  if  we  had 
a large  building  for  the  higher  class  intermediate 
education,  the  effect  would  be  that  we  would  attract  a 
good  mauy  to  receive  their  education  in  Holywood, 
and  probably  some  would  even  come  down  from  Belfast. 

I do  not  desire  to  press  the  matter  very  strongly,  but 
only  to  give  my  reason  for  signing  the  memorial. 


Rev.  Jambs  O’Lavertv,  p.p.,  recalled. 


10007.  Chairman. — You  are  the  parish  priest  of 
Holywood? — I am. 

10008.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  trustees  manage  the  Sullivan 
legacy? — In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  this  legacy 
was  to  have  been  managed  by  a Committee  composed 
of  the  old  Committee  of  Holywood  School.  It  com 
sequentlv  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  that  Committee,  which  is  rather  a curious 
one.  They  agreed  to  appoint  the  clergyman,  and  two 
members  of  each  congregation  to  form  that  Committee. 

10009.  Who  made  that  agreement? — I believe  Mr. 
Greg  made  the  arrangement,  and  probably  Dr.  Sullivan, 
but  I am  not  quite  certain.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  was  the  understood  arrangement,  and  it  was  also 
arranged  that  the  clergymen  must  reside  in  the  town. 
They  knew  well  that  the  then  parish  priest  resided 
outside  the  town,  though  he  was  in  it  every  Sunday, 
and  several  times  each  week.  The  principal  correction 
I have  to  make  in  the  matter  is,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
M'Alester’s  statement  that  there  was  no  Catholic 
clergyman  residing  in  the  town  of  Holywood  at  the 
time.  Now, Mr.  Richmond,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  primary  education,  on  the 
2nd  December,  1868,  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Alister, 
the  present  parish  priest  of  Ballycastle,  and  asked  him 
the  question.  Here  is  his  reply  : — 

“ Referring  to  your  letter  of  2nd  instant,  regarding 
Holywood  National  Schools  &c.,  I went  to  reside  in  Holy- 
wood  in  the  month  of  January  1862;  but  I had  been 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  having  charge 
of  the  district  from  1858  to  1860  inclusive.” 

As  the  Holywood  National  Schools  were  publicly 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1862,  it  follows  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Alister 
had  been  residing  in  the  town  for  the  previous  three 
months,  yet  he  was  not  put  on  the  Committee.  There 
were  plenty  of  Catholics  in  the  town,  most  respectable 
men,  some  of  them  magistrates,  and  yet  none  of  them 
were  put  on,  and  it  was  only  when  I drew  public 
attention  to  the  matter,  that  then  explanation  was 
offered,  and  some  reason  was  got  up  for  excluding  me. 

10010.  It  has  been  stated,  that  two  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  were  appointed,  but  declined  to  serve? — Observe 
the  date  of  their  appointment.  They  were  not  ap- 
pointed until  I made  a great  deal  of  noise  about  the 
matter,  long  after  the  erection  of  the  schools ; and  then 
it  was  only  an  insult  to  them  to  exclude  their  parish 
priest  and  appoint  them,  as  if  they  were  Presby  teiians, 
as  if  in  fact  the  laity  could  rule  the  Church.  It  was 
the  general  principle  in  its  worst  development,  as  far 
as  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned.  I wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  very  curious  wording  by  which 
only  those  on  the  old  Committee  could  be  on  the  new,  I 
being  already  excluded. 

10011.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Do  you  mean  under 
the  scheme  ? — I do. 

10012.  Do  you  object  to  the  Upper  School,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  locally  attached  to  the  lower  school  ? 
-I  by  no  means  object  to  the  position  of  the  school. 
I think  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a very  strange  thing 


nev.  James 

that  the  people  who  object  to  the  presence  of  the  chil-  O'Laverty, 

dren  of  the  poor  at  Sullivan’s  lower  school,  as  being  in  r.r. 

proximity  with  the  Upper  School,  are  not  unwilling  to 

take  the  benefit  of  the  money  that  was  intended  for 

the  education  of  the  poor.  I also  heard  it  stated  here, 

that  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  all  the  Clergy,  wished 

and  memorialed  to  have  the  school  located  at  another 

place.  The  whole  of  the  people,  without  the  Catholics, 

is  a very  comical  thing  ; and  the  whole  of  the  Clergy, 

without  the  Parish  Priest,  is  another  very  comical 

thing. 

10013.  Then  so  far  as  you  know  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholic  middle  classes  in  Holywood  do -not  object 
on  the  ground  of  locality? — No ; they  do  not  object  to 
that  at  all. 

10014.  Do  you  object  to  the  instruction  being  in- 
termediate in  the  Upper  School? — Precisely. 

10015.  You  saw  that  the  scheme  involved  an  inter- 
mediate education — did  you  make  any  objection  to  it? 

— I did ; but  not  before  the  Court,  because  I under- 
stood if  I did  that  I must  be  at  personal  expense. 

In  fact  I was  informed  so,  by  a member  of  the  Bar 
whom  I consulted. 

10016.  Was  objection  made  by  any  person,"  so  far 
as  you  are  aware,  on  the  ground  of  the  intermediate 
character  ot  the  education  ? — I believe  not ; but  now 
I object  to  it  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  a robbery 
of  the  poor,  and  doing  no  good. 

10017.  Then,  according  to  your  view,  it  was  inten- 
ded that  this  education  should  be  National,  both  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  conducted,  and  also  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  education — namely  primary  ? — Yes. 

10018.  The  construction  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will  has 
been  pronounced  upon  by  the  Court  of  ChanGery,  and  a 
scheme  has  been  prepared,  which  we  cannot  now  go 
behind;  but,  whenever  the  scheme  comes  to  be  re- 
viewed, it  will  then  bepossible  to  anyone,  who  may  object 
to  the  present  form  of  the  scheme,  to  come  forward  to 
the  Court  and  state  his  reasons? — It  is  my  duty  to  show 
the  inutility  of  the  scheme,  and  that  a new  scheme  is 
required.  In  order  to  show  the  utter  failure  of  the 
scheme,  it  appears  that  there  are  only  twenty-seven 
pupils  on  the  roll,  and  I believe  that  a large  number 
of  those  twenty-seven  attend  only  for  an  hour  in  the 
day ; that  they  are  in  fact  at  other  schools ; and  merely 
go  to  the  Upper  School  for  special  instruction.  It  further 
appears  that  nine  candidates  presented  themselves  at 
the  Intermediate  Education  examination  from  that 
school,  and  four  of  those  were  rejected.  It  appears 
in  addition  that  one  of  those  who  did  pass  was  well 
known  in  the  town  as  being  clever.  I had  heard  the 
teachers  of  Sullivan’s  school  talking  long  before  about 
his  extreme  cleverness,  and  his  having  got  high  distinc- 
tions and  premiums  in  some  of  the  examinations  held 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  so  that  in  fact  the 
credit  of  that  boy  is  surely  not  to  be  given  to  the 
Sullivan  higher  school,  but  to  the  common  school. 

10019.  You  heard  the  master  of  the  Sullivan 
National  school  say  that  he  has  virtually  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  children  in  Holywood — of 
course  he  means  of  his  own  creed — attending  his 
2 X 
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».  school  ? — He  has  by  far  the  most  respectable  Protestant 
ancl  Presbyterian  boys  in  the  town. 

10020.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Upper 
School  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  children 
of  the  middle  class  go  to  the  primary  school? — I 
believe  they  go  to  the  primary.  I know  nothing 
about  the  secret  working  of  the  Upper  School. 

10021.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  know  that  the 
great  body  of  the  upper  classes  do  go  to  the  primary 
school  ? — I have  seen  them  there. 

J:  10022..  What  is  your  objection  to  the  Committee  ? 
—The  filling  of  places  on  the  Committee  is  left  in  the 
jiands  of  those  who  have  it  to  themselves,  and,  consider- 
ing  that  j?rptesteptism  means  the  absence  of  Catholicity, 
there  would  be  only  myself  and  two  others  as  against 
30,  even  suppose  that  I were  on  that  Committee, 

10023.  Surely  the  Committee  does  not  now  consist 
of  30  members  ?— There  are  8 or  9 different  forms  of 
religion  in  Holywood,  and  as  there  are  3 re- 
presentatives of  each  that  must  be  about  the  num- 
ber. Consequently,  the  Catholics  would  be  about 
3 to  27,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  perfect  nonsense 
to  suppose  there  would  be  equality  there. 

10024.  Do  you  then  suggest  that  the  Catholics 
should,  have  a larger  representation  than  the  other 
denominations  ? — If  there  was  going  to  be  anything 
like  fan.-  representation  that  should  be  so  ; but  I am 
not  going  to  make  any  suggestion  in  the  matter,  as  I 
feel  no  grievance  as  to  those  schools.  You  will 
observe  they  attempted  to  exclude  me  by  requiring 
signature  of  a certain  document  which  it  was  supposed 
I would  not  sign. 

10025.  When  did  you  become  the  manager  of  a 
National  school? — In  the  year  1869. 

10026.  Have  you  continued  so  since  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  faithfully  carried  out  the  rules. 

10027.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  sign  such  a 

declaration  as  is  contemplated  by  the  scheme? I 

would  be  prepared  to  sign  it  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  National  schools  through  the  country,  but 
not  for  a position  in  which  the  Catholics  would  be 
only  3.  to  27.  I do  not  consider  that  is  National 
Education  at  all. 

10028.  Chairman. — As  I gather  you  object  to 
forming  pai-t  of  a mixed  body  where  all  the  various 
denominations  are  equally  represented  ? — I do.  It  is 
not  part  of  the  National  school  system  at  all  that  the 
school  should  be  managed  by  a Committee. 

10029.  Mr.  O’Shau ghnessy.  — But  surely  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  founder  that  the  school  should  be 


managed  by  a Committee  of  some  kind  ? — Yes,  but ' 
his  will  he  mentions  two  distinct  things.  In  the  fi  "t 
place  he  gives  to  the  Sullivan’s  school  such  and  such 
things ; and  in  another  part  he  says,  “ I leave 
for  promoting  National  or  unsectarian  education  in 
Holywood.” 

10030.  Yes,  but  having  regard  to  his  letter  to  Mr 
Greg,  and  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sullivan  himself 
adopted,  even  with  regard  .to  the  National  school  the 
machinery  of  a Committee,  we  must  take  it  that  he 
intended  that  a Committee  should  be  part  of  the 
system  ?— It  is  obvious  that  the  late  Dr.  Sullivan  wished 
to  have  the  people  of  Holywood  educated,  and  yet 
there  are  in  the  town  of  Holy  wood,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  town  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  a number 
of  children  roaming  about  who  do  notgo  to  any  National 
school,  or  only  seldom  go  to  any  school.  I wish  that  Mr 
Speers,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  working 
of  his  own  school,  were  asked  whether  that  school  is 
sufficiently  supplied  with  funds.  I hold  that 
education  would  be  very  much  benefited  had  the 
money  left  by  Dr.  Sullivan  been  handed  over  to  the 
National  schools  of  Holywood,  or  some  scheme  adopted 
by  which  every  child  at  any  National  school  in 
Holywood  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from 

10031.  Chairman. — You  object  to  the  scheme 
which  has  been  settled,  and  you  would  prefer  that  the 
fund  should  be  divided  among  the  various  denomina- 
tions. Is  not  your  school  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  ? 
— No,  I have  had  Protestants  at  it. 

10032.  I suppose  very  few? — Very  few.  But  I 
may  also  state  that  Sullivan’s  school  is  purely  sec- 
tarian, and  when  I use  the  word  “ sectarian  ” I mean 
“ Protestant  or  Presbyterian.”  There  is  no  Catholic 
at  it  except  one,  and  he  is  the  child  of  a parent  over 
whom  I can  exercise  no  control. 

10033.  Dr.  Curtis. — And  if  you  could  exercise 
control  you  would  have  him  removed  ? — I certainly 
would,  because  the  parents  are  taught  that  the 
Church  disapproves  of  a school  in  which  their  priest 
lias  no  participation  whatsoever  in  the  management, 
or  any  right  to  interfere. 

10034.  Chairman. — But  you  refuse  to  take  any 
part  in  the  management,  unless  you  have  the  sole 
control  ? — I did  not  say  that.  I never  was  asked  to 
take  part  on  the  Committee. 

10035.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  do  not  want  to 
insist  on  anything  like  sole  control? — Certainly 
not. 


Mr.  William  J.  Anderson,  recalled. 


10036.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  27  pupils 
on  the  roll  of  your  school  ? — Yes. 

10037.  Do  the  majority  of  those  27  attend  for  the 
great  part  of  the  day,  or  are  there  any  of  them  in  the 
position  spoken  of  by  Father  O’Laverty — only  atten- 
ding for  a short  time? — Father  O’Laverty  is  quite 
correct.  I said  that  on  an  average  24  or  25  attended 
every  alternate  day  in  the  week,  and  that  on  the  other 
days  the  attendance  was  much  smaller.  Some  of  the 
boys,  who  come  in  the  mornings  for  French  and 
German,  are  attending  Mr.  M'Alester’s  private  school, 
and  others  are  attending  Mr,  Speers’  National  school 
during  the  day. 

10038.  Nine  boys  went  in  for  the  Intermediate 


examination  from  your  school,  and  five  of  them  passed? 
— Yes,  and,  of  the  five,  three  of  them  passed  in  three 
subjects. 

10039.  "Were  the  four  who  did  not  pass,  boys  that 
attended  regularly  during  the  entire  day  or  only 
casually? — One  of  those  who  failed  attended  the 
French  class  in  the  morning,  and  the  Latin  class  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
attended  Mr.  Speers’  school.  Another  attended  me 
the  whole  day ; but  he  is  only  a young  boy,  and  failed 
to  attend  for  the  examination  one__aftemoon.  He 
might  have  passed  otherwise.  The  two  others  were 
attending  me  all  the  time  and  failed  through  want  of 
merit. 


Mr.  Adam  Speers,  B.Sc.,  recalled. 


10040.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  your  salary  ? 
— My  salary  accrues  from  various  sources.  As  a 
teacher  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  I 
have  the  highest  position — first  of  first — and  good 
service  salary,  so  that  I get,  as  salary,  from  the  Board 
£71  a year.  I get  £20  a year  endowment  from 
the  Sullivan  trustees,  about  £100  a year  as  school  fees 


from  my  pupils,  and  besides  I have  results  fees  which 
vary  in  amount.  When  I taught  classics  and  French 
my  results  fees  amounted  to  nearly  £70  a year  ; now 
they  are  from  £40  to  £50.  Altogether,  from  the 
National  school,  my  income  is  about  £250  a year.  And 
from  my  connexion  with  the  Depai-tment  of  Science  and 
Art  for  the  last  14  years  my  average  income  may  have 
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been  £90  a year.  This  year,  my  results'  fees  alone 
from  the  Department  amount,  as  I have  mentioned,  to 
£131. 

10041-  Are  your  assistants  paid  out  of  the  endow- 

niellt  % I have  two  assistants  who  get  £8  a year  each 

from  the  endowment ; the  principal  of  the  infant 
school,  and  the  principal  of  the  female  school,  also  re- 
ceive each  an  endowment  from  the  Sullivan  fund,  but 
the  assistants  in  the  infant  school,  and  the  assistant  in 
the  female  school,  get  no  endowment. 

10042.  Father  O’Laverty  alleges  that  there  are  a 
number  of  children  either  going  to  no  . school  or 
attending  school  very  irregularly  about  Holywood — is 
that  so? — Well,  I think  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Holy- 
wood. 


10043.  Is  it  so  in  Holywood  ? — It  is  so.  There  are 
a number  of  children  going  about  in  Holywood,  as  in 
every  other  town,  that  cannot  be  got  to  attend 
school. 

10044.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  remedied  by  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  out  of  the  Sullivan 
bequest  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  entirely  remedy  it. 
My  opinion  is  that  Holywood  is  a town  better  attended 
to,  in  the  matter  of  education,  than  any  other  town  of 
the  same  population  in  Ireland,  and  I think  that  the 
clergy  of  Holywood  are  exceedingly  active  in 
endeavouring  to  get  the  children-  of  the  poor  educated. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  that  mainly  that  the  happy  state  of 
matters  which  exists,  is  due.  - 


Sept.  so.  1879. 

air.  Adam 
Speers,  c.so. 


Mr.  William  J.  Anderson,  recalled; 


10045.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement  ? — Yes.  Father  O’Laverty  stated  that  the 
credit  of  the  successful  pupils  of  the  Upper  School  at 
the  Intermediate  examination  did  not  belong  to  the 
Upper  School,  but  belonged  to  the  Lower  school ; and 
that  he  had  heard  long  ago  of  the  ability  of  the  most 
successful  pupil  who  was  sent  up  at  that  examination. 
That  pupil  became  a free  pupil  at  the  opening  of  the 
Upper  School,  and  he  attended  it  for  six  hours  a day 
until  a few  weeks  ago,  and  all  his  education  has  been 
received  there  except  such  as  he  has  obtained  in  Mr. 
Speers’  Science  and  Art  classes.  Of  the  other  eight 
sent  in,  only  one  had  any  connection  with  the  Lower 
School.  There  is  also  another  statement  that  I have 
to  make  that  I did  not  put  clearly  before  you — another 
reason  why  the  success  of  the  Upper  School  has  not  been 
good.  The  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  led  me  to 
dwell  chiefly  on  that  unfortunate  prejudice  existing 


among  the  higher  classes ; but  in  addition  I wish  to  ex- 
press my  belief  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  all  the  classes,  which  are  necessary  for 
Intermediate  Examinations,  in  the  six  different  subjects 
proposed  to  be  taught,  no  matter  how  few  the  pupils 
are.  I have  always  amongst  my  pupils  representatives 
of  the  various  grades ; and,  since  I teach  single-handed 
four  different  subjects  to  the  different  grades  in  those 
subjects,  I think  I am  justified  in  expressing  my  belief 
that  we  are  short  of  hands  in  the  school,  and  require 
more  money.  I suggested  that  more  money  could  be 
obtained  by  directing  our  arrangements  to  attract  the 
higher  classes  who  could  pay  higher  fees.  Then  a 
number  of  teachers  could  be  had  sufficient  to  teach 
all  the  grades  in  all  the  subjects,  and  thus  not  only 
the  liigher  but  the  lower  classes  of  the  community 
would  have  a better  opportunity  of  education  than  at 
present. 


Mr.  William 
J.  Anderson. 


Rev.  Charles  James 

10046.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  a further 
statement  ? — Yes ; I desire  to  say  that  there  was  no 
opposition  ever  offered  to  our  scheme,  so  far  as  I know 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  I also  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  play  grounds  of  the  Upper  and  National  schools  are 
quite  distinct.  If  it  were  necessary  to  erect  a wail  between 
them,  we  should  do  so  at  once.  At  present  we  have 
only  two  teachers ; but  we  are  quite  ready  to  employ 
more,  and,  if  the  school  had  been  larger,  we  would  have 
had  additional  teachers  ere  now ; we  have  the  means, 
and  are  willing  to  use  them.  When  I said  that  the 
proportion  of  the  National  School  pupils  was  miserably 
small,  I had  not  present  to  my  mind  the  number  that 
came  in  for  French  in  the  morning ; I spoke  only  of 
the  pupils  that  attend  regularly  during  the  day.  I also 
wish  to  correct  Mr.  O’Laverty  about  the  Committee. 
The  arrangement  was  not  one  clergyman,  and  two 
laymen ; but  the  minister  of  religion  and  one  layman 
from  each  congregation ; the  number  of  the  Committee 
is  ten. 

10047.  Of  what  denominations  are  they? — Protes- 
tant Episcopalians ; Presbyterians  of  the  General  As- 


MAlester,  recalled. 

sembly,  doubly  represented  for  their  two  churches ; and 
the  Methodists ; and  I myself  belong  to  the  Non-subscri- 
bing Presbyterians.  The  laymen  represent  six  Churches. 

10048.  Do  you  yourself  keep  a private  school? — I 

do. 

10049.  Is  that  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  ? — Yes ; of 
merchants  and  others. 

10050.  Mr.  O’Shaoghnessy. — Is  that  largely  atten- 
ded ? — I wish  to  limit  the  number  to  twelve,  but  I have 
at  present  sixteen. 

10051.  What  are  your  school  hours? — Only  from 
10  to  1 o’clock,  three  hours  in  the  day. 

10052.  Whatfees  do  you  charge? — Two  guineas  per 
quarter. 

10053.  Do  a good  many  of  the  children  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  .middle  classes  go  to  the  Sullivan  primary 
school? — A good  many.  There  are  children  of  all 
classes  there.  The  children  of  the  labouring  class  pay 
one  penny  a week  ; others  pay  2s.  6d,  and  others  5s. 
a quarter. 

10054.  Is  there  a pretty  large  number  of  children 
in  the  National  School  paying  5s.  a quarter? — Yes. 


Rev.  Charles  J1. 
M'Alester.  “ 


Mi-.  John  Anderson,  recalled. 


10055.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
further  ? — I wish  to  say  that  the  memorial  I have  men- 
tioned was  signed  by  all  the  magistrates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  one  exception  ; by  the  Bishop,  and  all 
the  clergy  in  the  parish  of  all  denominations  with  one 
exception  ; by  all  the  Town  Commissioners  except  two ; 
and  by  250  residents  of  the  more  educated  classes  ; and 
I would  call  attention  to  this  passage  in  it : — 

“That  it  appears  to  memorialists  upon  a perusal  of  the 
testator’s  will,  and  the  documents  directed  to  be  read  there- 
with, and  from  the  fact  that  in  his  lifetime  he  founded 
exhibitions  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Academical  Insti- 


tution of  Belfast,  which  he  commended  asbeingnori-sectarian 
as  also  from  his  letter  to  James  Gibson  Esq.,  q.c.  dated  the 
22nd  December  1853,  in  which  he  says  that  he  regarded 
that  Institution  as  having  been  the  first  great  “ National 
School”  established  in  Ireland,  that  testator’s  plain,  and 
obvious  meaning  could  only  be  by  his  residuary  bequest  to 
provide  a higher  education,  like  that  given  in  the  Insti- 
tution, in  a separate  building,  for  pupils  who  had  been 
first  trained  in  elementary  schools  ....  That  your 
memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  vested  as  the  trustees  are 
with  the  most  absolute  discretion,  they  will  best  share  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  fund  by  applying  the 
whole  of  the  residuary  moneys  in  conformity  with  the  strongly 

2X2 


Mr.  John 
Andersoa, 
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Sept.  30, 1879.  expressed  wish  of  the  residents  who  have  testified  their  deep 
——  interest  by  attaching  their  names.  That  a deputation 

Mr.  John  representing  the  foregoing  views  will,  at  any  time  arranged, 

Anderson.  wa;t  Up0n  the  trustees  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
propositions  contained  in  this  memorial.” 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  site,  I wish  to  make 
this  objection  to  the  scheme.  The  course  consists  of 
the  ancient  classics,  comprising  Greek  and  Latin ; of 


modern  languages,  comprising  French  and  German  • 
and  also  of  English  Composition,  Mathematics,  and 
Science  as  taught  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
As  I understand  it,  “ English  Composition  ” hampers 
the  teachers  as  they  can  only  teach  “ Composition  " ■ 
and  “ Mathematics  and  Science  ” taught  as  restricted 
also  injure  the  school. 


Rev.  Richard 
H.  Coote,  a.b 


Eev.  Eichard  Henry  Coote,  a.b.,  examined. 


10056.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Sector  of  Donagh- 
adee  ? — I am. 

10057.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
About  two  years. 

10058.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  endowment  of  Donaghadee  school  ? — To  a certain 
extent  I am. 

10059.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  consist? — It 
consists  of  an  annuity  of  £18  9s.  4<?.  left  by  the 
late  Countess  of  Mount- Alexander  for  the  payment  of 
a master ; also  of  a sum  of  £27  13s.  10c?.  a year, 
left  for  the  clothing  of  30  free  boys  who  are  in  the 
school ; and  of  a further  sum  of  £9  4s.  8c?.  a year 
which  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  some 
of  the  boys  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 

10060.  It  is  exclusively  a Church  school? — There 
is  no  restriction  to  any  other  denomination,  but 
practically  it  is  a Church  school,  and  such  was,  I 
believe,  the  design  of  the  founder. 

10061.  Are  all  the  pupils  obliged  to  learn  the 
Church  Catechism? — Tf  anyone  objects  it  is  not 
compulsory.  There  are  some  Methodists  in  the  school, 
and  also  some  Presbyterians.  I would  admit  a child 
of  any  denomination. 

10062.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  school  ? — The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  and  the  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese,  for  the  time  being. 

10063.  Are  there  any  subscriptions  received  in  aid 
of  the  endowment  ? — The  patron,  Mr.  D.  Delacherois, 
of  Donaghadee,  gives  half  the  requisites  for  the  school. 
There  is  also  a sum  of  £2  a year  which  I should  have 
mentioned  before.  It  was  left,  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
Delacherois,  towards  the  repairs  of  the  school,  and 
whatever  is  required  in  the  way  of  repairs,  after  that 
money  is  spent,  the  present  Mr.  Delacherois  pays  for  ; 
and  he  also  supplies  fuel  for  the  school. 

1 0064.  Who  appoints  the  master  ? — The  master  is 
appointed  by  the  patron  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  which  we  have  lately  joined. 

10065.  Does  the  school  receive  a grant  from  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  ? — Yes,  £28  6s.  8c?.  a year. 

10066.  What  free  pupils  are  there  ? — We  must  have 
30  boys  free,  according  to  Lady  Mount- Alexander’s  will. 

10067.  Is  the  school  entirely  a day  school?— Yes, 

10068.  The  masun-’s  salary  is  £20  Irish  ? — He  gets 
that  from  the  endowment,  and  he  also  receives  the 
£28  6s.  8c?.  granted  by  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board. 

10069.  What  other  outgoings  are  there? — £27 
13s.  10c?.  is  expended  upon  the  clothing  of  the  free 
boys,  who  each  gets  a suit  of  clothes  every  year. 

10070.  How  many  of  them  are  there? — 30  is  the 
full  number. 

10071.  Is  there  any  other  sum  spent  on  their 
clothing  ? — No. 

10072.  It  is  a primary  school  ? — Yes. 

10073.  Then  it  has,  as  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school, 
some  privileges  connected  with  the  Blue  Coat  School 


in  Dublin  ? — The  pupils  can  compete  for  the  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  also  for 
the  Henderson  free  scholarships  in  Dundalk. 

10074.  Do  many  go  up  to  compete  ? — We  have  not 
as  yet  had  any,  under  the  present  arrangement.  The 
school  is  availed  of  by  the  very  poorest  people  in  the 
town,  and  their  children  are  not  able  to  remain  long 
enough  at  school,  because  their  parents  want  them  to 
go  to  work  for  themselves. 

10075.  Is  the  £9  4s.  8c?.  a year  expended  in 
apprentice  fees  ? — Yes,  every  year. 

10076.  Where  are  the  children  apprenticed  ?— To 
small  tradesmen  in  Donaghadee.  In  fact  the  endow- 
ment is  rather  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

10077.  Is  it  ever  supplemented  by  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — That  has  not  been  done  in  my 
time. 

10078.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion ? — No. 

10079.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  ? — The  master  keeps 
the  accounts  which  are  very  simple.  Mr.  Delacherois 
always  pays  the  money  upon  my  signature. 

10080.  Although  the  Bishop  of  Down  is  nominally 
a trustee  of  the  school  I believe  he  has  never  acted  in 
that  capacity  ? — So  I understand. 

10081.  Is  the  supply  of  books  in  the  school 
adequate  ? — Yes. 

10082..  Is  the  school  regularly  inspected? — Yes; 
by  Mr.  Budkin,  the  inspector  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board. 

10083.  Has  he  reported  favourably  of  it? — Yes. 

10084.  The  report  made  as  to  the  school  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  1855  was  : — 

“ The  spelling  tablets  in  this  school  are  in  a lamentably 
worn  state,  some  not  fit  for  use.  As  there  were  no  boys  in 
attendance,  I could  see  none  of  the  books,  but  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  master,  I should  think  the  supply  very 
deficient.  The  master  has  no  roll,  and,  with  his  means  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  one  himself.” 

■Does  that  description  still  apply? — Not  at  all.  All 
that  had  been  remedied  long  since. 

10085.  At  that  time  there  was  no  grant  received 
from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board? — No  ; and  the 
master  was  not  of  a very  high  order. 

10086.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  at 
present? — There  are  forty-seven 

10087.  Are  there  any  girls? — There  are  two  at 
present. 

10088.  Are  there  any  other  primary  schools  in  the 
town  ? — Yes ; there  are  three  National  schools. 

10089.  Under  whose  management  are  they? — Two 
are  under  Presbyterian,  and  one  under  Methodist 
management. 

10090.  Is  there  not  another  under  Boman  Catholic 
management  ? — No  ; and  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
there  are  so  very  few  Boman  Catholics  in  Donaghadee. 
There  is  no  resident  Boman  Catholic  clergyman  m 
the  town. 


Mr.  James 
Charles. 


Mr.  James  Charles,  examined. 


10091.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the 
Donaghadee  Endowed  School? — Yes. 

10092.  How  long  have  you  been  the  master  there  ? — 
Three  years. 

10093.  You  keep  the  accounts  of  the  school? — Yes ; 
the  money  is  paid  by  Mr.  Delacherois,  the  accounts 
being  signed  by  the  rector. 

10094.  Is  the  school  at  all  under  the  control  of  the 


vestry,  or  of  the  parish  authorities? — -It  is  not.  Any- 
one who  wishes  to  do  so  can  visit  the  school. 

10095.  Is  the  school  progressing? — It  is  rising  very 
much.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  I was  appointed,  and  I have  now  between 
forty  and  fifty  pupils.  I may  mention  that  there  was 
no  master  of  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Erasmu. 
Smith’s  Board  before  me. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Jordan,  b.d.,  examined. 


Sept.  SO,  1879. 


10096.  Chairman. — You  are  tlie  Rector  of  Magliera- 

£elt  i Yes ; I became  rector  of  Magherafelt  towards  the 

end  of  last  year.  . . , _ . , 

10097.  What  is  your  connexion  with  Rainey  s 

School? I am  a co- visitor  of  that  school,  with  the 

a„ent  of  the  Worshipful  Salters’  Company.  It  is  at 
present  an  Intermediate  school,  and  was  founded  by 
Hutrli  Rainey,  esq.,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed  certain 
properties  to  it  in  the  year  1707.  The  intention  of  the 
testator  was  that  it  should  be  a small  boarding  school — 
“For  educating,  clothing,  boarding,  apprenticing,  and 
instructing  in  prayer  and  Scripture,  children  of  parents  of 
< rood  report,  reduced  to  poverty.  Two  old  and  grave  and 
good  men  are  appointed  over  the  boys  as  instructors.  And 
ff  such  old  men  be  found  defective,  or  unable  to  perform 
such  duties  he  shall  be  ousted,  and  another  written  for  to 
the  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Ulster.” 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  procured  about  1711,  and 
the  endowment  was  fixed  as  a renteharge  of  .£175 
Irish,  charged  on  the  Rainey  estate,  and  to  be  paid  to 
His  Grace  Hugh  Boulter  the  then  Primate  of  all  Ire- 
land, and  his  successors  for  ever,  for  the  purposes  of — 
“Supporting,  maintaining,  educating,  and  placing  out  to 
trades,  twenty-four  boys  under  the  trusts,  and  subject  to 
the  nomination  as  by  testator’s  will  devised.” 

10098.’  Are  the  pupils  all  boarders? — No.  The  school 
has  been  changed  by  various  processes.  It  was  carried 
on  for  a number  of  years,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
started,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Barnett,  Rector 
of  Magherafelt,  in  the  time  of  Primate  Robinson. 
The  amount  bequeathed  by  the  testator  being  supple- 
mented by  the  profits  of  a small  farm  of  about  ten  acres 
that  was  procured  at  a rent.  In  1849,  the  boys  in  the 
school  were  from  five  to  ten  in  number. 

10099.  What  extra  endowment  arose  from  the  farm 
that  was  taken  ? — I could  not  exactly  answer  what 
the  net  income  of  the  farm  was.  It  was  worked  by 
the  boys  to  aid  in  their  maintenance. 

10100.  What  rent  was  paid  for  it  ? — In  the  year 
1855,  the  rent  was  £16  15s. 

10101.  Does  the  school  still  hold  the  farm  ? — No. 
At  that  time  there  was  a small  rent  paid  for  the 
charity  school-house.  The  number  of  boys  became  less, 
and  there  was  less  interest  shown  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  put  their  children  into  this  small  boarding 
school.  About  the  year  1858,  in  the  then  state  of 
things,  the  charity  would  not  maintain  more  than 
about  six  boys ; and,  in  consequence,  there  was  very 
anxious  consideration,  between  the  Primate  and  the 
Rector  of  the  parish,  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  it.  It  would  appear,  as  far  as  I can 
make  out,  that  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  about  the  year  1863,  with  a view  to  adapt 
the  testator’s  wishes  more  to  the  then  state  of  things. 
The  school  is  situated  on  the  estates  of  the  Salters’ 
Company,  and  in  1864  they  built  a tasteful,  suitable, 
and  good  school-house.  They  also  made  a certain 
grant  to  the  school,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  boys 
were  to  be  nominated  partly  by  the  Primate,  and  partly 
by  the  Salters’  Company — in  other  words,  by  the 
Rector  of  the  parish  acting  for  the  Primate,  and  by 
the  agent  of  the  Salters’  Company  acting  for  them. 

10102.  Are  they  the  owners  of  the  property  round 
the  school  ? — They  are, 

10103.  Is  the  school  built  on  their  property  ? — It  is. 
10104.  Is  it  on  the  same  site  that  the  old  school- 
house  formerly  occupied? — Very  nearly. 

10105.  Is  the  site  held  by  lease  to  the  trustees  of 
the  charity  ? — I could  not  say. 

10106.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  1 — 
The  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation  is  thirty,  and 
we  purpose  receiving  thirty  non-foundation  boys,  who 
are  to  pay  for  their  education.  The  number  of  those 
non-foundation  boys  is  not  full  at  present;  but  the 
number  of  the  foundation  boys  is.  The  yearly  expen- 
diture, including  the  renteharge  of  £175  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  amounts  to  between  £300  and 
£400,  and  is  provided  for  by  the  Salters’  Company. 


10107.  Are  there  now  any  boarders  ? — The  boarding  Jordan,  b.d. 
school  has  been  entirely  abolished.  When  the  farm 
was  given  up  it  was  thought  that  to  give  a good  day 
school  education  to  thirty  foundation  boys  was  more 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  and  was 
also  doing  more  general  good  than  maintaining  the 
same.  The  present  principal  of  the  school  is  Mr. 

Kincaid,  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
in  1855,  and  under  his  mastership  several  boys  of  a 
higher  class  have  been  attending  at  the  school,  and  on 
going  forth  have  made  good  way  in  life.  One  lias 
gone  to  Woolwich,  and  another  to  Rugby.  Some  are 
medical  men,  some  are  clergymen,  and  others  are  soli- 
citors ; two  of  the  boys  at  present  in  the  school  are  pre- 
paring for  Trinity  College.  We  sent  up  five  candi- 
dates to  the  Intermediate  Education  Examination,  of 
whom  two  passed — one  in  the  middle  and  one  in  the 
junior  grade. 

10108,  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  pupils  ? — At  present  there  are  on  the  foundation 
eleven  Presbyterians,  two  Roman  Catholics,  and  seven-  v 
teen  Church  of  Ireland  boys.  There  are  also  at  present 
about  twelve  non-foundation  boys,  who  are  of  various 
denominations. 

10109.  What  fees  are  charged  to  the  non-foundation 
boys  ? — They  pay  1 Os.  a quarter.  Those  who  have  made 
their  way  as  doctors,  clergymen,  solicitors,  and  at  other 
professions,  were  all  boys  whose  education  was  paid 
for  by  their  relations. 

10110.  Are  there  any  pay  boarders  at  present? — 

No ; the  principal  of  the  school  formerly  had  boarders, 
whom  he  brought  with  him,  when  he  came  from  London. 

10111.  The  provision  in  the  testator’s  will  that — 

“If  the  two  old  and  grave  and  good  men  appointed  over 
the  boys  be  found  defective  he  is  to  be  ousted,  and  another 
written  for  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Ulster,” 

would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  intended  to  be 
a Presbyterian  school ; under  the  Act  of  Pais  ament 
however  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  made,  as  it  were,  the  paymaster  of  the 
school,  so  that  I infer  the  school  was  then  altered  to  a 
Church  school;  and  now  it  is  practically  a mixed 
school  ? — Yes  ; it  is  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  present 
constitution,  and  as  to  its  being  superintended  by  the 
Archbishop,  there  does  not  seem,  as  far  as  I can  make 
out  from  the  parochial  records,  to  have  been  any  change 
in  the  constitution.  The  history  of  the  school  does, 
not  appear  in  the  parochial  books  until  after  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  seems  to  have  been  what  really 
gave  potency  to  the  testator’s  wishes,  and  in  that  Act 
the  clause  with  regard  to  the  manager  and  conductor 
of  the  school  being  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  is  very 
plain.  The  only  change  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  was  effected  by  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, on  a petition  forwarded  with  the  approval,  or  at 
the  instance,  of  the  then  Primate  and  the  Salters’ 

Company,  about  1863 ; and  then  the  arrangement  was 
that  half  the  foundation  boys  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Primate  and  the  other  half  by  the  Salters’  Com- 
pany. There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
school  as  then  constituted  was  not  suited  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  of  the  place ; and  the  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  give  effect  to  the  testator’s  wishes 
and  to  make  the  school  of  more  advantage  to  the 
people  of  Magherafelt. 

10112.  What  proceedings  were  taken  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school  ? — I 
could  not  find  out  exactly  from  the  parochial  records ; 
but,  immediately  after  that,  a new  school-house,  and  a 
commodious  dwelling-house  were  built  by  the  Salters’ 

Company — very  tasteful,  nice  and  suitable  houses — and 
shortly  after,  inl865,  the  present  principal  of  the  school, 
a graduate  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

10113.  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  bring  before 
us  ? — One  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school  is  that  I 
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Sept,  80, 1879.  as  the  clergyman  of  tlie  parish  should  visit  the  school  10115.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  school  or 
— one  clay  in  the  week  for  the  religious  instruction  of  do  the  Salters’  Company  keep  them  ? — The  accounts 

Jordan.  b!d.S  the  Church  children,  which  is  conducted  in  a separate  are  kept  at  the  Salters’  Company’s  office  in  Maghera- 

room  ; and  if  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  body  felt. 

or  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  would  apply  each  could  10116.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  state, 
have  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  same  room  on  ment  ? — I merely  desire  to  add,  in  reference  to  the 

his  own  day  for  the  instruction  of  the  members  of  his  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  it  was  forwarded 

own  denomination.  A short  time  since  the  school  at  the  instance  of  the  Primate  and  the  Salters’ 

was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Salters’  Company  Company,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  justified  by  the 

who  made  a careful  investigation  as  to  its  progress,  report  of  the  former  Endowed  Schools  Commission 

As  I mentioned  already  they  assist  us  very  largely,  which  said  : — 

and  they  take  a very  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  “ The  school  having  been  founded  150  years  a^o  and 
the  school.  under  limitations  extremely  precise  and  particular, ’it  is 

10114.  What  amount  did  they  spend  on  the  new  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  change  of  times, 
school-house  ?— About  £800 ; and  then  the  entire  work-  manners  and  prices,  has  rendered  the  original  scheme  to  a 
ing  expenditure  of  the  school  which  is  from£350to£400  great  extent  obsolete,  and  given  rise  to  many  anomalies.” 
a year  is  also  paid  by  them  with  the  exception  of  the  These  words  appear  to  my  mind  to  express  the  matter 
old  endowment  namely,  the  £175  Irish  which  I pre-  very  accurately,  and  that  report  preceded  the  petition 
sume  is  paid  to  the  Salters’  Company  as  they  pay  all  by,  I think,  about  three  years, 
the  school  expenses. 


Mr  Henry 
Kincaid,  m.a.* 


Mr.  Henry  Kincaid,  i 

10117.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  Rainey’s 
school,  Magherafelt  ? — Yes. 

10118.  How  long  have  you  been  sol — For  nearly 
fifteen  years — since  1S65. 

10119.  Do  the  accounts  of  the  school  pass  through 
your  hands  ? — Formerly  the  school  fees  were  paid  into 
the  Salters’  Company’s  office,  and  were  handed  over  to 
me  by  their  clerk  ; but  under  a recent  arrangement 
I am  to  receive  all  the  fees  myself.  Of  course  the 
salary  is  paid  to  me  from  the  office, 

10120.  What  salary  do  you  get1? — £150  a year,  a 
house,  and  some  other  advantages. 

10121.  An  allowance  I suppose  for  fuel  and  things 
of  that  sort  1 — Yes,  amounting  to  about  £20  a year. 

10122.  What  do  the  school  fees  amount  to  ? — They 
will  be  about  £25  a year,  or  rather  more. 

10123.  You  brought  some  boarders  with  you  from 
London  ? — Yes,  but  when  they  left,  there  were  none  of 
the  same  class  to  replace  them.  I would  not  take  any 
other  than  the  class  I was  accustomed  to  receive  before. 

10124.  Did  they  pay  £60  a year  each?— Tlieir 
bills  were  more  frequently  £80  a year  than  £60. 

10125.  Are  you  anxious  to  receive  boarders?— I 
have  always  been  so ; but  I find  it  very  difficult,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  to  get  them.  Armagh,  a first  class  school,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood ; and  Mr.  Forde,  the  rector  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  takes  private  pupils. 

10126.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself? — At 
Shrewsbury  and  Cambridge. 

10127.  You  took  your  degree? — Yes,  m.a. 

10128.  Is  Rainey’s  a classical  school  ? — Yes. 

10129.  Have  you  sent  any  pupils  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin?— A curate  in  Belfast,  who  was 
formerly  with  me,  passed  through  Trinity  College. 
Two  of  my  pupils,  who  are  solicitors,  and  many  other 
boys,  whom  I have  lost  sight  of,  have  done  well  in  the 
world  as  professional  men. 

10130.  Have  you  sent  any  pupils  to  the  Queen’s 
College?— No;  we  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Queen’s  College. 

10131.  Did  you  send  up  any  candidates  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Examinations  ? — Yes  five,  two  of 
whom  were  successful,  one  in  the  middle  grade  and 
one  in  the  junior.  We  might  have  had  more,  but 
scarlatina  unfortunately  broke  out  in  my  house  and 
we  had  to  close  the  school  for  nearly  two  months. 
That  interfered  considerably  with  the  working  of  the 
school. 

10132.  Is  the  school  inspected  at  regular  intervals? 
— An  examiner  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Salters’ 
Company,  and  he  gets  £3  3s.  for  the  examination. 

10133.  Who  is  so  appointed? — The  best  qualified 
graduate  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  services  can  be 
procured  by  the  visitors. 

10134.  You  have  no  means  of  contrasting  the 
capabilities  of  your  pupils  with  those  of  the  pupils  of 


.A.,  Cantab.,  examined. 

other  schools,  except  by  their  success  at  the  Interme- 
diate examinations  ? — None. 

10135.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  school,  in  addition  to  your  own 
salary  and  allowances  ? — There  is  an  assistant  master 
who  is  paid  £80  a year,  and  a monitor  £6 ; the  prizes 
come  to  £10  annually ; the  examiner  is  paid  £3  3s. ; 
books  and  stationery  cost  about  £20  a year;  and 
clothes  £50. 

10136.  That  is  the  clothing  for  the  foundation  boys? 
—Yes. 

10137.  Is  that  sufficient  to  clothe  them? — That  is 
for  clothes  alone.  Then  their  boots  cost  about  £8  10s. 
and  caps  about  £2  10s. 

10138.  It  appears  that  the  original  endowment 
which  was  only  £160  is  very  largely  supplemented  by 
the  Salters’  Company? — Yes.  And  I may  also  men- 

tion that,  during  the  last  visit  of  the  deputation  of 
the  Company,  we  applied  for  an  inspection  of  the  school, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Institution.  The  Company  have  at  present  under 
consideration  the  idea  of  sending  a boy  to  Trinity  or 
some  other  of  the  Colleges,  and  also  of  building  an 
extra  school-room.  We  find  it  rather  noisy  sometimes 
for  three  masters  to  be  working  in  one  room. 

10139.  Is  the  assistant  master  a college  man?— 
No. 

10140.  As  long  as  you  have  been  connected  with 
the  school  it  has  been  a mixed  school  ?— Yes, 

10141.  There  are  some  Roman  Catholics  in  it  at. 
present  ? — Yes ; there  are  two  on  the  foundation. 

10142.  Is  there  any  conscience  clause? — Yes,  that 
contained  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

10143.  Yon  have  separate  hours  for  religious  in- 
struction?— Quite  so.  Mr.  Jordan  comes  on  Tuesday 
morning ; and  I gave  notice  to  the  clergy  of  the  other 
denominations  that  they  could  hold  their  classes  at 
horn’s  to  be  arranged  mutually  between  themselves 
and  me. 

10144.  Did  they  come? — No;  none  but  Mr. 
Jordan. 

10145.  There  are  Presbyterians  of  course  in  the 
parish? — Yes.  The  Presbyterians  are  very  much 

opposed  to  the  school ; I do  not  know  why. 

10146.  How  are  the  non-foundation  pupils  di- 
vided, as  regards  religious? — The  non-foundation ers 
are  principally  Presbyterians  or  Churchmen  ; but  we 
have  one  Roman  Catholic  amongst  them  just  now. 

10147.  The  School  was  open  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  gave  to  all  without  distinction  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation?— Just  so.  We  have  been  teaching  Classics, 
Mathematics,  French  and  German,  and  even  Spanish, 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I teach  Spanish,  and  I spea 
French  and  German,  myself. 
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Sept.  so.  1870; 


10148.  Chairman. — What  is  your  connexion  with 
the  Belfast  Trinity  Church  infant  school  ? — I am  the 
manager. 

10149.  What  endowment  has  it? — None  that  I 
know  of. 

10150.  Where  is  the  school  held? — In  a room 
beside  the  church. 

10151.  Is  the  school-house  held  on  lease,  or  is  it 
freehold? — The  church  and  two  school-houses  were 
erected  by  a Mr.  Wilson,  on  a piece  of  ground  taken 
by  him  for  the  purpose. 

10152.  In  whom  are  they  now  vested? — In  the 
same  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  still  living,  and  is  upwards 
of  ninety  years  of  age.  . Three  of  his  sons,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MTlwaine,  his  son-in-law,  are  co-trustees 
with  him,  so  that  there  are  five  trustees. 

10153.  The  school-house  having  been  granted  for 
educational  purposes  constitutes  an  endowment.  Is 
there  any  other  ? — Not  that  I ever  heard  of.  Miss 
Wilson,  a sister  of  the  gentleman  who  built  the  school, 
took  a very  great  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  the  church  and  the  schools.  During  her.  life  she 
paid  a sum  of  £20  a year  towards  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmistress  of  the  infant  school,  and  that  amount 
continued  to  be  paid  by  her  brother  for  a good  many 
years  after  she  died  ; and  I was  told,  I cannot  say  by 
whom,  that  the  money  was  paid  under  Miss  Wilson’s 
will,  but  that  a discretionary  power  was  vested  in  her 
brother  as  to  whether  he  should  continue  to  pay  it  or 
not.  I think  I heard  that  from  Mr.  Wilson  himself. 
The  money,  howevex-,  has  not  been  paid  for  about  ten 
years. 

10154.  Have  you' examined  Miss  Wilson’s  will  to 
see  what  its  exact  provisions  are  ? —I  never  have 
done  so  ; because  I had  every  confidence  in  the  trus- 
tees, who  are  honourable,  upright  men. 

10155.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  the  £20  a year 
paid  in  your  time  ? — Yes. 

10156.  When  the  payments  ceased  did  you  make 
any  inquiry  about  it? — Up  to  the  time  I was  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish  the  schools  were  under  the 
Church  Education  Society,  they  were  then  placed 
under  the  National  Board.  My  predecessors  were 
obliged  to  look  for  subscriptions  in  all  dii-ections  to 
maintain  the  schools,  and  they  always  applied  for  and 
got  this  money.  The  gentleman  who  represented  the 


ti-ustees  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and,  without 
saying  anything  very  distinctly,  he  conveyed  to  me 
that  this  support  would  not  be  required  for  the  schools 
when  they  were  placed  under  the  National  Board. 
So  I never  thought  of  asking  or  looking  for  it. 

10157.  Do  you  receive  from  Mi-.  Wilson  yearly,  or 
at  intervals,  any  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  sui-rounding 
poor  ? — No. 

10158.  Since  the  cessation  of  this  payment  for  the 
teacher  has  there  been  any  sum  at  all  expended  by 
him  in  reference  to  the  school — its  maintenance  or  re- 
building?— We  were  enlarging  one  of  the  schools 
about  two  or  thi-ee  years  ago,  and  the  old  gentleman 
voluntarily  sent  us  a subscription  of  £20. 

10159.  You  mean  the  brother  of  Miss  Wilson? — 


Rev.  Henry 


10160.  When  you  use  the  word  “ voluntarily,”  do 
you  mean  that  in  sending  it  he  stated  he  sent  it  as  a 
voluntary  contribution ; ox-,  that  he  sent  it  unsolicited  ? 
— We  had  a communication  with  his  eldest  .son,  Mr. 

' Robert  M.  Wilson,  as  representing  the  trustees.  I told 
him  we  were  enlarging  the  schools,  and  what  the  cost 
of  the  work  would  be.  He  said  that  his  father  wished 
to  give  a subscription  of  £20  towards  it.  We  had 
not  to  ask  him  for  money — he.  offered  it. 

10161.  Who  are  the  trustees? — William  Wilson ; 
Robert  Mackay  Wilson,  (his  eldest  son) ; J ohn  Wilson ; 
another  son  whose  Christian  name  I do  not  know ; and 
Dr.  Maclhvaine. 

10162.  Do  you  know  under  what  instrument,  they 
were  made  trustees  ?— The  church  was  built  hy  old 
Mr.  Wilson  himself,  and  he  had  the  deed  drawn  up 
appointing  the  trustees,  and  for  some  of  those  then 
appointed  some  of  the  present  ones  have  been  sub- 
stituted. 

. 10163.  In  the  report  of  the  last  commission,  this 
school  is  referred  to  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Belfast  Trinity  Church  Infant  school.  Foundation — 
Sarah  Wilson,  will  proved,  13th  October,  1846,  £2,600. 
IN  ot  annual  income  from  trust  funds,  £78.  Object ; for  finish- 
ing infant  school-house,  and  assisting  in  matters  connected 
with  it,  as  testatrix’s  brother  may  consider  likely  to  benefit 
surrounding  poor,  paying  part  of  teachei-’s  salax-y,  if  he  (her 
brothei-)  approved”  ? 

— That  is  the  discretionary  power  I speak  of. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30, 1879.— 1 1 o’Ciook,  a.m.  a*. nun. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Limerick. 


Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle 
Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  G.  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Yery  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  m 

10164.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
are  ex  officio  a trustee  of  the  Bow-lane  charity,  Blue 
School,  Limerick  ?— I am. 

10165.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it? 
—Since  October,  1872. 

10166.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  endowment? — 
It  amounts,  at  present,  to  £42  8s.  OcZ.  per  annum. 

10167.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  institution  ? — Of  the  teaching,  yes. 

10168.  Describe  what  the  institution  is  ? — We  call 
xt  the  “ Cathedral  Grammar  School  ” — it  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  an  ordinary  Grammar  school — it 
gives  a classical  and  scientific  education. 

10169.  Where  is  the  school  situated  ? — In  a building 
adjoining  the  Cathedral,  formerly  called  the  Blue 
School. 

10170.  Does  it  occupy  the  entire  of  that  building? 
—No ; there  is  a school-room  and  a house  attached  to 
it,  called  the  Master’s  house ; but  the  Master  has  not 
resided  there  as  it  is  situated  in  a disagreeable  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  house  has  been  let  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the'  Cathedral  by  the  agent  of  the  charity. 

10171.  Is  it  let  at  a rent  ? — Yes,  at  £5  a year. 


.A.,  Dean  of  Limerick,  examined.  - 

10172.  How  is  it  used  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter? 
— The  verger  inhabits  it. 

10173.  What  is  the  letting  value  of  the  house,  sup- 
posing it  were  let  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — We  pay  £5 
a year  for  it,  which  we  consider  a high  rent,  as  we  got 
it  in  a bad  state  of  repair. 

10174.  Is  it  kept  in  repair  by  anyoixe? — Well,  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  agent  of  the  Craven 
Charity. 

10175.  Out  of  what  fund? — Out  of  the  funds  of  the 
school,  I presume. 

10176.  That  is,  out  of  the  £42  8s.  a year? — Yes. 

10177.  Has  any  expenditure  been  made  upon  it 
of  late  years  for  the  pxu-pose  of  repair? — Yes;  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  requires  more. 

10178.  Would  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  repair  exhaust  the  £5  a year 
rent  ? — Decidedly  it  would,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  I think,  two  years’  rent  unpaid  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  and  what  we  propose  is 
that  the  arrears  due  hy  us  should  be  expended  on  the 
repair,  of  the  house,  because  it  is  of  very  little  value  to 
us  until  some  repairs  ai-e  executed. 


Very  Rev. 
Thomas 
Bunbury,  M.A, 
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Very  Bev. 
Thom  as 
Bunbury,  m.a. 


10179.  In  that  way,  would  not  the  charity  instead 
of  gaining  a profit  from  the  house  be  rather  at  a loss 
by  it? — Well,  the  house  is  in  such  a bad  state  of  re- 
pair that  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  taken  down 
altogether. 

1U180.  Do  you  know  how  this  site  is  held? — I 
imagine  it  is  Cathedral  ground,  given  to  the  charity 
many  years  ago. 

10181.  I understand  you  to  say  that  only  one  room 
is  used  for  the  school  ? — Only  one. 

10182.  Is  that  room  in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
Verger  lives? — It  is,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  the 
Verger’s  apartments  by  any  passage.  There  are  a 
stairs  and  passage  independent  of  the  Verger’s  house 
going  to  it. 

10183.  Is  the  room  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school  ? — It  is  a fine  room ; but  the  situation  is  con- 
sidered bad. 

10184.  What  is  the  Craven  charity  ? — It  is  a charity 
one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  provide  for  widows — 
there  are  a number  of  widows  receiving  £8  a year 
each  from  it. 

1 u i 85.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  Craven  Charity  ? 
— The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  myself  as  Dean  of  Limerick, 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hamilton  the  Kector  of  St.  John’s 
parish. 

10186.  Are  there  only  three  trustees? — I think 
not  more. 

10187.  How  are  they  appointed  ?— They  are  ex- 
officio  trustees. 

10188.  Have  the  trustees  any  fixed  time  for  meet- 
ing?— No. 

10189.  Do  they  meet  at  all? — Very  seldom  indeed. 

10190.  How  is  the  money,  out  of  which  the  charity 
is  supported,  obtained  ? — Out  of  house  property.  Mr. 
George  Dartnell  is  the  agent  and  collects  the  rents. 

10191.  After  the  money  has  been  collected  how  is 
it  distributed? — Mr.  Dartnell  pays  the  annuities  to 
the  widows. 

10192.  The  annuities  are  not  paid  through  the 
trustees? — No. 

10193.  Does  Mr.  Dartnell  also  pay  the  contribution 
to  the  Blue  School? — Yes. 

10194.  Does  he  pay  a fixed  proportion  of  the  entire 
income  of  the  charity,  or  a fixed  sum  of  money  to  the 
school? — A fixed  sum  of  money.  The  school  is  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  charity.  There  was  a certain 
property  allocated  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Craven,  the 
founder  of  the  charity,  for  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
and  it  at  present  produces  £42  8s.  per  annum. 

101 95.  How  are  the  boys  admitted  to  the  school? — 
Generally  by  application  to  me. 

10196.  Are  any  qualifications  necessary? — None 
whatever. 

10197.  Do  they  pay  anything,  or  is  it  a free  school? 
— There  are  some  free  pupils,  but  the  majority  pay 
school  fees.  When  I came  to  Limerick,  as  Dean,  in 
1872,  I found  there  was  no  school  at  all,  and  the  funds 
were  in  a very  bad  state  indeed.  The  property  had 
been  very  much  mismanaged,  and  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  I engaged  a master,  and  I 
myself  guaranteed  to  him  £100  a year,  he  to  get  as 
many  paying  pupils  as  he  could.  This  was  I think  in 
the  beginning  of  1873.  I engaged  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
he  for  a time  conducted  the  school  at  the  Blue  School 
room.  But  some  of  the  parents  of  the  children  objected 
to  the  position  of  the  school,  it  being  in  the  old  part 
of  the  city ; he  therefore  moved  to  Thomas-street  and 
took  a house.  On  his  removal  there  he  obtained  a 
considerable  increase  to  the  number  of  pupils,  I think 
when  he  left  it  he  had  thirty-five  boys,  but  on  con- 
sideration, I thought  it  was  a step  that  should  not 
have  been  taken,  to  move  the  school  from  its  original 
position,  and  I determined  that  it  should  be  conducted 
in  the  Blue  School  room  again,  and  Mr.  Switzer  was 
appointed  the  master.  He  is  a very  fully  qualified 
man,  an  ll.b.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

10198.  When  was  the  school  re-established  at  the 
Blue  School? — In  August,  1878. 

10199.  How  long  had  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a school 


before  1872,  when  you  came  to  Limerick? — I cannot 
tell  how  long. 

10200.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  the  original! 
trusts  of  the  charity  are,  to  educate,  clothe  and  %inj| 
to  trades  twenty  poor  Protestant  children,  to  be  nomi 1 
nated  by  the  grantor’s  relations  in  the  manner 
specified  by  her  will  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

10201.  Is  there  any  interference  now,  or  any  repre- 
sentation,  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Craven  in 
the  affairs  of  the  charity  ?—  None  whatever — there  is  no 
interference  whatever  by  anyone  in  the  management 
of  the  school.  It  is  left  entirely  in  my  hands. 

10202.  Has  it  any  connexion  now  with  the  Cathe- 
dral ? — Our  choir  boys  are  taught  there  free. 

10203.  How  many  boys  altogether  are  taught  in 
the  school  ? — Sixteen. 

10204.  Of  those  sixteen  boys,  how  many  belon«  to 
the  choir? — I do  not  know.  I should  explain  that  I 
have  been  absent  from  Limerick  since  May  1878  and 
the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
have  devolved  on  the  curate  of  the  parish,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Garde.  Before  I went  away  we  had  eight  choir 
boys  free  pupils. 

10205.  How  are  the  free  pupils  admitted? — On  my 
nomination. 

10206.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  you  have 
power  to  nominate  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

10207.  Eight  is  the  number  of  free  boys  you 
actually  appoint  ? — Eight  is  the  number  we  provide 
free  education  for.  I may  mention  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  pay  the  schoolmaster  £4  a year  for  eacli 
free  boy,  but  the  boys  do  not  pay. 

10208.  Out  of  what  fund  is  the  £4  a year  paid  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? — Out  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
fund. 

10209.  Then  out  of  the  sixteen  boys  in  the  school 
eight  are  free  and  eight  are  paying  pupils  ? — What  I 
have  mentioned  was  under  the  old  regime  before  1 
left  Limerick.  I know  there  are  sixteen  boys  now, 
but  I do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are  free,  and 
how  many  paying.  I have  heard  that  some  of  the 
choir  boys  have  left  the  school,  not  liking  the  position 
of  it. 

10210.  Ts  there  any  fixed  rate  of  payment  for 
paying  pupils  ? — When  Mr.  Hamilton  was  master  the 
scale  was  from  £6  to  £8  a year. 

10211.  You  mentioned  that  you  guaranteed  the 
master  £100  a year? — Yes,  but  that  is  at  an  end. 
When  Mr.  Hamilton  came,  I guaranteed  him  £100 
a year,  allowing  him  to  get  as  many  paying  pupils  as 
he  could.  I found  he  was  so  successful,  and  obtained 
such  a number  of  pupils,  that  I told  him  the  school 
should  be  self-supporting — he  receiving  £35  a year 
from  the  charity  and  £32  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
— and  I withdrew  my  guarantee. 

10212.  Then  the  master  now  gets  whatever  fees  he 
receives  from  the  pupils,  £32  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  £35  from  the  charity  ? — Mr.  Switzer 
does  not  get  so  much  now,  as  so  many  boys  do  not 
attend. 

10213.  Among  the  property  stated  in  1857  as 
belonging  to  the  charity,  I find  £11  Is.  6 <7.  per 
annum,  interest  on  £200  lent  by  the  trustees  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter — do  you  know  whether  that  money 
has  been  repaid  ?— I think  that  was  paid  by  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Bequests,  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  when  they  obtained  the  church  property. 

10214.  Originally  the  Mayor,  and  the  Recorder;  of 
Limerick  were  trustees  ex-officio,  along  with  the  Bishop 
and  Dean,  I believe  there  is  now  no  Recorder  of 
Limerick  ?— No. 

10215.  Does  the  Mayor  take  any  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  charity  ? — I think  not.  He  does  not 
interfere  with  the  school,  I know. 

10216.  What  is  the  class  of  education  given  in  the 
school? — The  ordinary  grammar  school  education 
classics,  mathematics,  and  English. 

10217.  To  what  class  in  life  do  the  boys  belong?  — 
A good  class  in  life — professional  men’s  sons. 
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10218.  They  are  not  destitute  boys'? — Certainly  not. 
We  have  no  destitute  boys  there  at  all. 

10219.  Do  any  of  them  come  under  the  description 
of  poor  children  ? — No. 

10220.  What  class  are  the  choirboys  taken  from? 
They  are  taken  from  a good  class  too.  We  have  had 
some  professional  men’s  sons  among  the  choir  boys. 

10221.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — They  are  educated 
free? — Yes.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  pay  £4  a year 
for  each  of  them,  but  the  boys  pay  nothing. 

10222.  The  children  I presume  are  all  Protestants? 
—No. 

10223.  To  what  denominations  do  they  belong? — 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholics  at  present  in  the 
school — I wanted  to  qualify  it  to  obtain  prizes  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

10224.  The  school  is  entirelya  dayschool? — Entirely 
a day  school. 

10225.  Who  controls  the  master  and  superintends 
the  school  ? — I do  when  at  home,  and  my  curate  when 
I am  absent. 

10226.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Duringthe  time 
you  were  at  home,  had  you  any  fixed  time  for  attending  ? 
— I had.  There  were  fixed  days  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion— I think  Friday  was  the  day  on  which  I used  to 
attend  myself ; but  I believe  that  Mr.  Garde  attends 
on  Thursdays. 

10227.  Is  the  school  inspected  at  any  fixed  period 
by  any  one? — It  is  never  inspected. 

10228.  Do  you  keep  any  minutes  or  accounts? — 
We  keep  a Roll-book.  I produce  it. 

10229.  This  book  is,  I presume,  kept  by  the  master  ? 
- -Yes. 

10230.  The  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  I 
suppose  are  kept  by  Mr.  Dartnell,  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

10231.  Have  you  any  system  of  audit? — I think 
Mr.  Dartnell  calls  the  trustees  together,  sometimes,  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts,  but  I do  not  think 
he  has  any  fixed  time  for  doing  so.  I very  frequently 
see  the  accounts — he  shows  them  to  me. 

10232.  I see  the  Roll-book  begins  in  August,  1873, 
in  which  month  there  seem  to  have  been  nine  boys 
in  attendance.  It  being  August  I presume  there  was 
a thin  attendance? — Yes. 

10233.  In  January,  1874,  the  numbers  were — first 
class,  2 boys  ; second  class,  12  ■ third  class,  11  ; fourth 
class,  1 ; was  that  during  the  time  the  school  was  in 
Thomas-street  ? — Y es. 

10234.  In  January,  1875,  the  numbers  were — first 
class,  4 ; second  class  9 ; third  class,  7 ; fourth  class, 

9 ?— Yes. 

10235.  In  January,  1876,  there  were — first  class,  9; 
second  class,  8 ; third  class,  11 ; fourth  class,  .12  ; so 
that  the  number  was  increasing? — Yes. 

10236.  In  January,  1877,  there  were — first  class, -6  : 
second  class,  8;  third  class,  18  ; and  no  fourth  class. 
The  move  was  in  1878,  ancl  I find  in  January,  1878, 
the  numbers  were — first  class,  10  ; second  class,  12  ; 
third  class,  9 ; and  in  January  1879  there  were — first 
class,  10;  second  class,  11 — showing  a considerable 
falling  off  in  the  number.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling 
of  to  anything  except  the  removal  of  the  school  ? — I 
think  some  of  the  boys  have  gone  to  College. 

10237.  According  to  the  present  management  of  the 
school,  in  what  way  is  it  a charitable  institution? — I 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I found  there  was  nobody 
to  manage  the  school  at  all,  and  I took  upon  myself  to 
try  and  get  it  up.  I asked  no  questions  about  it.  I 
found  there  was  about  £35  a year  available  for  the 
Master,  no  one  controlled  me,  and  I was  not  prevented 
doing  what  I thought  right  in  the  matter. 

10238.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  1872,  when  you 
came  to  Limerick,  you  said  the  property  was  badly 
managed — who  did  you  find  managing  it? — The 
gentleman  who  was  then  agent  is  dead.  I should  men- 
tion that  the  Widows’  branch  of  the  charity  was  well 
managed — at  least  they  were  always  paid. 

10239.  The  Widows’  branch  of  the  charity  appears 
to  have  been  alive — they  were  getting  their  annuities, 


but  when  you  came  to  Limerick  in  1872,  you  found 
the  school  abandoned.  By  what  process  did  you  get 
into  possession  ? — I did  not  take  any  steps  until  I found 
therewasnoschool  thereatall.  I thenaskedMr. Dartnell, 
who  had  been  appointed  agent,  I think  about  the  time 
I came,  whether  there  was  any  fund  for  the  purpose  .• ' 
the  school,  he  found  that  there  was  this  fund,  and  I 
said  “give  me  what  help  you  can  and  we  will  try  ancl 
get  up  a school.”  Then  I guaranteed  £100  a year  to 
the  Master  and  I got  from  Mr.  Dartnell  £30  a year  in 
instalments— £1 0,  £5,  and  £15— according  as  he  had  it, 
to  help  me  to  make  up  the  £100.  After  Mr.  Dartnell 
looked  up  the  property  it  yielded  more,  and  he  found 
he  was  able  to  make  up  £42  a year  towards  the  school. 
Then  it  was  brought  into  some  shape,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  able  to  pay  £25,  or  £30,  towards  the 
schoolmaster’s  salary,  and  £4  a year  to  the  caretaker 
to.wash,  clean,  and  brush  up  the  school-room. 

10240.  You  became  Dean  in  1872  ? — Yes. 

10241.  Who  was  your  predecessor? — Dr.  Day, 
now  the  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

10242.  How  long  had  he  been  Dean  ? — Two  years  I 
think. 

10243.  He  was  an  ex-officio  trustee  ? — Yes. 

10244.  The  Bishop  was  also  a trustee  ? — -Yes. 

10245.  How  long  has  the  present  Bishop  held  his 
office? — Since  1866.  I should  mention  that  when  I 
became  Dean  in  1872,  and  for  some  time  previous 
there  was  no  money  whatever  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school. 

10246.  Surely  the  houses  must  have  been  there? — 
Yes,  but  there  was  no  rent  paid. 

10247.  What  was  being  done  by  the  trustees  during 
that  time  previous  to  your  appointment  ? — I cannot 
give  you  any  information.  I asked  no  questions  on 
the  subject. 

10248.  You  found  no  school  in  operation? — None 
— it  had  ceased. 

10249.  You  say  no  rent  was  paid  for  some  time 
previous — did  you  make  any  inquiry  who  had  received 
the  profits  of  the  houses  ? — I really  cannot  give  any 
accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

10250.  You  are  a trustee  of  the  whole  Craven 
fund  ? — I am. 

10251.  Do  you  ever  investigate  the  accounts  of  that 
fund? — I do  certainly. 

10252.  Did  you  ever  investigate  the  state  of  the 
accounts  far  back  ? — No,  only  from  my  own  time. 

10253.  From  1872? — Yes.  I found  then  what 

money  there  was,  applicable  to  the  school. 

10254.  When  you  came  in  1872,  was  the  whole 
charity  swallowed  up  in  paying  the  widows  ? — I do 
not  know. 

10255.  Do  you  think  there  was  a surplus? — Yes — 
there  was  a surplus  as  well  as  I remember,  because  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  laid  out  on  the  school.  The 
first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  lay  out  a considerable 
sum  on  it,  as  it  was  in  a serious  state  of  dilapidation. 

10256.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  any  accumulations  to  the  credit  of  the  school  ? — 

I presume  the  surplus  I found  was  from  accumulations. 

10257.  Were  those  accumulations  expended  on  the 
school  ? — Yes,  in  repairs  of  the  building. 

1025S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell 
for  how  many  years  the  school  had  been  discontinued 
before  1872 — we  know  that  in  1857,  it  was  in  oper- 
ation ?— I know  it  was  kept  up  for  seven  years  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Mangan,  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral — he,  very  much 
to  his  credit,  day  after  day  attended  the  School,  and 
taught  the  boys  without  one  penny  remuneration. 

10259.  That  was  between  1857  and  1872? — Yes. 

10260.  You  found  the  school  had  wholly  ceased  to 
exist  when  you  came  in  1872  ? — Yes,  in  consequence 
I believe,  of  want  of  funds.  That  was  my  idea. 

10261.  You  found  there  was  some  property  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  certain  accumulations  which  you 
expended  on  the  building  and  you  then  established  it 
on  its  present  basis  ? — Yes. 

10262.  At  present  it  is,  in  fact,  a paying  school, 
assisted  by  the  endowment?— Yes. 

2 Y 


Sept.  30  1879. 
Very  Kev. 
Thomas 
Bunbnry,  M.A. 
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Sept,  so,  1370.  102  63.  The  boys  can  scarcely  be  called  “poor 

Very  Rev.  Protestant  children  ” ? — They  are  not. 

Thomas  * 10264.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  the  school  under 

Bunfeury,  m.a.  your  sole  management  ? — No  one  interferes  with  me 
at  all  in  the  management,  but  the  bishop  takes  an 
interest  in  it. 

10265.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  an  interest  in 
it  ? — He  asks  about  it  and  hears  from  me  how  it  gets 
on. 

10266.  Does  he  attend  the  meetings  ? — He  attends 
the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  charity. 

10267.  Do  they  ask  about  the  school  ? — When  we 
. meet  they  ask  me  about  it.  They  have  confidence  in 
my  management. 

' 10268.  Do  you  present  a report  to  them  ? — None. 

10269.  Are  the  accounts  submitted' to  them?— Yes, 
Mr.  Dartnell  hands  in  the  accounts. 

10270.  Then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  school 
is  under  your  sole  management  and  control— there  is 
no  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  it  ? — The  trustees  meet  occasionally,  and  inquire 
about  it. 

10271.  The  trustees  meet  in  reference  to  the  whole 
charity,  not  particularly  as  to  the  school  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  school,  but  the  school  is  spoken 
about  when  we  meet.  They  place  such  confidence  in 
me  that  I have  had  the  sole  management. 

10272.  Is  it  known  as  the  Blue  School,  or  as  the 
Cathedral  Grammar  School  ? — -I  call  it  the  Cathedral 
Grammar  School. 

10273.  When  you  came  to  Limerick  was  it  known 
as  such  ? — No,  it  was  known  as  the  Blue  School.  I 
believe  the  scholars  used  to  wear  a blue  dress  in 
former  times. 

1027 4.  In  common  talk  in  the  town  is  it  now  known 
as  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School? — Yes. 

10275.  Is  it  exclusively  a Church  of  Ireland  school  ? 
■ — Not  at  all,  we  do  not  exclude  any  boys. 

10276.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  take  any 
boy  who  comes  to  the  school,  no  matter  of  what 
religion? — Yes.  If  a boy  applies  to  be  admitted  I 
do  not  ask  what  religion  he  belongs  to. 

10277.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  that  always  the 
rule? — No.  In  Mr.  Hamilton’s  time  it  was  an  ex- 
clusively Church  of  Ireland  school — that  is  to  say,  we 
admitted  no  boys  but  those  who  would  submit  to  be 
instructed  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
We  had  no  Dissenters  even  at  that  time.  All  the  boys 
were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ; but 
as  soon  as  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  passed, 
we  were  desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  we  now  admit  all  boys  who  come  to  us 
irrespective  of  religion. 

10278.  At  present  I understand  you  have  two 
Roman  Catholic  boys  in  the  school? — Yes. 

10279.  Of  course  they  leave  during  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they 
actually  leave  the  school — they  can  do  so,  if  they  like ; 
but  it  is  a large  room  and  they  may  go  to  one  end  of 
it,  instead  of  leaving  the  room  altogether.  The  boys 
who  are  being  instructed  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  will  perhaps  go  to  a comer.  As  I said  before, 
I have  been  absent  from  Limerick,  and  I do  not  know 
how  matters  have  been  managed  lately. 

10280.  I wanted  to  know  whether  you,  as  sole 
manager,  had  drawn  up  any  regulations  for  religibus 
instruction,  where  the  pupils  are  of  mixed  religions  ? — 
The  mixture  has  only  occurred  since  the  date  I tell 
you.  I only  came  back  to  Limerick  yesterday  to  take 
up  my  duties  again. 

10281.  I did  not  quite  gather  from  the  answer 
you  gave  to  the  Lord  Justice  whether  any  pupils  are 
being  educated  in  the  school  free  of  cost? — The  choir 
boys  are  educated  free  of  cost  to  themselves. 

10282.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? 
— Yes. 

10283.  Are  there  any  boys  in  the  school  absolutely 
free?— No. 

_ 10284.  You  have  no  funds  for  clothing  and  appren- 
ticing the  pupils  ? — No. 


10285.  Do  you  collect  subscriptions  towards  the 

support  of  the  school  from  anyone  in  the  town  ? 

a penny. 

10286.  Do  you  ever  make  an  appeal  for  it  in  a 
charity  sermon  ? — Never. 

10287.  Have  the  funds  been  sufficient  to  carry  it 
on? — Yes.  I should  state  that  when  I guaranteed 
the  £100  a year  to  the  master,  I got  some  subscrip, 
tions.  The  bishop  subscribed,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  also  promised,  but  when  the  school  became 
self-supporting  I discontinued  taking  subscriptions. 

10288.  Did  you  ever  hear  of,  or  are  there  in  the 
possession  of  the  trustees,  any  deeds  relating  to  the 

school,  or  any  copy  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Craven  ? Mr. 

Dartnell  has  all  the  papers.  I have  read  the  will,  but 
I forget  all  about  it. 

10289.  When  you  took  the -management  of  the 
school  was  there  any  scheme  drawn  out  on  paper  for 
its  regulation? — Yes,  I drew  up  a form,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  master. 

10290.  Was  that  scheme  submitted  to  the  trustees 
of  the  charity  ? — No. 

10291.  Did  they  ever  give  their  formal  consent  to 
the  management  of  the  school  in  this  manner  1— M 
do  not  think  they  ever  did. 

10292.  Was  it  ever  brought  formally  before  them  ? 
— Never,  but  they  knew  all  about  it.  They  trusted 
me  entirely,  and  did  not  interfere  with  my  manage- 
ment. The  bishop  from  time  to  time  gave  prizes,  and 
money  for  books,' at  the  yearly  examinations. 

10293.  You  stated  that  there  were  three  trustees— 
the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  John’s— 
do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  Vicar’s  being  a trustee? 
— I do  not. 

10294.  Or  how  long  he  has  been  such? — I cannot 
tell  you  that. 

10295.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
will — does  he  take  any  part  in  the  management? — 
Not  of  the  school.  He  does  in  the  appointment  of 
widows. 

10296.  Then,  in  fact,  you  are  the  only  acting  trustee 
of  the  school,  and  the  bishop  takes  an  interest  in  it?— 
Yes.  He  does  not  often  come  to  visit  the  school,  but 
he  has  sometimes  done  so ; he,  however,  hears  con- 
stantly from  me  about  the  school,  and  asks  me  ques- 
tions, and  has  always  taken  a great  interest  in  it. 

10297.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  means 
of  obtaining  a grammar  school  education  are  there  in 
Limerick  ? — I do  not  believe  there  is  another  purely 
classical  school  in  Limerick.  I mean  a Protestant 
school.  I do  not  know  with  regard  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

1029S.  Then  this  school  now  supplies  a want  not 
met  by  any  other  institution? — Most  decidedly. 
Since  Mr.  Weir,  who  had  a school  here,  left,  I do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  Protestant  classical  school. 

10299.  What  schools  are  there  in  Limerick  fora 
middle  class  commercial  education  short  of  classical? 
— There  are  Leamy’s  school,  and  the  Model  school. 

10300.  Both  open  to  Protestants  ? — Yes. 

10301.  What  means  of  primary  education  are  there 
in  Limerick? — I can  only  speak  of  schools  for  Pro- 
testants. There  is  a very  efficient  Protestant  school 
in  St.  Michael’s  parish  established  by  Mr.  Jacob. 

10302.  Is  that  under  the  National  Board? — No,  it 
is  exclusively  conducted  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and  managed 
entirely  by  him.  It  has  no  endowment.  There  is  a 
school  attached  to  St.  John’s  parish,  managed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  I think  it  has  some  small  endowment.  In- 
deed, I know  it  has,  because  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  an 
amalgamation  of  endowments  at  one  time,  which  we 
were  not  able  to  carry  out : he  proposed  that  we  should 
put  all  together,  and  have  one  good  central  school. 

10303.  May  we  take  it,  that  there  are,  open  to  poor 
Protestant  children  in  Limerick,  who  need  primary 
education,  sufficient  opportunities  for  obtaining  it  1— 
Certainly.  There  is  an  excellent  National  school 
quite  close  to  the  Blue  sctool.  We  do  not  require  a 
primary  school  at  all— we  have  plenty  of  them.  -1 
have  a suggestion  to  make  with  regal'd  to  the  Blue 
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school,  and  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Hall’s  schools  also. 
I would  suggest  that  the  money  available  for  Hall’s 
schools  might  be  joined  with  the  money  available  for 
the  support  of  the  Craven  school,  and  by  putting  the 
two  together  we  would  have  a fair  nucleus  of  endow- 
ment—say  £80  or  £90  per  annum— and  the  Blue 
school  might  be  carried  on  as  a classical  school. 

10304.  Is  there  a want  in  Limerick  of  the  means  Of 
obtaining  a classical  education  for  poor  boys  of  ability? 
—Yes;  I think  there  is  a very  great  want  amongst 
Protestants.  Parents  complain  that  they  have  to  send 
their  sons  away  in  order  to  obtain  education.  I do 
not  know  any  other  city  of  the  size  of  Limerick  which 
is  without  a Protestant  classical  school.  It  is  a very 
great  want  in  Limerick,  and  I have  always  considered 
it  so. 

10305.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— If  it  is  such  a very 
great  want,  how  is  it  that  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School,  which  supplies  such  an  education,  is  not  more 
numerously  attended  ? — I think  its  situation  is  against 
it ; and  for  that  reason  I had  in  view  removing  it  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  city.  I know  the  position  is  very  much 
against  it ; and  I am  aware  as  a fact  that  when  the 
school  was  brought  down  there  again,  and  removed 
from  Tkomas-street  several  of  the  pupils  left,  not 


because  we  had  not  an  efficient  master,  for  I think  he  is 
even  a more  efficient  master  than  the  other — but  solely 
on  account  of  the  locality.  Mr.  Switzer  is  a very  highly 
qualified  man — in  fact  I think  his  qualifications  are 
unnecessarily  high  for  the  school— he  is  an  ll.b.  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a good  classical  scholar,  and!  a 
most  efficient  master  in  every  way.  If  we  could  move 
the  school  to  a good  part  of  the  city  I am  sure  we  would 
have  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars. 

10306,  Do  you  know  many  parents  in  Limerick 
who  send  their  sons  away  in  order  to  obtain  a classical 
education  ?—  I know  several  who  do. 

10307.  Lord  Justice  FitzGhsbon. — Is  there  any 
good  boarding  school  in  or  near  Limerick  for  Protes- 
tants ? — Newport  school  is  the  nearest. 

10308.  How  far  is  that  from  Limerick? — Nine 
miles. 

10309.  Then  there  is  Ennis  school,  I suppose  that 
is  the  nearest,  after  Newport^— Yes,  and  there  is  a 
school  at  Tipperary. 

10310.  Tipperary  is  still  further  removed  ? — It  is. 

10311.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  Limerick 
boys  educated  in  those  schools  ? — Yes ; there  are 
Limerick  boys  at  Tipperary  school,  and  I know  several 
who  used  to  go  to  Newport  school. 


Sept.  SO,  1S79. 

Very  Rev: 
Thomas  1 
Buubury,  m.a. 


10312.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
agent  of  the  Craven  Charity  Blue  School  and  Widows’ 
Fund? — I am. 

10313.  What  books  do  you  keep? I keep  an 

account  of  the  moneys  received,  and  of  how  they  are 


10314.  Can  you  let  us  see  the  accounts  ?— Certainly. 
I produce  the  Blue  School  Account,  which  is  balanced 
to  September,  1878. 

10315.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  for  the 
Widows’  Charity,  and  the  Blue  School  ?— Certainly, 
they  are  quite  distinct. 

10316.  Does  the  will  direct  them  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct?— Yes ; under  Mrs.  Craven’s  will  there  are  dis- 
tinct funds  apportioned— one  for  the  widows,  and  the 
other  for  the  Blue  School. 

10317.  How  is  it  apportioned — is  a certain  property 
given  to  each  branch  of  the  charity,  or  a certain  amount 
of  money?— A certain  property  is  allocated  to  each. 

10318.  What  does  the  school  property  consist  of? 

A house  in  Mary-street,  which  is  let  for  £10  a year, 
and  the  interest  on  money  invested,  which  is  received 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests— £27  8s.  2 d.  a year— made  up  of  two 
sums — £21  9s.  and  £5  19s.  2 cl.  The  £5  19s.  2d  is 
the  interest  on  a sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  lent  to 
the  Dea  n and  Chapter,  and  having  been  paid  off  on  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act,  was  invested  in  the  Three 
,r  Yents'  There  is  also  the  rent  received  for  the 
schoolmaster’s  house,  £5  a year. 

10319.  That  makes  altogether  £42  8s.  2 cl  a year, 
"■limb  you  receive  on  account  of  the  school  property  ? 

10320.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  for  the 
chanty?— About  six  years. 

103 2!.  Can  you  explain  how  the  rental  has  fallen 
smee  1857  ?— Before  I undertook  the  agency  there 
was  another  house  belonging  to  the  school — and  it  was 
perhaps  not  thoroughly  looked  after;  the  rent  was 
a owed  to  run  into  arrear  for  a number  of  years,  and 
the  house  at  length  got  into  the  hands  of  other  people, 

and  was  kst  to  the  charity. 

i ^w’n§  to  non-collection  of  the  rent,  the  title 
s ost  by  the  statute  of  limitations? — Quite  so.  I 
uuc  that  it  had  passed  from  one  person  to  - another, 
Midi  ?f)IQe  9jt  them  had  laid  out  money  upon  it,  and 
r 1 . 'TOnd  cost  more  to  redeem  it  than  it  was  worth, 
it  „n„S'C  eief’  au^  Jh®  trustees  concurred  with  me,  that 


Mr.  George  A.  Dartnell,  j.p.,  examined. 

10323  Where  is  the  house?— It  is  in  the  bad  part 
ot  the  city— m the  Irish  town. 

10324.  How  is  it  occupied?— I think  it  is  occupied 
by  roomkeepers. 

10325.  What  is  it  worth?— About  £10  a year  is 
its  lettmg  value. 

10326.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  it 
had  been  so  long  occupied,  without  any  rent  being  paid 
that  you  could  not  recover  it  ?-I  did.  It  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  so  many  persons,  and  the  title  was 
m such  a complicated  state,  that  I was  advised  not  to 
take  any  steps  about  it,  especially  as  it  is  a wretched 
old  place— a tumble-down  concern  altogether. 

10327.  Is  it  in  a part  of  the  town  where  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  value  improving  ? — Yes ; it  is  in  a lane 
behind  Barrington’s  Hospital. 

10328.  Do  you  know  what  rent  used  to  be  received 
out  of  that  house?— £10  a year,  as  well  as  I 
remember. 

10329.  How  was  the  rest  of  the  £27,  that  they  used 
to  get  out  of  house  property,  made  up  ? — I do  not  know. 
I just  took  it  up  as  I got  it — that  house  was  the  only 
thing  I missed.  I looked  after  that,  but  I could  not 
make  anything  of  it. 

10330.  I perceive  that  she  tenant  of  the  house  in 
Mary-street  is  a Mr.  Haslin?— Yes. 

10331.  How  is  that  house  used  ? — He  has  a lease 
of  it  for  sixty  years  I think.  It  is  a wretched  old 
house,  but  fortunately  he  is  a handy  man— a plasterer 
and  slater — and  he  repairs  it  and  keeps  it  together. 

I think  at  present  there  is  no  fear  of  our  losing  our 
interest  in  it. 

10332.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  lettmg  value 
of  that  house? — £10  a year.  The  tenant  pays  the  full 
value  for  it. 

10333.  He  has  a sixty  years’  lease ? — Yes;  dated 
about  ten  years  ago. 

10334.  From  whom  was  the  lease  taken  ? — From 
the  trustees. 

10335.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  lease  % — I have. 
10336:  Is  there  a clause  binding  the  tenant  to 
repair  ?—  There  is. 

10337.  The  £5  9s.  2d.,  which  you  receive  from  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  isinterest 
on  money  which  was  originally  lent  • by  the  trustees 
of  the  Charity  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Limerick 
Cathedral  ? — Yes. 

10338.  The  last  item  of  your  annual  receipts  is  £5, 
the  rent  of  the  Schoolmaster’s  house  ? — Yes. 

10339.  Do  you  know  the  house  1 — I do. 

2 Y 2 


Mr.  George  A. 
Dartnell,  j.p. 
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Mr.  George  A. 
Dartnell,  J.r. 


10340.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of 
it  ? — I had. 

10341.  It  was  let  by  the  trustees  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  at  £5  a year  ? — The  verger  of  the  Cathedral 
lives  in  it. 

10342.  Is  the  house  let  under  a written  agreement  ? 
— No — under  a verbal  agreement  with  the  Dean. 

10343.  You  have  no  documentary  evidence  of  your 
title  ? — No.  I know  the  history  of  the  house,  but  we 
have  no  documentary  evidence  of  it. 

10344.  Is  £5  a year  the  value  of  it1? — I think  it  is 
enough  for  it.  It  is  a sort  of  place  no  one  would  live 
in,  unless  some  one  belonging  to  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  formerly  the  schoolmaster’s  house. 

10345.  The  first  account  I find  in  the  book  you 
have  handed  in,  commences  on  29th  September,  1872? 
— Yes — that  was  the  time  I became  agent. 

10346.  Who  had  the  agency  before  yon? — Mr. 
Arnold  Graves  for  a few  months,  and  prior  to  him 
Mr.  John  Mahony. 

10347.  The  account  begins  “Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  interest,  £21  9s.” 
then  there  is  an  item  of  £143  8s.  10 d.  put  down  as 
arrears,  what  was  that? — It  came  to  me  from  the 
Commissioners.  I fancy  it  was  clearing  up  the  arrears 
after  the  Church  Act. 

10348.  It  represented  arrears  of  interest  on  the 
debt  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  owed  to  the  Charity? 
— Yes ; I do  not  know  for  what  period  antecedent. 

10349.  We  can  easily  calculate  the  period,  it  would 
represent  about  seven  years  arrears  ? — About  that,  I 
fancy. 

10350.  Do  you  know  whether,  during  that  time,  the 
Charity  had  been  in  existence? — No — I knew  nothing 
of  the  Charity  until  I took  up  the  agency. 

10351.  In  the  same  account  there  is  an  item  return- 
ed as  rent  and  arrears  due  by  the  representatives  of 
Sargent,  amounting  to  £161  16s.  3 |<7.  but  in  your 
next  account  that  does  not  appear  ; did  you  write  it 
off  as  irrecoverable? — Yes.  I abandoned  it  altogether. 
It  was  the  rent  of  the  house  I have  mentioned  and  was 
utterly  lost  I considered. 

10352.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  I see  your 
expenditure  during  the  first  year  was  £36  9s.  The 
first  item  is  for  quit  rent? — Yes;  the  house  in  Mary- 
street  is  subject  to  £1  13s.  a year. 

10353.  Payable  out  of  the  £10? — Yes. 

10354.  Then  there  are  sundry  expenses — a new 
grate  for  the  school-room  £1  10s. ; coal  and  turf  £2 
Is.  2d. ; caretaker  £1  12s.  6 d.  Who  was  the  care- 
taker ? — He  was  a man  named  Davis,  the  verger. 

10355.  He  was  at  that  time  cai-etaker  of  the  house 
which  he  now  occupies  as  tenant?— Yes  ; he  is  living 
in  it  now. 

10356.  Then  there  are  poor  rates  £1  10s. ; agents’ 
fees  on  £36  9s.,  £1  16s.  5 d. — You  charge  five  per  cent, 
agency  fees  ?— Yes. 

10357.  I find  an  entry  in  your  first  account  “cheque 
to  the  Dean — £15  14s.  6 d." — was  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school? — Yes. 

10358.  That  was  all  the  school  got  in  the  year 
ending  29.th  September  1873? — Yes. 

10359.  1 see  in  the  next  year’s  account  you  carry 
forward  a balance  of  £58  9s.  9 d.  from  the  preceding 
account,  which  was  reduced  by  £20  8s.  3d.  for  sundry 
repairs,  and  by  £5  gratuity  to  W.  Brookes — who  was 
he  ? — That  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Brookes  who  was 
in  occupation  of  the  school-house  prior  to  Davis.  He 
got  the  £5  as  compensation  for  going  out  quietly.  The 
charge  for  repairs  was  formoney  expended  on  that  house. 

10360.  I see  that  in  the  same  year  you  paid  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  the  schoolmaster  £32  15s. 
which  reduced  the  balance  in  hands  to  £12  14s.  3d.  1 
—Yes. 


10361.  In  the  next  year  you  paid  him  a sum  of 
£35,  and  your  balance  stood  at  £10  4s.  8 d.  1 — Yes. 

10362.  And  Mr.  Hamilton  after  that  left,  and  Mr. 
Switzer  came? — Yes. 

10363.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  money  which  the  master  receives  from  pupils  ? — No. 


10364.  How  do  you  fix  the  sum  which  you  pay  him? 
— The  Dean  and  trustees  fix  the  amount.  I pay  as  I 
am  desired. 

10365.  You  pay  £35  a year? — Yes. 

10366.  And  you  retain  the  balance  to  defray  quit 
rent,  repairs,  agency  fees,  and  other  expenses? — Yes. 
The  school  fund  is  about  self-supporting  now,  I should 
say,  and  no  more. 

10367.  It  enables  you  to  pay  a sum  of  £35  a year 
to  the  master? — Yes. 

10368.  What  condition  of  repair  is  the  school-house 
in  at  present  ? — The  house  is  in  tolerably  good  repair, 
but  I was  informed  yesterday  that  the  portion  of  the 
roof  next  the  Cathedral  wants  looking  after — the  gut- 
ter, or  some  part  of  the  roof,  is  leaking. 

10369.  The  house  is  actually  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral  ? — Yes  it  is  built  up  against  it. 

10370.  You  have  no  funds  to  maintain  it  inrepair? 
— Well,  there  is  a small  balance  now  in  hands,  and 
probably  that  will  be  absorbed  in  repairs — I should 
say  it  is  an  even  balance  now  between  income  and 
expenditure. 

10371.  You  spend  nothing  on  the  building  beyond 
temporary  repairs  ? — That  is  all. 

10372.  I observe  there  is  £7  10s.  due  for  arrears  of 
rent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter? — Yes,  and  another 
year’s  rent  is  now  due. 

10373.  Why  have  you  allowed  that  rent  to  run 
into  arrear? — I asked  the  Dean  for  it,  and  he  told  me 
he  would  apply  to  the  select  vestry — I asked  him 
about  it  again  last  night,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
speak  to  the  proper  person,  who  should  pay  me,  and 
have  it  discharged. 

10374.  Are  there  funds  to  pay  you? — I cannot  tell. 
I do  not  know  anything  about  their  funds. 

10375.  They  are  now  over  two  years  in  arrear?— I 
know,  but  of  course  I don’t  want  to  press  too  much  on 
the  Dean  and  Chapter ; I expect  to  get  the  money 
from  them  by  a little  pressure. 

10376.  You  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the 
charity  during  the  period  between  1857  and  1872  ? — 
Nothing. 

10377.  Except  that  during  that  time  the  statute 
ran  against  you  with  regard  to  the  title  to  Sargent’s 
house? — Yes. 

10378.  Did  you  bring  that  matter  formally  before 
the  trustees  for  their  consideration? — I did. 

10379.  Did  they  make  up  their  minds,  that  to  take 
any  proceeding  would  be  only  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  ? — Yes. 

10380.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  lay  claim  to  the  school-house  as  their  own  pro- 
perty?— No ; it  belongs  to  the  Blue  Coat  Charity  and 
was  built  with  the  money  of  the  Charity ; but  it  adjoins 
the  Cathedral. 

10381.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  title  to  it?— 
None.  It  was  built  near  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  a Mr.  Hoare  who  had  charge  of  a fund  c which  had 
accumulated  while  the  school  was  in  abeyance,  and  he 
applied  a portion  of  the  fund  to  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

10382.  Have  you  got  a grant  of  the  site  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  ? — I have  not,  but  I saw  something 
about  it  in  the  report  of  the  former  inquiry, 

10383.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — I may  tell  you 
that  the  title  appeal's  from  the  report  of  the  former 
Commission  to  be  now  quite  safe ; the  deed,  by  which 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1773,  granted  the  site  m 
trust  for  the  Craven  Charity  Blue  School,  is  registered. 
Long  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  grant  in 
1773,  the  Cathedral  authorities  wanted  to  throw  down 
the  building  as  an  excrescence  on  the  Cathedral,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  title  was  investigated. 

10384.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  amount 
of  the  whole  Craven  endowment? — For  the  widows 
branch  there  is  an  annual  rental  of  £200  Is.  2d.  from 
houses  and  lands,  and  the  Blue  School  endowment  is 
£42  8s.  2d.  , ,, 

10385.  How  many  widows  receive  benefit  from  tne 
charity  ? — There  are  at  present,  I think,  twenty-five. 
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10386.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you 
ever  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  other 
houses  mentioned  in  the  grant  of  Mrs.  Craven — she 
granted  five  houses  in  trust  for  the  school? — They 
were  lost  to  the  charity  during  the  last  century. 

10387.  Did  you  ever  try  to  identify  the  house  pro- 
perty, which  you  are  now  applying  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Widows’  Fund,  in  order  to  see  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  any  of  it  belongs  to  the  school  branch  of  the 
charity  ? — I do  not  think  it  does.  The  houses,  of  which 
the  rents  are  applied  for  the  widows,  belong  to  the 
Widows’  Fund.  I am  quite  certain  they  have  not 
got  mixed. 

10388.  Then  within  your  memory  there  were  only 
two  houses  remaining  of  the  original  trust  property 
for  the  schools  ? — That  is  all. 


10389.  The  original  gift  consisted  of  five  houses 
— granted  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
binding  to  trades  twenty  poor  Protestant  boys — of 
those  houses  only  one  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
charity  ? — That  is  all. 

10390.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  many  houses 
had  the  widows’  endowment? — Two  houses — one 
was  originally  the  alms-house  for  the  widows,  the 
other  the  house  Mrs.  Craven  lived  in  herself  long 
ago. 

10391.  The  remainder  of  the  endowment  arises 
from  an  interest  in  land? — Yes ; £136  16s.  6<Z.  aris- 
ing from  land,  subject  to  a small  head  rent,  and  Sir 
Richard  Bourke  pays  £37  18s.  9 d.,  a rent  from 
which  there  is  no  deduction. 


Sept.  80,  1879. 

Mr.  George  A 
Dartnell,  j.p. 


Yen.  Charles  Hare,  m.a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  examined. 


10392.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  present  state  of  the  Craven  Charity 
Blue  School  ? — No.  The  school  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  parochial  school  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
comes  under  the  management  of  the  Dean,  as  the 
Rector  of  that  parish.  There  is  no  parochial  school, 
strictly  speaking,  for  St.  Mary’s,  but  this  has  always 
been  treated  as  the  parochial  school,  and  the  Dean,  as 
Rector,  has  always  had  ex-officio  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  it. 

10393.  I observe  that  there  were,  in  1857,  nine  boys 
taught  in  the  school,  all  free  %— Yes.  At  that  time  the 
management  of  the  institution  appears  to  have  been 
most  unsatisfactory,  as  you  will  see  by  Dean  Kirwan’s 
evidence.  It  was  then  strictly  a poor  school,  and 
the  education  given  was  very  primary  indeed.  A 
primary  school  for  boys  is  not  wanted  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, because  there  are  several  good  primary 
schools  in  the  place.  There  is  Dr.  Hall’s  school,  in 
the  same  street,  and  the  Villiers’  schools  in  St. 
Munchin’s  parish — a male  and  female  school,  both 
amalgamated  under  the  National  Board  and  situated 
quite  close  to  the  Bow  Lane  school,  so  that  there  is  no 
want  of  schools,  for  primary  education,  in  the  district. 

10394.  Do  you  know  how  the  Bow  Lane  School 
fell  into  abeyance,  after  1857? — I think  it  fell  into 
abeyance  in  consequence  of  non-attendance  of  the 
pupils,  there  being  better  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

10395.  In  consequence  of  that  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  school  there  for  some  time  ? — Yes  ; until  the  pre- 
sent Dean  took  it  up,  I do  not  know  why  the  late 
Dean  did  not  do  so. 

10396.  You  refer  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Cashel — 
Yes. 

10397.  He  may  not  have  known  anything  about  it  ? 
— Oh,  yes — I think  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  his 
notice  ; but  I know  that  before  lie  became  Dean  of 
Limerick  it  was  in  abeyance.  For  some  time  there 
was  a very  good  school  carried  on  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mangan,  one  of  the  vicars-choral.  He  gave  the 
boys  a classical  education — teaching  them  himself, 
assisted  by  Canon  Meredytli.  At  that  time  the  school 
was  held  in  a room  within  the  Cathedral  itself.  He 
kept  it  up  for  some  years,  attending  to  it  gratuitously, 
in  order  to  get  a better  description  of  boys  into  the 
choir,  by  giving  them  a free  classical  education. 

10398.  Can  you  tell  how  far  that  succeeded? — 
Very  well,  he  had  eight  or  ten  boys  constantly 
there.  He  did  not  wish  for  more  than  the  Cathe- 
dral boys. 

10399.  He  gave  the  education  himself  gratuitously  ? 
— He  did,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  remuneration 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  when  they  ofierecl  it 
to  him. 

10400.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — That  appears  to  have 
been  quite  independent  of  the  Blue  School  ? — Quite 
independent — only  it  was  close  to  the  premises. 

10401.  At  what  date  did  that  school  commence, 
and  when  did  it  cease  ? —I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ; 
hut  I think  it  was  carried  on  for  four  or  five  yea  is 


— probably  from  1865  to  1870.  I should  mention  it 
was  never  kept  in  the  Blue  School  room — it  was  in  a 
room  within  the  Cathedral. 

10402.  At  that  time  do  you  recollect  whether  the 
Blue  School  was  going  on  1— I do  not  believe  that  it 
was.  It  was  a poor  school  in  1857,  and  until  it  was 
resuscitated,  as  a better  description  of  school,  and  a 
better  class  of  education  given  in  it,  it  lay  in  abeyance, 
because  there  were  better  schools  close  to  it. 

10403.  In  1857,  the  Blue  School  appears  to  have 
been  what  Dr.  Mangan’s  School  subsequently  was — a 
School  for  the  choir  boys.  Can  you  explain  why  and 
how  the  School,  which,  in  1857,  was  in  fact  a Cathedral 
School,  for  the  boys  of  the  choir,  came  to  an  end,  and  why 
Dr.  Mangan  was  obliged  to  set  up  a School  of  his  own 
for  the  same  purpose  ?— When  the  boys  were  attending 
the  Blue  School  they  were  of  the  lowest  class — all 
charity  boys,  and  any  boys  who  had  voices  were  drafted 
into  the  choir;  but  they  became  uncertain  and 
irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  that,  I believe,  was 
the  cause  of  the  School  being  discontinued. 

10404.  I observe  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1857  it  is  stated,  that  for  some  time-  previously  the 
School  had  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in 
the  Cathedral  choir,  the  majority  of  whom  were  natives 
of  England? — Yes,  I remember  Dean  Kir  wan  used  to 
bring  over  boys  with  good  voices  from  England — he  fre- 
quently went  over  in  order  to  get  boys  from  England. 
They  got  education  in  the  School,  and  gratuities  from 
the  choir  fund. 

10405.  Were  those  poor  boys  ? — They  were  not. 

10406.  That  system  ended  with  Dean  Kirwan? — 

Yes. 

10407.  Is  he  dead? — Yes — he  died  I think  in  1868, 
or  1869. 

10408.  Did  he  carry  on  the  School  until  he 
died? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  the  School 
came  to  an  end  before  his  death,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mangan  was  carrying  on  his  School  at  the  time 
Dean  Kirwan  died,  and  for  two  or  three  years  before. 

10409.  Can  you  tell  why  Dr.  Mangan  kept  up  the 
School  gratuitously,  and  made  no  use  of  the  Blue 
School  ? — Well,  Dr.  Mangan’s  was  a voluntary  School 
— he  desired  to  have  a better  class  of  boys.  He  wanted 
to  raise  the  class  of  choir  boys.  It  was  found  very 
expensive  bringing  over  boys  from  England,  and  the 
Cathedral  funds  were  going  down  every  year. 

10410.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  as  a fact,  that  at 
the  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangan’s  School  was  going  on, 
from  1865  to  1870,  the  Blue  School  was  not  in  oper- 
ation?— I do  not  think  it  was. 

10411.  You  cannot  give  us  any  reason  why  Rev. 
Dr.  Mangan  did  not  make  use  of  the  Blue  School  in 
the  same  way  that  the  present  Dean  has  done  ? — One 
reason  was  he  did  not  want  to  be  Master  of  the  Blue 
School — it  would  have  been  infra  dig.  He  did  not 
mind  being  called  Master  of  the  Cathedral  School,  but 
I do  not  think  he  would  have  liked  to  he  styled  the 
Master  of  the  Charity  Blue  School. 

10412.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Mangan’s 


Yen.  Charles 
Hare,  m.a. 
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Sept.  30,  1879.  scliool  appears  to  have  been  altogether  a volun- 
Ven  Charles  ^al7  matter? — Entirely  voluntary.  I remember 
Hare  m.a.  bis  coming  to  me  one  evening,  consulting  me  about 
it,  and  putting  the  proposal  before  me  for  my  opinion. 
“ Well,  Mangan,”  said  I “ I am  always  against  a 
person  taking  up  a tiling  and  letting  it  go  down  after- 
wards— are  you  quite  prepared  to  go  on  with  it,  if  you 
once  start  it,  because  it  won’t  look  well,  if  you  com- 
mence it  and  then  give  it  up  1 ” I recollect  his  discuss- 
ing the  whole  affair  with  me  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  determined  to  start  the  School ; 
and  he  kept  it  up  for  some  years,  with  the  assistance 
of  Canon  Meredyth. 

10413.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Mangan  left,  the  School  was 
given  up  ? — Yes. 


10414.  And  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School  is 
in  its  place?— Yes.  0M 

10415.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  Lim- 
erick 1 — Over  twenty-five  years. 

10416.  Can  you  tell  us  whether -there  are  adequate 
means  for  boys  to  acquire  a grammar  school  education 
in  any  other  School  in  Limerick? — There  is  a Gram- 
mar School  under  my  own  superintendence — one  of  the 
Villiers’  Schools,  but  there  are  a very  small  number  of 
boys  attending  it  at  present. 

10417.  There  seems  to  be  a good  class  of  schools 
for  imparting  primary  education? — There  are  very 
efficient  schools — there  are  the  Leamy’s  schools,  and  the 
National  schools,  both  of  which  give  a good  primary 
education.  There  is  no  want  in  that  respect.  3 


Mr.  John  F.' 
Switzer,  ll.b. 


Mr.  John  Frederick  Switzer,  ll.b.,  examined. 


10418.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Y on  have  been 
the  master  of  the  Limerick  Cathedral  Grammar  school 
since  1878? — Yes,  since  August  1878. 

10419.  During  that  period  how  many  boys,  on  an 
average,  have  attended  the  school  ? — During  the  past 
year  the  average  was  twenty-one,  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  end  of  June. 

10420.  July  was  your  vacation  time? — Yes. 

10421.  What  class  of  boys  attend  the  school? — A 
very  good  class,  some  of  them  quite  independent. 

10422.  What  kind  of  education  do  you  give  them? 
— The  usual  education  to  fit  them  for  entering  the 
universities. 

10423.  Do  they  all  intend  to  enter  the  univer- 
sities?— I will  just  give  you  an  idea  of  what  was  done 
during  the  past  year — one  boy  entered  the  Queen’s 
University,  one  the  College  of  Surgeons,  one  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  one  got  an  exhibition  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  another  passed  the 
examination. 

10424.  How  many  boys  did  you  send  up  ? — Four. 

10425.  Had  all  four  boys  been  with  you  from  the 
commencement  ? — No,  one  of  them  had  been  with  me 
only  eight  months. 

10426.  Was  that  one  of  those  who  passed? — Yes. 
The  other  was  with  me  in  the  Villiers’  school,  where 
1 had  been  before  I came  to  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
school. 

10427.  Are  any  of  the  boys  who  attend  the  school 
free,  or  do  they  all  pay? — I am  paid  for  all  of  them. 

10428.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  that  ? — The 
choir  boys  do  not  pay  themselves,  but  I am  paid  for 
them  out  of  the  cathedral  fund.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  eight  choir  boys,  and  I am  paid  £4  a year  for  each. 

10429.  Are  the  places  of  those  eight  choir  boys 
filled  at  present? — No,  there  are  only  two  at  present. 

10430.  You  are  liable  to  have  eight  boys  sent  to 
your  school  at  £4  a year  for  each,  but  at  present  there 
are  only  two  ? — Yes. 

10431.  Your  entire  number  of  pupils  is,  at  present, 
twenty-one? — Yes,  but  for  some  time  there  were 
twenty-five. 

10432.  Do  all  the  scholars,  with  the  exception  of 
the  choir  boys,  pay  for  their  education? — Yes. 

10433.  Are  the  fees  the  same  for  all  of  them  1 — 
They  are. 

10434.  What  are  the  charges? — A guinea  and  a 
half  each,  per  quarter. 

10435.  Do  you  teach  Greek  and  Latin? — Yes. 

10436.  What  mathematics  do  you  teach? — The 
course  for  the  universities,  and  for  the  other  examina- 
tions I have  mentioned. 

10437.  Do  you  give  the  boys  any  education  in 
natural  science  ? — No. 

10438.  It  is  strictly  a grammar  school  ? — Yes. 

10439.  Do  you  expect  to  prepare  a larger  number 
for  the  intermediate  examinations  next  year  ? — I do, 
but  the  programme  was  out  very  late  this  year. 

10440.  Up  to  what  age  have  you  boys  in  your 
school  ? — I think  there  are  some  up  to  eighteen. 

10441.  What  is  the  ago  of  the  youngest  ? — I should 
say  thirteen. 


10442.  Then  they  are  well  grown  boys  ?— They  are. 

10443.  You  receive  £35  a year  from  Mr.  Dartneil 
from  the  charity  fund  ? — Yes. 

10444.  What  is  your  agreement  with  the  trustees? 
—In  point  of  fact  I receive  £55  a year— £35  from 
Mr.  Dartneil,  and  £20  from  the  Cathedral  authorities. 
, 10445.  Over  and  above  what  is  paid  by  the  boys? 
— Yes,  T have  the  fees  of  course 

10446.  Is  that  under  an  agreement  with  the  Dean? 
— Yes. 

10447.  The  £20  is  paid  out  of  whatever  funds  they 
have  for  the  Cathedral? — Yes. 

10448.  Are  you  engaged  annually,  or  what  is  your 
tenure  of  the  mastership  ?— There  was  no  arrangement 
as  to  that  when  I took  the  place. 

10449.  If  the  £35  which  you  receive  from  the  charity 
were  withdrawn  would  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
pupils’  fees  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  necessary  even 
as  it  is. 

10450.  Were  the  fees  fixed  by  yourself  or  by  the 
trustees? — They  were  fixed  by  myself.  They  were 
the  fees  which  were  paid  to  me  in  my  previous  school 
in  Henry-street ; all  my  boys  accompanied  me  when  I 
took  the  grammar  school,  and  I did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  change  the  fees. 

10451.  Do  you  hold  yourself  at  liberty  to  raise  them 
of  your  own  motion  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  that. 

1 045 2.  I want  to  know  what  security  there  is  that 
the  charges  are  fixed — are  you  so  far  independent  of 
control  that  you  can  put  any  fee  you  like  on  the 
pupils,  or  are  you  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees 
in  the  matter  ? — I cannot  say.  When  I had  the  school 
in  Henry-street  I got  £1  a month  from  one  pupil,  but 
then  there  was  a special  reason  for  it. 

10453.  You  gave  that  pupil  special  attention?— 
Yes. 

10454.  Are  the  boys  in  your  school  divided  into 
classes  ?— Yes  there  are  two  classes  at  present. 

10455.  Do  you  teach  them  both  yourself? — I had 
an  assistant  last  year,  but  not  at  present,  as  the 
number  is  small. 

10456.  How  do  you  manage  to  teach  the  two 
divisions  ? — One  of  them  works  at  mathematics,  while 
the  other  is  being  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

10457.  What  are  the  school-hours  ?— From  ten 
o’clock  until  half- past  two.  There  is  no  play-ground 
attached  to  the  school. 

10458.  Have  the  pupils  any  means  of  recreation?— 
None,  except  in  coming  to  the  school  and  returning 
from  it. 

10459.  That  is,  in  the  street?— Yes. 

10460.  Is  the  school  in  a suitable  locality  ? — No, 
a more  unsuitable  one  could  not  be  found.  The  ap- 
proaches are  very  bad.  Some  of  the  boys  have  to 
come  from  the  new  part,  and  some  from  the  other  end 
of  the  city. 

10461.  Are  your  pupils  all  resident  in  Limerick,  or 
the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

10462.  Are  any  of  them  living  near  the  school  ? — 

I think  not. 

10463.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  teach  any 
modem  languages? — No, 
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Very  Key.  Thomas  Bunbury,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick,  recalled. 


>t.  80,  1S79. 


10464.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I do  not  quite  under- 
stand about  the  £20  a year,  the  master  of  the  school 
receives  from  the  Cathedral — is  it  a permanent  donation 
from  the  Cathedral  fund  ? — It  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a permanent  donation.  If  we  had  the  full  number 
of  choir  boys  we  would  pay  the  master  £32  a year. 
We  have  not  the  full  number,  in  consequence  of  the 


locality  of  the  school — the  boys  object  to  it.  We  Very  Rev. 
therefore  thought  it  well  to  give  Mr.  Switzer  £20,  Bunbury,  m.a 
because  he  has  only  two  boys.  If  we  merely  gave  ‘ ’ 

him  the  £4  a year  for  each,  it  would  be  only  £8  a 
year. 

10465.  Then  the  £20  includes  the  £8  a year  for  the 
two  choir  boys? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Frederick  Switzer,  ll.b.,  recalled. 


10466.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  do  not  get  the 
£20  from  the  Cathedral  fund,  in  addition  to  £8  for  the 
two  choir  boys  who  are  at  present  at  the  school  ? — The 
arrangement  made,  when  I took  the  school,  was  that  I 
was  to  get  £35  a year  from  the  Craven  fund,  which  I do, 
and  I was  also  to  get  £32  a year  for  the  education  of 
eight  choir  boys,  but  I was  to  allow  £12  a year,  to  be 


deducted  from  that,  for  their  musical  education,  so  that 
the  £20  is  just  the  £32,  minus  the  £12. 

10467.  That  is  to  say,  the  Cathedral  fund  was  to 
pay  £4  a year  each  for  eight  choir  boys,  £12  of  which 
is  given  for  music,  and  you  get  the  balance,  £20  a 
year,  although  you  have  only  two  choir  boys  at  present 
in  the  school  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  P. 
Switzer,  ll.e. 


Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick,  recalled. 


10468.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  you  any 
further  observation  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
school? — I wanted  to  impress  upon  you  that  the 
locality  of  the  school  is  extremely  unsuitable  and  bad. 
I do  not  know  whether  we  are  obliged  to  have  the 
school  there  in  order  to  preserve  the  endowment. 

10469.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  it  ever  struck 
you,  that,  if  the  school  were  carried  out  according  to 
the  original  design  of  the  founder,  the  locality  would 
not  be  so  unsuitable,  as  the  building  is  in  a poor  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  design  was  to  give  primary  educa- 
tion to  twenty  poor  Protestant  children  ? — There  are 
not  twenty  poor  Protestant  children  in  the  parish,  and 
there  are  excellent  Protestant  schools  to  which  such 
children  can  go  for  education. 

10470.  If  the  education  given  in  the  Blue  School 
were  entirely  free — a purely  charitable  institution— do 
you  believe  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  twenty 
poor  Protestant  boys  to  attend  it? — Not  in  the  parish. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible,  so  far  as  I can  see,  to 
carry  on  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
its  founder.  We  have  only  £35  a year,  which  would 
be  insufficient  to  pay  the  master.  What  I desire  very 
much  is  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  move  it  to 
another  part  of  the  city.  If  we  could  do  that,  I think 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  work  up  the  school,  and 
make  it  a very  efficient  institution  indeed. 

10471.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Are  there 
many  cases  in  Limerick  of  children  of  parents  of  limited 
or  reduced  circumstances  who  would  benefit  by  a 


gratuitous  or  assisted  grammar  school  education? — 
Decidedly. 

10472.  Is  there  any  other  institution  that  would 
give  them  that  at  present  ? — N o.  I think  the  fact  that 
when  the  school  was  in  Thomas-street  we  had  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  boys  attending  it,  shows  that  there 
is  a want  of  such  a school  in  Limerick. 

10473.  Would  you  not  have  more  pupils  if  this  were 
entirely  a free  school? — Well,  I do  not  think  that 
parents,  who  require  an  entirely  free  education  for  their 
children,  look  for  a classical  education. 

10474.  And  there  are  institutions  in  Limerick  for 
imparting  a good  primary  education? — Abundance. 

10475.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — If  the  school  were 
established  simply  for  primary  instruction,  would  not 
the  endowment  be  sufficient  ? — I think  not.  I do  not 
think  you  would  get  an  efficient  master  for  £35  a year. 
I think  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  the 
school  back  to  its  original  state ; whereas,  I think, 
if  we  could  get  permission  to  change  the  locality,  even 
working  it  as  it  is,  we  can  make  it  a very  efficient 
school. 

10476.  If  the  school  were  moved,  would  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  purchase  the  house  ? — I think  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

10477.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  down  ? — I could  not  say  what  oiu- 
purpose  might  be ; we  would  not  leave  it  as  it  is,  at  all 
events. 


Very  Kev. 
Thomas 
Bunbury,  m.a. 


Rev.  Christopher  L. 

10478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Can  you  give 
any  further  information  as  to  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School  ? — I wish  to  make  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  as  I think 
it  did  not  seem  quite  clear  how  it  is  arranged.  On  one 
day  in  each  week — Friday  at  present — the  Dean  or 
myself  attends,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction, and  during  the  time  we  are  so  engaged  the 
boys  who  are  not  Church  boys  leave  the  school  com- 
pletely, those  who  remain  are  afforded  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Church  formularies. 

10479.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  — There  are  two 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

10480.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians;  or  other  Dis- 
senters?— I think  so — they  are  at  liberty  to  leave 
when  religious  instruction  is  going  on. 

10481.  How  many  boys  leave  the  school  during  the 
hours  of  religious  instruction  I—1 The  two  Roman 
Catholics  leave.  There  are  also  one  or  two  boys  who  are 
being  prepared  for  college — they  are  very  grown  boys 


Garde,  a.b.,  examined. 

— in  fact  young  men ; and  one  or  two  Dissenters — 
these  also  leave.  I have  a limited  class,  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  attendance. 

10482.  In  your  experience  of  the  school,  have  you 
ever  known  any  Dissenters  or  Roman  Catholics  to 
remain  while  religious  instruction  was  going  on? — Well, 
while  we  were  a little  unsettled,  there  was  a kind  of 
arrangement  by  which  the  master,  Mr.  Switzer, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
others  while  religious  instruction  was  going  on  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  That  was  before  I appre- 
ciated the  difficulty  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act.  I then  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make 
another  arrangement. 

10483.  I understand  you  now  insist  on  their  leaving  ? 
— They  always  do  leave  the  room. 

10484.  Would  you  allow  a boy,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  remain  during  the 
hour  for  religious  instruction?—!  would  not  have 
anything  to  say  to  that  at  all.  I would  take  it  for 


Kev.  C.  L. , 
Garde,  a.b. 
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granted,  if  a boy  remained  that  he  was  a Church 
boy. 

10485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not 
exactly  understand  what  change  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  1 — I conceived  that  the  conscience 
clause  in  that  A ct  seemed  to  mean  that  if  a boy  were 
to  lose  anything  in  the  school  in  consequence  of  his 
religion  we  would  be  infringing  the  Act,  and  if  in 
consequence  of  religious  instruction,  one  boy  was 
occupied  with  secular  work,  while  another  was 
receiving  religious  instruction,  I was  not  sure  but  that 
that  might  be  infringing  the  Act. 

10480.  As  I read  the  Act,  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  liberal  conscience  clauses  that  could  possibly 
be  framed — it  is  merely  this — you  must  enable  any 


boy  who  presents  himself  as  a pupil  in  secular  subiert, 
to  get  the  full  advantages  of  the  school  inallsurt 
subjects,  although  he  may  object  to  receive  relief,,! 
instruction.  I understand  you  thought  that  because 
the  master  was  giving  secular  instruction  to  certain 
boys  while  you  were  giving  religious  instruction  tn 
those  who  were  members  of  the  Church,  it  might  he 
held  they  were  excluded  from  advantages  on  account 
of  their  religion,  which  is  not  very  logical,  for  it  strikes 
me  that  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  were  receiving 
the  advantage  of  additional  secular  instruction  which 
was  not  given  to  the  Church  boys?— Well,  that  was 
the  view  I took  of  it.  The  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants had  to  be  considered.  I concur  with  the  Dean 
and  Mr.  Switzer  in  believing  that  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  remove  the  school  to  another  locality. 


Mr.  William 
Lysaght,  J.r. 


Mr.  William  Lysaght,  j.p.,  examined. 


10487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  connected  withLeamy’sScbools? — Since  Octo- 
ber, 1874. 

10488.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  under 
which  they  are  now  worked  ? — Yes. 

10489.  Do  you  know  what  condition  the'  schools 
had  been  in  before  that  time  ? — I can  only  state  it  from 
hearsay — I believe  they  had  been  closed  for  some  time. 

10490.  Can  you  say  for  how  long  ? — I cannot. 

10491.  Have  you  a minute  book  ? — Yes ; I produce 
it.  This  book  commences  with  a copy  of  the  will  of 
William  Leamy,  the  Chancellor’s  Order  of  1842,  and 
the  order  of  1874.  You  will  see  a minute  of  my 
appointment  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Governors  in 
October  1874. 

10492.  The  property  of  the  schools  is  derived  under 
the  residuary  clause  in  the  will  of  William  Leamy — 
who  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his  executors : — 

“ To  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  principally  those  in  and 
about  Limerick  city,  or  as  they,  my  executors,  in  their 
better  judgment  shall  deem  meet,  to  give  this  bequest  the 
most  extensive  efficacy.”  ? 

— Yes,  that  was  the  will. 

10493.  There  was  then  an  order  in  1842? — Yes, 
the  Chancellor’s  order. 

10494.  That  order  directed  that  premises  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a school  should  be  purchased  or 
taken  to  rent  for  a long  lease,  and  that  in  the  said  school 
the  English  language,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
should  be  taught;  andthatif  the  funds  of  the  said  charity 
were  sufficient,  the  Governors  should  have  power  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  provision  and  arrangement 
for  a further  and  more  extensive  system  of  education  as 
might  appear  to  them  expedient  and  practicable,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; that  part  of 
the  daily  instruction  should  consist  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  that  for 
that  purpose  the  scholars  should  during  an  hour  each 
day  be  placed  in  two  separate  rooms,  the  Protestants 
in  one  room  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  another,  and 
that  while  there  the  Protestants  should  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  any  restriction,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  read  such  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  were  contained  in  four  small  volumes 
supplied  by  authority  under  the  title  of  Scripture 
Lessons  and  read  in  the  National  schools? — That  has 
been  since  changed. 

10495.  The  original  scheme  directed  that  the  number 
of  Governors  should  be  eleven,  and  that  the  majority 
should  elect  to  vacancies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Court,  and  that  the  qualification  of  Governors  should 
be  residence  or  property  either  in  the- city  of  Limerick 
or  within  twenty  miles  thereof— you  say  that  was 
changed  and  a new  scheme  was  adopted  in  1 874  ? — Yes. 

10496.  The  scheme  of  July  1874,  directs  that  a 
master  be  appointed  by  the  governors  to  conduct  the 
school  at  a salary  of  £100  a year,  with  a capitation  fee 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  a year  for  each  male 
paying  pupil  above  the  number  of  twenty,  who  shall 
have  been  attending  the  school  for  six  months,  and 


the  governors  may  if  they  think  necessary  appoint  an 
assistant  master  at  a salary  of  £40  a year,  with  a cart 
tation  fee  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  each  male 
paying  pupil  above  the  number  of  twenty,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the 
decree  of  19tli  November  1842,  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  following  subjects— elementary  drawing 
the  elements  of  chemistry,  the  elements  of  mechanics’ 
the  elements  of  natural  science  as  applied  to  the  arts’ 
the  French  language,  and  such  other  special  instruc- 
tion  as  the  governors  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
so  that  the  same  shall  be  such  as  is  requisite  to  fit 
boys  for  employment  in  trading,  mercantile,  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits— that  a mistress  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governors  to  undertake  the  management  oi 
the  female  school,  at  a salary  of  £50-  a year,  with  a 
capitation  fee  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  a year  foi 
each  female  paying  pupil  above  the  number  of  twenty 
who  shall  have  been  attending  the  school  for  six 
months— that  pupils  paying  £2  a year  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  male  and  female  schools  respectively, 
and  shall  receive  the  ordinary  instruction  given  in 
those  schools  respectively— that  the  pupils  in  the 
female  school  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
classes  in  drawing,  chemistry,  mechanics,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  French,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  such  attendance  as  the 
governors  may  make — that  the  free  or  foundation 
places  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  male  pupils  and 
twenty  female  pupils;  and  that  the  forty  free 
scholars  shall  be  nominated  by  the  governors  who 
shall  in  selecting  them  have  regard  to  the  poverty 
and  good  character  of  the  parents  of  the  candidates? 
— Yes ; that  is  the  order  of  the  4th  July  1874. 

10497.  I see  that  on  the  4th  July  1874,  the  Court 
ordered  that  the  Right  Reverend  George  Butler, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Thomas  Kane, 
Esq.,  m.d.,  Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  the  Venerable  Charles 
Hare,  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Jacob,  and  Colonel 
Robert  Maunsell,  be  appointed  governors — who  are 
the  present  governors?— The  present  governors  are 
those  named  by  that  order,  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  governors  at  the  time. 

10498.  Are  they  all  alive  ? — No,  two  have  died— 
Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Henry  Maunsell — and  in 
their  place  Mr.  George  Dartnell  and  Lord  Clarina 
have  been  appointed.  There  is  another  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dean  Keating— and  the 
governors  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Dean  of  Limerick ; but  that  awaits  the  neces- 
sai’y  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  approval, 
which  involves  an  expense  of  £25. 

10499.  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  each 
application  for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
costs  £25  ? — Yes ; that  is  what  our  solicitor,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  informs  us,  and  his  costs  for  the  previous 
applications  have  been  paid. 

10500.  Does  a newly  appointed  governor  act,  before 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Court  ? — He  does  not. 

10501.  Have  the  Board  of  Governors  any  fixed 
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times  for  meeting1? — Yes;  they  meet  upon  the  first 
Wednesday  in  every  month. 

10502.  I see  from  the  Minute  Book  that  the  meet- 
ings and  attendances  of  the  Governors,  in  1877, 
were : 3rd  January,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Maunsell;  7th  February,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Limerick,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  Dr.  Kane,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Maunsell;  7th  March,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob, 
Lieut. -Col.  Maunsell,  Dr.  Kane,  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Limerick ; 4th  April,  the  Archdeacon  of  Limerick, 
Lieut.-CoJ.  Maunsell,  and  Dr.  Kane ; 2nd  May,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Maunsell;  6th  June,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Limerick,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Maunsell;  4th  July,  the  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  Dr. 
Kane,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Maunsell.  In  August  no  meet- 
ing ; and  on  the  5th  September  only  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jacob  attended;  3rd  October,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Limerick,  Dr.  Kane,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Maunsell ; 7th 
November,  the  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jacob,  Dr.  Kane,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Maunsell,  and,  at  the 
last  meeting  in  1877,  on  the  5tli  December,  there  were 
present — the  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  Rev.  Benjamin 
J acob,  Lieut.-Col.  Maunsell  and  Mr.  Dartnell.  I see  the 
attendance  seldom  exceeds  four? — Latterly  it  has  not 
— in  the  first  year  it  did. 

10503.  “New  brooms”  I suppose? — Well,  yes. 
10504.  Have  you  any  fixed  quorum  1 — No. 

10505.  Practically,  how  many  of  the  Governors 
manage  the  charity  ? — I should  say  the  Archdeacon, 
the  Rev  Benjamin  Jacob,  Colonel  Maunsell,  Mr. 
Dartnell  (since  he  was  appointed),  Dr.  Kane,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt.  Those  are  I think  the  principal 
attendants. 

10506.  I observe  among  the  Governors  who  were 
appointed  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  diocese? — Yes;  he  attended  once  since  I was 
appointed. 

10507.  Lord  Emly  is  also  a Governor? — Yes;  he 
attended  on  two  occasions. 

10508.  The  Dean  of  Kilfenora  was  also  a Governor  ? 
—Yes ; but  he  is  dead. 

10509.  In  his  lifetime  did  he  attend? — Not  in  my 
time,  because  he  was  bedridden,  but  he  took  a warm 
interest  in  the  schools. 

10510.  Does  Lord  Clarina  attend? — He  has  never 
attended. 

10511.  Do  you  ever  convene  special  meetings? — 
Yes ; when  necessary. 

10512.  What  authority  have  you  for  calling  a 
special  meeting  ? — If  I am  directed  by  the  Governors 
1 summon  it. 

10513.  When  there  is  any  special  business  to  be 
attended  to? — Yes. 

10514.  I see  by  the  minutes  of  the  21st  October, 
1874,  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  money  in  the  bank 
should  be  kept  on  deposit  receipt,  and  that  advertise- 
ments for  a schoolmaster  and  mistress  be  put  in  the 
papers  at  once ; that  Mr.  William  Lysaght  be  appointed 
secretary  at  a salary  of  £20  a year,  and  that  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  an  account  of  the  several 
transactions  of  the  Governors,  to  summon  meetings, 
and  to  act  for  the  Governors  in  such  way  as  they  shall 
direct  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  It  was  under 
that  resolution  that  you  were  appointed  ? — Yes. 

. *0515.  Have  you  any  duties  in  respect  to  the  school 
i n — ^orie  except  to  keep  the  minutes  and  accounts. 
10516.  And  attend  the  meetings  ? — Yes. 

10517.  Who  makes  the  payments? — The  Governors 
o that  by  cheque.  You  will  see  it  mentioned  in  the 
minutes.  The  funds  stand  in  th  e names  of  two  trustees, 
lie  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maun- 
p !’  tW  t>y  power  of  attorney  have  appointed  Mr. 
ratchell,  the  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  in  Dub- 
.ln’ to  <*raw  the  dividends,  and  when  drawn  the  amount 
js  ransmitted  to  the  Bank  here  to  the  credit  of  the 
Governors. 

1051S.  I see  that  in  November,  1874,  after  adver- 
rsmg  for  a master  and  mistress,  you  advertised  for 


tenders  for  repairs  of  the  school-rooms  ?— Yes,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Governors. 

10519.  On  the  19th  November,  1874,  the  Governors 
received  a tender  from  Mr.  M'Carthy  for  the  execution 
of  the  repairs  at  a sum  of  £142,  which  being  deemed 
excessive  it  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Fogarty’s  estimate 
£42  6s.  was  accepted— were  those  repairs  carried  out  ? 
— They  were.  The  account,  which  I produce,  will 
show  you  the  expenditure  up  to  xVugust  last. 

10520.  I see  that  on  lltli  December,  1874,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  appointed  Master  of  the  boys’  school’ 
and  Miss  Weir  was  appointed  Mistress  of  the  female 
school  ? — Yes. 

10521.  Are  those  two  teachers  still  with  vou? 

Yes. 

10522.  The  schools  were  opened  in  January,  1875? 
— Yes. 

10523.  The  master  and  mistress,  besides  their  salaries 

and  capitation  fees,  get  gas,  coal,  and  apartments  ? 

Yes ; furnished  apartments. 

10524.  I see  by  the  minute  of  8th  January,  1875, 
that  it  was  resolved  that  pupils  be  admitted  to  the 
school  on  payment  of  fees— boys  at  10s.  per  quarter  to 
the  master,  and  girls  at  10s.  to  the  mistress,  by  whom 
receipts  were  to  be  given ; that  the  limits  of  age  were 
to  be  from  eight  to  sixteen;  that  the  school-hours  should 
be  from  10  to  3 with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays  when  the  school  is  to  close  at  one 
o’clock — that  the  school-books  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education  be  adopted,  and  that  the  master  and 
mistress  be  each  paid  £1  per  quarter  for  having  the 
school-rooms,  passages,  board-room,  and  the  house 
generally  kept  clean  and  in  proper  order?— Yes. 

10525.  I find  there  were  then  a number  of  applica- 
tions from  pupils  for  admission  on  the  foundation  ? 

Yes;  the  Governors  have  frequently  put  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  papers,  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  admission  on  the  foundation. 

10526.  Has  the  free  foundation  for  twenty  boys  and 
twenty  girls  been  filled?— Never ; although  the  Gover- 
nors have  made  every  exertion  to  get  applications. 

10527.  What  qualifications  are  required  for  admis- 
sion on  the  foundation  ? — None ; except  good  character. 

10528.  I presume  poverty  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ? — Certainly.  I may  mention  there  was  one  boy 
on  the  free  foundation — named  M'Evoy — who  after- 
wards passed  an  examination  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
has  got  a clerkship. 

10529.  I find  on  30th  January,  1875,  the  master’s 
report  was  read,  stating  that  there  were  fifteen  boys 

in  the  school — thirteen  paying  and  two  free  boys? 

Yes,  the  school  had  only  just  commenced  then. 

10530.  On  26th  February,  1875,  I see  a cheque 
was  drawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  Nash  for  £20,  bem«- 
a half  year’s  rent  due  25th  March,  1 875— what  prerm 
ises  do  you  hold  that  are  liable  to  rent?— The  ground 
on  which  the  school-house  is  built — it  was  taken  from 
a Mr.  Quinlan. 

10531.  Have  you  a perpetuity  lease? — I think  so. 
10532.  What  rent  is  it  subject  to? — £40  a year 
ground-rent. 

10533.  I find  that  on  the  19th  March,  1875,  the 
master  reported  that  there  were  twenty-six  pupils  on 
the  roll,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  paying  and  five 
free,  and  the  mistress  reported  that  there  were  seven- 
teen girls  on  the  roll,  of  whom  fifteen  were  paying  and 
two  free? — Yes. 

10534.  On  the  7th  May,  1875,  the  master  reported 
that  there  were  forty  pupils  on  the  roll,  but  that  three 
of  the  paying  pupils  had  left  the  school  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarter,  leaving  thirty-two  paying 
pupils  and  five  free — total  thirty-seven,  and  the 
mistress  reported  that  there  were  twenty-seven  paying 
and  two  free  pupils  on  the  girls’  roll — total  twenty- 
nine  ? — Yes. 

10535.  I understand  the  house — including  apart- 
ments for  the  master  and  mistress — was  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  charity  ? — Yes,  by  the  Governors. 

10536.  I see  that  on  4th  June  1875,  Miss  Weir’s 
application  for  an  assistant  mistress  was  read  and 
2 Z 


Sept.  30, 

Mr.  Willi 
Lysaght, 
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Sept.  30,  1879.  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  next 
Mr.  William  meeting;  arid  on  2nd  July,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
Lysaght,  j.p.  to  call  a special  meeting  for  Tuesday,  20th  July,  to 
appoint  an  assistant  master,  and  to  consider  Miss 
Weir’s  application  for  an  assistant  mistress — has  the 
assistant  master  been  appointed! — Yes. 

10537.  And  an  assistant  mistress? — Yes. 

10538.  How  many  teachers  are  there  altogether? 
— Three  in  the  male  and  two  in  the  female  school. 

10539.  What  is  the  third  teacher  in  the  male 
school  ?^ — He  is  called  a monitor,  and  is  paid  £20  a 
year. 

10540.  Is  he  a pupil  teacher? — Yes.  that  is  what 
he  is  called. 

10541.  You  have  no  third  teacher  in  the  girls’ 
school? — No.  I should  mention  that  at  the  time  the 
second  assistant  master  was  appointed  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  boys’  school  was  nearly  eighty. 

10542.  I find  a Miss  Harold  was  appointed  assist- 
ant schoolmistress? — Yes. 

10543.  At  the  meeting  in  September,  1875,  the 
report  of  the  monthly  attendance  was  read  showing — 
in  the  male  school,  paying  pupils,  44 ; free,  6;  total  50; 
and  in  the  female  school,  paying  pupils,  42 ; free,  3 ; 
total  45  ; making  a total  for  both  schools  of  95?— 
When  the  pupil  teacher  was  appointed  there  were  up 
to  80  boys  attending  the  school. 

10544.  In  November,  1875,  the  minutes  state  that 
Miss  Weir  reported  that  the  parents  of  some  of  the 
girls  were  desirous  of  having  them  taught  music,  and 
that  the  Board  saw  no  objection  to  its  being  allowed — 
is  that  going  on  now? — Not  in  the  school. 

10545.  Was  it  discontinued? — No.  Miss  Weir  is 
allowed  to  teach  music,  but  it  is  in  her  own  apartments. 

10546.  Music  was  no  part  of  the  original  education 
of  the  gii-ls  ? — It  is  not  in  the  curriculum,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

10547.  In  December,  1S75  I find  the  Governors  re- 
solved that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a public  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  by  a special  examiner,  to  be  held  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  preceding  the  summer  holidays  ? 
— Yes ; that  has  been  done  every  year  since. 

10548.  How  is  the  examiner  selected  ? — The  exa- 
miner is  Mr.  Weir,  the  examiner  of  the  National 
schools. 

10549.  Have  you  his  reports ? — Yes;  I have  all  his 
reports,  and  will  produce  them  to-morrow. 

10550.  I find  that  in  January,  1876,  Mr.  Henderson 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Ryan  for 
teaching  French  two  days  in  each  week  to  those  pupils 
whose  parents  were  willing  to  pay  5s.  a quarter  for  each 
pupil?— Yes ; that  went  on  for  some  time,  but  he  has 
not  attended  latterly^ — i do  not  know  why. 

10551.  I see  that  at  a meeting  in  June,  1876,  where  , 
only  one  Governor  attended,  the  monthly  cheques  were 
drawn — how  have  you  managed  about  cheques  where 
there  was  not  a sufficient  attendance  ? — The  rule  is  that 
three  Governors  must  sign,  and  when  they  do  not 
attend  I have  to  go  to  their  residences,  and  get  them 
to  sign. 

10552.  Has  that  often  happened? — Now  and  then. 
In  summer  the  Governors  are  generally  away  at  the 
seaside,  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  them  together. 

_ 10553.  Where  is  the  account  kept? — In  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank. 

10554.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Can  any  three  of  the 
Governors  sign  the  cheques  ? — Yes. 

10555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  on 
the  4th  October,  1876,  a letter  from  Miss  Weir  was 
read  with  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Weir  the  exa- 
miner at  the  late  examination,  and  which  complains  of 
the  want  of  system,  and  proper  classification  in  the 
female  school — was  any  step  taken  on  that?— Miss 
Weir’s  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  she  stated  reasons 
why  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  classify  the  pupils,  but 
since  then  she  has  classified  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  examiner. 

10556.  I find  on  same  day  a letter  from  Mr. 
Henderson  was  read,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  numbers  in  the  boys’  school;'  there  being 


seventy-two  on  the  roll,  a third  master  was  necessary 
either  classical  or  English,  but  he  considered,  that tl 
latter  would  be  preferable?— Yes.  Classics  are  tint 
taught.  , . 

10557.  In  consequence  of  that  letter  you  say  a moni 
tor  or  pupil-teacher  was  appointed  ?— Yes. 

10558.  I see  several  minutes  before  December,  1876 
as  to  the  cost  incurred  in  procuring  the  new  scheme 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  finally,  in  December 
1876,  Mr.  Ogle’sbillof  costs, was  laid  before  the  Board’ 
and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Ogle  be  requested  to  have 
them  taxed,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  appointed  local 
solicitor? — Yes ; you  will  find  farther  on  that  Mr.  Ole’s 
costs  were  taxed  and  paid. 

10559.  They  amounted  to  £207  6s.  5 d.,  but  that  in- 
cluded the  costs  of  obtaining  the  new  scheme? Yes 

10560.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Who  is  Mr.  Ole? 
— He  was  a solicitor  in  Dublin — he  is  dead.  ° 

10561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — What  are  the 
fimds  you  have  on  deposit  receipt? — There  was  a sum 
of  money  reserved  by  the  Governors  to  meet  the  costs, 
and  it  was  placed  in  bank  on  deposit  receipt — £400 1 
think — you  will  see  it  in  the- account  which  lies  before 
you. 

10562.  Have  you  any  money  on'  deposit  receipt 
now  ? — Yes.  The  costs  did  not  amount  to  the  full 
sum,  and  the  balance  still  remains  on  deposit  receipt, 
but  it  will  be  required  I think  for  the  repairs  of  the 
school — the  governors  are  putting  in  metal  sashes  and 
painting  the  outside  of  the  building; 

10563.  In  May  1876,  I find  an  application  from 
Miss  Weii-  for  an  assistant  mOnitress  was  refused— 
has  she  only  one  assistant? — Only  one.  I wrote  to 
make  inquiry  from  Mr.  Weir,  the  examiner — who  is 
an  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  National  Board— 
and  he  stated  that  a third  mistress  was  only  appointed 
where  there  was  an  average  of  eighty-six  pupils,  and 
at  that  time  the  average  in  Miss  Weir’s  school  was, 
I think,  only  forty. 

10564.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  insufficient  num- 
ber of  scholars  that  the  application  was  refused  ?— 
Yes,  the  governors  thought  that  where  the  number 
was  only  between  thirty  and  forty,  two  teachers  were 
amply  sufficient,  especially  as  Mr.  Weil-  reported  that 
eiglity-six  was  the  lowest  number  in  a National  school  to 
which  a third  teacher  would  be  appointed. 

10565.  I find  in  October  1877,  a letter  from  Miss 
Weir  was  read,  stating  there  were  several  matters  to 
be  brought  under  your  notice.  She' regretted  to  say 
that  she  felt  so  unwell  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  attend 
in  person,  she  complained  that  she  had  more  to  do 
than  any  man  in  the  profession, -and  that  she  was 
incessantly  worried  about  things  that  were  not  her 
business  at  all.  What,  does  that  refer  to  ? — I think  if 
you  go  on  you  will  see  a series  of  complaints  which 
she  made  afterwards,'  and  which  were  dealt  with  by 
the  governors.  ' 

10566.  I see  the  Board  reply  to  her  application  for 
a second  assistant  teacher  : 

“ The  Board  cannot  entertain  Miss  Weir's  application  for 
a second  assistant  for  the  girls’  school.  When  a second 
assistant  was  granted  for  the  boys’  school  the  number  on 
the  roll  was  seventy-two,  and  the  average  attendance  sixty- 
two,  while  the  number  on  the  roll  of  the  girls’  school  at 
present  is  forty-seven, , and  the  average  attendance  only 
thirty-nine,  and  they  therefore  see  no  necessity  for  an 
additional  teacher  ? ” 

—Yes.  The  Board  declined  to  entertain  the  appli- 
cation. 

10567.  Has  Miss  Weir  any  duties  to  perform 
except  the  teaching  ? — None. 

10568.  Has  Mr.  Henderson? — None. 

10569.  Are  the  capitation  fees  paid  out  of  the 
general  account  ? — They  are. 

10570.  How  are  the  pupils’  fees  paid  1— The  pupils’ 
fees  are  paid  to  the  master  and  mistress,  who  pay  them 
to  me  every  three  months,  and  I lodge  them  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  governors. 

10571.  How  do  you  vouch  the  accounts- of  the 
pupils’  fees? — They  are  received  by  the  master  and 
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mistress  from  the  pupils,  and  I attend  at  the  school 
on  the  last  day  of  every  quarter  and  go  through  the 
books,  see  the  blocks  of  the  receipts,  and  check  them. 

10572.  The  master  and  mistress  have  to  give 
p inted  receipts  for  the  fees  ? — Yes ; receipts  upon  a 
printed  form. 

10573.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  fees,  except 
the  capitation  ? — None. 

10574.  The  boys  pay  £2  a year,  of  which  £1  goes 
to  the  master,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  5s.  to  the  assistant 
master;  and  in  the  girls’  school,  10s.  goes  to  the 
mistress,  and  5s.  to  the  assistant,  the  balance  of  the 
fees  going  to  the  school  ? — Yes.  The  capitation  fees  to 
the  masters  and  mistresses  are  reckoned  on  the  num- 
ber of  paying  pupils  above  twenty. 

10575.  I find  that  in  July  1878,  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Morton,  the  agent  of  the  Alliance  Insurance 
Company  stating  that  the  Company  objected  to  the 
risk  consequent  upon  theatrical  performances  in  the 
school.  What  does  that  refer  to? — During  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  1877  some  of  the  elder 
boys  expressed  a wish  to  be  allowed  to  have 
some  private  theatricals  under  the  supervision 
of  the  master.  The  governors  granted  permission, 
and  the  performances  took  place,  and  I believe  were 
very  interesting ; but  the  agent  of  the  Insurance 
Company  objected  as  he  thought  there  was  some  risk 
of  fire,  and  the  theatricals  have  been  discontinued 
since.  There  was  in  point  of  fact  not  the  smallest 
danger,  but  as.tke  agent  objected,  the  governors  at  once 
directed  that  the  theatricals  should  be  discontinued. 

10576.  What  is  the  insurance  ? — The  building  cost 
£3,940  and  it  is  insured  to  that  amount.  The  furniture 
is  not  insured. 

10577.  I find  that  in  June,  1868,  this  letter  was 

“Miss  Weir  begs  to  inform  Mr.  Lysaght  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Governors, 
that  her  house  has  been  broken  into  at  least  six  times  during 
the  month  of  May.  On  the  first  two  occasions  articles 
were  only  misplaced  on  the  third  night  a dog  was  put  in, 
leaving  the  place  in  such  a state  that  a boy  had  to  be  got  to 
clean  it  before  a woman  could  wash  it.  After  this,  acting  on 
Mr.  Lysaght's  advice,  the  head-constable  was  brought  to 
examine  the  place  and  gave  his  opinion  very  decidedly.  He 
drew  out  of  the  matter  pointedly  however,  and  said  it  was  a 
case  for  the  Governors  of  the  school  ” ? 

—Yes,  the  schoolmistress  made  these  complaints,  and 
there  were  meetings  of  the  Board  on  the  subject.  She 
had  a Chubb’s  lock  placed  on  the  door,  and  still  she 
said  the  door  was  opened.  The  Governors  and  every 
one  were  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  to  open 
the  door,  and  that  the  door  was  not  opened. 

10578.  How  are  the  apartments  of  the  mistress 

situated  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  building  ? 

There  is  a common  stair  to  the  two  school-rooms  and 
to  the  apartments  of  the  master  and  mistress,  with 
doors  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  each,  and  the  door 
leading  to  the  female  apartments  has  a Chubb’s  lock 
on  it. 

10579.  Has  the  mistress  control  of  that  lock  her- 
self —The  sole  control,  I do  not  think  a fly  could  get 
111  there,  against  her  consent. 

10580.  She  complains  of  noises  and  disturbance  in 

toe  bouse — who  are  the  residents  in  the  house? The 

master  and  his  assistant,  and  Miss  Weir,  and  I believe 
one  or  two  servants. 

10581.  She  complains  of  the  gas  being  turned  off  at 
utcrent  times,  and  she  thinks  some  of  the  boys  have 
tOKoT816  tbere  any  b°ys  tbere  at  night?— None. 
W582.  The  school  closes  at  3 o’clock  1—' Yes ; but  of 
Cm  tHe  maStCT  haS  liberfcy t0 Pupils  after  school- 

10583.  Has  he  boys  attending  him  in  the  evening  ? 
i believe  he  has,  but  not  up  to  a late  hour— in  fact 
e orders  are  that  the  house  must  be  closed,  and  the 
outside  gate  locked  at  half  past  ten. 
that  _ ’ ^ ^ tbe  ®oar^  ou  one  occasion  complained 

Miss  W eir  as  a resident  mistress  it  was 
1 ueQular  and  improper  for  her  to  have  left  the  house 


without  their  permission  nor  arc  they  satisfied  that  the  key 
of  the  school-room  should  have  been  intrusted  to  an  irrespon- 
sible person  outside.” 

What  does  that  refer  to?— She  left  the  house,  and 
went  to  live  at  Castleconnell,  without  the  Governors 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

10585.  Was  that  during  the  summer?— Yes,  she 
remained  away  for  some  months,  and  gave  the  key  of 
the  school-room  to  some  boy  to  keep. 

10586.  Has  that  matter  been  set  right?— Yes ; the 
moment  it  came  to  the  Governors’  knowledge  they 
directed  that  it  should  stop. 

10587.  I find  that  Miss  Weir  gave  this  explanation 
of  the  matter : 

“ On  the  night  of  the  24th  May  when  all  the  windows 
were  closed,  her  house  was  opened  by  turning  the  key  in  the 
Chubb  s lock.  The  Board  will  see  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  her  to  stay  in  the  house  until  arrangements  are  made  by 
which  she  can  sleep  in  it  with  safety  in  future.” 

And  on  the  27th  June,  1878,  the  Board  came  to  the 
following  resolution  : 

“ That  Miss  Weir  having  made  charges  which  she  has  not 
substantiated,  and  now  refuses  to  press,  the  Governors  can- 
not possibly  entertain  them  further,  and  finally  determine 
that  on  Miss  Weir’s  return  after  vacation  she  must  reside  in 
the  house  provided  for  the  female  teacher,  and  have  her 
mother,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Board,  to  live 
with  her.  If  Miss  Weir  shall  fail  to  carry  out  this  resolution 
the  Board  will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  dispensing 
with  her  services.” 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  ?_ Yes. 

10588.  Wliat  has  been  done  as  to  that? — Miss 
Weii-  returned  to  the  house ; but  although  the  Gover- 
nors repeatedly  pressed  her  to  carry  out  their  require- 
ment, and  have  her  mother  or  some  lady  friend  to  live 
with  her,  it  is  I believe  .only  within  the  last  month 
that  she  has  done  so. 

10589.  Has  she  some  one  with  her  now  ? — I believe 
so,  but  I am  not  sure. 

10590.  I observe  she  made  a proposal  to  have  some 
of  her  pupils  residing  with  her,  but  the  Governors 
refused  ? — Yes,  the  Board  did  not  consider  it  desirable 
to  have  pupils  mixed  up  with  a thing  of  that  kind. 

10591.  I find  Miss  Weir  addressed  the  Governors 
again  on  13th  November,  1878  : 


“ M'ss  Weir  would  bring  under  Mr.  Lysaght’s  notice  the 
fact  that  the  letter  written  to  the  Governors  with  regard 
to  people  coming  into  her  house  has  produced  its  natural 
result,  and  that  it  has  occurred  three  times  since.  Mr. 
Lysaght  will  be  good  enough  to  let  the  Governors  know 
this.” 

Upon  which  the  resolution  of  the  Governors  was  as 
follows : — 

“That  ....  with  reference  to  her  statement  as 
to  persons  coming  into  her  house,  the  Board,  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  in  support  of  that  statement,  decline  to 
consider  the  matter  further.” 

Miss  Weii-  had  stated  it,  was  any  step  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  her  statement  was  correct? — Yes;  the  Go- 
vernors asked  Miss  Weir  to  give  them  evidence,  but 
she  was  ilnable  to  give  them  any  evidence  whatever. 
They  examined  the  master  and  assistant  master,  who 
stated  that,  as  faras  they  knew,  nothing  of  the  sort  could 
have  occurred,  and  from  the  evidence  before  them  the 
Board  could  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  I think  the  Bishop  was  in  the 
chair  on  the  occasion. 

10592.  On  the  4th  December,  1878,  a letter  was 
read  from  Miss  Weir,  complaining  that  persons 
came  nightly  into  the  yard,  and, that  they  had  been 
in  the  school-room,  and  the  Board  ordered  that  a 
padlock  with  a chain  be  provided  for  the,  front  gate 
and  that  keys  be  given  to  Mr.  Henderson, Mr.  O’Began, 
and  Miss  Weir,  and  Mr.  Henderson  was  directed  to 
see  that  the  gates  were  locked  at  10  o’clock  every 
night  from  September  to  March,  and  at  .11  every  night 
from  March  till  September?— Yes. 

10593.  In  January,  1879,  a letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Beauchamp  asking  for  £240  5s.  8 d.,  the  amount  of 
his  taxed  costs,  including  £207  6s.  5d.,  Mr.  Ogle’s  taxed 
costs  for  procuring  the  new  scheme,  £26  7s.  10(7,  the 
costs  in  reference  to  appointment  of  Governors,  and 
2 Z 2 
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miscellaneous  costs  £6  11s.  5 d. — what  were  the  mis- 
cellaneous costs  ? — I could  not  tell  you.  I would  have 
to  refer  to  the  bill  to  ascertain  that.  I think  they 
must  have  been  for  attending  to  see  Mr.  Ogle’s  costs 
taxed. 

10594.  I find  a letter  was  read  from  Miss  Weir 
applying  for  fire-irons,  and  also  to  have  the  school-room 
and  stairs  washed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  fire- 
irons  be  provided ; but  that,  as  Miss  Weir  got  an  allow- 
ance for  a servant,  the  Board  refused  the  other  part  of 
her  application.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the 
servant1? — Miss  Weir  receives  £4  a year,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  a similar  sum,  for  having  the  school-rooms, 
passages,  board-room,  and  the  house  generally  kept 
clean  and  in  proper  order. 

10595.  On  the  5th  February,  1879,  Mr.  Henderson 
applied  for  leave  to  change  some  of  the  books  used  in 
the  school  for  those  named  in  the  official  programme 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Commissioners,  and  the 
application  was  granted  ? — Yes. 

10596.  Were  any  of  the  boys  sent  up  to  those  ex- 
aminations 1 — I believe  so. 

10597.  Were  any  of  the  girls  sent  up  ? — I do  not 
think  any  of  the  girls  were  sent. 

10598.  The  minutes  show  that,  on  the  same  day,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Miss  Weir,  stating  that  she  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a friend,  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
to  live  with  her,  while  the  present  state  of  matters 
lasted.  Does  that  refer  to  her  belief  in  the  annoy- 
ance ? — I believe  so. 

10599.  She  writes  as  follows : — 

“ Having  quite  misunderstood  the  terms  on  which  I was 
appointed  Mistress  of  the  Leamy’s  Girls' school,  I have  much 
pleasure  in  saying  that  for  the  future  I intend  carrying  out 
what  was  the  understanding  of  the  Board,  namely,  that  I 
should  have  some  person  to  reside  in  the  house  with  me”? 
— Yes ; previous  to  that  time  she  had  disputed  that 
there  was  any  such  understanding. 

10600.  That  only  appeared  as  a matter  of  tinder- 
standing in  the  Board’s  Minute.  Book  1 — Yes ; in  the 
first  minute  which  mentions  her  appointment. 

10601.  I find  in  the  minutes  of  5th  March,  1879, 
Mr.  M‘Evoy  tenders  his  resignation  as  pupil  teacher, 
and  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Henderson  he  says  : — 

“Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  you  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  attention  to  my  instruction  which 
you  displayed,  and  to  which  I mainly  attribute  my  success 
in  passing  my  examination  for  the  Civil  Service  clerkship”? 
— Yes.  He  was  a free  pupil  at  our  school. 

10602.  The  Governors  appointed  a new  pupil  teacher 
in  his  stead  at  £20  a year  ?— -Yes. 

10603.  I believe  the  Intermediate  examinations  in 
Limerick  were  partly  held  in  the  Leamy’s  school- 
rooms?— Yes;  the  Governors  allowed  them  to  hold  it 
there ; they  advanced  the  school  vacation  a week  to 
allow  them  to  hold  it. 

10604.  Have  you  any  income  from  the  charity  ex- 
cept the  salary  which  you  are  paid  by  the  Board? — 
Not  a farthing. 

10605.  In  the  Report  of  1857,  it  is  stated  that 
a sum  of  over  £3,000  belonging  to  the  charity  was 
retained  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  to  meet 
succession  duty  and  costs — has  anything  been  received 
from  that  ? — I know  nothing  about  it — this  is  the  first 
time  I ever  heard  anything  of  it. 

10606.  The  charges  on  it  were  stated  to  be  likely 
to  nearly  exhaust  it  ? — I know  nothing  of  it. 

10607.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  property 
of  the  charity,  during  the  time  of  your  connexion 
with  it,  except  from  the  accumulations  while  it  was 
idle  ? — None.  I think  the  fund  is  just  as  it  was  left 
by  the  bequest.  The  bequest  amounted  to  £13,380, 
and  there  was  £3,940  laid  out  on  the  building,  which 
with  £10,000,  the  amount  in  Government  stock,  makes 
up  about  the  sum  that  was  bequeathed. 

10608.  The  account  which  you  have  produced, 
contains  the  transactions  of  the  Charity  from  October, 
1874,  to  August,  1879?— Yes. 

10609.  In  December,  1874,  I find  £400  was  taken 
from  the  current  account,  and  placed  on  deposit  receipt 


in  the  Bank,  in  February  1878,  a further  sum  of  £500 
was  similarly  dealt  with,  and  in  February,  1879 
£200 — making  £1,100  placed  on  deposit  receipt.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account  I find  various  sums 
withdrawn  from  the  deposit  account  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  current  account — how  much  have  you 
now  upon  deposit  receipt  or  has  all  been  withdrawn  ? 
—I  think  we  have  £100. 

10610.  LordR.  Churchill. — Can  you  explain  why, 
on  the  14th  January,  1878,  you  received  two  years' 
dividends  together,  amounting  to  £606  18s.  10d.  in- 
stead of  their  being  drawn  half-yearly  in  the  usual 
manner? — That  was  because  Mr.  Henry  Maunsell 
the  co-trustee  with  the  Bishop,  died  and  consequently 
Mr.  Patchell  could  not  receive  the  dividends  until  a 
new  trustee  was  appointed.  Mr.  Maunsell’s  son 
Colonel  ‘ Maunsell,  was  appointed  trustee,  and  the 
moment  he  was  appointed  he  and  the  Bishop  signed 
the  power  of  attorney,  authorizing  Mr.  Patchell  to 
receive  the  dividends. 

10611.  The  dividends  appear  to  have  remained  un- 
paid from  January,  1876,  to  January,  1878, — how  did 
you  carry  on  the  school  in  the  interval  ? — The  money 
on  deposit  receipt  was  drawn  out  from  time  to  time. 

10612.  Hqw  did  it  happen  that  it  took  two  years  to 
get  the  new  trustee  appointed,  during  which  time  the 
money  was  lying  idle — on  the  21st  January,  1876,  you 
received  £151  18s.  4d.,  which  was  the  dividend  due 
October,  1875,  and  then  you  get  no  more  until  14th 
January,  1878,  when  you  receive  £606  18s.  10d,  two 
years’  dividends — why  was  that  ? — The  fact  was  that 
Mr.  Beauchamp  had  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

10613.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  it  did 
not  take  two  years  to  get  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a new  trustee  ? — Well,  as 
a matter  of  fact  he  got  instructions  at  once,  and  it  took 
that  time  before  the  matter  was  completed. 

10614.  It  is  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  you  lay  the 
blame? — Yes;  certainly. 

10615.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I see  your  receipts 
from  school  fees  have  fallen  off? — They  have. 

10616.  In  1877  you  received  £147  4s.  id.,  from  fees 
in  the  male  school,  and  £51  17s.  6d.,  in  the  female— in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  you  received  only 
£55  in  the  male,  and  £24  in  the  female  school— can 
you  explain  that  ? — Schools  are  always  very  variable — 
you  will  often  see  a school  go  up  in  numbers  one  year, 
and  go  down  another  year — I cannot  tell  why. 

10617.  How  does  it  happen  Mr.  Henderson,  who  gets 
capitation  fees,  received  in  1877,  £66  ? — That  was  the 
largest  year. 

10618.  In  1878  I find  he  received  £51,  and  in  1879 
he  received  only  £21  10s.,  for  six  months?— It  may 
possibly  be  more  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  payment 
he  got  this  year  was  only  for  six  months,  to  1st  July. 

10619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  the  way 
the  amounts  of  school-fees  in  the  boys’  school  stand 
is  this  : in  1875  it  was  £63  19s. ; 1876,  £118  16s.  Id. ; 
1877,  £147  4s.  id, ; 1878,  £116  ; 1879,  assuming  the 
second  half-year  to  be  equal  to  the  first  half,  £110. 
For  the  girls’  school  the  figures  are  1875,  £47  17s.  3d. ; 
1876,  £50  Is.  8 d.;  1877,  £51  17s.  6d.;  1878,  £53 
3s.  5 \d. ; and  1879  (doubling  the  first  half-year’s  fees 
as  before)  £49  13s.  id.  The  girls’  school  appears  to 
have  steadily  increased  from  1875  down  to  1878,  and 
to  have  fallen  off  very  little  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

10620.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  large  falling 
off  in  the  boys’  school  ? — I really  cannot  tell.  The 
master  may  be  able  to  explain  it  better  than  I can. 
You  can  never  calculate  in  a place  like  this  upon  a 
steady  average  attendance — you  may  have  it  high  for 
a year  or  two,  and  then  it  will  fall  off  in  the  next 
year — and  you  cannot  tell  the  reason.  I have  no 
doubt  in  the  world  it  will  increase  again. 

10621.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I see  you  expended 
about  £200  in  repairs  of  the  building  within  four 
years? — Yes. 

10622.  Do  you  estimate  £50  a year,  as  about  what  it 
costs  to  keep  the  building  in  repair?-  Well,  it  ought  not 
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to  cost  so  much.  When  we  commenced  in  1874  the 
outlay  was  considerable,  and  we  will  have  some  outlay 
now  in  consequence  of  the  Board  resolving  to  put  in 
metal  sashes  through  the  entire  building.  The 
windows  have  diamond  panes,  and  they  were  originally 
made  with  lead,  but  they  have  become  decayed,  and 
the  governors  have  ordered  them  to  be  replaced  by 
metal  sashes.  I think,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
from  £20  to  £25  ought  to  keep  the  building  in  repair. 
There  is  very  little  margin  for  it,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  statement  of  accounts. 

10623.  You  had  to  lay  out  £84  in  three  years 
upon  furniture  ? — Yes,  furniture  for  the  apartments  of 
the  master  and  mistress. 

10624.  Have  you  now  got  all  the  furniture  you 
are  likely  to  require  ? — I hope  so. 

10625.  I see  you  pay  Mr.  Weir  for  inspecting  the 
schools'!— Yes,  he  inspects  the  schools  and  examines 
the  children  every  year,  at  Christmas,  and  we  pay  him 
£5  for  doing  so. 

10626.  I observe  you  expended  £5  on  advertise- 
ments in  1875  ? — Yes,  we  advertised  for  a master  and 
mistress,  in  all  the  Dublin  papers,  and  in  the  Gazette , 
as  well  as  in  the  local  papers.  There  was  a large 
number  of  applicants  for  the  situations. 

10627.  You  have  handed  us  an  estimate  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  was  drawn  out  by  me  for 
the  information  of  the  governors. 

10628.  It  is  not  an  actual  balance  sheet  1 — No — it 
is  merely  an  estimate  of  the  annual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure. 

10629.  The  estimated  balance  to  credit  at  the  end  is 
£20— is  that  what  it  actually  is  ? — No — it  is  a great 
deal  more. 

10630.  Your  actual  balance  is  £180? — Yes — this 
was  merely  an  estimate. 

10631.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  balance  to 
credit  in  1875,  when  you  were  appointed? — It  was 
£479  10s.  id. 

10632.  You  have  now  got  a balance  of  £180  to 
credit  ? — Yes. 

10633.  Then  your  balance  to  credit  has  decreased 
£300  during  the  five  years  since  you  were  appointed  ? 
—Yes,  we  had  to  pay  a considerable  sum.  for  law 

10634.  Putting  law  expenses  aside,  could  you  tell 
me,  from  the  accounts,  what  is  the  average  annual  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  institution,  and  the  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure? — I think,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  there  would  be  a margin  of  about  £20. 

10635.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  ask  you 
a few  questions  about  the  account  which  you  have 
handed  in — it  purports  to  be  a complete  debit  and 
credit  account  from  October  1874,  until  August  1879  ? 

10636.  From  what  source  is  it  taken  ? — From  the 
books. 


10637.  Do  you  keep  a regular  set  of  books? — Yes. 

10638.  Do  you  balance  them  regularly ? — Yes;  at 
the  end  of  December  in  each  year. 

10639.  The  way  it  stands,  then,  is  this  : you  began 
in  October,  1874,  with  a credit  balance  of  .£479  10s.  4c?.? 
— Yes. 

10640.  And  you  end  in  August,  1879,  with  a balance 
of  £180  8s.  34c?.  ? — Yes. 

10641.  Thatwould  show  a deficiency  of  £299  2s.  04c?. ; 
— the  funds  appear  to  have  decreased  by  that  sum 
during  the  five  years? — Yes. 

10642.  You  have  put  into  this  account,  on  one  side 
of  it,  £1,100  as  having  been  placed  on  deposit  receipt? 
— Yes  ; placed  on  deposit  receipt  at  different  times,  and 
drawn  out  at  different  times. 

10643.  Yes ; but  while  one  side  of  the  account  shows 
that  y ou  lodged  £ 1 , 1 00  in  several  sums  on  deposit  receipt, 
I only  see  £900  on  the  opposite  side  put  down  as  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  deposit  account  ? — Yes. 

10644.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  you  should  have  still 
£200  on  deposit  receipt  in  the  bank — have  you  any 
entry  or  memorandum  to  show  how  much  you  have  at 
present  on  deposit  receipt  ? — I think  I have.  The  ac- 
count of  course  should  show  it. 

10645.  It  does  not,  but  you  ought  to  have  in  bank 
£200  on  deposit? — Yes ; and  so  we  have,  I am  sure. 

10646.  Have  you  deposit  receipts  for  £200? — We 
must  have  them. 

10647.  Then  from  the  way  this  account  is  drawn  up, 
it  would  appear  that  you  are  £200  worse  off  than  you 
really  are,  for  on  one  side  you  have  debited  yourself 
with  £1,100  lodged  in  bank  on  deposit  receipt,  and  on 
the  other  side  you  have  credited  yourself  with  £900  only 
drawn  out  again? — Yes. 

10648.  Should  you  not  also  give  yourself  credit  for 
£200  ? — I think  not.  I will  ascertain  as  a matter  of 
fact  at  the  bank  before  it  closes  to-day  what  sum  there 
is  in  bank  now  to  our  credit  on  deposit  receipt — but  I 
am  sure  it  is  £200. 

10649.  If  so  you  have  a sum  of  £200  in  bank  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  account?— Yes 

10650.  And  to  make  the  account  just  to  yourself, 
that  item  of  £200  ought  to  appear  in  it.  At  the  end 
of  your  account,  before  you  struck  your  balance,  you 
ought  to  have  put  in — “ By  amount  on  deposit  receipt 
£200,”  and  that  would  increase  your  balance  to  credit 
to  £380  8s.34«?.,  instead  of£180  8s.  3£c?.,  so  that  in  point 
of  fact  you  have  only  diminished  your  balance  by  about 
£99  dining  the  five  years,  while  you  have  paid  a bill  of 
costs  amounting  to  over  £200  for  the  scheme? — Yes. 

10651.  Allowing  for  that  expenditure,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  you  have  paid  your  way  ? — Yes. 

10652.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — You  stated  a little 
while  ago  that  about  £20  a year  was  the  excess  of  in- 
come over  expenditure? — Yes  ; taking  the  average  ex- 
penditure and  the  receipts,  I am  quite  certain  £20  will 
be  the  outside  of  the  credit  balance. 


Yen.  Charles  Hare,  m.a..  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  recalled. 


10653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  know 
anything  of  Leamy’s  Institution,  prior  to  the  new 
scheme  of  1874? — No;  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
previous  to  that. 

^10654.  You  were  one  of  the  governors  then  appoint- 

10655.  It  was  formerly  altogether  a free  school  ? — 
I believe  so.  It  was  intended,  under  the  founder’s 
to  be  a free  school. 

10656.  It  is  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  or- 
dinary school,  where  the  majority  of  the  scholars  pay 
fees,  and  a small  number  are  educated  free  ? — Yes.  I 
may  mention  that  we  have  repeatedly  inserted  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers,  calling  for  applications 
for  free  scholars,  and  we  have  from  time  to  time  ad- 
mitted them,  but  we  have  never  had  applications  to 
nil  up  the  number  of  twenty. 

10657.  What  qualifications  do  you  require  for  free 


pupils  ? — We  have  not  stated  any  qualification  in  the 
advertisements. 

10658.  You  have  mentioned  no  qualification  at  all  ? 
— None ; but  in  selecting  them,  we  are  guided  by  the 
terms  of  the  will. 

10659.  Is  residence  a matter  taken  into  account? — 
Certainly ; also  the  poverty,  and  the  good  character, 
and  respectability  of  the  parents. 

10660.  Part  of  the  original  scheme,  which  I read 
this  morning,  had  reference  to  imparting  religious  in- 
struction to  the  children  in  sepai’ate  rooms — what  is 
done  now  with  regard  to  that  ? — The  school  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  of  which  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jacob  is  Rector,  and  he  attends  to  the  religious  in- 
struction. 

10661.  That  is,  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  of  his  own  denomination? — Yes  ; those  who 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 


Sept.  80, 1879. 

Mr.  William 
Lysagbt  j.p 


Ven.  Charles 
Hare,  m,a. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Sept.  30,  1879. 

Ten.  Charles 
Hare,  m.a. 


10662.  Are  all  the  children  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland? — I do  not  know. 

10663.  Do  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  governors 
attend  ? — Yes.  Dr.  Kane  is  very  regular  in  his  atten- 
dance, he  is  one  of  our  most  constant,  and  useful,  mem- 
bers. 

10664.  How  does  the  education  given  in  Leamy’s 
schools  differ  from  that  given  in  the  Model  Schools 
under  the  National  Board  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference.  The  education  in  both  is  very  much 
the  same. 

10665.  Do  the  governors  inspect  and  examine  the 
schools  ? — I have  never  done  so. 

10666.  You  are  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants 
at  the  meetings — is  your  attendance  confined  to  the 
board,  and  routine  business  ?— Yes.  A statement  of 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  laid  before  us, 
at  each  meeting. 

10667.  With  the  exception  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion, and  inspection,  by  Mr.  Weir,  do  the  governors 
take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  education  ? — No. 

10668.  Who  inspects  the  building  to  see  that  it  is 
kept  in  a state  of  proper  cleanliness  and  repair  ? — We 
see  it  ourselves  when  we  go  there. 

10669.  Have  you  any  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  schools  or  inspecting  the  building  ? — No. 

10670.  Then  is  the  management  practically  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Master  and  Mistress  ? — Yes,  we  leave 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  their  hands. 

10671.  They  do  not  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
together  ? — No ; I do  not  think  they  ever  did  get  on 
well  together.  They  ought  to  be  quite  separate — they 
ought  not  to  come  in  contact  at  all.  I know  of  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  disagreements. 

10672.  You  do  not  yourself  examine  as  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  children  ? — No. 

10673.  Do  any  of  the  governors  do  so? — Ido  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Jacob  does  so,  or  not. 

10674.  Do  you  consider  the  school  working  well 
under  the  new  scheme  ? — Certainly.  It  is  considered 
a very  efficient  school,  and  I know  it  has  affected  my 
own  school — the  Yilliers’ — very  much. 

10675.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
boys’  school  ? — I asked  Mr.  Henderson  about  it,  and 
he  thinks  that  one  reason  is  the  vacation  that  occurs 
in  the  summer  quarter — the  boys  pay  in  advance,  and 
when  there  is  a month  or  six  weeks  taken  out  of  the 
quarter  the  parents  are  reluctant  to  pay  for  it.  I think 
the  next  quarter — -which  begins  to-morrow — will  mark 
a considerable  increase  in  the  number  attending  the 
school.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the  summer  the 


bigger  boys  leave  the  school,  and  that  always  makes  a 
change  in  the  numbers. 

10676.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  generally  a difference 
in  the  numbers  in  the  two  half-years  ? — I think  so 
Another  reason  is  that  *he  past  winter  has  been  a very 
severe  one.  * 

10677.  As  a general  rule  is  the  spring  and  summer 
half-year  as  well  attended  as  the  other? — I think  the 
spring  quarter  is. 

10678.  Do  you  think  the  spring  the  best? Ido 

10679.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  return 
furnished  to  us  I find  the  .pupils  are  thus  classified— 
48  Church  of  Ireland,  10  Presbyterians,  6 Protestant 
Dissenters,  7 Roman  Catholics.  You  are  aware  the 
scheme  is  non-denominational ; where  do  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  class  your  scholars  belong  to  get  then- 
education  ? — At  the  Model  schools. 

10680.  I thought  the  Model  schools  were,  as  a role 
not  attended  by  Roman  Catholics? — Some  Roman 
Catholics  go  to  them  ; but  there  are  also  a great  many 
other  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics  go — especially 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  there  is  a large 
school  in  the  Crescent,  but  that  is  not  a Christian 
Brothers’  school — there  are  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
near  the  Ordnance  Barracks. 

10681.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  occurring  at 
your  Board  which  would  account  for  such  a small 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  schools? 
— No. 

10682.  Is  the  school-master  a Protestant  ? — Yes,  but 
the  assistant  master  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  Mr. 
M'Evoy  the  former  pupil-teacher  was  a Roman  Catholic 
too. 

10683.  The  school  is  managed,  I believe,  without  ' 
any  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  boys?— 
Certainly  without  any  interference  at  all. 

10684.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  a large  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Limerick? — Yes;  a very 
large  number. 

10685.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— I observe  that  the 
Board  has  expended  a considerable  sum  on  repairs— 
can  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  estimated  for  ?— Two 
estimates  were  sent  in,  and  we  accepted  Mr.  Fogarty’s, 
which  was  much  the  lowest. 

10686.  Were  the  repairs  inspected  by  any  profes- 
sional man,  after  being  completed,  before  they  were  paid 
for  ? — N o ; not  by  any  architect.  I should  mention  that 
Mr.  Fogarty  is  himself  an  architect  as  well  as  a builder. 

10687.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  he  make 
any  report  on  the  state  of  the  buildings  ?— He  did,  at 
that  time. 

10688.  Is  the  building  an  old  one? — It  is  not  an 
old  building,  it  was  built  I think  in  1842. 


Rev.  Bmjamin 
Jacob,  si.  a. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  m.a.,  examined. 


10689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  parish,  and  attend  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  Protestant  children  at  Leamy’s 
schools  ? — I attend  to  it  mainly  through  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffith,  who  has  been  my  curate  for  the  last  couple 
of  yeai-s  or  more,  and  who  systematically  attends  twice 
a week — sometimes  more  frequently — and  gives  dili- 
gent attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Church  members. 

10690.  Do  you  yourself,  as  a Governor,  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  school  from  time  to  time?— 
From  time  to  time  I go  into  it,  and  inquire  into 
matters  both  from  the  master  and  mistress ; but  I may 
3ay  that  there  is  such  confidence  felt  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  master  and  mistress  that,  perhaps,  we  do 
not  like  to  interfere  personally,  when  we  see  no  occasion 

10691.  Can  you  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  the 
Protestant  children  are  so  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  schools? — The  reason  is,  that 
there  is  a strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  against  persons  attending  any  schools 
that  arc  not  of  an  exclusive  character. 


10692.  They  have  a preference  for  denominational 
schools? — Yes. 

10693.  Do  you  know  the  Model  schools? — I do, 
very  well — I attend  there  very  often. 

10694.  Do  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the 
Model  schools? — -Not  at  all  in  the  same  numbers  that 
they  did  in  former  times,  but  I think  more  Roman 
Catholics  in  proportion  attend  the  Model  schools  than 
Leamy’s,  because  many  come  from  a distance,  where 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  local  influence  as 
those  resident  in  the  city.  . 

10695.  Does  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  attend 
at  Leamy’s  schools? — No. 

10698.  In  the  original  scheme,  provision  was  made 
that  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  should  attend,  and 
give  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion? — Yes. 

10897.  Was  that  provision  ever  availed  of? — I 
think  not. 

10698.  At  all  events  it  is  not  availed  of  now? — It 
is  not. 

10699.  Any  religious  instruction  which  the  Roman 
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Catholic  children  receive  they  must  receive  at  home  ? — 

^10700.  Do  you  consider  the  teaching  in  the  schools 
satisfactory  1 — Well,  the  ground  on  which  I base  my 
opinion  is  Mr.  Weir’s  report — he  goes  very  closely  and 
carefully  into  the  matter.  I have  attended,  from  time 
to  time,  while  his  examinations  were  going  on,  and  I 
should  say,  judging  by  other  schools,  that  the  progress 
made  is  very  satisfactory. 

10701.  What  encouragement  do  you  give  in  the  way 
of  prizes  ? — The  Bishop  subscribed  money  for  prizes — 
a few  pounds — I do  not  remember  how  much,  and  I 
know  my  own  pocket  has  suffered  somewhat,  for  the 
same  object. 

10702.  The  prizes  are  not  given  out  of  the  charity 
fund? — If  I mistake  not,  there  is  a sum  of  £5  appro- 
priated from  the  fund  for  prizes  for  each  school. 

10703.  I see  from  the  accounts  that  £4  is  allocated 
for  the  boys’  school,  and  £3  for  the  girls’ — except  that, 
nothing  is  given  from  the  fund  for  prizes  ? — No. 

10704.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  think 
it  desirable  to  call  our  attention  ? — I think  not,  except 
that  if  we  could  have  unity  and  concord  it  would  be 
very  desirable. 

10705.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Do  you  mean  to  say 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  school  at  present  ? — Well,  you 
have  heard  letters  read  that  show  it. 

10706.  You  have  only  five  free  boys  in  the  school, 
and  two  girls  ? — That  is  all.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  obtain  applicants,  but  somehow  they  do  not  respond. 

10707.  Have  the  governors  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  places  by  electing  pupils  from  amongst  the 
Homan  Catholic  population  ? — Well,  the  advertisement 
has  been  put  in  the  papers,  and  the  vacancies  are  open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  religion — no  question  is 
ever  asked  of  any  candidate  as  to  his  religion.  The 
idea  of  giving  a preference  to  one  more  than  another 
has  never  occurred  to  our  minds.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  have  the  numbers  filled. 

10708.  I suppose  at  the  present  moment  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  is  monopolised 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — I would  say  nine-tenths 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  go  to  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools. 

10709.  Do  not  they  give  quite  as  high  an  education 
as  the  Leamy’s  schools  ? — Some  of  them  I am  sure  do 
—fully  as  high,  but  I cannot  speak  as  to  them  all.  I 
know  some  of  the  schools  do,  certainly. 

10710.  Leamy’s  is  only  an  elementary  school? — 
Certainly,  it  is  not  a classical  school. 

10711.  Do  you  teach  any  modern  languages  in 
Leamy’s  schools? — No.  There  was  a provision  made 
for  teaching  French^  and  it  was  taught  for  some  time, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  person  who  was 
engaged  to  teach  it  has  discontinued  doing  so. 

10712.  Dr.  Hart. — There  is  no  classical  education 
in  the  school,  I suppose? — No.  One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  master  to  some  of  the  governors  for 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  having  in  some 
.measure  decreased  is,  that  there  is  a great  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  that  their  children  should  receive  a 
classical  education,  and  therefore  when  our  boys  have 
advanced  to  a certain  point,  the  parents  often  remove 
them  to  other  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  such  an  education. 

10713.  There  is  no  provision  for  imparting  a 
classical  education  in  Leamy’s  school? — No. 

10714.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  what  is 


called  a middle  class  school,  for  commercial  education  Sejii.  so,  is?o. 
entirely  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  one  great  object  of  it.  Eey.  ^~nmill 

10715.  I believe  the  principal  matter  discussed  at  Jacob,  m.a. 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  scheme  was 
whether  it  was  to  be  a middle  class  school  or  not  ? — I 
know  the  Bishop  took  a very  warm  interest  in  it,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  scheme,  and  his  great  desire 
was  that  the  school  should  be  mainly  one  for  com- 
mercial education. 

10716.  Do  any  of  the  persons  who  were  members 
of  the  Board  before  the  adoption  of  the  scheme, 
continue  still  to  take  an  interest  in  it  ? — I think  there 
are  only  two  or  three  remaining.  Lord  Emly  was 
one. 

10717.  And  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  ? — The  late 
bishop,  Dr.  Ryan,  was  one.  Dr.  Butler  was  appointed 
under  the  new  scheme. 

10718.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— The  people  of 
Limerick  are  not  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Governors? — The  majority  of  the  governors  are  resi- 
dent in  Limerick. 

10719.  But  the  class  of  persons  whose  children  go 
to  the  school  are  not  represented  on  the  Board? — 

No. 

10720.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a more  active 
management  of  the  Board,  if  you  had  a little  of  that 
element  in  its  composition  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

10721.  At  present  the  average  attendance  at  the 
meetings  is  only  three  or  four? — Well,  generally 
speaking,  the  business  gone  through  is  routine. 

10722.  Some  of  the  governors  never  attend  1 — That 
is  so,  but  they  always  receive  notice  of  every 
meeting. 

10723.  You  have  school  accommodation  for  500 
boys  ? — Yes. 

10724.  We  went  over  the  building  this  morning 
. — the  accommodation  is  most  extensive  ? — Yes,  there 
are  four  large  rooms. 

10725.  And  they  are  comparatively  empty? — Yes. 

10726.  I wish  to  know,  looking  at  the  condition  of 
those  buildings,  and  their  capacity,  and  the  number  of 
children  now  being  educated  in  them,  whether  the 
governors  think  that  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition 
of  things  ? — I question  whether  the  funds  of  the  school 
would  extend  to  any  much  greater  number  than  the 
present. 

10727.  You  are  limited  by  the  scheme  to  pay  only 
four  teachers? — That  is  all. 

10728.  Do  you  think  the  management  of  the  schools 
is  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick?— I should 
say  so.  I never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.  I 
think,  considering  the  population  of  Limerick,  and  the 
persons  who  send  their  children  to  the  school,  it  is  a 
very  fair  representation. 

10729.  What  are  the  fees  at  the  Model  school? — I 
think  about  the  same  as  at  Leamy’s. 

10730.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  any  difference  in  the 
fees  that  attracts  the  children  to  the  Model  school  ? — 

No. 

10731.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  the  vacancies 
on  the  foundation  are  not  filled  up? — Well,  that  has 
always  been  a matter  that  perplexed  us  very  much  ; 
we  are  most  anxious,  considering  the  original  object  of 
the  institution,  that  it  should  be  availed  of. 

10732.  Do  you  think  the  attendance  at  the  school 
is  likely  to  increase,  as  the  school  is  better  known,  or 
is  the  new  Intermediate  Education  Act  likely  to  stimu- 
late it? — Yes ; I think  it  likely  that  may  stimulate  it. 


Dr.  Thomas  Kane,  j.p.,  examined. 


Dr.  Thomas 


10733.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  seem  to 
be  oneof  the  most  active  and  regular  attendants  amongst 
the  Governors  of  Leamy’s  schools? — I attend  very 
regularly. 

10734.  Do  you  look  after  the  school  itself,  beyond 
attending  the  meetings? — No. 

10735.  There  is  one  matter  on  which  we  would  be 
glad  to  get  some  information  from  you.  How  do  you 


account  for  there  being  so  few  applications  to  get  on 
the  foundation  ? — I cannot  explain  it.  We  have  done 
all  we  could,  but  there  are  very  few  applicants. 

10736.  And  none  from  Roman  Catholics? — None. 

10737.  All  the  children  on  the  foundation  at  present 
are  Protestants?— Yes. 

10738.  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  Limerick,  of  the  class  that  go  to  Leainy’s 
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Sept.  30, 1870.  schools,  get  their  education  ? — I fancy  it  must  be  at 
Dr.  Thomas  h°me-  Some  go  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 
Kane,  j.p.  There  is  also  a .Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  school,  and 
the  J esuits  have  a school  that  a great  many  go  to. 

10739.  Do  they  give  a higher  education  ? — They  do. 

10740.  Then  there  is  no  want  of  places  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  obtain  education  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

10741.  Does  the  progress  of  Leamy’s  schools  appear 
to  you  to  require  any  change  ? — I think  it  is  conducted 
exceedingly  well;  but  I think  it  would  be  better 
attended  if  classics  were  taught  there. 

10742.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  prohibited 
under  the  scheme  from  teaching  classics  ? — Yes. 

10743.  Have  you  ever  discussed,  at  the  Board,  the 
desirability  of  altering  the  scheme  and  introducing 
classics'? — Yes,  an  application  was  made,  some  time 
since  by  the  master,  for  leave  to  introduce  classics  as 
one  of  the  subjects  of  education,  but  it  was  refused  by 
the  Governors.  Classics  could  not  be  taught,  being  pre- 
cluded by  the  scheme. 


10744.  I suppose  the  Court  of  Chancery  co„l,l 
change  the  scheme  and  introduce  classics  as  one  of  tT 
subjects,  if  the  Governors  made  application?—! 
say  it  could.  ' are 

10745.  But  the  Governors  never  made  snrt  „ 
application? — No.  aa 

10746.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a want  of  means 
for  acquiring  a classical  education  in  Limerick  Lt 
do  not  think  there  is.  ^ 

10747.  Do  you  think  the  management  of  Leamy’s 
schools  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Limerick  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

10748.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  complaint?—! 
have  not. 

10749.  They  have  not  made  any  complaint  that  tie 
endowment  is  not  used  by  the  classes  whom  the 
testator  intended  to  benefit  ?— No.  I know  the  school 
is  carried  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  and 
Governors. 


Miss  Eliza  Weir,  examined. 


10750.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
the  principal  teacher  in  Leamy’s  girls’  school  since  it 
was  opened  under  the  new  scheme  ? — Yes. 

10751.  I believe  you  were  previously  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Model  school  ? — I was. 

10752.  I understand  you  were  strongly  recom- 
mended for  your  present  position  by  the  District  and 
Head  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

10753.  How  many  years  experience  in  teaching 
had  you,  before  you  accepted  the  post  of  mistress  of 
Leamy’s  school  ? — Ten  years. 

10754.  Were  you  all  that  time  teaching  in  the 
Model  school?-— Not  in  Limerick.  I was  for  a shoi-t 
time  teacher  in  the  Newtownstewart  Model  school. 

10755.  Where  were  you  yourself  educated? — At 
Coleraine  Model  school. 

10756.  You  have  one  assistant  in  the  teaching  of 
the  girls  at  Leamy’s  school  ? — I have. 

10757.  You  have  had  her  since  1875  ? — Yes. 

10758.  How  do  you  and  she  divide  the  work  be- 
tween you? — We  divide  it  between  us  as  best  we  can 
— we  have  no  regular  division  at  all — we  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  young  children. 

10759.  How  are  the  children  classified  in  the  school  ? 
— The  children  are  classified,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  them  all — 
some  of  them  are  learning  the  alphabet,  some  are  in 
words  of  two  letters,  some  are  learning  to  read — and 
then  we  begin  the  regular  classes. 

10760.  Have  you  children  in  the  school  so  young  as 
to  be  learning  their  letters  ? — Yes ; children  not  know- 
ing the  alphabet.  That  was  what  caused  the  necessity 
for  a monitress.  On  that  account,  and  no  other,  I 
applied  for  the  appointment  of  a monitress — not  on 
the  ground  of  the  number  of  girls  in  the  school,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  inequality  in  the  ages  of  the 
pupils. 

10761.  What  education  do  you  give  to  the  highest 
class  of  scholars  ? — I teach  the  highest  class,  as  a rule, 
myself. 

10762.  Tell  us  what  you  teach  them  ? — It  would  be 
all  but  impossible  to  do  so.  They  are  studying  the 
regular  routine  course  which  is  taught  in  the  Model 
schools. 

10763.  Do  you  pursue  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion ? — The  same. 

10764.  Do  you  use  the  National  School  books  ?— 
Yes ; with  the  addition  of  English  History. 

10765.  To  what  class  in  life  do  the  children  that 
attend  the  school  belong?— The  respectable  middle 

10766.  Are  their  parents  shopkeepers? — They  are 
all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  business. 

10767.  We  saw  the  schools  this  morning,  and 
judging  from  the  girls’  appearance,  their  parents  belong 
to  difibreiit  classes  of  society — some  looked  much 


better  clad  than  others  ? — I have  two  girls  who  are 
free  pupils — I do  not  know  whether  you  noticed  them 
or  not.  As  a rule  the  children  are  all  respectable.  ’ 

10768.  In  the  management  of  the  school,  are  you 
subject  to  any  periodical  inspection  ?— No ; except 
the  annual  examination. 

10769.  There  is  no  quarterly,  or  occasional,  inspec- 
tion by  any  one? — No. 

10770.  Do  the  Governors  visit  the  school  during 
teaching  hours  at  all  ? — Never. 

10771.  Do  any  of  them  ever  visit  the  school,  to  see 
how  things  are  going  on?— None,  except  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jacob. 

10772.  He  attends  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction?— No.  Mr.  Jacob  does  not  give  religious 
instruction,  but  he  has  called  occasionally  to  inquire 
how  we  are  going  on. 

10773.  Is  he  the  clergyman  of  the  parish?— No. 

10774.  Is  the  school  visited  by  any  of  the  Governors, 
except  Mi’.  Jacob  ? — No — they  never  come. 

10775.  Do  you  find  the  management  of  the  school 
satisfactory?— Yes,  with  the  help  I have;  if  I had 
additional  help  I could  do  much  more. 

10776.  The  additional  help  which  you  applied  for, 
was  for  assistance  in  teaching  the  younger  children! 
— Yes.  I asked  for  a monitress  to  teach  the  children 
the  alphabet  and  easy  spelling. 

10777.  The  building  seems  to  be  deficient  in  places 
for  recreation  for  the  children — there  is  only  a small 
playground  ? — Yes ; it  is  insufficient. 

10778.  How  do  the  children  spend  their  recreation 
time  ? — They  play  in  the  room  under  the  school 
room. 

10779.  I suppose  in  fine  weather  they  can  go  into 
the  yard  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  dirty,  and  it  is  not 
much  used  on  that  account. 

10780.  Did  you  send  any  of  the  girls  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  ? — No;  I was  at  home  myself,  in 
consequence  of  severe  family  trouble,  at  the  time,  and  I 
did  not  hear  anything  aboxit  the  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations until  it  was  too  late.  At  any  rate,  my  pupils 
were  under  the  age.  I had  only  one  girl  in  the  school 
who  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

10781,  There  is  no  minimum  limit  of  age  ? — I did  not 
know  that.  I thought  they  should  be  sixteen  years 
of  age.  However  I knew  nothing  about  the  matter 
until  it  was  too  late  for  this  year’s  examinations. 

10782.  Do  you  propose  to  send  any  girls  up  next 
year,  and  thus  get  an  opportunity  of  increasing  your 
funds? — Yes;  if  I get  the  necessary  help  in  teaching 
the  school. 

10783.  Did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  of  getting 
or  e of  the  elder  girls  to.  teach  the  alphabet  to  the 
younger  ones  ? — Yes,  but  they  have  an  objection  to 
doing  it.  As  a rule,  they  come  to  the  school  in  aider 
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to  get  a thorough  English  education,  and  they  require 
their  whole  time  for  their  own  work. 

10784.  The  girls  will  notact  as  teachers  gratuitously? 

not  willingly,  and  I do  not  like  to  press  them. 

I do  not  feel  that  I am  warranted  in  doing  so. 

10785.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  free  pupils 
vou  have  ever  had  ? — I have  had  seven,  but  that  was 
only  for  a short  time. 

10786.  Why  did  they  cease  attending  ? — One  was 
removed  in  consequence  of  her  parents  leaving  the 
city,  and  the  others  went  to  business. 

10787.  What  do  your  pupils  generally  go  to,  when 
they  leave  the  school — how  are  they  employed? — The 
free  pupils  are  bound  apprentices  to  dressmakers,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  the  others  go  home,  I think, 
as  a rule. 

10788.  Have  you  been  long  enough  yet  in  charge 
of  the  school  to  know  how  the  children  have  got  on  in 
the  world? — Well,  those  that  were  educated  by  me 
have  gone  home,  as  a rule. 

10789.  The  number  at  present  attending  your 
school  is  put  down  as  thirty-seven? — Yes.  There  are 
some  applications  for  to-morrow. 

10790.  Are  those  applications  for  free  places? — No 
—for  admission  as  paying  pupils. 

10791.  You  have  had  at  some  periods  as  many  as 
fifty  in  the  school? — Yes,  again  and  again,  but  the 
school  always  dwindles  down  again,  for  want  of  help. 
When  I get  the  numbers  up  to  fifty,  it  dwindles  down 
again  from  that  cause.  I cannot  work  miracles. 

10792.  You  cannot  work  the  school  when  there  are 
fifty  scholars  ? — I cannot,  owing  to  the  young  children. 
If  my  pupils  all  began  with  the  “ Fourth  Book,”  as 
they  do  in  the  boys’  school,  I could  easily  manage  with 
one  assistant. 

10793.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  think  the  num- 
bers have  fallen  off  because  when  you  had  a larger 
number  you  were  unable  to  educate  them  satisfactorily, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  school  of  very  young 
children? — Yes.  I found  I could  not  do  it,  although 
I worked  ten  hours  a day. 

10794.  The  school  has  fallen  off,  because  the 
governors  declined  to  accede  to  your  demand  for  an 
additional  teacher? — Yes,  solely  on  that  account. 

10795.  How  many  do  you  think  you  would  be  able 
to  get  the  school  up  to,  if  you  had  an  additional 
teacher?— If  I had  got  the  help,  when  I first  looked 
for  it,  I have  no  doubt  I.  could  have  worked  up  the 
number  to  eighty,  but  no  higher — there  are  too  many 
other  schools  in  the  city. 

10796.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  more  pupils  as 
the  year  goes  on  ? — I do.  I will  get  two  to-morrow. 

10797.  Is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  teaching, 
or  do  you  find  any  difference  made  by  the  children 
amongst  themselves,  between  those  who  are  free  pupils 
and  the  others  ? — No. 

10798.  There  was  at  one  time  an  arrangement 
about  teaching  music  ? — There  was. 

10799.  Does  that  arrangement  continue  ? — Well,  I 
have  only  one. music  pupil  at  present,  but  anyone  that 
wishes  can  be  taught. 

10800.  Are  you  qualified  yourself  to  teach  it,  or  is 
there  a separate  teacher  for  music  ? — A teacher  attends 
at  the  school  for  the  purpose.  It  is  entirely  a matter 
of  convenience  for  the  parents  of  the  children. 

10801.  She  is  paid  separately? — Yes,  the  children 
pay  her. 

10802.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  had 
learning  music? — Fourteen. 

10803.  Was  it  vocal  music? — No— instrumental 
music — the  piano. 

10804.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  number? — I cannot  account  for  it  — they  withdrew 
while  I was  at  home  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  a near  relative. 

10805.  How  many  pupils  had  you  at  any  time 
learning  French? — Ten,  I think  was  the  highest. 

10806.  Was  there  a separate  class  tor  the  girls  iu 
French,  or  were  they  taught  with  t!m  hoys?— -That 
was  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  include.!  in  their  instruc- 


tion. When  the  school  was  opened,  I was  told  by  the  Sept,  so,  187 
governors  to  say  that  10s.  a quarter  would  include  Miss  Eliza 
instruction  in  French,  and  for  a time  it  did.  The  -yyeir> 
master  appointed  was  to  be  responsible  for  that,  he 
was  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  together.  After  a 
time  there  was  a change  made,  I did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  the  girls 
being  taught  French.  I then  had  to  get  out  of  that 
difficulty  with  the  parents,  as  best  I could,  and  ask 
them  to  pay  extra  for  French.  At  present  I have  ten 
pupils  paying  5s.  extra  to  a teacher,  to  come  twice  a 
week. 

10807.  The  class  is  separate  for  the  girls?— Yes. 

It  is  only  an  experiment  of  my  own.  I mentioned  to 
the  governors  that  I wanted  provision  made  for  it,  as 
I said  I had  told  the  parents  that  French  would  be 
included  in  the  10s.  fee,  but  the  governors  refused  to 
do  it. 

10808.  I understand  you  have  a competitive  exami- 
nation among  your  scholars,  at  which  you  give  prizes, 
every  Christmas — are  the  prizes  sufficient  to  induce 
the  children  to  do  their  best? — I think  not.  I think 
we  should  have  more  money  for  prizes.  I found  it 
very  difficult  to  manage  last  year — the  answering  was 
so  equal  throughout  the  school — there  was  scarcely 
more  than  a mark,  or  a mark  and  a half,  difference, 
when  the  results  were  totted  up,  between  some  of  the 
girls,  and  the  amount  I had  for  the  purpose  was  so 
small  that  1 was  unable  to  give  prizes  that  were 
worthy  of  the  pupils. 

10809.  In  your  return  to  this  Commission,  you 
mention  that  a class-room  is  needed,  to  be  fitted  with 
a gallery,  and  furnished  with  charts  and  pictures  suit- 
able for  the  instruction  of  infant  pupils  ? — Yes,  I con- 
sider it  important  that  the  infants  should  have  a gallery, 
the  same  as  any  other  school  where  infants  are  taught. 

10810.  Are  the  infants  at  present  taught  in  the 
same  room  with  the  other  children? — Yes,  in  the  same 
room,  and  frequently  they  have  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, even  with  the  best  management,  while  I and  the 
assistant  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  other  children. 

10811.  Is  not  there  a large  room  down-stairs? — 

Yes,  it  is  used  as  a play-room.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
a class-room.  Besides,  if  the  infants  were  put  there, 
they  would  be  entirely  removed  from  under  my  own 
supervision. 

10812.  Have  you  all  the  appliances  you  want  for 
instructing  the  children?— No — I have  nothing 
suitable  for  the  little  children.  They  have  to  be  in- 
structed one  or  two  at  a time — hence  the  difficulty. 

10813.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  pupils? — The 
youngest  is  between  three  and  four,  and  they  range 
from  that  up  to  sixteen. 

10814.  How  many  are  there  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six? — About  half  a dozen — there  are  alto- 
gether fifteen  little  things,  and  those  have  to  be  left 
to  themselves  frequently. 

10815.  In  addition  to  your  salary  and  fees,  you 
have  coal,  gas,  and  apartments? — Yes. 

10816.  When  you  made  your  application  for  the 
pupil  teacher,  did  the  Governors  come  to  the  school 
and  inspect  it,  in  order  to  see  for  themselves  whether 
the  application  was  one  that  ought  to  be  granted  ? 

— They  did  not. 

10817.  Then  they  were  not  in  a position  to  judge  ? 

Well,  I wrote  fully  to  them  and  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  it — I told  them  it  was  not  at  all  on  the 
ground  of  the  number,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils — that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  all  while  those 
little  children  were  in  the  school,  without  a special 
person  to  look  after  them.  I wish  to  call  attention  to 
a matter  that  was  referred  to,  during  Mr.  Lysaght  s 
examination,  in  reference  to  the  inspector’s  report  on 
the  "iris’  school,  when  he  stated  there  was  a want  of 
classification.  I think  Mr.  Lysaght  ought  to  furnish 

you  with  my  reply  to  that. 

10818.  That  report  had  reference  to  the  year  18(5  ? 
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Sept,  so,  1879.  10819:  It  seems  to  have  been  set  right  afterwards  ? 

MissEIiza  Yes. 

Weir.  . 10820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  quite 

right— I did  notice  an  entry,  in  the  Minute  Book, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  inspector  had  called 
attention  to  the  want  of  classification  in  the  girls’ 
school  in  1876,  but  that  Mr.  Lysaght  explained  that 


Miss  Weir  had  set  it  all  right,  and  the  inspector  i„  „ 
subsequent  year,  reported  that  the  girls  were  classiLi 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiner  ?— The  reports? 
Mr.  Weir  upon  the  teaching  in  the  school  have  bee” 
very  satisfactory— they  could  not  have  been  more  so 
10821.  Is  he  in  any  way  a connexion  of  yours?-!. 


Mr.  William 
Lysaght,  J.r. 


Mr.  William  Lysaght,  j.p.,  recalled. 


10822.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
there  is  a rule  of  the  board  in  existence,  that  children 
under  six  years  of  age  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Leamy  schools  ? — Yes. 

10823.  When  was  that  ride  made?— I think  it 
was  made  some  years  ago,  when  the  governors  were 
arranging  about  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  into 
the  school. 


10825.  Why  is  „„t  that  rule  carried  out  t-J 
thought  it  was  carried  out.  ' 1 

10826.  You  were  not  uwate  that  there 
children  under  that  age  in  the  school  f-I 
mure  that  there  we  such  young  children  in  a, 
school,  as  Miss  Weir  has  stated.  n 


10827.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Age  is  some- 
times a fallacious  test  of  proficiency;  how  many 
children  are  there  in  your  school,  who  have  not  ad 
vanced  beyond  words  of  four  letters  ?— Six  or  seven. 

10828.  Six  or  seven  of  the  children  are  learning 
the  alphabet,  or  just  beginning  to  read?— Yes. 

10829.  Are  those  children  below  six  years  of  age? 
— Two  of  them  are. 

10830.  I siqipose  it  is  not  so  much  the  teaching  of 
those  young  children,  as  the  necessity  of  constantly 
looking  after  them,  that  creates  the  difficulty  1— Yes. 

10831.  Were  you  aware  of  the  rule  made  by  the 
governors,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted  under 
six?— That  rule  was  made  on  my  application  for  the 
momtress.  It  was  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a moni- 
tress  that  rule  was  made.  That  was  the  answer  I got 
—that  I was  not  to  admit  such  children  at  all— and 
that  rule  is  very  much  against  the  success  of  the 
school. 

10832.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  only  two  children 
who  are  under  that  age  ?— That  is  all.  ' 

10833.  Then  if  those  children  were  excluded,  it 
would  only  reduce  your  number  by  two  ?— Yes 

10834  Why  do  you  say  it  would  be  very  much 
against  the  success  of  the  school  if  that  rule  were 
earned  out  f— Because  the  parents  wish  the  little  ones 
to  oe  with  their  elder  sisters. 

10835.  How  is  it,  that  although  the  Governors  have 
made  the  rule,  those  young  children  are  still  admitted  ? 

Because  I cannot  refuse  them— when  parents  have 
gram  cWdren,  ftey  mill  He  little  ones  to  be  with' 
them  m the  school. 

10836  Did  you  inform  the  Governors  Hurt  you 
were  unable  to  act  according  to  their  rule?— No  • 1 do 
not  think  so.  That  all  happened  upon  my  application 
for  a monrtress,  and  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
reference  to  it • sine.,  that  I am  aware  of,  except  that  a 
few  months  after  the  rule  was  made  a new  register 
was  ordered  by  the  Governors,  and  that  does  not  eon- 
tain  any  column  for  age  at  all, 

10837.  In  the  Model  schools,  are  the  monitresses 
,Tlley  are  a different  rank  al- 
together A pupil  teacher  is  paid  £26  a year. 

— Yesf8'  The  imPn  teachev  is  above  the  momtress? 

rtf  ^retlthe  monitresses  themselves  attending 
1 t nSn 1 t le  P"rP°se  of  being  taught  1~ Yes. 
1084?'  or*7 w b0tl1  PuPUsand  teachers?— Yes. 
10841.  Of  what  ages  generally  are  the  monitresses 


Miss  Eliza  Weir,  recalled. 


in ' National  schools  1— They  can  be  appended  when 
over  twelve  years  of  age. 

10842.  If  appointed  at  that  age,  what  remuneiatioE 

do  they  get!— When  I was  in  the  Model  school  w, 
began  by  getting  30«.  at  the  end  of  the  year-  hut 
monitresses  now  get  a great  deal  more.  ’ 

10843.  I suppose  that  to  grant  what  you  want 
would  involve  an  expense  of  from  £6  to  £10  a year? 

10844.  And  with  that  assistance  you  would  be  able 
to  admit  the  very  young  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  your  own  attention,  and  that  of  the  as 
sistant  teacher  more  efficiently  to  the  other  children? 
— Yes. 

10845.  With  regard  to  the  domestic  questions  to 
which  you  have  called  our  attention  in  writing  we 
have  no  power  to  deal  with  them,  and  cannot  interfere 
with  them  at  this  Commission  ?— There  is  one  point 
1 wished  to  mention ; I would  not  like  to  be  asked 
again  to  resign.  I want  to  know  can  the  Governors 
reqmre  me  to  resign  1r 

10846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox — That  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  your  agreement  with  the 

,^1'S7~We  have  no  P°wer  t0  deal  with  that. 

1084/.  Lord  R.  Churchill— It  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  at  all. 

10848.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox— We  have  had 
a very  good  account  of  your  qualifications  as  a teacher, 
and  we  hope  the  other  question  will  not  arise.  Do  you 
wish  to  add  anything  further  ?— There  is  another  point 
1 wished  to  mention.  It  is  as  to  the  character  of  the 
tree  pupils— in  one  case,  it  lias  been  decidedly  against 
my  school.  One  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  gave  us 
great  dissatisfaction  by  her  conduct,  and  she  gave  the 
school  a name  which  it  has  not  got  over,  even  yet. 

10849.  Was  that  girl  removed  from’ the  school?— 
Yes,  I got  her  removed  from  the  school  afterwards, 
but  I was  obliged  to  keep  her  until  the  mischief  was 
done.  It  is  only  to  prevent  its  occurring  in  future  that 
1 mention  the  matter ; she  was  certainly  a wicked 
child,  and  a thief  into  the  bargain.  Things  were  miss- 
ing for  a length  of  time  before  I discovered  who  was 
to  blame. 

10850.  I am  quite  sure  you  must  be  aware  that  it 
is  impossible,  in  all  cases,  to  judge  of  the  characters  of 
children  beforehand,  any  more  than  of  grown-up 
people,  and,  even  with  the  greatest  care  and  circum- 
spection, cases  do  occur  occasionally  of  unworthy 
objects  being  admitted?— Of  course,  I understand 
that. 
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Mr.  John  Hendehsox,  examined. 


10851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have 
been  master  of  the  Leamy’s  male  school  since  it 
opened  under  the  new  scheme? — Yes,  since  1875. 

1 10852.  What  was  your  experience  in  teaching 
previous  to  your  appointment? — I began  as  pupil 
teacher  in  1861,  and  have  been  teaching  ever  since. 

10853-  Under  the  National  Board? — Yes. 

10854.  You  have  been  also,  I think,  at  Monaghan 
school  with  Mr.  Hime? — Yes,  for  nine  months. 

10855.  What  position  did  you  hold  with  him? — 
Foolish  and  mathematical  assistant. 

10856.  You  teach  the  Leamy’s  male  school  yourself, 
with  the  help  of  your  assistant? — Yes. 

10857.  You  have  also  got  a monitor  or  pupil 
teacher? — Yes. 

10858.  How  do  you  divide  the  teaching  work 
between  you  ? — The  boys  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
and  one  class  are  at  their  desks,  at  work  which  we 
„ive  them  to  do,  and  which  only  requires  us  to  see 
that  they  are  really  attending  to  their  business, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  other 
classes. 

10859.  What  class  does  the  assistant  teach  ? — The 
junior  class  only. 

10860.  In  what  branches  does  he  instruct  them  ? — 
Heading,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  geography. 

10861.  What  age  are  your  youngest  pupils — have 
you  any  that  are  only  commencing  f— No  ; thei-e  is  a 
rule  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  under  ten  years  of 
a They  are  able  to  read  the  “ Second  Book  ” of 
the  National  School  series  before  they  come. 

10862.  You  have  no  boys  at  rudimentary  work, 
and  no  boys  under  ten  ? — No. 

10863.  Do  they  commence  arithmetic  with  you? — 
They  perhaps  know  addition,  or  something  like  that. 
They  always  know  something  of  arithmetic  before 
they  are  admitted.  They  generally  commence  arith- 
metic when  they  learn  to  read. 

10864.  What  does  the  first  assistant  teach? — He 
has  charge  of  the  middle  division  of  the  school,  almost 
entirely. 

10865.  What  are  they  taught? — An  English  educa- 
tion generally. 

10866.  Are  they  taught  any  science  ?— They  are 
generally  taught  one  book  of  Euclid,  and  physical 
science  of  a simple  nature. 

10867.  How  is  it  taught? — By  home  tasks  and 
lessons  at  school. 

1 0868.  From  books  altogether  ? — Yes. 

10869.  What  science  is  the  head  class  instructed 
in? — In  “Ganot’s  Physics.”  They  read  it  at  home, 
and  it  is  explained  at  school;  also  algebra,  men- 
suration, and  trigonometry,  when  we  have  a boy  fit 
to  go  into  it. 

10870.  What  history  course  have  you? — They  only 
learn  English  history  ; the  highest  class  read  Hume’s 
history,  and  the  other  classes  Collier’s. 

10871.  How  many  boys  did  you  send  up  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — Nine. 

10872.  What  were  the  results? — Two  of  them 
came  out  on  the  prize  list,  and  one  other  “ passed”. 

10873.  Dr.  Hart. — Six  did  not  pass? — Six  did 
not  pass. 

10874.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  think, 
you  will  be  able  to  send  up  a larger  number  of  boys 
next  year  ? — I am  afraid  not,  unless  we  get  classics 
into  the  school.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
numbers  have  fallen  off.  When  the  scheme  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  came  out  a number  of 
our  boys  left,  and  went  to  schools  where  they  could 
learn  classics,  in  order  that  they  might  add  classics 
to  the  English  and  science  they  had  learned  with  us  ; 
end  some  of  those  boys  were  successful  at  the 
examinations. 

10875.  What  branches  of  examination  did  your 
pupils  go  up  for? — English,  natural  science,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  one  took  French. 


10876.  Where  did  he  learn  the  French? — With 
us,  and  at  home  besides. 

10877.  How  is  French  taught  in  the  school? — We 
have  not  had  any  French  taught  for  the  last  three 
months,  on  account  of  not  having  a teacher. 

1087S.  You  do  not  teach  French  yourself,  nor  does 
your  assistant? — I used  to  teach  it,  but  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  pronounce  it  properly.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
half  teaching ; and  it  was  better  to  get  a master  that 
could  pronounce  it. 

10879.  Lord  E.  Churchill.— You  teach  natural 
science  ? — Yes. 

10880.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  what  re- 
spect, in  your  opinion,  might  the  building  be  iimproved  ? 
— It  is  deficient  in  not  having  a room  where  a class 
could  be  kept  separate. 

10881.  So  as  to  make  a better  division  of  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

10882.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — The  room  might  be 
divided — it  is  so  large  that  a portion  might  be  taken 
off  ?— Yes,  by  a partition.  That  is  done  to  a certain 
extent. 

10883.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  lower  room? — 
Yes,  when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Griffith  attends  for  religious 
instruction,  the  boys  that  do  not  belong  to  his  class 
are  brought  there. 

10884.  You  have  stated,  in  your  returns  to  this 
Commission,  that  you  want  a smaller  room,  with 
galleries — would  that  be  for  the  young  boys,  or  for 
the  older  ones? — For  both — there  are  some  subjects 
that  can  be  taught  better  in  such  a room. 

10885.  How  much  was  your  remuneration  alto- 
gether last  year? — As  far  as  Leamy’s  school  is  concerned, 
I got  in  1878,  £51  for  capitation  fees,  and  £100 
salary. 

10886.  You  say — “as  far  as  Leamy’s  school  is  con 
cerned”— have  you  other  sources  of  remuneration?— Yes 
I have  private  tuitions  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

10887.  Have  you  classes  that  come  to  your  room  in 
the  evening? — I never  had  a class- — young  men  come 
to  me  for  tuition — only  one  at  a time. 

10888.  You  give  them  instruction  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  school? — Yes. 

10889.  The  assistant  master  has  a salary  of  £40  a 
year? — Yes. 

10890.  And  five  shillings  capitation  fee? — Yes. 

10891.  You  have  rooms  in  the  building? — I have. 

10892.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  given  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  boys  in  the  school? — When  we 
had  a larger  number  Mr.  O’Began  took  them  as  a class, 
and  gave  them  religious  instruction  ; but  now  we  have 
only  a few  in  the  school. 

10893.  The  returns  furnished  to  us  state  the 
numbers  to  be — Irish  Church,  48 ; Presbyterians,  1 0 ; 
Boman  Catholics,  7 ; Protestant  Dissenters,  6 ? — Yes. 
I believe  that  is  right. ' 

10894.  You  have  seven  free  scholars  ? — We  have 
. nine  now.  There  were  two  added  since  the  report  was 
furnished  to  your  Commission. 

10895.  Of  what  class  in  life  are  their  parents  ? — One 
is  an  ex-constable  of  police — he  has  two  sons  free. 
There  is  also  a widow’s  son — I do  not  know  what  class 
the  parents  of  the  others  belong  to. 

10896.  You  have  charge  of  the  gates,  and  you  are 
also  responsible,  with  the  mistress,  for  having  the  build- 
ing kept  clean  and  in  proper  order — ls  there  any  fixed 
time  for  getting  it  cleaned  and  washed  ? — It  is  gene- 
rally washed  twice  a year.  I believe  one  year  it  was 
only  washed  once.  £4  a year  does  not  pay  a servant 
to  do  it  properly. 

10897.  Do  you  mean  that  £4  is  not  sufficient  for 
washing  the  place  twice  a year  ? — No,  but  to  keep  it 
constantly  clean,  swept,  and  dusted  every  morning. 

10898.  I understand  the  allowance  of  £4  a year  is 
given  to  you  for  a servant,  and  that  part  of  the  servant’s 
business  is  to  keep  the  building  clean  ? — Yes. 

10899.  Do  you  think  the  number  in  the  school  would 
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be  increased  if  you  were  able  to  give  tbe  boys  a classical 
education  ? — I tbink  so.  I am  not  sure  whether  it 
would  be  increased,  but  we  would  certainly  be  able  to 
retain  the  number  we  have. 

10900.  Have  you  had  a classical  education  yourself1? 
— Yes ; but  1 never  have  professed  to  teach  classics. 

10901.  Then  if  classics  were  taught  in  the  school, 
the  Governors  would  have  to  employ  an  additional 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

10902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  the  boys 
use  the  playground  ? — They  do,  but  during  recreation 
time  a good  many  of  them  go  home  for  their  lunch. 

10903.  They  live  sufficiently  near  the  school  to  do 
that? — Yes. 

10904.  As  a rule,  do  the  boys  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  school? — They  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  boys  come  every 
morning  by  train  from  the  country. 


10905.  From  places  in  the  neighbourhood  i~ Yes  • 
from  Six-mile-bridge,  Boher,  and  Patrick’s- well.  ’ 

10906.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  there  a periodical 
examination  of  the  school? — Yes;  once  a year  it ' 
examined  by  Mr.  Weir. 

10907.  There  is  no  other  examination?— No  other 
10908.  Dr.  Hart. —What  prizes  are  given?—  Books 
to  the  value  of  £4,  chosen  by  me. 

10909.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do  the  Governors 
ever  come  and  look  in  at  the  school,  during  the  hours 
of  study? — Now  and  again  they  do  ; but  very  seldom 
10910.  Do  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Gover- 
nors ? — Whenever  I have  any  special  matter  to  brin» 
before  them,  I do. 

10911.  I suppose  you  generally  communicate  with 
them  through  the  Secretary  ? — Yes. 


Yen.  Charles  Ven  Charles  Hare,  m.a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  lecalled. 

Hare,  m.a. 


10912.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  spoke  of 
the  Villiers’  schools  as  being  under  your  own  manage- 
ment— when  did  your  connexion  with  them  commence  ? 
— In  July  1854. 

10913.  They  were  founded  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Villiers? — Yes  ; her  will  was  made  in  1819. 
The  schools  were  built  in  1826. 

10914.  How  are  the  different  branches  of  the  insti- 
tution divided  ? — The  centre  of  the  building  in  Henry- 
street  is  the  Orphanage—  the  male  school  is  at  the  right 
hand  side,  and  the  female  at  the  left. 

1U915.  The  whole  institution  is  one  building? — It 
is  one  building,  erected  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

10916.  How  are  the  funds  which  maintain  the  insti- 
tution derived  ? — From  money  in  Government  Stock, 
and  from  rent.  T have  nothing  to  do  with  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fund.  We  receive  through  the  Court  of 
Chancery  a certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  charity 
every  year,  and  we  have  to  pass  our  account  with  the 
Accountant-  General. 

10917.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  there  is  now 
in  Government  Stock,  for  the  use  of  the  charity  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
we  merely  get  £600  every  year  from  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  we  receive  a 
rentcharge  of  £154  12s.  id.,  each  half-year  from  Mr. 
Morris — arising  out  of  lands  in  the  county  Clare. 

10918.  How  are  the  dividends  upon  the  money  in 
Chancery  paid  to  you  ? — When  we  pass  our  account  we 
receive  the  money.  We  are  allowed  to  keep  in  hand 
a sum  equivalent  to  about  two  quarters’  expenses — and 
we  send  up  an  account  with  the  vouchers ; the  Ac- 
countant-General, on  its  being  passed,  gives  us  an  order 
for  £600. 

10919.  To  what  credit  is  that  money  transferred  ? — 
To  the  credit  of  the  charity,  in  the  Provincial  Bank. 

10920.  How  are  the  rents — which  you  say  are 
£154  12s.  id.  half-yearly — paid? — They  are  paid  to 
us  by  Mr.  Frank  Morris,  the  agent  over  the  estates. 

10921.  Lord  R Churchill. — Out  of  the  Villiers’ 
Fund  you  maintain  these  schools  and  orphanage,  and 
also  another  charity? — Yes — the  widows’  alms-house. 

10922.  How  many  widows  does  that  support? — 
Twelve  wide  ws.  They  get  £2  4,  Irish,  a year  each,  and 
they  have  also  their  residence,  which  is  kept  in  repair 
and  furnished.  We  have  a schedule  of  payments  sent 
to  us  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  we  have  to  pass 
our  accounts  according  to  that  list. 

10923.  With  the  exception  ofthe  widows,  arethere 
any  objects  to  which  the  funds  of  the  charity  are 
applied,  except  the  schools  ? — There  is  the  orphanage, 

10924.  That  is  part  of  the  schools? — Yes. 

10925.  Then  substantially  the  funds  of  the  charity 
are  divided  between  the  widows  and  the  schools  ? — 
Substantially ; but  there  is  something  given,  under  the 
will,  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 

10926.  What  sum  of  money  is  actually  spent  on 


the  schools  ? — The  amount  actually  expended  last  year 
on  the  whole  charity  was  £905  13s.  9^<7. 

10927.  Was  that  your  whole  income? — No— our 
income  was  more  than  that.  We  do  not  expend  our 
entire  income,  and  consequently  there  have  been 
accretions.  We  are  going  to  memorial  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  allow  us  to  increase  some  of  the  dis- 
bursements. 

10928.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  keep 
any  regular  books  ? — No,  we  keep  no  other  books  than 
those  I have  shown  you. 

10929.  Is  not  this  book  which  you  have  produced 
only  a Memorandum  Book.  It  has  a copy  of  the 
account  on  one  side,  and  a copy  of  the  rules  on  the 
other  ? — That  is  so. 

10930.  I see  a considerable  amount  deducted  from 
the  payments  made  to  you  for  income  tax? — Yes,  we 
get  it  returned  afterwards. 

10931.  How  much  do  the  trustees  receive? — £73 
17s. — that  is  £40  Irish  to  each,  under  the  Will. 

10932.  Who  are  the  trustees? — Dr.  Wilsonand  myself. 

10933.  You  get  £36  18s.  6 d.  each  ? — Yes,  £40  Irish. 

10934.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  charity  is  entitled 
to  three  rent-charges  ? — Yes,  there  are  three  townlands, 
one  in  the  county  Tipperary,  and  two  in  Clare. 

10935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  orphanage,  I find  charged : — bread, 
£50  13s.;  meat  £45  Is.  8 \d. ; and  a number  of 
smaller  sums? — Yes;  £160  a year  is  allowed  for  its 
maintenance  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

10936.  There  are  a number  of  items  which  would 
come  under  the  head  of  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  are  those 
for  the  alms-houses,  or  for  the  schools,  or  both  ? — Both, 
the  alms-houses  are  painted  and  settled  one  year,  and 
the  schools  another. 

10937.  Then  the  account  is  mixed? — Yes.  We  do 
not  keep  separate  accounts  for  the  schools.  We  keep 
one  account  for  the  whole  charity. 

10938.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £905, 
leaving  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  on  foot 
c £ this  account,  of  £408  10s.  5 \d.  I see  the  year  began 
with  a balance  in  hands  of  £402? — Yes. 

10939.  Where  is  the  balance  kept? — In  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank. 

10940.  Is  it  on  current  account? — No,  on  deposit 
receipts.  We  convert  it  to  current  account,  according 
as  we  require  it.  Our  expenditure  is  about  £200  a 
quarter,  and  we  are  always  allowed  to  have  about  two 
quarters’  expenditure  in  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  institution,  until  we 
receive  the  £600  from  the  Accountant-General.  I 
wish  to  mention  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
accretions  of  the  fund  of  the  charity,  now  yielding 
£80  a year,  and  we  are  about  memorialing  the 
Chancellor  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  £80  a year  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 
The  memorial  would  have  been  sent  in  before  the 
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vacation,  only  that  Mr.  Wilson,  our  counsel  in  Dublin, 
was  ill ; but  we  expect  to  have  it  brought  before  the 
Chancellor  next  term. 

10941.  What  does  the  £80  a year  arise  from? — 
Accumulation  of  accretions. 

10942.  Where  are  they  i— In  the  funds.  The  Ac- 
countant-General could  tell  you  more  about  the  matter 
than  I can. 

10943.  The  only  sum  received  from  Chancery  is 
the  £600  a year  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  a good  deal 
more  than  that,  if  they  would  give  it  to  us. 

10944.  Then  the  accretions  you  have  spoken  of  are 
accretions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery? — Yes. 

1 0945.  Have  you  ever  got  a copy  of  the  Accountant- 
General’s  account,  in  order  to  know  exactly  how  matters 
stand?— Never. 

10946.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  trustees,  you  are 
entitled  to  get  a copy  of  the  account? — I am  not. 

10947.  You  have  not  seen  it?— No.  I never  saw 
it. 

10948.  There  are  but  two  trustees  ? — That  is  all. 

10949.  Are  they  ex-officio 1 — Yes  ; they  are  the 
Hector  of  St.  Munehin’s  and  the  Presbyterian 
Minister. 

10950.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  to  meet  ? — No ; 
we  have  no  fixed  time,  but  we  meet  two  or  three 
times  a week. 

10951.  About  the  business  of  the  charity? — Yes. 

10952.  Do  you  know  how  the  sum  of  £600  a year 
was  fixed,  as  the  sum  you  were  to  receive  from  Chancery, 
for  I find  that,  in  1857,  the  charity  was  getting,  or 
entitled  to  get,  £656  4s.  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

10953.  Perhaps  the  accumulations  yon  mention  are 
accounted  for  by  that? — Probably  they  are.  At  all 
events  they  only  give  us  £600  a year. 

10954.  The  account  book  you  have  produced  to  us 
is  only  a memorandum  book  ? — It  is  a copy  of  what 
we  send  up  to  Dublin  when  passing  our  account. 

10955.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  we  to  understand 
that  your  account  goes  up  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
that  form — the  items  for  widows  and  for  schools  mixed, 
as  here? — Yes.  That  account  is  according  to  the 
schedule  laid  down  for  us.  We  have  to  send  up  a 
receipt  for  every  item  of  the  expenditure. 

10956.  When  you  say  you  send  up  the  account  and 
vouchers,  do  you  know  who  they  are  sent  to,  and  how 
are  they  vouched — by  what  officer? — It  used  to  be  in 
the  Master’s  office. 

10957.  You  have  not  got  the  actual  document  which 
you  sent  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — No.  We  send 
up  the  vouchers  to  our  solicitor,  Mr.  Barrington,  and 
he  draws  up  the  accoimt. 

10958.  You  send  up  the  vouchers? — Yes,  and  a 
copy  of  this  account  which  I have -produced.  This  is 
identically  the  same  as  what  we  sent  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

10959.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  course 
pursued  is  this  : you  send  up  a copy  of  this,  which  I 
may  call  a rough  or  draft  account,  with  the  vouchers, 
to  your  solicitor,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  from  those  mate- 
rials he  draws  up  a formal  account,  which  you  do  not 
see,  and  which  is  furnished  to  the  Court,  and  passed  ? 
-Yes. 

10960.  How  are  the  costs  of  preparing  and  passing 
the  account  paid? — Out  of  the  funds  in  hand. 

10961.  Are  they  paid  by  you? — Yes,  and  passed  in 
the  account. 

10962.  Who  keeps  your  books? — Mr.  Barrington 
has  our  legal  papers. 

10963.  Who  has  the  vouched  accounts,  which  are 
passed  by  the  officer  ? — Mr.  Barrington,  I suppose. 

10964.  Is  he  a solicitor  in  Dublin? — Mr.  Barrington 
lives  here,  but  he  has  a correspondent  in  Dublin.  His 
lather  was  previously  our  solicitor ; and  before  him 
we  had  Mr.  Gibson,  who  afterwards  became  Master 
Gibson.  Our  solicitor,  previous  to  Mr.  Gibson,  was 
Mr.  Burrowes,  who  was  for  many  years  Connected  with 
the  charity. 

10965.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  what  year  did  you 
begin  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  charity? — In  1854. 

10966.  Do  you  recollect  the  inquiry  in  1857  ? — I 


do ; I was  asked  no  questions  at  that  inquiry,  because  Sept,  so,  rare, 
we  had  to  pass  our  account  in  Chancery.  — — 

10967.  What  is  the  actual  endowment  belonging  to  63 

the  schools — I am  unable  to  find  it  from  this  book  ? — ’ 

I could  not  tell  you,  because  we  have  never  separated 
it.  The  first  time  I acted  for  the  charity  was  in 
November,  1854,  and  the  accounts  from  that  time  to 
the  present  are  before  you. 

10968.  Lord  J usticeFitzGibbon. — The  way  ti'e  mat- 
ter appears  to  stand  is  this : there  is  a sum  in  Chancery, 
the  amount  of  which  you  do  not  know,  but  out  of  which 
you  annually  receive  a sum  of  £600,  besides  which 
you  are  paid  rentcharges  amounting  to  £308  12s.  2d 
every  year,  making  £908  12s.  2d? — Yes. 

10969.  Out  of  the  £908  12s.  2d,  you  make  certain 
payments  for  the  widows,  the  amounts  of  which  you 
say  are  fixed  by  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

10970.  The  balance  goes  in  repairing  the  alms- 
house, the  orphanage,  and  supporting  the  schools  ? — 

Yes. 

10971.  And  there  is  no  separate  account  for  the 
schools? — No. 

10972.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Have  you  no  idea 
what  sum  is  spent  on  the  schools  every  year? — I could 
tell  you  the  expenditure. 

10973.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  expend  on  the  ' 
maintenance  of  the  orphans — I think  you  said  £160  a 
year  was  allowed  by  the  court  ? — Yes,  for  ford,  and 
then  clothing  costs  £65 ; and  besides  that  there  are 
apprentice  fees.  There  is  £10  given  with  each  orphan 
on  leaving  the  school. 

10974.  What  does  that  item  come  to  ? — £30  a year 
—we  are  not  allowed  to  expend  more  than  £30  a year. 

Then  the  apprentices  get  £2  a year  for  Uir;--  years  for 
clothing.  We  send  out  on  an  average  ti.  ee  a year, 
and  they  each  get  the  £2  for  three  years,  so  that  is 
£18  a year. 

10975.  Is  there  any  other  expenditure  for  the 
orphanage? — Yes,  for  coals;  the  matron’s  salary;  and 
servant’s  wages.  The  matron  gets  £30  a year,  the 
servant  £5,  and  there  is  the  cost  of  coal  and  incidental 
expenses,  about  £60. 

10976.  Besides  the  orphanage,  you  have  two  schools? 

— Yes. 

10977.  What  are  they? — A male  and  female 
school. 

10978.  What  salaries  do  you  pay? — £120  for  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  two  schools. 

10979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  were 
connected  with  the  institution  in  1857,  and  no  single 
figure  of  what  was  then  reported  agrees  with  what  we 
have  before  us  now.  Did  you  give  any  separate 
account  of  these  institutions  at  that  time  1—We  were 
never  asked  a question.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  the 
senior  trustee,  informed  the  Commissioners  that  we 
passed  our  accounts  every  year  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  the  Commissioners  never  asked  us  any  ques- 
tions ; they  went  and  visited  the  schools,  and  gave  us 
some  advice  about  the  children. 

10980.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  have  two  male 
and  two  female  schools,  have  you  not? — No;  we  had 
the  St.  Munchin’s  schools  under  the  National 
Board,  and  the  attendance  fell  off  so  much  that  the 
Board  forced  us  to  amalgamate  the  male  and  female 
schools,  so  as  to  make  but  one  school  of  them. 

10981.  So  that  you  now  have  a male  school  and 
a female  school  with  the  orphanage  in  Henry-street, 
and  a male  and  female  school  in  St.  Munchin’s? — 

Yes. 

10982.  Then  could  you,  by  to-morrow  morning,  give 
the  Commissioners,  on  paper,  the  amount  expended 
— first,  on  the  orphanage ; secondly,  on  the  male 
school ; thirdly,  on  the  female  school ; and  fourthly,  on 
the  mixed  school  ? — Yes. 

10983.  We  have  had  a good  many  confused 
accounts  before  us,  since  we  commenced  our  inquiries, 
but  this  is  the  most  difficult  one  we  have  had  yet? — 

Well,  we  pay  our  accounts  quarterly,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  will,  on  1st  February,  May, 

August,  and  November. 
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Sept,  so,  1879.  10984.  In  -these  accounts  I see  several  entries — 

Yen  Charta  “expended  at  almshouse,  £79  11s.  5 cl.  ;”  and  again, 
Hare  m.a.  “ expended  at  almshouse,  £87  12s.  9 ^d.”  1 — Yes,  those 
were  bills  connected  with  the  almshouse.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  quarter  we  go  down,  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
pay  the  widows,  and  any  expenses  that  have  been 
. incurred  during  the  quarter,  then  we  go  up  to  Henry- 
street  and  pay  there,  in  like  manner,  all  the  bills 
belonging  to  it.  You  will  see  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
book  What  we  drew  from  the  bank  each  time  for  so 
much  paid  to  the  matron  for  the  quarter,  and  you  will 
see  the  amount  of  the  balance  left  in  bank. 

10985.  Dr.  Hart. — You  have  no  separate  account 
of  how  the  money  is  expended  ? — Yes,  there  is  a book 
kept  at  the  almshouse. 

10986.  Do  you  every  year  give  the  particulars  of 
what  is  in  that  book  to  Mr.  Barrington  ? — Yes ; we 
have  a form,  which  I can  bring  you  to-morrow,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  pass  our  accounts.  We  have  to 
follow  it  exactly. 

10987.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— How  many  girls' 
does  the  orphanage  contain  ? — It  was  originally 
intended  to  contain  twenty,  but  there  are  only  four- 
teen in  it  at  present. 

109S8.  How  are  they  nominated  ? — By  the  trustees. 

10989..  How  do  you  select  them — are  you  con- 
fined to  orphans  belonging  to  Limerick  ? — No  ; Mrs. 
Villiers  wished  them  to  be  selected  from  the  Counties 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary,  where  she  had  her 
estates. 

10990.  When  a vacancy  occurs,  do  you  advertise? 
—No. 

10991.  How  do  you  look  for  the  orphans? — We 
do  not  look  for  them.  They  apply  to  us. 

10992.  Do  they  apply  to  you  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland? — No,  but  from  the  neighbourhood.  They 
have  not  applied  so  frequently  of  late  as  they  used 
to  do. 

10993.  Why  is  that  ? — One  reason  is  this — £10,  in 
1826,  would  apprentice  a girl  as  an  intern  apprentice, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  now,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
give  more. 

10994.  You  have  only  fourteen  orphans? — Yes; 
we  cannot  afford  to  support  more  than  fourteen,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  so  great. 

10995.  When  was  the  order  in  Chancery  regulating 
the  charity  drawn  up? — I think  in  1826. 

10996.  You  never  applied  to  the  Court  to  vary  it? 
— We  did.  We  got  an  increase,  but  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  twenty  orphans. 

10997.  From  what  class  of  life  are  the  orphans 
taken  ? — They  are  always  respectable.  We  have  had 
daughters  of  professional  men  and  other  gentlemen. 

10998.  Then  the  orphans  belong  rather  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society? — Sometimes  to  the  upper  classes,  and 
sometimes  to  the  middle  classes. 

10999.  Was  that  the  intention  of  the  will? — The 
will  directed  they  should  be  Protestant  orphans.  I 
do  not  remember  that  it  specified  any  particular  class. 

11000.  Do  you  confine  yourself  to  the  upper  class, 
in  selecting  orphans? — No;  I should  say,  they  are 
not  exactly  the  upper  class — I would  rather  say  the 
upper  middle  class. 

11001.  How  long  do  the  orphans  generally  remain 
in  the  Institution  ? — They  enter  at  seven,  and  remain 
until  sixteen  years  of  age. 

11002.  Do  youthen  apprentice  them? — Yes;  but 
sometimes  they  go  out  as  teachers.  When  they  have 
an  aptitude  for  teaching,  we  send  them  to  the  training 
school  in  Marlborough-street,  and  some  of  them  have 
done  exceedingly  well. 

11003.  Is  the  education  given,  of  a high  class 
character  ? — Like  that  in  the  Model  Schools. 

11004.  Do  they  learn  music? — Tlieyleam  music, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  programme,  it  is  an  extra, 

11005.  Of  course,  the  orphans  have  no  means  of 
paying  for  that  ? — They  have  not. 

1L006.  They  pay  nothing? — Nothing.  We  clothe, 
feed,  and  apprentice  them. 

11007.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Are  they 


entirely  orphans,  or  is  only  their  father  .dead  ?— Some 
are  entirely  orphans,  some  are  children  whose  fathers 
only  are  dead. 

11008.  Lord  B,  Churchill. — There  is  a boys’ 
school  attached  to  the  building  ? — Yes.  ^ 

11009.  How  many  was  that  school  intended  to 
accommodate  ? — I think  forty  would  fill  the  room  but 
we  have  had  more  than  forty  in  the' former  master’s 
time.  Mr.  Switzer,  father  of  the  Mr.  Switzer  who 
was  a witness  here  to-day,  was  the  master  for  a great 
many  years.  He  was  a most  successful  teacher. 
Leamy’s  school  was  not  then  working,  and  it  was  also 
before  the  Model  schools  came  into  operation  and  a1 
one  time  he  had  over  fifty  boys.  We  used  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  account  of  the  number. 

11010.  At  the  present  moment,  you  have  only 
fourteen,  is  that  on  account  of  the  competition  ?— Yes  • 
and  also  because  the  present  master  is  not  long  in  the 
school. 

11011.  Are  the  boys,  sons  of  tradesmen? — Not  all  ■ 
some  of  them  are  gentlemen’s,  and  some  professional 

11012.  Has  the  master  any  assistant  under  him  ?— 
No. 

11013.  Do  the  boys  receive  a free  education  ?— No 
they  all  pay.  Three  of  them  pay  £4  10s.  a year; 
eight  pay  £4;  and  three,  £3  a year,  each. 

11014.  Are  we  to  understand,  that  when  a boy 
applies  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  the  trustees  settle 
what  he  shall  pay  ? — When  we  appointed  the  master, 
we  told  him  that  it  was  advisable  he  should  charge 
such  and  such  fees,  according  to  what  the  boys  were 
learning  in  the  school — so  much,  if  they  were  only 
learning  English,  a higher  fee  if  learning  Latin,  higher 
still  if  learning  Greek  and  Latin. 

11015.  What  salary  do  you  give  the  master  1— £33 
a year,  and  a house. 

11016.  What  is  the  position  worth  altogether  1— 
Last  year  he  estimated  his  fees  at  £46  a year. 

11017.  And  the  house,  I suppose,  is  worth  £20  a 
year  ? — Well,  you  may  say  so,  as  it  is  kept  in  repair. 

11018.  Then  he  gets  about  £100  a year? — Yes. 

11019.  Does  he  get  fuel  ? — He  does. 

11020.  How  long  is  it  since  he  was  appointed?-^ 
Last  J une. 

11021.  Was  he  a Scholar  of  Trinity  College  ? — N o ; 
he  is  going  through  college. 

11022.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — From  the  County 
Meath. 

11023.  Had  you  many  applications  for  the  place?— 
A great  number. 

11024.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  female 
school  ? — Forty-nine  altogether,  including  the  orphans 
— thirty-five  if  you  exclude  them. 

11025.  Is  it  an  elementary  or  a higher  school  ? — The 
same  as  the  Model  School. 

11026.  Are  the  day  pupils  of  the  same  class  in  life 
as  the  boys  ? — They  are. 

11027.  What  fees  do  they  pay? — Yerv  small  fees— 
some  2s.  6<l.  a quarter,  some  5s. 

11028.  There  are  forty-nine  pupils  altogether  in  the 
school? — Yes,  but  the  average  attendance  is  only 
from  thirty-seven  to  forty. 

11029.  There  is  only  one  school-mistress? — Yes; 
but  she  has  a pupil  teacher  to  assist  her  to  teach  the 
junior  class. 

11030.  Is  it  an  entirely  Protestant  school? — Yes, 
There  are  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  among  them 
— of  the  forty-nine,  twenty-six  are  Episcopalians, 
eight  Presbyterians,  and  fifteen  Methodists. 

11031.  About  the  boys’  school;  how  are  they  divided, 
as  to  religious  denominations? — There  are  twelve 
Church  boys,  and  two  Methodists. 

11032.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  orphans  ? — Eight  belong  to  the  Church,  and  six  are 
Presbyterians. 

11033:  Now  as  to  the  St.  Munchin’s  schools,  arc 
they  National  schools  now  ? — Yes ; and  they  are  now 
amalgamated  into  one  school. 
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11034.  What  control  have  the  trustees  over  it  ? — 
The  senior  trustee,  Dr.  Wilson,  is  the  patron. 

11035.  Heis  a Presbyterian? — Yes,  a Presbyterian 

minister. 

11036.  Were  those  schools  built  with  the  money 
of  the  charity? — Yes,  and  they  are  attached  to  the 
alms-houses.  The  alms-houses  are  in  the  middle,  and 
one  of  the  schools  at  each  side. 

11037.  "What  number  have  you  attending  those 
schools? — There  are  forty-eight  on  the  roll — thirty- 
one  boys  and  seventeen  girls. 

11038.  How  are  they  divided  as  to  religion  ? — Of 
the  thirty-one  boys,  twenty-two  belong  to  the  Irish 
Church,  and  nine  are  Presbyterians.  Of  the  seventeen 
girls,  eleven  are  of  the  Church,  and  six  Presbyterians. 
° 11039.  Are  the  buildings  large  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

11040.  Would  they  accommodate  a larger  number 
than  are  attending  now  ? — Well,  the  children  are  now 
all  in  one  room.  We  have  a second  room,  and  the 
girls  go  into  it  to  learn  sewing  and  knitting,  but 
when  the  boys  and  girls  are  all  taught  in  one  room, 
I think  it  is  as  full  as  it  need  be. 


11041.  Of  course  you  receive  a grant  from  the  Sept.  30,  isYo. 
National  Board? — We  do.  - — 

11042.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  grant  last  it!,"'  Iiailes 
year  ? — About  £36,  I think. 

11043.  Dr.  Haiit. — Are  classics  taught  in  the  boys’ 
school  in  Henry-street,  at  present  ? — Yes. 

11044.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — They 
were  part  of  the  school  education  before  I became  a 
trustee.  The  late  Mr.  Switzer  taught  classics. 

11045.  No  classics  appear  to  have  been  taught  in 
1856,  and  the  Chancery  scheme  provides  only  for  an 
English  education? — That  is  not  quite  correct;  for 
classics  were  taught,  and  the  master  used  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  but  it  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a classical  school.  When  the  elder  Mr. 

Switzer  died,  his  successor  made  it  a more  classical 
school  than  it  had  been  before. 

11046.  Then  classics  were  taught  in  1856? — Yes. 

Latin  was  taught  sufficiently  to  enable  boys  to  be  sent 
to  the  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning.] 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1879.-10  o’Clock,  a.m.  m. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Limerick. 


Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle 
Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  G.  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Lys 

11047.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  now 
state  the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  Leamy’s 
schools  which  is  at  present  lodged  on  deposit  in 
hank?— Yes,  I produce  a deposit  receipt  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  for.  £200,  which,  -with  a current  cash 
balance,  on  29th  September,  1879,  amounting  to 
£142  7s.,  made  the  entire  amount  then  in  bank,  to 
the  credit  of  the  schools,  £342  7s.  I wish  to  make 
an  observation  with  regard  to  some  questions  put  to 
me  yesterday,  in  reference  to  the  account  which  I 
handed  in.  The  Lord  J ustice  thought  that  account 
erroneous,  as  it  omitted  to  take  credit  for  the  £200  on 
deposit  receipt.  I wish  to  explain  that  the  account  is 
not  a deposit  account,  but  a cash  account ; a statement 
of  the  current  cash  transactions  as  between  us  and  the 
bank,  and  the  sums  on  deposit  account  I treat,  not  as 
cash,  but  as  capital.  The  sums  on  deposit  receipt 
only  appear  in  that  account  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  or  from  the  deposit  account  to  the  current 
cash  account.  The  account  shows  that  we  have 
£200  on  deposit  receipt,  as  anyone  conversant  with 
bank  accounts  will  see,  for  the  figures  are  £1,100 
on  one  side,  and/£900  on  the  other.  I treated  the 
whole  thing  as  a cash  transaction. 

11048,  I understand,  of  course,  that  this  is  only 
a cash  account,  and  all  I meant  yesterday  was  (and 
I think  you  will  see  that  it  is  so)  that  if ’(as  you  did 
yesterday)  you  deduct  the  balance  £180  8s.  did., 
which  appears  in  hand  at  the  end  of  this  account, 
trom  the  balance  £479  10s.  id.  in  hand  at  the  begin- 
n|ng,  and  treat  the  difference  as  showing  your  ex- 
penditure during  the  five  years,  you  wrong  yourself 
R>  the  extent  of  £200,  because  that  £200  has  not 
een  expended,  but  is  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 


aght,  j.p.,  recalled. 

charity.  The  account  is  quite  right  as  a casn  account, 
but  to  render  it  a complete  statement  of  your  financial 
position  should  you  not  supplement  it  by  a deposit 
account,  showing  that  you  have  £200  to  credit  on 
deposit  receipt  ? — It  is  really  taken  credit  for  in  the 
account,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  not  balance  if  what 
your  lordship  suggests  was  done. 

11049.  The  only  matter  of  substance  is  that  this, 
which,  as  you  say,  is  only  a cash  account,  is  only  a 
partial  statement  of  your  financial  position,  for  in 
addition  to  this  cash  account  you  have  another 
account  with  the  bank — an  account  of  moneys  on 
deposit  receipt,  and  if  those  moneys  be  included  in 
estimating  your  quinquennial  expenditure  you  have 
not  reduced  your  capital  from  £479  10s.  4 cl.  to 
£180  8s.  3 \d.  at  all.  You  have  only  reduced  it 
from  £479  10s.  id.  to  £380  8s.  3±d.  7— That  is  so. 

11050,  Dr.  Hart. — In  fact  you  have  two  balances 
in  the  bank— one  of  £200,  and  the  other  £180  8s.  3\d., 

and  the  cash  account  shows  the  latter  only? 

Certainly. 

Lord  B.  Churchill. — Any  body  conversant  with 
accounts,  on  looking  over  that  statement,  would 
detect  it. 

11051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  fact,  with- 
out being  very  conversant  with  accounts,  we  detected 
it.  At  all  events,  - it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  you 
have  not,  during  the  five  years,  expended  over  and 
above  your  revenues,  as  much  money  as  has  been  laid 
out  in  the  costs  of  the  scheme.  Do  you  wish  to  add 
anything  further.?-— I produce  the  reports  of  the  In- 
spector (Mr.  'Weir)  as  to  the  Leamy  schools,  dated 
respectively  20th  July,  1876,  23rd  August,  1877,  and 
17th  January,  1879. 


Mr.  William 
Lysaglit,  J.r. 


Mr.  William  hi.  Be, 

11052.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
erk  of  the  Crown  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
solicitor  to  the  trustees  of  Leamy’s  schools  ? — I am. 
pioduce  the  Accountant-General’s  certificate,  show- 
^ere  is  £10,246  11s.  U.  consols,  and 
o 6s.  9d  cash,  to  credit  of  the  charity,  in  the 
•woks  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

053.  I wanted  to  get  some  information  with  re- 
lerence  to  an  item  of  £240  5s.  8d.„for  costs  7— Yes ; I 


auchamp,  examined.  ,r 

Mr.  Wm.  M. 

received  a cheque  for  £240  5s.  8 d.,  for  costs.  Of  that  BcauohamP* 
sum,  £207  6s.  5 d.,  were  the  taxed  costs  of  Mr  Ogle, 
and  a Mr.  Atkinson,  under  several  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  extending  over  several  years. 

11054.  It  represented  the  costs  of  the  Governors, 
from  February,  1867,  till  July,  1§77,  andincluded  all 
the  expense  of  the  litigation,  with  reference  to  the  new 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

11055.  Was  the  application  for  the  new  scheme 
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opposed  in  Chancery  by  any  party  ? — Oh,  yes  ; parties 
appeared  by  counsel  on  both  sides.  One  of  the 
Governors,  a Dr.  Geary,  who  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  got  permission  to  appear  by  counsel 
against  it.  His  solicitor  was  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy, 
and  his  costs  have  not  yet  been  taxed  or  paid. 

11056.  What  was  the  object  of  that  opposition1? — 
Well,  I only  can  speak  from  hearsay,  as  it  was  before 
I became  solicitor  for  the  charity ; he  wanted  to  change 
the  scheme  as  proposed  by  the  Governors. 

11057.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  those  costs,  which  you  say 
have  not  yet  been  paid,  likely  to  be  large  ?— About 
£80,  I believe. 

11058.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  business 
was  included  in  the  item  of  £26  7s.  10 d.  ? — That 
represents  the  costs  of  the  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
taxed  and  paid  under  certificate ; and  the  costs  of 
getting  an  order  to  have  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  Colonel  Maunsell ; it 
includes  the  Attorney-General's  costs  also. 

11059.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint  a new 
Governor? — Well,  this  £26  7s.  10c?.  was,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  by  petition — the  affidavits  were 
a little  long  in  consequence  of  our  requiring  to  get  an 
additional  order,  to  have  the  dividends  paid  to  two  of 
the  trustees. 

11060.  What  do  you  apprehend  will  be  the  expense 
in  future  attendant  upon  a new  appointment? — 
About  £16. 

11061.  Of  course,  the  expense  is  the  same  of  appoint- 
ing two  Governors,  as  one? — Just  the  same — half  a 
dozen  would  be  the  same  as  one. 

11062.  What  is  the  expense  of  an  application  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
alteration  in  the  scheme? — Well,  the  cost  of  the  former 
alteration  in  the  scheme  was  about  £270. 

11063.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — I suppose  the  amount 


of  the  expense  depends  very  much  on  whether  it  ' 
opposed  or  not  ? — It  does. 

11064.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. If  ^ 

Governors  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  have  som 
alteration  in  the  present  scheme — for  example  by  intro 
ducing  classics  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction 
and  suppose  that  the  application  was  unopposed,  what 
in  your  opinion,  wouldit  cost  to  get  the  scheme  modified) 
— Well,  you  could  not  well  call  it  an  unopposed 
application,  because  the  Attorney-General  should  be 
brought  into  it. 

11065.  Of  course,  but  his  would  be  merely  a formal 
appearance.  I am  assuming  that  there  was  no  con- 
tentious litigation,  but  that  it  was  brought  through 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
Attorney-General  being  obliged,  of  course,  to  be”  con- 
sulted, and  being  represented  in  the  usual  way  by 
counsel — what  would  be  the  expense  ? — It  could  not  be 
done  under  £60. 

11066.  There  is  also  a small  sum  put  down  in  this 

account  for  miscellaneous  costs,  £6  11s.  5d.  1 Yes  ■ 

the  first  item  in  it,  was  entering  a rule  to  change  the 
solicitor,  from  Mr.  Ogle  to  myself ; then  there  was  the 
cost  of  a power  of  attorney  to  draw  dividends ; and 
some  proceedings  in  connexion  with  a man  named 
M'Carthy,  who  built  a wall  across  a lane,  at  the  rerc 
of  our  premises. 

11067.  Did  you  succeed  in  that  proceeding? We 

knocked  down  the  wall. 

11068.  Are  there  any  other  costs  due  by  the 
institution? — None;  except  the  costs  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Murphy,  which  I have  already  mentioned. 

11069.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  for  furnishing  your 
costs? — No.  I furnish  my  costs  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  the  business  is  done.  Nothing  has  been  done 
since  the  proceeding  against  M'Carthy. 

11070.  There  is  no  such  practice  now,  as  appears  to 
have  prevailed  formerly,  of  costs  being  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  eight  years? — No;  there  is  nothing 
now  due  to  me. 


Ven.  Charles 


Wen.  Charles  Hare,  m. a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  recalled. 


11071.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  amount  of 
money  is  annually  expended  on  the  Villiers’  schools, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  ? — £534  19s.  4 d. 

11072.  How  is  that  sum  of  £534  19s.  4 d.  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  institutions  ? — £361  14s. 
6(Z.  on  the  orphanage  ; £53  3s.  Gd.  on  the  male  school; 
£40  5s.  6 d.  on  the  female  school;  and  £79  15s.  10c?. 
on  the  mixed  male  and  female  school  in  Nicholas-street ; 
I produce  accounts  showing  the  details  of  those  sums. 

11073.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Since  we 
adjourned  yesterday,  I have  read  Mrs.  Villiers’  will, 
and  I find  the  matter  stands  thus : your  “ first 
account”  represents  an  annuity  of  £138  Is.,  Irish, 
allocated  as  follows  : £80  to  the  trustees,  £11  Is.  to 
the  Presbyterian  congregation,  £3  8s.  3c?.  to  the  Bar- 
rington Hospital,  £2  5s.  6c?.  to  the  Dispensary,  £2  5s. 
6c?.  to  the  Mendicity ; three  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
£10,  for  the  clerk,  sexton,  and  poor  Presbyterians  ; 
and  £9  0s.  9c?.  in  other  charities — total,  £118  Is.  : and 
the  remaining  £20  is  for  the  Female  Orphan  Society. 
Now  that  £20  is  the  only  part  we  have  anything  to 
say  to,  how  is  that  paid  ? — That  is  not  paid  now ; the 
Orphan  Society  is  now  merged  in  the  Orphanage,  and 
it  is  not  paid  now,  nor  are  the  items  for  the  Mendicity 
and  Dispensary,  and  those  items  go  into  the  accretions, 
and  into  the  general  fund. 

11074.  Does  it  go  to  the  Orphanage  ? — It  goes  into 
the  general  fund. 

11075.  The  Presbyterian  charities,  I suppose,  are 
paid? — They  are. 

11076.  That  exhausts  Account  No.  1.  “Account 
No.  2”  is  £100,  Irish,  of  which  the  interest  was  appli- 
cable for  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  I see  that  a consi- 
derable number  of  debtors  were  brought  out  from  time 
to  time;  I presume  that  has  now  ceased? — Yes;  and 
the  interest  has  accumulated  now  to  nearly  £50.  The 


£100,  Irish,  produces  £2  odd — nearly  £3  a year— 
which  is  applicable  to  that  purpose,  and  has  accumu- 
lated by  non-use. 

11077.  Now,  we  come  to  “Account  No.  3,”  and 
the  first  item  of  income  is  the  rentcharge  of  £340 
Irish,  or  £313  16s.  11c?.,  present  .Currency,  and  then 
there  is  the  interest  on  the  residuary  money.  Now, 
out  of  that,  you  have  first  to  pay  ’ £288  a year  to 
twelve  widows  at  £24  each? — Yes,  £288,  Irish. 

11078.  The  next  payments,  directed  by  the  wills, 
are  £20  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  £20  for  the  school- 
mistress. What  do  you  pay  them  now? — We  pay 
£30  to  the  master,  and  £25  to  the  mistress  of  the 
St.  Munchin’s  schools. 

11079.  The  next  item  is  £60,  being  for  clothingfov 
forty  children  at  30s.  each — are  you  still  limited  to  that 
amount  for  the  clothing  ? — It  has  been  increased  to  £65. 

11080.  Is  that  the  entire  sum  you  are  allowed, 
under  the  existing  scheme,  for  clothing  the  children  1 — 
There  is  also  £2  a year  for  clothing  each  apprentice 
for  three  years. 

11081.  Dr.  Hart. — The  amount  charged  in  the 
last  account  for  the  schoolmaster  is  £35,  not  £30?— 
I can  explain  that.  Our  quarters,  according  to  the 
will,  begin  February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
so  that  in  the  ordinary  course  a quarter’s  salary  would 
fall  due  in  February ; but  Mr.  Mills,  our  school- 
master, left  a month  sooner,  so  that  we  had  to  pay 
him  up  to  the  end  of  the  year;  that  makes  the 
difference. 

11082.  There  was  £29  3s.  4<7.  paid  to  the  mistress? 
— Yes ; the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  mistress  ? 

11083.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  the 
testatrix  diverted  £10  to  be  spent  annually  in  books  for 
the  children  ? — Yes. 

11084.  What  expenditure  is  made  upon  that  head 
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noW? We  iiave  an  item  for  stationery  and  books, 

amounting  to  £7  14s.  Id. 

11085.  You  have  entered  some  payments  in  your 
memorandum-book  to  “librarians”? — Yes ; the  two 
male  teachers  get  £3  a year,  and  the  two  female 
teacher’s  £2  a year,  each,  as  librarians. 

11086.  That  makes  £10  ? — Yes. 

11087.  Then,  in  fact,  you  make  a payment  to  them 
under  the  head  of  librarians,  in  addition  to  their  sala- 
•— Yes. 


11088.  What  duties  have  they  to  perform  for  that? 
—No  special  duties. 

11089.  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  only  a form  of 
increasing  their  salary? — Yes.  I should  mention  that 
there  is  a library  in  each  school,  but  it  is  not  much 

11090.  Is  it  part  of  their  duty  to  look  after  those 
libraries? — It  is. 

11091.  The  next  item  under  the  will  was  £14  per 
annum  for  fourteen  tons  of  coal? — Yes,  but  we  expend 
a good  deal  more  than  that,  we  expend  £21  a year. 

°11092.  Lastly,  the  testatrix  left  £10  a year  for 
repairs ? — We  expend  more.  There  have  been  three 
alterations  since  the  original  scheme. 

11093.  What  is  the  amount  invested  to  the  credit 
of  the  charity? — It  was  £20,822  in  the  year  1873. 
The  annual  interest  was  £687,  of  which  we  draw 
iGOO,  and  the  £87  is  invested. 

11094.  The  Court  of  Chancery  allows  you  £600  a 
year,  and  you  have  also  rentcharges  amounting  to 
•£313,  making  £913,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
school,  the  widows,  and  the  alms-houses,  and  the  other 
items  of  expenditure? — Yes. 

11095.  Dr.  IIaut. — The  expenses  of  the  school,  are 
about  £535,  which  deducted  from  the  £600  you  get 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  leaves  £65  ? — The  will 
does  not  allocate  any  special  sum  for  the  schools,  as 
distinguished  from  other  branches  of  the  charity,  the 
whole  charity  is  treated  together. 

11096.  Have  you  a balance  of  £65  out  of  the  £600 
to  credit  of  the  schools,  or  is  it  spent  in  some  other 
way  ? — It  all  goes  into  one  account. 

11097.  It  goes  to  the  alms-houses  ? — It  goes  to  the 
alms-houses  and  other  branches  of  the  charity. 

11098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  order  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  directs  that  the  accounts  shall 
be  passed  once  a year,  on  notice  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Bequests — do  they  attend  the  vouching 
of  the  accounts  ? — They  do. 

11099.  I see  by  the  book  that  the  minutes  were 
regularly  kept  by  the  trustees  down  to  1839 — do  you 
keep  any  regular  minute  book  now? — No  ; but  when- 
ever we  have  any  transaction,  like  an  appointment  of 
widows  or  orphans,  or  anything  like  that,  we  keep  a 
minute  of  it. 

11100.  I observe  that  the  trustees  formerly  adver- 
tised for  candidates  for  the  alms-houses,  and  also  in 
some  instances  for  orphans — how  are  the  orphans  now 
chosen? — When  we  get  applications  we  select  from 
them. 

11101.  You  do  not  now  publish  any  notice  of  the 
existence  of  vacancies? — Now  we  do  not,  because 
we  have  fourteen  orphans  at  present,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  admit  more  on  account  of  the  increase  of  late 
years,  iu  the  expense  of  supporting  them. 

11102.  Wliat  is  the  general  number  of  applications 
when  there  is  a vacancy? — We  have  generally  appli- 
cants waiting  to  be  admitted,  before  vacancies  occur. 

11103.  The  will  directs  a periodical  inspection  by 
tbe  trustees  of  the  schools,  to  see  that  the  children 
bare  made  progress — do  yorr  hold  periodical  inspections 
®f  the  schools? — No,  we  do  not  hold  regular  periodical 
inspections. 

11104.  The  provision  in  the  will  is  precise  on  that 
point? — Although  we  do  not  hold  regular  periodical 
inspections,  we  are  constantly  in  aiid  out. 

11105.  Let  me  read  you  this  passage  from  the 


“ As  I have  chosen  clergymen  for  my  trustees  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  attentive  in  examining  the  boys 


and  girls  at  least  once  a month,  to  know  what  progress  orf.  i,  ists. 
they  have  made  in  literature,  and  especially  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Christian  religion  ....  if  any  boys  or  Ven.  Charlv 
girls  show  a vicious  temperament  they  shall  be  ex-  Hare,  si. a. 
pelled  ” — 

Do  you  in  point  of  fact  examine  the  scholars  at  any 
time  ? — We  have  examined  them. 

11106.  But  you  have  no  regular  periods  of  exami- 
nation?— No,  no  regular  periods. 

11107.  There  is  another  provision  in  the  will,  that 
the  girls  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  that  when  they  leave  the  school  they  shall,  if 
deserving  of  it,  and  if  they  have  been  more  than  four 
years  in  it,  receive  certificates  of  chai-acter? — That  has 
never  been  done  in  my  time. 

11108.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  children  ? — The 
orphans  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  seven  upwards, 
and  they  remain  until  sixteen. 

11109.  They  must  leave  at  sixteen? — Yes,  that  is 
the  age  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  leave,  but  they 
do  not  always  leave  at  sixteen,  because  we  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  apprenticing  them.  Another 
reason  is  this : there  may  be  three  or  four  girls 
arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  together,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  give  apprentice  fees  to  each  of  them, 
because  we  are  only  allowed  £30  a year  for  fees,  so 
that  we  often  have  to  retain  a girl  till  the  following 
year,  for  that  reason. 

lillO.  Di'.  Hart. — They  remain  more  than  four 
years? — Yes,  that  provision  in  the  will  referred  to 
the  St.  Munchin,  and  outside  schools,  not  to  the 
orphanage, 

11111.  I observe  that  there  are  two  wills  in  the  book 
which  you  have  handed  in — there  is  an  old  will  of  1792, 
followed  by  one  of  1819 — what  is  the  reason  of  both 
wills  being  copied  into  the  book? — I believe  it  was 
because  there  were  some  expressions  in  the  first  will 
that  were  supposed  to  regulate  the  other. 

11112.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — In  fact  that  the 
first  will  was  not  revoked  by  the  last,  so  that  the  two 
documents  together  constituted  the  will  ? — Yes.  She 
made  two  wills,  one  in  1792,  and  the  other  in  1819, 
but  it  is  under  the  will  of  1819  we  are  chiefly  acting. 

11113.  There  are  several  provisions  in  the  first  will 
as  to  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  paid  ? — Yes — the 
scheme  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  two  wills. 

11114.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  your  bank 
book.  I see  the  account  for  1878  shows  first  a 
lodgment  of  £154  9s.  id.,  which  I presume  is  some 
payment  on  account  of  the  rentcliarge  ? — Yes. 

11115.  Then  there  is  a lodgment  of  £600 — that,  I 
suppose  is  from  the  Accountant-General? — Yes. 

11116.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Does  the  Accountant- 
General  pay  you  in  one  sum — once  a year? — Yes. 

11117.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume, 
as  soon  as  you  have  passed  your  annual  account? — 

Yes. 

11118.  I find,  you  drew  out  the  £600  all  at  once? 

— Yes,  that  was  in  order  to  put  it  on  deposit  receipts. 

As  soon  as  the  money  is  transferred  to  us  by  the 
Accountant-General  we  draw  it  out,  and  lodge  it  on 
deposit  receipts  of  £50  each. 

11119.  You  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  interest  ? — 

Yes. 

11120.  Lord  11.  Churchill. — Can  you  tell  me  how 
much  money  you  have  got  on  deposit  receipt  at  the 
present  moment — does  this  book  show  it? — No,  it  does 
not. 

11121.  Have  you  any  book  that  shows  it? — "We 
have  the  deposit  receipts  themselves. 

11122.  Conic}  you,  from  your  own  knowledge,  say 
what  amount  you  have  on  deposit  receipt  now? — We 
have  over  £400. 

11123.  That  is  to  carry  you  through  the  year? — 

That,  with  the  half-yearly  rentcliarge,  will  carry  us  on 
until  next  July,  when  we  will  receive  the  £600  from 
ti  e Accountant-General. 

11124.  The  £400  you  have  on  deposit  receipt,  with 
. the  rentcliarge  that  will  come  in  in  the  meantime,  in 
3 B 
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substance  represents  what  is  to  carry  you  on.  for  the 
six  months  from  January  till  July? — Yes. 

11125.  What  do  you  suppose  is  your  ordinary 
balance  of  income  over  expenditure— at  the  end  of  the 
year,  do  you  find  you  have  spent  all  you  have  received, 
or  have  you  any  surplus?— Well,  £400  is  .about  the 
balance  remaining  in  bank  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
and  then  we  have  to  carry  on  two  quarters  out  of  that, 
and  the  expense  of  each  quarter  generally  amounts 
from  £180  to  £200 — nearer  £200. 

11126.  Then  is  the  money  you  receive  only  just 
sufficient  for  your  requirements,-  or  have  you  any 
= balance  remaining  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if 
so  what  is  that  balance  ?— The  income  is  more  than  the 
expenditure. 

11127.  To  what  extent? — Very  little  more. 

Ill  28.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  what  you  receive 
about  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  meet  what  you  have 
to  pay? — Just  sufficient. 

11129.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  £80  a year  going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — 
There  is. 

11130.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  your  account  for  1878afair 
average  of  the  expenditure  every  year? — It  is.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  at  all  special  last 
year. 

11131.  Lord  R.  Churchilt,. — In  the  report  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  who  examined  this  school  in 
1856,  1 find  this  passage : — 

“ Considering  the  youth  of  the  pupils,  I had  no  reason 


to  be  - dissatisfied  with,  the  answ.erimr  ■ the  hoil  . 
changed  only  once  a month  which  seems  to  me  to  ho”  'S 
frequent  enough.  Each  bed  which  is  three  feet  six  in!)?01 
accommodates  two,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  r ° i8’ 
a greater  number  of  beds  in  the  dormitories  which  or 
small.  There,  is  a room  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
lavatory  containing;  a bath,  well  supplied  with  water  frL! 
a pipe,  there  is  also  a frame,  intended  to  hold  six  bis’ 
but  not  furnished  with  any,  and  the  children  wash  in  A 
common  bath ; they  have  not  separate  towels,  unless  incaf 


— Has  your  attention  been  drawn  .to  that  rcnm-i  t 
. That  has  been  altered.  P - 

1H32.  We  went  over  the  Institution  this  morniiw 
and  I noticed  that  although  the  frame  is  made  for  six 
basins,  there  were  only  three  in  it.  You  say  the 
matters  mentioned  in  that  report  have  been  attended 
to  ? — They  have. 


11133.  Do  you  make  periodical  inspections  of  the 

building  and  its  arrangements,  and  see  that  the  in- 
stitution is  carried  on  satisfactorily,  and  in  a proper 
and  cleanly  manner  1— Well,  I have  been  frequently 
through  the  house — I cannot  say  that  I inspect  it 
periodically. 


11134.  Do  you  consider  it  a part  of  your  duty  to 
look  after  such  matters  ? — Yes ; and  the  matron  calls 
our  attention  to  anything  that  she  thinks  is  required. 

11135.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  have  the 
selection  of  the  matron  yourselves? — We  have  - all 
the  appointments  are  in  our  hands. 


Mr.  Benjamii 
Barrington. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Barrington,  examined. 


11136.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  are  a solicitor, 
residing  in  Limerick  ? — I am. 

11137.  Wliat  are  your  duties  in  connexion  with  the 
Villiers’  charity  ? — To  pass  the  accounts  every  year 
for  the  trustees. 

11138.  Do  you  audit  those  accounts  ?— They  are 
audited  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

11139.  What  do  you  mean  by  “passing  the 
accounts  ” ? — I prepare  the  account  in  the  first  place, 
lodge  it  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  get  it  passed  by  the 
Chief  Clerk,  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  £600  for  the 
trustees. 

11140.  Do  you  prepare  the  accounts,  from  the  book 
that  the  Archdeacon  has  furnished  us  with? — The 
trustees  furnish  me  with  the  rough  draft  of  the 
account,  and  the  vouchers — I draw  it  up  in  the  form 
the  Court  of  Chancery  requires,  and  pass  it  with  the 
vouchers. 

11141.  Do  you  keep  a book  in  which  you  retain 
copies  of  the  accounts  from  year  to  year? — Ho,  I keep 
the  rough  drafts  from  which  I prepare  the  accounts. 

11142.  You  do  not  enter  them  in  any  ledger?— No. 

11143.  You  send  a copy  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  keep  the  original  draft  yourself? — I send  the 
verified  account  of  the  trustees  to  the  Court,  and  when 
passed  I obtain  a certified  copy  from  the  Chief  Clerk, 
which  is  at  present  in  Dublin. 

11144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — About  what 
is  the  annual  expense  of  the  preparation,  lodgment, 
and  passing  the  account,  including  the  costs  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  ? — About  £30. 

11145.  Are  those  costs  paid  annually  ? — Yes. 

11146.  Is  there  any  arrear  of  costs  now  due  by  the 
Institution  ? — There  is  not. 

11147.  How  much  of  the  £30  represents  the  costs 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  ? — They 
amount  to  about  £5  every  year. 

11148.  Do  the  Commissioners  attend,  on  the  passing 
of  the  account? — They  do. 

11149.  Do  they  take  part  in  the  vouching  ? — They 
attend  the  vouching. 

11150.  The  rest  of  the  cost  of  preparing  and  passing 
the  account  are  about  £25  a year? — About  that. 

11151.  How  are  your  costs  paid? — They  are  taxed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the 
trustees. 


•11152.  Are  they  included  in  the  annual  account?- 
Yes.  They  are  at  the  end  of  the  account. 

11153.  Is  any  poundage  deducted  from  the  rent 
charge,  or  is  it  paid  in  full  ? — It  is  paid  in  full.  In- 
come tax  is  deducted  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 
trustees  get  it  back  every  year,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  account. 

11154.  How  is  the  cash  balance  at  the  foot  of  each 
account  treated  ? — The  cash  balance  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  account  is  brought  over  and  included  in  the 
balance  on  the  third  account,  and  the  whole  balance 
is  brought  forward  to  the  account  next  year,  and  that 
balance  keeps  the  trustees  going  for  the  six  months 
until  they  get  the  £600  in  July. 

11155.  For  how  many  years  have  you  prepared  the 
accounts  ? — Six  years. 

11156.  Has  there  been,  during  that  time,  any 
transfer  of  the  cash  balance  to  capital? — There  has 
not. 

11157.  Have  the  trustees  been  able,  during  the  six 
years,  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  cash  balance  in 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  year? — No. 

11158.  About  how  much  was  that  cash  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  six  years,  when  you  first  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  the  accounts — was  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  now  ? — In  or  about  the  same. 

11159.  Then  substantially  the  institution  has  paid 
its  way  during  the  six  years,  and  no  more  ? — Yes. 

11160.  Do  you  know  the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent- 
charges,  £313  per  annum,  are  paid? — Nothing,  except 
the  names  of  them. 

11161.  Are  they  full  security? — They  are  ample 
security,  I believe  ; but  I could  not  say  what  is  the 
value  of  them. 

11162.  Who  is  the  amount  paid  by? — It  is  paid  by 
the  agent  over  the  lands,  Mr.  Frederick  Morris.  I 
wish  to  mention  that  there  is  at  present  a scheme 
before  the  Chancellor  for  utilizing  the  balance  of  the 
interest  produced  by  the  invested  capital,  over  and 
above  the  £600  annually  paid  to  the  institution ; the 
surplus  is  about  £80  a year,  and  there  is  at  this 
moment  a scheme  for  the  application  of  that  £80  a 
year  before  the  Chancellor  for  his  consideration. 

11163.  In  what  way  does  the  scheme  propose  to 
apply  it  ? — It  is  proposed  that  a portion  of  it  should 
be  given  to  the  widows,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
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orphans,  because  the  trustees  at  present  are  not. able 
to  support  as  many  as  the  scheme  originally  designed, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  evex-y  thing. 

11164.  Has  that  scheme  been  approved  of  ? — Not 
yet  • it  is  only  a draft  scheme — it  has  not  been  finally 

confirmed. 

11165.  X wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  will  the  provision  for  the  widows  was 
fixed  at  £288  per  annum,  and  a room  of  a certain  size 
to  be  allotted  to  each,  with  one  ton  of  coal ; and  that 
the  orphans  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  tes- 


tatrix’s bounty  for  any  residue  there  might  be  of  the  Oct.  r,  is7». 
income  of  the  charity  ? — Well,  the  trustees  are  prepar-  M ..  T : 
ing  a counter  scheme,  by  which  they  are  proposing  to  Barrington, 
have  the  mu-pliis  applied  altogether  for  the  orphans, 
except  raising  the  £24  for  the  widows,  to  present  cur- 
rency instead  of  Irish  currency. 

11166. 1 believe  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests  were 
the  proposers  of  the  first  schemelr— Yes.  The  counter 
scheme,  now  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  trustees 


Miss  Mary  Stewart,  examined. 


11167.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
mation  of  the  Yilliers’  Orphanage.  How  long  have 
you  held  that  position  ? — Since  May,  1863. 

' 11168.  There  are  at  present  fourteen  girls  in  the 
orphanage  ? — Yes. 

11169.  What  assistance  have  you_  in  managing  the 
house  ?— 1 Only  one  servant. 

11170.  What  help  do  the  children  themselves 
give? — They  do  all  the  housework  upstairs.-  In  fact, 
thev  do  all  the  housework,  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  the  kitchen  ; the  servant  assists  in  scouring.  . ’ ' 

11171.  Do  the  children  .keep  the  house  and  passages 
clean  ! — Yes ; they  do  all  the  scouring  upstairs,  with  a 
little  assistance  from  the  servant. 

11172.  Is  all  the. laundry  work  clone  in  the  institu- 
tion 1— Yes ; two  girls  wash  in  the  laundry  with  the 
servant. 

11173.  How  many  of  the  girls  are  old  eiiough  to 
assist?— All,  without  exception,  dp  something.  Of 
course  the  work  the  younger  ones  cap  do.  is.  very  trifling. 

11174.  Do  you  give  them  instruction  in  house- 
work?— Certainly;  they  are  taught  to  do  it  properly, 
so  as  to  make  them  useful.. 

11175.  What  are  the  horn's  for  going  to  school? — 
From  ten  o’clock  till  three. 

11176.  The  school  is  separated  from  the  orphan- 
house,  but  under  the  same  roof? — Yes. 

11177.  During  the  school-hours  are  they  under  your 
charge? — No. 

11178.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  ? 
—Nothing. 

11179.  What  meals  do  the  children  get  ? — Three 
meals  a day ; . and  the  younger  children,  and  any  that 
are  delicate,  get  lunch  in  addition. 

11180.  What  food  do  they  get? — Bread  and  milk 
for  breakfast,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  when  they 
get  tea. 

11181.  What  is  the  dinner  hour  ? — A quarter  past 
three— immediately  after  school. 

11182.  Do  they  get  nothing  between  ten  and  three  ? 
-rSome  of  them  do — the  girls  that  I think  require  it 
get  lunch ; in  fact  they  all  get  a little  bread. 

11183.  Do  they  come  from  school  for  it? — No,  they 
take  it  with  them. 

11184.  What  do  they  get  for  dinner? — They  get 
moat  twice  a week.  Soup  two  or  three  days — in  fact, 
whatever  I can  afford  to  give  .them. 

.11.1.85.  What  dp  they  get  in  the  evening?— When 
they  have  milk  for  dinner,  I give  them  coffee  and  bread 
in  the  evening'.' 

I.U.86.-  Do  they  get  butter  ? — Not  always.  I some- 
times give  them  bread  and  butter  for  dinner  with  tea 
or  coffee. 

11187.  How  are  the  house  bills  paid? — -I  keep  an 
account,  and  give  it  to  the  trustees  quarterly. 

1 11188.  Do  you  get  the  meat  by  contract  or  by  retail? 
—I  buy  it  as  I want  it.  I can  scarcely  say  we  have  a 
contract  price.  There  is  a contract  for  the  milk, 

! 11189.  Are  you  put  in  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  or  do  you  advance  the  money  1— I am  put  in 
funds.  1 run  bills  for  bread  and  milk. 

11190.  Are  there  any  accounts  allowed  to  run  on 
longer  than  three  months  ? — No. 

, .11191.  What  has  been  the  general  health  of  the 
children,  during  the  time  you  have  been  matron  ? — 


F or  some  time  a few  of  them  were  delicate.  At  presen  t- 
they  are  all  healthy.  There  have  been  only  two  deaths 
during  the  sixteen  years  I have  been  matron.  . 

11192..  What  were,  those  deaths  from? — Consump- 
tion. 

11.193. . Have  youever  had  any  outbreak  of  contagious' 
disease  V — We  have  had  scarlatina  once  or  twice,  but: 
it  did  not  spread. 

11-194.  Was  there  any  outbreak  of  small-pox? — ■ 
No,  we  never  had  a case  of  it;  and  there  was  only  one 
case  of  measles  during  the  sixteen  years. 

11195.  Do  you  know  wliat  becomes  of  the  children 
after  they  have  left  you?— Some  of  them  are  bound  to 
trades,  others  go  as  governesses,  some  as  servants— 
according  to  their  ability,  and  according  as  their  friends 
caii  help  them. 

11196.  Have  you  opportunities  of  knowing  how 
they  get  on?— Yes  ; most  of  them  correspond  with  me 
up  to  the  present. 

11197.  How  have  they  succeeded  in  the  wbrld?— 
As  a rule,  well. 

11198.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  which  you  were 
obliged  to  dismiss  children  from  the  school  ? — Only 
one ; more  than  five  years  ago. 

11199.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
establishment  ? — Yes ; entirely  responsible. 1 

11200.  Is  the  Institution  subject  to  any  inspec- 
tion, periodical  or  otherwise  1— Not,  except  when  the 
trustees  come,  which  is  very  frequently,  and  occasion- 
ally we  have  visitors. 

11201.  Do  any  ladies  take  an  interest  in  the  place? 


11202.  You  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a ladies’ 
committee  ? — No. 

11:203.-  Or  friends  coming  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on?— No. 

11204.  Lord  11.  Churchill. — Do  any  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  orphans  visit  you? — Yes,  the  relatives 
visit  them  occasionally. 

11205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  the 
children  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick? — No  ; 
some  are  from  a distance.  I have  one  child  at  present 
from  Ennisldllen; : but  her  mother  is  in  a situation 
this  county. 

11206.  LoedB.  Churchill. — I suppose  the  children 
are  all  Irish  ? — Yes. 

11207.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibboh. — Do  the  child-: 
ren  study  in  the  evening? — They  prepare  their  lessons ' 
for  next  day. 

11208.  Have  they  any  fixed.hours  for  that? — Yes, 
from  a quarter  to  six  until  seven:  in  the  evening. 

11209.  Is  there  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
fourteen  children  ? — Yes. 

11210'.  Have  all. the  children  separate  beds?— Not 
all. 

11211.  How  many  beds  are  there? — If  the  full 
number  of  children  were  in  the  orphanage,  they  should 
all  sleep  two  together ; but,  with  the  present  reduced 
number,  some  0?  them  have  separate  beds. 

11212.  Twenty  is  the  full  number  of  children,  and 
there  are  ten  beds  ? — Yes. 

11213.  There  is  a playground  at  the  back  of  the 
house? — Yes. 

11214.  Do  the  children  walk  out  at  all? — Yes; 
when  the  weather  is  fine. 
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11215.  Are  they  ako  allowed  recreation  in  the  play- 
ground ? — Certainly,  every  day  after  dinner  they  get 
time  for  play. 

11216.  Do  they  take  any  longer  excursions! — I 
take  them  out  to  walk  once  a week,  sometimes  oftener. 

11217.  Who  superintends  the  clothing  of  the  child- 
ren ? — I do. 

11218.  Who  makes  it-? — I do — at  least  I cut  it  out, 
and  the  girls  help  me  with  the  sewing. 

11219.  It  is  directed,  in  the  will  of  the  founder, 
that  they  are  to  be  taught  knitting  and  sewing — what 
needlework  are  they  taught  ?—  They  learn  to  do  their 
own  sewing,  and  they  learn  simple  fancy  work  ; they 
also  do  their  own  knitting. 

11220.  Is  that  made  part  of  their  duty? — It  is. 

11221.  Is  it  taught  in  the  house,  or  in  the  school? 
— Both  in  the  house  and  in  the  school. 

11222.  Dr.  Hart. — Some  of  the  girls  go  out  as 
servants,  and  the  others  as  governesses? — Some  go  to 
millinery  and  dressmaking,  and  a good  many  as 
teachers — they  are  trained  to  become  teachers,  under 
the  National  Board.  We  send  to  the  Model  school 
any  that  the  schoolmistress  thinks  fit  to  be  made 


teachers  of— and  some  of  them  have  trot  ™ „ 
well  indeed.  b vei7 


1 >y  proportion  go  as  servants  ?— ' Very  few 

they  do  not  like  it.  When  they  do  go  as  servants  they™ 
as  children’s  maids  or  nursery  governesses,  or  somethin! 
like  that.  I wish  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  Conums 
sioners  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  thev 
visited  the  place  this  morning  there  was  a deficient 
supply  of  basins  in  the  lavatory,  that  the  cause  was 
that  the  rooms  had  not  been  done  up.  We  have  a sat 
ficient  supply. 


11224.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  take 
care  that  the  children,  before  going  to  school  in  th 

morning,  are  properly  dressed  and  clean? Yes.  ° 

11225.  Do  you  superintend  their  dressing,  and  see 
that  they  are  clean  and  neat?— I do  not  do  it  myself 
but  I see  it  done.  J ’ 

11226.  Are  any  of  the  children  put  in  authority 
over  the  others  ?— Y es.  Every  month  one  of  the  elder 
girls  is  put  in  charge  of  the  little  ones,  and  she  combs 
washes,  and  dresses  them.  The  elder  girls  take  thm 
duty  in  turn  every  month. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Hewson,  examined. 


11227.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  at  the  head  of  the  ViUiers’  girls’  school  ? — 
Since  January,  1853. 

11228.  Has  the  number  of  pupils  been  very  much 
the  same  during  that  period? — I think  so — I do  not 
think  they  have  either  increased  or  fallen  off  much. 

11229.  It  appears  that  there  are  fifty  day  scholars 
attending  the  school  ? — Yes. 

11230.  Does  that  include  the  fourteen  orphans? — 
It  does. 

11231.  Then  you  have  thirty-six  day  scholars  in 
addition  to  the  fourteen  orphans  ? — Yes. 

11232.  Is  any  difference  made  in  the  teaching  be- 
tween the  two  classes? — No  difference  whatever. 

11233.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  their  profi- 
ciency— do  the  orphans  get  on  better  or  worse  than 
the  day  scholars? — I think  if  anything  the  orphans 
get  on  better,  because,  as  a rule,  they  learn  their  lessons 
more  regularly. 

• 11234.  Are  they  taught  in  the  same  classes  as  the 
day  scholars  ? — All  are  taught  in  the  same  classes — 
no  difference  is  made. 

11235.  I believe  they  are  all  Protestants  ? — Yes.  I 
have  only  had  four  Homan  Catholic  pupils,  during  my 
connexion  with  the  school. 

11236.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  girls  divided  ? 
— Into  four  classes. 

11237.  What  do  you  teach  the  upper  class  ? — The 
usual  subjects  of  an  English  education  ; English  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  and  history. 

11238.  Are  French  or  music  taught  ? — Yes,  but  not 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  I teach  some 
of  the  girls  music,  but  not  during  school-hours. 

11239.  Is  any  arrangement  made  for  teaching 
French  ? — Yes,  the  children  can  be  taught  French,  on 
paying  extra  for  it. 

11240.  Do  any  of  the  orphans  get  an  opportunity 
of  joining  the  French  class  ?— Two  of  them  have  lately 
done  so,  for  good  conduct. 

11241.  Are  they  taught  without  payment? — No, 
their  friends  pay. 

11242.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  children  in  your 
lowest  class  ? — About  thi-ee  and  a half  years  of  age,  or 
four. 

11243.  How  many  have  you  in  that  class  ?— Eight- 
teen  in  the  first  or  lowest  class,  thirteen  in  the  second, 
ten  in  the  third,  and  eight  in  the  fourth. 

11244.  The  fourth  is  the  highest  class  ? — Yes. 

11245.  Do  the  children,  as  a rule,  remain  suffi- 


ciently long  to  be  advanced  into  the  highest  class?— 
They  do,  always. 

11246.  What  assistance  have  you  in  teaching  the 
children? — I have  an  assistant  who  attends  °from 
eleven  till  two  every  day. 

11247.  Are  there  only  two  teach  ere  ? — That  is  all 
— myself  and  the  assistant. 

11248.  Have  you  any  pupil  teachers  ormonitresses? 
— Some  of  the  elder  girls  assist  in  teaching  the  little 
ones. 

11249.  Have  you  any  paid  monitresses? — No. 

11250.  Do  you  find  yourself  and  your  assistant 
able  to  manage  fifty  scholars? — There  are  never  the 
full  number  of  fifty  present — generally  about  thirty- 
seven  to  forty. 

11251.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a monitress  is  necessary  to  teach  the 
little  ones— how  do  you  manage  in  that  respect?— I 
always  teach  the  first,  or  youngest,  class  myself,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  elder  girls.  The  assistant 
mistress  has  almost  the  entire  charge  of  the  second. 
I take  the  third  and  fourth  classes  myself,  with  the 
assistant — I take  the  arithmetic  and  rote  lessons,  and 
we  interchange  the  grammar,  geography,  and  writing, 
and  take  them  alternately. 

11252.  Are  any  fees  charged  to  the  children? — 
Yes,  they  all  pay,  except  the  orphans  and  a few  of 
the  little  ones,  whom  I don’t  charge  for  coming  with 
their  elder  sisters. 

11253.  What  are  the  fees? — Twelve  are  charged 
five  shillings  a quarter ; twelve  two  and  six  pence ; 
two  are  charged  three  shillings,  and  one  four  shillings. 
I might  have  got  more,  but  under  the  -printed  rules 
the  highest  fee  was  to  be  five  shillings  a quarter. 

11254.  Do  the  fees  go  to  y ourself  ? — Yes,  altogether. 

11255.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school,  or 
any  annual  examination  ? — There  is  no  annual  exami- 
nation. It  was  only  inspected  once — I think  that 
was  in  1857. 

11256.  You  have  no  periodical  school  examinations 
at  which  prizes  are  awarded  ? — There  are  no  prizes, 
except  what  I give  myself. 

11257.  You  do  give  prizes  yourself  ? — Yes  ; I gene- 
rally  give  thirty  shillings  at  Christmas.  The  marks  for 
the  year  are  counted  up  and  prizes  awarded  accordingly. 

11258.  Is  the  general  conduct  of  the  children  good  ? 
— It  is. 

11259.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  school  to  have  a periodical  examination  ? — Yes ; I 
would  like  it.  I think  it  would  be  a benefit. 
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11260.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
master  of  the  Villiers’  school  1— Yes ; of  the  boys’ 
school  in  Henry-street. 

11261.  How  long  have  you  been  master?— Since 
September,  1878. 

11262.  What  are  your  emoluments? — I receive  a 
salary  of  £30  a year,  with  £3  a year  as  librarian,  and 
school  fees. 

11263.  Have  you  an  assistant  ? — No. 

11264.  What  are  the  fees  charged? — 30s.  a quarter 
for  those  who  are  learning  English,  mathematics,  and 
classics  ; £1  per  quarter  for  those  who  learn  English 
and  mathematics ; and  1 Os.  per  quarter  for  those  who 
are  learning  English  only. 

11265.  How  many  of  your  pupils  are  paying  30s. 
per  quarter? — Three. 

11266.  How  many  are  learning  mathematics  and 
not  classics? — Three  are  learning  mathematics  and 
elementary  classics,  and  I charge  only  £1.  I do  not 
charge  the  full  fee  of  30s.,  unless  a boy  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  classics. 

11267.  Dr.  Hart. — Did  you  send  up  any  boys  to 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — T did,  one. 

11268.  Did  he  pass  V — No.  I had  only  been  teach- 
ing him  for  three  months.  His  father  did  not  wish 
him  to  go  in,  but  I thought  it  better  to  let  him  go,  and 
take  his  chance. 

11269.  Do  you  expect  to  send  any  boys  in  next 
year  1 — I do ; but  they  are  very  young. 

11270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — What  experi- 
ence have  you  had  in  teaching? — I was  teaching  for 
nine  years  in  English  schools,  under  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board. 


11271.  What  do  you  do  for  the  boys,  in  the  way  of  J,r-  William 
commercial  education.  Do  you  teach  them  book-  ®ratcllett6i 
keeping  ? — I have  not  taught  it  yet,  but  I can  do  so.  T’C'D' 

11272.  Lord  R Churchill. — What  are  the  most 
advanced  classics  you  teach?— At  present  I have  two 
boys  learning  Virgil,  one  Crnsar,  and  one  is  commencing 
Greek. 

11273.  What  rank  of  life  are  the'  boys  in  ? — Gentle- 
men’s children. 

11274.  All  of  them  ? — All  of  them- — gentlemen  and 
merchants. 

11275.  Has  the  number  of  your  scholars  increased 
since  you  began? — Yes;  for  about  a month  after  I 
commenced  I had  only  one  boy,  but  the  number 
gradually  increased,  and  now  I have  fourteen. 

11276.  Your  school  is  in  a better  situation  than 
Mr.  Switzer’s? — Oh,  yes,  the  school  is  in  a much 
better  part  of  the  city. 

11277.  Your  school  buildings  are  very  suitable? — 

They  are. 

11278.  Have  you  apartments  in  the  school  ?• — Yes. 

11279.  You  live  in  the  corresponding  wing  of  the 
house  to  that  occupied  by  the  schoolmistress? — Yes. 

I have  a suite  of  apartments  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  schoolmistress.  There  are  no  apartments  over 
the  schoolroom. 

11280.  Has  there  been  any  inspection  of  the  school 
since  your  appointment?— No  regular  inspection,  but 
the  trustees  visit  it  occasionally. 

11281.  There  has  been  no  examination  of  the 
children? — No ; but  the  trustees  come  in  occasionally, 
and  listen  to  the  teaching,  and  ask  questions,  i f they 
think  it  necessary. 


Yery  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  j 
11282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Hall’s  charity? — I am. 

11283.  Are  you  ex-officio  a trustee,  as  Dean  of 
Limerick? — Yes. 

11284.  What  is  the  number  of  the  trustees? — I had 
better  state  to  you  that  there  is  at  present  a petition 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  a revision  of  the  scheme 
under  which  the  schools  have  been  managed  up  to  this 
time.  I believe  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  almost 
decided  what  shall  be  done  with  regard  to  it. 

11285.  The  petition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  a 
proceeding  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests? — Yes. 

11286.  They  pray  for  a revision  of  the  scheme  of 
management  which  was  confirmed  in  1871  ? — Yes;  that 
is  the  scheme  under  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
work  the  charity. 

11287.  They  propose  that  the  funds,  which  have 
been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  school,  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  strengthen  and  improve  the  almshouse 
branch  of  the  charity — it  is  a proposal  to  put  an  end 
to  the  school  altogether  ? — Quite  so.  I should  mention 
that  when  I came  to  have  the  management  of  the 
school— for  virtually  I have  been  manager  of  it — I 
ouncl  ^ quite  impossible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
i l ’ ant*  ^ %ve  calTied  it  out  we  should  have  got  into 
debt  very  considerably. 

. ^88.  It  was  proposed  by  the  scheme  of  1871  that 
be  schoolmaster  should  receive  £50  a year? — Yes; 
and  we  had  no  funds  to  pay  him.  When  I succeeded 
the  management,  I found  the  schoolmaster  was  re- 
ceiving £50  a year,  and  that  the  charity  was  getting 
!!’  0 u^t  at  the  rate  of  about  £40  a year.  I considered 
bat  to  go  on  in  that  way,  with  a debt  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  would  be  simply  ruinous.  I therefore 
*ot  rid  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  I got  a mistress 
appointed  at  a smaller  salary.  Since  then  the  property 
ias  een  nursed,  and  we  are  now  in  a pretty  fair  state, 
be  same  time  it  is  considered  by  the  trustees  that 
e school  is  cpiite  unnecessary,  and  that,  as  the  alms- 
use  branch  of  the  charity  is  very  weak,  it  would  be 


i.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick,  recalled. 

desirable  that  the  sum  hitherto  ajjportioned  to  the 
school  should  be  allocated  to  increase  the  stipends  pay- 
able to  the  widows. 

11289.  The  property  is  stated  to  consist  of  an  interest 
in  houses,  which,  in  1857,  was  worth  £200  a year. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  agent  who  was  paid  £50 
a year,  and  a bailiff  who  received  £10.  Do  you 
know  who  collects  the  rents  now  ? — An  agent  under 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

11290.  What  is  the  present  income? — About  £165 
a year. 

11291.  Then  the  property  has  deteriorated  in  value 
since  1857? — Very  much.  The  property  has  been 
very  badly  managed  ; up  to  1870  it  was  wretchedly 
managed. 

11292.  In  whose  hands  was  it? — The  person  who 
managed  it  is  dead — I do  not  like  to  mention  his  name. 

11293.  Who  were  his  superiors — were  they  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes ; but  he  never  passed  accounts 
—he  was  managing  the  property  for  seven  years,  with- 
out being  called  on  by  the  Commissioners  to  pass  his 
accounts. 

11294.  Was  that  after  1834,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  obtained  a 
decree  placing  the  property  of  the  charity  substantially 
under  their  control  ? — It  was  subsequent  to  that,  and 
prior  to  1870. 

1 1295.  Lord  B.  Churchill.— Who  was  the  agent? 
— He  was  a Mr.  M ‘Mahon.  He  had  a great  deal  to  do, 
and  was  not  able  to  attend  to  the  property,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  looked  after.  The  houses  were  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin,  for  want  of  ordinary  repair. 

11296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  is  the 
property  situated  ? — It  is  in  the  old  part  Of  the  city — 
old  house  property. 

11297.  Dr.  Hart.— The  rental,  in  1857,  was 
£208  Is.,  out  of  which  the  agent  received  £50  and 
the  bailiff  £10 — which  left  £148  net? — I cannot  tell 
you  anything  about  the  property  prior  to  the  time  I 
became  one  of  the  trustees. 


Very  Bev. 
Thomas 
Bunbury,  nr.a. 
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Od.  i,  1879.  11298.  It  was  less  than  that  when  you  became  ae- 

Very Eev.  quainted  with  it? — I think  it  was- only  £165. 

Thomas  11299.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Mr.M'Mahon, 

B unbury,  m.a.  wpom  yOU  ]lave  referred  to,  was  the  agent  under  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ? — Yes. 

11300.  In  the  Report  of  1857, 1 find  it  stated: — 

“Mr.  M'Mahon,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Board,  is  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  present Mr.  M ‘Mahon  furnishes  an 

account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  ....  to  the 
Commissioners  every  two  or  three  years ; and  appears  to  be 

generally  in  advance With  the  consent  of  the 

Commissioners,  from  time  to  time  re-lettings  have  been 
made  at  reduced  rents,  and  the  present  rental  is  £208  Is. ; 
but  there  is  an  arrear  on  old  lettings  of  nearly  £100, 

which  is,  I believe,  nearly  irrecoverable Mr. 

M'Malion,  as  agent  of  the  property  and  manager  of  the 
establishment,  receives  a salary  of  £50  a year,  and  a bailiff 
receives  £10  a year.” 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1857  ; I understand 
you  to  say  that  for  seven  years,  before  1870,  there  was 
no  account  vouched  at  all  ? — So  I understand. 

11301.  Since  that  time  what  hos  been  the  system  ? 
-rSince  that  time  .accounts  are  regularly  passed  by 
the  agent,  and  the  Commissioners  have  looked  closely 
after  the  accounts  of  the.  charity,  but  I certainly  have. 
•to  complain  of  the.  tardy  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
is  managed  by  the  office  in  Kil  dare-place.  I have 

been  endeavouring,  ever  since  I came  to  Limerick,  to 
get  the  buildings  looked  after  and  repaired.  Over  and 
over  again,  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the 
overseers  to  the  Commissioners,  but  in  no  case  have 
our  recommendations  been  acceded  to ; they  send 
them  back  .to  us,  in  every  case,  to  reconsider.  We 
have  been  considering  and  considering.  Our  minute 
book  will  show  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  do, 
and  what  the  Commissioners  have  not  done.  . The 
consequence  is  that  the  property  is  deteriorating-  for 
want  of  repair  ; but  we  are  perfectly  helpless  in  the 
matter. 

11302.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  charity  ? — The 
trustees,  or  “overseers,”  are,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  ex- 
officio  ; the  Mayor,  ex-o  fficio ; the  High  Sheriff  of  the  city, 
ex-officio ; Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Vere  O’Brien. 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  O’Brien  were  nominated  under  the 
new  scheme  in  the  room,  I think,  of  the  Recorder  and 
of  some  other  official  who  had  been  trustees  formerly, 
but  whose  offices  had  ceased  to  exist. 

11303.  I see  that  the  Mayor  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  overseers  in  1875.  Has  he  attended  any  meetings 
since  ? — Yes. 

11304.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  Institution? — 
Yes  ; the  Mayors  all  do. 

11305.  The  High  Sheriff  attended  in  1876  ? — Yes. 

11306.  In  1877,  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  O’Brien  at- 
tended?— Yes. 

11307.  The  overseers  appear  to  hold  one  meeting 
in  the  year  ? — That  depends  on  what  we  have  to  do. 
There  is  no  fixed  time  of  meeting. 

11308.  Is  the  school  in  operation  at  present? — Yes ; 
but  it  is  merely  an  infants’  school. 

11309.  In  1857,  there  were  on  an  average  31  attend- 
ing the  boys’  school — 45  being  on  the  roll — and  the 
buildings  were  stated  to  be  suitable  for  66  children  : in 
the  girls’  school  there  were  .33  attending,  and  they 
had  accommodation  for  106.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  reason  for  the  schools  falling  off? — I do  not  know. 
The  schools  had  fallen  off  very  much  before  I came  to 
Limerick,  which  was  not  till  1872. 

11310.  Since  1872,  what  steps  havebeen  taken  tokeep 
up  the  school? — The  first  step  we  took  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  schoolmaster.  When  I came,  I found  a school- 
master was  receiving  £50  a year,  and  a schoolmistress 
£30,  and,  as  I said  before,  if  we  continued  that  state  of 
things  we  would  have  incurred  a debt  of  £40  a year, 
and  consequently  the  overseers  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  the  staff  of  teachers ; so  we  appointed 
a new  mistress  at  £30  a year  and  the  schoolmaster  was 
discharged. 

11311.  The  schools  are  in  Nicholas-street? — Yes. 


11312.  They  are  close  to  the  Cathedral  school,  and 
also  to.  the  Villiers’  school  ? — Quite  close. 

11313.  In  1857,  there  were  thffty:three  day  scholars 
attending  Nicholas-street  boys’  school— is  it  a primary 

school? — It  is  a mere  infant  school  at  present the 

children  are  very  young,  and  are  taught  merely  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

11 31 4.  Is  it  still  a boys’  school  ?— It  is  now  a mixed 
school. 

11315.  Dr.  Hart. — In  1857,  the  education  given 
was  rather  above  the  average^— it  appears  to  havebeen 
a good  school — there  were  a most  efficient  master  and 
mistress — one  paid  £50  a year,  the  other  £30 — all  that 
is  now  changed? — The  whple  question  the  overseers  had 
to  consider  was,  should  we  go  on  running  into  debt 
at  the  rate  of  £40  a year — a course  which  must 
necessarily  lead  to  embarrassment— or  should  we  nurse 
the  property,  and  have  it,  as  it  is  now,  able  to  pay  its 
way,  and  with  some  balance  to  our  credit. 

11316.  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbbon. — What  is  the 
state  of  the  buildings  ? — They  are  in  a wretched 
tumble-down  condition — a disgrace  to  us. 

11317.  Have  you  no  means  of  .putting  them  in 
repair? — The  Commissioners  of  Qh'aritable  Donations 
and  Bequests  have  money  on,  hands,  and  if  you  look 
at  our  minute  book  you.'  will  $ee  correspondence 
with  them  from  time  to  time,  urging  them,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  repair  the  building. 

11318.  I find  that,  on  the  26th  February,  1875,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  aaid  . agreed  bythe  overseers— 

“That  the  offer  of  Mr.  W.  T.  McCarthy,  of  the  firm  of 
M'Carthy  and  Guerin,  builders,  for  the  dilapidated  houses 
at  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  alms-houses  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donatibns  and  Bequests 
for  their  ratification,  and  to  inquire  what  term  of  years  the 
Commissioners  could  grant  for  a lease  ” ? — 

Yes ; we  thought  that  offer  ought  to  be  accepted. 

11319.  The  next  entry  is  4th  April,  1876  : — 


“Letter  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  stating  that  the  negotiations  for  a 
lease  of  the  premises  in  Nicholas-street,  to  Mr.  17.  T. 
M‘ Car  thy,  would  not  be  further  proceeded  with,  and  that 
the  Board  would  be  glad  to  consider  any  suggestions 
which  may  be  made  by  the  local  overseers  as  to  the  best 
way  of  setting  the  portion  of  the  property  intended  to  have 
been  comprised  in  tlie  lease  to  Mr.  M'Carthy  ” ?-- 

I may  call  your  attention  to  that;  you  will  see 
that  bur  first  suggestion  was  that  Mr.  McCarthy's 
offer  to  take  a lease  of  those  houses,  which  in  1875 
were  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  should  be  accepted; 
the  Commissioners  refused  to  accede  to  that  suggestion’, 
and  referred  the  matter  back  to  us  for  consider- 
ation. 

11320.  Then,  I find,  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  the  overseers  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  dilapidated  buildings  intended. to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners be  requested  to  authorize  an  outlay  for  the  repairs 
of  the  alms-house  generally  ” ? — 

Yes  ; that  was  another  of  our  suggestions. 

11321.  The  next  minute  is  19th  July,  1876  : — 


“Resolved — That  a recommendation  be  made  to  the 
proper  authority  that  the  mixed  school,  at  present  carried 
on  at  the  alms-house,  be  changed  to  an  infant  school  for 
children  from  three  to  ten  years  old.  That  the  Secretary 
be  directed,  in  pursuance  of  resolution  of  4th  April  last, 
to  advertise  for  and  receive  estimates  on  specifications, 
to  be  made  by  a competent  person,  for  the  thorough 
repair  of  the  almshouse  and  schoolrooms  in  Nicholas-street, 
and  to  have  pipe  water  laid  on  in  some  convenient  part 
of  the  building,  that  all  the  inmates  may  have  access 
thereto.  That  the  exact  sum  available  for  the  Apprentice 
Loan  Fund  be  ascertained  from  the  Commissioners  m 
Dublin.  That  the  Debtors’  Trust  Fund  is  not,  nor  can 
be,  made  practicable;  and  the  trustees  are  of  opinion 
that,  with  permission,  the  fund  and  accumulations  thereon 
could  be  utilized  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dawson, 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  will  explain 
personally  to  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  viz -m  bull  - 
ing  houses  of  one  storey  high  on  the  site  of  the  dilapidate! 
property'  belonging  to  the  charity,  and  adjacent  to  tie 
almshouse  in  Nicholas-street” ? — 

Yes;  that  was  another  suggestion  we  made. 
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11322.  The  next  entry  I find  on  the  subject  is 
dated  26th  March,  1877 : — 

“The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously: 

i That  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  be  requested  to  ratify  the  tender  for 
repairs  of  the  almshouse  and  schools,  Nicholas- street,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  overseers,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  23rd  day  of  October  last, 
as  the  building  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  that  the 
Board  be  respectfully  requested  to  take  immediate  action  in 
this  matter.’  It  was  resolved  that  the  vacancies,  of  which 
there  are  two  at  present,  for  widows,  or  any  further  vacancies 
which  may  occur  pending  the:  proposed  repairs  of  the  alms- 
house, be  not  filled  up  until  the  repairs  are  executed,  owing 
to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  rooms.  The  overseers  again 
wish  to  record  their  inability  to  carry  out  the  working  and 
intentions  of  the  Poor  Debtors  and  Apprentice  Loan  Funds, 
and  would  therefore  again  suggest  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  utilize  the  accumulations  of  those  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  charity  in  the  way  of  permanent  repairs 
to  the  present  property  or  rebuilding  houses  now  in  a state 
of  ruin"?— 

Yes;  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  we 
got  estimates  for  the  repairs,  but,  when  the  estimates 
were  laid  before  them,  they  refused  to  allow  us  to  have 
the  work  earned  out. 

11323.  I find  under  date  20th  April,  1878,  this 
entry : — 

“ The  overseers  desire  to  bring  the  following  facts  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  for 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  present  scheme,  and  with  a view 
to  its  modification  : We,  the  undersigned  overseers  of  Dr. 
Jeremy  Hall’s  charity,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of 
the  Bight  Honorable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  trusts  under  Dr. 
Jeremy  Hall’s  will,  cannot  be  advantageously  worked  out. 
(1.)  As  regards  that  portion  of  the  scheme  (clause  4)  which 
relates  to  the  Loan  Fund,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
he  worked,  because  there  are  actually  in  Limerick  no 
apprentices  of  a class  to  whom  we  should  be  disposed  to 
make  loans,  the  practice  of  taking  apprentices  having  been 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  given  up  ; (2.)  but  if  there  were  at 
any  time  apprentices  setting  up  in  trade  or  business,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  accept 
small  loans,  if  obliged  to  give  such  security  as  we  should 
most  certainly  insist  upon.  (3.)  The  uselessness  of  this 
branch  of  the  charity  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick  asked  the  trustees  of  the  Jubilee 
Loan  F und,  some  time  ago,  whether  that  institution  could  be 
made  more  useful,  if  its  capital  were  increased,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  grant  a greater  number  of  loans  to  poor  persons, 
he  was  answered  that  it  had  already  the  means  to  give  as 
much  accommodation  in  this  way  as  was  prudent  and 
desirable.  (4.)  The  expense  of  a clerk  and  fees  would 
assuredly  swallow  up  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  sum 
under  this  head.  Loan  funds  are  now  so  numerous  that 
deserving  young  apprentices  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
loans  at  a very  low  rate  of  interest  with  reasonable  security. 
Secondly .-  with  regard  to  clause  No.  5,  which  states  that 
the  Commissioners  may  allocate  annually  £10,  Irish,  to 
redeem  poor  debtors,  it  seems  plain  to  us  that  the  new 

Debtors’  Act  renders  this  provision  unnecessary Such 

being  our  opinion,  we  suggest  that  the  sums  of  money 
devoted  to  those  two  branches  of  the  charity  should  be  set 
free,  and  made  available  for  rebuilding  those  houses  in  front 
of  the  almshouse,  which  are  now  roofless  and  in  ruins.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a large  return  would  result  from 
tins  outlay— probably  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
"c  further  desire  to  mention  that  the  almshouse  is  in 
pressing  need  of  considerable  repairs,  and  beg  again  to  call 
t he  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  specification  for 
lav oW01k  a'ready  furnished  to  them  on  the  23rd  October, 

. , , an<l  to  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Quin,  which  we  con- 
sider should  be  accepted.  On  the  completion  of  the  alms- 
house, including  the  school-rooms  and  the  teachers'  apart- 
ments therein  contained,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a suitable 
schoolmaster  and  mistress  should  be  appointed,  there  beino- 
now  m consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  former 
aster,  to  whom  a pension  of  £ 1 0 per  annum  had  been  paid, 
sumcient  funds  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  teachers  as 

ii oulcl  render  the  schools  efficient  and  attractive Dated  at 

■ne  Palace,  Limerick,  this  20th  day  of  April,  1878.” 

That  report  is  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
f^okert  Hunt,  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  the  High 
Sheriff,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Vere  O’Brien?— 
es  > it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  overseers. 


11324.  The  report  is  signed  by  gentlemen  of  different 
denominations  and  ways  of  thinking? — Yes. 

11325.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  as  their  unani- 
mous recommendation  ? — It  was. 

11326.  Has  anything  been  done  about  it? — Nothing 
whatever. 

11327.  What  has  become  of  the  house?— Going 
further  into  ruin — it  is  roofless. 

11328.  Has  anyone  been  sent  or  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  look  at  it?— The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Gernon,  was  in  Limerick  once,  and  went  to  look  at  it. 
I met  him  afterwards  and  had  a conversation  with  him 
about  it. 

11329.  Did  he  meet  you  at  the  buildings? — No; 
he  came  down  to  Limerick  on  other  business,  but  he 
went  to  see  the  buildings,  and  he  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  seen  them,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
wretched  state. 

11330.  What  explanation  was  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  not  attending  to  the  matter  ? — In  some 
cases,  that  they  had  not  time ; in  others,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  change,  or  something  or  other. 

11331.  I find  from  the  minutes,  that  this  further 
resolution  was  passed,  in  April,  1878.: — 

“ Resolved,  that  the  overseers  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Buddy  on  the  list  of  widows,  notwithstanding 
the  Resolution  of  the  26th  March,  1877,  that  vacancies  were 
not  to  be  filled  up  pending  the  repairs  of  the  alms-house, 
which  are  protracted  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  over- 

— Yes ; in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
alms-houses,  we  had  passed  a resolution  that  no  further 
appointments  should  be  made  on  the  widows’  list,  until 
the  repairs  were  completed,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
long  delay,  we  thought  it  better  not  to  defer  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Bueklv. 

11332.  The  minutes  further  show  that,  on  the  7th 
December,  1878,  a meeting  of  the  overseers  was 
specially  summoned  to  consider  the  following  commu- 
nication addressed  to  the  Dean  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests;  the  letter  is 
dated  25th  November,  1878 — 

“Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir,— From  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  business  of  this  office,  and  the  number  of  cases  to  be 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners, I foundit 
impossible  to  get  this  case  forward  in  the  ordinary  course. 
I therefore  requested  the  Board  to  fix  last  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  instant,  for  its  special  consideration.  The  Board 
on  that  day  applied  itself  attentively  to  the  four  branches 
of  the  charity,  as  propounded  in  the  scheme  formed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  gave  the  fullest  consideration  to 
the  various  suggestions  and  resolutions  laid  before  it  by  the 
overseers ; especially  to  their  resolutions  of  April,  1878.  I 
think  you  will  more  full)'  understand  the  entire  case  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  deal  with  the  four  branches  seriatim.  First 
the  Debtors’  Branch ; this  branch  may,  for  the  present,  be 
excluded  from  consideration,  as  the  amount  provided  for 
carrying  it  out  will  cither  merge  into  the  general  income  or 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  for  other  purposes,  the 
general  subject  of  similar  charities  being  now  under  their 
special  consideration.  Second,  the  Loan  Fund  Branch.  It 
is  evident  that  this  branch  of  . the  scheme  has  not  been  put 
into  operation,  but  it  appeared  equally  evident  to  the  Board 
that  no  sufficiently  serious  efforts  had  ever  been  made  by 
the  overseers  to  give  it  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board 
was  unable  to  disguise  from  itself,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement there  appeared  to  be  a decided  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  overseers  to  work  it,  and  it  was  of  Opinion 
that  this,  more  than  any  inherent  impracticability  in  the  thing 
itself,  has  caused  this  branch  of  the  charity  to  fail.  Had 
the  overseers  been  in  a position  to  report  that  they  had  made 
active  exertions  to  carry  o.ut  this  portion  of  the  scheme,  and 
that  they  had  been  unsuccessful,  in  that  case  there  would 
have  been  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  impracticability,  but  in 
the  absence  of  this,  the  Board  is  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that.it  has  become  impossible  to  work  it.  Thirdly, 
the  School.  The  Board  regards  the  present  position  of  this 
branch  of  the  charity  as  most  unsatisfactory ; and  it  is  of 
opinion  that,  as  at  present  administered,  it  is  not  within 
either  the  letter  or  the  policy  of  the  scheme.  It  is,  in 
fact,  little  else  than  an  infant  school.  I mentioned 


Oct.  1,  is 

Very  Rev. 

Thomas 

BuiilUry, 
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to  the  Board  the  desire  which  you  verbally  expressed 
to  me  of  having  the  school  so  reconstructed  as  to 
qualify  it  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  last  session,  but  while  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  an  infant  school,  so 
neither  was  it  intended  to  be  anything  but  a school  for 
primary  education.  The  Board  would  wish  to  suggest,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  overseers,  whether  the  portion  of 
the  income  set  apart  for  a school  might  not  with  advantage 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a good  National  school, 
and  towards  supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  school 
teachers,  and  other  like  purposes.  The  Board,  however, 
understands  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  maintain- 
ing this  school  is  its  close  contiguity  to  other  excellent 
schools,  both  for  Proteslants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
this  difficulty  may  be  attended  with  very  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  funds  of  the  Board,  .and  probably  will  be,  if 
the  overseers  are  not  able  to  agree  among  themselves  upon 
some  recommendations  which  may  be  considered  advisable 
and  satisfactory  by  the  Board,  and  by  the  Court.  The 
Board  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  a special  meeting  of  the 
overseers  should  be  convened — care  Wing  taken  that  notice 
shall  be  given  to  each  member — that  the  entire  position  of 
the  charity  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  which  will  be  the  more  weighty  if  unani- 
mous, should  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners.” 

Had  there  been  with  regard  to  the  Loan  Fund  branch 
of  the  charity  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Governors? — Not  the  slightest;  the  overseers  were 
unanimous  as  to  the  impracticability  of  carrying  out 
that  part  of  the  scheme. 

11333.  Are  any  of  the  overseers  connected  with 
commercial  pursuits  ? — Decidedly  ; the  Mayor  and 
the  High  Sheriff  are  usually  commercial  gentlemen, 
quite  familiar  with  mercantile  affairs  in  Limerick,  and 
the  report  of  April  20th,  1878,  and  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  contained  in  it  were  signed  by  every 
one  of  us.  We  were  unanimous  on  the  subject. 

11334.  I do  not  see  anything  in  the  Commissioners’ 
letter  about  the  repairs  of  the  houses  ? — No,  not  a word 
on  the  subject. 

11335.  I find  that  the  overseers,  having  taken  the 
letter  into  consideration,  came  to  this  resolution: — 

“ That  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  communication,  under 
the  head  of  the  Loan  Fund  branch  of  the  charity,  the 
overseers  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  that  expressed  by  them 
in  their  communication  to  the  Commissioners  of  27th  April 
last ; and  in  addition  to  the  reasons  for  their  opinion  then 
given,  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  Jubilee  Loan  Fund 
in  Limerick,  has  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  hands, 
which  they  cannot  lend  out  with  advantage.” 

And  further  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  the  overseers  unanimously  approve  of  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  aforesaid  communication, 
under  the  head  of  alms-houses— namely,  that  the  income 
intended  for  the  school,  be  allocated  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  alms-house  branch  of  the  charity.” 

You  also  received  two  other  widows,  and  recom- 
mended the  proposal  of  Mr.  Quinlan,  for  a lease  of  his 
holding  in  Nicholas-street  ? — Yes. 

11336.  At  the  next  meeting  on  July  7tli,  1879,  this 
minute  was  made : — 

“ The  draft  of  the  affidavit  to  be  made  by  the  Dean, 
having  been  laid  before  the  overseers,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  affidavit  be  approved  of,  as  containing  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  overseers.” 

Was  that  an  affidavit  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
new  scheme? — Yes.  They  called  upon  me  as  manager 
of  the  school,  to  make  an  affidavit  of  some  matters  in 
connexion  with  it. 

11337.  I find  that,  on  the  same  occasion,  it  was 
resolved : — 

“ That  the  overseers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  charity  may  be  best  promoted,  by  devoting  all  its 
available  funds  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
alms-house,  and  with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
they  recommend  that  some  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  should 
be  applied,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  the  re-building 
of  the  houses  in  front  of  the  alms  -house,  from  the  rents  of 
which,  a considerable  accumulation  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity  would  arise.  Proposed  by  the  Mayor,  seconded  by 
the  Dean,  and  resolved,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 


a portion  of  the  funds  of  this  charity,  be  expended  on  tli 
repairs  of  the  alms-house.” 

How  long  is  it  since  anything  was  expended  in 
repairs? — Well,  from  time  to  time,  some  small  sums 
have  been  expended. 

11338.  By  whom?— By  the  agent— upon  such 
things  as  whitewashing,  plastering,  and  glazing  of 
windows.  The  houses  referred  to  by  us,  as  being  in 
ruin,  are  in  front  of  the  alms-house. 

11339.  If  those  houses  were  put  into  repair,  could 
they  be  let? — Yery  easily;  they  would  let  for  £10  or 
£1 2 a year  each.  They  were  let  at  that,  when  in  repair. 

11340.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  is  it  since  the  first 
application  was  made  by  the  overseers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject  of  the  repairs  ? — I think  it  was 
in  1875.  There  have  been  repeated  applications  from 
time  to  time — a very  urgent  one  in  1876. 

11341.  Was  any  architect  or  skilled  person  sent  by 
the  Commissioners  to  look  at  the  premises  ? — No. 

11342.  Lord  E.  Churchill.  —Is  the  scheme  whicli 
is  now  before  the  Yice-Chancellor,  and  which  is  sub- 
stantially a scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  school  and 
a transference  of  the  funds  to  the  alms-houses,  supported 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  ? — Yes. 

11343.  Is  it  also  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  overseers? — It  is. 

11344.  The  object  is  to  do  away  with  the  school 
altogether  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  recommendation,  as  we 
do  not  consider  a school  necessary  there,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  very  efficient  schools,  both  Protestant  and 
Eoman  Catholic,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

11345.  Thei-e  are  at  present  thirty  children  in  the 
school  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  all  infants. 

11346.  I heard  you  mentioned  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  excellent  school  could  be  made  by  amalga- 
mating this  with  the  Bow-lane  charity  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
my  opinion. 

11347.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  better  for 
the  town — that  the  scheme  which  is  now  before  the 
Yice-Chancellor  should  be  carried  out,  or  that  the  two 
endowments  should  be  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
education  ? — I think  there  is  a great  want  of  a classical 
school  for  the  Protestants  of  Limerick.  I think  the 
two  should  be  amalgamated. 

11348.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  not 
met  at  once  by  the  difficulty  that  the  Bow-lane  is  an 
exclusively  Protestant  foundation  and  that  Hall’s  is 
not  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

11349.  You  still  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
amalgamate  them  ? — I do  : and  I am  not  sure  that  it 
is  the  case  that  Hall’s  was  not  a Protestant  charity— 
for  in  the  list  of  books  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hall’s  will 
there  are  works  recommended  which  I do  not  think  a 
Eoman  Catholic  would  approve  of. 

11350.  The  testator  directs  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
furnished  with  the  works  of  Thomas  a Kempis?— 
Yes ; and  he  mentions  “ The  Bishop  of  Geneva’s  In- 
troduction to  -a  Holy  Life.” 

11351.  He  also  directs  that  each  boy  and  girl  on 
leaving  the  institution  shall  be  furnished  with  a copy 
of  the  “ Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  or  some  other  devotional 
work  ? — Yes. 

11352.  Was  it  not  considered  in  Chancery,  when 
the  scheme  was  under  discussion,  that  his  reason  for 
recommending  Thomas  a Kempis  was  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  exclusiveness  in  recommending  other  books? 
— I do  not  know.  He  directed  the  pupils  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Bishop  of  Geneva’s  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
I never  thought  the  school  was  otherwise  than  ex- 
clusive. Of  course  if  it  is  decided  that  it  was  not, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  amalgamation. 

11353.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — How  was  it  treated 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Order — as  exclusive, 
or  non-exclusive  ? — I do  not  think  the  court  decided 
that  point,  one  way  or  the  other. 

11354.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — At  all  events, 
at  the  present-  moment  it  is  not  a denominational 
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soll00l  f — Well,  we  have  Roman  Catholics  in  it,  but 
they  are  infants. 

11355.  They  are  not  taught  “ The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man”  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis  ? — No.  I think  those  books  would  puzzle 
them  a little,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  from  three  to 
teu  years  of  age. 

11356.  Is  not  the  result  of  your  evidence,  that  it  is 
certainly  not  now  the  class  of  school  spoken  of  in  the 
will? — Not  at  all. 

11357.  Either  Dr.  Hall  was  a gentleman  of  very 
peculiar  mixed  views  himself,  or  he  thought  that  other 
people  were,  for  he  wanted  the  pupils  to  get  a little  of 
everything? — Well,  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  I 
believe,  he  regarded  as  almost  equal  to  the  Bible, 
for  he  recommended  that  each  child,  on  leaving,  should 
get  a copy  of  it. 

11358.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  stated  just  now 
that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  a want  of  a classical 
school  in  Limerick  ? — I think  there  is  a great  want  of 
such  a school  for  Protestants ; I do  not  know  anything 
about  the  means  of  classical  education  available  for 
Roman  Catholics,  but  there  is  most  decidedly,  in  my 
opinion,  a want  of  a good  classical  school  for  the  Pro- 
testant boys  of  the  better  class  in  Limerick. 


11359.  Did  you  notice  that  want  when  you  first  oa,  i,  1879. 
came  to  Limerick,  or  has  it  arisen  since? — When  I ^ 
first  came  to  Limerick,  there  was  a very  good  classical  ThomaseV" 
school,  kept  by  Mr.  Weir;  but  he  has  left  Limerick,  and  Bnnbury,  m.a. 
gone  to  Kilkenny,  and  there  is  no  school  to  supply  the 
place  which  his  held. 

11360.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  I presume 
the  diocesan  school  would  have  supplied  that  want  ? — 

Quite  so ; if  it  were  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  have 
been ; it  was  a classical  school. 

11361.  At  present  you  pay  but  £20  a year  to  the 
teacher  of  Dr.  Hall’s  school? — That  is  all ; it  is  a 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls;  the  mistress  is  present. 

I may  mention  that  her  appointment  is  only  a tempo- 
rary one,  as  you  will  see  by  the  minutes ; she  was 
appointed  for  six  months  pending  the  rearrangement 
of  the  scheme ; in  fqct,  the  school  building  is  in  such 
a state  of  repair  that  we  can  carry  on  nothing  with 
any  satisfaction. 

11362.  Then  the  actual  fabric  of  the  almshouse  and 
school- rooms  is  in  want  of  ordinary  repair  ? — Yes ; it 
is  tumbling  down,  and  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
day. 


Mr.  John  Widdess,  examined. 


11363.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
agent  of  “ Dr.  Hall’s  Charity,”  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  By 
whom  were  you  appointed  ? — I was  nominated  by  the 
overseers,  and  recommended  by  them  to  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  that  Board 
appointed  me. 

11364.  How  long  have  you  been  agent? — Since 
1872. 

11365.  Can  you  tell  us  the  present  state  of  the 
property  ? — The  condition  of  the  buildings  is  pretty 
fair,  except  those  that  have  fallen  into  ruin. 

11366.  What  has  been  done  to  keep  them  up? — 
Small  allowances  have  been  made  to  tire  tenants  for 
staunching  the  roofs,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

11367.  Have  any  repairs  been  done  except  by  the 
feuants  ? — No. 

11368.  To  whom  do  you  account  for  your  receipts 
and  disbursements  ? — To  the  Commissioners. 

11369.  To  the  Commissioners  only? — Yes. 

11370.  Your  accounts  are  regularly  passed? — Yes. 

11371.  You  have  heard  the  minutes  read  here? — I 

11372.  Have  you  communicated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  state  of  the  property  ? — Yes  ; particularly 
the  alms-house,  and  the  ruins  in  front  of  it  we  are 
anxious  about;  the  houses  that  are  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  tenants  are  pretty  well  seen  after. 

11373.  By  the  tenants  who  live  in  them  ? — Yes. 

11374.  Have  you  any  funds,  or  any  means  of  doing 
such  repair's  as  are  not  done  by  the  tenants  ? — No ; at 
the  time  the  schoolmaster  resigned  for  want  of  funds 
to  pay  him,  the  property  was  £30  in  debt,  and  he  had 
to  wait  a length  of  time  before  he  could  get  his  last 
quarter’s  salary ; since  then,  through  the  death  of  a 
superannuated  teacher,  the  funds  have  increased.  I 
passed  the  last  account  with  a sum  of  £80  in  hands 
belonging  to  the  charity,  accruing  from  the  rents. 

11375.  Has  anything  been  done,  through  you  or 
otherwise,  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  that  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners — the  almshouse  and 
school-room? — Nothing ; but  some  temporary  repairs — 
putting  on  slates  and  clearing  gutters — save  that,  in 
November,  1875,  the  Commissioners  sent  me  £24  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  order  one  of  the  houses,  out 
of  which  I had  to  eject  the  tenant  for  non-payment  of 
rent  and  for  abusing  the  property. 

11376.  How  were  the  temporary  repairs  done? — I 
paid  for  them  out  of  the  cash  in  hands. 

11377.  Were  you  allowed  credit  for  those  payments 
re  your  accounts? — Yes. 


11378.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  Commissioners  for 
authority  to  execute  repairs,  to  prevent  the  premises 
from  falling  into  decay  ? — No ; I did  not  ask  for 
authority.  What  I considered  absolutely  necessary  I 
got  done. 

11379.  Did  anyone  come,  from  the  Commissioners, 
to  see  the  premises  ? — Well,  Mr.  Gernon,  the  Secretary, 
happened  to  be  here  on  other  business,  and  I showed 
him  the  principal  part  of  the  property  in  Nicholas- 
street,  and  the  almshouse. 

11380.  Mr.  Gernon  is  not  a professional  architect 
or  builder  ? — He  is  not.  He  does  not  understand  much 
about  repairs,  but  he  saw  the  state  of  the  premises, 
and  the  condition  the  almshouse  was  in. 

11381.  When  was  Mi-.  Gernon  here? — Three  or 
four  years  ago. 

11382.  Was  anything  done  in  consequence  of  his 
visit  ? — N othing. 

113S3.  Can  you  tell  us  why  nothing  has  been  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ? — Well,  I cannot  say. 
The  overseers  have  urged  the  Commissioners  several 
times,  but  still  the  thing  is  put  back.  They  ordered 
the  overseers  to  get  an  architect  to  prepare  a specifica- 
tion for  repairs.  I got  Mr.  Smith,  a professional  man 
here,  to  prepare  a specification,  for  which  I paid  him 
£5,  and  I sent  it  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  ap- 
proval, but  they  never  took  any  step  on  it. 

11384.  Did  he  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
repairs,  or  only  a specification  ? — It  was  both. 

11385.  How  much  was  the  estimate? — Between 
£140  and  £150  for  the  whole  repairs  of  the  almshouse, 
and  putting  up  a new  gate  in  front. 

11386.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  it  proposed  to  put  on  a new 
roof? — No,  there  is  no  new  roof  required. 

11387.  The  roof  is  good  enough  ?— It  is. 

11388.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
your  last  account  here? — Yes,  I produce  a copy  of  the 
last  rental  I passed. 

11389.  I see  your  account  is  signed  by  one  of  the 
overseers  ? — Yes ; they  call  a meeting  to  examine  the 
accounts,  and  vouch  them. 

11390.  I see  that  the  rental  of  the  charity  in  1877-8 
was  £165  18s.  2d.  1 — Yes,  it  is  the  same  still ; it  used 
to  be  more,  but  in  consequence  of  these  houses  falling 
into  ruin  the  rents  are  no  longer  paid. 

11391.  Of  how  many  houses  ? — Four. 

11392.  I see  there  was  £10  arrears  due  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  account,  and  £15  10s.  at  the  end? — 
Yes. 

11393.  The  first  item  in  the  arrear  is  that  of  the 
representatives  of  Clements,  £3  ; is  that  due? — There 
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is  £3  still  due  by  them  ; since  I became  agent  they 
owe  a half-year’s  rent ; the  half-year  that  was  due  at 
the  time  that  account  was  passed  has  been  paid 
since. 

11394.  I see  James  Lynch  owed  £6  10s.  ? — Yes, 
there  has  been  something  paid  out' of  that. 

11395.  There  is  a memorandum  that  he  was  under 
notice  to  quit — was  it  in  consequence  of  the  no  ice, 
that  he  paid  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  that  notice  he 
paid  a year’s  rent. 

11396.  , John  Keogh  is  the  next  person  in  arrear? — 
He  has  cleared  it  off  since. 

11397.  Are  all  the  tenants  occupiers  ? — Yes. 

11398.  There  is  no  middleman’s  interest  %- — There 
is  not. 

11399.  How  do  the  tenants  hold  from  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — As  tenants  from  year  to  . year,  except  one 
man,  named  Quinlivan,  for  whom  T got  a lease.  There 
is  one  old  lady  who  says  she  has  a lease,  but  I never 
could  find  a trace  of  it. 

11400.  Are  the  houses  let  for  the  value  ? — I think 
they  are  fairly  let. 

11401.  Are  the  tenants  under  any  written  contract 
to  keep  their  houses  in  repair  ? — None  whatever. 

11402.  You  allow  them  for  repairs,  when  paying 
their  rents  ? — In  some  rare  cases  I do.  When  I see 
any  repairs  absolutely  necessary,  I allow  the  tenant 
wliat  I think  reasonable  for  doing,  them — but  if  not 
done  to  my  satisfaction  I do  not  allow  anything. 


11403.  What  remuneration  do  you’  get  for  yotlr 
trouble  ? — Seven  and  a half  per  cent. 

1.1404.  That  includes  both  collection  and  super- 
vision?— Everything.  The  manager  preceding  the 
last  agent  had  £20  a year— he  formerly  had  £50,  but 
it  was  reduced,  by  his  own  desire,  to  £20. 

11405.  You  get  the  ordinary  five  per  cent,  and  two 
and  a half  additional  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
property  ? — Yes.  I now  produce  a short  memorandum 
of  the  income  and  expenses. 

11406.  Tire  rental  is  £165  18s.  2 d.  1— Yes. 

11407.  And  the  expenditure  £130  2s.  7 cl.  ? — Yes. 

11408.  Your  payments'  include  £40  for  eight 
widows,  at  £5  per  annum  each  ? — Yes. 

11409.  The  schoolmistress  receives  £20  ? — Yes. 

11410.  Insurance,  £1  5s.  ? — Yes. 

11411.  I see  you  have  to  pay  £13  2s.  Id.  quit  rent 
— is  that  payable  in  respect  of  the  house  property  1~ 
It  is. 

11412.  The  Chaplain’s  salary  is£10  ? — Yes;  that  is 
under  the  will. 

11413.  Who  is  the  chaplain  ? — The  Dean. 

11414.  Proportion  of  poor  rate  and  borough  rate, 
£24  ? — Yes. 

11415.  Then  the  chimney-sweeper  costs  you  £1  10s. 
and  15s.,  incidental  expenses  £10,  and  the  agent’s  fees 
£10— making  in  all  £130  2s.  Id.  ? — Yes.  Out  of  the 
balance,  coal  is  usually  given  in  winter,  to  the  inmates, 
and  for  the  school. 


Bov.  Daniel 
FitzGerald, 


Rev.  Daniel  FitzGeeald,  p.p.,  examined. 


11416.  Lobd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  Limerick,  and  have  been 
deputed  by  the  ladies  who  manage  the  Mount  St. 
Yincent’s  institution,  to  give  us  information  with 
respect  to  it? — Yes ; the  bishop  appointed  me  to  give 
any  information  that  might  be  required. 

11417.  What  is  the  property  of  the  Orphanage  at 
present?— “Arthur’s  property,”  left  by  will,  amount 
of  income  about  £100  a year ; Dr.  Carroll’s  be- 
quest, £500,  which  is  invested,  and  produces  £23  a 
year;  Ahern’s  property,  given  by  deed  of  trust  to  the 
bishop  and  others,  brings  in  £25  a year ; a donation 
of  £1,000,  given  by  Mrs.  Hogan,  which  is  invested, 
and  yields  £45  a year;  and  O’Gorman’s  property,  also 
left  in  trust  to  the  bishop  and  others,  brings  in  £10  a 
year ; there  is  also  an  annual  collection  made  amongst 
the  public  at  the  time  of  the  Summer  Assizes,  which 
varies  from  £150  to  £200 ; the  annual  amount  received 
from  relatives  of  orphans  is  about  £100;  and  the 
annual  amoimt  arising  from  industrial  work  is  about 
£50. 

11418.  What  is  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  the 
buildings  stand? — The  Sisters  of  Mercy  bought  the 
ground  on  which  the  buildings  stand  for  £1,500,  I 
think,  in  the  year  1853. 

11419.  Were  the  buildings  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  or  by  subscription  ? — There  were 
donations  and  also  some  bequests.  I should  tell  you 
the  original  buildings  had  been  erected  previous  to  the 
inquiiy  of  1857  ; the  present  extended  buildings  were 
built  in  1877,  and  cost  £4,837  8s.  2 d.  Of  that  amount, 
about  £1,000  was  realized  by  a bazaar,  which  was 
held  some  years  ago,  and  £2,171  19s.  8 d.  was  raised 
by  subscriptions,  leaving  a debt  of  £1,665  8s.  6cZ. 
still  due. 

11420.  Under  Mr.  Arthur’s  will,  the  property  he 
gave  was  subject  to  terminable  annuities  of  £50  a 
year.  Do  you  know  whether  those,  have  fallen  in,  or 
what  is  the  income  now  received  from  Mr.  Arthur’s 
bequest? — I have  given  you  what  the  present 
income  is. 

11421.  In  1S57,  it  was  returned  as  £140  a year, 
subject  to  £50;  I presume  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
charges  still  ? — Yes. 

11^22.  The  liext  is  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Carroll — that 
remains  _ as  before — do  you  know  in  whose  name  the 


money  is  invested  ? — The  bishop  is,  I think,  the  sole 
trustee. 

11423.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  it  is  invested?— 
I am  not  in  a position  to  state  that. 

11424.  Do  you  know  what  the  Ahern  and  the 
O’Gorman  properties  consist  of — houses  or  land  ? — 
The  Ahern  property  is  house  property — the  O’Gorman 
is  land. 

11425.  Where  is  the  Ahem  property  ? — Up  towards 
Wise’s  fields. 

11426.  How  is  it  occupied  ? — Mostly  by  weekly  and 
monthly  tenants. 

1 1427.  That  property  was  acquired  by  the  Orphanage 
since  the  last  inquiiy,  and  the  first  payment  appears 
to  have  been  received  from  it  in  July,  1859? — Yes. 

11428.  Who  manages  the  property  for  the  ladies? 
— Mr.  Nash  collects  the  rents  and  sees  to  the 
repairs. 

11429.  Does  he  account  with  the  Sisters,  or  with 
any  trustee? — He  accounts  with  them.  The  bishop 
audits  his  account  regularly  every  year. 

11430.  The  next  item  of  income  is  the  interest  on 
Mrs.  Hogan’s  donation  of  £1,000  ? — Yes ; she  gave 
that  amount  to  be  invested,  and  directed  the  interest 
to  be  laid  out  every  year  for  the  use  of  the  Orphanage. 

11431.  How  is  the  money  invested? — I do  not 
know ; the  bishop  has  it  invested,  and  I think  it  pro- 
duces four  and  a half  per  cent. 

11432.  The  next  is  the  O’Gorman  property,  which 
first  came  in  1871? — Yes ; it  was  given  by  deed  to  the 
bishop  and  others  in  trust.  The  rent  is  collected  by 
Mr.  Kenny. 

11433.  How  is  it  secured? — Tenants  occupy  the 
land,  and  pay  rent. 

11434.  Do  you  know  their  tenure  ? — I do  not. 

11435.  The  other  sources  of  income  are  all  of  a 
more  fluctuating  character — an  annual  collection, 
amount  received  from  relatives  of  orphans,  andamoiuit 
received  for  industrial  work  1 — Yes. 

11436.  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is 
stated  to  be  283,  of  whom  45  are  day  pupils,  and  uoo 
residents — do  you  know  what  the  qualification  for 
admission  is — is  residence  one  ? — As  a rule,  yes.  Some- 
times both  the  parents  are  dead,  and  the  children  aie 
left  total  orphans;  but  sometimes  children  are  a - 
mitted  if  one  of  the  parents  be  dead  and  the  other 
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not  able  to  see  to  the  care  of  them ; and  sometimes 
children  are  received  when  both  the  parents  are  alive, 
but  indifferent  as  to  their  care. 

11437.  "What  is  the  course  of  instruction? — It  is 
nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  an  industrial  school. 

11438.  The  pupils  are  all  Roman  Catholics? — They 
are  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  school  is  open  to 
others,  if  they  come  in,  because  the  school  is  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  and  inspected  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  district. 

11439.  I see  there  are  a number  of  monitresses  paid 
by  the  National  Board,  one  at  £18  a year,  three  at 
£8  a year;  and  one,  in  the  infant  school,  at  £14  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

11440.  Besides  these,  there  are,  paid  by  the  establish- 
ment, one  teacher  at  £12  a year  ; one  at  £4  ; one  dress- 
maker at  £15  ; a launch-ess,  £10  ; a daily  maid,  £5  ; a 
household  servant,  £4— all  of  whom  reside  in  the 
Orphanage.  Do  the  ladies  of  the  community  assist  in 
the  teaching?— Certainly. 

11441.  Those  paid  are,  in  fact,  assistant  teachers? — 
Yes ; they  teach  the  lower  classes. 

11442.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  give  their  own  services 
gratuitously  ? — Yes. 

11443.  I see  that  the  course  of  instruction,  in  the 
industrial  department,  comprises  needle  work,  in  its 
various  branches,  and  household  work,  including  laun- 
dry, dairy,  care  of  fowl,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

11444.  The  literary  instruction  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  The 
higher  classes  learn  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
French,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

11445.  The  teaching  is  inspected  by  the  National 
Board? — Yes,  by  the  Inspector  of  the  district. 

11446.  Do  you  know  the  buildings  yourself? — I 
do,  perfectly. 

11447.  Are  they  suitable  for  the  number  of  inmates  ? 
— They  are.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
Ireland  equal  to  them. 

11448.  We  looked  at  the  exterior  of  them — they 
seem  to  be  fine  buildings,  judging  from  the  outside  ? 
— Well,  the  accommodation  inside  is  fully  equal  to  the 
exterior.  Perhaps  I would  be  using  too  strong 
language  in  saying  they  are  unequalled  in  this  country ; 
hut,  certainly,  I will  say,  they  are  not  surpassed. 

11449.  Have  the  children  been  healthy  there? — 
Very  healthy  always. 

11450.  Do  you  know  what  their  meals  are? — They 
go  into  school  about  9 o’clock,  having  had  breakfast 
before  that.  At  3 o’clock  school  is  over,  and  they  get 
dinner  soon  after.  They  get  supper  at  7 or  8 o’clock. 

11451.  Is  there  a play  ground  ? — Yes,  a large  play 
ground,  and  they  occasionally  also  take  walks  outside. 

11452.  What  have  they  for  breakfast  ? — New  milk 
and  bread. 

11453.  Do  you  know  what  they  get  for  dinner? — 
Meat  two  or  three  times  a week,  I think. 

11454.  Not  every  day? — No. 

11455.  What  do  they  get  for  supper? — I think  the 
supper  is  also  milk  and  bread. 

11456.  I see  that  130  of  the  children  are  committed 
to  the  institution  under  the  Industrial  Act  ? — Yes — 
they  are  certified  for  that  number,  and  that  number  is 
always  kept  there. 

11457.  Do  the  children  who  are  committed  under 
the  Act  receive  their  education  with  the  others  ? — Y<  s. 


11458.  They  live  in  the  same  buildings,  and  are 
treated  in -the  same  way?— Yes;  they  are  boarded  in 
the  same  way  as  children  are  obliged  to  be  boarded 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

11459.  Are  the  children,  who  have  been  committed 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  looked  after  by  the 
Industrial  School  authorities? — Yes,  the  inspector  is 
in  town  at  present,  I think. 

11460.  The  return  which  has  been  furnished  to  us 
states  that — 

“All  the  children  receive  the  same  opportunities  of 
literary  and  industrial  training,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive ages  and  capacities,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  fit 
them  for  that  state  in  life  for  which  they  have  most 
aptitude  ?” 

— Yes.  I produce  the  fee  farm  grant  of  some  of  the 
trust  property,  dated  31st  December,  1860,  to  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Ryan  and  others. 

11461.  Are  any  of  the  tiustees  named  in  the  deed 
dead  ? — Several  of  them  are  dead — Rev.  J ames  Moore, 
Rev.  James  O’Brien,  and  Rev.  Mathew  O’Connor,  are 
all  dead. 

11462.  Then  I may  give  you  a piece  of  advice — 
before  the  number  of  trustees  is  reduced  any  further 
by  death,  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  additional  con- 
veyance of  the  land  to  other  trustees,  or  you  may  be 
put  to  verygreatinconvenience  and  expense  ? — I believe 
the  Bishop  intends  to  get  that  done  immediately. 

11463.  Are  you  the  chaplain  to  the  Orphanage? — 
No;  but  the  present  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  in 
my  parish,  and  in  that  way  I know  their  affairs. 

11464.  I find  that  on  the  fee  farm  grant  the  trust 
does  not  appear,  the  conveyance  being  to  the  trustees 
themselves.  I have  had  occasion  to  mention,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  charities,  where  the 
conveyance  is  made  in  that  way,  that  it  is  a matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  full  number  of  trustees 
should  be  kept  up  as  far  as  possible,  for  if  the 
number  of  trustees  should  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that 
the  last  trustee  dies,  the  property  goes  to  the  heir  at 
law  or  the  personal  representative  of  the  last  surviving 
trustee,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  find  who 
that  person  is,  and  when  found  he  may  give  trouble  ? 
— I think  the  Bishop  would  make  his  successor  his 
trustee  in  all  matters  of  that  kind. 

11465.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  that  by  will  or  deed  ? — I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Perhaps  I may  make  one  remark  in 
reference  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  community 
paid  out  of  their  own  funds  £1,500  for  the  purchase 
of  the  ground,  so  that  the  income  which  they  would 
receive  from  that  sum  is  practically  contributed  by  them 
towards  the  support  of  the  Institution. 

11466.  Do  the  sisters  collect  money,  by  an  annual 
subscription  ? — Yes,  but  the  entire  income  is  barely 
sufficient  to  support  the  Institution. 

11467.  The  community,  infact,  have  themselves  given 
to  the  Institution  the  interest  upon  the  money  which 
they  paid  for  the  site  ? — Yes  ; besides  their  time  and 
labour,  which  are  given  gratuitously. 

11468.  I understand  you  receive  children  under 
the  Industrial  Act  from  other  districts  than  Limerick? 
— Yes;  from  wherever  they  are  sent  by  the  commit- 
ting magistrates.  The  numbers  are  always  full,  un- 
fortunately. 


Oct.  1,  187!). 

Rev.  Daniel 
FitzGerald, 


Rev.  James  FitzGerald  Gregg,  m.a.,  examined. 


11469.  Lord  R,  Churchill. — Are  you  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  school  on  the  Roxborough-road  ? — I am. 

11470.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  school? — It  is  a 
female  free  school. 

11471.  At  what  "period  did  you  first  become  pro- 
prietor of  that  school? — On  the  5th  November,  1874. 
11472.  What  do  the  buildings  and  premises  consist 
-A  residence  for  the  matron,  school-rooms,  and 

dormitories. 

11473.  Are  there  any  adjacent  premises  ? — There  is 
a la,l,rdry  outside,  and  a play-ground. 


1147 4.  Please  state  succinctly  to  the  Commissioners 
by  what  process  you  were  enabled  to  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  those  premises  ? — They  came  into  my  possession 
quite  unexpectedly.  The  late  Diocesan  school-master, 
Dr.  Hall,  having  compounded,  was  anxious  to  go  away. 
"Under  the  Church  Disestablishment  Act,  there  could 
be  no  further  appointment  to  the  school — in  fact  it 
ceased  to  be  a Diocesan  school.  Dr.  Hall  looked  about, 
to  see  what  he  could  get  for  his  interest.  He  applied 
to  the  Commissioners,  but  there  was  some  difficulty 
there.  He  then  offered  the  buildings  to  me,  as  Rector 
3 C 2 


Rev.  James  F 
Gregg,  m.a. 
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of  the  Parish,  in  which  there  is  no  other  school-house. 

I waited  on  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  2.3rd  April,  1874,  and  I afterwards  sent 
him  in  an  application  to  become  tenant,  or  to  purchase 
the  place.  I got  this  answer  from  the  Commissioners 
some  six  months  afterwards : — 

“ 8,  Clare-strcet,  Dublin, 

“ 13th  October,  1874. 

“ D e ak  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letters  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School-house,  and  your  proposal 
to  become  purchaser  of  it  for  scholastic  purposes,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  you  should  put  in  writing  a formal  proposition, 
stating  the  amount  of  rent  which  you  propose  to  pay  for  it, 
and  the  amount  which  you  would  be  prepared  to  give  in  case 
of  your  becoming  its  purchaser.  The  Commissioners  would 
then  have  a tangible  proposition  to  deal  with,  and  it  would 
be  most  important  that,  if  possible,  you  shouldsee  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick  upon  this  subject,  as  his  Lordship  is  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  entire  of  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School 
case,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  You  are,  I 
believe  aware  that  the  Commissioners  have  under  their 
control  no  funds  whatsoever  applicable  to  the  Limerick 
Diocesan  School  case.  The  house  was  built  with  money 
presentments  from  the  City  and  County  Limerick  Grand 
Juries. 

“I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“W.  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“ The  Kev.  Jas.  F.  Gregg. 

“P.S.—  I had  some  conversation  on  this  subject  lately 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  called  upon  me  in  reference 
to  it.” 

11475.  Who  is  Mr.  Hackett? — He  is  a clergyman 
in  Dublin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s 
Schools.  I wrote  to  Mm,  and  asked  him  to  see  Dr. 
Kyle  about  this  matter.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Hall 
died,  and,  after  his  death,  I heard  that  a great  number  of 
people  were  seeking  to  become  possessed  of  the  place 
— some  offering  money. 

11476.  Was  it  put  up  to  auction? — No,  but  an 
auctioneer  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Hall  to  sell  the 
furniture  and  things  in  the  school,  and  he  said  there 
were  parties  trying  to  get  the  key.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  there  was  a want  of  title  to 
the  place. 

11477.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  letter  of  13th 
October,  1874? — I cannot  recollect  the  terms  of  it 
exactly,  but  I think  I sent  in  an  application  to  become 
tenant. 

11478.  You  observe  that  they  asked  for  a formal 
proposition,  stating  the  amount  of  rent  which  you  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  it,  and  the  amount  which  you  would 
be  prepared  to  give,  in  case  of  your  becoming  its 
purchaser- — what  was  your  reply  to  that  ? — I left  that 
to  them.  I could  not  make  them  any  formal  proposi- 
tion. The  buildings  were  in  a very  dilapidated  state, 
so  that  I could  not  name  any  amount.  I wanted  to 
let  them  name  the  rent,  and  leave  me  to  accept  it. 

11479.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  your  letter? — I 
have  not. 

11480.  Did  they  name  the  rent? — They  did  not. 
Subsequent  to  that  the  auction  came  on,  on  the  11th 
of  November. 

11481.  But  I think  you  said  you  were  in  possession 
on  the  5th  November  ? — I was. 

11482.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  reply  to  your  letter? — I got  no  other  communica- 
tion from  them  at  that  time.  Other  parties  were 
seeking  to  become  tenants,  and  applying  to  Mrs. 
Hall  to  let  them  into  possession.  When  I heard  that, 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Hackett  again,  asking  him  to  call  on 
Dr.  Kyle,  and  find  out  what  course  I ought  to  take, 
as  Mrs.  Hall  had  asked  me  to  give  her  some  money, 
and  said  that  she  would  give  me  possession,  and  let 
me  deal  with  the  Commissioners  then.  When  Mi’s. 
Hall  proposed  that  to  me,  I -wrote  to  Mr.  Hackett, 
asking  him  to  call  on  Dr.  Kyle,  and  ascertain  if  that 
was  the  course  I should  take. 

11483.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hackett? — I have  not,  but  Mr.  Hackett  called 
on  Dr.  Kyle  on  the  4th  November,  and  though  Dr. 


Kyle  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  decided,-  still  the 
impression  left  was  that  my  course  was  clear. 

11484.  How  do  you  mean? — That  when  Mrs.  Hall 
proposed  to  put  me  into  possession,  and  let  me  deal  with 
the  Commissioners,  I might  give  her  the  money. 

11485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  you 
would  find  it  more  easy  to  deal  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  you  bought  her  off,  and  got  up  the  posses- 
sion?— Yes.  I should  mention  that  Dr.  Hall  had 
great  difficulty  when  he  succeeded  to  the  school— -he 
found  parties  in  possession  after  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Hogg,  left,  who  would  not  let  him  in  without 
paying  them  money.  He  had  to  get  his  furniture  in, 
by  payment  of  money  to  the  persons  who  were  in  the 


11486.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — You  heard  from 
the  Bev.  Mi-.  Hackett,  on  the  4th  November,  1874, 
that  his  impression  was,  that  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners,  approved  of  the  course  you 
proposed  to  take? — Yes.  I have  his  letter  here,  but 
it  is  a private  letter. 

11487.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  it  in? — Yes.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hackett,  and  he  said  he  had  no  objection  ' 
to  my  mentioning  that  he  was  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Kyle. 

11488.  Dr.  Hart. — Mr.  Hackett  was  not  officially 
concerned  in  the  matter  ? — No. 

11489.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I shall  read  the 
portions  of  Mr.  Hackett’s  letter  that  have  reference  to 
this  matter : 

“Dublin,  4th  November,  1874. 

“ My  dear  Friend, — From  what  I can  ascertain  from  a 
reliable  source,  I think  if  you  got  into  possession  of  the 
premises,  giving  Mrs.  Hall  something  to  satisfy  her,  so  as 
to  put  you  into  possession,  and  that  in  that  position  you 
had  to  deal  with  the  Commissioners,  all  would  be  right, 
and  I fancy  parties  in  question  would  not  object  or  censure 
you.  but  quite  otherwise.  Such  is  my  suggestion,  you  will 
understand  it  as  from  myself,  not  for  a moment  associating 
anyone  with  me,  in  giving  this  advice — still  I write 
advisedly. — Yours  sincerely, — J.  W.  Hackett.” 

11490.  You  received  that  letter  on  4th  November, 
1874? — I received  it  on  the  5th,  and  as  I knew  the 
“ reliable  source”  referred  to  was  Dr.  Kyle,  I went 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  and  told  her  the  answer  I had  got,  and 
she  gave  me  possession  at  once,  on  my  paying  her 
.£20,  and  paying  £7  10s.,  poor  rates  due. 

11491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. —Had  the  rates 
not  been  paid? — No,  not  for  a length  of  time. 

11492.  Then  Mrs.  Hall  gave  you  possession?  -Yes. 
She  signed  a document,  which  I produce,  giving  her 
interest  entirely  to  me. 

11493.  This  is  a deed  dated  5th  November,  1874, 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Hall,  the  legal  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rev.  James  John  Hall,  deceased,  to 
the  Rev.  James  FitzGerald  Gregg,  witnessing — 

“ That,  in  consideration  of  £20,  Mrs.  Hall,  as  such  repre- 
sentative, grants  and  assigns  to  Mr.  Gregg,  all  that  and 
those  the  messuage  known  as  the  Limerick  Diocesan 
School,  on  the  Roxborough-road,  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  same  was  then  in  her  occupation,  to  hold  unto 
the  said  James  FitzGerald  Gregg,  for  all  her  estate  and 
interest  yet  to  come  therein,” 


rith  a covenant  for  further  assurance  ? — Having 
btained  that  deed,  I called  on  Dr.  Kyle,  on  the  25th 
November. 

11494.  That  was  after  the  auction  ? — Yes. 

11495.  The  auction  was  one  of  Dr.  Hall’s  effects 
'hat  was  all ; but  on  the  day  of  the  auction,  some  one 
u-ought  in  £100  to  give  Mrs.  Hall  for  the  key,  not 
mowing  that  I had  got  possession.  . , 

11496.  It  was  not  anyone  from  the  Commissioners! 
—No,  I could  not  find  out  who  it  was — it  was  a pool 
ooking  person.  However,  on  the  25th  Novembei, 
ailed  on  Dr.  Kyle,  and  told  him  I was  in  possession, 
le  said — “ I know  you  are  in  possession-I  don  t want 
o hear  anything  about  it."  He  then  told  me  tha 
vhole  thing  was  in  such  a legal  difficulty,  that  it  was  im- 
>ossible  to  say  who  was  the  owner — that  their  so  lei 
vas  authorized  to  draw  up  a case  for  counsel  ; > 

Meet  on  my  mind  was  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  believe 
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that  they  had  any  title  to  it.  Subsequently  to  that 
the  Board  met,  and  they  sent  me  this  letter. 

“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin. 

“ 1st  February,  1875. 

“Dear  Sir,-  -The  entire  case  of  the  Limerick  Diocesan 
ohool  and  your  proposals  in  connexion  therewith,  as  well 
s ti,e ’powers  of  the  Commissioners,  were  fully  taken  into 
‘^deration  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
hein*  present ; and  I was  directed  to  state  to  you  that  the 
Commissioners  are  willing  to  allow  you  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  school  premises  for  two  years,  from  March 
«th  1875  )'ou  giving  a distinct  undertaking  that  you  will 
it  any  time  during  that  period  of  two  years,  if  called  upon 
bT- this  Board,  give  up  possession  to  it.  During  said  period 
no  charge  will  be  made  against  you  for  occupation  rent,  on 
condition  that  you  put  the  premises  into  a fair  state  of 
repair  and  that  you  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  caretaker 
for  this  Commission.  At  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
two  years  the  school  premises  will  be  permitted  to  be  held 
by  you  at  a fair  yearly  rent,  payable  to  this  Board.  You 
will  have  the  goodness  to  fully  consider  this  letter,  and  let 
me  have  your  formal  reply  to  this  letter  and  its  propositions. 
As  the  Bishop  told  me  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  talk  to 
you  on  this  subject,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  that  you 
should  see  his  lordship  before  writing  to 
“ Yours  truly, 

“ W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“ The  Rev.  James  F.  Gregg.” 


11497.  What  was  your  reply  to  that  letter? — I 
wrote  on  the  8th  of  February,  to  say  that  I ' wished 
for  further  information,  as  the  terms  were  so  extra- 
ordinary—I was  asked  to  put  the  place  in  repair,  and 
to  be  only  a caretaker  at  the  same  time.  The  house 
was  in  a state  of  thorough  dilapidation. 

11498.  Lord  R Churchill. — You  were  to  occupy 
it  for  two  years  without  any  rent  ? — Yes,  but  I was 
to  be  merely  a caretaker.  I was  expected  to  lay  out 
money  to  put  the  place  in  repair,  and  I was  to  give  up 
possession  at  any  moment,  if  called  upon. 

11499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Tf  you  had 
accepted  the  proposal  contained  in  that  letter,  y ou  might 
have  put  the  place  in  repair,  and,  after  you  had  done  so, 
you  would  have,  been  liable  to  be  turned  out,  at  any 
moment,  as  a caretaker  ? — Yes.  I wrote  to  say  that  I 
considered  it  very  extraordinary  to  ask  me  to  accept 
such  a proposition,  that  I would  require  some  further 
explanation— and  that  I simply  wanted  to  be  tenant. 

I got  no  answer  to  that  letter  for  the  five  years  I am 
in  the  place,  until  last  month,  when  I heard  from  Mr. 
Graves,  the  new  secretary,  whose  letter  T have  here. 

I may  mention  that,  during  the  five  years  I have  been 
in  occupation  of  the  building,  I have  laid  out  upwards 
of  £400  in  putting  it  into  repair,  and  otherwise  upon 
the  premises. 

11500.  Were  you  made  aware  of  the  existence,  on 
the  books  of  the  Commissioners  in  Clare-street,  of  any 
resolution  declaring  you  tenant  on  the  terms  of  Dr. 
Kyle’s  letter?— No,  I never  got  any  communication 
from  them  from  that  time  until  last  month. 

11501.  Your  answer  to  their  letter  was  not  an 
acceptance,  and  they  never  replied  to,  nor  took  any 
notice  of  it.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  them? — No,  I have  not  an  exact  copy.  I 
produce  the  original  draft,  but  I altered  it  somewhat 
when  writing  the  letter.  It  is,  however,  substantially 
the  same. 

11502.  You  say  in  this  draft  letter : — 

“Firstly— I am  asked  to  act  simply  as  a caretaker,  and  to 
be  ready  at  any  time  during  two  years  from  the  25th  of  next 
March  to  render  up  possession.  Secondly — Although  only 
a caretaker,  I am  expected  to  lay  out  a sum  of  money  to 
put  the  premises  in  repair.  Thirdly — -No  rent  is  fixed  on, 
to  be  paid  by  me  after  the  two  years  have  expired.  I think 
1 may  fairly  say  the  terms  proposed  are  very  hard.  I paid 
Mrs.  Rail  £20,  and  got  from  her.  a legal  assignment  of  the 
premises.  1 have  paid  the  taxes  due.  and  laid  out  a consi- 
derable sum  in  cleaning,  whitewashing,  coal  for  the  use  of 
the  caretaker  since  the  beginning  of  November,  besides 
other  expenses.  In  addition  to  these  expenses,  amounting 
to  near  £75,  I will  have  to  lay  out  a considerable  sum  in 
repairs  and  alterations  of  every  kind.  If  I am  to  remain 
two  years  without  being  recognized  as  tenant,  I cannot 


improve  or  work  the  place  to  advantage.  I fully 
expected  to  have  become  at  once  a tenant  under  the  Board, 
so  that  I could  immediately  go  to  work;  but,  as  far  as  I 
understand  the  terms  in  your  letter,  I am  to  surrender 
everything,  and  am  to  be  left  in  uncertainty  for  two  years. 
I do  not  want  to  be  in  a position  hostile  to  the  Commis- 
sioners— I want  simply  to  be  tenant.” 


Did  you  get  any  reply  to  that  letter  ? — No ; I got  no 
reply,  and  so  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
not  got  any  title,  and  I went  on  and  expended  .£400 
on  the  premises.  I have  an  account  here  of  the  money 
I laid  out. 

11503.  Then,  up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no 
acceptance  by  you  of  their  proposal,  and  no  acknow 
ledgment  by  you  of  their  title  ? — No. 

11504.  Now  read  Mr.  Graves’s  letter? — 

“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin, 

“ 29th  August,  1879. 

“Dear  Sir, — You  will  remember  that  when,  in  the  year 
1875,  you  were  put  into  possession  as  caretaker  of  the 
Limerick  Diocesan  school-house,  it  was  agreed  that  an 
acknowledgment  was  to  be  entered  into  that  you  should  give 
a distinct  undertaking  that  you  would  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  two  years,  if  called  upon  by  this  Board,  give 
up  possession  to  it.  That  acknowledgment,  if  it  was  ever 
given,  must  have  expired  two  years  ago,  and  the  Board 
now  direct  me  to  obtain  from  you  a fresh  acknowledgment 
of  a similar  character.  The  Commissioners  would  willingly 
accept  you  as  their  tenant,  but  they  have  been  advised  that 
they  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“ Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretary. 

“ Rev.  J.  F.  Gregg.” 


11505.  What  reply  did  you  give  to  that  letter  ?— I 
did  not  reply  till  I got  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Graves,  dated  20th  September,  1879  : — 


“ Dear  Sir,— I beg  you  will  send  a reply  to  mine  of  the 
29th  ultimo.  The  object  of  the  Board  in  asking  you  to 
si  cm  the  acknowledgment  referred  to,  is  simply  to  preserve 
their  title  to  the  property ; it  is  not  their  intention  to  dispute 
your  possession. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ Arnold  Graves,  Secretary. 


“ Rev.  J.  F.  Gregg.” 


11506.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that  letter  ? — ■ 
I did  not  keep  a copy  of  my  reply.  I wrote  in  sub- 
stance that  I had  been  led  to  lay  out  so  much  money 
on  the  place,  that  I had  found  it  in  a state  of  great 
dilapidation,  the  roof  ready  to  fall  in,  and  the  chimney 
coming  down;  that  I had  put  the  premises  in  repair, 
and  that  I had  never  been  a caretaker,  and  had  never 
made  the  agreement  mentioned  in  his  letter. 

11507.  On  the  contrary,  you  had  refused  the  pro- 
position?— Well,  I had  put  it  in  the  way  of  asking 
for  more  information ; and  I said  I therefore  could 
not  comply  with  the  demand  contained  in  his  letter. 

11508.  Did  you  dispute  the  title  of  the  Board  in 
your  answer  ? — Never.  I merely  said  I was  no  care- 
taker. 

11509.  You  refused  to  give  any  acknowledgment, 
such  as  they  asked?— Yes,  I said  I could  not  comply 
with  the  demand  made. 

11510.  They  omitted  from  their  letter  any  reference 
to  the  undertaking  they  had  given,  to  permit  you,  aftei 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  to  hold  the  premises  as 
tenant  at  a fair  rent?— Yes.  They  did  not  go  into 
their  original  proposal  to  me. 

11511.  They  asked  you  to  acknowledge  the  half  of 
their  original  oifer,  which  was  favourable  to  them- 
selves, and  omitted  all  reference  to  the  other  half,  and 
you  declined  ? — Y es. 

11512.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— You  will  understand 
that  I am  not  actuated  by  the  least  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  you,  quite  the  contrary — we  saw  your  institu- 
tion this  morning,  and  T thought  it  admirable;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  lienee 
I am  obliged  to  put  certain  questions.  Did  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Limerick,  or  any  portion  of  them,  concur  in  your 
occupation  of  the  school,  or  was  it  in  obedience  to  any 
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sucli  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick, 
that  you  took  possession  ? — It  was  proposed  to  me  by 
Dr.  Hall,  before  I ever  thought  about  it.  He  was  the 
Diocesan  schoolmaster,  and  the  school-house  bein°-  in 
my  Parish,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
hand  it  over  to  me. 

115i3.  Did  you  consult  with  anyone  in  T.linermk 
on  that  proposal? — Ho. 

11514.  Did  you  consult  with  the  Bishop  at  that 
time? — No,  not  till  after  I got  possession. 

11515.  Was  it  with  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick 
you  consulted  ? — Yes. 

11516.  Was  he  consulted  on  your  taking  possession  ? 
—Yes.  A few  days  after  I got  possession,  I told  the 
Bishop  that  I was  in  possession,  and  that  I wished  the 
case  to  come  properly  before  the  Board,  and  he  attended 
at  the  Board,  in  consequence  of  my  conversation. 

11517.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  Bishop  approved 
of  the  steps  you  took  ? — He  did. 

11518.  Did  any  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lim- 
erick approve  of  them?— I cannot  say— I did  not  ask 
them. 
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11519.  Did  any  of  them  disapprove? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

11520.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your 
occupation  of  the  school,  since  1874,  lias  been,  on  the 
whole,  such  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  for  whom  the  school  was  originally  founded  ? 
I never  heard  a word  from  them,  one  way  or  the  other. 
11521.  'What  was  the  state  of  the  building  when 
you  first  got  it  ? — In  a state  of  thorough  dilapidation. 
The  slates  were  very  bad,  the  roof  out  of  repair,  the 
gutters  and  chimneys  were  neglected,  one  of  the 
chimneys  was  tottering,  and,  if  it  had  fallen,  it  would 
have  brought  down  the  roof  completely. 

11522.  Supposing  you  had  not  got  possession  and 
■repaired  the  place,  what  condition,  judging  as  well  as 
you  can,  would  the  building  have  been  in  now?— It 
would  have  been  utterly  gone.  Dr.  Hall  often  asked 
the  Commissioners  for  money  to  repair  it,  but  they 
said  they  had  no  money.  It  was  in  a state  of  utter 
neglect— the  grounds  were  neglected,  and  also  the 
whole  house. 

11523.  I suppose  the  man  who  offered  £100  was 
prepared  to  lay  out  money  on  the  building,  if  his  offer 
had  been  accepted?— I do  not  know. 

,11524.  How  much  money  have  you  expended  on 
the  place?— £442  11s.  id. 

11525.  May  I ask  you  whether,  during  the  time  of 
your  occupation,  you  took  the  advice  of  Counsel  as  to 
your  rights  ? — No. 

11526.  Did  you  lay  out  the  money,  at  your  own 
risk,  without  any  advice? — I did. 

11527.  Are  you  aware  of  the  original  objects  for 

winch  the  Diocesan  schools  were  built  ? Yes. 

11528.  Was  it  to  give  a classical  education  to  the 
boys  of  the  town  ?— No,  it  was  for  the  dioceses  of 
Limerick  and  Killaloe. 

11529.  To  give  a classical  education  to  boys  of 
those  dioceses  ? — Yes. 

H530.  How  many  years  have  you  been  residing  in 
Limerick  ? — Seventeen. 

11531.  Do  you  recollect  the  Diocesan  school  of 
Limerick  when  it  was  attended  by  pupils  receiving 
a classical  education?— Yes,  for  a short  time  after  Dr 
Hall  was  appointed,  there  was  a small  school  there,  it 
then  broke  up,  and  remained  for  ten  years  without  any 
school  at  all,  before  I got  it. 

11532.  Then  there  was  no  school  there  from  1865  ? 
— There  were  no  pupils,  and  no  school. 

11533.  What  is  the  character  of  your  school  now? 
—It  is  a free  female  school,  for  the  children  of  poor 
people ; we  have  99  on  the  roll.  There  are  77  belong- 
ing to  Limerick,  and  22  from  outside  Limerick.  ° 
m kok'  Are  tliey  P00v  destitute  children  1— Yes. 
11535.  Are  they  all  boarded  in  the  house?— No- 
there  are  64  boarded  in  the  house. 

11536.  Of  what  religion  are  the  children  ?— All 
Protestants.  Of  the  64  resident  children,  48  have  both 
parentsProtestants,  and  16  have  one  parent  Protestant. 


11537.  And  the  other,  Roman  Catholic  ?— y 
children  of  mixed  marriages.  Of  the  99  children  ^ ’ 
the  roll,  7 0 have  both  parents  Protestants,  and  29  k °“ 
one  parent  Protestant.  J "are 

11538.  There  are  no  children  both  of  whose  nare„t 
are,  or  were,  Roman  Catholics  ? — No.  1 nts 

11539.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. It  ;s 

school  in  which  the  children  are  of  different  demL* 
nations  from  both  the  parents  ?— No. 

HSIO  LobdB.  Churchill. — Yon  would  n0t 
any  child  who  was  not  a Protestant  ?— I receive  a 
child  in  the  parish  who  comes,  and  is  destitute  ^ 
11541.  Of  course  the  resident,  children  are  iustrachd 

m the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? Yes  ^ 

11542.  With  respect  to  the  children  of  mjw,i 
marriages— you  say  you  have  29  altogether  ?— vl! 
29  on  the  roll.  absj 

H543.  Were  the  parents  willing  that  they  should 
go  to  the  school  ?— Certainly ; it  is  always  the  parent 
I ta,ke  as  my  authority.  No  matter  what  the  religion 
of  the  parents,  as  regards  mixed  marriages  or  otherwise 
I always  take  the  fact  of  the  parent  giving  me  tl.» 
child  as  my  authority  for  receiving  it.  ° 

1 1544.  Have  you  any  child  in  the  school,  without 
the  authority  of  the  surviving  parent  ?— Not  one. 

11545.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  object  of  the 
Diocesan  school  was  to  give  education  to  boys  of  all 

denominations — that  it  was  non-exclusive  ? No  • I 

did  not  know  the  object  at  all— more  than  that  there 
was  no  school  there  at  all  when  I got  possession  of  the 
building,  nor  for  ten  years  previously. 

11546  The  Diocesan  school  was  originally  intended 

toi  the  education  of  boys  of  all  denominations  ? Well 

I have  been  informed  that  it  was  always  a clergyman  of 
this  dioeese  that  had  the  school.  It  was  originally  hi 
ihomas-street,  and  the  house  in  Thomas-street  was 
sold,  and  the  school  removed.  Mr.  Willis  was  master 
first  then  Mr.  Hogg,  and  then  Dr.  Ilall.  but  the 
master  was  always  a clergyman  of  the  diocese. 

1 1547.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibboh.— Though  children 
of  all  denominations  were  admissible,  the  schools  were 
maintanied  by  a tax  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  position 
of  schoolmaster  was  generally  given  to  a cleroyman  of 
the  diocese?— Yes  ; we  paid  it  out  of  our  incomes,  so 
much  out  of  each  benefice,  and  when  the  Church  Act 
did  away  with  that,  the  Diocesan  schools  ceased. 

11548  Lord  R.  Churchill.— According  to  your 
view  of  the  state  of  things,  you  looked  on  the  Diocesan 
Sr;°o1  Tas  institution  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  Irish  Church  ? — Yes. 

11549.  How  long  do  the  children  generally  remain 

m your  school  ? — Till  th  ey  get  situations,  or  go  out  to  be 
trained  as  teachers  in  the  Kildare-place  training 
college. 

11550.  At  what  age  do  they  come  to  the  school?— 
At  all  ages— from  3 to  16. 

11551.  You  take  them  as  early  as  3 ?— Yes,  not  by 
choice,  but  supposing  there  are  three  or  four  in  a 
family,  and  some  of  them  young— we  take  in  the 
younger  on  account  of  the  elder. 

11552.  Have  you  any  children  in  your  school  who 
had  previously  been  attending  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
or  places  of  worship  ? — I suppose  there  are,  but  the 
parents  having  put  them  into  my  school  is  sufficient 
authority  for  me. 

11553.  Do  you  get  a written  consent  from  the 
parents  ? — Generally  I do. 

11554.  You  think  it  is  probable  that  you  have  in 
your  school  some  children  who  have  attended  Roman 
Catholic  schools  or  places  of  worship,  before  going  to 
your  school  ? — Yes,  because  in  cases  of  mixed 
marriages  it  is  almost  always  so. 

11555.  What  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  you  take  a 
boarder  ?— Three  years ; there  are  two  or  three  cases 
of  children  of  that  age,  but  generally  they  are  admitted 
at  about  seven  years  of  age. 

11556.  And  they  remain  until  they  are  sixteen ? — 
Yes. 

11557.  Where  do  they  go  when  they  leave  you  1 — 
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^rell  some  of  them  are  teaching  schools.  • There  is 
one  of  our  girls  in  Dublin,  teaching  a good  school 
there,  and  receiving  £40  a year.  There  is  another 
training  in  the  Kildare-place  training  school.  There 
are  several  others  at  this  moment  ready  to  go  up  to  be 
trained.  Others  go  out  as  servants;  and  others  to 
trades. 

11558.  Do  you  receive  payment  for  any  of  the 
pupils ? — For  a very  few  we  receive  a small  sum;  it 
does  not  cover  the  outlay  at  all. 

11559.  How  many  of  your  pupils  are  paying  ? — I 
do  not  think  more  than  two. 

11560.  Then  practically  they  are  all  free? — Yes. 

11561.  Do  you  clothe  them? — Yes,  we  clothe, 
educate,  and  feed  them. 

11562.  Do  the  parents  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  you,  on  the  admission  of  a child,  as  to  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  any  period  of  time  under  your  care  ? — 
They  do — I always  stipulate  that  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  fit  to  leave. 

11563.  That  is  the  agreement  under  which  you  take 
them  ? — Yes. 

11564.  The  parents  undertake  to  leave  them  ex- 
clusively under  your  charge  ? — Yes. 

11565.  They  agree  to  leave  them  -with  you  for 
about  five  years? — Yes,  sometimes  longer. 

11566.  Then,  once  a parent  has  placed  a child  in 
your  school,  he  cannot  remove  it? — Well,  I have 
never  objected  to  their  doing  so. 

11567.  Have  they,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  removed 
children  from  the  school? — They  have.  I never 
made  any  obstacle.  Rather  than  have  any  trouble  or 
difficulty  with  the  parents,  I have  always  let  them 
take  the  children,  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

11568.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  withdrawing 
the  children? — Different  reasons — sometimes  the 
parents  were  leaving  town— sometimes  they  did  not  wish 
the  children  to  be  there — they  give  various  reasons. 

11569.  Have  you  ever  known  a parent  to  remove 
his  child  on  account  of  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  th,e  school? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

11570.  How  are  the  funds  supplied  for  the  support 
of  the  institution? — I collect  funds  by  writing,  and  we 
hold  a bazaar. 

11571.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Kindly  give 
us  the  figures,  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — Well,  the  funds 
are  mainly  derived  from  subscriptions.  We  have  no 
endowment  at  all. 

11572.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  amount  received? 
—About  £700  a year. 

11573.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  have  an  endow- 
ment, to  this  extent,  that  you  have  the  buildings  rent 
free?— Yes,  that  is  the  only  endowment,  if  it  can  be 
considered  one. 

11574.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  the  premises? 
—The  value  of  the  premises,  if  in  good  order,  is  one 
thing — their  value  when  I got  them  is  another. 

11575.  What  was  their  value,  as  you  got  them? — I 
never  went  into  a calculation  as  to  that. 

11576.  Would  £60  a year  be  more  than  they  were 
worth? — It  would,  decidedly.  They  would  be  worth 
about  £30  a year. 

11577.  Would  they  be  worth  £60  a year  now  1— -I 
daresay  they  would,  because  my  improvements  have 
made  them  more  valuable. 

11578.  Is  the  land  of  any  use? — It  is  of  no  value. 
The  hay  is  of  no  use. 

11579.  But  for  building  purposes  is  it  valuable? — 
There  is  no  building  in  that  direction. 

11580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  supporting  the  institution 
amounts  to  about  £700  a year? — Yes. 

11581.  Is  that  all  collected  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ? — Altogether. 

11582.  You  have  no  invested  property? — No. 

11583.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  all  your  sub- 
scribers citizens  of  Limerick,  or  do  you  get  money  from 
all  parts  of  the  country? — From  all  parts  of  the  countoy, 

11584.  How  much  do  you. receive  from  Limerick? 
—I  could  not  tell  you.  .-•> 


11585.  Have  you  any  subscribers  of  considerable  Oct.  a,  1879.' 
amounts  ? — £10  is  the  highest.  Jamcs  F 

11586.  Have  you  got  many  subscribers  in  Limerick?  Gregg, m.a. 
— Not  many,  not  more  than  half  a dozen  in  Limerick 
city.  1 get  a good  many  subscriptions  from  the  county 
and  neighbourhood. 

11587.  Can  you  make  a guess  how  much  of  the 
£700  you  receive  from  the  county  Limerick  and 
neighbourhood  ? — I could  not  say — I have  not  an  idea. 

11588.  Is  it  one-half  ?— I do  not  think  it  is. 

11589.  Is  it  one-third? — It  is  more  than  that. 

11590.  Then  it  isabout  £250? — I neverwent  into  the 
matter.  I try  and  collect  subscriptions  wherever  I can. 

11591.  Do  you  not  keep  accounts  of  the  subscrip- 
tions ? — Of  course  I do ; but  I never  put  them  down 
in  that  way,  by  locality. 

11592.  Do  you  think  you  get  £300  a-year  from 
Limerick  and  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  so  much. 

11593.  Where  do  the  other  subscriptions  come 
from  ? — Various  places. 

11594.  From  all  parts  of  the  country? — Yes.  I 
get  subscriptions  even  from  London.  There  is  a society 
in  London— I forget,  the  name  of  it — .which  gives  £5 
a year. 

11595.  Have  you  any  form  of  appeal  ? — No ; I find 
they  are  no  use. 

11596.  How  do  you  obtain  your  subscriptions? — 

By  personal  letters — letters  appealing  to  the  character 
of  the  person  I am  writing  to. 

11597.  I suppose  a great  many  of  the  nobility  sub- 
scribe— do  you  get  much  money  from  them  ? — I do 
not  think  I do. 

11598.  Are  there  any  societies  in  Dublin  which 
subscribe  to  your  school  ? — The  Irish  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Hackett  is  the  secretary,  pays  the  school- 
mistress’s salary. 

11599.  That  is  a society  for  supplying  Irish  speak- 
ing teachers,  is  it  not  ? — I believe  so,  but  they  pay  the 
teacher’s  salary.  They  have  both  English  and  Irish- 
schools. 

11600.  Does  any  other  society  contribute  to  your 
funds? — I sometimes  get  a subscription  from  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  in  London.  There 
are  several  other  societies  that  contribute. 

11601.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  other 
societies  that  contribute? — Mrs.  Inglis  of  Southend 
generally  contributes  something.  She  is  secretary  of 
a society,  of  which  I do  not  recollect  the  exact  name. 

11602.  If  you  only  get  £250  from  Limerick  and 
neighbourhood,  you  must  get  £450  from  elsewhere — I 
want  to  know  where  it  comes  from? — I get  money 
from  Scotland,  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  from 
England,  but  I am  solely  responsible  myself,  whether 
I get  the  money  or  not. 

11603.  Have  you  any  subscriptions  from  societies 
of  an  exclusively  religious  character? — Yes;  from  the 
Irish  Society  and  Mrs.  Inglis’s  Society. 

11604.  I suppose  you  get  some  assistance  from  the 
Church  Education  Society? — Yes;  the  Kildare-place 
Society  gives  me  £10  a year. 

11605.  Have  you  any  subscriptions  from  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I do  not  know — I think  not. 

11606.  Do  you  ever  apply  to  Roman  Catholics  for 
subscriptions  ? — No. 

11607.  You  collect  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — and  from  England  as  well — do  the  children 
attending  the  school  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 

— Well,  there  are  twenty-two  on  the  roll  from  outside 
Limerick.  Some  of  them  are  from  Cork. 

11608.  How  many  from  Cork  ?— I could  not  tell 
you.  I dare  say  we  have  about  eight  from  Cork,  some 
from  Clare,  some  from  Galway,  some  from  Waterford, 

Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  one  from  Dublin. 

11609.  Is  Dublin  the  farthest  place  from  which 
you  have  received  a child  ? — Yes. 

11610.  You  have  none  from  England? — No. 

Sometimes  we  receive  children  of  soldiers,  whose, 
fathers  are  English  or  Scotch. 

11611.  What,  in  such  cases,  would  be  the  domicile 
of  the  father? — They  would  have  been  quartered  in 
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Oct.  1, 1879.  the  barracks  here,  and  in  that  way  the  children  come 
Eev  James  F us-  ^ may  mention  that  frequently  parents  make 
Gregg,  m.a.  ' second  marriages,  and,  in  such  cases,  they  are  often  very 
glad  to  get  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  off  their 
hands. 

11612.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  procure  orphans, 
when  you  have  a vacancy  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  I do  not 
need  to  take  any  steps,  for  I have  always  more  appli- 
cations than  I can  possibly  receive. 

11613.  How  many  applications  have  you  generally 
on  your  hands? — Every  day  they  are  applying  for  ad- 
mission— whole  groups  of  applicants. 

11614.  Who  are  the  applicants  ? — The  parents  of  the 
children. 

11615.  Have  you  any  applications  from  societies  to 
take  children  ? — No. 

11616. . I understand  you  take  no  child  without  the 
authority  of  the  parent? — No. 

11617.  How  many  applicants  have  you  had  within 
the  last  fortnight? — Over  twenty — some  from  Clare, 
some  from  Limerick — urgent  applications ; but  we  have 
no  room. 

11618.  Between  so  many  applications  how  do  you 
decide  which  is  the  most  eligible  ? — I generally  judge 
for  myself,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  warrant 
my  taking  the  child. 

11619.  What  circumstances  would  you  have  regard 
to  ? — Poverty  is  one. 

11620.  Is  that  a circumstance  in  favour  of  a child’s 
admission — extreme  poverty  ? — Certainly ; supposing 
there  was  a large  family  with  small  means,  I might 
take  a child  or  two  out  of  that  family. 

11621.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  children  both  of  whose 
parents  are  Protestants,  or  those  who  are  children  of 
mixed  marriages  ? — Mixed,  I think ; for  they  are  not 
looked  after  at  home,  generally  speaking ; however, 
the  fact  is  that  on  our  roll  we  have  only  twenty-nine 
children  of  mixed  marriages,  out  of  a total  of  ninety- 
nine. 

11622.  Between  two  cases,  each  equally  recommend- 
ing itself  to  you  for  admission,  one  the  child  of  a mixed 
marriage,  the  other  the  child  of  Protestant  parents  on 
both  sides,  which  would  you  prefer  to  admit? — Well, 
the  matter  has  never  come  before  me  in  that  way. 

11623.  If  such  a case  came  before  you,  would  you 
prefer  to  receive  the  child  of  the  mixed  marriage  ? — I 
really  do  not  think  that  circumstance  alone  would  make 
me  decide  in  favour  of  the  child. 

11624.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — You  said  just 
now  that  other  things  being  equal,  you  would  prefer 
the  child  of  a mixed  marriage.  I suppose  because  you 
think  it  less  likely  that  such  a child’s  religious  educa- 
tion would  be  attended  to  at  home? — Well,  yes.  I 
would  certainly  wish  very  much  to  bring  that  child 
under  instruction  in  my  school. 

11625.  Lord  R,.  Churchill. — In  the  cases  of  child- 
ren of  mixed  marriages  who  are  admitted  into  your 
school,  do  you  know  whether  the  Roman  Catholic 
parent  is  the  father  or  the  mother  ? — Sometimes  one, 
and  sometimes  the  other. 

11626.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowledge? — 
Nothing  more  than  the  paper  they  sign. 

11627.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  signing  those 
papers,  they  have  the  consent  of  the  Parish  Priest? — 
No.  I act  quite  independently.  I do  not  enter  into 
that  question.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone, 
but  to  carry  on  the  school  as  best  I can  myself. 

11628.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbsn. — You  say  the 
amount  you  receive  is  about  £700  a year  ? — Yes. 

1 1 629.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  ? 
— Always. 

11630.  You  spend  about  £700  a year  ? — Yes,  on 
that  school. 

11631.  How  long  have  you  had  sixty-four  resident 
pupils  ? — For  the  last  four  years,  I may  say. 

11632.  Since  the  institution  came  into  working 
order? — Yes. 

11633.  Then  the  house  is  fully  occupied? — Fully 
occupied. 

11634.  You  are  able,  it  appears,  to  support,  clothe, 


and  educate  a child  for  about  £12  a year? — About  £10 
a year,  because  some  of  the  day  scholars  get  their-  meals 
and  some  get  clothing. 

11635.  What  meals  have  the  children I want  to 

see  what  you  can  give  them  for  the  £10  a year  ? Y'e 

give  them  milk  and  coffee,  and  bread,  for  breakfast  ■ the 
younger  children  get  milk  entirely,  the  elder  one., 
coffee  and  milk. 

11636.  What  do  they  get  for  dinner? — That  varies 
Sometimes  it  is  meal  and  rice,  sometimes  it  is  vege- 
tables, sometimes  it  is  meat. 

11637.  Have  you  any  fixed  days  for  these?— Yes 
there  are  certain  days  in  the  week  for  each  kind  of 
dinner — only  one  day  in  the  week  for  meat. 

11638.  They  have  a third  meal? — Yes,  they  <ret 
bread  and  milk  for  supper.  Our  milk  bill  is  over  £°11 
per  month. 

11639.  Are  you  able  to  get  good  milk  in  Limerick? 
— Yes.  The  bill  is  only  for  breakfast  and  supper. 
The  milk  for  dinner  is  bought  in  the  market  every 
day. 

11640.  Are  the  children  healthy  ? — They  are. 

11641.  You  have  had  no  epidemics  amongst  them? 
— None. 

11642.  What  clothing  do  they  get? — They  get  the 
best  supply  we  can  give  them — two  suits  a year,  one 
for  summer  and  one  for  winter. 

11643.  Do  they  all  wear  shoes  and  stockings  ? All, 

except  some  of  the  day  pupils. 

11644.  You  supply  your  boarding  children  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

11645.  How  do  you  get  the  clothing — do  you  get 
it  by  contract  ? — We  get  it  from  different  establish- 
ments, as  we  see  best. 

11646.  Are  you  obliged  to  pay  the  full  price?— 
No — we  get  a reduction  through  our  Dorcas  Society. 

11647.  I have  asked  you  these  questions,  because 
your  figure  is  lower  than  even  the  lowest  we  have  had 
yet,  as  the  average  cost  of  supporting  a child — it  appeal's 
to  be  the  most  economical — and  I may  say  for  myself 
that,  from  an  inspection  of  your  school,  I never  saw  a 
more  healthy-looking  set  of  children  than  they  were  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  very  healthy,  and  every  child  leaving 
the  Institution  gets  a full  outfit — fitting  her  to  go  into 
a situation. 

11648.  Are  all  your  pupils  sent  to  situations?— 
No.  Some  are  trained  in  the  Kildare-place  Training 
School  or  College. 

11649.  Do  a large  proportion  of  the  children  go 
back  to  their  friends  on  leaving  the  school,  or  do  they 
all  go  to  situations  ? — No — we  send  them  to  situations 
as  fast  as  they  are  ready.  ‘ ' 

11650.  In  fact,  you  provide  for  them  ? — Yes. 

11651.  How  have  they  got  on  in  after  life,  as  far 
as  you  know? — The  great  majority  have  turned  out 
well. 

11652.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  removal  of 
children  for  misconduct  ? — No,  not  that  I recollect. 

11653.  What  is  your  teaching  staff? — A school- 
mistress. One  of  the  girls,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  school,  helps  in  the  teaching  ; she  is  paid  a 
small  salary  and  lives  in  the  Institution;  and  is 
partly  assistant  matron,  and  partly  assistant  teacher. 

11654.  What  do  you  give  your  school  mistress l-1 
£40  a year. 

11655.  And  apartments? — No,  she  does  not  live 
there.  There  is  a matron  besides,  who  lives  in  the 
institution. 

11656.  The  mistress  comes  to  the  school  every 
morning,  and  goes  away  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

11657.  What  salary  does  the  matron  get? — £30 
a year — she  manages  the  house. 

11658.  Does  she  take  part  in  the  teaching  ? — No. 
She  has  a girl  to  help  her. 

11659.  The  matron  ancl  one  assistant  manage  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

11660.  Is  there  any  servant  ? — No — the  senior 
girls  learn  to  be  servants  by  doing  the  work  of  the 
house — they  take  their  turns  in  the  kitchen,  the  laun- 
dry, and  the  dormitories. 
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11661.  I may  observe  that  we  ourselves  saw  that 
the  house  was  scrupulously  clean — how  is  it  kept  so 
clean  ? — Entirely  by  the  girls  of  the  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  matron  and  assistant. 

11662.  What  inspector  have  you  ? — The  Diocesan 
Inspector  visits  the  school  periodically.  This  is  his 
last  report 

“Report  of  Rev.  J.  Dowd,  Diocesan  Inspector  for  1879. 
Trinity  Diocesan  School,  Roxborough  Female  Free  School. 
Of  these  children  twenty-four  formed  a large  infant  class, 
and  had  learned  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from 
them— nine  read  easy  sentences  correctly.  The  remaining 
classes,  six  in  number,  were  examined  in  reading,  dictation, 
geography,  English  history,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  the  answer- 
ing was  very  satisfactory.  The  course  in  English  history 
•extended  over  the  whole  period.  Arithmetic  included 
simple  and  compound  proportion,  fractions,  practice,  and 
interest.  The  writing  was  neat  and  careful,  excellent  order 
was  preserved.  This  very  large  school  is  in  excellent  work- 
ing order,  and  all  the  children  are  making  good  progress.” 

11663.  You  seem  to  be  yourself  the  soul  of  this  in- 
stitution— have  you  any  assistance  in  collecting 
money  ? — Collectors  go  about  with  cards  in  Limerick. 

11664.  Have  you  any  committee? — No,  except  a 
ladies’  committee. 

11665.  Have  you  any  committee  of  gentlemen  at 
all  ? — No — I do  it  all  myself — there  is  a ladies’  com- 
mittee, who  assist. 

11666.  Do  you  visit  the  school  at  fixed  times? — 
Yes.  I visit  it  three  times,  often  four  times,  a week. 
I visit  it  constantly. 

11667.  Do  you  examine  the  children? — I do. 

11668.  You  look  after  the  teaching? — Ido. 

11669.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  seeing  how  the 
house  is  managed  ? — I always  go  through  the  dormi- 
tories, and  see  that  everything  is  right.  I have  been 
without  a curate  for  some  time,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  do  as  much  in  that  way  as  I would  like,  but  I 
always  make  it  a point  to  go  through  the  house  and 
see  the  classes  at  work,  and  teach  them  when  I can. 

11670.  Have  you  any  special  system  of  teaching,  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction  ? — Our  school  is  under 
the  Church  Education  Society. 

11671.  Do  you  attend  to  that  yourself  ? — Yes.  The 
pupils  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the 
scale  of  proficiency  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

11672.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Are  there  any  of 
your  day  pupils  who  withdraw  at  the  time  of  religious 
instruction  ? — No,  because  they  are  all  supposed  to  be 
Protestants. 

11673.  Would  you  allow  a child  to  withdraw? — 
Of  course  I would,  but  they  have  never  done  it. 

11674.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  schools  that  religious  instruction  shall 
he  part  of  the  general  education  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

11675.  How  do  you  manage  your  expenditure  for 
clothing  and  food  ? — The  clothing  is  managed  by  Mrs. 
Gregg,  assisted  by  the  matron  and  the  schoolmistress. 

1 1676.  How  are  the  accounts  paid? — They  are  gene- 
rally paid  monthly,  but  some,  such  as  clothing  bills,  are 
not  paid  monthly.  The  food  bills  are  paid  monthly. 
The  matron  every  month  brings  me  the  account,  ancl 
I go  through  it,  and  give  her  money  to  meet  it. 

11677.  Do  you  print  any  annual  report? — Not  of 
that  school  by  itself. 

11678.  I presume,  as  you  collect  the  money  yourself, 
you  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  printing? — No. 

11679.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  ever  send 
this  large  body  of  subscribers  any  account  of  what  is 
done  with  their  money? — Yes.  The  schools  were 
originally  two,  both  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  I went 
to  the  parish,  I separated  the  female  ragged  school 
from  the  city  school,  and  conducted  it  as  a quite  dif- 
ferent school,  but  the  accounts  of  the  two  are  still 
mixed  together. 

11680.  You  have  got  another  school  in  the  city  of 
Limerick? — Yes,  I have  the  boys’  school  in  the  city. 
There  were  originally  two  ragged  schools  in  Limerick, 
hut,  when  I got  this  place,  I removed  the  girls’  school 
altogether  to  Roxborough-road,  and  made  a new  insti- 
• tution  there. 


11681.  You  removed  the  girls’ school  from  the  city 
to  Roxborough-road  ? — Y es. 

11682.  What  assistance  do  you  receive  from  the 
ladies’  committee? — Well,  they  are  more  a nominal 
than  real  help.  A number  of  them  come  and  teach 
there,  and  inspect,  but  as  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
management,  they  do  not  give  any  assistance.  They 
go  through  the  dormitories,  and  they  teach  frequently. 

11683.  Do  you  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a ladies’  committee,  to  look  after  matters 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  but  I find  it  very  hard  to  get  the 
committee  to  do  it. 

11684.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  school  is  depen- 
dent upon  your  personal  exertions,  and  those  of  your 
family  ? — Yes. 

11685.  As  to  this  matter  of  the  Diocesan  school- 
house,  your  present  institution  is  totally  unconnected, 
in  any  way,  with  the  old  Diocesan  school  scheme? — 
Yes. 

11686.  And  the  title  you  have  is  one  you  might 
have  acquired  from  any  other  institution,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity had  offered,  so  far  as  any  connexion  between 
the  original  purpose  of  the  building  and  its  present 
purpose  is  concerned? — Yes.  The  proposal  originally 
came  to  me  entirely  from  Dr.  Hall,  He  wanted 
me  to  give  him  £200  for  his  interest.  In  consequence 
of  that  proposal  I waited  on  Dr.  Kyle,  and  the  rest  all 
followed  from  that. 

11687.  Assuming  the  Commissioners  to  have  the 
power  to  sell  the  house,  is  it  a place  suitable  for  the 
institution  you  have  in  it  now  1— Yes. 

11688.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioners,  come  to  the  question  of  purchasing  it 
at  all  ? — I asked  Dr.  Kyle,  and  he  said  they  had  no 
power  to  take  a rent,  or  sell  the  place. 

11689.  Did  they  ever  make  any  proposal  to  you,  to 
enter  into  a negociation  to  buy  it? — Nothing  beyond 
the  letter  that  has  been  read. 

11690.  I do  not  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
washed  to  dispute  their  title  ? — I do  not  want  to  dispute 
their  title,  if  they  accept  me  as  tenant ; but  I denied 
that  I was  caretaker  for  anyone. 

11691.  What  they  asked  you  in  their  letter  of  13th 
October,  1874,  was,  to  put  in  writing  a formal  proposi- 
tion, stating  the  amount  of  rent  you  proposed  to  pay, 
and  the  amount  you  would  be  prepared  to  give,  in  case 
of  your  becoming  its  purchaser? — Yes.  When  I saw 
Dr.  Kyle,  after  that  letter,  he  said  they  had  no  power 
to  take  rent  or  sell.  These  were  his  words  to  me  in 
his  office  in  Dublin.  In  the  letter  of  1 3th  October, 
he  asked  me  to  name  what  I would  be  prepared  to  give, 
in  the  event  of  my  becoming  purchaser,  but  when  I saw 
him  afterwards  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  they 
could  do  with  the  rent,  if  they  got  it. 

11692.  Did  he,  as  the  officer  of  the  Board,  inform  you 
that  they  could  neither  let  nor  sell  the  premises  ? — He 
spoke  to  me,  in  his  own  office,  the  v'ords  that  I have 
mentioned. 

11693.  I thought  what  he  said  was  that  he  did  not 
want  to  hear  anything  about  it? — He  said  first,  “I  know 
you  are  in  possession — I do  not  want  to  hear  anything 
about  it,”  and  he  made  the  other  remark  afterwards. 

11694.  Do  you,  in  admitting  pupils  to  the  school, 
give  a preference  to  Limerick  children? — Decidedly. 

11695.  Are  there  many  destitute  Protestant  children 
in  Limerick  ? — A great  many,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

11696.  We  heard  a statement  yesterday  from  the 
Dean  of  Limerick,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
twenty  poor  Protestants  in  Limerick  ? — The  Dean,  I 
think,  spoke  only  of  his  own  parish.  There  are  a great 
many  poor  Protestant  children  in  Limerick,  I regret  to 
say. 

11697.  Are  there  more  than  you  can  provide  for? 
— A great  deal  more.  I have,  at  the  present  moment, 
a number  of  applications  from  the  city,  that  I cannot 
take  in.  You  might  have  seen  some  of  them  coming 
in  this  morning,  without  shoes  and  stockings.  They 
want  to  come  in,  because  their  families  are  large 
and  their  means  small.  I could  not  take  them  all  in. 
Although  I am  pressed  again  and  again  to  admit  them, 
I cannot  do  it. 

3 D 


Rev.  James  F. 
Gregg,  m.a. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION, 


Oct.  1,  1879. 

Rev.  Jameg  F. 
Gregg,  >i  a. 


11G9S.  What 'was  the  constitution  of  the  school, 
before  you  removed  it  to  Roxborough-road — was  it  a 
ragged  school?— Well,  I never  liked  the  name  “Ragged 
school  it  was  a free  school  for  poor  female  destitute 
children. 

11G99.  Was  it  endowed? — No;  it  had  no  endow- 
ment, it  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
an  annual  bazaar. 

11700.  Had  they  a building? — Yes.  I own  the 
building.  It  was  where  the  boys’  school  is,  in  Roehes’- 
street.  The  two  schools  were  in  the  one  institution. 


11701.  How  did  you  become 'proprietor  of  that? 
— By  the  lease  being  transferred  from  Mr.  Jacob"  to 

11702.  Were  you  proprietor  of  those  ragged  schools 
before  you  got  the  Diocesan  school-house? — Yes.  ’ 

11703.  Is  the  Roches’-street  institution,  from  which 
you  removed  the  girls’  school,  filled  now  by  the  bovsi 
— It  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold. 

11704.  What  are  the  numbers  ? — There  are  35  boys 
resident.  There  are  50  on  the  school  roll.  1 


Bev.  Comeliu 
Conway,  p.p. 


11705.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  are  the  parish 
priest  of  St.  Michael’s,  Limerick? — I am  the  adminis- 
trator. 

11706.  You  desire  to  make  a statement? — I wish 
to  make  an  observation,  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg,  in  which  he  stated  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  Catholic  children  being 
removed  from  the  Roxborough-road  school,  when  the 
parents  wished  to  do  so. 

11707.  It  appears  they  have  not  got  any  Catholic 
children  in  the  Roxborough-road  school,  they  have 
children  of  mixed  marriages,  but  no  Roman  Catholic 
children? — Whatever  religion  the  children  may  be  of, 
I wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Gregg’s  evidence  is  not  exactly 
correct,  for  I will  mention  a.  case  that  came  under 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  A woman,  who  had  two 
children  at  the  Roxborough-road  school,  came  down 
here  some  time  ago  from  Dublin.  The  father  of  the 
children  was  dead,  and  the  mother  called  at  the  school, 
and  demanded  the  children,  but  they  would  not  be 
given  up.  She  came  to  me  to  see  if  I could  do  any- 
thing for  her,  to  get  the  children. 

11708.  What  step  did  you  take  ? — I told  her,  “ The 
better  way  for  you  to  act  is  to  wait  until  Sunday,  when 
the  children  all  go  to  church,  and  if  you  stay  and 
wait  in  a hall-way,  until  the  children  pass,  you  can  seize 
them — you  are  their  natural  guardian,  and  have  a right 
to  get  them.” 

11709.  Did  you  go  to  the  school? — I did  not. 

11710.  Did  the  woman  go? — She  did,  and  asked  to 
see  the  children ; she  told  me  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  leave  to  see  them  at  all,  that  she  could  speak 
with  them  in  a closed  room ; but  that  they  would  not 
be  given  up  to  her. 

11711.  You  advised  her  to  take  possession  of  them 
by  force?— I advised  her  to  watch  the  children  on 
Sunday,  as  they  went  to  church,  that  the  children 


Rev.  Cornelius  Conway,  p.p.,  examined. 


would  naturally  run  to  her,  and  she  could  take  them 
then,  and  keep  them. 

11712.  You  never  thought  of  applying  personally 
to  Mr.  Gregg  on  the  subj  ect  ? — N o.  1 

11713.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
end  of  it?— The  end  of  it  was  that  the  children  were 
not  allowed  to  church  at  all  that  day.  The  following 
Sunday  she  went  again,  but  the  children  were  again 
kept  away  from  church.  I suppose  the  authorities  of 
the  school  heard  that  the  mother  was  in  town  and 
apprehended  some  step  of  the  kind.  The  upshot  of  it 
■was  that  I had  to  employ  an  attorney.  The  attorney 
worked  up  the  thing,  and  found  out  the  grounds  upon 
which  Mr.  Gregg  detained  the  children,  and,  those 
grounds  not  being  legal,  Mr.  Gregg  was  obliged  to  rive 
them  up. 

11714.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  restore  the 
children  to  their  mother?— It  took  me  a considerable 
time — I do  not  exactly  remember,  but  I think  about  a 
month.  The  mother  finally  got  the  children,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  legal  ground  on  which  they  could  be 
detained,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  given  them 
up,  I am  certain. 

11715.  Do  you  know  the  ages  of  the  children?— I 
clo  hot.  The  attorney  whom  I employed,  Mr.  Ellard, 
is  in  court,  and  so  is  Mr.  Beauchamp,  the  attorney 
who  was  on  the  other  side.  The  reason  I mentioned 
the  matter  at  all  was,  because  I heard  Mr.  Gregg  say 
tliere  was  no  objection  to  Catholic  parents  taking 
away  the  children,  whenever  they  wished  for  them. 

11716.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I asked  Mr.  Gregg 
whether  he  objected  to  children  being  removed  from 
the  school ; he  said  that  the  parents  entered  into  an 
agreement  that  they  would  not  remove  the  children, 
but  that,  as  a fact,  he  did  not  object  to  their  being  re- 
moved, if  the  parents  wished  it. 


Bev.  James 
Gregg,  jr.4 


Rev.  James  FitzGeraid  Gregg,  m.a.,  recalled. 


11717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  re- 
member the  case  Mr.  Conway  has  referred  to? — Per- 
fectly. These  children  were  sent  to  me  from  Queens- 
town. Their  father  was  a Protestant,  and  on  their 
admission  he  signed  a document,  placing  them  under 
my  care.  The  mother,  who  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
had  access  to  see  them  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
father,  but  the  father  died,  and  the  mother  then  made 
this  claim  to  the  children.  I at  this  time  was  at 
Kilkee.  . 

11718.  What  do  you  mean  by  “made  this. claim”? 

She  claimed  that  she  had  a right  to  get  the  children. 
I informed  Mr.  Ellard,  who  was  the  attorney  who 
wrote  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  I went  back  to  Limerick 
I would  let  him  see  the  document  under  which  I had 
received. the  children.  I afterwards  gave  that  docu- 
ment to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  let  him  settle  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Ellard.  The  woman  afterwards  came  to  my 
study.  I told  her  I was  going  to  give  her  the  children, 
and  she  went  on  her  knees  and  put  her  arms  up  to 
praise  and  thank  me,  because  I gave  her  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.  I might  have  rested  on  the  document 
I had,  and  I could  have  kept  the  children  if  I chose. 

11719.  That  would  depend  on  the  age  of  the  children 
—how  old  were  they?— About  ten.'  I had  a legal 
document  by  which  the  children  were  committed  to 
my  care  by  their  father,  and  as  long  as  the  father  lived 


the  mother  never  attempted  to  interfere.  She  saw 
them  frequently,  but  never  said  a word  as  to  their 
, leaving  the  school,  until  their  father  was  dead. 

11720.  At  the  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  has 
spoken  of,  when  the  mother  went  to  the  school,  and 
lay  in  wait  for  the  children  on  Sunday,  where  were 
you? — I was  at  Kilkee. 

11721.  Had  you  any  interview  with  the  mother, 
until  the  time  you  told  her  that  you  were  going  to 
give  her  the  children? — I do  not  recollect  that  I had. 
It  was  through  Mr.  Ellard’s  writing  me  a letter  that 
I first  knew  about  it. 

11722.  You  put  Mr.  Ellard  in  communication  with 
your  solicitor,  Mr.  Beauchamp  ? — Yes. 

11723.  And  the  children  were  given  up  to  the 
mother?— Yes.  The  mother  came  to  me,  and  I told 
her  I would  give  her  back  the  children ; at  the  same 
time  I read  to  her  the  document  which  their  father 
had  signed,  placing  the  children  in  my  care,  and  I told 
her  I could  hold  them  on  that  document,  but  that  I 
did  not  want  to  have  any  work  about  it,  and  that  I 
would  give  her  the  children. 

11724.  ‘Would  you  take  a child  into  your  school  at 
the  wish  of  a Protestant  mother,  if  the  father  was  a 
Catholic  and  objected? — No.  I recognize  the  authority 
of  the  father. 

11725.  Would  you  do  it  in  the  reverse  case— would 
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you  take  a child  on  the  authority  of  a Protestant 
father,  where  the  Catholic  mother  objected  1 — I would 
take  it  on  the  father’s  authority  ; but,  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  the  mother  never  made  any  objection  until 
after  the  father  was  dead. 

11726.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  would  take  a 
girl  into  your  school  on  the  application  of  the  father, 
although  the  Catholic  mother  objected? — I would, 
because  the  law  recognizes  the  father’s  authority  in 
such  cases. 

11727.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  necessary  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Queenstown  to  look  for  . a child — are  not 
there  plenty  of  poor  destitute  children  in  Limerick, 
whom  you  could  look  after? — This  case  occurred  a 
wood  while  ago,  at  a time  we  had  more  room  than  we 
have  now.  A letter  came  to  me  from  some  persons 
in  Queenstown,  asking  me,  as  the  mother  was  not 
capable  of  looking  after  the  children,  and  the  father 
was  delicate,  to  take  them  into  the  school,  and  they 
engaged  to  raise  some  funds  towards  their  support. 

11728. 1 suppose,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  those 
cases  of  mixed  marriages,  where  you  take  the  children 
into  your  school,  the  parents  consider  the  advantages, 
of  the  school  so  great  that  they  do  not  raise  any  re- 
ligious difficulty? — Well,  I always  regard  the  children 
who  come  to  the  school  as  Protestants  ; and  in  this 
case  the  father  was  a Protestant,  and  never  anything 
else. 

11729.  But  you  stated  just  now  that  you  had  sev- 
eral children  whose  fathers  were  Catholics  ? — Yes.  I. 
have  children  whose  fathers  were  Catholics,  but  the 
fathers  are  dead,  and  the  mother’s  are  Protestants, 
and,  in  that  case,  I recognize  the  right  of  the  mother. 

11730.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
assume  that  the  law  stands  thus — the  father  has  the 
absolute  right,  as  long  as  he  lives,  of  controlling  the 
religion  of  his  children,  bi.it  when  the  father  is  dead, 
and  lias  not  legally  appointed  any  guardian,  or - con- 
trolled their  religion,  the  mother  is  the  guardian, 
and  has  the  right  ? — Yes. 

11731.  Lord  It.  Churchill.— Amongst  the 

children  now  in  your  school,  who  are  the  offspring  of 
mixed  marriages,  about  how  many  have  Protestant 
fathers  and  Catholic  mothers,  and  how  many  have 
Catholic  fathers  and  Protestant  mothers? — I could 
not  give  an  answer  to  that  question, 

11732.  I understood  from  your  evidence  that 
they  were  pretty  much  divided  ? — There  are  twenty- 
nine  children  oh  our  roll,  who  are  offspring  of  mixed  • 
marriages,  and  seventy  whose  parents  were  both 
Protestants. 

11733.  I understood  you  to  say  that,  of  those 
twenty-nine,  some  had  Catholic  fathers  and  some 
Protestant  fathers?— Yes,  but  the  Catholic  fathers  are 
dead. 

11734.  Do  you  require  that  one  of  the  parents 
shall  be  dead? — No — I take  them  in  some  cases 
when  both  the  parents  are  alive,  if  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  make  the  child  a fit  object  of  charity. 

11735.  I understand  it  makes  np  difference  to  you 
whether  the  father  is  a Catholic  or  a Protestant,  as 
long  as  he  consents  that  ‘ his  child  shall  go  into 
your  school  ? — Yes — I take  the  child,  if  no  objection 
is  made  by  the  parent. 

11736.  Then  you  have,  at  .the  present  moment, 


children  who  have  Catholic  fathers  living  ? — I dare 
say  there  may  be  some. 

11737.  Have  you  twenty-nine? — No.  I have 
twenty-nine  children  of  mixed  marriages,  but  not 
all  of  them  have  Roman  Catholic  fathers.  I cannot 
tell  what  number,  if  any,  have  Roman  Catholic 
fathers  living. 

1 1 738.  Surely  you  do  not  admit  those  children  into 
your  school  without  inquiry — you  must  know  the 
circumstances  ? — There  are  several  children  coming  to 
the  day-school  whose  fathers  are  Roman  Catholics,  but 
whose  mothers,  being  Protestants,  have  brought  up 
the  children  as  Protestants,  with  their  father’s  consent. 

11739.  In  such  cases,  you  take  the  children  on 
the  application  of  the  mother? — Yes,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  father — the  father  never  having  made 
any  objection. 

11740.  Of  course  when  you  admit  a child  whose 
father  and  mother  are  both  Protestants  you  have 
the  assent  of  both? — Yes. 

11741.  But  when  the  father  is  a Protestant  and 
the  mother  a Roman  Catholic,  or  the  father  a Roman 
Catholic  and  the  mother  a Protestant,  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  consent  of  one  parent? — Well,  th 
cases  have  not  arisen  in  that  way. 

11742.  It  has  arisen  exactly  in  that  way  in  the 
Queenstown  case,  because  you  had  the  consent  of 
the  father,  who  was  a Protestant,  but  not  of  the 
mother? — I took  the  children  on  the  authority  of 
the  father,  he  being  legally  entitled,  to  send  them. 
The  cases  stand  on  their  own  merits — in  the  case 
of  those  children  their  father  was  alive,  he  was  their 
legal  guardian,  he  signed  a document  entrusting  the 
children  to  me,  and  the  mother,  I may  add,  raised  no 
objection,  but  on  the  contrary  she  had  access  to  the 
children  in  the  school,  and  expressed  herself  satisfied 
in  every  way,  and  raised  no  objection  as  long:  as 
the  father  was  alive. 

11743.  May  I ask  you,  of  the  children  educated  at 
your  school,  who  are  the  offspring  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, have  all  been  children  whose  parents  have 
applied  to  you  to  . admit  them,  or  have  they  been 
sought  out  by  yourself? — They  come  to  me.  I do  not 
seek  them  out  myself.  Whenever  a vacancy  occurs, 
I have-  plenty  of  applications  to  fill  it,  some  of 
which  are  almost  always  children  of  mixed  marriages. 
They  come  to  me  in  numbers. 

11744.  Can  you  tell  what  became  of  those  Queens- 
town children,  after  they  were  taken  away  from  your 
school  ? — I heard  that  they  were  actually  on  the  streets 
in  Queenstown.  Mr.  Ellard,  who  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conway’s  solicitor,  said  that  they  were  a credit  to  my 
institution  as  they  left  me. 

11745.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  appears 
pretty  clear  in  this : as  I understand  the  case,  the 
mother  of  these  children  demanded  that  they  should 
be  given  up  to  her  after  their  father’s  death.  On  the 
one  hand,  you  had  a document  signed  by  the  father, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  conferred  on  you  a legal 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  children;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mother  had  the  natural  claim,  with  which, 
everybody  must  sympathize,  to  the  custody  of  her 
children  after  their  father’s  death,  and  under  these’ 
circumstances,  you  waived  your  right,  if  you  had  any, 
Mr.  Ellard,  of  course,  contending  that  you  had  none, 
and  the' children  were  given  to  the  mother? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Ellard.  examined. 


11746.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Limerick,  and  were  solicitor  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conway  in  the  transaction  about  the  chil- 
dren he  has  mentioned? — Yes. 

11747.  Is  there  anything  more  in  the  case  than  has 
been  already  stated  ? — As  I understood  the  case,  these 
children  came  to  the  school  from  Queenstown,  having 
been  sent  by  some  clergyman  there,  who  alleged  he 
bad  some  document,  or  some  power  over  them.  I 


wrote  to  him  some  two  or  three  letters,  but  I received 
no  reply  from  him.  The  children  were  in  Mr.  Gregg’s 
school,  and  Mr.  Gregg  was  in  Kilkee,  but  there  was 
some  other  clergyman  in  Limerick  who  was  acting  for 
him,  and  I understood  the  mother  applied  to  that 
gentleman  several  times  for  the  children,  but  they 
were  not  given  up  to  her. 

11748.  Was  that  during  Mr.  Gregg’s  absence?— 
Yes;  during  Mr.  Gregg’s  absence  in  Kilkee,  she  applied 
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several  times.  On  some  occasions,  she  told  me,  she  was 
refused  permission  to  see  them ; and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  she  was  locked  up-  in  the  kitchen,  with  the 
cliildren,  and  kept  locked  up  while  with  them,  the 
school-mistress  not  wishing  to  allow  her  an  opportunity 
of  taking  them  away. 

11749.  I suppose  the  school-mistress,  in  Mr.  Gregg’s 
absence,  relied  on  whatever  claim  he  had  ? — I presume 

11750.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Gregg? — I 
communicated  with  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Gregg’s 
solicitor,  and  the  matter  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Beau- 
champ. At  first  they  refused  to  give  up  the  children, 
but,  eventually,  Mr.  Beauchamp  came  and  told  me  they 
would  give  them  up.  The  allegation  made  by  the 
woman  to  me  was,  that  her  husband  was  a Catholic, 
and  had  been  in  a hospital  in  Cork,  that  he  had  been 
attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  there,  but  that  the 
family  were  in  great  distress,  and  that  in  that  way  they 
came  into  connexion  with  a clergyman  of  Queenstown. 

11751.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  children  at  Mr.  Gregg’s  school,  during 


her  husband’s  life-time,  without  objection? — I cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  that.  I think  she  told  me 
she  did  see  them  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

11752.  What  was  her  husband? — He  was  a pilot 
in  Queenstown. 

11753.  Had  she  any  means  herself,  at  the  time  she 
took  the  children  from  the  Institution  ? — I believe  not. 

11754.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ?— I 
know  they  were  sent  to  some  institution  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  I think  the  mother  was  sent  to  a sister  of 
hers  in  England. 

11755.  Was  that  the  last  you  heard  ofthem? — That 
was  the  last  I heard;  I think  it  right  to  state  that,  what 
Mr.  Gregg  has  mentioned  I said,  as  to  the  way  the 
children  were  cared  for,  while  in  the  school,  is  quite 
correct.  They  appeared  to  have  been  well  cared  for— 
clean  and  well  clad,  and  I stated  so  at  the  time. 

11756.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  other  cliildren  in 
the  school? — No.  I have  not  been  in  that  school; 
but  I was  in  Mr.  Gregg’s  other  school,  in  Roches’- 
street,  and  the  boys  there  appear  to  be  very  well  taken 
care  of,  indeed. 


Mr.  Michael  O’Gorman,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  examined. 


11757.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — You  desire  to 
make  a statement  ? — Yes.  I observe  in  this  morning’s 
papers,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  yester- 
day, it  was  stated  that  the  Mayor  of  Limerick  is  an 
ex-officio  trustee  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  school. 


I think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  I have  never  got  any 
intimation  whatever,  during  my  term  of  office,  that  I 
was  a trustee,  nor  was  I ever  asked  to  attend  any  of 
the  meetings.  I would  have  attended,  if  I had  been 
summoned. 


. Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick,  recalled. 


11758.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  further? — There  has  been  no  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  school,  since 
the  present  Mayor  was  appointed.  I am  not  sure  that 
I am  correct  in  stating  that  the  mayor  was  a trustee. 

11759.  The  charity,  of  which  the  Mayor  and  re- 
corder were  appointed  trustees,  has  been  departed  from 
altogether  ? — I am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  mayor  is  a 


trustee  under  the  present  scheme,  but  he  was  certainly 
a trustee  under  Mrs.  Craven’s  will. 

11760.  Lord.  R.  Churchill. — It  was  recommended 
by  the  former  Commission  that  two  inhabitants  of 
Limerick  should  be  appointed  in  place  of  the  mayor  and 
recorder  ? — I think  that  that  has  been  done,  and  two 
trustees  appointed. 


Rev.  Daniel  FitzGerald,  p.p.,  recalled. 


11761.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  desire  to 
add  something  to  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  I have  been 
informed,  that  it  was  stated  yesterday,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  although  he  has  been  for 
many  years  a governor  of  the  Leamy  free  schools, 
only  attended  the  meetings  of  the  governors  on  one 
occasion.  I wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  that  his  lordship  has  absented  him- 
self from  their  meetings.  I suppose  it  has  already 
appeared  in  evidence  that,  for  some  time,  the  schools 
were  shut  up  altogether.  An  application  was  made  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  head  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  com- 
munity in  Limerick,  to  have  the  schools  re-opened,  and 
the  original  intention  of  the  founder  carried  out,  by 
making  it  a primary  school  for  children. 

11762.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — We  were  told  yes- 
terday, that  when  the  scheme  for  the  management  of 
the  school  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  there 
was  a counter  proposition  put  forward  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  proposition  I refer  to. 

11763.  Was  that  proposition,  which  was  made  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  one  which  was  put  forward 
in  Court  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Geary? — Yes,  Dr.  Geary 
was  one  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  views ; that 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  counter  proposal 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Court.  Now,  of  the  eleven 
governors,  there  were  but  three  Roman  Catholics,  of 
whom  the  Bishop  was  one.  Notwithstanding  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  proposition,  the  Bishop 
determined  to  give  the  scheme,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned, a fair  opportunity  of  being  worked,  and  he 
attended  a meeting  of  the  governors,  in  order  to  see 


whether  he  might  be  able  to  succeed  in  having  one 
of  the  head  teachers  who  were  to  be  appointed,  a 
Roman  Catholic ; and  if  either  of  them  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  that  portion  of  the  school  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  teacher  was  appointed  would  have 
been  taken  up  and  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  and  clergy.  In  that,  however,  his  lordship  was 
disappointed.  Protestant  teachers  were  appointed  to 
both  the  schools,  and  the  Bishop  has,  consequently, 
not  since  attended  at  any  of  the  meetings.  I may  add 
that  he  intended  at  the  time  resigning  altogether,  and 
he  consulted  some  of  the  priests  on  that  subject,  but 
they  said  it  was  better  for  him  to  remain  a trustee,  in 
order  that  if  at  any  time  he  might  require  to  go  to 
the  school  for  any  purpose,  he  might  have  the  power 
of  doing  so.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Bishop 
has  allowed  his  name  to  remain  on  the  list  as  a 
governor,  but  he  has  not  acted,  and,  as  at  present 
advised,  he  does  not  intend  to  act,  under  the  present 
scheme. 

11764.  He  wished  to  have  one  of  the  teachers  a 
Roman  Catholic? — Yes ; he  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  Catholic  teacher. 

11765.  You  are  aware  that  the  institution  consists 
of  both  a boys’  and  girls’  school  ? — Yes.  i 

11766.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Bishop  s 
approval  would  only  have  been  given  to  whichever 
branch  of  the  school  had  a Roman  Catholic  teacher? 

I think  I may  fairly  state  that  that  would  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  school  to  which  his  lordship  would 
recommend  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  cliildren,  ant 
not  the  other. 
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11767.  Then,  if  either  of  the  schools  was  under  a 
Protestant  teacher,  that  school  would  not  have  the 
Bishop’s  sanction- — is  that  so? — -Yes. 

11768.  It  appears  that  as  a matter  of  fact  one  of  the 
assistant  teachers  in  the  boys’  school  is  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  the  former  assistant — the  young  man 
who  got  the  place  in  the  Civil  Service — was  a Roman 
Catholic  ? — If  I may  offer  an  opinion,  I think  that  when 
the  governors  found  that  the  school  was  not  succeed- 
ing in  point  of  numbers,  and  that  there  was  no  confi- 
dence felt  in  it  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  parents 
in  Limerick,  on  account  of  the  teachers  being  of  a 
different  denomination — it  was  on  that  account  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  a Roman  Catholic  assist- 
ant teacher,  though  that  did  nob  come  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

11769.  Excuse  me,  but  the  dates  seem  to  make  that 
explanation  impossible,  for  the  boy,  M‘Evoy,  was  in 
the  school  when  it  first  opened? — The  first  appoint- 
ment was  only  of  two  teachers. 

11770.  Yes,  but  the  assistant  teacher,  M‘Evoy,  was 
there  from  the  time  the  school  first  opened  ? — Not  as 
an  assistant  teacher.  The  assistant  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed as  soon  as  the  numbers  increased. 

11771.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  school,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  is  not  attended  by  a larger  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  ? — Because  we  do  not  wish 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  receive  instruction  from 
Protestant  teachers. 

11772.  At  all?— At  all. 

11773.  And  neither  of  the  head  teachers  is  a Roman 
Catholic  ? — N either. 

11774.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  if  one  of  the 
head  teachers — suppose  the  teacher  in  the  boy’s  school 
—was  a Roman  Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
and  clergy  would  sanction  Roman  Catholic  children 
going  to  that  branch  of  the  school,  but  they  would  not 
sanction  their  going  to  both  the  schools,  unless  both 
the  teachers  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

11775.  Does  it  strike  you  that  the  result  would  be, 
that,  if  the  Protestants  acted  on  the  same  principle,  each 
half  of  the  school  would  become  denominational ; or  that, 
if  they  did  not,  their  children  must  always  learn  under 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — It  is  denominational  now. 


11776.  It  is  not  denominational  in  any  sense  of  the 
rules  making  it  so  ? —It  is  denominational  in  this  sense, 
that-tkere  are  no  Roman  Catholic  children  attending 
either  of  the  schools,  nor  have  there  ever  been,  since  it 
opened,  more  than  three  or  four. 

11777.  That  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  clergy  prefer 
that  the  children  of  their  denomination  should  give  up 
the  benefits  of  the  school,  rather  than  that  they  should 
receive  secular  teaching  from  Protestants? — Yes. 

11778.  Is  there  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
boys  and  gills,  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  schools, 
if  their  clergy  had  sanctioned  it? — Yes. 

11779.  Is  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
at  the  Model  school  sanctioned  by  the  clergy  ? — No. 

11780.  Where  do  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of 
Limerick,  of  the  class  that  would  go  to  the  Model 
schools,  receive  their  education  at  present  ? — A great 
many  go  to  the  Diocesan  College. 

11781.  There  is  such  a college? — Yes. 

11782.  Where  is  it  situated? — At  the  corner  of  the 
Crescent.  There  are  only  two  houses  between  it  and 
the  Jesuits’. 

11783.  Is  the  Jesuits’  school  long  established  here?' 
— It  must  be  over  twenty  years, — longer  than  I 
have  been  here  myself. 

11784.  How  long  has  the  Diocesan  school  been  es- 
tablished?— I should  think,  perhaps,  twenty-five  years. 
When  the  Jesuits  came  here,  they  got  the  house  from  the 
Bishop,  and  they  taught  the  school  for  some  time ; but, 
after  some  time,  they  found  such  a school  did  not  suit 
them.  They  were  asked  to  come  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a Diocesan  College. 

11785.  Dr.  I-Iart. — Do  not  a good  many  Roman 
Catholic  children,  of  the  class  you  are  speaking  of,  go 
to  the  Christian  Bi-others’  school  ? — Some  of  them  do, 
and  some  go  to  the  Jesuits’  school. 

11786.  Do  you  wish  to  add  any  other  remark? — 
No.  I merely  wished  to  explain  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
governors  of  Leamy’s  schools. 

11787.  Lord  R.  Churchiil.— He  does  not  attend, 
because  no  Catholic  interests  are  at  present  involved  ? 
— Yes ; neither  of  the  head  teacliei's  being  Catholics. 


Mi\  John  Kenny,  examined. 


11788.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — I believe  you 
were  the  agricultural  teacher  of  the  Mungi'et  Model 
Farm? — I was,  from  the  time  it  commenced,  in  1854, 
until  tlieTst  February,  1872. 

1 1789.  Was  there  any  building  on  the  land,  when  it 
was  originally  acquired  ? — There  was  an  old  farmhouse, 
some  offices,  and  a few  labourers’  cottages — no  public 
buildings. 

11790.  Were  those  buildings  aftei'wards  pulled 
down? — They  were. 

11791.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  land  was 
originally  taken  thei'e? — 71  a.  3r.  and  some  perches, 
statute  measure. 

11792.  Do  you  know  what  the  title  to  the  place 
"as,  by  whom  it  was  bought,  and  to  whom  it  was 
conveyed? — It  was  part  of  the  Alton  property.  It 
was  bought  through  the  late  Bishop  Higgins,  then 
can  of  Limerick,  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Keatinge 
—the  Dean  of  Kilfenora  was  at  that  time  Archdeacon. 
J-bese  persons  were  instrumental  iu  getting  the  farm 
purchased. 

. 11^93.  Was  it  bought  by  private  subscription,  or 
■u  what  other  way?  — Thei'e  was  a l-esidue  of  the  Repro- 
uctive  Loan  Fund,  which  was  applied  for.  A meeting 
as  held  in  Limerick,  about  the  year  1852,  and  the 
gentlemen  whom  I have  mentioned  attended,  and,  I 
eieve,  the  late  Lord  Monteagle,  and  the  late  Sir 
chard  Bourke,  the  latter,  I think,  was  the  Chairman. 
n ™me  b°  the  conclusion  to  purchase  a piece  of  land 
florin  mei*°k  l°r  an  agricultural  school ; they  got 
. - from  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  out  of 
which  they  applied  £1,000  for  the  farm. 


11794.  Was  it  subject  to  any  rent ? — No  rent. 

11795.  They  got  it  rent  free  for  £1,000 1— Yes. 

11796.  What  is  the  letting  value  of  the  land? 

When  1 began  operations,  in  1854,  it  was  worth  about 
35s.  per  Irish  acre,  but  I improved  it  greatly.  A few 
years  ago  it  would  have  let  at  £3  per  Irish  aci'e. 

.1 1 797 . So  that  it  was  pui'chased  considei'ably  below 
the  value  ? — It  was.  Dean  Keatinge  was  the  principal 
person  concerned  in  the  purchase,  and  I heard  him  say 
frequently,  that  on  the  day  he  purchased  the  farm  he 
could  have  got  £1,000  for  his  bai'gain. 

11798.  The  buildings  that  were  erected  on  the  pre- 
mises  consisted,  I believe,  of  a house  for  the  i-esidence 
of  the  pupils,  one  for  the  teachei’,  school-rooms,  and  a 
very  large  farm  steading?— Yes ; everything  upon  a 
lax'ge  scale. 

11799.  How  much  was  expended  on  them?— The 
original  sum  was  £7,500. 

11800.  The  buildings  are  all  substantial  limestone — 
according  to  the  price  of  building,  at  present,  what 

would  be  the  cost  of  erecting  them  new  ? There  were 

three  tenders  in  1 854 — one  was  for  £15,000,  another  for 
£11,000,  and  Messrs.  Ryan  put  in  a tender  for  £7,500. 
The  Messi's.  Ryan  calculated  that  they  would  be  able 
to  pi'ocui'e  all  the  stone  they  requii’ed  on  the  farm, 
while  the  other  contractors  thought  they  would  have 
to  bring  it  from  Limerick.  The  Ryans  got  thecontract, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  stone  on  the  farm ; they  also 
procured  workmen  vexy  cheap— labourers  at  6s.  to  8s. 
a week,  and  stonecutters  at  from  1 0s.  to  15s.  At  that 
time  it  was  outside  of  the  Corporation. 

11801.  You  mean  that  they  were  able  to  get  men 
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■who  did  not  belong  to  trade  societies  ? — Yes.  To  erect 
the  huildingsat  present  prices  would  cost  about£15,000. 

11802.  When  was  the  Institution  opened  as  a school? 
— In  January,  1858. 

11803.  What  class  did  the  pupils  belong  to? — They 
were  principally  farmers’  sons,  at  that  time. 

11804.  What  course  of  education  did  they  go  through? 
— In  the  summer  season,  they  rose  at  five,  and  at  half- 
past five  they  went  to  feed  the  cattle.  They  went  in 
to  study  at  half-past  six,  and  were  engaged  in  literary 
and  agricultural  study  from  half-past  six  till  nine. 
After  breakfast,  they  worked  on  the  farm  from  ten  till 
two,  and  again  after  dinner,  from  three  till  six  in  the 
long  days,  and  in  the  winter  from  three  till  dusk — so 
that  they  were  six  hours  a day  employed  at  outdoor 
work,  and  six  at  study.  The  indoor  study  and  teach- 
ing principally  consisted  of  literary  matter,  such  as 
boys  receive  at  an  ordinary  National  school  in  the  third 
and  higher  classes.  They  also  received  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day. 

11805.  At  what  age  were  pupils  admitted  ? — About 
sixteen  was  the  minimum. 

1 1 S06.  Then  they  did  not  come  to  be  taught  as  school- 
boys ? — No. 

11807.  How  long  did  that  system  go  on? — It  went 
on  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  when  changes  were  made, 
the  effect  of  which  was  very  much  to  destroy  the  prac- 
tical and  industrial  objects  of  the  Institution. 

11808.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  you 
had  under  that  system? — The  greatest  number  was 
twenty^two. 

1 1 809.  Were  tlioseall  resident  in  the  building? — All. 

11810.  It  was  never  full  ?— Never ; it  could  have 
been  filled  in  the  beginning,  but  it  never  was. 

11811.  Was  any  change  afterwards  made  in  the 
management?— Yes,  the  fee  was  increased.  It  was 
only  £8  a year,  until  April,  1872,  when  it  was 
raised  to  £12.  It  was  again  raised,  in  1875,  to  £24, 
and,  in  the  year  after,  to  £26,  which  had  the  effect  of 
almost  closing  the  Institution  against  the  sons  of  Small 
fanners,  the  very  class  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

11812.  What  number  of  pupils  were  there  in  1875  ? 
— I have  not  the  books  here — they  are  in  Dublin.  I 
think  about  twelve. 

11813.  The  establishment  is  now  closed? — Yes; 
quite  closed. 

11814.  How  did  that  come  about  ? — Some  misunder- 
standing arose,  between  the  trustees  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, about  the  x-ight  of  admission  of  free  pupils.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  what  I heard.  - 

11815.  When  was  the  school  closed? — We  had  an 
auction  on  the  19th  September-,  1878,  when  it  was 
finally  closed. 


11816.  What  was  sold  off  at  the  auction?— All  t] 
live  stock  and  fax-m  produce  were  sold. 

11817.  It  ceased  to  bean  agricultural  school?— Tt 
did  ; and  all  the  furniture  that  was  not  worth  renio 

ing  to  the  Limerick  Model  school  was  sold becaus' 

the  pupil  teachers  were  removed  to  the  Limerick  Model 
school,  and  the  good  furniture  was  brought  in  from 
Mungret. 

11818.  What  number  of  pupils  had  you  in  the 
establishment  the  year  before  it  was  closed  ?— Eleven 
At  the  time  the  order  came  directing  us  to  take  no 
more,  we  had  eleven  agricultural  pupils,  and  thirteen 
pupil  teachers. 

11819.  You  never  had  more  than  twenty-three  and 
the  number  had  fallen  to  eleven  before  the  place'  was 
given  up  ? — Well,  it  fluctuated  of  course.  It  some- 
times fell  down  to  three  or  foux-.  Pupils  used  to  he 
admitted  by  competition,  and  they  should  wait  until 
the  time  of  examination. 

11820.  What  was  the  length  of  your  course?— 
Twelve  months  was  supposed  to  be  the  length ; the 
pupils  were  admitted  to  our  school  originally  for  twelve 
months,  and  they  then  went  to  Glasnevin.  That  was  in 
1858 ; but,  in  1859  or  1860,  the  pupils  were  admitted 
to  Glasnevin  by  competition,  so  that  some  of  them  left 
us  in  six  months.  If  a young  man  had  only  just 
entered  with  us,  when  the  day  of  examination  fti- 
Glasnevin  came,  he  had  liberty  to  stand,  and  kvin  his 
place  if  he  coixld.  That  system  broke  up  our  school 
to  a very  great  extent. 

11821.  They  now  receive  at  Glasnevin  the  teaching 
which  was  originally  given  to  them  at  Mungret?— 
Yes,  of  course,  and  mox-e. 

11822.  What  has  been  done  with  the  place  since 
September-,  1878? — I asked  permission  to  stop  there 
for  a few  months,  until  I would  get  settled  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  to  whatever  superannuation  I 
might  be  entitled  to,  and  then  to  go  oixt  to  America 
or  somewhere  else.  The  trustees  have  retained  me 
from  that  time  to  this  as  cax-etakex-. 

' 11823.  How  has  the  land  been  used  ? — It  has  been 
let  by  auction  ; Mi\  Bax-ry,  the  acting  trustee,  adver- 
tised the  grass  and  tillage,  and  let  it  very  highly  to 
the  suiTounding  farmers. 

11824.  It  is  not  used  for  any  pui-pose  of  education? 
— No. 

11825.  To  what  do  you  attribute  its  failure  as  a 
school  ? — There  are  a good  many  reasons  for  that— I 
do  not  know  whether  I could  well  enter  into  that  at 
present. 

11826.  You  were  required  to  attend  here  to  day  by 
the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 


Rev.  Patrick 
A.  Martin. 


Rev.  Patrick  Alphoxsus  Martin,  examined. 


11827.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  school 
are  you  connected  with? — I am  the  acting  manager 
of  the  Roxborough-road  Industrial  School. 

11828.  How  long  has  that  school  been  in  operation 
there  ? — Four  years.  There  ai-e  five  managers — The 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  Lord  Emly,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  myself. 

11829.  Who  are  the  teachers  in  the  school  ?— The 
Christian  Brothers. 

11830.  You  are  a member  of  that  community? — 

11831.  How  many  of  the  brothex-hood  are  engaged 
in  it  ? — Five  teaching,  and  two  lay  brothers. 

11832.  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — Between  the 
orphanage,  the  industrial  school,  and  boys  out  of  their 
time  waiting  for  places,  128. 

11833.  All  x-esident  in  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

11834.  How  many  of  the  128  have  been  committed 
under  the  Industrial  Act  and  are  paid  for  by  Govern- 
ment?—100. 

11835.  You  have  twenty-eight  others?-- Yes. 

11836.  Then  your  school  is  entirely  under  the 


Industrial  Act  ? — Not  entirely.  We  have  fifteen  hoys 
who  were  never  under  the  Act. 

11837.  Are  those  fifteen  included  in  the  twenty- 
eight? — They  ax-e. 

11838.  Then  that  leaves  only  thirteen  boys  who  are 
out  of  their  time  ? — Exactly  so. 

11839.  Are  those  who  are  not  under  the  Act 
destitute  ? — Yes  • destitute  boys. 

11840.  How  are  they  admitted? — By  myself  gen- 
erally, when  the  cases  are  repx-esented  to  me. 

11841.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  any  endow- 
ment ? — We  have  no  endowment. 

11842.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  j'ou 
hold  the  site? — The  Bishop  has  the  title  conveyed  to 
him  and  Mr.  Walsh,  I think.  I am  not  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  the  trustees 
ax-e  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  our  Superior-General, 
Mr.  Hoare,  who  resides  in  Dublin. 

11843.  I understand  the  buildings  were  erected 
within  the  last  five  yeai-s  ? — They  were  commenced 
about  seven  years  since. 

11844.  How  were  the  funds  for  the  building 
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-obtained  ? — The  Bishop  has  the  documents:  I was  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  your  examination,  and  I was 
out  of  town  when  I got  the  notice,  but  I am  aware 
pr.  O’Shaughuessy  gave  £1,000. 

11845.  How  much  did  the  building  cost? — The 
shell  cost  £3,600,  and  was  done  by  contract  by 
Messrs.  ‘Wallace. 

11846.  Have  you  any  invested  property  ? — No. 

11847.  Your  income  is  supplied  by  Government  ? 
Yes  ' and  by  voluntary  contributions. 

11848.  How  much  docs  it  cost  to  maintain  the  128 
children? — All  the  statistics  are  in  the  Government 
Report  for  1877,  which  I produce. 

11849.  According  to  the  statement  you  have 
handed  in,  the  total  receipts  from  the  Government  are 


£1,303  Ss.  ; subscriptions  and  donations,  £400  Ss.  9 d.  ; 
payments  from  rates,  £517  Is.  5d.,  and  £283  12s.  9c?. 
payment  for  voluntary  inmates,  making  a total  of 
£2,-504  10s.  lid  ?— Yes. 

11850.  You  pass  your  account  with  the  Government 
Inspector,  Mr.  Lentaigne  ? — Yes. 

11851.  And,  except  the  property  in  the  building, 
the  school  has  no  other  endowment? — No — we  are 
young  yet. 

11852.  How  is  the  school  looked  after,  as  . regards 
education? — Mr.  Lentaigne  is  at  liberty  to  inspect  it, 
at  any  time  he  pleases. 

11853.  Is  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  ? — No. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1879.— 11  o’Clook,  a.m. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Londonderry. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  • with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d..  Secretary. 

Professor  J oiix  Robinson  Leebody,  si. a.,  examined. 


11854.  Chairman.— You  desire  to  give  some  evi- 
dence?—Yes  ; I volunteer  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
Academical  Institution,  Londonderry,  because  I Lave 
been,  until  recently,  connected  -with  it  since  its  founda- 
tion. 

11855.  Are  you  one  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Academical  Institution,  Londonderry? — I am  not 
now  a member  of  the  Committee;  but  I was  until 
two  or  three  months  ago.  I resigned  on  being  ap- 
pointed an  examiner  under  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act.  I thought  I should  not  be  on  the  Committee 
of  any  school,  although  my  post,  on  the'  Committee,  was 
an  honorary  one. 

11856.  This  Institution  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  the  last  Commission,  published  in  1858? — It 
does  not,  because  the  school  is  a new  one,  which  was 
established  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1868. 

11857.  How  was  it  established? — By  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens  of  Derry,  aided  by  a grant  from 
the  Irish  Society.  The  reason  of  its  establishment 
was  to  meet  the  want  of  another  intermediate  school 
in  the  district. 

11858.  What  amount  of. contributions  was  obtained 
from  the  citizens  of  Derry? — In  round  numbers  about 
.£5,000. 

11859.  Was  that  expended  in  buildings  ?— In  build- 
ings, and  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

11880.  Where  is  the  Institution  situated  ? — At  the 
north  side  of  Derry,  a little  out  of  the  town. 

11861.  How  is  the  site  held  ? — It  is  held  on  a lease 
in  perpetuity.  All  the  interest  in  the  ground  being 
purchased,  there  is  only  some  small  rent  to  be  paid. 

11862.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  ■ground?— Some 
three  or  four  statute  acres. 

11863.  That  ground  was  purchased  -with  portion 
of  the  £5,000  ?— Yes.  That  sum  was  supplemented 
by  various  grants  from  the  Irish  Society  towards- the 
• building,  amounting  to  £1,400. 

11864.  That  capital  sum  was  granted  to  assist  in 
the  building  ? — To  assist  in  the  building,  to  clear  off  a 
debt  upon  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the 
grounds,  and  so  on. 

11865.  Is  there  any  other  endowment  from  the 
Irish  Society  besides  that? — Since  1875,  the  Irish 
Society  have  given  a grant  of  £210  a year;  and,  in 
1878,  they  granted  £100  a year  for  three  years  for  the 
incidental  expenditure.  That  £210  is  allocated,  £50 
to  the  head-master  of  the  classical  school ; £50  to  the 
head-master  of  the  mathematical  school;  £50. to  the 
school  of  modern  languages ; £10  to  the  preparatory 
school;  and  there  are  two  exhibitions  of  £25  each 
competed  for  by  .the  pupils.  I have  now  stated  the 
sole  endowment.  The  emoluments  of  the  masters  are 
or  course  supplemented  by  the  school  fees  of  the  pupils. 

11866.  I suppose  the  annual  contributions  of  the 
nsh  Society  are  given  at  their  pleasure  from  year 


to  year?— The  grant  of  £210  is  not  one  that  requires 
to  be  applied  for  year  by  year  to  the  Society.  Of 
course,  they  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time.  They 
continue  it  during  pleasure.  They  make  a distinction 
in  grants  : some  they  give  for  a term  of  years ; for 
instance  the  £100.  When  the  three  years,  for  which 
that  sum  was  granted,  expire  a new  application  must 
be  made. 

11867.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Is  there  any  under- 
standing, so  far  as  you  know,  that  they  will  continue 
the  £210  a year? — None. 

11868.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  conditions 
imposed  when  they  granted  the  £1,400  for  building? 
—No,  except  of  course,  that  it  should  be  allocated  to 
the  building  of  this  Institution. 

11S69.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Institution  ? — To 
give  a thorough  classical,  mathematical,  and  com- 
mercial education. 

11870.  What  are  the  fees  charged ?— They  vary; 

. but  ou  an  average  they  come  to  from  £8  to  £10  a year 
for  a boy. 

1 1871.  Is  the  master  allowed  to  fix  the  fees  ? — No. 
The  Committee  fix  them.  There  is  also  a boarding 
school.  One  of  the  masters  resides  on  the  premises, 
and  has  a boarding  school.  The  management  of  the 
school  is  vested  in  a board  consisting  of  (1)  Subscribers 
of  £50  and  upwards ; (2)  twenty-three  elected  Man- 
agers ; and  (3)  fourteen  ex-officio  Managers,  viz. 

The  Mayor  of  Derry;  the  President  of  Faculty, 
Magee  College  ; the  Governor,  and  the  General  Agent, 
of  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society;  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament for-,  the  city  ; the  Ministers  of  the  seven  Pres- 
byterian congregations  in  the  district;  and  of  the 
Independent  and  Wesleyan  Churches.  Any  person 
- who  has  subscribed,  £50  to  the  funds  is  during  life  a 
Manager,  and  lias  a right  to  have  a boy  educated  for 
three  years  in  classics  and  mathematics  free  of  charge ; 
and  that  of  course  reduces  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion to  the  masters. 

11872.  A donor  of  £50  gets  only  one  boy  educated 
free? — Some  of  the  citizens  have  contributed  as  much  as 
£200  or  £300,  and  for  every  £50  contributed, they  have 
a right  to  get  a boy  educated  for  three  years.  The  Irish 
Society,  I should  say,  omitted  their  right  to  present 
boys.  They  would  have  a very  large  right  from  their 
contribution  of  £1,400. 

11873.  But,  in  practice,  they  do  not  present? — They 
do  not. 

11874.  I suppose  the  £5,000  that  was  collected  for 
building  comprised  some  of  those  sums  of  £50? — It 
comprised  them  all.  The  school  is  non-sectarian  in 
management,  and  in  the  composition  of  its  Committee. 

11875.  There  is,  however,  a religious  test  exacted 
from  the  masters? — There  is  a test  for  the  Head 
Masters,  but  not  for  the  Assistant-Masters ; it  is  that 
each  Head  Master  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  holds 
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Oct.  i,  1870.  tlie  principles  contained  in  the  outline  of  Christian  truth 
Professor  John  ad°pted  % the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Practically,  I 
R.  Leebody,  may  say,  it  would  shut  out  Roman  Catholics. 
m.a.  1 1ST G.  It  does  not  confine  the  selection  to  Presby- 

terians?— No,  to  Protestants  of  any  denomination. 

11877.  Do  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  well  as 
Presbyterians,  as  a matter  of  fact  sign  it? — No  such 
master  has  as  yet  been  elected ; but  several  have  been 
candidates,  have  been  within  a vote  or  two  of  being 
elected,  and  have  professed  their  willingness  to  sign  it. 

11878.  No  objection  has  been  made? — No  objection 
has  been  made  by  any  Protestant  candidate.  The  last 
master  of  the  classical  school  was  not  a Presbyterian ; 
he  was  an  English  Dissenter  ; a Congregationalism 

11879.  It  conies  short  of  being  a non-sectarian 
school  as  far  as  this,  that  none  of  the  masters  can  be 
Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

1 1880.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school, 
as  pupils  ? — I am  not  aware ; I do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

11881.  Is  there  any  limitation  ? — None  for  scholars. 
There  is  no  test  whatever  exacted  from  the  scholars. 

11882.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  ? — The  school  opens  each  day  with  a short  form 
of  prayer  by  the  master,  after  which  the  roll  is  called. 

11883.  So  that  other  denominations  come  in  after 
that  and  join  school  hours  ? — I understand  so. 

11884.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
the  Institution? — About  100. 

11885.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  whom  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  school  premises  vested  1 — It  is  vested  in 
five  trustees,  who  are  elected  by  the  board  to  hold  the 
property,  and  when  one  of  them  dies,  another  is  put 
in  his  place. 

11886.  Are  the  fees  payable  directly  to  the  masters  ? 
— They  are. 

11887.  They  do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  ? — No. 

11888.  The  masters,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  ? — They  are,  and  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  their  emoluments  depend. 

11889.  Are  the  masters  removable  after  appoint- 
ment ? — They  are.  Their  engagement  may  be  termin- 
ated by  three  months’  notice  on  either  side ; and  the 
great  drawback  the  Committee  have  to  contend  with 
is  that,  when  they  get  the  school  into  working  order, 
the  masters  obtain  a better  appointment  elsewhere. 
We  have  had  three  different  Head  Masters  in  the 
Classical  school,  and  three  in  the  Mathematical. 

11890.  Is  there  a head-master,  superior  to  the 
classical,  mathematical,  and  other  masters? — The 
Classical  and  Mathematical  masters  are  independent 
of  each  other.  Each  is  head  of  his  own  school. 

11891.  I suppose  they  arrange  the  hours,  among 
themselves,  in  such  a way  that  boys  can  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  courses  ? — That  is  taken  care  of. 

11892.  I suppose  the  Committee  exercises  its 
authority,  or  would  do  so  if  there  was  any  necessity  for 
it  ? — Yes. 

11893.  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages are  taught  in  the  school? — Yes. 

1 1894.  Are  the  boys  who  wish  for  a commercial  edu- 
cation— English  and  modem  languages — given  an  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  that,  distinct  from  the  classical 
course? — Yes.  One  reason  why  the  school  was  estab- 
lished was  to  supply  the  want  of  a superior  Classical 
and  Commercial  education  to  Derry.  At  the  time  it  was 
established,  Foyle  College  was  not  managed  in  the  way 
it  is  now,  and  there  was  no  good  school  for  the  commer- 
cial classes  in  Derry. 

11895.  Did  you  say  classical  school? — Classical  and 
commercial. 

11896.  But  facilities  are  given  to  the  boys  who 
pursue  a commercial,  as  distinguished  from  a classical 
education? — Yes.  The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  the 
managers  are  wealthy  merchants  of  Deny,  and  the 
merchants  of  Deny — the  higher  class  of  them — are 
anxious  to  have  their  boys  trained  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  as  well  as  in  commercial  subjects. 

11897 . Do  the  class  next  to  them,  in  point  of  means, 
send  their  sons  in  large  numbers? — They  do. 


11898.  They  do  not,  of  course,  study  classics  ?— They 
take  up  modem  languages,  and  the  English  subjects/ 

11899.  Who  teaches  the  English  subjects?— The 
English  subjects  are  partly  taught  in  the  classical 
school,  and  partly  in  the  mathematical,  that  is  to  say 
English  distinctively  is  taught  in  the  classical  school’ 
and  geography,  arithmetic,  and  kindred  subjects  in 
the  commercial. 

11900.  Is  it  possible  for  a boy  who  does  not  wish  to 
go  in  deeply  for  classics,  to  absent  himself  from  the 
classes  ? — Yes. 

11901.  Chairman. — Is  there  a reduction  of  fees  for 
that? — There  is. 

11902.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  many  of  the 
boys  gone  up  for  the  Intermediate  Education  Examin- 
ations?— Yes.  This  school  has  produced  the  highest 
answerer  in  all  Ireland. 

11903.  In  what  grade? — In  the  senior  grade.  The 
boy  who  was  first  in  Greek  in  all  Ireland,  and  the  boy 
in  the  junior  grade  who  was  first  in  algebra,  were  also 
from  this  school. 

11904.  How  is  a vacancy  on  the  Committee  filled? 
— The  permanent  Committee  co-opt  the  elected  mem- 
bers, as  vacancies  occur. 

11905.  There  were  a number  of  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men placed  on  the  Board  originally  ?— Not  originally, 
but  when  the  trust  deed  was  drawn  out,  about  three 
years  ago.  Of  course  everything  was  tentative  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  trust  deed  was  drawn  out. 

11906.  Those  clergymen  are  the  ministers  of  the 
various  congregations  in  Derry  ? — They  are. 

1 1907.  Will  they  be  succeeded  on  the  Board  by  their 
successors  in  the  churches  ? — They  will. 

11908.  Are  there  any  Episcopalians  on  the  Board? 
— There  are  no  Episcopalian  clergymen ; but  there  are 
some  Episcopalian  laymen,  who  contributed  £50 ; but 
their  number  is  small.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  main 
contributions  came  from  the  Presbyterians.  There 
are  also  some  Episcopalians'  elected.  The  honorary 
treasurer,  for  example,  is  an  Episcopalian. 

11909.  The  school  is  not  denominational  in  the 
sense  of  excluding  Episcopalians  ? —No ; but  Episco- 
palians, as  a rule,  go  to  Foyle  College,  which  is  also 
practically  non-sectarian;  and  the  Presbyterians  go 
to  the  Academical  Institution. 

11910.  The  governing  body  of  the  Institution  are 
substantially  Presbyterian? — They  are. 

11911.  Where  do  the  middle  class  Catholics  go?— 
They  have  a Christian  Bi-others’  school. 

11912.  That  gives  only  primary  education? — Those 
who  want  higher  education  go  to  Letterkenny,  or  else- 
where, but  there  is  not  a large  Roman  Catholic  class, 
sending  forward  their  sons  for  intermediate  education, 

11913.  Chairman. — I suppose  they  are  more  of  the 
poorer  class? — Yes.  Practically  they  find  they  do 
not  want  the  intermediate  schools. 

11914.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  religious 
test  required  from  the  masters  in  the  Institution?— 
None,  except  what  I mentioned,  that,  on  entering  office, 
the  head  masters  must  sign  a declaration  of  religious 
belief,  adopted  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  states 
a few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion ; but  it  is  expanded  in  such  a way  that  I fancy 
no  Roman  Catholic  would  sign.it.  [ Vide  Appendix 
No.  16.] 

11915.  A very  large  per-centage  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  Roman  Catholic? — Yes;  aieiy 


large  proportion. 

11916.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  m 
the  town  ? — Yes ; but  not  amongst  the  more  wealthy- 
There  are  a few  who  do  send  their  sons  for  higher 
education ; but,  as  a rule,  I think  they  send  them  to 
boarding  schools.  They  have  not  hitherto  ielt  tne 
want  of  an  intermediate  school  here  to  such  an  ex  en 


,s  to  induce  them  to  start  one.  t 

11917.  I believe  they  are  starting  one  nowi 
lelieve  so.  _ . f . 

11918.  The  only  evidence  you  give  as  to  their  not  rec 
ng  the  want,  is  that  hitherto  they  have  not  started  one 
-Yes.  I am  quite  certain  that,  with  their  ene;gy  * 
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enterprise,  if  they  frit  the  want  they  would  soon  have 


3 11919.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  doctors  in 

.p  y i There  are.  One  of  our  most  eminent  doctors, 

pr  White,  a man  known  in  the  profession  outside  of 
Derry,  is  a Roman  Catholic. 

11920.  And  solicitors'? — Yes. 

11921.  And,  of  course,  as  in  other  Catholic  districts, 
a (food"" many  young  Catholics  become  priests'?— Yes ; 
there  are  a number. 

11922.  You  cannot  say  whether  many  of  them 
enter  religious  orders— become  Jesuits  or  Dominicans? 
—No ; I cannot  say. 

11923.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  community,  that  those  who  enter  the 
Church,  and  have  important  duties,  social  as  well  as 
religious,  to  discharge,  should  receive  a good  interme- 
diate education?— Certainly. 

11924.  Chairman. — I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Masters  were  independent  of 
each  other— neither  superior  to  the  other  in  authority  ? 
—Our  arrangement  at  present  is  modelled  on  the 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Their  masters,  I 
believe,  elect  each  year  a president  from  their  Board, 
but  the  masters  here  have  not  done  so — they  do  not 
find  the  necessity  arising,  I suppose. 

11925.  Is  there  a Model  school  in  the  town  ? — There 


11926.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  attached  to  the 
Model  school,  for  pupils  going  on  to  the  Academical 
Institution  ? — None.  There  are  three  exhibitions  in 
the  Institution— two,  founded  by  the  Irish  Society,  of 
£23  each,  and  one  founded  by  a private  gentleman, 
Mr.  Tillie  of  Derry,  of  £10  a year.  There  is  also  a 
.commercial  exhibition  for  five  years  founded  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  from  time  to  time  other  prizes  of  £5  or 
£10  have  been  given,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  other 
friends. 

11927.  There  is  no  annual  fund  permanently  de- 
voted to  exhibitions?— None,  that  can  be  called  per- 
manent, except  the  first  three  I have  mentioned— the 
two  of  £25  each  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  one 
of  £10  from  Mr.  Tillie. 

11928.  I suppose  the  Institution  may  be  looked 
upon  as  primarily  a Presbyterian  institution,  as  oppos- 
ed to  Foyle  College? — The  history  of  the. origin  of  the 
Institution  is  this  : — Ten  years  ago  it  was  felt  that 
Foyle  College  was  not  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
commercial  community.  It  was,  in  fact,  mainly  a 
preparatory  school  for  Trinity  College  ; and  the  then 
master  was  not  disposed  to  make  it  anything  else. 
The  Irish  Society  had  scarcely  the  control  over  it 
that  they  have  now,  and  they  could  hardly  interfere. 
This  school  was  accordingly  started  to  supply  the 
want,  and  since  then  the  Irish  Society  have  entirely 
altered  the  constitution  of  Foyle  College.  In  fact, 
they  have  made  Foyle  College  what  the  people  of 
Derry  wanted  them  to  make  it.  At  present  we  have 
two  schools  conducted  consistently  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Derry.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  both, 
and  both  are  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

11929.  Is  the  scale  of  fees  lower  in  the  Academical 
Institution  than  in  Foyle  College? — It  may  be  a very 
little. 

11930.  They  are  both,  both  boarding  and  day 
schools? — Yes  ; Foyle  College  being  rather  the  larger 
boarding  school  at  present,  and  the  other  the  larger  as 
regards  day  boys. 

11931.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  your  leaving 


the  Committee  except  being  an  examiner  under  the  Oct.  l, 
Intermediate  Education  Act  ? — None.  Professo. 

11932.  You  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  manage-  John  R. 
ment? — Yes,  thoroughly  satisfied.  As  a matter  of  taste,  Lcebody, 
I think  it  very  much  better  that  examiners  should  not 
be  on  the  Committees  of  Intermediate  schools.  A •. 
the  position  was  a purely  honorary  one,  the  Com- 
missioners, I believe,  would  have  made  no  objection  -to 
my  retaining  a seat  on  the  Committee,  if  I liked  to  do  so. 

11933.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  educa- 
tional institution  in  Derry? — I am  a professor  in 
Magee  College.  I have  been  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  there  since  the  college  opened 
in  1865. 

11934.  Is  that  a school  or  a college? — The  course 
is  purely  University.  The  college  is  mainly  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  It  is  a 
denominational  college,  though  in  the  undergraduate 
course  there  is  no  religious  test,  and  no  interference 
with  the  religious  belief  of  the  students. 

11935.  There  are  no  very  young  boys  amongst 
the  pupils  there? — The  average  age  at  entrance  would 
be  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

11936.  What  is  the  quorum  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Academical  Institution?— Five. 

11937.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  Com- 
mittee meetings? — The  attendance  varies  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  business — generally  twelve  to 
fifteen  ; sometimes  thirty. 

11938.  There  is  no  business  transacted  without  a 
quorum  ? — N one.  There  is  a sub-committee  of  m anage- 
ment,  of  from  six  to  ten,  and  they  arrange  such  little 
matters  as  paying  accounts. 

11939.  Who  signs  the  cheques  ? — The  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Management.  All  accounts 
must  be  passed  before  the  Board,  and  an  order  for 
their  payment  sanctioned  by  the  meeting,  and  then  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  keep  the  bank  account 
in  their  names,  sign  the  cheques  and  pay  them.  Each 
year  the  accounts  are  audited,  and  the  audited  state- 
ment is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of,  the 
Committee. 

11940.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Committee, 
beyond  keeping  the  building  in  repair  and  paying  the 
accounts  ? — They  elect  the  masters,  and  have  a general 
supervision  over  the  education  given  in  the  school. 

Most  of  them,  having  boys  at  the  school,  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  work  looked  after.  I have  been  during 
the  last  ten  years  constantly  on  deputations  from  dif- 
ferent establishments  to  the  Irish  Society,  and  I have 
invaluably  found  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  enter 
into  all  claims,  exceedingly  courteous  to  the  deputa- 
tions, and  always  generous.  I have  been  with  them 
in  connexion  with  the  School  of  Art,  the  Magee 
College,  and  the  Academical  Institution,  and  we  have 
invariably  found  them  very  generous,  and  very  prompt 
in  rendering  assistance  to  our  schemes. 

11941.  How  do  they  obtain  their  local  knowledge? 

Do  they  send  a deputation  over  every  year? — Every 
year ; and  they  have  a permanent  agent  on  the  spot, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  local  institutions, 
and  sees  that  they  are  thoroughly  familiarised  with 
them,  too.  From  personal  knowledge,  I can  say  that, 
as  regards  any  business  I have  been  connected  with, 
the  agent  has  shown  that  he  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  details. 

11942.  Tho  Society  also  send  a deputation  to  look 
into  affairs  on  the  spot  ?— Yes ; and  that  deputation 
hears  a complaint  or  request  from  any  body  of  men 
that  come  before  them. 


Mr.  John  Young.  b.a„  examined. 


11943.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  head-masters 
of  the  Londonderry  Academical  Institution? — I am 
the  head-master  in  the  Mathematical  school. 

11944.  As  I understand,  the  head-masters  of  the 
classical  and  mathematical  schools,  and  all  the  others, 
are  of  equal  authority  ? — The  two  head-masters  are  of 
equal  authority.  Each  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  his  own  department. 


11945.  There  is  no  appeal  to  settle  any  question, 
except  to  the  Committee  ? — No  appeal. 

11946.  You  have  your  own  separate  class-rooms? — 
We  have  our  own  separate  class-rooms,  and  separate 
work.  Of  course,  we  work  in  harmony,  and  constantly 
confer  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

11947.  Do  you  divide  the  scholars  into  divisions,  so 
as  to  give  them  all  an  opportunity  of  attending  each 


Mr.  Jot 
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■school’?—' We  do.  "We  are  orrtlie  same  model — as  near 
as  possible — as  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

11948.  What  fees  are  charged  to  the  pupils? — The 
fees  vary  according  to  the  subjects  taken  up  by  the 
pupils — from  £5,  as  the  minimum,  to  £15  a year. 

11949.  Do  they  vary  according  to  the  subjects,  and 
also  according  to  the  age? — The  subjects  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  and. the  fees  according  to  the  subj<  ots. 

11950.  If  the  parents  are  poor,  is  there  any  reduction 
made,  or  is  the  scale  of  fees  fixed  ? — The  scale  of  fees  is 
fixed  for  all.  W e have  free  pupils  who  are  nominated 
by  donors  of  £50.  Every  donor  of  £50  lias  a right 
to  nominate  a free  pupil  for  three  years.  The  number 
of  such  pupils  is,  at  present,  ten. 

11951.  Are  those  free  pupils,  boarders  or  day  boys  ? 
— Generally  day  boys  ; but  they  may  be  boarders. 

11952.  Then  they  have  to  pay  for  their-  board  like 
any  other  pupils  ? — They  have. 

11953.  The  reduction  only  applies  to  the  cost  of 
tuition  1 — It  applies  to  the  fees  in  the  Classical  and 
English  school,  and  in  the  Mathematical  and  Commer- 
cial,  that  is,  in  the  two  schools. 

11954.  .What  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools? — 100. 

11955.  How  many  of  those  are  boarders  ? — Thirteen 
are  boarders. 

11956.  Is  there  accommodation  for  more  than 
thirteen  ? — My  colleague  has  charge  of  the  boarding- 
establishment,  but  I think  the  accommodation  is 
limited  to  about  twenty-five. 

11957.  Is  the  boarding  establishment  a private 
house  ? — It  is  part  of  the  Institution  building.  I am 
also  at  liberty  to  keep  boarders  in  my  own  private 
house,  if  I feel  disposed  to  do  so. 

11958.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  except  at 
the  commencement  of  school? — No  ; there  is  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  prayers,  every  morning. 

11959.  Is  the  education  after  that  purely  secular? 
— Purely  secular. 

11960.  Are  the  pupils  all  Protestants? They  ai-e 

all  Protestants  at  present.  We  have  only  had  two 
.Roman  Catholics  since  the  school  was  founded. 

11931.  Did  they  come  in  after  prayers  ?— Yes. 

11962.  How  are  the  rent  and  taxes  provided  for  ? — 
The  masters  have  to  pay  all  the  taxes  on  the  school 
premises  and  also  the  rent.  The  resident  master  pays 
a rent. 

11963.  You  receive  certain  fees  from  the  pupils.  Do 
you  get  a salary  as  well  ? — I get  £50  a year  of  the  sum 


Oct.  1,  1S70. 
Mr.  John  ' 


given  by  the  Irish  Society-;  that  is  the  only  roi.m,„  . 
endowment.  . 1 marient 

11 964.  What  do  the  taxes  come  to  each  'year  l 
My  share  . of  the  taxes  last  year  amounted  to  fl.W 
‘ the  school  buildings.  011 

11965.  How  much  was  your  rent?— -The  rent  r 
believe,  is  £42  a year,  but  tint  is  paid  by  oole,^  1 
the  resident  head  master.  o1  e> 

11966.  It  is  only  your  colleague,  who  has  the  bow,] 
mg  house,  who  pays  rent  ?— He  pays  the  rent. 

11967.  You  do  not  pay  any? — I do  not. 

11968.  What  do  you'  consider  your  emoluments 
approximately  worth?— Prom  £200  to  £250  a year 

11969.  What  class  of  boys  attend  the  school L 
They  are  generally  the  sons  of  merchants. 

11970.  How  many  candidates  did  you  send  up  for 
the  Intermediate  examination  ? — We  sent  in  twentv 
six  candidates,  of  whom  eighteen  passed,  three  «ainJs 
exhibitions  and  sLx  gaining  prizes.  One  of  ouimumh 
is  first  in  the  highest  grade  in  all  Ireland.  1 

11971.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.-— Is  it  in  one  partic- 
ular branch? — In  the  combined  marks,  and  lie  is  also 
first  in  the  combined  marks  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  all 
Ireland.  In  the  junior  grade,  one  of  our  pupils  is 
first  of  all  the  candidates  in  mathematics,  and  two  of 
our  boys  are  respectively  first  and  fourth  in  the  junior 
grade  in  chemistry. 

11972.  Chairman! — There  is  a classical  master,  a 
mathematical  master,  and  a teacher  of  modem  lan- 
guages. Is  there  any  physical  science  master?— 1 
teach  physical  science.  There  is  a drawing  master. 

11973.  Do  you  know  what  emoluments  he  gets  ?— 
There  is  no  endowment  for  the  drawing  master. 

11974.  Is  there  a music  master? — No,  but  music  is 
taught  by  one  of  the  staff  of  teachers. 

11975.  Does  the  drawing  master  merely  attend  from 
the  town  to  give  lessons  ? — He  is  connected  with  the 
Government  School  of  Art.  and  comes  in  to  teach  draw- 
ing at  fixed  times. 

11976.  There  is  no  residence  for  any  of  the  masters 
except  for  the  master  who  has  the  boarding  house?— 
That  is  all. 

11977.  Have  you  any  appliances  for  teaching 
physical  science  ? — I have  a stock  of  apparatus. 

11978.  What  branches  do  you  teach ?—  Chemistry, 
and  experimental  physics. 

11979.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Where  did  you 
receive  your  own  education  ?— At  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast. 


Air.  John  C, 
Dick,  M.A» 


Mr.  John  G.  Dick,  m.a.,  examined. 


11980.  Chairman.— Are  you  also  a graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University?— Yes;  I was  educated  at  the 
Belfast  College. 

11981.  What  school  do  you  preside  over? I was 

appointed  last  October  to  the  headmastership  of  the 
Classical  and  English  schools,  in  the  Londonderry 
Academical  Institution,  and  for  these  T am  solely 
. responsible. 

1 1 982.  Are  the  Classical  and  English  schools  joined 
together  under  one  management  ?— They  are  separate 
schools ; I am  responsible  for  both. 

11983.  You  have  thirteen  boarders?— I have  four- 
teen now. 

11984.  What  fees  are  charged  1— About  £50,  in- 
cluding extras.  I was  obliged,  when  appointed,  to 
raise  the  fees,  and  notwithstanding  that,  the  number 
has  increased  from  four  to  fourteen. 

11985.  What  were  the  fees  before  your  time? 

£42, 1 think. 

11986.  Is  the  charge  for  the  boarders  controlled  in 
any  way  by  the  Committee  ?— Not  at  all. 

11987.  Are  the  boardex-s  the  sons  of  mex-chants  in 
or  near  the  town  ? — They  are  usually  drawn  from  the 
lour  neighbouring  counties.  I had  one  from  Wicklow, 
who  left  lately. 


11988.  Are  the  boarders  genex-ally  of  the  class  of 
gentry , or  of  the  coinrhercial  shopkeeping  class  ? — They  are 
sons  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the  higher  commercial  classes. 

11989.  Do  you  pay  £15  for  taxes,  the  same  as  the 
other  head  master  ? — I pay  very  much  more,  because 
I reside  in  the  school. 

11990.  You  pay  on  the  house  and  the  schoolroom 
as  well? — Yes ; I am  resident  in  the  school,  and  have 
sole  charge  of  the  boarding-school.  I pay  a rent  of  £42, 
and  the  taxes  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  £28  odd. 
I also  pay  my  own  i-esident  assistant. 

11991.  Is  there  an  assistant  teacher  in  each  school? 
— Yes. 

11992.  Have  you  also  one  in  the  English  school? — 
One  is  partly  English  and  partly  classical.  He 
divides  his  time. 

11993.  You  and  your  assistant  teach  in  the  two 
schools,  English  and  classics? — Yes. 

11994.  What  would  you  say  are  your  emoluments 
worth  ? — There  is  an  endowment  of  £50 ; and  the  fees 
are  about  £160  a year. 

11995.  You  have,  in  addition,  a certain  profit  on  the 
boarders  ? — I am  not  able  to  calculate  that  as  yet,  as  I 
have  not  been  a year  in  the  school ; but  I do  not  think 
the  profit  will  be  at  all  considerable. 
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11996.  Chairman. — With  what  institution  are  you 
connected  ! — I am  connected  with  the  Magee  College, 
and  with  the  Academical  Institution. 

11997.  What  position  do  you  hold  1 — I am  the  Minis- 
ter of  one  of  those  congregations  whose  ministers  are 
always  on  the  Board  of  management  of  the  Academical 
Institution,  and  I am  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Magee 
College,  which  I do  not  think  comes  within  the  scope 
of  your  inquiry,  because  it  is  not  an  intermediate 
school.  It  corresponds  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  includes  a theological  department  also,  which  is 
altogether  for 'the  purpose  of  training  ministers. 

11998.  You  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
views  generally  entertained  by  the  Presbyterians,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  as  to  how  far  the  existing  institutions  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  district! — I think  the  district  is 
uncommonly  well  supplied  with  educational  facilities, 
and  I think  it  would  not  be  fair  if  I did  not  say 
that  the  Irish  Society  are  very  much  to  be  thanked 
for  that.  Their  contributions  to  educational  purposes 
are  very  great,  and  very  many,  and  we  always  meet 
with  very  pleasant  treatment,  when  we  come  either 
Before  their  local  agent  or  the  deputation.  But 
I think  I am  bound  to  say  that  a very  great  number 
of  the  Presbyterian  community,  whose  opinions  I can 
express  with  great  confidence,  think  that  the,  propor- 
tion of  the  grants  is  not  very  satisfactory,  at  least,-  not 
very  satisfactory  to  us.  For  example,  the  Academical 
Institution  was  established  simply  because  the  com- 
mercial people  of  the  town  could  not  get  at  home  an 
education  for  their  children,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
put  upon  rather  scanty  allowance,  seeing  that  our 
endowments  from  the  Irish  Society  are  so  small,  as 
compared  with  those  to  Foyle  College.  I think  the  Irish 
Society  are  not  under  obligations,  by  then  charter,  or 
by  anything  else  but  then  own  good  will,  and  therefore 
they  do  remarkably  well,  considering  that  it  is  a matter 
of  pure  generosity ; and  they  always  appear  here  before 
us  as  Episcopalians.  But  we  are  wounded,  inasmuch 
as  they  acknowledge  themselves  as  trustees,  and  we 
get  a limited  sum  for  education  as  compared  with  what 
is  given  to  the  rival  establishment.  However,  I have 
nothing  to  say  except  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
what  we  get ; and  to  add  that  we  do  not  get  all  the 
money  that  we  want. 

11999.  How  far  do  you  think  the  distribution  might 
be  modified.  Do  you  think  the  primary  schools  do  not 
get  then  fair  share! — I can  scarcely  speak  for  the 
primary  schools.  A very  large  number  have  small 
endowments,  such  as  £10  or  £20  a year,  from  the  Irish 
Society.  I am  speaking  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
intermediate  school  in  Derry  ; because  there  is  one  in 
Coleraine  which  receives  kind  treatment,  and  is  very 
worthy  of  it. 

12000.  Mr.  O’Shau  ghnessy. — -Is  that  a Presbyterian 
school  ? — No,  non-sectarian. 

12001.  Is  it  under  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian 
management! — Mr.  Plunket  tells  me  that  the  govern- 
ing body  is  mixed.  The  present  teacher  is  not  a Pres- 
byterian connected  with  our  Church. 

12002.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  not  made 
inquiries,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Society ! — I think 
the  Irish  Society  are  not  bound  by  then’  charter,  as  to 
me  distribution  of  their  funds  among  Protestants. 
They  distribute  according  to  their  own  good  will. 
But  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  trustees,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  tenantry  being  Non- 
Episcopalians,  we  the  Presbyterians  think  that  we  do 
not  get. a fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  their  gene- 
rosity, if  it  is  generosity. 

12003.  Of  course,  any  suggestions  that  come  from 
tne  local  people  would  be  important,  so  that  the  Irish 
Society  might  take  them  into  consideration  in  future ! 
~I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  either  in  an  offensive 
tone  °r  offensive  spirit ; but  the  community  that  are 
not  Episcopalians  receive  a very  moderate  share  of  the 
educational  endowments  which  the  Irish  Society  dis- 
iioute.  I speak  of  the  distribution  to  the  Interme- 
diate schools  of  Derry. 


12004.  Do  you  consider  Foyle  College  primarily  an 
Episcopalian  institution ! — We  do.  The  Bishop  has 
practically  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  who  is  always 
an  Episcopalian,  and  until  the  other  day  he  must  have 
been  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
reason  why  the  Academical  Institution  was  established 
was,  that  facilities  were  not  given,  and  would  not  be 
afforded  in  Foyle  College,  say  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  for  giving  such  a commercial  education  to  young- 
people  as  their  parents  thought  necessary.  The  people- 
of  Londonderry  were  then  obliged  to  give  money  for 
establishing  a school  to  supply  an  education  such  as 
they  wished,  for  fitting  their  boys  to  enter  their  offices. 
I heard  a gentleman  say  to-day  that  local  parties  gave 
£100  or  £200  ; I know  one  who  gave  £350  for  the 
building  of  the  Institution. 

12005.  I suppose  if  the  course  in  Foyle  College,  that 
now  exists,  had  been  in  existence  some  years  ago,  the 
Academical  Institution  would  not  have  been  established! 
— Probably  not. 

12006.  Do  you  think  that  two  such  schools  are  above 
the  requirements  of  the  district  1 — I do  not.  I think 
the  district  is  very  well  supplied,  seeing  there  are  two  ; 
because  the  competition  is  very  valuable.  Yery  much 
more  attention  is  paid  in  each  place,  I am  quite  sure,  to 
the  teaching,  and  the  wishes  of  the  community,  than 
would  be  if  there  were  only  one ; and,  inasmuch  as 
both  schools  have  a considerable  number  of  pupils,  prob- 
ably above  100  each,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  over-schooled  yet.  For  example,  when  the 
Academical  Institution  got  into  the  hands  of  a gentle- 
man examined  here  to-day,  the  boarders  had  fallen  as 
low  as  two  or  three,  and  in  much  less  than  a year  they 
have  got  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  number  is. 
still  increasing.  The  Academical  Institution  is  pro- 
vided with  scholars  from  the,  three  or  four  counties, 
round  about,  and  a very  large  number  of  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  send  their  boys  in  by  train  in  the 
morning ; so  that  it  does  a good  deal  of  work  for  local 
parties. 

12007.  What  distance  do  they  come  in,  to  attend 
school! — One,  who  has  got  an  exhibition,  comes  in 
twelve  miles  or  more,  by  rail,  every  morning.  One  is 
still  attending  the  Institution,  who  comes  in  probably 
twenty  miles. 

12008.  Foyle  College  is  the  only  other  boarding 
school  in  Londonderry ! — There  is  a school  in  town, 
established  as  a private  speculation,  the  master  of 
which  has  twenty  or  thirty  boys,  and,  being  satisfied 
with  a moderate  income,  he  manages  to  get  along. 
But  no  Board  looks  after  it,  and  there  is  no  superin- 
tendence. 

12009.  That  school  has  no  endowment ! — No.  There 
have  been  in  Derry  from  time  to  time  private  specu- 
lations of  the  same  kind. 

12010.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  ever  seen 
a copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Irish  Society ! — I never 
have. 

12011.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  in 
1854  reported  upon  its  history  and  institution! — I 
am. 

12012.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Society  was  by 
these  Commissioners  declared  to  be  trustees,  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  charter!— I knew  they  were 
declared  to  be  trustees  in  a law  suit  in  connexion  with 
the  Skinners’  Company. 

12013.  What  in  round  numbers  is  the  Presbyterian 
population  of  Derry ! — About  half  of  all  the  Protes  tants 
in  Derry. 

12014.  One-half  of  the  middle  class  of  the  Protes- 
tant population  is  Presbyterian  1 — I should  think  even 
considerably  more,  outside  the  town. 

12015.  The  day  boys  who  attend  the  Academical 
Institution  are  mainly,  as  I understand,  Presbyterians! 
— Mainly ; but  we  have  also  Congregationaiists,  and 
Covenanters,  and  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians. 

12016.  The  boys  that  attend  Foyle  College  are 
mainly,  I presume,  Episcopalians !— I should  think  so. 

12017.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  donation, 
at  present,  from  the  Irish  Society  to  the  Academical 
3 E 2 
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Institution  ? — It  amounts  altogether  to  £210  a year- 
permanently,  subject  to  their  good  will,  and '£100  extra, 
for  a period  of  three  years,  for  incidental  expenses. 

12018.  I hold  in  my  hand  a general  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Irish  Society  for 
1878,  and  I find  there  that  their  contributions  to  Foyle 
College  for  that  year  amounted  to  £985 ? — I should 
think  so. 

12019.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Irish 
Society  also  contributed  to  various  denominational  Epis- 
copalian and  Presbyterian  primary  schools  in  the  town, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

12020.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hime’s  evidence  before 
this  Commission,  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  salary,  he  said  : — 

“ The  salary  was  £500,  a year ; but  on  my  appointment  I 
declined  to  accept  that  sum,  and  petitioned  the  Irish  Society 
to  give  me  an  increase.  As  the  school  was  not,  at  the  time,  in 
a particularly  prosperous  condition,  I asked  them  for  eight 
years  to  give  me  an  increase  of  salary,  as  I thought  by  that 
time  the  school  would  be  on  a satisfactory  basis.  The  Society 
agreed  to  give  me  £350  per  annum  additional  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  then  to  reduce  that  increase  by  ~50  each  year, 
until  the  salary  comes  down  to  the  £500  a year.  They  also 
pay  the  taxes  for  me,  which  come  to  about  £50  a year,  and 
which  my  predecessor  had  to  pay  himself.” 

You  have  told  us  the  feeling  as  to  the  inequality  of 
the  grant  for  intermediate  purposes.  Do  your  remarks 
apply  to  the  grants  made  by  the  Society  for  denomi- 
national primary  Presbyterian  schools  ? — No ; I should 
say  not. 

12021.  Have  you  made  yourself  conversant  with 
that  subject  ? — Not  very  intimately  so ; but  any  Pres- 
byterian who  establishes  a respectable  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  gets  a grant  from  the  Irish  Society,  if 
he  asks  for  it — that  is,  if  the  Irish  Society  is  in  funds 
— and  he  gets  it  with  a good  grace,  too.  So  that  I do 
not  think  we  have  reason  to  complain  in  that  respect. 
I can  speak  for  no  one,  however,  but  myself,  inasmuch 
as  I have  not  made  myself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  primary  school  aspect  of  the  subject.  I have  a 
very  lively  recollection  of  having  got  a school  estab- 
lished in  a poor  neighbourhood,  and  I asked  for  a grant. 
They  said,  with  every  consideration,  that  all  the  money 
was  spent  for  the  year.  They  did  not  say,  “ Come  back 
next  year,”  but  the  tone  and  manner  indicated  it,  and 
I came  and  got  my  grant.  Afterwards  I got  another 
school  built,  and  on  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  I 
applied,  I got  a grant. 

12022.  Chairman. — In  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1857,  it  is  stated  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham,  in  giving  judgment  in  a case  which  in- 
volved a question  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Irish  Society, 
said : — 

“ What  was  the  object  of  this  plantation,  and  the  object 


of  the  grant  ? It  was  a great  public  object.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  settlement  of  this  district,  which 
had  been  laid  waste  by  the  rebellion.  It  was  to  introduce 
civilization  and  order  into  that  district ; to  provide  for  the 
establishment  there  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  These  trusts  are  continuing.  They  have  still  to 
provide  for  the  Protestant  religion,  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  that  district,  they  have  also  to  superintend  and  take 
care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  and  is  a part  of  it — the  education  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district.” 

That  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  idea  of  those 
who  founded  this  endowment  was  to  provide  for 
Protestant  education.  So  far  as  you  know,  does  that 
limitation  still  continue,  or  do  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  generally,  including  Roman  Catholics,  receive 
any  assistance? — I really  cannot  speak  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  all.  But  I should  say  that  we,  the  Pres- 
byterians, claim  to  be  quite  as  good  Protestants  as  any 
others  in  the  country ; and  if  we  speak  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, we  speak  of  them  as  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  Catholic  Episcopalians. 

12023.  Mr.  O’Shadghnessy.— You  claim,  as  I 
understand,  to  be  as  much  within  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
pression “ Protestant,"  as  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
are  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

12024.  When  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  used  the 
words  which  Lord  Rosse  has  read  to  you,  the  Protestant 
establishment  existed  ? — Yes. 

12025.  The  establishment  having  ceased  to  exist,  I 
presume  that  all  Protestants  regard  themselves  as 
equal  ? — Pretty  much.  I presume  that  we  all  think 
ourselves  a little  higher  than  our  neighbours. 

12026.  But,  even  before  the  disestablishment,  Pres- 
byterians obtained  a share  of  the  endowment?— Yes.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  grant  was  given  to  the 
Academical  Institution  before  the  disestablishment. 

12027.  But  before  the  disestablishment  Presbyterian 
primary  schools  got  grants  ? — They  have  been  getting 
money  for  years.  Long  before  the  disestablishment. 

12028.  Although  they  were,  of  course,  outside  the 
Protestant  establishment  in  the  district? — Yes. 

12029.  Chairman. — Upon  the  listof  schools  aided  in 
1857  by  the  Irish  Society,  I find  the  first  Presbyterian 
National  school.  Is  that  a primary  school?— Yes. 

12030.  Does  that  still  get  a grant?— I should  think 
so ; I am  almost  sure  it  does. 

12031.  There  also  appear  upon  the  list  of  185i, 
amongst  others,  the  Londonderry  first  Presbyterian 
National  school  for  girls,  the  first  Presbyterian  Sunday 
school,  and  the  Fountain-street  Industrial  Ragged 
school.  Is  that  a poor  school  still  ?— Probably  that 
was  a school  belonging  to  a minister  who  had  a church 
in  Fountain-street,  and  if  so  it  has  been  transferred  to 
a new  building. 


Sir  Edward 
Reid,  j.r. 


Sir  Edward  Reid,  j.p.,  examined. 


12032.  Chairman.  — You  are  connected  with 
Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institution,  Londonderry  ? — Yes  ; 
I am  the  Secretary  to  the  Body  of  Trustees. 

12033.  Are  there  any  ex-officio  trustees? — The  only 
ex-officio  trustees  are  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Deny. 
The  remainder  are  elected,  from  among  the  merchants 
of  the  city  of  Derry,  by  the  other  trustees,  as  vacancies 
occur. 

12034.  What  is  the  number  of  the  trustees? — The 
number  is  limited  to  twenty-one,  including  the  ex-officio 
trustees. 

12035.  How  often  do  the  trustees  meet? — They 
meet  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  necessaiy ; and  they  ap- 
point at  each  quarterly  meeting,  from  among  then'  own 
number,  a Committee  for  the  ensuing  quarter,  and  that 
Committee  meets  every  Tuesday. 

12036.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  consist? — The 
treasurer  is  present,  ancl  is  in  a position  to  give  you 
all  information  as  regards  the  endowment,  and  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Institution. 


12037.  It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
's of  1857,  that  Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institution,  Lon- 
mderry,  was  founded  under  the  will  of  John  Gwyh 
“ For  clothing,  boarding,  educating,  and  apprenticing  cliil- 
:en  of  poor  persons  who  have  resided  for  three  or 
>ars  in  the  city  or  north-west  liberties  of  Londonderi), 
5 Derry  side  5 ft.  Foyle,  or  ,M,ge  of  W,  C.» f 

one*ml.  Pupils  to  be  taught  English,  and  those  of  superio 
lenfs  book-keeping  and  navigation ; no  distinction  a ^ 

iligious  persuasion  ; Roman  Catholics  to  be  taug  . . 
atholic  doctrines  if  their  parents  desire,  but  the  p > 

■sound  Christian  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  salvafion 
irough  Christ  to  be  taught  to  all.  Master  and  assistant  to 
e Protestants  or  Protestant  Dissenters.  ’ 

5 there  o„ly  the  on.  school  1-Only  the  o»  ■*»* 
landed  and  endowed  under  the  will  of  John  WJ 
nd  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

12038.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  m 
nstitution  ? — At  present  there  are  fifty-three, 
ave  room  for  sixty.  On  Friday  next  'vhich  wdl. 
ur  quarterly  meeting,  there  will  be  four  new  PP 
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cations  to  be  considered.  We  keep  up  tbe  number  to 
sixty,  if  we  have  suitable  applicants,  and  we  have 
generally  very  near  that  number. 

12039.  Are  there  boys  of  all  religious  denominations 
:n  {i,e  school  ! — All  religious  denominations  are  repre- 
sented ; there  are  twenty-three'  Presbyterians,  fifteen 
Episcopalians,  and  fifteen  Roman  Catholics,  making 
the  total  number  fifty-three. 

12040.  There  are  no  day  scholars! — No ; under  the 
will  of  the  founder,  the  trustees  are  bound  to  clothe, 
educate,  and  feed  the  pupils.  They  could  give  additional 
education  in  the  school,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
certain  whether  the  will  gives  them  even  that  power. 
The  means  at  their  disposal  would  enable  them  to 
educate  an  extra  number;  but  they  could  not  also 
feed  and  clothe  them,  the  funds  of  the  Institution  being 
sufficiently  occupied  at  present. 

12041.  The  pupils  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
free  ? — They  are  all  free.  There  is  no  charge  whatever. 
One  of  the  qualifications,  enabling  applicants  to  get  in, 
is  that  they  must  be  the  children  of  poor  parents. 

12042.  Is  the  education  given,  a primary  one  ! — It 
is  a good  English  education.  There  is  also  a class  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  which  has  been  very  successful.  We  give 
about  £3  a year  to  buy  small  premiums,  as  an  en- 
couragement, for  those  who  deserve  them. 

12043.  Is  the  managing  Committee  a mixed  body! 
—The  merchants  of  the  city  are  the  persons  from 
whom  the  trustees  are  chosen,  and  from  them  the  Com- 
mittee are  chosen  every  year,  without  any  reference  to 
religious  qualifications.  There  are  only  Presbyterians 
and  Church  of  Ireland  members  amongst  the  trustees. 
There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  trustees. 

12044.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment provides  that  there  shall  be  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  trustees  held — in  January,  April,  July,  , and 
October.  Are  those  meetings  duly  held  ! — Yes ; I pro- 
duce the  quarterly  minutes  of  the  trustees,  commencing 
with  the  6th  July,  1866,  and  extending  down  to  the 
present  time,  all  signed  by  the  Chairman  at  every 


ings,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  the  next  general  meet-  Oct.  l,  1879. 

° Sir  Edward 

Do  they  go  through  the  form  of  re-electing  the  five  Reid,  j.r. 
at  each  quarterly  meeting  ! — At  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing the  Committee  is  re-elected.  They  may  put  on 
new  members  or  re-elect  the  old  ones,  as  they  think 
right. 

12054.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  there 
in  the  Institution  1 — Fifteen. 

12055.  Is  that  the  average  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics 1 — It  has  been  the  average  number  latterly.  Some- 
times it  has  come  up  to  eighteen.  We  have  rejected 

12056.  Are  the  children,  Roman  Catholics  and  others, 
who  are  inmates,  generally  chosen  from  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  ! — There  are  several  classes  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Derry,  whose  parents  are  both  dead,  have  a 
preference.  Those  of  the  city  who  have  one  parent 
dead  have  the  next  claim.  There  is  a district  called  the 
Liberties  which  comes  in  after  that;  and  Muff-,  the 
testator’s  birthplace,  has  a special  privilege  for  the 
children  from  that  village,  and  a mile  around  it. 

12057.  Are  there  more  than  two  masters  employed 
in  the  Institution  1 — There  is  what  we  call  a monitor  at 
present.  He  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years. 

At  intervals  there  have  been  monitors  appointed  ; but 
as  a general  rule  they  have  not  been  deemed  necessary. 

12058.  Is  the  monitor  paid  ! — He  gets  £10  a year. 

12059.  And  his  board!  — Yes;  he  is  fed  and 
clothed  in  the  Institution. 

12060.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  founder’s  will 
with  regard  to  his  religion  1 — The  masters  must  be 
Protestants. 

12061.  Is  the  monitor  regarded  as  a master! — 

He  is  simply  an  officer  appointed  by  the  trustees,  as 
they  would  appoint  any  other  they  thought  requisite ; 
but  as  he  is  engaged  in  the  teaching,  the  trustees 
would  construe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  confine  themselves 
to  having  Protestants. 

12062.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  monitor! — Never  that  I know. 


12045.  What  is  the  quorum  at  those  meetings! — 12063.  How  are  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  instruct- 

There  is  no  special  quorum.  The  weekly  Committee  ed  religion ! — They  are  allowed  to  go  out,  and  the 

report  to  the  quarterly  meeting  what  goes  on  in  the  clergymen  send  a message,  when  they  wish  them  to  go 
school  duriug  the  interval,  and  that  report  is  entered  instruction.  On  Sundays,  the  senior  Roman  Cath- 
witli  the  minutes  of  each  quarterly  meeting.  °^c  b°y  takes  the  rest  to  a place  of  worship,  and  is  con- 

12046.  There  is  a Committee  of  five  persons  sidei'ecl  by  the  trustees  to  be  responsible  for  their  attend- 
appointed  at  each  of  those  quarterly  meetings,  to  at  theu'  l,lace  of  worship,  and  whenever  we  hear 
manage  the  details  of  the  school  up  to  the  next  quart-  °J  any  case  oi  a hoy  absentmg  himself,  he  is  punished 
erly  meeting! — Yes.  for  it. 

12047.  Is  there  any  quorum  fixed  for  that  Com-  „ 12064  Are  the  requisitions  or  suggestions  by  the 
mitteel— 1 There  is  no  fixed  quorum,  but  there  are  ,“an  Cathohc  clerS)'>  for  facilities  to  enable  the 

generally  two  in  attendance— sometimes  three,  and  c“Jdren  to  at*end  thelr  ^S10118  duties>  complied  with! 

occasionally  the  entire  five.  —They  are  always  attended  to. 

12048.  Have  the  Committee  the  power  of  signing  ,12065-  Are  they  frequently  made !— I think  they 
cheques!— The  power  to  sign  cheques  is  entirely  ask  them  to  go  out  for  particular  services  only  once  or 
vested  in  the  Committee.  The  accounts  are  brought  twl?e  a TheJ  are  always  allowed  out  for  Sun- 

before  the  Committee  once  a month,  when  they  sign  da!'’s  sevvlces  } and  lf  there  isany  other  special  service, 
the  cheques.  when  a requisition  is  made,  it  is  attended  to. 


12049.  How  many  signatures  must  there  be  to  the 
cheques  1 — Two.  Two  cheques  are  given  to  the  treasurer 
for  the  month’s  disbursements,  and  he  is  then  account- 
able for  the  discharge  of  the  accounts. 

12050.  Chairman. — He  keeps  a sort  of  petty  cash 
account! — The  treasurer  keeps  all  the  accounts. 

12051.  Mr.  O’Shaughnfssy. — Are  the  cheques  the 
treasurer  gets,  to  meet  the  expenses  he  has  incurred 
for  the  past  month,  or  in  anticipation !— Mainly  for  the 
previous  month.  He  produces  the  receipts  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting. 

12052.  How  often  do  the  Committee  submit  the 
details  of  the  accounts  to  the  trustees! — Once  a year 
they  furnish  accounts  to  the  trustees. 

12053.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule  as  to  the  election 
the  Committee : — 

. ^ Committee  of  five  persons,  of  and  from  amongst  the 

ustces,  shall  be  chosen  at  each  of  the  said  quarterly  meet- 


12066.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  attend 
on  the  premises ! — No  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
ever  conducts  services.  By  the  will  of  the  founder,  it 
is  so  ordered  that  services  are  not  to  be  conducted  by 
any  clergyman  in  the  school.  That  is  done  by  the 
schoolmaster. 

12067.  I did  not  refer  to  conducting  services,  but 
to  the  giving  of  ordinary  instruction,  in  their  particular 
creed,  to  the  pupils! — No  clergyman  goes  to  the  school 
to  give  instruction  at  all.  The  pupils  go  out  for 
religious  instruction  to  their  respective  churches. 

1206S.  How  often  do  the  Catholic  children  go  out 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction! — I really 
could  not  answer  that  question;  but  I know  that 
every  facility  is  given. 

12069.  Up  to  what  age  do  the  children  remain  in 
the  Institution ! — Generally  till  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  For  some  trades,  they  are  entered  at  an  earlier 
period  than  others,  and  some  trades  require  a longer 
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Oct,  l,  1879.  servitude  than  others.  Matters  are  arranged  according 

Sir  Edward  as  the  masters  are  -willing  to  take  them. 

Reid,  j.p.  12070.  There  appear  to  be,  in  your  books,  references 

to  some  isolated  cases  of  boys  absconding? — There  are 
extremely  few  such  cases ; and,  when  they  do  abscond, 
somebody  else  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  they 
leave  the  country,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  about 
them.  Two  boys  went  to  Dublin  the  other  day,  and 
I heard  of  them  from  the  gentleman  who  has  charge 
of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children.  He  applied  to 
know  whether  their  story  was  correct,  and  I wrote 
telling  him  that  they  had  absconded.  There  was  no 
known  cause,  they  had  been  treated  very  well,  the 
masters  making  no  complaints,  but  we  had  no  further 
control  over  them. 

12071.  With  regard  to  those  who  go  out  as 
apprentices,  is  there  any  supervision  kept  over  them  ? 
— Yes.  I inquire  myself  how  they  are  getting  on, 
and  if  there  is  any  case  of  bad  conduct  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  I report  it  to  the  trustees.  As  a general 
rule,  the  conduct  of  the  apprentices  has  been  very 
good. 

12072.  When  a report  of  bad  conduct  is  made  to 
the  trustees,  what  course  do  they  take  in  reference  to 
the  ill-behaved  apprentices? — It  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Very  often  it  is  beyond  our  control  to  take 
any  course,  because  they  abscond.  After  they  leave 
the  school,  beyond  a wish  of  our  own  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  on,  we  do  not  consider  we  have  any  right 
to  dictate  to  them.  We  can,  however,  punish  them 
in  one  way.  The  boys  apprenticed  get  a small  sum  of 
money,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
master  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  satisfac- 
torily ; and  if  they  do  not  bring  that  certificate,  they 
do  not  get  the  allowance. 

12073.  With  regard  to  all  creeds,  do  the  trustees 
endeavour  to  induce  the  masters  to  see  that  their 
apprentices  attend  religious  worship  ? — That  is  a 
matter  we  have  left  entirely  to  the  masters  and  the 
parents.  After  pupils  leave  the  Institution,  the  trustees 
do  not  consider  they  have  any  right  to  interfere  with 
them  further.  Most  of  the  boys  have  their  mother 
alive,  and  she  is  supposed  to  look  after  them. 

12074.  I find  this  entry  in  the  minute  book,  which 
you  produced : — 

“The  Treasurer  reported  the  death  of  two  of  his 
securities,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  others  instead 
of  those  two.  It  was  agreed  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
M ‘Arthur,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Black,  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  remaining  two  until  further  order  was 
given.’’ 

Is  the  number  of  sureties  to  be  given  by  the 
treasurer  fixed?— No.  The  trustees  have  full  power 
— they  may  be  satisfied  with  one.  The  Act  says,  the 
treasurer  must  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
trustees. 

12075.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  4th  July,  on  the 
subject  of  a scheme  for  extending  the  benefits  of  this 
Institution  to  non-boarders? — That  is  what  I referred 
to  when  I said  that  the  trustees  had  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  have  day  boys.  At 
one  time  we  thought  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  allow  an  institution  such  as  ours  to  take  day 
boys,  and  give  them  their  education,  it  would  be  well, 
but  there  was  a doubt  about  being  able  to  do  it 
in  our  case,  the  words  of  the  will  being,  to  “ clothe, 
educate,  and  feed.”  The  facilities  for  education  are 
pretty  good  in  Derry,'  and  we  would  give  free  educa- 
tion in  that  way,  if  we  saw  our  way  to  it.  However, 
we  consulted  our  solicitor  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  words  of  the  will,  the  pupils  must 
be  clothed,  educated,  and  fed ; ” so  the  idea  is  very 
likely  to  end  in  nothing,  inasmuch  as  our  funds  will 
not  enable  us  to  support  more  than  we  are  doing 
at  present. 

12076.  It  appears  occasionally  in  your  reports,  that 
candidates  are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  ? — 
The  will  specially  orders  that  no  boy  who  is  at  all 
unhealthy  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Institution.  Each 


applicant  must  be  examined  by  a doctor,  before  lie  • 
be  approved  of  by  the  trustees.  CIUI 

12077.  Do  many  boys  die  in  the  Institution t 
scarcely  any;  but  there  are  very  often  three  or  f™ 
in  hospital.  our 

12078.  Is  there  provision  made  for  sick  boys  on  tlm 
premises?— We  have  an  apartment  for  that  partienh, 
purpose. 

12079.  Is  it  sufficiently  isolated  1— Yes ; it  is  at  tb 
very  top  of  the  house,  widely  apart  from  where  ft! 
other  boys  sleep. 

12080.  In  the  case  of  small-pox  or  other  infectious 
diseases,  would  you  send  the  boys  to  another  house  ’ 
Cases  of  that  kind  occur  very  seldom.  I fancy,  if  ft£  - - 
were  cases  of  small-pox,  we  would  have  to  send  them  ' o 
the  infirmary. 

12081.  On  the  general  subject  of  help  from  the  Irish 
Society,  have  you  anything  to  say  ?— We  have  no  aid 
except  what  Mr.  Gwyn  has  left. 

12082.  On  the  topics  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Rodgers  is 
there  any  evidence  you  wish  to  give?— As  far°as  the 
Irish  Society  are  concerned,  I believe  they  are  very 
anxious  to  promote  education  in  every  possible  way 
and  are  always  ready  to  give  facilities,  and  money  for 
the  purpose.  I never  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed 
Whatever  controversy  we  may  have  on  other  subjects 
regarding  their  management,  we  do  not  differ  upon 
this,— that  they  give  fair  play  to  our  national  institu- 


12083.  Do  you  mean  relatively  between  the  Episco- 
palians and  the  Presbyterians  ? — There  is  some  little 
difference  in  that  respect.  We  sometimes  think  the 
others  get  too  much. 

12084.  When  you  say,  “ the  others,”  I presume  you 
mean  the  Episcopalians?— Yes;  but,  I believe,  the 
Irish  Society  contributes  very  fairly  towards  every 
application  made  to  them.  I clo  not  think  they  treat 
applications  in  a sectarian  point  of  view  at  all. 

120S5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers  in 
thinking  that  there  is,  among  a certain  number  of  Pres- 
byterians, the  idea  that  the  share  they  get  for  inter- 
mediate purposes  is  relatively  not  as  satisfactory  as 
that  given  to  the  Episcopalians  1— We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  we  get  too  little.  ' 

12086.  Chairman. — To  what  trades  are  the  boys 
usually  apprenticed? — Some-become- carpenters,  and  a 
large  number  become  printers,  because  they  have  got  a 
good  education ; some  go  to  other  trades.  The  boys 
get  their  own  choice  in  looking  out  for  a trade. 

12087..  Are  any  of  them  specially  educated  with  a 
view  to  a sea-faring  life,  because  I see  navigation  is  one 
of  the  subjects  taught? — Navigation  is  taught;  but 
there  are  extremely  few  boys  who  go  to  sea.  The  great 
majority  go  to  printing.  In  some  few  instances,  they 
have  gone  into  telegraph  offices. 

12088.  The  head-master  gets  £130  a year.  What 
does  the  assistant  get? — £40  a year,  and  his  board  and 
lodging. 

12089.  There  is  a gardener  in  the  Institution — what 
are  his  duties  ? — His  duties  are  to  furnish  vegetables 
for  the  Institution,  and  take  care  of  the  ground. 

12090.  Do  the  pupils  work  on  the  laud? — They 
do,  at  such  hours  as  do  not  interfere  with  their  ordinary 
school  work. 

12091.  They  are  expected  to  work  on  the  land?— 
They  are : because  it  is  considered  very  good  for  them 
to  have  a little  employment. 

12092.  Ifindinthe  will  of  the  founder  these  words:— 


“ The  said  testator  doth  also  will  and  direct  that  in  the 
reception  of  children  no  distinction  shall  be  made  as  to  their 
religious  persuasions,  but  that  all  classes  shall  be  equally 
admitted,  and  all  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion; 
who  shall  become  inmates,  shall  be  educated  in  the  principles 
of  their  own  church,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  their  parents  and 
relations,  and  they  be  permitted  to  attend  public  worship 
at  their  own  chapel  on  Sunday,  under  the  care  of  some 
proper  person  who  would  pay  strict  attention  to  their  con- 
duct.” 


I do  not  find  anything  in  reference  to  that  subject  in 
the  rules.  What  orders  do  the  Committee  give  ? — 
With  regard  to  that,  the  practice  has  been  always  to 
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make  the  senior  Roman  Catholic  boy  accountable  for 
the  others.  The  senior  master  is  a Presbyterian,  and 
he  looks  after  the  Presbyterian  boys. 

12093.  Do  yon  find  you  can  trust  the  senior  boy  ? 
_JWe  have  never  had  any  complaints  on  that  score. 
We  always  find  we  can  trust  him. 

12094.  Do  the  boys  go  to  their-  respective  places  of 
worship  every  Sunday  ? — Every  Sunday.  The  gentle- 
men who  superintend  schools  in  connexion  with  the 


different  churches,  if  there  was  any  non-attendance, 
would  report  it ; and  they  have  done  so,  and  we  have 
immediately  inquired  into  it. 

12095.  There  ought  to  be  some  rule  on  the  subject? 
— The  ninth  clause  provides  that  the  master  or  his 
assistant  shall  attend  the  boys  to  their  respective  places 
of  worship  on  Sundays,  and  it  has  always  been  acted 
on,  but  of  course  the}'  cannot  go  to  all  the  places. 


Mr.  Pechell  Irvine,  examined. 


12096.  Chairman. — You  are  the  treasurer  and 
agent  of  Gwyn’s  Institution,  Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

°12097.  What  does  the  endowment  consist  of? 

Of  £35,353  17s.,  lent  on  mortgage  in  two  sums, 
£23,076  18s.  Gel  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
£12,276  18s.  6 d.  to  the  late  Sir  James  Stuart.  The 
interest  on  those  sums  at  4-i  per  cent  for  the  past  year 
produced  £1,589  7s.  There  are  also  two  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derry,  and  two  or  three  houses, 
producing  a rental  of  £73  13s.  9 d.,  as  the  net  amount 
last  year.  The  total  income,  therefore,  last  year  was 
£1,663  0s.  9 d. 

12098.  In  the  account  book  which  you  produce,  I 
find  a capital  item  of  £92  6s.  2 cl.,  which  you  have  not 
mentioned? — That  was  £100  Irish,  which  was  lent  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gwyn  to  a family  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Maxwell.  They,  however,  have  always  disputed 
the  debt,  and  the  principal  or  interest  never  was  paid, 
during  the  thirty  years  I have  been  in  office. 

12099.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— You  take  account  of 
it  as  an  asset?— It  is  kept  on  in  the  account;  but  it 
was  a debt  long  before  I became  treasurer. 

12100.  I presume  it  is  now  .barred  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations?— I presume  it  will  never  be  recovered. 
The  late  treasurer  tried  through  the  law  • agent  of  the 
trustees,  but  could  not  enforce  payment  of  it.  Indeed 
it  might  be  struck  out  of  the  account,  but  I have  no 
authority  to  do  so. 

12101.  There  is  also  an  entry  of  a second  sum  of 
£92  6s.  2d.  1 — That  is  twenty  years’  interest  on  the 
sum  before  referred  to,  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  it  was  not  carried  on  any  farther.  However,  as 
far  as  the  income  and  expenditure  goes,  it  really  makes 
no  difference  whatever. 


12102.  How  is  the  expenditure  on  the  institution 
managed?— The  trustees  give  me  £50  in  hand  to  meet 
any  advances  I may  require  to  make  during  the  month. 
Mr.  Snowdon,  the  head  master,  has  also  £5  in  hands 
to  meet  incidentals. 

12103.  In  the  list  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  I find  “ Tenements  held  under  the  Society, 
£1,439  4s.  Id. ; Farming  implements,  £17  10s.  id.  ; 
brand  Canal  shares,  £292  10s.  Have  you  a farm  at- 
tached to  the  establishment? — We  have  a garden  and 
some  fields  which  we  let,  but  no  farm. 

12104.  What  are  those  farming  implements? — I 
suppose  gardeners’  tools.  There  are  Grand  Canal 
shares,  valued  at  £292  10s.,  producing  some  £7  or  £8 
a year.  That  was  an  investment  made,  I think,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gwyn  himself.  At  one  time  it  was 
valued  at  more,  but  was  reduced  afterwards.  The 
dividend  on  the  Canal  shares  was  £7  13s.  Id.  for  the 
IfLyeai-  The  house  itself  stands  in  the  balance  sheet 
at  £9,609  19s.  6d. 

12105.  Chairman. — How  is  the  house  held? — 

. "as  held  formerly  under  the  See  of  Derry ; and, 
since  the  Irish  Church  Act,  under  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Commissioners. 

1 I®  it  rented  in  perpetuity? — We  have  pur- 
Jw th®  Property,  paying  for  it  in  so  many  instal- 
• s-  -there  are  also  some  fields  at  Creggan,  adjoin- 
Institution,  valued  at  £1,725  15s.  2d. 

107.  Are  those  held  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes. 


12108.  Are  those  let  to  tenants? — They  are  let  just 
for  the  year.  I produce  a statement  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  income  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

12109.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy.— There  is  a slight  dis- 
crepancy between  the  return  before  the  last  Com- 
missioners, and  your  return,  as  to  the  money  lent  on 
mortgage— -they  returned  a sum  of  £36,950?— There 
was  a sum  of  money  lent  to  a gentleman  named  Harte, 
but  it  was  paid  off. 

12110.  What  became  of  the  principal  paid  off?— I 
believe  it  went  to  clear  off  a balance  that  was  over-due 
in  the  bank. 

12111.  How  did  the  debt  to  the  bank  arise  ? — Over- 
drawing for  the  disbursements  of  the  time,  or  extra 
buildings— something  of  that  sort.  In  1863,  which  is 
the  earliest  date  in  the  book  I have  with  me,  we  owed 
the  bank  £284  13s.  10d.,  and  the  amount  has  fluctu- 
ated since  then.  We  had  in  bank  at  the  close  of  last 
year  £291  2s.  6 d. 

12112.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the 
£1,600  was  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  capital 
ought  to  be  expended,  or  whether  it  was  expended  on 
the  ordinary  maintenance  or  ordinary  expenses  of  the 

place,  which  ought  to  have  been  met  out  of  income? 

Of  course  it  was  spent  upon  the  Institution,  in  the 
support  of  the  boys. 

12113.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  source  of 
income  except  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — No. 

12114.  How  are  the  lands  let?— The  trustees  are 
restricted  to  giving  leases  for  thirty-one  years.  The 
farms  in  the  country  are  let  upon  lease,  and  also 
some  of  the  houses. 

12115.  When  were  they  last  let? — Thereare  several 
years  of  the  leases  unexpired.  The  town  parks  are 
let  every  year. 

12116.  Have  any  leases  fallen  in,  since  1857? 

Yes ; there  have  been  leases  granted  since  then. 
Shannon’s  lease  was  granted  since  that  date. 

12117.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lands, 
when  they  fall  out  of  lease — are  they  advertised  in  any 
way?— I do  not  recollect.  They  have  not  been  re- 
valued ; but  no  doubt  when  they  go  out  of  lease  now 
they  will  be  revalued,  before  fresh  leases  are  granted. 

12118.  You  said  they  produce  £73  13s.  9 d.  a year; 
in  the  return  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857,  it  was 

stated  that  £88  odd  a year  was  derived  from  land  ? 

The  lands  may  bring  a larger  price  one  season  than 
another.  A field  may  let  for  £10  this  year,  and 
perhaps  next  for  not  more  than  half  that.  If  it  were 
well  manured  ground  it  would  set  higher  t.lmn  if  it 
required  to  be  manured. 

12119.  The  town  parks  are  let  by  competition  ? — By 
competition  annually. 

12120.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  sums  paid  off  was — whether  it  was  more  than  4i  per- 
cent. ? — I do  not  know  what  Mr.  Harte  paid,  but  his 
debt  is  a long  time  paid  off.  The  Duke  of  Leinster- 
paid  us  5 per  cent,  at  one  time,  but  he  gave  notice 
that  he  would  pay  off  the  loan,  having  had  an  offer  of 
money  at  4 per  cent.  We  then  divided  the  difference 
with  him.  It  is  a very  old  loan.  Mr.  Gwyn  lent  the 
money  himself. 


Mr.  Pecliell 
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Oct.  1,  1879. 

Mr.  William 
J.  Snowdon. 


Mr.  William  John  Snowdon,  examined. 


12121.  Chairman.— You  are  the  head-master  of 
Gwyn’s  Institution,  Londonderry? — Yes. 

12122.  You  have  an  assistant-master  and  a monitor 
under  you? — Yes. 

12123.  You  superintend  the  education  of  the  pupils  ? 
—Yes. 

12124.  I see  by  the  printed  rules  that  there  is  a 
matron.  I suppose  she  superintends  the  domestic 
discipline  ? — She  superintends  the  female  servants,  and 
attends  to  the  food  ; she  also  looks  after  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  premises,  and  the  keeping  of  the  rooms  in 
order. 

12125.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  beyond  literary 
instruction — is  there  any  industrial  training? — Not  at 
present.  At  one  time  the  boys  were  taught  to  make 
clothes  and  shoes,  but  that  has  been  given  up  for 
some  years. 

12126.  Are  the  boys  taught  how  to  crop  a garden? 
— They  assist  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  and  put 
in  a crop. 

12127.  Have  you  any  paid  labourer,  except  the 
gardener  ? — OnC,  and  an  apprentice. 

12128.  How  much  land  is  there  in  the  garden? — 
The  garden  itself  contains  about  one  acre,  but  there 
are  about  eight  acres  within  the  walls,  laid  out  in 
plantation. 

12129.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction? — Yes; 
we  have  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures are  read  every  day. 

12130.  I suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  come  in  after 
prayers? — Yes;  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  attend 
prayers. 

12131.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  subsequent 
to  the  opening  of  the  school  ? — None  whatever. 

12132.  Except  during  religious  instruction,  the 
pupils  are  always  together  ? — Always. 

12133.  They  sleep  in  the  same  dormitories,  and  live 
together? — Yes.  They  dine  together,  and  are  together 
in  the  playground. 

12134.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  sent  every  Sunday 
to  their  own  place  of  worship  ? — They  are — in  charge 
of  one  of  the  senior  or  oldest  boys  in  the  Institution. 

12135.  Do  you  find  you  can  trust  them  under  his 
charge? — As  a rule,  yes. 

12136.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Why  was  the  tailor- 
ing and  shoemaking  given  up  ? — I think  it  was  found 
that  the  boys  were  scarcely  strong  enough  to  put  the 
shoes  properly  together;  and  the  materials  were  costing 
fully  as  much  as  the  manufactured  article  would. 

12137.  Apart  from  religious  services  every  Sunday, 


what  arrangements  are  made  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — At  one  time  the 
Roman  Catholicboys attended  at  thecliapel  school  every 
Saturday,  and  received  religious  instruction  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher.  When  that  teacher  died  his 
successor  did  not  care  for  taking  the  trouble ; and  at 
present,  they  only  receive  instruction  every  Sunday 
morning,  in  some  sort  of  Sunday  school,  in  then-  own 
place  of  worship. 

12138.  But  they  do  receive  instruction? — They  do. 
They  attend  every  Sunday  morning,  before  the  time 
for  mass. 

12139.  The  Protestant  children  join  in  prayer  in 
the  Institution? — They  do. 

12140.  Is  there  a regulation  • that  the  Catholic 
children  shall  also  say  their  prayers? — The  Catholic 
children  also  say  their  prayers.  The  oldest  of  the 
boys  reads  prayers  for  them,  in  another  apartment. 

12141.  With  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
do  the  Catholic  children  take  part  in  that?— All 
the  children  in  the  school  take  part  in  that. 

12142.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  the  Scriptures? 
— No.  There  is  no  explanation ; but  only  the  reading 
of  them. 

12143.  Is  that  compulsory? — It  is  ; under  the  will 
of  the  founder. 

12144.  The  testator  says,  as  part  of  his  will,  that  all 
the  Children  should  be  “frequently  practised  in  read- 
ing the  sublime,  beautiful,,  and  instructive  passages  of 
Scripture.”  Of  course  it  is  the  Protestant  version 
which  is  used  ? — That  is  the  only  version  used  in  the 
Institution. 

12145.  The  will  proceeds  : — “And  such  other  books 
as  may  have  a tendency  to  inform  and  improve  the 
mind.”  Are  there  any  other  religious  books  used  ?— 
None,  except  the  Catechism  of  each  denomination. 

12146.  Are  the  Catholic  children  taught  the 
Catholic  Catechism  ? — They  are,  under  the  older  boys 
of  their  own  denomination. 

12147.  Have  there  been  any  complaints,  from  the 
Catholic  clergy,  about  the  non-attendance  of  the  boys, 
or  about  the  neglect  of  the  oldest  Catholic  boy  to 
bring  the  Catholic  children  to  himself? — I have  not 
received  any  complaints  from  the  clergy.  I have 
received  complaints  from  some  young  men,  who  taught 
in  the  Sunday  morning  class,  that  some  of  the  boys 
did  not  attend  on  some  occasions,  and  they  came  and 
gave  the  boys’  names,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  brought  before  the  trustees  and  rectified. 

12148.  And  it  was  rectified  ? — It  was. 


Rev.  Thomas 
Witherow. 


Rev.  Thomas  Witherow,  examined. 


12149.  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
Magee  College,  Londonderry  ? — I am.  I am  Professor 
of  Church  History. 

12150.  We  do  not  propose  to  hold  any  inquiry  in 
refei-ence  to  the  Magee  College,  as  it  is  outside  the 
scope  of  our  Commission.  But  if  you  have  any  state- 
ment to  make  on  the  general  question  of  education,  on 
behalf  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  suggestions  to  offer  as 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions,  we  will 
gladly  hear  you  ? — I wish  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Rodgers  made,  with  regard  to  the  distribiition 
of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Society.  Of  course  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  Society 
have  a right  to  distribute  their  funds  in  any  way  they 
choose ; but  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  Presbyterians 
are  not  sufficiently  consulted — at  least  I feel  so.  You 
will  see,  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Irish 
Society,  that  £980  has  been  paid  during  the  last  year 
to  Foyle  College,  and  that  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion, which  represents  the  different  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  Derry,  with  the  exception  of  Episco- 
palians, receives  only  a very  small  amount,  as  compared 
with  the  large  amount  given  to  Foyle  College.  The 
distinction  made  between  the  different  denominations 
produces  a bad  impression  on  the  community.  Besides, 


Foyle  College  Is  altogether  an  Episcopalian  institution. 
They  have  latterly  appointed  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  one  of  the  governors  ; but  no 
Moderator,  so  far,  has  ever  attended.  When  I filled 
that  position,  I was  summoned  to  attend,  but  I refused 
to  do  so,  because  I regard  the  thing  as  an  Episcopalian 
institution,  from  first  to  last.  I shall  state  my  reasons. 
With  regard  to  the  persons  who  were  the  governors, 
before  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
trust,  they  were  the  leading  Episcopalian  clergymen 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood ; but  an  Act  has  been 
passed  lately  appointing  new  governors,  in  which  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is  named  as  one, 
but,  as  there  are  four  other  persons  upon  the  Board, 
his  voice  would  not  go  very  far  in  opposition  to  the 
other  four.  . , 

12151.  Mr.  O’Shaughnesst.— Who  are  the  otuei 
four?— One  of  them  is  the  Bishop  of  Derry  ; another 
is  the  Mayor,  for  the  time  being,  who  is  usually 
an  Episcopalian,  but  might  be  a Presbyterian,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic;  another,  the  Governor  of  tie  tusn 
Society,  usually  an  Episcopalian;  and  anothei, 

Depiity  G overnor  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  maybe  ot  any 

denomination,  but  is  usually  an  Episcopalian . Is'01'  ’ 
however,  mention  that  wliile  the  Moderator  o 
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General  Assembly  has  a seat  on  the  Board  of  Governors, 
lie  has  no  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  nomination  of 
masters.  That  is  vested  altogether  in  the  Bishop,  and 
in  the  Governor  of  the  Irish  Society.  This  we  look 
upon  as  showing  that  the  Institution  is  an  Episcopalian 
Institution. 

12152.  What  then  are  the  duties  which  the  Board 
of  Governors  are  left  to  perform  ? — That  is  what  I do 
not  know. 

12153.  Have  they  been  pointed  out1? — I cannot  say 
that ; because  I refused  to  attend,  when  I was  Mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly.  I looked  upon  the 
whole  thing  as  a sectarian  institution,  and  I have  here 
the  prospectus  of  the  College  in  the  year  1878,  which 
shows  that  the  institution  is  Episcopalian. 

12154.  I want  first  of  all  to  dispose  of  the  question 
of  the  governing  body  ? — All  I know  with  regard  to  it 
is,  that  while  there  is  a governing  body,  that  governing 
body,  as  such,  has  not  the  power  of  appointing  the 
masters. 

12155.  The  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  regulates  this  Institution,  gives  the  power  of  nom- 
inating and  appointing  the  head  master  to  the  Bishop 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Irish  Society.  The  eleventh 
section  gives  the  power,  to  the  same  persons,  of  dismiss- 
ing the  head  master,  at  their  discretion.  The  govern- 
ing body  have  the  power  of  making  rules,  orders, 
regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  regulating,  governing, 
and  managing  of  Foyle  College,  and  also  for  the 
regulating  the  head  master  and  other  masters,  and 
for  the  granting  of  salaries  and  allowances.  There  are 
provisions  that  the  by-laws  are  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  the  head  master  is  also  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  State  your  reasons 
for  regarding  Foyle  College  as  an  Episcopalian  institu- 
tion?— My  first  reason  is  that  a number  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  were  governors  of  the  college  prior  to 
the  recent  Act ; that  since  the  Act  passed,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Irish  Society ; with  regard  to 
the  sectarianism  of  the  institution,  I read  from  a pros- 
pectus of  the  College  published  in  1878  : — 

“ First,  Once  a fortnight  a lecture  on  the  Articles  of 
Belief  or  the  Christian  Evidences  is  delivered  in  the  school- 
room, to  the  boys  by  one  or  other  of  the  parish  clergymen. 

Secondly,  The  boys  all  join  in  the  responses.” 

Of  course  I,  as  a Presbyterian,  object  to  allow  anyone 
over  whom  I have  control  to  join  in  the  responses  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  another  denomination.  In 
the  same  prospectus  I find : — 

" Thirdly,  On  Sunday  mornings  the  boys  attend  Divine 
Service  in  the  Cathedral,  or  sometimes  in  a neighbouring 
country  Church.” 

I think  these  things  prove  that  the  Institution  is  Epis- 
copalian. I have  no  objection  to  the  institution  as  such ; 
but,  I state  it  as  my  belief,  that  this  institution  is  some- 
what favoured  by  the  Irish  Society,  simply  because  it 
is  Episcopalian. 

12156.  Do  you  think  that  belief  is  common  in 
Derry? — It  is  my  belief,  and  I have  heard  it  expressed 
by  others. 

12157.  Chairman. — Is  attendance  at  divine  worship 
in  the  Cathedral  compulsory  on  all  the  pupils  ? — I do 
not  know,  beyond  what  I find  in  this  prospectus,  that 
on  Sunday  mornings  the  boys  attend  the  Cathedral. 
With  regard  to  the  Academical  Institution,  while  the 
majority  of  the  governors  and  those  in  attendance  are 
Presbyterians,  yet  it  was  got  up  by  all  the  Protestant 
denominations  in  Derry,  and  it  is  not  more  Presby- 
terian in  its  constitution  than  it  is  Independent  and 
Methodist.  The  majority  of  the  subscribers  were 
living  in  the  town,  and  it  was  got  up  in  consequence 
of  our  belief  that  Foyle  College  was  not  adapted  to 
give  instruction  on  the  subjects  we  wanted  it  given 
on ; and  if  Foyle  College  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  all  denominations,  the  Academical  Institution 
would  not  have  been  got  up.  There  was  no  reform  in 
the  management  of  Foyle  College  until  the  Academical 
Institution  was  built,  and  a large  amount  of  money 
“xpended  on  it,  and  then  there  were  some  small  reforms 
introduced,  when  too  late  to  benefit  us. 


12158.  The  returns  sent  to  us  show  that  the  actual  Oct.  l,  1S79. 
numbers  of  the  various  denominations  at  Foyle  College  R . rr~ 
are  : — Boarders — forty-one  Church  of  Ireland,  five  Dis-  Witherow™83 
Renters.  Day  boys — twenty-five  Church  of  Ireland,  six- 
teen Dissenters,  and  four  Roman  Catholics.  Free  boys 
— thirteen  Church  of  Ireland,  and  one  Dissenter.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  Presbyterians  and  Church  cT 
Ireland  boys  residing  as  boarders  in  one  institution, 
provided  they  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
and  are  not  required  to  study  the  catechism  of  another 
denomination? — Personally  I would  not  have  any 
objection  to  that,  although  it  is  a matter  I have  not 
given  much  consideration  to,  but  of  course  I would 
prefer  to  have  Presbyterians  under  Presbyterians.  I 
would  not,  however,  entertain  any  very  strong  objection, 
if  there  were  no  interference  with  religious  opinions 
or  views. 

12159.  Your  objection  to  Foyle  College  isthat  the 
Presbyterians  have  not  sufficient  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution? — I think  they  have  no  voice 
worth  naming.  I should  also  mention  that  the  Mode- 
rator, although  nominally  a member  of  the  Board,  is  an 
officer  who  goes  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  a year,  and 
consequently  he  would  be  resigning  office  before  he 
could  obtain  any  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
Institution.  So  really  he  has  no  voice  at  all,  though 
nominally  on  the  Board. 

12160.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  schools  ? — I have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  with  regard  to  the  primary  schools. 

12161.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Do  you  wish  to  add 
anything  further? — Foyle  College  was  not  in  very 
much  favour  with  the  Irish  Society  until  lately,  and 
they  only  gave  it  a small  endowment.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  being  a Diocesan  school.  It  was  built  princi- 
pally by  the  contributions  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  beeD 
taken  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Society. 

First  it  was  a private  institution,  built  by  a private 
member  of  the  Irish  Society  in  London.  Then  it  was 
half  starved  for  109  years,  the  Irish  Society  giving 
only  a trifling  endowment  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  came  forward  and 
built  a house,  the  Society  contributed  to  it,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  increased  the  endowment  very  much. 

It  seems  to  have  risen  much  in  favour  with  the  Society, 
since  the  other  denominations  of  Protestants  have  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  themselves  elsewhere,  and 
practically  left  it  to  the  Episcopalians. 

12162.  Chairman. — The  part  of  the  endowment  it 
received  as  a Diocesan  school  has  been  lost  by  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act  ? — I suppose  so. 

12163.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I believe  the  Mode- 
rator, of  the  General  Assembly  is  not  necessarily  a 
resident  in  Londonderry  ? — He  is  very  rarely  so. 

12164.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  a 
fellow  citizen  of  mine  in  Limerick — it  would  be  very 
hard  for  him  to  come  down  and  exercise  much  control 
in  Foyle  College  ? — There  have  been  only  three  Mode- 
rators of  the  General  Assembly  resident  in  Derry,  since 
the  Assembly  was  constituted  in  1840. 

12165.  That  increases  the  inefficiency  of  the  Mode- 
rator, as  a member  of  the  Board? — It  does. 

12166.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you  wish 
to  call  attention?— Yes ; I wish  to  bring  before  you,  a 
little  more  fully  than  was  done,  so  far  as  I can  gather, 
from  the  newspapers,  the  case  of  the  Rainey  school  of 
Magherafelt.  I resided  for  a long  time  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Rainey  left  £6,000 — half  of  which 
was  to  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a school.  Mr. 

Rainey,  who  was  a Presbyterian  elder  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  named  as  trustees  his  own 
relations,  but  the  original  trustees  died  out;  andalthough. 
the  will  expressly  stated  that  when  tlra  teacher  did  not 
give  satisfaction  the  trustees  were  to  make  application 
to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Ulster,  there  was  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1738  by  which 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  school  was  vested  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh ; and  from  that  hour  to  this 
the  whole  thing  has  passed  away  from  the  Presbyterian 
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body,  of  which  I complain  very  much.  Some  time  ago 
I wrote  and  published  onthis  subject : — 

“ For  a considerable  period  after  the  charity  school  was 
started,  it  seems  to  have  been  under  the  management  of  the 
relatives  of  the  founder,  but  about  the:  year  1738  a private 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  regulate  the 
charity,  entitled  11  George  II.,  chap,  ii.,  by  which  the  sum, 
henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  charity,  was 
made  a fixed  rent,  on  the  lands  of  Downpatrick,  of  £ > 75, 
Irish,  per  annum,  and  this  was  made  payable  for  ever  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The 
result  of  this  truly  Irish  legislation  was  two-fold : — 1.  The 
income  of  the  charity  instead  of  growing  as  it  would  have 
done,  with  the  increased  value  of  the  estate,  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished ; and  consequently,  from  the  de- 
creasing value  of  money,  and  the  increasing  value  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a charity,  which,  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  trust,  was  able  to  clothe,  board,  educate,  and 
apprentice  twenty-four  boys,  was  able,  in  1812,  to  maintain 
only  nine  boys,  and  in  1855  only  ten.  ...  2.  A complete 
change  in  the  management  resulted  from  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  original  will  expressly  provided  that,  1 if  any 
of  the  masters  is  found  defective,  ho  is  to  be  ousted,  and 
another  written  for  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Ulster.’  ” 
Instead  of  that,  the  Act  of  Parliament  vests  the  thing 
in  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Then  the  Salters’ 
Company,  in  1S55,  came  in,  and  took  the  establishment 
into  their  hands. 


12167.  It  did  not  thrive  under  the  Archbishop  0f 
Armagh? — Not  at  all.  So  far  as  I could  see,  the 
practice  was,  in  1855,  for  the  teachers  of  the  school  to 
be  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Primate. 

“ In  that  year  there  were  in  the  school  ten  children,  three 
of  whom  were  the  children  of  Presbyterian  parents,  and  all 
of  whom  were  brought  up  as  members  of  the  established 
Church  ....  Since  1855  a very  gratifying  change 
has  taken  place.  The  Worshipful  Salters’  of  London  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  town  of  Magherafelt,  have  rebuilt -the 
charity  house  in  an  elegant  and  tasteful  form;  they  have 
appointed  a competent  teacher,  supplemented  his  salary, 
and  are  doing  all  we  believe  that  can  be  done  to  make  the 
school  useful  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

Since  these  words  were  written,  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  I know  nothing  of  its  working.  What  I complain 
of  is  that  £3,000,  left  by  a Presbyterian  elder,  in 
charge  of  a Presbyterian  body,  should  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  This  was 
the  point  I wished  to  bring  especially  under  your 
attention. 

12168.  That  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament?— It  is  important  to  have  it  brought  under 
public  notice. 


Hon.  Arthur  C» 
C.  Plunket. 


Honorable  Arthur  C. 

12169.  Chairman. — You  are  the  resident  agent,  in 
Londonderry,  for  the  Irish  Society  ? — I am. 

12170.  You  desire  to  make  a statement  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Witherow’s  evidence? — As  treasurer  of  Foyle 
College,  I wish  to  state  that  the  prospectus  quoted  from, 
by  Professor  Witherow,  was  issued  by  the  head  master, 
without  the  sanction  or  authority  of  the  governing 
body.  The  head  master’s  attention  was  called  to  this, 
and  he  was  directed  by  the  Governing  Body  not  to 
issue  any  more  of  the  prospectuses,  without  an  alter- 
ation. A fly  leaf  was  then  added,  referring  to  the 
paragraph  mentioned  by  Mr.  Witherow,  and  explaining, 
that,  as  far  as  the  attendance  at  church  or  otherwise  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school  was  concerned,  the  school  was 
entirely  undenominational.  All  boys  at  the  school  can 
go  to  what  churches  their  parents  please.  The  by-laws 
provide  for  religious  instruction ; but  the  passages  in 
the  prospectus  were  felt  by  the  governing  body  to  be 
open  to  misrepresentation.  The  by-laws  provide  for  the 
totally  unsectarian  nature  of  the  school,  and  I believe 
there  are  in  it,  at  the  present  time,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  and  Homan  Catholics. 

12171.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  present  Gov- 


C.  Plunket,  examined. 

emor  of  the  Irish  Society  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — I really  do  not  know.  He  and  the  bishop 
are  practically  the  only  two  permanent  members  of 
the  Board,  for  although  the  Governor  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  subject  to  annual  election  by  the  Court  of 
the  Common  Council,  he  is  practically  a member  for  life. 
The  Deputy  Governor  holds  office  only  for  one  year. 

12172.  Is  he  generally  re-elected? — No.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  Society,  except  the.Govemor,  on  the 
Court  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
second  year  of  being  on  the  Court  a man  can  be  elected 
Deputy-Governor. 

12173.  Does  the  Deputy  Governor  come  here  on  the 
visitations  ? — Always. 

12174.  Where  does  he  attend  church  service? — All 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Society,  at  least  during  my 
time,  attend  the  Cathedral. 

12175.  That  shows  they  are  Episcopalian? — I pre- 
sume the  majority  of  them  would  be,  but  to  my  own 
knowledge  there  have  been  a considerable  number  of 
those  who  are  not  Episcopalians  on  the  Court  each 
year.  I imagine,  however,  that  the  majority  are  Epis- 
copalians. 


Kev.  Andrew 
C.  Murphy. 


Rev.  Andrew  Charles  Murphy,  examined. 


12176.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Minister  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Derry  ? — I am. 

12177.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  infor- 
mation?— The  question  as  to  how  far  there  may  be 
religious  protectives  to  boys  not  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalian  Church  attending  Foyle  College,  is  now 
rather  a minor  question ; because,  as  Air.  Plunket 
says,  the  Governing  body  of  the  school  have  taken 
means  to  correct  certain  rules  and  regulations  that 
Mr.  Witherow  has  brought  before  your  notice,  and 
so  far  a protection  is  given  to  Presbyterians  and  others, 
that  would  not  have  existed  had  those  regulations 
been  allowed  to  stand.  But,  granting  all  that,  it  is 
undeniable  that  Foyle  College  is,  in  the  main,  an 
Episcopalian  institution,  as  Mr.  Witherow  has  pointed 
out.  The  appointment  of  the  head  master  is  . vested 
in  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  the  Governor  of  the  Irish 
Society;  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  is  the  representative 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Irish  Society  is  likely  to  be  also  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Therefore,  Foyle  College  is 
practically  an  Episcopalian  school ; and  I am  prepared 
to  admit  that,  practically,  the  Academical  Institution 


is  a Presbyterian  school,  although  I believe  it  can  be 
sustained  satisfactorily,  that  it  is  not  so  distinctly 
Presbyterian  as  Foyle  College  is  distinctly  Episco- 
palian. Now,  what  the  Presbyterian  people  feel  is 
this,  that  seeing  that  the  Academical  Institution  was 
created  at  very  considerable  expense  about  ten  years 
ago,  after  every  effort  to  bring  Foyle  College  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  this  community 
had  been  made  in  vain ; when  the  Academical  Insti- 
tution arose,  and  took  a very  important  place  in  Deny, 
its  masters  have  not  been  recognized  in  the  same  way 
as  the  head  master  of  Foyle  College,  in  reference  to 
the  endowments  derived  from  the  Irish  Society.  In 
all  personal  interviews  we  have  had  with  the  Irish 
Society,  as  represented  by  their  deputation  here,  or 
with  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Society  now  present,  we 
have  been  treated  with  uniform  courtesy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a general  and  widespread  feeling  among 
the  Presbyterians,  that  the  masters  of  the  Academical 
Institution  receive  a very  small  recognition,  in  the 
shape  of  endowment,  from  the  Society,  in  comparison 
with  the  very  large  recognition  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  head  master  of  Foyle  . College. 
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12178.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
the  boys  at  the  Academical  Institution  are  Presby- 
terians ? — Yes. 

12179.  There  were  a great  many  more  Presbyterians 
subscribers  than  Episcopalians  ? — Yes ; simply  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  should  take  measures  to  have 
another  school  erected,  because  they  had  what  they 
wanted  in  Foyle  College.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Foyle  College  has  been  greatly  changed  in  its  consti- 
tution, with  a view  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Deny, 
but  the  changes  were  not  made  until  a school,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  citizens  of  Derry,  had  been 
erected. 

12180.  Owing  to  recent  changes,  the  objections  are 
reduced  almost  to  the  minimum? — Not  quite  to  a 
minimum ; because,  even  though  you  were  to  discount 
the  consideration  alluded  to,  as  to  the  communication 
of  religious  instruction,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
Academical  Institution  is,  on  the  whole,  I believe,  less 


Eev.  James  Maxwell 

12183.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  add  something  to 
your  evidence? — There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
a very  strong  feeling  of  hostility  prevailed,  not  iii 
Deny  only,  but  all  oyer  the  country,  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  Foyle  College,  before,  the  change 
you  have  heard  of  was  made.  An  official  in  the  rent 
office  of  one  of  the  London  companies  was  presented 
by  his  own  company  with  the  right  of  sending  his 
child  here  as  a boarder.  He  was  a Presbyterian,  and 
a member  of  my  congregation,  when  I lived  in  the 
country,  and  he  wrote,  saying  he  wished  his  son  to  at- 
tend the  Presbyterian  congregation  here,  of  which  I 
am  the  minister ; but  the  teacher  wrote  to  say  as  long 
as  the  boy  was  a boarder  he  (the  teacher)  was  in  the 
position  of  the  boy’s  father,  and  that  no  boy  in  his 
school  should  be  allowed  to  attend  any  l’eligious  ser- 
vices, except  those  in  which  he  himself  engaged.  Day 
by  day  the  irritation  was  getting  greater  and  greater, 
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sectarian  than  Foyle  College,  inasmuch  as  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  might  be  upon  the  Board. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  any  other  Church  in  Ireland,  being  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Governing  Board,  and  having  a full 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  masters. 

12181.  It  was  formerly  complained  of  that  there  was 
not  more  attention  given  in  Foyle  College  to  com- 
mercial education? — Yes.  Apart  from  the  religious 
instruction,  the  education  in  Foyle  College  was  directed 
much  more,  as  I understand,  to  preparing  pupils  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  than  for  the  various 
business  occupations  of  Derry.  That  I have  heard 
repeatedly,  and  I give  it  on  the  authority  of  what  I have 
heard.  I have  been  here  myself  only  for  ten  years. 

12182.  The  change  as  to  commercial  education 
benefits  the  Presbyterians  as  much  as  the  Episco- 
palians ? — Yes ; I should  say  the  citizens  of  Derry  are 
unquestionably  benefited  by  the  change. 


and  the  Presbyterians  arose  in  a very  strong  body, 
when  the  great  crash  at  length  came. 

12184.  That  has  been  all  remedied? — Yes;  but 
after  the  Presbyterians  and  others  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  starting  a new  building,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of,  nor  can  their  outlay  be  recouped  to  them. 
The  teacher  I allude  to  was  not,  of  course,  the  present 
head  master. 

12185.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — But  the  present 
gentleman  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  old  system 
still  prevailed  ? — The  spirit  is  very  much  the  same. 

12186.  Dr.  Hime  appears,  from  the  regulations  he 
issued,  to  have  thought  that  the  old  rule  prevailed  still, 
until  he  was  made  aware  of  the  more  liberal  spirit 
actuating  the  regulations  of  the  Board? — Yes ; and  I 
think  that  prospectus  was -read  at  a meeting  of  the 
visitation,  when  that  spirit  did  exist. 


Mr.  Maurice  Charles  Hime,  ll.d.,  recalled. 


12187.  Chairman.— You  wish  to  make  a statement, 
in  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  Foyle  College 
pupils  at  public  worship  ? — Yes.  I wish  to  say  that 
I '.st  year,  in  bringing  but  my  prospectus,  by  accident 
there  slipped  into  it  the  statement  that  my  boys 
attended  “either  the  Cathedral  or  a country  church  on 
Sundays."  I meant  my  boarders.  The  day  boys  go  where 
they  like  themselves.  I stated  that,  being  accustomed 
to  have  it  in  my  own  prospectus  of  the  old  school  in 
Monaghan.  The  moment  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
it,  I saw  it  was  a mistake,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time  the  Governing  body  expressed  then-  disapprobation 
with  me  for  having  made  the  mistake,  and  said  no 
move  of  the  prospectuses  should  be  issued  till  it  was 
corrected.  I have -a  seat  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, at  the  present  moment,  for  some  of  my  boarders, 
• who  are  Presbyterians.  I am  happy  to  say  the  number 
of  Presbyterians  attending  my  school  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  I expect  in  a short  time  they  will  be  fully 
as  many  as  the  others  in  Foyle  College. 


12188.  Under  whose  charge  do  they  go? — One  of 
my  masters,  who  is  a German ; I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  is  a Presbyterian  or  not.  One  of  my  other 
masters  is  rather  inclined  that  way.  There  is  always 
one  willing  to  go. 

12189.  I find  in  your  present  regulations  : — 

“The  boarders  on  Sundays  to  be  permitted  to  attend 
such  places  of  religious  worship  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
may  in  writing  direct"? 

— Yes ; and  so  they  do. 

1 2190.  The  regulations  also  contain  this  passage  : — 
1 ‘ The  school  to  be  opened  by  such  form  of  prayer  as  may 
fromtime  to  time  be  approved  by  the  governing  body  : par- 
ents and  guardians  shall  have  a right  to  notify  in  writing 
as  to  the  attendance  or  otherwise  of  the  boys.” 

You  have  some  Roman  Catholic  boys — have  you  not  ? 
— Yes ; but  only  day  boys.  They  come  in  after  prayers. 
Our  form  of  prayers  was  approved  of,  and  I never  got 
a letter  in  my  life  from  any  parent  or  guardian  object- 
ing to  it.  In  fact  the  school  is  thoroughly  non-seetai-ian. 


Mr.  Edward  A.  Hamilton,  examined. 


12191.  Chairman. — Wliat  office  do  you  hold  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Robertson  Endowment? — I was  merely 
employed  to  prepare  the  accounts  of  Robertson’s  En- 
■ dowment,  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

12192.  With  what  view  were  you  appointed  account- 
ant ?— ' When  Dean  Gwynn  took  over  the  management 
or  the  charity,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
lorm  in  which  the  accounts  had  been  prepared  up  to 
that  time.  He  wished  them  stated  in  a different  form, 
and  asked  me  to  go  through  them  for  some  years  back. 


He  gave  me  the  heads  of  the  information  he  desired 
the  accounts  should  show,  and  asked  me  to  prepare 
them  in  that  form. 

12193.  You  ax-e  accustomed  to  drawing  up  accounts  ? 
— Yes  ; that  is  my  business. 

121 94.  Have  you  the  accounts  here  ? — Yes.  I should 
mention  that  the  accounts  were  formerly  closed  up  to 
the  first  May  and  first  November,  and  it  was  changed 
from  those  dates  to  the  first  February  and  first  August. 
When  I commenced  the  account,  I made  up  one 
3 F 2 
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A.  Hamilton. 
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quarter,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  dates  to  -which 
it  had  been  changed ; and  the  statement  for  last  year, 
which  I prepared,  is  in  the  new  form.  Dean  Gwynn 
wished  the  statement  should  show,  to  the  credit  of  each 
school,  the  full  amount  of  the  endowment  for  the  year, 
the  payments  which  were  made  against  that,  and  the 
balance  due  to  the  school ; and  that  there  should  also 
be  a general  account,  showing  on  one  side  the  entire 
income  of  the  charity,  and  upon  the  other  the  endow- 
ment to  all  the  schools  ; and  appended  to  that  a bal- 
ance sheet,  showing  the  balance  in  bank  and  the  amount 
due  to  or  from  the  schools. 

12195.  You  drew  up  the  accounts  in  what  you  con- 
sider the  most  regular  way ! — Yes,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
information  Dean  Gwynn  desired,  which  had  not  been 
given  up  to  that  time.  I produce  the  statement  for 
last  year  complete  (vide  Appendix  No.  17). 

1219G.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  now  consist! 
— £14,584  12s.,  which  is  invested  in  new  3 percents. 

12197.  What  income  does  that  produce! — The  in- 
come last  year  from  dividends  was  £437  9s.  7 d.,  and 
from  interest  upon  the  bank  account  £12  7s.  2d.,  mak- 
ing the  total  revenue  for  the  year  £449  16s.  9 d. 

12198.  How  is  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
arranged  1 — The  expenditure  is  an  endowment  of  £1 3 
16s.  10  \d.  British,  to  each  of  thirty-one  schools,  amount- 
ing to  £429  3s.  1 \d.  There  are  also  charges  for 
inspection,  and  expenses  of  the  trustees,  amounting  to 
£13  12s.  9<?.,  making  the  total  outgoings  £442  15s. 
lOH/. 

12199.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  the  entire  of  the 
fund  is  divided  amongst  those  schools ! — Yes. 

12200.  How  is  the  money  applied! — The  money  is 
applied  in  paying  to  the  school-master  of  each  school 
£11  Is.  6 d.  per  annum,  and  £2  15s.  4c?.  for  books  and 
requisites. 

12201.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  looked 
through  the  accounts,  as  kept  by  your  predecessors  1 — 
Yes. 

12202.  Did  they  point  to  any  funds  of  which  you 
found  it  important  to  find  the  real  application,  or  did 
you  find  any  difference  as  to  the  application  of  the 
funds  before  your  own  time  1 — I did  not  look  through 
the  accounts  of  the  charity,  as  regards  its  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  past  years.  I looked  through  the  ac- 
counts of  each  particular  school,  from  the  year  1839, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  balance  due  to  or  by  the 
school,  at  the  date  that  these  accounts  commence.' 

12203.  Did  it  appear  to  you,  on  investigating  the 
accounts  since  1839,  that  any  school  had  been  wronged  1 
— The  object  of  my  inquiry  was  to  see  that  each  school 
got  credit  for  its  £13  16s.  10 \d.  in  each  year,  and  to 


ascertain,  as  far  as  the  books  show,  that  the  expend;, 
ture  charged  was  for  that  particular  school. 

12204.  Your  investigation  showed  that  the  money 
had  been  properly  applied  1 — It  did. 

12205.  You  then  prepareda  new  system  of  accounts 
under  which  they  will  be  more  clear  and  business-like 
in  future! — Yes. 

12206.  You  know  nothing  about  the  management 
of  the  schools  1 — Not  much,  except  what  I gathered  in 
going  through  the  accounts. 

12207.  Does  the  £12  7s.  2d.  interest,  which  you 
mentioned,  arise  from  any  investment  ? — No.  There 
is  a balance  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees 
varying  from  £500  to  £600,  and -the  bank  allows  in- 
terest on  that  balance. 

1220S.  Do  you  regard  that  balance  as  a permanent 

balance  likely  to  increase,  or  are  there  occasional  calls 
that  would  swamp  it  ! — Strictly  speaking,  of  the 
balance  of  £520,  which  is  at  present  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees,  only  a sum  of  £265  is  surplus  revenue 
and  the  remaining  £255  is  due  to  the  schools. 

12209.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  right  to  invest 
the  amount  which  represents  surplus  revenue! — The 
trustees,  I suppose,  would  require  a little  margin. 

12210.  Is  that  sum  of  £520  likely  to  be  reduced!— 
Yes ; because  there  is  a sum  of  £255  due  to  schools 
upon  the  endowment,  which  may  be  called  for  at  any 
moment. 

12211.  How  did  those  arrears  arise  1 — By  the  schools 
being  vacant. 

12212.  Surely  the  new  schoolmasters  will  not  have 
any  claim  to  the  back  pay,  for  the  period  for  which  they 
did  not  serve! — Certainly  not ; but  then  the  amount 
remains  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  may  be  applied 
to  repairs  and  books. 

12213.  There  is  a separate  amount  for  books! — 
Yes ; but  there  is  no  balance  remaining,  unless  the  fund 
from  vacancies,  which  may  be  applied  for  that  purpose. 

12214.  Do  you  think  that,  pending  its  application 
for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  invested  in  the  Govern- 
ment funds,  where  it  would  be  always  readily  avail- 
able, or  is  it  as  profitable  to  the  institution  as  it  is ! — 
There  would  not  be  very  much  difference. 

12215..  The  custom  is,  where  money  accumulates 
and  forms  new  principal,  not  to  leave  it  in  bank  1 — 
We  would  not  get  much  more  than  3 per  cent.  by-invest- 
ing  it  in  government  stock,  and  when  you  get  £12 
7s.  2d.  for  one  year,  on  a running  account  with  a credit 
balance  of  £520,  there  will  not  be  much  difference. 

12216.  Chairman. — The  accounts  of  each  school 
are  kept  separate! — Entirely  separate,  as  personal 
accounts. 


Rev.  Richard 
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Rev.  Richard  Babington,  a.b..  examined. 


12217.  Chairman. — What  connexion  have  you  with 
the  Robertson  schools! — I am  the  diocesan  secretary, 
and  have  been  asked  to  attend  here  by  Dean  Gwynn, 
who  was  not  able  to  be  present  himself  to-day. 

12218.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  testator  contem- 
plated that  a certain  sum  should  be  applied  annually 
to  purchasing  books,  “ as  well  of  entertainment  as  of 
instruction,”  and  that  those  in  the  parish,  not  of  the 
established  religion,  were  to  share  in  the  endowment. 
What  is  the  class  of  schools  in  those  paiishes! 
— They  are  all  of  the  lower  class  of  schools, 
and  are  attended  by  all  denominations.  They  are 
inspected  every  year  by  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the 
Board  for  that  purpose. 

12219.  In  cases  where  they  have  a Church  of 
Ireland  school,  and  a Roman  Catholic  school  in  the 
same  parish,  what  is  done ! — Those  grants  were  given 
at  a time  when  they  were  not  there,  and  they  have 
not  been  changed  or  altered  in  any  way. 

12220.  The  grants  are  given  to  the  Church  schools! 
— They  were  originally  given  to  them,  and  they  have 
not  been  altered. 

12221.  Then,  where  there  is  a Roman  Catholic 
school  in  a parish,  the  Church  school  of  which  takes 


under  this  endowment,  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
gets  nothing! — No  ; the  money  was  given  to  a school 
in  each  parish.  There  was  no  National  Board  at  that 
time ; the  majority  of  the  schools  have  now  been  put 
under  the  National  Board,  and  the  grant  has  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  same  school  ever  since. 

12222.  It  is  provided  by  the  will  of  the  testator  that— 

11  Such  as  in  said  parishes  may  not  be  of  the  established 
religion  are,  notwithstanding,  to  share  equally  in  this 

Is  that  direction  attended  to ! — If  any  school  lapsed 
now,  the  Committee  would  consider  themselves  bound 
to  act  upon  that  part  of  the  will. 

12223.  But  they  do  not  consider  that  part  of  the 
will  applies  when  a Catholic  school  is  established,  side 
by  side  with  an  Irish  Church  school! — The  case  has 
never  arisen. 

12224.  Such  cases  have  arisen;  but  the  legacy  is 
not  applied  at  present  to  any  such  Roman  Catholic 
school  1 — I do  not  know  of  any. 

12225.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  question  had 
been  raised  by  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools ! — Never.  I know  of  no  case  in  which  an  old 
school  has  been  given  up. 
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12226.  Chairman. — The  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1857  states  the  rulesof  the  endowment  to  be 

“Church  of  England  children  to  be  instructed  in  Church 
catechism,  and  in  a course  of  religious  instruction ; children 
0f  other  denominations  not  required  to  receive  religious 

instruction. 

Is  that  rule  still  earned  out  ? — It  is. 

12227.  Have  you  many  Roman  Catholics  attending 
those  schools  ? — Numbers. 

12228.  Certain  variations  in  the  payments  to  school- 
masters appear  by  the  accounts  now  produced — in  one 
case  only  £9  Us.  id.,  and  in  another  £13  16s.  7 d. — 
why  was  that  ? — I could  not  tell  you  the  reason  of 
that. 

12229.  Where  we  find  no  payment  made,  is  it  be- 
cause there  is  a vacancy  ? — I think  Inniskeel  school 
can  have  no  payments  made  to  it,  until  a debt  due  by  it 
is  liquidated. 

12230.  What  debt? — £125  for  costs  for  over-hold- 
ing, which  we  had  to  pay. 

12231.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  consulted 
your  solicitor  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  stop  the 
payment  to  the  master,  in  order  to  meet  those  costs  ? — 
Counsel’s  opinion  was  taken  on  all  that  long  ago. 

12232.  Did  he  approve  of  this  course? — Yes. 

12233.  Your  Board  were  involved  in  litigation  about 
an  overholding  schoolmaster? — Yes. 

12234.  Have  you  since  made  provision  to  make  your 
schoolmasters  sign  an  agreement? — They  have  all  to 
sign  an  agreement,  which  was  drawn  up  by  counsel. 

12235.  Chairman. — Some  of  the  Robertson  schools 
are  under  the  National  Board.  How  are  the  others 
inspected,  or  how  do  you  test  their  efficiency  ? — All  the 
Robertson  schools,  whether  under  the  National  Board 
or  not,  are  inspected,  for  the  purposes  of  this  trust,  by 
an  inspector  appointed  specially  by  our  own  Board. 

12236.  Who  is  he? — Sometimes  they  appoint  one 
person,  and  sometimes  another.  It  altogether  depends 
on  circumstances. 

12237.  If  any  one  of  those  schoolmasters  is  not  an 


efficient  man,  is  there  any  power  to  withdraw  his 
grant  ? — Yes.  There  was  such  a case  the  other  day. 
The  practice  is,  that  if  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or 
superintendent  of  the  school,  makes  a complaint  against 
the  schoolmaster,  the  Board  consider  that  he  is  not  de- 
serving of  the  grant. 

12238.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
1857  this  passage : — 

“ Dr.  Ferguson,  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspect- 
ed these  schools,  and  has  reported  on  their  general  manage- 
ment, observes  that,  ‘ when  the  entire  support  of  the  master 
is  thrown  upon  the  endowment  by  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  bequest  of  Colonel  Robertson  becomes  an  evil  rather 
than  a benefit,  as,  by  superseding  all  other  support,  it  intro- 
duces a starveling,  useless  school.’  ” 


Oct.  1, 1879. 
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And  also  this  further  passage : — 

“ Another  source  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  these 
schools  is  the  inefficient  system  of  inspection  to  which  they 
are  subject.” 


Is  the  inspector  appointed  by  your  Board  a professional 
inspector  under  any  Board  of  Education,  or  is  he  merely 
a clergyman  belonging  to  some  neighbouring  parish? 
— That  is  a question  I could  not  answer. 

12239.  The  school-houses  were  pronounced,  in  1857, 
to  be  in  a bad  state  of  repair — how  are  they  kept  up 
now? — They  are  looked  after,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  superintendents,  and  examined  by  the  Committee, 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  good  order.  If  National 
schools,  they  are  always  kept  in  very  good  order.  I 
was  through  that  part  of  the  country  a fortnight  ago, 
and  they  were  all  in  capital  order. 

12240.  I suppose  they  receive  some  local  aid  from 
the  owners  of  property,  and  that  the  fees  of  the  children 
supplement  the  grants  ? — The  fees  from  the  children 
in  all  those  schools  are  very  small.  We  have  to  attract 
the  children,  instead  of  trying  to  make  them  pay. 

12241.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  not  the  great 
majority  of  the  Robertson  schools  now  under  the 
National  Board? — I think  they  are. 


Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  examined. 


12242.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  a resident  in 
Deny  ? — Y es ; I have  resided  here  for  more  than  thirty- 
two  years. 

12243.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

12244.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of 
your  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
on  the  subject  of  education?— I am  very  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

12245.  What  is  the  population  of  Londonderry? — 
Somewhere  about  30,000. 

12246.  What  proportion  of  that  number  is  Catholic  ? 
—I  think  fully  half  the  population  is  Catholic. 

12247.  The  great  body  of  the  Catholics  are  of  the 
humbler  classes  ? — Certainly. 

12248.  Are  they  gradually  extending  among  the 
commercial  and  professional  classes  ? — They  are. 

12249.  Does  a necessity  exist,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, for  education  above  primary  education? — Most 
decidedly,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  now. 

12250.  Is  it  increasing? — Certainly;  and  I may 
mention,  in  confirmation  of  my  view,  that  Dr.  Kelly, 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  purchased,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  Casino  grounds  for  £2,500,  and  he  has  built 
thereon  a College  not  yet  opened,  which  will  cost  about 
£10,000  when  furnished. 

12251.  Is  that  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  Catholics  ? 
—Yes. 

12252.  Itis  not  a theological  College? — A portion  of 
it  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  so  exclusively ; because  those 
proceeding  to  the  legal  and  the  medical  professions, 
and  also  the  sons  of  merchants,  can  get  a classical 
education  there,  if  they  require  it. 

12253.  Will  that  College  be  a middle  class  College 
lor  Derry,  and  the  surrounding  country  ? — Certainly, 
that  is  the  intention. 


12254.  Has  that  College  any  endowment,  except  the 

site  and  buildings? — No. 

12255.  Has  there  been  any  application  made  by  that 
College  to  the  Irish  Society? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12256.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Irish 
Society,  with  regard  to  the  denominational  Catholic 
schools  that  do  exist — I am  not  referring  to  the  National 
schools,  but  to  the  nuns’  schools,  and  others  like  them  ? 
— I think  the  nuns’  schools  do  not  receive  anything 
from  the  Irish  Society,  except  the  schools  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  which  are  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board,  and  to  these  the  Irish  Society 
contributes  £10  annually.  The  number  on  the  roll 
is  47 6,  the  average  attendance  being  about  450.  There 
are  five  or  six  of  the  Christian  Brothers  here,  and  they 
do  not,  to  my  knowledge,  receive  anything  from  the 
Irish  Society.  We  have  an  annual  collection  for  their 
support,  and  they  are  supported  exclusively  by  our 
own  collections. 

12257.  Is  there  any  feeling,  among  Catholics,  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  schools  from  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Irish  Society  ? — Most  decidedly. 

12258.  Is  there  a wish  that  those  schools  should 
participate? — Most  certainly  ; we  think  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  grievances  we  labour  under.  In  alluding 
to  the  Irish  Society,  I do- not  wish  to  speak  offensively 
of  its  members,  or  its  agent,  but  the  conditions  of  their 
charter  are,  I believe,  too  stringent ; because,  as  I 
understand,  those  conditions  oblige  them  not  to  give 
anything  towards  Catholic  purposes. 

1 2259.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  any  blame  to  them? 
— Not  personally.  I think  they  would  be  favourably 
disposed,  if  they  had  the  power.  I certainly  have  a 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Plunket,  their  representative  here. 
This  subject  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  by  Catholics. 

12260.  Is  the  suggestion,  that  the  charter  of  the 
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Irisli  Society  should  be  modified,  so  as  to  enlarge  their 
power! — Most  decidedly.  It  would  be  but  natural  to 
do  so.  The  times  are  changed,  and  the  people  change 
with  them.  What  was  considered  necessary  in  1609, 
when  the  charter  was  granted,  ought  not  to  apply  or  be 
necessary,  I believe,  in  1879. 

12261.  The  Catholics  of  Londonderry  feel  it  a 
grievance  that  there  should  exist  a. Society,  administer- 
ing Irish  property,  which  is  not  permitted  to  aid  their 
institutions  in  the  same  way  as  they  aid  those  of  other 
denominations  ? — That  is  very  generally  looked  upon 
as  a grievance. 

12262.  As  to  the  college  built  by  the  bishop  and 
others,  I presume  when  that  is  opened  it  will  be  quite 
as  free  to  Protestant  young  men  as  the  Academical 
Institution? — 1 should  think  so. 

12263.  You  can  say,  on  the  part  of  your  fellow 
Catholics,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that 
course,  the  Catholic  character  of  the  College  being  of 
course  preserved  ? — Not  the  slightest.  Others  could 
go  in,  and  receive  the  same  education  as  the  Catholics. 

12264.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
distribution  of  educational  endowments  in  the  province? 
— The  complaint  is  general,  that  the  endowments 
given  by  the  Irish  Society  are  not-in  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  population.  I find  that,  in  the  year  1877,  St. 
ColumbkiH’s  male  and  female  National  schools,  which 
are  substantially  Catholic,  got  ,£20,  whereas  the 
Presbyterian  First  Congregation  male  school  got  £20, 
and  the  female  school  £20. 

12265.  Is  that  the  principal  primary  Catholic  school 
in  Derry? — It  is  the  only  Catholic  National  school  in 
Derry,  to  my  knowledge. 

1 2266.  Can  you  say  whether  the  number  of  Catholic 
children  attending  those  poor  schools  is  equal  to  or 
larger  than  the  number  of  Protestant  children  attend- 
ing poor  schools  in  Derry? — I think  the  Catholics 
would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Protestants. 

12267.  Therefore  they  would  be  more  in  want  of 
the  endowment? — Yes. 

12268.  And  while  that  school  gets  only  £20,  the 
Presbyterian  male  school  gets  £20,  and  the  female 
school  £20,  and  the  dean  and  curates’  Sunday  school, 
a denominational  school,  gets  £10  ? — Yes. 

12269.  Is  the  Churchyard  school  a denominational 
school? — Yes. 

12270.  It  is  not  denied  that  a number  of  Protestant 
schools  get  aid  ? — That  is  so. 

12271.  Is  the  £20  you  have  mentioned  the  only 
sum  given  to  a Catholic  school  ?— That  is  all,  except 
the  nuns’  school,  St.  Eugene’s. 

12272.  Then,  as  I understand,  the  only  distinctly 
Catholic  National  schools — I mean  National  schools 
under  Catholic  management — that  receive  grants,  are 
St.  Columbkill’s,  and  St.  Eugene’s,  the  nuns’  schools? 
—Yes. 

12273.  Chairman. — I am  informed  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Plunket  that  the  Waterside  school,  under  Dr. 
Devlin,  also  gets  aid  from  the  Irish  Society? — Yes; 
but  that  is  in  a different  parish. 

12274.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  a number 
of  young  men  preparing  to  become  Catholic  clergymen, 
from  among  the  population  of  the  diocese? — Certainly. 

12275.  And  I believe  you  speak  the  feelings  both 
of  the  laity  and  clergy,  in  pointing  out  their  strong 
wish,  that  they  should  have  abundant  intermediate 
education? — Most  decidedly. 

12276.  Do  you  find  it  very  hard  to  give  it  to  them 
under  the  present  system  ? — Yes ; for  instance,  the  tax 
upon  us  for  building  the  college  involved  an  outlay  of 
£10,000. 

12277.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  contribute  very 
much  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Derry  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  should 
have  a share  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  schools  of 
other  denominations  ? — Certainly. 

12278.  And  that  the  absence  of  those  advantages 
is  a drawback  and  weight  against  them  in  the  race  ? — 
Certainly. 

12279.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  of  the  feeling 


about  the  other  endowments  in  this  province  of 
denominational  character? — In  the  North  of  Irei  j 
there  are  several Royal  Schools,  about  which  the  fej  ■ 
ing  is  so  strong  that,  generally  speaking,  the  CatkolL 
would  not  send  their  children  to  them.  Catholics  co 
sider,  of  course,  that  they  labour  under  a grievance ' 
the  matter  of  education,  from  the  want  of  endowments. 
For  instance,  the  Christian  Brothers  are  obliged  to 
have  an  annual  collection,  which  amounts  to°aW 
£250  a year  to  support  them,-  and  that  is  a serious 
tax  on  us. 

12280.  The  great  .body  of  the  Catholics  are  not 
rich?— No.  They  are  generally  of  the  working 
classes. 

12281.  Chairman. — I find  that  the  Irish. Society  gave 
£50  for  prizes  to  the  Derry  Model  school — is  that  to 
any  extent  a mixed  school,  being  under  neutral  manac-e. 
ment  ?— It  is  open  to  all ; but  it  is  not  availed  of  ti- 
the Catholics.  . 

12282.  I suppose  it  is  largely  availed  of  by  the 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  ? — Nearly  altogether. 

12283.'  Is  the  new  school,  which  you  have°  men- 
tioned, erected  on  a freehold  site? — Yes.  I think  I 
might  mention  that  the  principal  money  subscribed 
both  for  the  pui  jhase  of  the  ground,  and  the  erection 
of  the  building,  was  given  by  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy. 

1 2284.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  building  roofed 
in  yet? — Yes ; it  is  now  ready  for  furnishing,  and  will 
be  opened  either  the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  beginning 
of  next. 

12285.  Is  it  intended  for  a boarding  school,  as  well 
as  a day  school  ?— Yes. 

12286.  Chairman. — Who  are  to  be  the  teachers?— 
There  is  one  who  was  a professor  in  Maynooth,  Dr, 
'O’Brien. 

12287.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — He  is  a secular 
priest  ? — Yes ; and  there  is  another  who  was  in  Paris, 
or  Rome. 

11288.  Is  there  any  intermediate  Catholic  school  in 
operation,  in  Derry,  at  present?— No. 

12289.  Where  do  the  Derry  Catholic  young  men, 
about  to  enter  professions,  or  the  higher  branches  ot 
commerce,  get  their  education  ? — I am  glad  you  put  that 
question.  In  place  of  remaining  in  Derry,  their  parents 
have  been  obliged  to  send  them  to  Carlow,  Armagh, 
and  other  places. 

12290-  And  this  is,  of  course,  a great  source  of  ex- 
pense ? — Certainly ; and  they  would  not  be  sent  to 
those  places  if  this  college  were  open. 

12291.  Do  you  think  the'  parents  in  Derry  would, 
as  a rule,  prefer  the  day  school  to  the  boarding  school 
system  1—1  think  so  decidedly.  There  have  been  a 
few  cases,  but  they  are  few  indeed,  of  Catholic  young 
men  going  to  Foyle  College ; and  there  was  one,  but,  I 
think,  only  one,  going  to  the  Academical  Institution. 

12292.  We  were  told -that  the  Catholics  provided 
for  themselves,  by  sending  their  children  to  boarding 
schools.  Do  they  look  upon  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  boarding  schools  as  a hardship  1—  Certainly. 

12293.  Chairman. — What  accommodation  has  been 
provided  in  the  new  college  ? — It  is  a very  large  estab- 
lishment, suited  for  twenty  or  thirty  boarders,  or  per- 
haps more. 

12294.  What  number  of  day  scholars  will  itbeable 
to  take  in  ? — I could  not  say. 

12295.  Do  you  know  how  many  masters  or  pro- 
fessors there  will  be  ? — The  number  of  professors  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  pupils.  I think  they  will 
commence  with  two,  or  perhaps  three.  Dr.  O’Bnen 
will  be  the  President. 

12296.  It  will  be  an  intermediate  school? — Yes. 
The  pupils  will  receive  a commercial  and  classical  edu- 
cation, and  those  intended  for  the  legal,  medical,  or 
clerical  professions  will,  of  course,  study  all  the  courses. 
I think  that  the  Irish  Society  should  be  a little  more 
liberal,  and  have  the  conditions  of  their  charter  relaxed, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  being  just  to  al  • 
There  are  some  people  in  Deny  who  would  take  all 
themselves,  and  give  nothing  to  others. 
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Mr.  Pechell  Irvine,  recalled. 


Oct.  1,  1879. 


12297.  Chairman. — Can  you  now  give  an  explan- 
ation as  to  the  difference  between  the  present  capital 
of  Gwyn’s  Institution,  and  the  amount  returned 
jgg7 1 — I think  I can  throw  some  light  on  it 
now.  I produce  our  old  cash  book,  which  shows  that 
on  the  3rd  February,  1858,  we  were  repaid  £1,304  6s. 
by  the  representatives  of  General  Harte,  being  money 
that  was  lent  on  two  promissory  notes,  passed  by  re- 
pi^entatives  of  General  Harte,  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Gwyn.  There  was  also  a payment  for  interest  due, 
amounting  to  £45  9s.  4 d. 

12298.  What  was  done  with  that  money  ? — It  went 
towards  paying  off  a sum  of  £1,421  9s.,  which  was  the 
balance  overdrawn  at  the  bank  on  the  1st  January, 
1858. 

12299.  How  did  the  balance  stand  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1857 1 — The  balance  due  to  the  bank  at  that  date 
ffas  £865  10s.  2d. 

12300.  How  was  the  debt  to  the  bank  increased,  in 
the  year  1857,  from  £865  to  £1,421? — On  the  7th 
April  in  that  year  a sum  of  £500,  which  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Hay  by  the  trustees,  was  repaid,  and  there  were 
also  during  the  year  several  sums  expended  upon  im- 
proving the  grounds,  amounting  to  about  £60. 

12301.  What  was  the  balance  due  to  the  bank  on 
the  1st  January,  1856  ? — £1,108  17s.  Id.,  which  was 
reduced  on  the  9th  January  by  the  borrowing  £500 
from  Mrs.  Hay,  the  repayment  of  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  I have  just  mentioned.  Our  income,  there- 
fore, in  1856,  fell  short  of  our  expenses  by  about 
£260. 

12302.  How  do  you  account  for  that  expenditure 
in  excess  of  income  1— There  were  considerable  sums 
expended  during  that  year  upon  improvements  of  the 
grounds  and  gardens.  Labour  at  that  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly high,  and  a great  deal  of  it  was  required. 
Upwards  of  £100  was  spent  upon  that  item  alone. 
There  was  also  a sum  of  £24  expended  on  the  sewer-- 
age,  and  £13  upon  baths,  as  well  as  £26  for  the  costs 
of  new  leases  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  our  own  so- 


licitor- was  paid  a bill  of  costs  of  upwards  of  £20,  which  Jrr:  Pec,iel1 
had  been  accruing  for  some  time. 

12303.  What  was  the  state  of  your  account  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1855  ? — On  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  our  debt  to  the  bank  was  £1,068  8s.  lid., 
and  for  some  years  prior  to  that  our  income  had  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  caused  by 
the  extra  number  of  boys  which,  in  those  days,  was 
maintained  in  the  Institution.  The  book  that  I have 
here  does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  31st  March, 

1849,  at  which  date  the  balance  we  owed  the  bank 
was  £667  Us.  4 d. 

12304.  The  statement  to  the  Commission  of  1857 
was  that  the  Institution  derived  a rent  of  £88  7s.  id. 
from  landed  property.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
present  reduced  amount,  which  you  have  stated  ? — One 
tenement,  which  was  at  that  time  let  from  year  to 
year  at  £60,  was  shortly  afterwards  surrendered,  and 
we  found  it  was  impossible  to  procure,  the  same  rent 
for  it  at  which  it  had  been  formerly  let.  It  was,  a 
few  years  since,  let  on  lease  for  thirty-one  years  at  £40 
a year  ; but  the  tenant  is  bound  under  covenant  to 
keep  the  premises  in  proper  repair,  which  had  not 
been  done  in  the  time  of  the  late  occupier. 

12305.  How  are  the  accounts  audited? — They  are 
audited  at  the  close  of  each  year  by  two  trustees  who 
are  appointed  at  the  general  meeting.  Our  financial 
year  was  closed  on  the  31st  March.  The  auditors  last 
year  were  Mr.  Robert  'Alexander,  and  Mr.  William 
D.  Porter,  who  signed  this  certificate  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  trustees,  having  examined  the  fore- 
going account,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1879,  by 
comparing  the  entries  with  the  monthly  Receipt  and  Expen- 
diture Book,  previously  checked  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Committee,  hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  correct." 

12306.  You  do  not  employ  any  public  accountant 
to  audit  your  accounts  ? — No.  The  trustees,  with  whom,’ 
that  matter  rests,  have  never  adopted  such  a plan. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


THIRTIETH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1879—11  o’Clock,  a.m.  <*Mm 

In  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  Clonmel. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon ; Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p. ; and  Andrew  Searle 
Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  G.  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Rev.  Abraham  S.  Hutchinson,  m.a.,  examined.  Rev.  Abraham 

12307.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you  boarders  and  twenty. day  scholars — is  that  the  number  ®-^blt;c’llllson 
are  now  the  principal  of  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School  ? at  present  ? — I have  not  quite  so  many  boarders  now'. 

—Yes.  My  present  numbers  are  : — nine  boarders  and  twenty- 

12308.  Is  tli at  the  name  by  which  it  is  known?—  five  day  scholars— thirty-four  altogether. 

Yes.  " 12318.  Has  the  number  been  about  the  same  for 

12309.  How  long  have  you  held  the  appointment?  any  length  of  time  past? — It  has  been  about  that 
—Since  March,  1874.  average  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

12310.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ? — The  Rev.  12319.  Then,  after  the  first  year,  when  your  number 
Thomas  Kettlewell.  rose  to  somewhat  over  thirty,  there  has  been  no  further 

12311.  How' long  had  he  been  head  master  of  the  increase  ?— No ; not  anything  considerable.  I think 
school?— He  was  appointed,  I think,  in  1842.  there  was  for  a time  a slight  increase,  but  not  very  much. 

12312.  At  the  time  you  became  the  master  of  the  12320.  What  number  of  assistant  masters  have 
school,  were  there  any  boarders  ? — No.  you  ? — I have  three  resident  masters,  besides  myself, 

12313.  Had  there  been  any  for  some  time  previously?  and  two  non-resident — a teacher  of  music,  and  a tdacher 
— Ro ; not  since  1847  or  1848.  of  drawing. 

12314.  How  many  day  boys  did  you  find  in  the  12321.  Are  they  gentlemen  who  also  teach  elsewhere 
school,  when  you  became  master? — There  had  been  in  Clonmel? — Yes.  The  professor  of  music  is  also 
none  for  a year  previous  to  my  appointment.  The  organist  of  the  Church;  and  the  drawing  master  is  a 
master  had  been  for  a long  time  incapacitated  by  illness,  certificated  master  from  South  Kensington,  who  is  at- 
and  unable-  to  attend  to  the  school,  which  had  been  tached  to  the  School  of  Art  in  Clonmel, 
closed  for  nearly  a year.  12322.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  resident 

12315.  With  how  many  boys  did  you  begin? — I masters? — I have  a classical  master,  who  is  a Sizar, 
think  three  or  four  at  first.  First  of  the  First  Honorman,  and  Prizeman  of  Trinity 

12316.  How  soon  did  your  numbers  come  to  be  any-  College,  Mi-.  R.  Waddy. 
thing  considerable?— In  about  nine  months,  I think,  12323.  Who  is  your  second  master?— The  science 
they  gradually  rose  to  something  over  thirty,  and  re-  master,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  M‘MuiTay,  who  passed 
mained  at  that.  through  the  courses  in  connexion  with  the  South 

12317.  I observe  that,  in  the  return  which  you  sent  Kensington  Science  Department,  and  got  very  high 
1°  this  Commission,  you  stated  you  had  thirteen  certificate^. 
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pci.  2, 1879.  12  3 2 4.  Dr.  Hart. — He  teaches  physical  science, 

Boy.  Abraham  1 suppose?— Yes. 

S. Hutchinson,  12325.  Does  he  teach  mathematics? — Yes. 

M-A-  12326.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Who  is  your 

third  master? — Herr  Fischer,  a German,  who  has  a 
certificate  from  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  Hanover. 
He  teaches  French  and  German. 

12327.  What  remuneration  do  you  give  to  each  of 
those  masters  ? — The  classical  master  has  £90  a year, 
with  board  and  lodging ; the  science  master  has  £80, 
with  board  and  lodging ; Hen-  Fischer  receives  £40  a 
year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

12328.  How  do  you  remunerate  the  drawing-  and 
music  masters? — They  are  paid  by  the  extra  fees  of  the 
pupils.  I have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  except  that  I 
am  sometimes  paymaster. 

12329.  You  charge  the  extra  fees  to  the  parents, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  masters  ? — Yes ; that  is, 
with  regard  to  boarders.  I do  not  do  so  with  the 
day  boys. 

12330.  Dr.  Hart. — What  part  do  you  yourself 
take  in  the  teaching? — I may  say  I teach  hi  all  the 
branches,  because  I hear  the  repetitions,  and  take 
classes  in  different  subjects. 

12331.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  devote 
yourself  to  teaching — have  you  any  other  occupation  ? 
— I have  Sunday  duty  as  a clergyman — but  no  other 
week  day  duty. 

12332.  What  is  the  class  of  education  given  in  your 
school — are  all  the  boys  learning  classics? — A good 
many  of  them.  We  have  very  few  boys  that  seem  to 
aim  at  a University  course : still  we  teach  a large 
proportion  of  them  Latin ; but  not  many,  Greek.  A 
good  many  learn  French. 

12333.  Is  there  much  German  taught? — Not  very 
much. 

12334.  You  give,  1 suppose,  a general  English 
education? — Yes ; we  are  prepared  to  teach  them  any 
branch — classics,  science,  or  modern  languages — as 
may  be  required. 

12335.  You  say  that  few  aim  at  the  Universities : 
can  you  give  us  approximately  the  proportion  that  go 
to  Trinity  College,  or  to  the  Queen’s  University  ? — I 
have  been  five  years  in  the  school,  and  I have  during 
that  time  had  only  one  boy  who  has  entered  Trinity 
College,  that  was  in  July  last,  and  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  entire  of  his  education  in  my  school.  He 
merely  came  to  prepare  himself  for  the  University — 
he  was  with  me  only  a year.  I have  a pupil  at  present 
who  I think  will  take  a good  position  in  Trinity  College. 

12336.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  any  of  your  pupils  gone 
to  the  Queen’s  University?— No.  I have  had  some 
boys  who  entered  the  banks. 

12337.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeox. — To  what  pur- 
suits in  life  have  your  pupils  generally  gone? — Some 
have  entered  the  Civil  Service,  some  merely  came  to 
the  school  to  get  a general  education,  without  any  other 
object  in  view.  I have  had  a few  gentlemen’s  sons. 

12338.  Have  you  had  many  that  went  to  a com- 
mercial life  ? — I have  two  or  three,  at  present,  who  are 
preparing  for  commercial  life. 

12339.  What  commercial  education  do  you  give? — 
Book-keeping  is  taught  in  the  school  to  such  boys  as 
desire  it.  I had  a boy  lately  who  went  from  my  school 
to  a mercantile  house  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  a 
clerk. 

12340.  Do  you  teach  physical  or  practical  science? 
— Yes. 

12341.  From  books? — Yes. 

12342.  Have  you  any  means  of  experimental  teach- 
ing?— No;  not  experimental  instruction.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  prepare  some  of  our  boys  now  for  the 
course  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

12343.  Did  you  send  any  boys  to  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  this  year? — Yes;  I sent  up  eight. 

12344.  How  many  passed  ? — Seven. 

12345.  Did  any  of  them  get  into  the  prize  list? — 
Four. 

12346.  Did  any  of  them  get  exhibitions  ? — No. 

12347.  I presume  the  small  number  of  . boys  who 


are  learning  classics  is  a circumstance  against  von- 
school  getting  exhibitions? — Yes ; and  I do  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  marking  in  some  of  the  courses 
seems  to  have  been  very  extraordinary.  One  of  tl 
best  boys  I had  in  the  school,  who  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge  ought  to  have  scored  80  per  cent,  in  French 
was  marked  nil.  I fully  calculated  on  having  that  boy 
as  an  exhibitioner.  I cannot  understand  it,  of  course 
if  he  missed  his  paper  he  might  have  got  a low  mark 
but  he  got  nothing  at  all. 

12348.  Dr.  Hart. — Perhaps  he  omitted  giving  in 
his  paper? — No;  he  is  positive  he  gave  it  in;  and  the 
same  boy,  although  he  got  a prize  at  South  Kensing- 
ton for  drawing,  merely  got  passing  marks  in  drawing' 
and  not  one  of  the  boys  that  passed  in  his  grade  got 
merit  marks  in  drawing — not  a single  prize  was  given 
in  the  whole  grade  for  drawing.  It  came  very  hard 
on  some  of  the  young  fellows  who  worked  their  best 
and  who  had  reason  to  expect  better  success. 

12349.  Did  he  pass  in  any  of  the  divisions  1 Ys  ■ 

he  got  merit  in  five  divisions,  and  passed  in  six ; he  got 
very  high  marks  in  some  of  the  subjects. 

12350.  Is  he  in  the  prize  list? — Yes;  he  is  very 
near  the  top  of  the  prize  list ; he  missed  the  exhibition 
I think,  in  consequence  of  making  no  marks  in  French! 

I cannot  understand  how  he  got  nothing  in  that  subject. 

12351.  1 suppose  you  are  aware  that  sometimes 
boys  do  not  answer  as  well  at  examinations  as  they  do 
at  home? — Yes,  of  course,  but  he  got  no  marks  at  all. 

12352.  Possibly  a mistake  may  have  been  made?— 
Yes,  among  such  a large  number,  of  course,  that  is 
quite  possible.  I produce  a list  of  the  boys  who  passed 
from  my  school. 

12353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Thatshowsthat , 
one  boy  passed  with  merit  in  Greek,  four  with  merit 
in  Latin,  one  with  merit  in  English,  five  with  merit 
in  arithmetic,  lour  with  merit  in  algebra,  four  with 
merit  in  Euclid,  besides  a number  of  passes  without 
merit  ? — Yes. 

12354.  The  proportion  of  your  boys  who  passed  with 
merit  appears  to  have  been  very  large  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  Euclid.  Do  all  your  boys  learn  those 
subjects? — Very  nearly.  There  are  two  or  three  who 
do  not  go  in  for  algebra. 

12355.  At  what  age  do  boys  usually  come  to  your 
school? — About  nine.  I have  had  rather  a junior 

class  of  boys,  from  nine  to  ten — it  is  only  lately  some 
of  them  have  grown  up. 

12356.  They  have  remained  with  you  since  you 
began  ? — Yes. 

12357.  Up  to  what  age  do  they  stay  in  the  school? 
— I have  two  or  three  now  that  are  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, who  are  remaining  to  finish  their  education.  I 
may,  perhaps,  mention  that  about  three  years  ago  I 
had  two  very  able  boys  at  the  school — they  were  in 
my  head  class.  The  father  of  one  of  them  was  anxious 
that  he  should  go  to  Armagh  to  get  a Royal  scholar- 
ship, and  he  removed  him  for  that  purpose — he  is 
about  to  enter  Trinity  College  at  the  present  examina- 
tion, and  I expect  he  will  take  everything  he  goes  in 
for. 

12358.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  is  it  since  he  left 
you  ? — Three  years.  He  had  to  attend  three  years  in 
Armagh  to  qualify  for  a Royal  scholarship. 

12359.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — He  would  not 
be  qualified  for  a Royal  scholarship  unless  he  were  three 
years  at  one  of  the  Royal  schools  ? — That  is  so.  With 
regard  to  the  other  boy,  his  father  thought  there  was 
not  enough  competition  here,  and  he  sent  him  to  a 
larger  school,  where  there  were  a greater  number  of 
boys.  He  was  there  a yeas,  but  during  about  three 
months  of  that  time  he  was  unwell,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  had  the  advantage  of  that  school  for  more  than 
nine  months — he  entered  Trinity  College,  took  first 
place  at  the  October  entrance,  got  a junior  exhibition, 
and  has  since  taken  honors.  I think  I may  claim  him 
as  one  of  my  boys,  for  nearly  all  his  previous  educa- 
tion was  received  at  my  school. 

12360.  Those  boys  were  withdrawn  from  your  school 
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in  consequence  of  there  not  being  any  exhibitions  at- 
tached to  it? — Yes. 

12361.  Do  you  expect  that,  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  your  boys  will  be  able  in  future  years 
to  obtain  prizes  and  exhibitions? — I think  we  are  hi  a 
good  position  now  as  regards  exhibitions. 

° 12362.  Therefore,  that  cause  for  withdrawing  boys 
from  your  school  will  be  diminished  ? — I hope  so. 

12363.  The  foundation  of  your  school  is,  as  you  are, 
of  course,  aware,  a private  one,  from  Richard  Moore, 
and  Stephen  Moore  %— Yes ; it  was  founded  a long  time 
gifo- — -in  16S5. 

° 12364.  The  objects  were  to  endow  a free  school  for 
educating  gratis,  the  children  of  Protestant  freemen  of 
Clonmel.  Do  you  know  the  present  number  of  Pro- 
testant freemen  of  Clonmel? — No;  I do  not  know 
exactly.  Since  I have  been  appointed  master  of  the 
school,  there  have  been  some  persons  admitted  freemen, 
and  some  who  have  applied  for  it  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  admission — there  were  some  legal  difficulties 
in  the  way.  I do  not  think  there  are  more  than  half  a 
dozen  Protestant  freemen  in  the  town. 

12365.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  person  the  Pro- 
testant freemen  consist  of,  under  the  present  law? — 
No.  I believe  some  of  the  gentry  are  freemen. 
Captain  Morton  is  a freeman,  and  the  sub-sheriff,  Mr. 
FitzGerald,  is  another;  his  son  was  -with  me  for  a 
time,  and  he  wished  me  to  take  payment  for  him,  but 
I refused,  as  I said  I felt  bound  not  to  take  payment 
from  a freeman.  There  are  other  Protestant  freemen, 
who  are  merchants  in  Clonmel. 

12366.  I suppose  the  number  is  not  large? — It  is 
not  large.  The  old  families  have  died  out,  and  they 
will  not  renew  the  freedom  of  the  town. 

12367.  Since  you  became  principal  of  the  school,  what 
applications  have  you  had  from  sons  of  freemen  to  get 
upon  the  free  foundation  ? — I have  had,  I think,  three 
or  four  applications  from  persons  not  residing  in  the 
town  at  all — I think  principally  from  clergymen,  with 
reference  to  persons  in  their  parishes,  people  that  had 
not  good  means.  I told  them  that  there  was  no  claim 
on  the  foundation  for  admission  as  boarders,  but  that 
if  the  friends  of  the  boys  undertook  to  provide  board 
for  them  in  Clonmel,  I would  educate  them  gratuitously 
in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  would  even 
give  them  advantages,  knowing  they  were  deserving 

12368.  Have  you  actually  had  in  your  school  any 
boys  who  came  by  right,  as  sons  of  freemen? — Yes.  I 
have  at  the  present  moment  two  ; and  I have  had  an- 
other—Mr.  FitzGerald’s  son.  I have  also  another  boy, 
who,  though  not  a son,  is  a descendant  of  a freeman, 
and  I regard  him  as  a son  of  a freeman. 

12369.  That  is  four  boys  who  are  sons  or  descend- 
ants of  freemen  ? — Yes. 

12370.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Since  you  became 
master,  how  many  such  applications  have  you  had  ? — 
That  is  all. 

12371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — From  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  the  sons  of  freemen  are  entitled  to 
education,  not  board — have  you  had  other  boys,  not 
sons  of  freemen,  educated  gratuitously  in  the  school  as 
dayboys? — Yes. 

12372.  How  did  they  come  to  be  admitted? — It 
came  to  my  knowledge  that  their  parents  were  not 
able  to  pay  for  them,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  I volun- 
teered to  take  them. 

12373.  Have  you  ever  had  any  free  boarders? — I 
have  at  present  a free  boarder. 

12374.  How  has  he  come  into  the  school? — His 
parents  were  in  poor  circumstances,  and  I was  asked 
to  take  him  free.  I have  also  the  son  of  a clergyman, 
partly  paid  for  by  Sterne’s  charity. 

12375.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  that  a Dublin 
charity  ? — It  is.  Dr.  Kyle  was  the  Secretary  of  it,  and 
his  son  is  now  the  Secretary.  1 received  something  in 
addition  for  a while  from  the  friends  of  the  boy,  but 
they  have  been  unable,  of  late,  to  pay  anything. 

12376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  much  is 
paid  for  him  by  Sterne’s  charity  ? — £20  a year-. 


12377.  With  regard  to  the  other  boy  you  have  men  Oct.  2, 
tioned,  I understand  the  board  and  education  he  receives  “ 

are  a gratuity  from  yourself  ? — Yes.  g Hind 

12378.  What  income  do  you  yourself  deriye  from  m.a. 
the  school? — I get  £300  a year  from  the  Com- 
missioners. 

12379.  Is  that  a fixed  salary  ? — Yes. 

12380.  Do  you  account  for  the  fees  you  I'eceivo 
from  the  pupils  ? — No,  I have  that  in  addition. 

12381.  Are  you  under  any  regulations  from  the 
Commissioner's  as  to  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fees  you 
charge  ? — No,  they  send  printed  forms  to  me  twice  a 
year,  which  I am  required  to  fill  up  and  return. 

12382.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  notice,  or  were  any 
steps  ever  taken  upon  any  of  those  returns  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge,  I never  heard  anything  about  them 
afterwai'ds. 

12383.  You  received  blank  forms  by  post,  you  filled 
them  up,  and  returned  them  by  post,  and  heard  no 
more  about  them  ? — Quite  so. 

12384.  Is  that  the  invariable  course? — Yes. 

12385.  You  derive  £300  from  the  funds — do  the 
Commissioners  give  you  any  assistance  towards  paying 
the  assistant  masters  ? — No. 

12386.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  not  the  original 
salary  of  the  classical  master  £200? — The  master 
before  me  had  £200  : — I cannot  say  what  it  originally 
was  ; but  Dr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Carey,  the  two  preceding 
masters  had  the  estate  in  their  own  management,  so 
that  whatever  came  from  the  estate  they  had.  The 
Commissioners  of  Education  then  got  into  possession 
of  the  property,  and  they  allowed  only  £200  a year, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  paying  off  the  instal- 
ments due  on  the  building  fund,  but  it  was  alwaj's 
understood  that  whatever  came  from  the  estate  was 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  I called,  not  long 
ago,  on  some  of  the  leading  Commissioners  in  Dublin, 
representing  that  I was  under  great  expense  for  assis- 
tant masters,  and  if  there  was  anything  to  enable  me 
to  pay  them,  of  course  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  school.  Both  the  Provost  and  Mr.  Jellett  said, 
that  they  were  quite  of  opinion  that  whatever  came 
from  the  estate,  after  the  necessary  outgoings,  should 
go  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

12387.  Have  you  heard  no  more  on  the  subject  ? — I 
have  heard  no  more,  because  the  debt  is  not  paid  off 
yet. 

12388.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  that  debt? — 

£850  I think  was  the  balance.  A sum  of  £4,000  was 
originally  advanced,  which  was  to  be  paid  off  in  sums 
of  £240  a year  ; but,  when  the  hard  times  came,  the 
estate  did  not  return  the  money,  and  I think  the 
Commissioners  asked  the  Government  to  let  the  thing 
lie  over,  and  so  for  a good  many  years  there  was  no 
payment  made. 

12389.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  now  ? — I 
was  looking  into  the  Commissioners’ account  lately ; and 
I found  they  had  recently  paid  off  £300,  out  of  the  £850, 
and  I know  they  have  a balance  in  hands — I think  the 
arrangement,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  that  was  made  with 
the  Government,  was  about  five  years  ago,  just  after 
my  appointment.  The  Government  came  down  on 
the  Commissioners,  and  said,  “ you  must  pay  up  the 
balance.”  Dr.  Kyle  then  told  me  they  had  £800  or 
£900  in  the  bank. 

12390.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  you  ever 
been  furnished  with,  or  seen,  the  account  of  the  Clon- 
mel school,  in  the  books  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners ? — I have. 

12391.  When? — In  the  office  of  your  Commission, 
in  the  Four  Courts,  last  spring ; but  never  till  then. 

Mr.  Fleming  very  kindly  let  me  look  into  the  books, 
and  I saw  the  balance  that  was  in  bank  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  exactly  accorded  with  what  Dr.  Kyle  had 
told  me. 

12392.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Go  on  with  what  you 
were  saying  about  that  interview  ? — I was  in  the  office, 
and  Dr.  Kyle  wanted  to  show  me  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could  not  allow  me  more  than  £300  a year ; be- 
cause, although  they  had  a balance  of  £800  or  £900  in 
3 G 
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Oct.  2, 1879.  -hands/he-said  they  should  keep  that, in  case  Government 
Rev  Abraham  should  call,  on  them  for  payment  of  the  balance  due. 

S.  Hutchinson,  1239.3.  What  was.  the  balance  due  then? — £850  I 
m.  a.  believe. 

12394.  So  that  Dr.  Kyle  had  sufficient  to- pay  it  off? 
— Yes. 

12395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  that 
balance  lying,  idle  , in  the  bank,  while  the  baianco  due 
to  Government  was  subject  to  interest? — I believe  so, 
but  I did  not  take  the  interest  into  account — I thought 
ti  that  ^probably  there  was  some  understanding  between 
• the  Commissioners  and.  the  Government  that,  as  times 
were  bad,  they  would  not  be  called  upon  for  the  instal- 
i mentSf  .... 

12396.  Lord  K.  Churchill. — That  was  five  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

12397.  The  times  were  not  bad  then?— No,  but  it 
struck  me  that  Dr.  Kyle  thought  the  Government 
■ would  never  apply  for  this  money. 

12398.  In  the  meantime  did  the  money  remain  idle 
in  the  bank?- — Yes ; because  when  we  were  going 
through  the  value  of  the  estate,  in  going  over  the  items 
I said  “ There  is  the  interest  on  the  money  in  bank,” 
and  he  said  “We  could  not  take  interest  into  consider- 
ation—'-it  would  confuse  our  accounts  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I thought  it  a strange  thing  the  money 
should  be  lying  idle,  but  he  said  “ we  could  not  be 
bothered  with  the  interest” — or  something  to  that 
effect. 

12399.  I understand  you  saw  the  account  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  after  our  Commission 
was  appointed,  you  saw  the  papers  that  were  sent  to 
us  ? — Yes,  and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  accounts  were 
exactly  as  Dr.  Kyle  had  represented  them. 

12400.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  now? — I 
think  about  £500.  They  have  paid  off  £300.  Dr. 
Kyle  paid  off  £10.0  the  first  year,  and  this  year  when 
the  inquiry  was  going  to  come  on  they  paid  off  £200 
more,  so  that  now  there  must  be  about  £500  due. 

12401.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  is  it  since  the  bal- 
ance of  £800  appeared  to  be  in  the  bank  ? — About 
five  years  ago. 

12402.  There  must  have  been  accumulations  since 
then  ? — Not  if  it  were  lying  in  bank  without  interest. 

I do  not  think  there  was  any  accumulation  since  then. 
I think  the  outgoings  were  equal  to  the  rents,  because 
now  they  pay  £100  more  to  the  master  than  before. 

12403.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — Was  the  extra  £100 
a year  intended  as  a contribution  for  the  first  classical 
master  ? — No,  there  was  never  any  distinction  made. 

12404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  a return 
for  which  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashed  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1869,  the  statement  is  this — on  the 
1st  May  1847  there  was  a debt  of  £267  18s.  6d.,  and 
on  1st  May  1869  a credit  of  £353  Is.  5 d. — is  that  a 
part  of  the  balance  which  you  say  was  afterwards  in- 
creased?— I think  it  was  increased  to  £800  or  £900. 

12405.  This  return  makes  no  mention  of  any  debt 
to  the  Government  or  any  payment  of  instalments 
whatever  ? — Of  course  Mr.  Fleming  if  called  on  could 
produce  the  books,  but  I think  you  will  find  that  the 
balance  in  bank  has  gone  on,  but  reduced  by  what  they 
paid  to  the  Government,  and  that  they  have  at  present 
about  as  much  as  would  pay  off  the  debt — I think 
there  must  be  an  arrangement  to  pay  off,  at  the  rate 
. of  £100  a year.  Dr.  Kyle  seemed  to  like  to  have  a 
sum  always  lying  by — to  have  a balance  in  reserve,  as 
it  were.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with  the  money 
— instead  of  paying  it  down,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
thing,  he  lilted  to  let  it  go  on  as  long  as  possible,  and 
keep  a balance  in  bank. 

12406.  Is  that  £300  a year  the  only  money  pay- 
ment you  receive  out  of  the  endowment  ? — -That  is  the 
only  money  payment.  There  are  also  the  repairs  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners. 

12407.  What  property  is  held  with  the  house? — 
There  is  the  house,  the  out-offices,  and  about  an  acre  of 
ground. 

12408.  You  yourself  have  a residence  in  the  house  ? 


—Yes,  a comfortable  residence,  the  house  is  kent ' 
very  good  order. 

12409.  Do  you  pay  anything  either  by  way  of  ram 
or  taxes?— Nothing  whatever. 

12410.  Are  your  masters’  residences  provided  f0 
them,  by  you? — Yes. 

12411.  How  are  the  premises  kept  in  order  ? When 

I make  any  return  to  the  Commissioners,  that  repairs 
are  required,  they  allow  them  to  be  made. 

12412.  Explain  the  course  of  dealing — supposing 
want  of  repaii-  to  exist,  how  is  it  brought  to  the  Commis- 
sioners’ attention,  how  is  the  price  fixed,  and  how  paid 
for,  and  vouched  7^ — If  I know  anything  to  be  required 
I get  a tradesman  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost 
will  be,  and  I send  that  up  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary sends  me  down  word  that  he  will  bring  it  before 
the  Commissioners.  If  it  is  anything  very  urgent 
the  roof  or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  authorizes  me  to 
proceed  with  it  at  once.  I then  tell  the  tradesman  to 
do  the  work,  and  when  it  is  finished  I send  a statement 
to  the  Commissioners  that  the  work  lias  been  done  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  .they  then  send  down  the  money 
to  pay  for  it. 

12413.  Does  any  one  from  the  Commissioners  ex- 
amine the  building,  either  periodically,  or  when  occasion 
arises  ? — No. 

12414.  Or  check  the  payment  in  any  way  except  by 
your  certificate  that  you  are  satisfied,  is  that  the  only 
check  ? — Yes. 

12415.  Have  you  any  professional  assistance,  such 
. as  an  architect  or  surveyor? — No. 

12416.  Is  the  building  visited  by  the  Commissioners, 
or  by  any  person  from  them? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12417.  What  condition  of  repair  was  it  in  when 
you  got  it? — In  good  substantial  repair  as  far  as  the 
fabric  of  the  building  went,  but,  on  account  of  the  house 
being- -disused  for  so  many  years,  the  rooms  wanted 
papering,  the  place  was  very  much  out  of  repair  in 
that  Sway. 

12418.  How  did  it  stand  with  regard  to  painting?— 
The  painting  was  always  done  regularly. 

12419.  Has  it  been  done  by  you  regularly  since 
you  got  it? — Yes. 

12420.  Is  that  done  of  your  own  motion,  or  do  the 
Commissioners  call  upon  you  to  get  it  done  ? — Of  my 
owninotion. 

12421.  Assuming  that  instead  of  keeping  the  place 
in  repair  you  allowed  it  to  get  out  of  repair,  is  there 
any  means  by  which  the  Commissioners  -would  become 
aware  of  it  1— None  that  I know  of. 

12422.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  has  cost  to 
keep  the  place  in  repair — -it  seems  to  be  in  very  good 
repair  from  what  we  saw  of  it?— -The  Commissioners 
laid  out  a good  deal  upon  it  the  first  year  I came.  I 
fancy  that,  on  an  average,  £30  or  £40  a year  since, 
would  be  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  Commissioners 
paper  and  paint,  and  do  everything  that  is  required  to 
the  fabric  of  the  house. 

12423.  What  did  it  cost  the  first  year  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  state  in  which  you  -wished  to  have  it  b-I 
fancy  they  laid  out  £70  or  £80. 

12424.  Was  that  done  under  contract,  or  was  it 
done  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest? — In  the  same  way 
—by  estimate. 

12425.  Was  it  on  an  estimate  obtained  by  you,  and 
not  by  the  Commissioners? — By  me  altogether.  I 
should  observe  that  there  are  tradesmen  who  have 
worked  for  many  years  in  connexion  with  the  house- 
very  respectable  men,  of  good  character — and,  I think, 
everything  was  done  very  well. 

12426.  Dr.  Hart. — The  tradesmen  were  selected 
by  you,  not  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes;  but  they 
had  worked  at  the  house  for  many  years. 

12427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  men  were 
selected  by  you,  and  paid  by  you  ? — Yes ; they  were 
paid  through  me. 

12428.  Do  you  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
Commissioners,  for  furniture,  books,  and  teaching  appli- 
ances ?— No,  There  were  some  fixtures  connected  with 
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. jjouse,  that  might  be  called  furniture — for  instance, 
a very  large  book-case  in  the  library. 
a 19429.  D°es  that  belong  to  the  school  ? — Yes ; it 

^nut  up  ^ Dr.  Bell,  I think.  It  cost  about  £40. 
fsuoffested  that  it  should  be  made  school  property. 
TtwS  a thing  that  no  master  could  remove,  and  it 

better  to  purchase  it  from  the  representatives  of 
the  late  master.  Of  course  I was  not  at  any  expense 
1 v it  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  school. 

1 12430.  Suppose  you  left  the  school  to-morrow,  does 
all  the  furniture  belong  to  you? — Yes ; with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  fixtures. 

12431-  The  beds,  bedsteads,  desks  in  the  school, 
maps,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  are  your  own?— 

12432.  Were  you  obliged  to  supply  desks,  forms, 
beds  tables,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  keeping  a school, 
at  your  own  expense? — Yes  ; at  my  own  expense. 

12433-  Did  you  make  any  alterations  in  the  build- 
jn„  gjjjce  you  got  it  ? — None,  except  putting  up  separate 
partitions  for  the  masters’  rooms. 

1 12434-  Was  that  done  at  your  own  expense  ? — No. 
The  Commissioners  paid  for  it.  I put  up  a green-house 
at  my  own  expense. 

12435.  Is  that  a removable  green-house  ? — I do  not 
know.  Part  of  it,  I think,  might  be  removed. 

12436.  You  put  it  up  for  your  own  accommodation, 
as  part  of  your  residence? — Yes. 

12437.  Do  the  buildings  require  anything  further, 
to  make  them  suitable  for  the  school? — We  want 
several  things — such  as  bathrooms.  We  have  no 
bathroom. 

12438.  The  only  washing  appliances  are  basins  and 
jugs? — We  have  the  ordinary  movable  baths,  but  there 
is  no  bathroom.  I obtained  estimates  for  one,  but  it 
was  very  expensive,  and  Dr.  Kyle  said  they  could  not 
go  into  it  until  he  had  more  funds  on  hands. 

° 12439.  Are  the  rooms  in  good  order? — Very  good 
order. 

12440.  Do  the  Commissioners  receive  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  education  in  the  school, 
beyond  the  statements  contained  in  the  annual  returns  ? 
—Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12441.  During  your  time  has  there  been  any  visi- 
tation or  inspection  ? — No. 

12442.  Are  you  asked,  in  the  returns  you  send  up, 
to  furnish  any  statement  as  to  the  education  given  in 
the  school? — They  ask  what  subjects  are  taught. 

12443.  The  returns' do  not  include  any  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  boys  that  are  proficient,  or  the  degree 
of  proficiency? — No ; nothing  of  that  kind. 

12444.  With  regard  to  the  property  from  which  the 
income  of  the  school  is  derived,  are  you  acquainted 
with  it  yourself  ?-ANo ; I have  never  been  on  the  land. 
I know  nothing  whatever  of  the  management  of  it. 

12445.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  a local  agent? — Yes; 
Mr,  Owen. 

12446.  Does  he  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
i property? — He  resides  at  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen’s 
County. 

12447.  Where  is  the  property  situated  ? — Near 
Templemore,  in  the  County  Tipperary. 

12448.  Does  the  land  agent  ever  visit  the  school 
premises  ? — No ; not  to  my  knowledge.  His  father,  I 
think,  came  once,  but  not  in  my  time. 

1 2449.  Since  your  time  there  has  been  no  visitation  ? 
—No  visitation  of  any  kind,  but  the  Commissioners 
appear  to  have  got  some  information  about  the  school, 
because  in  their  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the 
year  before  last,  they  speak  favourably  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  way  it  had  progressed. 

12450.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — That  was  not  from 
any  information  you  had  given  them  ? — No. 

. 12451.  I see  the  poor  law  valuation  of  the  building 
is  £40 — what  would  you  consider  the  real  value  ? — 
Taking  the  house  into  consideration,  I think  it  ought 
to  be,  at  least,  £80. 

12452.  It  is  valued,  in  the  report  of  the  former 
Moyal  Commission,  at  £139  a year — would  you  say 
that  was  too  high  ? — I would  say  that,  to  a person 


wanting  it  for  a school,  it  would  be  worth  about  £100  Oct.  i,  IS79. 
a year . , Rev.  Abruliam 

12453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  s,  Hutchinson, 
tell  me  approximately,  what  sum  of  money,  paid  to  m.a. 
you,  would  enable  you  to  keep  a boarder,  free  of  cost  to 
yourself,  among  the  other  boys? — I should  say,  at  the 
very  lowest,  paying  for  masters,  £35  a year  I calculate 
as  the  cost  of  a boarder. 

12454.  That  would  be  the  expense  of  giving'board  ! 
and  education  to  an  additional  scholar  ? — Yes. 

12455.  •‘What  are  your  charges  for  pupils?— For ' 
boarders,  £45  a year. 

12456.  Is  that  a uniform  charge,  irrespective  of' 
age? — No,  that  is  for  boys  who  are  over  eleven. 

Under  eleven,  I charge  £40. 

12457.  What  are  your  extra  charges? — I charge 
extra  for  French  and  German ; and  for  washing,  of 
course. 

12458.  What  do  you  charge  for  French  and  Ger- 
man ? — Teh  shillings  a quarter. 

12459.  Instruction  in  those  languages  is  given  by 
a master  who  is  resident  in  the  house  ?- — Yes. 

12460.  What  is  your  charge  for  washing? — £2  a 
year. 

12461.  Therefore  your  fall  course,  including  modern 
languages,  would  be  £49  a year  for' a boy  over  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  £44  for  a boy  under  eleven  ?— Yes. 

12462.  Music  and  drawing  are  not  included,  as  the 
fees  for  them  do  not  pass  through  your  hands  ? — No. 

12463.  If  you  were  obliged  to  pay  the  value  for  the 
house,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  did  not  get  the 
£300  a year — in  other  words  if  you  had  not  the  endow- 
ment— what  amount  would  it  be  necessary  to  increase 
your  fees  by? — Well,  of  course,  a good  deal  would' 
depend  on  the  number  of  boys ; but,  taking  the  school 
as  it  is,  I should  say  the  charge  should  be  £55  a year. 

12464.  Therefore,  you  would  have  to  increase  your 
fees  all  round  by  about  £10  per  boy? — Yes. 

12465.  Supposing  that  was  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  that  you  were  charging  an  average  of  £55  per  boy, 
do  you  think  many  of  the  class  of  boys  who  come  to 
your  school  would  be'  prevented  from  coming  by  the 
increased  charge  ? — I am  certain  they  would.  In  fact, 

I do  not  think  I would  have  any  of  them,  because  the 
great  object  of  parents  seems  to  be  to  try  and  get 
education  on  terms  as  low  as  possible. 

12466.  So  that,  to  a substantial  extent,  the  boys  at 
the  school  are  receiving  benefit  from  the  endowment  ? 

—Decidedly. 

12467.  Do  you  know  Clonmel  well? — I do. 

12468.  Is  there  in  Clonmel  any  number  of  Protes- 
tant boys,  sons  of  freemen,  who  require  a grammar 
school  education,  or  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it, 
if  they  could  get  it  free  ? — I do  not  think  there  are 
many.  There  are  some  freemen  who  have  got  on  the 
list  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  advantage 1 of  the 
school,  but  their  children  are  growing  up,  and  I expect 
they  will  be  going  to  business  or  professions  soon.  Of 
very  young  boys,  I do  not  think  there  are  many  who 
would  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  Model 
school  takes  a good  many  of  the  class  of  boys  that  used 
formerly  to  go  to  the  Grammar  school. 

12469.  There  is  a Model  school  in  Clonmel,  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education? — Yes;  and  the 
Incorporated  Society’s  school  takes  a class  of  Protestant 
boys,  some  of  whom  area  little  above  the  poorer  class. 

12470.  Would  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school 
come  below  the  Model  school,  in  point  of  education, 
or  above  it  ?— Well,  that  depends  a great  deal  upon 
the  master.  It-  had  a very  good  master  a short  time 
ago— a superior  man.  I fancy  the  teaching  there  then 
was  better  than  that  at  the  Model  school. 

12471.  I believe  he  was  promoted  ? — Yes.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  Harcourt-street  school.  He  was  here 
a couple  of  years,  I think. 

1 2472.  Then  you  have  in  Clonmel : — -Primary  National 
. schools,  a Model  school,  the  Incorporated  Society’s 
school,  and  the  Endowed  school — all  available  for 
Protestants,  and  two  of  them  exclusive  institutions  ? 

—Yes. 

3G2 
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Oct.  2,187  . 12473.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I believe  the  Incor- 

Rev  Abraham  Porate(I  Society’s  school  is  exclusive? — It  is  not 
S.  Hutchinson,  exclusive,  but  I believe  the  Homan  Catholics  do  not 
M.A.  avail  of  it.  There  is  a rather  superior  class  of  Roman 

Catholic  school  in  the  town,  called  the  St.  Francis 
Academy,  taught  by  a brotherhood,  I think,  called  the 
Community  of  St.  Francis. 

12474.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  a 
grammar  school  ? — Yes,  they  teach  classics. 

12475.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sent  up  any 
boys  to  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — They  did. 

12476.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  that  a day  school  ? 
— It  is. 

12477.  Lord  Justice  FhIzGibbon. — Your  pupils  are 
not  all  Protestants  ? — No. 

12478.  How  are  they  divided  as  regards  religious 
denominations  ? — Most  of  them  are  Church  boys. 

12479.  From  your  return  to  us,  it  appeared  that  all 
your  boarders  were  Church  of  Ireland  boys  ; and  that  of 
the  day  boys  fifteen  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
two  were  Dissenters,  and  three  Roman  Catholics?- — Yes, 
but  I have  only  one  Roman  Catholic  now.  I am  not 
sure  whether  the  other  two  are  coming  back  or  not. 

12480.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  with  regard 
to  those  boys  as  to  religious  teaching? — We  open 
school  at  a certain  hour  with  prayer  and  Scrip- 
tural instruction.  It  is  open  to  them  to  come  or  not 
at  that  hour,  but  as  a rule  those  boys  never  come  until 
the  religious  instruction  is  over.  It  is,  in  fact,  a wonder 
the  Roman  Catholic  boys  come  at  all,  one  parent  told 
me  that,  even  as  it  is,  every  inducement  was  held  out 
to  him  not  to  send  his  sons  to  my  school. 

12481.  You  give  nothing  but  secular  instruction,  I 
presume,  after  the  religious  instruction  is  closed  in  the 
morning? — Nothing  but  secular  instruction;  except 
that  if  I thought  there  was  any  necessity  to  appeal  to 
any  moral  duty  I would  of  course  consider  myself 
bound  to  do  so.  We.  use  class  books — such  as  Smith’s 
Histories,  which  deal  with  history  from  perhaps  the 
Protestant  point  of  view,  but  they  never  make  any 
objection. 

12482.  It  is  free  to  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  to 
be  present  or  not  dui’ing  morning  prayer  ? — Yes. 

12483.  Fou  have  mentioned  that  the  father  of  one 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  told  you  that  inducements 
had  been  held  out  to  him  to  take  his  son  away  from 
your  school ; did  he  mention  what  the  inducement  was 
to  send  his  boy  to  you  ? — It  is  considered  that  the 
boys  get  a better  class  of  education. 

12484.  Are  the  Commissioners  of  Education  the 
only  persons  who  have  any  connexion  with  the  school  ? 
— They  are  trustees  of  the  property.  The  patrons  of 
the  school  are  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  and  (according  to  the  original  trust)  the 
Mayor  of  Clonmel,  for  the  time  being. 

12485.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Cashell  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  do  not  claim  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  appointment. 

12486.  How  is  your  appointment  made — was  it 
written? — Yes ; a written  appointment. 

12487.  For  what  length  of  time? — There  was  no 
time  mentioned  ; I was  simply  appointed  head  master 
of  the  school. 

12488.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Is  your  appointment 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  patrons  ? — It  is  held 
for  life,  I think,  unless  for  cause  shown. 

12489.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  an  ap- 
pointment during  good  behaviour  ? — There  is  nothing 
mentioned  about  it. 

12490.  Is  there  anything  mentioned  in  .it,  as  to  re- 
moval ? — I think  not. 

12491.  Do  the  patrons  take  any  active  part  in  the 
inspection  or  management  of  the  school  ? — Lord  Mount 
Cashell  has  taken  a very  active  interest  in  the  school. 
He  has  been  trying  to  promote  its  interests  as  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  by  recommending  it  amongst  his 
friends.  He  has  also  come  occasionally  to  our  examin- 
ations. Mr.  Bagwell  also  takes  an  interest  in  it. 

12492.  Who  is  Mr.  Bagwell? — He  is  one  of  the 


resident  gentry  of  the  locality,  the  eldest  son  of  o 
of  our  leading  esquires  here.  He  visits  the  school  6 

12493.  He  only  comes  as  a gentleman  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  taking  an  interest  in  the  school? 
— Yes. 

12494.  I believe  Lord  Mount  Cashell  resides  at 
considerable  distance  from  you  ? — He  does,  indeed 

12495.  Does  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  take  any 
interest  in  the  school  ? — Not  much.  He  has  a shoot- 
ing  lodge  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I called  on  him 
and  asked  him  to  visit  the  school,  but  he  said  he  seldom 
went  to  Clonmel. 

12496.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Has  he  any  property 
here? — He  has.  In  fact  the  old  seat  of  the  Ormondes 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  Suir. 

1 2497.  Dr.  Hart. — You  mention  that  Lord  Mount 
Cashell  attends  the  examinations  of  the  boys  of  your 
school? — Yes ; he  has  done  so. 

12498.  Who  conducts  the  examinations? — I <*ener- 
ally  get  a Trinity  College  man  to  examine,  f have 
not  been  able  to  secure  the  advantage  of  any  of  the 
Fellows  to  conduct  the  examinations.  Our  funds 
would  not  admit  of  that ; but  I have  had  some  of  the 
Scholars ; and  other  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine  have 
assisted.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel  has  also  kindly  come 
upon  my  invitation.  I have  always  had  Trinity  College 
men  to  conduct  the  examination.  One  of  the  curates 
of  Clonmel,  also,  who  was  a Royal  Scholar,  used  very 
kindly  to  assist  me  in  the  examination. 

12499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have,  up 
to  the  present,  been  dependent  on  the  assistance  of 
friends  in  conducting  your  examinations,  would  you 
consider  it  an  advantage  if  there  were  periodical  exami- 
nations or  visitations  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by 
suitable  persons  by  their  orders  ? — I would. 

12500.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  being 
done  ? — Not  the  slightest.  Quite  the  contrary. 

12501.  There  has  been  no  exercise  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  powers  they  possess  of  visitation  and 
inspection  ? — No. 

12502.  Let  me  read  you  a passage  from  the  Report 
of  the  former  Commission  : — 

;;  At  our  public  court  we  examined  the  master,  and  some 
i •he  principal  inhabitants  of  Clonmel ; we  found  a very 
strong  feeling  as  to  the  want  of  a school  fitted  to  provide  the 
education  which  this  school  was  intended  to  supply.” 

What  other  provision,  if  this  school  was  not  available, 
is  there  in  Clonmel,  for  the  sons  of  gentry,  and  persons 
who  want  to  give  their  sons  a liberal  education?— 
There  is  no  other  Protestant  school. 

12503.  What  is  the  nearest  school  ? — Tipperary  is 
the  nearest— rthat  is  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school. 

12504.  Tipperary  at  one  side,  and,  I presume,  Water- 
ford would  be  the  nearest  school  in  the  other  direction? 
— Well,  Waterford  is  not  much  of  a school — it  has 
not  been  very  flourishing. 

12505.  Is  there  any  other  matter  iu  connexion  with 
your  school  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? — Perhaps 
I might  mention,  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  establishment,  that  I have  hitherto  been  work- 
ing at  a great  disadvantage,  because  the  school  had 
for  so  long  a time  lost  its  name,  and  I have  had  very 
little  chance  of  making  a name  for  it,  owing  to  the  very 
few  boys  who  are  going  in  for  College  distinctions. 
I have  employed  superior  masters,  at  a very  con- 
siderable expense,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  public 
to  patronize  me  more  than  perhaps  they  have  done ; 
and  to  show  that  I have  really  been  endeavouring  to 
do  that,  I may  mention  that  I have  calculated  my 
expenses  last  year.  I produce  a paper  that  I drew 
up  for  the  information  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners, but  finding  that  the  state  of  their  funds  did 
not  admit  of  their  allowing  anything  additional  for 
masters,  I thought  it  would  be  useless  to  send  it  to 
them. 

12506.  Of  the  £300  a year  which  is  paid  to  you  by 
the  Commissioners,  you  appear  to  have  expended  £207 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school  ? — Yes ; £93  was  my 
net  profit  for  the  year-,  that  is  what  I calculate. 
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12507.  That  is  you  have  £93  for  yourself  out  of  the 
£300  ?— Yes. 

12508.  If  the  £800  balance  in  bank  were  invested 
at  interest  they  might  afford  you  a larger  sum  ? — Yes. 
I also  hand  in  a statement  headed  “ Some  reasons  which 
may  account  for  the  small  number  of  boarders  in 
Clonmel  school.”  I showed  that  statement  to  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  and  Mr.  Jellett.  (Vide 
Appendix  No.  18.) 

12509.  Loud  R.  Churchill. — Were  you  master  of 
any  school  before  you  were  appointed  to  Clonmel  ? — 
No ; in  my  college  days  I took  pupils,  but  I then 
went  for  a time  entirely  to  the  clerical  branch  of  my 
profession. 

12510.  How  did  you  come  to  apply  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  Clonmel  school  ? — I did  not  apply  for  it ; Lord 
Mount  Cashel!  was  kind  enough  to  offer  it  to  me. 

12511.  Had  you  a parish  at  that  time?— I was 
curate  of  Bagnalstown,  in  the  County  Cai-low. 

12512.  Did  you  take  private  pupils  there  ? — Not 
there.  I did  not  take  private  pupils  from  the  time  I 
left  Trinity  College. 

12513.  When  you  came  to  Clonmel  you  had  no  con- 
nexion as  master  of  a school  at  all — you  had  to  start 
de  novo  1 — Yes. 

12514.  Where  do  your  boarders  principally  come 
from?— From  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  some 
from  neighbouring  counties.  I have  boys  from  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford. 

12515.  Are  your  boarders  principally  from  the  south 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12516.  You  have  thirteen  ; what  class  of  life  are 
they  ? — Gentlemen’s  sons.  I have  never  had  any  but 
sons  of  gentlemen  except  in  one  case — I have  a good 
many  clergymen’s  sons. 

12517.  Sons  of  country  gentlemen  of  small  property  ? 
—Yes,  and  sons  of  clergymen ; but  I have  had  sons 
of  gentlemen  of  good  property. 

12518.  And  good  family? — Yes. 

12519.  Have  you  any  boarders  who  are  sons  of  shop- 
keepers or  merchants  ? — No. 


12520.  Do  you  object  to  take  them  ? — Well,  I would 
rather  not — I think  it  would  injure  the  school. 

12521.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  took  a compar- 
atively lower  class  of  boarders — say  a middle  class— 
your  numbers  would  be  larger  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
do  not  think  that  class,  as  a rule,  care  very  much  for 
higher  education— I think  they  only  want  to  educate 
their  children  for  business,  and  they  are  satisfied  with 
what  they  get  in  the  Model  school. 

12522.  You  like  to  keep  your  school  as  select  as 
possible  ? — I like  to  have  the  boarders  select  certainly. 
They  live  -with  my  own  family. 

12523.  Your  day  boys,  I suppose,  are  all  sons 
of  tradesmen  ? — No — some  few  of  them  are. 

12524.  What  class  are  they  as  a rule? — Sons  of 
bank  managers,  for  instance,  and  gentry. 

12525.  Have  you  any  day  boys  who  are  sons  of 
Clonmel  shopkeepers  ? — One  or  two. 

12526.  Do  you  object  to  that  1—  No— not  in  the 
slightest. 

12527.  You  do  not  think  the  admixture  of  middle 
class  boys,  in  the  day  time,  at  all  interferes  with  the 
success  of  the  school  ?— I think  not,  as  a general  rule. 
I know  at  some  large  schools  the  boarders  look  upon 
themselves  as  a distinct  class,  and  the  day  boys  just 
come  in  and  do  not  say  very  much  to  them. 

12528.  Is  that  the  case  in  your  school  ? — It  is  not. 
They  mix  freely  with  them.  We  have  a nice  class  of 
day  boys.  They  are  all  very  respectable,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  that  way. 

12529.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  boarders,  you  are 
now  taking,  is  the  class  for  whom  the  endowment  was 
originally  constituted  ? — I really  do  not  know.  I do  not 
know  what  the  intention  was,  as  regards  boarders.  The 
intention  was  to  establish  a school  for  the  benefit  of 
sons  of  freemen  residing  in  Clonmel. 

12530.  Your  boarders  are  deriving  considerable 
benefit  from  the  endowment  ? — Certainly,  in  the  way 
that  has  been  explained,  I should  say  they  do,  as  far 
as  my  experience  of  school-keeping  goes.  I do  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  keep  a school 
on  those  terms  without  it. 


Oct.  2,  1S79. 

Rev.  Abraliam 
S.  Hutchinson, 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Mount  Cashell,  examined. 


12531.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  in  right 
of  your  title  that  your  lordship  is  one  of  the  patrons 
of  Clonmel  Endowed  school  ?— Yes.  The  original  pa- 
trons  were  the  Earls  of  Mount  Cashell,  the  Marquises 
of  Ormonde,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  for  the  time 
being. 

12532.  How  long  have  you  been  patron  ?— Since 
my  father’s  death— 27th  October,  1822.  I may  say 
when  I became  patron  I found  the  school  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Bagwell — who  came  into  posses- 
sion of  it  through  a mistake ; I called  upon  him  to  give 
up  his  claim,  and  he  surrendered  it  to  me. 

12533.  Have  you  any  duties,  rights,  or  powers,  with 
reference  to  the  school,  except  that  of  appointing  the 
master?— Yes,  I take  it  that  I am  the  representative 
of  the  original  founders. 

12534.  The  founders  were  ancestors  of  yours? — 
res  ^Stephen  and  Richard  Moore  were  my  ancestors, 
and  directed  that  their  representative  should  have  the 

management. 

12535.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  patron 
0 the  school,  has  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  ever  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  1—  Never ; since  the  original 
«eed  was  signed,  no  Mayor  of  Clonmel  has  ever  been 
consulted.  The  fact  is  this:  the  Marquises  of 
1 morale  and  the  Earls  of  Mount  Cashell  have  always 
appointed  the  masters  themselves,  -without  any  con- 
futation with  the  Mayor.  At  the  period  of  the  found- 
ation my  ancestors  were  the  principal  people  in  Clonmel 
-—they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  whole 
orough  was  at  their  command,  and  they  had  the  man- 
aement  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
pnnf  1'?“  belonging  to  the  Corporation  was  under  the 
nwol  of  my  ancestors  at  that  time.  At  that  period, 


The  Rt.  Hon. 

though  they  might  have  consulted  with  us,  the  Cor-  MoimtCasheU 
poration  were  all  Protestants,  and  the  Mayor  was  a 
Protestant.  Since  then,  by  the  change  of  the  law,  every- 
thing has  been  altered.  Now  the  Mayor  is  generally 
a Roman  Catholic,  and  very  likely  to  continue  so ; and 
although,  as  I have  mentioned  already,  even  while 
they  were  Protestants  they  were  not  consulted,  I cer- 
taMy  do  not  see  why,  now  that  they  are  Roman 
Catholics,  they  should  be  consulted. 

12536.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  exclu- 
sively Protestant  foundation,  and  therefore  the  Mayors 
if  Roman  Catholics,  would  probably  not  be  interested 
in  it  now ; but  can  you  explain  how  it  happened  that 
the  Mayors  dropped  out  of  the  management  of  the  school 
before  the  Emancipation  Act  ?— It  never  was  considered 
necessary  to  consult  the  Mayor.  In  the  original  deed 
it  was  provided  that  two  out  of  the  three  trustees  were 
to  have  power  to  act. 

12537.  And,  therefore,  I suppose,  when  the  Earl  and 
the  Marquis  acted  together,  the  Mayor  had  no  power? 

— Undoubtedly. 

12538.  You  took  part  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

Hutchinson  ?— Yes.  I appointed  Mr.  Hutchinson.  I 
have  not  got  the  letter  that  I received  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde,  but  I wrote,  of  course,  to  get  his 
consent  to  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  appointment,  and  the 
substance  of  his  letter  was,  that  knowing  I was  the 
representative  of  the  original  founders,  he  thought  it 
liis  duty  to  leave  the  appointment  to  me,  and  accord- 
ingly J[  appointed  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

12539.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Had  you  many  ap- 
plications for  the  post?— I had  several— some  of  the 
applicants  were  very  good  men  ; but  I appointed  Mr. 

Hutchinson,  having  known  him  from  his  boyhood. 
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12540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboX. — I believe,  for 
a long  time  before  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  appointment,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  unsatisfactory? — Yes;  the 
school  was  under  Mr.  Kettlewell. 

12541.  It  was  reported  in  1857,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  dismiss  the  master  at  once,  but,  I believe,  he 
remained  there,  notwithstanding,  until  1873  or  1874? 
— Yes,  he  was  a man  of  great  ability,  had  passed 
examinations  with  great  distinction,  and  was  well 
qualified  to  conduct  a school,  but  he  was  very  poor,  and 
owing  to  his  not  being  supplied  with  funds  by  the 
Commissioners,  he  got  into  debt.  I understand  he  was 
£600  in  debt  for  repairs  of  the  school,  which,  I believe, 
was  never  paid  to  him — in  short  he  got  into  thorough 
distress,  from  being  obliged  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  school  without  funds,  and  being  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  which  were  made  upon  him.  To  my  own 
knowledge,  he  was  on  his  keeping  for  a considerable 
time  : writs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  against  his 
body,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  to  avoid  being  arrested. 

12542.  Of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
school  could  not  flourish;  but  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  being  allowed  to  remain  on  as  master  of  the  school 
so  many  years? — Well,  he  hoped  funds  would  be  fur- 
nished from  the  Commissioners,  and  I was  fully  aware 
that  the  lands  were  greatly  underlet,  and  did  not  pro- 
duce what  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  was  in  hopes 
I should  have  succeeded  in  getting  Dr.  Kyle  to  raise 
the  rents,  and  get  them  up  to  what  was  received  in  the 
year  1840,  which  was  £600  a year.  The  lands  were 
let  for  £600  in  1840,  but  they  have  gone  on  reducing 
instead  of  raising  the  rents,  and  the  lands  have  brought 
a smaller  and  smaller  sum  annually.  I took  a great 
deal  of  trouble  upon  this  very  point,  for  I thought 
there  was  some  most  fraudulent  work  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I cannot  point  to,  and  do  not  name,  any  individual ; 
but  there  was  fraud  somewhere,  and  I was  very  anxious 
that  Mr.  Owen,  the  agent  and  receiver,  should  have 
been  examined  by  the  Commission  that  sat  in  1857, 
but  they  did  not  examine  him. 

12543.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  evidence 
at  the  present  Commission  ? — That  is  the  son  of  the 
man  I refer  to.  The  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment at  that  time,  is  dead. 

12544.  We  hope  to  take  steps  to  have  an  independ- 
ent examination  of  the  estate  also,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  set  that  matter  right  ? — I hope  so  : pray  recol- 
lect the  extent  of  the  lands,  370  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

12545.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  lands  ? — I have  gone  over  them,  but  not  very 
recently ; I thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  them,  and  I 
did  so. 

12546.  What  did  you  consider  the  value? — A great 
deal  of  the  land — I will  not  say  all — appeared  to  be 
very  good  land.  There  is  some  bog  attached  to  it 
certainly.  There  is  one  thing  I have  to  complain  of.  I 
saw  by  the  return  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  my  own  motion,  that  there  was  on  one 
occasion  £19  0s.  ll^d.  received  for  bog  rent — 
that  was  put  down  in  one  year’s  return  as  paid,  but 
it  was  not  earned  on,  and  afterwards  we  lost  sight 
altogether  of  those  bog  rents,  and  I have  not  been  able 
to  discover  them  in  the  accounts.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  bog  was  afterwards  given  gratis,  or 
whether  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  agent,  and  the 
agent  omitted  to  give  credit  for  them.  I did  what  I 
could  to  obtain  information  from  Dr.  Kyle,  but  he 
firmly 'refused  to  give  me  the  information  1 required 
— he  would  not  allow  me  to  look  at  the  books.  I 
asked  permission  to  see  the  accounts — I thought  as 
patron  and  trustee  I was  entitled  to  look  at  them — 
but  Dr.  Kyle  refused  to  let  me  see  them;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  that  I moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  those  returns. 

12547.  One  of  the  items  of  information  which  the 
return  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  give,  was  the 
full  amount  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  endow- 
ment that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  1st  May,  1847,  and  the  amount 


of  money  in  like  manner  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Eu 
dowed  school  on  the  1st  May,  1869 ; the  document 
before  me  states  that  on  1st  May,  1847,  there  was  n 
credit,  but  a debit  of  £267  18s.  6d,  and  that  on  1st 
May,  1869,  the  full  amount  of  money  to  credit  was 
£353  Is.  od.  Were  you  aware  that  at  that  time  there 

was  a debt  of  over  £900  due  by  the  school? No  • it  is 

not  mentioned  in  the  return. 

12548.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  debt  on  the 
school-house  existed  on  1st  May,  1869  ? — I cannot  sav 
from  memory,  but  I think  it  ought  to  have  been  cleared 
off,  because  the  payment  of  £240  a year  ought  in  the 
regular  course  to  have  discharged  it — I know  that 
payment  went  on  for  some  time.  The  £4,000  expended 
on  the  school-house  was  to  be  liquidated  by  a payment 
of  £240  a year. 

12549.  You  knew  that  debt  was  not  paid  off  ?_ I 
did. 

12550.  Do  you  see  that  Dr.  Kyle  has  not  mentioned 
it  in  the  return  ? — I believe  not.  It  is  a very  confused 
statement  indeed,  I could  not  understand  it. 

12551.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.—  I understand 
that  the  reason  of  the  school  being  allowed  to  remain  as 
it  did  from  1857  until  1874  was,  that  the  patrons  did 
not  dismiss  the  master,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to 
retrieve  his  position,  by  putting  pressure  on  the  Com- 
missioners to  advance  the  requisite  funds,  but  that 
the  Commissioners  did  not  do  so  ? — Yes  ; and  they 
kept  me  in  the  dark.  If  I had  known  the  facts  I 
could  have  worked  it,  but  I was  kept  in  ignorance 
and  everything  was  so  complicated  and  confused  that 
I did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  only  information  I 
was  able  to  procure  was  by  moving  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  returns. 

12552.  You  know  Clonmel  a very  long  time  ?— I do. 

12553.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  qualification  of 
freemen  in  former  times,  and  what  was  their  number? 
— I could  not  tell  you  that. 

12554.  Do  you  remember  this  school  at  any  tune 
being  a large  school?— Yes;  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Carey  it  was  a very  prosperous  and  useful  school.. 
A great  number  of  distinguished  men  received  their  * 
education  in  the  school  at  that  time. 

12555.  What  period  do  you  speak  of? — That  was  in 
the  time  of  my  grandfather — I dare  say  100  years 

ag°-  ' 

12556.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  the  traditions  of 
the  school  ? — I am.  Some  of  the  judges  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  country  were  educated  in  it. 
Baron  Pennefather,  William  Archer  Butler,  and,  I 
believe,  J ohn  Philpot  Curran,  Were  educated  in  Clon- 
mel school. 

12557.  During  your  own  recollection  have  there 
been  any  greater  numbers  attending  it  than  are 
attending  it  now  ? — No. 

12558.  For  a long  time  it  was  closed  up,  and  had 
no  pupils  ? — Yes.  I believe  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bell 
there  were  a good  number  of  boys  in  it.  It  was  get- 
ting on  very  well  about  1821  or  1822. 

12559.  Have  you  often  gone  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  for  informatiom  about  the  school? — I 
have  often  gone  to  Dr.  Kyle. 

12560.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  accounts? — I was 
not  allowed.  I asked  to  see  them,  and  was  told  I 
would  not  be  permitted.  Dr.  Kyle  invariably  gave 
me  that  answer.  That  was  the  reason  I moved  for 
the  returns.  If  he  had  shown  me  the  accounts  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

12561.  Is  there  any  other  information  about  the 
school  you  would  wish  to  give  us? — No.  What  I 
chiefly  complained  of  was  that  the  lands  did  not 
produce  the  amount  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a loss  of  thousands,  which 
if  it  had  been  paid  would  have  liquidated  completely 
the  demand,  on  foot  of  the  £4,000,  and  have  also 
furnished  means  to  Mr.  Kettlewell,  and  placed  him  in 
such  a position  that  he  could  have  made  the  school  an 
admirable  one,  for  he  was  a very  clever  and  talented 
man. 

12562.  The  origin  of  the  debt  due  to  Government 
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was  the  .£4,000  that  was  laid  out  on  the  building ? — an  old  school-house — I remember  being  in  it  when  I . Oct.  2,  is79. 
Yes.  , , was  a young  fellow — it  was  somewhere  in  the  town,  ..  — - 

12563.  Do  you  know  what  the  date  of  that  was?—  but  that  school-house,  and  the  ground,  on  which  .it 
It  was  about  1830,  but  if  the  £240  a year  had  been  stood  have  disappeared  and  no  credit  is  given' for  it.  Mount  Cnslrill 
paid  regularly  from  that  period,  the  debt  would  have  The  Rev.  Mr,  Hutchinson  says  that  lie  believes  the 
been  liquidated  long  ago,  and  yet  it  is  unsettled  to  the  site  of  the  old  school-house  was  given  to  Mr.  Bagwell 
present  moment.  hi  exchange  for  the  present  site,  which  was  a more 

12564.  A site  was  granted  at  £1  a year? — Yes;  valuable  piece  of  land, 
it  was  granted  by  Mr.  J ohn  Bagwell.  There  had  been 


Mr.  J ohn  Thomas  Luther,  examined. 


12565.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Clonmel  ? — I am. 

12566.  Can  you  tell  us  the  qualification  for  ad- 
mission as  a freeman? — There  are  three  classes  of 
qualification,  birth,  servitude,  and  marriage  ; birth,  by 
being  the  eldest  son  of  a freeman ; servitude,  by  hav- 
in'1 served  your  time  to  a freeman  ; marriage,  by  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a freeman. 

1 2567.  Is  the  son-in-law  admissible  if  there  be  a son  ? 
—Certainly.  The  eldest  son  is  admissible,  and  all  the 
sons-in-law. 

12568.  Are  all  the  sons  admissible? — No;  only  the 

eldest. 

12569.  But  all  the  sons-in-law  are  admissible? — 
Yes.  I believe  the  franchise  of  freemen  was  intended 
to  benfit  the  ladies.  All  the  daughters  of  freemen 
confer  the  right  upon  their  husbands. 

12570.  As  to  servitude  are  there  any  limitations,  is 
it  restricted  to  any  particular  trade  or  guild  ? — No. 
There  were  guilds  here  formerly,  but  they  vanished 
long  before  my  time. 

12571.  Do  you  admit  freemen  now  by  servitude? 
—Certainly. 


12572.  Is  the  admission  by  servitude  confined  to 
persons  bound  actually  to  a trade  ? — It  must  be  an 
actual  servitude.  A point  arose  some  time  since 
whether  it  should  be  by  indenture  or  not,  but  I came 
to  the  conclusion;- in  which  I was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  B.  Murphy,  q.c.,  before  whom  I laid 
a case,  that  servitude  by  indenture  was  not  necessary. 
For  instance,  it  . was  not  usual  for  a father,  in  taking 
his  son  as  apprentice,  to  require  him  to  be  bound  by 
deed,  yet  he  performed  servitude  in  the  same  manner 
as  a stranger  who  was  bound  by  deed  would  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, acting  on  Mr.  Murphy’s  opinion,  I advised 
the  Mayor,  who  is  the  only  party  having  authority  to 
admit  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  that  an  inden- 
ture is  not  necessary. 

12573.  What  is  the  number  at  present  on  your 
roll  of  freemen  ? — It  is  very  small — only  twenty-three. 

12574.  Of  those  twenty-three  how  many  are  Pro- 
testants?—Of  the  entire  number,  only  four  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  remaining  uineteen  are  either  Protest- 
ants or  Quakers. 


12575.  The  list  you  have  produced  is  a list  of  those 
on  the  Parliamentary  roll  of  freemen? — Yes. 

12576.  Is  not  residence  a necessary  qualification  t; 
entitle  a freeman  to  be  on  the  Parliamentary  roll?— 
les,  residence  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough,  but 
the  list  I have  produced  includes  all,  whether  resident 
hr  not.  Those  who  do  not  reside  within  the  required 
distance  are  marked. 

12577.  Then  the  list  you  have  produced  is  the 
1 i,  ro11  of  freemen  ?— Yes,  they  are  getting  “ small 
oy  degrees  and  beautifully  less.” 

Lord  R.  Churchill. — How  long  have  you 
been  Town  Clerk  7 — A quarter  of  a century. 

12579.  When  you  first  became  Town  Clerk,  how 
'wnyfieemenwere  there?— I think  the  number,  when  I 
'lwon  Qteri?,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

01  ,1  ^>r’  ®-ART- — Of  the  twenty-three  at  present 

Fi  1 * l°^’  many  are  qualified  by  servitude  ? — 
three  by6*6  Ly  birth,  twelve  by  servitude,  and 

JjORD  fL  Churchill. — I presume  you  know 

C of  tl,e  freemen  ? — I do,  intimately. 


12582.  Are  there  any  of  those  Protestant  freemen 
wh  o have  sons  to  whom  the  education  given  in  th  e Clonmel 
school  would  be  an  advantage  ?— The  last  freeman  ad- 
mitted was  Mr.  William  Sparrow.  His  sole  object  hi 
claiming  his  freedom  was  that  his  children,  now  that 
there  was  a good  master  in  the  school,  should  have  the 
advantages  originally  intended  to  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  grant. 

12583.  How  many  of  the  Protestant  freemen,  now 
upon  the  roll,  have  sons  who  could  derive  benefit  from 
the  endowment? — Thirteen,  including  those  whose 
sons,  now  grown  up,  might  have  had  it. 

12584.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  you  became 
Town  Clerk,  you  say  there  were  between  sixty  and 
seventy  freemen  ?— On  reflection  I think  there  were 
not  so  many.  There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

12585.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  only 
twenty-three,  so  that  in  a quarter  of  a century  two- 
thirds  of  them  have  disappeared  ? — Yes. 

12586.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a century  the  remaining  third  will  disappear  ? 
—No.  I think  the  number  has  now  reached  a tran- 
sition period.  I expect  to  have  a considerable  number 
°f  applications,  now  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
being  a freeman.  Now  that  there  is  a good  school 
there  win  be  applications  the  moment  the  sons  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  the  freedom  arrive  at  the  proper 
age  for  going  to  school. 

12587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
large  class  of  persons  in  Clonmel  qualified  to  become 
freemen,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  school  ? — Unquestionably  so. 

12588,  Could  you  tell  us,  in  round  numbers,  sup- 
posing the  advantages  of  the  school  to  become  known 
and  appreciated,  how  many . persons  are  qualified  to 
avail  themselves  of  it — if  it  was  an  object  for  them  to 
get  the  education  for  their  sons  ? — I would  prefer  taking 
time  to  answer  that  question — I would  wish  to.  give 
it  some  consideration. 

125S9.  Is  there  a numerous  class  of  such  persons? 
— Unquestionably ; there  has  been  latterly  a strong 
inclination  to  avail  of  the  school.  During  Mr. 
Kettlewell’s  period — he  was  always  immersed  iu  debt 
and  difficulty — the  school  was  a failure. 

12590.  You  do  not  think  the  numbers  of  the  free- 
men will  decrease?— No;  on  the  contrary,  I think 
they  will  go  on  increasing  at  the  proper  time. 

12591.  What  is  the  cost  of  procuring  admission  on 
the  roll  ?— I get  one  guinea, 

12592.  Then,  for  a fee  of  one  guinea,  a person  who  has 
the  qualification  can  secure  the  right? — Yes,  and  pro- 
vided he  is  a Protestant,  he  can  educate  all  his  children. 
Catholics  are  excluded — which  I think  rather  hard  on 
me,  for  I am  a Catholic,  though  my  name  is  Luther. 

I wish  to  say,  as  one  who.  takes  a strong  interest  iu 
education,  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the 
college,  as  'now  established,  is  a great  boon  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Clonmel, — that-  is,  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  availing  of  it ; and  I am  quite  sure,  from  the- manner 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  headmaster, 
— which  relates  back  to  a much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  during  which  I have  been  Town  Clerk — that 
the  college  is  one  that  should  be  maintained,  and  I 
say  this  in  the  most  respectful  manner  possible  ; 


Mr.  John  T. 
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because  it  is  unquestionably  giving  good  value,  and  it 
is  carrying  out,  and  likely  still  further  to  carry  out, 
the  intentions  of  the  donors. 

12593.  As  you  have  mentioned  that  you  are  your- 
self a Catholic,  and  that  you  think  it  hard  that  you  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  school,  I 'wish  to 
ask  you,  do  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
either  Catholics  or  Protestants  to  have  a boarding 
school  in  which  the  boys  were  of  mixed  denomin- 
ations?— I do  not  care  to  enter  into  that  question, 
for  this  reason — our  hierarchy  have  a strong  objec- 
tion to  mixed  education,  but  it  is  really  no  question 
of  bigotry  at  all.  A gentleman  of  great  influence 
in  tins  county,  who  was  very  much  respected — I 
shall  not  mention  his  name,  but  his  son  is  present  to- 
day— was  under  the  impression  that  by  what  is  called 
mixed  education — combined  secular  with  separate  re- 


ligious instruction — Protestants  and  Catholics  by  <n-n 
ing  up  together  would  forget  their  mutual  bmohies' 
That  plan  has  been  tried  and  disapproved,  for  0u' 
clergy  believe  the  result  to  be  that,  while  the  Protest- 
ants would  get  nothing  from  us,  we  would  lose  a great 
deal.  I think  it  right  to  mention  that  I can  state  as' 
a fact,  that  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who  have  the 
right  to  the  freedom  of  Clonmel,  principally  by  birth 
but  who,  having  left  the  town,  and  residing  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  are  outside  the  Parliamentary 
limits,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  is  concerned,  have  no  inducement  to  apply 
to  have  their  names  admitted  on  the  roll.  There  is 
however,  nothing  to  prevent  those  persons,  if  they  have 
sons,  availing  themselves  of  the  school,  as  residence  in 
Clonmel  is  not  necessary  to  confer  the  right  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  education. 


Mr.  Richard  Bagwell,  j.p.,  examined. 


12594.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  desire  to 
make  a statement  ? — Y es ; as  the  present  representative, 
after  my  father,  of  Colonel  Bagwell,  I beg  to  say  that 
I do  not  know  whether  I or  my  father  are  entitled  to 
be  freemen  of  the  borough  of  Clonmel.  We  are  neither 
of  us  enrolled,  but  I am  satisfied  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  be  freemen,  and  who  have, 
not  yet  taken  steps  to  secure  their  admission  on  the  roll. 

12595.  We  have,  of  course,  no  power  in  that  matter. 
The  Mayor  is  the  responsible  authority  to  decide  on 
applications  for  admission  of  freemen  ? — The  Mayor  can 
decide  only  on  applications  that  come  before  him. 

12596.  Certainly.  The  law  puts  it  upon  every  man 
to  find  out  his  rights,  and  to  assert  them.  Do  you 


wish  to  add  anything  further  ? — I wish  to  say  that  there 
are  over  100  Protestants  in  Clonmel,  of  the  very  class 
for  which  this  school  was  founded,  although  havin'-  no 
right  to  be  enrolled  as  freemen,  they  are  burgesses  of 
Clonmel,  and  within  the  spirit  of  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  school,  though  not  qualified  as  fiee- 

12597.  Then  if,  in  place  of  “freemen,”  the  modern 
word  “ burgess  ” were  used,  you  think  there  would  be 
fully  100  persons  who  would  be  qualified  and  entitled 
to  avail  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  make  that  change,  if  possible. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1879,  11  o'clock,  A.ir. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Enniskillen. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


ltev.  James  B 
Anncsley,  a.b 


Rev.  James  Blair  Annesley,  a.b.,  examined. 


12598.  Chairman.  — You  are  the  chaplain  of 
Vaughan’s  Charity  School,  Tubrid  ? — I am. 

12599.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
My  appointment  dates  from  1st  April,  1862. 

12600.  What  are  your  duties  as  chaplain? — At 
present  I have  the  general  superintendence  inside  the 
institution,  and  1 attend  specially  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children. 

12601.  You  have  the  supreme  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  school — in  fact,  the  entire  staff  are  under 
your  directions? — They  are. 

12602.  You  are,  in  fact,  the  principal,  or  general 
manager  ? — Yes ; but  I always  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governors  and  Board  of  Auditors. 

12603.  Who  are  the  Governors? — The  Lord 
Primate,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  the  Earl  of  Belmore, 
Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  d.d.,  Rev.  E.  Semple,  the  Dean 
of  Clogher,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Lord  O’Neill,  Rev. 
A.  Williamson,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
Earl  of  Erne,  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Armagh — thirteen  in  all. 

12604.  How  are  the  Governors  elected? — When  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  Governors  co-opt  a new  member. 
For  that  purpose  the  quorum  required  is  seven,  but 
for  ordinary  business  it  is  only  five. 

12605.  Are  there  no  ex-officio  Governors? — Yes ; 
there  are  three — the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  is  the 
Lord  Primate ; the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  Rector 
of  Drumkeeran.  Mr.  Semple  is  at  present  the  rector 
of  that  parish. 

12606.  How  often  do  the  Governors  meet? — The 
Board  of  Governors  meet  annually;  on  the  last 


Tuesday  in  November.  They  are  summoned  by  a 
notice  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

12607.  That  meeting,  I believe,  is  held  in  Dublin  ! 
— It  may  be  held  in  Dublin  or  in  Armagh,  There  is 
no  place  specified.  The  Primate,  as  President,  directs 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

12608.  Who  are  the  Board  of  Auditors? — They  are 
elected  annually.  They  consist,  at  present,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Semple,  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the  Dean  of 
Clogher. 

12609.  Are  they  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  ? — Yes  ; they  form  a sort  of  executive 
committee,  for  the  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

12610.  What  matters  are  submitted  for  the  decision 
of  the  general  Board  ? — Matters  of  expenditure. 

12611.  Of  course  the  ordinary  expenditure  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Auditors?— 
It  does ; but  any  extra  expenditure  would  be  left  to 
the  general  Board.  The  appointments  of  the  masters 
and  servants  are  made  by  the  Auditors,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  general  Board. 

12612.  How  often  do  the  Board  of  Auditors  meet! 
— Once  a quarter. 

12613.  Must  the  three  be  in  attendance,  or  can  two 
transact  business? — We  have  had  a Board  with  only 
one  Auditor  present ; but  there  is  generally  an  ad- 
journment until  two  can  meet.  The  three  Auditors, 
however-,  usually  attend. 

12614.  Has  one  Auditor  any  authority  to  sign 
cheques  ? — No.  Two  Auditors  must  sign  the  cheques. 
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Jf  only  one  Auditor  attends,  the  necessary  business 
alone  is  transacted,  and  the  Board  is  then  adjourned. 

12615.  Is  a meeting  then  summoned  for  a subsequent 
jay,  without  waiting  for  the  next  regular  Board  day  ? 
— Yes. 

12616.  You  keep  the  accounts  of  the  charity  ? — 
Yes  • and  I pay  the  accounts  for  the  Board. 

12617.  As  chaplain,  you  superintend  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils  ? — I do. 

12618.  Is  the  school  exclusively  a Church  school? 
—It  is. 

12619.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  it  at 
present? — There  are  forty-eight  boys  and  twenty-eight 
airls  on  the  roll ; but  one  is  absent  on  leave. 

' 12620.  The  number  is  less  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  ? — Yes ; by  a rule  of  the  general  Board  there 
has  lately  been  a reduction  of  ten. 

12621.  Who  admit  the  pupils? — Each  Governor 
has  the  appointment  of  three  boys  and  two  girls ; 
all  other  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  quarterly  Board. 

12622.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  school? — A plain  English  education,  such  as  is 
given  in  good  National  schools.  We  do  not  profess  to 
oive  anything  more  than  that. 

8 12623.  The  course  of  instruction  in  1857  was 
stated  to  comprise  “ Beading,  writing,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration, 
and  book-keeping  ” ? — All  these  subjects  are  taught  at 
present. 

12624.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  agricul- 
ture?— There  is  no  specific  teaching  in  it,  except  that 
the  agricultural  class-book  of  the  National  Board  is 
iead  in  the  boys’  school. 

12625.  Is  there  a farm  attached  to  the  Institution  ? 
— There  is  a large  farm  surrounding  it. 

12626.  How  is  that  farm  managed  ? — It  is  worked 
by  day  labourers,  under  the  direction  of  a steward. 

12627.  Is  the  steward  one  of  the  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution 1 — Yes. 

12628.  Are  the  pupils  obliged  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  house  in  order? — Yes ; they  keep  the  house  clean. 
There  is  no  servant  kept,  except  a cook. 

12629.  Is  there  a charter  for  the  school? — There  is. 

12630.  I find  that,  amongst  the  original  objects  of 
the  Institution,  the  children  were  to  be  instructed 
in  linen  manufacture.  Has  that  requirement  been 
acted  upon? — There  were  looms  purchased  for  the  in- 
stitution ; but  about  thirty  years  ago  they  had  to  be 
sold  off,  and  the  requirement  is  now  obsolete. 

12631.  Do  you  hold  any  other  appointment  except 
the  one  connected  with  the  Institution  ? — I was  curate 
of  the  parish  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act,  but  have  been  since  relieved  from  duty  by  the 
rector.  I only  held  the  curacy  to  maintain  my  posi- 
tion and  standing  in  the  diocese. 

12632.  It  did  not  occupy  your  time? — No. 

12633.  The  master  of  Vaughan’s  school  has  a salary 
of  £80  a year.  I presume  he  is  resident  ? — He  is 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Institution. 

12634.  There  are,  in  the  Institution,  a mistress  at 
£40  a year,  and  a matron  at  £20  a year? — Yes;  the 
matron  superintends  the  boys’  side  of  the  establishment. 

12635.  There  is  also  a dairymaid  kept  ? — Yes ; and 
she  also  assists  in  the  cooking  at  the  gii'ls’  side  of  the 
house.  The  girls  too  work  in  the  laundiy,  which  she 
superintends. 

12636.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  entirely  separated  ? 
—Yes ; they  are  at  different  sides  of  the  building,  the 
chaplain’s  house  lying  between.  The  only  instruction 
which  they  receive  together  is  the  religious  instruction. 

12637.  Have  they  separate  playgrounds?  — They 
have. 

12638.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  admission  to 
the  school  ? Is  poverty  one  of  them? — Not  exactly ; 
but  those  appointed  are  usually  the  children  of  parents 
ln  reduced  circumstances  : they  must  be  between  the 
aSes  of  nine  and  twelve,  free  from  any  disease,  either 
mental  or  bodily,  and  able  to  read  intelligibly ; and, 
further,  they  must  be  legitimate. 

12639.  Is  there  any  examination  held? — Yes.  I 


examine  the  children  myself  quarterly,  and  the  in-  Oct.  s,  is-o. 
specter  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  examines  them  R ~ — 
annually.  There  is  a very  strict  examination  held  by  Ann’esley b a 
him. 

12640.  Is  that  an  examination  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  Institution? — Yes. 

12641.  Is  there  any  examination  for  admission  1 — 

I myself  examine  the  children  for  admission ; and  any 
not  qualified  in  reading,  or  in  whom  the  doctor  finds 
any  defect,  are  rejected. 

12642.  Are  there  usually  more  candidates  than 
there  are  vacancies  ? — A great  many  more.  At  present 
there  are  thirty  candidates  for  three  vacancies. 

12643.  If  the  pupils  do  not  profit  by  the  education, 
to  the  extent  they  should,  are  they  obliged  to  leave  the 
school  ? — We  have  had  scarcely  an  instance,  in  my 
time,  of  any  child  being  sent  away  for  deficiency  of  the 
kind.  We  have  been  obliged  to  remove  some  for  bad 
conduct. 

12644.  Is  there  any  grant  to  the  school,  from  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  ?— rNo. 

12645.  Do  you  merely  get  Mr.  Budkin,  when  he 
comes  round  to  examine  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
in  the  county,  to  examine  your  schools  ? — Yes ; and,  I 
believe,  he  examines  various  schools  in  the  country  in 
the  same  way. 

12646.  The  requirements  of  the  Institution  are 
brought  before  each  quarterly  meeting,  and  you  get 
permission  to  have  them  supplied  ? — Yes ; everything 
is  entered  in  our  book  of  “ wants.” 

12647.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  execution  of  repairs 
which  are  urgent ; as,  for  example,  if  the  rain  were 
coming  in  through  the  roof? — I apply  to  the  Besident 
Governor,  the  Bev.  Edward  Semple. 

12648.  There  is  an  account  kept  with  the  bank? — 

Yes  ; the  Auditors  have  an  account. 

12649.  The  children,  of  course,  are  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution  ? — They  are. 

12650.  Is  there  any  clothing  made  in  the  establish- 
ment ? — The  girls  make  their  own  clothing ; but  we 
have  to  get  the  boys’  clothing  made  outside. 

12651.  Is  there  any  tailoring  carried  on  in  the  In- 
stitution ? — No. 

12652.  Or  shoemaking? — No;  both  clothing  and 
shoes  are  made  by  contract. 

12653.  Is  there  any  fund  for  apprenticing  the  boys 
and  girls  out? — Yes  ; but  they  very  seldom  avail  them- 
selves of  the  apprentice  fund  now.  A few  years  ago 
there  were  so  few  applications  for  apprentices’  fees  that 
the  Auditors,  in  addition,  gave  gratuities  to  boys  going 
to  service,  shops,  or  offices. 

12654.  Do  you  keep  a record  as  to  what  becomes  of 
the  pupils,  after  they  leave  the  institution  ? — I do.  I 
have  a book  giving  an  account  of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
that  have  been  in  the  institution  from  its  foundation. 

It  does  not,  however,  specify  exactly  what  became  of 
them  all,  except  they  were  apprenticed. 

12655.  As  a rule,  are  the  children  healthy? — They 
are.  We  seldom  have  a ease  of  sickness,  and  our 
doctor  has  very  seldom  to  attend. 

12656.  Is  the  doctor  paid  by  salary? — Yes. 

12657.  How  do  the  Governors  arrange  as  to  their 
right  of  nomination  of  pupils  ? — Each  Governor  is  en- 
titled to  nominate  a certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  : 
when  a vacancy  arises,  amongst  those  on  the  list  of 
any  particular  Governor,  he  gets  a notification  and  fills 
it  up. 

12658.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  attempt 
made  to  teach  linen  manufacture  and  husbandry,  as  the 
testator  seems  to  have  desired  ? — No ; but  the  boys 
work  in  the  garden. 

12659.  Do  the  boys,  when  they  leave  the  school, 
generally  go  to  trades? — Not  so  much  now.  Trades 
have  been,  as  a rule,  given  up,  and  very  few  go  to  ser- 
vice. They  generally  go  into  offices  and  shops,  and 
also  into  the  police,  the  army,  and  the  navy. 

12660.  We  know  that  for  going  into  shops,  and 
taking  clerkships,  and  positions  of  that  kind,  a very 
good  primary  education  is  necessary.  Do  you  find  that 
3H 
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Oct-  3,1879-  the  pupils  of  . the  institution  ai-e  successful  in  those 
Bev.  James  B walts  — I think  they  are. 

Ann'esley,  a : b.  1 2 6.61  irds  there  any  systematized  mode  of  inquii-y  as 

to  the  career  in  life  of  former  pupils  of  your  schools  ,?^-  ! 
There  is  no  systematized  inode  of  inquiry,  but  they  genei-- 
ally  write  to  me,  or  to  the  master. 

. 12662.  The  testator  made  provision  for  giving  pupils 
some  little  assistance  after  they  leave  the  school? — £ 
Yes;  that  is  still  kept  up.  The  boys  going  to  situations 
get  £5  as  a gratuity,  where  they  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  an  apprentice  fee,  £7  or  £10. 
jr, 126133k Is  tl^at.  money  paid  to  them  in  one  sqm? — 
No,  it  is  paid  in  instalment..  At  the,  end;  of  the  first 
year  a boy  gets  £1  10s.  if  he  continues  to  be  of  good 
character,  and.  at.  the  end  of  .the  second  year  the  same, 
and  so  on.  The  entire,  sum  is  paid  within  five  years. 

12664.  Do  all  the  payments  depend  upon  the  gopd 
behaviour  of  the  child  ? — They  do. 

12665.  Therefore  there  ought  to  be  a pretty  well 
organized  machinery  for  the  supervision  of  those  who 
have  left  the  school  4 — "We  communicate  with  the 
clergymen  of  the  parishes  where  they  reside,  and,  in 
each  case,  we  require  certificates,  signed  both  by  the 
clergyman  and  the  master. 

12666-  Do  you  personally  look  after  that  matter?— 
I have  to  do  so. 

. 12667.  Although  your  title  is  that  of  chaplain 
you  have,  other  duties  than  those  of  chaplain 
to  discharge.?— Yes.  When  the  Resident  Governor 
became  a very  old  man  I was  appointed,  by  a general 
Board,  to  take  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institution. 

12668.  Is  it  also  your  duty  to  supervise  the  general 
discipline  of  the  establishment? — Yes ; but  I think  the 
chaplain  always  did  that. 

12669.  Did  the  chaplain  always  reside  in  the  Insti- 
tution ? — He  did. 

12670.  The  testator  provided  that  £50  a year  should 
be  paid  to  the  chaplain.  That  was,  I suppose,  when 
he  had  only  religious  duties  to  discharge? — I cannot 
say.  In  my  time,  and  also  in  that  of  my  predecessor, 
the  salary  has  been  £100  a year. 

12671.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
proper  separation  between  the  boys  and  gii'ls  in  the 
Institution? — We  had  difficulty  some  years  ago  ; but 
we  are  very  fortunate  in  our  master  and  mistress 
now.  I have  not  heard  of  anything  wrong,  and  I do 
not  believe  there  is  anything. 

12672.  If  there  were  anything  wrong,  I presume  it 
would  come  under  your  notice  ? — It  would. 

12673.  Your  account  of  expenditure  contains  an 
item  of  £24  14s.  id.  for  cloth.  What  was  that  for? — 
That  was  cloth  for  jackets  and  trousers  for  the  boys. 

12674.  Did  you  get  that  by  tender? — No;  we  got 
it  from  the  old-established  house  of  Sykes’s,  in  Dame- 
street,  Dublin. 

12675.  Do  you  generally  adopt  the  principle  of  pur- 
chasing by  tender? — Not  for  such  things  as  cloth.  The 
making  of  clothes  and  boots  is  done  by  contract ; and 
we  have  contracts  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  bread. 

12676.  Are  the  public  invited  to  send  in  tenders  ? — 
Yes. 

12677.  Do  the  girls  make  any  of  the  boys’  clothes  ? 
—Yes.  They  make  the  boys’  shirts  and  sheets,  and,  iu 
fart,  anything  they  can. 

12678.  Up  to  what  age  do  the  girls  remain  in  the 
Institution? — The  usual  rule  is  that  they  should  re- 
main for  five  years  after  they  enter ; but,  by  permission 
of  the  Auditors,  they  may  remain  till  they  get  Situa- 
tions; We  do  not  turn  a girl  out. 

■ 12679.  Is  there  any  distinctive,  .training  in  house- 
hold duties  ?— No.  We  hive  no  facility  for  such  train- 

12680.  What  pursuits  in  life  do  the  girls,  usually 
follow,  after  they  leave  the  school? — Some  become 
dressmakers  ; some  go  home  to  their  friends  ; very  few 
go  to  service.  In  iact,  for  service  they  would  require 
a "little  roughing  before  they  could  settle  down  to  it. 

12681.  Is  there  any  attempt  made,  in  the  Institu- 
tion, to  train  the  girls  as  dressmakers  I—1 They  make 
their  own  clothes,  and  knit  their  own  stockings. 


12682.  Is  the  matron  skilled  in  those  matters  an  l 
competent  to  teach  them?— It  is  the  schoahnistre U 
who  instructs  in  those  things. 

12683.  Is  she  a certificated  schoolmistress  ?— -Ye 
from  Kildare-place.  She  was  herself  formerlv  a 
in  this  Institution.  ' f 

12684.  Your  accounts  contain  this  charge « jv 

bourers’  bills,  £36'  10s.” — What  does  that  include?—" 
The  weekly  bills,  sent  up  to  me  by  the  steward  f01. 
agricultural  labour. 

12685.  Are  the  dairy  premises  large? They  are 

very  comfortable  and  complete. 

12686.  Is  the  dairy  used  only  for  "supplying  the 
school,  or  do  you  sell  any  of  the  produce  ?— Our  sur- 
plus butter  is  sold. 

12687.  Is  there  any  considerable  surplus  ?— Not 
very  much.  The  chief  use  of  the  dairy  is  for  the 
supplying  of  the  school. 

12688.  A sum  of  £96  3s.  4c?.  is  charged  for  restor- 
ing the  daily.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  item?— 
The  dairy  was,  unfortunately,  burned  down  by  an  acci- 
dental fire,  and  that  sum  was  expended  on  rebuild- 
ing it. 

12689.  Were  the  repairs  done  under  contract?— Yes. 

12690.  The  accounts  for  last  year  also  contain  this 
item — “Work  done  at  Tubrid,  general  overhauling, 
£87  4s.  8 d.” — Is  that  an  ordinary  item  of.  expenditure? 
— Not  at  all.  That  was  an  extraordinary  item,  for  put- 
ting the  place  into  proper  order— plumbing,  and  so  on. 

12691.  What  is  the  average  yearly  expenditure  for 
that  purpose  ? — Over  £20. 

12692.  The  accounts  also  contain  this  item  under 
the  head  of  “ Outside  bills  ” — “ Tradesmen  at  Letter- 
keen  ; Letterkeen  master ; Letterkeen  workmistress 
£43  ”? — Letterkeen  is  the  estate  school,  built  by  the 
Governors,  and  kept  up  by  them  under  the  National 
Board. 

12693.  That  school  was  formerly  a denominational 
school  ? — It  was  so  until  within  the  last  few  years. 

12694.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  attending  it 
now  ? — I-  think  there  may  be  one  or  two  on  the  roll ; 
but,  as  a rule,  they  are  not  allowed  by  their  own  clergy 
to  attend  it.  They  have  a school  not  very  far  from  it. 

12695.  The  testator  thought  he  was  providing  a 
permanent  endowment  for  300  boys  and  200  girls.  It 
appears  that  he  miscalculated  what  could  be  done  with 
the  money  he  left? — Altogether;  so  it  turns  out. 

12696.  Did  the  school  and  endowment,  at  any  time, 
prove  adequate  for  the  numbers  he  mentioned? 
— Never.  When  I came  there  were  seventy  boys, 
but  the  number  had  to  be  reduced  twice  after- 
wards.  It  was  in  1S28  that  the  girls’  school  was  first 
put  into  order. 

12697.  Chairman. — I believe  the  endowment,  when 
it  originally  reached  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  was  only 
about  half  the  amount  the  testator  expected  it  would 
be  ? — Yes ; there  was  a great  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  founder. 

12698.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  has  been  the 
expenditure  on  the  institution  for  the  last  five  years  ? 
— The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  November  1st, 
1875,  was  £1,333  7s.  9c?.  In  that  year  we  had  the 
schoolrooms  all  put  in  order. 

12699.  What  was  the  expenditure  for  the  next  year? 
— £1,485,  which  also  includes  a large  item  for  carpen- 
try and  plumbing. 

12700.  Are  such  repairs  done  under  the  supervision 
of  any  architect  or  surveyor,  or  are  they  left  to  the 
contractor  alone? — I think  the  Resident  Governor  took 
charge  of  those.  He  has  had  pretty  good  experience. 
Part  of  the  house -is  very  old,  as  it  was  built  in  1787. 

12701.  In  the  year  1S77  the  expenditure  is  charged 
as  £1,377? — Yes.  The  general  run  of  the  expendi- 
ture is  between  £1,300  and  £1,400  a year. 

12702.  When  did  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
pupils  take  place? — The  last  reduction  was  in  1877.  , 

12703.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  any  one  years 
account  does  not  of  course  represent  the  savings  of 
that  year  alone? — Not  at  all.  It  represents  the 
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accumulated  savings  of  many  years,  and  is  required  for 
the  payments  usually  made  in  the  following  February. 

12704.  Chairman. — Who  was  your  predecessor  as 
chaplain? — The  Eev.  Garrett,  Nugent,  who  is  now  the 
.Bishop  of  Meath’s  chaplain. 

12705.  Do  you  know  why  he  resigned  ?— I am  not 
competent,  I think,  to  give  the  reason  of  his  resigns^ 
tion. 

12706.  You  spoke  of  the  schoolbeing  inspected  by 
l(t.  Budkin.  Is  it  inspected  by  him  more  than  once 
a year?— Only  once  a year. 

12707.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  he 
should  inspect  it  oftener  ?— No.  I think  it  would  be 
too  severe  on  the>  teachers  to  have  to  make  up  for  an 
inspection  every  half-year.  They  have  a good  deal  to 
do,  in  looking  after  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
civing  instruction. 

° 12708.  Does  Mr.  Rudkin  come  at  any  stated  time? 
—Yes ; generally  about  the  20th  June. 

12709.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  if  he 
came  at  uncertain  times,  and  examined  the  school  as 
he  found  it? — We  would  be  happy  to  see  him  if  he 
did;  he  would  find  us  always  prepared . 

12710.  In  the  accounts  .there  appears  an  item  for 

girls’  clothing.  Is  there  any  boxight  ready  made  ? 

No,  not  for  the  girls.  That  charge  was  merely  for 
materials,  for  which  we  deal  almost  entirely  with 
Messrs.  Ferrier  and  Pollock  in  Dublin. 

12711.  The  estate  school,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
is  under  the  National  Board  ? — It  is. 

12712.  Is  it  a mixed  school? — Yes,  and  it  has.  both 
a master  and  a mistress. 

12713.  Are  the  pupils  principally  Protestants  1— I 
may  say  they  are  all  Protestants  now. 

12714.  Are  there  .any  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
district? — Yes,  there  are ; but  they  have  a school 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

12715.  I suppose  you  visit  the  estate  school,  to  give 
religious  instruction  ?— Yes.  I am  the  manager  of  it. 

12716.  Is  it  near  the  institution? — Yes.  It  is 
about  a mile  from  Tubrid,  between  Tubrid  and  Kesh. 

12717.  You  spoke  of  a steward  that  superintends 
the  farm— How  is  he  paid  ?— At  present  we  have  no 
steward.  Our  bailiff  acts  in  the.  capacity  just  now. 

12718.  Do  the  boys  assist  on  the  farm,  to  any  great 
extent  ? — N o ; they  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  farm, 
as  the  association  with  the  country  people  was  found 
to  have  a veiy  injurious  effect  on  them. 

12719.  Then,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  labour 
on  the  fann  is  done  by  hired  labourers  ? — Yes. 

12720.  As  the  boys  worked  without  pay,  probably 
they  were  not  of  much  use  on  the  fann  ? — Very  little. 

I think  their  labour,  was  valued  at  £10  a year. 

12721.  There  were  no  rewards  given  to  them  for 
working  on  the  farm  ? — The  boys  got  no  remuneration ; 
and  now,  except  at  harvest  time  when  there  is  a 
pressure  of  work,  they  do  not  go  to  work  on  the 
farm  at  all ; they  then  go  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  master,  as  we  wish  to  keep  them  solely  under 
him. 

12722.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  the  girls  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  ? — They  do 
the  milking,  and  all  the  washing. 

12723.  Do  they  make  the  butter  ? — No  ; the  dairy* 
maid  does  that. 

12724.  Chairman. — Do  the  girls  assist  in  the 
Kitchen  at  all  ?— They  do. 

12725.  It  is  part  of  their  education,  that  they 
should  try  to  pick  up  what  they  can  of  cooking?  — 

. and  with  that  object,  two  go  each  week  to  assist 
m le  kitchen  in  the  chaplain’s  house,  and  four  others 
me  appointed  to  the  kitchen  in  the  Institution ; but 
. en- duties  in  those  situations  are  not  allowed  to 
m mf  hkeir  attendance  in  the  school. 

— T|  6-  Who  superintends  the  girls  in  the  laundry  ? 

he  cook  and  dairymaid ; she  has  the  general  super- 
^le  guds  out  of  school ._ 

II „ ^lat  does  the  matron  do? — The  matron  is 
- ? f khe  master,  and  she  superintends  the  boys’ 

1 c oi  the  establishment ; in  case  of  illness,  she  looks 
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after  the  sick  children,  and  she  has  a 
clothing. 

teep  tie  stores  of  previsions,  end 
S° tw  . ^°  > ™ey  are  all  under  my  charge. 

12729.  How  is  the  cleaning  of  the  boys’ side  of  the 
house  done?— The  boys  do  that  themselves,  and  keep 
it  very  nicely.  It  is  the  dxxty  of  the  matron  to  see 
tliat  it  is  properly  clone. 

12730.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Who  is  the  present 

medical  attendant  to  the  Institution? Dr  Walsh 

of  Enniskillen. 

12731.  How  long  has  he  held  the  office  ?— About 
five  years. 

12732.  How  is  he  paid?— He  gets  a salary  of  £20 
a year,  and  an  allowance  of  £5  a year  for  travelling 


12/33.  How  often  does  he  visit  the  school? 

Whenever  he  is  called  upon.  We  can  have  him 
present  at  any  time  in  three  hours. 

12734.  Does  he  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  ? — He  does. 

12735.  The  former  medical  attendant  at  the  Insti- 
tution was  Dr.  Graham  ? — He  was. 

12736.  At  what  rate  was  he  paid  ?— At  the  same 
rate,  except  that  he  had  no  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses,  as  he  lived  within  a mile  of  the  school. 

12737.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  cease  to 
be  the  medical  officer  of  the  institution  ? — He  was, 
I understood,  removed  by  order  of  the  General  Board! 

12738.  Chairman. — Does  the  present  medical 
officer  never  visit  the  school,  unless  he  is  summoned  ? — 
He  often  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Auditors’  Board, 
which  are  held  in  the  school. 

12739.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Do  not  you  find  it 
inconvenient  to  have  the  doctor  residing  so  far  away? 
— We  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  as  yet. 

12740.  It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  your  Board 
that  Dr.  Walsh  was  attending  at  the  school  in  May, 
1 87 1 , in  conjiuiction  with  Dr.  Graham.  The  entry  is  :— 

“ The  report  of  Dr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Graham  was  read, 
and  arrangements  were  directed  to  be  made  for  carrying 
out  the  improvements  suggested,  which  appear  to  the  Board 
to  be  requisite.  ” ? 

— On  that  occasion  Dr.  Walsh  was  brought  down  to 
go  over  the  Institutioniu  conjunction  with  Dr.  Graham, 
to  inquire  into  its  sanitary  condition,  and  to  make  re- 
commendations to  improve  it. 

12741.  Dr.  Walsh  having  been  called  in  from  a 
distance  on  a special  occasion,  is,  I presume,  a man  of 
eminence? — I should  think  he  is.'  He  is  one  of  the 
first  doctors  in  Enniskillen. 

12742.  I find  this  minute  of  a meeting  held  on  the 
9th  February,  1875,  at  which  Lord  Enniskillen,  Mr. 
Williamson,  and  Mr.  Semple  were  present : — 

“ Inquired  into  the  steward’s  farm  accounts,  which  not 
being  satisfactory,  it  is  considered  right  to  require  the 
steward  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  The  agent  having 
directed  the  removal  of  Sandy  Irwin  and  William  Algie 
from  the  work,  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Board.  ” 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  steward  and  the  farm  account  ?—  That  does  not 
come  within  my  department. 

12743.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  doctor  living  near 
the  school,  who  could  be  summoned  in  case  of  urgency  ? 
— There  is  a doctor  at  Irvinestown  and  another  at 
Pettigoe  ; but  we  would  have  our  own  doctor  more 
quickly  from  Enniskillen,  summoning  him  by  telegraph, 
there  being  a railway  the  whole  way. 

12744.  This  is  hardly  a school  that  could  send 
forward  candidates  to  the  Intel-mediate  examinations  ? 
— We  have  not  sent  forward  any. 

12745.  I suppose  the  education  given  is  hardly  of  a 
sufficiently  high  grade  ? — The  school  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington, and  seven  prizes  were  obtained,  from  that 
source,  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

12746.  It  is  not  now  in  connexion  with  that  Depart- 
ment ?— Not  at  present,  though  the  master  would 
wish  it  to  be.  He  could  bring  pupils  forward  for  those 
examinations. 

3 H 2 
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12747.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agent  over  the 
estates  of  Vaughan's  Charity? — I am. 

12748.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — I was  ap- 
pointed about  the  year  1845. 

12749.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1857,  we  find  the  object  of  the  endowment  thus 
stated  : — 

“ By  the  will  of  George  Vaughan,  esq.,  dated  23rd  June, 
1735,  certain  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  in  the  counties 
of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal  were  devised  to  the  then 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  other  bishops,  in  trust,  to  purchase 
lands  of  inheritance,  in  fee-simple,  until  the  income  of  his 
estates  so  devised  should  amount  to  £4,000  a year ; and 
that,  when  the  said  purchases  should  be  complete,  his 
trustees  should  appropriate  a moiety  thereof  (£2,000  a year) 
to  the  erection  and  support  of  a schoolhouse  and  school,  to 
contain  300  boys  and  200  girls,  to  be  maintained,  educated, 
and  instructed  in  the  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
and  in  husbandry.  The  testator  died  in  the  year  1763, 
when  his  estates  were  found  to  produce  only  a yearly  income 
of  £1,284  15s.  available  for  the  purposes  of  his  said  will; 
whereupon  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
trustees  and  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  to  divide  the 
estates  equally  between  them  ; and  this  agreement  was 
confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  passed 
in  the  year  1776  (15  and  16  Geo.  III.,  chap.  38),  and  the 
Primate  and  certain  other  persons  were  nominated  trustees 
and  governors,  and  constituted  a Corporation,  with  power 
to  supply  vacancies,  so  that  the  number  of  governors  might 
always  be  thirteen,  and  no  more.  The  estate  of  this 
charity  consists  of  4, 178  acres  and  14  perches,  in  the  barony  - 
of  Lurg,  and  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  produces  at  present 
a net  annual  income  of  £l  ,037  5s.  Id.,  in  addition  to  the 
demesne  lands  attached  to  the  house,  which  contain  about 
60  acres  of  arable  land,  30  acres  of  mountain,  and  20_ 
acres  of  plantation.  The  governors  also  have  a sum  of 
£6,065  17s.  8d.  of  new  three  per  cent.  Government  Stock, 
standing  in  their  names.” 

What  is  the  state  of  the  property  at  present? — The 
entire  property  comprises  4,292  acres,  according  to  a 
survey  and  valuation  made  in  1862  ; but  of  that 
1,046  acres  are  set  in  perpetuity,  and  only  produce 
£11  7s.  9 cl.  a year.  The  lands  set  to  tenants  produce, 
as  appeal's  by  the  rental,  £1,618  17s.  2 d.  a year; 
and  there  is  an  additional  income  of  about  £45  a year, 
derived  from  lands,  the  grazing  of  which  is  set  from 
year  to  year. 

12750.  Does  the  £1,618  17s.  2d.  include  the 
£11  7s.  9d?— Yes. 

12751.  The  rental  has  increased  considerably 
within  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes ; it  has  been  in- 
creased on  the  expiration  of  leases,  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional acreage  of  reclaimed  bog. 

12752.  Are  you  agent  over  any  adjoining  estate? — 
No;  but  I am  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  in  the 
county,  and  I also  hold  some  small  agencies,  none 
of  which,  however,  immediately  adjoin  Tubrid. 

12753.  What  is  the  Government  valuation- of  the 
Tubrid  estate,  excluding  the  portion  set  in  perpetuity  ? 
— The  estate,  excluding  that  portion,  was,  according 
to  the  tenement  valuation  published  in  1862,  valued 
at  £1,653,  including  the  valuation  of  the  farm  itself, 
which  was  £125.  So  that  the  valuation  of  the  lands 
let  to  tenants  was  £1,528. 

12754.  The  rental  appears  to  be  a little  above  the 
Government  valuation?— Nearly  £100  a year. 

12755.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  letting  value 
of  land  in  the  district  do  you  think  that  is  a fail- 
rental  ? — I think  the  lands  are  very  fairly  let. 

12756.  Are  theaccountsforthefarmkeptseparately? 
— The  steward  usually  keeps  the  farm  accounts  ; but 
we  have  not  had  a regular  steward  for  nearly  two 
years  past.  A man  is,  however,  acting  temporarily, 
and  he  keeps  the  accounts. 

12757.  I find  this  minute  of  a meeting  held  on  the 
9th  February,  1875  : — 

“Inquired  into  the  steward’s  farm  accounts,  which  not 
being  satisfactory,  it  is  considered  right  to  require  the  steward 
to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  The  agent  having  directed 
the  removal  of  Sandy  Irwin  and  William  Algie  from  the 
work,  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Board.” 


Then  there  follows  a direction  that  the  possession  of 
his  house  be  gotten  up  from  Sandy  Irwin,  and  that  Wil- 
liam Algie  be  removed  from  the  establishment  at  once 
In  what  position  were  those  two  men  ? — Sandy  Invin 
was  merely  a labourer  on  the  farm ; William  Algie,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  steward,  was  also  a labourer.  ' 

12758.  Had  the  steward  a house  on  the  farm?— 
The  steward’s  house  is  in  the  yard,  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution. 

12759.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  steward? — He  was  incapacitated.  He  had  been 
a long  time  in  the  place,  and  his  family  did  not  get  on 
well  in  the  yard.  His  wife  it  was  thought  kept  too 
much  poultry,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  com  and 
other  things  went  to  the  poultry.  In  fact  there  were 
a good  many  little  things  found  fault  with,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  steward  became  necessary. 

12760.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  Was  he  dismissed 
on  that  occasion  ? — He  was  either  discharged  imme- 
diately afterwards,  or  he  was  allowed  to  resign. 

12761.  Has  any  steward  been  employed  since?— We 
had  one  for  about  two  years  after  that,  but  we  found 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  his  being  able  to  get  on  with 
the  labourers.  We  thought  he  was  not  getting  suffi- 
cient work  done,  and  that  he  had  not  head  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  Institution,  as  regards  having  the 
cows  to  calve  at  a particular  time ; so  we  removed  him. 
From  time  to  time  I tried  to  get  a steward,  and  while 
looking  for  one  was  obliged  to  employ  a temporary 
man ; and  this  arrangement  has  worked  so  well  that 
latterly  I have  not  been  looking  for  one,  but  we  intend 
to  do  so.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a proper 
person.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  an  old- 
standing  rule  or  kind  of  by-law,  that  the  steward  should 
not  have  a family,  or  if  he  had  they  should  be  very 
small  children  living  on  the  premises.  I found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a competent  married  man  with  a good 
character  who  had  not  a family.  That  is  where  the 
chief  difficulty  consists. 

12762.  What  becomes  of  the  produce  of  the  farm? 
— A great  deal  of  that  goes  to  the  school.  We  give 
credit  to  the  farm  for  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  milk 
supplied  to  the  school. 

12763.  After  supplying  the  school  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  what . does  the  remainder  of  the 
produce  realize  ? — There  is  very  little  sold. 

12764.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  landed 
property,  there  is  also  interest  on  money  invested? 
— Yes.  There  is  £1,191  Is.  in  Government  stock  at 
present,  and  that  produces  £35  14s.  Sd.  a year. 

12765.  The  rental  is,  as  you  state,  about  £1,663  a 
year.  How  much  of  that  is  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  charity? — There  are  a number  of  incidental 
expenses  each  half-year,  such  as  rates  and  taxes,  kc. 
Last  half-year  I lodged  in  bank  £570  13s.  out  of  a 
total  debit  of  £861.  The  difference  I paid  in  inci- 
dental expenses,  for  which  I have  vouchers.  In  the 
previous  half-year  I lodged  £722  12s.  5 d.  to  the  credit 
of  the  Governors,  and  I took  credit  for  £173  Os.  8 <1. 
incidentals,  making  a total  of  £895  13s.  Id. 

12766.  State  the  outgoings  for  which  you  so  took 
credit?— For  the  half  year  ending  May,  1878  Poor 
rate,  £2  16s.  id.  ; county  cess  allowed  tenants,  £37  Os. 
10c?. ; one  year’s  quit  rent,  £20  15s.  Sd. ; two  in- 
surances, £8  5s.,  and  6s.  3c?. ; county  cess,  £12  19s. 
9c?. ; care  of  Crevenish  Castle,  £1  10s.  This  is  an  old 
ruin,  and  we  have  always  paid  the  tenant  for  taking 
care  of  it.  Then  there  were  other  payments  : — Thomas 
Acheson,  half-year’sannuity,  £10;  William  Gibson, bill 
of  labour  and  expenses,  £14  11s.  id.  These  are  estate 
expenses : — salary  to  the  bailiff,  £12  10s. ; agents’  fees, 
£41,  making  with  other  small  items,  £173  0s.  Sd.  for 
the  half-year.  The  expenditure  was  much  heavier 
in  the  next  half-year,  when  it  amounted  to  £290. 

12767.  It  appears  then  that  the  expenditure  shown 
by  the  chaplain’s- account,  and  the  outgoings  paid  by 
you  leave  very  little  or  no  balance? — Very  little. 

12768.  Chairman.  — How  did  the  annuity  to 
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Thomas  Acheson  arise? — He  was  an  old  man  who 
held  a farm,  and  when  he  was  in  declining  health,  his 
rent  was  falling  off  into  arrear,  and  it  would  have 
become  necessary  to  eject  him ; but  as  he  was  the 
representative  of  a very  old  family  on  the  estate,  the 
Governors  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him  an 
annuity  and  get  up  possession  of  his  farm  quietly. 

12769.  I suppose  you  got  an  increase  of  rentfor  his 

farm  ? Yes ; the  rent  in  his  time  was  £35  a year,  and 

the  present  tenant  pays  £45,  so  that  we  get  an  increase 
of  £10  a year,  which  will  remain  after  the  annuity 
ceases.  . . 

12770.  Is  the  National  School,  which  is  on  the 
estate,  under  your  supervision? — No. 

' 12771.  Who  is  the  manager  of  it? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Annesley. 

12772.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Tubrid  school  might  be  in  any  way  im- 
proved ? — I have  always  thought  that  the  female  school 
was  not  a success. 

12773.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  instruction 
might  be  modified,  so  as  to  train  the  young  people  as 
household  servants  ? — I think  there  is  a great  want  of 
provision  for  the  girls  after  they  leave  the  school,  and 
I doubt  whether  they  are  not  too  well  brought  up  for 
their  position  in  life ; I think  the  girls’  department  is 
not  such  a success  as  the  boys’ ; I have  known  some 
of  the  gii'ls  employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  they 
did  not  do  well,  but  that  was  not  of  late  years. 

12774.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  is  also  in  Ire- 
land a want  of  good  managers  of  small  houses.  It 
appears  those  gii’ls  go  out  as  dressmakers,  and  I think 
we  may  take  it,  from  your  evidence,  that  their  training 
is  not  such  as  to  make  them  good  housekeepers? — I 
always  thought  that  the  gilds  were  not  so  much  a suc- 
cess as  the  boys ; I think  they  are  treated  too  kindly. 

12775.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  now  found  possible  to  teach  all 
classes,  including  the  very  class  to  which  the  girls  in 
this  school  belong,  domestic  duties  and  cookery  ? — Yes; 
it  would  be  very  useful  if  that  were  done  in  our  school. 

12776.  The  books  of  the  Institution  show,  that,  in 
1871,  there  was  an  unusual  outburst  of  ringworm,  sore 
eyes,  &c.,  and  that  you  called  in  additional  medical  ad- 
vice— was  that  in  Dr.  Graham’s  time  ? — It  was  ; illness 
lias  frequently  broken  out  after  the  holidays,  and  some- 
times a newly  admitted  child  brings  it  into  the  house. 

12777.  You  do  not  attribute  it  to  any  sanitary  de- 
fect?— Certainly  not. 

12778.  Chairman. — Are  the  rents  punctually  paid? 
— There  is  hardly  any  arrear ; it  is  only  in  the  last 
half-year  that  there  has  been  anything  worth  noticing. 

12779.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  far  from  Ennis- 
killen is  the  school? — About  eleven  and  a half  or 
twelve  miles. 

12780.  Are  many  of  the  tenantry  on  the  school 
property,  and  on  the  neighbouring  properties,  Roman 
Catholics? — They  are  chiefly  Protestants,  except  on 
one  townland,  where  they  are  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics. 

12781.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  that  are  there, 
small  or  large  farmers  ? — They  are  just  the  same  as  the 
average  in  the  district,  holding  farms  worth  from  £8 
to  £12  a year ; the  land  is  very  indifferent,  but  the 
people  are  very  quiet  and  respectable. 

12782.  Chairman. — It  appears  that,  in  1857,  there 
was  £6,065  invested  in  Government  stock,  and  the 
amount  at  present  in  stock  is,  you  state,  only  £1,191. 
How  has  it  been  diminished? — I have  looked  over  the 
books,  and  I find  that  there  were,  from  time  to  time, 
orders  entered  in  the  Governors’  Minute  Book,  for  the 
sale  of  Stock  for  particular  purposes.  I can  get  for  you 
from  Mr.  La  Touche  of  the  Munster  Bank,  (who  was 
then  Governor  of  La  Touche’s  Bank)  an  exact  return  of 
the  purchases  and  sales  of  Stock  which  took  place  from 
time  to  time,  if  you  so  desire ; but,  on  calculating  the 
various  sums  mentioned  in  the  minute  books,  they 
come  very  nearly  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  Stock  now  invested,  and  the  amount  then  returned. 
In  the  year  1848,  it  appears  there  was  a sum  of 


£7,565  9s.  11c?.  Stock,  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors.  Oct.  s,  ma. 
In  November,  1851,  there  was  an  order  made  to  sell  M|.  Maurice 
Stock  for  building,  not  to  exceed  £1,500.  In  the  C.  Maude,  j.p. 
year  1 854,  there  was  an  order  to  sell  Stock  for  building 
and  repairs,  a further  sum  of  . £1,500,  but  I do  not 
think  all  those  orders  for  sales  were  carried  out  in  full, 
as  our  building  did  not  come  to  quite  so  much  as  that. 

Then  in  1856,  there  was  a resolution  passed  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Primate,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  parish  church  of  Drumkeeran,  a sum  not 
exceeding  £500.  In  November,  1858,  there  was  an 
order  to  sell  Stock,  to  pay  the  balance  on  Tubrid 
works,  £500 ; and  in  the  same  year  to  complete 
offices  at  Tubrid,  £550 ; and  to  build  a schoolhouse, 

£300.  I think  that  was  the  Letterkeen  National 
School.  In  the  year  1859,  there  was  a direction  that 
a sum  of  £80  should  be  placed  at  the  • disposal  of 
the  auditors,  for  the  completion  of  the  offices.  In 
1860,  there  was  an  order  for  the  sale  of  Stock  to  produce 
£250,  to  replace  money  belonging  to  a building  fund, 
which  had  been  expended  in  support  of  the  institution. 

In  1861,  there  was  an  order  made  to  sell  £350  stock 
to  meet  the  balance  of  the  year’s  expenses,  and  the  sum 
voted  for  farm  improvements  on  the  property.  In 
the  same  year,  there  was  an  order  to  sell  Stock,  to  pay 
Mr.  Porter,  who  had  been  the  treasurer,  and  with 
whom  there  was  a very  long  account,  on  foot  of  which 
the  Governors  thought  the  balance  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  Institution ; but  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
overpaid  his  account  bv  £210  18s.  5 d. ; and  it  became 
necessary  to  sell  out  Stock  to  pay  him  that  amount. 

In  1862,  there  was  an  order  to  sell  out  £600,  to 
build  a police  barrack  in  ICesh. 

12783.  Was  that  barrack  let  to  the  Government, 
for  the  occupation  of  the  police? — Yes. 

12784.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  did  you  come 
to  expend  so  much  on  the  building  of  a police  barrack  ? 

— A plan  was  proposed,  which  the  Governors  approved 
of,  and  they  ordered  stock  to  be  sold  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  the  barrack. 

12785.  What  rent  do  the  Government  pay  for  it? 

— £30  a year.  It  is  the  headquarters  for  the  district. 

12786.  How  was  the  site  occupied  before  the 
barrack  was  built? — It  was  a waste  plot  in  the  town 
of  Kesli. 

12787.  Do  you  regard  that  expenditure  as  a good 
investment  ? — Certainly. 

12788.  Chairman. — Do  the  Government  keep  the 
barrack  in  repair  ? — They  keep  the  inside  in  repair, 
and  we  keep  the  outside. 

12789.  Were  there  any  further  sales  of  Stock? — 

There  were  two  or  three  more  orders  to  sell,  but  I do 
not  think  they  were  all  acted  on.  They  are  “Ordered 
to  sell,  to  meet  deficiency  of  the  year’s  expenditure, 

£160,  and  balance  of  expenditure  on-  barrack,  £40, 
making  £200,”  and  “Ordered  to  build  a flax-mill  £250.” 

I cannot  find,  however,  that  that  money  was  drawn. 

12790.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  find  any 
entry  in  the  books  about  the  fiax-mill  ? — There  was 
only  an  entry  that  it  was  ordered,  but  we  have  built 
no  flax-mill,  so  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  money 
was  not  drawn  out.  The  books  also  show  an  order 
to  invest  part  of  the  price  of  timber.  We  cut  down 
an  old  wood  that  was  degenerating,  and  we  realized 
about  £200  out  of  it. 

12791.  Chairman. — Was  there  any  other  sale  of 
stock  ? — Yes ; “ Ordered  to  sell  for  purchase  of  glebe 
lands  £1,061,  and  cost  of  transfer.”  Those  were  glebe 
lands  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Institution,  and  they  were  purchased  from  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 

12792.  What  additional  rental  do  you  get  for  that 
£1,061  ? — I think  it  produces  £30  a year  at  present. 

It  is  in  very  bad  order. 

12793.  It  would  appear  that  the  Governors  have 
been  spending  more  than  the  annual  income  upon  the 
Institution?- -Yes,  and  some  few  years  ago  they  were 
obliged  temporarily  to  reduce  the  number  of  children. 

12794.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — They  also  appear  to 
have,  at  one  period,  allowed  the  accounts  of  their 
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oa.  3,  mo.  treasurer  to  remain  uninvestigated  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Maurice  \hat  was  a Sreat  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Porter  was  at 
C.  Maude,  j.r.  the  same  time  one  of  the  Governors,  as  well  as  auditor 
and  treasurer. 

12795.  Do  you  act  as  treasurer  now? — No,  the 
bank  is  the  treasurer ; but  I act  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Litton  was  for  some  time  solicitor  and  secretary, 
and  the  meetings  were  generally  held  at  his  house  in 
Dublin.  After  his  death  I was  appointed  secretary, 
and  a gentleman  residing  in  Enniskillen  has  been  ap- 
pointed solicitor. 

12796.  Chairman. — Why  was  the  sum  of  ,£500, 
which  you  have  mentioned,  given  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  parish  church?— The  church  is  almost  in  the 
school-house  yard;  at  least  it  adjoins  it,  and  the 
children  attend  the  church. 

12797.  Mr.  O’Shauchnessy.—  Have  there  been  any 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  persons  entrusted  with  the 
money  or  goods  of  the  institution  ?— Not  that  I know 
of.  Mr.  Porter,  as  treasurer,  was  at  one  time  called 
upon  to  pay  a balance  of  £60  or  £70  which-  appeared, 
on  looking  over  some  accounts  furnished  by  himself, 
to  be  due  by  him,  and  as  there  was  some  delay  in  the 
payment  of  the  amount,  the  Governors  ordered  a public 
accountant  to  investigate  the  accounts,  and  he  found 
there  was  a very  large  balance  the  other  way. 


12798.  Has  there  been,  any  instance  of  defi„n 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Governors  ?— Not  it 
know  of.  5 tllat  I 

12799.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  these  are  „ 
tioim  suggested  by  a person  in  the  neighbourhood  * S- ' 
PerIlaPs.  ”*■»  supposed  default  on  the  ! 
of  Mr.  Porter  !-I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Porter  eould  w 
produce  vouchers  for  certain  payments,  as  he  tent  if 
accounts  m a very  had  ivay,  mixed  up  with  hi:  ,,f 
private  accounts,  and  he  was  Surcharged  with  it™ 
for  winch  I am  satisfied  he  ought  to  have  got  cr8§ 

12800.  Who  audits  the  accounts  now?— The 
auditors  do  so,  and  some  of  the  Governors  in  Dub 2 
audit  Mr.  Annesley’s  account. 

12801.  The  agricultural  training,  intended  to  have 
een  given  m this  school,  seems  to  have  completelv 
died  out — do  you  think  agricultural  schools  are  at 
practicable?— I was  opposed  to  taking  the  boys  away 
from  the  farm,  as  I thought  it  was  a very  o-ood  thhl 
for  them,  and  that  they  gave  good  assistance  on  the 
farm ; but  the  Governors  thought  that  the  boys  got 
bad  habits  from  being  so  much  with  the  labourers' 
Tl  hi>V  41167  ^ leam  t0  smokeand  acquired  other 


12802.  Chairman. — You  are  one.  of  the  Governors 
of  Vaughan’s  Charity  1— I am ; I was  appointed  in  the 
year  1862 ; and  my  first  attendance,  as  far  as  I re- 
member, was  at  the  next  Board  meeting  in  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1863.  For  nearly  a year  and  a half  I was 
one  of  the  Board  of  auditors,  or  sub-committee,  meet- 
ing at  Tubrid  quarterly ; but  I resigned,  finding  that 
I could  not  very  conveniently  attend  regularly,  and 
also  that  the  business  done  at  the  meetings  of  the 
auditors  was  really  of  a very  petty  character,  such  as 
initialling  accounts  to  be  paid,  drawing  cheques,  and 
small  matters  of  that  kind  ; besides,  the  other  matters 
that  come  before  them  were  things  that  I was  not  very 
well  conversant  with;  and,  therefore  I suggested 
that  one  of  the  other  Governors,  the  present  Dean 
of  Clogher,  who  had  only  been  recently  appointed 
a Governor,  and  who  appeared  to  take  a good  deal 
of  interest  in  the  school,  should  be  elected,  if  he 
would  accept  the  office.  The  reason  I had  accepted 
the  office  at  all,  which  I did  very  unwillingly,  was 
this  : that  there  was  nobody  else,  according  to  the  old 
rule,  who  could  very  well  take  it.  The  practice  had 
been  to  have  one  lay  and  two  clerical  auditors,  one 
oi  whom  is  the  rector  of  Drumkeeran.  For  a long  time 
Lord  Enniskillen  was  the  lay  auditor  ; but  his  sight 
has  failed  of  late  years,  and  he  was  unable  to  attend 
to  business  m the  way  he  used  to  do  formerly.  Out 
of  thirteen  Governors  there  only  remained  three  lay 
Governors,  one  of  whom  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
another  Lord  Erne,  neither  of  whom  could  attend, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  pressed  upon  me  by  the  Board 
that  I should  accept  the  office  temporarily.  I took  it 
tor  one  year,  and  I think  I attended  two  out  of  the  four 
meetings  held.  Then  I was  obliged  to  take  it  again 
tor  last  year ; but  I found  I could  not  attend  the  first 
mcetmg  after  my  re-appointment,  and  when  the  time 
tor  the  second  meeting  drew  near,  as  I found  I should 
not  be  likely  to  be  able  to  attend  that  either,  I re- 
quested the  Lord  Primate  to  reconsider  the  matter 
and  he  called  a meeting  of  the  Board  in  Dublin,  at 
which  another  Governor  was  appointed  as  auditor  in 
my  place.  I am  not  very  conversant  with  what  takes 
place  m the  school  itself;  but  I know  generally  what 
they  do  at  the  Board  meetings  in  Dublin. 

12S03.  How  are  the  pupils  appointed  ? — Each 
Governor  has  three  boys  and  two  girls  upon  his 
list  The  remaining  boys  and  gilds  arc  what  they 
ca  on  the  Board’s  list — that  is,  the  appointment 
to  those  places  rests  with  the  Board  of  Auditors. 

I he  practice  is  this  : when  one  of  the  pupils  upon 
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my  list,  for  instance,  leaves  the  school  the  chaplain 
sends  me  a notice,  and  calls  upon  me  to  appoint 
another.  If  I do  not  appoint  within  three  months 
the  vacancy  lapses  to  the  Board  of  Auditors 
Very  often  I find  that  I have  not  got  a candidate  to 
appoint.  I do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  other 
Governors  may  be ; but  mine  is,  that  the  vacancies  are 
not  very  much  sought  after.  I have  occasionally  been 
asked  to  appoint  a boy  or  girl,  and  I have  also  been 
asked  to  exchange  vacancies  with  another  Governor  ■ 
biit  as  regards  candidates  applying  to  me  for  vacancies’ 
1 have  not  had  a great  mauy.  I do  not  think  the 
school  is  either  very  much  known  or  very  much  sought 
after.  . On  one  occasion  I remember  sending  a child 
of  one  of  my  own  tenants;  but  his  mother  took  him 
away  shortly  after  his  admission.  I was  absent  from 
home,  in  Australia,  between  four  and  five  years,  durin* 
which  time  I gave  my  vacancies  to  the  Board.  ° 
12804.  How  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion regulated?— That.is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the 
money  we  have  to  spend ; and  when  we  have  found  that 
the  income  was  not  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
school,  owing,  not  to  any  decrease  in  the  income,  but 
to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  various  things  required 
m a large  establishment,  the  Board  passed  a resolution 
requesting  the  Governors  each  to  suspend  appointing 
to  one  of  his  vacancies  for  a time.  When  there  was 
a change  of  schoolmasters  there  was  a permanent  re- 
duction; I think  that  took  place  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Leonard  had  been  the  schoolmaster  for  fifty  years,  and 
when  he  died  we  could  not  get  another  master  at  the 
same  salary  he  had— namely,  £50  a year.  There  was 
formerly  an  assistant  master ; but  it  was  found  that  he 
did  not  get  on  very  well,  and  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  endeavour  to  do  with  only  one  master,  and,  of 
course,  one  master  could  only  attend  to  a limited 
number  of  boys. 

I28,05;  Ml‘  O’Shaughnessy.— Am  I to  understand 
that  the  funds  would  hardly  support  two  masters  ? — 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  funds  would  not 
support  two  masters,  as  far  as  the  salaries  go  ; but  it 
was  found  that  the  second  master  was  not  pulling  well 
with  the  other  master. 

12806.  On  the  occasion  of  the  mother  taking  away 
her  child  did  she  state  what  her  reasons  were? — No, 
not  to  me ; she  merely  took  the  child  away. 

12807.  Chairman. — The  will  of  the  founder  pro- 
vided that  a preference  should  be  given  to  the  children 
of  his  own  and  his  successors’  tenants.  Has  there 
been  such  a preference  given  ?— I do  not  remember 
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having  ever,  either  personally  or  as  auditor,  received 
an  application  to  appoint  tlie  child  of  a tenant. 

12808.  Is  the  rest  of  the  testator’s  estate  held  by 
his  successors  or  descendants  ? — I think  Colonel  Irvine 
liolds  half  of  it.  He  is  the  husband,  I believe,  of  one 
of  Mi'.  Vaughan’s  descendants. 

12809.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  your  lordship 
approve  of  the  view  that  the  girls  should  be  taught 
domestic  duties  more  than  they  are  ? — The  only  thin" 
that  occurs  to  me,  as  to  the  way  it  would  be  advisable 
to  teach  them,  is  to  go  to  further  expense  in  the  way 
of  getting  some  competent  person  to  teach  cookery, 
and  other  domestic  work.  It  does  not  appear,  from 
what  I know  and  have  heard,  that  there  is  anybody  at 
present  in  the  school  qualified  to  teach  them  those 
things.  There  is  only  one  cook,  who  is  merely  a plain 
cook  and  dairymaid ; but,  remember,  any  further  ex- 
penditure would  necessitate  a reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils. 

12810.  Chairman. — Do  the  Governors  obtain  assis- 
tance from  any  of  the  ladies  in  the  district  to  see  that  the 
sewing  is  properly  looked  after? — I can  hardly  answer 
that  question.  The  Governors,  as  a rule,  do  not  attend 
at  the  school.  I never  was  at  the  school  before  I was 
appointed  a Governor ; and  I only  attended  there  once 
afterwards  until  I became  an  auditor,  when  I only 
attended  two  meetings,  and  we  certainly  did  not  on 
those  occasions  seek  any  such  assistance. 

12811.  Do  the  Governor's  often  visit  the  institu- 
tion?—No,  excepting  the  Auditors.  Many  of  the 
Governor's  are  not  connected  with'  this  part  of  the 


country  at  all ; for  instance,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  O’Neill ; and  in  former  times 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Formerly  four  of  the 
bishops  were  ex-officio  Governor's,  but  two  of  their 
bishoprics  have  been  merged,  and,  I believe,  the 
vacancies  so  caused  have  been  filled  up  by  co-opted 
members.  The  Primate  always  takes  the  chair  as 
Bishop  of  Clogher.  The  Vice-Chairman  for  the  year 
is  nominated  by  the  president,  when  he  is  .present, 
which  he  usually  is. 

12812.  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional course,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district? I do 

not  know  that  I can,  for  the  class  of  boys  attending 
the  school ; they  are  of  that  class  that  would  now  be 
just  as  well  educated  in  a National  school ; the  only 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  Institution,  the  pupils  are 
boarded  and  clothed,  so  that  it  is  really  a charity  for- 
relieving  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  by  giving 
a good  education  to  them,  as  boarders,  without  any 
charge. 

12813.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  oh  the 
estate  know  that  they  have  the  right  to  a preference, 
if  they  apply  for  it,  of  sending  their  children  to  the 
schools? — I really  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or 
not ; the  estate  is  a long  way  from  where  I live,  and 
probably  they  might  prefer  to  have  their  children  at 
home;  they  get  just  as  good  an  education  in  the 
National  school  belonging  to  the  estate.  I think  many 
farmers  who  are  at  all  comfortably  off  would  think  it 
beneath  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  Charter 
School. 


Oct.  3,  1870. 


The  Ut.  Hon. 
(he  EarTof  Bel- 


Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  examined. 


12814.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  the 
Tubrid  school? — I am. 

12815.  Have  you  any  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  ? 
— I have  four  or  five  monitors. 

12816.  Are  they  paid?— They  get  a gratuity  of 
about  30s.  a quarter  divided  among  them;  they  are 
the  senior  pupils,  and  the  boys  of  the  best  Character, 
on  whom  we  can  depend. 

12817.  Do  you  find  that,  with  their1  assistance,  you 
are  able  to  attend  to  all  the  scholars  ? — Yes. 

12818.  Is  any  addition  to  the  staff  desirable? — I 
am  better  satisfied  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is ; I 
have  some  boys  that  I can  thoroughly  depend  upon, 
and  the  others  get  On  very  well  under  them. 

12819.  I suppose  you  exercise  a general  superin- 
tendence, under  the  chaplain? — Yes ; I keep  up  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  have  complete  control  of 
tlie  children  in  all  matters  of  education.  The  chaplain 
acts  as  superintendent-  of  the  school. 

12820.  If  at  any  time  you  do  not  happen  to  be 
present,  has  the  senior  boy  any  authority  to  keep  order  ? 
-—He  keeps  order  and  superintends  the  learning  of  the 
lessons  at  night. 

12821.  Do  you  assist' the  chaplain  in  giving  religious 

instruction  ? — I give  religious  instruction  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning — from  a quarter  to  eight  to  a 
quarter  past  eight — and  the  chaplain  gives  it  at  night. 
Ihe  chaplain  also  reads  prayers  morning  and 

12822.  Do  you  go  to  church,  on  Sundays,  with  the 
children  ? — Yes  ; we  have  one  wing  of  the  church,  to 
which  we  have  a private  entrance  from  the  yard 
attached  to  the  school.  The  boys  sit-  at  one  side  in 

19S  aU(*  t^le  8“*®  at  other.' 

12823.  The  school  is  inspected  once  a year  by  Mr. 

udkin? — It  is.  His  reports,  which  I have  here,  are 
most  favourable. 

1 ^le  Prizes  given  at  those  examinations  to  the 

— No  ; there  are  no  rewards  given." 

12825.  If  there  were  rewards  given,  would  it  not  be 


an  advantage  ? — The  chaplain  gave  them  one  year  him- 
self, and  they  were  a great  encouragement. 

12826.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  getting  the  boys  to 
keep  the  house  clean  ? — No  ; there  is  no  trouble  in 
getting  them  to  do  anything.  They  do  the  industrial 
work  quite  willingly.  They  keep  the  lavatory  in 
order,  pump  the  water  to  the  house,  take  in  coal,  and 
do  all  work  of  that  kind. 

12827.  Beyond  going  out  now  and  again  in  harvest 
time,  there  is  no  industrial  training  on  the  farm  ? — 
"VYe  have  a little  garden  in  which  they  work  in  the 
season,  and  in  which  they  cultivate  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  house. 

12828.  Where  do  the  pupils  usually,  come  from  %— 
We  have  them  from  several  counties— this  county, 
the  county  Cavan,  county  Leitrim,  a few  from  Derry, 
one  from  Down,  some  from  Armagh,  twelve  or 
fourteen  from  Dublin,  one  or  two  from  Wicklow,  and 
one  from  Tipperary. 

12829.  Do  you  look  after  the  boys,  after  they  leave 
the  school  ? — A gratuity  is  allowed  to  boys  who  are 
in  employment ; and  they  have  to  send  in  a certificate 
before  getting  the  instalments  of, that  gratuity.  I 
have  not  had  much  experience  myself,  as  I have  been 
only  two  years  in  the  school. 

12830.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  the 
evidence  which  we  have  received  about  this  school  ? — 
As  to  preparing  the  boys  for  the  Science  and  Art 
examinations,  their  education  is  so  very  low,  when 
they  enter  the  school,  that  it  would  be  a matter  of -great 
difficulty  to  do  so.  They  can  barely  read  the  second- 
class  National  school-book,  and  very  often  the  reason 
given  for  seeking  their  admission  to  our  school  is,  that 
they  were  in  a place  where  they  could  get  no  education. 
The  Institution  is  only  a primary  school,  and  if  you 
work  the  seniors  up  too  high,  you  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  others.  There  is  a boy  in  the  school,  nine 
years  old,  who  can  barely  read  a little,  and  can  do  no 
arithmetic  whatever.  Even  if  we  worked  hard  the 
. result  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Nash. 
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Key.  Felix  Hackett,  c.o.,  examined. 


12831.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  Enniskillen.  On  what  points  do 
you  wish  to  give  evidence? — I wish  to  give  you  some 
information  on  the  state  of  Catholic  education, 
primary  and  intermediate,  and  on  the  feelings  of 
the  Catholic  community  of  Enniskillen  on  the  sub- 
ject. 1 am  now  in  my  fourth  year  in  Enniskillen,  and 
during  that  time  I may  say  I have  been  the  working 
manager  of  the  National  schools;  the  parish  priest 
has  nominally  been  the  manager,  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  undertake  the  duties,  I have  acted  in  his  place. 

12832.  The  schools  you  refer  to  are  primary  ones? 
— Yes;  but  from  my  connexion  with  them  I came  to 
know  the  state  of  education  in  the  town,  and  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  people. 

1 2833.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  various  primary 
schools  in  the  town? — Yes ; in  addition  to  those  two 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  there  is  a Model 
school,  a Convent  school,  a Christian  Brothers’  school, 
and  also  a National  school  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment. 

12834.  Is  that  Presbyterian  ? — I think  it  is  Metho- 
dist. 

12835.  Is  there  not  a school  which  was  formerly 
called  a Model  school,  and  is  now  under  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  not  a National  school; 
it  was  under  the  Church  Education  Board,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  Church  school. 

12836.  To  which  school  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
generally  go — I suppose  for  primary  education  to  the 
National  school? — Most  of  the  girls  go  to  the  Convent 
school,  and  most  of  the  boys  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school ; the  others  attend  the  National  schools,  of  which 
I act  as  manager. 

12837.  Do  the  girls  who  want  higher  education  go 
to  the  Convent  school  ? — Yes. 

12838.  And  the  boys  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school? — Yes ; the  Convent  school  is  a primary  school 
-as  well ; the  Christian  Brothers’  school  is  not  under 
the  National  Board  or  in  any  way  connected  with  it ; 
but  it  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a primary 
school. 

12839.  Have  you  any  higher  class  school,  for  either 
boys  or  girls  ? — We  have  a higher  school  now  : the 
want  of  a school  to  which  Catholics  could  send  their 
children,  was  very  much  felt  about  Enniskillen,  and  the 
Bishop,  in  order  to  meet  that  want,  got  rooms  prepared, 
as  a school,  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  premises,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  priests  to  take  the  charge  of  it. 

12840.  Was  that  made  a sort  of  high  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  existing  school  there? — It  is  a high 
school  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; Latin,  Greek, 
Science,  and  English  are  taught. 

1 2S41.  Do  any  of  your  flock  go  to  the  Model  school? 
— None ; but  occasionally  a few  waifs  and  strays,  and 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  or  of  soldiers ; but 
none  of  the  children  of  practical  Catholics  go  there ; 
and  the  parents  are  not  influenced  by  their  clergy  in 
keeping  them  away.  The  Catholic  community  of  En- 
niskillen are  an  intelligent  people,  and  they  are  well  able 
to  estimate  the  dangers  of  the  Model  school  system. 
I understand  that  it  has  been  stated,  before  this  Com- 
mission, in  Dublin,  that  the  Bishop  was  in  favour  of 
allowing  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Model 
school ; I suppose  that  statement  was  made  because 
the  Bishop  never  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  in 
order  to  prevent  the  children  from  going,  and  that 
therefore  the  impression  got  abroad,  that,  because  he 
was  not  interfering  in  any  conspicuous  way,  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  schools.  It  is,  however,  quite  the 
contrary  ; he  has  opposed  the  Model  schools  from  the 
beginning,  and  opposes  them  still. 

12842.  Do  the  people  themselves  prefer  that  their 
children  should  go  to  the  Christian  Brothers’,  or  denomi- 
national, school  rather  than  to  the  Model  School? — Yes ; 
they  know  the  system  quite  well  themselves,  and  they 
have  the  other  schools,  which  they  know  to  be  as  good. 


12843.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  course  of 

education  pursued  under  the  National  Board? We 

have.  As  things  stand  at  present  in  Enniskilien  we 
are  pretty  well  satisfied.  The  Convent  school  is  » 
National  school,  and  there  is  always  a large  class  of 
children  attending  it,  who  are  learning  music  and 
French,  and  all  those  extra  subjects,  for  which  the 
pupils  pay  a large  sum  each  quarter. 

12844.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  are  a large 

number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Enniskillen? Yes  ■ 

a good  deal  more  than  half  the  population. 

12845.  There  are  also  a considerable  number  in  the 
surrou  nding  neighbourhood  ? — Y es. 

12846.  You  know  the  county  of  Monaghan  pretty 
well  ? — I do.  I was  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  before 
I came  to  Enniskillen. 

12847.  Are  there  not,  considering  the  size  of  Ennis- 
killen, a large  number  of  Catholic  shopkeepers  of 
respectability,  who  have  accumulated  wealth  in  busi- 
ness ? — A fair  half,  I would  say,  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
Enniskillen  are  Catholics. 

12848.  Does  that  answer  apply  both  to  the  better 
class  of  shopkeepers,  and  to  the  smaller  shopkeepers? 

12849.  Are  many  of  the  Catholic  young  men  from 
the  farming  classes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniskil- 
len, going  into  the  priesthood  ? — Yes ; Fermanagh  has 
produced  a great  many  priests. 

12850.  There  are  also  Catholic  young  men,  the  sons 
of  respectable  shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen, 
who  desire  to  go  to  business,  and  commerce — the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  learned  professions  ? — Yes. 

12851.  And  for  all  these  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  advantages  in  the  shape  of  intermediate 
education  ? — Certainly. 

12852.  Until  the  present  Bishop  instituted  the 
small  beginning  of  an  intermediate  school,  which  you 
have  mentioned,  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  town? 
— Portora  is  here;  but  there  is  nothing  for  the 
Catholics. 

12853.  The  Catholic  population  supply  themselves 
at  their  own  expense,  as  far  as  buildings  and  mainten- 
ance go,  with  abundance  of  primary  education? — 
Yes;  they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
primary  education. 

12854.  How  was  the  Convent  school  in  Enniskillen 
built? — It  was  built  by  subscription.  The  ground, 
on  which  it  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  stand, 
was  purchased. 

12855.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  ground?— 
£1,100. 

12856.  What  did  it  cost  to  build  the  Convent  school? 
— Above  £700. 

12857.  That  money  is  to  some  extent  devoted  to 
education,  and  constitutes  a sort  of  endowment 
What  did  the  building  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  school 
cost  ? — I understand  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  was 
originally  built  for  stores.  It  was  erected  before  the 
purchase  of  the  ground. 

12858.  Is  the  ground  liable  to  any  rent? — No. 

12859.  I suppose  it  has  only  recently  been  possible, 
out  of  the  voluntary  funds  of  the  Catholics,  to  make 
any  provision  for  intermediate  education  ? — Yes. 

12860.  The  staff  in  the  intermediate  school  consists 
at  present  of  only  one  clergyman  ? — Yes. 

12861.  Do  you  consider  that  provision  adequate  to 

meet  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  people,  as  regards  inter- 
mediate education? — Not  at  all,  but  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  any  better. 

12862.  What  becomes  of  the  intermediate  education 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  middle  classes,  in  Enniskillen  and 
its  neighbourhood, — do  they  go  to  boarding  sclioolsorre- 
main  uneducated  ? — Heretofore  they  have  had  no  place 
at  all  to  go  to.  A few  of  them  did  occasionally  go 
Portora.  I have  reason  to  know  that,  for  many  yeare, 
the  Catholic  boys  who  went  to  Portora,  went  there  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  preparatory 
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to  entering  the  Seminary,  which  was  then  exclusively 
ecclesiastical.  The  impression  was  that  no  boy  was 
admitted  except  he  was  preparing  for  the  church,  and 
that  no  boy  was  admitted  who  was  preparing  for  a 
professional  or  mercantile  career. 

1 12863.  At  present  where  do  they  go  to  ? — We  have 
noW  the  school  of  our  own,  which  I have  mentioned. 

12864.  How  many  pupils  are  attending  it1? — Eleven. 
It  has  only  been  opened  since  April  last.  There  are 
six  youths  belonging  to  Enniskillen  in  the  Seminary 
at  Monaghan,  and  there  is  one  at  Rockwell  College, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

12865.  I suppose  there  are  a number  of  Catholics 
in  Enniskillen  who  would  much  prefer  that  their  boys 
could  obtain  intermediate  education  at  a well-organized 
school  in  the  town  ? — Yes  ; and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  put  forward  as  explaining  why  they  sent  their 
sons  to  Portora  as  day  scholars ; they  said  they  had  the 
children  under  their  own  supervision  at  home. 

12866.  There  is  a large  Catholic  population  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan  1 — Yes.  It  is  much  more  Catholic 
than  Fermanagh. 

12867.  There  are  a greater  number  of  Catholic 
strong  farmers  there  ? — Yes. 

12868.  And  a considerable  town  population  too  ? — 
The  towns  ai’e  pretty  fair,  too.  Monaghan  is  a fair 
town. 

12869.  Is  there  a large  class  of  Catholics,  that  ought 
to  avail  themselves  of  intermediate  education,  in 
Monaghan? — There  must  be. 

12870.  Are  there  many  who  enter  the  priesthood 
from  that  county? — There  are.  Monaghan  supplies 
a oreat  number  of  priests  for  the  diocese. 

1 287 1 . Would  you  say  that  the  proportion  of  priests 
coming  from  Monaghan  was  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  the  size  of  the  portions  c?  the 
diocese  in  the  two  counties,  than  the  proportion  c ? 
priests  coming  from  Fermanagh? — I could  scarcely 
answer  that  question.  I know  the  population  of 
Monaghan  is  much  above  that  of  Fermanagh. 

12872.  The  Catholics  in  Monaghan  have  got  a 
Diocesan  school  or  Seminary  ? — Yes. 

12873.  That  has  ceased  to  be  a purely  ecclesiastical 
training  school,  and  now  takes  in  boys  intended  for  lay 
pursuits  as  well  ? — Yes. 

12874.  Has  that  institution  any  endowment? — 
-None  whatever.  There  is  a lease,  and  I .believe  they 
pay  rent  for  the  ground  on  which  the  Seminary  is  built. 

12875.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
rent? — I do  not. 

12876.  Do  you  know  whether  they  built  the  Semi- 
nary themselves  ? — They  did. 

12877.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  that  Institution 
now? — Between  forty  and  fifty  were  there  last  year; 
I cannot  tell  the  number  this  year. 

12878.  Thei'e  is  no  distinction  between  the  course 
of  education  of  the  boys  that  may  or  may  not  go  to 
Maynooth  ?— They  learn  the  same  classical  course, 
and  also  the  same  mathematical  course. 

12879.  Did  that  Seminary  send  up  any  boys  to  the 
■Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes ; they  sent  in 
nineteen,  all  of  whom  passed.  Five  of  them  got  exhi- 
bitions, and  eleven  were  prize  men. 

12880.  Do  you  wish  to  express  any  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  about  the  educational 
endowments  of  the  two  counties — Fermanagh  and 
Monaghan? — As  far  as  I know  the  people  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  primary  education. 
They,  object  of  course  to  the  Model  school ; because 
they  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  that  a school  should  be 
•supported,  at  the  very  door  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
.school,  out  of  the  public  purse. 

12881.  Was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Benison — that  the 
-Bishop  did  not  object  to  the  Model  school — a mistake 
on  his  part  ? — Yes ; the  only  way  I could  account  for 
. that  statement  is  that  the  Bishop  had  never  any  reason 
to  interfere. 

12882.  State  your  own  opinion  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Catholics  ? — There  is  a strong  feeling  among  the  Catho- 
lics of  Enniskillen  with  regard  to  intermediate  educa- 


tion. They  feel  the  want  of  it  very  much,  and  that  Oct.  s,  i$79. 
no  means  have  been  afforded  or  facilities  given  Rev 
them  to  obtain  it.  They  will  not  avail  themselves  Hac'kett  c.o. 
of  Portora ; but  if  they  had  a school  of  their  own, 
in  Enniskillen,  there  would  be  a very  large  attendance. 

When  the  Government  are  disposed  to  equalise  every 
person,  they  should  give  us  something  to  enable  us  !•> 
run  in  the  race  with  those  that  are  largely  endow;  .1  ; 
or,  if  not,  put  all  on  an  equal  footing,  and  let  the 
existing  endowment  go  to  the  promotion  of  education 
under  the  Intermediate  system.  The  Catholics  feel 
very  much  that  a school  like  Portora  should  be  sup- 
ported from  large  endowments,  and  that  they  should 
have  to  pay  for  building  their  own  school,  and  to  pay 
their  own  masters. 

12883.  Is  it  likely  that  the  respectable  element 
amongst  the  Catholics  here  will  increase  ? — If  we  had 
an  intermediate  school,  or  any  facilities  afforded  for 
intermediate  education,  that  section  would  certainly 
increase.  It  would  increase  the  social  status  of  the 
community. 

12884.  Chairman. — Who  are  the  trustees  of  the 
Convent  school  ? — I think  the  parish  priest  and  the 
bishop. 

12885.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  their  property 
in  their  own  hands? — No.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustees — the  bishop  and  the  parish  priest.  The  whole 
was  bought  in  one  plot.  The  Convent  schools  were 
not  built  on  the  plot  when  it  was  bought.  The  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  had 
been  a store  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kernan,  a large 
merchant  here.  It  was  first  converted  into  a Convent, 
but  the  nuns  left  it  after  ten  or  eleven  j'ears.  Then, 
when  the  Convent  was  built,  the  Christian  Brothers 
came  and  took  possession  of  the  house  and  converted 
it  into  a school. 

1 2886.  They  teach  there,  but  the  property  does  not 
belong  to  them? — It  does  not  belong  to  them  at  all. 

12887.  Is  your  objection  to  the  Model  school  that 
it  is  not  a good  school? — No  ; we  do  not  say  that  it  is 
not  a good  school,  or  that  there  is  not  a good  staff  of 
teachers.  In  fact;  the  principal  teacher  is  agood  practical 
Catholic ; but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  acknowledge  or 
recommend  the  school.  We  object  to  the  system  of 
the  Model  school,  because  it  is  a State  institution,  and 
because  the  education  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy. 

12888.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  mean  out  of  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy  ? — I do. 

12889.  Chairman. — In  fact,  your  position  is — that 
you  do  not  wish  to  have  any  mixed  control  over  schools 
in  which  Catholics  are  taught,  but  that  they  should 
be  under  the  supervision  and  direct  control  of  your 
own  clergy? — Yes. 

12890.  As  regards  the  results  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  examinations,  you  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
all  schools,  except  the  National  schools,  may  receive 
results  fees,  and  obtain  an  endowment  in  that  form  ? — 

Yes. 

12891.  You  thought  it  hard  on  the  Catholics  that 
the  Model  school  should  be  supported  out  of  public 
funds  as  against  the  Christian  Brothers’  school ; but 
that  position  is  modified  now  by  the  fact  that  the  other 
schools  can  get  results  fees  which  the  Model  school  can- 
not?—The  Christian  Brothers’  school  does  not  get 
results  fees. 

12892.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  Christian  Bro- 
thers’ schools  are  merely  primary  schools? — Yes. 

12893.  And  they  confine  themselves,  as  exclusively 
as  they  can,  to  primary  education  ? — Certainly. 

12894.  That  being  so,  they  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete under  the  Intermediate  system  ? — No. 

12895.  You  are  aware  that  the  State  primary 
schools,  the  National  schools,  which  correspond  educa- 
tionally to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  are  actually 
forbidden  by  the  State  to  compete  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  primary  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

12896.  The  same  reason  applies  to  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools? — The  pupils  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
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6ci.' 3,1879'.  schools, -as  a' ‘ matter  :oB' fact,  do  not  compete.  The 
Kev  Felix-  intermediate  school  we  have  established  is  held  in  the 
Hackctt  c.  c.  same  house  as  the 'Christian  Brothers’  school,  but  is 
quite  distinct: 

12897.  Does  your  experience  go  sufficiently  far  back 


to  compare  how  the  Model  school  stood  in  fonn. 
days,  with  its  present  position? — It  always  had  the 
same  position. . It  never  was  recognized  in  Eimiskilio 
by  the  Catholics.  There  is  a Model  school  in  Monaghan 
as  well,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  it.  ° 


Eev.  Eugene 
M'Kenna,  c.c. 


Rev.  Eugene  K'Kenna.  c.c..  examined. 


12898.  Chairman. — You  ai'e  the  head  master,  or 
principal,  of  the  Catholic  Intermediate  School  in 
Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

12899.  It  is  not  in  any  way  under  the  Christian 
Brothers? — It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school,  except  that  it  is  in  the  same  building ; 
but  as  a school,  it  is  distinct. 

12900.  Has  it  any  endowment  in  the  shape  of 
money,  spent  in  building  or  otherwise  ? — It  has  no 
endowment.  It  is  part  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schoolhouse,  from  which  some  rooms  have  been  cut  off, 
in  which  classes  are  held. 

12901.  What  number  of  teachers  are  there  in  the 
School  ? — I am  the  only  one.  I teach  from  10  a.m.  to 
3 p.m. 

12902.  How  many  boys  are  attending  that  school  ? 
— Eleven  at  present. 

12903.  What  are  their  ages? — With  the  exception 
of  one,  who  is  about  sixteen,  they  vary  from  twelve 
to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

12904.  What  course  of  instruction  do  you  give? — 
English  and  Science,  Latin  and  Greek. 

12905.  Have  you  sent  up  any  boys  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations? — Hot  yet. 

12906.  The  school  has  not  been  long  enough  in 
existence  ? — It  has  not. 

12907.  Are  the  boys  attending  it,  the  sons  of  shop- 
keepers in  Enniskillen? — Yes  ; many  of  them  are. 

12908.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — Wllat  are  the  other 
boys  that  are  not  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  ? — There  are 
two  boys  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  are 
the  sons  of  farmers. 

12909.  In  addition  to  being  the  only  master  of  the 
school,  you  are  also  a curate  of  the  parish  ? — I am, 
and  I attend  to  parochial  duties. 

12910.  If  there  were  a properly  organized  school, 
and  that  it  had  fail’  time  to  come  before  the  Catholic 
public  of  the  place,  would  it  have  a much  larger 
attendance  ? — I believe  there  is  sufficient  data  from 


which  to  conclude  reasonably  that  such  a school 
would  be  a very  large  one  ■ for  there  are  at  present 
thirteen  boys  belonging  to  the  town  and  neighbour 
hood  studying  the  first  year’s  grade ; eleven  here,  and 
two  elsewhere. 

12911.  You  mean  at  Monaghan  ?— Yes.  I believe 
that  next  year  there  will:  be  a number  equally  hiive 
and  also  in  the  following  year ; all  forming  three  fail- 
classes.  Indeed  I consider  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that — if  those  boys  succeed  well,  as  I hope 
they  will,. for  they  manifest  much  talent — in  place  0f 
the  present  number,  eleven,  there  will  be  five  or  six 
times  that  number  here  after  a short  time. 

12912.  Are  there  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  are  connected  with  Enniskillen  by  railway  !— 
Yes.  Boys  would  come  from  the  surrounding  villages 
and  districts  to  a higher  school,  if  they  had  one  which 
they  would  consider  safe  for  them. 

12913.  I suppose  it  is  utterly  impossible,  at  present, 

to  employ  anything  like  a large  staff  of  masters  ?— 
Of  course  it  is;  there  is  no  endowment.  • 

12914.  What  fees  do  you  charge  ? — £4  a year. 

12915.  Is  that  the  universal  charge  ?— More  is 
usually  charged  ’ elsewhere  ; but  our  people  are  so 
heavily  burtliened,  in  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cational and  other  requirements,  that  it  would  seem 
cruel  tomsk  them  to  pay  high  fees.  They  support  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Indeed  they  contribute  largely 
in  many  ways. 

12916.  Chairman. — You  expended  a large  sum 
within  the  last  few  years  in  erecting  your  church? — 
Yes ; the  Catholics  of  this  town  are  contributing  nearly 
£1,000  annually  for  the  erection  of  .their  new  church  j 
and  there  are  other  charitable . objects  to  which  they 
contribute  as  well. 

12917.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  is  all  over  now? 
- — Oh,  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet. 

12918.  Have  you  been  long  in  this  parish?— 
About  eight  months. 


Mr.  James 
Kenny. 


Mr.  James  Kenny,  examined. 


12919.  Chairman.— You  live  in  Enniskillen!— 
Yes. 

12920.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  sliop- 
• keepers,  in  the  Main-street,  are  Roman  Catholics,  as 
compared  with  the  various  denominations  of  Protest- 
ants?— I think  a very  fail- proportion.  I should  say 
there  would  be  very  little  difference  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  counting  as  Protestants, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  and  all  denominations 
of  Protestants. 

12921.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  ? — 
Yes.  I was  reading  the  evidence  Dr.  Steele  gave  in 
Dublin,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  although 
I would  not  for  . one  moment  impute  that  Dr.  Steele 
would  say  anything  not  ti-ue,  I really  did  feel  surprised 
at  a statement,  made  by  a gentleman  of  his  position 
and  character,  on  a subject  of  such  importance,  of 
which  he  evidently  knew  so  very  little. 

12922.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— What  evidence  of 
his,  do  you  refer  to. ' Is  it — 

. “ You  said  there  were  a few  big  shopkeepers,  as  distin- 

guished from  small  shopkeepers,  Roman  Catholics?— Yes, 
a very  few ; I know  of  none  except  a butcher”?— 

I refer  to  that,  and  other  passages  to  the  same  effect. 
The  fact  however  is  not  so ; for  as  a class,  the 
Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  are  as  wealthy  as  the 
Protestants.  I have  been  talking  the  matter  over 
with  Protestant  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  and  they 


believe  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Roman 
Catholic  shopkeepers  are  the  best  off. 

12923.  Although,  perhaps,  not  numerically  equal! 
— Not  numerically  equal. 

12924.  Do  you  think  one-third  of  the  shopkeepers 
are  Boman  Catholics  ? — Yes,  I do.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  evidence  I refer  to,  was  that  there 
would  not  be  a sufficient  number  of  Roman  Catholics, 
of  the  class  suited  to  take  advantage  of  intermediate 
education.  I desire  positively  to  contradict  that. 

12925.  Is  the  want  of  higher  education  felt  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  here  ? — It  is.  I know  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Enniskillen,  having  been  living  here 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  those  feelings  are,  that  they 
.are  in  the  matter  of  intermediate  or  higher  education 
heavily  weighted— that  there  are  no  facilities  at  all 
afforded  to  them. 

12926.  Do  the  Protestant  shopkeepers  avail  them- 
selves, to  a fair  extent,  of  Portora  school  ?— I am  not 
aware  how  that  is,  I do  not  know  much  about  it. 

12927.  To  what  extent  do  Catholics  go  there? — 
Yery  few  indeed  do  so. 

12928.  Can  you  say  how  many  are  at  present  there  ? 
— I should  say  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

12929.  There  are  a number  of  Catholic  young  men 
going  into  the  Church,  from  the  country  round  ? — Yes, 
a good  many. 
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12930. .Before  they  went  to  Maynooth,  where  were 
they  generally  taught  ?— I Some  of  them  went  ' to  the 
Seminary  in  Monaghan,  and  I knew  some  who  went  to 
Cavan  to  school.  One  parent,  a farmer,  who  lived 
within  four  miles  of  this  town,  had  three  boys  there  at 
one  time,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  them  on,  that 
Iliad  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  lend  him  money 
to  pay  the  fees,  till  he  could  make  it  up  afterwards. 

12931-  Do  you  think,  if  there  were  a good  Catholic 
school  here,  it  would  be  largely  attended  ? — I am  satis- 
fied it  would. 

12932.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  op.  the 
subject? — -I  would  scarcely'  be  an  authority ; but  I 
feel  the  want  of  the  school.  I never  felt  it  so  much 
till  I became  a father. 

12933.  I suppose  the  people  have  their  eyes  on  the 
Intermediate  system,  and  the  stimulus  that  gives  ? — 
Certainly ; a suitable  intermediate  school,  where 
Catholic  parents  could  with  safety  send  their  children, 
js  I think,  very  much  needed,  and  the  want  of  it  is 
very  much  felt. 

12934.  We  have  heard  of  the  disposition  of  the  laity 
to  rejectthe  Model  school.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Catholic  laity  is  thoroughly'  in  accord  with  the 


feeling  of  the  Church  authorities,  on  that,  subject? — 
Decidedly  ; they  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
it.  That  was  my  own  feeling.  I would  not  send  my  son 
to  the  Model  school,  nor  would  I-  send  him  to  Portora. 
When  I was  a young  boy  I came  a good  deal  into,  con- 
tact with  parties  at  Portora,  and  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a Catholic  boy 
to  be  there. 

12935.  You  do  not  impute  that  to  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  ?— Emphatically  no  ; only 
to  the  ‘tone. 

13936.  Chairman.— Portora  school  does  not  afford 
any  great  benefit  to  Protestants  either,  as  a school  for 
the  commercial  classes,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
scholars  there  are  the  sons  of  persons  in  better  circum- 
stances, coming  from  a distance  ? — They  are. 

12937.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Then  you  do  not  con- 
sider Portora  school  of  any  great  advantage  to  the 
locality  ? — From  my  stand  point  it  is  not. 

12938.  The  boarders  pay  sixty  guineas  a year-.  It 
is  a liigh  class  school,  more  for  the  sons  of  gentry  of 
large  property,  than  for  those  seeking  commercial 
education  ? — I was  always  under  that  impression  ■ 
about  it. 


Oct.  8,  1879. 
Mr  jTmes 


Rev.  William  Steele,  d.d.,  recalled. 


12939.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  of  your 
boarders  at  Portora  come  , from  Enniskillen  or  the 
county  of  Fermanagh  ?— I never  had,  I think,  more 
than  six  or  seven  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

12940.  How  many  day  scholars  have  you? — Nearly 
thirty. 

12941.  How  many  of  those  are  free? — I should 
think  there  are  about  sixteen  free;  my  rule  about  free 
boys  has  always  been  this : — I never  had  a limited 
number ; I have  always  said,  to  any  person  who  had  a 
son  suitable  and  capable  of  receiving  the  education  that 
we  give  at  Portora,  that  if  he  were  unable  to  pay  for 
him,  I would  receive  him  free. 

12942.  Of  what  class  in  life  are  the  free  boys  ? — 
Some  of  them  are  from  the  most  respectable  classes  ; 
but  their  parents,  although  they  hold  very  respect- 
able positions,  have  very  slender  means. 

12943.  Yon  have  got  about  fourteen  paying,  day 
boys? — About  that  number. 

12944.  Are  they  natives  of  Enniskillen  ? — Nearly 
all,  at  present. 

12945.  What  class  are. they  from  ? — They  are  chiefly 
children  of  shopkeepers;  but  some  are  -the  sons  of 
doctors  and  bank  managers. 

12946.  Chairman Do  you  desire  to  make  any 


further  statement? — When  I stated,  at  my  examination 
in  Dublin,  that  I thought  that  but  a small  proportion  of  : 
-the  larger  class  of  shopkeepers  in  Enniskillen  were 
Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Kenny  knows  perfectly,  well,  as 
I am  sure  every  one  else  here  does,  that  I believed  the 
fact  to  be  so,  and  I had  always  thought  that  Mr.  Kenny . 
himself  was  a Protestant.  The  fact  is  this,  that  in  all  i 
my  dealings  in  the  town,  whether  educationally  or 
commercially,  I have,  never  asked  the  question  whether . 
a man  was  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic. 

12947.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— The  majority  of  the 
boys  at  your  school  are  gentlemen’s  sons,  paying  60 
guineasayear,  and  comingfrom  adistance? — Certainly; 

I should  like  to  add  that  although,  as  Mr.  Hackott 
stated,  there  is  a feeling  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  Portora,  yet  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  ■ 
asking  them  to  conform  to  any  kind  of  service  what- 
ever, or  otherwise,  have  1 interfered  with  their  religion. 

12948.  A large  proportion  of  the  endowment  you  re- 
ceivegoestoreducingthe  costof  education  of  people  from 
a distance? — No  doubt  it  does;  but  one  thing  should 
be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  I could  not  attempt  to 
give  anything  like  the  education  given  to  the  day  boys, 
on  the  terms  paid  by  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
boarders. 


Rev.  William. 
Steele,  d.d. 


Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  examined. 


12949.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  desire  to  make 
a statement  ? — Y es.  Dr.  Steele  taught  one  of  my  boys, 
and  I must  say  I never  had  the  smallest  fault  to  find 
with  that  gentleman ; and  very  likely  if  there  was 
another  school  available  here  my  son  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  him. 

12950.  You  mean  a Catholic  school  ? — I do. 

12951.  Are  you  a.Rpman  Catholic?— Yes.  I have 
three  other  sons,  and  if  an  intermediate  school  were 
here,  suitable  for  my  children,  I would  wish  to  send 
them  to  it. 

12952.  Are  they  at  a boarding  school? — They  are 
in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  in  Monaghan. 

12953.  Then  notwithstanding  Dr.  Steele’s  extreme 
impartiality  you  would  prefer  sending  your  children  to 
a Catholic  school  ’(—Undoubtedly. 

12954.  Chairman. — Is  your  son,  who  was  educated 
at  Portora,  still  a Catholic?— He  is  a Catholic  clergy- 
man, and  a professor  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary. 

12955.  Then  he  has  not  suffered,  as  to  his  faith,  by 


attending  at  Portora? — No.  I think  the  doctor  gave 
him  a good  blessing.  I am  forty  years  in  Enniskillen, 
and  I know  it  is  very  hard  on  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
have  to  support  all  they  must  do  here.  There  is  a col-  - 
lection  every  year  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  that 
comes  from  the  poor  people,  and  amounts  to  from  £90  to 
£120.  The  Convent  schools  are; under  the  National' 
Board.  There  is  a great  number  of  schools  in  the  town  ; 
but,  I think,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  National 
Board  gives,  no  Catholic  school  gets  anything,  or  has  a 
farthing  of  endowment.  As  regards  Mr.  Benison’s  state- 
ment, that  . Catholic  children  were  attending  the  Model 
school,  I know  that  was  altogether  a mistake,  for  they 
are  not  attending  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
have  an  objection  to  it,  and  their  clergy  have  an  ob- 
jection to  it  too.  The'  priests  and  the  people  always 
pull  well  together.  In  fact,  if  we  were  going  to  send 
our  children  to  the  Model  school,  and  the  priests  told 
us  not,  we  would  not  do  it. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


M’i  Michael 
Doherty. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1879—11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Town  Hall,  Waterford. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle 
Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  G.  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  T. 
Carew,  d.l. 


Mr.  Robert  Thomas  Oaeew,  d.l.,  examined. 


12956.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one  other  day  I found  the  fund  accumulating  again,  and  I 

•>f  the  trustees  of  Mason’s  charity,  Waterford1? — I am  bought  two  Four  Per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Shares,  in  the 

he  acting  trustee.  same  way. 

12957.  It  was  founded  by  some  members  of  the  12967.  In  the  account  for  the  half-year  ending  25th 

vlason  family  ? It  was  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Mason,  March,  1 878,  the  other  items  appear  much  the  same  as 

daughter  of  Sir  John  Mason,  in  1740.  in  the  previous  account,  but  you  sold  a share  for  £50, 

12958.  What  is  the  exact  scope  of  the  charity? — which  gave  you  a balance  in  hands  of  £135  8s.  10l<?.’ 

The  building  cost  £750,  and  the  whole  expense  of  what  was  the  share  sold  for  ? — It  was  redeemed  by  the 

the  school  is  now  defrayed  by  an  annuity  of  £60  company  at  par,  £50. 

Irish,  equivalent  to  £55  7s.  8d.  present  currency,  12968.  During  the  next  half-year  there  appears  to 
paid  half-yearly  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  on  have  been  no  extra  expenditure,  and  the  money  seems 

account  of  £900  which  was  given  for  the  school  in  to  have  remained  idle? — Yes;  it  remained  idle  for  a 

three  sums  of  £300  each  by  Sir  John  Mason,  Sarah  time  until  I bought  the  other  shares  I have  mentioned. 

Mason,  and  John  Mason.  12969.  In  the  half-year  ending29th  September,  187sj 

12959.  There  is  in  addition,  I believe,  a sum  of  I do  not  see  any  entry  of  the  receipt  of  the  Corporation 

money  derived  from  a Mr.  Alcock,?— That  is  from  a money;  did  you  receive  it?—  I received  it,  but  perhaps 

different  source  altogether  and  for  another  purpose.  I it  came  in  too  late  to  go  into  that  half-year’s  account, 

am  not  the  trustee  of  that  fund.  You  will  find  it  in  the  next  account — “ October  28th, 

12960.  Under  what  instrument  are  you  trustee  1878 — Corporation  money  for  the  half-year  ending 

of  the  other  fund  ? — Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mason,  September,  1878,  less  poor  rate  £22  0s.  9 d.” 

by  which  the  two  eldest  representatives  of  the  Mason  12970.  I see  that  on  18th  September,  1879,  you  in- 
family were  appointed  trustees  of  this  fund  of  £60  vested  £96  4s.  9 d.  in  the  purchase  of  two  sums  of 

Irish.  It  is  as  one  of  those  that  I am  trustee.  £50,  consolidated  preferential  stock,  of  the  Waterford 

12961.  Is  there  a second  trustee? — No  second  and  Limerick  Railway  bearing  interest  at  4 per  cent.  ? 

trustee  has  ever  acted.  The  will  mentions  that  the  — Yes. 

two  oldest  representatives  of  the  Mason  family  resid-  12971.  In  what  names  did  you  buy  the  stock?— In 
ing  in  Waterford  should  be  the  trustees,  and  I do  my  own  name,  but  I made  an  agreement  that  it  should 

not  know  that  there  is  any  other  representative  of  the  be  available  for  the  charity,  in  case  anything  should 

family,  now  residing  in  Waterford,  except  myself.  My  happen  to  me. 

mother  was  trustee  before  me — she  died  in  1857.  12972.  Who  would  be  entitled  to  succeed  you  in 

Before  that  my  grandmother,  Lady  Alcock,  was  trus-  the  trust  ? — I suppose  my  eldest  son. 

tee — she  died  in  1825.  I am  unaware  that  any  12973.  Is  he  of  age? — Not  yet,  he  is  nearly  of  age. 

parties  took  part  in  the  management  of  the  school  12974.  Are  there  other  members  of  the  Mason 

except  my  mother  and  grandmother.  Upon  my  family — decendants  of  the  original  founder — still  in 

mother’s  death  in  1857  I took  the  management  of  Waterford? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

it,  I am  the  legal  trustee.  My  wife  looks  after  12975.  Do  you  know  in  whom  the  title  to  the  house, 

the  management  of  the  school  now,  for  as  it  is  a occupied  by  the  charity,  is  vested? — I have  here  a 

girls’  school,  it  is  more  suitable  that  a lady  should  copy  of  Mary  Mason’s  will,  leaving  the  school-house  in 

look  after  it ; but  I keep  the  accounts,  and  dispense  the  Lady-lane  for  the  purpose  of  the  charity.  She  purchased 

money.  I produce  the  book  of  accounts.  the  ground  and  built  the  school-house,  it  is  free  of  rent. 

12962.  Do  you  balance  your  accounts  at  any  parti-  12976.  From  the  Corporation  payments  income  tax 

cular  times  ? — Yes  ; every  half  year,  ending  in  March  sc®  deducted.  Did  you  make  application  to  get  that  re- 
am! September.  turned? — Yes.  I always  got  it]  back.  You  will  find 

12963.  Taking  the  account  for  the  half-year  end-  in  accounts  credit  is  given  for  returned  income 


ing  29th  September-,  1877,  the  expenditure  was  for  boots 
£1  16s.;  Mrs.  Armour,  the  school-mistress  two  quart- 
ers’ salary  £8;  premiums  £1  16s.  3d. ; cleansing  2s. 
6 d. ; slates  Is.  6 d. ; coal  £2  5s.  3d. ; sundries  3s.  8 d. ; 
boots  £1  11s.  9 d. — total  £15  16s.  11  d.l — Those  are 
the  disbursements. 

12964.  I find  you  commence  the  account  of  receipts 
with  a balance  to  credit  of  the  school  £95  3s. ; then 
there  is  half-year’s  Corporation  money,  £27  6s.  lOd.  ; a 
half-year’s  dividend  on  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way Share,  £1  4s.  9 d.  ; eight  months’  lodging  money 
from  Mrs.  Armour,  £3  4s. ; then  a second  half  year’s  in- 
terest from  the  Corporation  £23  18s.  3d. — making  the 
total  receipts  £90  16s.  10  c?. — and  deducting  expenses 
as  already  stated  £15  16s.  lid  ; leaving  a balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  charity  of  £74  19s.  11c?.  ? — Yes. 

12965.  What  is  the  item  of  £1  4s.  9c?.  from  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway? — The  school  was 
intended  originally  for  thirty  girls,  but  the  number 
fell  to  eleven  or  twelve  at  one  time,  and  there  was 
four  or  five  yeafis  ago  an  overplus  in  my  hands,  with 
which  I purchased  two  £50  shares  in  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway.  Some  time  after  that  the 
house  wanted  a new  roof,  and  I had  to  lay  out  a good 
deal  of  money.  In  order  to  meet  that  expenditure  I 
sold  one  of  the  shares. 

12966.  Were  they  preference  shares  ? — Yes.  The 


12977.  The  next  matter  is  the  Alcock  money,  which 
is  stated  to  produce  £33  10s.  annually? — The  Bishop, 
Dean,  and  Chapter  of  Waterford  are  the  trustees  for 
that  fund.  £1,000  was  given  by  Counsellor  Alcock 
to  provide  apprentice  fees,  and  marriage  portions,  for 
girls  educated  at  the  school,  provided  they  married  a 
Waterford  man,  and  a Protestant. 

12978.  No  part  of  that  money  goes  to  the  school 
itself? — No. 

12979.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  selection 
of  the  gii-ls  who  get  the  money  ? — My  mother  used 
formerly  to  give  a recommendation  to  the  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Chapter,  as  to  the  girls  who  were  most  worthy  to 
get  the  apprentice  fees  and  portions,  but  the  clergy 
disregarded  her  recommendations,  and,  after  some  time, 
she  gave  up  doing  it.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  account 
book  that  as  her  recommendations  had  ceased  to  be 
taken  into  account,  she  ceased  giving  any  further.  I 
may  mention  that  there  was  a large  debt  due  to  my 
mother  by  the  school  for  a considerable  time,  but  after 
her  death,  I thought  there  was  no  use  in  carrying  that 
debt  any  further,  and  I scratched  it  across,  and  re- 
corded the  fact  in  the  book  at  the  time  thus: — 

“Mrs.  Carew  died  on  10th  July,  1857,  when  I took  the 
management  of  the  Corporation  fund  for  educating  and 
clothing  the  blue  girls,  and  struck  off  the  balance^  of  £49 
5s.  1 Id.  so  long  carried  on  against  the  School  fund.” 
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12980.  How  had  that  debt  arisen  ? — I find  this  entry 
in  my  father’s  handwriting  : — 

In  this  year,  1825,  there  were  £72,  Irish  cur- 

rencv,  due  to  Mi'.  Glanville,  Architect,  for  new  roof,  slating 
the  school-house,  &c.,  which  account  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  who  promised  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
marriage  portion  and  apprenticing  fund  bequeathed  by 
Counsellor  Aleock,  but  there  being  no  money  on  hands  of 
that  fund,  payment  was  not  made  by  the  Bishop,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  it  right  on  consideration  to  pay  it  out 
of  that  fund.  The  papers  and  accounts  of  Mr.  Glanville 
were  given  to  the  Bishop,  but  could  not  be  got  back  from 
him  as  he  said  he  had  mislaid  them,  and  as  Mr.  Glanville 
pressed  for  his  money  he  was  paid  £42,  leaving  unpaid  £20, 
which  was  promised  to  be  paid  the  following  year,  and  which 
he  accordingly  received.” 

That  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  heavy  debt,  which 
I crossed  out  in  1857. 

12981.  How  are  the  repairs  of  the  building  executed 
at  present? — They  are  done,  under  my  superintendence, 
out  of  the  £60  Irish,  a year. 

12982.  In  what  condition  is  the  building  at  present  ? 
—Very  good. 

12983.  What  does  the  building  consist  of? — A 
school-house,  with  a considerable  garden  at  the  rere. 

12984.  How  is  the  garden  used? — I do  not  know 
whether  the  Mistress  makes  any  use  of  it,  except  for 
the  girls  to  play  in. 

12985.  It  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  school? 
-It  is. 

12986.  I see  an  entry  for  lodging  money  in  the 
accounts — what  is  it  for? — The  Mistress  of  the  Blue 
school  has  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  the  same 
floor  as  the  school-room — they  consist  of  a sitting-room, 
a bedroom,  and  a large  kitchen.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  the  Mason  family  used  long  ago  to  live 
themselves.  They  are  very  good  rooms.  Those  apart- 
ments became  vacant,  and  Mrs.  Armour  said  she 
would  be  satisfied  to  take  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
and  pay  for  it.  I thought  we  might  as  well  let  her 
have  them,  and  accordingly  she  took  the  apartments 
and  has  been  paying  for  them  every  half-year. 

12987.  What  rent  does  she  pay  ?— Eight  shillings 
a month,  as  a monthly  tenant. 

12988.  What  is  her  salary? — £16  a year,  the  resi- 
dence and  three  tons  of  coal.  It  used  to  be  only  two 
tons,  but  she  gets  three  tons  now.  That  is  the  only 
allowance  she  gets. 

12989.  What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  into 
the  school  ? — The  applicants  must  be  children  of  Pro- 
testant parents,  and  resident  in  Waterford. 

12990.  They  are  all  day  pupils? — Yes. 

12991.  By  whom  are  they  admitted?— I admit 
them. 

12992.  Your  approval  is  necessary? — Yes. 

12993.  There  are,  at  present,  sixteen  girls  on  the 
roll  ? — That  was  the  number ; but  the  other  day  the 
mother  of  two  of  the  girls  objected  to  the  school  dress, 
and  she  said  she  would  not  send  them  any  more.  The 
girls  wear  a simple  blue  dress — it  is  a very  good  dress, 
but,  as  the  mother  of  those  two  girls  did  not  like  it,  they 
left  the  school.  This  occurred  about  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago,  so  that  we  have  only  fourteen  girls  in  the 
school  now. 

12994.  Do  all  the  children  wear  the  school  dress  ? 
—Yes — all  wear  the  same  dress.  It  is  supplied  to 
them  out  of  the  £60  a year. 

12995.  Is  the  cost  of  those  dresses  entered  in  your 
accounts  ? — It  is.  I have  vouchers  for  every  item. 

12996.  Dr.  Hart.— In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1857,  it  is  stated  that  the  girls  must  be  chil- 
dren not  merely  of  residents,  but  of  natives  of  W ater- 
ford? — They  must  be  residents,  but  I do  not  think  that 
they  must  be  natives.  Any  Protestant  that  comes  to  live 
here  can,  I think,  apply  to  send  his  child  to  the  school, 
but  the  parent  must  be  residentin  Waterford  at  the  time. 

12997.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  visit 
the  establishment  at  any  regular  times  ? — No.  Mrs. 
Carew  goes  there  very  frequently,  and  the  place  is 
visited  by  the  clergy.  The  Bishop’s  wife  goes  there 
occasionally. 
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12998.  Is  the  school  subject  to  any  regular  inspec- 
tion?— No,  there  is  no  regular  inspection. 

12999.  Are  there  any  fees  charged  to  the  chil- 
dren ? — None  ; they  are  educated  free  of  charge. 

13000.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  number  is  not 
full — the  will  contemplated  thirty;  there  are  only  four- 
teen in  the  school  at  present,  and  you  have  a surplus 
of  funds  ? — We  have  a large  surplus,  but  the  people  of 
Waterford  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  school.  I 
understand  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  all 
the  schools  in  Waterford — especially  the  Model  school, 
and  infant  school — that  not  near  so  many  attend  them 
now,  as  were  attending  them  some  time  ago. 

13001.  Have  you  a record  of  the  number  of  children 
who  attended  this  school  in  times  gone  by  ?- — -Yes.  This 
book  contains  the  numbers  from  the  year  1825. 

13002.  In  1825  I find  you  had  6 monitors  and  24 
other  children,  making  30  altogether? — Yes;  the 
number  was  complete  then. 

13003.  In  1830  the  number  was  30,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  1833? — Yes. 

13004.  In  1834  it  was  28  ; in  1835,  29  ; in  1843  it 
fell  to  20;  inl845  there  were  20  ; in  1852  they  rose  to 
2S ; in  1855  there  were  24  ; and  in  1858,  24  ?— Yes. 

13005.  Do  you  visit  the  school  to  see  how  the  girls 
are  getting  on  ? — Well,  I do  not  do  much  in  that  way 
myself — I leave  it  to  Mrs.  Carew. 

13006.  Are  all  the  children,  who  require  it,  provided 
out  of  the  apprentice  fund  ? — I do  not  know.  The  fund 
for  apprenticing  is  entirely  out  of  my  control,  I have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say  to  it.  I think  the  trustees 
of  the  Alcock  fund  are  bound  by  the  will  to  give 
publicity  in  the  Waterford  papers  to  the  state  of  the 
fund,  by  means  of  an  annual  advertisment — which  they 
do  not  do. 

13007.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  the  former 
Commissioners,  it  is  stated  that  the  condition  of  the 
school  was,  at  that  time,  very  unsatisfactory,  the  funds 
being  inadequate — the  school  room  was  reported  to 
be  in  an  unclean  condition,  and  ventilation  not  attended 
to  as  it  ought  to  be — did  you,  when  your  funds  in- 
creased, do  anything  to  remove  those  defects? — I do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  My  mother  had  the  man- 
agement at  that  time,  and  so  continued  until  1857.  I 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

13008.  The  report  I have  referred  to  was  published 
in  1857 — I want  to  know  have  those  defects  been  at- 
tended to  ?— Well,  it  was  about  that  time  the  num- 
bers began  to  fall  off,  and  that  caused  the  accumulation. 

13009.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  the  present 
condition  of  the  school  is  better  than  it  was  in  1857  ? 
— Oh,  it  is ; infinitely  better,  I think. 

13010.  Repairs  have  been  executed  since  ? — Yes ; the 
house  has  been  plastered  outside  with  cement,  and  a 
newroof — an  excellent  roof — put  on.  It  is  in  thorough 
repair  now. 

13011.  As  far  as  I understand  the  number  of  pupils 
has  diminished  gradually  every  year? — They  have 
diminished,  certainly. 

13012.  Is  the  school-room  kept  in  a clean  condition 
now ; the  report  of  1857  says  that  it  was  not  clean, 
and  that  ventilation  was  not  attended  to? — Well,  there 
have  been  two  or  three  school-mistresses  since  then ; I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  mistress.  I go 
there  frequently,  and  I have  never  found  any  fault 
with  the  ventilation  or  the  cleanliness  of  the  school. 
I have  always  impressed  on  Mrs.  Armour  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  place  clean  and  tidy,  and  taking 
care  that  the  children  come  clean  to  school — with  face 
and  hands  washed,  and  their  boots  polished. 

1 301 3.  The  statement  in  1857  was  that  these  defects 
in  the  school-room  were  due  to  want  of  funds — I wanted 
to  know  whether  when  you  got  funds,  the  defects  were 
removed — you  say  they  have  been  ? — Yes. 

13014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I find  the 
following  entries  in  the  accounts  for  repairs  done  to  the 
building  since  1857 ; September  1859,  painting  and 
repairing,  £16  8s.  ; September  1860,  repairs  to  house, 
£10 12s.  5 d. ; October  1861,  repairs  to  roof,  12s. ; July 
1864,  some  items  for  tiles,  &c.,  £4 ; October  1864 


Oct.  8,  1S79. 

Mr.  Robert  T. 
Carew,  d.l. 
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• repairs  of  roof  £3  10s.  I see  in  that  year  you  invested 
money  in  two  5 per  cent,  shares  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company,  at  £48  each,  one  of  which 
you  afterwards  sold  at  £501— Yes,  one  was  sold  at 
£50,  and  the  other  redeemed  at  £50. 

13015.  And  now  all  you  have  are  the  two  4 per 
cent.,  preference  shares  1— Yes ; those  I purchased  this 
year. 

13016.  I find  that  in  1865  you  paid  £3  3s.  for  re- 
pairs ; on  2nd  October,  1871,  you  paid  Ryan  and  Son 
for  new  roof  on  school-house  £150 ; on  January 
3rd,  187 4,  to  Ryan  and  Son  for  new  roof  on  rere  build- 
ing £48  11s.  10 d. ; and  on  2nd  September,  1874,  you 
paid  for  plastering  outside  walls  and  rere  of  school- 
house  with  cement  £50 ? — Yes. 

13017.  That  makes  altogether  £248  11s.  10 cl.  ex- 
pended on  the  building  since  1871 1— Yes ; it  is  in  very 
good  repair'  now. 

13018.  Were  those  expenditures  made  upon  tender 
and  estimate  ?— By  tender. 

13010.  I understand  no  one  else  takes  any  part  in 
the  management  save  yourself  and  Mrs.  Carew  1 — No 
one  else. 

13020.  By  the  terms  of  the  Aloock  bequest  the 


trusts  were  to  provide  mamage  portions  for  girls 
have  been  educated  m the  Blue  school,  provided 
marry  Protestants  and  natives  of  Waterford  ami  r7 
a certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  mistress  If  T 
school  1— Yes.  It  was  in  accordance  with  that  ^ 
rnotner  gave  certificates  to  some  of  the  girls  whom  T 
considered  to  deserve  it;  but  the’  Dean  and  Slf® 
paid  no  attention  to  the  certificates,  and 
mamage  portions  to  whom  they  liked  0 tlle 

13022.  Then  there  is  no  control  on  the  part  of  those 
who  manage  the  school  over  the  selection  of  the  sirV 
who  are  to  receive  the  marriage  portions  ?— None0  ” 

13023.  The  will  contains  the  following  direction  •— 

“ I also  desire  that  my  trustees  do  on  every  Easter  T,io= 
day  of  every  year  publish,  in  the  Waterford  newspamT 'f 
it  continues  to  exist,  and  if  not,  in  some  other  neSf’  f 
an  account  of  their  yearly  proceedings,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  several  persons  named,  and  to  whom  the  marriat 
portions  shall  have  been  paid,  shall  be  inserted.”  8 

Has  that  direction  been  complied  with  ? No  ■ +W 

not  done  at  all.  tnatis 


Mrs.  Henrietta 
Carew. 


13024.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
wife  of  the  last  witness,  and  have  taken  an  interest 

in  tire  management  of  the  Blue  School,  Water-ford  ? 

Yes,  I have  done  so  ever  since  I was  married. 

13025.  Do  you  visit  it  regularly  ? — Ido,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  hope  to  continue  doin» 
so  as  long  as  I am  here. 

13026.  Have  you,  during  your  residence  in  Water- 
ford, always  done  sol— Not  always;  I have  not  been 
strong  enough ; but  I have  always  visited  the  school 
when  I was  able. 

13027.  Do  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school  ?— About  three  miles  distant  from  it. 

1 3028.  What  is  the  course  of  teaching  in  the  school  ? 
— Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say,  Scripture.  That  I am  very  anxious 
indeed,  about. 

13029.  Is  the  religious  teaching  imparted  at  a fixed 
hour'  every  day  1 — It  is.  The  school  always  opens  with 
prayer. 

13030.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  children  ? — From 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  down  to  five  years  old. 

13031.  You  have  only  one  teacher? — Only  one 
teacher. 

13032.  Does  she  teach  all  the  children? Yes  • I 

took  her  on  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Bishop’  of 
Cashel,  who  was  particularly  anxious  that  I should  do 
so.  She  has  been  with  us  a long  time. 

13033.  The  former  Commissioners’  Report  gave  a 
poor  account  of  the  condition  of  the  school— how  is  it 
now  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I do  not  wish 
the  children  to  be  taught  anything  beyondreading,  'writ- 
ing, arithmetic;  and  sewing.  I am  anxious  to  train 
them  to  make  their  own  clothes,  and  plain  dress- 
making. 

13034.  Is  the  mistress  qualified  to  do  that?— Per- 
fectly. 

13035.  Do  the  children  remain  until  old  enough  to 
learn  needlework  ?— They  all  learn  some  kind  of  needle- 
work. 

13036.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  distribu- 
tron  of  the  mamage  portion  fund— do  you  look  after 

that?  I do  •,  I do  not  think  the  clergy  ever  refused  it 
when  the  girls  were  deserving : as  far  as  I know  I 
believe  that  when  the  girl  is  deserving  they  °rve  it’ 
13037.  What  supply  of  books  have  the  children?— 
Only  the  common  books. 

13038.  Have  they  to  supply  themselves  with  books  ? 

■ — -No  ; we  supply  them. 

e are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition 

of  tire  institution  % — Perfectly. 

1 3040.  Is  it  doing  good  work  ? — I hope  it  is.  I am 


Mrs.  Henrietta  Carew,  examined. 


not  at  all  desirous  that  it  should  give  a Inch  class 
13041.  Dr.  Hart.— You  simply  teach  them  reading 

S£StDLt;“c^T”;  *r  «* 

lift  « the&mw Commission  it  is 

stated—  Although  grammar  is  professed  to  be  taught 

SZ&T  Utt6rly  i°“fc  °f  ^’’-IclonotS 

ES3;ir  R 1Ch^Chill.-You  cannot  teach 

vou£-Vdn  f^g  aQCVn'i  g without  grammar,  can  . 
you ! — 1 do  not  care  about  grammar. 

} You  mean  theoretical  grammar?- Yes.  - 

to  wwtk  Hab,«' T1? 1S  also  stated  in  the  Report 

to  wteh  I Is™  allmtam-'  There  was  not  « sffirfe 
aitamoteal  book  m flic  school.”  Ton  would  „„t  B”T 
thSk  not  V'°"  r " ‘ trim  Ascription  at  present  1=1 

18046.  Do  you  know  as  a fact  whether  tbore  ate 
arithmetic  books  m the  school  t-I  do  not  know  wketiei 
they  hare  arithmetic  books,  but  what  I take  paint  to 
*1  and  write-I  boat  Hicm 

; 1 : ■■■  k.  *„  ,ll0,-.t  - non  nestle. 

reA.TV then-  mental  arithmetic  surprises  me. 
.Hw04^0?  ■ Arbtberiuiuon- 

13048.  Are  you  able  to  say  to  what  class  inlifo  thej 
belong  Are  they  all  poor  {-Almost  all.  Here  are 
i Stir#*  *'•  nott *>>'*  ‘Ay  a™  chiefly  very  poor. 

o y°u  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicants,  when  they  seek  to  be  admitted  to  the 
v 1 am  vevy  S]ad  to  get  the  children. 

10U0U.  You  would  receive  more  if  they  applied  ?—  ' . 
I would  receive  them  all. 

Churchill. — Do  you  take  Roman 
catholics,  if  they  choose  to  come  ?— We  have:  children 
ot  mixed  marriages.  We  would  not  refuse  them,  if 
they  came. 

r The  children  who  attend  the  school  are 

--Yra  UP  m the  l*“ciPles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? 

13053;  Have  you  had  any  children  of  mixed  mar- 
liages  < — Yve  have  some  now. 

13054.  How  many!— Two.  Tho  two  who  came  in 
JaSf W™  C ll  dren  'of  mixed  marriages. 

305 j.  Do  you  make  any  arrangements  for  securing 
the  consent  of  the  parents  ?— No. 

,,  1 3105,6-  You  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  ?— No ; 
the  children  come,  and  we  receive  them. 

1 3 05 7.  You  do  not  go  and  seek  out  the  children  your-' 
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self1 No.  I have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  If  I am 

more  constantly  resident  I -will.  I think  Mrs. 
Armour  goes  and  tries  to  get  them.  I have  no  doubt 
she  does. 

13058.  .Does  she  go  seeking  for  children  of  mixed 
marriages  ? — I do  not  know  that,  exactly ; but  she  tries 
to  get  as  many  children  as  she  can  to  attend  the 
school. 

13059.  Dr.  Hart. — You  have  not  nearly  the  full 
number  of  girls  in  the  school  ? — No  ; they  could  not 
be  supported.  I do  not  think  the  funds  would  admit 
of  it. 

13060.  Loud  Justice  FitzGibbox. — As  I under- 
stand it,  the  only  difference  it  would  make  in  the  ex- 
penditure, would  be  the  clothing  for  the  children?— 
Well,  that  would  make  a considerable  difference. 

13061.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — You  take  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  religious  education  ? — Yes. 

13062.  Have  you  had  children  in  the  schoolwho 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  ? — I do  not  know  about  that.  I teach 
them  the  Bible. 


13063.  Do  you  teach  them  the  Church  Catechism? 
— No,  only  the  Bible. 

13064.  You  do  not  know  what  religious  teaching 
the  children  have  received  before  they  come  to  the 
school  ? — No.  I do  not  trouble  myself  about  it.  Mrs. 
Armour  takes  them  to  Church,  and  brings  them  back. 
I am  guided  by  the  will  of  the  founders,  and  by  what 
it  directs. 

13065.  Do  the  children  all  assemble  on  Sunday  to 
go  to  Church? — Yes,  the  teacher  goes  with  them. 
They  attend  catechism  at  the  Cathedral  on  Fridays. 
I leave  that  to  the  clergy. 

13066.  May  I ask  what  religion  you  are  of,  yourself? 
— I am  myself  a Dissenter.  I wish  to  ask  is  it  correct 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  give  those  marriage 
portions  without  a reference  to  me,  ortc  Mis.  Armour, 
because  the  will  says  that  a certificate  of  good  conduct 
from  the  mistress  of  the  school  must  be  given  in  order 
to  entitle  a girl  to  receive  the  marriage  portion. 

13067.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Certainly,  it 
would  appear  that  it  wasintended  theresliould  be  a certi- 
ficate from  the  mistress.  We  will  make  inquiry  about  it. 


Oct.  S,  1S79. 
Mrs.  Henrietta 


Mrs.  J axe  Armour,  examined. 


Mrs.  Jane 
Armour. 


13068.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  long  have 
you  been  mistress  of  the  Lady-lane  Blue  School,  Water- 
ford?— Ten  years. 

13069.  What  experience  of  teaching  had  you  before 
you  were  appointed  to  that  school? — I have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

13070.  Had  you  been  mistress  of  any  school  before 
this  one?— Yes,  of  the  Lady-lane  Waterford  Parochial 
school. 

13071.  Was  that  a Church  Education  school? — Yes. 

13072.  How  are  the  children  in  the  Blue  school 
classified? — Into  four  divisions — third  class,  second 
'division  of  third  class,  second  class,  and  second  division 
of  second  class. 

13073.  You  have  no  children  who  are  actually  com- 
mencing to  learn,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have 
none  very  far  advanced  ? — I have  some  pretty  high  at 
present.  I have  the  third  class  in  compound  rules, 
and  cutting  out. and.  finishing  in  needlework. 

13074.  How  do  you  divide  their  time? — Wo  have 
an  hour  for  everything.  Commencing  at  10  in  the 
morning  we  have  a hymn,  prayer,  and  religious  in- 
struction till  11. 

13075.  Do  all  the  children  attend  that  ?— All ; the 
elder  ones  read  a chapter,  and  the  little  ones  1 help  in 
prayer.  On  Friday  they  go  to  catechising  in  the 
Cathedral. 

13076.  Are  the  applications  for  admission  made  to 
you  ? — Principally  to  me. 

13077.  How  do  you  find  children  for  the  school — do 
you  look  for  them  or  do  they  come  to  you  ?— They 
come  to  me.  Of  course  the  advantages  of  the  school 
are  sometimes  represented -to  their  parents,  and  when 
they  know  them  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

13078.  About  how  many  of  the  children  are  of  mixed 
marriages? — I think  only  two  at  present.  They  came 
this  week. 

13079.  Which  is  the  father  or  mother  a Protestant  ? 
—The  mother.  The  father,  who  brought  them  to  the 
school,  is  a Homan  Catholic. 

13080.  How  did  they  come  to  join  the  school?— 
Their  parents  were  told,  by  the  parents  of  other  children 
in  the  school,  how  much  their  children  were  benefited. 

13081.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  school  is  diminishing? — It 
has  not  diminished  since  I came.  I think  the  reason 
that  the  number  is  nob  larger  is  on  account  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  town. 

13082.  What  other  schools? — The  girls’  Parochial 
school,  the  Infant  school,  the  Model  school,  and  the 
Ragged  school.  These  take  some  of  the  children  that 
might  otherwise  come  to  my  school. 

13083.  Do  any  of  the"  clergy  visit  your  .school 
regularly? — Yes. 


130S4.  Have  they  fixed  times  for  visiting  ?— No ; 
not  fixed  times. 

13085.  Do  they  inspect  the  school,  and  see  how  the 
teaching  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

130S6.  Are  those  the  parochial  clergy  ? — Yes;  they 
examine  the  girls  and  look  at  their  copy  books,  and 
enter  in  the  visitors’  book  their  opinion. 

13087.  Is  the  building,  in  your  opinion,  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a school? — Yes ; I consider  it  very- 
suitable. 

13088.  Have  you  had  any  illness  among  the 
children?— No. 

130S9.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  are  the  ages 
of  the  two  children  of  a mixed  marriage,  of  whom 
you  spoke  just  now? — One  is  ten  years  of  age:  the 
other  eight. 

13090.  Do  you  know  whether  those  gii-ls  had  been 
brought  up  as  Protestants  or  Catholics  before  they-  came 
to  your  school? — They  had  not  been  brought  up 
Homan  Catholics.  It  was  their  father  brought  them 
to  me. 

13091.  Dr.  Hart. — Their  father  being  a Homan 
Catholic  brought  them  to  you  himself? — Yes ; he  also 
told  rue  that  he  ha3  gone  to  Church  himself. 

13092.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  ever  had 
in  your  school  children  who,  up  to  the  time  of  attend- 
ing your  school,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church? — Never. 

13093.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Can  you  give 
us  any  information  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  children 
after  they  leave  the  school  ? — They  are  provided  with 
situations — the  greater  part  of  them  go  as  domestic 
servants. 

13094.  Do  you  know  of  many  who  have  married, 
and  got  the  marriage  portions? — No  girl  out  of  this 
school  got  the  marriage  portion,  during  my  time, 
though  I know  of  two  who  applied  for  it. 

13095.  Have  any  got  the  apprentice  fees  ? — I know 
of  one  or  two  out  of  my  school  who  got  them — that 
is  all. 

13096.  As  I understand  your  answer,  no  girl 
got  the  marriage  portion,  on  leaving  the  school,  in 
your  time  ? — None. 

13097.  Did  any  girls  who  had  left  the  school  get 
it?— They  did  not  apply  to  me  for  a certificate — there- 
fore I do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  went  to  the  clergy- 
men and  got  it  without  my  knowledge. 

13098.  Is  it  well  known  among  the  parents  of  the 
girls  that  there  is  this  fund  to  provide  marriage 
portions  for  them? — Yes;  some  of  them  know  of  .it, 
and  when  they  know  of  it  they  send  the  children 
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Oct.  8, 1879. 

Mr.  Robert  T. 
Carew,  i>.l. 


Mr„  Robert  Thomas  Carew,  da.,  recalled. 


13099.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  desire  to 
add  something  2 — Yes.  I do  not  want  it  to  go  abroad 
that  children  of  mixed  marriages  are  admissible  into 
the  school.  The  mistress  has  made  a mistake  in 
saying  that  two  children  recently  admitted  were 
children  of  a mixed  marriage.  Both  their  parents 
were  Protestants,  but,  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
their  mother  married  a Roman  Catholic.  This 
occurred  before  they  came  to  reside  in  Waterford. 
Hence  the  mistake.  I have  asked  the  mistress 


whether,  during  her  time,  children  of  mixed  marriaoes 
had  ever  been  admitted,  and  she  said  not.  ° 

13100.  Would  you  admit  the  children  of  a mixed 
marriage  under  any  circumstances  ? — Well,  I would 
make  inquiry  who  they  were,  and  all  about  them  but 
I do  not  think,  strictly  speaking,  that  they  are 
admissible. 

13101.  I do  not  think  the  will  says  anything  about 
the  religion  of  the  parents? — No ; the  will  says  “Pro- 
testant  children.” 


TheRt.  Rev, 
Maurice  F. 
Day,  d.d. 


The  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  examined. 


13102.  Lord  Justice FitzGibbon. — We  are  anxious 
to  get  information  from  your  lordship,  with  respect  to 
the  Lady-lane  Female  Blue  School.  It  appears  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1857,  that 
there  is  a fund  under  the  will  of  Counsellor  Alcock 
available  for  the  children  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Carew 
has  called  our  attention  to  a clause  in  the  will,  direct- 
ing that  the  Bishop,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Waterford,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the  trustees, 
and  that  they  should  on  every  Easter  Tuesday  publish 
in  some  Waterford  newspaper  an  account  of  their 
yearly  proceedings,  wherein  the  names  of  the  several 
persons  to  whom  marriage  portions  had  been  paid 
should  be  inserted.  The  provision  at  the  beginning  cf 
the  will  was,  that  the  trustees  should  invest  the  sum 
of  £1,000  at  interest,  and  pay  the  interest  in  marriage 
portions  to  such  girls  as  had  been  educated  in  Lady- 
lane  Blue  School,  the  conditions  being  that  they 
should  marry  a citizen  of  Waterford,  be  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  have  a certificate- from  the  mis- 
tress of  their  having  behaved  well  during  their  resi- 
dence at  said  school,  those  to  be  preferred  who  have 
most  regularly  attended  divine  service.  The  mistress 
of  the  school  states  that  during  her  time  no  girl 
obtained  a portion  when  leaving  the  school.  We 
want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  fund 
is  in  existence? — The  fund  is  in  existence,  and  is  ad- 
ministered from  time  to  time — I think  about  the  time 
of  year  that  has  been  mentioned — it  is  managed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gimlette,  Vicar  of  Dunmore  and  Sub-Dean 
of  the  Cathedral. 


13103.  Is  he  a member  of  the  Chapter? — He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chapter.  He  brings  the  applications 
before  the  Bishop,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  from  time 
to  time. 

13104.  Do  you  know  how  the  fund  is  invested?— 
I do  not  know  at  all. 

13105.  But  the  fund  was  forthcoming  in  1857,  and 
is  in  existence  still  ? — Certainly. 

13106.  Can  you  explain  why  the  certificates  direct- 
ed in  the  will  are  not  got  from  the  schoolmistress? 
—I  cannot  say.  Dr.  Gimlette  would  be  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

13107.  Of  course,  in  distributing  the  marriage  por- 
tions, care  is  taken  that  they  shall  be  given  only  to 
persons  who  are  qualified? — Certainly.  I should 

mention  that  the  school  has  diminished  vex-y  much  in 
numbers — there  is  only  a very  small  number  attending 
it  now. 

1-3108.  There  are  fourteen  girls  now? — Yes ; there 
is  another  Parochial  school  in  existence,  which  they 
prefer  attending. 

13109.  Is  the  money  given  for  marriage  portions 
or  for  apprentice  fees  %— For  both. 

13110.  Are  the  claims  considered  at  a meeting  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter? — Yes,  they  are  considered 
at  a meeting  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  the 
Bishop. 

13111.  Ai-e  the  names  advertised? — No,  I do  not 
remember  thei r ever  being  advertised.  I was  not  aware 
it  was  required ; I never  heard  of  that  clause  in  the 
will  before. 


Mr.  Henry  V. 
Mackesy. 


Mr.  Henry  V.  Mackesy,  examined. 


13112.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  a 
solicitor,  and  the  Agent  and  Treasurer  to  the  trustees 
of  Bishop  Foy’s  chai-ity? — I am. 

13113.  Is  the  property  of  the  charity  actually 
managed  by  the  trustees?— Yes,  through  me,  as  their 
Agent. 

i 3 i ! 4.  How  long  have  you  been  the  A gent  ? — I was 
appointed,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Roberts,  in  1868.  I 
received  my  appointment  on  14th  September,  1868, 
from  tbe  late  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Daly. 

13115.  Who  are  the  trustees? — The  Bishop  of 
Casliel  and  the  Dean  of  Waterford  are  the  only  two 
existing  or  acting  trustees.  I believe  the  Mayor  of 
Waterford  was  appointed  a trustee  by  tbe  will,  but  be 
has  ceased  to  act  since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, — at 
least  during  my  time  he  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
management. 

13116.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I suppose  the  Mayor 
of  Waterford  is  generally  a Roman  Catholic? — Not 
always.  The  present  Mayor  is  a Protestant. 

13117.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  Mayor  has  never,  since  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  acted  in  the  management  of 
the  charity  ? — Never ; no  matter  what  his  denomination 
may  have  been,  the  Mayor  has  never  since,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  interfered  in  the  management  of 
the  Institution. 

13118.  Has  it  been  entirely  managed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Dean  of  Waterford? — Yes ; but  I should  adcl 


that  Mr.  Charles  N.  Bolton  has  acted,  for  some  years 
back,  as  a sort  of  assistant  and  adviser  of  the  trustees. 
He  has  attended  as  a friend,  at  the  wish  of  the 
Bishop,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  he  has  managed 
the  charity. 

13119.  Three  of  the  Aldermen,  and  the  City 
Sheriffs,  had  originally  a voice  in  the  admission  of  pupils 
— do  you  know  how  the  .admissions  are  conducted 
now? — I prepare  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission, 
but  the  examinations  on  admission  are  conducted  by 
the  trustees,  through  the  school-mastei-.  The  results 
are  recorded  by  me,  and  that  is  all  I have  to  do 
with  it. 

13120.  Is  this  book,  which  you  have  produced,  the 
minute  book  of  the  meetings? — Yes,  a simple  record 
of  the  matters  that  came  before  the  trustees. 

13121.  Of  what  nature  is  the  property  of  the 
charity? — It  consists  of  fee  simple  property  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  and  some  small  premises  in  the 
city.  That  was  the  original  endowment. 

13122.  Taking  the  lands  first,  have  you  a rental 
of  them? — I hope  to  have  a rental,  containing  the 
poor  law  valuation  and  rent  of  each  holding, 
ready  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I have  here  the  hook 
of  account,  showing  the  annual  income  from  the  com- 
mencement of  my  administration  to  the  present  time. 
This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts ; one  part  is  rental, 
and  the  other  part  account. 
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13123.  You  opened  this  account  when  you  became 
Agent? — Yes. 

13124.  Had  your  predecessor  kept  a similar  account? 
ge  kept  a similar  book. 

13125.  When  you  entered  on  the  agency  the  half 
year’s  rental  appears  to  have  been  £815  8s.  7 d.% — Yes. 

13126.  And  there  had  been  carried  forward  £1,030 
5s.  Id.  of  arrears  due  ? — Yes. 

13127.  There  were  thirty-three  tenants,  at  that  time, 
on  the  estate — how  did  they  hold  ? — There  were  no 
leases  in  existence  at  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge ; they  had  all  expired  some  time  before. 

13128.  Are  there  any  tenants  holding  leases  now? 
Three  leases  have  been  granted  during  my  time. 

13129.  When  were  they  granted  ? — One  of  them 
within  the  last  year  or  so,  but,  without  having  the 
leases  before  me,  I cannot  speak  with  the  accuracy  I 
would  wish. 

13130.  What  is  your  system  of  accounting? — At 
the  first  meeting  of  every  February  we  pass  the 
annual  accounts.  That  has  been  done  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  balances  are  certified  at  the  end 
of  the  account. 

13131.  I find  that,  when  you  succeeded  to  the  agency, 
there  was  a balance  received  from  the  representatives 
of  the  late  agent  of  £1,825  10s.  Id.  ? — Yes;  the  Bishop, 
when  appointing  me,  handed  me  a deposit  receipt  for 
£1,800  received  from  the  representatives  of  my  prede- 
cessor, and  a cheque  for  £25  10s.  Id.  towards  current 
expenses. 

13132.  Are  all  payments  made  through  your  hands? 
— Yes ; except  that  the  master  brings  me  an  account 
of  payments  connected  with  the  school,  for  diet  and 
sundries.  I pay  him,  and  he  pays  the  bills,  but 
virtually  all  payments  are  made  through  me. 

13133.  I see  the  payments  are  classified  into  ap- 
prentice fees,  head  and  quit  rents,  salaries,  diet,  coals, 
clothing,  and  incidental  expenses? — We  have  varied 
the  classification  from  time  to  time  as  we  went  on, 
thinking  we  might  improve  it.  Sometimes  the  trus- 
tees suggested  alterations,  and  we  endeavoured  to  carry 
them  out,  in  order  to  improve  as  we  went  on. 

13134.  I will  take  the  account  for  1S77 — your  pre- 
vious year’s  account  was  certified  on  7th  February, 
1877,  showing  a balance  in  your  hands  of  £230  17s.  1(7. 
— you  then  pay  taxes  and  agent’s  fees,  £126  0s.  10^(7. 
— what  is  your  remuneration  ? — I receive  five  per  cent, 
on  the  rents  and  receipts,  and  £20  a year  salary  as 
secretary.  At  the  end  of  each  account  there  is  a 
summary  showing  the  results  in  a short  form. 

13135.  In  your  next  item  of  charges  in  1877  I find 
£189  12s.  3 \d.  for  charges  on  the  rents — what  are 
those  ? — Quit  rents  and  tithe  rent  charges.  They  are 
set  forth  in  the  account. 

13136.  There  is  also  an  insurance? — Yes;  the 
school  is  insured  for  £3,000. 

13137.  I see  that  the  next  item  is  £121  10s.  2-|cZ.  for 
farming  account  ? — Yes ; that  is  for  the  school  farm, 
which  is  managed  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  master,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  trustees ; I make  the  payments  to 
him. 

13138.  Dr.  Hart. — The  farming  account  began  re- 
cently 1— Yes. 

13139.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
see  to  that? — That  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Smith. 
1 have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  pay  the  money 
under  the  authority  of  the  trustees. 

13140.  You  do  not  keep  any  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count of  the  farm  ? — I have  never  actually  kept  the 
farming  account.  I account  for  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments that  pass  through  my  hands,  classifying  the 
items  in  the  best  possible  way. 

13141.  In  your  account  for  1877  salaries  and 
annuities  amount  to  £305  14s.  9 d.  1 — Yes. 

13142.  The  salaries  include  £100  to  the  master, 
£30  to  the  matron,  and  £40  to  the  assistant  master  ? 
—Yes. 

13143.  There  is  a retii-ing  annuity  given  to  the  late 
master? — Yes ; £50  a year,  with  something  in  lieu  of 
board. 
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13144.  It  appears  that  you  keep  a gardener  at  14s. 
a week,  and  his  son  at  5s.,  afterwards  raised  to  7s. ; and 
these  payments,  with  occasional  labour  bills,  for  hoeing, 
cleaning,  &c.,  brings  up  the  amount  for  wages  to  £68 
6s.  6d.  a year? — Yes ; I should  state  that  the  garden 
has  always  been  kept  in  a state  of  cultivation,  that 
expenditure  has  been  always  going  on. 

13145.  That  expenditure  of  £68  6s.  6d.,  or  there- 
abouts, for  gardening,  would  appear  to  be  of  longer 
date  then  the  £121  10s.  2^d.  for  the  farm? — Yes; 
from  the  commencement  of  my  connexion  with  the 
school,  and  before  it,  there  was  always  a garden  kept 
up.  I pay  those  items  on  the  master’s  requisition,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  trustees. 

13146.  I find  an  entry  for  apprentice  fees,  £32  10s. 
— how  are  those  paid  ? — When  a boy  is  bound  appren- 
tice, the  usual  course  is  to  pay  his  master  £2,  part  of 
the  fee.  The  entire  fee  is  £8,  and  the  rest  is  paid  by 
instalments,  on  the  application  of  the  master. 

13147.  I find  the  expenditure  for  diet,  &c.,  was 
£619  4s.  Id. — how  are  the  diet  accounts  checked  ? — 
Every  month  Mrs.  Smith  produces  her  book,  showing 
how  much  is  to  be  paid  under  each  head , the  trustees 
examine  it,  and  on  finding  it  correct  they  authorize  me 
to  pay  the  money. 

13148.  Have  you  any  contracts  for  the  diet? — That 
is  in  the  matron’s  hands — I pay  the  money  on  the  order 
of  the  trustees. 

13149.  The  charge  for  coal  was  £34  0s.  11(7.  in  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

13150.  Clothing  amounts  to  £161  7s.  9(7.,  comprising 
£42  for  new  boots  and  repairs,  and  £119  7s.  9(7.  for 
the  clothing? — Yes. 

13151.  How  is  the  clothing  supplied? — By  Messrs. 
Robertson  and  Ledlie.  There  is  an  agreement  with 
them — they  supply  the  clothing  and  furnish  their  bill 
to  me,  I submit  it  to  the  trustees,  and  on  their 
sanctioning  it  I make  the  payment. 

13152.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  that  amount  for  1877,  £161, 
about  the  average  cost  for  clothing  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

13153.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  ac- 
counts seem  to  be  paid  monthly? — Yes,  there  is  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees,  when  every  matter, 
requiring  to  be  submitted  to  them,  is  laid  before  them, 
and  I am  directed  what  to  do. 

13154.  Are  any  of  the  accounts  allowed  to  run  on 
longer  than  a month? — Well,  it  is  desired  that  every 
account  shall  be  settled  monthly,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a bill  is  not  furnished  in  time,  and  has  to 
stand  over  until  the  next  meeting.  The  system  is  to 
settle  all  accounts  monthly. 

13155.  The  charge  for  stationery  is  £15  3s.  Ic7.? — 
Yes;  that  includes  £1  Is.  for  advertisements;  the  re- 
maining £14  2s.  1(7.  is  for  stationery  for  the  school. 

13156. 1 find  in  the  account  this  entry — “Provincial 
Bank,  interest  on  overdraft,  £13  6s.  4(7.” — what  was 
that  for  ? — The  bank  advanced  money  to  the  trustees. 
In  consequence  of  recent  building  expenses,  they  have 
been  in  excess  of  their  income,  and  the  result  was  I 
had  to  advance  money  to  meet  the  accounts.  The 
trustees  instructed  me  to  overdraw  at  the  bank  to 
whatever  extent  they  overdrew  on  me.  The  Provincial 
Bank  charged  interest  upon  the  overdraft,  which  interest 
I charged  to  the  trustees. 

13157.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? — I can 
produce  the  Provincial  Bank  book,  which  will  show  it. 

13158.  Among  your  incidental  expenses,  I observe 
£12  for  a pony,  £18  10s.  for  blinds,  further  interest 
on  overdraft  £13  15s.  3(7.,  repairs  £15  3s.  1(7. — who 
checks  the  repairs? — Mr.  M'Clelland,  the  builder, 
furnishes  the  account,  which  is  submitted  to  the  trustees, 
and  when  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  them  I pay  it. 

13159.  I find  an  item  for  sundry  works  at  Ballina- 
kill  church  and  school,  £8  18s.  6(7. — what  was  that? 
— Some  alterations — I do  not  know  much  about  it,  ex- 
cept that  I paid  the  money — were  considered  necessary 
in  the  church,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

13160.  Are  the  school  children  accommodated  in  the 
church  ? — Yes ; the  parish  church  is  close  to  the  school. 

13161.  The  total  expenditure  fist  the  year  ending 
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in  February,  1878,  appears  to  liave  been  £2,056  8s.  8d., 
leaving  a balance  of  £511  15s.  5t/.,  and  the  account 
is  vouched  at  foot  as  follows  : — • 

“ Having  examined-the  foregoing  account  with  vouchers 
produced,  we  find  same,  correct,  leaving  a balance  of  £511 
15s.  5 d,  due  by  us  on  foot  thereof.” 

Is  that  the  same  balance  on  which  the  overdraft  interest 
is  charged  %■ — No ; the  overdraft  interest  is'  the  interest 
charged  to  me  by ' the  bank,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the 
time.  If  they  charge  me  with  interest  I take  care 
that  ■ my  overdraft  shall  never  exceed  the  amount  of 
ihy  advance,  for  tlie  trustees — as  far  as  I can  I always 
endeavour  to.  keep  the  two  tlungs_sqiiare—r  would  like 
to  produce  the  Bank  book  to  show  that. 

• 13162;  Lord  R.  Churchill. — I find  that  on  the 
5 th-  September,  you  prepared  a summary  of  the  income 
and  expenditure,  showing  an' excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  of  £486.  The  overdraft  to  the  Provincial 
Bank  appears  to  have  been  £564— were  you  paying 
interest  on  that  sum  ? — They  charge  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  Overdraft,  whatever  it  might  be. 

13163.  Do  the  bank  allow  you  to  overdraw  to 
whatever  extent  you  please? — They  do — on  the  auth- 
ority of  the  trustees. 

13164.  I find  that  in  1877  the  balance  against  the 
charity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  £230  17s.  Id., 
while  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  £511  15s.  5d. — 
was  there  any  exceptional  expenditure  in  that  year  ? — 
If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  end  of  the  account,  you 
will  see  a summary  of  the  expenditure. 

13165.  Yes — the  accounts  are  certainly  very  clearly 
and  regularly  kept ; the  summary  of  the  account  for 
1877  shows  the  gross  income  to  be  £1,544  15s.  6±d. , 
deductions  are  shown  for  poor  rates,  income  tax,  agent’s 
fees,  stamps,  &c. — £243  14s.  5| d.,  and  then  there  are 
charges  for  quit  rents,  tithe  rent-charges,  &c. — £193 
11s.  2d. — leaving  nett  income  available  for  the  school, 
£1,107  9s.  10|cZ.  Then  on  the  other  side  we  have 
the  expenditure  ; apprentice  fees,  £32  10s.,  salaries 
and  annuity,  £305  14s.  9c/.  ; gardener’s  wages,  and 
labour, £68  6s.  6 d. ; diet  andsundries,  £619  4s.  7 £c/. ; coal, 
£34  0s.  11c/.:  stationery,  £15  3s.  lcZ. ; clothing,  £161 
7s.  9c/. ; incidentals,  £119  2s.  lcZ.  : sundries,  £32  18s. 
6|c/. — total  expenditure,  £1,388  8s.  2f  d.  Deficit  of  in- 
come to  meet  expenditure,  £280  18s.  4 d. ; add  the  ad- 
verse balance  at  commencement  of  year,  £230  17s.  lcZ. ; 
making  the  adverse  balance  in  February,  1878,  £511 
15s.  5c/.  ? — Yes.  I may  explain  that  the  principle  on 
which  we  make  out  the  summary  of  income  is  to  deduct 
the  charges  from  the  gross  rental  received,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  the  amount  exactly  available  for  the 
school. 

13166.  The  account  is  perfectly  clear — no  explana- 
tion could  make  it  clearer  than  it  is  ? — I endeavour  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  I possibly  can. 

13167.  Dr.  Hart. — What  was  the  cause  of  the 
large  deficit  ? — The  increasing  expenditure,  I suppose. 

13168.  Were  any  of  the  rents  lost  ? — No — the 
rents  were  all  paid  with  one  exception.  There  must 
have  been  an  increase  of  expenditure — the  expendi- 
ture of  the  organization  and  reconstruction  of  the 
school. 

13169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — It  would 
appear  to  have  been  owing  to  a temporary  falling 
•Off  in  the  receipts,  for  I find,  on  looking  to  the  next 
year’s  summary,  that  your  nett  receipts  for  the.  year 
1878,  available  for  the  school,  amounted  to  £1,523 
4s.  3£«Z. — that  is  to  say,  they  were  £416  more 
than  in  the  previous  year ; while  your  expenditure 
was  £1,346,  as  against  £1,388,  and  the  result  is  that 
you  had  a surplus  income  last  year? — That  was  caused 
in  this  way  : two  tenants  had  got  into  * arfear,  they 
were  proceeded  against  by  ejectment,  and  the  arrears 
were  paid  up  in  full 

13170.  Then  the  sum  stated  in  the  account  for  1877 
is  not  an  average  year’s  income?— The  sum  stated  in  the 
account  was  the  actual  income — I always  put  in  the 
account  the  income  actually  received  within  the  year. 

13171.  Dr.  Hart. — By  taking  the  income  of  the 


two  years,;  and  .'.putting  the.  accounts  together,  you 
would  arrive  at  the  correct  average?— Yes.  ’ 

13172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I will,  take, 
the  accounts  for  four  years.  The  first  is  1875-6  : in' 
that  year  the  nett  income  available  for  the  school  was 
£1,347  8s.  9c/.;  the  amount  expended,  £1,280  19s.  5d  ■ 
surplus  income,  £66.  9s.  id. ; surplus  on  last  account’ 
£130  19s.  3 d. ; total  surplus,  £197  8s.  7 d. ; building 
and  improvement  account,  £250 ; deficit — balance  due 
by  trustees,  £52  11s.  5d.  in  the  year.  The  next  year 
was  1876-7  : in  that  year  the  nett  income  available 
for  school  was  £1,417  9s.  2±d.  ; expenditure 
£1,360  16s.  0 £d.  ^surplus  income,  £56  13s.  2d.  ■ re- 
pairs and  improvements  in  this  year,  £234  18s.  10c/..- 
deficit  on  last  account,  £52  11s.  5 d. ; leaving  balance 
due  by  trustees,  £230  17s.  lcZ.  The  next  year  is 

1877- 8 : nett  amount  available  for  school,  £1 107 
9s.  10|cZ. ; expenditure,  £1,388  8s.  2 ; deficit, 
£280  18s.  4c/. ; adverse  balance  from  previous  year 
£230  17s.  lcZ. ; adverse  balance  5th  February,  1878 
£511  15s.  5 d.  Lastly,  we  have  the  year  1878-9  : nett 
income  available  for  school,  £1,523  4s.  3 \d. ; expen- 
diture, £1,346  2s.  6|cZ. ; surplus  income,  £177  Is.  9c?.  • 
adverse  balance  from  last  year,  £5111 5s.  5c/. .;  adverse 
balance  on  4th  February,  1879,  £334  13s.  8 d.  You 
appear  to  have  had  a deficiency  owing  to  your  expend- 
iture on  repairs  and  improvements  ?— That  was  the 
main  cause  of  it,  undoubtedly. 

13173.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  there  was 
such  a difference  between  the  incomes  of  1877  and 

1878 —  one  was  only  £1,107  9s.  10fc/.,  while  the  other 
was  £1,523  4s.  3 \d.  1 — The  arrears  which  were  due  by 
the  two  tenants  I have  mentioned  would  just  reconcile 
the  two. 

13174.  Dr.  Hart. — On  an  average  the  amount 
available  for  the  school  is  about  £1,300  a year? — Yes. 

13175.  In  consequence  of  the  rents  being  in  arrear, 
the  amount  was  £1,100  in  one  year,  and  in  the  other 
£1,500 1— Yes. 

13176.  If  the  arrears  were  about  £200,  then,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  properly  belonged  to  the  year 
1877,  it  would  make  the  incomes  of  both  years  about 
equal  ? — Yes  ; but  I always  give  in  the  accounts  the 
sum  actually  received.  The  amount  received  in  each 
year  was  exactly  as  I recorded  it. 

13177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in 
1S74  you  paid  to  Messrs.  Ryan  £1,900 — what  was 
that  for? — For  the  improvement  and  reconstruction  of 
the  school. 

13178.  When  was  that  work  commenced? — In  1 87 3. 

13179.- It  appears  from  your  books  that  you  paid 
Messrs.  Ryan  £1,200  in  that  year? — Yes. 

13180.  It  would  appear  that,  in  round  numbers, 
there  was  an  expenditure  of  about  £3,000  on  the 
building  since  1874  ? — It  was  fully  that,  if  not  more. 

13181.  In  what  condition  was  the  building,  previous 
to  the  expenditure  ? — It  was  in  a dilapidated  condition ; 
it  was  greatly  in  need  of  reconstruction,  I believe.  I 
should  mention  that  it  was  not  under  my  care,  so  that 
I cannot  very  accurately  describe  its  condition. 

13182.  Under  whose  care  was  it? — Under  the  care 
of  the  trustees,  the  master,  and  the  inspector.  It 
was  not  under  my  care ; I looked  upon  the  inspector 
as  responsible  for  that. 

13183;  Who  was  the  inspector  ? — Mr.  De  Renzy— 
he  and  the  trustees  and  schoolmaster  had  charge  of  the 
building.  It  was  never  my  duty  to  inspect  the  school ; 
it  was  altogether  outside  my  jurisdiction ; I had  no 
authority  except  to  act  on  the  instructions  I received 
from  the  trustees.  I never  accepted  any  responsibility 
as  to  the  state  of  the  building. 

13184.  Perhaps,  although  you  do  not  consider  your 
self  responsible,  y6u  caii  tell  us  how  it- happened,  that 
the  building  was  allowed  to  get  into  such  a state  of 
dilapidation  ?— Well,  it  was  an  old  building — old 
buildings  rapidly  deteriorate. 

13185.  We  have  seen  the  building,  and  it  certainly 
is  a beautiful  structure  now,  and  in  excellent  order? 
— Yes,  a large  sum  has  been  expended  on  making 
it  so. 
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13186.  Was  the  school  rebuilt  altogether,  or  was  it 
merely  repaired  and  the  old  fabric  preserved  ? — It  was 
not  only  repaired  but  extended  and  enlarged. 

13187.  Still  it  is  partially  the  old  fabric  ? — Yes,  the 
house,  I believe,  was  built  previous  to  1812.  I am  not 
able  to  say  whether  much  was  expended  on  it  before 
my  time. 

13188.  I will  go  back  to  some  of  the  earlier  -years, 
to  see  what  the  expenditure  was.  I find  that  in  1868, 
the  year  in  which  you  were  appointed,  you  commenced 
with  £1,800  on  .deposit  receipt;  and  . a cash  balance 
of  #25  10s.  Id.  1 — Yes,  that,  was  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  Bishop  when  I was  appointed. 

13189.  The  expenditure  in  that  year  included  ap- 
prentice fees,  £26-  10s.  0 d.  ; head  and  quit  rents,  £63 
9s.  101(7  ; salaries,  £195  2s.  lid  ; wages,  £18 ; diet 
£114  1 0s.  id. ; coal,  £9  18s.  Od. ; printing  and  station- 
er}', £2  6s.  3d. ; clothing  and  necessaries,  £240  13s. 
id. ; incidentals,  £22  10s.  2d. tithe  rent-charge,  £59 
16s.  7(7 ; taxes,  £50  3s.  8(7 ; postage,  12s. ; lodged 
on  deposit  receipt,  £200 ; balance  due  the  trustees, 
£214  18s.  5c7;  that  would  raise  your  accumulated 
funds  to  £2,220  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

13190.  There  was  no  expenditure  for  repairs  in  that 
year  1— No.  I think  there  was  veiy  little  expenditure 
up  to  the  period  of  the  reconstruction. 

1 3 1 9 1 . Then  that  would  account  for  the  dilapidation? 
—Perhaps  so.  I became  agent  in  1868,  and  the  recon-  • 
struction  commenced  in  187 3.  During  the  interval  very 
little  had  been  expended  on  the  building,  as  far  as  i am 
aware.  Of  course  anything  that  was  expended  would 
be  through  me,  and  I do  not  think  any  extensive  re- 
pairs took  place  during  the  peiiod  from  1868  to  1873. 
It  appeax-s  to  me  that  the  improvement  of  the  school, 
the  enlargement  and  extension  of  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  would  account  for  a great 
deal  of  the  expenditure— it  was  hot  merely  repairs — 
so  that  perhaps,  after  ali,  the  building  may  not  have 
been  in  such  a veiy  bad  condition. 

13192.  You  said  yourself  just  now  that  it  was  in 
a state  of  dilapidation? — Well,  on  consideration,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  in  such  a bad  state. 

13193.  Take  the  account  for  1869-70,  apprentice 
fees,  £71  2s.  2d. ; head  and  quit  rents,  £102  5s.  9£d. ; 
insurance,  £1  13s.  6(7  ; salaries,  £247  9s.  2d. ; wages, 
£36  10s.  6(7 ; diet  and  sundries,  £414  6s.  3d. ; coal, 
£19  16s. ; planting  and  stationery,  £8  13s.  Gc7  ; cloth- 
ing and  necessaries,  £140  6s.  10(7  ; incidentals,  £15 
Os.  8(7;  tithe  rent-charge, - £83  2s.  Id.;  taxes,  &c., 
£51 15s.  5(7  ; postage,  £1  ; agent’s  fees,  £81  6s.  5\d.  ; 
balance,  £566  15s.  3(7  ; so  that  there  was  nothing  ex- 
pended on  the  building  in  that  year  ? — No. 

13194.  Now,  in  the  next  year,  1870-71,  you  in- 
vested £1,500  in  the  3 per  cents.,  and  lodged  £339 
15s.  11(7  on  deposit  receipts?— Yes. 

13195.  The  expenditure  was — apprentice  fees,  £SS 
5s.  3d.;  head  and  quit  rents,  £102  7s.  04(7 ; insurance, 
£2  6s.  6d  ; salaries,  £240  15s.  10(7. ; wages,  £36  6s. ; 
diet  and  sundries,  £404  10s.  8c7. ; coal,  £18  18s. ; print- 
ing and  stationery,  £1 ; clothing  and  necessaries, 
£163  8s.  2(7. ; incidentals,  £11  18s.  8(7. ; rent-charge, 
£87  2s.  5|c7  ; taxes,  £41 13s.  4(7. ; allowance  to  tenants, 
£15;  postage, &c.,  £1;  agent’s  fees,  £81 17s.  6(7.; — there 
was  no  expenditure  in  that  year  for  impairs? — No. 

13196.  In  the  next  year — 1S71-2 — you  invested  a 
further  sum  of  £400  in  the  Three  Per  Cents  ? — Yes. 

13197.  I need  not  go  through  the  items  of  expend- 
iture in  that  year  ; there  was  no  outlay  for  repairs, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a balance  of  £S97 
Os.  4(7.  due  to  the  trustees? — Yes. 

13198.  The  next  year — 1872-3 — ended  with  a 
balance  due  to  the  trustees  of  £1,046  8s.  10(7.  ?— Yes. 

13199.  Then,  in  the  following  year — 1873-4 — you 
lodged  on  deposit  receipt  £500,  and  you  began  to  pay 
the  builders— the  repairs  had  commenced  in  that  year 
—and  you  paid  Messrs.  Ryan  £1,200? — Yes. 

13200.  Did  you  advertise  for  contracts  for  the  work  ? 

res  ; I inserted  advei-tisements,  by  direction  of  the 
tnistees. 

13201.  Was  the  work  done  under  the  superintend- 


ence of  an  architect?— Yes,  Mr.  Fuller,  the  trustees’- 
architect,  came  down  to  inspect  it.  He  had  his  Clerk  ■ M,Tn~j:T 
of  works  in  ’constant1  supervision,  and  he  came  down  Madtesy. - 
himself  from  time  to  time  whenever  required,  1 in  fact, 1 
all  the  payments  to- the  contractor  were  made  on  Mi-.  ■' 

Fuller’s  certificate;  T brought'  all  that  most  carefully  1 
under  the  notice  of  the  trustees,  and  did  nothing  with-  ■ 
out  their  instructions.  ■ - 1 

13202.  We  looked  over  the  place  to-day,  find  it  ' 
appears  to  be  as  nearly  in  ' perfect  order  as  a building 
of  that  size  can  be;  Now,  as  to  the  income,  can  you  ’ 
tell  us  how  the  estate  is  let  ?— There  -are  only  three 
leases  on  the  rural  part  of  it.  The  other  tenants  hold  > 
at  will,  or  from  year  to-year.  1 

13203.  How  are  The  rents  fixed  ?— I toolc  the  rents 
just  as  I found  them.  There  has  been  no  change  during' 
my  time,  except  a slight  addition  made  On  the  occasion 
of  two  of  these  leasesnza  slight  addition  was  made  to 
those  rents  merely  to  round  up  the  sum  of  money. 

13204.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  rents  have  re- 
mained the  same?— Aa: far  as  I can  ascertain,  they  are 
the  same  as- they  were  in  1855. 

13205.  In  fact,  has  the  estate  been  held  by  the  - 
tenants,  for  the  last  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years, 
at  the  rentals  of  the -bad  Times  7— Well,  the  rents  seem  ' 
to  be  fair  rents ; in  most  cases  they  -are  over  Griffith's- 
valuation. 

13206.  Has  there  been  any  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty made  for  the  trustees  ? — No  ; not  during  my 
time. 

13207.  Or  any  examination  made  with  the  view  of 
seeing  whether  the  tenants  were  paying  the  fair  letting, 
value  of  their  holdings  ? — No. 

13208.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — -When  was  the  last 
valuation  made  ? — No  valuation  has  been  made  during 
my  time. 

13209.  Did  yOu  receive  from  your  predecessor  any 
valuation  of  the  estate  ? — No.  A number  of  books  and 
papers  connected  with  the  estate  were  handed  to  me 
by  his  representatives. 

13210.  Have  you  looked  at  them? — Yes,  carefully. 

13211.  Is  there  any  valuation  of  the  estate  amongst 
them  ?— Nothing  of  the  sort — that  is,  there  is  no  valua- 
tion by  any  valuator. 

13212.  How  long  was  your  predecessor  the  agent  ? 

— From  1835,  or  thereabouts. 

13213.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbom. — What  is  the 
acreage  of  the  property  ?— The  total  acreage  is  2,190a. 

2r.  10p.,  statute  measure,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey;  according  to  the  rentals,  it  is  1,351a.  2b.  32p., 

Irish. 

13214.  Where  is  the  land  situated? — Part  of  it  is 
near  Portlaw.  Two  of  the  townlands,  Mothel  and 
another,  are  not  far  from  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  other 
townlands  are  nearer  Waterford,  on  this  side  of  Port- 
law. 

13215.  Is  it  all  arable  land? — No;  it  is  mostly 
pasture.  Part  arable,  but  the  larger  portion  pasture. 

13216.  Is  there  any  waste  or  bog  in  it  ? — V ery  little 
— the  proportion  of  waste  is  small. 

13217.  Do  you  know  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the 
entire  estate? — The  rental  which  I am  having  made 
out  gives  Griffith’s  valuation  of  each  holding.  I am 
endeavouring  to  make  the  rental  as  full  and  exact  as 
possible.  It  is  a thing  that  requires  to  be  carefully 
gone  over,  but  I hope  it  will  be  complete  in  the'  course 
of  to-day. 

132 IS.  Do  you  ever  visit  the  estate? — I do,  occasion- 
ally, whenever  there  is  any  matter  to  be  reported  upon, 
or  whenever  there  is  a necessity  for  it. 

13219.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  on  the  estate? — 

No ; the  tenants  come  and  pay  me  at  Waterford. 

13220.  You  have  no  fixed  time  for  inspecting  the 
estate  ? — -No. 

13221.  You  have  two  bailiffs — what  are  their  duties  ? 

— They  call  on  the  tenants,  warn  them  when  rent  is 
due,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful. 

13222.  How  are  repairs  or  improvements  carried 
out  %— -When:  any  tenant  makes  an  application  it  is 
brought  before  the  trustees,  and  they  ask  me  to  report 
3 K 2 
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upon  it.  I examine  and  report  on  the  matter,  and  the 
trustees  decide  accordingly. 

13223.  Has  the  number  of  tenants  increased  or 
diminished  of  late  years  ? — There  has  been  no  change 
in  that  respect  during  my  time,  except  in  the  case  of 
evicted  tenants,  whose  interests  were  redeemed  by  their 
creditors. 

13224.  Were  their  interests  sold? — Yes,  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

13225.  Can  you  state  the  pai'ticulars  of  those 
holdiugs  ? — One  was  a lease  of  the  lands  of  Kilenasbeg, 
executed  to  John  and  Catheiine  Cullinane  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

13226.  How  long  before  the  bankruptcy  was  the 
lease  executed? — A long  time  before.  Arrears  of  rent 
accrued,  and  the  tenants  were  evicted,  and  their  interest 
sold  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

13227.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  interest  pro- 
duced ? — I cannot  say,  but  I will  ascertain  it,  and  let 
you  know  the  amount. 

13228.  Was  the  other  interest  a leasehold? — Yes, 
it  was  a lease  to  a Mr.  John  Cullinane.  That  interest 
also  was  sold. 

13229.  Do  the  other  tenants  on  the  property  pay 
then-  rents  regularly  ? — Yes,  with  scarcely  an  exception 
they  pay  regularly. 

13230.  Have  they  large  interests  in  their  holdings  ? 
— They  have  fair  interests. 

13231.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  that  there 
should  have  been  no  change  made  in  the  rents  since 
1855 — have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a change  made  in  them  previous  to  that  year  ? — Well, 
I can  scarcely  go  back  so  far.  It  struck  me  that  the 
tenants  seemed  to  be  paying  a fair  rent,  and  I thought 
it  better  to  leave  it  so ; at  the  same  time,  I fully  con- 
templated that,  as  soon  as  things  righted  themselves, 
there  should  be  a survey  of  the  estate. 

13232.  What  do  you  mean  by  “righted  themselves” 
— we  have  gone  through  a number  of  prosperous  yeai  s 
since  that  time.  Was  nothing  done  to  ascertain 
whether  the  lands  were  under-let  ? — I did  not  quite  see 
my  way  to  recommend  a change.  The  tenants  seemed 
to  be  paying  a fair  rent. 

13233.  Surely  that  which  was  a fair  rent  in  1855 
would  not  be  a fail-  rent  in  1875? — The  rents  weie 
fixed  by  the  trustees  and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  previous 
agent. 

13234.  And  you  left  them  so? — I did. 

13235.  Did  you  ever  bring  the  matter  under  the 
attention  of  the  trustees,  that  the  lands  should  be 
surveyed  and  valued  ? — No. 

13236.  May  I ask  are  you  agent  over  any  other 
estate  ? — I am. 

13237.  Could  you  tell  me — of  course  I only  want 
the  approximate  figures — the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween lands  in  1855  and  1877 — how  much  per  cent., 
in  your  opinion,  did  the  letting  value  alter  in  that 
time  ? — I never  had  occasion  to  calculate  that. 

13238.  Land  was  more  valuable  in  1875? — Cer- 
tainly. Still  I always  acted  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  better  for  the  trustees  that  the  tenants  should 
have  a substantial  interest  in  their  fai-ms,  and  I did 
not  direct  my  attention  to  any  increase  of  rents, 
although  at  the  same  time  I fully  intended  there 
should  be  a survey  of  the  estate,  and  that  would  pro- 
bably have  led  to  some  revision ; but  I did  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  making  any  move  about  it  during  the 
present  time,  because  I thought  the  tenants  ought  to 
have  a substantial  interest  in  their  holdings.  That 
was  my  feeling  about  it. 

13239.  Have  the  rents  been  paid  this  year? — Since 
the  account  was  closed  in  February  last,  the  cash 
actually  received  from  tenants  has  been  £476  Us.  9<Z. 

13240.  From  what  you  say  as  to  there  never  having 
been  any  alteration  of  the  rental  since  1855,  do  you 
apprehend  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rents  this 
year  ? — I sometimes  feel  rather  uneasy  about  it. 

13241.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  never 
raised  the  rents  during  the  prosperous  times,  you  fear 
that  now,  in  consequence  of  the  depression,  there  may 


be  a difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents? — Yes. 
tenants  have  asked  for  an  abatement,  and  I am  by  n0 
means  confident  that  I shall  get  in  the  rents.  per 
haps  it  is  better  not  to  dilate  upon  the  subject. 

13242.  Are  the  holdings  large? — Most  of  them  are 
but  some  of  them  are  small. 

13243.  What  evidence  have  you  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  holdings — have  you  any  surveys  ? — I have  de- 
tached surveys  of  particular  townlands,but  no  complete 
survey  of  the  whole  estate.  That  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  with  me.  I did  not  like  to  put  the  trustees 
to  the  expense  of  it. 

13244.  The  Bishop  and  Dean  are  the  trustees? 

Yes. 

13245.  Who  is  Mr.  Bolton? — Mr.  Charles  Bolton 
of  Brook  Lodge ; he  is  not  a trustee,  but  he  sits  at  the 
meetings  as  a friend  and  adviser. 

13246.  I have  looked  over  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees  for  the  year  1877,  and  I find  that  only  on  two 
occasions  in  that  year  have  there  been  two  trustees  at 
any  of  the  meetings — is  that  so  ? — I have  always  re- 
corded the  exact  attendance  ; whatever  is  in  the  book 
is  correct. 

13247.  In  July  and  September  the  meetings  were 
attended  by  the  Bishop  and  Dean,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions only  were  the  two  trustees  present.  On  other 
occasions  the  meetings  were  attended  by  Mr.  Bolton? 
— Yes. 

13248.  He,  I suppose,  acted  as  a trustee  ? — He  gave 
assistance,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees. 

13249.  I find  in  your  minute  book  on  2nd  May, 
1877,  “Meeting  of  Bishop  Foy’s  Trustees — Present, 
Charles  N.  Bolton,  Esq.,”  and,  although  nobody  else 
appears  to  have  attended,  yet  the  affairs  of  the  charity 
were  gone  into,  business  was  transacted,  and  payments 
ordered  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of  £108 — can  you 
explain  that? — The  book  states  just  what  took  place. 

13250.  Mr.  Bolton,  although  not  a trustee,  ordered 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  amount  of  £108? — If  Mr. 
Bolton  had  not  been  there  I would  have  had  authority 
myself  probably  to  make  the  payments.  I would  like 
to  see  what  those  payments  were — because  there  are 
certain  payments  of  course. 

13251.  I will  read  you  the  list  of  payments  that 
were  made  : — “ Mr.  Smith’s  account  for  diet,  £32 ; 
J ackson  for  bread,  £14  j a proposal  to  apprentice  one  of 
the  boys  was  passed,  subject  to  the  Bishop’s  approval ; 
coal,  £5  ; boots,  £8 ; clothes,  £81.  Mary  Cullman’s 
letter,  complaining  of  treatment  from  her  brother,  John 
Cullinan,  brought  before  Mr.  Bolton — not  entertained.” 
You  see  these  accounts,  some  of  them  for  considerable 
sums,  were  paid  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bolton  1—1 
had  authority  from  the  trustees  to  make  some  pay- 
ments myself. 

13252.  But  if  you  had  made  the  payments  they 
would,  as  a matter  of  course,  have  come  before  the 
trustees  for  sanction  at  their  next  meeting? — Well, 
these  payments  appear  to  be  urgent,  and  I had  the 
authority  of  the  trustees,  where  the  accounts  were 
correct,  and  the  goods  had  been  supplied  on  the  order 
of  the  trustees,  to  pay  the  money. 

13253.  You  had  authority  yourself,  but  what 
authority  had  Mr.  Bolton  ? — That  is  a matter  which 
the  trustees  will  explain — Mr.  Bolton,  at  the  request 
of  the  trustees,  assisted  in  the  management;  but  with 
regard  to  these  accounts,  I felt  I had  perfect  authority 
to  pay  them. 

13254.  I find  that,  in  the  year  1877,  the  affairs  of 
the  school  were  almost  entirely  managed  by  the 
Bishop — we  may  put  Mr.  Bolton  out  of  consideration, 
as  he  was  not  a trustee — was  that  owing  to  the  Dean  s 
being  unable  to  attend? — Yes ; the  late  Dean  was  in 
infirm  health,  and  was  away  a great  deal. 

13255.  He  died  in  1877 1— Yes ; I think  so. 

13256.  In  1878  have  you  had  a fuller  attendance 
of  trustees  ? — Well,  there  are  only  two  trustees.  The 
most  I could  have  was  two. 

13257.  Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament — all  through  the  Act  the  Bishop 
of  Cashel,  the  Dean  of  Waterford,  and  the  Mayor  ot 
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■Waterford  are  named  as  trustees — may  I ask  whether 

u make  leases  and  otter  contracts  of  that  nature 
under  the  signature  of  the  Bishop  and  Dean  alone  ? — 
Paring  my  time,  and,  I believe,  for  years  before,  the 
Bishop  and  Dean  have  been  the  sole  acting  trustees.. 

13258.  Has  the  Mayor  ever  been  called  upon  to 
act  I— I never  called  upon  him. 

13259.  The  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  the 
Bishop  for  the  time  being  should  have  the  nomination 
of  officers — such  as  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
__and  that  they  should  be  continued  at  the  Bishop’s 
pleasure,  according  as  he  should  judge  of  their  well  or 
ill  demeanour ; and  that  the  Mayor,  with  any  three 
Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  of  Waterford,  should  cpmrterly, 
half  yearly,  or  yearly,  according  as  the  scholars  should 
be  removed  to  trades  or  otherwise,  for  tire  better  in- 
formation and  direction  of  the  Bishop,  signify  the 
names  of  such  persons  whom  they  think  fit  to  be 
admitted  to  the  school — therefore  the  first  nomination 
of  pupils  is  given  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  Water- 
ford, and  three  Aldermen — were  you  aware  of  that? — 
They  have  never  interfered,  the  charity  being  an  ex- 
clusive one ; since  the  civic  offices  were  opened  it  has 
never  been  the  practice  for  the  Mayor  or  Aldermen  to 
take  any  part  in  the  management. 

13260.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  deprived  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
then-  right  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the 
charity? — I should  say  so.  I followed  the  practice 
which  I found  in  force  long  prior  to  my  appointment ; 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  never  summoned  to  any 
of  the  meetings.  I looked  upon  that  part  of  the  Act 
as  obsolete. 

13261.  Do  you  consider  this  part  of  the  Act  obso- 
lete : Bishop  Foy  left  his  property  for  the  support  of 
the  master,  who  should  be  obliged  to  teach  fiioy 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  gratis — do 
you  know  how  many  children  there  are  in  the  school 
—are  there  forty  ? — I do  not  know. 

13262.  Do  you  know  whether  the  children  in  the 
school  are  children  exclusively  of  inhabitants  of 
Waterford  ? — I do  not  believe  they  are. 

13263.  I find  an  entry  relative  to  William  Harvey, 
a boy  from  Tenby  in  South  Wales,  who  made  appli- 
cation for  admission — “ being  one  of  six  orphan  chil- 
dren, all  of  tender  age  and  scantily  provided  for — the 
eldest  brother,  John,  already  a paying  pupil  ” — can  you 
tell  me  whether  he  was  admitted  ? — He  was,  I think. 

13264.  I find  in  the  regulations  for  admission  it 
is  stated : — 

“The  Candidate  must  belong  to  the  city  of  Waterford ; 
he  must  be  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fourteen  years ; he 
must  lodge  beforehand  a certificate  of  the  marriage  of  his 
parents,  a certificate  of  his  baptism,  and  a certificate  of  the 
good  character  of  his  family ; he  must  pass  an  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  after  the  examination  he 
must  be  certified  as  in  good  health  by  the  physician  of  the 
school,  and  must  spend  a month  on  trial  in  the  school  before 
he  is  finally  received.”  ? 

—Yes. 

13265.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Are  those  regulations 
always  adhered  to? — As  far  as  free  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, I believe  they  are,  but  I do  not  t.ln'nk  they 
apply  to  paying  pupils  : that,  however,  is  a matter  that 
rests  with  the  trustees. 

13266.  Does  Mr.  Bolton  now  attend  the  meetings  ? 
—He  comes  whenever  he  can.  I give  him  notice  of 
every  meeting. 

13267.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  your  recollection 
Mr.  Bolton  has  on  any  other  occasion  sat  by  himself 
as  trustee,  and  ordered  payment  of  accounts  ? — I 
should  say  lie  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion;  but  I think 
I am  safe  in  saying  that  the  occasions  would  be  few 
and  far  between.  I should  observe  that  I do  not  say 
that  he  sits  as  a trustee.  I recognize  him  as  repre- 
senting the  trustees,  and  he  attends  and  gives  advice. 

13268.  Would  it  not  strike  you  as  a strange  thing — 
a gentleman,  who  was  not  a trustee  at  all,  sitting  by 
himself  and  transacting  the  business  ? — It  might ; but 


we  got  so  accustomed  to  it.  I am  sure  he  has  sat  on  Oct.  s,  istu. 
more  than  one  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  if  Mr.  Mr  ^ 
Bolton  had  not  been  there,  there  are  payments  which  jiackesv. 

I would  have  made  on  my  own  authority ; and  Mr. 

Bolton  has  been  always  most  careful  to  postpone  any- 
thing that  required  consideration,  and  never  did  any- 
thing except  what  was  a matter  of  course.  Anything 
that  was  not  mere  routine  business  he  always  directed 
me  to  bring  before  the  trustees  themselves. 

13269.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Act  en- 
ables you  to  give  a salary  not  exceeding  £100  to  the 
master. — What  is  his  salary  ? — £100  ayear. 

13270.  And  a salary  not  exceeding  £50  to  each  of 
the  ushers.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  ushers  ? — £40 
a year. 

13271.  How  many  ushers  are  there? — One. 

13272.  The  Act  also  enables  wages  to  be  paid  to 
servants,  not  exceeding  £100  per  annum  ? — The  master 
furnishes  his  account  for  the  servants  every  month. 

13273.  Does  the  expenditure  on  servants  exceed 
£100  a year? — I should  say  not. 

13274.  Do  you  know  this  account  book,  which  Mr. 

Smith,  the  master,  has  just  produced  ? — Yes.  I see 
it  every  month. 

13275.  I observe  that  the  monthly  wages  of  servants 
are  £2  6s.  8d.  ?— Yes. 

13276.  I understand  that  all  your  leases  of  farms, 
and  agreements  for  the  management  of  property,  are 
signed  by  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop  ? — Yes. 

13277.  I find  the  right  of  shooting  over  the  property 
was  given  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Congreve? — Yes,  Mr. 

Congreve,  of  Mount  Congreve. 

13278.  Was  it  given  to  him  for  nothing  ? — Yes. 

13279.  Is  there  any  shooting  on  the  property? — I 
believe  there  is.  Mr.  Congreve  seemed  to  think  there 
would  be  some,  but,  not  being  a sporting  man,  I do  not 
understand  it  much. 

13280.  When  the  application  for  the  shooting  was 
made  did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  worth  anything  ? No  ; the  trustees  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  away. 

13281.  Did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  let  the 
shooting  ? — No. 

13282.  Lord  Waterford  is  returned  as  tenant  for 
16  acres  of  the  estate  at  £23  Is.  6cl.  ayear? — Yes. 

13283.  Who  is  in  occupation  of  that  portion? — I 
cannot  tell. 

13284.  Can  you  tell  whether  Lord  Waterford 
occupies  it  himself,  or  is  it  in  the  occupation  of  under- 
tenants ? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

13285.  You  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Waterford 
derives  a profit  rent  out  of  it  or  not  ? — I do  not  know 
what  is  his  arrangement  about  it,  but  I know  Lord 
Waterford  is  our  tenant. 

13286.  Is  he  tenant  from  year  to  year? — He  is. 

13287.  And,  for  all  you  know,  the  lands  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  under-tenants,  who  pay  Lord  Waterford  a 
profit  rent  ? — I cannot  tell.  I know  Lord  Waterford 
is  the  trustees’  tenant,  and  pays  the  rent. 

13288.  You  do  not  appear  to  know  what  the  state 
of  the  holding  is  ? — No,  I cannot  answer  that  question. 

1 3289.  As  to  another  holding,  Grantstown,  the 
Bishop  of  Cashel  is  returned  as  tenant,  at 
£41  0s.  IOcZ.  a year,  in  the  rentals,  till  1871.  How 
was  that  land  used  ? — I think  the  Bishop  occupied  it. 

It  is  a lawn  attached  to  the  school. 

13290.  The  Bishop  appears  to  have  held  it,  and 
paid  the  rent,  £41  0s.  10 <7.  yearly,  until  1st  November, 

1871.  In  the  rental  of  1872  it  is  entered  as  held  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  John 
Fanning,  at  £45  10s.  5 cl. ; and  in  1873  it  is  put  down 
to  John  Fanning,  £49  4s.  9 d.  Who  is  Mr.  John 
Fanning  ? — His  house  and  ground  adjoin  that  of  the 
trustees. 

13291.  Who  let  the  ground  to  him? — The  trustees. 

13292.  On  what  terms? — The  same  terms.  They 
had  let  it  previously  to  the  Bishop,  and  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  taking  it  into  them  own  hands,  so,  as 
the  Bishop  did  not  desire  to  retain  it,  they  let  it  to  Mr. 

Fanning. 
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13293.  Is  he  a gentleman  of  means  ? — He  is. 

13294.  Was  it  let  to  him  as  tenant  from  year  to 
year  ? — He  held  it  for  a short  time. 

13295.  I find  that  his  rent  in  1873  was  £41  4s.  9 d., 
but  in  1874  it  was  only  £35 — that  was  a reduction  of 
£6  4s.  9d.,  under  what  circumstances  was  that  re- 
duction made  ? — We  had  some  little  trouble  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Fanning — questions  arose  between  him  and 
the  trustees,  . and  we  had  to  make  an  abatement. . 

13296.  In  1876  the  rent  received  was  only  .£26,  for 
what  the  Bishop  had  paid  £41  for? — We  could, not  make 
any  better  terms.  We  made  the  best  bargain  we 
could  with  Mr.  Fanning  at  the  time. 

1 3297.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  had  been  getting  from 
the  Bishop  £41  during  all  those  years — good  times  and 
bad — and  the; rent  was  reduced  -to  Mr.  Fanning,  first 
to  £35,  and  then  to  £26  ?-r— We  decided  according  to 
the  circumstances,  and  did  the  best  we  could. 

13298-  And  “the  best  you.coulddo”  seems  to  have 
been  to  lose  £16  a year  out  . of  £41 — nearly  40  per 
cent.  ? — We  could  not  make  better  terms.  Mr.  Fanning 
was  the  most  eligible  tenant,  and  the  trustees-  did  not 
see  their  way  to  do  any  better. 

13299.  Now,  I observe  that  in  the  rental  for  1877 
that  rent  disappears  altogether? — The  trustees  took 
the  land  into  their  own  hands. 

13300.  Is  that  the  land  which  is  now  included  in 
the  school  farm?— Yes. 

13301.  Therefore,  in  calculating  whether  the  farm 
is  paying  its  way,  we  must  take  into  account  the  letting 
value  as  having  lately  been  £41  ?— Yes,  of  course. 

13302.  Cau  you  tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge- 
following  up  the  question  I put  to  you  about  Lord 
Waterford — whether  all  your  tenants  are  occupying 
tenants  ? — I believe  they  all  are. 

13303.  Have  any  of  them  sub-let? — Possibly  some 
of  them  may. 

13304.  Is  the  estate  so  managed  that  sub-letting 
might  exist  without  your  knowledge  ? — Such  a thing 
might  happen.  Of  course  if  my  attention  was  called 
to  it  I would  know  of  it.  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  the  question. 

13305.  Is  there  any  estate  rule  against  sub-letting  ? 
— Not  that  I know  of. 

13306.  Do  you  put  any  clause  against  sub-letting 
in  your  agreements  ? — The  lettings  all  took  place  before 
my  time. 

. 13307.  I understand  the  great  majority  of  the  let- 
tings are  made  without  any  written  document  ? — Yes. 

1 3308.  Is  there  any  sub-letting  on  the  estate,  as  far 
as  you  know? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is 
not— there  may  be  to  some  extent — it  prevails  on 
properties  very  generally,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  check  it. 

13309.  Is  there  any  sub-dividing  on  the  estate? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  since  the  commencement  of  my 
administration,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  without  previous  preparation. 

13310.  The  “preparation”  would  be  the  ordinary 
preparation  of  going  to  see  the  property.  I want  to 
ascertain  what  knowledge  you  have  about  it.  I 
will  take  your  rental : — “ Kilenasbeg  ” — the  first  name 
in  the  list ; the  tenants  are  the  “ representatives  of 
James  Rockett  ” — who  pays  you  the  rent  of  that  hold- 
ing ? — J ohn  Rockett  is  the  occupier  now  ; he  pays 
me  the  rent. 

13311.  The  next  is  Thomas  Sheehan,  his  rent  is 
£100  8s.  4 cl. — is  he  in  occupation  now  ? — He  is ; but 
I cannot  say  positively  that  he  .has  no  part  of  it  sub- 
let. I know  he  recently  let  a small  cabin  on  the 
estate. 

13312.  The  next  is  Peter  Wall — £150  16s.  8d. is 

he  in  occupation  of  his  entire  holding  ?— I am  sure  he 
is  in  occupation  of  the  principal  portion  of  it. 

13313.  The  next  is  “ representatives  of  Hally 

£185” — who  is  the  occupier  of  that  holding? — Mrs. 
Anne  Carroll. 

13314.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  holdings  ? Suppose  you  .were  called  on  to 
settle  a dispute  as  to  the  mearings,  what  materials 
have  you  to  decide  ? — Nothing 'except  the  maps. 


13315.  Have  you  maps.?— I ; have  maps  of  somp 
portions  of  the  estate.  In  any  case  of  that  sort  I 
would  have  to  deal  with  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilit  * 
I have  no  special  evidence  with  regard  to  it.  ^ 
13316.  What  is  the- date  of  your  maps?— Some  of 
them  have  no  date. 

13317.  Has  any  map  been  made  since  you  became 


13318.  Was  -there  any  map  made  in  y Our  predecessor’s 
time  ? — Some  of  the  maps  which  I now  • have  in  rtn 
possession  were  made,  I believe,  , in  Mr.  Robert’s  tinm 

13319.  If  you  had  to  settle  a case  of  disputed 
boundary,  what  would  you  do,  what  map  would vm 
act  upon  ? — I would  not  act  altogether  upon  maps..  J 
would  collect  the  best  evidence  I could. 

13320.  Have  you  any  rentals  of  Mr.  Robert’s  time  ? 
— I have  the  rental  he  produced  at  the  last  inquiry 
and  I have  his  Account  Book.  1 

13321.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Yori  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  tins  charity 
so  far  as  it  appointed  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs 
as  trustees,  as  obsolete ; and  also  the  recommendation 
that  the  children  should  belong to  the  eity  of  Waterford 
so  far  as  paying  pupils  are  concerned,— do  you  consider 
the  provision  obsolete  by  which 'the  tnistees  4'ere  em- 
powered1 “ to  demise  the  lands  by  lease  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  but  no 
longer,  for  the  best  improved  rent  that  could  be  -rotten 
for  the  same  ” — or  were  you  aware- of  the  provision 
that  the  lands  were  to  be  let  on  lease  for  not  more 
than  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives,  at  the  best  im- 
proved rent  that  could  be  got  for  them  ? — I was. 

13322.  Have  the  trustees  acted  on  that?— They 
have  made  the  three  leases  I have  mentioned. 

13323.  Three  leases  on  the  entire  estate  ?— Three 
during  my  time — I am  not  aware  of  any  others. 

13324.  What  term  were  these  leases  for?— Thirty- 
one  years. 

13325.  What  was  the  rent  paid  for  those  holdings 
before  you  gave  the  leases  ? — It  was  a trifle  under  the 
rent  reserved  by  the  lease. 

13326.  Did  the  lease  raise  the  rent  ?— Yes,  slightly. 

13327.  Lord  J usticeFitzgibbon. — Only  to“  round’’ 
the  amount,  I think  you  said  1— Yes ; to  make  the  rent 
even  money. 

1.3328.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — May  I ask  why  the 
property  is  not  held  under  lease,  generally?— The 
tenants  did  not  seem  anxious  for  leases. 

13329.  Is  it  the  desire  of:  the  trustees  to  let  the 
property  on  lease.  Have  they  offered  the  tenants 
leases?— They  did  ; they  signified  their  willingness  to 
give  leases,  but  the  tenants  seemed.perfectly  indifferent 
about  it. 

13330.  Lord  Justice  Fitz Gibbon. — In  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools,  1854-8, 
this  passage  occurs  : — 

“As  some  of  this  property  is  let  at  rates  fixed  30  years 
ago,  and  some'  at  reduced  rates,  at  which  it.  was  let  in  the 
years  1851  and  1S52,  when  land  was  depressed  in  value,  the 
rate  of  letting  is  not  uniform  : the  parts  recently  let  seem 
to  have  been  let  at  fair  rents,  having  regard  to  the  value of 
land  at  the  time,' and  the  condition  in  which  the  farms  then 
were,  but  the  rents  are  under  the  present  value;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  farms  let  .30  years  ago,- and  on 
which  no  change.has  since  been  made — appear  to  be  let  at 
a high  rate,  and  it  is  on  these  farms  that  arrears  are  now 
due.” 


That  was  the  state  of  things. in  .1.857.  Has  any  alter- 
ation been  made  since  that  time  to  set  tjiat  to  rights? 
— No  ; what  I said  before,  I,  repeat.  ,1.  believe  the 
rents  were  fair  rents,  and  I believe  it  to  - he  wise  and 
expedient  that  the  tenants  should  have  an  interest  ?R 
their  holdings. . I acted  upon  that  view. 

13331.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  that  one 
man  should  hold  at  the  letting  of  1852,  and  another 
at  that  of  .1827,  although  to  the  landlord  the  result 
might  be  that  in  tlic  aggregate  he  was  getting  a fair 
rent  for  the  whole  estate,  because  some  tenants  paid 
too  much,  and  others  too  little.  When  you  say  you 
think  the  rental  a fair  one,  are  you  judging  by  the 
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rental  of  the  whole  estate,  or  taking  each,  holding 
separately  ?— I am  judging  of  the  estate  generally. 
The  tenants,  as  a rule,  have  paid  their  rents  well,  and 
appeared  satisfied  with  them,  and  I was  satisfied  with 
them  too. 

13332.  As  far  as  yon  know,  may  it  be  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  rents  now  actually  paid  by  your  tenants 
were  fixed  in  1852,  and  others  in  1827 1— It  may  be 
so.  I could  not  say  that  it  was  not  so. 

13333.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — As  a matter  of  fact 
you  do  not.  know  when  the  rents  were  fixed  1 — I do  not. 
It  occurred  so  long  before  my  time  that  I cannot  tell. 

13334-  Was  your  attention  ever  drawn  to  that 
Beport  of  the  Commission  of  1857 ? — I am  not  aware 
that  I ever  saw  it  until,  recently. 

13335.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — I will  read 
another  statement  from  that  Report : — 

There  are  some  cottier  houses  on  these  lands,  but  not 
more  than  what  are  required  to  accommodate  labourers  to 
work  the  land  ; however,  some  of  the  cottier  houses  are  in 
very  bad  order ; and  the  tenants  on  whose  lands  they  are, 
and  who  charge  a rent  for  them/should  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  proper  order.” 

Can  you  tell  us  in  what  order  the  cottier  houses  on 
the  estates  are  now? — I would  require  to  examine 
them  in  order  to  answer  with  certainty  about  it. 

13336.  The  same  report  states  : — 

“Some  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  have  comfortable 
dated  houses,  but  the  majority  dwell  in  thatched  cottages, 
which  want  improvement.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
get  better  houses ; and,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  doing 
;his  would  be  to  allow  the  cost  of  the  slates  and  timber  to 
tny  tenant  who  would  build  such  a house  as  the  agent 
ipproved  of.  The  tenants  themselves  are  sensible  of  the 
,oss  and  inconvenience  of  having  all  their  houses  thatched, 
tad  are  anxious,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  get  them  slated.” 

Has  any  arrangement  been  made,  during  your  time,  as 
to  that  ? — Allowances  have  been  made.  In  one  or  two 
jases  I have  allowed  sums  to  tenants  who  were  building. 

. 13337.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  see  that  value 
was  given  to  the  estate  in  those  cases — that  the  work 
was  properly  done  for  which  the  allowance  was  made  ? 
—I  examined  the  work  done,  and  having  some 
ixperience  in  that  way,  I satisfied  myself  that  there 
was  full  value. 


13338.  How  far  is  Ballyquin  from  Waterford? — 
About  11  miles. 

13339.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  on  those  lands  ? 
—It  is  some  time  since  I have  been  over  them.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  go  over  the  estate  very  frequently. 

13340.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ some  time  since  ” — 
How  long  ago  were  you  over  that  part  of  the  estate  ? 
—It  is  several  years.  As  a fact,  I have  been  unable 
to  pay  as  many  visits  to  the  tenants  as  I should  like. 

13341.  Take  another  townland,  Kilenasbeg.  How 
long  ago  is  it  since  you  have  visited  that  ? — That  is 
about  four  miles  from  Carrick,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
easier  to  get  to  it.  I have  been  there  more  frequently. 

13342.  How  far  is  it  from  Waterford  ? — It  is  about 
12  miles  from  Waterford. 

13343.  What  about  Mothel? — That  is  next  to 


13344.  Have  you  been  at  Hacketstown  recently  ? — 
Hacketstown  is  about  9 miles  from  Waterford.  I 


13345.  How  long  is  it  since  you  visited  it? — My 
last  visit  there  was  in  November  last. 

13346.  I find  a minute  in  your  book  in  reference  to 
tbe  Rev.  Edward  Ridgway,  as  to  his  getting  a lease  of 
part  of  Mothel  ? — Yes.  He  held  some  land  from  the 
trustees,  along  with  the  glebe  house  of  Mothel,  and  lie" 
took  a lease  of  it. 

13347.  What  is  the  extent  ofit?— The  rental  which  I 
havebeen  preparing  willgive  full  information  about  that. 

13348.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rent?— The  rent  is 
£33  odd. 

13349.  His  holding  commenced  in  1868,  at  £33 
12s.  lid.  and  the  rent  remained  at  that,  so  that  the 
lease  was  made  at  the  old  rent? — Yes. 

13350.  Why  was  that  lease  made? — The  trustees 
decided  to  grant  it. 


. 13351.  What  was  the  advantage,  to.  the  . estate. ?t — 
I put  the  thing  before  them  fully,  and  they  decided 
to  give  the  lease. 

13352.  What  is  the  acreage  of  that  holding  % — I 
think  it  is  sixteen  acres. 

13353.  Do  you  know  the  holding? — I do. 

13354.  Did  you  visit  .it  when  Mi-.  Ridgway  asked 
for  the  lease?— No. 

13355.  How  could  you  advise  the  trustees  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  without  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  ? — I believed  it  was  a fair  rent. 

13356.  What  were  the  grounds  of  your  belief:  How 
did  you  form  your  opinion? — Well,  the  refit  hacf  been 
fixed  before,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a lease  should  increase  the  rent.  If  it  was  a 
fair  rent  before,  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  increased 
on  the  granting  of  a lease. 

13357.  Here,  now,  is  a case  of  a letting  actually 
made  by  lease  within  the  last  fourteen  months ; please, 
to  inform  us  what  steps  you  took,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  rent,  £33  12s.  lid  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  only  one  that  could  give- 
Mr.  Ridgway  any  title  whatever,  “ the  best  improved 
rent  that  could  be  gotten  for  the  same  without  fine  ” ? 
— Well,  I did  not  put  that  strict  construction  upon 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  you  put  upon  it. 

13358.  I am  not  putting  any  construction  upon  it,” 
I am  merely  reading  it : — 

“ It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  by  indenture  to  demise 
the  trust  lands  at  the  best  improved  rents  that  can  be  got 
for  the  same  without  fine.” 

Are  you  aware  that,  unless  the  lease  is  in  accordance- 
with  the  statute,  the  tenant  has  no  title,  and  the  trus- 
tees are  liable  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a breach 
of  trust? — My  impression  was  that  the  rents  were 
fail-  rents. 

13359.  What  I want  to  know  is  what  foundation 
you  had  for  that  impression? — They  had  been  let  at 
those  rents  for  a long  time,  and  the  tenants  were  pay- 
ing the  rents  satisfactorily. 

13360.  Do  you  consider  that,  if  the  rents  had  re-- 
mained  at  the  same  figures  for  fifty  years,  that  would 
be  evidence  that  the  present  letting  value  was  charged  ? 
— I suppose  the  trustees  would  not  let  the  lands  for 
less  than  the  value. 

13361.  Probably  not,  if  they  knew  their  value;  but 
had  the  trustees  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
lands?— I should  say  they  had,  through  the  agent. 

13362.  You  were  their  agent  when  they  granted 
this  lease — did  you  inform  them  of  the  value? — I 
meant  their  previous  agent.  The  rent  was  fixed  by 
him,  and  I did  not  see  my  way  to  alter  it. 

13363.  Was  this  rent,  £33  12a  1 Id.,  for  sixteen 
acres  of  Mothel,  the  rent  that  had  been  put  upon  it. 
in  1852,  or  the  rent  of  1827  ? — I could  not  say.  I 
accepted  the  rents  as  I found  them,  as  I believed  them 
to  be  the  fair  value. 

13364.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Allow  me  to  ask 
you,  do  you  manage  any  estates  of  private  gentlemen  ? 


OcfcJj,  lS79v 

Mr.  Henry  V. 
Mackesy.  . • 


13365.  .Are  any  of  them  of  considerable  extent  ? — 
No,  not  very  large. 

13366.  What  is  the  largest  property  belonging  to  a 
private  gentleman  that  you  have  the  management  of 
— About  £800  a year. 

13367.  About  how  many  tenants  are  there  on  that 
estate  ? — Between  thirty  and  forty. 

13368.  How  long  have  you  had  the  management  of 
that  estate?— Eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

13869.  May  I ask  whether  you  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  letting  value  of  that  property  as  you  appear  to  be 
of  this  ?— I am  not  aware  that  I am  ignorant  of  it. 

13370.  Are  you  as  ignorant  of  the  dates  of  the 
agreements  with  tlie  tenants  on  that  property  as  you 
state  yourself  to  be  with  regard  to  the  property  of  this 
charity  ? — I am  not  aware  that  I have  stated  that  I am 
ignorant. 

13371.  Then,  can  you  tell  us  at  what  time  any  of  the 
agreements  with  any  of  the  tenants  on  this  property 
Were  made  ?— I had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  it.- 
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13372.  Surely  a careful  examination  of  the  papers 
in  your  possession — or  an  inquiry  from  the  tenants — 
would  have  given  you  the  information  ? — These  were 
matters  of  detail.  I had  an  immense  mass  of  detail  to 
go  through,  and  I did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it. 

13373.  May  I ask  you  are  you  managing  this  trust- 
property  in  the  same  way  that  you  manage  the  estates 
of  the  private  gentlemen  for  whom  you  are  agent  ? — 
Yes. 

13374.  In  exactly  the  same  way? — Much  in  the 
same  way. 

13375.  Can  you  give  us  as  much  information  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  charitable  property  as  you 
can  do  of  the  private  estate  of  £800  a year  ? — W ell, 
not  so  much,  because  the  trust-property  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  I have  had  better  materials  to  work  upon  and 
more  facilitiesfor  obtaininginformation  about  theotlier. 

13376.  May  I ask  whether  on  the  estate  of  £800  a 
year  the  tenants  are  holding  under  written  agreements  ? 
— They  have  leases  in  many  cases. 

13377.  Have  the  other  tenants  mitten  agreements  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  is  the  practice  to  have  written  agree- 
ments. 

13378.  Is  it  your  practice?— In  many  cases  it  is, 
hut  not  always. 

13379.  May  I ask  why  that  practice  has  not  been 
carried  out  on  this  estate  of  Bishop  Boy's  Trustees? — 
Well,  no  lettings  have  been  made  by  me — I just  took 
the  lettings  as  I found  them. 

13380.  What  salary  do  you  receive  from  the  trus- 
tees ? — Receiver’s  fees,  at  5 per  cent.,  on  the  rental, 
.and  £20  a year  as  secretary. 

13381.  The  Act  gives  the  trustees  power  to  appoint 
an  agent  who  should  receive  “one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
to  be  mentioned  in  all  leases  of  the  said  lands,”  and 
also  the  yearly  salary  of  £5  ?— They  seem  to  have  raised 
that. 

13382.  You  act  as  secretary  ? — I do. 

13383.  When  you  made  the  lease  the  other  day  did 
you  add  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  receiver’s  fees? — No ; 
that  was  included  i i the  rent. 

13384.  You  did  not  carry  out  the  provision  in  the 
Act,  that  the  receiver’s  fees  were  to  be  separately 
charged  ?— 1 They  were  included  in  Mr.  Ridgway’s  case. 

13385.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  remuneration  of  5 per  cent.,  paid  to  an 
.agent  usually  covers  not  merely  the  collection  of  the 
rents,  but  also  personally  visiting  the  lands  and  supply- 
ing the  owners  with  information  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  estate  ? — It  does  in  some  cases,  in  others 
it  does  not. 

13386.  Does  it  not  in  all  cases  where  the  proprietor 
chooses  to  require  it  ? — I think  each  case  should  be 
judged  according  to  its  individual  circumstances. 

13387.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  experience,  know  a 
lease  to  be  made  for  thirty-one  years,  at  a rent  which 
had  been  fixed  at  a date  nobody  knew,  and  which  was 
merely  believed  by  the  agent  to  be  the  value,  because 
it  had  been  paid  he  knew  not  how  long,  and  without 
any  survey,  valuation,  or  inspection  of  the  lands  ? — 
Well,  the  trustees  had  the  matter  before  them. 

13388.  What  had  they  before  them,  except  what 
you,  as  their  agent,  told  them  1— They  all  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

13389.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Who  do  you  mean 
by  “ all” — do  you  mean  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean? — 
Yes ; I believed  it  to  be  a perfectly  fair  rent. 


13390.  Have  you  any  bailiffs  on  the  property  ?_t 

have  two.  The  way  I looked  at  it  was  this  : If  yle 

tenant  had  held  on  without  any  lease  no  change  would 
have  been  made — he  would  not  have  been  disturbed  as 
long  as  he  paid  the  rent,  and  therefore  it  did  not  strike 
me  that  granting  a lease  should  make  any  difference  in 
the  rent. 

13391.  Is  it  not  a considerable  advantage  to  a tenant 
to  hold  under  a lease  for  thirty-one  years,  instead  of 
being  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — I am  not  aware 
that  it  is.  I have  heard  tenants,  when  leases  have  been 
offered  them,  decline  to  take  a lease,  sayin»  “ 
prefer  holding  without  a lease,  for  we  know  that  as 
long  as  we  hold  under  you  we  will  never  be  disturbed 
but  hold  on  for  ever  as  long  as  we  pay  the  rent,  whereas 
a lease  would  run  out.” 

13392.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that  in  your 
ordinary  management  of  property,  when  you  give  a 
lease  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  increase  the  rent? 
— Unless  there  are  some  special  circumstances  I would 
say  not.  I do  not  see  why  I should. 

13393.  You  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  a lease?— 
Tenants  often  prefer  to  hold  on  without  them. 

13394.  Do  you  think  that  that  may  be  because  they 
apprehend  their  rents  would  be  raised  if  leases  were 
given  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

13395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  one 
incidental  advantage  to  the  landlord  in  giving  a lease 
if  the  matter  is  attended  to  on  his  part — you  are  aware 
the  landlord  can  have  the  benefit  of  a contract  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  not  to  claim  compensation  under 
the  Land  Act — did  you  insert  that  provision  in  vour 
leases  ? — In  some  I did. 

13396.  Did  you  insert  it  in  Mr.  Ridgway’s  lease?— 
I would  like  to  have  it  before  me  before  I could  answer 
that  question. 

13397.  I observe  there  are  allowances  for  income 
tax  made  to  the  tenants  out  of  the  rent — do  you  get 
that  back  ? — The  only  income,  tax  we  pay  is  what  we 
deduct  from  the  tithe-rentcha-rge. 

13398.  Do  not  you  make  allowances  of  income  tax  to 
the  tenants  ? — Only  to  the  town  tenants — none  to  the 
rural  tenants.  The  only  income  tax  we  pay  is  what 
we  deduct  from  the  tithe-rentcharge,  and  we  get  it 
back  again  every  three  years. 

13399.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  is  no  income 
tax  allowed  to  the  other  tenants? — They  do  not  pay  any 
income  tax.  I pay  none  certainly.  They  claim  none 
from  us,  and  we  claim  none. 

13400.  What  does  the  town  property  consist  of?— 
Premises  in  Arundel-lane — the  old  school-house  pro- 
perty. 

13401.  How  are  those  premises  let? — One  house  is 
let  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Walton,  for  thirty-one  years,  at 
£21  a year. 

13402.  I see  an  entry  “ Representatives  of  Fleming, 
£4  16s.  10(2.” — what  is  that? — I have  no  evidence 
about  that.  I have  been  promised  information  about 
it  by  the  Corporation  who  represent  Mr.  Fleming.  As 
far  as  I can  make  out  it  is  a small  piece  of  ground, 
eight  feet  by  nine,  which  the  Corporation  have  acquired 
the  interest  in.  . I do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  in- 
terest. I have  been  making  inquiry  and  expect  to  get 
some  information  about  it. 

[Mr.  Mackesy  subsequently  obtained  permission  to 
add  to  his  evidence  an  explanatory  statement 
Appendix,  No.  19.] 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  examined. 


13403.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
head  master  of  Bishop  Foy’s  School,  Waterford? — I am. 

13404.  You  were  appointed  in  March,  1873  ? — Yes, 
and  came  into  possession  in  June,  1873. 

13405.  How  many  boys  were  in  the  school  when  you 
were  appointed  ? — Forty-two. 

13406.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  premises  at 


that  time  ? — Scarcely  habitable ; the  whole  place  was 
tumbling  down — master’s  residence,  school,  and  all.  I 
have  been  obliged  sometimes  to  stand  in  the  school- 
room -with  an  umbrella  over  my  head.  As  regards  the 
master’s  residence,  I did  not  get  it  suitable  to  live  in 
for  three  years  after  I came,  and  had  to  sleep  in  the 
convalescent  room  for  some  time. 
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13407.  What  experience  in  teaching  hacl  you 
fore  you  were  appointed  ? — I have  been  a school- 
master since  I was  sixteen  years  old.  I taught  a 
tool  under  Dr.  Jellett,  in  the  county  Cork;  then 
St  Luke’s  school  in  the  city  of  Cork  ; from  that  I was 
' oted  to  St.  Matthias’s  school,  Dublin ; and  from 
that  1 came  here.  I was  head  master  of  St.  Matthias’s 
school  for  seven  years.  ...  . 

13408.  I believe  the  building  is  now  m a state  ot 
complete  repair  1 — It  is  in  a very  satisfactory  condition 
now,  in  every  respect. 

13409.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  it, 
besides  repairing  the  old  building  1 — The  present 
a-istant  master’s  room  is  entirely  new,  and  the 
basement  on  which  it  stands ; the  wing  at  the  rere,  the 
convalescent  room,  wardrobe,  lavatory,  and  the  kitchen 
under  the  convalescent  room,  are  all  new. 

13410.  What  land  is  occupied  with  the  school? — 
Twenty-five  English  acres,  including  the  house,  yard, 
and  everything.  I had  it  surveyed  myself,  since  I came. 

13411.  How  is  the  land  used? — We  farm  it  for 
the  school. 

13412.  The  whole  of  it? — Yes. 

13413.  Is  that  what  goes  into  the  accounts  as 
“Farming  Accounts”  since  1873? — Very  possibly. 

I «ather  so,  from  what  has  been  stated  here  to-day. 

13414.  Dr.  Hart. — There  is  a charge  in  the  ac- 
counts—so  much  for  the  farm,  and  so  much  for  wages 
—I  suppose  that  includes  the  whole  ? — Quite  so. 

13415.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
Bet  out  of  the  farm  ?— The  whole  milk  account,  and 
very  nearly  the  whole  butter  account,  of  previous 
times,  has  disappeared.  We  have  all  our  own  milk, 
and  the  greater  part  of  our  own  butter.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  make  every  year  the 
amount  originally  paid  for  rent.  The  year  before 
last  I netted  £51  10s.  for  cattle  sold,  and  I hope  to 
get  £50  for  cattle  next  week.  We  have  only  to  buy 
some  of  the  green  feeding  for  the  cattle.  We  have 
our  own  hay. 

13416.  There  were  forty-two  boys  when  you  came — 
how  many  are  there  now  ? — Forty  to-day.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  we  are  always  at  our  lowest. 
We  examine  for  admission  in  December.  After  that 
we  are  thinning  all  through  the  year,  up  to  the  follow- 
ing December,  when  the  vacancies  are  filled. 

13417.  The  printed  regulations  you  have  handed  in 
are  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  pupils? — Yes. 

1 3418.  I observe  nothing  in  those  regulations  as  to 
the  poverty  of  the  candidate  ? — No. 

13419.  The  candidates  must  pass  an  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  Church  Catechism  ? — Yes. 

13420.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  ? — 
It  is  very  elementary,  indeed.  I may  mention  that  the 
child  who  stood  first  in  the  list,  at  the  last  examination, 
was  a pupil  from  the  W aterford  infant  school.  I n order 
to  pass  the  admission  examination  a boy  should  be  on 
a par  with  the  head  class  of  an  ordinary  infant  school, 
and  be  able  to  take  the  junior  rank  in  a school  such  as 
mine.  I produce  a copy  of  the  questions  we  put  to  the 
candidates  on  admission. 

13421.  These  questions  include  simple  addition, 
subtraction,  short  division,  multiplication  by  three 
figures,  and  one  sum  in  long  division  ? — Yes ; those 
are  the  tests  in  arithmetic.  In  reading  and  writing  we 
require  them  to  write  a line  as  a test,  and  to  read 
and  spell,  with  reasonable  facility,  easy  words  of  three 
syllables. 


13422.  Is  your  examination  competitive? — Not 
necessarily  competitive. 

13423.  What  is  the  average  number  of  candidates 
for  each  vacancy? — We  had  twenty-two  candidates 
last  time,  from  whom  we  elected  four  boys,  and,  a few 
weeks  subsequently,  we  admitted  four  more  of  them, 
without  any  additional  examination. 

13424.  Do  you  know  the  rule  that  governs  the 
trustees  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  ? — 
I have  never  looked  into  it.  I believe  they  must  be 


of  the  humbler  classes,  and  resident  in  Waterford.  I Oct.  s,  1879. 
have  a book  here  which  shows  the  position  in  life  of  jjr .-\viuiam  H. 
the  parents  of  each  of  the  children.  They  are  usually  gmith. 
children  of  servants  and  tradespeople. 

13425.  Were  the  forty-two  boys  who  were  in  the 
school  when  you  went  there  first,  of  the  same  class  as 
those  who  are  there  now? — Yes. 

13426.  This  book  gives  the  names  and  occupations 
of  the  parents  of  each  boy  ? — It  does. 

13427.  The  occupations  are — No.  1,  coast  guard ; 

2,  slater;  3,  boot  and  shoemaker;  4,  staff  sergeant, 

Waterford  Artillery ; 5,  ditto ; 6,  master  baker ; 7, 
coachman;  8,  engine  fitter;  9,  coal  merchant;  10, 
ditto;  11,  foreman  iron  moulder;  12,  tailor;  13, 
cabinet  maker;  14,  sea  captain;  15,  farmer;  16, 
carpenter ; 17,  saddler ; 18,  staff  sergeant-major, 

Waterford  Artillery ; 19,  druggist;  20,  master  baker ; 

21,  porter  ; 22,  mechanical  engineer ; 23,  foreman  iron 
moulder;  24,  pensioner;  25,  bootmaker;  26,  coast 
guard  pensioner ; 27,  master  bootmaker ; 28,  engine 
fitter;  29,  pensioner,  Royal  Irish  Constabulary;  30, 
sea  captain;  31,  farmer;  32,  furniture  dealer;  33, 
army  pensioner ; 34,  coast  guard ; 35,  engineer  ; 36, 
colporteur ; 37,  coachman ; 38,  druggist ; 39,  gasfitter ; 

40,  shoemaker;  41,  brewer’s  clerk;  42,  shoemaker; 

43,  engine  fitter ; 44,  ditto ; 45,  army  pensioner ; 46, 
druggist.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  boys  were 
indigent? — I hardly  know  what  you  would  define  as 
indigence. 

13428.  I mean  boys  whose  parents  would  not  be 
able  to  give  them  education  themselves  ? — Certainly  ; 
they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  their  education. 

1 3429.  Where  had  they  received  the  education  they 
had  got  before  they  came  to  you  ? — Most  of  them — • 
indeed  they  all  came  from  three  establishments — 

Waterford  Model  school,  Waterford  infant  school,  and 
the  Protestant  Orphan  school. 

13430.  The  book  you  have  produced  also  shows 
what  became  of  some  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the 
school — No.  1,  left  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy;  2, 
apprenticed  to  a stationer ; 3,  druggist ; 4,  emigrated 
to  Sydney;  5, apprenticed  to  ironmonger;  6,  to  learn 
telegraphy;  7,  apprenticed  to  millwright;  8,  ap- 
prenticed to  coach  builder ; 9,  to  emigrate  to  Sydney ; 

10,  apprenticed  to  saddler;  1 1 , bound  to  grocer ; 12, 
removed  by  order  of  trustees  ?— Those  are  in  addition 
to  the  forty-two  that  are  gone  out,  and  whom  I found 
in  the  school  when  I came. 

13431.  I see  one  boy  was  removed  by  order  of  the 
trustees — have  there  been  other  occasions  when  the 
trustees  had  to  remove  boys  from  the  school? — Yes, 
when  I came  to  the  school  it  was  indeed  in  a very 
demoralised  state.  It  had  been  quite  a custom  with  the 
boys  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school  for  several 
days  together — running  away  when  they  pleased,  and 
coming  back  when  it  suited  them  to  do  so.  I had  some 
trouble  in  conquering  that  habit ; our  school  is  so  near 
the  city  that  the  boys  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  run 
home. 

13432.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  an  Institution 
in  another  part  of  Ireland,  near  a large  city,  where 
the  boys  had  a habit  of  running  away,  and  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it.  I 
wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  that? — I found  it 
quite  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  you  will  find  it  is  a 
considerable  time  since  we  had  any  case  of  a boy  leav- 
ing the  school.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  the  state 
of  things  previous  to  my  appointment.  I brought  the 
matter  specially  before  the  trustees  soon  after  I came 
to  the  school.  Four  boys  had  nm  away  ; I requested 
them  to  pass  it  over  in  that  case,  with  a severe  repri- 
mand. I believe  my  predecessor  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  reporting  such  cases  to  the  trustees  at  all. 

The  first  case  that  occurred  after  my  appointment  I 
reported  to  the  trustees,  and  got  them  to  give  the  boys 
a severe  reproof,  and  at  my  request  they  made  a rule 
that  any  future  case  of  the  kind  would  be  punished  by 
expulsion  from  the  school.  We  had  only  two  cases 
after  that,  which  were  visited  with  expulsion,  and  the 
result  has  been  we  have  had  none  since. 

3 L 
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13433.  You  punished  those  cases  severely,  for  the 
sake' of  example? — -Yes, -'because  of  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  previously. 

13434.  Then,  from  your  experience,  the  running 
away  of  boys  would  indicate  lax  discipline  ? — Un- 
questionably. I would  say  it  would  be  very  much  my 
own  fault. 

13435;  What  punishments  have  you  in  the  school  ? 
— Scarcely  any.  I have  never  flogged  a boy  iu  my 
life,  and  very  rarely  have  to  give  a slap.  I never  go 
beyond  that — I might  sometimes  take  off  part  of  a 
boy’s  recreation  time. 

13436.  Your1  general  mode  of  punishment  is  to 
deprive  them  of  recreation  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  rarely 
to  do  it. 

13437.  And  occasional  corporal  punishment  of  a 
mild  character  ? — It  is  very  mild  ; we  scarcely  know 
what  it  is. 

13438.  The  trustees  have  a fixed  time  for  meeting  ? 
— Yes ; once  a month. 

13439.  Do  the  trustees,  or  Mr.  Bolton,  the  gentle- 
man who  assists  them,  go  over  the  school  ?— They  do  ; 
but  their  meetings  are  held  at  the  Palace,  or  at  the 
Deanery. 

13440.  But  do  they  come  to  the  school? — They  do 
not  hold  their-  meetings  there,  but  they  come  to  the 
school  frequently.  The  Bishop  was  with  us  yesterday. 

13441.  Is  the  school  subject  to  any  periodical  inspec- 
tion?— We  have  an  annual  examination  of  the  school. 

13442.  Who  conducts  the  examination? — Exam- 
iners who  are  invited  by  the  trustees. 

13443.  Do  they  examine  all  the  classes? — Yes, 
both  in  secular-  and  religious  matters  ; and  the  masters 
assist.  As  a rule  the  written  part  of  the  examina- 
tion is  entirely  drawn  up  by  the  assistant  master  and 
myself. 

13444.  What  assistants  have  you  ? — One;  he  is  a 
trained  Church  Education  man,  from  the  Kildare-place 
Training  School. 

13445.  Do  the  two  of  you  manage  the  whole  forty 
boys  ? — We  do. 

13446.  How  are  the  boys  divided  ? — Into  four  grades. 
I teach  the  two  upper  divisions  entirely  myself,  and 
generally  superintend  the  work  of  the  junior 
divisions. 

13447.  You  do  not  teach  classics  or  modern  lan- 
guages ? — No.  We  are  not  allowed  by  the  scheme 

to  teach  classics.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
are  reading,  spelling,  writing,  dictation,  arithmetic, 
English  history,  geography,  grammar,  Euclid,  algebra, 
mensuration,  book-keeping,  and  music. 

1344S.  You  and  your  assistant  are  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  all  those  branches  ? — Yes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  music— the  assistant  is  not  qualified  for 
that — I teach  it  myself,  but  I make  it  more  a recreation. 

I teach  it  outside  the  regular  hours. 

13449.  What  are  the  school  hours  ? — We  begin  at 
7 in  the  morning.  Prom  7 till  8 they  are  engaged  in 
preparing  their  rote  lessons  ; breakfast  half  past  eight : 
at  twenty  before  10  they  are  again  in  the  school,  and 
remain  till  12;  then  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed 
for  luncheon,  and  they  are  back  again  to  school,  and 
remain  till  two  o’clock ; and  again  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, from  4 till  5,  preparing  their  lessons  for  next 
day. 


13453.  Have  tie  boje  been  lealtl, L-Eit.eo.lv 
sc  ; but,  soon  after  I came,  we  had  a serious  run  of  Cf 
letma,  in  consequence,  I think,  of  the  defective  &,  • 
tarv  arrangements.  One  of  the  boys  died.  I halt' 
accommodate  several  in  the  back-house,  where  • 
purpose  making  an  hospital.  We  were  in  a bad  J'! 
then ; but,  except  on  that  occasion,  we  have  har  if' 
known  what  it  is  to  have  sickness  in  the  school.  ' ' 

13454.  What  is  the  arrangement  for  clothing  L 
The  trustees  for  several  years  advertised  for  contracts 
and  of  all  the  houses  that  sent  in  tenders  that  f 
Messrs.  Robinson  aiid  Ledlie  of  Waterford  seemed  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  According 
the  trustees  have  for  the  last  four  years  left  the  s«if 
ply  of  clothing  in  their  hands ; I think  the  price  of 
the  suit  for  each  boy  is  £1  12s.,  each  boy  gettin*  one 
suit  m the  year.  The  hats  are  extra,  and  cost  “from 
3s.  to  4s.  each. 

13455.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  do  they  get  ?— The 
boots  never  exceed  more  than  two  pair  per  boy  in  the 
year.  The  original  contract  for  the  supply  of  boots  was 
£1  a year  for  every  boy  in  the  school,  no  matter  whether 
three  months  in  the  school  or  twelve.  I found  that  ar- 
rangement very  unsatisfactory,  because  the  contractor 
of  course,  supplied  as  few  pairs  as  he  could.  I found  it 
did  not  do,  and  we  advertised  for  contracts  at  so  much 
per  pair.  While  on  the  subject  of  contracts,  I ou«ht 
to  say,  that  I am  afraid  Mr.  Mackesy  conveyed  the 
idea  that  it  was  Mrs.  Smith  and  I arranged  the  con- 
tracts for  the  diet,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  school. 
That  is  a misapprehension;  all  the  contracts  are 
made  with  the  trustees.  The  various  contractors 
send  in  their  accounts  to  lis  and  we  enter  them  in  the 
book  which  has  been  produced.  This  book  is  submit® 
to  the  trustees  every  month  and  checked  with  the 
dockets— one  trustee  takes  the  dockets,  the  other  holds 
the  book,  they  are  compared  with  each  other,  and  they 
sign  in  the  first  instance  “found  correct,”  and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  month  those  receipted  dockets  are 
again  brought  forward  and  signed. 

13456.  I see  you  credit  the  cash  received  from  Mr. 
Mackesy  each  month  ? — Yes.  It  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  accounts  signed  by  the  various  con- 
tractors, and  checked  in  the  manner  I have  stated. 

13457.  Did  you  send  up  any  of  your  boys  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations? — No  ; 1 did  not  send  up 
any.  I was  doubtful  whether  I could  do  it— whether 
I had  any  boys  sufficiently  good  to  compete  at  all,  with 
the  limited  number  of  subjects  we  have. 

1345S.  Being-  deprived  of  classics  and  modern 
languages  ? — Yes.  I was  afraid  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  my  boys  to  succeed ; they  would  have  to  be  super- 
latively good  in  the  subjects  of  our  limited  course,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  subjects. 
Another  disadvantage  with  us  is,  that  our  boys  are 
taken  away  from  the  school  very  early — they  are  very 
much  sought  after  at  present — I have  applications  for 
four  boys  at  the  present  moment,  which  I will  fill 
within  the  next  few  days,  I hope. 

13459.  Do  you  know  what  the  subsequent  career  of 
your  boys  has  been? — In  most  cases  I do.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  refer  you  to  their  employers.  I am  glad 
to  say  we  have  not  had  a single  instance  of  complaint 
against  them — on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  well 
snolreu  of. 


13450.  What  is  done  in  the  evening? — It  is  simply 
a recreation  time.  We  allow  draughts  and  chess,  and 
books  to  read,  and  employ  them  as  profitably  as  we 
can.  We  have  also  a school  band  which  fills  up  time. 
13451.  What  is  the  bed  hour? — Nine  o’clock. 
13452.  What  are  their  meals?— Breakfast,  bread 
and  cocoa ; supper,  bread  and  new  milk.  The  dinners 
vary: — Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  potatoes;  Monday,  soup 
vegetables,  and  bread ; Tuesday,  roast  meat,  vegetables, 
and  potatoes;  Wednesday,  milk,  butter,  and  potatoes ; 
Thursday,  boiled  beef  and  potatoes;  Friday,  soup, 
vegetables,  and  bread;  Saturday,  coffee  and  bread. 

Tor  luncheon,  bread  only,  every  day  at  12  o’clock. 

During  the  fruit  season  the  boys-are  liberally  supplied 
from  the  garden,  by  order  of  the  trustees. 


13460.  You  apprentice  them? — Yes;  they  go  either 
as  junior  clerks,  or  are  apprenticed  to  trades. 

13461.  You  give  fees  with  them  ? — Yes,  the  trus- 
tees do. 

13462.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  teach  the  boys  any 
mathematics,  beyond  arithmetic? — A little  algebra 
and  mensuration. 

13463.  Do  you  teach  book-keeping? — We  do. 

13464.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  a 
catechist  connected  with  the  school  ? — Yes. 

13465.  The  boys  go  to  church  regularly  ? — Yes. 

1 3466.  What  assistance  have  you.in  religious  teach- 
ing- ?— I give  religious  instruction  myself  every  day. 
The  catechist  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  and  he  cate- 
chises them  for  two  hours,  once  a week. 
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13467.  Do  the  boys  attend  the  parish  church? — 
Yes  it  is  quite  close  to  the  school. 

13468.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  their  accom- 

lodation? Yes;  the  trustees  laid  out  some  money 

n it  The  boys  are  the  choir  of  the  church. 

01>13469.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  school  house  got 
into  such  a state  of  dilapidation  before  you  went 
there?— I could  scarcely  say,  but  certainly  I would 
not  be  willing  to  remain  in  a school  in  such  a condition ; 

I think  if  the  master  had  a strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
lie  cotild  have  prevailed  on  the  trustees  to  have  the 

matter  remedied.  ■■ 

13470.  Did  you  experience  any  .difficulty  ? — IN  one 
whatever.  , 

13471.  I believe  there  was  a change  in  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  about  the  time  you  were  appointed? 
—The  present  trustees  are  both  new. 

13472.  When-  did  the  present  Bishop  become 
Bishop  ? — The  year  before  I was  appointed. . 

13473.  Dr.  Hart. — I find  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  1857,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 

Mr.  Crawford,  says  of  this  school : 

•‘When  I visited  it,  I found  the  establishment  in  general 
vood  order  and  in  a clean  condition.  A considerable  sum 
of  money  has,  within  the  last  three  months,  been  expended 
in  putting  the  house  in  good  condition  ” ?— 

Yery  possibly  there  was  very  little  expended  between 
1857  and  1873,  which  would  be  a very  long  time.  . 

13474.  Can  you  tell  us  the  chief  part  of  the  im- 
provements that  were  made? — The  whole  building 
was  re-roofed;  and  then  there  were  the  additions  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

13475.  Did  you  see  the  old  roof?— I had  reason  to 
feel  it  as  well  as  see  it.  I stood  under  it,  with  an 
umbrella  over  my  head. 

13476.  Was  it  from  want  of  repairs,  or  from  old 
#oe  that  the  roof  was  so  bad  ? — It  was  perfectly  rotted 
from  wet.  We  used  the  timber  for  firewood. 

13477.  What  sort  of  slates  was  the  old  roof  covered 
with? — ' Very  heavy  slates,  like  flags,  nearly  a half  inch 
thick. 

13478.  They  would  not  have  decayed? — No,  but  I 
think  they  were  much  too  heavy,  and  would  tend  to 
break  in  any  roof— they  were  slabs,  not  slates.  • 
13479.  In  what  condition  were  the  offices,  and  places 
about  the  house,  at  that  time  ?— A mass  of  ruin.  They 
have  all  been  swept  away.  The  present  out-offices, 
laundry,  and  dairy,  are  all  reconstructions. 

13480.  In  what  state  were  the  grounds,  which  are 
now  so  neat?— There  was  no  pleasure  ground,  nor 
attempt  at  any  sort  of  ornamentation ; the  cattle 
grazed  up  to  the  very  hall-door.  I have  had  to  drive 
them  out  of  our  hall. 

13481.  In  what  condition  was  the  garden?— Very 
fair,  but  not  as  well  as  it  is  under  our  present  gar- 
dener. I do  not  know  whether  it  is  competent  for  me 
to  mention  a matter  that  was  referred  to,  during  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Mackesy,  the  reduction  of  Mr. 
Fanning’s  rent.  It  really  commenced  with  me.  I 
remember  going  to  Mr.  Mackesy  about  it.  When  I 
became  master  of  the  school  I found  that  the  boys  had 
not  sufficient  facilities  for  recreation  over  the  ground. 
I found  we  had  no  cricket  ground,  and  Mr.  Fanning 
objected  to  the  boys  using  the  ground  for  recreation, 
and  wrote  to  the  trustees  to  complain.  I pressed  the 
matter  again  and  again,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
trustees  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Fanning  that 
we  might  make  a cricket  ground,  and  they  allowed 
him  a reduction  of  his  rent  in  consideration  of  it. 

13482.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  from 
£41  to  £35  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Fanning  surrendered  part  of 
the  land  first  and  another  portion  afterwards,  which 
explains  the  further  reduction  to  £26. 

13483.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —In  the  original 
agreement,  was  it  not  stipulated  that  Mr.  Fanning  was 
to  give  the  boys  facilities  for  recreation? — Yes,  and  I 
claimed  that  as  their  right  under  the  agreement ; but 
the  question  was  whether  the  word  “ facilities  ” would 
imply  our  having  a right  to  make  a cricket-ground, 
and  deprive  him  of  a certain  extent  of  grazing. 


1 3484.  Have  the  boys  unrestricted  use  of  the  twenty  Oct.  s,  isto. 
acres  now  ? — Perfectly  ; they  roam  'over  the  whole  of  Mr.  William  H. 
it  in  the  blackberry  season,  and  play  cricket,  and  foot-  Smith, 
ball,  and  everything. 

13485.  Dr.  Hart. — With  regard  to  the  profit  of  the 
farm — is  that  in  diminution  of  the  expense  of  diet? — 

— Quite  so. 

13486.  I find  that  in  the  year  1873—4  the  cost  of 
diet  was  £333  13s.  KM. ; in  1874-5,  £331 ; in  1875-6 
it  was  £328 ; and  in  1876-7  it  was  £377  5s.  2d. ; 
while  in  the  year  1877-8,  after  the  farm  was  taken,  it 
was  £311  6s.  6 d.  That  is  a reduction  of  only  about 
£31  from  the  average  of  the  preceding  years? — There 
is  a very  considerable  saving  in  consequence  of  the 
farm — our  milk  bill,  which  used  to  be  £70  a year,  has 
disappeared. 

13487.  But  that  saving  ought  to  appear  in  a re- 
duction of  the  expenses  for  diet,  whereas  they  appear 
to  be  reduced  by  only  £31  ? — There  must  be  a greater 
saving  than  that,  for  the  grass  costs  us  nothing — the 
winter  feeding  costs  very  little,  and  we  have  the  land 
lor  nothing. 

13488.  You  forget  that  it  costs  you  the  rent  which 
you  would  receive  for  it  if  it  was  let : you  received  £41 
a year,  therefore  it  costs  you  that,  but  you  say  you 
gain  the  amount  of  your  milk  bill?— Yes  ; I think  the 
milk  bill  used  to  be  between  £7  and  £8  per  month.  I 
find  that  in  June,  1876,  which  was  just  before  we  took 
the  farm,  the  milk  bill  was  £7  17s.  4 cl..;  for  the  pre- 
vious month  it  was  £6  11s.  4 cl.  1 think  on  an  average 
it  was  about  £8  a month — it  cost  us  somewhere  about 
£100  a year-  for  milk  and  butter,  and  I have  already 
stated  that  by  the  sale  of  young  cattle  we  cover'  the 
former  rent. 

13489.  Have  you  also  an  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  ? — Oh,  yes  ; we  have 
pure  new  milk  now.  Formerly  I had  again  and  again 
to  complain  of  the  milk  supplied  by  the  contractor— 
we  could  not  get  good  milk  at  all. 

13490.  How  many  cows  have  you  ?— 1 Three  or  four 
in  milk. 

13491.  Lord  B.  Churchill. — "VVhat  do  you  feed 
on  the  twenty-five  acres  ?— Three  or  four  cows,  besides 
young  stock  which  we  fatten  and  sell.  I should 
observe  that  the  twenty-five  acres  include  the  garden 
and  yard,  and  the  site  of  the  house. 

1 3 4 9 2 . Ho  w many  acres  of  grass  have  you  ? — I could 
scarcely  say ; we  put  some  of  the  land  under  tillage ; 
possibly  about  twenty  acres  are  under  grass  now. 

1 349  3.  Do  you  manage  the  farm  yourself?— Entirely. 

13494.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  manage  the  farm 
and  attend  to  the  school  besides  ? — Yes  ; I have  not 
found  any  difficulty  in  it — the  farm,  in  fact,  has  been 
a recreation  with  me. 

13495.  It  is  chiefly  in  grass  ? — Yes;  about  twenty 
acres  is  in  grass. 

13496.  Plow  much  of  it  is  under  tillage  ? — Four  or 
five  acres.  I called  your  attention  this  morning  to  a 
field  of  oats — we  have  potatoes  also. 

13497.  What  assistance  have  you  in  cultivating  it? 

—I  have  a steward  and  gardener  ; I superintend  him 
and  see  that  he  does  his  work.  He  lives  in  one  of  the 
two  cottages  inside  the  gate. 

13498.  Do  you  grow  any  corn? — We  are  only  be- 
ginning at  that ; we  had  a little  oats  last  year,  and  we 
have  a field  of  oats  now— we  will  sell  it  in  the  course 
of  a few  days. 

13499.  Dr.  Hart.— The  cost  of  diet  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  by  only  about  £30  a year — that  is  to 
say,  from  £330  to  about  £300,  while  there  is  a loss  on 
the  other  hand  of  £41  in  rent,  besides  an  increase  in 
wages;  the  wages  bill  last  year  was  £107,  while  it 
ranged  only  from  £43  to  £60  before.  Is  not  that  so  ? 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I do 

not  know  what  the  £107  for  wages  includes.  You  are 
examining  me  from  Mr.  Mackesy’s  book,  and  I have 
not  seen  his  classification  of  the  accounts.  The  sale  of 
farm  produce  brings  in  the  former  rent.  I should 
mention  that  our  expense  on  the  farm  in  future  will, 

I expect,  be  less  than  it  has  been,  for  the  land  had 
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received  very  bad  treatment ; we  are  obliged  to  break 
it  up  now  to  give  it  heart. 

13500.  Lord  ft.  Churchill. — You  are  breaking  up 
the  land  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  grass  ? — Yes. 

13501.  Was  it  your  steward  and  gardener  who  in- 
formed you  that  the  best  way  to  improve  pasture  was 
to  take  white  crops  off  it  ? — T consulted  on  the  matter 
with  the  trustees.  I called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  ground  was  in  a bad  way,  that,  especially  at  the 
back,  it  was  becoming  moss. 

13502.  Did  the  trustees  tell  you  the  best  way  was 
to  break  it  up,  and  take  white  crops  off  it? — I 
took  counsel  with  Mr.  Bolton  and  others,  who  told 
me  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  break  it  up. 

13503.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  will  be  all 
right,  if  you  manure  it  afterwards  ? — We  are  doing  so. 
W e took  a crop  of  oats  off  it  first,  and  then  we  manured 
it  and  took  a crop  of  potatoes.  We  did  not  consider 
the  ground  sufficiently  turned  up,  and  so  we  then 
ut  in  a crop  of  wheat. 


13504.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— What  manure  did 
you  use  ?— Our  own  farm  yard  manure.  I may  men 
turn,  as  one  saving  by  reason  of  the  farm,  that  the 
manure  lor  our  kitchen  garden  used  to  cost  us  betwee 
£13  and  £15  a year  ; wo  have  nothing  of  that  sort  to 
pay  for  now — that  item  has  disappeared. 

13505.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  took 
crop  of  lea  oats,  then  manured  the  ground,  and  took 
crop  of  potatoes,  then  a crop  of  wheat,  and  manured  it 
again  ? — Precisely. 

13506.  Is  the  place  more  available  now  for  the  boys 

than  it  was  when  the  farm  was  in  the  hands  of  a ten- 
ant ? — Oh,  yes.  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Fanning  had  it  the 
boys  were  only  allowed  on  sufferance — it  was  only  by 
great  difficulty  that  I could  get  permission  for  them 
to  go  on  it  at  all ; now  the  whole  place  is  open  to 
them  for  recreation. 

[Mr.  Smith  obtained  permission  to  add  to  his  evi- 
dence an  explanatory  statement.  Vide  App.,  N o.  20], 


The  Et  Eev. 
Maurice  F. 
Day  d.d. 


The  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day 

13507.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell 
us  how  it  happened  that  Bishop  Foy’s  school  came  to 
be  in  such  a state  of  dilapidation  as  it  appeals  to  have 
been  in  1872 ? — When  I came  to  the  diocese  I found 
it  in  that  state  ; I cannot  give  any  information  how  it 
came  to  be  so ; I can  only  tell  how  it  has  been  brought 
out  of  it. 

13508.  You  saw  the  institution  when  you  came  to 
the  diocese  1 — I did,  and  was  greatly  shocked  at  its 
appearance. 

13509.  Was  it  full  of  boys  at  the  time? — It  was, 
and  I believe  the  boys  were  well  taught ; but  the 
whole  condition  of  the  house,  and  the  dress  and  con- 
dition of  the  boys  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  un- 
becoming, I thought,  to  such  an  institution.  The 
house  was  decidedly  in  a ruinous  state. 

13510.  Dr.  Hart. — It  was  reported,  in  1857,  to  be 
in  a good  condition,  so  that  it  must  have  suffered 
damage  in  the  interval  ? — I cannot  say. 

13511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  the  same 
master  been  there  for  a number  of  years  ? — Up  to  my 
coming,  the  same  master  had  been  there  for  many 
years;  I thought  it  expedient  to  pension  him  0ff 
and  appoint  a new  master. 

13512.  You  gave  him  a pension  of  £55  a year? — 
Yes,  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  rid  of  him 

13513.  By  whom  was  the  master  appointed  ? — By 
the  trustees.  I believe  the  appointment  rests  with  me 
alone,  but  I consulted  the  other  trustee,  the  Dean,  and 
I also  consulted  some  gentlemen  in  Waterford  who  gave 
me  their  advice ; they  all  concurred  with  me  that  the 
appointment  of  a new  master  was  necessary,  and 
though  it  was  a sacrifice  of  part  of  the  income  of  the 
school,  we  felt  it  was  better  to  make  that  sacrifice 
by  pensioning  the  old  master,  than  to  keep  him  in 
the  position. 

13514.  Had  you  the  power  of  dismissing  him? 

We  had  the  power  of  dismissing  him,  but  we  thought 
it  would  be  unjust  to  do  so,  after  his  having  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  school. 

13515.  You  did  not  think  the  condition  of  the 
school  was  due  to  the  master  ? — I cannot  say  what  it 
was  due  to ; I felt  clear  that  the  only  course  was  to 
get  a new  master. 

13516.  Was  the  then  master  a very  old  man  ?— Not 
very  old,  but  I think  we  all  felt  that  he  had  got  into 
habits  that  would  not  be  likely  to  improve. 

13517.  What  steps  did  you  take  with  reference  to 
the  expenditure  on  the  building— did  you  advertise  for 
tenders?— I got  Mr.  Fuller  of  Dublin,  our  diocesan 
architect,  to  examine  the  place,  and  he  asked  me  which 
of  two  courses  I would  wish  to  pursue,  whether  he 
should  draw  out  a plan  for  a mere  temporary  im- 
provement of  the  building,  to  answer  for  a few  years 
or  whether  I would  wish  to  have  such  an  entire 
restoration  or  .repair  made  as  would  be  a permanent 
and  complete  improvement.  In  conjunction  with  the 


, d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  recalled, 
other  trustee,  I chose  the  latter  course  ; we  felt  that  as 
we  had  money  in  hands,  it  was  better  to  make  such 
a complete  rebuilding  and  repair  of  the  school  house 
as  would  make  it  a permanently  sound  and  satisfactory 
building.  . ■ 

13518.  There  seems  to  have  been  about  £2  500  in 
hands  at  the  time? — Yes. 

13519.  You  also  got  an  advance  from  the  Bank?— 
Yes,  we  drew  on  the  income  of  the  school ; we  ex- 
pended altogether  about  £3, 000.  I think,  including  the 
repairs  it  came  to  £4,000. 

13520.  Were  the  works  done  under  Mr.  Fuller’s 
superintendence  1— Yes,  all  were  done  under  his  sup- 
erintendence. 

13521.  Has  any  change  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
admission  of  pupils,  or  in  the  class  of  boys  admitted  to 
the  school?— The  class  of  boys  are  just  the  same,  poor 
Protestant  boys  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  of  the 
humblest  class ; the  mode  of  admission  is  somewhat 
different  from  formerly.  I found  when  I came  to 
the  diocese  that  there  was  not  any  great  desire  among 
the  parents  of  boys  to  get  them  admitted,  but  when,  the 
school  was  so  much  improved  we  found  the  feelings  of 
parents  very  much  changed,  and  we  thought  it  would 
be  a way  of  giving  a stimulus  to  education  among  that 
class  of  boys,  to  have,  annually,  a kind  of  competitive 
examination  among  that  class  of  boys  who  were 
designed  to  be  taken. 

13522.  How  do  you  regulate  the  admission  of  the 
boys  in  the  competitive  examination — do  you  neces- 
sarily take  those  that  answer  best  ? — Not  of  necessity, 
but  generally  we  take  them. 

13523.  Do  you  inquire  into  their  cases  before  you 
admit  them  to  the  examination  ? — We  inquire  into 
their  cases,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  boys. 

13524.  What  do  you  require  as  the  condition  for 
admission  to  the  examination  ? — There  is  no  particular 
standard  laid  down  as  to  poverty,  but  they  generally 
are  the  sons  of  poor  tradesmen,  servants,  and  that  class 
of  people. 

13525.  I see  you  have  in  the  school  sous  of  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  army,  and  pensioners  in 
the  Constabulary — do  you  regal'd  them  as  coming 
within  the  conditions  ? — We  do.  We  consider  their 
children  suitable  for  such  a school. 

13526.  In  many  cases  the  fathers  of  the  boys  are 
dead — do  you  give  preference  to  such  ? — Where  there 
are  boys  brought  up  from  an  early  age  in  the  Water- 
ford City.  Orphan  Institution,  an  Institution  of  very 
old  standing,  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  town, 
we  give  them  the  preference. 

13527.  In  reference  to  the  competitive  examination, 
do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  any  danger  that,  by  that 
system,  you  may  be  taking  boys  whose  parents  are  able 
to  give  them  education  without  the  help  of  the  school  ? 
— No.  I think  all  the  boys  who  have  been  admitted 
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in  that  way  are  suitable  for  admission,  on  the  ground 

of  circumstances. 

13528.  And  you  satisfy  yourself  on  that  point! — I 
satisfy  myself  on  that  point. 

13529.  I observe  the  original  trustees  included 
several  municipal  authorities — the  Sheriffs,  three 
Aldermen,  and  the  Mayor! — Yes ; but  it  appears  that 
they  are  now  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  man- 
agement, by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  and  there 
are  now  only  two  trustees — myself  and  the  Dean.  I 
should  mention  that  we  have  asked  a gentleman  of 
considerable  experience  and  knowledge  of  various 
matters— Mr.  Charles  Bolton — to  sit  with  us  and  give 
us  his  advice. 

13530.  He  is  a sort  of  voluntary  trustee! — Yes;  a 
voluntary  trustee.  Of  course  he  cannot  join  in,  or 
perform,  any  legal  act,  but  he  gives  us  his  advice. 

13531.  I find  from  your  minute  book  that  in  some 
instances  meetings  have  been  summoned,  at  which 
neither  of  the  trustees  attended,  and  Mr.  Bolton  alone 
was  present  with  the  Secretary,  and  appears  to  have 
transacted  business — have  you  given  Mr.  Bolton  any 
deputation  to  act  for  you,  or  does  he  merely  act  as  a 
matter  of  convenience!— We  have  appointed  him  a 
trustee  with  us,  as  far  as  we  could. 

13532.  Practically  he  acts  as  a trustee,  though 
legally  he  has  no  status  1 — Yes. 

13533.  The  rental  of  the  property  appears  to  be  in 
round  numbers  £1,600  a year  !— Yes. 

13534.  Mr.  Maekesy  tells  us  there  has  been  no  change 
in  that  rental  as  long  as  he  remembers: — is  that  your 
recollection  also  ! — Yes. 

13535.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  taking  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the 
holdings  are  let  at  their  proper  value  1 — Our  attention 
has  been  lately  called  to  the  subject,  by  an  application 
from  the  tenants  for  a reduction  of  rent.  On  inquiry 
we  found  that  some  of  the  lands  have  been  let  at  a 
very  low  rate  indeed. 

13536.  Until  the  tenants  asked  for  a reduction  your 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  matter! — No. 

13537.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1857,  on  the  state  of  the  property  at  that 
time! — No. 

13538.  In  that  Report  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the 
rents  had  been  fixed  in  1851  and  1852,  the  latest  years 
of  the  bad  times,  that  they  had  never  since  that  time 
been  changed,  and  were  therefore  much  under  value, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  holdings  were 
rather  over-let — have  the  trustees  taken  any  steps  to 
set  that  right! — No. 

13539.  There  is  another  matter  as  to  which  we 
were  asking  Mr.  Maekesy — do  you  know  anything  of 
the  condition  of  the  estate  itself! — No ; I do  not. 

13540.  Does  the  Dean  ! — I do  not  think  that  he  does. 
We  have  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Maekesy,  who  is  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  and  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  property,  and  we  have  therefore  left  it 
in  his  hands. 

13541.  Mr.  Maekesy  tells  us  that  he  has  left  the 
rental  just  as  it  was  when  he  became  agent — that  he 
found  it,  as  he  thought,  fairly  let,  and  never  interfered 
about  it;  you  have  not  any  annual  or  other  examination 
to  ascertain  how  the  property  is  let! — Not  as  to  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  property.  We  have  monthly 
meetings  for  going  through  the  accounts,  and  annual 
meetings  for  going  through  the  rental. 

13542.  You  made  a lease  recently  of  part  of  Mothel 
at  £33  12s.  11c?.  to  the  clergyman  who  was  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  adjoining  glebe ; on  the  occasion  of  making 
that  lease  did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  let- 
ting value! — We  asked  Mr.  Maekesy  his  opinion. 

13543.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Mr.  Maekesy  stated 
lie  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  rent  was  the  fair  let- 
ting value,  but  he  had  not  particularly  examined  the 
holding! — I am  surprised  at  that.  We  depended  on 
his  opinion. 

13544.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your  deal- 
i'.igs  with  the  property  you  have  acted  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Maekesy ! — Entirely. 


135  45.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  school  itself— do  you  Oct.  s,  iS70. 
find  the  master  efficient  1 — Most  efficient  in  every  way.  " — ■ 

13546.  The  monthly  meetings  of  the  trustees  are  Maurice  F^' 
not  held  at  the  school  1 — No'.  Day,  d.d.  r 

13547.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  for  visiting  the 
school ! — I visit  it  occasionally  myself,  but  not  at  any 
fixed  time.  The  catechist  visits  it  once  a week,  and 
teaches  the  boys. 

13548.  Does  he  make  any  report  to  the  trustees ! — 

No  ; he  does  not. 

13549.  He  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish  1 — He  is  one  of  the  curates  of  the  cathedral. 

13550.  Do  the  trustees,  either  together  or  separately, 
examine  the  boys  1 — I do  ; I examine  them  in  religious 
subjects. 

13551.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  their 
progress  in  other  matters  1 — We  have,  for  the  last  two 
years,  had  an  annual  examination  in  all  the  subjects. 

13552.  Is  that  examination  conducted  by  a gentle- 
man invited  by  yourself  1 — Yes. 

13553.  Was  there  any  examination  of  that  kind 
formerly,  or  is  it  an  improvement  1 — I am  not  sure 
—but  there  was  no  examination  of  the  boys  from  the 
time  I came  to  the  diocese  until  about  two  years  ago. 

15554.  There  are  some  funds  which  appear  to  be 
available  for  the  boys  in  the  form  of  apprentice  fees ! — 

Yes. 

13555.  What  steps  do  you  take  on  the  apprenticing 
of  the  boys  to  ascertain  their  masters’  suitability  1 — 

We  inquire  about  them.  The  men  who  apply  for  ap- 
prentices are  generally  so  well  known,  in  the  town,  that 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  suitableness. 

13556.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  how  the 
boys  get  on  1 — Yes ; we  encourage  them  to  attend  the 
Sunday  school,  and  they  are  specially  looked  after  by 
the  catechist. 

13557.  Are  the  apprentice  fees  paid  periodically,  or 
altogether  1 — They  are  paid  in  successive  portions  or 
instalments. 

13558.  Before  paying  each  instalment  do  yon  ascer- 
tain how  the  boy  is  getting  on! — Yes ; we  require 
from  the  master  a declaration  that  the  boy  is  getting 
on  well  and  steadily  in  his  employment,  and  serving 
his  apprenticeship. 

13559.  Are  there  a sufficient  number  of  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  and  coming  within  the  description  of 
the  endowment,  to  make  this  a useful  Institution  1 — 

Certainly. 

13560.  Dr.  Hart. — The  number  is  not  full  at  pre- 
sent ! — No  ; we  allow  the  vacancies  to  accumulate,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  an  examination  to  fill 
them  up. 

13561.  You  have  only  forty  pupils  now! — Forty- 
five  boys. 

13562.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  not 
accommodation  for  more  than  forty! — We  have,  and  in 
consequence  we  have  admitted  five  boys,  from  other 
districts,  upon  payment. 

13563.  How  is  the  payment  regulated ! — Their 
friends  pay  for  each  boy  £20  a year,  quarterly,  in 
advance. 

13564.  Where  do  those  boys  come  from! — Three 
from  Wales,  and  two  from  Wexford. 

13565.  Do  you  calculate  that,  paying  £20  a year, 
they  are  any  burden  to  the  charity! — We  calculate 
that  that  sum  fully  pays  both  for  their  board  and 
clothing. 

13566.  Why  have  you  not  taken  a larger  number  of 
boys  on  the  foundation  1 — We  found  our  income  did 
not  allow  of  it,  especially  as  we  were  a little  in  debt 
for  the  building,  and  also  a little  crippled  by  the  pen- 
sion to  the  former  master.  I hope  that  in  future  we 
may  be  able  to  enlarge  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
foundation. 

13567.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  number  of  boys 
originally  intended  was  fifty  ! — Yes. 

13568.  At  the  time  Bishop  Foy  gave  the  property  it 
was  not  so  valuable  as  now !— No,  not  nearly  so  valuable. 

135G9.  Originally  it  was  given  for  a day  school  !— 

Yes. 
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The  Et” Rev  valuable,  and,  in  the  48th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Maurice  F.  George  III.,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  make 
Day,  d.d.  it  a boarding  school  1 — Yes. 

13571.  That  Act  did  not  limit  the  number  1 — No. 

13572.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a passage  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1857,  when  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Dean  of  Waterford  that  four  Protest- 
ant laymen  and  four  clergymen  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing trustees — would  you  approve  of  that  suggestion1? — 
I would  prefer  it  to  remain  as  it  is. 

13573.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  was 
originally  left  to  the  control  of  the  Bishop,  the  Dean, 
the  Mayor,  three  Aldermen  and  two  Sheriffs  of  Water- 
ford— representing  the  inhabitants — would  you  consider 
it  a good  tiling  for  the  school  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Waterford  should  be  represented  on  the  management 
in  the  way  the  then  Dean  suggested  ? — I would  not 
.desire  that  so  many  should  be  appointed.  I think  if 
there  were  such  a large  number  of  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  would  leave  the  Bishop  and  Dean 
powerless  in  the  'management  of  the  school.  T would 
think  it  very  desirable  that  one  layman,  such  as  Mr. 
Bolton,  whom  we  have  associated  with  us,  should  be 
legally  appointed  a trustee ; but  I think  any  further 
appointments  would  outnumber  those  who  naturally 
take  the  deepest  interest,  and  who,  I think,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  best  managers  of  the  school. 

13574.  The  Bishop  in  1S57  also  stated  that  he 
thought  the  number  of  trustees  should  be  increased,  so 
that  the  Bishop  and  Dean  at  that  time  concurred  that 
the  trustees  wanted  assistance  ?— I ’have'  said  that  I 
would  wish  one  layman  to  be  appointed  with  us. 

13575.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — I 
think  so. 

13576.  The  Report  also  stated  that  the  school  was 
in  need  of  efficient  inspection — you  have  no  inspection 
conducted  by  any  qualified  inspector? — None,  -beyond 
the  annual  examination. 

13577.  That  is  conducted,  I understand,  by  local 
parties  ? — Generally  ; but  we  have  sometimes  invited 
clergymen  from  other  places  to  take  part  in  it. 

13578.  You  have  never  had  the  boys  examined  by 
any  one  accustomed  to  inspect  schools  ? — No. 

13579.  Has  there  been  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
inhabitants  of  Waterford  to  take  any  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  as  far  as  you  have  observed  ? — 
Not  in  any  way  that  would  command  weight.  There 
have  been  sometimes  anonymous  paragraphs  in  the 
papers,  but  no  representation  has  ever  been  directly 
made  to  me,  on  the  subject. 

13580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  had 
recommendations,  from  citizens  of  Waterford,  for  any 
particular  boys,  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission,  or  matters  of  that  kir-cl — do 
any  of  them  take  a practical  interest  in  the  school  ? — 
They  do  not. 

13581.  Do  any  of  them  visit  it? — A few  do — when 
invited  by  me,  or  by  the  other  trustee. 

13582.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  in  the  house- 


hold affairs  by  any  ladies  ? — None.  I believe  the 

matron  is  so  fully  competent  that  it  is  not  needed  J 
may  mention  that  some  time  since  great  interest  was 
taken  in  the  school  by  a leading  gentleman  in  Water 
ford — Mr.  Abraham  Denny — -and  .when  he  visited  the 
Institution,  having  asked  whether  we  had  any  facilities 
for  training  the  boys  in  manual  labour  and  carpentry 
work,  he  gave  £50  towards  fitting  up  a carpenter’s 
workshop. 

13583.  Was  the  carpenter’s  workshop  fitted  up?_ 
Yes. 

13584.  And  I presume  since  that  time  the  boys,  as 
part  of  their  amusement,  learn  something  of  carpentry  ? 
— Yes. 

13585.  Dr.  Hart. — With  regard  to  the  trustees  I 
see  in  the  Report  of  the  former  Commission  a sugges- 
tion  by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
which  I think  concurs  with  your  suggestion  : 

“ I cannot  conclude  my  report' without  suggesting,  as  im- 
opinion,  that  it  would  much  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  if  the  Board  of  Governors  was  increased  in  number 
by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  residents  in  the  city  of 
Waterford.  There  are  now  only  two,  the  Bishop  and  the 
Dean  for  the  time  being,  and  who  are  necessarily  absent 
from  Waterford  occasionally ; and  in  their  absence  there  is 
no  person  who  has  any  authority  to  enforce  proper  dis- 
cipline, or  to  inspect  the  school,  and  the  master  is  left 
altogether  uncontrolled  ” ?- — 

I would  be  very  thankful  if  there  was  one  layman,  or 
perhaps  two,  added  to  the  present  trustees. 

13586.  Your  predecessor  was  a man  of  advanced 
years,  and  could  attend  but  rarely,  and  if  the  Dean  was 
also  absent,  there  would  be  no'  control  at  all  ? — Yes. 

13587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — There  has 
been  a change  in  the  Bishopric  since  Bishop  Toy’s 
time,  he  was  Bishop  of  Water-ford  only  ? — Yes. 

1 3588.  Since  the  union  of  the  dioceses,  is  Water- 
ford the  residence  of  the  Bishop  ? — Yes.  Waterford 
was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  at  the  time 
of  the  Irish  Temporalities  Act. 

13589.  Under  the  present  state  of  things,  since  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church,  will  the  Bishop  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Waterford? — Yes.  The  Bishop  of 
Cashel  and  Waterford  will  reside  in  Waterford.-  The 
house  has  been  purchased  and  the  endowment  made  up. 

13590.  Provision  has  been  made  for  continuing  the 
Bishopric  ? — Certainly. . ■ 

13591.  Is  the  Deanery  also  provided  for?— Yes; 
that  has  also  been  made  permanent  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Deanery  house,  but  the  Deanery,  by  the  laws  of 
our  church,  may  be  separated  from  the  rectory  of  the 
parish. 

13592.  Is  the  Deanery  still  a dignity  connected 
with  Waterford? — Yes;  there  is  to  be  a Dean  of 
Waterford. 

13593.  Has  provision  been  made  for  maintaining  a 
Dean  of  Waterford? — Yes. 

13594.  So  that  there  is  no  danger  that  either  the 
Bishop  or  Dean  will  cease’to  exist — there  will  always 
be  successors  in  those  offices  ?— Yes.  The  present  Dean 
has  been  appointed  under  the  new  state  of  things. 


Mr.  Edward 
Garnett 


Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  examined. 


13595.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  the 
head  master  of  the  Society  of  Friends’  Newtown 
school  ? — Yes. 

13596.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office? — Since 
1871. 

13597.  How  many  boys  axe  there  in  that  school? — 
Forty-eight  at  present. 

13598.  Is  that  a fixed  number  ? —No,  it  varies  very 
much,  it  is  larger  now  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  At  one  time  we  had  as  many  as  sixty- 
four,  but  that  was  only  during  one  year ; it  never 
reached  such  a number  since. 

13599.  I believe  the  school  is  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Friends? — Yes,  entirely. 

13600.  Is  there  any  qualification  for  admission — 
are  the  children  necessarily  children  of  members  of  the 


Society  ? — No.  The  rules  have  been  changed,  I think, 
since  the  - last  Commission ; and  now  those  who  do 
not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  Society  may  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

13601.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  committee  that 
governs  the  school  ? — It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  New- 
town school  by  itself,  because  it  is  under  the  same 
government  as  the  school  at  Mountmellick,  which  is 
entirely  for  girls. 

13602.  Both  are  included  in  our  Commission  ; you 
can  tell  us  with  regard  to  both  ? — Mountmellick  belongs 
to  what  is  called  the  “ Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinsteiy 
and  Newtown  to  the  “ Quarterly  Meeting  of  Munster. 
Each  meeting  appoints  a committee,  24  by  Leinstei, 
and  IS  by  Munster,  consisting  of  men  and  women. 
They  are  in  office  for  a year,  but  practically  the  same 
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persons  are  appointed  again  and  again.  The  girls  of 
[he  two  provinces  go  to  Mountmellick,  and  the  boys  to 
Waterford. 

13603.  Dr.  Hart.— In  the  Report  of  1857  it  is 
stated  that  the  school  was  intended  for  the  children  of 
Friends  not  in  affluent  circumstances.  Is  there  any 
deed  providing  that  such  should  be  the  case  ? — It  is 
intended  in  the  first  instance  for  such  children,  and  if 
the  school  were  full,  and  any  preference  had  to  be  made 
between  candidates  for  admission,  it  would  be  given 
to  such  Children. 

13604.  Are  you  bound  by  any  deed  to  observe  that 
nflU — I believe  so.  I know  it  is  one  of  the  original 
rules  of  the  school. 

13605.  Have  you  power  to  change  the  rules  ? — The 
two  Quarterly  Meetings  may  change  the  rules.  They 
have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  a rule  changed  ; the  two  Quarterly 
Meetings  must  concur  in  the  propriety  of  it. 

13606.  Lore  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  the  New- 
town school  you  hold  16  acres  of  land? — About  that. 

13607.  You  have  it  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  no 
rent?— No  rent. 

13608.  Some  lettings  have  been  made  of  portions 
of  the  land  ? — Yes,  for  building  purposes. 

13609.  How  much  is  retained  with  the  school? — I 
think  about  4 acres  have  been  taken  off  altogether. 

13610.  A portion  has  been  let  to  the  representatives 
of  William  Peet  ? — Yes,  he  pays  £10  a year. 

13611.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  letting  ? — A lease 
for  99  years  for  building  purposes..  There  is  a house 
built  upon  it. 

13612.  The  house  was  built  by  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 
13613.  The  next  letting  was  to  Thomas  H.  Strang- 
man  ? — Yes.  There  is  a row  of  houses  cn  his  holding. 
13614.  Were  they  built  by  the  tenant? — Yes. 

13615.  Then  there  are  two  other  lettings  at  £15  10s. 
each  ? — Yes. 

1361.6.  The  next  letting  is  to  John  White  at  £11  ? 
—Yes. 

13617.  Then  there  is  a portion  let  for  a graveyard 
at  £10? — Yes. 

13618.  Are  all  those  lettings  on  long  leases,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  graveyard,  for  building  pur- 
poses 1 — Yes. 

13619.  Who  collects  the  rents? — They  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  direct.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

13620.  Who  is  the  treasurer  ? — Thomas  It.  White. 
His  son,  Samuel  White,  is  practically  the  treasurer. 

13621.  How  are  the  12  acres  of  land,  which  are  used 
with  the  school,  managed  ? — It  is  in  grass,  except  the 
garden,  which  is  one  acre.  We  have  cows,  which 
supply  us  with  milk  and  butter.  We  mow  some  hay, 
but  we  never  break  up  any  of  the  land. 

13622.  Have  the  boys  the  use  of  the  ground  for 
recreation? — They  have  a lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
cud  a play-ground. 

13623.  The  next  property  you  have  appears  to  be 
house  property  at  Clonmel,  producing  £1 1 Is.  6d.  a 
year.  Is  that  a fixed  rent  1— -Yes,  it  is  always  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

13624.  It  is  returned  as  a rent  charge,  so  that  it 
does  not  require  looking  after  ? — No. 

13625.  The  next  item  of  your  income  arises  from  a 
sum  of  money  invested  in  stock — I see  in  the  former 
jreport  it  is  stated  there  was  £300  invested,  producing 
*9  a year,  while  you  have  now  £500  invested  in  four 
per  cent,  preference  stock  ? — Yes ; there  has  been  an 
increase ; the  £500  was  a special  donation  to  the  school. 

13626.  In  whose  names  is  it  invested? — In  the 
names  of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

13627.  It  is  stated,  in  the  former  Report,  that  the 
arm  offices,  and  17  acres  of  land,  held  in  fee  and  vested 
>n  the  trustees,  were  let  for  £90  a year' — do  you  know 
bat  property  that  refers  to  ? — That  Report  was  before 
fl  tune>  and  I can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  The 
arm  was  at  one  time  let,  as  is  stated  there,  but  that 

arrangement  was  terminated,  as  it  was  not  found  to 

“e  satisfactory. 


13628.  Then  that  land,  which  was  let  for  £90  a 
year,  is  what  you  now  occupy  yourselves? — Yes. 

13629.  I suppose  you  did  much  the  same  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Foy’s  school? — Yes;  we 
found  that  the  farm  being  let  to  a tenant  interfered 
too  much  with  the  recreation  of  the  boys. 

13630.  The  endowments  which  I have  mentioned 
are  of  course  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  Institution  ? — 
Quite  insufficient. 

13631.  What  other  sources  of  income  have  you? — 
The  payments  of  the  children,  which  vary  according 
to  circumstances;  and  also  subscriptions,  which  are 
raised  in  the  two  provinces. 

13632.  Have  you  a fixed  scale  of  payments  for  the 
children,  or  are  they  graduated  ? — Those  who  are  not 
members  of  our  Society  are  charged  a fixed  rate — £42 
for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  £45  for 
those  over  twelve.  Then  there  are  a number  of  others, 
who  pay  what  is  called  the  “full  cost,”  and  it  is  judged 
of  by  each  monthly  meeting  whether  each  person  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  or  not— the  full 
cost  is  £35  for  those  under  twelve,  and  £40  for  those 
who  are  over  twelve. 

13633.  You  consider  that  a sum  sufficient  to  recoup 
the  establishment? — Yes,  it  represents  the  average 
expenditure.  Then  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  not 
in  affluent  circumstances,  (for  whom  the  school  was 
intended)  are  admitted  at  the  “low  rates  ” — £16  and 
£18  a year. 

13634.  Are  any  admitted  free  None  free.  If  the 

parents  of  any  child  are  not  able  to  pay  the  low  rate, 
the  payment  is  made  by  the  monthly  meeting — the 
school  must  be  credited  with  the  money,  and  if  not 
paid  by  the  parents  it  is  paid  by  the  monthly  meeting. 

13635.  Those  rates  are  £16  a year  for  children  under 
twelve,  and  £18  for  those  over  twelve? — Yes. 

13636.  How  -many  such  pupils  have  you  at  present  ? 
— At  the  low  rates  we  have  at  present  sixteen  boys. 

13637.  Are  those  rates  in  many  instances  paid  by 
the  parents?— Mostly  by  the  parents.  There  are  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  fees  are  paid  by  the  monthly 
meeting. 

13638.  Can  you  tell  to  what  denominations  the  boys 
belong? — -Yes;  thirty  are  Friends,  fifteen  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  Methodist. 

1 3 6 3 9 . Then  eighteen  boys  are  paying  the  highest  rat  es  ? 
— In  point  of  fact  nineteen  pay  the  rates  charged  for 
non-members.  The  reason  is  that  one  of  those,  who  is 
charged  the  rate  for  non-members,  and  who  entered  as 
a non-member,  attends  our  meetings,  and  goes  no  where 
else. 

13640.  Then  sixteen  are  received  at  the  “ low  rates”  ? 
— Yes. 

13641.  And  the  remainder,  thirteen,  are  charged  the 
“ lull  cost  ” ?— No.  Ten  pay  the  “ full  cost”  for  Friends, 
and  three  pay  intermediate  rates,  above  the  “low  rate,” 
and  below  the  “full  cost.” 

13642.  What  is  your  own  remuneration  ?— -Myself 
and  Mrs.  Garnett  occupy  the  position  of  master  and 
mistress — £250  a year  is  our  joint  salary. 

13643.  Mrs.  Garnett  is  the  manager  of  the  establish- 
ment ? — She  is,  but  we  have  a matron  besides. 

13644.  You  have  a residence  in  the  Institution?— 
Yes. 

13645.  You  have  a first  class  assistant  master  at 
£140  a year ; a second  at  £120 ; a third  at  £50  ; and 
a fourth  at  £35  ? — Yes. 

13646.  Are  those  all  resident?— Yes  ; all  are  resident 
in  the  house,  and  have  board,  lodging,  and  washing. 

13647.  You  have  also  a visiting  drawing  master  at 
£25  a year  ? — Yes. 

13648.  At  about  what  age  do  the  children  come  to 
your  school? — Not  many  come  below  ten  years  of  age, 
though  we  have  taken  them  as  young  as  eight,  under 
special  circumstances.  I do  not  like  to  take  them  at 
so  young  an  age,  but  our  rules  allow  us  to  admit  them 
at  eight. 

13649.  How  long  do  they  remain  with  you  ? — It 
varies.  Sometimes  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

13650.  Of  what  class  is  your  education? — English 
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and  commercial  education,  suitable  for  boys  wlio  are 
going  to  business. 

13651.  Is  that  the  usual  object  of  the  boys  who 
attend  the  school1? — It  is  so,  mostly  ; they  mostly  like 
to  go  to  business. 

13652.  You  teach  Latin  and  French  1— Yes. 

13653.  Is  there  any  extra  charge  for  those  subjects  ? 


—No. 


13654.  Did  you  send  any  of  the  boys  to  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations? — No.  We  considered  that 

matter  very  carefully,  and  we  decided  not  to  go  in  for 
them  this  time.  We  deemed  it  better  to  get  an  ex- 
aminer down — a gentleman  appointed  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate,  and  who  examines  similar  schools  of 
the  Society  in  England,  so  that  our  schools  should  be 
examined  in  comparison  with  schools  at  the  other  side 
of  the  water. 

13655.  There  are  attending  your  school  children  of 
other  denominations — what  provision  is  made  with  re- 
gard to  their  religious  education  ? — Our  rules  are  that 
all  are  to  be  treated  alike,  without  any  difference  with 
regard  to  religious  teaching  or  training.  They  all  attend 
our  meetings  while  they  are  with  us ; we  make  no 


what  has  usually  been  attained  at  Newtown.  In  Natural 
Science  our  studies  had  not,  except  in  one  section— that  of 
Natural  Philosophy— at  all  coincided  with  the  course  marked 
out  by  the  Board,  but  i'n  the  subject  mentioned  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  them  would  have  passed.  On  the  whole, 
the  consideration  of  the  Intermediate  examination  papers 
did  not  seem  discouraging ; and  yet,  after  endeavouring  t0 
look  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  were  unanimously 
of  the  judgment  that  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the 
intellectual  good  of  the  boys  if  we  adhered  pretty  much  to 
our  usual  course  of  study,  without  reference  to  the  examina- 
tions under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  The  tempta- 
tion to  select  two  or  three  branches  of  study  in  which  there 
might  appear  a probability  of  passing  seemed  a very  serious 
one ; and,  if  yielded  to,  would  result  in  certain  subjects 
receiving  especial  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  others  of  equal 
or  greater  importance.  We  were  strengthened  in  our 
resolution  by  the  information  that  all  the  English  quarterly- 
meeting  schools,  except  one,  have  recently  been  examined 
by  G.  T.  Sanderson,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambric!; 


13656.  They  all  receive  the  same  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — They  do. 

13657.  Do  all  the  children  belong  to  Munster  and 
Leinster  ? — No,  they  are  nearly  all  from  Munster  and 
Leinster,  but  we  have  one  or  two  from  Ulster.  Any 
that  come  from  provinces  outside  Munster  and  Leinster 
must  pay  the  full  cost.  We  would  not  take  any  at 
the  low  rate  except  from  our  own  provinces. 

13658.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  keeping 
the  building  in  repair?— All  those  things  are  regulated 
by  the  committee.  The  large  managing  committee 
that  I spoke  of  as  being  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
meetings,  deputes  the  practical  management  of  matters 
to  local  committees.  I produce  the  book  of  the  local 
committee,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  two  schools. 

13659.  Has  the  large  committee  fixed  times  for 
meeting  ? — Every  quarter,  alternately  at  Mountmellick 
and  Waterford.  The  sub-committee  meet  every 
month. 

13660.  That  would  be  a half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
large  Committee  at  each  place  ? — Yes. 

13661.  How  many  are  on  the  sub-committee  ?— Ten, 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13662.  As  to  the  expenditure  on  the  buildings,  how 
is  it  checked  and  defrayed  ? — If  there  is  any  necessity 
to  incur  a large  expenditure  it  would  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  sanction  of  the  managing  committee. 
If  it  is  a small  matter,  such  as  ordinary  repairs,  it  is 
done  by  the  sub-committee  and  myself.  After  the 
annual  meetings  the  place  is  looked  over,  and  reported 
upon  ; and  any  necessary  repairs  are  carried  out. 

13663.  I find  in  the  minute  book,  you  have  handed 
in,  a copy  of  your  report  as  to  the  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations— have  you  any  objection  to  reading  it? — Not 
the  least.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Garnett,  at  the  request  of  the 
sub-committee,  in  reference  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act : — In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  sub-committee, 
I respectfully  lay  the  following  statement  before  them. 
Soon  after  the  reassembling  of  the  school,  I consulted  with 
the  teachers  respecting  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
shaping  our  course  of  study  so  as  to  enable  our  senior  boy  s to 
compete  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland.  Although  it  was  too  soon 
for  the  results  of  the  late  examination  to  be  known,  we  had 
most  of  the  printed  questions  before  us,  and  from  a careful 
perusal  of  them  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards 
the  English  division,  including  grammar,  composition, 
Goldsmith’s  “ Traveller,”  geography,  and  English  history— 
as  far  as  the  year  1400— the  first  class  might  he--'' 
successfully  prepared  for  the  junior  grade;  that 
metic,  the  standard,  as  shown  by  the  questions,  w; 
that  usually  attained  by  our  first  class,  which  - 


below 
also  the 


n algebra,  and  perhaps  in  geometry.  We  thought  also 


and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  probably  be  satisfactory 
to  the  committee  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  the  classes 
submitted  to  the  same  examiner  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year.  Among  other  advantages  of  this  course,  I may 
mention  that  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  our  own  curri- 
culum, both  as  to  the  subjects  taught  and  the  text- books 
studied,  furnishing  a detailed  account  to  the  Syndicate  of 
the  ground  gone  over,  in  time  for  the  preparation  of  exam- 
ination papers.  The  proposal  met  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  classes  is 
proceeding,  with  the  expectation,  if  the  suggestion  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  committee,  of  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion by  G.  T.  Sanderson  next  summer. 

“(Signed),  E Garnett. 

“ And  dated  4th  of  9th  month,  1879.” 

13664.  You  seem  to  have  thought  it  more  beneficial 
to  keep  up  your  own  arrangement  of  study?— We 
thought  so.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other,  side  of  the  question.  We  cannot  be  very  posi- 
tive in  our  opinion  ; but  it  seemed  to  us  an  advantage 
not  to  have  the  subject  always  under  discussion,  but 
to  get  it  settled  one  way  or  the  other  for  a time. 

13665.  With  regard  to  the  education  given,  what 
is  your  arrangement  as  to  the  boys’ time?— They  have 
an  hour’s  study,  from  7 till  8 o’clock,  before  breakfast; 
then  breakfast ; then  school  again  from  half-past  9 till 
1 o’clock,  with  half  an  hour’s  recess ; dinner  a little 
after  one ; school  again  from  half-past  3 till  half-past 
5 ; and  again,  in  the  winter  months,  from  half-past  6 till 
bed-time  they  devote  to  school  work  about  one  hour. 

13666.  The  remainder  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
recreation? — Yes,  and  pursuing  their  own  studies. 

13667.  Do  they  go  outside,  or  is  their  recreation 
within  the  grounds?— Within  the  grounds  principally, 
but  on  holiday  afternoons  they  get  permission  to  walk 
through  the  country,  under  proper  care. 

13668.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  about 
their  diet  ? — For  breakfast  they  generally  get  bread  and 
milk — sometimes  stirabout,  at  their  own  choice,  once  a 
week.  We  do  not  like  to  give  it  to  them  too  often, 
as  they  turn  against  it.  For  dinner  they  usually  get 
meat.  , 

13669.  Do  they  get  meat  every  day? — Not  every  day. 
On  Thursday  they  get  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  and 
finish  with  pudding  or  pie.  Those  that  do  not 
it  get  cold  meat.  There  are  some  that  will  not  ta  i 
eggs.  Formerly  on  two  days  in  the  week  they  got  egg 
dinners — Sundays  and  Thursdays — but  now  they  g©  ■ 
meat  dinner  on  Sundays.  For  supper  they  have  tea,  an 
bread  and  butter.  Our  expenditure  for  diet  has  u 
creased  a good  deal  on  account  of  changes  that  na 
been  made.  They  used  to  get  bread  and  milk  toi  1 
per,  the  same  as  breakfast.  , t 

13670.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  ? — I keep  them, 
produce  the  account  books  showing  the  expencUtiue 
the  end  of  last  year.  , , -m0. 

13671.  Are  the  accounts  made  up  half-yearly  i ^ 
they  are  made  up  yearly ; but  last  year  we  “ . 

change  in  the  period  at  which  the  year  should 

vnKp.nuence  is  that  last  Year’s  accounts  lnclud 


without  much  difficulty,  whilst  ir 
by  the  two  papers  of  the  e 


ate ; the  consequence  is  that  last  year  s 
only  from  May  to  December  . ovnpn(j. 

13672.  The  accounts  contain  an  analysis  of _e  p1 e 
iture  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  5th  month,  > 
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ghow  that  meat,  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  cost  £297  15s.  8d. ; 
bread,  flour,  meal,  and  rice,  £131  10s.  Id.  ; milk, 
butter,  and  vegetables,  £262  7s.  That  includes,  I 
presume,  some  charge  for  what  you  get  out  of  the 
land  attached  to  the  school1? — Yes. 

13673.  Groceries,  £80  17s.  ; gas  and  candles, 
£34 15 s.  5 d. ; fuel,  £43  8s.  5 d. ; laundry,  £28  8s.  1 Id. ; 
repairs  of  clothing,  5s.  2d.  ? — With  regard  to  the 
clothing  account  I should  mention  that  the  parents 
are  supposed  to  clothe  the  children,  except  repairs  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

13674.  Medicine  and  medical  attendance,  £9  Os.  3 d. ; 
salaries,  £615  16s.  8 d. ; stationery  and  books,  £35  8s. 
lid.;  servants’  wages,  £74  3s.  IOcZ.  ; furniture,  £48 
13s.  Gd. ; rent  and  taxes,  £36  Os.  9 d. ; repairs  and 
alterations  of  premises,  £55  3s.  lid. ; incidental  ex- 
penses, £55  6s.  Id. — making  a total  of  £1,809  2s.  Id. 
1 see  you  put  down  the  profit  on  the  farm  as 
£123  19s.  8d.  That  is,  in  fact,  charging  back  again 
the  value  of  the  potatoes  and  garden  produce  supplied 
from  the  farm,  and  consumed  in  the  school1? — Yes. 

13675.  The  expenditure  includes  £12  9s.  9 d.  special 
expenses  of  certain  boys? — Yes. 

13676.  The  total  expenditure  of  £1,S09  2s.  7 d.  was 
the  year’s  expense  of  the  establishment  for  forty-eight 
boys? — Yes,  in  1878. 

13677.  Then  the  receipts  were — fees  from  the  boys, 
£1,488 ; due  for  unexpired  time  last  year,  £125  14s.  2d. 
—making  £1,613  14s.  2d. ; deduct  for  unexpired  time 
this  year,  £139  Is.  8d. — balance,  £1,474  12s.  Gd.,  net 
income  from  the  boys.  Is  the  balance  between  £1,47  4 
12s.  Gd.  and  £1,809  2s.  7 d.  made  up  by  subscriptions  ? 
—Partly,  and  also  from  income  from  legacies,  &c. 

13678.  What  you  calculate  in  that  account  of  income 
were  the  actual  money  payments  ? — Yes. 

13679.  Are  the  various  accounts  paid  through  you? 
—A  good  many  of  the  payments  are  made  through  the 
treasurer.  The  items  are  passed  by  the  sub-committee. 

13680.  Who  draws  the  cheques? — When  a monthly 
meeting  of  the  sub-committee  takes  place,  I lay  before 
them  the  cash  book,  with  an  account  of  the  money  that 
has  been  expended,  the  bills  then  due,  and  an  estimate 
of  what  I consider  necessary  for  the  next  current 
month.  These  are  examined  by  the  sub-committee, 
and  they  then  give  me  an  order  on  the  treasurer,  I pre- 
sent it  to  him,  and  he  gives  me  a cheque  on  the  bank. 
I then  draw  the  money  and  make  the  payments. 

13681.  What  check  is  there  over  you  as  to  keeping 
the  building  in  proper  repair? — No  check,  beyond  the 
visitations  of  the  committee  and  the  general  meeting. 
Every  year  there  is  a meeting,  open  to  all  the  Friends, 
of  the  two  provinces,  to  attend,  and  there  is  a kind  of 
popular  examination  of  the  children ; and  one  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  examine  the  rooms  and  the  state 
of  the  household — that  committee  mostly  consists  of 
ladies — another  committee  is  appointed  to  examine  the 
premises,  the  state  of  the  building,  the  farm,  the 
garden,  and  the  offices  outside.  Those  committees 
inspect  the  place  carefully,  and  make  their  reports 
to  the  managing  committee. 


13682.  Then  there  is  an  annual  inspection  by  com-  Oct.  8, 1879. 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Society,  who  report  to  the  Edward 
managing  committee? — Yes.  Garnett. 

13683.  With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  boys, 
what  check  is  there  upon  the  progress  in  that  ? — At 
the  general  meeting  a committee  is  appointed  to 
examine  each  class,  and  they  make  their  reports  to  a 
later  sitting  of  the  general  meeting — a detailed  report 
on  each  subject.  You  will  see  it  in  our  last  printed 
report. 

13684.  Does  that  committee  consist  of  persons  com- 
petent to  elicit  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  ? — 

Well,  they  are  not  professionally  trained  examiners, 
but,  of  course,  they  are  educated  gentlemen,  who  have 
themselves  received  the  education  which  we  seek  to 
give,  and  some  of  them  much  beyond  it.  There  is  also 
an  examination  of  the  school  in  December,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee. 

13685.  That  examination  is  conducted  by  yourself? 

— -It  is  conducted  by  the  masters,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  committee,  and  they  take  part  in  it  themselves 
also,  as  far  as  they  think  necessary. 

13686.  You  intend  next  summer,  as  I understand, 
to  have  a regular  examination  of  the  school,  by  a 
qualified  examiner  ? — Yes ; this  will  be  the  third  time 
we  have  had  an  examiner  from  Cambridge ; we  have 
had  them  on  two  occasions  before.  The  last  exami- 
nation was  four  years  ago. 

13687.  Did  the  examiner,  on  that  occasion,  make  a 
report  ? — Yes,  a detailed  report. 

13688.  Is  that  contained  in  the  minute  took  ? — No. 

I will  furnish  a copy  of  it. 

13689.  I see -your  committee’s  reports,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  education,  are  as  full  as  they  possibly 
could  be,  separate  statements  as  to  the  proficiency 
in  each  subject — holy  scriptures,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  dictation,  history — each  class  is  separately  re- 
ported on,  and  I observe  each  is  signed  by  a different 
person  ? — Yes ; there  are  separate  committees  for  each 
class. 

13690.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — How  long  have  you 
been  in  charge  of  schools  ? — Over  twenty  years. 

13691.  Was  your  experience  of  teaching  altogether 
gained  at  this  school,  or  had  you  been  a master  else- 
where ? — I served  an  apprenticeship  at  Ackworth,  a 
school  belonging  to  our  Society  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  my  time  I went  to  the  Flounders  Col- 
lege, also  an  Institution  of  our  Society ; from  thence  I 
came  here. 

1 3692.  Then  you  received  a regular  training  ? — 

13693.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we 
may  say,  with  reference  to  what  we  saw  ourselves  this 
morning,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  neatness  and 
good  management  of  your  Institution. 

13694.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — I concur  entirely  in 
that.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  Irish  people  if  all 
their  schools  were  as  well  managed  as  yours. 


Eev.  John  S.  O’Flanagan,  examined. 


13695.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Are  you  the 
head  master  of  the  Mount  Sion  Christian  Schools, 
Waterford  ? — Yes. 

13696.  You  are  a member  of  the  Christian  Brother- 
hood in  Waterford? — I am. 

13697.  Have  you  two  schools  in  Waterford  under 
the  Brotherhood?— Yes ; we  have  two,  which  enjoy  a 
small  endowment ; one  the  Mount  Sion  School,  the 
other  the  St.  Patrick’s. 

13698.  Are  they  separate  establishments? — They 
are  separate,  as  far  as  locality  is  concerned. 

13699.  You  appear  to  have  a large  sum,  £3,338, 
left  by  a gentleman  named  Power,  invested  in  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools? — We  are  only  the 
administrators  of  it. 

13700.  In  whose  names  is  the  money  invested  ? — 


I cannot  well  answer  that  question — I thing  in  the 
names  of  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  the  Superior 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Local  Superior  of 
Waterford. 

13701.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  the  funds 
arising  from  that  endowment  reach  the  school  at  pre- 
sent?—All  the  schools  derive  from  the  fund  is  £70  a 
year  for  the  support  of  two  teachers — £35  each. 

13702.  How  are  they  paid? — The  money  is  sent  to 
me  from  Dublin  by  one  of  our  superiors,  Mr.  Thomas 
Joseph  Hearn. 

13703.  It  was  stated  in  the  Eeport  of  the  1857  Com- 
mission to  be  £60  a year? — The  late  Bishop  raised  it 
to  £70. 

13704.  What  is  done  with  the  residue  of  the  income 
3 M 
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ofthe£8,33S?- — Some  ofit  goes  for  masses  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  Mr.  Power’s  family. 

13705.  You  have  not  got  the  administration  of  any 
part  except  what  is  given  for  the  school? — Occasionally 
there  is  a small  balance,  which  goes  to  clothe  poor  boys. 

13706.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  the 
school  ? — It  varies  from  200  to  250  in  the  St.  Patrick’s 
school.  Most  of  them  are  of  a poor  class. 

13707.  How  many  Brothers  assist  in  teaching  ?— 
Two ; and  they  are  aided  by  monitors. 

13708.  Are  the  monitors  selected  from  the  boys? — 
Yes,  from  the  more  advanced  boys. 

13709.  How  many  monitors  do  you  employ? — For 
100  boys  we  have  24. 

13710.  Are  the  monitors  paid? — Ho  ; we  have  no 
means  of  paying  them. 

13711.  How  do  you  hold  the  school  house. — Do  you 
pay  rent  for  it  ? — Up  to  three  years  ago  we  had  to  pay 
£18  a year  rent,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  here.  About 
that  time  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners 
wrote  to  me  to  ask  if  we  would  purchase  the  school 
house,  and  said  they  would  give  it  for  £250.  I con- 
sulted our  Bishop  about  it,  and  he  recommended  me 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Kelly,  our  solicitor  ; the  upshot  of  it 
was,  that  the  £250  was  paid  for  the  school  house. 

13712.  Is  there  a boys’  school  only? — Boys’  and 
girls’  school.  There  is  a girls’  school  conducted  under 
the  National  Board. 

13713.  I presume,  from  the  fact  that  the  rent  was 
paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  it  was  Church 
property  ? — It  was  Church  property,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  us  the  option  of  buying  it. 

13714.  What  was  the  value  of  the  property  you 
bought  in  that  way  ? — We  paid  £250  for  it. 

13715.  Your  rent  was  £18  a year  ? — Yes. 

13716.  What  was  the  value  of  the  building? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

13717.  Had  you  a lease  of  it? — I had  not,  but  I 
suppose  the  Bishop  had. 

13718.  How  was  the  money  raised  ? — The  Bishop 
paid  the  money  out  of  a small  sum  left  for  the  schools. 
The  building  is  held  in  his  name  now,  and  in  those 
of  three  priests. 

13719.  Was  it  paid  for  out  of  the  Power  fund  ? — It 

13720.  The  Mount  Sion  Institution  is  in  a 'different 
place  ? — Yes. 

13721.  What  is  the  title  to  the  ground  on  which 
that  school  stands? — Mr.  Rice,  who  was  formerly  a 
merchant  in  Waterford,  purchased  it.  He  got  a lease 
for  900  years  from  the  trustees  of  Wyse’s  charity  at  a 
rent  of  £2  5s.  6 d.  a year,  late  currency,  and  it  is  now 
held  by  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  James 
A.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hearn  are  the  trustees. 

13722.  Lord  R.  Churchill.  —There  was  a sum  of 
money  left  for  the  school,  which  was  invested  in  122 
acres  of  land  in  Kilkenny? — Yes,  subsequently  that 
was  invested  in  Government  securities. 

13723.  Was  the  land  sold  ? — Yes. 

13724.  When  was  it  sold  ? — I do  not  know ; but  I 
get  £92  6s.  2 cl.  every  year  for  the  teachers,  and  £18 
9s.  2 cl.  to  provide  books  for  poor  children  who  are 
unable  to  supply  themselves. 

13725.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  invest- 
ment of  the  money— the  donor  left  £110  15s.  5 cl.  a 
year,  and  it  appears  the  principal  was  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Kilkenny.  Was  the  land  after- 
wards again  converted  into  money? — Yes;  I got  the 
money  every  year  regularly;  £92  6s.  2d.  for  teachers, 
and  £18  9s.  2d.  for  books. 

13726.  What  other  sums  do  you  receive? — We  get 
Mrs.  Mary  Power’s  charity.  She  left  money  in  Water- 
ford for  the  support  of  the  Ladies’  Asylum ; also  for 
some  poor  girls  in  the  convent ; and  I get  £40  2s.  id. 
for  the  education  of  poor  boys. 

13727.  How  does  that  money  come  to  you?— Froin 
Uie  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  I have  to  render  them  an  account  every 
year,  and  send  them  vouchers  for  the  expenditure. 

13728.  Is  that  sum  expended  on  the  boys  ?--On  the 


teachers.  Of  course*  the  boys  cannot  be  taught  unle« 
the  teachers  are  supported. 

13729.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1857  it 
appears  the  land  produced  £160  15s.  5 d.  per  annum 
so  that  the  income  seems  to  have  diminished  ?— I muJ 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hearn,  Belvidere  House 
Drumcondra,  for  those  matters. 

13730.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — In  1857,  there  was  % 
sum  of  £50  a year,  arising  from  property  left  by  Mr 
Joseph  Power — what  has  beeome  of  that  ?— Joseph 
Power  purchased  some  houses  on  the  Mall,  Waterford 
and  left  them  for  charity;  they  went  out  of  lease  in 
1864,  and  the  property  passed  out  of  our  hands 
altogether. 

13731.  Who  was  the  trustee  of  that  for  you?— The 
property  belonged  to  the  11  Holy  Ghost  Hospital 
Charity ;”  the  trustee  was  Mr.  Matthew  Slaney.  1 

13732.  I see  from  your  returns  that  there  were  some 

smaller  bequests,  amounting  to  £336  Is.  Id.,  which 
were  invested  in  railway  shares,  and  sold.  ’ Were 
they  bequests  for  the  schools  ? — They  were  given  nomi- 
nally for  the  schools,  but  they  were  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers. 

13733.  Do  you  treat  those  smaller  bequests  as 
income? — We  regard  them  as  income  for  the  commu- 
nity, unless  the  bequest  is  given  specially  for  the 
schools ; for  instance,  if  it  were  given  expressly  to 
supply  books  for  the  children,  we  would  not  divert  it 
to  our  own  support. 

13734.  Do  you  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  funds? 
— I do. 

13735.  Is  Mount  Sion  the  residence  of  the  commu- 
nity?—Yes;  they  all  live  in  Mount  Sion,  and  go  to 
St.  Patrick’s  in  the  morning  to  teach,  and  return  in 
the  evening. 

13736.  What  is  the  number  of  your  scholars  ?~ 
There  is  accommodation  for  1,276  in  all  our  schools  iu 
Waterford ; the  average  number  on  the  roll  is  1,359  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  1,127. 

13737.  IIow  many  attend  the  Mount  Sion  schools? 
— About  950 ; there  are  ten  class  rooms. 

13738.  So  that  your  endowment  of  £134  a year— 
£92,  and  £42 — goes  towards  the  education  of  950 
poor  children? — Yes: 

13739.  At  what  expense  were  the  buildings  erected? 
— There  is  a new  house,  which  has  been  built  since 
the  former  Commission  held  their  inquiry,  at  an 
expense  of  £4,000.  Part  of  the  old  dwelling-house  has 
been  taken  away,  and  another  part  of  it  turned  into 
schools.  There  were  only  six  schools  formerly — now 
there  are  ten. 


13740.  How  many  of  the  Brotherhood  are  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  schools  ? — Eleven  in  the  ten  schools, 


13741.  Was  the  £4,000  the  money  of  the  commu- 
nity ? — No ; it  was  collected  throughout  Ireland,  prin- 
cipally in  Waterford. 


13742.  You  have  this  building,  which  cost  £4,000, 
built  upon  a site  vdrich  you  hold  free  of  rent  ? — Not 
quite  free  of  rent.  We  have  to  pay  rent  for  the  site  of 
our  dwelling-house  and  garden  to  the  representatives 
of  Wyse.. 


13743.  What  rent  have  you  to  pay? — I think  the 
whole  comes  to  £15  a year. 

13744.  You  have  no  boarders? — No  boarders. 


13745.  You  do  not  give  any  advanced  education? — 
It  is  all  primary.  Yet  we  sent  up  some  of  our  boys 
to  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  eleven  of  them 


passed. 


13746.  Do  you  promote  the  boys  from  the  lower 
classes  into  the  higher  ? — I spend  the  greater  part  of 
my  time  examining.  I spend  a week  in  each  class 
room  every  three  months  ; that  keeps  me  going  from 
one  class  to  another  the  whole  year-  round.  There  is  a 
programme  of  studies  for  each  class,  and  when  a class 
of  boys  is,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  educated  up 
to  any  of  those  sections,  they  are  sent  to  me  for  exam- 
ination, and  if  I find  them  qualified  they  are  drafted 
into  the  next  higher  room,  and  so  on  from  class  1 to 
class  10. 


13747.  Then  I presume  it  was  from  your  higher 
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class  boys  you  selected  those  whom  you  sent  up  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes. 

13748.  How  many  boys  did  you  send  ? — Nineteen. 

13749.  How  many  of  the  nineteen  passed  ? — 
Eleven. 

13750.  Did  any  of  them  get  honors? — Two  got 
honors. 

13751.  Did  any  get  exhibitions  ? — No. 

13752.  Were  they  all  poor  ? — They  were  not  rich. 

13753.  Did  they  get  a classical  education? — No; 
they  got  an  English  education,  and  were  taught  French. 

13754.  And  they  passed  upon  that  ?— They  passed 
spon  that. 

1 13755.  Are  your  schools  inspected  by  a qualified 
inspector? — Twice  a year,  by  inspectors  sent  down 
bv  our  Superior,  and  they  report  to  him  the  state  of 
the  schools  and  the  condition  of  the  building. 

13756.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  inspector, 
jlr.  Moore,  looking  at  them  ? — None  in  the  world ; we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

13757.  I see  the  subjects  of  education  are  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  dictation, 
geography,  history,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra, 
book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  drawing;  use  of  the 
"lobes,  and  navigation  ? — Yes. 

13758.  What  appliances  have  you  for  teaching 
natural  philosophy? — We  have  some  models,  and 
sheets  of  Johnston’s,  and  also  a set  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus. 

13759.  Does  one  of  yourselves  teach  that  branch  ? 

Yes;  one  of  the  Brothers.  I produce  a map  of  the 

Mount  Sion  buildings,  with  lease,  and  an  abstract  of 
title  connected  with  it,  also  an  account  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  schools. 

13760.  I see  you  began  the  year  1877—8  with  a 
balance  due  by  the  schools,  £30  16s.  Id.  ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  balance  due  was  £17  3s.  l.Od. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £179  19s.  Id.,  less 
by  £30  16s.  7d.  the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

13761.  I see  an  item  of  £6  9s.  8 d.  from  Delany 
and  Cosgrave’s  charity — what  is  that? — That  comes 
from  the  rent  of  a house  in  Stephen’s-street.  I get 


every  year  £17  10s.  rent  for  that  house,  and  out  of 
it  1 am  obliged  to  keep  an  almshouse  in  repair,  and 
to  pay  the  head  rent.  Any  balance  remaining  is 
divided  between  the  schools,  three-fourths  to  Mount 
Sion,  and  one-fourth  to  St.  Patrick’s.  That  was  the 
will  of  those  parities. 

13762.  When  was  that  endowment  first  received  ? 
— I cannot  tell. 

13763.  I see  the  amount  you;  get  from  it  varies? — 
Yes. 

137 64.  In  theyear  1877-8,  a bequest  of  £15  appears 
to  have  been  received — did  that  go  into  the  general 
fund  ? — No ; it  was  left  specially  for  the  school. 

13765.  I see  the  items  of  expenditure  are — rent, 
repairs,  school  requisites,  premiums,  gratuities,  and 
interest  on  money  sunk  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  that 
was  interest  on  the  money  expended  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  community  sank  £1,100  in  the  building. 
The  school  house  was  completely  re-modelled. 

13766.  Taking  the  year  1875-6,  I find  the  expend- 
iture is  classified  in  this  way : rent  and  repairs,  £89 
18s.  9d. ; school  requisites,  £6  12s.  Gd. ; premiums 
and  gratuities,  £2  5s.  lid. ; interest  and  chaplain,  £69 
12s.  8d.  How  much  is  the  remuneration  of  the 
chaplain? — £10  a year.  He  has  to  attend  to  all  the 
boys  for  that. 

13767.  I suppose  the  services  of  the  Brotherhood 
are  given  gratuitously? — Yes.  Hero  is  an  account 
of  the  £40  2s.  id.  I get  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  I have  to  send 
them  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
every  year,  with  the  vouchers. 

13768.  You  vouch  the  money  paid  to  you  by  the 
Commissioners,  by  producing  the  receipt  of  the  Bursar 
of  Mount  Sion  schools  ? — Yes,  every  year-. 

137 69.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  connexion  with 
the  schools  that  you  wish  to  mention? — No,  except 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  room  for  all  the  boys  that 
are  applying  to  us  for  education.  I am  obliged  to 
send  them  away  every  week.  If  we  had  four,  or  even 
six,  more  class  rooms  we  could  fill  them  all  within  a 
week.  The  children  are  going  uneducated  about  the 
streets,  for  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodation. 


The  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  recalled. 


13770.  Dr.  Hart. — There  isanother  matter  connected 
with  the  city  of  Waterford,  as  to  which  we  would  like 
to  obtain  information  ; the  Stephen-street  Corporation 
Grammar  school — in  what  condition  is  that  institution 
now? — I do  not  think  it  is  in  existence  at  all. 

13771.  It  appears  there  was  a provision  made  for 
the  continuance  of  salary  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Price 
during  his  life — is  he  dead  ? — He  is  dead,  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  since  made  for  the  school. 

13772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — It  appears,  by 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1857,  that  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  £15  a year  late  Irish  currency 
founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Downes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school? — Y’es. 

13773.  The  same  Report  states  that  the  exhibition 
in  question  was  not  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Downes, 
but  under  a deed,  of  27th  September,  1787,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  premises  in  Waterford. 
By  the  terms  of  the  deed  this  £15  a year  was  to 
be  paid  to  a student  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
who  should  have  been  educated  in  the  “ Waterford 
Endowed  School,”  until  of  Master’s  standing,  the 
student  to  be  selected  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  the 
Dean,  the  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  the  master  of  the  school, 
and  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  deed — do  you  know 
What  has  become  of  that  exhibition? — It  is  still  in 
existence.  When  I came  to  Waterford  first  I found 
there  was  no  exhibition.  By  the  terms  of  the  trust 
there  was  an  alternative  given,  that  if  no  exhibitioner, 
the  fund  might  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Cathedral  Library,  and  for  a year  or  two  it  was  so 
disposed  of.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  as  the 


Waterford  Diocesan  school  was  in  existence — that 
was  a school  founded  during  the  time  of  the  Church 
establishment,  I believe,  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Lawson,  by  a tax  on  the  beneficed  clergy — and 
as  that  school  stood  in  the  place  of  the  other  which 
had  become  extinct,  it  would  be  carrying  out  the 
design  of  Dr.  Downes  if  I could  appoint  an  exhibi- 
tioner from  that  school,  under  the  same  conditions  that 
he  had  prescribed.  I found  a very  distinguished  pupil  of 
that  school — Mr.  Richard  Cherry — who  entered  Trinity 
College,  and  I appointed  him  to  hold  the  exhibition, 
which  he  has  at  pi’esent.  He  has  now  taken  his  degree, 
and  is  proceeding  to  the  bar,  and  has  obtained  a suc- 
cession of  honors  in  College. 

13774.  Did  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  deed  take  part  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cherry  ? — No ; I believe  I consulted  the  Dean,  but 
none  of  the  others  took  any  part  in  it. 

13775.  Mr.  Cherry  was  a pupil  of  the  Diocesan 
school? — Yes. 

13776.  Does  that  school  now  exist? — It  does.  It 
has  ceased  to  exist  as  an' endowed  school.  The  last 
master,  Mr.  Valentine,  compounded,  and  accepted  a 
position  as  a master  in  Portora  school.  I was  very 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a school  in  Waterford  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  Diocesan  school — at  which  the  sons  of 
gentry  and  respectable  shopkeepers  might  be  educated, 
and  I got  the  Dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  (not 
of  Cashel)  to  give  up  the  composition  money  which 
fell  to  their  account  from  Mr.  Valentine’s  composition 
— £500.  I also  succeeded  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  £500  more  from  persons  interested 
3 M 2 


Rev.  John  S, 
O’Flanagan. 


The  Rt.  Rev. 
Maurice  F. 
Day,  d.d. 
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in  Waterford.  That  established  an  endowment  of 
£1,000,  which  produces  £40  a year.  Part  of  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  Representative  Body — the 
remainder  is  invested,  I think,  in  railway  shares — we 
have  got  an  excellent  master,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  a school-room  built. 

13777.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  became  of  the 
old  building? — The  old  building  in  Stephen’s-street 
passed  long  ago  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
trustees. 

13778.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  there 
was  no  Diocesan  school  building  in  Waterford? — No, 
the  school  was  held  in  a hired  house ; I felt  that  the 
rent  of  a house  was  a very  unwise  burden  for  us  to 
undertake.  There  was  at  one  time  an  attempt  to 
establish  a boarding  school,  but  I have  no  wish  to 
establish  a school  for  boarders,  as  there  are  excellent 
boarding  schools  already  in  the  Diocese — what  we  want 
is  a good  day  school,  and  what  we  intend  building  is  a 
large  room,  it  will  form  portion  of  the  premises  of  the 
Protestant  Hall. 

13779.  Is  the  school  going  on  at  present? — Yes,  in 
the  hired  house. 

13780.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  propose 
connecting  the  exhibition  of  £15  a year  with  this 
school  ? — Yes. 

13781.  Where  does  that  money  come  from? — It  is 
paid  by  Mr.  Symes,  the  agent  of  the  Downes  property. 

13782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  there 
was  no  building  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan 
school  in  Waterford  ? — No. 

13783.  And  the  collection  of  a tax  upon  the  clergy, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  fell  into  abeyance,  until 
it  was  re-commenced  shortly  before  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act? — I believe  so,  but  I was  not  here 
then. 

13784.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  the  Diocesan  school  masters, 
who  had  a right  to  the  tax.  were  enabled  to  commute 
and  compound? — Yes. 


13785.  And  in  that  way  the  provision  for  Education 
came  to  an  end? — Yes. 

13786.  Was  your  attention  at  any  time  called  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Act  had  treated  the  income 
of  the  Diocesan  school  master — which  was  in  fact  a 
tax  upon  the  Chui-ch  property — as  if  it  had  been  part 
of  the  Church  property? — Yes;  I believe  it  did. 

13787.  You  are  aware  that  the  capital  value  of  it— 
or  rather  what  represented  the  capital  value — went 
over,  under  the  Act,  to  the  Church  Commissioners,  and 
only  the  commutation  value  of  the  existing  life 
interest  was  repaid  ? — Yes. 

13788.  Assuming  the  provision  that  was  made  for 
the  Diocesan  schools  to  be  still  forthcoming,  is 
there  a need  in  Waterford  of  a classical  school,  such  as 
the  Diocesan  school  was  intended  to  be  ? — Decidedly. 

13789.  And  there  exists  a class  of  persons  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ?: — Yes. 

13790.  Are  you  aware  the  Diocesan  schools  were 
not  limited  to  any  one  denomination? — I was  not 
aware  of  it. 

13791.  What  provision,  besides  your  school,  is  there 
in  Waterford  for  supplying  classical  education,  such  as 
the  Diocesan  schools  were  intended  to  give? — I am'not 
aware  of  any.  I believe  there  is  a school  carried  on 
by  some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  Stephen’s- 
street  school-house,  but  I know  nothing  about  it. 

13792.  What  provision  is  there,  in  addition  to  the 
school  that  you  have  been  establishing,  for  giving  a 
classical  education  to  Protestants  in  Waterford? — None 
that  I am  aware  of.  It  was  that  made  me  so  anxious 
to  have  such  a school  established,  as  without  it  we 
would  be  left  utterly  without  any  means  of  education, 
suited  for  gentlemen’s  sons,  in  the  city  of  Waterford. 

13793.  You  think  the  endowment  of  the  Diocesan 
school  could  still  find  a useful  scope  here  ? — Certainly. 

13794.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  know 
whether  the  school  in  Stephen’s-street  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  endowed  grammar  school  ? — I believe 
there  is  a school  carried  on  in  the  house  now,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 


Mr.  Josepli  W. 
Howard. 


Mr.  Joseph  W.  Howard,  examined. 


13795.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  a 
solicitor,  and  the  Town  Clei-k  of  Waterford? — I am. 

1379C.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of 
Town  Clerk  of  Waterford? — Since  1873. 

13797.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  reference 
to  an  annuity  that  was  formerly  paid,  by  the  Waterford 
Corporation,  for  an  educational  institution  called  the 
Stephen’s-street  Endowed  School? — I was  not  Town 
Clerk  at  the  time  that  annuity  ceased,  but  it  was  paid  up 
to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  the  incumbent  of  the 
school;  in  connexion  with  it  was  the  Readership  of 
St.  Olave’s,  which  is  a small  Church  attached  to  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  here. 

13798.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  these  pay- 
ments legally  ceased  at  Dr.  Price’s  death,  or  was  it 
because  there  was  no  successor  appointed  that  they 
dropped  ? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that ; but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  successor  to  Dr.  Price, 
the  school  in  Stephen’s-street  was  given  up,  and  the 
building  surrendered  to  the  Corporation. 

13799.  What  is  the  title  to  the  house  in  Stephen’s- 
street? — It  was  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  it 
was  surrendered  back  to  them  after  Dr.  Price’s  death. 

13800.  When  did  they  get  it  up? — Some  time  in 
the  year  1862.  I find  by  a report  of  the  General 
Committee,  dated  11th  June,  1862  : — 

“ The  Committee  beg  to  report,  that  it  is  inexpedient, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  continue  the  endowment  of 
the  Waterford  school,  as  suggested  by  the  Solicitor- General 
for  Ireland,  and  in  reference  to  the  school-house  and  dwel- 
ling-house, which  have  been  surrendered  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Dr.  Price,  we,  being  of  opinion  that  same  should 
not  be  used  for,  or  dedicated  to  any  other  than  educa- 
tional purposes,  recommend  that  the  Council  shall  adver- 
tise for  tenders  for  letting  the  premises  for  these  purposes.” 


13801.  What  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  ? — It  would  appear  that  he  suggested  that  a 
successor  should  be  appointed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price. 
The  Committee  declined  acting  on  his  opinion,  deem- 
ing it  inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  endowment  of  the  W aterford  school. 

13802.  Do  you  know  whether  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  were  legally  bound  to  continue  it? 
— I do  not ; but  I have  been  informed  that  a case  was 
laid  before  the  then  Solicitor-General  to  advise  whether 
they  were  legally  bound  to  do  so,  and  he  suggested 
that  they  should,  but  the  Corporation  resolved  they 
would  not. 

13803.  Have  you  any  copy  or  record  of  the  Order 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  of  10th  June,  1843,  by 
which  the  endowment  was  secured  ? — I have  not. 

13804.  What  was  the  result  of  the  advertisement 
for  tenders? — The  result  would  appear,  from  the 
minutes,  to  have  been,  that  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  General  Committee,  the  council 
directed  that  the  Law  and  Finance  Committee  should 
advertise  for  tenders  for  letting  the  premises  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  accordingly  the  following  report 

of  the  Law  and  Finance  Committee  appears  on  the 
books,  dated  16th  July,  1862  : — 

“ The  Committee  beg  to  report  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  Council  of  16th  June  last,  on  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  General  Committee,  they  have  adver- 
tised for  tenders  for  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Price.  One  tender  only  was  submitted— that  ot 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  who  pro- 
poses to  take  the  premises,  on  lease,  at  the  yearly  rent  ot 
£30.  They  recommend  the  Council  to  accept  the  proposal, 
and  grant  a lease  for  such  number  of  years  _ as  can  legally 
be  given,  the  Corporation  to  resume  possession  in  case  the 
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building  shall  be  at  any  time  used  for  other  than  educational 

purposes.” 

That  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and 

lease  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  for  a term 
6f  seventy-five  years,  from  29th  September,  1S62,  at 
the  rent  of  £30. 

13805.  Do  you  know  what  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises  is  ? — I do  not ; but  I can  ascertain  it  for 
vou.  The  premises  were  situated  in  a back  street,  in 
which  many  of  the  houses  had  gone  to  ruin.  At  one 
time  it  was  one  of  the  leading  streets  of  Waterford, 
but  all  the  houses  are  now  in  a bacl  condition. 

13806.  Do  you  know  the  premises? — I do;  they 
consist  of  a large  school-house,  a residence  adjoining, 
and  a play-grouncl  attached — not  a large  play-ground. 

13807.  Has  it  ever  since  been  used  as  a school  ? — 
It  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a school. 

13808.  What  sort  of  school  ? — A classical  school — 
rather  a high  class  of  education  is  given  in  it. 

13809.  Is  it  a school  for  day  boys? — For  day  boys, 
altogether. 

13810.  Can  you  tell  what  number  of  boys  are 
attending  it  ? — I have  only  a hazy  idea.  I should  say 
between  seventy  and  eighty. 

13811.  No  funds  are  given  by  the  Corporation  to 
that  school  ?— None. 

13812.  Lord  E.  Churchill. — Is  Mr.  Phelan  the 
head  master  of  the  school  ? — He  is.  I should  mention 
that  the  rent  was  subsequently  reduced  to  £12  18s.  6 c?. 

13813.  When  was  that  done  ? — In  the  year  1867.  I 
find  the  following  minute  under  date  7th  May,  1867  : — 

“ Resolved, — That  the  Report  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Council  upon  the  memorial  of  the  Very  Rev.  M. 
Woodlock,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ire- 
land, praying  for  an  annual  grant  from  the  borough  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  a first-class  grammar  school  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  and 
adopted  by  this  Council,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  contained  therein,  a lease  be  granted  of  the 
premises  in  Stephen’s-street,  now  being  used  for  educational 
purposes,  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  University,  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford and  Lismore,  for  the  longest  term  that  can  legally  be 
given,  from  the  29th  day  of  September,  1862,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £12  18s.  6 <?.,  sterling,  and  that  a proviso  be  inserted 
in  the  lease  for  resumption,  in  case  the  premises  should 
cease  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.” 

13814.  Then  the  Council  have  let  portion  of  the  cor- 
porate property,  by  way  of  endowment,  for  a denomina- 
tional school,  at  £12  18s.  6c?.  a year,  where  the  premises 
are  worth  at  least  £30  ? — I have  read  you  the  minute. 

13815.  Have  you  a copy  of  Dr.  Woodlock’s  me- 
morial ? — I have  not — I cannot  find  it.  The  only  record 
I have  of  it  is  contained  in  the  minute  I have  read. 

13816.  Had  the  rent  of  £30  been  regularly  paid  up 
to  that  time  ? — As  far  as  I know  it  had. 

13817.  Have  you  received  the  rent  of  £12  18s.  6c?. 
regularly  since?— Yes. 

13818.  Had  the  property  between  the  years  1862 
and  1867  depreciated  in  value  ? — Well,  of  course 


property  in  that  street  became  vei'y  much  depreciated,  Oct.  a,  1879. 
because  the  houses  were  let  in  tenements.  Mr  j~)h  w 

13819.  As  I understand,  there  was  a lease  ex-  Howard, 
ecuted? — No,  there  was  never  a lease  taken  out  of  it  ; 
it  has  only  been  held,  on  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 

13820.  Who  is  the  tenant  now? — It  was  originally 
let  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Waterford — of  course  the  present  tenant  is  his  suc- 
cessor. The  tenant  in  occupation  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Phelan. 

13821.  Why  was  no  lease  executed  1 — No  lease  was 
prepared  at  the  time,  and  it  has  never  been  applied  for 
since. 

13822.  Have  the  Corporation  power  to  grant  such 
leases  ? — They  have  power  to  grant  a lease  for  seventy- 
five  years ; but  if  under  the  letting  value,  we  have  to 
go  to  the  Treasury  and  get  their  sanction. 

13823.  Did  you  ever  report  this  letting  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  ? — I do  not  think  we  did. 

13824.  Has  it  ever  been  sanctioned? — No. 

13825.  Have  the  tenants  expended  money  on  the 
place  ? — Yes,  I understand  a large  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended in  improvements.  The  report  of  the  General 
Committee, dated  26th  February,  1867,  states  that  they 
have  read  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Woodlock,  the  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University,  praying  for  an  annual 
grant  from  the  Borough  Fund  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a first-class  grammar  school  in  the  city  of 
Waterford^and  that  they  recommend  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  large  outlay  made  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity upon  the  premises  in  Stephen’s-street,  and  the 
said  premises  being  used  for  educational  purposes,  same 
be  let  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for  the  longest  term 
that  can  legally  be  given,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12 
18s.  6<?.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  that  recommendation 
that  the  Council  agreed  to  grant  the  lease  of  the 
premises. 

13826.  Have  you  made  your  tenants  aware  that  if 
any  troublesome  citizen  filed  an  information  they 
might  lose  the  premises  ? — I can  only  read  what  appeal’s 
on  the  minutes. 

1 3827.  It  would  appear,  from  the  last  report  you  have 
referred  to,  that  the  Council  let  the  premises  at  the 
reduced  rent  in  consequence  of  the  outlay  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  building? — Yes. 

13828.  And  that  outlay  was  made  on  the  faith  of 
the  original  letting  at  £30  a year  ? — Yes,  and  they 
applied  for  a reduction  of  rent  in  consideration  of  the 
outlay,  and  the  premises  being  used  solely  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

13829.  The  Corporation  considered  themselves 
bound  to  see  that  the  building  was  used  only  for 
educational  purposes  ? — Yes. 

13830.  The  original  rent  charge  has  not  been  paid 
since  Rev.  Mr.  Price’s  death  ? — Not  since  Mr.  Price’s 
death. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1879.-11  o’Clock,  a.m. 


In  the  Court-house,  Cavan. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shatjghnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  James  Dolan,  examined. 


13831.  Chairman. — You  are  the  president  of  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

13832.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
— Since  February,  1878. 

13833.  What  staff  of  assistants  have  you? — Five 
priests  and  three  lay  professors. 

13834.  The  school  seems  to  have  been  founded  in 
1849  ? — The  old  seminary,  which  is  distinct  from  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  existed  longer;  but  St.  Patrick’s 
College  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 

1 3835.  The  old  seminary  was  closed  at  one  time,  and, 
after  an  interval,  the  present  one  was  opened  ? — I have 


no  recollection  of  its  having  been  closed  ; it  may  have 
been. 

1 3836.  Give  us  the  history  of  the  Institution  ? — On 
the  old  Seminary,  and  on  the  Bishop’s  residence,  a 
sum  of  £5,300,  including  purchase-money,  was  ex- 
pended by  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Browne,  the  then 
Bishop,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Bishop. 
It  was  established  as  a Diocesan  Seminary,  and  its 
general  use  was  to  prepare  young  men  of  the  Diocese 
for  the  priesthood,  previous  to  their  entering  Maynooth 
College,  and  also  to  give,  what  I may  call,  an  inter- 
mediate education  to  any  boys  who  came  in  from  the 
Diocese,  and  were  intended  for  lay  professions. 


Oct.  4, 1879. 


Rev.  James 
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the  endowed  schools  commission. 


13837  There  war,  no  necessary  understanding  that 
a boy  when  he  entered  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,1 
though  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a boy  entered 
with  that  object? — That  is  quite  correct.  I think  it 
was  in  1839  that  old  College  was  established. 

13838.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  founded  in  February,  1849  ? — It 
was  opened  in  1839. 

13839.  The  report  of  1857  states  that  Edward 
Magovem  devised  171a.  2k.  29p— have  you  that  land 
still  ? — "We  have.  It  is  now  an  endowment  for  St. 
Patrick’s  College. 

13S40.  Where  is  that  property  situated  ? — In  the 
county  of  Leitrim.  The  lands  are  called  Canbeg. 

13841.  That  is  a long  way  from  Cavan  ? — Some  forty 


from  the  Court-house.  The  Roman  Catholic  CW 
men  of  the  parish  are' living  there  af  present. 

13862.  The  building  was  found  unsuitable  for  «, 
purpose,  and  was  let  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
you  provided  yourselves  with  a house  elsewhere?-! 


13842.  Do  you  hold  that  land  in  fee? — We  do.  __  __ 

1 3843.  What  is  its  present  value  ?— Its  present  value  sideration  of 


13863.  What  is  the  rental  ?— £100  a year  is  our  net 
profit  from  the  house,  and  about  six  acres  of  land  T 
may  tell  you  that  we  have  utilized  the  old  buildin® 
and  established  an  intermediate  day  school  there.  W 
opened  it  in  September  last.  We  do  not  admit  rk! 
boys  to  St.  Patrick’s  College,  and  in  order  to  supply 
that  deficiency  we  have  opened  a day  school  in  the  old 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  our  people.  Those 
boys  who  would  not  come  as  boarders  go  there. 

13864.  Will  you  still  get  £100  a year  for  the  old 
house,  or  will  you  have  to  make  a reduction  in  con 

• „,0  , - , , , x sideration  of  using  the  house? — The  Catholic  clem-" 

., . 'Pfjajmmn,  but  the  largest  sum  we  ever  got  out  men  of  the  parish  occupy  the  land,  and  farm  it  as  W 
of  it  is  £36  a year.  they  can.  vS‘ 

13844  is  it  let  to  tenants  ?— Yes ; a priest  in  the  UM  In  feet,  you  get  £100  ayeer,  which  tl,,y  jiv, 
’ anc^  t'etntts  its  the  lent.  for  then™  of  thelnnd  end  honse  1-Yes.  Theprffl 

vI38tf-  The  £36  yet.  mentioned  u the  net  renth-  home  it  occupied hy  the  clergymen,  and  a partoK 
Yes,  after  Jlornng  for  taxes,  arrears,  and  had  paying  buildings  of  the  old  seminary  has  been  done  no  3 
tenants;  —l-.  was  the  last  sum  received.  I suppose  utilized  as  a day  school. 

1 Sg?  Z *S?h»  “ Kke  »‘tcr  place  13866.  I suppose  the  old  schoothouse  and  the  si, 

13846  Mr.  O SHinrasr.-Was  the  £12  for  the  acres  are  held  by  the  Bishop  of.  the  Diocese  and  £ 
half-year  1 It  was  for  the  year.  The  Bor.  Mr.  Brady  Vicar-General  as  trustees  1-Part  of  it  is  leased  f 2 
“ 0f  “■  s“1'>ge-  . . Bond  Paimham,  mid  part  of  it  me  hold  as  tenant, 

13S47.  The  report  of  the  former  Commission  men-  — 
tions  a bequest  .of  the  Very  Rev.  P.  O’Reilly? — Yes; 
he  was  formerly  parish  priest  of  Cavan,  and  left  £400 
for  educational  purposes. 

13848.  Where,  is  that  money  ; 


will. 


13867.  What  rent  do  you  pay  to  Lord  Farnham?— 
About  £40  a year. 

1 3868.  Is  that  to  be  deducted  from  the  £100  ?— No. 
—It  is  invested  We  leave  that  to  the  occupants  to  manage.  They  clear 

130a  n -ran.  , .,  > n — - . , . , „ rent  and  taxes,  and  hand  us  over  the  net  sum  of  £100. 

1384J.  Where  is  that  land  situate  t—  In  the  parish  of  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying  the  rent ; but  that 
Tempieport,  m the  county  of  Cavan.  is  a private  arrangement  between  ourselves.  Of  course, 

LoboU.  is  that  land  subject  to  any  head-rent? — we  are  the  accountable  parties. 

fSli  I3'-  ff  13869,  Horn  do  you  hold  the  new  school-homei- 

138ol.  Plow  is  it  occupied? — There  are  two  tenants  "r  ” ~ - - 


13852.  What  rent  do  you  get  out  of  it? — About 
£14  a year. 

13853.  How  do  you  hold  it  ?-^-In  fee. 

cT-1?85!-.  Tennyson.  It  is femsimple  property,  6*e«bl™it 

the  land  is  held  ?— The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  rent  of  £9  a year.  4 

13870.  What  extent  is  it?— The  extent  is  569a  2r. 


In  1869,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty,  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  purchased  two  town- 
lands  called  Cullies  and  Drumbo,  about  a mile  from 
Cavan,  for  £14,000,  which,  with  all  the  expenses, 
amounted  to  £15,000.  He  got  the  lands  from  Colonel 


Vicar-General. 

13855.  I suppose  the  other  land  is  held  by  the  same 
trustees  ? — It  is  not.  It  is  held  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Browne.  It  was  first  bequeathed 
by  Edward  Magovem  to  a Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  boys;  Mr. 
Dunne  bequeathed  it  to  Dr.  Browne  on  the  same 


21  p.  statute  measure. 

13871.  I suppose  that  land  is  let? — Part  of  it  is 
let  to  tenants ; but,  surrounding  the  College,  we  have 
on  hands  ninety-two  acres,  of  that,  however,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood  plantation,  and  about  50  acres  of  it 
bring  us  no  return.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  let  t< 


terms  on  winch  he  got  it ; and  we  have  it  by  virtue  of  tenants.  The  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  is  £360,  leaving 
13SSRW1t+S  „ us  a profit  rent  of  £351  per  annum, 

n L , c'-T  ty  mJVUKb  to  some°ne  ? — To  13872.  That  is  only  an  investment.  It  is  not  in 

the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  time  being.  immediate  connexion  with  the  College.  Is  it  separate 

138o7  John  Brady  who  died  0th  February,  1849,  from  it  ?-It  is  separate  from  it  In  course  of  time  ' 

appears  to  have  lett  £300  for  educational  purposes—  it  will  be  an  endowment  if  we  were  out  of  debt ; but 

101  “ 10  money  ?— That  is  invested  m the  funds  the  greater  part  of  our  profit  rent  goes  to  pay  off  the 

C C,J  interest  due  on  the  money  we  borrowed  for  the  piu- 


Where  _ . 

of  St.  Patrick’s  College ; it  is  put  to  the  credit  of  St. 
Patrick’s  College. 

13858.  Is  it  invested  in  Stock  ? — Not  in  Stock ; we 
have  employed  it  in  building,  as  part  of  our  funds,  and 
we  are  accountable  to  the  Bursar.  We  style  it  one  of 
our  bursaries. 

13859.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy.- — -You,  as  it  were  owe 
to  the  Diocese,  or  district,  certain  free  teaching  in 
respect  of  it?— Yes;  as  far  as  the  interest  of  that 
money  goes. 

13860.  Your  present  position  is  that  you  hold  about 
171  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  producin'? 
a net  income  of  £36  - - 1 1 ' •’ 


chase  of  the  land,  and  for  the  erection  and  completion 
of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  and  we  have  still  a debt  , of 
some  £6,0o0,  which  takes  a good  deal  of  our  profit 
rent.  The  interest  alone,  at  four  per  cent.,  would  be 
£242  a year. 

13873.  Of  the  £14,000  there  was  £6,050  borrowed? 
— I should  explain  that  of  the  gross  sum  we  expended 
on  purchasing  the  land  and  building  the  College, 
we  still  owe  £6,050.  The  laud  is  paid  for,  the  pro- 
perty is  paid  for,  and  all  the  expenses  except  the 
■ x „ £6,050.  The  building  of  the  College  was  quite  distinct 

i • anc  111  the  county  of  from  the  purchasing  of  the  lands.  We  built  the 

rv,ul  producing  about  £14  a year;  and  you  have  College  at  a cost  in  the  gross  of,  say,  £20,000.  The 
the  present  value  of  the  buildings.  That  is  your  mere  shell  of  the  house  cost  about  £12,000 ; then 
endowment  ?-We  have  an  endowment  also  from  there  were  the  extras  to  the  builder,  the  furnishing, 
what  I have  called  the  old  Seminary.  We  receive  and  the  architect’s  fees.  We  had  a good  many  extras 
£10  ) a year  from  the  lands  and  houses  of  that  old  for  the  furnishing  of  students’  rooms,  and  getting  up 
SeS7irded  Dl;  BT°3“e:  . apparatus  in  lecture  halls,  students’  walks,  laying  out 

138b  i.  W here  are  they?— In  this  town,  a few  perches  the  grounds,  making  the  principal  avenue,  planting 
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trees,  building  a gas-house,  a gas-meter,  two  pumps, 
one  being  a large  forcing  pump  at  some  distance  from 
the  College,  that  forces  the  water  to  a tank  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  worked  by  horse  power,  all  in  the  gross 
coming  to  about  £20,000.  That  is  in  addition  to  the 
£14,000  laid  out  on  land,  making  altogether  about 
£34,000. 

13874.  Of  which  you  are  still  in  debt' to  the  extent  of 
£6,0501 — Yes ; and  the  balance  we  have  paid  off  from 
various  sources,  which  I shall  explain. 

13875.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  income  derived 

from  the  ninety-two  acres  surrounding  the  College? 

It  is  in  our  own  hands.  Whatever  profit  we  make  of 
it  we  apply  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt. 

13876.  It  is  farmed? — It  is  managed  by  the  Bursar 
of  the  College,  who  is  present. 

13877.  What  profit  do  you  derive  from  your  own 
farming? — We  clo  not  go  very  exactly  into  an  account  of 
our  immediate  income  from  the  farm ; but  it  was  not 
paying  some  few  years  ago. 

13S78.  Have  you  looked  into  the  Government  valu- 
ation of  the  remaining  477  acres,  to  see  whether  the 
tenants  pay  a fair  and  reasonable  rent? — I never  minded 
the  Government  valuation  of  the  land  at  all.  I have 
a fair  idea  of  what  the  lands  are  lot  for  per  acre,  some 
portions  being  26s.  per  Irish  acre  ; others  go  up  to 
30s.,  but  none  higher  than  30s.  I should  also  state 
we  have  another  farm  in  our  hands,  of  fourteen  statute 
acres,  which  a tenant  gave  up.  He  was  not  succeeding, 
and  we  gave  him  his  purchase-money,  and  took  the 
land  up  from  him. 

13879.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  that  part  of  the 
569  acres  ? — It  is. 

13880.  The  rental  which  you  have  produced  shows 
that  the  ninety-two  acres  round  the  College,  which  are 
now  occupied  for  the  College  purposes,  were  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Most  Rev.  Nicholas  Conaty,  and 
paid  £200  a year  ?— It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Conaty, 
hut  was  in  possession  of  a Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  a 
tenant  to  Colonel  Tennyson,  and  paid  £200  a year  rent 
but  when  the  sale  took  place  it  came  to  Dr.  Conaty.  ■ 
13881.  The  old  rental  of  the  entire  premises,  less  by 
the  ninety-two  acres,  was  £389,  and  the  present  rental 
of  the  same  minus  fourteen  acres  is  £360. — What  did 
the  tenant  pay  for  the  fourteen  acres  ? — £1 1 a year. 

13882.  Chairman. — Have  there  been  any  changes 
of  tenancy  since  the  purchase  was  made  in  1870?— 
There  have. 

13883.  You  have  not  been  able  to  let  to  better 
advantage? — No,  we  never  raised  the  rent  on  in- 
coming tenants,  and  we  have  given  them  leases,  or 
letters  of  promise. 

13884.  Are  they  long  leases? — Some  of  them  are 
for  ever,  and  some  for  500  years. 

13885.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  Very  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Reilly  bequeathed  £400  to  found  a scholarship,  and 
directed  that  a preference  should  be  given  to  persons 
of  his  own  name — is  that  money  still  devoted  to  the 
scholarship ? — It  is. 

13886.  Is  the  holder  an  O’Reilly  %— Yes,  one  of  the 
name. 


13887.  Who  made  the  leases  to  which  you  have 
referred ?— The  trustees  ; the  property  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  two  Vicars- 
veneral. 

13888.  Did  you  take  fines  ? — We  did. 

13889.  What  amount  of  fines  did  you  take? — £5 
per  acre. 


13890.  How  many  acres  were  let? — I do  no 
exactly  know. 

13891.  What  was  done  with  the  fines  ?— The  fine 
went  to  reduce  our  debt,  and  to  pay  off  the  money  dm 
moereCtion  of  St.  Patl'ick’s  College. 

,,  , Co  you  think  you  are  paying  off  the  debt  a 

riat!?P250  a year^ — No,  we  are  paying  interes 
bout  that  rate,  and  then  whatever  surplus  we  have 
livpaPP  y.t0  Pay  °ff  the  principal ; we  tiy  if  possible  tc 
within  our  income  from  the  students’  fees,  and  i: 
‘°“°t  succeed  in  that,  we  turn  back  on  the  othei 
rces  of  income  I have  mentioned. 


13S93.  What  was  the  original  debt  ?— £7,000. 

£1  000  4 H°W  mUch  Lave  y°u  reduced  it  by  %— Nearly 

13895.  How  long  were  you  paying  off  that  sum? 

About  four  years. 

13896.  Chairman. — What  fees  do  your  students 
pay?— £26  a year. 

13897.  How  many  students  are  there? — We  have 
fifty-three  inmates. 

13898.  Do  all  pay  the  same? — Yes. 

13899.  There  are  no  free  places  or  deductions? — 
borne  hold  what  I call  bursaries,  as,  for  instance,  in 
•the  case  of  the  £14  which  represents  the  money  left 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly  ; the  student  enjoying  that 
bursary  only  pays  the  balance. 

13900.  They  all  pay  £26  a year,  but  some  of  them 
get  exhibitions? — Exactly. 

13901.  What  amount  is  spent  on  those  bursaries  ? 

They  are  worth  about  £51  16s.  per  annum. 

13902.  Are  your  accounts  looked  over  by  any  one? 
—They  are  submitted  occasionally  to  the  two  Vicars- 
General,  and  another  clergyman  appointed  by  the 
Bishop. 


13903.  Do  they  audit  them  at  regular  intervals? 

Not  at  regular  intervals. 

13904.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  they  do  it  as 
often  as  once  a year? — They  sometimes  do  not  do  it 
every  year. 

13905.  Chairman.— There  are  no  day  pupils 
received?— Not  at  St.  Patrick’s  College;  but  in  the 
old  school  there  are  sixteen  day  students. 

x 13906.  You  have  told  us  that  the  teaching  staff  at 
St.  Patrick’s  College  comprises  five  priests,  and  three 
lay  professors.— What  salaries  are  they  paid?— My 
salary  is  £80  a year,  the  next  gentleman  to  me  gets 
£70,  there  are  two  at  £50  each,  and  one  at  £40 ; they 
are  all  priests  living  in  the  College,  and  are  boarded, 
and  have  attendance  and  washing  from  the  College.  Of 
the  lay  professors,  one  who  is  non-resident  has  £100 


a year,  another  has  £80  a year,  with  a free  house  and 
garden,  and  some  other  perquisites ; we  have  also  a 
professor  of  music  at  £40  a year,  but  he  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  music  department. 

13907.  Sir.  O’Shaughnessy.— Is  he  resident  ?— He 
is  non-resident.  The  College  is  accountable  to  him  for 
the  salary  I have  mentioned ; but  we  try  to  supple- 
ment it  by  extras  for  instrumental  music.  Students 
at  the  piano  pay  a certain  sum  per  quarter,  and  that 
helps  to  maintain  him. 

1390S.  Chairman.— Is  that  the  only  extra?— 
Washing  and  instrumental  music  are  extras. 

13909.  What  do  the  students  pay  for  instrumental 
music? — £1  Is.  per  quarter.  It  is  only  three  guineas 
a year,  because  the  long  vacation  comes  in,  in  the  sum- 
mer quarter. 

13910.  Mr.  .O’Shaughnessy.— What  staff  of  pro- 
fessors have  you  for  the  Intermediate  school,  in  the 
town  ? — Wo  have  a priest  and  a lay  professor  at  pre- 
sent. Our  agreement,  if  I may  so  call  it,  in  starting 
the  school,  was  to  work  it  by  means  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Patrick’s  College.  So  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual. 

13911.  Its  chairs  are  manned  from  St.  Patrick’s 
College  ? — Exactly. 

13912.  And  there  is  no  special  emolument  to  the 
professors  ? — No  special  emolument  at  all. 

13913.  They  have  to  attend  and  teach  ? — Yes. 

13914.  One  of  the  lay  professors  at  St.  Patrick’s 
College  teaches  music — what  do  the  two  others  teach  ? 
— English,  and  mathematics. 

13915.  Is  the  non-resident  master,  who  receives 
£100  a year,  the  English  or  the  mathematical  master? 
— A.t  present  he  is  teaching  both  English  and  mathe- 
matics. Last  year,  after  the  publication  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  programme,  we  told  off  one  " to 
mathematics  solely,  and  the  other  to  English;  but 
this,  year  we  have  one  teaching  English  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  College,  and  another  teaching  English 
and  mathematics  in  the  day-school.  He  also  gives 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  St.  Patrick’s  Col- 
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lege.  Any  professor  attending  the  day-school  is  not 
thereby  disconnected  with  the  College — he  does  his 
work  as  we  require  in  both  places. 

13916.  Are  your  boarding  students  all  intended  for 
the  Church  ! — Not  all. 

13917.  About  what  would  you  say  would  be  the 
proportion  ! — It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  as  some  boys 
are  left  free  to  choose  by  their  parents.  We  have  ten 
boys,  at  present,  who  have  declared  that  they  will  not 
go  on  foi'  the  Church.  In  our  Intermediate  school  we 
have  now  thirty  pupils,  and  sixteen  outside ; but  our 
numbers  are  low  this  year,  we  had  eighty  last  year. 

13918.  Do  you  teach  theology  in  the  seminary! — • 
We  do. 

13919.  How  many  pupils  did  you  send  in  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ! — Twenty  names  were  re- 
turned, but  two  got  sick,  so  only  eighteen  actually 
went  up. 

13920.  What  was  the  result! — Six  got  prizes,  and 
six  passes — that  is  twelve  out  of  the  eighteen. 

13921.  Was  much  of  the  money  which  you  have 
expended  collected  from  the  people  1 — There  was. 

13922.  How  much  was  collected  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription from  the  people,  saying  nothing  about  wills 
or  matters  of  that  kind!— They  are  so  mixed  up  I 
could  not  say. 

13923.  Would  you  say  £10,000  was  collected  by 
voluntary  subscription! — I would;  I think  it  would 
not  be  overstating  it. 

13924.  And  the  balance  was  derived  from  wills! — 
From  wills  and  the  priests  of  the  diocese.  I should 
say  the  Bishop  gave  over  £800  of  the  purchase  money. 

13925.  You  do  not  include  the  subscriptions  from 
the  priests  in  the  £10,000!— I do  not,  I should  say 
over  £6,000  was  received  from  the  Bishop  and  the 
priests.  Every  parish  priest  gave  £100,  and  every 
curate  £50,  in  addition  to  what  came  from  the  people 
of  the  Diocese  by  way  of  subscriptions. 

13926.  Was  any  of  the  money  sent  from  abroad! 

A.  lar"e  sum,  over  £S,000,  came  from  the  United 

States  of  America,  having  been  collected  there  by 
priests  sent  out  by  the  Bishop,  and  one  of  whom  was 
my  predecessor,- the  Rev.  Father  Finegan. 

13927.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  make 
on  the  subject  of  education,  or  educational  facilities, 
or  State  aid,  or  endowment,  or  anything  of  that  kind — 
or  of  any  views  to  express,  which  are  held  on  the 
subject! — I should  think  that  from  all  we  have  been 
doing,  and  the  sacrifices  that  were  made,  we  ought  to 
have  a fair  hope  of  getting  some  aid  from  the  State. 
We  have  no  impetus.  The  Intermediate  Education 
Act  is  the  only  stimulus  we  have  got. 

13928.  Do  you  think  that  will  stimulate  intermedi- 
ate education!— I think  it  will  have  a very  salutary 
effect. 

13929.  It  will  create  a greater  demand  for  education 
in  the  neighbourhood  1 — I think  so. 

13930.  And  it  will  require  additional  facilities  for 
education  1 — It  will,  and  it  is  indirectly  useful  to  the 
school,  in  consequence  of  the  results. 

13931.  How  much  do  you  calculate  for  results  for 
the  boys!— I should  think  about  £62. 

13932.  Beyond  the  general  statement  that  you  wish 
for  any  assistance  the  State  can  give,  is  there  anything 
you  wish  to  add!— I have  nothing  particular  to  add. 
I am  not  well  posted  as  to  what  sources  there  are  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  if  there 
were  a distribution  of  Government  money  we  sliould 
have  a fair  claim. 

13933.  You  mean  some  of  the  State  funds !— Yes ; 
because  virtually  those  are  now  given  for  denomination- 
al purposes  in  certain  schools.  But  I should  not  wish 
to  interfere  -with  the  vested  rights  of  others,  or  with  the 
private  endowments  of  individuals,  as  I should  be  sorry 
if  our  own  private  endowments  were  interfered  with  by 
the  State.  But  whatever  moneys  the  Government 
might  have  in  hands  for  educational  purposes,  and 


which  are  now  virtually  used  for  denominationa,  pur. 
poses  in  some  of  the  schools  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  might  be  distributed. 

13934.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Model  school,  or 
the  Royal  school ! — I should  not  like  to  refer  to  any 
school  in  particular.  I am  not  well  posted  on  the 
Government  endowment  of  those  schools. 

13935.  Chairman. — Do  you  prepare  students  direct 
for  the  Church,  without  their  going  to  Maynootht— 
We  do. 

13936.  Students  going  through  your  course  are 
qualified  to  enter  the  priesthood  at  once !— Exactly. 

13937.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Then  they  must  re- 
main till  twenty-four ! — They  must. 

13938.  How  many  years  do  they  spend  studyin® 
theology! — Four  years  at  theology;  a year  at  mental 
philosophy,  not  included  in  the  four  years’  theology ; 
and  a year  at  natural  philosophy.  We  go  on  the  lines 
of  Maynooth  College. 

13939.  Before  a boy  goes  into  the  class  of  natural 
philosophy,  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  what  is  called 
rhetoric! — Yes;  he  has  to  be  up  in  his  Classics, 
English,  and  French. 

13940.  What  is  the  course  in  physics!— It  includes 
electricity,  galvanism,  chemistry,  optics,  mechanics,  and 
hydraulics. 

13941.  Does  it  include  pure  and  mixed  mathematics! 
Yes  ; whatever  mathematics  are  connected  with  me- 
chanics ; and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

13942.  What  is  done  about  natural  sciences,  such  as 
zoology  and  botany! — We  do  not  include  them  in  the 
physics  year. 

13943.  Do  you  teach  botany  and  zoology  at  all!— 
We  have  not  taught  them  up  to  this. 

13944.  Have  you  a chemical  laboratory !— Yes ; we 
have  a small  one,  which  cost  something  about  £138. 

13945.  Who  is  the  professor  1 — One  of  our  lay 


13946.  Chairman.— Where  did  he  learn !—  He  took 
lectures  at  the  Catholic  University,  under  Professor 
Casey,  and  before  that  he  got  his  education  in  various 
places. 

13947.  Could  you  give  us  more  accurate  figures  as 
to  your  expenditure! — We  have  no  objection  to  show 
you  the  balance  sheets. 

13948.  When  were  the  gas  works  put  up!— About 
five  and  a half  or  six  years  ago. 

13949.  If  I had  a private  residence  there,  I do  not 
think  that  I should  put  rip  gas  works.  I should  light  it 
with  paraffin!— Paraffin  is  very  dangerous  for  large 
schools.  We  have  had  no  accident  from  the  gas. 

13950.  There  are  two  Catholic  schools  in  Oaran- 
the  nuns’  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  1 — Yes. 

13951.  Are  either  of  them  endowed! — I think  not. 

13952.  How  is  the  Christian  Brothers’  House  UeMI 
— I really  do  not  know.  , 

13953.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  nuns 
school!— Not  so  much  as  to  give  satisfactory  evidence 
about  it. 

13954.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  boys  at 
tend  your  own  day  school! — Sixteen. 

13955.  Have  you  sent  any  of  them  in  for  the  In- 
termediate EducationExaminations  ! — No— it  was  only 
on  the  9th  September  that  we  opened  the  day 
school.  , . . 

13956.  Chairman.— It  is  a higher  class  ol  school, 
rather  above  a primary  school! — Yes;  our  object  in 
starting  it  was  to  provide  an  Intermediate  school  . 
a year  is  the  pension.  , 

13957.  Is  there  any  National  school  under  ti 
parish  priest! — Yes.  . . .it 

13958.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— A National  schoo 
—Yes;  but  not  in  town;  there  are,  however,  101 
in  the  parish.  , ■ . 

13959.  Chairman.— The  Christian  Brothers  is  • 
primary  school!— It  is  a primary  school  for  boys, 
the  Convent  school  is  for  girls. 
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Mr.  Thojias  Jones  Smyth,  examined. 


13960.  Chairman. — You  desire,  as  a resident  in 
Cavan,  to  make  a statement  ! — Yes.  I find  by  a cir- 
cular, issued  in  June,  1875,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That,  with  a view  to  giving  an  impulse  to  education,  in 
jin  English  and  mercantile  course,  to  such  pupils  as  are  not 
looking  forward  to  entering  on  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, money  prizes  shall  be  granted  to  such  pupils,  at  Cavan 
Royal  school,  at  a public  examination,  to  be  held  at  Christ- 
mas or  Midsummer,  in  the  following  subjects reading, 
penmanship,  writing  from  dictation,  writing  precis,  book- 
keeping,  arithmetic  (high  class),  geography,  history,  English 
literature ; and  French  or  German  for  the  higher  prizes. 
The  amount  of  the  prizes  resolved  to  be  granted  is  as  follows : 
—five  prizes — not  exceeding  .€10  each  ; ten  prizes — not 
exceeding  £o  each.  All  to  be  given  on  the  grounds  of 
superior  merit  alone.” 

That  resolution  having  been  passed,  I want  to  know 
why  it  has  never  been  acted  on. 

13961.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — When  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Moore  was  examined  before  us  the  evidence  given 
on  that  point  was  as  follows  : — 

“ (72.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  Clare- 
street  have  power  to  award  the  money  that  is  now  allotted 
for  the  vacant  exhibitions  to  assist  boys  to  be  maintained 
at  your  school  ? — I am  quite  aware  they  have.  (73.)  Did 
vou  ever  make  the  suggestion  that  this  should  be  done  ?— 
They  made  the  suggestion  to  me.  When  giving  school  ex- 
hibitions to  Armagh  and  Dungannon  they  wrote  me  to  say 
they  would  give  certain  exhibitions,  ten  exhibitions  to 
Dungannon  and  Armagh,  and  five  or  six  to  Cavan.  They 
wrote  similar  letters  to  Dr.  Ringwood  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
requesting  us  to  meet  and  suggest  a plan,  the  nature  of 
the  examination,  and  so  forth,  under  which  those  free 
scholarships  should  be  given.  I went  to  Armagh,  as  the 
place  we  all  fixed  upon,  to  meet  together  on  the  subject. 
They  were  given  to  Armaghand  Dungannon,  and  the  Com- 
missioners wrote  to  me  to  say  that  on  further  consider- 
ation the  funds  would  not  permit,  though  they  had 
requested  me  to  publish  in  the  town — which  I did— that  the 
exhibitions  would  be  given.” 

Is  not  that  the  matter  you  refer  to  ! — Yes.  The  reason 
I asked  the  question  is  this,  I saw  by  a report  of  the 
evidence  that  a large  sum  of  money  has  been  funded  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cavan  school.  I am  rather  interested 


in  the  question,  because  1 have  a boy  who  would  be 
entitled  to  one  of  those  prizes.  He  passed  at  the  In- 
termediate examination  the  other  day. 

13962.  Chairman. — Is  he  in  the  Cavan  Eoyal 
school  now  ! — He  is. 

13963.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  he  a day  scholar  ! 
—He  is. 

13964.  Are  there  many  day  scholars  attending 
there  ! — I know  of  six  or  seven  myself. 

13965.  Are  you  a Protestant  1—1  am. 

13966.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a general  desire 
for  a good  commercial  education  among  men  of  your 
class  ! — Quite  so. 

13967.  They  desire  a commercial  as  distinguished 
from  a high  classical  education  ! — Certainly.  I my- 
self have  more  than  one  son.  To  one  I intend  giving 
a good  English  education,  and  I intend  giving  the 
others  a better  or  higher  class  education. 

13968.  You  want  a higher  education  for  them,  than 
the  primary  schools  would  give! — Yes. 

13969.  What  primary  Protestant  schools  are  there 
in  Cavan  ! — None  at  present.  The  school  I send  my 
other  children  to  is  under  the  National  Board,  and 
I should  like  a higher  education  for  them  than  that. 

13970.  And  that  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  be 
afforded  in  the  Eoyal  school  at  Cavan  ! — Certainly. 
The  only  school  for  the  Protestant  population  is  at 
present  under  the  National  Board.  It  was  formerly, 
and  until  a recent  period,  under  Lord  Farnham’s  direct 
control  and  management,  and  supported  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  him. 

13971.  Chairman. — Now  that  it  is  a National  school, 
who  is  the  patron  ! — Lord  Farnham  ; and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Kilmore  is  the  manager. 

13972.  Is  it  a mixed  school  1 — It  is. 

13973.  What  are  the  proportions  of  children  of  the 
two  religions  attending  it  !— I could  not  give  the  pro- 
portions. 

13974.  Being  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
there  is  a conscience  clause  enforced  1 — Quite  so.  Its 
management  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Protestant 
inhabitants. 


Mr.  James  Brady,  c.f.,  examinee1. 


13975.  Chairman. — I understand  you  wish  to  make 
some  statement  in  reference  to  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation in  Cavan  ! — Yes ; I would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

13976.  Do  you  live  in  Cavan  1 — I have  lived  in  the 
town  of  Cavan  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

13977.  What  is  your  profession! — I am  a Civil 
Engineer. 

13978.  What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make! — I 
wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Catholics  of  Cavan 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  not  at  all  those  facilities 
for  education  which  they  require. 

13979.  You  are  a Eoman  Catholic! — I am. 

13980.  You  wish  to  state  the  views  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  laity  ! — Yes.  They  do  not  attend  the  Eoyal 
school  here,  and  there  are  no  day  boys  admitted  into 
the  Diocesan  College. 

13981.  They  are  only  admitted  into  the  Intermediate 
school  held  in  the  old  school-house  1 — Yes  ; and  those 
Catholics  who  are  not  able  to  pay  as  boarders  in  the 
Diocesan  school,  are  shut  out,  I may  say,  from  all  other 
education  except  the  National  schools. 

13982.  Is  £26  a year  too  high  a charge  for  them  to 
pay ! — It  is  too  high  for  a certain  class. 

13983.  In  fact  they  would  desire  to  have  a good 
education  at  a lower  figure ! — By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber in  the  community  would  do  so. 

13984.  What  is  the  charge  for  day  pupils,  in  the 
Intermediate  school ! — £5  a year,  but  that  is  only  very 
recently  established. 

13985.  Do  you  think  that  that  school  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  met  the  want  which  existed  1 — It  has, 
to  a great  extent,  done  so,  for  the  people  who  reside  in 
and  near  the  town ; but  then  there  is  half  the  county 


Cavan  where  they  have  no  facilities  for  boys  to  attend 
day  schools,  or  acquire  any  knowlege  of  Latin. 

13986.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  National  Board 
school  in  any  country  place,  unless  there  happen  to  be 
endowments  1 — No ; I remember  when  we  had,  in  this 
county,  a number  of  Latin  schools  very  well  attended. 

13987.  They  were  not  endowed  schools! — No. 

13988.  Were  they  hedge  schools  ! — Yes,  hedge 
schools. 

13989.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  mean  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  boys  residing  near  Cavan  would 
come  in  evei-y  day,  if  there  were  a flourishing  Inter- 
mediate school  here! — They  would. 

13990.  I understand  there  are  a couple  of  classical 
schools  in  the  county,  connected  with  the  College, — one 
about  eight  miles  from  this  1 — I believe  there  is  one  at 
Ballyjamesduff.  It  is  the  only  one  I know  of. 

13991.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  as 
remedies  for  the  deficiency  of  which  you  complain! — I 
think  that  the  money  that  is  expended  for  education 
is  not  fairly  divided,  for  example,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  money  given  towards  the  Eoyal  schools.  Only 
one  class  of  the  population  attend  those  schools,  and 
the  other  class  ought  to  have  facilities  as  well. 

13992.  I suppose  you  mean  that  the  Catholics,  being 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
to  some  extent,  out  of  the  Eoyal  school  endowments  1 ~ 
I think  so.  The  Eoyal  schools  are  attended  chiefly  by 
the  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for 
their  education,  while  the  poorer  class  derive  little 
benefit  from  them. 

13993.  From  what  you  know,  do  you  think  that 
five  clergymen,  some  of  whom  must  be  very  much  em- 

8 N 
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jiloyed  about  the  administration  of -the  school,  can 
luleguately  manage,  a good  Intermediate  school  in  the 
town,  and  a theological  College  in  the  neighbourhood, 
-with  the  small  staff  at  their  disposal,  so  as  to  do  justice 
to  both  schools  ?— I understand  at  present,  as  far  as 
the  Intermediate'scliool  here  is  concerned,  that  there  are 
only  two  professors  attending  it,  and  those  two  are 
not  devoting  their  whole  time  to  it. 

13994.  If  .the  number  of  pupils,  which  is  now  small, 
increase,  would  it  not  require  a larger  staff  ?— Certainly . 

13995.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  aid  for 
such  a staff  from  some  quarter  or  another  ? — I do. 

13996.  Chairman. — The  disappearance  of  the  Latin 
schools  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  people  not  caring  as 
much  about  Latin  as  they  used  to  do  ?— I think,  at 
different  centres  throughout  the  country,  if  a small  sum 
were  given  for  the  encouragement  of  Latin  and  Inter- 
mediate schools,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

13997.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Do  not  you  think 
that  the  establishment  of  large  central  schools  have 


necessarily  had  the  effect  of  making  the  smaller  Latin 
schools  through  the  country-less  numerous  ? Yes! 

13998.  You  think  that  the  Catholic  population 
could  not  sustain  the  magnificent  establishment  thev 
have  erected,  and  the  day  school  too  ? — The  Diocesan 
school,  as  I mentioned,  is.  only  for  the  benefit  of  a 
certain  class — those  able  to  enter  as  boarders  The 
sons  of  farmers  throughout  the  country,  if  they  had 
within  reach  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a better 
education  cheaply,  would  undoubtedly  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  would  supply  an  excellent  class  of  Civil 
servants.  If  a small  salary  of,  say,  from  £75  to  £100 
a year,  were  provided,  for  a classical  teacher,  in  six  or 
seven  of  the  better  National  schools  through  the 
country,  the  pupils  paying  small  fees  in  addition,  great 
benefits  would  result  to  a deserving  class,  whose 
interests' have  heretofore  been  much  overlooked.  Such 
schools  would  be  attended  both  by  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, and,  in  my  opinion,  instead  of  injuring  the 
larger  establishments,  they  would  act  as  feeders  for  them, 


Rev.  Francis  Alexander  Sanders,  hi. a.,  examined. 

13999.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Tullyvin  schools  ?— I am  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  as  such  am  local  manager. 

14000.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — Since 
November,  1877. 

14001.  Being  local  manager  you  look  after  the 
schools? — Yes.  There  are  two  schools,  one  at  Tully- 
vin, and  the  other  at  Benbawn,  under  the  same  endow- 
ment. 

14002.  Who  are  the  other  managers? — The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  Colonel  Clements  of  Ash- 
field. 

14003.  Do  they  ever  attend  ? — They  have  not  done 
so  since  I became  incumbent.  Colonel  Clements,  in 
consequence  of  the  health  of  members  of  his  family,  has 
been  living  a good  deal  away,  and  the  Bishop  is  very 
much  employed  with  his  other  duties  in  the  diocese. 

14004.  You  keep  the  accounts  of  the  School? — 

Yes.  I send  in  an  estimate  once  a quarter,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  Clare-street,  receive  a 
cheque  from  them  and  disburse  the  money. 

14005.  What  does  the  endowment  now  consist  of  ? 

—The  original  bequest  of  Mr.  Moore  was  £4,000, 
which  accumulated  until  it  amounted  to  £8,986 
17s.  2d.,  and  the  interest  on  that  suni  is  the  present 
income.  It  is  in  the  three  per  cent.  Government  stock 
and  produces  about  £269  a year.  I produce  a letter 
from  Dr.  Kyle  to  my  predecessor,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 

6th  day  of  October,  1875. 

8,  Clare-street,  Dublin. 


'I  he  legal  obstacles  to  this,  however,  prevented  its  being 
carried  out,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  the  other  trustees  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  working  of  the  funds  of  the  Tullyvin 
endowment,  to  which  the  Commissioners  did  not  object.  I 
send  you  copies  of  two  documents  on  this  subject,  which  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  return  to  me.  I think  it  prob- 
able that  you  will  find  them  entered  in  some  book  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustees.  The  exact  income  of  ihe  endow, 
ment  is  now  £269  12s.,  being  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
said  Government  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  I send 
you  a copy  of  your  list  of  requirements,  with  two  rubrics  as 
to  Benbawn — First,  as  to  the  charge  of£l,  for  the  Sunday 
school.  '1  his  is  quite  a new  item.  And,  secondly,  £5  for 
rent.  Now,  I sent  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  hold  his’ acknow- 
ledgment of'  the  receipt  of  it,  £'5  to  pay  the  rent  up  to 
-September,  1875.  Therefore  no  further  rent  will  become 
due  until  March,  1876.  I shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
procure  the  draft  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  salary  of  the 
Master  and  Mistress  of  Benbawn,  now  due,  and  hereaftei 
for  the  other  items,  on  my  hearing  from  you  in  reference  to 
them.  As  to  Tullyvin,  the  salaries,  &e.,  do  not  become 
due  until  the  1st  November. 


“ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  I beg  to  state  that  the  original 
endowment  of  Tullyvin  school  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Cavan  was 
a bequest  of  £4,000,  out  of  the  interest  of  which  to  pay  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  as  a stipend  to  a capable 
master  of  good  character  and  morals  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  for  keeping  a public  school  at  or  near  to  Tullyvin 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  Protestant  children  : 
the  remainder  of  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid  £4,000  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  paper,  bats,  shoes,  and 
stockings  for  the  children,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  and  paying  for  the  board  and  lodgino-  at  a 
moderate  rate,  conliguous  to  the  said  school,  of  such  Pro- 
testant children  whose  own  residence  is  too  distant  from 
the  said  school  to  allow  of  their  daily  attendance  thereat, 
v ery  protracted  and  expensive  litigation  arose:  -but  the 
ultimate  result  was  that  a sum  of  £8, -986 17s.  2d.  Govern- 
ment new  three  per  cent,  stock  became,  and  now  is,  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  of  Tullyvin.  It  was  Ion"-  since 
found  that  the  intention  of. the  founder' as  to  the  boots  and 
shoes,  lodging,  &c.,  did  not  work,  and  was  not  carried  out. 
Benbawn  school,  jn  reality,  forms  no  part  of  the  endow- 
ment. Mr.  O’Brien,  however,  who  was  extremely  energetic 
on  the  subject  of  education  of  the  lower  orders,  rented  the 
school  house  of  Benbawn,  and  induced  the  Commissioners 
to  permit  linn  to  open  it,  and  carry  it  on  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Tullyvin  school,  and  his  exertions  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  He  was  extremely 
desirous  that  the  Benbawn  school-house  should  be  pur- 
chased, and  constituted  part  of  the  permanent  endowment. 


11 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary.” 
14006.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  was  Mr.  O’Brien'' 
— The  Hon.  Henry  O’Brien,  the  then  Rector  of  the 
parish. 

14007.  Have  you  the  two  documents  referred  to  in 
that  letter  ? — I have  not.  I returned  them. 

14008.  How  many  pupils  are  attending  Tullyvin 
school  ? — Fifty  boys  and  thirty  girls. 

14009.  Is  the  school  exclusively  a Protestant  one! 
— The  rule  restricting  it  to  Protestants  has  been  re- 
laxed. We  have  at  present  in  Tullyvin  school  seven 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  day  school,  and  we  have  a 
night  school,  for  three  months  in  the  winter,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholics. 

14010.  We  find  it  unusual  to  have  Roman  Catholics 
attending  a school  under  Protestant  management. — Is 
there  any  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  attend  it? 
— It  is  a very  superior  school  to.  the  other  schools  in 
the  country,  and  they  get  a very  superior  education  for 
their  class. 

14011.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  compelled  to 
take  part  in  any  religious  instruction  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

14012.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergymen  of  the  parish? — Yes ; I know  Father 
Smith,  who  lives  at  Tullyvin. 

14013.  Do  you  know  if  he  objects  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  the  school  ? — I never 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  I should  think  perhaps 
he  does. 

14014.  You  can  tell  us,  generally,  whether  there  has 
been  any  expression  of  feeling  on  the  subject? — Nothing 
has  ever  reached  me.  We  all  live  peaceably  together. 

14015.  Your  belief,  that  perhaps  the  priest  does 
object,  is  a vague  surmise  of  your  own  ? — It  is  only 
a surmise  founded  on  the  general  feeling  throughout 
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the  country.  I Lave  no  further  reason  for  saying  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

14016.  But  the  general  principles  on  the  subject, 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  would  lead  you  to 
think  that  he  does  object! — I think  with  both  parties 
denominational  schools  are  rather  in  favour.  The 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  my  parish  are  all 
very  good  friends.  There  is  no  kind  of  ill-feeling  what- 
ever. 

14017.  When  was  the  change  made,  by  which  Roman 
Catholics  became  admissible  to  the  Tullyvin  school  ? — 
It  is  some  years  ago.  Nothing  has  been  altered  since 
I came  to  the  parish. 

14018.  Is  there  any  provision,  as  there  is  under 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  by  which  the.  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  can  attend  and  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  own  creed  ? — There  is  no 
arrangement  of  that  kind  that  I know  of,  and  they 
never  have  come. 

14019.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  attend  the  Tullyvin  school  are  the  children  of 
tenants  on  any  particular  estate,  or  is  there  any  pres- 
sure made  use  of  by  their  landlords  or  others  to  induce 
them  to  go  there? — There  is  no  pressure  whatever. 
They  merely  come  for  the  sake  of  the  education.  The 
people  that  come  to  the  night  school  are  sometimes 
grown  men.  They  come  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
arithmetic,  and  getting  a general  education. 

14020.  Is  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  made  com- 
pulsory on  all  in  the  school  ? — No.  Roman  Catholics 
are  always  permitted  to  leave ; and  at  examinations 
they  are  not  examined  in'  Scripture.  I may  add  that 
there  is  rather  a large  amount  given  in  premiums,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  get  their  proportion,  independent 
of  answering  in  religious  subjects. 

14021.  Chairman. — How  is  the  endowment  laid 
out — what  salary  do  you  give  the  master  ? — The  master 
and  mistress,  who  are  husband  and  wife,  get  a salary 
of  £80  a year  between  them,  and  £4  a year  each  for 
the  night  school.  They  also  get  an  allowance  of  £5 
for  a servant,  and  £12  a year  for  coal.  There  are 
premiums  given  in  both  schools,  the  cost  of  which  last 
.year  amounted  to  £25.  But  this  year  Dr.  Kyle  thought 
it  prudent  to  cut  them  down  to  £10  in  Tullyvin  school, 
and  £7  in  Benbawn  school. 

14022.  Were  those  all  the  expenses  beyond  keeping 
the  house  in  repair  ? — There  used  to  be  ah  allowance, 
now  discontinued,  for  a lending  library,  of  £5  for 
Tullyvin,  and  £2  10s.  for  Benbawn.  There  is  also  £2 
given  as  the  examiner’s  fee  in  each  school. 

14023.  Who  is  the  examiner?— I examine  myself, 
and  I call  in  the  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  clergy- 
men. 

14024.  Is  this  examination  held  yearly? — Yes; 
generally  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  examined  on  two  occasions,  made  a report 
in  which  he  says  : — 


_ “ Having  taken  part  in  the  annual  examinations  of  Tully- 
vin and  Benbawn  schools,  in  the  month  of  July,  1878,  and 
also  in  July,  1879, 1 have  now  to  state  that  those  examined 
by  me  on  both  occasions  acquitted  themselves  most  credit- 
ably in  an  extensive  course  of  religious  and  secular  subjects, 
including  Holy  Scripture,  Liturgy,  and  Articles,  Whately’s 
Evidences,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  and  Virgil’s 
JEneid,  besides  the  ordinary  subjects  of  elementary  school 
instruction.  The  style  of  answering  gave  evidence  of  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  of  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  The  knowledge  imparted  was  both  ex- 
tensive and  thorough,  and  I believe  that  these  two  schools 
are  carrying  out  efficiently  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  established,  and  are  affording  a sound  and  useful  educa- 
tion of  a high  class  to  those  who  attend  them.’’ 

14025.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Can  you  say,  from 
what  you  have  heard,  whether  it  was  under  a scheme 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  the  alterations 
were  made  permitting  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I know  there  was  some  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ; but  I do  hot  know  whether  it  was 
on  that  subject.  I think  the  application,  which  was 
many  years  ago,,  was  rather  about  adding  the  additional 
school  of  Benbawn. 

14026.  .'Chairman. — On  what  principle  are  the 
prizes  awarded  ? — Partly  on  the  answering,  and  partly 
on  the  attendance.  The  two  things  are  put  together. 
For  instance,  if  a boy  or  girl  answers  very  well,  and  the 
attendance  were  bad,  he  or  she  would  get  only  a small 
premium.  But  if  the  attendance  were  good,  and  the 
answering  better  than  the  others,  they  would  get  a larger 
premium. 

14027.  Have  you  ever  had  the  school  inspected  or 
examined  by  a professional  inspector  belonging  to  the 
National  Board,  or  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board? — No. 
We  are  not  in  connexion  with  any  Board. 

14028.  You  have  not  taken  any  means  to  test  the 
proficiency  of  the  school  ? — None,  except  the  examina- 
tions by  persons  not  interested  in  any  way,  and  who  are 
competent  to  examine. 

14029.  I suppose  there  is  a rule  that  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  be  present  at  religious  instruction  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rule  except  the 
practice — I never  saw  any  written  rule. 

1 4030.  Is  there  no  rule  that  there  should  be  a 
particular  lioiu- for  religious  instruction  ? — No,  gener- 
ally when  we  give  religious  instruction  it  is  in  the 
last  half-hour  or  hour  of  the  day’s  work,  and  the 
master  allows  the  Roman  Catholics  to  go  away. 

14031.  Is  religious  instruction  given  by  the  masters 
as  well  as  by  you  ? — Yes,  the  masters  can  answer  more 
particularly  for  themselves. 

14032.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  know  if  there 
have  been  any  changes  of  religion  of  pupils  in  the  school? 
— Not  that  I am  aware  of, — not  in  my  time  certainly. 

14033.  Chairman. — What  staff  of  teachers  is  there 
in  each  school? — There  is  a master  in  each  school,  and 
each  master  has  a wife  who  is  a certificated  schoolmis- 
tress ; the  masters  also  have  certificates,  I think,  from 
the  Church  Education  Society. 
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Mr.  Robert  Good,  examined. 


14034.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  Tullyvin 
school? — Yes. 

14035.  And  your  wife  is  the  mistress  ? — Yes. 

14036.  How  long  have  you  been  the  master?— Ten 
years  last  May. 

14037.  Where  did  you  receive  your  education  ? — I 
was  trained  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  Training 
ochool;  I was  taught  previously  by  my  father,  who 
"’as  a schoolmaster. 

14038.  What  subjects  do  you  teach — English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

14039.  Anything  beyond  those  subjects? — Latin. 

14040.  Any  Greek  ? — I have  never  had  a pupil  in 
Creek,  but  I could  teach  it. 

14041.  Any  other  subjects? — The  religious  subjects; 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

. 14042.  During  what  hours  do  you  give  religious 
distinction  ? — Generally  from  two  to  three ; at  the 
c>ose  of  the  day  school. 


14043.  I suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  leave  before 
that? — They  are  usually  engaged  in  secular  work,  in 
other  parts  of  the  room,  whilst  the  Protestant  children 
are  at  religious  instruction.  They  might  leave  the 
room  if  they  wished. 

14044.  Have  you  sent  any  pupils  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations  ? — I have  not  sent 
any,  but  there  have  been  some  from  Benbawn  school ; 
the  schools  are  three  miles  apart. 

14045.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  course  of 
education  in  the  two  schools  ? — None. 

14046.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  a large 
attendance  at  your  night  school  ? — I remember  forty- 
five  at  one  time. 

14047.  How  many  now? — There  were  twenty  last 
year. 

14048.  Do  grown  men  avail  themselves,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  night  school? — In  fact,  all  the  night 
scholars  are  grown  up  young  men. 

3 N 2 
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14049.  Do  they  seem  to  prize  the  advantage  of  the 
school  ? — Very  much  indeed,  they  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

14050.  There  are  a good  many  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  night  school? — Yes,  grown  up  men; 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  whatever  at  the  night 
school. 

14051.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  educated  in  the  same 
room  ? — They  are.  I take  the  seniors  in  one  room, 
and  my  wife  the  juniors  in  another. 

14052.  You  do  a little  of  the  teaching  of  the  gii'ls, 
and  your  wife  of  the  boys  ? — Yes,  we  combine.  The  girls 
all  go  up  to  needlework  in  the  room  in  which  my  wife 
teaches. 

14053.  Needlework  is  taught  there? — Certainly. 

14054.  Chairman. — Are  the  pupils  all  free  scholars  ? 
— Some  children  of  respectable  shopkeepers  come  from 
Cootehill,  and  they  pay  10s.  per  quarter  for  Latin. 

14055.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  your  night  school 
free? — Those  attending  have,  nominally,  to  pay  Is.  a 
quarter,  but  they  do  not  pay  it.  There  was  not  a 
single  one  who  paid  it  last  year ; but  the  rule  was  that 
they  should  do  so. 

14056.  What  occupation  do  those  that  come  to  your 


night  school  usually  follow  ? — They  are  all  farmers’ 
sons,  and  work  on  the  farms. 

14057.  Do  you  find  that  many  who  come  are  able 
to  read  and  write  ? — Yes,  and  then  they  improve.  They 
come  to  keep  up  their  knowledge.  If  any  of  them 
are  going  into  the  police,  they  like  to  read  up  for  that 
Of  course  the  night  school  is  entirely  primary.  I may 
mention  that  two  of  the  girls  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  first-class  certificates  in  Trinity  College ; one 
in  1876,  the  other  in  1879.  You  asked  me  if  I sent  in 
boys  to  the  Intermediate  examinations ; the  reason  I 
did  not  do  so  is,  that  I sent  my  boys  to  compete  for 
scholarships  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school  at 
Farra,  and  I consider  those  of  more  value. 

14058.  Chairman. — They  cannot  hold  the  two  to- 
gether ? — They  cannot  prepare  for  both,  at  all  events. 

14059.  They  cannot  hold  both  ? — They  cannot. 

14060.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  Cath- 
olics are  there  at  the  day  school? — There  are  at  pre- 
sent seven,  five  boys  and  two  girls. 

14061.  Do  they  come  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? — One  comes  about  three  miles ; another  a. 
mile  and  a half ; and  the  others  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  latter  are  small  children. 


Mr.  James 
Moore. 


Mr.  James  Moore,  examined. 


14062.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  the  Ben- 
bawn  school  ? — Yes. 

14063.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? 
— Twelve  years  last  April. 

14064.  Were  you  the  first  master  of  the  school  ? — 
I was  not.  There  were,  I think,  four  before  me. 

14065.  Is  the  course  of  instruction  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  and  book-keep- 
ing and  natural  philosophy.  I have  also  one  pupil 
learning  Latin. 

14066.  Are  your  pupils  the  sons  of  farmers? — 
Generally  speaking  they  are  the  sons  of  farmers ; some 
are  children  of  labourers. 

14067.  Do  you  send  any  of  them  to  any  higher 
school  ? — Several  of  them  have  become  National 
school  teachers.  Six  girls  have  gone  forward  as 
National  teachers  in  my  own  time. 

14068.  Do  they  go  to  the  Model  National  school? 
— We  send  them  straight  to  Marlborouglx-street. 

14069.  Where  did  you  receive  your  own  training  ? 
— I was  taught  by  my  father,  who  was  a school- 


master, and  I was  trained  in  the  Kildare-place  Train- 
ing School,  Dublin. 

14070.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  to  the  Benbawn 
schools,  beyond  the  endowment  1— -None  whatever. 

14071.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  a large 
attendance  at  your  night  school? — The  average  last 
year  was  twenty ; it  was  larger  in  former  years. 

14072.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  reduction? — 
I think,  for  the  most  part,  the  people  have  left  the 
country.  There  are  not  so  many  grown  up  young  men 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  number  fluctuates  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  forty ; 
sometimes  the  figure  is  as  low  as  fifteen. 

14073.  How  many  hours  do  you  teach  each  night? 
— For  two  hours  on  five  evenings  in  each  week. 

14074.  Does  your  wife  teach  sewing  and  knitting, 
in  the  girls’  school  ? — Yes ; plain  and  fancy  work. 

14075.  Chairman. — Have  you  sent  up  any  boys 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes.  I had  one 
boy,  who  passed  with  credit  in  the  junior  grade. 


Kev.  William 
P.  Moore,  m.a. 


Rev.  William  Prior  Moore,  m.a.,  recalled. 


14076.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement? — Yes.  First,  as  to  the  schools  you  have 
just  been  investigating.  I have  known  them  for  many 
years,  and  they  generally  have  had  very  efficient 
masters.  The  son  of  the  former  master  of  Tullyvin 
school,  named  M'Culloch,  was  mathematical  teacher  in 
my  school  before  he  entered  Trinity  College,  and  he 
has  been  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  for 
some  time.  He  went  to  America,  and  the  other  day 
was  appointed  a rector  in  Toronto. 

14077.  I understand  that  you  have  purchased  the 
approach  to  the  Cavan  Royal  School — some  land 
adjoining? — Yes,  I purchased  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres 
from  the  Rev.  Henry  Cottingham  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  I was  driven  to  purchase  it,  because  they 
were  building  cabins  even  along  my  avenue. 

14078.  You  altered  the  approach  to  the  school  ? — . 
Yes.  I took  a portion  of  the  land  I had  purchased  to 
make  a neater  and  better  approach.  One  of  the 
objects  I had,  in  getting  the  land,  was  to  give  a por- 
tion of  it  to  make  a udder  and  handsomer  approach. 

14079.  In  fact  you  altered  the  entrance,  from  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
and  diverted  it  over  the  land  you  yourself  had  pur- 
chased ? — Exactly. 

14080.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  Commis- 
sioners before  doing  that? — Yes ; I received  a letter, 


saying  that  they  would  not  consent  to  give  Mr. 
Cottingham  the  £50  he  wanted  for  the  piece  of  ground 
required  to  make  the  alterations.  When  I got  pos- 
session I found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a decent 
entrance  into  the  place.  I did  it  all  at  my  own 
expense,  except  the  gate,  and  for  the  building  of  the 
gatehouse  they  paid  £50.  But,  for  the  plot  of  ground, 
they  did  not  pay  anything.  If  they  choose  to  pay 
anything  for  it,  I will  be  glad  to  receive  it ; if  not,  I 
will  give  it  to  the  school. 

14081.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  gave  you 
any  permission  to  make  the  alteration  ? — No  ; I had 
given  up  the  ground  to  them. 

14082.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  old  and  bad 
entrance  is  obliterated? — Yes  ; it  is  planted  ; there  are 
trees  growing  on  it  now. 

14083.  You  planted  it? — Yes;  I planted  it. 

1 4084.  There  is  no  road  to  the  school-house  except 
the  new  entrance  which  is  on  your  ground  ? — No  other; 
the  wall  along  the  avenue  was  built  entirely  at  my  own 
expense,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  out  a 
certain  set  of  very  disgraceful  intruders.  The  adjoin- 
ing land  goes  by  the  euphonious  appellation  of  the 
Devil’s  Half-acre.  It  would  be  desirable  to  give  Cavan 
the  benefit  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  alluded 
to.  It  is  a most  monstrous  thing  that  they  are  withheld . 
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Rev.  Tekence  Brady,  examined. 


14085.  Mr.  O’Shauuhnessy. — You  are  the  Bursar  of 
St  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan? — Yes. 

14086.  I believe  that,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 
vou  submit  your  accounts  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
president  of  the  College  ?— Yes. 

14087.  He  examines  them? — He  does,  and  goes 
through  them  very  carefully. 

14088.  To  whom  does  he  submit  them  ? — To  the 
Bishop. 

14089.  How  often  ? — It  has  to  be  done  every  quarter, 
as  a rale ; but  the  Bishop,  perhaps,  might  not  be  at 
home,  so  it  is  not  always  done  regularly. 

14090.  The  Bishop  is  one  of  the  trustees  ? — He  is. 

14091.  Does  he  ever  submit  it  to  any  other  trustee? — 
Yes,  frequently  to  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  trustees, 
and  to  the  Rev.  John  O’Reilly,  parish  priest  of  Virginia; 
but  that  has  not  been  done  for  the  last  year.  I have 
been  Bursar  since  February,  1878.  The  trustees  were 
asked  to  audit  the  accounts  after  the  last  retreat ; but 
they  had  not  time  to  remain. 


14092,  Although  that  final  audit  was  not  made, 
you  have  always  a regular  statement  of  accounts  sub- 
mitted to  the  President? — Yes,  every  quarter  : and  he 
submits  it  to  the  Bishop. 

14093.  You  now  produce  your  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  year? — Yes. 

14094.  Chairman. — Where  do  the  juniors  sleep  in 
the  College  ? — The  juniors  are  on  the  third  floor,  and 
the  seniors  are  on  the  second  floor. 

14095.  They  are  in  entirely  separate  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment?— Yes;  they  never  mix.  The  juniors 
take  their  recreation  on  the  ground  or  back  corridor, 
and  the  seniors  on  the  second  corridor,  when  they  can- 
not be  outside.  Then  the  juniors’  recreation  grounds 
are  altogether  distinct — they  have  a field  containing 
about  six  acres.  The  seniors  are  altogether  apart  from 
them,  on  another  ground,  where  they  take  their  recrea- 
tion, and  they  never  mix  with  the  juniors  at  all,  except 
that  they  dine  with  them. 


Rev.  James  Dolan,  recalled. 


14096.  Chairman. — Why  do  you  separate  the  seniors 
from  the  juniors — is  it  because  one  class  is  theological, 
and  the  other  lay  students,  or  is  it  because  of  the 
difference  of  age  ? — Partly  for  each  of  those  reasons. 
In  all  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  Colleges,  the  eccle- 
siastical students  are  kept  distinct  from  the  lay 
students,  as  a rule. 

14097.  In  fact  it  is  more  mental  than  physical  sep- 
aration?— Exactly. 

14098.  You  do  not  wish  them  to  be  in  contact 
mentally  with  the  others  ? — The  contact  would  do  no 
harm,  but  we  wish  to  keep  the  ecclesiastics  to  their 
own  business.  To  those  studying  for  worldly  pursuits 
I send  a daily  newspaper.  I would  not  send  one  to 
the  ecclesiastical  students.  A theological  student  does 
not  require  to  mix  in  politics ; but  should  study  theo- 
logy, and  take  care  of  his  soul  more  closely  than  those 
preparing  for  worldly  pursuits. 


14099.  Of  the  fifty-three  pupils  now  in  the  College, 
how  many  are  theological  students  ? — We  have  twenty- 
three  students  above  the  intermediate  grade — from  phi- 
losophy up.  They  rank  as  theological  students,  but  they 
are  not  actually  reading  theology.  They  have  passed 
over  to  philosophy,  which  with  us  draws  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  boys. 
They  are  not  all  actually  at  theology.  Of  those  twenty- 
three  there  are  seven  at  natural  philosophy,  which,  in 
our  course,  we  have  placed  after  rhetoric.  We  teach 
Latin  to  the  smaller  boys  for  the  Intermediate  examin- 
ations ; but  we  follow  the  lines  of  the  old  Universities, 
which  had  placed  both  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
after  the  rhetoric.  There  are  seven  in  the  physics 
class,  and  the  others  are  studying  theology  proper. 

14100.  You  do  not  teach  physical  science  to  the 
theological  and  junior  students  together? — No. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1879.— 12  o Clock,  Noon. 

At  the  College,  Kilkenny. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; and  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  G.  W. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Maxwell 

14101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  the 
Principal  of  Kilkenny  College  : when  did  you  become 
so? — In  April,  1874. 

14102.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

14103.  Who  had  been  your  predecessor? — The 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin. 

14104.  How  long  was  he  head  master  ? — Ten 
years,  I believe. 

14105.  I believe  his  predecessor  was  Dr.  Browne? 
—Yes. 

14106.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  premises, 
when  you  got  possession  ? — In  a very  dilapidated  con- 
dition— every  window  in  the  house  was  broken. 

14107.  Had  there  been  a school  there,  for  some  time 
previously,  under  Dr.  Martin? — No,  not  for  six  months 
or  more. 

14108.  What  became  of  Dr.  Martin? — He  is  now, 

I think,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

14109.  Is  he  still  teaching?— He  is,  I understand, 
in  connexion  with  some  Belfast  institution. 

14110.  Did  you  know,  from  the  records  or  other- 
wise, what  number  of  boys  he  had  ? — He  had  as  many 
as  thirty-five,  I think,  at  one  time,  but  he  had  none  at 
all  at  the  end.  I brought  fourteen  from  Limerick. 


Weir,  m.a.,  examined. 

14111.  You  found  the  school  had,  at  that  time,  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist? — It  had  ceased  to  exist  altogether. 

14112.  Where  had  you  been  before  you  were 
appointed  to  Kilkenny  ? — I had  a large  private  school 
in  the  Crescent,  Limerick.  It  was  a classical  school. 

14113.  Was  it  an  unendowed  school? — Yes. 

14114.  When  you  opened  the  College  in  1874  how 
many  pupils  had  you  %— I had  only  the  fourteen  I 
brought  with  me  from  Limerick. 

14115.  Had  you  any  day  boys  at  first  ? — Twelve  or 
fourteen — I have  never  had  more  than  about  fourteen 
day  boys. 

14116.  Are  the  day  boys  from  Kilkenny? — Yes, 
from  the  town  of  Kilkenny.  A few,  that  had  been 
day  scholars  at  my  school  in  Limerick,  came  to  Kil- 
kenny and  lodged  in  the  town.  Some  of  them  were 
Roman  Catholics.  I had  as  many  as  eighteen  Roman 
Catholics,  until  they  were  interfered  with. 

14117.  With  the  exception  of  those  you  mention 
as  having  come  from  Limerick,  in  order  to  attend  your 
school,  were  the  other  day  boys  from  the  town  of 
Kilkenny? — Yes,  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

14118.  I believe  the  boys  are  all  absent  from  the 
school  at  present? — Yes. 


Oct.  4, 1879. 

Rev.  Terence 
Brady. 


Rev.  James 


Mr.  James  M 
Weir,  M.A. 
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Oct,  4, 
Ur.,  jami 
Weir,  m.. 


THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


879.  14119.  I understand  that  sickness  broke  out  in  tbe 

s 31.  school  shortly  after  vacation  ?— Yes,  about  a fortnight 
u after  vacation,  illness  broke  out,  and  I thought  it  better 
to  send  the  boys  home. 

14120.  How  soon  do  you  expect  them  to  be  back  ? 
—At  the  latest  by  1st  November.  1 am  having  the 
place  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  the  walls  newly  plastered, 
and  the  entire  building  disinfected. 

14121.  Before  the  illness  broke  out,  how  many 
boarders  had  you  ? — I had  nine  at  the  time  we  broke 
up  for  vacation.  A good  many  of  them  left  to  enter 

• College,  and  to  go  in  for  different  examinations.  At 

• an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  I had  sixteen. 

14122.  They  were  reduced  to  nine,  by  boys  leaving  ? 
' Yes.  Some  of  them  were  too  much  grown,  and  did 
not  want  to  remain  longer  in  tbe  school. 

14123.  I suppose  after  midsummer  vacation  would 
ordinarily  be  the  time  for  new  boys  to  come  to  the 
school  ? — Yes.  I was  in  correspondence  with  the 
parents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  boys,  at  the  time  the 
illness  broke  out. 

14124.  Besides  the  boarders,  what  day  boys  had 
you  ? — The  usual  number  was  about  ten. 

14125.  So  that  the  school  consisted  altogether 
of  about  thirty  boys? — Considerably  under  thirty 
Twenty-five  I would  say  this  year.  It  generally  in- 
creased after  the  midsummer  vacation. 

1412(5.  Was  that  more  or  less  than  the  number  you 
usually  had  since  1874?— Less  than  the  number  I had 
all  through. 

1412/.  How  did  the  diminution  of  numbers  arise  ? 
—A  good  many  went  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
some  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  different  other 
examinations,  some  of  them  passed  examinations  for 
the  Banks.  Those  boys  left  the  school,  and  new  boys 
did  not  come. 

. . 14128.  .Where  did  the  boarders  come  from  1—  I had 
.three  boarders  from  Moate,  sons  of  a resident  maris- 
trate  there,  who  was  originally  a Kilkenny  man.°  I 
had  three  from  King’s  County,  one.  of  whom  died.  I 
had  four  from  Queen’s  County,  I had  another  from 
near  Nenagh,  and  I had  only  one  from  the  county 
Kilkenny— the  son  of  a clergyman. 

14129.  You  did  not  find  that  the  sons  of  the  o-en- 
try  of  county  Kilkenny  came  to  the  school?— No, 
nor  did  they,  I believe,  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor, 
except  one  family,  two  of  whom  were  here  for  several 
years.  One  of  them  went  in  for.  a Constabulary 
examination. 

14130.  Were  all  your  boarders  Protestants  ?— All 
at  jiresent  are;  but  I had  four  Roman  Catholic 
boarders,  at  one  time. , 

1 41 3 L Were  those  some  of  the  boys  that  came  to 
yoii  from  Limerick  ?— They  were.  One  of  them  is  now 
in  Trinity  College. 

. 1413?'  You  have  not  had  any  Catholic  boys  belong- 
ing to  Kilkenny  ?— No,  except  as  private  pupils— I 
have  at  present  some  as  private  pupils. 

,vf  tv-3-!-  n°i!  SaUl  Were  aPPointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  ? — Yes. 

14134.  Are  you  appointed  for  life  ?— For  life,  I sup- 
pose—the  same  as  the  clergyman  of  a parish, 
i ?4o135;,  ®uhje°t,  of  course,  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty?— Certainly. 

14l36™Wliat  assistance  have  you  from  the  endow- 
ment?—The  assistance  I have  from  the  endowment 
amounts  to  about  £120  a year.  The  highest  sum  I 
got  m any  half  year ,™  £63  5a.  5 d.,  md  I lad  to  pay 
a half  year  s rent  out  of  that. 

n l41 37o , TiieA  acc°lint  which  you  have  produced  shows 
Yes  °n  21St  1879,  you  received  £63  5s.  5 d.  ?— 

14138.  That  was  £64  12s.  id.  for  the  half  year’s 
endowment,  less  £1  6s.  lid.  income  tax?— Yes. 
mot13!9'  ^h7ei'efore>  the  endowment  would  be 
P,°V  annum?—' Yes— £140  Irish;  but, 
aCCi°!i  ™ Le<hvlch>  it  ought  to  be  £140  English, 
of  i wa  fixe?  ?um’  Payable  by  the  Marquis 

of  Ormonde?- Yes.  I have  to  pay  the  poor  rates. 

1 had  to  pay  fourteen  guineas  this  year. 


14141.  W as  that  out  of  the  endowment  ?— Yes 
I have  to  pay  property  tax  also.  ’ an<l 

I pH-.  Then  y-oy  are  liable;  I . 

fall  amount  of  pooi-mtrf-1  am  liable  to  a,  S 
amount,  except  the  allowance  on  £5. 

14143.  What  payments  have  you  to  make  for  ft 
house— is  it  subject  to  any  rent?— £5  a year  a„i 
taxes.  The  poor  rate  is  3s.  in  the  pound  on  tl 
valuation ; the  valuation  is  £98  on  the  house 
grounds.  ,UJa 

14144.  Dr.  Hart.— What  is  the  £5  for?— TV 
head-rent  of  the  ground. 

14145.  To  whom  is  the  head-rent  payable  ? Tn  ti 

Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

14146.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  It  fo  staj  , 
that  the  school  premises  consist  of  9a.  3r.  32p  statu/ 
measure?— That  is  what  is  stated  in  the  former  retort 
but  it  is  not  correct — it  is  about  six  acres.  1 ’ 

14147.  Six  acres  Irish?— No;  six  acres  EiWidi 
I do  not  think  it  is  more,  if  surveyed.  I suppose°tW 
include  in-it  half  the  street,  and  the  offices.  1 1 am  told 
the  tradition  is  that  it  is  eight  English  acres,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  so  much. 

14148.  You  have  no  emolument  of  any  kind—  excent 
from  fees  of  the  pupils— further  than  what  you  have 
told  us  ? — Nothing. 

14149.  You  have  no  fund  for  repairs  ?— No.  I 
have  to  do  those  at  my  own-  cost. 

14150.  What  fees  do  you  charge  for  boarders  ?— ^40 
to  £45  a year. 

14151.  In  the  statement  you  have  furnished  to  us 
that  the.  patrons  of  the  school  are  the  Board 


yo£  i"?  ;;  ulc  patrons  ox  -me  scnooi  are  the  Boanl 
ot  1 unity  College  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde?— Yes 
14152.  The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  the  rfolit 
ot  appointing  the  master  ? — Yes. 

14153.  Is  the  appointment  subject  to  approval  by 

the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,-  or  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  ? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The 
appointment  has  devolved  on  the  Board  since  1715 

14154.  Your  return  also  states  that  the  visitors  are 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College— has  the  Provost,  as  far  as  you  know,  ever 
visited  the  College?— Well,  I can  only  speak  ostomy 
own  time — he  has  not  visited  since  I was  appointed 


14155.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him 
in  reference  to  the  College?— I have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  Dr.  Hart,  and  other  members  of  thcBoard  - 
from  time  to  time. 

14156.  The  Provost  has  not  acted  as  a Visitor  ?- 
Not  as  a Visitor. 

14157.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  resides  in  Kilkenny? 
—Yes,  the  present  Bishop  (Dr.  Walsh)  has  not  Ion- 
been  appointed. 

14158.  Has  he  visited  the  College  since  his  appoint- 
ment?—Not  officially,  but  he  has  visited  as  a friend. 

14159.  Dr.  Hart.— What  is  the  day  of  visitation 
appointed  by  the  statute  ? — I do 'not  think  any  day  is 
fixed.  The  original  ride  was  that  it  should  be  visited 
on  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 

14160.  The  present  Bishop  did  not  come  formally 
as  a visitor  last  June? — No. 

14161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Did  the  pre- 
vious Bishop,  Dr.  Gregg,  visit  the  College?— He  did, 
and  examined  the  pupils. 

, 14162-  On  the  fixed  day?— Well,  no;  it  was  not  on 
tne  fixed  day.  I myself  invited  him,  and  other  gentry 
and  clergy  along  with  him: 

44163-  Under  the  deed,  by  which  , the  College  was 
endowed,  the  provision  was  that  children  of  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  grantor  were  to  be  instructed  free, 
and  children  of  persons  residing  in  Kilkenny  at  half 
the  fees  usually  charged  by  grammar  schools  in  Dublin 
—have  you  had  any  claims  made  by  persons  under 
that  provision  ? — No. 

14164.  Are  the  fees  which  are  charged  in  the 
College  fixed  by  yourself? — Yes. 

14165.  You  were-first  classical  sizar  in  1849?— I 
was;  and  first  classical  scholar  in  1852. 

14166.  The  course  of  education  in  your  school  com- 
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prises  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  English  History, 
4o°ra]>hy,  and  the  other  subjects  of  a grammar  school 
education? — Yes. 

141 67.  What  staff  of  teachers  have  you  to  assist 
,-0u? — A mathematical  master,  and  a foreign  master. 
1 had  two  English  masters  when  I had  a larger 
number  of  boys. 

14168.  Is  the  foreign  master  resident  in  the  College  ? 
__Yes.  He  has  not  returned  since  the  vacation.  I 
had  to  countermand  his  return  in  consequence  of  the 
illness. 

14169.  Then,  when  the  school.is  in  operation,  all  the 
masters  reside  in  the  College  ? — Always. 

14170.  On  what  terms  is  the  resident  foreign  mas- 
ter engaged  ? — They  are  generally  got  on  low  terms — 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  them.  I give  £40  a year  and 
board.  They  generally  get  some  tuitions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

14171.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  mathe- 
matical master  ? — He  must  be  able  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  University  examinations. 

14172.  Is  your  present  master  a graduate  of  Trinity 
College  ?— I have  had  two  graduates  of  Trinity  College, 
but  1 find  trained  mathematical  teachers  from  Santry 
school  the  best.  My  boys  have  taken,  for  three  years 
in  succession,  the  first  science  scholarships  in  Queen’s 
College,  Cork.  The  men  who  have  been  trained  at 
Santry  are  generally  very  good ; they  get  sizarships 
easily  in  Trinity  College.  The  master  I have  at 
present  is  a Santry  man,  and  he  was  the  candidate 
who  came  next  to  those  who  got  sizarships.  I hacl 
him  residing  with  me  until  the  sickness  broke  out. 
Mv  foreign  master  is  at  present  in  , a school  in  the 
County  Cork,  as  I had  to  countermand  his  coming 
here 

14173.  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  mathematical 
master? — £50  a year,  with  board  and  residence. 

14174.  Is  the  furniture  of  the  College  entirely  your 
own  property  ? — It  is  all  my  own  property,  with  the 
exception  of  one  book  case. 

14175.  You  have  no,  provision  for  furniture,  or 
educational  appliances  of  any  kind,  from  the  endow- 
ment?—No.  If  I had  a provision  for  prizes  I would 
be  very  glad.. 

14176.  Are  there  neither  prizes  nor  exhibitions  ? — 
None,  except  what  I can  afford  to  give  myself.  That 
is  the  only  drawback  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
College.  There  is  no  school  in  Ireland  better  situated. 

14177.  You  mean  as  to  the  situation  of  the  build- 
ing?—Yes  ; and  the  grounds  surrounding  it,  the  view 
from  it,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  site.  The  rooms 
are  lofty,  the  dormitories  well  ventilated,  and  in  every 
respect  the  place  is  well  calculated  for  a school. 

14178. 1 find  by  the  report  of  the  former  Commission 
that,  in  185  7,  there  were  forty-seven  pupils  in  the  school 
—to  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  since  ? — 
ro  various  causes ; in  the  first  place  the  mania  prevail- 
ing among  our  gentry  for  sending  children  to  England 
to  be  educated  has  increased  tenfold  since  1857.  Then 
of  course  we  must  take  into  account  the  scarcity  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  South  of  Ireland,  there,  are  so  few  Pro- 
taut  families  of  a class  that  can  send  their  boys  to  such 
an  institution. 

14179.  Dr.  Hart. — I suppose  increased  railway 
facilities  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those 
families,  who  can  afford  to  give  their  boys  a liberal 
education,  to  send  them  to  schools  in  England,  ? — Yes  ; 
me  increased  railway  and  steamer  facilities  of  course 
have  that  tendency.  Numbers  of  boys  from  the  county 
Kilkenny  are  educated  in  England. 

14180.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  College  if  it  were  vis- 
ited periodically  by  the  Bishop,  and  by  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  ? — I do,  but  I think  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage would  be  to  attach  some  fund  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibitions  and  prizes. 

14181.  Did  you  send  up  any  of  your  boys  to  the 
intermediate  examinations  ? — Not  this  year.  I had  a 
ew  who  might  have  gone  up,  but  I understood  that 

they  went  in,  and  did  not  succeed  this  year,  they 


could  not  present  themselves  at . future  examinations. 
I have  some  whom  I purpose  sending  up  next  year. 
One  boy,  who  had  left  me  only  a few  months,  went  in 
and  got  the  fifth  senior  exhibition.  He  had  been 
under  my  tuition  five  year’s. 

14182.  When  did  he  leave  you?— In  the  latter  end 
of  1S77. 

14183.  Do  you  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  send 
hoys  up  for  the  Intermediate  examination  next  year? — I 
am  sure  of  it.  I would  have  sent  my  son  in  this  year, 
but  he  was  preparing  for  entrance  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  I thought  that  of  more  importance. 

14184.  I understand  that  you  have  been  in  corres- 
pondence with  a gentleman  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  College,  and  is  desirous  of  endowing  it  with  some 
scholarships  ? — Yes. 

1 4185.  You  have  also  been  iu  communication  with 
a former  pupil  who  speaks  of  sending  you  some  boys 
from  America  1-Yes,  from  Illinois. 

1 4 1 8 6 . H ow  many  boy  s is  the  house  capable  of  accom- 
modating ? — More-  than  I would  wish  to  be  in  it,  for 
fear  of  illness.  I should  say  it  would  accommodate  100. 

14187.  Do  you  mean  one  hundred  boarders  ? — Yes, 
but  I think  a school  of  fifty  would  be  a very  good  oue. 

14188.  Your  extra  charges  are  one  guinea  for  medical 
attendance,  and  one  guinea  entrance  fee,  for  necessaries  ? 
— Yes,  ancl  they  can  hardly  be  called  extras.  We  have 
Dr.  Lyster  as  our  medical  attendant,  but  unfortunately 
he  happened  to  be  away  at  the  time  the  illness  com- 
menced, and  we  had  to  call  in  two  other  doctors. 

14189.  The  terms  for  day  scholars  are  8,  10,  and 
12  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  class? — Yes. 

14190.  Do  you  keep  any  account  of  what  it  costs 
you  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair  ? — No.  Whenever 
anything  requires  to  he  done  I just  get  it  done,  and 
pay  for  it.  I have  had  a good  deal  of  drainage  and  other 
matters  done ; and  every  year  I have  more  or  less 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  painting,  papering,  white- 
washing, and  plumbing. 

14191.  I presume  it  cost  you  a good  deal  to  put 
the-  premises  in  repair  when  you  first  entered  into 
occupation? — I got  £147  from  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  but  it  cost  me  at  the  time  £240. 

14192.  Out  of  what  fimd  was  the  £147  advanced  ? 
— That  was  deducted  from  the  money  I paid  to  Dr. 
Martin. 

14193.  Had  Dr.  Martin  a charge  upon  the  property  ? 
— He  had.  I paid  him  £463,  and  out  of  that  they 
deducted  £147. 

14194.  On  what  account  was  that  sum  deducted  ? — 
For  dilapidation. 

14195.  I suppose  Dr.  Martin  was  bound  to  keep  the 
premises  in  repair? — Yes. 

14196.  You  paid  £463  ?— Yes. 

14197.  Was  that  money  paid  to  Dr.  Martin? — No. 

I lodged  the  sum  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  gave  the  receipt 
to  Dr.  Hart. 

14198.  Was  that  a condition  of  your  appointment  ? 
— Yes. 


Oct.  4,  1S7-1. 

Mr.  James  M. 
Weir,  m.a. 


Dr.  Hart. — It  was  money  paid  by  Mr.  Weir’s  pre- 
decessor to  Dr.  Browne,  the  previous  head  master. 
Dr.  Browne  had  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  in 
repairs,  on  condition  that  his  successor  should  repay 
the  amount.  Of  course  Dr.  Martin  was  entitled  to 
recover  the  amount  from  his  successor. 

141 99.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  assuming 
that  you  vacated  the  appointment,  would  you  have  a 
claim  against  your  successor? — Yes,  my  representatives 
will  have  a claim  for  half  that  sum,  £231  10s. 

14200.  The  money  bears  no  interest  in  the  mean 
time  ? — No. 

14201.  To  put  the  premises  now  into  fresh  and 
proper  order  would  cost  a good  deal  of  money? — Indeed 
it  would.  I daresay  it  would  cost  £500  to  put  them 
into  perfect  repair.  The  roof  is  in  good  order,  it  is  sound 
and  free  from  damp,  and  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
all  right,  but  of  course  woodwork  will  not  last  for  ever. 

14202.  Did  you  get  furniture  from  your  predecessor, 
or  were  you  obliged  to  bring  it  yourself? — I brought 
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Od.  i,  1879.  my  furniture  from  Limerick  here.  There  was  also  some 
bought,  by  an  agent,  at  the  auction  for  me. 

Weir*™. a.  14203.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  your  outlay 

has  been  in  the  way  of  furniture! — Well,  I have  it 
insured  for  £500.  I think  that  is  about  the  value. 

14204.  Do  the  boys  board  with  your  own  family! 
— The  boys  and  masters  board  together,  but  I always 
carve  for  them.  I preside  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
Mrs.  Weir  or  my  daughter  at  the  breakfast  and 
supper  table. 

14205.  What  are  the  hours  in  the  school  1 — From 
seven  to  nine  in  the  morning  for  study,  and  then  from 
ten  till  three. 

14206.  Do  the  boys  breakfast  at  nine! — They  break- 
fast at  nine,  then  they  are  at  school  business  from  ten  till 
three,  and  again  from  seven  till  nine  in  the  evening. 

14207.  What  is  the  dinner  hour! — Immediately 
after  three. 

14208.  I suppose  they  have  supper  afterwards! — 
Yes,  supper  between  six  and  seven. 

14209.  What  is  the  dietary! — The  same  as  that  of 
our  own  family;  the  best  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
groceries  of  all  kinds. 

14210.  Have  they  a meat  dinner  every  day! — A 
meat  dinner  eveiy  day,  of  course.  I have  dealt  with  the 
principal  butcher  in  the  town  ever  since  I came  here. 

14211.  Dr.  Hart.  — Part  of  the  duty  of  the  Y isitors, 
I observe,  is  to  order  any  necessary  repairs  of  the  house, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  annual  visitation ; they  have 
never  ordered  any  repairs! — Never  since  I came. 

14212.  Has  there  been  any  professional  inspection 
of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  repairs 
are  necessary  1 — Mr.  Curdy  was  the  last  person  who  in- 
spected it.  He  was  sent  down  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  in  1875,  the  year  after  my  appointment. 

14213.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
you  had  done  in  the  way  of  repairs! — Yes;  he  came 
to  see  what  I had  done,  and  he  approved  of  it. 

14214.  I believe  he  came  twice! — Yes ; lie  came 
first  to  see  what  repairs  the  building  would  require, 
and  then  he  came  to  see  what  I had  done.  He  in- 
spected every  portion  of  the  house,  and  made  a favour- 
able report  to  the  Board ; but  I have  done  a great 
deal  to  the  place  since. 

14215.  Of  your  own  accord! — Yes. 

14216.  Without  any  order  from  the  trustees  or  any- 
body else! — Yes. 

14217.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  satisfactory  if 
the  Visitors  attended  to  the  direction  in  the  deed,  and 
inspected  the  College  once  a year,  to  see  what  was  re- 
quired 1 — Yes,  or  once  every  two  years. 

14218.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  school  if  an  interest  was  taken  in  it  by  the  Bishop 
and  the  Provost! — I do.  I think  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage. 

14219.  They  would  relieve  you  of  responsibility, 
and  tell  you  what  was  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

14220.  I believe  in  the  original  deed  the  first  charge 
on  the  endowment  was  for  keeping  the  house  in  re- 
pair!—I did  not  know  that. 

14221.  In  the  report  of  1857,  it  is  stated  that  the 
endowment  is  for  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  and 
paying  the  salary  of  the  master! — That  is  not  the  way 
it  is  stated  in  Ledwich. 

14222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  land 
connected  with  the  house  all  in  your  own  occupation  1 
— Yes ; it  is  all  in  my  own  occupation. 

14223.  Do  you  cultivate  any  part  of  it!—  No;  it 
is  all  in  grass.  It  is  not  fit  for  cultivation — it  is  low, 
marshy  land. 

14224.  You  do  not  get  any  assistance  in  the  way  of 
garden  produce! — There  is  a garden,  but  I rent  it- — it 
is  a large  garden. 

14225.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  land  itself  1 — I 
just  leave  it  as  it  is.  I get  the  grass  cut  each  year. 

14226.  Do  you  ever  let  it  for  grazing! — Sometimes 
I do. 

1 4227.  You  do  not  manage  it  yourself! — I was  think- 
ing of  keeping  cows  on  it,  but  it  is  rather  a precarious 
thing  to  keep  cows  now. 


14228.  Have  the  boys  the  use  of  the  six  acres!— 
Yes ; they  have  the  use  of  the  whole  place,  they  p]av 
cricket  and  foot  ball,  and  amuse  themselves  ou  it. 
14229.  It  is  suitable  for  the  purpose! — It  is. 
14230.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  you  aware  of  any  autho- 
rity the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  in  the  school 
beyond  the  appointment  of  the  master! — No.  ’ 

14231.  The  Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
who  visited  the  school  in  1856  states  : — 


“ I cannot  imagine  a more  serious  misprision  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  a public  body  than  is  involved  in  the  neglect 
with  which  this  school  has  been  treated  by  the  Governors 
and  Visitors.’’ 


Now,  the  Visitors  have  certainly  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  but  I do  not  see  that  the  Governor  had  any 
duty  except  the  one  of  appointing  the  master ! — I think 
it  is  said  the  Visitors  were  to  come  here  once  a year 
and  to  be  entertained  with  a fat  buck  taken  out  of  his 
Grace’s  Park. 

14232.  It  is  said  in  the  Report  of  1857  that  the 
duty  of  the  Visitors  was  completely  disregarded,  no 
visitation  having  taken  place  for  a considerable  time— 
you  have  no  improvement  in  that  respect  to  report, 
except  the  visitation  you  have  mentioned  by  the 
present  Bishop  and  his  predecessor  ! — You  can  hardly 
call  that  a visitation. 

14233.  It  was  more  a visit  than  a visitation?— 
Exactly.  It  was  not  a formal  visitation. 

14234.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  founder’s  family — the  Marquises  of 
Ormonde — take  an  interest  in  the  Institution!— They 
do  not,  that  I can  see. 

14235.  I believe  the  present  Marquis  resides  in 
Kilkenny,  during  portion  of  the  year  1 — Yes. 

14236.  He  has  no  authority  over  the  school?— No; 
I think  if  he  had  a share  in  the  appointment  of 
the  master  he  would  probably  take  more  interest  in  it 
The  family  lost  it  by  the  attainder.  It  has  been  in- 
timated to  me  that,  if  he  had  a share  in  the  appoint- 
ment, he  would  take  a greater  interest  in  the  place. 

14237.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  school  if  you  had  a local  Governor,  or  patron,  of 
property  and  position  ? — I do ; I think  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  school,  whoever  was  master  of  it ; and 
to  all  future  masters. 

14238.  Is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
Kilkenny  ? — Yes. 

14239.  Do  you  know,,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether 
provision  has  been  made  for  keeping  up  the  Bishopric? 
— I do  ; it  has  been  settled  at  £1,500  a year. 

14240.  So  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  risk  of  the  office  becoming  vacant  ? — No,  not  the 
slightest,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  go. 

14241.  Did  the  Bishop  who  was  here  when  you 
were  appointed  pay  any  attention  to  the  school?— The 
Bishop  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  was  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  who  died  a few  months  after  I was 
appointed.  He  and  my  father  were  contemporaries  m 
College.  I got  a nice  letter  from  him  upon  my  appoint- 
ment, but  he  never  visited  me. 

14242.  Did  you  know  of  his  taking  an  interest  in 
the  school  ? — I heard  that  he  did — I heard  that  he  used 
to  visit  here  frequently  before  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Browne 
and -Dr.  Baily. 

14243.  Do  you  devote  your  own  time  entirely  to 
the  school  ? — I do,  between  private  pupils,  and  the 
school.  I am  always  in  the  school  from  ten  till  three, 
and  do  the  classical  business  myself.  In  fact  I take  a 
pleasure  in  doing  it.  , 

14244.  Dr.  Baily  was  the  predecessor  of  Dr. Browne  I 


14245.  I believe  in  his  time  the  school  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition !— It  was  in  a more  flourishing 
condition  than  under  Dr.  Browne,  I understand, 
wish  to  mention  that  some  of  my  pupils  have  obtain® 
appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  service,  some  are 
officers  in  the  army,  others  are  clergymen  in  the  1*1S ' 
Church,  and  two  are " inspectors  of  schools,  kavui0 
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2ot  their  appointments  by  competition.  One  of  my 
former  pupils  lately  got  a senior  moderatorship  and  gold 
medal  in  Trinity  College,  and  another  got  first  gold 
medal  in  classics  from  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  last 


October,  in  the  Queen’s  University.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  present  Commission  (Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  H.p.) 
was  a former  pupil  of  mine. 

[The  Commissioners  adioumed.] 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1879.— 11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  Court-house,  Armagh. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; with 
James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  William  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  recalled. 


14246.  Chairman. — The  only  matter  we  desire  to 
inquire  into  now,  with  reference  to  the  Royal  School 
of  Armagh,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  we  got  from 
you  during  your  examination  in  Dublin,  is,  what  has 
been  the  success  of  your  pupils  at  the  Intermediate 
Examination1? — Wesent  in  fifty-two  boys,  all  in  the  first 
four  classes  of  the  school ; of  those,  the  names  of  forty- 
nine  appeared  in  the  pass  lists — six  got  exhibi- 
tions, twenty-two  got  prizes,  and  twenty-one  passed  in 
more  than  two  subjects  ; I did  not  alter  the  ordinary 
•work  of  the  school  in  the  least  to  prepare  for  those  ex- 
aminations ; the  boys  went  in  just  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  ordinary  school  summer  examinations. 

14247.  What  is  the  total  number  of  scholars  whose 
ages  were  suitable  for  going  in  for  the  examinations  ? 
— The  number  that  went  in  included  every  boy  of 
sixteen  and  upwards  ; in  fact  I may  say  that  almost 
every  boy  over  fourteen  went  in. 

1 4248.  I suppose  if  there  were  exhibitions  open  to 
boys  under  fourteen,  you  would  be  able  to  claim  a good 
many  more  1 — I have  no  doubt  such  exhibitions  would 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  school. 

14249.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  schools  known 
as  preparatory  are  very  much  wanted? — Certainly, 
to  encourage  boys  who  are  anxious  to  rise  ; if  a clever 
boy  got  an  exhibition  at  fourteen  he  might  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  school  work. 

14250.  I suppose  you  often  receive  boys  who  are 
backward,  in  consequence  of  not  having  received  a 
good  early  education? — Frequently — I think  there  is  a 
great  want  in  Ireland  of  preparatory  schools. 

14251.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  are  local  school 


exhibitions  attached  to  your  school  ? — Yes,  there  are 
two  exhibitions  each  year  for  boys  under  fourteen. 

14252.  Do  you  attach  great  value  to  those  exhibi- 
tions for  junior  boys  ? — They  are  very  useful. 

14253.  You  would  not  wish  to  give  up  the  advantage 
of  such  exhibitions,  unless  the  Intermediate  Education 
scheme  made  provision  for  them? — Certainly  not. 

14254.  Have  you  also  school  exhibitions  for  boys 
under  sixteen? — We  have  two  each  year  for  boys 
under  sixteen,  as  well  as  two  for  boys  under  fourteen. 

14255.  In  cases  where  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  provides  a substitute  for  school  exhibitions,  it  surely 
would  be  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  existing  local 
exhibitions? — I think  so  ; they  are  not  wanted  now  for 
boys  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen. 

14256.  And  if  exhibitions  were  given  under  the  Act 
to  boys  under  fourteen,  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply?— Quite  so,  the  wider  the  field  for  competition 
the  better. 

14257.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  throwing  the  ex- 
isting exhibitions  open  to  general  competition  ? — I do 
not  say  that;  but  if  the  Intermediate  fund  provided 
exhibitions  for  boys  under  fourteen,  I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  necessity  for  separate  school  ex- 
hibitions. 

14258.  How  many  of  the  six  exhibitions,  gained  by 
your  pupils  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  have 
been  won  by  day  boys? — Two  of  those  who  gained 
exhibitions  were  day  boys. 

14259.  How  many  day  boys  have  you  at  present? 
— About  thirty-five  or  thirty-six. 

14260.  As  against  how  many  residents? — Counting 
those  in  the  masters’  houses,  about  ninety-five. 


Rev.  Jackson  Smyth,  d.d.,  examined. 


14261.  Chairman. — You  are  the  principal  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Armagh? — I am  one  of  them. 

14262.  There  is  a school  connected  with  your 
church? — Yes. 

14263.  Is  it  an  endowed  school? — It  was  erected,  in 
1858,  mainly  through  the  enterprise  of  a private 
member  of  the  congregation,  assisted  by  the  con- 
gregation generally.  The  building,  which  cost  over 
£1,200,  was  left  intrust  to  the  minister,  and  is  under 
the  management  of  an  annually  elected  committee,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  of  which  the  trustee  and 
minister  is  the  chairman. 

14264.  Is  there  only  one  trustee? — That  is  all.  I 
am  the  trustee  at  present. 

14265.  Did  the  school  cost  anything  over  the  £1,200? 
— The  building  cost  a little  over  that  sum,  and  a lease 
in  perpetuity  of  the  site  was  obtained  free  of  rent  at  an 
expenditure  of,  I think,  about  £100. 

14266.  Has  the  school  any  other  endowment? — 
None.  The  object  was  mainly  to  have  what  would 
now  be  called  an  Intermediate  school.  It  was  not 
proposed  to  have  it  a National  school,  but  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  to  supply  a classical  and  commercial 
education  to  the  boys  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation and  others,  according  to  the  trust  deed.  It 
succeeded  pretty  well  at  first.  The  Royal  school  was 
not  so  prosperous  then  as  it  has  been  under  Dr.  Mor- 
gan’s management.  We  have  now  found  that  the 


Royal  school  under  Dr.  Morgan’s  management  is  too 
close  to  us,  and  that  our  school  was  not  prospering, 
and  so  we  have  had  it  changed  into  a National  school. 

14267.  The  members  of  your  congregation  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Royal  school,  as  supplying  all  their  wants, 
so  far  as  regards  higher  or  intermediate  education  ? — 
No.  I would  not  say  that  it  supplies  all  the  wants. 
It  does  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  all. 

14268.  In  what  is  it  defective — is  it  in  commercial 
education? — No;  principally  for  boys  that  are  meant 
for  professional  life.  For  example,  if  one  of  our  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  any  re- 
spectable merchant,  wished  to  send  his  boy  to  school 
preparatory  to  a collegiate  education  with  a view  to 
professional  life,  he  finds  that  the  Royal  school  is  not 
so  suitable  for  that  purpose  as  some  others.  It  is 
understood  amongst  the  community  that  the  boys  in 
the  Royal  school  are  prepared  generally  for  Trinity 
College  ; and  we,  Presbyterians,  do  not  generally  wish 
to  send  our  boys  to  Trinity  College,  so  that  the  Royal 
school  is  not  available  in  many  instances.  I have 
known  Presbyterian  boys  sent  from  this  neighbourhood, 
to  Watts’  school,  Lurgan — to  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution — and  even  to  Coleraine,  instead  of  to  the 
Royal  school  here,  in  consequence  of  what  I have  stated. 
A few  merchants  of  this  town  have  had  their  boys  at 
our  own  school,  and  most  of  those  have  turned  to  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

3 O 


Oct.  4,  1879. 

Mr.  James  M. 
Weir,  m.a. 


Oct.  8, 1870. 


Rev.  William 
Moore- 

Morgan,  LLD. 


Rev.  Jackson] 
Smyth,  d.d. 
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Ort.  o,  187 9.  , . 142,69, Is  there- any  endowment  in  the  shape  of  sub- 

Rcv.  Jackson  - scrip&ons.  collected  for  the-  support  of  the  school? — 
Smyth,  d.d.  Whatever  is  wanted  is  raised  by  the  congregation. 

At  first,  when  we  got  a classical  master,  we  gave  a 
guarantee,  of  £100  a year  and  a house,  for  two  or  three 
years,  till  the  school  came  to  be  self-supporting.-  • 
14270.  It  is  now  a primary  National  school? — It 

' ”!!„  14271.  How  many  masters  are  there  at  it ? — There 

is  a master,  one  female  assistant,  and  one  monitress.  -3 
1 4272..  What  number  of  pupils  is  there  in  the  school? 
— Between'  eighty  and  ninety  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a 
mixed  school. 

14273.  Where  is  it  situated? — It  is  the  next  house 
fftsiifiW  .v  'to  the  Court-house. 

- - _ 14274.  Mr.  .O’Shaughnessy.— As  I understand, 

it  is  not  the  deficiency  of  commercial  education  that 
you  complain  of  in  the  Royal  school,  but  the  deficiency 
of  an  education  which  would  fit  Presbyterian  young 
men  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — Perhaps  I should  not 
say  deficiency,  but  a different  course  of  classical  educa- 
tion is  required  in  the  one  from  that  in  the  other.  The 
general  feeling, is  that  the  great  object  in  the  Royal 
school  is  to  prepare  boys  for  Trinity  College,  not  for 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  • 

14275.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians  attending  the 
Royal  school,  as  day  scholars  ;?-r-Yes ; there  are  a-  few 
at  present — about  eight  or  ten. 

14276.  Are  they  residents  in  the  town  ? — Two  or 
three  belong  to  the  town,  and  the  others  are  from  the 
neighbourhood  about.  There  are  some  Presbyterian 
boys  who  are  lodging  in  the  town,  and  who  attend  the 
Royal  school  as  day  boys. 

14277.  You  say  that  some  Presbyterian  boys  go  to 
a school  in  Lurgan  ?— I have  known  them  to  be  sent. 

14278.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  suggestion 
being  offered  to  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  school  on 
the  subject  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges?— No  ; I have  not 
heard  of  any.  One  of  the  masters  at  the  Royal  school 
wrote  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Intermediate 
education  last  year-.  I privately  wrote  a review  of  the 
pamphlet  to  himself,  and  I prominently  brought  out 
what  I am  now  stating — that  Presbyterians,  whether 
the  sons  of  ministers,  or  merchants,  or  high-class  far- 
mers through  the  country,  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  education  here  as  they  would  like,  because  of 
the  facts  stated. 

14279.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  exhibitions, 


attached  to -the  Royal  school,  available  only  for  bow 
who  enter  Trinity  College  ?— Yes;  I have  heard  so  ■ 
14280.  Do  you  think  it  would  remedy  the- defect- 
that  you  speak  of,  if  .those  exhibitions  were 


tenable  by  boys  attending  any  authorized  University 
m the  kingdom  ? — I believe  it  would.  That  is  one 
element  in  our  complaint. 

142S1.  What  is  the  other  ?— The  other  objection  is 
that  though  the  pathway  is  open  to  all  comers  for  dis 
tmction  in  Trinity  College,  yet  it  is  understood  that 
the  tendency  is,  without  any  direct  .effort  behw 
made,  to  proselytize ; and  Presbyterians  do  not  like 
to  send  their  sons  to  a place  where  there  would  be  a 
temptation  to  proselytism.  There  is  nothing  of  t-lnt 
kind  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

14282.  Do  you  say  that  such  a tendency  exists 
m the  Royal  school  here?— No.  I have  never 

heard  of  either  the  head  master  or  any  other  master 
tampering  with  the  religion  of  the  boys  in  any  way. 

142S3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterian  boarders  at  the 
Royal  schools  ? -If  there  are  they  must  have  hidden 
their  Presbyterianism  ; because  we  do  not  know  about 
them— they  do  not  attend  our  Presbyterian  churches. 

142S4.  Have  you  heard  in  former  times  of  there 
being  Presbyterians  at  the  school  ?— Yes.  A few  years 


14285.  Chairman.—  This  is  a large  town,  havin« 
9,000  inhabitants,  and  there  seems  to  be  one  class  Of 
school  absent  which  is  found  in  almost  every  town  of 
the  size  in  Ireland — namely,  a Model  training-school 
under  the  National  Board.  Do  you  think  that  the 
absence  of  a school  of  that  sort  is  a want  that  is  felt? 
—So  far  as  my  impression  goes,  I say  it  is  a want 
felt. 

14286.  There  is  a school  of  the  kind  in  Lurgan,  and 
another  in  Newry.  Are  those  near  enough  to  be  of 
advantage  to  this  town?— No.  They  are  not  of  the 
slightest  advantage  to  boys  here.  They  are  too  fai 

14287.  I suppose  if  such  a school  were  in  existence 
in  the  town,  it  might  meet  the  wants  of  the  Presby- 
terians to  a very  large  extent  ?— Yes,  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  wanted  a classical  education.  I think 
a Model  school  the  very  best  in  the  land  up  to  that 
point. 

14288.  For  commercial  education? — Yes.  Foi 

commercial,  as  distinguished  from  classical,  education. 


Mr.  George  ft 
Cochrane. 


Mr.  George  C.  Cochrane,  examined. 


14289.  Chairman. — You  are  the  solicitor  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Drelincourt  school,  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

14290.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
About  two  years;  but  I have  been  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  the  school  for  years. 

14291.  The  managing  trustee  is  away  from  Armagh 
just  now  ? — Yes,  Dr.  Chadwick  is  away. 

14292.  Who  is  the  other  trustee? — The  Lord  Pri- 
mate  is  the  other.  There  are  only  two. 

14293.  Of  what  does  the  endowment  consist? — 
The  trustees  hold  some  property  in  the  townlancl  of 
Legmurren  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  some  in 
the  town  of  Armagh,  and  some  in  the  county  of 

14294.  What  is  the  income  derived:  from  - those 
properties  ? — The  rental  of  the  Tyrone  property  is 
£105  Is.  Id  ; of  the  Down  property,  £92  6s.  2d  ; 
and  of  the  Armagh  property,  £37  8s.  5 d : making  a 
total  of  £234  15s.  8d 

14295.  The  income  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  1857 
was  £221  15s.  lid.  derived  from  136a.  1b.  39p.  of 
land,  and  some  fee  farm  rents  ; and  the  foundation  was 
thus  stated : — 


‘ Burgesses  and  commonalty,  grant  of  8a.  lit.  8r.,  25 
September,  1738;  Primate  Boulter,  grant  of  13a.  Or.  31r.  • 
Mrs.  Drelincourt,  grant  of  fee  farm  rent,  £90;  Mrs.  Dre- 
hncourt,  deed  of  confirmation,  12  June,  1747;  Primate 
Kobmson,  renewable  lease  of  115  acres.” 


How  is  the  land  now  held? — The,  land  in  Tyrone  is 
held  for  ever.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  in  1875,  for  £175  18s.  9d 

14296.  Is  it  subject  to  any  head  rent  ? — I find  from 
a return  which  Dr.  Chadwick  made  me  that  the  head 
rent  is  £6  13s.  9d 

14297.  Is  the  £105  Is.  Id  the  gross  or  the  net 
rental  ? — That  is  the  rent  without  deducting  taxes. 

14298.  Is  the  £6  13s.  9d  head  rent  to  be  deducted 
from  the  £105  Is.  Id? — Yes;  and  the  taxes  and 
agent’s  fees  are  also  to  be  deducted.  I make  these 
statements  from  particulars  which  Dr.  Chadwick 
furnished  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  an  affidavit,  to  be 
made  in  certain  proceedings  which  are  at  present 
pending  in  Chancery^  to  alter  the  mode  in  which  the 
fund  is  applied. 

14299.  The  income  appears  to  be  £13  over  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Do  you  collect  the  rents? 
— -I  do  not.  Mr.  Paton  collects  the  rents.  Are-valu- 
ation was  made  the  other  day ; and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  more  than  £1  difference  between  what 
the  value  is  now,  and  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

14300.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— You  have  mentioned 
an  application,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Tell  us 
briefly  what  is  sought  by  that  petition? — Shortly,  it 
was  to  change  the  situation  of  the  school  from  Charter 
School-lane,  where  it  now  is,  to  Callan-street,  where 
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there  are  infant  schools  being  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church. 

14301.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  application  ? — 
It  is  still  sub  judice.  The  application  was  made  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  but  was  opposed  by  counsel  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
who  said  they  had  not  been  served  with  any  notice,  and 
the  VicerChancellor  directed  the  matter  to  stand  over. 

14302.  Was  there  any  local  opposition  ? — No  local 
opposition ; and  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  has  informed 
Dr.  Chadwick  that  they  will  withdraw  their  opposition 
in  the  matter.  Counsel  did  not  direct  me  to  give 
them  notice,  and  so  I did  not  do  it. 

14303.  Is  the  locality,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
move the  school,  more  in  want  of  schools  than  where  it 
now  stands? — It  is  not ; but  in  the  building  to' which 
they  want  to  remove  it,  night  schools  are  conducted, 
which  it  appears  are  very  beneficial  in  the  town.  The 
schools  are  at  present,  according  to  the  affidavit  of 
Dr.  Chadwick,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  district,  and 
the  children  would  be  afraid  to  go  there  in  the  even- 
ing to  attend  the  night  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
matters  I have  mentioned,  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  that  the  schools  might  be  placed  under  the 
National  Board. 

14304.  Chairman. — They  are  at  present  inde- 
pendent Church  schools?— Yes,  relying  on  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  Drelincourt. 

14305.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — It  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  two  schools  separate,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  identity  of  this  endowment  ? — Yes. 

14306.  Does  any  of  the  endowment  go  to  the  infant 
school  you  spoke  of?— None  of  it  goes  to  the  infant 
school. 

14307.  Is  it  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the  infant 
school  ? — It  is. 

14308.  Has  that  met  with  any.  opposition  in  the 
town? — It  has  not. 

14309.  Is  the  locality  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  the  schools  a more  Protestant  district  of  the 
town? — It  is. 


14310.  Chairman. — I find  in  the  report  of  the  Ocf#ri87», 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  1857  this  passage: — ,r  „ — 1 ' 

, T , , . 1 . ° Mr.  George  C 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  in  1834  a petition  was  pre-  Cochrane, 
sented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Lord  Primate  and 
the  then  Rector  of  Armagh,  upon  which  an  order  of 
reference  to  the  Master  was  made  to  approve  of  a proper 
scheme  for  the  future  regulation  and  management  of  this 
trust  estate,  including  the  school.  The  Master  made  his 
report,  which  was  confirmed,  and  the  present  management 
is  in  accordance  therewith.” 

Is  that  the  scheme  under  which  the  school  is 
managed  at  present? — Yes,  with  one  exception,  which 
the  Vice-Chancellor,,  when  making:  some  remarks  res- 
pecting the  petition,  referred  to,  and  that  was,  that 
Master  Henn’s  scheme  provided  for  a boarding  school 
for  girls,  and  that  has  not  been  carried  Out. 

14311.  It  was  intended  that  some  industrial  training 
should  be  given.  The  object  of  the  endowment  was 
stated  in  1857  as  : — 

“For  the  establishment  of  a Charity  Working  School  for 
twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  to  be  boarded  and  lodged, 
and  instructed  in  linen  manufacture,  husbandry,  and  house- 
wifery.” 

Istliat  adhered  to? — That  I believe  is  not  carried  out. 

14312.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Chadwick  allege  any  particular  acts  of  harshness  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  neighbours? — He  does  not 
allege  any  specific  act. 

14313.  Or  any  former  acts  done? — He  does  not 
allege  anything  of  that  kind, 

14314.  Chairman.— There  are  no  boarders  in  the 
school  at  present  ? — No  boarders  have  ever  been  there, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 

14315.  Is  not  the  number  of  pupils  less  than  it  was 
in  1857  ?— Yes,  six  years  ago  there  was  an  average  of 
forty-nine  boys,  and  as  many  girls  : the  average  now 
is  between  thirty-eight  and  forty. 

14316.  The  children  are  clothed?—1 They  were  clothed. 

14317.  The  schools  were  put  under  the  National 
Board  without  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  leave? — Yes,  but  the  trustees  wanted 
also  to  put  the  infant  school,  to  which  I have  referred, 
under  the  National  Board. 


Mr.  Mortimer  Paton,  examined. 


Mr.  Mortimer 
Paton. 


14318.  Chairman. — You.  are  the  agent  to  the  estate 
of  the  Drelincourt  school,  Armagh  ? — I am.  I have 
been  the  agent  since  my  father’s  death  in  1871 ; he 
was  the  agent  before  me. 

14319.  Is  the  Tyrone  estate  let  in  perpetuity  ? — No  ; 
to  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

14320.  How  is  the  estate  in  Armagh  let? — The 
estate  in  Armagh  consists  of  town-parks,  which  are 
occupied  by  two  tenants,  David  Moore,  and  R.  J. 
Moore,  and  by  the  Town  Commissioners. 

14321.  I suppose  they  are  let  by  the  year?- — They 
are  let  on  tenancies  from  year  to  year. 

14322.  How  is  the  county  of  Down  estate  let? — 
That  is  Stormanstown,  county  of  Down.  Mr.  Cleeland 
pays  £92  6s.  2d.  per  annum ; he  is  in  the  habit  of 


paying  it  half-yearly.  This  I understand  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a rentcharge. 

14323.  Do  you  think  the  lands  are  let  at  their  fair 
value  ? — I do  not  know  about  the  lands  in  Down, 
those  in  Tyrone  and  Armagh  are. 

14324.  They  were  revalued  recently  ? — They  were; 
Dr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Cochrane  the  solicitor,  and  my- 
self, were  down  at  Legmurren,  and  viewed  the 
property. 

14325.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  accounts  show 
that  the  trustees  have  been  charged  with  income  tax. 
As  I understand,  this  being  a charity,  you  would  be 
entitled  to  get  back  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  the  income  tax  for  the  last  three  years  ? — I 
have  not  received  any  back. 


Mr.  George  Strong,  examined. 


Mr.  George 
Strong. 


14326.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  the 
Drelincourt  school,  Armagh? — Yes. 

14327.  What  staff  of  teachers  is  there  in  the  school  ? 
— I am  the  sole  master  in  the  boys’  school,  having  only 
the  assistance  of  a monitor.  My  daughter  conducts 
the  female  school,  and  is  assisted  by  my  wife. 

14328.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  your 
school  ? — The  programme  is  that  of  the  National 
Board,  with  Which  the  school  has  been  in  connexion 
for  two  years. 

14329.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — It  was  put  under  the 
National  Board,  without  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a scheme  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  do  so  ? — I do  not  know  anything  of  that. 


14330.  Chairman. — It  is  an  ordinary  English 
primary  school  ? — -Yes. 

14331.  Is  there  any  industrial  training  given? — 
Yes.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing.  The  boys  and 
gilds  are  clothed — at  least  a proportion  of  them,  who 
make  up  a certain  number  of  attendances  in  the  year. 
The  girls,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  female 
teacher,  make  up  the  underclothing  both  for  the  boys 
and  for  themselves.  The  girls’  suits  are  made  entirely 
in  the  school. 

14332.  What  fees  do  the  pupils  pay  ? — All  are  free, 
both  boys  and  gilds. 

14333.  They  receive  a free  education,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  regular  attendants  get  clothes  ? — Yes. 
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14334.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  boys  are 
there  now  attending  the  school  ? — There  are  47  boys 
on  the  roll,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
1878  was  39-7,  while  the  average  for  the  quarter  ended 
30th  of  last  month  was  41. 

14335.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  land  immediately 
attached  to  the  school  ? — The  school  stands  in  the  centre 
of  a piece  of  ground,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  I,  as 
the  master,  cultivate  that  and  use  it  as  a garden,  with 
the  exception  of  play-grounds  for  the  boys  and  girls 
respectively. 

14336.  There  is  no  instruction  in  agriculture  given  ? 
— So  much  of  agriculture  as  is  appointed  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board,  for  the  respective 

* 14337.  Your  salary  is  £35 ? — Yes ; and  the  mistress 
receives  £20,  and  the  assistant  mistress  £15. 

14338.  How  often  is  the  school  inspected  ? — 
Annually  by  the  National  Board  Inspector. 

14339.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  there  any  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  boys’  school  ? — No.  I have  never  had 
a Homan  Catholic  in  that  school,  with  the  exception  of 
two  who  came  for  a day  or  two  : there  are,  however, 
three  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  female  school. 

14340.  Is  your  daughter,  the  female  teacher,  certi- 
ficated, or  does  she  hold  a certificate  from  any  autho- 
rity or  source? — She  is  what  is  called  “provisionally 
classed”  under  the  National  Board  at  present. 

14341.  Does  that  mean  she  is  to  go  up  for  the  final 
classification  ? — Yes. 

14342.  Under  what  class  is  she  provisionally 
classed  ? — Second. 

14343.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  building? — 
Yes.  It  reads  : — 

“ This  Hospital  for  the  education  of  20  boys  and  20  girls 
at  once  in  true  religion  and  manual  labour,  was  endowed 
and  erected  by  Mrs.  Drelincourt,  widow  of  Dr.  Drelincourt, 
late  Dean  of  Armagh.  His  Grace  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  Lord 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  with  the  Corporation  of  Armagh, 
granted  to  this  Hospital  for  ever  a fair  and  convenient 
demesne,  1740.” 

14344.  Chairman. — Is  the  school  exclusively  a 
Church  school,  or  is  it  attended  by  Presbyterians? — 


The  pupils  are  principally  of  the  Irish  Church  uj 
there  are  some  Presbyterians. 

14345.  It  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  Church 
children  ? — No.  There  are  37  Irish  Church  boys,  and 
10  Presbyterians ; and  there  is  about  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  girls’  school,  with  three  Roman  Catholics. 

14346.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  the  school  in  a 
good  state  of  repair  at  present  ? — Internally  it  is. 

14347.  When  was  it  put  into  repair  ? — About  twelve 
months  since. 

14348.  Was  it,  up  to  that  time,  in  a defective  state 
inside  ? — It  was  rather.  The  trustees  about  twelve 
months  ago  expended  considerably  over  £100  in 
repairs. 

14349.  Your  answer  as  to  the  building  being  at 
present  in  good  repair  internally  implies  that  every- 
thing is  not  quite  right  externally — do  you  mean  with 

regard  to  the  roof,  or  with  regard  to  other  matters  ? 

The  roof  is  sound ; but  the  plaster  has  fallen  off,  and 
needs  coating  and  dressing  up.  The  windows  are 
old-fashioned  metal  ones,  and  the  trustees  contemplate 
taking  them  out  when  the  funds  accumulate,  and 
putting  in  new  ones. 

14350.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott  wishes  me  to  ask 
whether  the  Presbyterian  pupils,  and  I may  also  add 
the  three  Roman  Catholics,  receive  clothing  the  same 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  ? — I have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Roman  Catholics,  for  we  never  had  them  in  attend- 
ance before,  and  I am  a little  curious  to  see  what 
action  will  be  taken.  I am  teacher  of  the  school  now 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  there 
always  have  been  Presbyterian  children,  and  if  their 
attendance  and  behaviour  came  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired they  always  received  the  clothing.  There  was 
no  distinction  whatever  made. 

14351.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  who  at  present 
receive  clothing  ? — Yes.  There  are  both  boys  and 

girls  wearing  the  school  livery. 

14352.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  never  knew  a 
case  of  a Roman  Catholic  child  remaining  long  enough 
to  win  any  clothing  ? — No. 


Bev.  Thomas 
Rice,  r.r. 


Rev.  Thomas  Rice.  p.p..  examined. 


14353.  Chairman. — You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Chapel-street,  school,  Armagh? — I 
am.  It  is  in  a street  called  Chapel-lane,  adjacent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  built  on  the  chapel 
grounds. 

14354.  How  is  the  site  held  ? — It  is  on  a terminable 
lease,  I believe,  but  I do  not  know  exactly  what  time 
it  has  to  run.  The  lease  is  not  in  my  posses- 
sion. I suppose  it  is  in  the  primatial  archives.  His 
Grace  the  Primate  should  have  it ; but  I never  asked 
him  about  it. 

14355.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  a former  Royal 
Commission  that  Rev.  Henry  Campbell,  whose  will 
was  proved  2nd  June,  1827,  left  £250  for  this  school? 
— Yes.  I believe  there  was  a correspondence  between 
your  secretary  and  the  teacher  relative  to  that.  The 
teacher  came  to  me  about  it,  and  I made  all  the  in- 
quiries I could.  I went  to  an  old  gentleman  in  town 
who  was  supposed  to  know  a great  deal  about  those 
matters,  but  he  could  not  give  me  the  least  informa- 
tion ; however,  he  told  me  that  an  additional  storey 
was  built  to  the  school,  at  the  time  that  money  was 
stated  to  have  been  paid.  I suppose  it  was  paid  over 
to  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  went  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  additional  storey  to  the  school. 

14356.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— When  was  that 
storey  built  ? — About  the  time  the  money  was  stated 
to  have  been  paid.  It  might  have  been  fifty  years 
ago  or  so,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
money  now.  I never  heard  of  it  till  the  teacher  told 
me  he  had  received  a letter  about  it  from  your  secre- 
tary. 

14357.  Chairman. — As  far  as  you  know,  there  is 


no  endowment  beyond  the  house,  which  is  built  od 
land  held  under  a terminable  lease  ? — None.  Some 
time  ago  I belieyed  the  lease  was  one  in  perpetuity, 
and  perhaps  it  is,  for  all  I know. 

14358.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  former  Commis 
sioners,  who  reported  the  school  to  have  an  endowment 
of  £250,  producing  an  annual  income  of  £7  10s. 
appear  to  have  been  guided  altogether  by  the  will,  and 
not  to  have  made  very  strict  inquiries,  owing  to  the 
late  period  of  their  session  at  which  an  extract  from 
the  will  was  furnished  to  them.  Is  this  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  National  school  in  Armagh  ? — No, 
there  is  another — an  infant  school ; and  then  there  is 
the  Convent  National  school ; and  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers’ school,  which  of  course  is  not  National. 

14359.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  any  endow- 
ment?— None  whatever. 

14360.  How  many  children  are  there  at  present 
attending  the  Chapel  school? — The  average  daily 
attendance  is  about  245 — male  and  female. 

14361.  How  many  attend  the  Christian  Brothers' 
school  ? — About  180,  and  sometimes  200. 

14362.  I suppose  that  the  course  there,  as  in  other 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  is  primary  ? — It  is  a pri- 
mary course ; but  I am  told  that  at  present  they  are 
preparing  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  in  the 
coming  year. 

14363.  Then  it  would  appear  that  there  are  some 
attending  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  who  aspire 
to  intermediate  education  ? — Most  certainly  there  are 
some.  While  speaking  on  that  subject,  I would  like 
to  make  a remark  on  the  examination  in  Dublin  of 
Dr.  Morgan,  Head  master  of  the  Royal  school.  It 
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appeared  by  tlie  newspapers  that  he  stated,  that  a 
•erv  small  fraction  of  the  Catholics  of  Armagh  would 
take  advantage  of  intermediate  education.  It  struck 
me  that  the  ratio  he  gave  was  entirely  below  the 

mi14364.  Yon  are  the  administrator  of  the  parish? 
_Yes  ■ the  President  of  our  own  Catholic  College 
does  not  know  how  many  would  take  advantage  of 
intermediate  education,  and  therefore  clearly  Dr. 
Morgan  does  not  know.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that 'taking  all  denominations  into  account  for  every 
two  of  other  denominations,  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  intermediate  education  there  would  be  at  least 
one  Catholic.  I am  sure  that  a great  many  Catholics 
would  take  advantage  of  intermediate  education  if 
it  were  afforded  to  them. 

14365.  You.have  got  a certain  number  of  Catholics, 
in  a primary  school,  seeking  intermediate  education  ? 
—I  have  been  told  by  a fellow  priest  that  there  are 
twenty  at  present.  . 

14366.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  as  day  boys,  at  the  Vincentian’s  Seminary  ? 

Mot  very  many.  I do  not  think  the  Vincentians 

are  anxious  to  admit  day  boys  at  present.  They  may 
however  change,  owing  to  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament. 

14367.  Are  there  in  Armagh  and  its  neighbourhood 
anything  like  a large  number  of  Catholic  farmers  and 
shop-keepers,  that  would  require  intermediate  edu- 
cation?— I would  say  there  are  a good  many  within 
walking  distance  of  Armagh  that  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it  now. 

14368.  Have  there  been  any  recent  endowments,  for 
intermediate  education? — None  whatever, 

14369.  There  is  a Convent  in  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

14370.  Is  there  a day  school  attached  to  the  Con- 
vent0— There  is  a day  school,  in  which  there  are 
between  twenty  and  forty  children  regularly  attending, 
as  well  as  a poor  school,  at  which  there  is  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  250. 

14371.  That  may  be  regarded,  too,  as  a proof  of  the 
existence  of  a class  requiring  intermediate  education  ? 
—I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  A great  many, 
whom  we  do  not  think  of,  would  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

14372.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  facilities  or  encouragement  being  given  for 
intermediate  education  ? — I would  not  be  anxious  to 
interfere  with  any  existing  endowments  at  all.  I 
would  not  like  to  pull  down.  We  are  all  Irishmen, 
and  there  is  room  enough  for  us  all.  We  should  all 
educate  ourselves,  and  turn  our  education  to  the  best 
account.  As  a Christian  clergyman  I do  not  see  why 
we  should  envy  others  ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  there 
is  a fraction  of  the  community,  particularly  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  who  oppose  anything  being  given  to 
the  Catholics. 

14373.  You  say,  in  point  of  fact,  that  you  do  not  seek 
for  levelling  down? — Not  at  all.  I wish  for  levelling 
up. 

14374.  I presume,  the  Catholics  regard  the  Royal 
schools  as  purely  denominational  ? — Most  certainly  ; I 
mean  denominational  in  this  way,  that  Catholics  do 
not  go  to  them.  All  denominations  outside  Catholics 
can,  and  do  attend;  but  Catholics  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  tnem. 

14375.  Do  you  want  some  assistance  such  as  the 
Royal  school  gets  here? — Some  such.  I think  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  that  we  would  avail 
ourselves  of  it — besides  we  have  a right  to  it. 

14376.  You  know  something  of  your  Protestant 
neighbours.  I suppose  the  Royal  school  here  educates 
a fail-  number  of  the  children  of  Protestant  shop- 
keepers ? — I do  not  interfere  about  it,  and  hence  I do 
not  know  much  about  my  dissenting  neighbours ; but  I 
deny  the  right  of  others  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  that  would  avail  themselves  of  intermedi- 
ate education. 

14377.  A large  number  of  young  men  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Armagh  enter  the  priesthood? — A 
good  many.  I believe  it  would  be  a great  advantage 


to  them,  and  a great  saving  too,  if  they  had  an  inter-  Oct.  6,  mo. 
mediate  school  to  attend.  Key  Thomas 

14378.  A good  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to  pay  jj^ 
the  fees  of  boarding  schools? — It  is  difficult  since 
the  disendowment  of  Maynooth.  They  are  four  years 
in  St.  Patrick’s  College,  and  five  or  six  years  in  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  If  they  had  an  intermediate 
school  for  classics  it  would  be  very  useful  to  prepare 
them. 

14379.  Do  you  think  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  has  stimulated  the  Catholics  ? — It  has  certainly. 

14380.  You  think  that  it  will  create  a fresh  interest 
for  intermediate  education  ? — I believe  it  will.  Sup- 
pose a tradesman’s  son  at  a Christian  Brothers’  school 
competes  this  year-,  and  be  successful  even  in  a small 
degree  it  will  stimulate,  and  excite  others  to  go  on  in 
the  same  way ; it  will  create  a thirst  for  education. 

14381.  The  want  will  bea  growing  one? — Certainly. 

14382.  You  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  Dr. 

Morgan’s  work  ? — I do  not.  I wish  him  prosperity, 
and  success ; but  ldo  object  to  others  opposing  my 
just  claims  for  equality, — I want  nothing  more.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  remark  relative  to  Mr. 

Cochrane’s  evidence,  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  in  any  way  Dr.  Chadwick  or  his  claims. 

Mr.  Cochrane  said  that  one  of  the  causes  for  trans- 
ferring the  endowment  from  Charter-School-lane  school 
to  Callan-street  school,  was  that  the  children  were 
afraid  to  go  to  Charter-School-lane  by  reason  of  its 
being  a Catholic  locality.  I challenge  an  instance  to 
be  brought  forward  where  Protestants  were  interfered 
with  by  Catholics.  But  I could  bring  forward 
several  cases  where  Catholics  were  interfered  with  by 
Protestants.  If  it  were  the  case  that  Protestants  were 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  Catholics,  I would  take 
care  that  it  would  not  be  repeated. 

14383.  Had  the  interference  by  Protestants  with 
Catholics,  to  which  you  are  alluding,  reference  to 
educational  matters  ? — Yes ; on  their  way  to  evening 
school,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  particularly  about 
the  1 2th  of  July,  the  children  were  interfered  with,  and 
could  scarcely  go  at  all. 

14384.  You  are  relying,  not  upon  your  fears  as  to 
the  future,  but  upon  past  experience? — Past  experience. 

14385.  I suppose  the  locality  being  a Roman 
Catholic  one  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
school  being  removed  from  it? — Not  the  least.  If 
Dr.  Chadwick  thinks  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  people 
to  have  the  school  removed  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  With  regard  to  the  three  Catholics  attending 
that  school  at  present,  they  are  the  children  of  a mixed 
marriage,  and  we  have  not  much  claim  on  them. 

14386.  Have  you  anything  further  to  remark  on 
the  difficulties  arising  in  giving  Catholic  children  an 
intermediate  education  ? — It  is  well  known  that  we 
are  regarded  as  the  poor  people,  and  are  endeavour- 
ing, out  of  our  poverty,  to  educate  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  the  best  way  we  can.  If  any  endowment  were 
given  we  would  receive  it  with  thanks,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  it. 

14387.  With  regard  to  your  primary  schools,  is 
your  poor  school,  attached  to  the  convent,  under  the 
National  Board? — It  is.  They  enjoy  a capitation 
allowance.  It  is  very  small  remuneration,  indeed,  for 
' the  services  given. 

1438S.  As  a clergyman  of  the  parish,  you  clo  not  ob- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? — Certainly  not. 

14389.  And  for  seeing  that  the  teachers  are  comfort- 
able ? — I endeavour  to  keep  the  teachers  to  their 
business,  and  will  not  cover  them  in  any  delinquency 
whatever. 

14390.  Matters  of  religion  are  kept  apart? — Cer- 
tainly. I give  every  assistance  to  do  so,  because  it  is 
all  the  better  for  the  children. 

14391.  There  is  no  personal  objection  to  the  mode 
in  which  Dr.  Morgan  conducts  his  Protestant  school 
here  ? — No.  Sometime  ago  I had  occasion  to  write  to 
Dr.  Morgan  about  little  things  that  occurred  in  re- 
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Pel,  g,  1879.  ference  to  some  of  the  students.  He  kindly  and 
Rev.  Thomas  courteously  answered  me.  There  are  many  little  things 

Rice,  r.r.  by  which  young  men,  in  a sort  of  a not  very  positive 
way,  may  insult  Catholic  clergymen. 


14392.  Discourtesies?— Yes.  It  has  been 

pretty  often.  11  do»e 

14393..  Dr.  Morgan  .was  perfectly  courteous 
willing  to  prevent  them  ? — Certainly.  ^ 


Mr.  Edward  Vaughan  Forsiiall,  : 


Cantab.,  examined. 


14394.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  assistant  14400.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  au 

about  the  position  of  under  masters  in  thT’pl0 . 1 
schools?— Nothing  'except  that  I maint»;"  ->  • - 
have  said  in  my  pamphlet.  Another 
which  I have  always  felt  strongly,  is  thi^TrefeS 


masters  in  the  Royal  School,  Armagh  ? — lam.  about  the  position  of  under.:,  masters.-  in  Hh^RAn 

. 14395.  I understand  you  wish  to  make  an  explana-  schools  ?— Nothing  -except  that  I maintain  what  T 
tion  in  reference  to  some  evidence  given  in  Dublin?  ],ave  said  in  mv  - ' 1 

— Yes,  m reference  to  remarks  made  on  a pamphlet, 


which  I published  when  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  was  before  Parliament. 

14396.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Was  that  before  it 


to: — 

“ Those  of  the  Commissioners,  who  do  come,  are 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  trusts 


1-Yes.  Ira  aasious  to  “ “>»!'  ™e  completely 

, i ' , o 1 limitation  of  their  powers.  For  instance,  eneli  tC  c 

- WmS  a word  or  two  about  that  pamphlet.  Royal  schools  has  a separate  estate  for  its  maintenance  ^ 
It  was  wntten  in  a great  hurry,  and  there  is  a jocular  the  Commissioners  want  the  will,  if  they  have  the  r ’ 
tone  m some  narts  of  it.  wWR  ^ 1.  r .1 i I tnef 


tone  in  some  parts  of  it  which  might  be  much  transfer  one  farthing  from  the  revenues  of  anv  scJoot  th- 

better  a-way.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  are  remarks  is  languishing,  as  in  the  instance  recently  cited,  to  hcln 

that  might  be  construed  into  personalities,  which  I °ther  schools  which  are  more  deserving."  " 

deeply  regret.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  who  commented  14401.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  have  been  transfer 

on  my  pamphlet  in  Dublin,  seemed-  to  tbink  a per-  of  income  from  one  school  to  another? I was  not 

son,  occupying  the  position  I do  in  the  Eoyal  School,  aware  of  that.  I wrote  under  the  impression  that 

had  trenched  on  religious  ground,  and  said  things  there  had  not  been.  The  idea  that  always  struck  me 

toat  might  offend  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  was,  that  it  would  be- better  if  the  funds  of  the  Eoyal 
Roman  Catholics.  I can  only  say  I had  no  intention  schools  were,  to  a certain  extent,  massed,  and  that 
ot  doing-  so.  I was  criticising  the  policy  pursued  with  there  was  a greater  centralization  of  mana"ement, 
regard  to  education,  from  a secular  point  of  view — and  I do  not  know  whether  I may  venture  to  surest  this 
I had  not  the  least- idea  of  saying  anything  that  would  to  the  Commissioners,  or  whether  it  is  a possible  scheme 
trench  upon  religious  susceptibilities.  I think  the  for  the  future. 

people  who  know  me  in  Armagh  would  say  it  would  14402.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — How  long  have  you 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  anything  of  the  been  a master  in  Armagh  School  ? — Eight  years  and  a 
sort.  If  I remember  rightly,  the  present  Pope  had  very  half. 

been  elected,  andjihere  had  been  rumours  about  14403.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  correspond- 


negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  and  certain  influences 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  opposed 
to  the  broad  view  of  education  that  I wanted  to 
enforce ; and  it  was  not  with  reference  to  any  religious 
view  or  with  any  idea  of  wounding  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  Catholics  that  I wrote.  As  I have 
said,  I regret  exceedingly  that  I was  betrayed  into  a 
personal  tone,  and  I certainly  had  no  idea  of  offendm* 
anyone  s religious  susceptibilities  in  the  view  I took 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

14397.  As  I understand,  you  say  the  pamphlet  was 
written  in  a hurry  ? — It  was  written  iu  a hurry. 

14398.  And  that  you  did  not  think  you 


ence  with  the  other  under  masters  ?—  I have  not.  It 
is  as  to  the  application  of  the  revenues  I am  offering  a 
suggestion. 

14404.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Have  yon  any  other 
suggestion  to  offer  ? — As  regards  the  position  of  the 
head  masters  of  the  Royal  schools,  my  idea  is  that  the 
head  master  should  occupy  amore  independent  position; 
that  he  should  be  independent  of  boarders,  and  have 
a fixed  salary  with  capitation  fees,  and  that  the  fees 
of  the  boarders,  and  other  pupils,  should  be  put  into 
one  common  fund,  and  managed  by  the  Commissioners, 
as  at  Marlborough,  and  other  places.  The  head 
master  should  naturally  have  a stake  in  the  success  of 


trenching  on  any  doctrines.  Perhaps  it  had  not  uuto  ?he,school>  but  he  should  not  be  trammelled  or  fettered 
that  time,  been  brought  so  clearly  nndw  w-  by  boarders.  It  would  give  him  a more  independent 


. n brought  so  clearly  under  your  notice, 

tnat,  m certain  districts  and  certain  countries,  an  indis- 
position to  mixed  education  was  a very  strong  religious 
feehng  with  Roman  Catholics  ?-I  quite  understand 
that  now. 


give  ii 

position  if  the  revenues  of  the  schools  ■ 
by  a Board. 

14405.  You  would  hardly  suggest  that  Dr.  Morgan 
with  a large  number  of  boys,  who  apparently  appreci- 
ate the  advantage  of  going  to  his  school,  should  get 
the  same  salary  as  the  master  of  a Royal  school 
where  there  were  only  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  ? — The 
capitation  fees  would  correct  that  to  a certain  extent. 


14399.  I think  I may  say,  that,  considering  the 
extreme  difference  between  you  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  tone  m which  you  have  come  forward 

have 1 beenX vou0 clid^^not  Tn  tput"61  y.<j111’  ^anguage  may  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  many  cases,  the  personal 
5 and  pecuniary  interact  „hic]/a  head  n,  Jr  _ 

be  ™'™d  wrtl  necessarily  hare  in  Mb  boarders,  is  not  altogitfe 

™ not  conscious  that  I had  1 *■*  ***  1»  88 

,,,,.4.4. . I , . “ Peis°nal  tone,  future  arrangement,  of  course  with  due  regard  to 


With  reference  to  other  matters, in  which!  am  conscious 
I adopted  a personal  tone,  I regret  it  very  much. 


vested  interests,  to  make  beneficial  changes 
respects 


Rev.  Patrick 
Boyle,  c.M. 


Rev.  Patrick  Boyle,  c.m.,  examined. 


n the  report 


14406.  Chairman — You  are  the  head  master  of  St 
Patrick’s  College,  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

14407.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

— Two  years. 

_14408.  When  was  the  institution  established?—  rent.” 

building  it.  1 It  wTropLtr^lSSS  l83\lle  Se*  ab°Ut  Is  ,tlle  building  adjoining  the  Convent?— No.  On 

building  is  near  the  Catholic  Cathedral. 


14409.  The  foundation  is  thus  stated  i 
of  the  Commission  of  1857  : — 

“ Archbishop  Crolly,  will,  proved  5 May,  1849,  devis- 
ing buildings,  offices,  &c.,  and  5 acres  of  land  (reserving  a 
site  for  a convent),  held  in  fee-farm,  at  £31  ids.,  yearly 
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14410.  How  is  it  held  now  ? — It  is  held  under  a 
perpetuity  lease.  The  Primate,  who  is  the  chief 
trustee,  holds  the  lease. 

14411.  Is  any  part  of  the  five  acres  the  site  of  the 
Cathedral  ? — No  ; I think  not.  There  was  portion  of 
it  taken  oil,  to  enlarge  the  cemetery  accommodation. 
In  place  of  that  they  gave  us  a house  which  produces 
3 weekly  rent  of  2s. ; but  that  was  done  before  my 
tjme  and  I do  not  know  the  details-of.it. 

14412.  What  fees  are  charged  1 — The  total  fees  are 
£31 5s-,  including  all  the  necessary  extras.  . Of  course 
wery  student  buys  his  own  books. 

' 14413.  The  students  are  boarded  anddodged? — They 
are  boarded  and  lodged  and*  taught. 

14414.  How  many  scholars  jre  there  ? — We  have 
it  present  51  boarders  and  6 day  pupils. 

14415.  What  fees  do  the  day-pupils  pay  ? — £4  a 
year. 

14416,  At  what  ages  do  your  pupils  generally 
,ome  ? — —It  is  hard  to  form  a precise  idea.  In  the  four 
highest  classes  we  have  44  boys  only  one  of  whom  is 
under  16  years  of  age. 

’ 14417.  Is  the  seminary  intended  to  prepare  candi- 
lates  for  the.  ministry  ? — Chiefly.  Our  course  at 

present  is  an  intermediate  course,  for  entrance  to 
Maynooth.  We  do  not  refuse  a pupil  at  ten  years  of 
age • but  we  do  not  care  to  have  children  under  that. 

14418.  Is  there  any  separation  between  those  in- 
tended for  lay  professions  and  those  for  the  Church  ? 
So  ; they  are  mixed. 

14419.  Is  it  exclusively  a Catholic  school  1— We 
have  never  had  any  application  from  other  denomina- 
tions. The  endowments  in  Armagh  are  so  good  that 
the  boys  of  other  denominations  are  not  induced  to 
:ome  to  us. 

14420.  You  teach  Greek  and  Latin  % — We  do. 

14421.  And  French  ? — French,  mathematics,  geo- 
metry, and  algebra. 

14422.  All  the  English  education  and  book-keeping  ? 
—Yes. 

14423.  Who  teaches  French  7— Two  of  the  priests. 

14424.  You  have  not  a foreigner  to  teach  French  ? 
—No,  They,  who  teach  French,  resided  in  France  for 
some  time. 

14425.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiinessy. — How  many  clerical 
professors  have  you  ?t— In  all  only  three. 

14426.  You  have  got  other  besides  teaching  duties 
to  discharge  ? — Yes,  I have  the  administration  of  the 
whole  house  to  look  after  as  well. 

14427.  You  cannot  devote  exclusive  attention  to 
the  teaching  ? — No. 

14428.  One  of  the  other  priests  has  also  some  duties 
besides  teaching  ? — He  is  procurator  or  bursar. 

14429.  Therefore  the  school  has  not  got  the  ex- 
clusive services  of  the  three  clergymen  ? — Not  in  the 
teachiug  line  solely. 

14430.  You  have  two  lay  teachers? — We  have  two 
lay  teachers  also. 

14431,  You  find  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
do  more  than  teach  the  number  of  boys  you  have  with 
taut  staff? — It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  a larger 
number,  with  the  staff  we  have.  If  our  funds  would 
■alow  us  we  would  gladly  increase  the  present  staff. 

_ 14432.  I suppose  we  may  take  you  as  agreeing  with 
lather  Rice  on  the  subject  of  foundations? — The 
present  Primate  feels  the  want  of  increased  accommo- 
dation so  much  that  he  got  plans  drawn,  about  a year 
"J.0’  enH>.-ge  the  house,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
.0  >’  hut  he  cannot  well  ask  his  people  for  means 
w build  in  years  like  these.  If  we  had  the  enlarge- 
ment he  proposes  our  school  would  be  comfortable: 


Everyone  sees  it  is  a work  of  public  utility.  All  the 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  laity,  of  the  whole  diocese  of 
...  Armagh,  including  the  counties,  of  Armagh,  Louth, 
Tyrone,  and  portion  of  Derry,  are  educated  with  us. 
Anything  given  to  support  our  College  would  be  a 
public  benefit. 

14433.  The  small  number  of  your  teaching  staff  ex- 
plains to  some  extent  the  small  number  of  your  day 
boys.? — "We  have  not  accommodation  for  a day  school. 

14434.  You  have  been  asked  if  your  school  was 
exclusively  Catholic.  I presume  if  Protestant  boys 
chose  „to  attend  your  day  classes  there  would  be  no 
attempt  to  .make  them. take  part  in  religious  duties? 
— I think  not. 

14435.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  school? — 
The  bursar  keeps  the  accounts.  I inspect  them  once  a 
month,  and  am  responsible  for  them.  We  present  them 
to  the  Primate  every  half-year.  I have  here  copies  of 
the  balance  sheets  of  the  last  two  half-years.  The  first 
is  for  five  months,  and  the  second  for  seven  months. 
We  throw  our  two  months’  vacation  into  the  second 
half-year,  to  have  everything  cleared  up. 

14436.  Has  there  been  any  expenditure  lately  on 
permanent  improvements  of  the  school? — We  spent 
on  cementing  and  painting  the  front  of  the  house  £90. 
In  other  improvements — play-ground,  gymnasium,  and 
soforth— we  have  spent  over  £300,  making  a total  of 
very  nearly  £400  within  a period  of  two  years,  on 
permanent  improvements. 

14437.  How  much  of  .that  has  come  out  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  of  the  school  t— Something  over  £300 
has  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  school.  His  Grace 
the  Primate  generously  gave  us  £65  to  cement  the 
house,  and  has  promised  to  pay  for  the  painting  £25 
more.  The  balance  sheet  is  merely  a cash  account. 
We  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  a precise  valuation 
of  the  farni  produce  consumed. 

14438.  Chairman. — In  the  balance  sheet  I find  an 
entry  of  £91  5s.  from  the  Lord  Primate — Is  that  an 
annual  grant  ? — £30  of  it  was  a donation  he  gave  for 
premiums  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  other  £61  5s. 
was  a sum  he  received  in  charity,  to  apply  to  any 
purpose  he  liked,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  seminary. 

14439-  The  premiums  have  not  been  given  yet  ? — 
They  are  included  under  the  head  of  sundries. 

14440.  Do  the  students  work  at  all  on  the  farm  ? 

No. 

14441.  It  is  worked  by  a steward? — Yes,  and 
servants. 

14442.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  pay  rent  for 
all  the  land  that  you  hold  ? — We  do.  We  pay  £31 
odd  a year,  for  the  land  held  under  Dr.  Crolly’s  will. 

14443.  How  much  is  that  an  acre  ? — About  £6  6s. 

14444.  Chairman. — -I  suppose  that  land  is  near  the 
town  ? — It  is.  For  the  other  holdings,  consisting  of 

about  forty-seven  acres,  we  pay  £144  odd.  Those  lands 
are  in  two  parts.  One  part  we  lately  got  a lease  of,  at 
£40  a year ; and  the  rest  is  held  from  Lord  Dartrey 
at  a yearly  rent  of  £104  odd. 

14445,  How  far  is  the  farm  from  the  town  ? — It  is 
ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  town. 

14446.  That  raises  the  price  ?— In  Dublin  it  might; 
but  at  a small  town  like  Armagh  it  ought  not. 

14447.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — The  school  appears 
to  be  at  one  side  of  the  hill  ? — Yes. 

14448.  And  the  cemetery  is  at  the  other? — Undei 
the  hill  near  the  road. 

14449.  You  have  not  found  any  inconvenience  from 
the  proximity? — No. 
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Bev.  John 
Elliott. 


Eev.  John  Elliott,  examined. 


14150.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  tlie  Presby- 
terian clergymen  of  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

14451.  Have  you  any  school  under  your  manage- 
ment,?— Yes.  I have  the  Gosford  Place  National 
School.  We  have  just  built  a new  school-room.  It  is 
a vested  school. 

14452.  What  sum  was  spent  on  building? — £580, 
of  which  we  got  £240  as  a grant  from  , the  Board. 
Their  rule  is  to  give  two-thirds  up  to  a certain  amount ; 
but  we  built  a much  more  expensive  school-room  than 
they  would  contribute  for— we  got  only  £240,  and  we 
supplied  the  rest  ourselves. 

14453.  Is  there  any  endowment  beyond  the  build- 
ing?— There  is  no  endowment. 

14454.  You  hold  the  site  in  perpetuity  ? — We  hold 
the  site  in  perpetuity,  and  we  have  vested  it  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

14455.  I suppose  it  is  a primary  school  ? — It  is  a 
primary  school,  with  a first-class  teacher. 

14456.  What  fees  do  the  pupils  pay  1— The  ordinary 
fees,  beginning  at  one  penny  a week,  and  increasing 
according  to  class. 

14457.  There  is  no  education  beyond  the  ordinary 
primary  course  of  the  National  Board? — None. 

14458.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  refer- 
ence to  education  generally  in  the  town? — I have  been 
listening  attentively  to  what  has  been  said  here  to-day 
by  other  gentlemen,  and  I think,  with  regard  to  the 
Eoval  school,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
built  in  Armagh  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Armagh.  Anyone  who  knows  the  history 
of  the  time  when  the  grant  was  made  must  be  aware 
that  that  was  certainly  the  primary  object  ; and  in 
the  pamphlet,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
already,  the  author  brings  out  that  the  day  boys  should 
be  the  centre,  and  the  boarders  a secondary  element 
in  the  school.  I think  in  any  recommendations 
made  by  this  Commission  that  would  be  a most  im- 
portant point.  There  is  in  the  county  of  Armagh  a 
very  large  middle-class  population,  and  we  want  an 
education  suitable  for  them ; I think  the  great  matter 
would  be  to  have  the  day  boys  looked  upon  as  the 
great  object  for  which  the  school  and  the  masters  and 
the  endowment  exist.  I personally  object  very  much 
to  the  views  of  those  who  go  in  for  denominational 
education.  I think  the  great  hope  of  Ireland  would 
be  united  education.  I am  glad  to  say  that,  during 
the  four  years  and  a half  I have  been  here,  I do  not 
recollect  any  instance  of  any  manifestation  of  improper 
feeling  towards  myself  by  the  members  of  any  other  de- 
nomination ; nor  have  I seen  it  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tants to  others,  I think  the  most  delightful  sight  I have 
seen  for  many  years  was  at  the  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations, when  the  boys  from  the  Royal  school  and 
the  boys  from  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  sat  side 
by  side.  I myself  managed  schools  in  the  county  of 
Down  and  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  I appointed 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  simply  because  the  majority 
in  the  school  was  Roman  Catholic.  I also  appointed 
Roman  Catholic  assistants  and  monitors.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  great  pity  if  Presbyterians  should 
have  a Presbyterian  school  of  the  higher  class  in 
Armagh,  ceasing  altogether  their  connexion  with  the 
Royal  school ; and  that  each  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions should  train  up  their  boys  separately.  I do  not 
see  what  we  could  then  expect  when  they  grew  to  be 
men,  but  that  they  would  look  upon  each  other  as  not 
of  the  same  nation.  W e would  perpetuate  that  feeling, 
instead  of  doing  away  with  it,  to  which  I think  all  our 
efforts  should  be  directed. 

14459.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  of  Trinity 
College,  do  you  think  that  the  Presbyterians  look  upon 
the  College  at  all  in  a different  light,  since  the  Fellow- 
ships and  Foundation  scholarships  were  thrown  open 
to  all! — I think  that  it  is  very  much  a matter  of 
convenience.  Belfast  being  in  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
our  boys  go  to  Belfast. 

14460.  It  is  less  expensive,  irrespective  of  any 


religious  feeling  ? — I do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
any  religious  feeling  now ; and  if  there  could  be  some 
arrangement  made,  by  which  the  different  colleges 
would  have  very  much  the  same  course,  it  would  be 
an  advantage.  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  at  the 
Royal  school  are  going  to  Trinity  College,  hence  they 
make  their  arrangements  very  much  to  suit  the  ma- 
jority. If  the  entrance  examinations,  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  and  Trinity  College,  and  others,  could  be  made 
very  much  alike — in  which  I do  not  see  any  difficulty 
— all  the  boys  could  read  the  same  course. 

14461.  I remarked  on  the  absence  of  a Model 
Training  school  under  the  National  Board.  D0  you 
think  that  such  a school  would  be  an  advantage  ?— The 
reason  there  is  no  Model  school  here  is,  that  Armagh 
is  well  supplied  with  elementary  schools.  IVe  have 
the  school  Dr.  Smyth  referred  to  as  under  Iris  own 
management ; Dr.  Chadwick’s  schools ; and  the  schools 
to  which  Mr.  Rice  referred.  The  Methodists  have 
also  a school,  we  have  a very  high  class  of  National 
schools  in  the  city  of  Armagh. 

14462.  In  fact  schools  which  are  not  absolutely 
primary,  but  extend  up  to  the  commercial  classes  ?— 
Yes  ; We  have  a high  class  of  teachers.  There  is  also 
a choir  school  in  which  boys  are  educated  in  classics. 
It  was  a wise  arrangement  to  select  Lurgan  and 
Monaghan  for  Model  schools  instead  of  Armagh; 
because,  having  a higher  class  of  schools  and  a very 
large  number  of  elementary  schools,  a Model  school  is 
not  needed  here. 

14463.  I believe  the  Model  schools  have  high  repu- 
tation ? — Very ; the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  are  of 
the  highest  class.  They  have  a large  staff  of  assistants 
in  all  the  schools,  and  there  are  few  places  in  Ireland 
less  in  need  of  a Model  school  than  Armagh. 

14464.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Your  view  is  that 
the  day  boys  ought  to  be  made  the  primary  feature  of 
the  Royal  school  ? — Yes. 

14465.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  body  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Armagh  and  its  neighbourhood,  both  Presby- 
terians, and  Episcopalians,  who  seek  intermediate 
education,  get  it  ? — I have  known  cases  of  boys  going  to 
Lurgan  and  Belfast,  because  they  intended  to  enter  the 
Queen’s  College,  looking  upon  it  that  the  schools  there 
trained  them  better  for  the  Queen’s  College  course. 

14466.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  remedied  to 
a large  extent,  by  an  alteration  in  the  course  for 
entrance  at  the  Universities,  so  as  to  bring'  every  thing 
into  the  same  groove? — Yes  ; I wish  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  what  everyone  in  this  city,  of  every 
religious  denomination,  feels,  that  there  could  be  no 
school  better  managed  than  the  Royal  school  is  at 
present.  It  has  never  taken  so  high  a position  as 
under  Dr.  Morgan.  But  I certainly  think,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  school  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
boarders,  who  are  the  sons  of  the  gentry,  and  come 
from  every  county  in  Ireland.  I think  everything 
in  the  school  should,  in  the  first  instance,  belong  to 
the  day  boys.  All  the  town  boys  are  excluded  from  the 
school  grounds.  I dare  say  Dr.  Morgan  would  say 
“ very  properly ; because  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a 
large  school,  and  allow  the  grounds  to  be  open,”  but  1 
believe  every  advantage  in  the  Institution  should  be, 
first  of  all,  for  the  boys  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Armagh,  and  secondly,  for  the  boarders. 

14467.  Is  there  any  other  matter,  like  the  exclusion 
from  the  play-ground,  which  shows  the  discouragement 
to  day  boys  ? — No ; I cannot  say  that  there  is. 

14468.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  tone  of  Dr.  Morgan  or  his  masters  hostile  to  the 
dayboys? — No;  I think  there  has  been  everything 
possible  in  the  tone  of  Dr.  Morgan  to  make  the  schoo 
more  suited  for  the  community  generally  than,  as  tar 
as  I know,  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  any  of  . 115 
predecessors.  But  there  is,  what  neither  Dr.  Morgan 
nor  anyone  else  can  prevent  in  the  school,  a on 
taken  by  the  boys  who  are  boarders  and  sons  of  gen 
men  able  to  pay  very  largely  for  them,  and  who  con 
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sider  themselves  tetter,  perhaps,  than  the  sons  of  mer- 
chants in  the  city  of  Armagh,  or  the  sons  of  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

14469.  Do  you  think  that  unpleasantnesses  of  that 
kind  prevent  boys  from  attending  the  school  ? — I could 
not  mention  any  case  that  I know,  but  I am  quite 

sure  that  is  the  tendency. 

14470.  Is  that  the  impx'ession  in  the  community  ? — 
That  is  very  much  the  impression  in  the  community. 
The  school  was  certainly  placed  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Its  property  is  in  the  centre  of  ground 
on  which  there  were  continual  battles,  and  accessions 
of  territory  gained  by  the  English  Government ; and 
this  school  was  given  primarily  for  the  locality.  The 
school  was  originally  to  have  been  built  at  Mount- 
norris,  the  scene  of  a great  battle,  and  then,  by  special 
Act,  it  was  changed  to  Armagh. 

14471.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1857  states : — 

“ King  James,  in  1608,  made  an  order  in  Privy  Council, 
that  in  tire  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Fcr- 
manasli,  Donegal,  and  Cavan,  there  should  be  appointed  one 
free  school,  at  least  for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning 
and  religion.” 

And  then  lands  were  allotted  for  their  endowment. 
You  have  got  abundant  facilities  here  for  primary 
education  ? — I think  we  have. 


14472.  Your  school  and  Dr.  Smyth’s  are  Presby- 
terian schools? — They  are  largely  Presbyterian,  but 
we  have  some  Episcopalians. 

14473.  Have  you  10  per  cent,  of  Episcopalians? — 
There  are  110  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  about  ten  of 
these  are  Episcopalians. 

14474.  We  may  take  it  that  while  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  National  Board  are  adopted  by  all 
communities  in  Armagh,  and  while  the  schools  are 
thoroughly  undenominational  schools  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  all  parties  appear  in  practice  to  regard  them  very 
much  as  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  denomination  ? — 
Practically  that  is  very  much  the  case  in  cities  and 
towns  ; but  through  the  country  it  is  different. 

14475.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  day  scholars,  in 
the  return  Dr.  Morgan  sent  to  this  Commission  dated 
February  10th,  1879,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
then  forty  day  scholars  at  Armagh  Royal  school  out 
of  a total  of  1 30  pupils.  That  shows  that  day  scholars 
largely  avail  themselves  of  the  school? — Yes;  and 
several  of  the  highest  honours  that  are  taken  are  gained 
by  day  boys.  Many  of  the  young  men  now  passing 
through  college,  who  have  taken  honours  at  the  Royal 
school,  as  well  as  in  college,  were  day  boys. 


Rev.  William  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  recalled. 


14476.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement? — I think  there  must  be  some  misappre- 
hension about  the  evidence  I gave  in  Dublin,  with 
regard  to  the  probability  of  Roman  Catholics  availing 
themselves  of  Intermediate  Education. 

14477.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — My  recollection  of 
what  Dr.  Morgan  said  is,  that  he  thought  the  primary 
arrangenients  met  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholics  here ; 
and  then,  as  well  as  I remember,  I put  to  him  the 
question,  whether  there  were  not  a good  many  Roman 
Catholics  here  availing  themselves  of  primary  edu- 
cation, who  wanted  Intermediate  or  secondary,  and  he 
seemed  to  negative  that  idea  to  some  extent  ? — I did 
not  refer  to  Roman  Catholics  in  particulai-,  as  availing 
themselves  of  the  primary  schools.  I thought  there 
was  not  a very  large  number  in  Armagh  of  any  denomi- 
nation looking  for  much  more  than  primary  education. 
The  only  evidence  I gave  which  refers  to  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  as  follows  : — 

1680.  “What  is  the  proportion  in  Armagh  of  Presby- 
terians and  Church  people  among  the  class  from  whom  your 
pupils  would  be  naturally  drawn  ? — Of  the  class  looking  for 
such  an  education,  I would  say  not  more  than  one-third 
would  be  Presbyterians.” 

1681.  “ And  about  what  portion  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  same  class  in  Armagh  ?— On  that  I cannot  speak  accu- 
rately; but  there  are  decidedly  more  Presbyterians  than 
Roman  Catholics.” 

14478.  Mr.  Rice  says  that,  according  to  the 
newspaper  reports,  you  would  seem  to  give  but 
a very  small  ratio  as  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics? — I would  be  very  sorry  to  give  such  an 
opinion  at  all.  I hope  there  will  be  a great  many. 
Mr.  Elliott’s  evidence  as  to  the  attendance  of  day 


pupils,  I feel  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  with 
regard  to  Armagh,  but  all  the  Royal  schools.  Mr. 
Elliott  seemed  to  think  that  the  Royal  schools  are  to 
be  regarded  mainly  as  supplying  education  for  day 
boys.  I do  not  think  that  the  education  given,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  could  be  given,  unless  there  were 
boarders  in  the  school  as  well  as  day  boys ; that  is, 
calculating  the  amount  of  fees  paid.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a day  school  of  from  forty  to  fifty  boys, 
those  boys  would  require,  on  account  of  their  ages, 
varying  from  ten  to  eighteen,  quite  as  many  classes  as 
a school  of  from  100.  to  120.  I had  experience  of  that 
when  I first  came  to  Armagh.  I found  a very  small 
school  consisting  of  oixe  boardei-,  and  from  foux'teen  to 
sixteen  day  boys.  I had  actually  to  divide  those  boys 
into  four  classes  ; as  there  were  only  two  masters  there 
was  very  great  difficulty,  and  the  boys  were  not  really 
fairly  treated ; but  with  sixty  or  seventy  more  boys 
I was  enabled  to  give  all  a good  education.  I have 
gone  into  the  matter  carefxxlly  ; and  suppose  we  were 
restricted  from  keeping  boarders,  we  could  not  give  to 
forty  or  fifty  day  boys  the  same  kind  of  education  we 
are  now  giving.  With  regard  to  the  school  premises 
and  use  of  the  grounds,  the  day  boys  have  with  the 
boarders  the  free  use  of  the  cricket  and  football 
ground,  and  they  frequently  play  matches  together. 

14479.  There  is  a cricket  and  football  gx-ound  ? — 
Yes  There  is  also  a walled  playground,  behind  the 
school,  which  is  too  small  for  the  boarders. 

14480.  That  is  the  ordinary  ground  for  the  boarders? 
— It  contains  the  ball  courts. 

14481.  How  many  boarders  have  you  from  the 
county  of  Armagh  ?— Very  few.  I should  say  half  a 
dozen. 


Mr.  Dupre  Alexander  Simmons,  examined. 


14482.  Chairman — You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Mall  school,  Armagh  1— Yes.  It  was  formerly  a 
Model  school,  under  the  Church  Education  Society  ; 
it  is  now  an  ordinary  National  school. 

14483.  It  is  a primary  school? — Yes. 

14484.  What  salary  do  you  receive  ? — I receive  £30 
a year  from  the  endowment. 

14485.  There  is  a mistress  in  the  girls’  department? 
-Yes. 

14486.  What  salary  does  she  get?— A.  very  small 
sum,  much  too  small.  I think  she  considex-s  herself 
unfairly  treated  in  that  respect. 


14487.  Have  you  any  assistant  ? — Yes,  one  assis- 
tant. There  are  two  monitors  in  my  school,  and  there 
are  also  two  monitors  in  the  female  school.  Thex-e  is 
also  an  infant  school  in  connexion  with  the  Mall 
schools. 

14488.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  boys’ 
school  ? — There  are  116  on  the  roll,  about  85  being  the 
average  attendance. 

14489.  Do  you  know  the  number  in  the  gilds’ 
school? — In  the  girls’  school  there  are  between  70 
and  75  on  the  roll,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about 


Oct.  0,  1879. 
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SiniWoVts.  ■ [ 


14490.  .Wlat  fees  do  the  pupils  pay  1— My-  fees  last 

year  amounted  to  about  .£50. 

14491  How  much 'per  head  do  you  receive  from 
the  pupils  f — From  Is.  to  7s.  a quarter. 

i4492.  From  what  class  do  your  pupils  come  ? — 
i here  are-some  very  respectable  boys  in  my  school,  and 
some  very  humble. 

14493.  Is  the  building  kept  in  thorough  repair  1— 
.there  is  very  considerable  necessity  at  present  for 
improvements  and  repairs.  I am  also  in  need  of  a 
Ls;™°'u-  This  morning  1 had  92  boys  in  a room 
50  feet  by  18 J feet ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage 
so  maily  in  a single  room.  ° 

14494.  The  school  is  now  under  the  National  Board? 
— Yes*. 

14495.  Is  any  portion  of  the  endowment  applied  to 
the  infant  school  in  Callan-street  ?— I do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  ; but  I think  some  of  the  funds 
are  applied  to  the  Callan-street  school, 

14493  You  get  £30  a year.  What  does  the  assis- 
tant get?— He  gets  nothing  but  the  National  Board 
salary,  and  his  share  of  the  results  fees. 

14497.-  Then  in  your  school  £30  a year  is  ail  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  endowment  ? — Yes. 

1449,3.  You  do  not  knowhow  the  rest  of  the  endow- 
ment is  applied  ?—  I know  how  some  of  it  is  applied 
but  not  all.  The  teacher  of  the  girls’  school  lias  £8  ; 
ancl  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school  has  either  £8  or 
£10.  I believe  £8  goes  to  Callan-street  to  supplement 
the  teacher  s salary  there.  Then  there  arc  some 
expenses. 

44499.  Does  Dr.  Chadwick  supply  anything  required 

in  tie  way  of  painting,  or  repairs,  or  school  requisites  ? 

He  supplies  3 tons  of  coals  in  the  year  to  each  of  the 
Schools.  He  is  supposed  to  get  any  painting  done  ; 
but  it  is  a long  time  since  anything  has  been  done  in 
that  way.  He  supplies  the  school  requisites 

14500..  What  are  the  ages  of  the  ptipOs  1— Tho  ages 
vary  from  5 or  6 to  15.  ° 


. 14501.  Do  jam  teach  anything ljeyoiKVtlie 
aehool  Egnaary  con,™  ?-Tho  program,*,  o(  J“ 
National  Board,  including  some  of  the  extra  suhiecu 

14502.  Is  there  any  Science  ancl  Art  elfusLii 
present  there  is  an  Art  class,  but  no  Science  class 

14503  Is  your  school  exclttsirely  a Church  school 

or  are  there  some  Presbyterians  attending  it  ? n •’ 

open  to  all  denominations. 

14504.  Do  any  except  Church  children  avail  then, 
selves  of  it  ?— There  are  at  present  no  Roman  Catholics' 
1 struck  the  last  little  boy’s  name  off  the  roll  a few 
days  ago.  There  are  several  Presbyterians,  and  some 
Methodists  attending.  . The  school  is  perfectly  frl 
and  open  to  all  denominations,  and  of  course  then- 
religious  .convictions  are  respected. 

14505.  The  school  is  inspected,  in  the  ordinal 
course,  by  the  National  Board  inspector  1~ Yes.  ' 

14506.  Tort  lmye  » eertiScatc  from  the  N,ti0Mi 
uutler  the 

14507.  You  went  through  Marlborough-streetTrain. 

mg  behool  ? — Yes,  I was  trained. 

14508.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy— What  are  the  extra 
subjects  that  you  teach  ?— -At  present  I have  30  bovs 
commencing  the  First  Book  of  Euclid.  A few  of  them 
have  been  over  the  Third  Book.  I have  the  same 
.number  m Algebra,  and  about  12  at  Latin. 

14509.  Chairman. — Is  there  needlework  taught 
m the  girls’  department  ?— Yes ; it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  for  examination. under  the  National  Board. 

14510.  Has  the  grant  to  the  female  teacher  been 
reduced  recently  ? — I think  there  has  been  a elnm«e. 
Formerly,  when  depending  oil  the  endowment  for  her 
salary,  she  had  a larger  sum  from  the  endowment  than 
at  present. 

14511.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  is ?— My 
impression  is,  that  she  had  £30  a year. 


Mr.  George  Hill  Smith,  examined. 


tv1,451^  C^irjian.— You  are  a barrister,  and  the 
District  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Probate : and  reside 
m Armagh  ? — Yes. 

14£13-  You  desire  to  make  a statement  ? — Yes  I 
am  officially  resident  in  Armagh,  and  have  been  so  for 
upwards  of  six  years.  I took  considerable  interest 
when  I came  here  in  making  inquiries  about  the  local 
institutions  and  amongst  others  about  the  Drelincourt 
and  Mal  l schools  I have  heard  what  has  been  stated 
hcie  to-day  by  Mr.  Cochrane;  and  I do  not  altogether 
agree  with  him.  He  was  asked  whether  the  proposal 
. made  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  met  with  any  local 
opposition,  and  he  said  not.  The  fact  was  that  no 
opportunity  was  given,  as  far  as  I understand,  to  any 
person,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the  first 
heard  of  it  m the  town  was  the  report  of  the  application 
to  the  Viee:Chancellor,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
papers.  I happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  myself  stoppiim- 
m Dublin,  and,  taking  an  interest  in  what  occurred 
previously,  I attended  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
when  the  matter  was  on,  and  my  recollection  is  not 
Wifcl1  what  Mr.  Cochi-anc  men- 
tioned. The  first  time  the  matter  came  before  the 
Court,  an  objection  was  made  that  a copy  of  the  petition 

Do!1'iH<Sivfen  ^ the  Commissiollers  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
lefemng  to  the  scheme  sanctioned  under  Master 
Henns  order,  m 1834,  asked  some  questions  as  S 
whether  the  recommendations  of  that  scheme  had  been 
earned  out,  and  how  the  funds  of  the  endowment  had 
S!naPfiled  m tllc. intermediate  period;  anti  con- 
fZ%thQ1V:a!i  ^information  on  the  subject  on  the 
foi  furtS6  -1  b6f?'e  I1™’  The  matter  stood  over 
foi  finthei  inquiry;,  and  when  it  came  on,  a fortnight  or 
o xf ee  ymeks  afterwards,  counsel  for  the  Attorn  ey-General 

petition^  Tim  T* m &#****■  madc  *3S 
petition.  The  Vice-Chancellor  intimated  his  opinion. 


but  said  he  would  not  make  any  order  until  he  was 
satisfied  as  to  how  the  fund  was  applied  between  1834 
and  18(9.  That  occurred  in  March  of  the  present 
yeav,  and  so  far  as  I know  the  matter  has  not  been 
brought  before  the  Court  since,  and,  if  I am  correct  I 
do  not  think  it  is  .likely  to  be.  The  proposition  was 
to  close  the  Drelincourt  school,  and  send  the  children 
to  the  Callan-street  school ; the  fact  being  that,  twelve 
months  before  that,  the  Drelincourt  school  had  been  put 
uuder  the  National  Board,  with  the  immediate  effect 
of  releasing  the  endowment  from  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  throwing  the  payment 
of  them  on  the  National  Board.  The  moment  the'. 
Drelincourt  school  was  brought  Under'  the  National 
£oard,  the  teachers  became  the  payees  of  the  National 
.board,  and  that  occurred  twelve  months  before  the 
petition  for  a new  scheme  was  brought  before  the 
Court.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  public  report  in  the 
town  the  proposition  is  to  close  Callan-street 
schools  altogether,  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  index  of 
then-  not  going  on  with  the  petition,  the  ground  of 
winch  was  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Calhm- 
street  schools.  Thus,  if  the  Callan-street  schools  arc 
closed,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  petition  falls 
to  the  ground.  Further,  by  the  original  foundation 
of  the  Drelincourt  school,  the  children  were  to  be 
clothed,  and  when  I came  to  Armagh  first  the'  school  - 
children  used  to  attend  the  parish  church  in  the 
clothing  of  the  school.  They  do  not  attend  at  all  now. 
There  is  a general  feeling  against  that;  the  old  custom 
may  have  been  revived  in  the  last  twelve  months  ; but  up 
to  that  period  there  were  years  during  which  the 
clothing  was  not  provided  for  the  children.  As  regards 
the  Mall  schools,  the  position  they  occupy  is  really 
this  : The  endowment  was  for  the  two  schools — which 
are  on  the  Mall  at  present — and  for  these  alone  ; but 
some  years  ago  an  infant  school  was  built  in  the  Church 
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Walks,  at  the  back  of.  the  Mai],  by  the  late  Primate, 
who  maintained  the  'school  solely  out  of  his  own  purse, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  maintained  for  some 
little  time,  I understand,  by  the  present  Primate. 
Then  the  Mall  schools  themselves  were,,  in 
February,  1873,  put  under  the  National  Board.  The 
female  teacher  had,  at  that  time,  from  the  endowment, 
■i  salary  of  £30 ; but  the  moment  the  school  was  put 
under  the  National  Board  her  salary  from  the  en- 
dowment was  reduced ; and  she  entered  as  a teacher 
under  the  National  Board,  entitled  to  £22  a year 
from  that  Board.  All  she  got  from  the  endowment 
for  a couple  of  years  afterwards  was  £10  a year 
instead  of  £30 .;  and  all  she  has  at  present  is  £8,  the 
remainder  being  met  from  the  National  Board  payment. 
I am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  authorized  by  her  to 
state  so,  but  I know  that  she  feels  aggrieved,  for  this 
reason — that  when  she  went  under  the  National 
system  first  as  a ceitain  class  teacher  she  went  up  for 
examination  for  a higher  class,  and  she  succeeded. 
The  moment  she  did,  thereupon  the  contribution  she 
received  from  the  endowment  was  reduced,  by  the 
same  amount  exactly  as  that  she  had  gained  by  her 
exertions  in  improving  her  own  standing.  This  was 
in  fact  putting  a premium  upon  ignorance,  and  saying 
to  her,  “ It  would  be  better  for  you  to  remain  a low- 
classed  and  ignorant  teacher ; because  if  by  any 
improvement  through  your  own  studies  you  gain  in 
yourclassification,  and  consequently  obtain  an  increased 
allowance  from  the  National  Board,  we  will  reduce  the 
quota  from  the  general  endowment,  and  so  leave  your 
salary  just  the  same.”  A great  many  people  in  the 
city  felt  aggrieved  on  her  account. 

14514.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  master's 
salary'! — He  has  stated  that  he  gets  £30  from  the  en- 
dowment ; but  as  far  as  I could  ascertain  there  is  only 
£20  paid  from  the  endowment,  and  £10  from  some 
other  fund. 

14515.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  becomes  of  the 
sums  deducted  ?— That  is  exactly  what  nobody  in  the 
town  has  been  able  to  get  the  slightest  information 
about;  moreover,  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  was 
originally  maintained  altogether  by  the  late  Primate, 
and  partly  by  the  present  Primate,  is  one  of  those  who 
receives  £8  a year  ; and  also  the  Callan-street  school, 
which  in  no  particular  whatever  is  the  subject  of  the 
endowment  at  all,  has  had  portion  of  the  endowment 
for  its  teacher. 

14516.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  hard  on  the  imperial 
taxpayer  to  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  a purpose  for 
which  an  endowment  was  given  2— No  doubt  of 
it ; and  that  is  the  keynote  to  the  circumstance  that 
almost  every  primary  school  in  Armagh  is  put  under 
the  National  system.  I have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  anybody  in  Armagh  who  could  tell  what  has  be- 
come of  the  endowment.  What  Mr.  Cochrane  said 
about  there  having  been  no  opposition  to  the  scheme 
loses  its  force  when  you  find  that  no  notice  was 
given. 

14517.  Was  there  no  notice  given  of  the  application 
to  transfer  the  Dx-elincourt  school  ? — I do  not  believe 
anyone  in  Armagh,  except  the  solicitor  concerned, 
knew  one  word  about  it  until  I sent  down  copies  of  the 
evening  papers  from  Dublin ; I myself  might  have 
known  nothing  about  it,  but  that,  by  accident,  I was 
present  in  The  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  when  the  mat- 
ter came  on. 

14518.  Was  there  no  notice  published,  pursuant  to 
a direction  of  the  Court  ? — None  whatever.  In  strict- 
ness, of  course,  the  Primate  and  Dr.  Chadwick  being 
the  sole  trustees  had  a perfect  right  to  go  into  Court 
without  giving  any  notice.  I am  not  questioning  the 


. propriety  of  -what,  they  did-but  merely  showing  that 
the  absence  of  opposition  cannot  be  ■ regarded  ' as  an 
indorsement,  of  what  was  done. 

14519.  Has  the  transfer  of  the  school  from  the  ori- 
ginal management,  to  the  management  of  the  National 
Board,  beemtlie  subject  of  discussion;  and  approval  or 
disapproval,  among  the-people  of- Armagh  ?A-I  do  not 
think  it  has  been,  except  as  a sequence  of  the  endow- 
ment, which  .was  previously  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
school,  pay  the  teachers,  and  provide  all  necessaries, 
not  being  utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  Sb  there' is  a. 
feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  what' has  become  of  it. ; 

14520.  Was  there  any  similar.  . disendowment- 
effected  with  regard  to  other  schools  besides  the' Dre- 
lincourt  school  ? — Not  that  I know,  except  the  Model 
school.  There  is  one  other  point  I wish  to  refer  to. 
Mr.  Elliott  in  speaking.of  the  Royal  school  mentioned 
the  day  boys.  Thereis  no  doubt  whatever— though, 
of  course  Dr.  Morgan  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sponsible for  it— that  there  is  a feeling,  beyond  preju- 
dice, on  the  part  of  the  boarders  with  regard  to  the  day 
scholars  ; in  fact,  it  amounts  to  persecution.  I say  that 
advisedly ; because  my  own  boy  was  a day  scholar  there 
for  two  years,  and  one  of  the  material  elements  induc- 
ing me  to  take  him  away  was  the  continual  persecution 
he  was  subjected  to,  in  common  with  the  other  day 
boys,  by  the  boarders.  Dr.  Morgan  who  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  Responsible  for  it,  has  done  everything 
possible  to  remove  it.  On  one  occasion  I brought  the 
matter  before  him  in  reference  to  my- own  boy,  and  ho 
went  into  it  and  removed  it  as  far  as  he  could.  But 
there  is  that  very  strong  feeling  of  prejudice  among 
the  boarders  in  the  school  towards  the  town  people. 

14521.  You  are  an  Episcopalian  Protestant  ? —I 

14522.  Are  there  many  Episcopalian  Protestants  in 
Armagh  of  a class  that  would  ordinarily  seek  inter- 
mediate education,  and  that  at  present  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  Royal  school  ?- — I think  there  are. 
The  only  two  classes  of  schools  here  are  the  National 
schools  and  the  Royal  school ; and  until  recently 
there  was  an  opening  for  a school  where  respectable 
young  lads  from  12  to  15  could  get  a fair  education, 
qualifying  them  for  entrance  to  the  Royal  schools. 
If  they  had  that  they  would  be  able  to  avail  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  school  more  fully.  The  junior  classes 
in.  the  Royal  school  have  not,  and  of  necessity  cannot 
have  the  supervision  of  the  Head  Master  so  much  as 
the  senior  classes.  Young  lads  who  are  not  qualified 
to  go  into  the  senior  classes  are  left  in  the  general  run. 
There  was  no  school  to  meet  that  want  until  the  last 
few  months ; but  now  the  Cathedral  school  is  on  that 
footing,  and  the  teacher  is,  I believe,  qualified  to  give 
that  education.  ■ 

14523.  Have  not  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
elements  numbers  and  wealth  enough  to  maintain  a 
fair  intermediate  school  ?-— Certainly. 

14524,  Referring  to  Dr.  Morgan’s  evidence,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  boarders  to  enable  a master  to  maintain  a • 
good  staff,  do  you  think  the  town  of  Armagh,  if 
no  endowment  existed,  would  be  able  by  the  fees  of  its 
day  boys  to  keep  up  a good  intermediate  school? — 
Certainly,  and  I think  in  that  way  the  presence  of 
the  Royal  school  is  rather  a detriment  than  an  advan- 
tage. and  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Elliott  that  the 
primary  objects  of  the  endowment  of  the  Royal  schools 
are  the  locality,  and  the  day  scholar's.  'While  it  is  true 
that  the  fees  from  boarders  aid  in  maintaining  a large- 
staff  of  assistants,  this  is  accomplishing  the  object  in 
one  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  school  in  another. 

[The  Commissioner's  adjourned.] 


Oct.  6,  1679. 
Mr.  Gonrgc  H. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1879.— 11  o’Ciock,  u 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present!— Lord  Justice  FitzGtbbon;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Andrew  Seahtf 
Hart,  Esq  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Crf.f.d  Meredith 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  secretary. 


Key.  Thomas 
Beany,  m.a. 


Key.  Thomas  Heany,  m.a.,  examined. 


14525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Incumbent  of  Calry  parish  ? — Yes. 

14526.  Is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo1? — It 
is.  The  Diocesan  School  is  in  my  parish  ; but  I am 
here,  rather  as  the  representative  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  Elphin,  who  deputed  me  to  lay  certain  matters 
before  the  Commissioner's. 

14527.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  with  regard 
to  the  Diocesan  School? — The  income  for  the  master 
dies  with  Mr.  Eades ; and  with  regard  to  that,  we 
think,  that  a capital  sum  should  have  been  realized, 
instead  of  allowing  an  annuity  to  be  lost  upon  the  fall 
of  a single  life. 

14528.  Was  any  step  taken,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin, 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act,  to  point 
out  that  what,  in  fact,  was  not  church  property,  was 
treated  as  if  it  were  so  ? — I am  not  aware,  that  even 
in  the  united  dioceses,  they  did  anything  in  that 
direction. 

14529.  You  are  aware,  that  the  difficulty  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  Church  Act? — Yes. 

14530.  We  have  had  evidence,  that  Sligo  school  has 
not,  strictly  speaking,  any  diocesan  schoolhouse  at  all. 
Elphin  was  one,  but  it  was  sold ; and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  value  of  the  Elphin  schoolhouse,  is  now 
given  to  the  master  of  Sligo  school  ? — That  is,  given 
as  part  payment  to  the  diocesan  schoolmaster.  What 
we,  as  a diocese,  say  is,  that  we  have  a substantial 
grievance. 

14531.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
demand  there  is  for  such  a school  in  Sligo  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  taken  statistics  as  regards  the  four  adjoining 
parishes,  comprising  an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles, 
and — without  taking  into  account  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  they  would  not  join  in  mixed  education — we  have 
800  children  fit  to  be  educated.  The  number  on  the 
roll  at  the  various  primary  schools,  is  about  700. 

14532.  How  many  of  those  would  require  some- 
thing better  than  merely  primary  education  ? — I have 
taken  an  interest  in  education  for . the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  I find  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
Protestant  population  avail  themselves  of  a higher 
education. 

14533.  Are  there  any  Intermediate  schools  in 
Sligo  ? — There  is  one  existing  at  present,  Mr.  Eades’s, 
in  which  there  are  thirty  boys. 

14534.  Mr.  Eades  gave  powerful  evidence  before  us, 
as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a school  ? — I have  collected 
statistics  for  the  last  six  years,  and  I find  that  on  an 
average,  five  out  of  every  100  boys  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  Protestants,  raise  themselves,  by  their  genius 
and  diligence,  above  their  level,  and  consequently  want 
the  education  afforded  by  an  intermediate  school. 

14535.  What  proportion  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  your  district,  bear  to  the  Protestants? — They  are 
as  five  to  one,  in  the  area  already  described. 

14536.  What  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  require  an  education  higher  than  a primary 
one  ? — It  is  a very  poor  district,  and  so  there  would 
not  be  above  2£  per  cent. 

14537.  Are  the  majority  of  those  who  would 
look  for  a superior  class  of  education  Catholics  or 
Protestants?— Protestants.  My  experience  is,  that 

the  Protestant  business  classes  are,  as  a rule,  more 
ambitious  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  spirit 
of  ambition  leads  them  to  seek  a higher  education. 

14538.  Is  there,  in  Sligo,  any  school  in  which  a 
higher  class  of  education  is  afforded  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Yes ; the  Marist  Fathers  conduct  a very 
good  school  there. 


14539.  What  number  of  boys  attends  that  school  ?— 
About  fifty  fit  for  the  Intermediate  Education  Exami 
nations. 

14540.  What  class  of  education  is  given  there?— 
Such  as  would  be  required  in  the  middle  grade,  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  They  do  not  go  to 
the  higher  grade.  5 

14541.  Do  they  teach  classics? — Yes. 

14542.  Do  they  teach  any  modern  languages? 

They  teach  French  very  well,  but  not  German.  ° 

14543.  Is  there  any  instruction  in  modern  languages 
available  in  Sligo,  for  Protestants,  except  what  Mr. 
Eades  gives  ? — None  whatever. 

14544.  You  know  the  diocesan  schoolhouse ? Yes' 

that  is  another  grievance  we  have.  In  five  years  it 
will  become  the  absolute  property  of  Mr.  Eades,  thereby 
alienating  it  entirely  from  the  diocese.  J 

14545.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  originally  pro- 
cured?— In  the  year  1828,  the  house  and  premises 
were  a charter  school,  under  the  patronage  and  care 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board.  The  school  at  that  time 
received  fifty  boys  from  the  county  Sligo,  who  were 
elected  by  the  three  Governors  living  in  the  county, 
and  were  taught  trades,  principally  the  Irish  linen 
trade.  About  the  year  1830,  as  tbe  linen  trade  went 
down,  the  school  ceased,  and  the  grant  was  withdrawn. 
The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  then  appointed  a Mr. 
Harvey,  as  an  English  and  science  master,  at  £100  a 
year ; but  I believe  that  project  failed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  lease,  as  originally  granted  by  one  of  the 
Wynnes,  was,  that  should  it  fail  as  a scholastic  insti- 
tution, it  should  revert  to  one  of  the  original  owners, 
and,  therefore,  the  lease  lapsed  ; but  so  anxious  were 
the  Wynnes  to  continue  it  as  a school,  that  they  gave  a 
new  lease,  which,  howevei',  will  terminate  in  five  years. 
About  the  year  1852,  either  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  an  Order  in  Council,  the  then  rector  of  Sligo  had  the 
diocesan  school  transferred  from  Elphin — the  ecclesias- 
tical capital  of  the  diocese ; but,  having  no  Protestant 
population — to  Sligo,  which  has  a large  population. 

14546.  Is  the  house  suitable  as  a school  ? — I would 
hardly  think  so.  I am  catechist  to  it ; and  I consider 
the  schoolroom  too  small,  the  ceiling  too  low,  and  the 
fittings  bad,  and  altogether  unsuitable;  but  those 
matters  could  be  easily  remedied. 

14547.  Is  Mr.  Eades  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
house  ? — He  is  now  the  absolute  owner  in  fee. 

14548.  Then,  if  he  were  willing  to  deal  with  you, 
it  is  available  to  be  continued  as  a school-house  ?— 
Yes ; its  surroundings  are  admirably  adapted  for  edu- 
cational purposes ; and  by  breaking  down  a partition 
wall,  and  relaying  the  ceiling,  or  by  transferring  the 
school  room  outside  the  main  buildings,  it  would  be 
suitable.  It  is  most  conveniently  situated,  being  on  a 
hill  in  my  parish,  within  200  yards  ’of  the  town,  and 
in  the  healthiest  part  of  Sligo. 

14549.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
the  school  has  been  conducted? — Yes,  both  by  Mr. 
Eades  himself  and  by  his  deputy,  who  is  acting  for  him 
while  he  is  temporarily  absent. 

14550.  Mr.  Eades  was  greatly  distinguished  in 
college? — Yes ; he  is  an  excellent  classical  teacher.  He 
is  obliged,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  conduct  the 
school  himself,  or  to  supply  a deputy  to  do  so ; and 
he  is  now  paying  a deputy,  who  is  a very  good  man. 
In  five  yeavs’  time,  however,  the  building  will  be 
alienated,  and  on  Mr.  Eades’  death  the  only  endow- 
ment which  exists  will  determine ; so  that  we  will  be 
absolutely  left  in  Sligo  with  2,500  Protestants,  includ- 
ing Dissenters,  without  a higher  grade  school;  and  so 
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bad  is  the  feeling  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  matter,  that  they  are 
sending  their  children  away.  A nephew  of  mine,  who 
was  preparing  for  Cambridge,  and  who  could  have 
been  educated  at  home,  if  we  had  a suitable  school,  I 
sent  to  England. 

14551.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — There  is  an  en- 
dowed school  in  Elphin  ? — Yes  ; Bishop  Hodson  left 
a sum  of  money : one-half  for  the  maintenance  of 
Elphin  Cathedral,  and  the  remaining  half  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood.  By  reason 
of  emigration,  and  from  various  other  causes,  the 
Protestant  population  of  Elphin  has  been  diminished 
to  about  thirty ; and  yet  the  money  remains  there, 
not  sufficient  to  attract  anyone ; whereas,  if  it  were 
transferred  to  Sligo  or  Boyle,  where  day  boys  would 
probably  attend,  it  would  be  a great  help  to  us. 

14552.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  the 
trustees? — I think  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

14553.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  being  done 
with  the  endowment  at  present? — There  is  a school  at 
Elphin,  but  it  is  carried  on  by  the  curate  of  the 
jarish. 

14554.  What  sort  of  school  is  it? — It  is  a little 
ibove  a good  primary  school ; but  I could  not  say  it  is 
m advanced  school  by  any  means. 

14555.  Are  there  many  pupils  attendingit  ? — I have 
aot  an  idea. 

14556.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  returns 
furnished  to  us  state : — Bishop  Hudson’s  grammar 
school  is  situated  at  Elphin.  The  existing  endow- 
ment consists  of  land  given,  in  1685,  by  John  Hodson, 
then  Bishop  of  Elphin,  which  is  not  liable  to  any 
bead-rent,  but  is  liable  to  a tithe  rent-charge  of  £9 
odd  per  annum,  which  will  expire  in  fifty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  agreement  with  the  Commissioners, 
fhe  pupils  consist  of  twenty-five  boys,  all  day  scholars, 
of  whom  nine  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder 
Protestants ; and  the  fees  are  only  nominal.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  English,  Science, 
Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  instrumental  music, 
when  required,  when  books  and  appliances  suitable 
to  such  instruction  are  provided.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Irwin,  is  the  master.  The  amount  of  his  salary,  from 
the  endowment,  is  £110  a year,  with  a dwelling-house 
and  two  acres  of  land.  The  lands,  which  are  in  the 
county  Cavan,  were  left  by  Bishop  Hodson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a grammar  school ; but  as  they  had  been 
let  on  leases,  for  the  making  of  which  fines  had  been 
taken,  they  only  brought  to  the  school  about  £20  per 
annum,  and  the  intention  of  the  founder  was  not 
carried  out  until  the  leases  dropped.  The  funds  were 
after  wards  accumulated  for  some  years,  until  1 8 6 9 , when 
the  buildings  erected  from  those  funds  (a  short  time 
previously)  were  made  available.  The  returns  also 
state  that  it  was  the  founder’s  wish  that  such  a school 
should  be  established  in  Elphin,  at  which  those  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  might  not  be  able  to  pay  school 
fees,  might  receive  a free  education.  The  buildings 
are  stated  to  be  worth  £1,500.  Do  you  know  the 
Elphin  School  ? — I have  not  seen  it,  but  I know  it  by 
report. 

14557.  Is  it  a school  for  the  extreme  poor  7 — There 
is  no  one  else  there  to  go  to  it. 

14558.  The  middle  classes  do  not  send  their  children 
there  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  not  made  attractive  enough. 

14559.  Dr.  Curtis. — It  was  at  one  time  a classical 
school  ? — Yes. 

14560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  been 
informed  that  “ the  school  is  managed  on  behalf  of  the 
Chapter  of  Elphin  Cathedral  ” — is  there  a Chapter  at 
Elphin?- Yes.  1 

14561.  Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist? — I 
do  not  know. 

14562.  What  is  the  distance  from  Elphin  to  Sligo  ? 
—About  twenty-five  miles. 

14563.  Does  the  Cathedral  require  any  large  sum? 

_ 0 > they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They 
are  decorating  it  very  elaborately,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  unnecessarily.  They  are  putting  in  stained 


glass  windows.  The  Cathedral  is  very  pretty ; but 
there  is  no  congregation.  If  that  fund  could  be  used 
for  educational  purposes,  it  would  be  a very  decided 
advantage. 

14564.  You  say  that  one-half  of  the  endowment  was 
given  for  keeping  up  the  Cathedral — I believe  the 
Bishop’s  palace  was  sold  some  time  since,  and  is  now 
in  private  hands  ? — Y es. 

14565.  Is  there  a Dean  of  Elphin? — Yes;  the  Doan 
is  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  ls  resident  there.  But 
what  I say  is,  that  there  is  not  material  enough  for 
that  small  foundation  to  act  upon.  If  transferred  to 
Boyle  or  Sligo,  where  there  is  a large  population,  it 
might  be  utilized  to  tenfold  advantage. 

14566.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  popula- 
of  Boyle  ? — About  4,000. 

14567.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  return 
which  we  have  received,  and  which  is  signed  by  Dean 
Warburton,  contains  this  important  statement : — 

“ Previous  to  the  current  year  there  were  as  many  as 
thirty-seven  pupils  in  attendance,  and  forty-live  on  the  roll. 
A year  ago  the  Roman  Catholics  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  school  (except  a few  who  still  continue  to  come),  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  curate  commenced  to  teach  classics. 
Almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  and  pupils  informed 
me  it  was  with  regret  they  left,  and  some  have  since  been 
speaking  of  returning,  which,  I believe,  they  will  do  after  a 
time.  Within  the  last  few  years  thirteen  pupils  direct  from 
the  school  have  been  successful  at  the  Civil  Service  competi- 
tive examinations  ; twelve  of  these  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The  school  is  strictly  undenominational.” 

So  that  they  appear  to  be  doing  work  for  the  endow 
ment,  at  Elphin  ? — That  work  wotdd  be  equally  well 
done  by  the  National  school. 

14568.  Do  you  not  desire  to  say  something  as  to 
the  management  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  property  in 
your  neighbourhood?— Yes;  in  my  parish,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  diocesan  school,  there  is  a very 
good  property,  realizing  between  £400  and  £500  a 
year.  Of  that  sum  the  bulk  was  formerly — within  the 
last  100  years — spent  in  the  united  parishes ; but,  by  a 
process  on  the  descending  scale,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board  have  been  eliminating,  till  about  twelve  years 
ago  Sligo  reaped  no  benefit  whatever  from  that  pro- 
perty ; whereas,  about  the  year  1828,  the  school  which 
is  now  the  diocesan  school  was  kept  up  by  that  Board 
as  a Charter  school,  or  rather  they  subsidized  it.  When 
that  collapsed  they  gave  £100  a year  to  a master,  Mr. 
Harvey  ; and  in  an  adjoining  parish  they  gave  £80  a 
year  to  a master,  and  £30  to  a female  teacher.  When 
Mr.  Harvey  died  the  £100  was  stopped,  and  when  the 
other  master  died,  the  allowance  was  reduced  to  £50, 
and  subsequently  to  £35,  at  which  it  was  continued  for 
years ; but  for  the  last  twelve  years  they  have  ceased 
to  contribute  anything. 

14569.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Since  these  donations 
• have  come  to  an  end,  have  not  the  National  Board 
established  schools  in  Sligo? — The  Model  schools  are 
there,  but  they  were  not  at  all  up  to  the  requirements  of 
many  of  the  boys  ; for  instance,  one  of  the  boys  edu- 
cated in  the  old  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  will  probably 
obtain  a high  place  as  wrangler  next  year  in  Cam- 
bridge. First-class  teachers  will  not  come  to  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  population 
to  support  a boarding  school , 

14570.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  the 
Model  school  gives  as  good  a primary  education  as  is 
required  in  Sligo  ? — Yes. 

14571.  What  I understand  from  you  is,  that  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  endowment,  which  they  nominally 
gave  towards  primary  schools,  was  supplied  through 
masters  who  were  able  to  give  a higher  class  of  teach- 
ing?— Yes.  In  Mr.  Harvey’s  time,  about  1835,  hoys 
were  educated  in  his  school  for  the  different  professions, 
which  the  Model  schools  cannot  do.  When  he  died, 
through  the  supineness,  to  some  extent,  of  the  clergy, 
the  grant  was  removed. 

14572.  Where  is  the  nearest  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school  to  Sligo  now  situated  ? — It  is  about  five  miles 
from  Sligo,  on  Sir  Henry  Gore’s  estate;  but  it  is  only  an 
English  school.  Our  grievance  is  that  the  Erasmus 
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Smith's  -Board  receive  £500  a year,  which  was  origin- 
ally spent  in  the  united  parishes,  but  is  now  taken 
away.  Had  that  money  been  given  for  a higher  school, 
we  would  now  be  in  a flourishing  condition.  In  the 
county  Roscommon  there  is  no  school  whatever  to  sup- 
ply an  intermediate  education. 

14573.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — The  Erasmus 
Smith's  endowment  was  originally  left  to  support  four 
Grammar . schools— in  Tipperary,  Ennis,  Galway,  and 
Drogheda.  The  governors  subsequently  established 
primary  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  spent  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  endowment  on  -them,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Grammar  schools ; but  the  present  policy 
of  that  Board  appears  to  be  to  restore  the  money  to  the 
Grammar  schools,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
support,  and  gradually  to  reduce  the  English  schools, 
which  are  supplemented  by  the  National  Board  ? — I 
see  that. 

14574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  Synod,  desire  to  urge  them  to  do  is, 
to  subsidize  a Grammar  school  in  Sligo  1 — Precisely. 
There  is  going  on,  in  Ireland,  a process  of  centraliza- 
tion ; all  our  provincial  towns  are  denuded  by  that 
process  from  having  a respectable  population.  Gal- 
way has  a Queen’s  College-  and  a Grammar  school, 
while  Sligo,  with  a much  larger  population,  has  no 
such  advantages. 

14575.  Your  idea  is,  that  Sligo  requires  something 
better  than  primary  education  ? — Yes ; at  the  present 
day  the  children  are  going  away.  There  are  boys  in 
Armagh,  and  my  boys,  sons  of  friends,  and  my  own 
nephew,  are  at  school  in  England.  I can  speak  of  five 
boys  who,  to  my  knowledge,  would  be  educated  in  Sligo, 
if  we  had  suitable  provision  for  educating  them  there. 

14576.  Is  there  any  want  of  a boarding-school  there  ? 
— Certainly. 

14577.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  a school  at  Elphin  ? — Yes. 

14578.  Was  that  school  numerously  attended? — 
That  I cannot  say. 

14579.  The  population  was  very  much  more 
numerous  then  than  it  is  now  ? — Very  much  so. 

145S0.  What  was  the  income  of  the  master  ? — It 
was  adjudicated  under  the  Act  at  £160  a year. 

14581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  appears 
to  be  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  on  Sir  Henry  Gore 
Booth’s  property.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a tenant 
of  the  Erasmus  Sniith’s  Board  ?— H was  not  aware  of 
that. 

I 14582.  The  rental  ©f  the- Sligo  property,  belonging 
to  that  Board,  is  £455  5s.  8 d.,  and  there  are  only  five 
tenants  on  the  property  — Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth, 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  William  Clarke,  Arthur 
Campbell,  and  Edward  Walsh?— I know  all  those 
gentlemen.  Three  of  them  are  gentlemen  of  position. 
William  Clarke  is  a tenant  farmer — a very  old  man. 
To  show  that  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  recognises 
the  claim  of  Sligo  to  some  assistance*  I may  mention 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Wynne  wrote 
to  that  Board  to  know  why  the  union  of  St.  John’s  was 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education,  while  the  Board 
were  receiving  from  that  parish  about  £500  a year, 
which  was  bequeathed  for  the  education  of  the  young  of 
the  county  Sligo.  He  got  an  answer,  that  if  he  gave 
half  an  acre  of  ground  near  Sligo,  free  of  rent,  they 
would  erect  a school-house  and  pay  a master  to  teach 
Mathematics  and  English.  He  gave  the  land,  and  the 
Board  entered  into  a contract  for  the  building  of  the 
house  ; but  when  it  was  half  built  they  cancelled  the 
contract,  and  stopped  the  work.  That  occurred  about 
the  year  1836,  and  they  have  never  done  anythin" 
since  for  higher  education  in  Sligo. 


14583.  All  they  then  offered,  was  to  found 
English  school  ? — A higher  English  School.  an 

14584.  What  you  want  is  something  higher  «;n 
than  that  ? — Yes,  we  have  really  nothin"  nearer  t'l 
Dublin,  and  are  very  badly  off.  ° . an 

14585.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— What  means  have 
the  Catholic  population  of  that  district  of  obtain 
ing  higher  education  ?— They  have  very  good  in 
Galway.  In  the  district  to  be  benefit-tecl  by  suet 
schools  as  I would  like  to  see  established,  they  ]&Ve 
three  institutions.  There  is  a very  good  one  in  Boyle 
under  the  Marist  Fathers,  a brotherhood  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  education  of  youths— thev 
teach  principally  foreign  languages,  and  are  veil 
adapted  for  so  doing.  They  have  also  a school  at 
Dundalk  which  is  very  good. 

14586.  Have  they  good  school  buddings  ?— Yes 
very  fair. 

14587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon When  was 

the  Marist’s  school  at  Boyle  opened? — Nine  or  ten 
years  ago. 

14588.  How  is  it  held  ?— The  Roman  Catholic 

Bishop,  Dr.  Gillooly,  bought  it,  and  gave  it  to  them. 

14589.  Is  it  of  a diocesan  character  ? — Yes,  of  that 
nature. 

14590.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  they  board  pupils 
there  ? — I cannot  say.  Many  of  these  boys  took 
honors  at  the  recent  Intermediate  examinations. 

14591.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  brother 
hood  give  their  services  gratuitously  ? — Of  that  I am 
not  aware  ; but  fees  are  charged  to  the  pupils. 

14592.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— You  said  there  were 

three  institutions  at  which  the  Catholics  could  obtain 
higher  education  ? — There  are  three — one  in  my  own 
district,  the  others  in  Boyle,  andManorhamilton,  which 
are  very  near  us. 

14593.  Is  the  school  at  Manorhamilton  under  the 
same  brotherhood  ?— I think  the  teachers  are  eccle- 
siastics, but  I am  not  sure  whether  they  are  the 
Marist  Fathers.  However,  the  education  given  is 
intermediate. 

14594.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  there  any 
Protestants  attending  that  school  ? — Yes;  they  have  no 
schools  of  their  own,  except  primary  ones. 

14595.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — What  is  the  Pro; 
testant  population  of  Boyle  ?— I think  about  500. 

14596.  And  of  Sligo? — -About  2,500,  including  dis 
senters.  My  parish  extends  five  miles  out,  and  con 
tains  a rural  population.'  ' 

■14597.  Lord- Justice  -FitzGibbon.^Iu  -the  dis 
trict  in- Sligo  yon  speak  of;  as  requiring  a grammar 
school,  what  proportion,  in  the  class  that  want  grammar 
school  teaching,  do  the  Catholics  bear  to  the  Protestants 
of  all  denominations? — 1 would  say  they  are  about 
equal  in  numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  end 
of  Leitrim  would  send  their  sons  to  us.  I am  quite 
sure  that  had  we  a school  such  as  I would  wish,  we 
would  have  100  boys  attending  it. 

14598.  What  steps,  have  been  taken,  by  the  Dio- 
cesan Synod  of  Sligo,  to  form  an  Education  Committee, 
to  look  after  educational  matters  ? — We  have  no 
education  board  whatever,  except  the  trustees  of  that 
terminable  lease. 

14599.  Have  you  any  regular  system  of  inspection 
of  the  schools  for  Protestant  children  in  your  diocese  ? 
— No.  The  model  school  is  in  my  parish,  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  adjoining  parish  and  myself  attend 
it  weekly. 

14600.  Have  you  a diocesan  inspector? — We  have 
no  school  inspector  in  Elphin. 

14601.  Nor  any  organized  system  of  supporting 
schools? — None  whatever. 
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14602.  Lord  o ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Kilkenny? — I 
am  the  vicar. 

14603.  There  is  a charity  school  in  the  parish, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Subscription.  Sch  ool  ? 
—Yes. 

14604.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Kil- 
kenny ?— Twenty-five  years. 

14605.  How  long  have  you  had  any  connection 
with  the  Subscription  School  ? — As  a clergyman,  I was 
always  on  the  School  committee ; but  1 was  not  a 
member  of  the  Board,  from  which  its  endowment  is 
derived,  until  I became  vicar — -about  nineteen  years 

0 14606.  Where  was  the  school,  when  you  became 
acquainted  with  it,  twenty-five  years  ago  ? — In  King- 
street. 


Rev.  Robert  H.  Rogers,  m.a.,  examined. 


was  removed,  or  did  they  fall  away  1—  I think  the  Rev.  Robert 
school  was  falling  into  debt.  It  certainly  fell  away  H.  Rogers, 
in  the  end.  m.a. 

14613.  What  income  had  it? — There  was  an  an- 
nuity of  about  £9  10s.  from  a Mr.  Pratt.  A lease 
of  16th  of  September,  1801,  was  made  by  the  Corpor- 
ation of  Kilkenny  to  William  and  Thomas  Prate  of  a 
plot  of  ground  in  Kilkenny,  to  hold  for  97  years 
from  the  25tli  March,  1801,  at  a pepper-corn  rent. 

That  was  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  William  Pratt, 
which  was  dated  10th  October,  1836,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  to  the — 

‘‘ Protestant  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  of  the  city  of 
.Kilkenny  for  the  time  being  for  and  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  parochial  school,  and  the  Lee’s-lane 
pool-house,  both  situated  in  said  parish,  in  equal  shares  and 
proportions.” 


14607.  What  did  it  consist 'of  at  that  time? — A 
boys'  school  and  a girls’  school ; which  were  distinct. 

14608.  The  schools  were  established  under  a deed, 
about  1817? — Yes. 

14609.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  original  found- 
ation?—I produce  the  lease,  which  Lord  Ormonde  gave, 
of  that  school-house  in  the  year  1817,  and  a drawing 
of  the  school. 

• 14610.  The  lease  which  you  have  produced  is  dated 
3rd  July,  1817,  and  is  from  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  to 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Patrick,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Phillips,  Rev. 
Richard  Graves,  Rev.  Anthony  Pack,  vicars  choral  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,  and  impropriators 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Canice  ; Rev.  Peter  Roe,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and  Rev.  Robert  Sliawe, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  J ohn,  all  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  and  to  the  successors  for  the  time  being  of 
the  vicars  choral,  impropriators,  and  rectors  of  the  said 
parishes,  and  demises  all  that  the  castle,  tenement  or 
waste  house  called  the  Old  Castle  in  Back-lane,  otherwise 
King-street,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  to  hold  for  999 
years  at  the  yearly  rente*  sixpence.  The  lease  contains 
a covenant  by  the  lessees  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair, 
and  also  this  clause  : — 

“ Provided  always  and  the  grant  and  demise  hereby  made 
are  upon  this  express  condition,  and  it  is  the  true  intent 
....  that  if  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  date 
hereof  the  said  Castle,  tenement,  and  premises  shall  not  "be 
put  into  good  and  compleat  repair,  and  rendered  fit  and 
convenient  for  a school  for  the  purpose  kereinfore  mentioned  ; 
and  also  if  at  anytime,  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  the 
same  shall  not  continue  to  be  used,  or  shall  be  discontinued 
to  be  used  bona  fide  as  a school  or  house  for  the  education  of 
Protestant  children  as  aforesaid  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
then  this  indenture  and  the  grant  hereby  made  ....  shall 
Cease,  determine,  and  be  utterly  void.” 

The  map  upon  tbe  lease  shows  that  the  premises  con- 
tain.37ft.  9in.  in  front  and  Soft.  3in.  in  depth.  Are 
they  Sow  used  as  a school  ? — N o.  The  school  has  been 
removed  into  J ohn-street,  to  another  locality,  and  the 
present  Lord  Ormonde  lias  made  this  indorsement 
upon  the  lease  : — * 

“ -4s  it  appears  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  the  other 
clergymen  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school 
hitherto  carried  on,  on  the  within  demised  premises,  that 
Slich  school  should,  for  a time  at  least,  be  removed  to  another 
place,  I hereby  consent  that  the  lessees  should  be  at  liberty 
to  let  the  within  demised  premises,  the  rent  to  begot  there- 
for to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Protestant  children  residing  in  the  city  of  Kil  - 
keiiuy  and  its  liberties  contemplated  by  the  within  lease. 

1 his  permission-  is  on  tire  express  condition  that  the  house 
shall  not  be  let  as  a public-house  for  the  sale  of  spirits  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors. 

‘‘Dated  this  6th  day  of  June,  1879. 

“Ormonde.” 

14611.  Up  to  what  time  did  the  school  continue  to 
J®  carried  on  in  the  premises  in  King-street? — Up  to 

November,  1875. 

14612.  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  1857  stated 
"'at there  was  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  boys 
and  sixteen  girls  at  the  Subscription  Schools.  Did 
lose  numbers  continue  -clown  to  the  time  the  school 


14614.  How  is  that  house  used  %—  It  is  let  to 
a yearly  tenant  at  £28  10s.  a year,  and  after  payment 
of  a head  rent  of  £7  2s.  2d.,  and  all  other  deductions 
tbe  moiety  of  the  profit  which  belongs  to  the  school  is 
about  £9  10s.  a year. 

14615.  How  does  it  come  to  be  subject  to  any  head 
rent,  since  there  is  only  a pepper-corn  rent  reserved  in 
the  lease  ? — That  I cannot  ascertain. 

14616.  To  whom  do  you  pay  the  rent  ?_To  a Mr. 
Hayden. 

14617.  Is  he  the  agent,  or  the  owner? — He  is  the 
owner. 

14618.  What  has  been  done  with  the  former  school- 
house?— We  have  let  it  at  18s.  a month,  which  comes 
to  £10  16s.  a year. 

14619.  When  was  it  let?— After  the  school  was 
removed  in  1875. 

14620.  Is  that  rent  as  much  as  you  can  realize  out 
of  the  property? — We  coulcl  not  get- more. 

14621.  How  are  those  premises  kept  in  repair? 

We  keep  them  in  repair  out  of  the  rent. 

14622.  I believe  the  school  has  an  interest  in  Evans’ 
Charity.  What  amount  did  you  receive  from  that 
source  when  you  first  knew  the  school? — I do  not 
think  there  has  been  much  variation  in  the  receipts 
from  that  fund.  £100  a year  was  paid  at  first,  and 
then  it  came  to  be  £100  a year,  Irish. 

14623.  It  appears  that,  in  1857,  £100,  Irish,  was 
paid  for  the  school  and  £200,  Irish,  for  apprenticing 
ten  Protestant  children  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
school.  Those  payments  were  made  under  a deed  of 
1818,  confirmed  by  a private  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  obtained  on  the  2nd  July,  1819.  The  provision 
thereby  made  is  an  annual  sum  of  £100tothcStraban 
Kilkenny  Subscription  School  then  established  in 
Evans’s-lane,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  for  the  education 
of  poor  Protestant  children ; and  there  is  a sum  of  £200 
a year  provided  for  paying  apprentice  fees  for  ten 
children,  male  or  female,  to  suitable  Jtrades  or  business 
such  children  to  be  of  the  Protestant  religion  as.  bylaw 
established  and  to  have  been  educated  and  to  have  at- 
tended for  three  years  at  least  at  the  Subscription  School 
therein  mentioned  or  at  an  orphan  school  to  be  estab- 
lished. Was  any  such  orphan  school  established  ?— No. 

14624.  Then  the  Subscription  School  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  that  provision  whatever  it  may  be  ?— 
Yes. 

14625.  Has  that  been  received  ? — Yes.  It  is 

managed  and  distributed  by  the  trustees  of  Evans’s 
Charity. 

14626.  Who  are  the  trustees  1— At  the  present  time, 
they  are  the  Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Dean,  and 
myself. 

14627.  The  Act  of  Parliament  provided  that  the 
Dean  of  Ossory,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  the  High-Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  ancl  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  in 
the  City  of  Kilkenny,  should  be  the  trustees  ? — The 
Dean,  and  the  Minister  of  St.  Mary’s  is  now  the  same 
person,  and  the  Recordership  of  Kilkenny  has  been 
abolished,  so  there  are  only  four  trustees. 
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Oct.  is,  1879.  146  28.  Do  the  trustees  meet  at  any  regular  times  ? 

TTT  t —Not  at  stated  times ; but  whenever  necessary. 
tt  Ro  e ■! * 14629.  Do  they  keep  a minute  book? — Yes. 

gr  14630.  What  led  to  the  removal  of  the  school,  which 

you  have  mentioned? — There  may  have  been  two  or 
three  reasons  that  influenced  the  School  Committee. 
The  Bishop  of  Cork,  then  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  it  should  be  moved.  W e thought 
it  very  right  that  the  children  of  the  poor  Protestants 
. in  Kilkenny  should  have  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  Model  School  gave.  All  we  were  able  to 
give  by  way  of  salaries  were  £40  a year  to  the  master, 
and  <£25  to  the  mistress,  and  certainly  we  could  not 
get  first-rate  teachers  for  that,  such  as  they  had  at  the 
Model  School. 

14631.  You  find  the  Model  School  gives  the  class 
of  education  that  you  require  for  those  children?  — 
Yes,  and  at  the  same  time  we  were  anxious  to  get  the 
school  out  of  the  house  it  was  in,  as  there  was  but  a 
very  small  yard  attached  to  each  of  the  school-rooms, 
and  the  drain  passed  under  the  flooring  of  the  boys’ 
school,  so  that  there  was  always  an  insufferable  stench, 
especially  in  summer.  In  1 860  a resolution  was  passed 
by  the  trustees  showing  how  anxious  they  were  on  the 
subject.  The  minute  states : — 

‘‘  Present— The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  Rev.  F. 
R.  Wynne,  Rev.  John  L.  Drapes,  Rev.  J.  F.  Peacock  and 
Rev.  J.  Gorman.  Resolved — That  wo  think  it  highly 
desirable  to  change  the  site  of  the  parochial  school,  and  we 

consider  the  premises  in street,  of  which  the  Rev. 

Geo.  Shannon  is  the  landlord,  very  suitable  for  our  purpose  ; 
and  that  we  appoint  the  Dean  and  Incumbent  as  a sub- 
committee to  make  preliminary  inquiries  and  arrangements 
for  effecting  the  above  object.” 

This  further  resolution  was  passed  on  Oct.  16, 1865: — 

“ That  a sub-committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  parochial  school  may  not 
be  transferred  to  other  premises,  and  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  result  at  their  next  meeting.” 

At  that  time  Lord  Ormonde  was  not  of  age,  and  Lady 
Ormonde  said  no  change  could  be  made  until  he  came 
of  age. 

14632.  Where  have  you  transferred  the  school 
to  ? — To  Evans’s  Asylum,  in  John-street. 

14633.  Was  it  by  the  authority  of  the  trustees  that 
that  building  was  used  as  a school-house  ? — Yes.  It 

was  originally  designed  as  an  orphan  school. 

14634.  What  number  of  children  are  nowattending 
that  school  ? — At  present  there  are  85  on  the  roll. 

14635.  How  many  of  those  attend  regularly?— 
About  67.  The  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

14636.  How  are  the  funds  of  the  school  expended  ? 
— The  mistress  gets  £40  a year,  and  an  assistant  £20 ; 
and  there  are  many  other  items.  When  I got  up 
the  schools  from  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Wynne,  the 
parochial  school  was  in  debt  £31,  and  the  infant 
school  about  £40 ; so  that  we  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  some  change.  We  could  not  keep 
up  the  three  schools. 

14637.  Then,  have  you  amalgamated  Evans’s 
School,  the  former  Endowed  Protestant  School,  with 
the  Parochial  School  of  St.  John’s? — There  is  only  the 
one  school  now,  and  it  is  conducted  in  a very  efficient 
way,  indeed.  Before  making  the  change  we  took 
counsel’s  opinion  on  the  subject.  I produce  a copy  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  T.  L.  Dames,  Q.c.,  dated  21st 
January,  1876,  on  case  submitted  to  him.  He 
writes : — 

“ There  is  nothing  in  the  trust  deed  or  Act  of  Parliament 
which  attaches  to  the  Subscription  School  any  particular 
character,  or  which  requires  that  it  should  retain  any 
particular,  in  order  to  make  attendance  there  a qualification 
for  the  payment  of  the  apprentice  fees.  Indeed,  I suppose 
the  trustees  of  the  charity  have  not  any  such  direct  control 
over  the  managers  of  the  Subscription  School,  which  is 
connected  with  the  charity  only  in  the  two  ways,  viz. : — ns 
recipients  of  the  annuity  of  £100,  and  as  furnishing 
qualified  candidates  for  apprenticeship  fees.  The  removal 
of  this  Subscription  School,  or  an  alteration  in  its  character, 
does  not  disentitle  it  to  the  receipt  of  the  annuity,  or  to 
furnish  candidates  for  apprenticeship  fees.  I am  of  opinion 
that,  save  in  so  far  as  the  resolution  of  the  19th  October  last 


seeks  to  define  the  qualifications  for  candidates,  it  is  cni't 
regular  and  within  the  powers  of  the  tru-tecs  ; nor  do  I thiv 
that  there  is  anything  substantially  objectionable  in  th 
remaining  portion  of  the  resolution.  There  is  nothin^  in  t] 6 
deed  or  Act  to  specify  the  period  at  which  the  three  ycat! 
attendance  at  the  Subscription  School  is  either  to  commenw 
or  terminate ; and  in  the  absence  of  tiny  such,  I am  of  cpinim 
that  three  years’  attendance  at  the  Subscription  School 
under  the  supposed  change  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
school,  would  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  and 
Act  of  Parliament.  Of  course  the  trustees  will  adopt  the 
usual  safeguards  as  heretofore  in  a prudent  application  of 
the  money.  I may  observe  that  the  change  as  to  the  school 
will  still  leave  matters  in  accordance  not  only  with  the 
letter,  but  also  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  founder's 
intention,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  for  the 
placing  out  in  life  of  some  of  those  to  whose  previous 
education  the  funds  of  the  charity  had  contributed.  Nothing 
further  occurs  to  me  to  add. — Francis  T.  L.  Dames  21° 
Herbert-strect,  Dublin,  January  21,  1876.” 

14638.  Bead  the  resolution  of  19th  October,  1875 
referred  to  in  that  opinion. — That  resolution,  which 
was  proposed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne,  and  seconded  by 
myself,  is  : — 

“ That  this  Board  agree  that  the  Subscription  School 
which  has  been  transferred  from  Evans’s-lane  to  King's! 
street,  be  now  transferred  to  the  rooms  used  in  Evans’s 
Asylum,  and  that  the  certificate  from  the  teacher  that  the 
pupil  has  attended  for  three  years,  and  has  been  well-con- 
ducted,  and  from  our  examiners  that  the  pupil  has 
satisfactorily  passed  his  examination,  is  a necessary 
qualification  for  the  apprentice  fee.” 

And  to  that  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Yignoles,  the 
Dean,  appended  : — 

“ I disagree  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  enter  my 
protest  against  it.” 

14639.  Was  the  resolution  modified  in  any  way? 
— No. 

14640.  What  were  the  grounds  of  the  Dean’s 
objection  ? — I think  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
their  entire  education  should  be  given,  to  the  children 
attending  this  school,  and  that  three  years  alone  would 
not  be  sufficient.  It  is  stated  in  the  will,  and  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  they  should  receive  then- educa- 
tion in  the  school,  or  attend  it  for  at  least  three  yearn. 

14641.  The  minute  book,  which  you  have  produced, 
shows  that  on  the  7th  December,  1375,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  Dean  Yignoles  in  the  chair,  the  High  Sheriff 
moved,  and  the  Mayor  seconded,  a resolution 

“ That  the  opinion  of  counsel  be  taken  on  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  1 9th  October  last,  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  the  schools,  whether  it  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Secretary  draw  up  a short 
case  and  lay  it  before  counsel.” 

Was  Mr.  Dames’s  opinion  obtained  in  pursuance  of 
that  resolution? — Yes;  and  the  Dean  did  not  after- 
wards make  any  objection. 

14642.  Is  the  school  now  doinguseful  work  ?— It  is 
very  efficient,  and  is  a first-class  school. 

14643.  Do  you  balance  your  accounts  at  fixed 
dates  ? — Yes.  They  are  now  audited  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year. 

14644.  Your  account  for  1878  began  with  a credit 
balance  of  £13  6s.  5 \d.  from  the  previous  account. 
Then  there  is  a receipt  of  £4  from  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Ormond — -is  that  a voluntary  subscrip- 
tion ? — Yes. 

14645.  The  year’s  grant  from  Evans’s  trustees  is 
entered  as  £74  2s.  10c7.  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  sum 

very  good.  It  is  not  so  much  this  year. 

14646.  Then  you  have  not  received  the  £92  in 
full  1—  No. 

14647.  The  total  receipts  came  to  £114  8s.  4 d. 
— How  was  that  money  expended? — The  salary  to 
Miss  Haliston,  the  principal  teacher,  was  £40 ; Miss 
Orrasby,  the  assistant  teacher,  was  paid  £20;  and 
small  items  for  school  requisites,  coals,  per-centage 
for  collecting  the  rent  of  the  house — which  them  is 
some  difficulty  in  getting — the  payment  of  a caretaker, 
for  keeping  the  school  clean,  and  other  small  items, 
make  up  the  total  expenditure  to  £70  14s.  10“-> 
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leaving  a balance  on  bands  for  the  next  account  of 
£43  13s.  6c?. 

14648.  Is  the  school  in  connexion  with  any  society  ? 

Not  now.  When  Evans’s  Charity  school  was  an 

infant  school  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

14649.  Is  there  a diocesan  board  of  education,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory? — Yes. 

14650.  What  inspection  of  the  school  is  there  ? — 
Every  year  a clergyman  is  appointed,  by  the  school 
committee,  to  inspect  the  school. 

1465 1 . Do  the  trustees  examine  it  themselves  ? — No. 

14652.  Have  you  visited  it  at  regular  periods  your- 
self?—I have  visited  it  very  frequently,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  the  town  do  so  too,  and  take  an  interest  in  it. 
They  wish  to  make  it  as  efficient  a school  as  they 
possibly  can. 

14653.  Are  the  children  charged  any  fees? — One 
penny  a week,  which  forms  part  of  tire  mistress’s 
salary,  in  addition  to  her  £40  a year.  She  has  also 
furnished  apartments. 

14654.  Do  the  trustees  pay  any  rent,  to  Evans’s 
trustees,  for  the  house  ? — No. 

14655.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  property  ? — I know  it  is  managed  very 
satisfactorily,  and  that  the  trustees  are  very  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Poe.  The  tenants  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  there  was  difficulty 
about  getting  the  rents  paid;  but  the  property  was 
never  better  managed  than  it  is  now.  I have  the 
books  relating  to  it  in  a regular  set  from  1820. 

14656.  Of  what  class  are  the  children  attending  the 
school? — They  ai-e  the  children  of  tradespeople  and  the 
humbler  classes. 

14657.  Where  do  they  generally  go  when  they 
leave  your  school  1-- To  the  Model  School  as  we  have 
arranged,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  they  are 
apprenticed.  Almost  all  receive  the  apprentice  fee. 
We  always  insist  on  the  passing  of  an  examination  to 
test  the  child’s  proficiency  before  we  give  the  fee. 

14658.  Do  you  attend  yourself  to  the  distribution  of 
the  apprentice  fees  ? — Yes. 

14659.  Are  the  children  all  apprenticed  in  Kil- 
kenny ? — No ; I think  not. 

14660.  Are  you  able  to  find  suitable  places  fo.r  all  the 
children  you  have  available? — Sometimes  we  find  it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  find  an  eligible  place. 

14661.  You  are  limited  to  apprenticing  them  with 
Protestants? — Yes,  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

14662.  Is  there  a considerable  Protestant  population 
in  Kilkenny  of  the  class  those  children  belong  to  ? — 
Yes.  The  Protestant  population  of  Kilkenny  is  about 
700. 

14663.  Does  that  include  a sufficient  number  of 
tradespeople  toenableyou  to  find  masters  and  mistresses 
for  the  children? — We  sometimes  find  it  very  difficult 
to  do  so ; but  they  generally  provide  themselves. 

14664.  Do  you  take  any  steps,  after  the  children 
are  apprenticed,  to  watch  their  progress  and  see  how 
they  are  cared  ? — We  do  not  lose  sight  of  them. 

14665.  Are  the  apprentice  fees  paid  at  once  or  in 
instalments  ?- — By  three  instalments.  There  is  a reso- 
lution to  that  effect. 

14666.  Is  there  any  condition,  with  reference  to  the 
payment  of  the  instalments,  requiring  on  the  one  hand, 
a certificate  that  the  child  is  well  conducted,  or,  on  the 
other,  that  the  master  is  doing  his  duty  by  the  child  ? 
— Inquiries  are  made  into  those  matters,  and  if  there 
were  any  complaint  we  should  be  made  acquainted 

with  it. 

14667.  Have  you  in  any  case  stopped  the  payment 
of  the  instalments  ? — I think  not. 

14668.  Were  you  a trustee  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
Grace? — No ; I was  not  in  Kilkenny  at  all  then. 

14669.  Do  you  know  from  the  books  what  amount 
of  money  was  recovered  from  the  Bank  on  foot  of 
transactions  with  which  he  was  connected  ? — I know 
the  amount  that  was  lost.  A payment  of  £23  Is.  7 d. 
made  in  1847  was  up  to  September,  1844.  The  next 


payment  was  £25  in  1854,  and  in  1856  there  was  a Oct.  xe,  me. 
payment  of  £101  Cs.  lie?.,  which  was  up  to  December,  t,  7TT  . 
1845.  The  next  payment,  £113  6s.  9 d.,  which  was 
made  in  1858,  is  stated  to  have  been  on  account  of  m.a. 

£1,198  Is.  lid,  due  to  December,  1857.  So  that  the 
school  lost  something  over  £1,000. 

14670.  Was  any  sum  afterwards  paid  out  of  those 
arrears  ? — No. 

14671.  You  do  not  know  what  was  recovered  from 
the  Bank  of  Ireland? — No. 

14672.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  fraud  ? — I think 
frauds  had  been  perpetrated  for  many  years,  not  only 
by  Mr.  Grace  but  by  his  predecessors.  A Mr.  Den 
roche,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  property 
embezzled  a great  deal  of  it. 

14673.  There  is  provision  made  that  if  there  be  any 
surplus  rent  it  is  distributable  according  to  certain 
proportions ; but  as  I understand  the  annuity  has  not 
even  been  paid  in  full  ? — Never.  The  amount  that 
each  of  the  charities  is  to  receive  is  settled  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  I produce  an  account  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  school,  which  shows  that  in  1870 
the  income  was  £83  18s.  4 d.,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£80  6s.  9 d.  1871,  income,  £S4  17s.  ; expenditure, 

£90  Is.  5 d.  1872,  income,  £85  5s.  id. ; expenditure, 

£85  8s.  6c?.  1873,  income,  £77  15s.  11c?. ; expendi- 
ture, £89  4s.  5<?.  1874,  income,  £78  2s.  10c?.  ; 

expenditure,  £94  17s.  2c?.  1875, income,  £72  12s.  11c?.; 
expenditure,  £104  12s.  9c?.  On  the  1st  January, 

1876,  there  was  a balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of 
£31  19s  10c?. 

14674.  That  was  the  balance  which  led  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  could  not  carry  on  the  schools  as 
you  were  theretofore  doing  ? — Yes. 

14675.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1S57 
it  is  stated  of  the  Kilkenny  Subscription  Boys’ 

School : — 


“ As  regards  the  state  of  instruction,  this  school  is  almost 
as  backward  as  any  I have  visited.  Nothing  could  be  more 
imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading  of  the  advanced 
pupils,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of 
parsing,  or  of  their  having  studied  English  Grammar.  I 
was  told,  for  instance,  that  in  the  phrase  1 former  time,’ 
‘ former  ’ is  an  adverb,  and  1 time  ’ another  adverb  ; nor 
could  anyone  in  the  fourth  or  third  class  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  * recent.’  The  general  answering  in  geo- 
graphy was  more  satisfactory,  but  in  arithmetic  the  pupils 
had  as  little  knowledge  of  principles  here  as  I have  met 
with  anywhere.  The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars 
is  childish.  I hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  great 
ignorance  observable  in  this  school.  The  number  of  pupils 
on  the  roll  is  certainly  small,  but  not  subject  to  the  same 
fluctuation  as  in  country  districts,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  the  smallest  degree  of  regularity;  and  inferior  as 
are  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  I have  met  with 
schools,  less  advantageously  circumstanced,  where  very  much 
more  seemed  to  have  been  learned.  This  I am  inclined, 
wherever  it  occurs,  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  the 
schoolmaster  being  above  the  average  of  parish  ‘’Jerks, 
although  the  level  is  very  uniform  ; but  with  inferior  books, 
ill-informed  teachers,  and  inspection  resulting  in  the  pro- 
motions I have  everywhere  had  to  notice,  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  a very  different  state  of  things.” 

I believe  that  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  school  are 
the  National  Board  books  ? — Yes. 

14676.  The  Report  of  the  same  date  on  the  girls’ 
school  states : — 

“ I examined  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  21  pre- 
sent. Their  style  of  reading  was  bad,  and  their  knowledge 
of  parsing  very  imperfect,  although  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  boys.  Their  manner  of  writing  from  dictation  was  tedious 
and  slovenly.  In  one  sentence  there  were  several  false 
spellings,  which  included  every  variety  of  spelling  for  the 
word  ‘seems,’  such  as  ‘seams,’  ‘seames,’  ‘semes.’  The 
mistress,  however,  I consider  diligent  and  zealous,  and  as 
she  has  hardly  been  four  months  in  her  present  engagement, 
she  is  not  altogether  accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  school." 

What  qualifications  had  the  pi’esent  mistress  before 
she  was  appointed? — She  was  educated  in  Kildare- 
street,  and  has  her  testimonial  from  it. 

14677.  Is  that  the  Church  Education  Society? — 
Yes.  She  is  a very  good  mistress  indeed. 

3Q 
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Mr.  James 

14678;  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbox. — You  are  a 
solicitor,  and  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  tlie  county  of 
Kilkenny  ? — Yes. 

14679.  You  have  also  the  management  of  some 
landed  property  ? — Yes. 

14680.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  the 
Evans’s  trustees? — Since  November,  1859. 

14681.  Were  you  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr. 
Grace  ? — No ; of  Mr.  Lane. 

14682.  How  long  had  he  been  agent? — Three  or 
four-years. 

14683.  Who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Grace  in 
the  agency  ? — Mr.  Colies. 

14684.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  litigation 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  still  going  on 
in  1857.  Is  that  correct? — No.  They  got  an  order 
from  the  Court,  in  1858,  to  distribute  some  funds. 

14685.  Do  you  know,  from  an  examination  of  the 
books  or  otherwise,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  loss 
that  was  sustained  ? — The  first  agent  was  Mr.  Den- 
roehe,  and  he  made  away  with  a good  deal  of  ready 
money.  The  money  originally  left  was  about 


14686.  Is  any  of  that  money  forthcoming  now  ? — 
Only  .£577  7s.  6 d.  Government  3 per  cent  stock.  In  the 
year  1S66  the  trustees  increased  their  landed  property. 
After  Denroche,  Grace  was  a defaulter  in  1846  ; but 
the  trustees  recovered  from  the  bank  £9,300  os.  4 d., 
part  of  the  money  that  Grace  had  made  away  with  : 
the  greater  part  of  that  money  they  have  since  in- 
vested in  land. 

14687.  When  was  that  done  ? — In  1866,  when  they 
increased  their  rental  by  £397  a-  year.  Then  Mi-. 
Colies  became  agent,  and  some  further  defalcations 
took  place.  I can  only  trace  £433.  I may  mention 
another  purchase  which  was  made,  namely,  the  head- 
rent  of  Evans’s  Asylum  for  £400. 

14688.  When  was  that  purchased? — About  four 
years  ago.  It  was  a good  purchase,  as  for  £400  they 
got  rid  of  a payment  of  about  £25  a year. 

14689.  How  did  the  defalcations  by  the  agent  oc- 
cur 1 — Denroche  got  some  mortgages  paid  off,  and  re- 
tained, as  I understand,  part  of  the  money;  Grace 
forged  a power  of  attorney  and  obtained,  and  applied  to 
his  own  use,  money  that  had  been  invested  in  Govern- 
ment stock. 

14690.  Was  not  that  money  recovered  ? — Not  the 
whole  of  it.  The  litigation  continued  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  eventually  it  was  left  to  arbitration. 
Colles  had  got  some  money  out  of  the  funds  under  a 
regular  power  of  attorney ; but  he  did  not  apply  it  as 
desired. 

14691.  The  net  result  is,  that  you  have  increased 
your  rental  and  diminished  your  funds?— Yes,  the 
present  rental  is  £1,396  12s.  Id.  a year. 

14692.  What  became  of  Mr.  Colles? — He  became 
bankrupt,  and  is  now  dead. 

14693.  Did  he  leave  no  assets? — No.  I have  here 
all  the  rentals  of  the  property.  The  property  is  a very 
difficult  one  to  manage.  The  holdings  are  so  small. 

14694.  The  rental  you  have  produced  shows  there 
are  altogether  69  tenants? — Yes. 

14695.  Where  are  the  lands  situated  ? — In  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

14096.  Do  they  all  lie  together  ? — They  do. 

14697.  Then  the  purchase  made  was  one  of  an 
adjoining  estate  ?; — Yes,  the  lands  purchased  dovetailed 
into  the  other  lands. 

14698.  How  do  the  tenants  hold  ? — Three,  on  the 
whole  estate,  have  leases — Sir  John  Blunden,  a Mr. 
James  Poe,  a namesake  of  my  own,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Elynn. 

14699.  James  Poe  is  returned  as  holding  97  acres 
and  30  perches,  at  a rent  of  £133  7s.  6d.  I— Yes.  He 
lias  a lease  for  . 21  years.  There  was  an  increase  made 
in  his  rent,  about  ten  years  ago,  on  the  falling  in  of 
his  former  lease. 

14700.  Were  you  the  agent,  at  the  time  of  that 


Poe,  examined. 

letting? — I was.  I had  the  land  revalued.  Twovalu»i- 
were  appointed. 

14701.  Sir  John  Blunden  holds  107  acres  at  £200 
year.  When  was  his  lease  made  1— At  the  same  time  * 

14702.  Was  that  land  also  valued  ? — Yes. 

14703.  Were  the  two  valuators  appointed  by  the 
trustees? — One  was  appointed  by  the  tenants  and  one 
by  the  trustees. 

14704.  It  appears  that  the  holdings  of  the  remaining 
67  tenants  vary  from  1b.  27r.,  which  is  exceptionally 
small,  up  to  95  acres.  There  are  a good  many  whose 
holdings  arc  between  2 and  14  acres.  Of  what  class 
is  the  land?— It  is  moderately  good  land.  There  are 
good  meadows.  Fifty  or  sixty  acres  would  make  very 
comfortable  holdings. 

14705.  Are  the  tenantry  of  a poor  class  ?— They 
are.  Their  holdings  are  too  small.  ' 

14706.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tenancies  ? — I have  been  trying  to  reduce  them  as 
far  as  I have  been  able.  Fifteen  tenants  consolidated 
their  holdings  since  I became  agent. 

14707.  Do  you  think  that  further  consolidation  is  1 
necessary  ? — It  is. 

14708.  Have  you  made  any  regulations  about  sub. 
letting  or  subdividing  ? — I do  not  allow  tenants  to 
sublet. 

1 4709.  Are  you  able  to  prevent  it  ? — I cannot  do  all 
I would  wish. 

14710.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  have  the  hold-  1 

ings  valued? — No. 

14711.  Are  you  a judge  of  land  ? — Yes. 

14712.  Have  you  ever  yourself  gone  over  the  hold- 
ings, to  ascertain  how  they  are  let? — I have.  I know 
every  field  on  the  property  well.  I went  over  all  the 
property  within  the  past  week  to  see  what  were  the 
tenants’  means  of  paying  their  rents. 

14713.  What  was  the  result? — Those  that  have 
tillage  on  the  land  can  pay  better  than  others;  but  I do 
not  see  how  those  that  have  not  can  do  so  for  a while. 

14714.  It  appears  from  your  accounts  that  one 
tenant  applied  for  an  allowance  for  timber  and  slates  I 
for  building,  and  had  sunk  a pump  at  a cost  of  £20.  | 

for  which  lie  asked  for  no  allowance.  What  is  the 
system  of  dealing  with  the  tenants  as  regards  buildings  ! 
ex-ected  ? — They  are  allowed  the  price  of  timber  and 
slates. 

14715.  How  do  the  trustees  manage,  as  to  checking 
over  the  charges  for  those  things? — I do  that  myself.'’ 

14716.  Do  you  bring  them  before  the  trustees?— 
Certainly. 

14717.  You  have  a small  Board — two  clergymen, 
the  Mayor  and  the  High  Sheriff.  Who  are  the  work- 
ing members? — The  Dean  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

14718.  Does  the  High  Sheriff  attend  ? — The  present 
High  Sheriff  has  not  attended,  but  the  Mayor  always 
does. 

14719.  Has  the  Mayor  acted  whether  he  was  a 
Protestant  or  a Catholic  ? — Yes.  He  is  trustee  of  a 
great  many  charities  under  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

14720.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  for  presenting 
your  rentals? — Generally  in  April,  after  the  March 
fair.  As  soon  as  I can  get  a meeting  I pass  my 
account. 

14721.  Up  to  what  date  do  you  account?— To 
April. 

14722.  The  last  account,  which  you  have  produced, 
appears  to  have  been  examined  and  found  correct  on 
the  4th  April,  1879,  and  is  an  account  from  20th  April, 
1878,  to  the  4th  April,  1879,  showing  that  you  account 
up  to  the  day  of  passing  your  accoimt  ? — I do. 

14723.  Do  you  keep  any  money  on  hands? — There  is 
a head  rent  to  be  paid  on  the  estate,  and  there  is  gener- 
ally a small  balance  left  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose. 

14724.  The  rent  received  appears  to  have  been  only 
up  to  29th  September,  1878  ? — Yes.  The  tenants  had 
been  in  arrear  as  long  as  I know  the  property,  and  the 
trustees  consider  they  ought  not  to  wipe  off  those 
arrears,  but  it  is  perfectly  useless  carrying  them  on. 
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They  have,  however,  substantially  paid  me  a year’s  rent 
each  year-  since  I became  the  agent. 

14725.  The  arrears  remaining  due  on  the  29th 
September,  1878,  were  £1,524  ISs.  2d.,  while  those  in 
the  previous  account  had  been  only  £1,447.  So  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  £80  in  the  arrears  on  that 
account.  When  did  those  arrears  begin  first  to  be 
airried  forward  1 — I got  no  regular  account  when  I 
became  the  agent. 

14726.  How  do  you  give  your  receipt  1 — All  the 
arrear  due  appears  upon  the  receipts. 

14727.  So  there  is  carried  forward  against  the 
tenants  a year’s  rent  as  in  arrear  ? — Yes,  and  more. 

14728.  One  of  your  accounts  shows  a balance  on 
agent's  hands  £1,163  14s.  0 \d. ; and  amount  received 
/l  396  12s.  7 d. : making  £2,560  6s.  7 id.,  out  of  which 
there  are  charges  for  head-rent.  Is  the  estate  subject 
to  any  head-rents? — Yes,  to  £290  17s.  3d.  and  to 
£13  19s.  Id. 

14729.  There  are  some  small  payments  charged,  for 
example,  secretary's  salary,  £92  6s.  2d.  ? — Yes,  that 
is  under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

14730.  What  poundage  have  you?— The  £92  6s.  2d. 
covers  everything. 

14731.  There  appears  to  have  been  £1,000  allocated 
to  the  various  charities,  and  a balance  of  £956  17s.  5 d. 
left  in  your  hands? — Yes,  £900  of  that  was  to  be  paid 
out  to  the  different  charities  leaving  £56  in  my  hands. 
That  account- was  passed. 

14732.  Then  in  substance  you  made  two  years’  pay- 
ments out  of  one  year’s  income? — No,  because  we  had 
carried  forward  to  that  account  a balance  sufficient  to 
pay  the  £1,000. 

14733.  You  have  a distinct  account  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Asylum  ? — Yes.  • After 
we  "ot  the  money  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  the  trus- 
tees applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  its  distri- 
bution. Some  of  the  charities  claimed  priority,  and 
Master  Litton  made  a report,  allowing  the  priority  to 
some,  but  the  Chancellor  set  the  report  aside,  and 
decided  that  none  of  them  were  entitled  to  any  pri- 
ority. 

14734.  It  appears  that  he  delivered  judgment,  on  the 
5th  June,  1858,  setting  out  a number  of  authorities,  as 
the  ground  of  his  decision  that  there  was  no  priority, 
iud  that,  in  case  of  the  fund  being  deficient,  each  charity 
must  abate  proportionately,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of 
the  charities,  the  objects  of  the  trust,  ceasing  to  exist, 
the  portion  belonging  to  that  charity  should  fall 
into  the  general  fund? — Yes.  Some  of  them  have 

14735.  The  treasurer  of  the  Charitable  Society  of 
Kilkenny  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £100.  Is 
that  still  payable  ? — It  is. 

14736.  The  Benevolent  Society  was  also  entitled  to 
£100  a year.  Does  that  annuity  exist? — Yes. 

14737.  The  Fever  Hospital,  Kilkenny,  was  returned 
as  entitled  to  £100  a year? — That  has  ceased  to  get  a 
share  of  the  funds  as  the  Chancellor  said  it  was  not 
entitled  to  it. 

14738.  Does  the  Poor-house  in  Lees-lane  receive  a 
share?— Yes. 

14739.  And  the  Kilkenny  Subscription  School 
which  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £100  ? — Yes. 

14740.  What  other  charities  were  originally  en- 
titled to  shares? — The  Library  Society  was  entitled  to 
£100  a year.  The  Public  Dispensary,  which  was  en- 
titled to  £100  a year,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  so  has 
the  Savings’  Bank  which  was  allotted  £20.  There 
was  also  an  allotment  of  £50  a year  to  the  Penny 
Society.  There  is  also  the  Asylum  which  is  entitled 
to  £500  a year,  the  marriage  portions  fund  £100  a 
year,  and  the  apprentice  fees  fund  £200.  a year. 

14741.  Then  £1,350  a year  still  remains  payable  ? 
•—Yes ; and  now  we  have  only  about  £900  a year  to 
meet  that. 

14742.  I do  not  find  in  your  last  account  any  entry 
of  the  dividends  on  the  money  in  the  funds  1— They 
"'ere  not  got  in  last  year,  as  the  gentlemen  who  held 
the  power  of  attorney  died.  The  trustees  have  given  a 


fresh  power  of  attorney  to:  the  Provincial  Bank  and  0,t.  Is,  is79. 
the  two  years’  dividends  will  appear  in  the  next  ac-  Mr  j~ — ' 
count. 

14743.  Have  you  any  map  of  the  lands? — I have, 
but  I did  not  bring  it  to  Dublin  with  me  to-day. 

14744.  Do  you  keep  a survey,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  boundaries  of  the  various  holdings? — Yes. 

There  is  a very  good  map  of  that  part-  of  the  property 
which  was  bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court ; and 
I have  a very  lai'ge  map  of  the  other  holdings. 

14745.  Dr.  Curtis. — What  would  you  recommend 
with  reference  to  the  arrears  of  rent  which  are  due  ? 

— We  will  never  get  a penny  of  them,  and  I have 
been  always  asking  the  trustees  to- wipe  them  off;  but 
tliej'  seem  to  think  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  so. 

14746.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Are  the  let- 
tings up  to  the  average  value  of  the  land  ? — They  are 
under  the  value. 

14747.  How  much  under  the  value? — Not  much. 

Some  are  under  Griffith’s  valuation,  but  they  are  very 
small  holdings. 

14748.  Do  you  know  the  tenement  valuation  of  the 1 
whole  .estate  ?-— I could  not  say  exactly. 

14749.  Is  it  above  or  below  the  rental? — It  is 
under  it ; but  Mr.  Poe’s  rent  and  Sir  John  Blunden’s 
rent  bring  up  the  rental. 

14750.  There  appear  to  be  very  large  deductions 
made  for  income  tax — Do  you  get  that  money  back  ? 

— Some  of  it.  At  the  end  of  every  three  years  it  is 
repaid  to  us. 

14751.  Is  it  a part  of  your  duty  to  keep  the  books  ? 

— It  is.  I have  to  keep  all  the  accounts  and  the 
minute  books,  the  accounts  of  the  Apprentice  Fee 
Fund,  and  all. 

14752.  You  are  an  inhabitant  of  Kilkenny — do 
yon  know  the  school  ? — -I  do. 

14753.  Is  it  working  in  a useful  way  now,  as  far  as 
you  can  judge? — I think  it  is  little  more  now  than  an 
infant  school.  The  late  Dean  objected  to  the  resolution 
of  1875. 

14754.  You  know  the  Model  School? — I do. 

14755.  Does  that  supply  the  sort  of  education  that 
you  think  the  children  would  have  otherwise  got  ? — 

There  is  no  doubt  it  does ; but  the  reason  the  Dean 
objected  at  that  time  was,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
children  would  get  the  class  of  education  contemplated 
by  Evans,  if  the  change  proposed  were  made. 

14756.  Do  you  find  there  are  applicants  enough 
for  the  apprentice  fees  ? — Up  to  the  present  there  have 
been. 

14757.  In  reference  to  Kilkenny  College,  have  you 
a copy  of  the  grant? — Yes.  I produce  it.  [ Vide 
Appendix  No.  21.] 

14758.  This  provides — 

“ That  the  master  shall  keep  and  maintain  the  school- 
house,  school,  and  out-houses  in  constant,  good,  and  sufficient 

Has  that  been  done  %— No.  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
does  not  think  that  the  master  has  complied  with  the 
condition  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  he  is 
thinking  of  taking  some  action  about  it. 

14759.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  entire  £140  a 
year  paid  to  the  master  would  not  keep  the  place  in 
repair  ? — I think  it  would  more  than  do  so,  if  regularly 
so  applied.  It  was  a fine  school  in  my  time.  I 
was  educated  there  myself. 

14760.  Is  it  a place  which,  if  properly  kept  up, 
would  be  required  in  Kilkenny  ? — Yery  much, 
indeecL 

14761.  To  what  do  you  attribute  its  falling  away? 

— I do  not  think  the  present  master  is  energetic 
enough  to  manage  it.  There  are  a good  many  boys 
in  Kilkenny  who,  I believe,  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  When  I was  there,  there  were  thirty  day 
boys. 

14762.  They  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it  now? — 

No,  they  cannot.  There  is  not  the  means  of 
instruction. 

14763.  Dr.  Curtis. — There  was  at  one  time  a large 
3 Q 2 
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0*11117..  boai  ding  school  there  I Yes.  There  irere70  boarder!  at  one  time,  Sve  Fellows  of  TiiiitT  Colleee  „11  < r 
Mr.Ju.P.n  m,D™r»”e.  tin,e.  bad  been  educated  at  Kilkenny  9&  »''*• 

14764.  Lord  Justice EitzGibboe. — Were  tliere  not,  time!— I am  not  quite  certain  of  that8  tte  **"« 


Mr.  Charles  William  Hamilton,  j.p.,  re-called. 


14765.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  agent  14784  Was  that.  w«n<r  m 

over  the  Wilson’s  Hospital  estate  ? — I am.  a lease  ? Yes.  " ° Q expiration  of 

14766.  In  wliat  counties  is  it  situated? — West-  14785  There  is  also  in 

JSSfiS*  I produce  the  «Jg  ^ **« 

14767.  In  the  report  „f  the  Commissioner,  of  1857  « Mted  t"  ~ 

the  acreage  of  the  property  was  stated  to  be  5,881a.  year  ending  31st  July,  1878,  i3  666  "S/..  "r,""' 
”f5>  according  to  a smwey  made  in  that  include  the  items  chargeable  to  tl’.cci 
1822  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  Everything  ; but  I have  notbinv  ,1,. 
iand  belonging  to  the  charity  since  that  datel-Sbne.  that  Spenditnre.  I send 2 Kin™T' V*7 
14(68.  Has  any  recent  survey  of  it  been  made?—  lie  requires  it  £300  or.  „ i ’ wl*enever 

Pa.ts  of  the  land  have  been  valued,  and  a new  survey  the  trustees  in  November.  Have  W t0 

was  made  of  two  or  three  townlands.  of  all  the  remittance!  m0j~  + 1 • 6 • ie  ‘l  statement 

is ; 

Jtz.  - aewtssr 

14772  What  steps  have  you  tale,,  in  cases  of  re-  fo“  SptpS.  a°°  * 7“ 

lettmg,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lands'? I have  order  inti,„w.  • S 0 , t01  xt-  There  is  an 

always  valued  the  land  myself,  eveept  in  one  instance  bMldings  if  .LlnteCLressmT™  *°  Speild  “ 
wheie  there  was  a dispute,  and  then  I asked  to  have  14788  You  keen  that  „n™  f’oa  . 
an  independent  valuator  appointed.  Yes  * i upon  a separate  account  1— 

“ tle  — at  i’o9-  » « 

-fRSs^Sibsgftssi  EgtiESgBSSie:  : 

wiibe  & ““woo™ t"g“ “tf “ =”“h al **• 

the  rent  is  the  fair  letting  value  . and  I have  often  met  of  the  institution  !—^I^b  ST*  “ **  '"** 
stated  as  an  instance  of  moderate  letting  that  we  kept  14791  Have  tho  • ° 

almost  all  our  tenants  during  1847  and  1848,  and  did  been  satisfaetorilv  n*  v 1S  yeaff  Vp  to  the  Present, 
not  suffer  in  our  income.  We  did  not  lose  in  tliSe  P ?~Very  satlsfa<^nly.  I may 

years  of  distress  more  than  5 per  cent.  ]ar„e  i li  - mever  our  expenditure  was  not  very 

. 14776.  ■ In  th,  last  rental  ySu  have  furnished,  which  ih”T™  ■'“%  ™>« 

s “de  ■»  v» lst  HoTen,i“'’ i877- In 

ftTW-sswawss  iB  “ “ 

yM777.  Then  arc  the  rents  usually  fully  paid  up  A 115,260  17.., 


The  last  Monday  in  November  is,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ tne  time  at  which  I have  to  account. 

14779.  The  rental  you  have  produced  appears  to  be 

up  to  the  lst  November,  1877.  That  was  passed  as 
I understand,  in  November,  1878  ?— Yes.  There  is  a 
hanging  gale  allowed  on  the  property. 

14780.  You  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  an  account 
current,  beginning  October  2,  1877,  and  ending  Nov. 


charge  payable  out  of 


14793.  There  is  a drainage 
the  property  ? — Yes. 

£692?94  What  “ the  present  Ietting  of  Daars  U- 

t L4!95'  4t  sf;ated  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
of  Estates  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1857 

Daars  contains  49 1 a.  2r.  3Sp.,  and  is  all  excent  a verv 
R7«\  T*8  wt'0O“er  ISI  '■  ancl  ending  Nov.  few  acres,  let  to  one  tenant,  who  uses  as  much  ofPit  is  ho 

1 ’ J8  ,f  ’ s°  tlmt  your  outgoings  are  charged  for  a year  holds  in  Ins  own  hands  as  a pasture  farm  for  which  it  is 
latei  than  the  rental.  Does  the  hanging  gale  and  the  ^eU  adapted.  The  trustees  expended  £235  8s.  5 d t 
iialt-year  s rent  in  process  of  collection  account  for  y?a,r?  af°  m drau?lng  this  land ; about  70  plantation  ac: 


haff-year’s  rent  in  process  of  collection  °account  for 
that  ‘—Yes. 

14781.  Do  you  make  any  fixed  allowances  to  the 
tenants?— No.  Half  the  poor-rate  is  the  only  allow- 
ance they  get. 

14782.  Is  not  the  estate  subject  to  a rent  charge  ' 
limuT  ^ 1utt  rent  and  rent  charges. 


14783.  In  the  account  you  have  produced  this  item  £692  “ “T  Iet  at  f.  hiSher  rent  ? 

curs  :— Remitted  to  Mr.  S.  McCullagh  for  valuation  f ” • . +•  ^ r 1^cre1ased  rent>  yhicli  was  fixed 


p-  acoouno  you  have  produced  this  item 
%C™  :^fem‘!r\ed  t0  Mr-  S-  McCullagh  for  valuation 
£20  8s.  3d  What  was  that  for?— I have  always 
valued  the  lands  myself ; but  since  the  Land  Act  I 
find  that,  where  some  question  may  arise  in  the  future 
as  to  compensation  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  agent’s 
valuation  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  anything  in  court 
and  that  has  driven  me  in  some  cases— as  few  as  I 
possibly  can— to  get  an  independent  valuation.  The 
I case,  to  which  the  entry  you  have  read  refers,  was  one 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  increase  being  nearly 
£150  a year.  ° y 


W...W  uiaumig  mis  lancti  about  70  plantation  acres 
of  this  denomination  has  been  sub-let  to  four  or  five  under- 
tenants : a new  lease  for  21  years  of  Daars  was  lately 
granted,  to  commence  from  1st  May  last,  at  a rent  of  £520 
per  annum,  bein«;£66  Os.  id.  higher  than  the  former  rent. 
it  still  seems  moderately  let,  as  in  the  general  valuation  it 
is  valued  at  £525  15s.  excluding  the  railway.”— 

That  townland  is  now  let  at  a higher  rent  %— Yes. 
£bJ2  is  the  increased  rent,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
eX?41'7oc>n  °P  ^ease  f°  which  you  have  referred. 

14796.  Is  that  land  still  occupied  partly  by  under- 
tenants ?— The  tenant  has  two  or  three  under-tenants, 
who  hold  about  7 acres. 

14797.  The  same  Inspector  also  reported  :— 

“ There  is  one  plot  of  ground  in  the  village  (Balrothery) 
containing  3 acres  and  3 perches,  plantation  measure,  which 
is  marked  on  Vaughan’s  map,  made  in  1822,  as  belonging 
to  VMlson  s Hospital  and  being  at  that  time  held  bv  Hans 
Hamilton,  Esq.  This  plot  is  at  present  occupied  by  a 
person  called  Maguire,  who  is  stated  to  pay  rent  to  Mr. 
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James  Huns  Hamilton’s  agent ; but  no  rent  is  now  received 
w the  Hospital  out  of  this  plot  of  ground.  I have  no 
doubt  that  when  Mr.  Hamilton’s  attention  is  called  to  this 
matter  he  will  do  whatever  is  right  in  it.” — 

Do  you  know  anything  of  that  holding  1 — I know  that 
there  are  two  or  three  holdings  there  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Meeredy,  the 
solicitor,  states  that  they  cannot  be  identified. 

14-798.  Then  you  have  not  got  anything  out  of  that 
holding  since? — Nothing,  although  we  have  taken  all 
the  pains  we  could,  first  through  Mr.  Kyle,  and  then 
through  Mr.  Meeredy  to  ascertain  it. 

14799.  The  amounts  paid  by  the  charity  vary  a good 
deal  from  1872  to  the  present  time.  How  is  the  varia- 
tion caused? — Partly  by  building,  and  partly  by  the 
excessive  price  of  meat  and  other  food.  I may  men- 
tion that  at  present  the  trustees  are  very  anxious  about 
raising  the  character  of  the  education.  They  have  em- 
ployed Mr.  FitzGerald,  the  Head  Inspector  of  the 
National  Board,  to  report  to  them.  We  have  got  a 
very  full  report  which  will  be  brought  before  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop  in  November,  and  I expect  a very 
neat  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  character  of  the 
education.  I produce  the  original  minute  book  of  the 
charity  which  is  very  interesting. 

14800.  This  minute  book  goes  back  to  1763? — 
Yes,  and  it  comes  down  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  successively  tmder  the  management  of  my  grand- 
father, my  father,  myself,  and  now  of  my  son. 

14801.  The  minutes  record  meetings  of  the  trustees 
as  follow:  December  1,  1875 — Present:  the  Primate, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Meath ; November  28,  1876 — 
Present : the  Primate,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore ; 
November  28,  1877 — Present:  the  Primate,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Kilmore  ; November  26,  1878— Present : 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  ; 
January  29,  1879,  a special  meeting  held  for  the 
consideration  of  the  taking  an  opinion  as  to  allocating 
a grant  for  the  stipend  of  Leney  Church, — Present : 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Kilmore ; when  this  resolution  was  passed  : — 

“ Ordered — that  whereas,  the  persons  resident  in  Wilson’s 
Hospital,  do  habitually  attend  Divine  Worship  in  the  parish 
church  of  Leney,  and  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  church,  and  whereas,  we  believe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  such  persons,  that  an  able  and  efficient  minister 
be  obtained  for  such  church,  which  cannot  be  done  without 


a grant  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital ; resolved — that  .£50  Oct.  is,  1879. 

be  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital,  to  the  11  ev.  R.  S.  D — 

as  a subscription  from  the  hospital  to  23th  November,  1879.”  $*!'•  Charles 
1 ' W.  Hamilton, 

— Whatwasthe  authority  for  that  expenditure? — I took  J-r- 
the  Attorney-General’s  opinion  as  to  whether  we  were 
justified  in  expending  a certain  sum  towards  repairing 
the  church  then  in  a ruinous  state,  and  in  making  this 
payment,  and  he  said  we  were. 

14802.  Is  that  a parish  church  ? — It  is. 

14803.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  charity  ? 

— No;  but  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  that  church. 

14804.  Is  there  any  chapel  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment?— There  is  a chapel  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  attend  full  service  every  week  day,  and  also  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  as  often  as  there  shall  be  no  service  in  the 
parish  church  of  Leney. 

14805.  And  you  now  pay  £50  a year,  and  propose 
to  spend  a sum  of  money  in  keeping  the  church  in  re- 
pair, so  as  to  have  the  service  in  the  parish  church, 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  fall  back  upon 
your  own  chapel? — Exactly;  because  the  chapel  is  for 
the  week-day  services.  The  Attorney-General  gave  a 
very  cautious  opinion  about  that.  He  said  he  would 
recommend  the  trustees  to  do  it  only  pro  haa  vice,  and 
to  renew  it  every  year  so  as  not  to  entail  on  their  suc- 
cessors the  payment  of  the  £50  a year.  The  outlay  on 
the  building  he  said  they  might  very  fairly  undertake. 

14806.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  expend  on  the 
building? — That  will  be  decided  at  the  next  meeting ; 
but  I think  £ 1 50  will  be  the  outside.  The  neighbouring 
owners  and  residents  are  all  subscribing,  some  of  them 
as  much  as  £50.  The  proposed  change  will  be  most 
useful  as  from  the  way  in  which  the  boys  are  at  present 
seated,  the  clergyman  cannot  see  them,  and  they  some- 
times indulge  in  playing  during  service.  The  Bishop 
of  Meath  regards  it  as  of  immense  importance  that  the 
clergyman  should  have  the  boys  within  sight. 

14807.  Who  is  the  chaplain? — Mr.  Ringwood  is 
chaplain  and  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

14808.  Upwards  of  £1,800  stock  was  sold  out  in 
1868.  What  was  that  for  ? — For  building.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  great  question  of  the  abatement 
of  the  rents.  I think  the  tenants  will  pay  their  rents  ; 
but  we  are  going  to  lay  out  as  much  money  as  we  can 
on  drainage. 


Rev.  George  A.  Chadwick,  d.d.,  examined. 


14809.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Hector  of  Armagh  ? — I am.  I was  away  from  home 
when  the  Commissioners  were  in  Armagh,  and  their 
letter  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  enable  me  to  attend 
before  them  there. 

14810. 1 believe,  as  Rector,  you  have  acted  as  trustee 
of  the  Drelincourb  school  ? — Yes,  and  also  of  the  Mall 
school. 

14811.  What  is  the  history  of  those  two  schools  ? — 
Mrs,  Drelincourt,  the  widow  of  a former  Dean  of 
Armagh,  founded  a school  in  an  outlying  corner  of  the 
city  in  which  she  held  property.  To  support  the  school 
she  made  over  property  to  the  Primate.  The  executive 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Primate  and  myself,  who 
are  both  trustees.  Mrs.  Drelincourt’s  object  was  the 
foundation  of  a Protestant  boarding  school,  in  which  the 
children  were  to  be  taught  linen  work  and  things  of 
that  sort ; but  in  1836  the  whole  charity  was  remo- 
delled, and  in  pursuance  of  a report  of  Master  Henn’s 
it  was  settled  to  be — 

11 A free  and  open  day  school  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
to  be  therein  taught  the  elementary  parts  of  useful  learning, 
end  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  established  Church 
on  the  system  then  adopted  by  National  schools  of  England.” 
That  is  now  utterly  impracticable  to  work.  No  human 
being  now  knows  what  the  system  then  was.  It  ap- 
proximated to  the  Kildare-street  system  which  itself 
is  almost  dead.  The  scheme  settled  in  1836  also 
provided — 


“ That  in  case  the  funds  should  permit  it,  a plain  and 
wholesome  repast  should  be  daily  provided  for  the  scholars,” 
but  with  liberty  to  the  trustees 
“ In  case  they  should  find  it  inconvenient,  or  to  exceed  the 
income  of  the  charity,  to  give  in  lieu  thereof  rewardsin  books 
and  clothing  at  their  discretion  to  the  most  deserving 
scholars.” 

“ The  plain  and  wholesome  repast”  was  very  soon 
given  up.  Indeed  I do  not  know  how  long  it  is  since 
anything  of  the  sort  has  been  given ; but  I submit  it 
is  no  transgression  of  the  order,  which  gives  us  free 
liberty  to  substitute  rewards  of  books  and  clothing. 
Master  Henn’s  report  also  states,  that. — 

“ A certain  number  of  girls  at  the  discretion  of  the  trus- 
tees should  be  selected  by  them  from  time  to  time  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  account  of  good  conduct  or  literary  improvement 
to  the  station  of  boarders,  the  number  to  be  from  time  to 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  truslees,  and  to  be  clothed, 
maintained,  and  educated  out  of  the  funds,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  to  be  placed  out  in  suitable  situations, 
such  girls  to  perform  the  work  of  the  kitchen  and  of  the 
household  in  general,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  needlework  and  mantua-making  and  to  assist  the 
mistress  in  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
female  school.” 

Ever  since  1836  the  trustees  exercised  that  discretion 
by  not  having  any  girls  as  boarders ; but  we  have 
spent  between  £40  and  £50  a year  in  clothing;  and 
instead  of  the  old  system  of  teaching  the  children  trades 
we  give  apprentice  fees  to  apprentice  them  to  trades. 
In  reference  to  the  subject  of  clothing  I wish  to  refer  to 


Rev.  George 
A.  Chadwick, 
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Oct.  15, 1S7D.  the  evidence  given  by  im\  smith  in  Armagh,  who,  accord 
Rev.  George  ing  to  the  newspaper  report  of  his  evidence  stated  : — 

A.  Chadwick,  “ I know  when  I came  to  Armagh  first,  numbers  of  the 
D'D‘  children  attending  the  schools  appeared  at  church  every 

Sunday  in  the  school  clothing,  and,  I believe,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  children  have  not  attended  there 
thus,  or  been  clothed  at  all  until  very  lately." 

That  would  imply  that  £40  or  £50  a year  had  been 
misapplied.  The  basis  for  that  statement  was  that  in 
1874  an  attack  of  scarlatina  broke  out.  The  master 
lost  a child  ; and  we  closed  the  school  for  awhile  and 
whitewashed  it.  It  had  been  up  to  that  time  the 
habit  to  award  clothes  to  all  the  children  that  put 
in  a certain  number  of  attendances.  However,  I 
was  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
duced attendance  at  the  school,  might  be  the  wear- 
ing of  livery  or  being  paraded  to  church  and  obliged 
to  sit  together  in  corduroy  clothes.  The  master  hav- 
ing informed  me  that  there  were  in  this  particular  year 
no  attendances,  reaching  the  level  to  entitle  the  child- 
ren to  clothes,  I proposed  to  give  no  clothes  that  year 
and  see  how  it  would  work.  In  that  year  therefore 
we  gave  no  clothes,  and  the  numbers  in  the  school 
fell  off  so  that  we  found  we  must  resume  giving  the 
clothes  ; but  after  that  we  did  not  parade  the  children 
in  corduroy,  or  require  them  to  sit  together  in  church. 
I believe  however  that  most  of  them  attend  church. 
I produce  my  ledger  of  all  outlay  of  every  kind,  and 
it  shows  that  the  highest  figure  to  be  found  in  the 
old  ledger  has  been  reached,  giving  in  figures  the 
amount  spent  on  clothes. 

14812.  Do  you  note  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  church  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do.  Some  of  them 
are  Presbyterians  who,  of  course,  do  not  come  to  my 
church.  Some  come  to  Sunday  school,  and  are  looked 
after  otherwise ; but  they  are  not  looked  after  as  the 
pupils  of  the  Drelincourt  school.  The  gentleman  to 
whose  evidence  I have  been  referring  is  also  reported  to 
have  said : — 

“ I believe  the  Drelincourt  schools  were  placed  under  the 
National  Board  more  than  a year  before  the  petition  was 
filed  in  court  at  all.” 

Now,  in  reference  to  that,  I have  to  correct  an  error 
made  by  my  own  attorney — namely,  that  I asked  for 
the  removal  of  the  schools,  from  their  present  locality 
to  Callan-street.  I have  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Drelin- 
court fixed  the  schools  in  a corner  of  the  city  in  which 
she.  had  an  interest.  That  street  is  now  extremely 
Pomisli ; but,  in  the  same  district,  within  two  minutes’ 
walk  of  it  there  is  an  unendowed  school,  called  Callan- 
street  school,  in  a Protestant  neighbourhood,  and  under 
the  National  Roard.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  we  couftl  possibly  do  with  the  Drelincourt  school 
— which  has  large  .funds,  but  is  not  a successful  school, 
the  attendance,  though  considerable,  being  a pauper  at- 
tendance—would  be  to  affiliate  to  it  the  Callan-street 
school,  as  an  infant  school,  using  the  latter  as  a sort 
of  feeder,  in  order  to  keep  the  Protestant  children 
together  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  whilst  they  were 
infants,  and  counting  their  attendance  there  as  entitling 
them  to  apprentice  fees.  Therefore,  what  I asked  was 
that  the  Callan-street  school  might  be  put  upon  the 
Drelincourt  trust.  The  money  to  do  what  I wanted, 
and  much  more,  was  to  be  procured  by  putting  the 
Drelincourt  school  under  the  National  Board : there 
was  no.. proposal  to  remove  the  present  school.  Now, 
as  to  the  assertion,'  made  by  the  gentleman  to  whose 
evidence  I have  adverted,  that  the  schools  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  put  under  the  National  Board  .a  year 
before  I asked  leave  to  put  them  under  the  National 
Board,  the  facts  were  these : I had  applied  to  Dr. 
Potterton  to  have  the  preliminaries  arranged  for 
putting  the  school  under  the  National  Board.  I have 
here  the  petition  which  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor, 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  this  school,  and 
in  it  there  are  certainly  phrases  which  look  as  if  I was 
asking  leave  to  put  the  school  under  the  Board,  but  I 
hohl,  and  said  so  in  my  petition,  that  I had  the 
authority  to  do  that,  and  as  Mi'.  Potterton,  after  some 
time,  said  the  school  should  be  at  once  placed  under  the 


Board,  I did  it;  and  in  my  affidavit  in  support  of  ti 
petition  (which  was  filed  about  the  date  whiclUr 
Smith  mentioned,  namely,  a year  after  the  film!  , 
the  petition),  I explicitly  stated  the  schools  were  abP°,  i 
under  the  Board.  What  I wanted  was  liberty^’ 
work  the  two  conjointly,  which  was  the  true  meal* 

isSt-  Prayei'  ^ tl‘UStees’  Pet,ition 

“ Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  lordsliins  to 
that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  include  the  said  infant  J 
m Callan-street,  within  the  benefit  of  the  said  trust  f„ni 
and  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  place  all  said  J,  ' i 
under  the  National  system  of  Education,  and  to  enahffi  fV 
alterations  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  'i 
schools,  as  hereinbefore  suggested,  with  such  other  nitr- 
ations, and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  earnin',, 
purposes  aforesaid  into  effect.”  ' ° 5 

But  on  turning  to  my  affidavit,  referred  to  as  filed  “ , 
year  afterwards,”  it  will  be  found  that  I then  stated 

“ The  scholars  in  the  Drelincourt  schools  are  at  nmsmt 
instructed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Board  in 
also  the  children  in  the  Callan-street  school  are  instructed* 
The  direction  to  follow  the  system  adopted  by  the  Nation  .! 
schools  in  England  in  the  year  1836,  cannot  now  be  coni 
plied  with,  that  system  having  long  passed  away  and  iii 
methods  and  appliances  having  become  obsolete.  An 
attempt  to  follow  it  at  the  present  date  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  professional  inspection,  even  if  not  other- 
wise. It  was  in  order  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  working  of  this  system,  that  the  schools  were  sub- 
sequently placed  under  the  Church  Education  Society  which 
has  now  ceased  in  its  turn  to  afford  inspection  or  guidance, 
n lute  tiie  school  was  nominally  under  its  control,  it  was 
for  years  without  any  control  or  inspection,  except  by  tile 
trustees.”  . 


14813.  Has  any  order  been  made  by  the  National 
Board  taking  the  schools  upon  their  lists  ? — Certainly. 
J ust  about  the  date  the  petition  was  presented,  the 
schools  had  been  placed  under  the  National  Board. 

14814.  The  petition  was  filed  in  1878,  and  the  affi- 
davit you  referred  to  is  dated  18th  April,  1879?— Yes. 
14815.  Your  petition  contains  this  paragraph 
“lam  advised  that  the  alterations  aforesaid  are  within 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  trusts  so  as  aforesaid  reposed 
in  them,  but  before  acting  thereon  the  trustees  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  this  Honorable  Court,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  passed  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  late  Majesty  Kin® 
Geo.  Ill,  chap.  101”?  J } 0 

— Yes ; Mr.  Smith,  according  to  the  newspaper  report 
of  his  evidence,  appears  to  suggest  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  underhand.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
“Of  course  the  Primate  and  the  Rector  had  the  undoubted 
right  as  the  sole  trustees,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  Chan- 
cellor without  being  called  upon  to  give  any  notice  to  any- 
one in  the  town ; but  that  the  application  to  the  Court  was 
not  opposed,  means  very  little  when  no  one  knew  of  it  till 
after  it  was  made.  I believe  the  teachers’  salaries  are  now 
paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  not  by  the  endowment.  I 
know  when  I came  to  Armagh  first,  numbers  of  the  children 
attending  the  schools  appeared  at  church  every  Sunday  in 
the  school  clothing,  and,  I believe,  that  for  a considerable 
time  the  children  have  not  attended  there  thus,  or  been 
clothed  at  all  until  very  lately.” 

1481G.  It  is’  right  to  say  that  the  report  that  you 
are  reading  from  the  newspaper  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Hill  Smith  appears  not  to  be  a report  of  what  was 
taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the  time  at  all,  but  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a carefully  prepared  essay. 
This  is  the  report  of  what  actually  was  said : — 

“ I have  heal'd  what  has  been  stated  here  to-day  by  Mr. 
Cochrane  ; and  I do  not  altogether  agree  with  him.  He  was 
asked  whether  the  pi'oposal  made  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
met  with  any  local  opposition,  and  he  said  not.  Tlie.fact 
was,  that  no  opportunity  was  given,  as  far  as  I understand, 
to  any  person  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the  fust 
heard  of  it  in  the  town  was  the  report  of  the  application  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  appeared  in  the  public  papers.”— 
Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observation  as  to  that  ? 
Instead  of  the  application  being  without  anyone  in  the 
town  knowing  of  it,  when  I heard  an  ugly  rumour  in 
the  town  that  I was  going  to  shut  up  the  school  and 
sell  it  a great  bargain,  1 brought  the  matter  before  the 
Select  Vestry. 
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14817-  Mr.  Smith  also  said : — 

••I  attended  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  when  the 
otter  "'as  on,  and  my  recollection  is  not  exactly  in 
ccordance  with  what  Mr.  Cochrane  mentioned.  The 
iLt  time  the  matter  came  before  the  Court  an  objection 
Lsniade  that  a copy  of  the  petition  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
nuests.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  referring  to  the  scheme 
sanctioned  under  Master  Henn’s  order,  in  1834,  asked 
some  questions  as  to  whether  the  recommendations  of 
that  scheme  had  been  carried  out,  and  how  the  funds  of  the 
endowment  had  been  applied  in  the  intermediate  period ; 
and  confessedly  there  was  no  information  on  the  subject  on 
the  face  of  the  petition  before  him.  The  matter  stood  over 
for  further  inquiry ; and  when  it  came  on,  a fortnight  or  three 
necks  afterwards,  counsel  for  the  Attorney-General  attended, 
and  resisted  the  proposition  made  by  the  petition.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  intimated  his  opinion,  but  said  he  would  not 
make  any  order  until  he  was  satisfied  as  to  how  the  fund 
was  applied  between  1834  and  1879.  That  occurred  in 
March  of  the  present  year  ; and  so  far  as  I know  the 
matter  has  not  been  brought  before  the  Court  since.” — 

Is  that  so  ? — It  is  not  so  as  to  the  dates  I have  already 
mentioned. 

14818.  It  was  not  brought  before  the  court  until 
after  those  affidavits  were  filed  ? — That  is  so.  There 
is  another  matter  to  which  I want  to  refer,  namely, 
that  as  to  Mr.  Strong  and  his  family.  His  daughter 
is  the  present  mistress.  His  wife  had  filled  the  place, 
and  it  became  necessary  that  she  should  be  provided 
for  somehow  or  other,  as  she  could  not  pass  the 
examination  to  qualify  as  a teacher  under  the  National 
Board.  We  virtually  pensioned  her  oft'  with  the 
stipulation  that  she  should  assist  in  the  school  when 
necessary.  The  family  still  draw  £70  a year.  They 
did  formerly  draw  £90. 

14819.  Out  of  the  trust  fund  1 — Certainly.  I have 
all  the  accounts  vouched  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
local  banks.  For  my  own  satisfaction,  I got  him  to 
vouch  my  accounts.  In  order  to  induce  Strong  to  go 
under  the  National  Board,  I said,  “ You  shall  have  so 
much,  independently  of  all  the  profits  from  the  Board,” 
and  as  he  now  gets  a salary  from  the  Board,  as  well 
as  what  we  pay  him,  he  is  much  better  off. 

14820.  Did  the  necessity  for  pensioning  off  Mrs. 
Strong  arise  from  your  wanting  to  put  the  school 
under  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

14821.  You  thought  she  was  not  qualified  to  pass 
the  examination  1 — She  was  one  of  those  teachers  who 
passed  well  enough  before  the  new  system. 

14822.  She  was  good  enough  for  the  Church 
Education  Society,  but  not  good  enough  for  the 
National  Board  ? — Quite  so. 

14823.  Then  the  pension,  in  fact,  was  to  continue 
to  pray  a lady,  who,  though  good  enough  for  the 
Church  Education  Society,  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  National  Board  1 — To  pension  her  off. 

14824.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  evidence,  said  : — 

“ The  proposition  was  to  close  the  Drelincourt  school,  and 
send  the  children  to  the  Callan-street  school ; the  fact  being 
that,  twelve  months  before  that,  the  Drelincourt  school  had 
been  put  under  the  National  Board,  with  the  immediate  effect 
of  releasing  the  endowment  from  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers,  and  throwing  the  payment  of  them  on  the 
National  Board.  The  moment  the  Drelincourt  school  was 
brought  under  the  National  Board  the  teachers  became 
the  payees  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  occurred 
twelve  months  before  the  petition  for  a new  scheme  was 
brought,  before  the  Court.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  public 
report  in  the  town,  the  proposition  is  to  close  Callan-street 
schools  altogether,  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  index  of  their 
not  going  on  with  the  petition,  the  ground  of  which  was 
•he  flourishing  condition  of  the  Callan-street  schools.  Thus, 
'f  the  Callan-street  schools  are  closed,  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  petition  falls  to  the  ground.” — 

Is  that  so  ?— That  is  simply  one  of  those  things  which 
“ay  be  said  in  the  town,  but  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 
We  have  as  large  an  attendance  of  girls  in  Callan-street 
ss  at  Drelincourt,  although  the  one  has  a large  endow- 
ment, and  everything  done  by  clothing  and  apprentice 
lees,  while  the  other  school  is  virtually  starved. 

14825.  Your  proposition  is,  instead  of  wanting  to 
elose  the  Callan-street  school,  to  use  it  as  an  infant 
school  to  work  with  the  Drelincourt  ? — Quite  so.  In 


any  case,  I do  not  intend  to  close  the  Callan-street  Oct.  is,  1S79. 
school.  I intend  to  make  the  parish  pay  for  it,  if  I Kev  e 
cannot  get  it  affiliated  to  Drelincourt.  If  there  is  any  a.  Chadwick 
foundation  for  the  statement  it  may  be  this  that  I said  d.d. 
to  someone,  “ You  must  pay  for  it  yourselves,  as  there 
is  no  endowment,  or  it  must  be  shut  up." 

14826.  You  ceased,  for  a year,  to  supply  clothes  in 
the  Drelincourt  school,  in  order  to  try  the  effect? — 

Quite  so.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  a pauper  school,  it  is 
doing  well;  but  there  is  no  doubt  also,  that  the 
endowment  of  £210  a year  ought  to  give  us  a great 
deal  more  than  we  are  getting  from  Drelincourt.  On 
the  other  hand  Mrs.  Drelincourt  intended  the  £210, 
not  merely  for  a school,  but  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  that  is  being  done  in  the  best  way  by 
clothing  worthy  and  steady  children;  and  .apprenticing 
them.  Passing  to  the  Mall  schools,  as  something  was 
said  with  reference  to  money  given  to  the  schools  by 
the  Primate,  I wish  to  correct  a possible  misconception. 

The  present  Primate  and  his  predecessor,  each  gave 
£100  a year,  but  that  amount  was  simply  handed  over 
to  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mall  and  Callan-street  schools.  T saw  the  Primate 
yesterday,  and  he  said  his  wish  always  was  that  the 
money  was  to  be  divided  as  proved  most  desirable. 

14827.  Mr.  Smith  further  said  : — 

“The  female  teacher  had,  at  that  time,  from  the  endow- 
ment, a salary  of  £30  ; but  the  moment  the  school  was  put 
under  the  National  Board  her  salary  from  the  endowment  was 
reduced  ; and  she  entered  as  a teacher  under  the  National 
Board,  entitled  to  £22  a year  from  that  Board.  All  she  got 
from  the  endowment  for  acoupleOf3'ears  afterwards  was  £10 
a year  instead  of  £30  ; and  all  she  has  at  present  is  £8,  the 
remainder  being  met  from  the  National  Board  payment.  . . . 

She  went  up  for  examination  for  a higher  class,  and  she 
succeeded.  The  moment  she  did,  thereupon  the  contribution 
she  received  from  the  endowment  was  roduced,  by  the  same 
amount  exactly,  as  that  she  had  gained  by  her  exertions 
in  improving  her  own  standing.  This  was  in  fact  putting  a 

premium  upon  ignorance, a great  many  people 

in  the  city  felt  aggrieved  on  her  account.” — 

Was  that  so  ? — I do  not  believe  so ; because  no  such 
thing  happened. 

14828.  What  did  happen  ? — The  late  Primate  many 
years  ago  joined  the  National  Board,  and  a vigorous  agi- 
tation about  the  National  Board  was  started  at  the  time. 

The  then  rector  held  strongly  to  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  the  present  Primate 
continued  this  £100  a year  donation  to  the  schools,  in 
order  not.  to  drive  the  Hector  into  a corner,  and 
appear  to  endeavour  to  coerce  him,  from  being  short 
of  funds,  to  join  the  Board.  But  when  the  late  Rector 
died,  the  Primate  informed  the  parishioners,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  pay  it  any  longer,  but  he  has  undertaken 
to  pay  £10  a year  by  way  of  pension  to  the  old  master 
during  his  lifetime.  The  £100  a year  was  shared  by 
all  the  schools.  I put  them  all  under  the  National 
Board  with  the  intention  of  economising,  so  that  the 
teacher  might  be  provided  by  the  Board  with  that 
salary  which  we  could  no  longer  give.  I then  sent 
Miss  Cowan,  the  mistress,  who  is  a thoroughly  efficient 
teacher,  to  Marlborough-strect  to  be  trained,  and 
until  we  ascertained  in  what  class  she  might  be  placed,  I 
arranged  to  give  her  £10  a year  salary,  in  order  to  cover 
any  possible  loss  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  change. 

She  looked  upon  that  £10  as  provisional  only,  and  when 
we  saw  what  salary  she  was  to  get  from  the  Board,  we 
finally  arranged  the  various  salaries,  and  hers  was  fixed 
at  £8.  But  since  then  she  lias  risen  to  the  first-class 
grade  under  the  Board,  and  has' got  large  remuneration. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  tax  this  in  any  way. 

14829.  It  appears  that,  in  1857,  the  Drelincourt 
and  Mall  schools  together,  had  an  income  of  over 
£300  a year? — You  must  not  confuse  the  Drelincourt 
and  the  Mall  funds  in  any  way,  as  they  are  perfectly 
distinct. 

1 4830.  Have  they  always  been  kept  separate? — Yes ; 
but  the  Mall  and  Callan-street  schools  accounts  were 
never  kept  separate.  The  Mall  school  is  entitled  to 
£55  7s.  8 d.,  and  £29  Is.  id.,  and  out  of  those  sums 
we  give  Mr.  Simmons  £30  ayear,  Miss  Cowan,  £8,  and 
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two  other  teachers  £8  and  £6,  respectively.  Miss  Cowan 
also  gets  an  allowance  for  a servant,  to  keep  the  place 
clean.  And  as  to  the  suggestion,  which  was  made, 
that  she  was  being  deprived  by  my  avrangments  of 
the  benefits  she  gained  for  herself  under  the  National 
Board,  she  admitted  to  me,  yesterday,  that  her  stipend 
last  year  came  to  more  than  double  what  it  was  the 
year  before  she  went  under  the  National  Board. 

14831.  What  are  the  other  expenses  of  the  Mall 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  you  have  mentioned  ! 
— The  payment  for  a servant  comes  to  £8  a year ; there 
is  also  £8  rent  for  a piece  of  land  which  the  master 
has  the  use  of.  Then  there  are  small  sums  for  fuel, 
repairs,  and  taxes,  for  four  schools.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  have  been  starving  the  schools  in  some  respects, 
in  hopes  of  paying  off  a debt,  which  I incurred  in 
extensive  repairs,  when  we  were  putting  the  schools 
under  the  Board,  but  we  have  not  made  a penny  head- 
way towards  that. 

14832.  ThispassageoceursinMr.  Smith’s  evidence : — 

“ (14516.)  Do  not  you  think  it  is  hard  on  the  imperial  tax- 
payer to  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  a purpose  for  which  an 
endowment  was  given  ? — No  doubtofit;  and  that  is  the  key- 
note to  the  circumstance  that  almost  every  primary  school  in 
Armagh  is  put  under  the  National  system.  I have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  anybody  in  Armagh  who  could  tell 
what  has  become  of  the  endowment.” — 

Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  that  ! — He  never 
made  any  inquiries  of  me.  I do  not  like  it  to  be 
supposed  that  my  accounts  have  been  a mystery  of 
iniquity.  About  three  months  ago,  I took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  before  the  Select  Vestry  an  account 
of  every  penny'  of  church  trust-money  of  every  kind  I 
had,  many  of  them  took  notes  of  it,  and  if  nobody 
could  tell  Mr.  Smith,  that  was  because  he  did  not  ask 
me,  or  the  Select  Vestry. 

14833.  Dr.  Cuiitis. — Is  there  anything  else  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Smith’s  evidence,  on  which  you  wish  to 
observe! — There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the 
Mall  school,  on  which  Mi\  Smith  is  technically  right, 
— namely,  in  saying  that  the  Callan-street  school  has 
been  treated  as  a sharer  with  the  Mall  school  in  those 
matters,  but  I consider  him  utterly  wrong  in  speaking 
of  the  Church-walk  school  on  this  account.  The 
Church-walk  school,  which  adjoins  the  other — they 
have  a common  play-ground — was  built  simply  as  an  en- 
largement, to  accommodate  the  infant  school.  I do  not 
think  any  red  tape  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
speak  of  the  Church-walk  school  as  a separate  school, 
because  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  establishment. 

1 ‘ J • ■ • Dr.  Hart. — Is  the  Church-walk  school 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Mall  schools! — The 
Church-walk  schools  were  built  considerably  later 
than  the  others  and  as  an  enlargement  of  them,  and 
the  infants  were  removed  there,  in  order  to  give  the 
advantage  of  a separate  girls’  school  and  a separate 
boys’  school;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  endowment  for  the  schools  on  the  Mall  was 
being  robbed,  when  portion  was  given  to  the  infant 
school  behind  them. 

14835.  The  two  were  always  supported  out  of  the 
same  fund  1 — Always.  As  regards  Callan-street  school, 
which  lies  at  a considerable  distance,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  reason  why  the  accounts  of  the  funds  of 
the  Callan-street  and  Mall  schools  were  kept  together 
was,  that  the  Primate  was  paying  £100  a year  for 
educational  purposes,  and  that  sum  very  much  more 
than  covered  the  Callan-street  school  expenses,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  separating  the 
accounts.  I went  on  in  the  same  way,  because  I 
received  for  distribution  two  wind-falls  of  £50  each, 
one  a legacy  and  the  other  a donation,  and  I applied 
them  to  the  schools  as  the  best  way  of  expending  them, 
and  I had  also  the  Primate’s  former  £100  a year  to 
take  into  account  for  the  Callan-street  school ; and 
although  technically  I quite  agree  that  I should  have 
separated  the  accounts,  I do  not  believe  that  any 
money  has  really  gone  to  Callan-stre.et  sehool  for  which 
I could  not  produce,  if  necessary,  a written  authority 
for  so  devoting  it.  1 never  intended  to  keep  the  accounts 


permanently  together  ; because,  as  I was  explaining  T 
have  an  application  in  Chancery  to  put  the  Callan- 
street  school  on  another  footing  altogether.  It 
merely  that  I delayed  making  the  change,  until  I could 
make  a permanent  arrangement. 

14836.  The  Drelincourt  school  has  a pretty  ]ar„e 
endowment  derived  from  land — what  is  the  nature 
of  that  property!— There  is  a property  at  Legmurreii 
producing  £98  2s.  9d. ; there  are  townparks  producing 
£38  2s.  5 d. ; and  there  are  two  townlands  in  the  I 
county  Down  producing  £92  6s.  2d. ; makin"  a total 
of  £228  1 Is.  id.,  out  of  which  is  to  be  deducted  rent 
and  agent’s  fees.  The  available  endowment,  you  may 
say,  is  £2 1 0 a year.  In  Master  Henn’s  report  in  1 836 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  rents  of  that  time  were  ex- 
cessive, and  they  had  to  be  reduced.  The  rents  are 
fluctuating. 

14S37.  Are  the  lands  let  on  long  leases  at  present? 

— -I  do  not  think  the  lands  are  let  on  leases  at  all.  I i 
think  I ought  to  mention  that  a Mr.  Cleeland,  who  is 
liable  to  a rentcharge  of  £92  6s.  2d.  a year,  claimed 
on  a good  property  in  the  county  of  Down,  called 
Stormount  Castle,  has  disputed  the  payment  and 
there  is  a year’s  rentcharge  now  due  by  him ; but  I 
believe,  he  will  resume  payment,  without  our  beiri" 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  law. 

1 4838.  The  remainder  consists  chiefly  of  house  pro- 
perty 1 — No.  The  house  property,  including  the  town 
parks,  produces  only  £38  15s.  5 d.  a year,  and  consists 
of  two  houses  in  Armagh.  There  is  also  the  Legmurren 
property  producing  £98  2s.  M. ; it  is  a valuable  farm 
outside  Dungannon. 

14839.  Do  you  know  how  that  property  islet?— 
From  year  to  year. 

14840.  Does  the  school  hold  it  in  perpetuity?— 
Formerly  the  Dean  and  Chapter  held  part  of  it  for  I 
their  own  purposes,  and  part  for  educational  purposes ; 
but  I purchased  our  share  of  the  property  from  the  Tem- 
poralities Commissioners  in  perpetuity  for  the  charity. 

T paid  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  £240 
10s.  6 d.,  and  I collected  out  of  that  £111  7s.  in  the  i 
town.  I have  laid  out  in  permanent  repairs  £112.  I 
have  paid  the  Temporalities  Commissioners  over  £129,  | 

and  I have  still  £100  in  hands.  So  that  the  assertion 
that  I am  wasting  the  property  in  any  way  seems  odd. 

14841.  Is  the  Drelincourt  school  limited  to  children 
of  one  religious  denomination  ? — The  trust  is  distinctly, 
that  there  shall  be  a Protestant  master,  and  that  the 
children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  the  school  was  to  be  conducted  according 
to  the  English  National  system  as  in  1836.  It 
was  then  put  under  the  Church  Education  Society, 
which,  I take  it,  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  that 
system,  and  was  thoroughly  Protestant,  the  state  re- 
ligion and  the  state  education  being  one,  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  schools  having  been  in- 
tended for  the  Protestants  of  the  poorer  class.  I think 
I might  mention  in  what  manner  I expended  the 
money  arising  from  the  endowment  between  September, 
1878,  and  September,  1879  : — Instruction,  that  is  j 
master,  &c.,  cost  £70;  permanent  repairs,  £112;  i 
taxes,  £2  12s.  Id. ; apprentice  fees,  £11  ; fuel  and  gas, 

£14  8s.  9 d. ; the  clothes,  about  which  I have  given  evi- 
dence, £49  7s.  4-d. ; and  sundries,  £9  7s.  6 d. ; making  a i 

total  of  £268  15s.  8 d.  I would  like  to  add,  as  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  it,  that  I have  calculated 
how  much  we  gave  in  clothes  for  the  last  few  years — in 
1876  the  amount  was,  £40  12s.  1 Id. ; in  1877,  £38  17s. 

6d. ; in  1878,  £41  11s.  2d.,  and  in  1878-9,  £49  7s.  id. 

14842.  Dr.  Curtis. — What  funds  are  there  in  hands 
at  present  ? — I have  not  all  the  books  here  with  me ; 
but,  I believe,  the  amount,  allowing  for  outstanding 
bills,  is  £90  3s.  6 d.  I have  already  mentioned  that  I 
had  paid  over  £129  for  the  purchase  of  a perpetuity, 
and  have  expended  £112  in  permanent  repairs. 

14843.  Were  those  sums  all  paid  out  of  the  savings 
of  former  years!— Yes  ; I was  handed  a balance  of 
£171  when  I was  first  appointed,  which  had  then 
accumulated. 

14844.  Is  the  house  in  good  repair  at  present?—  Th“ 
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house  is  in  thorough  internal  repair..  I put  in  new 
floors  and  new  doors,  hut  it  would  still  require  that 
all  the  balance  in  hand  should  be  spent  on  it.  The 
external  plastering  is  very  bad,  and  the  builder  has 
reported  to  me  that  before  that  is  done  all  the  window 
frames  must  be  replaced.  Besides  the  £112  spent 
this  year  on  permanent  repairs,  I did  what  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  say  I had  .no 
power  to  do — but  I did  not  know  it  at  the  time — I 
altered  the  water  apparatus,  the  school  being  too  near 
the  privy.  If  it  were  not  for  those  permanent 
repairs  we  would  have  a considerable  surplus,  and 
even  if  we  do  get  into  debt  we  will  work  out  of  it 
easily.  There  is  a surplus  over  working  expenses, 
but  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a boarding  school. 
The  apprentice  fees  are  mere  formalities.  They  are 
little  more  than  a douceur  to  the  parents,  when  the 
child  leaves  school.  I intend,  when  the  expenses  I 
have  mentioned  are  over,  to  raise  the  amount  of  each 
fee,  so  as  to  make  them  what  they  are  called. 

14845.  How  do  the  funds  for  the  Mall  school  stand  ? 
—When  we  put  the  Mall  school  under  the  Board, 
they  insisted  that  we  should  resort  to  large  outlays. 
We  got  into  debt  then,  and  never  worked  out  of  it 
since.  But  if  we  get  rid  of  Callan-street  school,  which 
must  shift  for  itself  in  some  way  or  another,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  has  no  right  to  be  a charge  upon  the  Mall 
school  funds  at  all,  then  the  endowment  will  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Mall  schools. 

14846.  As  I understood,  you  said  the  Mall  endow- 
ments were  not  charged  with  the  Callan-street  schools  ? 
— I said  there  had  been  two  wind-falls  of  £50  apiece ; 
but  I cannot  reckon  on  any  more. 

14847.  How  much  is  the  debt  on  the  Mall  school  ? 
— It  is  £145.  However,  there  is  no  real  reason  for 
being  at  all  uneasy  about  the  Mall  school.  I do  not 
think  the  house  generally  is  in  bad  repair,  although  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  porch  there  is  a breach,  and  the 
house  is  too  small  for  the  master.  We  undertook  to 
pay  the  master  £30  a year.  The  school  was  in  such 
a wretched  state  when  I got  it  that  we  had  to  tempt  a 
good  master ; and  the  inspector  of  schools  told  me  he 
was  worth  £200  a year,  but  we  cannot  increase  his 
salary. 


1484S.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  endowed  schools  Oct.  is,  is;o. 
in  Armagh? — There  are  Presbyterian  schools.  E r “ 

14849.  Is  there  not  a choristers’  school  ? — I do  not  A^'chudwldi 
know  where  the  funds  come  from  by  which  the  d.d. 
choristers  school  is  supported,  though  I am  a’  member 
of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  Tire  question  of  where 
the  money  comes  from  would  never  come  before  us. 

14850.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  further? — I 
think  the  assertion  about  the  Boyal  School,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  day  boys  by  the  boarders  amounted 
to  persecution  ought  to  be  flatly  contradicted.  When 
I was  in  school,  with  boarders  and  day  boys,  there  was 
frequently  a shout  of  “ Hurrah  for  the  boarders  ! ” — or 
“ Hurrah  for  the  day  boys ! ” And,  I suppose,  that  is 
so  everywhere ; but  there  is  nothing  to  make  the 
position  of  a respectable  boy  attending  Armagh  Boyal 
School,  as  a day  boy,  in  any  degree  uncomfortable ; and 
anything  that  does  exist  is  boys’  pi  a}'.  If  a cad  were 
sent  there,  he  would  be  resented — not  as  a day  boy, 
but  as  a cad.  Some  of  the  masters  have  houses  in 
which  boys  board,  in  order  to  attend  the  school  as  day 
boys,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  in 
Armagh  also  have  boys  boarding  with  them,  in  order 
to  attend  there  as  day  boys.  I know  numbers  of  them 
intimately — boys  whom  I like,  and  I would  send  my 
own  boy  there  as  a day  boy,  without  any  hesitation,  if 
he  were  old  enough. 

14851.  There  are  residents  in  Armagh  who  send 
their  sons  there  as  day  boys  ? — Several ; and  they 
take  their  full  share  of  honors.  Persons  who  do  not 
like  to  send  their  children  as  boarders,  for  fear  they 
would  be  knocked  about,  send  them  to  live  with 
relatives  or  others  in  the  town,  in  order  to  attend  as 
day  boys.  I can  only  say  I never  heard  a complaint. 

14852.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  they  remain 
playing  with  the  boarders? — I do  not  know  at  all. 

I utterly  disbelieve  that  if  a boy  were  persecuted  it 
is  because  he  was  a day  boy. 

14S53.  I believe  there  are  very  few  schools  in  which 
there  is  not  some  jealousy  between  boarders  and  day 
boys.  You  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  jealousy  that  exists  in  other  schools  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  there  is  not  anything  ill-natured. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned]. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1879.— 10  o'Clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 


Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  M.P. ; and  Andrew 
Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Care  Somerville,  examined. 


14854.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master,  agent, 
and  secretary,  to  the  Stephen’s-street  Blue  Coat 
Hospital? — Yes ; I am  the  only  master. 

14855.  How  long  have  you  held  your  position? — 
I have  been  master  upwards  of  twerity-six  years, 
and  agent  for  the  last  five  years.  Under  a scheme 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I have  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  secretary,  but  without  any  extra 
emolument.  I produce  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Board 
which  commences  in  1 849,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  few  entries  all  the  rest  are  in  my  own  handwriting. 

14856.  The  charity  is  managed  by  a Board  of 
Governors  ? — Yes. 

14857.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — The  ten  gentle- 
men who  were  acting  under  the  trusts  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  Chancery  scheme  were  confirmed 
in  their  position,  on  the  report  of.  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  but  they  have  all  died.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, empowers  the  surviving  trustees  to  elect  others 
as  vacancies  occur  by  death  or  otherwise. 

1 4858.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Chancery  scheme  ? — 
1851. 

14S59.  How  often  do  the  Board  meet? — They  hold 


quarterly  meetings  on  the  1st  of  .March,  the  1st  of 
June,  1st  of  September,  and  1st  of  December,  and  at 
other  times  for  special  purposes.  Five  members  con- 
stitute a quorum. 

14860.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  the  Trustees  themselves 
the  Governors,  or  do  they  name  the  Governors  ? — In 
former  days,  the  late  Common  Council  were  empowered 
to  act  as  Governors,  and  by  the  foundation  Deed  the 
Trustees  were  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of  the 
Merchants’  Staple.  After  the  late  Council  ceased  to 
exist  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  sanction  a scheme,  to  confirm  the  trusts 
in  the  surviving  Members  of  the  Old  Council  as 
Governors  and  Trustees. 

I486!.  The  Trustees  now  have  the  government  of 
the  institution? — Yes.  The  number  of  Governors  is 
fixed  at  ten. 

14862.  Chairman. — Although  five  is  the  regular 
quorum,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  two  meetings 
there  were  only  three  present ; and  yet  business  seems 
to  have  been  transacted,  cheques  drawn,  and  so  on — 
How  was  that  ? — Some  gentlemen  live  at  a distance 
from  town,  and  it  is  not  easy,  at  times,  to  get  them 
3 R 


Mr.  James  C. 
Somerville. 
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together,  but  they  attend  very  well  and  we  usually 
have  five  present,  and  sometimes  more.  We  had  the 
cheques  drawn  in  order  to  prevent  things  getting  into 
arrear,  and  we  get- the  sanction  afterwards  of  other 
members.- 

14863.  How  are  the  cheques  signed  1 — By  three'  of 
the  Trustees. 

14864.  What  does  the  property  of  the  school 
consist  of? — It  consists  of  two  denominations  Of  land, 
the  one  called  the  “ Spittal  ” lands  adjoining  the 
establishment,  the  other  denomination  is  East  and 
West  Ballymought. 

14865.  How.  are  these  lands  held?— Under  leases 
in  perpetuity,  made  about  1712: 

14866.  How  do  you  collect  the  rents  ? — Half-yearly, 
'the  gross  rental  is  a few  shillings  Over  £420. 

14867.  Has  the  school  any  Other  property?— Yes. 
There  is  a sum  of  £300  Irish  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  half-yearly. 

14S6S.  Do  you  lodge  the  rents  as  they  are  collected  ? 
—I  lodge  the  rents  as  they  are  collected  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  everything  is  then  paid  for  by  cheque. 

14869.  How  does  the  account  now  stand  ?— In 
September  last,  the  balance  in  bank  was  £191  7s.  Id., 
to  which  I have  since  added  £10,  and  three  payments 
amounting  to  £86  8s.  3 cl.  have  been  made,  leaving 
a balance  of  £114  18s.  lOd.  in  bank. 

14870.  How  is  the  income  of  the  charity  expended? 
—The  master  has  a contract  with  the  Trustees  at  £16, 
Irish,  a year,  for  each  boy;  in  fact  it  has  been  the  practice 
from  time  immemorial  that  he  should  have  a certain 
sum  to  maintain  and  clothe  each  boy.  I find  every- 
thing for  the  establishment  with  the  exception  of  bed 
and  table  linen.  I have  also  £25  Irish  a year  as 
master,  which  amount  is  fixed  both  by  the  Chancery 
scheme  and  by  the  Foundation  deed, 

14871.  What  is  the  present  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school? — Sixteen ; but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rise  in  the  prices  of  everything  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  times,  I get  the  allowance  for  eighteen  boys. 
The  Trustees  conceive  that  they  are  empowered  under 
the  scheme  to  make  that  arrangement. 

14872.  Is  the  building  kept  in  repair? It  is  in 

very  good  repair  now. 


14673.  What  fund  is  there  to  meet  that?— The 
general  funds.  We  have  to  pay  poor  rates  which  are 
very  high  of  late,  and  so  the  surplus  available  for 
repairs,  and  all  other  expenses,  would  not  come  to 
£7 0 a year. 

14874.  How  are  the  pupils^  chosen  ?— Each  Trustee 
has  the  right,  in  turn,  of  nominating  a boy  whose  name 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Board. 

14875  What  qualifications  are  required  ?— They 
must  be  legitimate  born,  and  as  a rule  the  children  of 
citizens  of  the  Protestant  faith,  originally  as  by  law- 
established,  now  called  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

14876.  The  school  is  entirely  confined  to  children 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  1~ It  is  exclusively  Protestant, 
under  both  the  deed  and  the  scheme. 

14877  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  ?— The 
course  of  instruction  is  necessarily  very  plain— it  is 
primary— reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  and 
such  subjects  ; however,  I have  myself  from  time  to 
time  instructed  smart  boys  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
and  some  oi  them  have  afterwards  improved  them- 
selves, and  become  clergymen,  others  have  filled  very 
important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; perhaps 
no  institution  has  been  more  successful  as  a rule  1 

HISS'S 


. * 4879.  What  system  of  inspection  is  there  ?— There 

Tn^Sl  !nSPector’  but  time  to  time  the 
Trustees  have  had  an  examination  conducted  by  an 
nh0SeTTRel’01'fcThaV',e  been  very  favourable. 
JSPX-.  Hart.— Is  there  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  boys  m the  school  ?— No.  If  the  property 
improves  and  the  funds  admit  there  will  be  a^ro- 
krSer  number  of  boys  received.  P 

I4b61.  Chairman.— Is  the  examination  and inspec- 

ton  anmnd  «-JJ„  it  j,  „t,  being  a private  **355 
to  m not  under  any  Board,  I ifee  here  a?eS  °n 


reference  to  the  school,  dated  May  7th,  18(50  from 
one  of  the  examiners : 


. 1 u-wunineu  veiy  care) ully  the 

answers  given  by  the  pupils  of  Saint  Stephen's  School  and 
my  nnpression  is  that  the  master  is  a very  efficient  teacher 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  post  he  occupies. 
evidently,  possesses  considerable  skill  and  tact,  and  has  beei* 
highly  successful  in  his  elementary  teaching.  I thourtt 
it  well  to  recall  mentally  the  attainments  of  all  the  pupils 
so  that  should  I on  a future  occasion  have  the  benefit  of 
inspecting  the  school,  I should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  ini 
provemont  made  by  each  individual  scholar.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  I have  been  particularly  pleased  by  the  intel- 
ligent answering  in  Scripture,  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
copy  books,  and  the  prompt  answering  in  arithmetic. 

“ (Signed)  Henry  Arnold.” 


14882.  Who  is  Mr.  Arnold  ?— He  was  at  that  time 
the  master  of  the  Training  School  at  Bandoh. 

14883.  The  boys  are  chiefly  the  children  of  poor 
parents? — Yes.  The  Trustees  have  always  considered 
the  trust  a special  one,  and  have  decided  on  nominat- 
ing and  admitting  the  most  deserving  children. 

14884.  What  pursuits  in  life  do  the  children  who 
have  been  educated  at  the  school  usually  follow?— 
Of  late  years  they  have  generally  got  clerkships  in 
mercantile  offices. 

14885.  Do  you  fit  them  for  such  posts,  or  have  they 
to  go  to  other  schools,  after  leaving  yours? — They  veiy 
selddni  go  to  otkdr schools,  except  in  such  a case  as  I have 
mentioned  of  a boy  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
and  having  the  taste  to  advance  himself  to  a profession. 

14886.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  —The  deed,  under 
which  the  charity  was  supposed  to  be  founded,  is  I 
understand,  dated  in  1699? — Yes. 

14887.  Is  that  deed  in  existence? — Yes.  It  is  in 
our  iron  safe  or  chest. 

14888.  The  institution  is  at  present  a purely 
denominational  one? — Yes. 

14889.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
institution  before  the  execution  of  that  deed  ?— We 
learn  by  tradition  that  it  was  a Lepers’  Hospital. 

14890.  According  to  a return  received  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1857,  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  this  was  originally 
a charity  for  the  maintenance  of  a house  of  entertain- 
ment for  poor  lepers  and  lazars.  It  appears  that 

property  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Cork,  and  that  subsequently  it  got  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Worth,  who  was 
Recorder  of  Cork  ? — Not  actually  into  his  possession, 
but  he . made  an  attempt  to  get  the  property,  when  it 
appeared  to  have  served  its  purpose.  The  Corporation 
who  were  in  possession  refused  to  give  it  up ; however, 
they  then  allowed  him  to  name  a charity,  undertaking 
to  consent,  on  a proper  deed  being  executed,  that  such 
charity  should  be  founded  and  endowed. 

14891.  The  statement  made  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  was  that  he 
obtained  from  the  Crown  a patent  dated  July  21st, 
1685,  giving  him  the  lands? — I never  heard  that. 

14892.  We  next  find  that  the  Corporation  proceeded 
against  him  in  Chancery  seeking  to  have  the  patent 
declared  fraudulent.  Negociations  then  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Corporation,  which  ended  by  his 
consenting  to  have  this  turned  into  a charity  by  the 
deed  of  1699.  I want  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
deed  was  ? — Simply  conveying  the  lauds  of  East  and 
West  Ballymought,  and  Spittal  Lands,  and  twenty- 
three  acres  of  Cahircal,  to  the  Mayor  and  Constables 
of  the  Merchants’  Staple,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a number  of  poor  boys  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  as  by  law  established,  as  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Cork  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being 
should  nominate  and  appoint. 

1489 3.  There  have  been  no  Roman  Catholic  boys 
there  in  your  time  ’—Never.  I find,  from  the  Register, 
that  one  or  two  were  admitted  in  error,  but  put  out 
again  immediately : that  was  a century  ago. 

14894.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  on  the  part  oftlie 
managers  to  have  boys  there  whose  parents  are 
Catholics  ? — On  the  contrary,  both  parents  must  be 
Protestants. 
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14895.  You  were  tlie  master  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1856  ? — Yes ; but 
I had  not  been  long  so. 

14896.  That  Commission  reported  that  the  state  of 
instruction  in  the  school  was  very  unsatisfactory  1 — It 
must  be  recollected  that  I was  not  two  years  in  office 
at  the  time  they  visited  the  school,  and  a large  number 
of  the  boys  were  very  young ; moreover,  the  former 
master  had  been  nearly  two  years  ill,  and  so  I found 
the  school  in  great  confusion. 

14897.  Is  the  state  of  education  much  better  now 
than  it  was  at  that  time  1 — Yes,  much  better. 

14898.  How  are  the  lands  belonging  to  the  charity 
let? — They  are  let  upon  leases  in  perpetuity  which 
were  made  between  1712  and  1714. 

14899.  The  lands  are  capable  of  producing  a much 
larger  rental  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  fresh 
lettings  ? — Certainly.  The  lands  at  the  north  side  are 
the  most  valuable  of  the  property  in  or  about  Cork. 

14900.  Are  those  lands  also  let  in  perpetuity? — They 
are  let  for  999  years.  It  is  said  that  Baron  Worth 
gave  increased  leasing  powers. 

14901.  Are  there  any  day  pupils  in  the  school? 
— There  are  not  now,  but  there  used  to  be  before  the 
year  1800,  when  education  was  a rare  commodity.  I 
understand  that,  for  a number  of  years,  the  Trustees 
permitted  the  masters  to  take  in  a number  of  day 
pupils,  thereby  enabling  them  to  employ  assistants. 
The  children  on  the  foundation  had,  the  advantage  of 
that  arrangement.  I think  it  is  a mistake  that  we 
have  not  also  paying  boys.  Day  boys  would  be  out 
of  the  question  now,  considering  the  Model  and 
National  Schools,  but  I have  frequently  had  applica- 
tions from  boarders,  who  would  pay,  say,  £20  a year  and 
upwards.  My  salary  as  master  of  the  school  is  only 
£25  a year  Irish ; but,  if  I might  take  pay  boarders,  I 
would  be  enabled,  if  I got  from  12  to  20,  to  have,  an 
assistant,  and  then  we  could  conduct  the.  school 
efficiently  between  us.' 

14902.  You  have  no  power  now  of  taking  paying 
boys  ? — I have  not. 

14903.  Chairman. — What  number  do  you  consider 
the  school  suited  for  ? — There  is  dormitory  accommo- 
dation for  20  boarders.  The  school-room  would  seat 
40.  It  is  a fine  room,  36  feet  long. 

14904.  Do  the  Governors  go  over  the  school  from 
time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

14905.  The  clothing  is  managed  by  you? — Yes. 
The  boys  must  be  clothed  in  blue  cloth. 

14906.  They  are  to  be  sent  out  with  one  suit  of 
decent  apparel  and  apprenticed — is  that  done  now  ? — 
That  has  been  always  done. 

14907.  Are  they  not  always  sent  out  of  the  school 
before  they  reach  15  1— We  cannot  keep  them  longer 
than  15. 

14908.  Dr.  Hart. — Are  the  rents  regularly  paid  ? — 
Yes.  I make  application  for  them  within  two  months 
after  they  become  due,  and  they  are  paid  within  four 
months. 

14909.  There  are  no  arrears? — -None. 

14910.  How  do.  you  calculate  the  allowance  for 
poor  rates  to  the  tenants  ? — I have  always  allowed  one- 
half  the  poundage  rate  on  the  rent  each  tenant  pays. 


14911.  According  to  law  a tenant  who  has  sub-let  Oct.  2s,  is7», 
the  land  for  more  than  the  valuation  is  not  entitled  ~ ~ 

to  deduct  so  much? — There  are,  probably,  between  SomervUta. 
us  and  the  tenants  in  possession,  ten  or  twelve  persons 
haying  derivative  interests.  I will  call  attention  to  the 
point,  but  I have  only  followed  the  practice  laid  down 
by  my  predecessors. 

14912.  Chairman. — Have  you  received  any  ah 
lowance  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
on  account  of  income  tax? — Yes. 

14913.  How  are  the  repairs  of  the  building 
managed  ? — When  I find  anything  requiring  to  be 
attended  to,  before  it  becomes  of  greater  magnitude  I 
get  it  done,  and  in  that  way  our  building  is  kept  in 
thorough  repair.  Any  large  repair  is  done  through  w 
contractor. 

14914.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  the  trustees  absolute 
power  to  decide  what  repair  shall  be  done? — They 
have.  The  building  is  an  extensive  one,  and  we  must: 
keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  in  substantial  repair  at 
present. 

14915.  Is  there  any  play-ground  attached  to  it? — 

There  is  a fine  roomy  play-ground  about  80  feet  long, 
and  probably  over  50  wide,  and  for  16  or  20  boys  that' 
is  ample. 

14916.  How  do  the  boys  get  exercise  ? — Sometimes 
in  the  summer  we  play  cricket  in  the  park.  The  boys 
have  had  the  privilege  from  time  immemorial  of  going 
home  to  their  relatives,  from  Sunday  evening  till 
Monday  morning. 

14917.  What  are  the  school  vacations? — We  have 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  summer,  a fortnight  at. 

Christmas,  and  a few  days  at  Easter. 

14918.  Is  there  any  industrial  training  given  ? — No. 

14919.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  any  inten- 
tion of  applying;  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
amendment  of  the  scheme  so  as  to  enable  you  to  take 
paying  pupils  ? — I have  not  yet  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Trustees,  but  it  occurred  to  me  within  the 
last  few  days,  as  I have  had  many  applications  from 
respectable  persons. 

14920.  Dr.  Hart. — The  change  could  not  be  made 
without  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? — No. 

14921.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  extent  of  ' 
land  the  school  stands  on  ? — There  is  a little  to  the 
fere  of  the  building,  and  within  a few  feet-  of  the 
southern  wall ; up  to  1796  it  was  a burial  ground  in 
connexion  with  the  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s,  on  the 
site-  of  which  the  building  now  stands.  The  Deed 
reseiwes  the  garden  for  the  use  of  the  master.  I have 
it  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
items  I have  in  connexion  with  the  school.  There  is 
over  an  acre  altogether — an  acre  and  a quarter. 

14922.  What  is  the  balance  in  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  charity? — Our  present  balance  in  bank  is 
£114  19s.  4 cl.,  and  I have  some  money  in  hands  to 
pay  for  repairs,  and  such  things,  which  would  make 
the  balance  about  £12  more.  The  accounts  being  paid 
quarterly,  I am  always  three  months  in  advance. 

Being  the  agent  I must  get  a little  carte  blanche. 

14923.  Are  there  any  debts?— Not  a penny,  and 
will  not  be  until  the  quarter  day. 


Mr.  Michael  Green,  examined. 


14924.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agentover  the  estate 
of  Bishop  Crowe’s  School  at  Clovne? — Yes.  I have 
been  so  for  twenty-five  years. 

14925.  What  does  the  estate  consist  of? — Houses, 
and  some  land,  near  Cloyne. 

14926.  What  is  the  nett  rental? — The  rental  is 
£153  7s.  8 d. 

14927.  How  is  the  land  let? — Generally  for  sixty 
years  ; but  some  of  the  leases  are  for  a shorter  period. 

1492S.  Are  those  recently  made  leases?— Some  of 
them  are  of  a late  date — some  of  1853. 

14929.  Have  there  been  any  recent  lettings? — Yes. 
There  was  one  in  1871. 


14930.  What  is  the  Government  Valuation  of  the 
estate  ? — I could  not  say. 

14931.  Do  you  think  that  the  estate  is  let  at  its 
fair  value? — Yes,  except  about  65  acres  of  land,  on 
which  there  will  be  an  increase  of  nearly  double.  It 
is  let  on  a thirty-rone  years’  lease  dated  21st  July, 
1853.  The  other,  tenancies  are  generally  leases  of 
house  property. 

14932.  Is  there  any  lease  of  an  older  date  than 
1853  outstanding? — There  is  one,  of  a small  holding, 
dated  1840  ; and  another  dated  1849. 

14933.  Are  there  any  arrears  due? — Yes.  There  was 
a block  of  houses  from  which  we  had  to  eject  the  tenant 
3 R 2 


Mr.  Michael 
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Oct.  28,  1879.  two  years  ago,  ancl  it  lias  rather  involved  us  in  debt 
Mr  Michael  to  Set  ifc  into  repair,  but  there  are  no  other  arrears. 
green_  14934.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  property? — There 

are  about  65  acres  held  by  Counsellor  Litton.  The 
rest  is  chiefly  house  property. 

14935.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  half-yearly? — I 
attend  weekly,  as  there  are  houses  let  to  weekly 
tenants.  The  letting  of  the  65  acres  was  made  in  the 
famine  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  was  made  so  low. 

14936.  What  is  the  rent  of  that  holding  ? — £65  10s. 
a year. 

14937.  What  is  the  usual  rent  per  acre  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood? — About  £2. 

14938.  What  is  the  Trustees’  leasing  power? — I 
could  not  exactly  say,  but  it  has  been  the  practice  on 
the  estate,  longer  than  I have  been  connected  with’  it, 
to  give  sixty  years’  leases  in  the  town,  and  thirty-one 
years’  leases  of  the  land. 

14939.  The  payments  are  made  by  you  for  the 
school  ? — I receive  the  rents,  and  the  Trustees  send 
me  in  the  school  bills,  which  I pay. 

14940.  Where  is  the  balance  lodged? — Unfortu- 
nately at  present  we  have  no  balance ; we  had  a 
balance  and  would  have  been  very  well  off,  but  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  forced  us  to 
purchase  the  school  house,  which  was  held  under  a 
Bishop’s  lease,  and  for  which  we  had  to  pay  £60 ; and 
moreover  I had  to  repair  the  house  property,  so  as  to 
get  the  rents  from  the  tenants. 

14941.  There  is  no  x-ent  now  payable  for  the  school- 
house  ? — None  except  tithe  rent-charge. 

14942.  Dr.  Hart. — What  rent  did  you  pay  before 
the  recent  purchase? — £3  odd  a year. 

14943.  Chairman. — What  is  the  master’s  salary  ? — 
£15  a quarter. 

14944.  Last  year  there  seems  to  have  been  £76 
expended,  in  addition  to  the  purchase-money? — I 
suppose  there  was  one  quarter’s  salary  in  arrear,  there 
is  a balance  of  about  £80  against  the  Trustees  still. 

14945.  When  are  the  accoimts  audited  ? — Generally 
after  Christmas,  but  unfortunately  not  regularly.  The 
clergymen  who  were  the  Trustees,  being  in  delicate 
health,  were  not  in  a position  to  audit  the  accounts ; 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Moore,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees, 
lately  audited  the  accounts  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

14946.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Did  two  or  three 
years  pass  without  an  audit? — Yes. 

14947.  Chairman. — Was  the  whole  tiling  left  in 


your  hands  for  that  period? — All  was  left  in  mv 
hands.  I afterwards  produced  my  vouchers,  and  Di- 
Moore  vouched  the  accounts. 

14948.  You  paid  the  salary  as  before  ? — Yes. 

14949.  Were  the  repairs  executed? — I got  them 
done,  and  paid  for  them. 

14950.  Are  the  sums  for  the  “maintenance  and 
clothing  of  the  boys”  paid  quarterly? — Yes. 

14951.  How  is  that  managed? — The  master  sends 
the  accoimts  to  the  Trustees,  who  send  them  to  me  and 
then  I pay  the  bills. 

14952.  Are  those  accounts  for  maintenance  only,  or 
for  clothing  as  well  ? — I believe  the  boys  are  clothed 
by  their  parents. 

14953.  In  the  accounts  you  have  produced  I find 
an  item  of  £31  for  repairs  “to  B.  Hornibrook’s  hold- 
ings ” ? — These  are  the  holdings  we  were  obliged  to 
eject. 

14954.  How  was  that  expenditure  managed? I 

had  a superintendent  who  saw  that  the  tradesmen  were 
doing  the  thing  properly.  I paid  the  bills  every 
week,  when  I went  to  receive  the  rents  of  the  town 
holdings. 

14955.  The  Trustees  do  not  themselves  superintend 
any  of  those  repairs,  but  leave  them  entirely  to  you  ? 
— The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  went  over  all  those  different 
holdings  with  me.  I showed  him  the  improvements 
and  so  forth. 

14956.  Were  they  done  entirely  under  your  direct 
superintendence,  without  contract  ? — I thought  it  less 
expensive  not  to  have  a contract. 

14957.  Were  there  any  vouchers  furnished  to  Dr. 
Moore  for  payments  to  tradesmen,  and  items  of  that 
•class? — No.  I paid  the  wages  and  put  them  down  on 
a sheet  which  I showed  him.  I could  not  get  bills 
from  slaters  and  masons  and  other  tradespeople 
whom  I paid  weekly. 

14958.  The  account  which  you  have  produced  does 
not  show  a balance  of  £80  against  the  school? — There 
were  some  materials  supplied  that  are  not  yet  paid  for. 

14959.  Is  there  £44  due  for  outstanding  debts?— 
Yes. 

14960.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  know  how  the  allowance 
for  the  boys  is  calculated,  have  you  anything  to  do 
with  that? — No. 

14961.  Who  makes  out  those  accounts? — The 
master  sends  the  accounts  to  the  Trustees  who  send  me 
the  bills  and  I pay  them 


mr.  John  E. 
Morehead. 


Mr.  John  Evans  Morehead,  examined. 


14962.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master  of 
Bishop  Crowe’s  School,  Cloyne  ? — I am  the  only  master. 

14963.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? 
— I was  appointed  in  1873. 

14964.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school? — 
At  present  there  are  twelve. 

14965.  What  is  your  course  of  instruction? — 
English,  and  elementary  classics  for  private  boarders 
or  any  boys  that  may  desire  them,  that  is  to  say,  for 
boys  under  ten  yeax-s  of  age. 

14966.  How  are  the  pupils  selected? — The  boarders 
on  the  foundation  of  the  school  are  appointed  by  the 
Trustees.  I get  a written  notice  that  a boy  has  been 
appointed,  stating  his  name,  age,  and  religion,  and  the 
boy  presents  an  order  from  the  Trustees  for  his  ad- 
mission. 

14967.  Are  the  boys  all  boarders? — No;  there  are 
six  boarders  and  six  day  scholars  at  present ; of  the 
six  boarders,  five  ax'e  on  the  foundation  of  the  school, 
and  one  is  a private  boarder  of  my  own. 

14968.  Those  on  the  foundation  pay  nothing? — 
The  boys  pay  nothing,  but  I am  paid  for  them  by  the 
Trustees. 

14969.  What  does  that  payment  amount  to  ? — £20 
per  annum  for  each  boy,  but  that  dates  only  from 
July  of  the  present  year.  Erom  May,  1873,  to  July 


last,  I was  receiving  but  £15  per  annum  for  each  boy 
on  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

14970.  The  other  boarder  is  your  own  private 
pupil  ? — Yes ; the  Tx-ustees  permit  me  to  receive  private 
boarders  on  my  own  account. 

14971.  What  accommodation  is  there  for  boarders 
in  the  building? — The  entire  residence  is  in  one 
building,  and  the  school-house  is  detached;  but  the 
dormitory  for  the  boys  on  the  foundation  is  suitable 
for  eight  boys  ; there  are  six  beds  in  it  now. 

14972.  Are  the  day  boys  on  the  foundation  too?— 
The  day  scholars  are  not,  they  apply  to  me  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school,  and  I permit  them  to  come— 
the  trustees  permit  me  to  X'eceive  day  scholars. 

14973.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charity  ? — 
No.  The  way  I interpret  the  charity  is  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible,  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  I have  made 
an  analysis  of  the  attendance  since  my  appointment. 
The  Trustees  have  appointed  in  all  sixteen  boys  on  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  and  I have  had  nine  private 
boarders,  making  a total  of  twenty-five  boarders 
that  have  passed  under  me.  I have  also  taken  twenty- 
seven  free  day  scholars,  and  had  seventeen  day 
scholars  who  paid  me,  making  a total  of  forty-four  day 
scholars. 
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14974.  Dr.  Hart. — How  much  do  the  day  boys 
oeneraUy'  pay  ? — The  payments  vary  according  to  class. 
To  the  junior  classes  I charge  10s.  a quarter.  If 
the  boys  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the  three  senior 
classes,  I charge  £1  a quarter. 

14975.  Chairman. — The  instruction  given  is  of  a 
primary  nature  ? — In  the  case  of  the  private  boarders 
whose  parents  wish  their  sons  taught  Latin,  I teach 
them,  and  I have  had  some  of  my  boys  in  Virgil  and 
Ciesar,  but  the  course  of  instruction  is  mainly  that  of 
a primary  school.  The  boys  I have  had  under  my 
charge  have  nearly  all  gone  into  business  as  clerks  in 
merchants’  offices. 

1497 6.  What  classes  are  they  generally  taken  from  ? 
—Generally  speaking  they  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
in  reduced  circumstances,  but  I have  had  a coachman’s 
son,  a gardener’s  son,  and  the  sons  of  farmers.  I have 
also  had  a bank  manager’s  son. 

14977.  Is  it  strictly  a Church  school  ? — There  are  no 
Roman  Catholics  in  it  now.  The  boarders  appointed 
on  the  foundation  of  the  school  must  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  but  I have  not  been  limited  as  to 
the  religion  of  my  day  scholars.  I have  had  Presby- 
terians, and  also  two  Roman  Catholics. 

14978.  Is  the  school  visited  periodically  ? — Since 
Dr.  Moore’s  appointment,  his  visits  have  been  gene- 
rally two  or  three  times  a week.  We  welcome  in- 
spection from  any  quarter;  sometimes  the  Church 
Education  Society  send  an  inspector,  and  a gentleman 
appointed  as  Diocesan  School  Inspector  also  inspected 
the  school  as  recently  as  February  last. 

14979.  Are  any  of  the  boys  apprenticed  or  any 
sums  paid  for  apprentice  fees  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

14980.  Is  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  whom  you  referred  to,  a regular  paid  inspector  ? 
-Yes. 

14981.  Does  he  examine  both  in  religious  and 
secular  subjects  ? — Yes. 


14982.  Are  there  prizes  awarded  at  any  exami- 
nations held  by  him? — No,  I have  frequently  sug- 
gested that  prizes  should  be  given  to  the  boys,  but  the 
school  funds  have  not  been  sufficient. 

14983.  Dr.  Hart. — Your  last  inspection  was  by 
the  Diocesan  Inspector? — Yes. 

14984.  Have  tlxe  Church  Education  Society  ceased 
to  inspect  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

14985.  Does  the  Diocesan  Inspector  examine  in 
secular  as  well  as  religious  knowledge? — He  does. 
The  school  is  not  under  the  Diocesan  Inspector,  but  he 
comes  at  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees,  and  in  a con- 
versation I had  recently  with  the  Bishop,  he  told  me 
he  would  send  Rev.  Mr.  Porte,  as  his  own  inspector,  the 
Bishop  being  himself  the  Visitor  of  the  school. 

14986.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  number  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  on  the  foundation  of  the  school  ? — I 
believe  the  number  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees.  For  two 
years  I had  seven  boys  on  the  foundation. 

14987.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  there  many 
Protestants  or  Presbyterians  in  the  locality  of  a class 
that  might  avail  themselves  of  the  school  as  day  boys 
who  do  not  do  so  ? — I think  there  are  two  or  three, 
but  those  attend  the  National  school. 

14988.  What  other  schools  are  there  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  is  a National  school  conducted  by 
a master  holding  a first  class  certificate  from  the 
National  Board,  and  then  there  is  Dr.  Moore’s  College, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  town. 

14989.  That  is  Midleton  College?— Yes. 

14990.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  the  National  school  practi- 
cally a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  school  ? — It 
is  practically  a Roman  Catholic  school.  I should 
mention  that  two  of  the  three  Protestant  children  I 
referred  to,  as  attending  it,  are  children  of  a mixed 
marriage,  the  mother  being  a Roman  Catholic. 


Oct.  28,  1879. 

Mr.  John  12. 
Morekead. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d.,  examined. 


14991.  Chairman. — You  have  been  recently  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Trustees  of  Bishop  Crowe’s  school  ? — 
!fes. 

14992.  What  is  the  date  of  your  appointment? — 8th 
of  July  last. 

14993.  You  had  no  connexion  with  the  school  before 
that  time  ? — None  whatever,  except  that,  being  a Canon 
of  the  cathedral,  taking  an  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  knowing  Mr.  Morehead,  I used  to  go  in  and 
see  the  school ; but  T have  been  only  officially  connected 
with  it  for  four  months. 

14994.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  its 
management  ? — There  are  no  boys  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  come  to  the  school,  except  those  admitted  free.  The 
charity  is  for  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  at  large,  and  when 
you  bring  boys  from  a distance  you  have  to  feed  them, 
and  necessarily  therefore  the  endowment  appears  to  do 
but  little.  I see  by  the  statement  in  the  school  record 
which  I have  here  that  there  have  been  as  many  as 
forty-two  boys  in  actual  attendance  at  one  time,  but 
there  are  not  so  many  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  now. 
Perhaps  in  a few  years  a generation  will  spring  up 
who  are  now  quite  too  young  to  attend  the  school. 

14995.  I suppose  Midleton  College,  of  which  you 
are  yourself  the  head-master,  supplies  the  educational 
wants  of  most  people  in  the  locality? — Yes,  some 
boys  come  to  me  from  Cloyne  who  would,  perhaps, 
otherwise  be  educated  at  Bishop  Crowe’s  school.  They 
come  to  me  when  they  want  higher  education. 

14996.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  that  would 
make  the  school  more  generally  useful  ? — No,  I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  made  more  useful.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years  the  income  will  be  considerably  larger, 


and  then  the  number  of  boys  may  be  increased.  It 
appears,  from  a book  which  I produce,  that  in  1830  a 
farm  was  let  at  £96  6s.,  which  is  now  let  at  about 
£30  a year  less. 

14997.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — When  was  that  let- 
ting made? — I think  in  1850,  immediately  after  the 
famine,  when  the  times  were  bad.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  trustees  have  po  wer  to  grant  those  leases. 

14998.  Do  you  know  what  the  valuation  of  the 
property  is? — I do  not. 

14999.  Dr.  Hart. — Does  the  book  which  you  have- 
produced  contain  any  minutes  of  the  letting  of  the  hold- 
ing to  which  you  referred  ? — I find  this  entry  under 
date  1850  : — “ By  the  strong  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Russell,  master  and  agent,  and  all  other  persons,  the 
rent  of  James  Cullinan  has  been  reduced,  to  £1  Is. 
per  acre  for  seven  years,  commencing  September  29th, 
each  half-year’s  rent  to  be  paid  in  full  before  the  suc- 
ceeding one  becomes  due,  in  default  of  such  payment 
this  arrangement  to  be  null . and  void.”  It  has  con- 
tinued at  that  ever  since. 

15000.  Is  there  any  minute  of  a new  arrangement 
in  1853  ? — I do  not  think  so  : there  has  been  no  change 

15001.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Who  is  the  present 
tenant  of  that  holding  ? — Edward  Litton,  Esq.,  q.c. 

15002.  Has  he  sub-let  the  land  ? — His  uncle,  Mr. 
J ohn  Litton,  put  the  tenant  out. 

15003.  Dr.  Hart. — Mr.  Green  has  mentioned  that 
there  was  a lease  of  that  holding  made  in  1853  ; you 
have  no  record  of  that  lease  having  been  granted  ? — 
Not  in  the  only  book  I had  access  to. 
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Oct.  28,1879. 
Mr.  Michael 


Mr.  Michael  Green,  recalled. 


15004.  Chairman. — To  whom  was  the  lease  of  the 
holding,  to  which  Dr.  Moore  refers,  originally  made  ? 
— -To  a person  named  Reardon. 

15005.  When? — In  1853.  He  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  John  Litton. 

15006.  Dr.  Moore  has  read  a minute  in  reference 
to  a tenant  named  Cullman — who  was  he  %— I believe 


he  was  a previous  tenant  whom  the  Trustees  We,„ 
obliged  to  evict.  ere 

the  lease  of  1883  made! 
— At  £65  odd,  a year.  Ci 

15008.  Does  Mr.  Edward  Litton  r 


rent  reserved  by  that  lease  ? — Yes. 


r Pay  the  full 


Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  ll.d. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d.,  recalled. 


15009.  Dr.  Hart. — The  lease  of  1853  appeal’s  now 
to  have  been  signed  by  the  trustees  without  any  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  being  preserved  in  their 
minute  book? — That  appears  to  be  so. 

15010.  Have  you  a copy  of  Bishop  Crowe’s  will  ? 
— No,  I believe  it  does  not  give  any  leasing  powers 
at  all. 

15011.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Can  you  suggest  any 
way  by  which  this  school  could  be  better  fitted  to 
carry]  out  the  intentions  of  the  founder? — The  only 
thing  I anticipate  is  the  increase  of  the  funds.  There 
are  several  boys  waiting  for  nominations  now ; but 


mining  me  property  was  gone  into  dilapidation  on 
account  of  tenants  overholding,  we  were  unable  to  1 
more,  but  in  a year  or  a year  and  a half  from  the  m 
sent  time  we  will  be  quite  clear,  and  moreover  we 
look  to  have  our  rents  increased ; we  intend  to  take 
tail  advantage  of  whatever  there  may  be  obtainable  in 
that  way. 

15012.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  each  boarder? 

— £20  a year. 

15013.  For  what  period  are  they  kept  ? For  three 

years. 


Mr.  John  E. 
Morehend. 


Mr.  J ohn  Evans  Morehead,  recalled. 


15014.  Chairman. — Is  eight  the  entire  number  of 
boarders  you  have  accommodation  for  ? — That  is  the 
number  of  boys  there  is  room  for,  in  the  foundation 
boys’  dormitory,  and  there  is  a bedroom  which  I give 
up  for  my  private  boarders,  where  there  is  room  for 
four  or  five  more,  and  by  limiting  my  private  accom- 
modation I could  give  a larger  bedroom  if  I had 
more  boarders. 

15015.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  ? — I wish  to 


say  that  whenever  I had  a Roman  Catholic  pupil  I 
permitted  no  examination  of  him  in  Scripture  or  in 
the  Church  formularies;  I have  had  but  two  applica- 
tions from  Roman  Catholics,  and  I submitted  the  cases 
to  Canon  Buckley,  , the  Parish.  Priest,  who  permitted 
the  boys  to  come,  provided  nothing  was  done  to 
trench  on  their  religious  persuasions.  He  permitted 
them  to  read  the  Scripture— namely  the  Douay  Testa- 
ment, without  note  or  comment. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d.,  recalled. 


15016.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head-master  of 
Midleton  College  ?— Yes. 

15017.  It  is,  to  a certain  extent,  under  “ The  Com- 
missioners of  Education”  ? — Yes,  theyare  the  managers 
of  the  property. 

15018.  What  supervision  do  they  exercise  over  the 
school? — None  whatever,  except  that  I report  to  them 
twice  a year. 

15019.  Did  any  of  them  ever  inspect  it? — It  has 
never  been  visited  by  any  of  the  Commissioners. 

15020.  Practically  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  master? — Not  exactly.  There  aye  persons  called 
Visitors  or  Trustees  who  appoint  the  masters,  and  they 
visit  annually.  “The  Commissioners  of  Education ’’have 
nothing  to  do  except  with  the  property  which  is  under 
their  management.  They  have  never  even  sent  down 
an  examiner,  as  they  have  done  to  the  Royal  Schools. 

15021.  Are  the  funds  of  the  school  under  the  con- 
trol of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education  ” ? — Yes. 

15022.  What  payments  do  they  make  ?— £92  a year 
to  the  master,  and  £20  as  an  allowance  for  an  assistant. 

15023.  Do  they  keep  the  premises  in  repair? — 
Yes,  whenever  I see  anything  which  requires  to  be 
done,  I obtain  a tender  for  a contract,  and  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Visitors  at  their  annual  inspection, 
and  if  they  consider  the  thing  necessary  they  fiat  it.  It 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  who  sanction  it 
or  otherwise. 

15024.  Do  the  Visitors  meet  only  once  a year  ? 

Only  once  a;  year. 

‘ 15025.  They  inspect  the  school?— They  inspect 
everything. 

15026.  Who  are  the  Visitors  ? — The  Bishop  of  Cork 
•is  the  only  official  Visitor,  but  the  Rector  of  Midleton, 
who  is  always  on  the  spot,  and  knows  the  entire  of 
the  management,  comes  up  several  times  every  week. 
Lord  Midleton  is  also  a Visitor,  and  so  is  the  Earl  of 


Shannon.  Mr.  John  W.  Scott,  representing  Lord 
Midleton,  as  his  agent,  was  a Visitor  when  I was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  of  im- 
mense ^service  to  me.  Ho  is  still  a Visitor,  and  takes 
much  interest  in  Midleton  school. 

15027.  Does  Lord  Midleton  visit  the  school  himself 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — He  does,  always. 

15028.  Are  prizes  given  to  the  boys  in  the  school? 
— I had  prizes  established.  Lord  Midleton  gives  an 
annual  prize  of  3 guineas.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  'Chester, 
and  Captain  Bayly  also  give  prizes  of  two  guineas  each, 
and  the  Commissioners  give  students  entering  Trinity 
College  two  exhibitions,  worth  £30  and  £2  0 respectively. 

15029.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to 
grant  or  withhold  those  exhibitions  ? — They  have  £50 
a year  to.  give,  and  they  arranged  that  the  boys  who 
enter  Trinity  College  should  be  examined  for  those 
prizes  with  the  pupils  from  the  Royal  Schools. 

15030.  That  money  comes  out  of  the  balance  of  the 
endowment  ? — Yes. 

1 50 3 1 . What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  present  ? 
-Eighty-eight  now ; I have  just  sent  off  five  to  Trinity 
College. 

15032. . What  proportion  of  your  pupils  are  boarders! 
— There  are  fifty-eight  in  iny  own  house  and  eight  in 
the  house  of  one  of  my  masters ; the  rest  are  day  pupils. 

15033.  What  staff  of  masters  have  you? — Six 
masters.  The  school  house  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
since  the  former  Commission.  ' 

15034.  How  was  that  expenditure  provided  for  !— 
The  Commissioners  did  it.  There  had  been  no  real 
school  for  a great'  many  years  before  my  appointment, 
which  caused  a saving  of  £50  or  £60  a year ; £1,200  ‘ 
was  laid  out  when  I took  the  school,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  lately,  made  an  addition  of  £500  or  £600. 

15035.  Dr.  Hart. — What  was  the  date  of  your 
appointment?— March,  1863. 
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15036.  Why  do  you  say  there  -was  only  a saving  of 
£o0  or  £60  a year  during  the  peiiod  prior  to  your  own 
appointment — did  not  they  save  the  whole  of  the  £200 
a year? — No;  there  was  a master  there,  who  kept  no 
school,  save  for  some  three  or  four  hoys,  but  of  course 
he  received  the  whole  £112  a year. 

15037.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—  Is  there  any  provision 
for  superannuating  the  master? — No,  unfortunately, 
there  is  none  such  in  any  endowed  school  in  Ireland. 

15038.  Chairman.— Has  anyone  the  power  of  dis- 
missing the  master  ? — No.  I find  in  the  minute  book 
that  they  professed  to  have  appointed  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Turpin,  with  power  to  dismiss  him,  but  they  never 
exercised  that  power.  They  appointed  me  without  any 
conditions  exceptthat  I should  take  the  foundation  boys. 

15039.  Dr.  Hart. — -There  are  some  societies  who 
have  the  power  of  dismissing  and  superannuating 
masters  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

150-10.  Chairman. — What  class  of  education  do 
you  give  ? — A classical,  science  and  English  education, 
designed  principally  for  preparation  for  Trinity  College, 
but  those  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  wish  to  go 
to  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  we  train  too. 

15011.  Do  you  provide  any  special  course  for  those 
wishing  merely  for  a good  English  commercial  educa- 
tion?—No,  the  whole  school  system  is  so  arranged  that 
the  routine  provides  everything,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing special  required  there  is  a special  class  arranged 
for  that. 

15012.  Is  it  practically  a collegiate  school  for  train- 
ing for  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  and  for  the  Queen’s 
Colleges ; but  some  of  my  pupils  go  to  Banking  business 
and  the  Army  as  well. 

15013.  Have  you  sent  up  any  boys  to  the  Interme- 
diate examinations  ? — Yes. 

15011.  What  number  did  you  send? — Sixteen,  of 
whom  twelve  passed  very  well.  Those  that  did  not 
pass  had  not  been  regularly  educated  by  me,  they 
came  in  rather  late  into  their  respective  classes. 

15015.  Dr.  Hart. — -Did  any  of  your  pupils  get 
exhibitions? — No. 

15016.  Some  were  recommended  for  prizes? — Yes. 

15017.  Chairman. — Were  there  only  sixteen  boys 


in  your  school  of  the  proper  ages  to  go  iii  for  those  Oct.'s 8,  isro. 
examinations  ? — There  were  some  more.  „ — — 

!5048.  Did  you  only  send  in  those  who  had  a MomJST 
reasonable  chance  of  success  ? — I sent  in  all  those  who 
were  willing  to  go,  and  who  were  of  the  proper  age, 
whether  they  had  a chance  of  success  or  not ; I did  not 
care  whether  they  failed  or  not,  so  far  as  the  school  was 
concerned.  I thought  it  would  be  good  to  examine 
them.  There  were  some  who  would  not  go  iii,  in  fact 
of  all  those  residing  in  the  house  of  my  master  I could 
only^  induce  one  to  read  for  that  examination. 

15019.  Was  the  course  different  ? — No,  we  regulated 
the  whole  school  work  to  the  Intermediate  course  ; but 
it  interfered  with  the  Trinity  College  preparation. 

I had  to  coach  my  men  for  Trinity  privately,  so  far  as 
the  subjects'  were  different. 

15050.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Would  you  join  in 
the  suggestion  made  in  other  places  that  the  Interme- 
diate and  Trinity  and  other  University  authorities 
should  try  and  arrange  a harmonious  course  ? — It  would 
be  very  advisable.  We  must  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances use  the  Intermediate  course.  The  present 
variations  put  upon  the  schoolmasters  additional  ex- 
pense and  labour. 

15051.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  special  instruction 
given  in  physical  science  ? — None,  except  when  required 
for  army  pupils.  We  have  no  laboratory. 

15052.  Instruction  is  given  in  modern  languages  ? — 

Yes,  all  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  modern  languages. 

15053.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—' What  are  the  modern 
languages  taught  1—  French  and  German. 

15054.  Chairman. — Your  modern  language  master 
is  a foreigner? — Yes. 

15055.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  teacher  of 
modern  languages — a foreigner  or  an  Englishman  ? — I 
would  rather  have  an  Englishman,  or  an  Irishman,  to 
teach  languages.  One  of  my  own  pupils  educated  in 
Midleton  College  was  a Foreign  master  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  England.  He  was  thoroughly  trained 
to  teach  languages.  There  are  very  few  foreign 
masters  who  can  teach,  unless  they'  get  a University 
training. 


Mr.  Daniel  Francis 

15056.  Chairman. — You  are  the  agent  over  Lord 
Cork’s  estates? — Yes.  The  agency  has  been  in  my 
family  close  on  100  years. 

15057.  Can  you  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Endowed  School  at  Charleville  has  ceased 
to  exist? — There  never  was  an  Endowed  School  at 
Charleville,  at  least  there  was  only  an  endowment  for 
a teacher,  as  far  as  I can  trace. 

15058.  There  ai’e  at  present  no  scholars  attending 
such  a school  ? — No. 

15059.  Within  your  recollection  has  it  ever  existed 
as  a school  ? — There  has  been  a school  there ; but  there 
was  no  building  or  land  given  as  an  endowment. 

15060.  Dr.  Hart. — The  Beportofthe  Commissioners 
of  1857  states  that  the  Earl  of  Cork  made  a grant  of 
a rent-charge  and  a house  ? — That  statement  was  made 
in  error.  The  house  and  plot  of  land  have  always  been 
occupied  under  a yearly  tenancy,  which  I can  show  by 
the  estate  ledgers.  Every  schoolmaster  that  was 
appointed  became  liable  to  the  rent,  varying  from  £15 
to  £20  a year. 

15061.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  far  back  does 
that  state  of  things  go? — At  least  to  the  year  1828, 
when  my  family  became  agents  over  the  Charleville 
estate.  They  had  been  agents  for  the  Earl  of  Cork 
over  other  estates  for  thirty  or  forty  years  before  that. 

15062.  Chairman. — The  endowment  of  the  school 
arising  from  lands  is  returned  in  the  report  of  1857  as 
«6  18s.  5 d.  a yeat  ? — That  was  an  endowment  of  £40 
-risli  for  the  schoolmaster,  which  was  granted  by  some 
lormcr  Earl  of  Coik,  whom  I cannot  trace — very 
hkely  the  first  Eail  of  Orrery.  We  still  pay  £40  Irish 
. t'ie  schoolmaster  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork, 


Leahy,  e.l.,  examined. 

but  there  has  not  been  a regular  school  kept  for  many 
years.  The  schoolmaster  has  had  no  pupils  for  some 
time  past,  and  for  a very  considerable  period  has  not 
even  been  resident  in  Charleville. 

15063.  Dr.  Hart.— He  has  no  place  to  take  pupils  ? 
—No.  1 

15064.  Mr.  O’&haughnessy.—  In  the  Report  of  the 

Commissioners  of  1857,  it  is  stated  : 

“ Charleville  school  was  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  t he 
particulars  of  this  endowment  are  at  present  unknown,  the 
deed  of  foundation  not  beingforthcoming,  having,  it  is  sup- 
posed, been  burned  long  since.”  ‘ 1 

And  in  the  tables  prepared  by  those  Commissioners  it 
is  stated  that  the  foundation  of  the  endowed  school  of 
Charleville  was  made  by  the  Eari  of  Cork,  and  con- 
sisted of  a grant  of  rent-charge  of  £36  18s.  5d.,  and  of 
school  premises  of  the  estimated  yearly  value  of 
£4  8s. 5d.  ?-— That  is  distinctly  incorrect  as  to  the  house. 

15065.  I presume  that  the  endowment  for  the 
schoolmaster  was  secured  by  some  instrument 
probably  a deed  ?— That  1 cannot  give  information 
upon.  I know  of  none;  but  we  have  up  to  the 
present  year  continued  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  that 
amount,  and  for  many  years  a house  and  garden  on 
the  estate  were  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster,  who 
paid  the  rent  therefor  as  a yearly  tenant. 

15066.  Did  you  deduct,  when  paying  the  annual 
endowment,  the  amount  payable  for  rent? — My  course 
in  my  transacting  business  with  the  schoolmaster  was 
to  pay  him  his  year’s  salary,  and  get  his  receipt  for 
the  amount  as  the  endowment ; and  then  he.  used  to 
hand  me  back  the  yearly  rent  of  the  premises.  I have 
not  paid  the  endowment  this  year,  because  with  the 


Mr.  Daniel  F. 
Lealiv,  da 
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assistance  of  the  rector  of  Charleville  and  some  others, 
I am  at  present  endeavom-ing  to  procure  a master  and 
establish  a suitable  sehool  there.  This  stipend  would 
not  go  far  enough  to  pay  a suitable  master,  but  would 
render  some  assistance ; and  Lord  Cork  conceives  that 
is  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  the  bequest  or  en- 
dowment of  his  ancestor.  Lord  Cork  is  extremely 
liberal  all  over  his  estate,  as  regards  the  support  of 
education. 

15067.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  lias  the  master  ceased 
to  occupy  the  house,  to  which  you  have  referred  1 — 
Probably  six  or  seven  years  ; at  that  time  it  was 
tumbling  down,  and  there  was  no  means  of  repairing  it. 

15068.  Chairman.  — Has  there  been  any  Hoard 
that  could  call  the  master  to  account  for  not  keeping 
up  the  school  ? — Not  as  far  as  I know.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember — long  before  I succeeded  to  the  agency 
myself,  during  my  brother’s  lifetime  and  my  father’s— 
our  wish  was  that  there  should  be  a suitable  school ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  gradually  dropped  lower  and 
lower.  I do  not  like,  as  the  schoolmaster  is  present,  to 
say  much  ; but  I think  there  is  every  probability  of 
there  being  a good  school  henceforward.  I think 
schools  of  this  class  in  good  country  towns  like 
Charleville  are  very  likely  to  meet  with  considerable 
support. 

15069.  Lord  Cork'  recognizes  that  he  is  boimd  to 
pay  £40  a year  for  educational  purposes? — Yes ; Lord 
Cork’s  wish  is  that  the  endowment  of  £40  Irish 
should  continue  to  be  paid ; but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
naturally  desires  that  the  tenants  on  his  estate  should 
derive  some  value  from  it. 

15070.  Dr.  Hart. — By  whom  have  the  masters 
been  appointed  ? — I think,  by  the  Earls  of  Cork.  The 
present  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Cronin,  was  appointed,  by 
the  then  Earl  of  Cork,  about  1844  or  1846. 

15071.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  legal 
proceedings  having  been  taken  by  a Mr.  Daniel  Clancy, 

of  Charleville,  to  enforce  payment  of  the  £40  a year  ? 

I never  heard  of  that,  and  I knew  Mr.  Clancy  well. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
I looked  through  some  of  the  accounts  this  morning, 
and  I know  that  for  many  years  after  1828,  there  is 
entered  half-yearly  in  the  rental  the  rent  for  the 
school-house. 

15072.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  anything  in 
the  rental  to  show  whether  the  payment  was  for  a 
piece  of  land  only,  or  for  a piece  of  land  and  a house 
that  the  rent  was  paid  ? — I produce  the  rental  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork’s  estate,  bearing  date  18th  March,  1829. 
The  denomination  is  therein  described  as  a house  and 
garden,  let  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  at  £7  7s.  8 Id. 
half-yearly ; and  at  the  credit  side  of  the  same  account 
there  is  entered  on  December  9,  1S29,  a payment  to 


Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  for  one  half  year’s  salary,  to  23tb 
September,  £18  9s.  2f<Z. 

15073.  You  spoke  of  variations  in  the  amount 
charged  for  rent,  sometimes  £15  a year,  and  some_ 
times  £20— is  there  anything  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  variation  ? — Simply  the  value  of  the  plot  as  any 
other  tenancy  would  change.  ^ 

1507 4.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  the  master  a tenant  at  will? 
— He  was. 

15075.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  that  appear  bv 
the  books? — Yes,  distinctly.  y 

15076.  How  is  the  site  of  the  former  schoool-house 
now  occupied  ? — By  the  rectory. 

15077.  When  was  the  letting  for  that  purpose 
made? — On  the  29th  September,  1871. 

■15078.  Was  the  payment  of  this  £40,  Irish  at 
any  time  refused  to  the  master,  since  you  became 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  endowment  ?— I 
showed  you  an  entry  of  the  payment  in  the  first  half- 
year  my  family  became  agents  for  that  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork’s  estate,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  has 
been  paid  ever  since. 

15079.  Was  there  any  objection  made  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a master,  neither  in  occupation  of  the  school 
nor  teaching  scholars  ? — There  was  no  objection,  that 
I am  aware  of ; but  it  is  Lord  Cork’s  wish  that  the 
tenants  on  his  estate  should  get  some  value  for  it, 
and  we  are  now  in  treaty  with  a new  master. 

15080.  Is  the  school  intended  to  be  started  as  a 
day-school  as  well  as  a boarding-school  ? — The  matter 
has  been  under  consideration,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  definitely  settled  yet. 

15081.  Is  there  a large  middle  class  population,  in 
and  about  Charleville,  that  would  be  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  intermediate  education? — I should  say 
a very  considerable  number. 

15082.  We  have  received  information  as  to  pro- 
ceedings having  been  taken  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  a Mr.  Daniel  Clancy,  of  Charleville,  to  compel 
the  then  Earl  of  Cork  to  maintain  the  school.  Do 
you  know  anything  as  to  that? — Mr.  Cronin  was  the 
schoolmaster  at  that  time,  having  been  appointed 
some  years  before.  I have  no  recollection  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  at  all  at  that  time.  I may 
mention,  as  regards  the  past  year’s  stipend,  that  it  has 
not  been  paid ; because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  his  old 
age,  Mr.  Cronin,  the  present  schoolmaster,  is  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  his  time  for  such  duties.  We 
would  not  like  to  deprive  him  altogether  of  some 
salary,  and  -we  left  the  last  year’s  salary  in  abey- 
ance, for  the  present,  to  see  what  settlement  we  can 
make,  and  what  arrangement  for  opening  a new 
school  for  the  estate. 


Mr.  William 
•Cronin. 


Mr.  William  Cronin,  examined. 


15083.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Charleville  school- 
master ? — Yes. 

15084.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1847,  by 
the  late  Lord  Cork.  I then  opened  school  with  six 
pupils,  and  they  increased  to  ten  in  a very  short  time 
afterwards. 

15085.  Is  that  the  largest  number  you  ever  had? — 
I had  fourteen  at  one  time. 

15086.  Were  they  all  day  boys?— Yes.  I never 
had  boarders. 

15087.  Where  was  the  school  held?— In  Charleville, 
in  a house  taken  by  myself. 

15088.  You  have  no  recollection  of  there  being  a 
school-house  in  existence  belonging  to  the  endow- 
ment ? — I occupied  the  old  house. 

15089.  Dr.  Hart. — Did  you  not  pay  a rent  for  it? 
— I paid  £16  Irish  a year. 

15090.  Chairman. — Was  any  inspection  of  the 
school  ever  made  ? — Y es.  Mr.  Shar man  Crawford  came 
there  on  one  occasion,  in  1857. 

15091.  There  was  no  periodical  inspection  or  super- 
vision ? — Never. 


15092.  Was  there  any  Board  of  Governors? — There 
was  no  interference  at  all. 

15093.  Dr.  Hart. — Were  you  appointed  for  life? — 
I was. 

15094.  Chairman. — Was  there  no  inquiry  made  at 
any  time  as  to  the  success  or  efficiency  of  the  school  ? 
— None. 

15095.  Did  you  receive  your  salary  regularly? — 
Yes,  until  the  last  occasion. 

15096.  Was  there  any  threat  made  to  stop  it  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  ? — Not  that  I ever  heard.  I got 
a verbal  notice  to  quit  from  Mr.  John  Leahy,  who  was 
then  Lord  Cork’s  - agent  and  who  is  now  dead.  I 
assented,  but  Mr.  Clancy  resisted  and  Mr.  Leahy 
re-appointed  me,  so  I returned  again  in  1853.  I told 
Mr.  Leahy  that  I was  quite  satisfied  to  give  up  the 
school  if  it  was  Lord  Cork’s  desire. 

15097.  Why  were  you  asked  to  give  up  the  school? 
— Because  the  National  Schools  were  going  ahead  so 
much,  that  there  was  sufficient  educational  provision 
for  the  people  of  Charleville,  without  keeping  up  the 
endowment. 
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15093.  You  had  no  pupils'! — I had  sometimes  only 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  none. 

15099.  What  were  the  religious  denominations  of 
your  pupils  ? — Mixed ; the  majority  were  Protestants. 

I had  seven  grandsons  of  Mr.  Clancy’s  from  time  to 
time. 

15100.  'What  fees  used  you  to  charge  ? — Six  guineas 
a year. 

15101.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857, 
it  is  stated  there  were  four  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in 
the  school.  In  a large  place  like  Charleville,  would 
there  not  be  more  than  four  Roman  Catholics  who 
would  pay  six  guineas  a year  ? — Roman  Catholics  as  a 
rule  did  not  come.  I had  usually  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  town — at  least  all  that  wished  for  a classical 
education.  ' 


15102.  Dr.  Hart. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  legal 
proceedings  being  taken  with  reference  to  the  endow- 
ment about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Clancy  ? — 
I was  not  in  Charleville  at  the  time.  It  was  during 
my  vacation  that  he  resisted  an  attempt  that  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  endowment. 

15103.  Who  made  that  attempt  ? — Mr.  John  Leahy 
called  upon  me  and  gave  me  notice  to  quit,  and,  as  I 
had  no  great  desire  to  remain,  I acquiesced. 

15104.  Mr.  Clancy  resisted  that  attempt  to  close 
the  school? — Yes,  Having  had  only  such  a small 
school  all  along,  persons  might  fancy  that  I was  not 
qualified  to  keep  one ; but  I have  here  a copy  of  my 
testimonials.  I was  a Scholar  and  Gold  Medallist  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Oct.  2S,  1879. 

Mr.  William 
Cronin. 


Rev.  John  Jebb  Sargent,  m.a.,  examined. 


15105.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Rector  of  Charle- 
ville?—Yes. 

15106.  IIow  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  four 
years. 

15107.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  educational  requirements  of  Charle- 
yille — you  know  what  it  is  proposed  .to  do  as  to  re- 
establishing a school  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  ? — There  has  not  been,  since  I came  to 
Charleville,  any  school  kept  by  Mr.  Cronin,  whose 
health  was  such  that  lie  was  quite  unequal  to  keep  one 
up.  Some  time  since  I asked  parties  to  join  me  in 
securing  a pension  for  Mr.  Cronin,  in  order  that  we  might 
re-establish  a school.  Lord  Cork,  through  his  agent 
Mr.  Leahy,  has  always  been  ready  to  fall  in  with  our 
suggestions ; but  there  was  the  difficulty  that  I had 
no  means  of  securing  a pension  to  Mr.  Cronin,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  a party  to  depriving  him  of  the 
small  sum  he  was  receiving,  although  he  was  quite 
incapable,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  of  keeping  a 
school.  I am  most  anxious  to  have  an  undenomi- 
national school  there. 

1510S.  What  is  the  population  of  Charleville? — 

- 2,500. 

15109.  What  proportion  are  Protestants? — A very 
small  proportion ; but  there  is  a very  friendly  feeling 
subsisting  between  the  people  of  the  various  religions. 

15110.  I suppose  practically  there  is  now  no  school 
of  a class  above  the  primary  National  schools  ? — There 
is  a National  school,  and  also  a school  kept  by  the 
Christian  Brothers ; but  those  are  chiefly  for  a lower 
class  of  the  population.  I have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  I understand  that  the  Parish  Priest  has  lately  got 
a curate,  who  proposes  to  open  a classical  school.  I 
may  mention  that  some  lads  have  been  coming  to  me 
in  the  evenings  to  prepare  for  entrance  at  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork.  


15111.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  and  around 
Charleville,  without  making  any  distinction  of  religious 
creed,  are  there  a number  of  boys  who  require  some- 
thing more  than  a primary  education  ? — I think  so. 
There  was  a master,  who  rented  a school-house  from 
Mr.  Sanders,  and  he  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sons 
of  farmers,  to  whom  he  taught  classics.  Some  of  them 
were  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church. 

15112.  Chairman. — That  was  a private  school  ? — 
Yes. 

15113.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — That  has  ceased  to 
exist? — Yes,  about  two  years  ago. 

15114.  Is  the  demand  for  something  better  than  a 
primary  education  increasing  ? — We  have  had  no  trial 
of  it  yet,  but  if  an  opportunity  were  offered  a school 
might  be  established  there  in  time.  Quite  recently  a 
lady  living  in  Charleville  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  a school  being  opened,  as  she  had  an  offer 
of  two  boarders  to  reside  with  her,  who  would  attend 
a day  school.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a master 
should  take  a limited  number  of  boarders  ; but  it  would 
be  most  important  to  have  a good  school  for  day  boys. 
A competent  master  would  probably,  in  time,  establish 
a very  fair  school.  There  is  a very  friendly  feeling 
subsisting  between  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  Charle- 
ville, and  I am  in  hopes  that  an  undenominational 
school  would  succeed  there.  That  is  the  sort  of 
school  which,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  established, 
and  I hope  it  would  succeed.  I believe  that  is,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  Mr.  Leahy’s  view  also,  but  I 
understand  he  thinks  that  an  undenominational  school 
would  not  receive  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and,  indeed,  that  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  south  of 
Ireland. 


Rev.  John  J. 
Sargent,  sr.A. 


Mr.  Thomas  Sanders,  j.p.,  examined. 


15115.  Chairman. — You  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Charleville  ? — Yes. 

15116.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  locality? — 
Yes. 

15117.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
would  he  best,  to  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  district  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  would 
he  the  result  of  establishing  a new  school  there. 
Unless  the  master  was  a competent  one  I do  not 
think  he  could  maintain  a school,  and  even  if  he  were 
competent  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  would 
get  pupils  to  attend;  he  would  meet  with  a grea,t 
deal  to  dishearten  him,  and  it  would  be  a mere  experi- 
ment. The  school  was  rather  a distinguished  one  in 
ancient  times.  Men  of  eminence  have  been  educated 
there.  In  those  days  the  master  was  always  a clergy- 
man, generally  the  curate  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Croniu’s 
predecessor,  who  was  a curate  of  the  parish,  was  not, 
however,  very  successful  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  for  which  he  was  unsuitable,  and  the  school 
went  down  in  consequence ; then  Mr.  Cronin  was 


appointed,  and  we  thought  he  would  prove  a great 
success,  as  he  was  a man  of  very  high  classical  attain- 
ments, and  a Gold  Medallist  in  College ; but  he  did 
not  devote  himself  to  teaching  the  elementary  subjects, 
which  were  required  for  the  class  of  boys  who  were 
likely  to  attend  there,  and  consequently  the  only 
pupils  to  be  had  were  young  men  going  in  for  some 
public  appointments,  or  preparing  for  the  Queen’s 
College.  The  sons  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  did  not  go  to  the 
school. 

15118.  I suppose  there  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
pupils  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  keep  up  a 
good  school,  unless  all  denominations  were  willing  to 
join? — Unless  all  were  willing  to  join  certainly  not; 
as  I do  not  think  they  could  now  draw  boarders 
from  any  distance.  It  is  not  now  the  custom  to 
send  boys  to  small  boarding-schools.  In  my  youth, 
however,  there  were  about  forty  boarders  at  Charle- 
ville school. 

15119.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add,  as  to  the  past 
3 S 


Mr.  Thomas 
Sanders,  j.p. 
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• • c . 8,  879.  , history  :of  'the  ’school’,  Beyond  what  we  have  heard1! — I site  upon  which  the  schoolhouse  stood,  is  held  in 
Mr.  Thomas  have  heard  it  said— I do  not  know  upon  what  grounds  name,  having  been  leased  for  a glebe  for  the  clerriv 

.Siiu  lers,  j.i’.  — that  the  schobh’dotn,  which  was  detached  from  the  man  of  the  disestablished  Church.  The  school hci 

house  in  which  the  master  resided,  was  a part  of  the  was  a building  containing  but  a single  room.  USe 
original  endowment.  The  whole  lot,  including  the 


Mr.  D.  F. 
Leahy,  dx. 


Mr.  Daniel  Francis  Leahy,  d.l.,  recalled. 


p 15120.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  any  explanation 
,afj  to.  thq  site, of  the. plcl  schoolroom  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sapders^lr— The,,pkl,  map  :of  . the  estate  shows  the  plot 
..incliiding  the  .detached,  room,  and  that  the  whole  Was 
held  under  the  one  yearly  letting.  Mr.  Clancy,  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  made,  was  a very  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  and,  if  any  proceedings  had  been  commenced,  I 
would  have  heard  of  the  fact  from  him ; but,  certainly 
when  I was  a boy  I heard  from  an  old  relation  of 
mine,  that  in  former  times,  about  100  year’s  ago,  the 
. annual  payment  of  the  endowment  had  been  disputed, 
and  proceedings  were  successfully  instituted  against 
the  then  Earl  of  Cork.  The  present  Earl  of  Cork 
does  not  conceive  that  he  is  legally  bound  to  this 
endowment  at  all,  but  he  is  willing  to  pay  it,  provided 
the  tenants  on  his  estate  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

15121.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  it  not  been  paid 
from  time  immemorial  ! — It  has  been  paid  up  to  the 
present  year,  so  far  as  I can  trace.  Lord  Cork,  the 
Rector,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  the  other  principal  inhabi- 
tants, are  most  anxious  that  we  should  utilize  this 
endowment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Cliarleville 
and  its  neighbourhood.  It  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  you  could  tell  us  now  that  we  are  at  liberty,  in  any 
way,  to  set  about  establishing  what  we  conceive  a 
proper  school.  We  could  give  the  present  school- 
master an  annuity,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
the  Earl  of  Cork’s  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  new  school.  We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a school,  and,  if  we  consider  we  are 
doing  anything  wrong  by  allocating  this  endowment 
for  the  schoolmaster  of  the  new  school,  we  would  cease 
our  exertions  and  the  thing  would  have  to  stay  in 
abeyance,  and  there  would  be  no  school.  In  that  case 
I do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  stipend  would  be 


paid  at  all,  probably  it  would  lapse  altogether 
Although  Lord  Cork  lias  been  regularly  paying  the 
endowment  up  to  the  last  year,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  value  given  for  it  for  several  years,  and  the  Earl 
naturally  wishes  that  there  should  be  some.  We  wish 
to  know  if  we  enter  into  arrangements  now  to  provide 
a proper  school,  whether  we  will  get  into  any  difficulty 
thereby.  ^ 

15122.  Chairman. — All  we  have  power  to  do  is  to 
report  the  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  past  history  of  the  school,  and  also,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather,  what  it  is  supposed  will  be  done 
in  the  future.  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
endowment  which  has  been  almost  of  no  use  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  should  be  made  useful;  but  we 
have  no’  power  to  authorize  you  to  take  any  steps. 
We  can  quite  understand  that  Lord  Cork,  who  has 
been  paying  the  £40  a year,  would  like  to  see  it  use- 
fully applied,  instead  of  being  unproductive  ? — I quite 
understand  you  cannot  directly  authorize  any  act  of 
ours,  but  I take  it  that  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  your  Lordship  and  the  other  Commissioners  on 
the  utilizing  the  endowment,  would  naturally  have 
the  approval  of  those  who  might  hereafter  have  to 
question  it. 

15123.  Dr.  Hart. — We  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  an  arrangement  such  as  you  propose  would  be 
desirable  1— That  expression  of  opinion  would  be  in  no 
way  binding. 

15124.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Of  course  you  would 
have  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Cronin  ! — Certainly. 

15125.  Chairman. — And  endeavour  to  shape  your 
scheme  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality! — Dis- 
tinctly. 


Eev.  Charles 
Donovan,  si.  A. 


Rev.  Charles  Donovan,  h.a.,  examined. 


15126.  Chairman. — You  were  formerly  the  Rector 
of  the  parish  of  Cliarleville! — Yes. 

15127.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  as 
to  the  school  there! — I may  mention  a few  matters  with 
which  I was  immediately  connected.  Not  long  after 
I was  appointed  Rector  of  Cliarleville,  the  present - 
Earl  of  Cork  spoke  to  me  about  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a residence  for  the  Rector  at  Cliarleville,  and  said, 
“ I am  anxious  to  provide  a suitable  and  comfortable 
residence  for  you,  as  Rector  of  the  parish.”  And  he 


afterwards  proposed  to  give  the  old  school  house  and 
the  land  about  it.  He  at  first  contributed  £100,  and 
the  materials  of  the  old  house,  towards  building  the 
new  rectory,  and  afterwards  lie  contributed  from  time 
to  time  small  sums  to  get  up . an  entrance  gate  and 
other  things.  I have  a letter  of  his  in  which  he  stated 
he  had  consulted  his  legal  adviser,  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  give  a longer  lease  of  the  place  than  99  years, 
which  I believe  is  the  term  for  which  it  has  been 
demised. 


Eev.  Thomas 
Moore,  ll.d. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d.-,  recalled. 


15128.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  limitation  as  to 
the  religious  . denominations  of  the  boys  attending 
Midleton  College  1 — None.  The  school  is  open  to  all — 
and  has  always  been  so.  Judge  Barry,  for  instance, 
was  educated  there  : and  when  I was  appointed  there 
was  a Roman  Catholic  boy  on  the  foundation. 

15129.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  your . 
pupils  !~— At  the  beginning  of  this  month  I had  ten 
Roman  Catholic-  boys  in  attendance,  and  one  of  them 
was  a boarder.  I had  five  Roman  Catholic  boarders 
at  one  time. 

15130.  Dr.  Hart. — What  is  the  total  number  in 
the  school  1 — Up  to  the  middle  of  this  month  the  total 
number  was  ninety-three. 

15131.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  boarders! — None 
whatever. 


15132.  Or  any  complaints  made! — None. 

15133.  Do  the  Roman  Catholics  go  to  chapel  on 
Sundays  1 — Yes. 

15134.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  master  to  go 
with  them! — Iliave;  but  they  do  not  require  much  super- 
vision, as  the  place  is  so  small  that  everyone  is  known. 

15135.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  latterly  in 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics !— rNo,  they  are  rather 
increasing,  but  that  depends  altogether  on  the  num- 
ber available  for  education.  I had  eleven  in  1879. 
I have  ten  now,  but  one  Roman  Catholic  boy  has  just 
gone  to  a Bank  which  creates  a vacancy. 

15136.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  there  any  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school ! — Yes. 

15137.  How  do  you  manage  about  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  case ! — There  is  no  religious  instruc- 
tion given  during  the  school  hours. 
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15138.  How  then  is  it  managed?— Before  school 
opens,  and  after  school  is  over. 

15139.  The  Roman  Catholic  boys  do  not  appear 
then  ? — No.  During  the  regular  secular  school  hours 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  whatever. 

15140.  Chairman. — Roman  Catholic  boarders  re- 
ceive no  religious  instruction,  except  on  Sunday  in 
chapel  ?— That  is  all. 

15141.  The  priest  never  comes  to  the  school? — 
■Whenever  the  boys  are  to  be  catechised  they  go  to  him. 


15142.  Ts  that  on  week  days  ? — Yes,  whenever  they 
are  required. 

15143.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  school  estate  ? 
— It  is  situated  at  Kinsale,  I have  heard,  but  I know 
nothing  whatever  of  it.  It  is  leased  away  for  ever. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  lease  under  which 
about  2,000  acres  were  leased  at  much  less  than  £200 
a year,  but  it  failed.  The  land  is  worth,  at  all  events, 
£2,000  a year. 


Mr.  J ohn  Evans  Morehead,  recalled. 


15144.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  an  explana- 
tion?—I was  asked  whether  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  my  school  was  primary.  I wish  to  state 
that  I do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  instruction 
that  would  attach  to  the  term  “ primary.”  I have  had 
boys  doing  the  fourth  and-  sixth  books  of  Euclid,  and 
algebra,  and  I have  boys  at  present  whom  I am 
preparing  for  the  next  Intermediate  examinations. 

15145.  Dr,  Hart. — By  primary  education  we  mean 


the  kind  of  education  given  in  National  schools  ? — 
Very  well.  With  reference  to  a statement,  in  the 
report  of.  the  Commission  of  1857,  that  the  will  of 
Bishop  Crewe  contained  no  limitation  with  regard  to 
religion,  I also  wish  to  remark  that,  on  that  authority, 
I communicated  with  the  Trustees,  and  when  applica- 
tions were  made  to  me  for  the  admission  of  boys  of 
different  religions,  I have  admitted  them. 


Mr.  William  John  Knight,  ll.d.,  examined. 


15146.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  resided  in 
Cork? — Twenty-five  years. 

15147.  You  are  acquainted  generally  with  the  pro- 
visions for  education  in  the  city? — Yes,  I am  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them.  I am  the  principal  of 
the  largest  private  school  in  Cork. 

15148.  Where  is  that  School  situated? — Sidney- 
place,  Cork. 

15149.  What  number  of  scholars  have  you.? — The 
average  is  80,  the  attendance  ranging  between  60  and 
100.  It  is  a collegiate  and  commercial  school. 

15.150.  I suppose  you  prepare  boys  for  the  Queen’s 
College.  Cork,  and  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

15151.  And  also  for  commercial  pursuits? — And 
also  for  commercial  pursuits. 

15152.  In  a memorial  which  you  have  handed  in  to 
this  Commission  you  state  that  :— 

“ There  exists  no  Endowed  School  in  the  city  of  Cork,  or 
ils  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  a'liigher  standard  than  the 
National  schools.” 

Is  there  any  Endowed  grammar  school  in  the  county, , 
except  the  MidletOn  College?— That  is  the  only  one  in 
the  county.  It  is  the  only  one  doing  for  the  south  what 
the  Royal  Schools  are  doing  for  the  north. 

15153.  Your  memorial  further  states  : — 

“ There  is  but  one  undenominational  school  of  this  class 
in  the  city,  which  attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency.  That 
the  civil,  military,  naval,  and  collegiate  school  has  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  evidenced  by  . the 
schedule  of  successes  recently  gained  by  its  pupils,  appended 
to  this  memorial,  and  by  the  honor  lists  of  the  Irish  Uni- 
versities. That  the  advantages  conferred  by  this  school 
might  be  greatly  increased  by  a moderate  endowment  which 
would  make  the  salaries  of  its  masters  not  wholly  dependent 
on  the  fees  of  a fluctuating  number  of  pupils.” 

Toes  that  refer  to  your  own  school  ? — Yes. 

15154.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  mean  that  your  own  is 
the  only  undenominational  school,  of  a superior  class, 
in  Cork?— Yes. 

15155.  Chairman. — What  are  the  proportions  of  the 
various  denominations  attending  your  school  ? — I have 
usually  about  fifty  Church  of  Ireland  boys,  ten  Presby- 
terians, and  twenty  Roman  Catholics. 

15156.  Is  yours  both  a boarding  and  day  school? — 


15157.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  amongst 
your  hoarders  ? — I have  had  three  or  four  from  time 
to  time,  but  I have  none  at  present. 

15158.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — What  is  your  average 
number  of  boarders  ? — Six. 

15159.  Dr.  Hart. — Do  you  teach  girls  as  well  as 
boys? — Yes ; young  ladies  going  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  come  after  the  regular  school 
hours. 

15160.  Chairman. — Are  there  not  a good  many 
wealthy  people  about  the  city  of  Cork,  merchants  and 
so  on.  to  whom  a good  day  school  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ? — A great  number. 

151  Cl.  Is  yours  the  only  private  school,  in  Cork,  of 
that  class  ? — The  only  one  for  boys. 

15162.  Are  there  any  ladies’  schools  ? — Yes,  there  is 
one  very  efficient  ladies’  school  in  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  the  Rochelle  Seminary,  but  that  is  exclusively  a 
Church  school ; it  is  intended  for  the  daughters  of  re- 
duced gentlemen,  to  prepare  them  for  the  situations  of 
governesses. 

15163.  Is  that  quite  a private  school? — Quite  pri- 
vate. 

15164.  Dr.  Hart. — You  say  there  is  but  one  undeno- 
minational school  of  this  class  ; are  there  many  deno- 
minational schools? — Yes,  there  are  denominational 
schools..  For  instance,  there  is  St.  Finbar’s  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  which  I believe  they  call  a Diocesan 
School.  There  are  one  or  two  others  of  that  class. 

15165.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  Protestant  school 
of  the  class  ? — Mine  is  the  only  Protestant  school,  or 
rather  it  is  undenominational,  but  it  has  a Protestant 
atmosphere  about  it. 

15166.  If  you  had  a Roman  Catholic  hoarder  would 
you  send  him  to  chapel  every  Sunday  ? — Yes,  and  if 
required  by  his  priest  he  could  see  him  at  any  time. 

15167.  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  present  when 
religious  instruction  is  given? — No ; that  is  given  before 
and  after  the  regular  school  hours. 

15168.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  as  regards  the 
various  denominations  ? — None  whatever. 

15169.  You  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make? — 
Simply  the  modest  one  I have  made  by  my  memorial. 

15170.  That  your  school  would  do  better  if  you  had 
an  endowment  ? — Far  better. 


3 S 2 


Oei  28,  1S70. 

Rev.  Thomas 
Moor'e’;  il;n. 


Mr.  John  E. 
Morehead. 


Mr.  William  J 
Knight,  ix.d. 
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Oct  28, 1879. 

Rev.F.deM.SU 
George,  m.a. 


Rev.  Francis  de  Montmorency  St.  George,  m.a.,  examined. 


15171.  Chairman. — Y ou  are  interested  in  St.  Ann’s, 
Shandon,  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork? - Yes,  I am  tlie 
Rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  Shandon. 

15172.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Since  1865. 

15173.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  reference  to 
the  school  ? — I am  treasurer  of  the  school. 

15174.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  connected  with  it  ? — As  treasurer, 
I collect  the  rents,  and  apply  them,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

15175.  In  fact  you  are  agent  as  well  as  treasurer  ? — 
Just  so. 

15176.  Who  are  the  Governors  of  the  school? — It 
would  be  impossible  to  name  all  as  they  ai'e  scattered 
over  the  world.  Everyone"  that  has  ever  been  officially 
connected  with  the  two  parishes,  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Ann’s,  since  the  foundation  of  the  charity,  in  the  last 
century,  has  been  entitled  to  be  on  the  list. 

15 177.  It  appears,  from  a book  which  you  have 
handed  in,  that  in  1717  a piece  of  ground,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Shandon,  was  given  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  Is  Shandon  a district  ? — No,  that  is  the  name 
of  the  principal  parish.  Formerly  the  entire  palish 
was  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  but  subsequently  there 
was  a division  into  the  two  parishes,  St  Ann’s  and  St. 
Mary’s.  The  Green  Coat  Hospital  is  in  the  portion 
now  included  in  St.  Ann’s  parish,  and  when  the  rector 
of  St.  Mary’s  is  mentioned  it  should  be  understood  now 
as  the  rector  of  St.  Ann’s. 

15178.  It  is,  in  fact,  now  a parochial  school  for  St. 
Ann’s  parish  ? — It  is,  and  should  be. 

15179.  What  is  the  present  number  of  Governors? 
— I really  could  not  tell  you  that.  There  are  certain 
persons  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  is  in  the  habit  of 
summoning  monthly. 

15180.  As  Rector,  are  you  ex-officio  one  of  the 
Governors  ? — Yes  ; and  I am  the  only  Rector  of  St. 
Ann’s  that  has  been  so.  When  I was  appointed  the 
Rector  was  simply  an  elected  Governor ; but  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have 
since  made  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann’s  an  ex-officio  Governor. 

15181.  Is  there  a scheme  under  which  the  charity 
is  now  managed  ? — Yes.  We  follow  the  scheme  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  The  education  given  is  exclusively 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  what  was,  at  the 
date  of  the  scheme,  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  terms  of  the  trust  are  imperative.  The 
master  is  required  to  be  appointed  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Rector,  and  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
parish  church. 

15182.  What  number  of  pupils  are  in  the  schools 
at  present  ? — The  master  told  me  this  morning  that 
there  are  22  on  the  boys’  roll,  of  whom  15  are  in  daily 
attendance,  that  there  are  24  girls  on  the  roll,  and 
between  .30  and  40  infants. 

15183.  Does  the  school  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  parish  ? — Quite  ; but  I do  not  think  we  have  a 
single  child  from  any  other  parish.  When  this  school 
was  established  there  was  no  other  school. 

15184.  There  is  not  any  rule  limiting  the  benefit  of 
the  school  to  the  one  parish? — Not  at  all. 

15185.  What  is  the  present  income  of  the  school  ? 
— From  all  sources  it  is  about  £153  a year. 

15186.  Is  the  property  of  the  school  situated  in  the 
eity  of  Cork  ? — Some  of  it  is  ; but  our  principal  estate 
is  Rickenheads,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Doulough,  county 
Dublin,  which  produces  £108  8s.  8 d.  a year.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Alley  is  our  tenant  for  those  lands.  There 
is  also  an  old  house,  on  Bachelor’s-quay,  which  we  are 
glad  to  set.  It  brings  us  in  only  a couple  of  pounds 
a year  ground  rent. 

15187.  Is  not  the  infant  school  rather  a recent 
addition  ? — Yes  ; it  has  been  reopened  lately.  It  had 
been  closed  for  some  time,  as  some  of  the  Governors, 
wishing  to  economise,  thought  that  the  infant  school 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  charity. 


15188.  Are  the  pupils  in  the  schools  all  free?— 
Yes,  all. 

15189.  Do  they  receive  anything  beyond  a free 
education  ? — Every  Christmas  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
preaches  a sermon,  and  the  collection  thereat  is  sup- 
plemented from  donations,  to  clothe  the  deserving 
children.  Last  year  we  gave  £10  from  the  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  purpose.  Formerly  they  used  to 
clothe,  the  children  entirely  out  of  the  charity  fund. 

15190.  What  salary  does  the  schoolmaster  get? 

£40  a year,  with  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse,  and 
coals. 

15191.  What  are  the  other  outgoings? — The  mis- 
tress of  the  girls’  school  gets  £30  a year,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  infant  school  £20  a year.  The  taxes 
head  rents,  and  other  expenses,  including  a servant 
insurance,  and  pipe  water,  just  about  balance  the 
receipts.  When  I first  took  up  the  charity  it  was 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  debt.  Now  it  is  pretty 
free,  but  there  is  nothing  to  spare  after  the  repairs  of 
the  institution  are  provided  for. 

15192.  Is  there  any  fixed  allowance  of  coal  ? — Yes' 
the  master  gets  four  tons  a year,  the  mistress  the 
same  quantity,  and  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school 
one  ton. 

15193.  The  education  given  in  the  schools  is  of  a 
primary  nature? — Yes.  They  are  inspected  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  We  train 
the  pupils  for  business.  They  are  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and,  above  all,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  they 
generally  get  prizes  at  the  examinations. 

15194.  Were  both  the  master  and  mistress  trained 
in  Kildare-place  ? — Neither.  The  mistress  was  trained 
at  the  Church  Education  Society’s  School  in  Baadon. 
She  obtained  a gold  medal  at  the  examination.  She 
is  a very  clever  young  woman. 

15195.  Dr.  Hart. — What  is  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  school? — About  70. 

15196.  The  boys’  school  is  suited  for  120,  and  the 
girls’  for  120? — Yes.  They  are  large,  low,  old- 
fashioned  rooms.  The  infants  are  put  in  the  boys’  old 

15197.  The  salary- for  the  master,  in  1856,  was  £31 
10a,  and  for  the  mistress  £21.  That  has  been  in 
creased  ? — Yes  ; but  not  during  my  time. 

15198.  Chairman. — Are  all  the  pupils  day 
scholars  ? — Yes.  The  school  was  originally  called 
“ The  Green  Coat  ” — why,  we  cannot  ascertain.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  clothe  the  scholars  in  green,  and 
we  were  advised  that  there  was  no  obligation  upon  us 
to  do  so. 

15199.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  clothe  all 
the  children  that  attend  the  school  ? — There  are  some 
of  the  better  class  that  do  not  take  clothes.  We  mark 
off  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  those  who 
are  deserving,  by  regular  attendance,  and  good  report, 
get  clothes. 

15200.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  you  not  also  got  a 
widows’  almshouse  there  ? — Yes,  connected  with  the 
hospital,  but  not  with  the  school. 

15201.  Chairman. — Is  any  portion  of  the  endow- 
ment devoted  to  the  support  of  the  widows? — Notone 
shilling.  The  history  of  the  widows  is  this  : the  Go- 
vernors give  the  empty  rooms,  and  the  widows  are 
aided  out  of  the  parochial  funds. 

15202.  There  are  more  rooms  than  are  wanted  for 
the  day  school  ?— They  were  originally  built  for  the 
widows.  The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that  widows 
of  a certain  class  be  elected  to  them. 

15203.  Dr.  Hart. — There  are  no  children  except 
Protestants  in  the  schools? — None.  The  school  is 
limited  to  Church  of  Ireland  children,  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  church,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Church  Catliechism  and  formularies.  Three  times  a 
week  the  master  must  catechise  them,  in  addition  to 
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the  religions  instruction  they  derive  from  the  clergy- 
man. 

15204.  Is  the  house  in  good  order? — It  is  not.  It 
is  a very  good  building,  but  it  requires  more  funds 
than  we  can  command  to  put  it  in  respectable  order. 

15205.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Have  you  had  any 
difficulties  arising  about  the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riao-es,  in  connexion  with  the  school  ? — If  they  come 
they  understand  they  must  submit  to  a certain  routine, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  must  take  their  depart- 
ure. Some  Presbyterians,  however,  who  attend  the 
school  go  on  the  Sabbath  with  their  own  parents  to  the 
Scotch  Church,  which  we  permit. 

15206.  The  school  was  formerly  entitled  to  a rent 
charge  of  £10  3s.  Id.  from  Francis  liclwards,  does  that 
still  exist  ? — Y es . We  get  alj  our  little  income  without 
any  arrears,  but  the  treasurer  is  always  about  £50  in 
advance  to  the  charity. 

15207.  The  original  vent  of  the  property  on 
Bachelor’s-quay  was  £3  12s.  Irish? — Yes  ; that  is  the 
head  rent  upon  it.  We  used  to  get  £18  a year  out  of 
it,  but  it  was  let  go  into  ruins,  and  become  worthless. 
I entered  and  took  forcible  possession  of  it. 

15208.  Chairman. — Is  the  £200  Government  Stock 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1857  still  intact? — No. 
It  was  expended  on  repairs.  I produce  a book  showing 
the  cash  account  of  the  charity. 
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15209.  How  are  the  repairs  carried  out? — We  had  Oct. as,  1S70. 
a little  reserve  fund  which  we  dare  not  touch  until  we  Rev.F.deM.Si. 
got  authority ; a sum  of  £200  had  accumulated  and  George,  m.a. 
was  lying  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  allowed  us  to  apply  it  to  the  repairs  of 
the  premises.  One  half  of  the  fund  had  been  given  to 
St.  Mary’s,  which  we  did  not  at  all  approve  of,  but 
that  was  the  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

15210.  Who  manages  the  expenditure? — I do,  as 
treasurer,  together  with  the  Governors. 

15211.  Dr.  Hart'. — The  accounts  show  an  item  ot 
£6  18s.  2d.  for  clothes? — That  was  for  the  children  of 
the  school. 

15212.  Is  that  about  the  annual  amount  expended 
for  clothing?— That  money  was  paid  to  Mrs.  St.  George, 
who  had  supplied  the  flannel  herself. 

15213.  There  is  also  an  item  paid  for  boots  £3  10s.  ? 

— Yes.  As  I stated,  we  sometimes  give  out  of  the 
funds  what  we  can  afford,  and  the  Governors  were  kind 
enough  to  give  my  wife  certain  sums,  during  that 
year,  to  expend  on  the  school  children. 

15214.  Are  the  accounts  regularly  audited  every 
year  ? — Y es,  you  will  see  by  the  book  that  they  are.  All 
the  books  are  preserved  from  tlie  commencement  of 
the  charity. 


Rev.  Christopme.i  Harley,  m.a.,  exanrned. 


Rev.  C. 
Harley,  M.A. 


15215..  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold 
in  connexion  with  Christ  Church  Parochial  School, 

Q01-k  ? I am  the  manager  of  the  school,  which  is  in 

connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

15216.  Are  you  the  Rector  of  the  parish  ?— I am. 

15217.  Has  the  school  any  endowment,  independent 
of  what  it  receives  from  the  National  Board  ? — The 
houses  belong  to  the  school,  and  there  is  about  £12  a 
year,  a portion  of  the  Shearman  bequest.  That  is  all. 

15218.  Dr.  Hart. — That  was  estimated  in  the 
Report  of  1857  as  £13  16s.  l id  Is  it  the  same  item  ? 
—Yes.  The  amount  varies  because  of  the  income  tax, 
but  on  an  average  it  is  about  £12  a year. 

15219.  Chairman.— Can  you  give  us  any  general 
information  as  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Shearman  ? — I have 
here  a portion  of  a copy  of  it  which  shows  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  :— To  Christ  Church,  for  poor 
widows,  £20  Irish  per  annum ; for  general  poor 
£10  Irish,  and  for  school  £15  Irish,  equivalent  to 
£13  16s.  lit?.  British,  and  deducting  poor  rate  and 
income  tax  there  is  left  about  £12. 

15220.  St.  Finbar’s  school  is  stated  to  be  entitled  to 
£9  4s.  Id.  ?— Yes,  it  is  entitled  to  £10  Irish,  which 
is  paid  through  me.  I receive  the  income,  and  hand 
portions  to  St.  Finbar’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Green  Coat 
Schools.  The  bequest  consists  of  rents  derived  from  the 
lands  of  Ballynahinagh,  North  Liberties  of  Cork,  and 
are  paid  by  four  parties. 

15221.  Are  the  grants  from  the  National  Board, 
and  the  £12  you  have  mentioned,  the  sole  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  Christ  Church  schools  ? — We  have 
each  year  to  make  up  in  the  parish  about  £80  by 
subscriptions.  There  is  a residence  for  the  master 
connected  with  the  schools.  I produce  the  account 
book  of  the  present  treasurer,  showing  the  position  of 
the  schools  from  the  time  they  were  put  under  the 
National  Board,  in  February,  1872. 

15222.  Dr.  Hart.— How  much  is  the  master  paid 
by  the  National  Board?— Last  year  the  Board’s  salary 
was  £38 ; the  results  fees  amounted  to  £26  8s.  9c?. ; 
the  school  fees  to  £6  3s.  6c?. ; and  local  payments  to 
£30  ; making  £100  12s.  3c?.,  and  the  monitor  received 
£6.  The  mistress  received— salary  from  the  Board, 
£32  : results  fees,  £12  12s. ; school  fees,  £4  5s.  lc?. , 
local  payments,  £20  ; total,  £68  17s.  7c?.  The  total 
number  on  the  roll  of  the  male  school  was  57  ; average 
attendance,  44 ; total  number  on  the  roll  of  the 
female  school,  86  ; average  attendance,  52 ; making  a 
total  for  both  schools  of  143  children  on  the  roll. 


15223.  You  have  a master  and  mistress? — Yes, 
and  a monitor  and  monitress.  We  want  another 
monitor  and  monitress  to  work  the  schools  efficiently. 

15224.  You  have  three  schools? — Yes,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  girls  and  infants  are  generally 
working  in  the  same  room  ; but  they  are  taken  into 
another  room  when  required. 

15225.  From  the  report  of  1857  it  appears  to  have 
been  all  one  school  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  it  was  all  one 
school  then.  It  was  chiefly  an  infant  school  in  those 
days. 

15226.  The  will  of  Mrs.  Shearman  directs  that  if 
possible  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  Is  that  direction  complied  with  ? — No ; our 
master  does  not  teach  Latin,  but  he  teaches  advanced 
science. 

15227.  Chairman. — I suppose  a higher  class  of 
pupils  go  to  the  Model  schools  in  Cork — that  is  those 
who  wish  to  get  a commercial  education? — The 
favourite  school  of  my  advanced  pupils  is  St.  Luke’s 
National  school.  Some  go  to  the  Model  school,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  in  as  monitors  and  monitresses. 

15228.  Is  St.  Luke’s  a higher  class  school? — It  is 
considered  a higher  class  school  than  the  Model  school. 
That  and  the  Carmichael  school  seem  to  be  the 
favourites. 

15229.  Is  St.  Luke’s  a parochial  school  too?— It  is. 

15230.  Is  Latin  taught  there? — Yes. 

15231.  Is  it  an  endowed  school  ? — No ; there  is  no 
endowment  connected  with  it.  It  is  the  best  paying 
National  school  in  the  city. 

15232.  How  is  it  supported? — The  master,  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  is  a splendid  teacher,  has  £300  a year 
from  results  fees,  pupils’  fees,  and  salary  from  the 
Board.  He  passed  every  single  boy  in  every  class  at 
the  last  examination,  and  he,  therefore,  received  results 
fees  for  every  boy  in  the  school.  The  number  of 
his  pupils  is  130. 

15233.  Is  Mr.  Crawford  a University  man? — He  is 
not.  The  children  attending  my  parochial  schools 
are  of  a poor  class,  and  therefore  the  results  fees 
are  very  small  compared  with  the  numbers  attending. 
The  school  fees  in  the  female  school  amounted  only  to 
£4  5s.  id.  last  year,  and  I could  not  enforce  fees 
from  pupils,  because  the  poorer  children  could  not 
pay. 

15234.  What  are  the  fees? — From  2s.  6c?.  a month 
down  to  lc?.  a week.  The  master’s  school  fees  were 
only  £0  3s.  6c?.  last  year.  What  the  master  and  mis- 
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Oct.  28, 1879.  tress  do  is  this,  they  apply  for  the  fees  and  -what  they 
Eev.  C.  get  they  accept  without  question.  Where  there  are 
Harley,  m.a.  six  or  seven  children,  all  belonging  to  a poor  labourer, 
they  could  not  possibly  pay  at  all.  The  master  and 
mistress  not  being  able  to  obtain  a suitable  salary  my 
congregation  come  forward  and  make  a special  collec- 
tion. 

15235.  Are  the  fees  in  the  Model  school  on  the 
average  high  ? — Yes. 

15236.  Do  they  go  down  to  a penny  a week! — I 
am  not  sure.  As  a rule,  only  those  that  are  able  to 
pay  send  their  children  to  the  Model  school.  I have 
had  children  going  right  out  to  shops  and  different 
employments  without  going  to  the  Model  school  or  any 
place  else.  Some  even  came  back  from  the  Model 
, school,  to  be  finished  at  our  parochial  school.  The 

master  is  woi'king  very  hard,  being  anxious  to  take  a 
higher  stand. 

15237.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy, — Was  the  Shearman 
endowment  virtually  a denominational  endowment? — 
Yes.  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  child  at  all  attend- 
ing my  school.  There  are  some  Presbyterians,  but  we 
make  no  diff'ei-ence  as  far  as  teaching  goes. 

15238.  Do  the  Presbyterians  avail  themselves  of 
the  religious  teaching? — A few  do — of  the  ordinary 
religious  teaching.  They  generally  do  not  make  any 
difference  about  our  catechism. 

15239.  In  addition  to  the  denominational  endow- 
ment the  school  is  supported,  and  very  adequately,  by 
the  denominational  assistance  obtained  through  ser- 
/■  x - -u  mons? — Yes.  People  put  down  their  names  for  so 
much  a year  for  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  Sustenta- 


tion  Fund  and  the  other  wants  of  the  parish.  Tliev 
give  what  they  can.  ^ 

15240.  I suppose  you  scarcely  ever  have  a Roman 
Catholic  in  the  school  ? — Not  at  all.  There  never  was 
one,  since  I came  to  the  parish. 

15241.  You  accept  all  the  formal  regulations  of  the 
National  Board  about  religious  instruction  ? Yes. 

15242. — You  find  it  possible  to  have  a thoroughly 
sound  Protestant  school  under  the  National  system?-- 
Certainly,  with  the  help  of  my  Sunday  school.  I 
would  not  think  that  the  half-hour  allowed  on  week 
days  would  be  sufficient  religious  training  for  the 
children,  but  some  friends  come  in  and  help  me  at  the 
hours  for  religious  instruction. 

15243.  You,  yourself,  attend  at  the  school  for 
casual  inspection? — There  is  hardly  a day  that  either 
my  curate  or  myself  does  not  visit  the  school  and 
I attend  regularly  every  Wednesday,  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  I have  the  whole  of  the  religious  trainin'* 
under  my  special  direction. 

15244.  The  National  Board,  when  you  sought  to 
place  the  school  under  their  charge,  never  objected  on 
account  of  the  strong  denominational  tone  of  the 
school  ? — I presume  not,  but  it  was  not  in  my  time 
that  the  school  was  put  under  the  National  Board 
but  during  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  the  present 
Dean  of  Cork. 

15245.  You  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  raised 
about  it  ? — I never  did.  The  school  is  open  for  any 
person  who  wishes  to  attend  it,  but  no  Roman  Catholics 
in  fact,  do  so. 


Eev-  William 
P.  Shine. 


Rev.  William  P,  Shine,  examined. 


15246.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold,  in 
connexion  with  the  Presentation  school? — I am  Superior 
of  the  Monastery. 

15247.  The  Presentation  Order  is  one  that  has 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

15248.  Where  is  its  centre? — Its  centre  is  Cork. 

15249.  How  long  have  you  been  in  connexion  with 
this  school  ? — About  twelve  years. 

15250.  In  a lettei-,  which  you  addressed  to  our 
Secretary,  you  iufer  that  there  is  some  doubt  about 
there  being  any  endowment  attached  to  your  school ; 
but  it  is  returned,  in  the  Report  of  1857,  as  having 
school  premises  of  the  estimated  value  of  £14  a year, 
and  some  trust  funds,  under  Thomas  Rochford’s  will, 
producing  £30  a year  ? — There  is  £20  a year-  rent  pay- 
able for  the  schoolhouse,  which  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

15251.  Is  the  schoolhouse  the  same  which  existed 
in  1857  ? — The  very  same. 

15252.  Have  you  received  any  other  legacy  or  en- 
dowment  since  that  date?— Yes.  In  1860  -we  got  a 
bequest  of  £100 ; in  1865  we  got  two  bequests  amount- 
ing to  £39  14s. ; in  1869  we  got  a bequest  of  £50  : in 
1872  of  £49  5s. ; in  1873  two  bequests  of  £20  and 
£25, respectively ; in  1875  of  £50  ; in  1876  of  £10 ; in 
1878  £55,  and  in  the  same  year  £10,  part  of  a bequest 
of  £100  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of  £10 
each. 

15253.  Were  those  bequests  left  for  the  school? — 
Yes. 

15254.  Were  those  sums  invested  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  school? — No.  They  were  all  laid  out 
year  after  year  in  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers. 

15255.  You  looked  upon  them  as  so  much  income? 
— Yes. 

15256.  Then  the  £500  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
1857  is  the  only  capital  sum  you  have?— I think  that 
was  expended  on  the  schools,  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand—£300  on  the  Lancasterian  School,  and  £200 
on  the  Monastery  School. 

15257.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  mean  on  the 
structure  of  the  school  and  its  improvements  ?. — Yes.  - 

15258.  Not  on  the  maintenance  of  the  staff? — No. 


15259.  Chairman. — Were  the  other  sums,  which 
you  have  mentioned,  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
teachers,  and  not  on  building  ? — Yes. 

15260.  Dr.  Hart.— The  £500  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  in  existence — invested  on  mortgage  in  1857 

and  producing  £30  a year  interest  ? — Perhaps  so. 

15261.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — At  any  rate  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming  in  your  time?— It  was 
not. 

15262.  Dr.  Hart.— In  i857  it  was  producing  £30 
a year  ?— The  money  expended  on  the  schools  has  been 
refunded  since.  In  the  year  1851,  Mr.  M'Swiney 
paid  the  entire  principal,  £500,  and  reborrowed  £250 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  six  per  cent. 

15263.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Can  you  say  what 
changes  and  improvements  were  made  for  the  £500  ?— 
I think  the  money  was  expended  in  slating  the  Lan- 
casterian. Great  George’s-street,  house,  and  the  Monas- 
tery. In  1831  the  bequest  of  £500  was  got,  and  it 
was  about  that  time  they  were  finishing  the  Monastery 
school. 

15264.  Dr.  Hart. — Does  any  entry  for  interest 
occur  in  your  accounts  ? — None.  Except  the  £15  a 
year,  the  interest  on  the  £250  which  I mentioned 
•was  lent  again  at  the  former  rate. 

15265.  Does  that  interest  continue  to  be  paid  to 
the  present  time  ? — It  does. 

15266.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  that  £15  a year 
secured  by  mortgage? — Yes. 

15267.  Is  it  by  mortgage  on  land? — By  mortgage 
on  house  property. 

15268.  Who  has  the  deeds  of  mortgage? — We  have 
the  deeds: 

15269.  How  many  children  attend  your  school? — 
The  average  attendance  for  the  last  year  was  about 
540.  J 

15270.  Do  you  mean  in  both  schools? — No;  in 
Douglas -street. 

15271.  How  many  Brothers  have  you  to  teach 
them  ? — Eight  Brothers. 

15272.  I suppose  the  children  get  an  ordinary 
primary  education  ? — .Yes. 

15273.  Have  you  any  way  of  giving  boys,  show- 
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ing  particular  smartness  or  talent,  superior  advan- 
tages ? — -No. 

15274.  You  have,  of  course,  got  no  prizes  or  ex- 
hibitions that  would  aid  clever  boys  to  advance 
themselves  to  a superior  education  in  other  schools  ? 
— None. 

15275.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  you 
were  able  to  give  every  year  two  or  three  clever 
boys  in  the  school  £10  or  £20  a year  to  pay  for 
'their  education  in  some  school  of  a higher  grade  t.b^n 
yours  ?— I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage. 

15276.  Are  all  the  boys  Catholics? — Yes. 

15277.  Are  the  schools  connected  with  the  National 
Board  ?— They  are. 

15278.  Do  you,  too,  like  the  Protestant  clergymen, 
find  that  you  can  have  a thoroughly  good  denomina- 
tional school,  notwithstanding  the  hanging  up  of  cer- 
tain rules,  and  that  your  religious  teaching  is  not 
interfered  with  ? — Not  to  a certain  extent. 

15279.  0 f course  you  obj  ect  to  certain  forms  ? — Y es. 

15280.  Are  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board  ? — No. 

1528k.  Are  there  many  boys  attending  their  schools 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  themselves  7—1  think  not. 

15282.  They  are  generally  of  the  poorer  classes? — 
They  are. 

15283.  Thex-e  are  also  Model  schools  in  Cox-k? — 
There  are. 

15284.  Very  few  Catholics  attend  them?—' Very  few. 


15285.  Of  coux'se  you  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  Catholic  feeling  as  to  education.  The  same 
facilities  that  are  possible  for  Catholics  in  a school  like- 
youi's,  under  the  National  Board,  are  not  jxossible  for 
them  in  the  Model  school  ? — Certainly  not.  And  the 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Model  schools  is  different. 

15286.  Do  the  boys  attending  your  school  make 
any  payment  at  all?— Those  who  can  afford  it  pay 
one  penxiy  per  week. 

15287.  Not  all  % — No;  probably  two-thirds. 

15288.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  brotherhood  are 
supported  out  of  the  property  of  the  order? — Yes. 

15289.  Are  there  any  collections  for  the  schools  on 
Sundays  ? — Only  a sermon  once  a yeait 

15290.  I suppose  there  are  clergymen  who  go  round 
and  collect  subscriptions  ? — We  collect  them  our- 
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15291.  I suppose  the  schools  are  directly  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

15292.  State  the  particulars  as  to  the  £250  lent  on 
mortgage  ? — It  is  lent  to  Mr.  M'Swiney,  on  house  pi'o- 
perty  in  Cove-street. 

15293.  Are  the  brothers  appointed  by  the  clergy  of 
the  parish,  or  by  their  Superior  ? — By  their  Superior. 

15294.  Has  he  the  power  of  dismissing  or  remov- 
ing them? — He  has  not  the  power  of  removing  them. 

15295.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  that  mortgage  for  the  £250 
on  the  same  security  on  which  the  £500  originally 
stood  ? — Yes,  the  same. 


Eev.  Dacre  H.  Powell,  si. a.,  examined. 


15296.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Hector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shandon 7 — Yes. 

15297.  You  are  one  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Ann’s 
Schools  ? — Yes,  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital. 

15298.  How  long  have  you  been  a Governor? — 
Exactly  twelve  months.  I am  an  ex-officio  Governor, 
as  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon. 

15299.  Have  you  attended  many  meetings  of  the 
Board  ? — I have  about  five  times. 

15300.  How  often  do  the  Governors  meet  ? — Once  a 
month. 

15301.  Do  you  think  the  schools  are  as  efficient  as 
they  should  be,  or  would  you  suggest  any  changes  ? — 
There  was  a very  favourable  report  of  the  state  of  the 
schools  sent  in  at  the  last  inspection;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  without  wishing  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  working 
of  the  school,  that  we  ought  to  have  a scheme  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Protestant  education  of  that  side  of 
Cork  might  be  more  efficiently  carried  on.  The  en- 
dowments of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  are,  as  you  have 
heard,  very  considei-able ; and  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon 
School  has  a clear  endowment  of  about  £40  a year. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  £60  ; but  we  have  to  pay  a 
rent  of  £20,  leaving  £40  a year  clear.  Both  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital  and  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  are 
small  schools.  There  are  about  seventy  childi'en  in 
one,  and  about  fifty  in  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  pity  to  have  two  small  schools,  with  separate 
endowments,  canned  on  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of 
each  other,  instead  of  having  them  united  into  one 
large  and  efficient  school.  The  school  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Shandon,  is  under  the  National  Board,  and  I.  would 
not  amalgamate  my  school  with  a school  under  any 
other  Boax-d,  the  education  given  is  so  much  superior. 

15302.  Yoxx  have  the  advantage  of  inspection? — 
Yes  ; that  is  an  exxormous  advaxxtage. 

15303.  And  you  have  also  a Government  gx-ant  ? — 
Yes ; and,  feeling  that,  I moved,  with  the  saxxction  of 
the  Select  Vestxy  of  St.  Max'y’s  pai'ish,  after  due  notice, 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  that  the  Govex-xxors  of  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital  should,  as  a px-eliminax-y  measure, 
ask  the  Commissioner's  of  Charitable  Bequests  whether 
they  would  allow  that  school  to  be  put  under  the  Na- 
tional Boax'd.  If  that  wex-e  done  we  would  ask  the  Com- 
missioners to  sanction  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
schools.  There  was  a very  large  meeting  of  the  Gov- 


ernors. The  Bishop  took  the  chair,  and  my  proposi- 
tion was  defeated  by  eleven  to  eight.  The  difficulty  that 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  trustees  was,  that  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital  was  endowed  to  train  children  in 
the  principles  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England— of  course 
the  Church  of  Ireland  now ; but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
having  the  children  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  wex'e,  on  the  foundation,  and  x'egardixxg 
them  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  fluids  of  the.  Green 
Coat  Hospital,  we  might  bring  other  children  in,  not 
exactly  on  the  foundation,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses receiving  the  benefits  of  it.  I might  say  with 
regal'd  to  the  schoolhouses  that  our  schoolhouse  is  on 
the  quay  in  a rather  noisy  position,  and  not  so  central 
as  the  other  schoolhouse,  but  it  is  a very  good  build- 
ing.  I gx-eatly  regret  that  the  two  schools  are  going 
on  side  by  side  instead  of  having  one  fine  school  with 
endowments,  say  of  £200  a year,  and  £200  a year 
more  fi'orn  the  National  Board. 

15304.  Dr.  Hart. — Which  schoolhouse  would  you 
hold? — I am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  off  hand. 
If  we  should  keep  the  infants  at  the  Green  Coat,  and 
have  the, boys  and  girls  at  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable. 

15305.  Chairman. — You  would  be  able  to  utilize 
both  buildings  ? — Our  buildings  are  decidedly  superior. 
The  boys’  schoolroom  at  the  Green  Coat  Hospital 
could  not  contain  a good  school. 

15306.  Dx\  Hart. — Is  not  your  building  in  a moi'e 
noisy  situation? — Certainly,  the  other  is  in  a sort  of 
court-yard  whex-e  there  is  only  a foot  passage. 

15307.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  Green  Coat 
Hospital  was  founded  expressly,  and  ixx  very  strong 
language  indeed,  for  the  maixxtenance  and  exteusioxx  of 
Protestantism  ? — Yes. 

15308.  Your  suggestion  is  that  that  should  be  unit- 
ed to  yoxu-  school? — Yes,  amalgamated. 

15309.  Is  not  that  school  at  present  dexxomina- 
tional,  to  all  intents  and  piu'poses  ? — I know  there  are 
two  Roman  Catholics  there  at  present.  The  schools 
are  carx-ied  on  bond  fide  under  the  National  Board 
rules,  and,  of  course,  no  x'eligious  instruction  is  given 
to  those  children. 

15310.  Youx's  I presume  is  also  a thoroughly 
Protestant  school? — Yes.  There  are  two  Homan 
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Catholics  attending  it.  It  is  a National  school  with 
a conscience  clause. 

15311.  Your  proposal  is  that  two  schools  originally 
intended  to  be  purely  Protestant  should  be  put  under 
the  National  Board  %—  One  of  them  is  already  under  it. 

15312.  You  have  no  fear  that  there  would  be  a 
crush  of  Homan  Catholics  that  would  take  away  the 
Protestant  character  of  the  school  ? — Not  the  least  fear. 
We  will  have  our  own  master. 

15313.  And  they  would  remain  thoroughly  Protest- 
ant schools  1 — Yes,  and  if  at  any  time  they  did  not 
the  Trustees  could  reverse  what  they  had  done  and 
sever  from  the  Board. 

15314.  Then  the  Trustees  could  subsequently  if  they 
found  it  was  becoming  a mixed  school  retrace  their 
steps,  and  set  the  National  system  at  defiance  1 — Yes. 
The  conscience  clause,  of  course,  is  a difficulty  with 
regard  to  teaching  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion ; but  I believe  with  that  conscience  clause 
we  could  teach  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion 


to  the  Protestant  children.  Of  course  if  a Eomaa 
Catholic  child  came  in  now,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
receive  Protestant  instruction. 

15315.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  is  it  since  St.  Mary's 
Shandon,  School  was  put  under  the  National  Board! 
— It  is  about  six  years  under  the  Board. 

15316.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to  make 
as  to  the  Green  Coat  school? — In  my  opinion  the 
principle  of  giving  clothes  is  an  exceedingly  injurious 
one. 

15317.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — According  to  y0lu. 
idea  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a larger  number 
receiving  superior  education  than  a diminished  number 
receiving  gifts  of  clothes  ? — Yes  ; I may  add  as  an 
historical  fact  that  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  lias  the 
name  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  over  the  door.  St.  Mary 
was  the  name  of  the  entire  original  parish,  and  iu 
1738,  St.  Anne’s  district  was  separated  from  the 
original  parish. 


Rev.  Robert  F. 


Rev.  Robert  Forsyth  Clarke,  a.b.,  examined. 


15318.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  post  of  Secretary 
to  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork  ? — I am  the  Honor- 
ary Secretary,  and  one  of  the  Trustees. 

15319.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— 
Since  the  commencement  of  1874. 

15320.  What  are  your  duties? — My  duties  are  to 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  to 
summon  the  meetings,  and  to  prepare  any  matter 
necessary  for  their  consideration. 

15321.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  ? — I could  not.  I applied  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests  to  know  whom  I was 
to  consider  as  Governors,  because  there  are  gentlemen, 
who  were  formerly  Trustees,  still  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  world — Australia  and  elsewhere,  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  for  me  that  any  Governor,  once  ap- 
pointed, remains  a Governor  till  he  either  dies  or 
resigns. 

15322.  You  know  who  they  are  that  are  available? 
— There  is  a certain  number  of  Governors  who  for 
ordinary  purposes  are  available. 

15323.  How  many  do  you  summon? — I used  for- 
merly to  summon  about  nineteen,  and  latterly  about 
a dozen,  for  each  ordinary  Board.  I may  mention  that, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Powell  referred,  when 
the  question  of  amalgamation  was  to  be  brought 
forward,  he  required  me  to  summon  all  who  were 
Governors,  and  as  I did  not  know  how  to  act  we 
arranged  that  a certain  number  from  the  old  minute 
book  should  be  summoned.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
that  difficulty  that  I afterwards  applied  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
unless  a case  were  submitted  by  the  Trustees  he  could 
not  undertake  to  answer  the  question.  We  have  not 
since  had  a quorum  of  the  Governors  to  bring  the 
matter  regularly  before  them. 

15324.  There  are  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board? 
— The  meetings  are  summoned  monthly,  but  there  is 
not  always  a quorum  in  attendance. 

15325.  How  many  constitute  a quorum? — Five. 

15326.  Is  there  any  business  done,  when  there  are 
less  than  five  present? — No  business  is  considered  as 
transacted  by  the  Board,  but  there  are  sometimes  bills 
for  salaries  presented.  There  has  been  no  quorum 
since  June  last. 

15327.  What  has  been  done  about  the  salaries  ? — It 
is  considered  that  the  treasurer  is  authorized,  when  the 
salaries  fall  due,  to  pay  them,  as  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  institution. 

15328.  The  minute  book  shows  that  there  was  a 
large  attendance  on  April  1,  1879  ? — That  was  the 
meeting  to  which  Mr.  Powell  referred.  There  were 
twenty  governors  present,  including  the  bishop. 

15329.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  further  to 
the  evidence  we  have  already  had,  as  to  this  institu- 
tion?— With  resard  to  the  schools,  as  constituted 


under  the  Act,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  originally 
the  children  were  to  be  educated  and  l’esident  in  the 
establishment.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  act  of  the 
fourth  year  of  George  I.,  a.d.  1717,  entitled  : 

“An  Act  for  settling  the  quarter  parts  upon  the  parochial 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tiiarn  : ....  as  also  for  con- 
firming a charitable  foundation  in  the  city  of  Cork : 

‘ And  whereas  several  well  disposed  persons  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  in  the  north  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  erected  two  schools  called  the  Green  Coat 
Hospital,  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  in  which 
hospital  one  hundred  children  of  both  sexes  are  already  i 
placed  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  J’rotestant 
religion,  established  by  law  in  this  kingdom,  and  have  also 
built  a house,  with  suitable  accommodation,  for  the  use  of 
one  master  and  one  mistress  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  with 
a convenient  library,  as  also  a decent  alms  house  for  eighteen 
poor  decayed  housekeepers  of  the  said  parish,  which  several  i 

buildings,  with  the  ground  belonging  thereto 

which  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  does  now  belong  to  the 
said  minister  of  the  said  parish  in  right  of  the  said  church,  | 
and  was  entirely  useless  until  employed  in  the  said  build- 
ings : now  to  the  intent  and  purpose  that  the  said  piece  of 
ground  may  for  ever  be  applied  to  the  said  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground,  with  all  the  build- 
ings which  now  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be, 
erected  thereon,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  and  settled 
in  and  upon  the  flight  Honorable  Robert,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  James,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  patrons  of  the  said  church, 
and  their  heirs : the  Right  Rev.  Peter,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork,  and  his  successors,  Lords  Bishops  of  Cork,  for  the 
time  being : the  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  his  successors.  Mayors  \ 
of  Cork  for  the  time  being:  the  Honorable  St.  John 
Broderick,  esquire.  Sir  Standish  Ilartstonge,  baronet,  I 
Francis  Edward,  of  London,  esquire,  John  Rogerson,  esquire, 
the  Honorable  Brigadier-General  Robert  Sterne,  Edward 
Hoar  and  Edmund  Knapp,,  esquires,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Cork,  Colonel  Robert  Rogers,  Captain 
James  Maule,  Philip  Crofts,  esquire,  John  Mead,  esquire, 
Edward  Brown,  esquire,  doctor  George  Rogers,  Mr. 
Abraham  Morris,  the  reverend  i\Ir.  Richard  Baldwin,  Mr. 
John  Hawkins,  Mr.  John  Carleton,  Mr.  Daniel  Pearsc,  Mr. 
Edward  Webber,  Mr.  William  Masters, Mr.  Daniel  Thresher, 
and  their  heirs,  and  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of  the 
said  parish,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
intent  and  purpose,  and  upon  this  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence, that  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground,  and  the  build- 
ing thereon,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  applied  to  and 
disposed  of  to  the  pious  and  charitable  uses  aforesaid : and 
that  the  said  several  persons,  their  respective  heirs  and 
successors,  arc  hereby  created  and  erected  into  a body 
politick  or  corporate  to  that  intent  only,  by  the  name  ol 
trustees  for  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  in  the  parish  ol 
•Shandon  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 

the  above  named  persons,  their  respective  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  being  met  together  in  the 
library  of  the  said  hospital,  the  minister  of  the  parish  loi 
the  time  being  having  notice  of  such  meeting,  snail  have 
full  power  to  direct  the  disbursement  of  all  such  monies  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  and  received  towards  the 
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educating  and  maintaining  the  said  children,  and  bind- 
ing them  out  apprentices,  and  paying  the  respective  sala- 
ries of  the  said  master  and  mistress,  and  towards  the 
support  of  the  said  eighteen  poor  decayed  house-keepers, 
and  keeping  the  said  building  in  sufficient  repair,  and  other 
necessary'  uses  of  the  said  hospital : and  that  the  said 
trustees  constituted  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  any  five  of 
them,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  enabled  to  add  and  elect 
from  time  to  time  such  other  trustees,  as  they  shall  see  con- 
venient : and  that  the  persons  so  elected  shall  have  like 
interest,  power,  and  authority,  as  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
persons  above  named. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  in  all  courts  and 
places,  and  by  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  as  a pub- 
lick  act  of  Parliament : and  that  no  fees  shall  be  paid  or 
taken  by  any  person  or  persons  for  passing  the  same: 
saving  and  reserving  to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  all  and  every  other  person 
and  persons  whatsoever  bodies  politick  and  corporate,  other 
than  and  except  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  lus  successors, 
and  other  than  and  except  the  rector  or  minister  of  the  said 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  and  his  successors,  all  their  res- 
pective right,  title,  interest,  claim  and  demand,  which  they' 
or  any  of  them  have  or  may  have  of,  into,  or  out  of  the  said 


five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  land  and  building  so 
settled  for  said  charity.” 

15330.  You  do  not  now  bind  the  children  out  as 
apprentices  1 — I am  not  aware. 

15331.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  favour  the 
idea  of  amalgamation  ? — I do  not,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  One  is,  that  I am  not,  and  never  have  been,  in 
favour  of  the  National  Board.  Another  is,  that  I think 
it  a pity  to  deprive  the  school  of  its  entirely  parochial 
aspect.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
under  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  a strictly  parochial  school,  carried 
on  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  There  is  one  thing  which  would  promote  its 
efficiency,  and  that  is,  if  it  were  allowable,  to  receive 
payment  for  pupils : at  present  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  authority  to  take  payment.  Payment  would 
supplement  the  master’s  salary,  and  give  him  more 
interest  in  the  school.  The  re-arrangement  of  trustees 
might  also  be  settled  with  advantage.  If  the  interest 
were  more  localized  there  would  be  a better  attendance 
at  the  meetings. 


Rev.  Francis  de  Motmorency  St.  George,  m.a.  recalled. 


15332.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  it  been  ever 
suggested  to  you  to  take  payment,  in  an  indirect  way, 
in  the  form  of  donations,  from  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  ? — The  parents 
like  to  pay  what  they  can.  Some  parents  would  not 
send  their  children  to  a free  or  parish  school. 

15333.  Chairman. — Do  you  get  back  income  tax 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  ? — Some- 
times we  have  done  so,  but  not  lately. 


15334.  Why  have  you  not  sought  for  it? — It  was 
my  own  omission.  I found  it  so  difficult  to  fill  and 
vouch  the  forms,  obtained  at  the  Custom  House,  that  I 
gave  up  the  attempt.  It  may  be  well  that  I should  men- 
tion that  the  school  is  inspected  at  present  by  the  Rev. 
J ohn  R.  Porte,  the  Diocesan  Inspector,  who  acts  both 
for  the  Church  Education  Society  and  for  the  diocese. 
It  has  always  been  inspected  by  the  Church  Education 
Society. 


Rev.  Thomas  Brisbane  Warren,  m.a..  examined. 


15335.  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  St. 
Peter’s  Parish,  Cork? — I am  the  Rector  of  that  parish. 

1533G.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Since 
the  year  1872. 

15337.  Is  the  school  a parochial  school  ? — Yes. 

15338.  Is  it  an  exclusively  church  school? — Yes; 
we  have  two  schools,  a boys’  and  girls’  school,  and  an 
infant  school,  both  under  the  National  Board. 

15339.  You  have  no  member  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation in  either  of  them  ? — No,  all  the  children  at 
present  attending  are  church  children. 

15340.  What  does  the  endowment  consist  of  ? — We 
have  got  a series  of  grants ; one  is  Thomas  Deane’s 
grant  of  about  £56  a year,  and  Moses  Deane’s  grant 
of  about  £63  a year  : Smith’s  bequest  about  £47  a 
year;  Archdeacon  Pomeroy’s  £10  10s.  a year,  and 
Shearman’s  bequest  about  £8  a year. 

15341.  Dr.  Hart. — The  report  of  the  Commission 
of  1857  mentions  two  different  institutions,  one  in 
Peter’s  lane,  and  the  other  in  Thomas-street  ? — Thomas- 
street  school  is  at  present  our  infant  School. 

15342.  Were  the  two  united  ? — Yes. 

15343.  Chairman. — Has  not  the  Thomas-street 
school  been  removed  to  Peter’s  lane  ? — It  has. 

15344.  There  isno  school  in  Thomas -street  now  ? — No. 

15345.  What  has  become  of  the  building? — It  is 
held  on  lease  by  the  parish,  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
Staveley,  a clergyman  in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin. 

15346.  Has  it  been  given  up? — No,  the  Yestry 
of  the  parish  hold  that  still. 

15347.  It  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a school  ? — It  has. 

15348.  Dr.  Hart. — The  endowment  for  the  Thomas- 
street  school  was,  in  1857,  returned  as  producing 
£9  4s.  Id.  from  land,  and  £10  12s.  id.  from  trust 
funds?— Yes. 

15349.  Chairman. — Do  the  Yestry  of  the  parish 
receive  anything  for  the  old  school-house  over  the  rent 
paid  to  Mr.  Staveley  ? — We  have  a profit.  The  rent 
received  for  the  house  is  £18  a year,  and  the  head-rent 
paid  to  Mr.  Staveley  is  £2  15s.  id.  a year. 

15350.  Is  that  profit  rent  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
school  ? — No  ; it  is  thrown  into  the  general  funds  of 
the  parish.  The  house  was  never  a school  bequest. 


15351.  Who  is  the  lessee  ? — I never  understood  that 
accurately.  The  late  Archdeacon  understands  it. 

15352.  Was  it  not  leased  for  some  special  purpose  ? 
— It  was  used  at  one  time  for  a school,  at  another  as  a 
residence  for  the  sexton  of  the  church,  and  at  another 
for  an  alms-house. 

15353.  The  endowment  of  Peter’s  lane  school  was 
returned,  in  1S57,  as  being  £56  a year  from  land,  and 
£63  12s.  id.  from  trust  funds?— There  are  two 
distinct  bequests.  Out  of  Thomas  Deane’s  bequest  of 
£56  a year,  £14  is  paid  for  the  teachers  and  £42  for 
clothing  the  school  children.  We  receive  that  money 
through  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  We  also  have  £63  from  Moses  Deane’s 
legacy,  and  there  is  also  Smith’s  bequest  of  about  £47 
a year.  To  this  must  be  added  : Pomeroy’s  bequest 
producing  £10  10s.,  and  Shearman’s  producing  £8 
a year ; but  these  are  spent  in  maintaining  the  infant 
school. 

15354.  Then  the  total  income  is  about  £180  a year  ? 
— About  that. 

15355.  Have  your  schools  any  other  sources  of 
income? — They  are  under  the  National  Board,  and 
receive  grants. 

15356.  Is  there  a master  and  mistress? — A master, 
a worlcmistress,  and  a monitor  in  the  principal  school ; 
and  an  infant  school-mistress  in  the  other  school. 

15357.  Are  there,  any  subscriptions  collected  ? — No. 

15358.  Dr.  Hart. — How  long  have  the  schools  been 
under  the  National  Board  ? — About  five  or  six  years. 

15359.  Chairman. — Is  the  principal  school  exclu- 
sively a primary  school,  or  is  it  more  of  a high-class 
school  ? — It  is  not  a high-class  school. 

15360.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  pay  fees,  or  are  they 
all  free  ? — All  the  pupils  are  free. 

15361.  What  is  the  total  number  attending  the 
school  now  ? — There  are  about  122  children  on  the  roll. 

15362.  The  school  of  course  is  inspected  by  the 
National  Board  Inspector  ? — Yes. 

15363.  How  often  does  he  inspect? — He  holds  the 
examinations  for  the  results  fees  once  a year,  and  lu: 
comes  in  pretty  often — whenever  he  is  passing  by. 

15364.  I suppose  the  children  come  principally  from 
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pel.  28, 1870.  your  own  parish  1— Yes,  almost  altogether.  Mr. 
Rev.  Thomas  Beamish  is  treasurer  to  the  schools ; Moses  Deane’s 
B.  Warren,  money  is  received,  from  the  Corporation.  Smith’s 
m.a.  bequest  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests. 


15365.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  out  of  the  endow 
ment  1— The  master  is  paid  £50  a year,  and  the  ml' 
tress  £33.  The  mistress  of  the  infant  school  revive 
£26  a year.  ' es 


Mr.  William 
H.  Beamish. 


Mv.  William  Henry  Beamish,  examined. 


15366.  Chairman.— You  are  the  treasurer  of  St. 
Peter’s  parish  schools,  Cork  ? — Yes. 

15367.  What  are  your  duties? — Merely  to  receive 
and  pay  out  the  money, 

15368.  You  keep  the  accounts,  and  collect  the  rents  ? 
— Yes ; the  rents  are  paid  very  regularly.  I should 
add  that  I am  treasurer  only  a short  time.  The  late 
Mr,  Ballard  was  formerly  the  treasurer. 

15369.  Is  the  income,  returned  in  the  Report  of  the 
former  Royal  Commissioners  as  derived  from  land,  a 
fixed  rentcharge  ?— No ; it  was  paid  in,  I think  years 
ago,  from  the  Corporation. 

15370.  Then  there  is  no  land  belonging  to  the 
schools  ? — In  point  of  fact  there  is  none.  Some  money 
was  lent  to  a private  individual,  and  it  was  recovered, 
after  much  difficulty,  and  invested  in  the  funds,  pro- 
ducing about  £300,  the  dividends  on  which  I also 
receive. 

15371.  Who  are  the  trustees  ? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Warren  and  myself.  Mr.  Ballard  was  also  one  until 
his  death. 

15372.  Are  there  any  managers  except  the  rector  of 
the  parish? — The  churchwardens  are  nominally.  I 
should  add  that  the  vestry  only  rebuilt  the  school- 
house,  which  is  a very  fine  one,  a few  years  ago. 

15373.  Where  did  the  funds  for  that  purpose  come 
from  ? — Some  of  the  commutation  money  was  applied, 
and  I think  a small  amount  of  subscriptions. 

15374.  Dr.  Hart. — How  is  the  money  from  the 


Corporation  secured— is  there  a deed,  or  is  it  a rent 
charge  )— It  ™ never  properly  acknowledged  w 

they  always  paid  the  interest. 

15375.  It  appears  that  there  was  a sum  of  £l  107 
given  by  Moses  Deane.  I presume  that  was  lent  to 
- the  Corporation,  and  that  they  pay  interest  on  it?— -Yes 
15370  Do  tie  trustees  appoint  their-  otocoIIom* 
— Yes^  The  fewer  they  are  the  better. 

lo377.  The  school  possesses  Government  stock,  as 
well  as  money  held  by  the  Corporation? — Yes 
15378.  Whenever  a new  trustee  is  to  be  appointed 
you  have  to  go  to  the  expense  necessary  for  terns’ 
femng  the  securities  ?— The  late  Archdeacon  who  was 
one  of  the  trustees,  transferred  his  duties  to  the  Bc'v 
Mr.  Warren,  when  leaving  Cork.  Mr.  Francis  Bernard 
Beamish,  was  the  other  trustee,  and  his  trust  was 
transferred  to  me. 

15379.  Is  it  always  necessary  to  goto  the  trouble 
of  transferring  i— It  is  a mere  form  to  be  gone  through 
at  the  bank.  0 

15380.  What  does  it  cost?— It  costs  nothin". 

1 0 38 1 . Chairman.— Are  the  master  and  mistress 
husband  and  wife  t — Yes. 

15382.  Do  they  reside  on  the  premises  ?— No  ■ we 
have  no  house  for  them  at  present.  They  have  an 
allowance  for  coals,  gas,  and  washing.  The  coals  are 
strictly  speaking,  for  use  in  the  schools.  ” ‘ ’ 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  next  day,  at  10 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. -WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  39,  1879.-10  o’clock,  am 

In  the  Court-house,  Cork. 


Rev.  James  B. 
Duggan. 


Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Richard  O’Shatohsesst,  Esq,  it  r ■ and  Andrew 
Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll:d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq,  il.d„  Secretary 
Rev.  James  Bernard  Duggan,  examined. 


15383.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Superior  of  the  Order 
of  Christian  Brothers,  in  Cork  ?— I had  been  so,  up  to 
about  two  years  ago ; but  advanced  age  prevented  me 
from  continuing  in  that  office.  Indeed  I could  not  do 
justice  to  the  children,  or  the  public,  if  I continued 
longer.  I am  now  properly  speaking  a Religious  : but 
as  far  as  my  health  permits  I attend  the  schools, 
and  I look  carefully  after  the , expenditure  of  the 
endowment. 

15384.  I believe  the  Christian  Brothers  have  a good 
many  schools  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  in  addition 
to  those  in  Cork  ? — At  least  sixty. 

15385.  Is  Cork  the  centre  of  the  Order? No 

the  centre  is  in  Dublin. 

15386.  The  Order  has  a very  large  school  in  Cork  1— 
Yes  ; when  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  here,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  schools  bad  ten  departments, 
while  the  endowment  was  not  much  over  £250.  Im- 
mediately after  that  one  of  the  brothers  died,  and  his 
friends,  among  the  citizens  of  Cork,  raised,  as  a monu- 
ment to  him,  a drawing  school  which  he  had  been 
most  anxious  to  have.  A short  time  afterwards,  a 
gentleman  in  our  neighbourhood  added  considerably 
to  the  schools,  at  an  expense  of  over  £3,000.  We 
hai  e now  twenty  school-rooms,  including  the  drawing 
school,  and  a very  large  examination  hall,  supplied 
with  mathematical  instruments  presented  by  our 
friends.  .Among.  the  rest  I may  mention,  our  late 
representative  Mr.  Ronayne,  who,  a short  time  before 
his  death,  presented  us  with  £50.  Another  gentle- 
men presented  us  with  £100. 

15387.  What  does  the  entire  income  of  the  school 
now  amount  to?— The  income  now  is,  from  the  lands  of 


Coolovokig  (Dr.  Barry’s  endowment)  £360 16s.  8d.  per 
annum  ; and  £36  the  interest  on  a mortgage  for  £800 
bequeathed  by  a Mr.  Kelly. 

15388.  Are  the  lands  of  Coolovokig,  held  by  tenants 
at  will  ? — We  have  the  fee-simple,  and  a Miss  Parsons 
pays  us  £400  Irish.  She  holds  under  an  assignment 
of  a lease,  from  Archdeacon  Cox  to  John  Moore,  for 
three  lives  and  forty-one  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£400  Irish.  I produce  a book  containing  an  entry 
of  the  title  to  the  property,  showing  that  the  lives 
mentioned  in  the  lease  have  all  dropped,  and  containing 
a certificate  of  the  death  of  the  last  life,  which  expired 
in  1&69,  when  the  forty-one  year's  commenced  to  run. 
The  lands  produce  we  understand,  about  £700  a year. 

15389.  Dr.  Hart. — Then  the  lease,  which  is  out- 
standing against  you,  will  expire  in  1910?— Yes, 
about  that  time. 

15390.  Chairman.— Are  all  the  schools  which  your 
Order  possess  in  Cork  situated  together?- No ; wo 
have  twelve  rooms,  and  the  exhibition  hall,  iu  Peacock 
lane.  We  have  five  rooms  in  Blarney-lane  and  three 
on  Sullivan’s-quay. 

15391.  Is  the  principal  school  in  Peacock-lane  ? — It 
is.  This  very  week  we  had  1,000  children  iu  attend- 
ance in  Peacock-lane  school  alone. 

15392.  Is  the  property  belonging  to  the  schools 
entirely  allocated  to  those  in  Cork  ? — It  is  entirely 
allocated  to  the  Cork  schools,  but  it  does  not  pay  more 
than  half  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  particularly  of 
late  years,  every  article  of  consumption  is  so  high,  and 
besides  the  education  which  the  children  must  receive 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  iu  former  times. 

15393.  The  property  belonging  to  these  schools  is 
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quite  distinct  from  any  general  property  belonging  to 
the  Order  of  Brothers? — Quite  distinct.  We  cannot 
expend  one  farthing  of  that  property  out  of  Cork, 
because  it  was  bequeathed  for  the  schools  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  and,  moreover,  all  the  money  we  receive  from 
the  citizens  we  are  bound  to  expend  within  the  city  of 
Cork. 

15394.  What  fees  do  the  scholars  pay  ? — Formerly 
they  paid  only  one  halfpenny  a week,  but  we  have 
been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
school  and  the  necessity  of  providing  well  for  the 
pupils,  to  raise  the  fee  to  one  penny ; and  some  of  the 
advanced  boys  pay  two  pence  a week. 

15395.  Is  that  the  highest  sum  any  of  them  pay  ? — 
That  is  the  highest  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  none, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  but  poor  children. 

15396.  Where  are  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
people  of  Cork  educated  ? — They  are  educated  princi- 
pally at  the  Seminary.  There  are  four  priests  attached 
to  it  and  some  lay  teachers.  I am  not,  however,  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  middle  class 
education  in  Cork. 

15397.  Are  the  fees  at  all  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  as  low  as  at  your  schools,  in  Cork  1— I think  so. 
Iu  fact,  we  cannot  receive  substantial  payment  for 
education  at  all ; but  I may  remark  that  some  very 
respectable  children  have  been  educated  in  our,  schools 
from  time  to  time,  and,  while  they , do  not  pay  more 
than  the  others,  their  parents  are  , quite  pi-epared 
to  uphold  the  Institution.  In  one  case  a gentleman, 
Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  pressed  us  to  receive  his  two 
boys,  as  he  considered  they  required  such  services  as 
ours.  We  yielded,  after  many  objections,  to  his  request, 
and  the  first  year  they  were  in  our  school  he  sent  £20 
as  a donation ; he  sent  £1 0 a year  afterwards.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  us  £100 ; so  that  if  any  of  the 
better  class  are  received  in  the  schools,  they  more  than 
pay  for  what  is  done  for  them. 

15398.  You  have  twenty-three  Brothers  in  the 
schools.  Are  they  distributed  among  the  various 
rooms  ? — Yes. 

15399.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you? — The 
number  on  the  roll  at  present  is  2,053,  ancl  the  average 
attendance  is,  generally  speaking,  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five  per  cent. 

15400.  Have  you  any  monitors  or  pupil  teachers? — 
The  Brothers  were  really  so  overworked  that  they 
were  incapable  of  discharging  their  duties,  as  we 
thought,  efficiently,  ancl  so  about  twelve  months  ago 
we  introduced  paid  monitors.  I think  they  have  cost 
us  for  the  year  £117  5s.  3d.,  but  the  services  they 
render  amply  repay  the  outlay.  We  coulcl  not  give 
the  education,  which  so  many  poor  children  require, 
without  such  help. 

15401.  Are  the  pupils  at  your  schools  principally 
the  children  of  the  very  poorest  class? — Generally 
speaking  they  are,  but  by  their  ability  and  acquire- 
ments they  often  raise  themselves  to  very  respectable 
positions.  There  are  a great  many  instances  of  their 
success  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

15402.  In  fact,  you  provide  education  for  the  lower 
ancl  middle  classes? — We  do  not  take  what  we  call  the 
middle  class,  strictly  speaking,  but  simply  the  children 
of  the  poor — for  example  the  children  of  tradesmen. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  may  have  four,  five,  or  six 
children,  and  cannot  give  them  an  education  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  those  in  a better  position. 

15403 . How  are  the  Brothers  supported — have  they 
any  funds  in  addition  to  those  that  belong  to  the 
school? — The  Brothers,  generally  speaking,  bring  with 
them  a certain  sum,  as  much  as  covers  the  expense 
of  their  training.  Others  bring  larger  sums.  That 
money  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  young 
men  who  may  have  ability  and  desire  to  spend  their 
lives  in  educating  the  young,  but  who  perhaps  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  their  training. 

15404.  Do  the  Brothers  live  together? — We  live 
together  in  Peacock-lane. 

15405.  Do  they  go  out  every  day  to  teach  in  the 
other  schools? — The  Peacock-lane  schools  are  quite 


close  to  our  residence.  Four  of  the  Brothers  go  every 
day  to  the  Blarney-lane  schools,  and  three  to  the 
Sullivan ’s-quay  schools. 

15406.  Have  you  any  schools  in  the  county  of 
Cork? — We  have  schools  in  Charleville,  Midleton,  ■ 
Youghal,  Doneraile,  and  a few  other  places: 

15407.  Have  those  schools  separate  endowments  of 
their  own? — Generally  speaking  they  are  supported  by 
means  of  a collection  made  in  the  parish,  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

15408.  Are  the  sums  of  money  brought  in  by  the 
Brothers,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  training,  common 
to  the  order  all  over  Ireland  ? — All  over  Ireland.  We 
have  one  house  in  Dublin  in  which  all  are  trained. 

15409.  There  is  no  training  institution  in  Cork  ? — 
No  ; after  they  have  been  some  time  in  the  house  in 
Dublin  they  are  sent  to  us  in  Cork.  I might  say 
their  training  is  perfected  in  the  local  establishment 
to  which  they  are  sent. 

15410.  Have  you  any  supervision  over  the  schools 
outside  the  city,  or  are  they  managed  from  Dublin  ? — 
We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  schools  outside 
our  own  city.  The  director  of  the  schools  is  constantly 
engaged  for  three  days  in  the  week  in  Peacock-lane, 
examining  the  children  and  giving  lectures  in  some 
branch  of  natural  philosophy,  and  he  attends  one  day . 
in  the  week  to  the  outer  establishments. 

15411.  Who  visits  the  schools — is  there  an 
inspector? — The  director  of  the  schools  is  the  ordinary 
visitor — that  is  the  local  visitor  ; but  there  are  in  our 
society  at  least  five  who  are  appointed  to  examine  the 
schools  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  superior 
of  the  body  examines  the  accounts,  or  if  he  cannot  come 
himself  he  deputes  another  to  do  so. 

15412.  The  director  of  the  schools  inspects  them 
periodically  ? — He  is  in  the  Peacock-lane  school  three 
days  in  the  week,  and  one  day  each  in  the  branch  schools. 

15413.  Are  his  duties  confined  to  the  city  of 
Cox-k  ? — To  the  city  of  Cork  alone. 

15414.  Mr.  O’Shaugi-inessy. — You  have  produced 
here  a book,  in  which  a statement  of  your  various  pro- 
perties is  set  out? — Yes. 

15415.  That  book  contains  an  account  of  the  title 
oi  each  property? — Yes,  and  states  where  the  title 
deeds  may  be  found. 

15416.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  refers  to  certain 
obligations  you  are  under  of  having  masses  said  for 
donors? — Yes  ; that  is  known  to  the  community,  but 
lest  it  might  be  forgotten  it  is  always  registered  in 
that  way. 

15417.  The  book  also  contains  a statement  of  the 
insurances  you  have  effected  on  the  premises  ? — Yes. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  insure  like  every  other  person. 
We  keep  notes  of  the  insurances,  their  amounts,  and 
the  offices  at  which  we  insure. 

15418.  Is  the  book  regularly  kept,  and  are  fresh 
entries  made  according  as  new  properties  are  acquired 
or  new  obligations  arise  ? — Certainly.  It  is  all  in  my 
own  handwriting. 

15419.  Chairman. — Who  are  the  trustees  in  whom 
the  property  is  vested  ? — Mr.  Francis  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Lyons,  two  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
with  two  members  of  our  own  community,  are  the 
trustees  for  the  Coolovokig  property,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  donor. 

15420.  Is  the  other  property  held  by  the  same 
trustees? — No  ; that  property  was  bequeathed  to  our- 
selves, for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  cases  of  that  kind  the  trustees  are  members 
of  our  own  body.  There  are  always  at  least  three 
trustees  for  any  property  we  possess. 

15421.  Those  bequests  are  carefully  preserved? — 
They  are. 

15422.  You  use  the  subscriptions  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  ? — We  endeavour  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  and  sermons. 
Anything  we  can  possibly  spare  we  invest,  in  some  way 
profitable  for  the  institution.  Within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  built  a large  number  of  cottages, 
which  have  done  immense  good. 

8 T 2 
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Oct.  2».  1879.  15423.  Was  that  done  as  a speculation  ? — No,  in- 

Rev.  James  B.  deed.  Our  object  principally  was  to  provide  the 
Duggan.  poor  in  our  neighbourhood  with  comfortable  dwellings, 
and  it  struck  one  of  us  at  least  that  the  completion  of 
a child’s  education  is  to  send  him  home  to  a comfox-t- 
able  dwelling.  We  have,  however,  also  found  it  to  be 
a most  profitable  investment,  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I have  discovered  only  two  instances 
of  drunkenness  on  the  whole  property  ; and  as  regards 
the  rents,  to  the  honor  of  our  people  be  it  said,  there 
is  nothing  due.  I compared  six  months  of  one  year 
with  six  of  another,  and  found  Is.  2 \d.  difference  in 
the  profits.  The  parties  who  bequeathed  those  sums 
of  money  to  us  wished  to  have  cottages  for  the  poor, 
and  as  the  want  was  very  great  we  felt  perfectly 
justified  in  supplying  it.  It  was  a very  profitable 
outlay  too,  because  the  houses  produce  between  7 and 
8 per  cent. 

15424.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  the  length 
of  the  training  that  your  Brothers  undergo,  befox-e  they 
undertake  the  work  of  education  ?— About  twelve 
months  in  the  novitiate,  after  which  they  go  to  a 
lax-ger  house,  where  they  see  education  well  conducted, 
and  take  part  in  it.  Two  years  is  the  time  allowed ; 
but  then  they  render  great  assistance  during  the  second 
year. 

15425.  Is  the  novitiate  devoted  to  educational  as 
well  as  spiritual  training  1— Certainly.  They  have  a 
training  school  at  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  into  which 
novices  go  for  three  hours  every  day. 

15426.  Do  you  give  anything  more  than  a px-imary 
education,  to  the  boys  attending  your  schools  in  Cox-k  ? 
— -We  do.  We  teach  them  evei-y  branch  of  English. 

15427.  Do  you  teach  them  English  litei-ature  in  a 
form  suitable  to  their  probable  wants? — Certainly, 
and  also  science. 

15428.  Yoxx  encoui-age  them  ixx  the  reading  of 
English  authors  ? — Yes  ; and  I tliixxk  the  late  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  will  encourage  that  vex-y  much. 
Twenty-eight  of  our  pxxpils  were  successful  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examination — twelve  got  prizes  and  sixteen 
passed. 

15429.  Did  they  px-esent  themselves  in  Latin  and 
Greek? — No.  In  English  only;  but  I may  mention 
that  for  some  time  two  of  the  Brothers  have  been 
teaching  French  to  boys  who  may  require  it.  Some 
lads  who  were  employed  as  drapers’  assistants,  and 
who  had  been  with  us  formerly,  told  us  they  found  a 
, gi-eat  want  in  ixot  knowing  Fi'eneh. 

15430.  Do  many  of  the  boys  learn  French?— I 
believe  100  at  present. 

15431.  What  branches  of  science  are  taught  in  your 
schools  ? — Algebra,  Euclid,  and  some  branches  of 
natural  philosophy. 

15432.  I suppose  algebra  and  Euclid  are  taught  only 
to  a limited  number  of  the  boys  who  have  reached  a 
certain  advanced  stage  ? — They  must  have  advanced 
sufficiently . There  are  two  classes  of  childx-en  attendiixg 
our  schools.  At  least  one-thii-d  of  the  childx’en 
attending  are  very  poor,  and  do  not  even  pay  the 
school  fee— one  penny  a week.  Our  Brothers  have  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  in  asking  them  for  it,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.  That 
class  of  childx-en  generally  leaves  us  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  because  their  parents  are  obliged  to  get  them 
into  offices  as  messengers,  or  to  send  them  out  as  shop 
boys.  Some  make  sacrifices,  and  keep  their  children 
at  school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  among  the  twenty-eight  who  sixcceeded  at  the 
Intermediate  examinations,  the  first  on  the  list  is  the 
son  of  a carman,  and  the  second,  who  had  lost  both  his 
father  and  mother,  is  totally  dependent  on  an  uncle 
who  has  a large  family . 

15433.  That,  from  a certain  point  of  view,  suggests 
a classification  of  the  boys  into  two  divisions— thosewlio 
leaving  at  thirteen,  get  xxone  but  a px-imax-y  education, 
and  those  who,  being  a shade  better  off,  remain,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  better  class  of  education  you 
give? — Exactly. 

15434.  Do  many  of  the  boys  who  remain  over 


thirteen  or  fourteen  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching 
afforded  in  science  ? — Decidedly,  and  it  is  very  xxsefnl 
to  them  in  their-  respective  trades.  Chemistry,  the 
comparative  stx-ength  of  materials,  the  influence  heat 
has  on  metallic  substances,  and  all  such  subjects  are 
taught  to  those  who  are  likely  to  become  tradesmen 
or  engineex-s. 

15435.  Are  those  subjects  taught  more  experi 
mentally  and  by  demonstration  than  by  the  aid  of 
mathematics? — The  pupils  of  course  go  through  a course 
of  mathematics,  either  preparatory  to  or  accompanying 
this  instruction.  There  are  at  least  450  children 
learning  Euclid. 

15436.  You  find  that  it  is  better,  as  a x-ule,  to  posh 
pone  the  teaching  of  the  more  abstx-use  subjects  until 
you  get  a class  of  boys  that  can  remain  with  you  a 
proper  time,  and  to  confine  the  poor  boys,  who  have  to 
go  away  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  to  the  “ three  r.’s."  J 
— Decidedly. 

15437.  You  give  the  mox-e  extensive  course  of 
primary  education  to  the  humbler  classes  that  can 
remain  ? — That  is  precisely  our  practice. 

15438.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a solution  of  the 
question  that  science  ought  to  be  taught  in  primary 
schools  ? — I do.  I would  be  son-y  to  put  a ban  on  the 
intellect  God  has  given  to  our  poor. 

15439.  Do  you  find  that,  in  a locality  like  Cork,  an 
education  embracing  the  rudiments  of  science  is  a 
necessity  ? — It  is  a necessity  at  present. 

15440.  Apart  from  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  have  you  any  prizes  or  endowments  of  any  kind, 
by  which  you  can  give  clever  boys,  that  would  de- 
serve to  be  promoted  to  a higher  education,  the 
oppox-tunity  of  paying  their  fees? — We  have  not. 
We  merely  give  prizes  in  the  school,  and  those  prizes 
are  generally  taken  from  the  boys’  own  fund. 

15441.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
and  a useful  development  of  the  principle  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  if  prizes  were  given,  through  the 
country,  to  clever  boys  to  enable  them  to  pursue  higher 
studies  ? — Thex-e  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  One  instance 
presents  itself.  We  got  a little  boy  about  six  yearn 
old  from  the  Sisters  of  Chai-ity  Infant  School.  He 
remaixxed  with  us  till  this  year.  He  got  merit  in 
the  middle  class  at  the  Intermediate  examinations, 
and  is  now  beixxg  educated  gratuitously  by  a clergy- 
man at  the  Diocesan  School. 

15442.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  poor  little  boys  in 
Cox-k  go  to  school  ? — Indeed  I regx-et  to  say  they  do 
ixot.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  school  accommodation  for 
the  poor  ; but  great  efforts  have  lately  been  made  in 
oi-der  to  get  tliat  class  of  childx-en  to  attend  school. 
Besides  the  two  industrial  schools  in  the  north  and 
south  pox-tions  of  the  city  respectively,  one  for  males, 
and  the  other-  for  females,  built  by  tlie  citizens,  one 
gentleman  aloxxe  has  given  means  to  the  nuns  of  the 
North  and  South  Px-esentation  Convents  to  erect  infant 
schools.  He  has  also  assisted  the  Sistex-s  of  Charity 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  they  have,  in  consequence, 
an  infant  school  with  500  children  from  four  to  six 
years  old.  The  boys  they  send  to  us  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  the  gix-ls  are  dx-afted  to  the  nuns’  juvenile 
schools. 

15443.  If  there  were  accommodation  aixd  teaching 
power  supplied  from  one  source  or  another,  agreeably 
to  the  wants  and  convictions  of  the  people  in  Cork, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  great  body 
of  the  children  to  attend  school  ? — I do,  decidedly,  if 
there  were  au  unobjectionable  system  of  education. 

15444.  Yoxx  think  the  laity  and  clex-gy  would  co- 
operate to  get  them  to  go  ? — I cannot  do  better  than 
state  a fact.  At  least  one-third  of  our  children  are 
very  poor-,  and  that  shows  the  anxiety  the  poor 
people  have  to  educate  the  children,  if  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

i5445.  And,  consequently,  if  there  were  a per- 
fectably  suitable  system  of  education  tolerated  and 
favoux-ed  by  the  State,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
opei-ation  of  the  public  in  getting  the  children  to  school, 
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very  little  compulsion  would  be  necessary  ? — Very- 
lit®  compulsion. 

15446.  But  at  present,  although  the  public  have 
done  an  immensity  in  Cork  to  give  schooli-ooms 
there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  ? — Great  efforts, 
as  I said,  have  been  made.  In  the  parish  in  which 
this  court  house  is  situated,  is  an  extensive  school 
which  was  built  recently  by  a very  zealous  clergyman. 
With  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I beg  to  say 
that  I do  not  think  our  community  in  Ireland  is 
prepared  for  that  kind  of  education.  First  of  all,  I 
fear  greatly  that  the  school  rate  would  be  too  high. 
I also  fear  that,  to  effect  the  purpose,  you  should 
clothe  the  children,  as  they  do  in  some  continental 
countries. 

15447.  There  is  no  formal  inspection  of  your 
schools  by  the  clergy  ? — No  formal  inspection  except 
this,  that  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  examine  the 
children  thoroughly  before  they  are  admitted  to  their 
first  communion.  We  begin  with  children  at  six 
years  old,  when  they  are  sent  to  confession,  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  they  are  prepared  for  the  first  com- 
munion. The  bishop  also,  himself,  thox-oughly  exam- 
ines every  individual  before  he  gives  confirmation. 
But  with  regard  to  the  secular  department  the  clergy- 
men do  not  interfere.  They  may  come  in  and  see  what 
is  going  on,  but  anything  like  an  official  visit  they 
do  not  make.  The  official  visits  are  confined  to  the 
director  of  the  schools,  who  visits  every  day,  and  to  the 
examiners,  members  of  our  own  body,  who  come  round 
from  time  to  time. 

15448.  Dr.  Hart. — One  of  the  books  which  you 
have  produced  contains  an  account  of  the  rents  of 
Coolovokig  1 — Yes. 

15449.  And  of  those  of  the  weekly  tenants? — Yes. 

15450.  Your  account  books  show  that  £268  19s.  2d. 
was  the  balance  to  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year  1878, 
upon  the  weekly  tenancies,  and  £316  3s.  2d.  from 
Coolovokig — that  would  be  £585  altogether? — Yes. 
That  is  the  total  amount  of  the  endowment. 

15451.  Where  is  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  money? — The  education  of  2,000  children  costs 
twice  as  much,  I should  say,  as  the  endowment. 

15452.  Have  you  got  any  books  showing  the  ex- 
penditure  ? — I have  not  brought  them  hex-e ; but  they 
can  be  forwarded  to  you. 

15453.  As  far  as  the  books  you  have  produced  go, 
they  show  how  mxxch  money  is  received,  but  do  not 


show  how  it  was  expended — whether  on  the  schools  or 
on  some  other  object? — There  is  no  other  object  with 
ixs  but  the  schools ; because  we  caxxnot  make  xxse  of 
one  single  shilling  for  our  own  use  beyond  a mere 
plain  maintenance.  I may  add  that  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Commissioxx  we  were  able  to  support  each  member 
of  the  community  for  £25  a year,  while  the  cost  for 
that  alone  is  xxow  £40.  The  xxxaintainance  of  twenty- 
five  Bx-others  at  £40  a year  each  would  cost  £1,000. 

15454.  Are  the  accounts  audited? — Yes. 

15455.  Does  the  auditor  investigate  every  item  of 
expenditure  ? — He  does.  I could  produce  the  axxdited 
accounts  for  the  last  twenty-five  yeax-s. 

15456.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  of  children  in  Cork  who  practically 
do  not  get  a primary  education  ? — I believe  so. 

15457.  Ax-e  there  not  a good  many  National  schools 
in  Cox-k? — Not  many. 

15458.  Thex-e  is  the  Presentation  Brothers’  school, 
th  e Dougl  as-street,  and  the  Lancasterian  school.  What 
others  ax-e  there? — Thex-e  is  the  National  school  attached 
to  St.  Patrick’s  parish,  and  there  is  another  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  our  schools  in  Peacock-lane. 

15459.  Beyond  those  two  National  schools  there 
are  no  others,  but  the  school  you  speak  of? — No ; but 
there  are  a good  many  female  schools  in  the  charge 
of  nuns. 

15460.  I suppose  but  few  Homan  Catholics  go  to 
the  Model  National  schools? — Very  few  Catholics,  I 
believe. 

15461.  What  diffex-ence  is  there  between  the 
position  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  Presen- 
tation Brothers  ? — The  objects  of  their  institutions  are 
the  same ; but  thex-e  is  some  little  diffex-ence  in  the 
form  of  government ; the  Presentation  Brothers  are  I 
believe  generally  Diocesan  congregations.  Ours  ax-e  for 
the  whole  countx-y,  and  the  colonies.  We  have  several 
establishments  in  Australia. 

15462.  In  fact  the  Bishop  has  the  ultimate  control 
over  the  schools  of  the  Presentation  Brothers,  but 
yours  ax-e  independent? — Independent  so  far.  W e can- 
not of  course  establish  schools  without  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop,  who  always  looks  after  them,  and  at 
particular  times  attends  to  the  public  examinations 
and  so  on. 

15463.  But  you  hold  your,  property  quite  distinct 
from  any  church  property  ? — Quite  distinct. 


Rev.  James  Dominick  Burke,  examined. 


15464.  Chairman. — You  are  the  director  of  the. 
Christian  Bx-others’  Schools  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

15465.  Your  duties  are  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
school  in  Peacock-lane  on  three  days  in  the  week  ? — 
Yes. 

15466.  And  on  the  other  days  you  go  to  the  other 
schools? — I visit  the  other  establishments  in  turn, 
generally  on  Tuesday  the  Blarney-street,  and  on  Thurs- 
day the  Sullivan’s-quay  school. 

15467.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  teach,  or  merely  to 
examine  ? — It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  examine,  to  inspect, 
and  to  see  that  all  things  are  properly  conducted. 

15468.  You  have  a general  supervision  over  all  the 
schools  belonging  to  your  order,  in  the  city  of  Cox-k  ? — 
Yes. 

15469.  Have  you  the  control  over  the  course  of 
education,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  books  to 
be  used  ? — The  books  used  ax-e  those  sanctioned  by  the 
Institute.  We  are  at  liberty  to  use  others  to  a certain 
extent.  We  can  use  those  connected  with  the  Inter- 
mediate course,  without  any  authority  for  doing  so 
more  than  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  course  of 
study  is  that  prescribed  for  the  whole  body,  but  on 
some  occasions  we  ax-e  at  liberty  to  add  additional  sub- 
jects, when  necessity  requires  it ; for  instance,  we  have 
attached  to  our  establishment  a laboratory  and  a lai-ge 
physic  hall,  where  all  the  branches  of  physical  science 


are  taught.  There  is  also  a nice  collection  of  instx-u- 
ments  for  illustrating  physical  science. 

15470.  Have  you  a special  teacher  employed  fox- 
physical  science  ?— The  Bx-others  themselves  teach  it. 

15471.  Has  any  Brother  gone  through  a special 
training  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  physical  science  ? 
— I myself  conduct  the  teaching  of  science  and  che- 
mistry in  the  Peacock-lane  school,  though  there  ax-e 
many  others  .who  could  take  my  place  in  case  of  my 
absence.  The  Bx-others  in  the  other  schools  could  carry 
on  that  themselves.  We  have  in  our  own  establish- 
ment lectures  fox-  the  Brothers  from  time  to  time, 
besides  forming  pax-t  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
Superior  for  all  the  Brothers.  There  is  also  a very  fine 
drawing  school  in  the  Peacock-lane  establishment. 
There  ax-e  forty  boys  in  the  establishment  learning 
drawing  from  casts,  and  they  also  learn  the  use  of 
colours.  Thex-e  ax-e  five  bx-anches  taught : outline  draw- 
ing, drawing  connected  with  engineering,  drawing 
connected  with  arohitecture,  landscape  drawing,  and 
drawing  from  the  cast. 

15472.  Is  there  any  instruction  in  vocal  music? — 
Thex-e  is  a vex-y  lax-ge  singing  class  attached  to  the 
school,  taught  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  which  is  vei-y 
successful ; there  are  about  200  in  the  class.  A Brother 
teaches  the  class  himself.  We  never  employ  seculars 
to  do  any  of  those  things  which  the  Bx-others  themselves 
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are  competent  to  teach  as  forming  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. Singing  is  taught  in  all  the  j unior  schools  by  ear. 

15473.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  think  that 
the  number  of  children  in  Cork  who  ought  to  be 
attending  school,  but  who  are  not  doing  so,  is  large  ? 
I think  the  number  is  rather  large ; but  the  class 
of  children,  as  far  as  I can  see,  that  is  not  in  school  is 
that  of  the  very  poor,  and  I think  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  special  schools  for  those  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  come.  There  must  be  certain 
attractions  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  induce 
those  children  to  come  to  the  school,  and  to  keep  them 
there.  We  ourselves  made  an  experiment  on  one  occa- 
sion with  regard  to  the  very  poor  class  of  children  who 
do  not  go  to  school.  We  setapart  two  rooms  in  Peacock- 
lane  for  their  reception  and  relaxed  the  rules  a little. 

15474.  What  rules  did  you  relax  in  order  to  induce 
those  children  to  come  to  school? — In  thejfirst  place  as  to 
the  hour  of  attendance.  We  are  very  strict  in  requiring 
our  pupils  to  attend  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  for  the  class  to  which  I am  now  referring  we  made 
the  hours  rather  later  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
come.  If  we  were  too -strict  in  enforcing  their  atten- 
dance they  would  not  come  at  all.  Then  we  had  to 
give  them  such  requisites  as  school  books,  either  for 
nothing  or  for  part  payment.  We  find  as  a general 
rule  they  set  very  little  value  on  what  they  get 
for  nothing,  but  if  they  pay  even  a small  part  of 
the  cost,  they  value  the  books  so  much  the  more. 
Having  tried  the  plan  of  relaxing  the  rule  as  to  regular 
attendance  for  a considerable  time,  we  found  that  if  we 
were  to  persevere  in  it,  it  would  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  establishment. 

15475.  Why? — Because  the  irregular  attendance  of 
those  boys  would  operate  very  inj  uriously  on  the  others. 
Evil  association  seems  to  have  a more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  good,  and  we  therefore  felt  it  advisable 
not  to  bring  the  character  of  the  school  down,  for  the 
sake  of  elevating  a portion  of  that  class  that  would 
not  attend. 

15476.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  that  class  do 
not  get  the  education  of  the  community  in  general  ? — 
Of  course  it  is  a very  great  evil.  I believe  the  statistics 
of  crime  show  that  those  who  are  the  worst  criminals, 
and  the  most  numerous,  are  those  who  are  not  educated. 

15477.  From  your  experience  in  Cork,  what  do  you 
think  would  remedy  that  state  of  things,  and  bring  those 
children  into  school  ? — I think  that  more  school  accom- 
modation should  be  provided,  and  that  those  schools 
should  be  conducted  by  religious  men,  who  would  give 
themselves  up  to  that  class  of  children,  and  have  a 
special  attraction  for  them. 

15478.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a class  of  the 
community  in  such  a state  of  poverty,  that  they  really 
cannot  attend  your  schools?— -We  have  ourselves  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  very  poor  class  attending  our 
schools,  and  they  are  very  regular,  but  they  are  so  poor 
that  they  are  not  able  to  provide  themselves  with  books 
or  to  pay  the  school  penny.  There  is,  however,  another 
portion  of  that  class  that  cannot  be  induced  to  come. 

15479.  Why  cannot  they  be  induced  to  come? — 
What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  cause'  is  the  want 
of  a sufficient  number  of  infant  schools.  We  find  the 
children  who  come  to  us  from  the  Presentation  Con- 
vent, in  Clarendon-street,  or  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in 
Peacock-lane,  are  principally  of  that  class,  and  being 
• taken  up  young  by  the  nuns,  and  made  accustomed  to 
school,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  continuing  their  at- 
tendance afterwards,  when  brought  to  us. 

15480.  You  recommend  the  establishment  of  more 
infant  schools?— I think  that  would  be  a useful  step. 

15481.  And  also  a properly  and  judiciously  con- 
structed system  of  assistance  by  the  State,  in  the  giving 
of  books  and  the  providing  of  school  accommodation 
for  them? — Yes.  They  require  to  be  greatly  assisted. 


But,  I think,  any  system  of  education,  that  is  not 
denominational,  will  not  succeed  in  effecting  tli 
object.  o e 

15482.  Do  you  not  think  that,  after  a while  the 
difference  would  diminish,  and  it  would  become  a 
tradition  for  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to 
school  ? — I think  it  would.  I believe  the  love  of  the 
Irish  of  the  very  lowest  class  for  books  is  very  areat 
and  if  facilities  were  afforded  they  would  avail  of  them’ 
We  find  some  of  the  poorest  straining  every  nerve  to 
keep  their  boys  at  school,  and  to  get  them  a higher 
education. 

15483.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  any  stringent  compulsion  by  law,  to  enforce 
attendance? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

15484.  Chairman. — It  has  been  mentioned  that 
there  are  very  few  National  schools  at  Cork.  How 
is  that,  because  there  is  hardly  a country  parish  in 
Ireland,  that  has  not  a National  school,  very  generally 
attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  Cork  ought  not  to 
be  poorer  than  the  countiy  districts  ? — I think  in  the 
city  of  Cork  it  arises  from  this,  that  the  number  of 
religious  establishments  is  very  great.  We  have  2 053 
children  on  the  rolls  of  our  schools.  Then  the  Presenta- 
tion Brothers,  at  the  south  side,  have  a very  large  number 
attending  their  three  establishments.  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  city  is,  I may  say,  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  It  is  in  the  suburbs  that  the  N ationai 
schools  prevail.  On  the  north  side  we  have  a National 
school.  In  St.  Patrick’s  there  is  a National  school 
and  there  is  a National  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  suburbs. 

15485.  There  seems  to  be  still  a want  of  accommo- 
dation, and  what  I wanted  to  ascertain  was,  why  that 
want  has  not  been  filled  by  National  schools?— I 
think  the  want  of  school  accommodation  is  for  the 
very  poor  and  the  very  young  poor.  I do  not  think 
that  the  National  Board  would  see  their  way  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  those,  unless  specially 
brought  under  their  attention.  I think  if  means  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  religious  bodies,  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  all  those  requirements,  and  embrace  that 
class  of  poor  children  who  are  about  the  streets. 

15486.  How  are  the  annual  examinations  conducted 
in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools — are  papers  sent 
down  from  Dublin  for  the  higher  classes,  or  are  there 
two  or  three  Brothers  sent  down  to  examine? — In  the 
first  place,  in  February  or  March  of  every  year,  a 
paper  is  sent  by  the  Superior-General  to  be  filled  up 
and  returned,  for  each  establishment  in  the  country. 
The  visitor  or  examiner  coming  down  in  a few  months 
afterwards,  brings  that  paper  with  him,  and  tests  the 
accui'acy  of  the  statements  made  therein. 

15487.  Is  that  as  regards  the  numbers? — Both  as 
regards  the  numbers  and  the  proficiency  of  the  children. 

15488.  Does  he  examine  the  pupils  ? — He  examines 
them  in  classes,  according  to  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  presented,  or  the  statements  made  in  the  return. 

15489.  Does  he  examine  every  boy?— Yes.  It 
takes  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  examine  our  three 
establishments.  Some  subjects  are  examined  in  by 
written  questions,  and  some  vivd  voce. 

15490.  Ai'e  there  any  prizes  awarded  as  the  result 
of  that  examination? — No.  "We  ourselves  give  prizes 
from  the  school  pence.  Each  Brother  gets  a certain 
amount  of  the  school  pence  for  prizes  for  the  boys  in 
his  own  division,  and  the  director  or  Superior  of  the 
establishment  has  some  at  his  own  disposal,  which  he 
gives  according  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

15491.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — I believe  you  do  not 
hold  any  school  on  Saturday  ? — Some  boys  come  and 
we  have  examinations  for  them,  but  it  is  not  a regular 
school  day. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Lyons,  j.p.,. examined 


15492.  Chairman. — You  are  a leading  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Cork,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  some  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  ? — 
I am  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Coolovokig  property. 

15493.  Are  you  trustee  for  any  other  portion  of  the 
property  of  those  schools  ? — No. 

15494.  You  take  a general  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  in  education? — Yes,  I take  a great  interest  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  establishment  in  Cork,  and  have 
done  so  for  many  years. 

15495.  Have  you  often  visited  it? — Yes,  very  fre- 
quently. 

15496.  Is  it  visited  by  people  from  outside? — Very 
much ; it  is  one  of  the  first  places  that  strangers  visit 
when  they  come  to  Cork. 

15497.  Do  you  think  it  a very  useful  school? — It 
has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  city  of  Cork,  ever 
since  its  foundation. 

15498.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what 
proportion  of  children  there  are  going  about  the  city 
of  Cork,  and  receiving  no  education  ? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  you  accurate  information  on  that  head; 
but  I think,  generally  speaking,  the  poorer  classes  are 
fairly  provided  for,  considering  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  Catholic  public 
institutions  in  the  city  of  Cork  are  more  or  less  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  Catholic 
population. 

15499.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  fewer  National 
Schools  in  Cork  than  in  most  large  towns? — I do 
not  know  the  exact  number  of  National  Schools,  but 
within  the  city  there  are  so  many  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  bodies  and  of  the  clergy,  that  if  there 
are  not  so  many  National  Schools  here  as  in  other 
places,  it  is  because  they  are  not  so  much  wanted. 

15500.  I understand  that  but  few  Roman  Catholics 
attend  the  Model  Schools  ? — I believe  very  few. 

15501.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — As  I understand, 
practically,  all  the  educational  facilities  given  in  Cork 
to  the  body  of  .the  Roman  Catholic  population  are  fa- 
cilities provided  by  the  benevolence  of  the  people 
themselves? — I think  so,  more  or  less,  except  what 
are  given  by  the  National  Board. 

15502.  And,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  done, 
there  are  a number  of  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school? — The  former  witnesses,  who  are  more  compe- 
tent to  judge  than  I am,  have  stated  so. 

15503.  Do  you  agree  with  the  former  witnesses, 
that  aid  given  by  the  State  in  a direction  agreeable  to 
the  people,  and  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
would  largely  attract  those  classes  that  do  not  at  pre- 
sent go  to  school  ? — I should  think  so. 

15504.  Is  there  any  Catholic  infant  school  in  Cork? 
—The  one  that  I am  best  acquainted  with  is  that  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  Peacock-lane,  quite  close 
to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  ; it  is  very  largely 
attended  daily  by  children  up  to  six  years  of  age.  In 
addition  there  are  four  other  similar  institutions ; 
one  in  Clarence-street,  and  one  in  Dbuglas-street,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  Order  ; and 
two  others  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
All  are  numerously  attended. 

15505.  Is  the  infant  school  in  Peacock-lane  at- 
tended by  boys  as  well  as  girls? — Yes;  about  500 
or  600  attend  that  school.  The  boys,  when  they  come 
to  the  age  of  six,  are  drafted  up  to  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools. 

15506.  You  are  aware  that  several  Protestant 


schools  have  been  put  under  the  National  Board,  and 
are  receiving  State  assistance? — Yes. 

15507.  Suppose  the  rules  of  that  Board  were  altered, 
so  as  to  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  do  you  not  think  that  would 
very  largely  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
population  in  to  receive  education,  and  enable  Catholic 
bodies  and  authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  State  aid  ? 
— Certainly.  In  reference  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools,  I think  it  right  to  state,  as  it  is  within  my 
knowledge,  that  a great  number  of  boys  educated  in 
those  schools  have  been  enabled  to  procure  for  them- 
selves very  important  positions  in  life.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  three  large  establishments  over  which  I am 
permitted  to  preside,  there  are  about  fifty  of  those  boys 
who  have  come  direct  from  the  schools  and  attained  a 
position  of  entire  confidence,  receiving  salaries — some 
from  £200  to  £250 — and  earning  in  the  aggregate 
above  £4,200  a year,  or  on  an  average  over  £80  a boy. 
Such  young  men  rise  by  degrees,  and  attain  to  posi- 
tions of  very  great  importance  ; and  I may  safely 
say  that  young  men  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools  ax-e  spread  about  tlie  city  in  vax-ious  other  estab- 
lishments also,  and  are  occupying  similar  positions. 

15508.  Chairman. — There  is  no  Endowed  School 
in  Cox-k'  offering  anything  above  primary  education  ? 
— I am  not  aware. 

15509.  We  heaxxl  there  was  a private  school,  which 
is  practically  a Protestant  school,  kept  by  Dr.  Knight? 
— Yes. 

15510.  Are  there  not  also  some  private  schools,  at- 
tended by  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — I do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  private  schools  in  Cork  except  Dr. 
Knight’s,  and  one  other  which  is  kept  by  a Mr.  Denxexy; 
there  is  a Seminary  which  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  and  which  is  managed  by  some  of  the  clex-gy  of 
the  diocese. 

15511.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Do  the  young  Ca- 
tholics of  the  middle  and  better  classes  in  Cork,  who 
are  intended  for  lay  pursuits,  go  to  the  Seminary ; or 
is  it  principally  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  students  ? — 
The  Seminary  has  only  lately  come  under  its  present 
management,  and  it  is  attended  by  young  Catholics 
of  the  middle  and  better  classes,  as  well  as  by  ecclesi- 
astical students. 

15512.  Was  tlxex-e  not  a college  coixducted  by  the 
Vincentians  ? — That  is  the  college  which  has  been  now 
tx-ansfera-ed  to  the  Bishop.  I could  not  say  the  number 
of  pupils  at  px-esent  attending  it,  but  with  the  exception 
of  it,  and  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Demery,  there  are  no 
Catholic  schools  for  the  children  of  the  better  classes 
in  the  city  of  Cork. 

15513.  There  must  be  a large  nxxmber  of  Catholic 
merchants  and  shopkeepex-s  in  Coi-k  who  cannot  afford 
to  send  their  sons  to  a boarding  school.  What  chance 
have  they  of  education? — They  have  not  much  chance, 
certainly.  Those  who  can  affox-d  it  send  their  children 
away;  but  for  the  class  you  allude  to,  there  is  really 
no  school  in  Cork,  and  it  is  very  much  wanted. 

15514.  Do  they  take  day  boys  at  the  college  ?— The 
lay  pxxpils  are  all  day  boys. 

15515.  Dr.  Hart. — Is  thex-e  a high-class  education 
given  there  ? — Yes. 

15516.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — That  school  has  not 
any  endowment? — There  isno  endowmentattached  to  it. 

15517.  You  do  not  know  what  staff  it  has? — I do 
not  know. 


Mis.  Timothy  Maiiony.  j.i>..  examined. 


15518.  Chairman. — You  can  give  some  information 
in  reference  to  the  Clxi-istian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Cox-k  ? 
—My  eai-liest  recollections  are  connected  with  the 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools.  I can  distinctly  recol- 
lect them  for  fifty-eight  yeax-s.  They  are  established 
in  tlxe  xxeighbourhoocl  in  which  I was  borax,  and  I was 
acquainted  with  the  first  Brother  of  the  Order  who 


opened  a school  in  Cox-k,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  my  impression  is,  that  there  coxxld  be  no  pos- 
sible position  of  higher  mex-it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  than  that  ixx  vvhich  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools  are  held.  Many  pxxpils  from  the  schools  have 
obtained  lxxost  eminent  positions.  I may  mention,  in 
x-efex-exxce  to  the  school  of  fine  art  which  has  been 
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attached  to  these  schools,  and  which  I believe  gets  a 
small  contribution  from  the  Corporation  towards  its 
expenses,  that  pupils  from  it  have  obtained  eminent 
positions  in  architects’  offices,  having  learned  drawing 
entirely  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools..  Others 
have  advanced  to  landscape  painting,  and  a former  pupil 
of  the  school , who  resides  in  Liverpool,  gets  for  his  water- 
colours £200  each.  He  owes  his  position  in  life  to  the 
education  he  received  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School. 
I could  also  give  instances  of  several  leading  mer- 
chants in  the  city  of  Cork  who  were  educated  solely 
at  those  schools.  I have  had  opportunities  very  fre- 
quently of  meeting  large  numbers  of  children  who  do 
not  go  to  school,  solely  by  reason  of  their  poverty, 
some  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  their  clothing, 
and  many  others  because  they  could  nob  be  spared  from 
the  task  of  bringing  food  to  their  fathers,  who  are 
labourers.  This  is  proof  of  a want  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  supplied,  if  there  was  an  endowment,  to  pro- 
vide facilities,  which  are  not  at  present  in  existence, 
for  such  children. 

15519.  Ts  there  any  Science  and  Art  class  connected 


with  the  South  Kensington  Department1! — The  Chris 
tian  Brothers’  Schools  are  assisted  by  a Corporation 
grant.  There  is  at  present  no  connexion  with  the 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  but  it  is  contem 
plated  to  arrange  for  it. 

15520.  Is  thex-e  any  manufactory  in  the  city  that 

would  interfere  with  the  junior  classes  ? No ; the 

Factory  Act,  moreover,  would  not  allow  any  children 
to  be  engaged  under  13,  so  that  up  to  that  age  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  attend  school.  As  regards  the 
infant  schools,  assistance  should  be  purely  denomina- 
tional, because  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Catholic 
teacher  to  accept  any  money  that  would  put  the  slightest 
restriction  on  the  use  of  Catholic  emblems,  or  any 
system  of  Catholic  teaching  they  might  think  proper 
to  use. 

15521.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  fact  all  classes 
woxild  wish  to  see  the  State  apply  only  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  infant  schools  that  ax-e  now  applied  to 
the  industrial  schools  ? — Cex-tainlv. 

15522.  Chairman. — You  speak  from  a Catholic 
point  of  view  ? — Yes  ; I am  a Catholic  myself. 


Mi-.  Patrick  Kennedy,  j. 

15523.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  .a  state- 
ment to  the  Commissioners  ? — I did  not  attend  here 
with  the  intention  of  giving  evidence ; but,  having 
some  experience  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School, 

I wish  to  say  that  I was  myself  educated  entirely  at 
that  school,  and  being  at  pi-esent  Mayor  of  Cork, 

I thought  it  would  not  be  inopportune  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  woi-th  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  their  system  of  education,  which  has  been  under 
my  observation  from  the  time  1 was  at  school  myself 
to  the  present  moment.  With  regai-d  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  Brothers’  teaching,  all  I can 
say  is,  that  I endoi-se  all  that  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Mahony  have  said  ; and,  perhaps,  having  been  six  or 
seven  years  at  the  school  myself,  I ought  to  go  a little 
farther  than  either  of  them.  I left  school  at  the  age 
of  thii-teen  and  a half,  being  one  of  the  class  described 
b}r  Mr.  Duggan  as  obliged  to  leave  school  early ; and 
all  the  success  I have  attained  in  life  I attribute  to 
the  early  education  I received  in  those  schools,  and  to 
the  connexion  I have  ever  since  kept  up  with  the 
Bx-others.  I know  well  the  sacx-ifices  they  have 
made  for  the  poorer  children.  Boys,  whom  I knew 
myself  at  that  school,  are  now  merchants  of  the 
city,  and  there  are  many  who  have  attained  to  high 
positions  in  other  cities,  and  now  occupy  situations  of 
great  ti-ust.  I have  made  this  statement,  considering 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Commissioners  to 
hear  what  one  who  was  a pupil  of  the  school,  fox-ty 
years  ago,  thinks  of  it. 

15524.  Mr.  O’Shahghnessy. — Do  you  agree  with 


p.,  Mayor  of  Cork,  examined, 
the  view  that  there  are  a large  number  of  children  not 
receiving  any  education  in  the  city  of  Cork!— I 
think  there  are  a good  many  who  do  not  go  to  school 
at  all. 

15525.  If  the  small  endowments  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers have  were  supplemented  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  payment  by  x-esults,  not  interfering  with  their 
religious  observances,  do  yoxx  think  that  that  would 
enable  them  to  make  better  provision  for  this  large 
class  that  are  uneducated  ? — I do  not  think  that  pay- 
ment by  results,  or  any  premiums  you  could  hold  out, 
would  attract  the  class  we  are  speaking  of — that  is  the 
class  that  are  badly  off,  and  do  not  go  to  school.  What 
I think  would  be  better,  would  be  an  endowment  for 
infant  schools,  or  if  the  teaching  power  in  the  city 
were  expanded,  so  as  to  gx-apple  with  the  children  and 
keep  them  in  the  infant  schools,  whence  they  coxdd  be 
drafted  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools.  Then 
would  come  into  operation  any  endowment  you  could 
give  the  Christian  Bx-others. 

15526.  Y ou  think  tlx  e infant  schools,  properly  aided, 
would  make  education  virtually  general  ? — I think  so. 
I think  the  accommodation  for  infant  schools  in  the 
city  is  not  at  all  sufficient,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  I know  if  they  had  more 
accommodation  in  that  way,  and  were  better  off,  they 
could  teach  a gi-eat  many  more  younger  children  than 
they  do  now,  and  the  children  could  be  drafted  off  at 
six  or  seven  years  to  such-  schools  as  the  Christian 
Brothex-s’.  I entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Mahony  that 
State  assistance  should  be  denominational. 


Rev.  George  Webster,  d.d.,  examined. 


15527.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Rector  of  the 
pax-ishof  St.  Nicholas;  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Cork! — I am. 

15528.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas'? — Since  December-,  1857. 

15529.  There  are  four  schools,  in  that  parish, 
mentioned  in  the  returns  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  us — the  parochial  school  for  boys,  the 
parochial  school  for  girls,  the  infant  school  for  boys, 
and  the  infant  school  for  girls.  Are  these  the  only 
schools  that  are  under  your  supervision  ? — They  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  under  my  control. 

15530.  Ax-e  they  the  only  Protestant  schools  in  the 
parish  ? — No ; there  is  the  Rochelle  Seminax-y,  a very 
excellent  school  for  girls,  and  there  is  the  Buckingham 
Hoxxse  Free  School.  There  ax-e  also  the  Model  Schools 
and  the  Union-quay  Schools.  The  latter  are  Indus- 
trial Schools.  There  is  also  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

15531.  Are  those  all  Px-otestant  schools? — Yes. 

15532.  What  endowment  has  Nicholas-street  School 


now? — The  Endowed  School  is  Moses  Deane’s;  it 
has  £166  a year. 

15533.  That  endowment  is  mentioned  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1857  thus  : — 

“ Moses  Deane,  Will,  3rd  October,  1726,  £1,200,  since 
increased  by  accumulation  of  interest  to  £5,559  1 7s.  8c/., 
Government  Stock ; schoolhouse  built  from  proceeds  of 
M.  Deane’s  bequest,  at  a cost  of  £370  ; lease  of  school  pre- 
mises for  forty  years,  22nd  March,  1822,  reserving  a rack- 

That  period  has  expired.  How  is  the  schoolhouse 
now  held? — I have  got  another  forty  years.  Mr. 
Alcock  Stawell  is  the  landlord,  and  Mr.  Roche,  who 
held  under  him,  got  a renewal  in  1862.  I bought  Mr. 
Roche’s  interest,  so  that  I have  it  now  for  forty  years 
from  1862,  at  £30  a year. 

15534.  Ax-e  all  the  schools  held  in  the  one  building? 
— Yes ; but  they  are  very  large  buildings  now.  I 
have  expended  £6,000  or  £7,000  upon  them  in  the 
last  few  years. 
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15535.  Are  the  schools  confined  to  the  one  parish, 
or  do  you  take  children  from  other  parishes? — Of 
course  the  National  schools  take  children  from  all 
parishes;  but,  as  to  those  on  the  clothing  list,  I give  a 
preference  to  the  Children,  of  parishioners.  Forty- 
children  are  supposed  to  be  clothed  and  educated  by 
Moses  Deane’s  endowment ; and  I give  the  money  to 
the  children  who  are  the  best  attendants. 

15536.  The  fees  are  from  one  penny  a week  to  2s. 
6d.  a quarter,  according,  I suppose,  to  the  means  of 
the  pupils  ? — Yes  ; and  the  wishes  of  the  parents 
generally.  The  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  who 
are  called  free  get  the  money,  4s.  4 d.  a year,  from 
Moses  Deane’s  Endowment,  and  pay  the  master 
themselves. 

15537.  What  exactly  do  they  get — a free  educa- 
tion and  clothes? — Yes  ; what  I do  is  this  : we  have 
got  attendance  scholarships.  When  we  put  the  chil- 
dren on  the  clothing  list  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  come  at  all— they  became  careless. 
Now,  instead  of  giving  them  clothes  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  give  them  according  to  what  we  can  afford,  one 
penny  or  l\d.  an  attendance  in  actual  money,  and  the 
parents  get  the  money  and  pay  for  the  clothes  for  the 
past  year-.  W e have  secured  the  children’s  attendance, 
and  the  clothes  are  not  pawned,  while  the  parents  have 
a feeling  in  favour  of  buying  for  the  children.  They 
get  the  fees  and  provide  the  clothes  themselves. 

15538.  Does  the  same  practice  apply  to  the  infant 
school  ? — There  are  only  two  scholarships  in  the  female 
infant  school,  and  in  the  male  there  were  four  last  year. 
The  total  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools  is 
very  large.  We  have  306  children  on  the  rolls  of  the 
schools.  Last  quarter  the  average  for  the  four  schools 
was  153-2,  and  the  total  on  the  rolls  217. 

15539.  Has  there  been  any  recent  endowment,  or 
how  was  the  new  school-house  built  ? —Altogether  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

15540.  How  much  was  expended  upon  it? 

£6,000,  or  £7,000. 

15541.  In  what  trustees  is  the  school-house  vested  ? 
— The  lease  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  rector  and 
churchwardens. 

15542.  There  is  no  income  belonging  to  the  schools, 
beyond  the  £166  ? — We  also  receive  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  the  same  institution  is  my  industrial 
institution  also.  I have  89  boys  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  They  are  in  a school  by  themselves. 

15543.  Is  that  school-house  on  ground  held  under  a 
500  years  lease? — Part  of  it  is.  The  female  National 
schools  are  on  ground  which  is  held  under  a lease  for 
sixty  years.  One  part  of  the  building  is  on  the  forty 
years  lease,  and  another  on  the  500  years,  so  that  I 
hold  under  three  leases. 

15544.  Is  there  any  provision  under  which  you  can 
claim  a renewal  after  the  forty  years  expires  ? — The 
whole  of  the  property  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  a clergyman.  On  part  of  it  the  school-house 
is  built  and  . part  forms  a new  approach  or  carriage 
drive  to  the  church.  I intend  to  purchase  it  from  him. 

15545.  The  Industrial  School,  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, is  quite  independent  of  the  other  schools  ? — 
Quite  independent. 

15546.  At  what  cost  was  that  built? — I should  say 
it  cost  very  nearly  £5,000  out  of  the  £6,000  or  £7,000 
I have  spoken  of. 

15547.  Dr.  Hart. — How  was  that  money  collected  ? 
— By  voluntary  contributions.  I publish  a report 
every  year  in  which  you  should  see  the  whole  thing. 

It  gives  all  the  information  every  year  about  the  schools. 

1554S.  Chairman. — When  were  those  buildings 
erected? — I began  building  in  1873  and  they  were 
finished  in  1877. 

15549.  Are  the  buildings  all  quite  new  ? — Not  all ; 
the  old  ones  were  made  as  good  as  they  could  be  with 
new  roofs. 

1 5550.  Are  all  those  schools  exclusively  Protestant  ? 
—The  National  schools  are  not  because  Roman  Cath- 
olics may  come  if  they  like. 

15551.  But  practically  they  are  ? — There  are  very 


few  Roman  Catholics  attending  the  schools,  and  any 
that  do  come  are  in  the  infant  schools. 

1-5552.  In  the  return  made  to  us  they  are  stated  to 
bo  “ all  Church  of  Ireland”  ? — That  is  that  they  are 
under  my  patronage  and  that  I belong  to  the  Church 
<5f  Ireland. 

15553.  Are  you  the  manager  of  any  of  the  National 
schools  ? — I am  manager  of  the  four  National  schools. 

15554.  Have  they  any  endowments?— They  have 
no  endowments,  except  as  you  observe  where  there  is 
the  site  and  building,  constituting  so  far  an  endow- 
ment. 

15555.  Are  those  schools  all  full? — They  are  not 
full. 

15556.  Do  you  think  the  parish  requires  so  many 
schools  for  Protestants  as  you  seem  to  have  ? — I think 
it  does  fully.  There  are  between  3,000  and  4,000 
Church  people  in  our  parish.  Last  December  there 
were  365  Church  of  Ireland  children  attending  the 
Model  schools. 

15557.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Model  school  ?—• There  are  a good  many.  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  there  were  a couple  of  hundred, 
but  I can  only  judge  from  the  numbers  I see  going 
out  when  religious  instruction  commences. 

15558.  Dr.  Hart. — The  365  Church  of  Ireland 
children  are  not  all  from  your  parish  ? — Not  at  all ; 
but  a great  number  are. 

15559.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  that  some 
of  the  primary  schools  in  Cork  might  be  amalgamated  ? 
— I strongly  approve  of  having,  for  instance,  Christ 
Church  schools,  which  are  quite  close  to  mine,  are 
very  expensive,  and  have  no  endowment,  amalgamated 
with  the  St.  Nicholas  schools.  It  is  a great  waste 
of  money  to  have  those  schools  under  the  National 
Board.  The  children  there  could  come  to  my  schools, 
where  we  have  abundance  of  room,  and  the  backbone 
of  an  endowment. 

15560.  Would  the  same  staff  of  teachers  do? My 

teachers  have  sufficient  to  do  now.  I would  have  to 
get  additional,  but  the  assistants  would  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  principal  teachers. 

15561.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1857  there  are  only  two  schools  mentioned 
as  connected  with  your  parish — a boys’  school  and  a 
girls’  school — and  the  total  number  on  -the  rolls  at 
that  time  was  fifty-five  in  the  one  and  seventy-four  in 
the  other.  All  the  other  schools  you  speak  of  now 
are  new? — My  two  other  schools  are  new. 

15562.  The  total  number  of  children  attending  was 
then  129,  and  it  is  now  over  300  ? — Yes. 

15563.  The  total  endowment  is  still  the  same? 

Yes ; but  then  1 get  large  voluntary  contributions 
which  were  not  given  at  that  time. 

15564.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  the  number 
of  children  in  Cork  who  are  not  receiving  any  education 
— is  the  same  complaint  to  be  made  as  to  your  parish  ? 
— It  is  something  perfectly  fearful  in  my  parish.  I 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  education  myself,  and  I 
have  hundreds  of  times  in  the  last  twenty  years 
counted  as  many  as  400  children  whom  I met  playing 
about  the  streets  during  school  hours. 

15565.  Chairman. — Were  the}'  principally  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  very 
few  Protestant  children  who  do  not  attend  school. 

15566.  I suppose  those  about  the  streets  are  chiefly 
the  children  of  the  poorest  classes  ? — They  are. 

15567.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Governesses’  Seminary? — It  has  some 
endowment  and  I am  one.  of  the  trustees,  but  we  are 
never  called  together  unless  there  is  some  serious 
change  proposed.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a ladies’ 
committee,  of  whom  the  principal  is  Miss  Wliately. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Free  Church  teaches  the  girls  there. 
It  is  a very  large  and  most  excellent  school.  The  en- 
dowment is  something  very  small,  about  £1,000. 

15568.  Has  it  had  no  recent  endowment  to  add  to 
that  ? — They  have  got  large  sums  of  money  subscribed 
voluntarily  for  building  purposes,  and  have  taken  a 
new  place  since  the  last  Commission — Rochelle. 
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- .,,15,9,69.  It  may  be  called  a ladies’  school,  for  the 
daughters  of  the  upper  classes;! — Yes  j I should  say 
, so — the.  upper  middle,  classes. 

1557.0.  You.  do, not  know  anything  of  the  working, 
or.of  the  details,  of  that  school  ? — No;  except  that  I 
know  the  school  has  a very  good  name,  and  its  pupils 
have  won  prizes  in  Trinity  College. 

15571.  I believe  they  were  successful  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations  ? — Yes,  very. 

15572.  Do  you  wish  to  offer  any  further  evidence! — 
Ther.e  i&just  one  remark  I ask  your  permission  to  make. 
Of  course  I differ  in  lolo  from  the  evidence  already 
.given,  to  you  as  to  what  Cork  wants.  I think  what 
should  be  established  in  Cork  is  another  Model  school, 
and  so  far  from  having  any  inducements  in  the  way 
of  rewards,  or  free  teaching  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
I think  the  only  cure  will  be  compulsory  education ; 
so  that  any  children  found  about  the  streets  after  a 
certain  hour  should  be  taken  up  by  the  police  and 
their  parents  punished.  The  State  should  provide 
another  Model  school  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

15573.  Is  the  present  Model  school  a success! — 
Considering  the  immense  opposition  given  to  it,  it  is-  a 
wonderful  success. 

15574.  Is  the  attendance  large,  considering  the  size 
of  the  buildings! — I think  if  the  opposition  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  allowed  to  send  their 
children  there,  the  school  would  be  crowded  in  a fort- 
night. 

15575.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  do  not  agree 
with  the  evidence  given  by  the  two  independent  Ti  nman 
Catholiclaymen,thatthepeoplethemselveskaveastrong 
objection  to  the  Model  School  system! — I do  not. 
Since  the  last  Commission  there  was  a very  remarkable 
meeting  held,  in  February,  1859,  and  another  meeting  a 
few  months  afterwards  at  which  Lord  Fermoy  presided. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Killaloe  was  present,  and  I was 
there  myself.  The  meeting  was  held  in  reference  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  £80,000  a year  in 
Ireland  for  endowed  schools.  Of  course  those  in 
favour  of  denominational  schools  were  warmly  in 
favour  of  having  a denominational  grammar  school  in 
Cork.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  National  Board 
men  were  equally  warm  and  strong  for  having  a mixed 
school  with  a conscience  clause.  The  platform  on  that 
occasion  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  leading  and 
most  eminent  Homan  Catholic  merchants  in  Cork, 
such  as  the  late  Mr.  Sugrue  and  several  others,  who 
expressed  their  sorrow  at  having  to  differ  from  their 
own  bishop.  I know  I am  walking  between  fires 
when  I am  speaking  thus ; but,  I believe,  I am 
pleading  for  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  in 
saying,  that  I do  not  believe,  if  there  were  a perfectly 
free  expression  of  opinion,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
are  so  opposed  to  the  system  of  National  Education. 

15576.  You  can  hardly  pretend  that  you  know 
more  about  it  than  the  gentlemen  of  such  character, 
intellect,  and  position  as  those  examined  here  to-day  ! 
—The  knowledge  I derive  is  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  who  spoke  at  those  meetings. 

15577.  How  long  ago  was  that!— In  1859. 

15578.  That  was  twenty  years  ago! — Certainly. 

15579.  Are  you  awarethat  sincethat  time  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  got  more  into  the  habit  of  aspiring  to 
carry  out  their  own  wishes  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  country — that  there  has  been  a greater 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  speak 
out? — On  the  part  of  some,  there  has  been. 

15580.  Yon  propose  there  should  be  a large  Model 
school  established  in  Cork,  in  addition  to  the  present 
one  ?— Yes. 

15581.  And  that  there  should  be  a compulsory 
education.  A law  obliging  parents  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  that  Model  school  1 — To  some  school. 

15582.  We  have  seen  there  is  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  a very  large  number  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  already  existing !— That  is  the  evidence. 

iii  And , therefore  the  result  of  your  proposal 
would  be  to  compel  them  to  go  into  this  new  school 


which  would  furnish  accommodation  ? I cannot  s 

any  hardship  in  doing  so. 

15584.  How  do  you  think  the  people  of  Cork  would 
receive  that  proposal? — I think  the  people  of  Cork 
would  find  out,  after  a time,  that  they  were  great] 
benefited  by  it.  ° $ 

15585.  If  such  a proposal  were  brought  into  force 
within  the  next  year  it  would  lead  to  violent  and 
sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  authorities  and  the 
people.  From  your,  knowledge  of  the  Catholics  of 
Cork,  suppose  you  established  a Model  school  here 
and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  schools 
compelled  the  police  to  enforce  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  it  not  lead  to  civil 
tumults  and  disorder  ? — I think  it  would,  if  it  were— 
as  you  put  it— that  a special  law  were  made  for  the 
city  of  Cork. 

15586.  I am  talking  of  all  Ireland.  But  applying 
it  to  the  city  of  Cork,  do  not  you  know  it  would  lead 
to  violent  dissensions  between  the  authorities  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people?— I do  not  believe  it  would. 

15587.  You  think  the  people  would  willingly  w0 
there  ? — Of  course  they  would  not,  willingly  go°there. 
But  the  children  I speak  of  are  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  their 
children,  and  do  not  send  them  to  school  now. 

15588.  Do  you  think  the  cause  of  education  would 
be  served  by  presenting  it  to  people  under  such  dis- 
agreeable compulsion  as  that? — 1 think  it  would.  I 
do  not  think  anything  else  would  make  parents  of 
that  class  send  their  children  to  school. 

15589.  Chairman.— Your  idea  is  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  are  not  so  universally  against  the  mixed 
system  as  is  imagined,  and  that  it  is  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  bishops  they  do  not  send 
their  children  to  the  Model  school  ? — That  is  my  firm 
conviction. 

15590.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  you  aware  that 
lately  in  Mallow,  a town  not  very  far  from  Cork,  the 
laity  expressed  strong  repugnance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  National  system,  in  place  of  education  conducted 
by  a religious  body  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

15591.  Does  not  that  show  there  is  a very  stron" 
feeling  among  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  at  least  in 
the  town  of  Mallow,  of  preference  for  denominational 
and  religious  teaching  ?— I think  there  is  not  a bit 
stronger  feeling  among  them  on  the  subject  than 
among  Protestants.  The  Church  Education  people  are 
just  as  anxious  to  have  the  Church  Education  schools 
supported. in  opposition  to  the  National  Board,  as  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  to  have  theirs. 

15592.  There  is  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  Church 
Education  Protestants,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  ? — It  is  as  strong  on  the  one  side 
as  the  other. 

15593.  And  notwithstanding  that  you  would  com- 
pel' the  people  by  force  of  law  in  the  absence  of  religious 
schools  to  go  to  school  to  institutions  to  which  they  ob- 
jected ? — I would  let  them  go  to  the  religious  schools, 
and  have  no  compulsion  about  that  at  all.  The  children 
in  Industrial  schools  are  not  only  forced  to  go  to  school, 
but  the  State  feeds  and  clothes  them.  In  that  case  I 
offer  no  opinion,  but  still  in  my  own  mind  I would 
rather  a great  deal  that  even  the  Industrial  schools  were 
not  denominational,  though  I have  an  Industrial  school 
myself.  I would  very  much  rather  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  were  brought  up 
together. 

15594.  Dr.  Hart.- -Do  you  think  if  that  compul- 
sory system  were  introduced  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  denominational  schools  founded 
for  those  children  ?— I think  it  is  yeiy  likely.  The 
Church  Education  Society  and  all  those  other  religious 
bodies  would  put  forth  great  efforts  to  save  the  children 
from  the  State  school.  But  the  thousands  of  children 
getting  no  instruction  whatever  and  brought  up 
for  crime  would  receive  instruction  in  the  State 
school,  if  not  in  the  voluntary  schools. 

15595.  There  would  be  a sufficient  numberof  denom- 
inational schools  for  those  who  really  objected? — T 
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.think  so.  As  regards  my  own  schools  the  late 
Commissioners , ordered  two  account  hooks  to  be  kept 
and  we  have  obeyed  their  order  ever  since.  The 
accounts  are  audited  every  year — both  those  of 
Moses  Deane’s  schools  and  of  the  National  schools. 

15596.  The  accounts  show  a balance  due  to  you 
as , Treasurer  of  .£2.6  9s.  ,-5£d.  ?— 1 The  Select  Vestry 
have  paid  that  since. 

15597.  On  the  whole  the  expenditure  and  income 


pretty  nearly  balance  ? — Very  nearly.  I always  get  Oct.  29.  asm 
whatever  money  is  due.  . ■ — • t?  - r- «• 

15598.  Chairman. — All  those  schools,  both  Moses  Webstta/i^' 
Deane’s  and  the  National,  are  primary  schools  ?-— Yes  ; 
but  my  head  master  teaches  a class  in  Latin,  and  in 
the  girls’ school  a little  French  is  taught.. 

15599.  Is  that  merely  a speculation  ? — It  is  .alto- 
gether a matter  between  the  teachers  and  the  few 
children  that  learn  those  subjects. 


Mr.  "William  Colvin,  examined. 


15600.  Chairman. — You  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Moses  Deane’s  school  in  St.  Nicholas’s  Parish,  Cork  ? 
— Yes. 

15601.  "What  assistant  masters  have  you  1— A second 
master  and  a monitor. 

15602.  How  long  have  you  been  inaster? — Since 
the  1st  April  last. 

15603.  The  course  of  instruction  is  an  ordinary 
English  primary  education? — Yes. 

] 5604.  Do  you  use  the  National  school  books?— 
Yes. 

15605.  You  have  a class  in  Latin?— Yes. 

15606.  That  is  of  course  an  arrangement  of  your 
own,  independent  of- the  endowment?— Yes. 

15607.  What  fees  do  you  charge  the  pupils  in  that 
class  ? — 5s.  a quarter. 


15608.  Do  you  teach  any  other  extra  subjects? — 
I teach  Euclid. 

15609.  How  often  is  religious  instruction  given  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish? — Twice  a week — on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock. 

15610.  Is  there  any  industrial  training?— Not  in 
the  National  school. 

15611.  Where  were  you  yourself  educated  % — I was 
trained  under  the  National  Board  in  1S75-76,  at  the 
Model  Training  School. 

15612.  Dr.  Hart. — What  is  your  classification? — 
First  of  third. 

15613.  Chairman.— Is  your  school  inspected  peri- 
odically?— Yes.  The  results  examination  was  held  in 
February  last. 


Mr.  William 


Miss  Lucy  G.  Miller,  examined. 


15614.  Chairman. — You  are  the  mistress  of  the 
girls’  school  of  St.  Nicholas’s  parish,  Cork  ? — Yes. 

15615.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  infant 
school  ? — -Nothing. 

15616.  You  give  the  girls,  I suppose,  an  ordinary 
English  education  ?— Yes,  and  I also  teach  singing, 
drawing,  and  French. 

15617.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — I was  educated 
in  a private  school  until  I was  trained  in  the  Maii- 
borough-street  Training  School,  Dublin,  in  1871. 


15618.  Is  there  any  visiting  teacher  to  give  extra 
instruction  in  singing  ? — No. 

15619.  I suppose  plain  needlework  is  taught  in 
your  school  ? — Yes,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

15620.  There  is  no  industrial  training  beyond  that? 
—No. 

15621.  Dr.  Hart. — Have  you  any  assistants  in  the 
school  ? — One  monitress. 

15622.  Who  manages  the  infant  school? — A 
separate  teacher.  The  rooms  are  distinct. 


Miss  Lucy  G. 
Miller. 


Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell,  m.a:,  recalled. 


15623.  Chairman. — You  are  the  superintendent  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  School,  as  Rector  of  the  parish? — 
I am  the  manager  under  the  National  Board. 

15624.  How  long? — Since  about  the  beginning  of 
April  last.  I have  been  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish 
since  the  beginning  of  last  November,  but  only 
received  theaccount  of  theschool  from  Rev.  Dr.  Neligan, 
my  predecessor,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  I 
only  succeeded  in  getting  my  appointment  recognised 
by  the  National  Board  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

15625.  Are  you  both  patron  and  manager,  or  is 
there  anybody  who  holds  the  position  of  patron  ?— The 
Select  Vestry  are  a sort  of  school  committee,  and  they 
are  nominally  the  patron,  but  they  have  no  position 
under  the  charity.  I am  the  sole  person  , recognised 
under  the  endowment.  But  I thought  it  wise  with 
regard  to  the  National  Board  and  the  welfare  of  the 
school  that  they  should  be  consulted. 

15626.  You  and  the  churchwardens  are  the  trustees 
in  whom  the  funds  are  vested  ? — No.  Moses  Deane’s 
trustees  are  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  . It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

15627.  And  they  pay  it  to  you  half-yearly  ? — Yes. 

15628.  How  much  is  the  endowment  ?— -The  total 
endowment  is  £2,001. 

15629.  What  does  it  produce  ? — £60  a year.  I have 
only  once  received  the  half-yearly  interest,  £30  0s.  id. : 
that  was  on  the  7th  April,  last,  and  I have  written  to 
ask  why  the  October  interest  lias  not  been  paid. 

15630.  Has  there  been  any  sum  invested  in  building 
since  1857? — There  were  repairs  done,  but  there  was 
no  sum  of  money  invested. 


15631.  The  total  endowment  is  £2,001  ? — I ought  to 
mention  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  year 
there  was  £45  added  to  that.  It  was  part  of  a sum 
of  £90  given  by  the  late  Earl  of  Cork  to  my  prede- 
cessor, Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Neligan,  which  he  divided 
between  the  school  and  the  poor.  He,  lodged  the  £45 
in  the.  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

15632.  Is  there  any  rent  paid  for  the  school-house? 
—There  is  a rent  of  £20  a year.  The  lease  was  made 
to  the  trustees  of  Moses  Deane,  by  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Kearney,  in  1832. 

15633.  Have  you  anything,  to  say  to  paying  the 
rent? — We  pay  the  rent  half-yearly,  out  of  the  endow- 
ment. 

15634.  When  was  the  extra  £45  handed  over  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests? — About  the  month  of  March  last.  Dr. 
Neligan  made  a communication  to  the  Vestry  that  it 
had  been  done. 

15635.  You  have  received  no  interest  on  that.money 
yet? — No. 

15636.  The  endowment  is  spent  in  the  education 
and  clothing  of  twenty  poor  boys  and  twenty  poor 
girls? — Yes. 

15637.  Do  you  clothe  them,  or  give  them  the  money 
as  is  done  by  Dr.  Webster? — I really  have  not  had 
the  control  of  it  for  a clothing  season  yet. 

1563S.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  hitherto  ? 
— I think  in  former  years  a sum  of  money  was  always 
spent  in  clothing,  but  I am  not.  aware  whether  any 
portion  of  the  endowment  was  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

3 IT  2 


Rev.  Dacre  H 
Powell,  M.A. 
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Oct.  29,  1879. 

Rev.  Dacre  H. 
Poivell,  M.A. 


15639.  The  number  on  the  roll  in  your  school  is 
forty-nine  ? — Yes. 

15640.  There  are  very  few  children  in  attendance 
except  those  on  the  endowment?— Yes,  very  few,  but 
the  school  has  been  regarded  as  one,  and  they  all  get 
the  benefit  of  the  endowment  in  their  education.  The 
master  receives,  above  his  salary  under  the  Board,  ,£40 
a yeax-,  which  with  our  rent  (£20)  practically  exhausts 
the  endowment. 

15641.  Are  there  any  school  fees  paid? — I am 
sorry  to  say  the  fees  have  been  exceedingly  small,  but 
I hope  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  amount.  They 
go  to  benefit  the  master. 

15642.  Dr.  Hart. — This  is  the  school  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  amalgamated  with  the  Green  Coat 
Hospital  School  ? — Yes. 

15643.  If  the  funds  of  the  two  schools  were  united 
they  would  make  a better  school,  and  bring  them  into 
a better  situation  ? — The  building  of  the  Green  Coat 
Hospital  is  in  a better  situation;  because  the  St. 
Mary,  Shandon,  School  is  on  the  quay,  but  our  rooms 
are  much  better  than  theirs.  There  might  be  a diffi- 
culty as  to  where  you  should  put  the  two  schools. 

15644.  Lord  Rosse  and  I saw  the  Green  Coat 
School,  and  we  thought  it  was  in  a bad  situation. 
There  was  no  approach  except  through  a graveyard  ? 
— There  is  a thoroughfare  there. 

15645.  Whatdothe  premises  constituting  the  present 
school  of  St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  consist  of?— There  are 
two  good  rooms,  fifty-one  feet  long  by  twenty-one 
feet  broad,  but  they  stand  directly  on  the  Quay.  There 
are  also  two  small  sitting-rooms.  There  is  also  a 


large  passage  with  a floor  of  flags,  which  I thought 
could,  with  very  little  modification,  be  made  an  exceed- 
ingly good  infant  schoolroom. 

15646.  Chairman. — Would  not  the  site  on  the  Quay 

be  valuable  for  those  interested  in  shipping  ? I think 

our  site  a very  valuable  one. 

15647.  Dr.  Hart. — Would  there  not  be  a difficulty 
on  account  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  School  beiuv 
more  purely  denominational  than  yours? — My  idea 
was  to  ask  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  would  they  allow  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  children  on  the  foundation.  I have  been  informed 
that  there  is  a school  at  Whitegate,  near  Cork,  with 
an  endowment  of  a similar  kind,  and  that  they  have 
made  an  arrangement  of  the  same  nature. 

1564S.  What  arrangement  did  they  make? The 

benefits  of  the  charity  were  confined  to  certain 
children  who  were  instructed  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  old  deed  ; but  the  school,  generally,  was  put 
under  the  Board.  That  is  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald’s 
school. 

15649.  Chairman. — What  has  it  been  suggested 
should  be  done  with  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Shandon,  that  was  pulled  down? — Part  of  it 
is  churchyard,  and  I do  not  think  we  could  use  it  for 
any  other  purpose. 

15650.  Would  it  not  be  a good  site  for  the  amalga- 
mated school  ? — The  vaults  would  be  a difficulty,  and 
it  is  a question  whether  the  Representative  Body  in 
whom  the  site  is  vested,  would  allow  it.  Moreover, 
it  is  a noisy  place. 


Rev.  Denis 
M'Swiney,  p.r. 


Rev.  Denis  M‘Swiney,  p.p.,  examined. 


15651.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Parish  Priest  of 
Bandon  ? — Yes. 

15652.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
About  a year  and  a half. 

15653.  You  are  interested  in  the  schools  in  the 
parish? — V ery  much,  of  course. 

15654.  Have  you  any  schools  directly  under  your 
management?— Yes.  The  National  Schools  are  all 

under  my  management — two  of  them  in  the  town  of 
Bandon,  and  two  outside  the  town  in  the  country 
district.  There  are  also  large  schools  attached  to  the 
Convent,  which,  of  course,  come  more  or  less  under 
my  management — certainly  under  my  care. 

15655.  There  is  no  Christian  Brothers’  School  at 
Bandon  ? — No.  There  is  also  a school,  of  which  I am 
the  head  master  or  owner,  lately  established  by  me  to 
meet  a want,  that  I felt,  of  a higher  school  for  my 
parishioners  ; I suppose  it  may  be  called  an  interme- 
diate school.  There  are  two  teachers  in  it — one 
specially  for  classics — and  they  both  teach  the  different 
matters  appertaining  to  an  English  education,  and 
they  also  teach  French.  That  school  has  been 
only  recently  established  by  me  and  is  certain  to 
succeed.  There  has  been  a great  want  as  far  as  a very 
large  number  of  the  population  is  concerned — that  is, 
of  those  that  I have  particular  care  of. 

15656.  What  is  the  population  of  Bandon? — The 
population,  of  the  town  is  altogether  about  6,000 ; I 
do  not  know  the  exact  numbers. 

15657.  I suppose  a good  many  of  those  are  Roman 
Catholics  ‘ — -There  are  in  the  town  between  4,000  and 
5,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are 
about  2,000  more.  The  Catholic  parish  includes  two 
parishes  under  the  late  Established  Church  division, 
Kilbrogan  and  Ballymodan. 

15658.  Is  the  higher  school,  lately  established  by 
you,  a boarding  school  or  a day  school  ? — Exclusively 
a day  school. 

15659.  What  number  of  pupils  are  attending  it  at 
present? — It  was  established  only  at  the  commencement 
of  this  month,  and  there  are  now  sixteen  pupils.  I had 
for  a good  while  the  intention  to  establish  it,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  establish  it  earlier  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year ; but  I was  unable  to  do  so,  and  in  conse- 


quence boys  were  sent  to  various  other  schools ; so 
that  the  numbers  are  less  just  now  than  they  would 
have  been  had  I been  able  to  establish  it  earlier.  But 
I am  certain  that  at  the  commencement  of  next  year 
we  will  have  considerably  more. 

15660.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  have  got  no 
endowment  at  all  for  that  Intermediate  School  ? — Not 
for  that  school. 

15661.  Have  you  got  an  endowment  for  any  other 
school? — For  one  of  the  National  Schools  there  is  a 
sum  of  money  given  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, £5  a year. 

15662.  Can  he  discontinue  that  grant  at  any 
time  he  likes  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  the  circum- 
stances of  it. 

15663.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school? — Laragh. 
The  Duke  also  gives  £45  every  year  to  the  Convent 
schools. 

15664.  Is  that  merely  a donation? — With  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  also,  I am  not  perfectly  acquainted 
as  far  as  its  permanence  is  concerned;  but  I take  it  for 
granted  that  both  will  be  continued. 

15665.  There  is  a pretty  large  population  of  the 
rising  middle  class  in  and  about  Bandon  ? — Very 
large. 

15666.  Is  it  to  meet  to  some  extent  the  wants  of 
that  class  that  your  new  school  has  been  started? — 
Yes,  altogether.  ' 

15667.  What  fees  do  you  charge? — For  boys  who 
learn  classics,  as  well  as  the  English  course,  30s.  a 
quarter,  or  £6  a year  ; for  other  boys,  who  merely 
follow  the  English  course,  £4  a year.  Both  are  also 
taught  French. 

15668.  When  you  speak  of  the  English  course  you 
mean  something  far  beyond  the  primary  course? — 
Quite  so.  The  primary  course  is  supposed  to  have 
been  followed  before.  This  course  includes  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  boys  for  the  various  examinations 
— the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other 
professional  pursuits. 

15669.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  got  the  entire 
body  of  the  humbler  Catholic  population  going  to  the 
primary  schools  in  and  about  Bandon,  or  are  there 
some  that  do  not  get  any  education,  but  stay  away 
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from  school  ? — I think  that  comparatively  few  Catholic 
children  of  the  parish,  either  in  town  or  country, 
entirely  stay  away  from  the  schools.  In  the  Convent 
Schools  there  are  about  700  on  the  rolls,  but  there  are 
some  little  boys  among  them.  Then  Laragh  School, 
which  receives  the  £5  a year  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, is  a mixed  school  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

15670.  The  children  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools ; 
but  I take  it,  according  to  your  experience,  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  get  them  on  the  roll,  but  to  secure 
an  adequate  attendance? — The  attendance  is  very 
good  too.  I think  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
those  children  would  be  500  or  something  more. 

15671.  Then  you  have  got  almost  universal  educa- 
tion among  the  lower  classes? — Yes.  The  facilities 
are  there. 

15672.  It  is  easier  for  a clergyman  to  enforce 
education  in  a rural  district,  or  in  a comparatively 
small  place  like  Bandon,  than  in  the  numerous  lanes 
and  alleys  of  a large  town  like  Cork  ? — No  doubt  the 
children  and  parents  are  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  clergy. 

15673.  There  is  not  at  all  the  same  necessity  for 
compulsion,  on  the  part  of  the  local  authoiities  in 
those  districts,  that  there  is  in  towns  ? — Well,  I do 
not  think  there  is  ; and  in  the  country  districts  the 
matter  of  compulsion  is  a very  important  question ; 
for  children  sometimes  have  to  be  away  from  school 
on  indispensable  business. 

15674.  I am  not  talking  of  State  compulsion,  but  of 
the  influence  of  clergymen.  Have  you  been  stationed 
in  Cork  ? — Yes,  a good  many  years.  I was  in  another 


parish  (Carrigaline)  before  I went  to  Bandon  last  Oct.  20,  xsro. 
year.  I was  also  formerly  in  Crosshaven.  . „ — — . 

15675.  I would  like  your  evidence  as  a Roman  m*Swmeyp.p 
Catholic  priest  that  knows  Cork  well.  In  your 
experience  here,  did  you  find  that  the  great  body  of  the 
laity  thoroughly  and  spontaneously  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  the  Model  Schools  ? 

— As  a body,  the  Catholic  laity  of  Cork  always  declined, 
sending  their  children  to  the  Model  School,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  so  far  as  I could  understand,  and, 
moreovei',  they  have  a positive  conscientious  objection. 

15676.  And  it  does  not  require  any  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  their  spiritual  directors  to  induce  them  to 
act  so  ? — I never  became  aware  that  there  was  any 
compulsion  or  much  persuasion.  It  simply  became 
known  to  the  people  that  those  schools  were  not  con- 
sidered safe  for  their  children  to  be  educated  in,  and 
they  acted  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge. 

15677.  What  other  intermediate  schools  are  thei-e 
in  Bandon  in  addition  to  the  one  you  have  stated 
— is  there  not  a school  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  ? 

— The  principal  endowed  school  is  that  which  you 
designate  as  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork.  It  is 
endowed  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Of 
the  extent  of  the  endowment  I am  not  sure.  I would 
rather  that  information  regarding  that  endowment 
should  come  from  parties  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it,  and  convex-sant  with  its  working. 

15678.  That  school  and  your  new  school  are  intended 
to  be  of  the  same  class  ? — Exactly.  I think  there  is 
also  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  School. 

15679.  That  is  also  an  intermediate  school? — It 
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15680.  Chairman. — You  keep  a ladies’  school  in 
Cork  1 — Yes. 

15681.  It  is  entirely  unendowed? — Quite  so. 

15682.  You  took  a house  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school  ? — A very  large  room. 

15683.  Are  you  assisted  in  any  way,  or  is  it  entirely 
a speculation  of  your  own  ? — Entirely  a speculation  of 
my  own. 

15684.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  ? — The 
number  at  present  is  only  eighteen. 

15685.  What  fees  do  you  charge  ? — A guinea  a 
quarter  for  plain  English — that  is,  for  the  higher 
English,  of  course;  15s.  a quarter  for  the  junior 
French,  and  one  guinea  for  the  senior  French  class. 
There  is  also  Latin  taught  by  a master. 

15686.  Is  it  entirely  a day  school  ? — Entirely. 

15687.  How  long  lias  it  been  established? — Since 
the  21st  October,  1878. 

15688.  Have  you  any  assistants  ? — Yes  ; I only 
teach  the  English  myself.  Then  I have  a staff  of 
teachers  for  the  other  subjects. 

15689.  Is  the  French  master  a teacher  belonging  to 
the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

15690.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—  You  sent  in  some  of 
your  giiis  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations? — Yes, 
two  went  in,  and  both  took  honors. 

15691.  How  many  did  you  send  in? — I only  sent 
hi  two.  They  were  the  only  ones  fit  in  the  school. 
It  was  open  only  a short  time  before  the  examination. 

15692.  Do  you  teach  music? — Yes ; my  sister  and 
myself  teach  it,  and  we  have  also  a master  for  the 
higher  branches. 

15693.  Are  there  many  other  day  schools,  for  girls 
ot  the  better  class,  in  Cork  ? — Very  few. 

15694.  Where  do  the  great  body  of  young  girls  in 
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Cork  go  to  school  ? — A great  many  of  them  go  to  the 
Model  School. 

15695.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  higher  ladies’ 
school  in  Cork  besides  yours? — Yes. 

15696.  Is  there  any  boarding  school  ? — None  except 
Rochelle,  and  that  is  exclusive. 

15697.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — There  are  some  Con- 
vent Schools  ? — Yes,  I think  there  are. 

15698.  They  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic? — 
Yes. 

15699.  Chairman. — Is  yours  in  any  way  an  ex- 
clusive school? — At  present  I have  none  but  Pro- 
testants. 

15700.  It  is  not  necessarily  restricted? — Not  at 
all. 

15701.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — I believe  you  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

“Memorial,  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  from 
the  Principal  of  the  Cork  Intermediate  School  for  Girls. 

“ 16,  Queen-street,  South  Mall,  Cork. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen — I beg  respectfully  to  di-aw 
your  attention  to  the  (act  that  there  is  not  in  this  city  or 
neighbourhood,  an  Endowed  School  for  the  education  of 
girls  of  a higher  standard  than  National  Schools.  This 
school  has  been  established  at  my  own  expense  to  supply  a 
want  long  felt  in  this  city,  and  its  efficiency  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  a moderate  endowment,  which  would  prevent 
the  teachers  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  pupils’  fees. 
Your  memorialist,  therefore,  hopes  the  Commissioners  will 
advise  the  endowment  of  this  school  from  the  Surplus 
Church  Funds,  or  such  other  soui'ccs  as  their  wisdom  may 
deem  advisable.  And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

S.  J.  Miller,  Principal. 

28  Oct.,  1879. 

[The  Commissionei's  adjourned]. 


Miss  Susan  .T. 
Miller. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


OCC3M879.  THIRTY-NINTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1879.— 12  o’Clock,  Noon. 

In  the  Courthouse,  Kinsale. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; and  Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; with  James 
Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr,  Michael 
Hegarty. 


Mr.  Michael  Hegarty,  examined. 


15702.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Kinsale  ? — Yes. 

15703.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Since 
June,  1878. 

15704.  I assume  that,  during  that  time,  you  have 
become  acquainted  with  all  matters  connected  with 
the  town,  and  with  the  present  position  of  the  Endowed 
School  of  Kinsale  ? — I have. 

15705.  The  school  is  closed  at  present1? — It  is,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  years. 

15706.  When  was  it  closed  ? — I have  examined  the 
Commissioners’  minute  book  as  to  it  for  several  years. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Perdue,  the  then  master  died  in  February, 
1873. 

15707.  There  was  a successor  to  him  appointed  ? — 
Not  for  some  time.  When  Mi-.  Perdue  died  Mr. 
Walshe,  one  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  gave  notice 
that  a master  be  appointed  to  the  Endowed  School.  On 
May  5,  1873,  a committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  repairs  required,  the  school  being  then  in -a  state 
of  dilapidation.  On  October  6,  1873,  a master  was 
advertised  for,  and  on  November  3,  1873,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Hogan  was  appointed. 

15708.  Mr.  O’Shacgiinessy.— Have  you  a minute 
showing  what  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  was  ? — 
No. 

15709.  Chairman. — Have  you  a copy  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  it  appeared1? — No. 

15710.  What  was  the  next  occurrence  as  to  the 
Endowed  School? — OnDecember  1st,  1873, Mr.  Hogan 
waited  on  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  school.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  building  and  report  upon  it. 

15711.  Then,  the  school-house  was,  at  that  time,  too 
dilapidated  to  hold  the  school  in  ? — It  was. 

15712.  What  is  the  next  minute? — It  is  dated 
July  13,  1874,  and  records  that  Mr.  Gillman  was 
directed  by  the  Town  Commissioners  to  prepare  a case 
for  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Beqiiests : the  object  was  to  have  the  Town  Com- 
missioners appointed  trustees  of  the  school. 

15713.  Who  was  Mr.  Gillman? — He  was  law 
adviser  to  the  Town  Commissioners,  and  was  very  slow 
in  furnishing  that  information.  It  had  not  been  fur- 
nished for  some  years  after.  The  next  minute  I have 
taken  out  of  the  books  is  dated  January  4, 1875  : 

“ The  master  of  the  endowed  school  was  requested  to 
discontinue  cutting  trees  in  the  garden.” 

On  February  1st,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gillman  was 
again  requested  to  prepare  a case  with  a view  to  the 
Commissioners  being  made  trustees  of  the  school,  and 
on  June  17,  1875,  Mr.  Gillman’s  letter  and  counsel’s 
opinion  were  read.  We  cannot  find  that  opinion  of 
counsel,  nor  the  letter.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Town  Clerk,  many  of  the  records  of  the 
office,  and  several  important  documents,  have  been 
mislaid.  The  next  entry  in  the  Town  Commissioners’ 
minute  book  shows  that  on  July  5,  1875,  the  Town 
Surveyor  gave  notice  to  the  occupier  to  have  portions 
of  the  building  which  were  considered  dangerous  taken 
down.  The  next  entry  is  November  8,  1875  : 

“ School  closed  for  four  months.  The  master  left still 

keeping  possession." 

15714.  What  is  the  next  entry? — December  20, 
18/5  : “Petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  get  the 
school  vested  in  the  Town  Commissioners  as  trustees.” 
January,  1876  : “Mr.  Hogan,  the  late  master,  was  paid 
the  money  that  was  due  to  him  up  to  29th  September, 

1 875,  he  giving  up  possession.  ” There  was  some  of  the 


endowment  due  to  Mr.  Hogan  at  the  time  he  left  and 
he  retained  possession  until  the  matter  was  settled. 

15715.  Is  that  the  last  reference  to  the  school  in 
the  minute  book?— There  is  another,  supplementary 
to  that : — “ Daniel  Hawkins  to  pay  8«.  id.  ner 
month  for  the  use  of  the  garden.”  The  garden  was 
let  during  the  late  master’s  time  to  Daniel  Hawkins 
and  when  the  late  master  gave  up  possession  the  Town 
Commissioners  still  continued  Hawkins  as  the 
tenant  of  the  garden,  and  his  wife,  who  is  his  representa- 
tive, is  still  in  possession  of  it.  The  further  entries  show 
that  on  January  8th,  1877,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  repairs  to  make  the  house  habitable  was  pro- 
cured, which  amounted  to  £300,  and  on  February  5, 1877 
the  Town  Clerk  was  directed  to  have  the  garden  valued 
separately,  and  the  Reviser  in  that  year  took  the 
building,  which  had  been  valued  at  £20,  off  the  rate 
books  altogether  as  dilapidated  and  ruined.  The 
garden  was  valued  separately  at  £2  5s.  The  next 
entry  is  February  55h  : “ Portion  of  the  roof  taken 
down,  as  dangerous  to  the  public.”  May  5th  : “ Por- 
tion of  the  roof  taken  down  by  the  Town  Surveyor,  as 
dangerous  to  the  public.”  That  is  the  last  minute  on 
the  books  upon  the  subject  of  the  school; 

15716.  Was  the  school  open  in  Mr.  Hogan’s  time? 
— Mr.  Hogan  had  a school  there. 

15717.  How  long  did  it  continue  open  as  a school? 
— He  was  appointed  in  November,  1873,  and  the 
school  appeared  to  be  closed  about  July,  1875. 

15718.  There  were  never  any  repairs  carried  out? 
— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

15719.  It  was  in  former  times  a boarding  school  as 
well  as  a day  school  ? — I could  not  say,  as  I was  not 
acquainted  with  the  school  in  former  times. 

15720.  The  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, 1857,  returns  the  Kinsale  School  as  having 
dormitories  for  22  boarders  and  a school-room  suited 
for  82  scholars  ; but  there  were  at  that  time  only  14  on 
the  roll  ? — That  was  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perdue. 

15721.  We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  report  that 
the  Kinsale  Endowed  School  then  had  school  premises 
worth  £41  2s.  a year,  and  a net  annual  income  of 
£27  13s.  10tZ.,  which  was  derived  from  a rentcharge 
granted  by  Edward  Southwell,  7th  May,  1767,  what 
has  become  of  that  ? — Since  the  late  master  left,  the 
money  has  been  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners. 

15722.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Was  it  lodged  to  a 
separate  account? — No,  not  until  I came  into  office, 
when  I made  the  collector  lodge  it  separately  on  deposit. 

15723.  Chairman. — -Did  Mr.  Perdue  receive  the 
endowment  till  he  died? — It  was  paid  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  I find  that  his  representative,  Mrs. 
Higgins,  applied  for  the  balance  due  at  his  death. 

15724.  Did  he  receive  the  whole  £27  odd  a year? 
— I think  so. 

15725.  Do  you  know  how  in  past  years  the  building' 
was  kept  in  repair  ? — It  is  completely  in  ruin  now,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  taken  off  the  valuation  books 
altogether  as  valueless.  The  garden  is  the  only  portion 
there  is  any  value  attached  to. 

15726.  In  their  report  the  former  Commissioners 
state : — 

“ The  school  at  Kinsale  was  endowed  by  Edward 
Southwell,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  de  Clifford,  in  1767,  with 
£30  a year,  and  has  also  been  assisted  by  the  Corporation 
by  an  annual  contribution  of  £20.” 

So  there  appeal’s  to  have  been  two  grants  of  money, 
one  an  old  endowment  and  one  an  annual  contribution. 
Was  that  fixed  in  any  way  ? — I have  no  record  of  that 
contribution. 
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15727.  You  cannot  trace  when  that  was  discon- 
tinued ?■ — No. 

15728.  The  same  report  proceeds  : — 

“Besides  the  rentcharge,  Lord  de  Clifford  granted  a 
house,  garden,  and  other  premises  for  the  support  of  the 
school.”  " 

Are  these  the  school  premises  to  which  you  have  been 
referring  ? — Yes. 

15729.  The  report  continues  : — 

“ And.stalcdthat  the  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of 
the  ‘friendship  and  generosity  of  the  Corporation  ’ in  trans- 
ferring to  him  the  right  of  presentation  to  a certain  livinn-. 
The  master's  salary  of  £30  (late  Irish  currency)  is  paid  by 
the  present  Municipal  Commissioners  representing  the  old 
Corporation,  who  also  exercise  the  right  of  appointing  the 
master,  though  this  was  reserved  to  Lord  de  Clifford  and 
his  heirs  male  by  the  deed  of  1767.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  .£20  a year,  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1791,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  school,  was  secured  to  it.” 
Have  you  any  deed  connected  with  the  school  ? — The 
Commissioners  may  have  some  deeds  in  their  chest. 

15730.  The  school  appears  to  have  been,  in  1857, 
a mixed  school — some  Protestants  and  some  Roman 
Catholics  attending  it? — That  was  the  case.  There  . 
was  no  other  school  in  the  town  then. 

15731.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  there  any 
protest  against  the  appointment  by  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Mr.  Hogan  ? — I heard  of  none.  From  the 
minutes  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hogan  was  elected  .almost 
unanimously.  One  of  the  Commissioners  proposed  a 
Dr.  Burke,  but  he  met  with  no  seconder. 

15732.  Do  you  know  who  appointed  Mr.  Perdue, 
the  previous  master  ? — No ; I could  not  say.  He  was 
a long  time  in  office. 

15733.  Who,  represents  Lord  de  Clifford  now? — ■ 
Mr.  Cramer. 

15734.  In  what  sense  does  he  represent  him? — He 
pays  the  endowment. 

15735.  You  mentioned  a petition  by  the  Town  Com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  having  themselves 
appointed  trustees — when  was  that  ? — The  first  minute 
on  the  subject  was  on  July  13,  1874  ; but  Mr.  Gillman 
was  very  dilatory  in  the  matter,  and  he  had  to  get 
repeated  reminders  on  the  subject.  I find  he  was 
again  requested  to  proceed  in  February,  1875. 

15736.  Do  you  know  whether  any  proceedings 
were  actually  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — It 
does  not  appear  from  the  documents  that  there  were 
any. 

15737.  You  spoke  of  an  opinion  having  been  for- 
warded to  the  Town  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Gillman, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  counsel  as  to  their  rights 
or  claim  to  be  appointed  trustees.  Has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  find  that  opinion  ? — I looked  for  it  and 
could  not  find  it.  All  the  documents,  even  the  vouchers 
and  accounts  for  the  past  year,  before  I came  into 
office,  were  mislaid  and  none  of  them  could  be  had. 

15738.  Was  that  owing  to  the  death  of  the  late 
clerk? — Yes.  The  evidence  I have  given  has  been 
gathered  merely  from  the  minute  book. 

15739.  How  long  after  the  school  was  closed  did 
the  master  keep  possession? — I think  it  appeal's  about 
four  months. 

15740.  Chairman. — Have  you  made  any  application 
to  the  family  of  the  late  clerk  to  ascertain  whether 
the  documents  were  in  their  possession  ? — Repeatedly. 


We  searched  his  house  for  any  documents  in  the 
possession  of  his  representatives  that  were  required  for 
the  audit  last  year,  and  also  for  the  plans  of  tlie  water- 
works, and  other  papers  of  great  importance,  that  would 
cost  a good  deal  of  money  to  replace,  but  we  could  not 
find  anjr  of  them. 

15741.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — I see  that  in  J anuary, 
1877,  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  to  the  school-house 
was  £300  ?— Yes. 

15742.  I presume  that,  owing  to  dilapidations  that 
have  since  occurred,  it  would  require  considerably 
more  now  ? — A great  deal  more. 

15743.  Would  the  house  require  .to  be  rebuilt?— 
The  walls  are  strong  ; but  all  the  internal  works,  and 
the  roof,  are  in  a state  of  dilapidation. 

15744.  You  told  us  that  since  the  cessation  of  the 
payment  to  Mr.  Hogan,  the  Corporation  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  £27  a year  from  Mr.  Cramer? — Yes, 
regularly. 

15745.  And  they  have  put  the  money  in  bank  ? — 
Yes. 

15746.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year  they  put  it  to  a 
separate  account  ? — I made  the  collector  place  it  on 
deposit  receipt. 

15747.  When  did  Mr.  Hogan  leave? — In  1875. 
He  was  paid  up  to  September,  1875,  according  to  the 
minutes. 

15748.  Would  the  Town  Commissioners  have  any 
difficulty  in  refunding  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  for 
the  subsequent  three  years,  to  the  purposes  of  the  fund, 
whenever  those  purposes  come  into  operation  ? — It  was 
lodged  with  other  moneys,  and  mixed  with  the  general 
accounts. 

15749.  Are  the  Commissioners  prepared  to  restore 
those  arrears? — I think  not ; but  I am  only  giving 
my  own  opinion  about  it.  Some  of  the  Commissioners 
hold  a different  opinion. 

15750.  Have  the  Commissioners  appropriated  the 
£27  a year  so  received  for  three  years  to  any  other 
educational  purpose? — No,  they  did  not.  It  was 
mixed  with  their  common  fund. 

15751.  For  how  many  years  has  the  annuity  been 
received  since  Mr.  Hogan’s  departure? — He  was  paid 
tip  to  September,  1875.  The  annuity  has  been 
received  for  1876,  1877,  1S7S,  and  1879.  The  last 
year’s  annuity  has  been  lodged  to  a separate  account ; 
biit  for  three  years  the  money  had  gone  into  the  common 
fund. 

15752.  It  remains  to  be  accounted  for? — I think 
it  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  corporate  property, 
and  it  appears  in  the  accounts  as  a corporate  rent. 
The  Commissioners,  whether  they  lodged  it  separately 
or  not,  understood  they  had  a claim  on  it  as  corporate 
property.  When  the  school  went  into  dilapidation 
the  Commissioners  considered  it  their  right  to  use  the 
money,  as  it  could  not  be  directed  into  the  channel 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

15753.  Have  you  any  memorandum  in  your  books 
showing  any  application  by  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Education,”  Glare-street,  Dublin,  to  your  Commis- 
sioners, since  Mr.  Hogan’s  departure,  on  the  subject  of 
this  school  ?— No. 

15754.  Chairman. — Has  there  never  been  any  com- 
munication between  the  Commissioners  and  the  late 
Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  of  “The  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation,” on  the  subject  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 


Oct  SO,  1879. 

Mr.  Michael 
Ilcgarty.  ■ 


Mr.  Richard  Walter  Knowles,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


15755.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Kinsale? — Yes. 

15756.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  that 
body? — Not  mo  re  than  a year  and  a half. 

15757.  Your  knowledge  of  Kinsale  dates  farther 
back  than  that? — Very  much  farther  than  that. 

15758.  You  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Kinsale  Endowed  School — does 
your  knowledge  of  it  date  back  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Perdue  ? — Long  before  that. 


15759.  Do  you  know  how  he  was  appointed? — I 
could  not  tell. 

15760.  Mr.  Hogan  was  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — He  was.  My  information  would  go  rather 
to  show  what  the  school  was  in  former  years. 

15761.  Were  you  yourself  a pupil  ait  the  school  ? — 
Yes. 

15762.  Was  it  a boarding  or  a day  school? — It 
was  both  a boarding  and  day  school. 

15763.  About  what  was  the  number  of  pup/’ , who 
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attended  the  school  in  your  time? — We  had  about 
fifteen  boarders  of  a highly  respectable  class ; and  there 
was  a great  number  of  day  boys,  belonging  to  all  classes 
and  creeds  in  the  town. 

15764.  The  boarders  were  gentlemen’s  sons  from  a 
distance? — Gentlemen’s  sons  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility from  various  places. 

157G5.  What  were  the  fees  charged  when  you  were 
there  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  what  they  were,  but  I 
have  heard  my  father  complain  very  much  of  them. 

15766.  Were  the  boarders  all  of  one  creed  or  was  it 
a mixed  school? — The  boarder's  were  all  Protestants. 

15767.  Was  it  considered  a good  school? — A first- 
rate  school.  There  were  masters  of  all  descriptions — 
a French  master,  a music  master,  and  a dancing 
master. 

1576S.  Do  you  know  how  the  school  declined— I 
suppose  according  as  Mr.  Perdue  advanced  in  years  he 
was  not  successful  ? — I believe  it  was  in  his  time  it 
went  down — so  I heard — I do  not  know  myself  as  I 
was  not  there  in  his  time,  but  in  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Stuart. 


15769.  What  staff  of  teachers  had  he? I think 

four  or  five. 

15770.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  school 
since  you  were  there  yourself? — Yes. 

15771.  Was  it  an  efficient  school  in  Mr.  Perdue’s 
time? — I think  it  was  in  Mr.  Perdue’s  time  it  be"au 
to  decline. 

15772.  Since  his  time,  under  Mr.  Hogan,  it  was 
only  a very  small  school  ? —I  do  not  know  anythin"  at 
all  about  it  under  Mr.  Hogan’s  care.  ° 

15773.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  one  of  the 
Town  Commissioner's  now — suppose  this  school  were 
re-established  with  its  £27  a year,  have  you  at  all  con- 
sidered whether  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to 
say  nothing  of  the  will,  to  renew  the  old  grant  of  £20 
a year  for  educational  purposes  ? — I could  not  say. 

15774.  The  question  has  never  been  suggested?— 
No. 

15775.  You  are  aware  that,  under  the  present  system 
of  audit,  the  Government  auditors  are  very  careful  to 
keep  expenditure  within  its  regular  statutable  limits  i 
—Yes. 


Mr.  William  Walton,  examined. 


15776.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — You  were  the  agent 
to  the  Town  Commissioner's  of  Kinsale  ? — I was  agent 
to  the  Town  Commissioners  for  several  years. 

15777.  You  produce  a rental  of  the  Corporation 
property? — Yes;  it  is  dated  1833,  and  is  in  my  late 
father’s  handwriting. 

15778.  This  document  refers  to  the  deed  of  1767, 
and  describes  it  as  a grant  from  Edward  Southwell  of 


his  mansion-house,  stable,  coach-house,  and  garden  in 
Kinsale,  for  a school-house ; and  shows  that  an  annuity 
of  £30,  to  pay  the  schoolmaster,  was  thereby  charged 
upon  the  lands  of  Rathmore.  It  appears  further  that 
the  deed  was  executed  by  a letter  of  attorney  annexed 
to  it,  which  recites  that  the  consideration  for  the  grant 
was  the  transferring  to  him  of  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  living  of  Kingrone  ? — That  is  so. 


Rev.  William  Daunt,  m.a.,  examined. 


15779.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Incumbent  of 
Kinsale? — I am. 

15780.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — The  deed  from 
Edward  Southwell  to  the  sovereign  and  commons  of 
Kinsale,  made  in  the  year  1767  for  a nominal  con- 
sideration, makes  no  allusion  to  the  question  of 
presentation  at  all,  but  grants  the  house  and  garden 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  without  specifying  the 
purpose  for  which  the  grant  was  made ; but  it  appears 
by  the  power  of  attorney-  which  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Southwell,  that  the  object  was  for  the  purposes  of 
education? — Yes. 

15781.  Chairman. — The  school  appears  to  have 
been  in  past  j'ears  a mixed  school  ? — It  was  as  to  its 
attendance.  ■ I was  educated  at  it  myself,  and  so  were 
my  brothers  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

15782.  Did  it  continue  to  be  a mixed  school  as  long 
is  it  was  open  ? — It  did  up  to  Mr.  Perdue’s  death. 

15783-  In  Mr.  Hogan’s  time  it  was  comparatively 
a small  school? — It  was  a very  small  school. 

15784.  The  premises  were  then  in  very  bad  order  ? 
— They  were  in  very  bad  order,  but  perfectly  habitable. 
I was  often  through  the  house  myself.  The  roof  was 
bad  and  constantly  undergoing  repairs,  and  the  master 
complained  of  the  great  expenditure  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  proper  order. 

15785.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  kept  in  repair  ? — 
The  master  told  me  he  had  to  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

15786.  He  received  a free  house  and  garden  and 
£30  Irish  a year,  and  he  kept  the  house  in  repair 
himself? — He  kept  the  roof  in  repair  himself. 

15787.  But  he  did  not  keep  it  in  repair  sufficiently 
to  prevent  it  from  going  to  ruin? — I am  afraid  that 
would  be  impossible.  It  was  more'  or  less  in  a dilapi- 
dated state. 

15788.  Do  you  think  it  has  fallen  into  disrepair 
from  neglect? — I think  from  age.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly old  house  in  1 680  or  thereabouts.  There  are 
records  to  show  it  was  then  in  a bad  state. 

15789.  Nothing  short  of  rebuilding  the  house  would 
be  of  much  use  now?— It  is  a perfect  wreck  now. 


The  masons  are  afraid  to  go  into  it  lest  it  should 
come  down. 

15790.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  think  that 
the  walls  are  solid  and  available  ? — I think  they  are 
solid,  and  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  available , 
but  a great  part  of  the  roof  was  taken  oft',  another  part 
fell,  and  the  place  was  left  in  that  state. 

15791.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  school  in  the 
town  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Endowed  School? — No. 
We  tried  to  get  up  a school  under  the  National  Board. 
It  was  our  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  grant  that  was 
made  to  the  Endowed  School,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  a good  National  school ; but  we  failed  in  doing  so. 
We  got  counsel’s  opinion  about  it,  and  took  several 
steps,  but  we  did  not  carry  it  to  any  length.  The 
school  had  always  been  under  Protestant  patronage, 
and  administered  in  that  direction. 

15792.  I suppose  there  are  National  schools  of  a 
primary  character  in  the  town? — There  are  three 
National  schools — ours  is  No.  3. 

15793.  That  school  is  practically  Protestant? — Yes; 
and  the  other  two  are  practically  Roman  Catholic- 
one  is  the  boys’  school  and  the  othex-,  which  is  for  girls, 
is  the  Convent  school. 

15794.  Is  there  any  Chi-istian  Brothers’  school  in 
Kinsale  ? — Thei-e  is  not. 

15795.  I suppose  thei-e  ax-e  a good  many  country 
gentlemen  about  Kinsale,  who  coukl  hardly  afford  to 
send  their  sons  to  a boarding  school,  and  who  would 
be  vex-y  glad  to  have  a good  clay  school  in  the  town  ? 
— A gx-eat  many.  When  our  school  was  first  started, 
we  had  a first-class  master  under  the  National  Board, 
who  was  able  to  teach  classics.  We  had  seventy-five 
boys,  including  many  sons  of  gentlemen,  on  the  roll.  It 
was  our  desire  to  suppox-t  a National  school  of  that  kind. 

15796.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  seen  the 
power  of  attorney  which  was  produced  here  to-day,  and 
under  which  the  deed  founding  the  Endowed  School 
was  executed? — I have  not. 

15797.  That  power  of  attorney  x-efers  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  grant  was  mad  e.  The  grantor  says 
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lie  is  “ informed  that  a good  Grammar  School  is  much 
wanted  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in 
the  town  of  Kinsale.”  That  points  to  the  intention 
of  the  grantor  to  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  Kinsale  ? — 
Precisely. 

15798.  There  are  a great  many  boys  of  all  religions 
that  require  something  more  than  a primary  education  ? 

There  are  ; but  I believe  the  preponderance  of  boys 

who  require  that  are  gentlemen’s  sons  in  the  country 
round  about. 

15799.  I am  talking  of  the  town  of  Kinsale.  There 
are  a good  many  shopkeepers  and  professional  men 
here,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  ? — I include 
all  those. 

15800.  The  sons  of  those  people  would  require  a good 
intermediate  education  ? — They  would. 

15801.  And  for  them  a good  day  school  it  Kinsale 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  ? — Exactly. 

15802.  The  language  used  in  the  power  of  attorney 
points  to  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  grantor  to 
establish  an  Intermediate  School  1 — Yes. 

15803.  You  propose  to  put  the  school,  which  you 
desii'e  to  found,  under  the  National  Board  ? — Yes  ; as 
being  an  undenominational  system. 

15804.  You  are  aware  that  is  a primary  system  of 
education  ? — It  is  to  a certain  extent ; but  there  are 
schools  under  the  National  Board  that  can  hardly  be 
called  primary.  At  Queenstown  they  have  a classical 
schoolmaster  under  the  National  Board,  and  gentle- 
men’s sons  attend  his  school. 

15805.  You  propose  such  a school  as  that? — Yes. 

15806.  Among  the  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and 
professional  men  in  the  town  of  Kinsale,  I suppose 
there  is  a very  large  number  of  Catholics  ? — Yes.  I 
should  fancy  the  members  of  the  two  religions  are 
about  half  and  half. 

15807.  Would  not  the  proportion  of  Catholics  among 
the  shopkeepers  be  more  than  half? — I should  think 
not  very  much  more.  There  are  a very  large  number 
of  Protestant  shopkeepers. 

15808.  There  are  a good  number  of  well-to-do 
respectable  Catholic  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  1— I should  think  there  are. 

15809.  In  the  former  school,  in  Mr.  Perdue’s  time, 
Scriptures  were  taught  to  Church  children? — Yes. 

15810.  There  never  was  any  interference  with 
Catholics  ?— Not  in  the  least.  There  are  three  or  four 
of  Mr.  Perdue’s  pupils  who  were  with  me  there  and 
who  are  now  priests. 

15811.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  document 
of  foundation  indicating  the  intention  of  the  grantor 
that  the  master  should  of  necessity  be  a Protestant  ? — 
No,  except  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  endowment  in 
exchange  for  the  advowson  of  a living ; and  at  that 
time  the  Corporation  Tests  Act  was  not  repealed, 
moreover  the  masters  of  the  school,  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation  down  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Perdue,  were 
always  clergymen. 

15812.  chairman.— The  endowment  was  handed 


over  to  the  care  of  what  was  then  an  exclusively 
Protestant  body  ? — Precisely. 

15813.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — But  there  is  not  even 
a reference  to  the  necessity  of  Protestant  religious  in- 
struction in  the  document  ? — No  ; Mr.  Jellett’s  opinion 
was,  that  a proposal  such  as  GUI’S  would  be  carrying 
out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  trust. 

15814.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  further  you 
desire  to  add? — Nothing  further,  except  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  town  on  their  side  felt  that  a higher 
class  National  school  got  up  on  the  principle  of  the 
National  Board  would  be  an  accurate  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trust. 

15815.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— In  whom  did  the 
Protestants,  when  they  made  that  move,  intend  that 
the  appointment  of  the  master  should  rest  ? — In  the 
Town  Committee.  There  is  a Town  Committee  in 
existence  at  present. 

15816.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  Town  Committee  ? 
— Of  course  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  on  their  side 
National  schools  administered  by  them,  this  was  a 
Protestant  Committee. 

15817.  Who  appoints  that  Committee  ? — They  are 
gentlemen  who  were  asked  to  put  their  names  down. 
The  legal  representatives  on  the  Protestant  side  now 
ax-e  the  Select  Vestry,  and  then  there  should  of  course 
be  gentlemen  added  to  them  representing  the- other 
Protestant  bodies. 

15818.  You  said. of  two  of  the  National  schools  at 
present  in  operation  in  Kinsale  that  they  were  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  and  denominational  ? — 
Yes. 

15819.  Do  you  propose  then,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance that  advantage  on  the  part  of  the.  Catholics, 
to  make  this  a similai’ly  denominational,  or  virtually  a 
Protestant,  school? — We  thought  to  do  so.  Considering 
the  conditions  on  which  the  trust  was  exercised  all 
along,  we  thought  it  would  not  be  an  unjust  departure 
from  the  objects  of  the  trust. 

15820.  You  intend  that  this  should  be,  although 
nominally  a primary  school,  virtually  a school  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Southwell  by  giving  an 
intermediate  education  ? — Yes,  a school  giving  a 
higher  education. 

15821.  The  two  Catholic  schools  you  refer  to  are 
purely  primary  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

15822.  Therefore  the  result  of  your  proposal  would 
be  to  have  this,  the  only  Intermediate  Endowment  in 
Kinsale,  turned  into  a virtually  Protestant  one  ? — That 
was  not  my  intention.  Our  hope  was  tp  have  a higher 
class  National  school  that  would  teach  all — the  poorest 
children  and  all. 

15823.  But  that  the  education  should  be  inter- 
mediate? — I do  not  go  as  high  as  that. 

15824.  But  such  an  education  as  would  suit  the 
good  class  of  shopkeepers  ? — Precisely. 

15825.  And  that  the  coru’se  of  appointment,  without 
laying  down  any  legal  rule,  would  be  to  give  the  school 
generally  to  a Protestant  master? — Yes,  but  not  to 
put  it  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 


Oct.  30.  1S79. 
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15826.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Kinsale? — Yes. 

15827.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since.  1875. 

15828.  Can  you  give  any  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Kinsale  Endowed  School  ? — This  matter 
has  been  before  the  Commissioners  on  several  occasions, 
and  I always  opposed  using  the  grant  for  any  other 
purpose  but  the  one  that  it  was  intended  for,  and  I was 
also  one  of  those  who,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners,  opposed  the  election  of  the  last  mas- 
ter, on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fulfilling  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  trust  of  the  donor. 

15829.  In  what  way  ?— Inasmuch  asit  was  electing 
a Roman  Catholic  gentleman  to  the  post,  when  a 
Protestant  offered  who  was  fitted  in  every  respect.  I 


myself  proposed  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Burke,  of  Fermoy, 
a clergyman,  but  be  was  rejected.  I protested  at  that 
time.  I repx’esented  No.  3 National  school  as  manager, 
and  I suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that  by  giving 
this  endowment  to  the  Protestant  Committee  of  that 
school  they  would  be  fulfilling  the  trust,  as  evidenced  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  past,  as  nearly  as  possibly 
could  be.  My  suggestion,  however,  was  negatived. 

15830.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  spoke  about 
opposing  the  application  of  this  fund  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  education  ? — Yes. 

15831.  Have  there  been  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Town  Commissioners  as  to  the  right  to  apply 
the  fund  to  other  purposes? — Indeed  there  have. 

15S32.  Have  the  Commissioners,  after  discussion 
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’ - fP  apply  . the  fund  to  their  own  purposes? 

— They  did  not  determine  to  do  that ; but  they  would 
not  do  what  was  part  of  their  duty,  namely,  to  keep 
the  building  in  repair.  The  roof  required  repair,  but 
was  not  at  first  in  a very  bad  state. 

15833.  It  appears  that  in  January,  1877,  £300 
would  have  been  required  to  put  the  place  into  repair. 
Would  the  gradual  application  of  the  £27  a year  since 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Hogan  have  done  something  sub- 
stantial to  keep  the  place  in  order?— I think  the  £30 
(Irish),  a.  year  at  that  time  would  have  sufficed  to  keep 
' the  yoof  , in.  order.  Patches  might  have  been  mended, 
and  thereby  the  rain  would  have  been  kept  out,  and 
. the  total  ..destruction  that  followed  could  have  been 
avoided. 

15834.  When  the  roof  fell  it  brought  ruin  on  the 
rest  of  the  building?— The  whole  of  the  floors  fell 
with  it. 

15835.  Did  you  propose  that  the  money  should  be 
applied  in  repairs  ? — I did.  I mentioned  the  matter, 
but  it  was  negatived.  I do  not  know  if  it  went  to  a 
regular  resolution. 

15836.  Was  any  opposition  raised  as  to  the  power  to 
apply  the  money  ?— Yes.  Some  of  the  Commissioners 
seemed  to  think,  that,  if  we  touched  the  building 
for  repair  at  all,  we  would  involve  ourselves  in  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  in  thorough  repair,  and  might 
therefore  exceed  the  available  income.  It  was  a mere 
matter  of  opinion.  Still,  it  struck  me  that,  so  far  as 
the  fund  itself  went,  we  had  a right  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose. 

15837.  I suppose  there  are  funds  at  your  disposal 
to  represent  the  arrears  for  the  last  three  years,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  good  the  amount  ? — I hope 
so.  That  is  however  a thing  I antWsponsible  for, 
inasmuch  as  I protested  from  the  first  against  rnixiii" 
the  money  with  the  funds  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
suppose  we  could  be  taxed,  if  necessary.  At  a meet- 
mg  on  the  11th  December,  1876,  of  which  I have  a 


newspaper  report;  here,  the  Town  Clerk  re:  d the  folW 
mg  letter  received  from  Mr.  Gillman,  solicitor  nfrt," 
Board,  dated  May  27tli,  1876  : — ^ 

“Dear  SiK.— The  Lord  Chancellor  having  made  an 
order  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  referred  tl, 
matter  to  his  chambers  for  the  settlement  of  a scheme  for 
the  future  management  of  the  school,  I caused  instructive 
to  be  given  to  counsel  (Mr.  0’IIea)  to  prepare  the  scheme 
Counsel  has  written  to  me  requiring  further  information  • 
and  I give  extract  of  his  letter.  ‘ I (counsel)  want  to 
the  heads  of  the  scheme  fully,  which  the  new  trustees  would 
wish  to  have  approved  of.  This  should  show  the  proposed 
expenditure,  the  available  revenue,  and  suggest  how  tho 
funds  should  be  obtained.  In  the  new  scheme  it  should  set 
oiit  any  charges  intended  in  the  charter  of  the  buildino-  01. 
of  the  school,  and  show  how  it  is  intended  to  continue  if 
&c.”  1 


The  letter  concluded  with  a request  that  Mr.  Gillman 
should  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Dempsey,  the  then  clerk 
to  the  Commissioners,  with  instructions  in  detail  as 
requested  by  counsel,  after  the  matter  had  been  before 
the  Board.  The  clerk  said  that  the  subject  of  the  said 
letter  had  not  been  before  the  Board  at  there  meeting 
next  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  action  had  been  afterwards  taken  on  it,  which 
caused  Mr.  Gillman  to  write  another  letter,  urging  the 
Board  to  supply  him  with  the  required  information. 
Finally  the  question  was  practically  shelved.  One 
ground  of  my  application  that  the  building  should  be 
given  to  us,  who  represented  No.  3 National  school, 
was,  that  whereas  the  other  National  schools  in  the 
place  had  suitable  locations,  we  had  none  whatever. 
We  had  to  hire  a house  which  was  quite  unsuited,  not 
being  large  or  convenient  enough -for  our  purpose,  and 
we  are  still  under  that  disability. 

15838.  How  were  the  other  sites  and  buildings 
provided  ? — One  is  leased  from  Mr.  Heard,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  convent.  We  could  not 
procure  a suitable  site  for  our  school. 


Dr.  James  C. 
Noonan, 


Dr.  James  Casey  Noonan, 
15839.  Chairman. — You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Kinsale  Town  Commissioners  ? — I am. 

15840.  You  can  give  some  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
Endowed  School  funds?— I remember  giving  orders 
to  our  late  clerk  to  make  a separate  lodgment  of  the 
school  money,  but  it  was  not  done;  when  I found 
that  out,  I gave  orders  to  our  present  clerk  to  make 
a separate  lodgment  of  it,  and  to  let  it  accumulate  for 
educational  purposes.  I . would  be  prepared  to  take 
steps  to  start  a school  if  such  a thing  were  organized. 


m.r.c.s.e.,  examined. 

15841.  That  is,  to  collect  subscriptions? — Yes. 

15842.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Gillman,  or  his  re- 
presentatives have  been  paid  the  costs  of  these  legal 
proceedings  which  have  been  mentioned  1 — Mr.  Gill- 
man’s  costs  have  not  been  paid.  We  often  applied  to 
him  for  his  bill  of  costs,  but  he  did  not  send  it  in.  The 
Town  Clerk  informs  me  that  he  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Staunton,  who  was  Mr.  Gillman’s  successor,  for  the  bill 
of  costs ; but  that  he  never  furnished  it. 


Rev.  Patrick 
Rionlan,  p.i> 


: Bev.  Patrick  Riordan,  p.p.,  examined. 


15843.  Chairman. — You  desire  to  make  a state- 
ment as  to  the  endowment  for  the  Kinsale  School?— It 
appears  to  me  that  if  this  grant  were  .applied,  as. 
suggested,  to  a National  Board  school,  it  would,  prac- 
tically speaking,  be  denominational,  and  therefore 
the  benefit  of  it  would  be  applied  simply  to  one  small 
section  in  Kinsale.  It  would  work  just  like  the  other 
National  Schools,  and  he  an  exclusive  school. 

15844.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy— As  I understand 
then,  you,  without  being  a lawyer,  claim  that  the 
intention  of  the  founder  was  to  benefit  the  entire 
community  ? — Surely.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Kinsale  are  mentioned  in  the  foundation  deed. 

15845  A previous  witness  has  referred  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  school-houses ; I understand  that  one 
of  them,  the  boys  school,  was  built  by  the  parishioners  ? 
xes,  it  was  built  by  the  parishioners,  with  the 


assistance  of  the  National  Board,  and  it  ha^  been  vested 
in  Trustees. 

15846.  Is  the  grant  from  the  National  Board 
ultimately  repayable  ? — Yes,  at  any  time  we  please. 

15847.  How  did  you  get  the  site? — -Prom  Mr. 
Heard. 

15848.  You  pay  rent  for  it  1—£5  a year. 

15849.  Is  there  any  land  attached,  or  is  it  merely 
the  site  of. the  school? — The  site  of  the  school  only. 

15850.  With  regard  to  the  other  National  School, 
it  is  in  the  Convent? — Yes. 

15851.  And  is  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Convent  l 
— Yes,  and  belongs  to  the  Convent. 

15852.  How  was  that  site  acquired,  was  it  a 
donation? — The  community  pay  rent  for  it.  It  was 
first  a small  house  and  they  added  to  it.  Latterly 
there  has  been  an  Industrial  School  added  out  of 
their  own  funds,  or  the  funds  collected  for  them. 
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Mr.  Edmond  L.  Hogan,  examined. 


15853.  Chairman. — You  are  the  late  master  of 
the  Endowed  School,  Kinsale  ? — I am ; and  as  to  the 
period  during  which  I was  master  I have  more  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  school  than  anyone  else 
could  have.  The  appointment  of  the  master,  before 
my  time,  was  vested  in  the  old  Corporation,  as  appears 
by  the  deed  to  which  reference  has  been  made  here  to- 
day. I was  appointed  according  to  a resolution  of 
the  Town  Gommigsioners,  dated  3rd  November,  1873. 
The  endowment,  which  is  charged  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Cramer,  ofRathmore,  Was  regularly  paid  to  me  during 
the  two  years  for  which  I held  the  school,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I gave  it  up,  -the  number  of  pupils 
not  being  sufficient.  The  highest  number  was  fifteen. 

I am  anxious  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  this  Com- 
mission what  I consider  the  unsatisfactory  discharge 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
Kinsale  in  their  capacity  as  quasi  trustees  at  any  rate 
of  the  school.  I am  informed  on  the  best  authority, 
that  until'  about  four  or  five  years  previous  to  my 
appointment  the  Commissioners  had  kept  the  school- 
house  in  at  least  partial  repair.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  the  house  in  such  a state  as  to  be  quite  unin- 
habitable. A great  part  of  the  roof  was  damaged,  and 
the  building  inside  was,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
rooms,  in  a state  of  dilapidation.  I represented  this  ' 
fact  privately  to  some  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
also  sent  in  a memorial  on  the  subject  ; and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  very  strong  promises 
made  to  me  that  part  at  least  of  the  house  would,  be 
made  habitable  that  I consented  to'  take  the  post  at 
all.  I also  obtained,  for  a short  time,  from  the  solicitor 
of  the  Town  Commissioners  a copy  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment, which  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  I forwarded  to 
him,  together  rvith  a statement  of  the  case,  and  a re- 
quest that  his  Board  would  take  the  matter  into  their 
consideration  and  deal  with  it,  as  I knew  from  previous 
experience  they  had  power  to  do.  In  a few  clays 
afterwards  I was  called  upon  by  the  town  clerk  of 
Kinsale  to  return  the  document,  and  I was  forced 
to  ask  Mr.  M‘Donnell  to  return  it.  In  consequence 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  pro- 
fessed their  inability  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
In  consequence  of  my  memorial  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners took  counsel’s  opinion,  but  to  what  effect  the 
opinion  was  I cannot  say ; for  on  asking  to  be  shown 
it,  I was  informed  that  the  solicitor  had  given  direc- 
tions that  the  opinion  was  not  to  be  shown  to  the 
master  of  the  school.  I was  simply  told  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  Another 
attempt  to  induce  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  to  act  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. Some  time  afterwards  I was  served  with  notice 
to  throw  down  a stack  of  chimneys  which  the  Com- 
missioners stated  they  considered  dangerous,  in  spite 


of  my  representation  that  any  such  act  on  my  part  J[r-  Edmund 
might  involve  me  in  legal  difficulties.  I was  then-  • Bssaft*. 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings;  and  but  for  my- 
leaving  Kinsale  I believe  the  matter  would  have  been  . 
pushed  to  that  extent.  Sti-ange>  to-  say,  after  my- 
departure,  the  anxiety  about  the  chimneys  appears  to  ■ 
have  entirely  vanished,  because  I saw -that  very  stack 
of  chimneys  standing  this  morning.  • The  Town  Com- 
missioners some  time  since  had  almost  the ’entire  of 
the  .roof  stripped;  so  that  the -house  .has  become  an 
utter  ruin.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  .that  the  Town- 
Commissioners  had  on  my  arrival  a sum  of  £40  or- 
£50  of  accumulated- endowment. 

15854.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— You  mean  the  in- 
come of  the  endowment  from  the  ■ time  of  Mr.  Perdue’s” 
death1? — Yes ; from  Mr.  Perdue’s  death-t©  my  appoint- 
ment in  November,  1873. 

15855.  The  town  clerk  informs ine  that  Mr.  Perdue 
only  died  on  the  3rd  February,  1873;  so  tliatthe  accumu- 
lation could  have' amounted  to  little  more  than  half  a 
year’s  income  of  the  endowment?— I thought  it  was 
longer  accumulating.  As  they  did  not  fill  up  the  master- 
ship since  my  departure  they  should  now  have  £110 
of  £120.inhands;  but  it  has  transpired  at  this  inquiry 
that,  until  very  lately,  no  separate  account  has  been 
kept  of  the  money,  and  that  it  lias  been  treated  as  l;:l 
the  ordinary  property  of  the  Commissioners. 

15856.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  further  ? — I 
complain  also,  that  during  my  tenancy  of  the  school 
the  Commissioners  interfered  in  several  ways  rvith 
my  efforts  to  improve  it.  There  is.  nominally  some- 
thing like  an  acre  of  ground  attached  to  the  school, 
but  the  portion  available  for  tillage  was  very  small.  . 

I spent  a good  deal  of  money  in  clearing  the  ground, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  several  of  the  old  arid  useless 
trees  cut  doWn.  I was  notified  by  the  ‘Commissioners 
to  desist  from  doing  so,  although  I informed  them 
that  the  only  good  tree  removed  had  been  cut  down 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis,  one  of  their  own  Body;  who  sent 
in  his  workmen  one  day  whilst  I was  engaged  in  the 
school.  As  Mr.  Lewis  who  is  present  denies  my  state- 
ment, it  is  right  that  I should  be' allowed  to  state  the 
circumstances.  One  Saturday,  on  going  out  from 
the  school,  I found  two  men  engaged  in  cutting  down  a 
tree.  I asked  by  whose  authority  they  came  there. 

They  stated  they  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis. 

I sent  a note  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis  and  got  one  in 
return  from  him,  the  exact  purport  of  which,  however’, 

I cannot  recollect.  The  Commissioners  appeared  to 
have  feared  that  my  clearing  thegrcirnd  might  be  an 
injury  to  the  place;  but  the  groundlessness  of  that 
idea  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  'doing  so  I was 
able  to  set  the  garden  at  £5  a’  year,  and  it  has  been 
stated,  at  this  inquiry,  that  it  has  been  set  at  that  sum 
up  to  the  present  time. 


Mr,  Stephen  Lewis,  examined. 


15857.  Chairman. — You  desire  to  say ' something 
in  reference  to  the  tree  which  Mr.  Hogan  has  men- 
tioned ? — Yes ; I will  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  Rev. 
Father  Dunlea,  the  Roman  Catholie  Curate,  was 
visiting  oh  the  hill,  the  tree  intercepted  the  view, 
and  he  asked  me  to  have  it  cut  down.  I said,  !I  I will 
not  interfere  with  it.  It  is  not  on  the  Commissioners’ 
ground ; but  you  can  do  as  you  please.”  “ Then,”  said 
lie,  “ I will  take  it  on  myself ; I will  send  lien  there.” 
I received  a letter  that  evening,  from  Mr.  Hogan, 
threatening  to  take  an  action  against  me  for  cutting 
down  the  tree.  1 replied  to  his  letter,  and  he  then  wrote 
to  Father  Dunlea  about  it,  questioning  my  veracity. 

15858.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessv. — In  your  letter  to  Mr. 


Hogan  did  not  you  explain  the  circumstances? — 
Certainly ; but  he  did  not  appear  to  believe  me.  I 
got  Father  Dunlea  to  go  to  him’  afterwards  on  the 
subject.  I had  nothing  whatever,  to  say  to  cutting 
down  the  tree. 

15859.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything1 
further? — I have  always,  as  a Commissioner,  protested 
against  the  school  endowment  being  allocated  to  any 
other  use  than  what  it  was  intended  for. 

15860.  Who  received  the  proceeds  of  the  tree? — I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

15861.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  it  a valuable 
tree? — It  was  a sycamore  tree  growing  in  an  old 
quarry.  I would  not  have  given  five  shillings  for  it. 


Mr.  Stephen 
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Mr.  William  C.  Sullivan,  j.p.,  examined. 


15862.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  some  state- 
’ ' ' ment! — -I  understand  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Com- 

missioners to  visit  Bandon,  and  I therefore  thought  it 
right  to  wait  on  you,  to  give  any  information  in  my 
power  with  regard  to  the  want  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion in  the  town  of  Bandon. 

15863.  You  are  a magistrate  for  the  county  Cork? 
— Yes. 

15864.  To  what  do  you  desire  to  call  attention  — 
I merely  wish  to  state  that  Bandon  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  large  district  of  country,  the  most  important  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  There  is  a very  large  population 
surrounding  it — some  30,000  inhabitants — and  the 
want  of  middle  class  education  has  been  seriously  felt 
by  the  respectable  inhabitants,  traders,  professional 
men,  and  others. 

15865.  There  is  an  Endowed  school  in  Bandon? — 
There  is  an  Endowed  school  under  his  Grace  the  Duke 
. of  Devonshire,  which  was  most  successful  and  excellent 
up  to  a recent  period.  A great  many  lads,  the  sons  of 
respectable  parents  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  were 
educated  there ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  school  has 


dwindled  down  till  it  is  almost  useless  as  a school  at 
present.  The  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  have 
been  obliged  to  send  their  boys  to  boarding  schools  at 
a distance,  at  very  great  expense. 

15866.  How  is  it  that  the  existing  school  is  not 

efficient  now.  Is  not  the  master  an  able  man? 

However  we  respect  the  master  as  a private  gentleman 
we  must  say  we  do  not  think  that  the  school  is  carried 
on  efficiently.  The  endowment  is  a very  valuable  one 
£100  a year  granted  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire for  the  purposes  of  education.  I do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  at  all  derogatory  to  the  position  and 
character  of  the  respectable  gentleman  who  manages 
the  school;  but  I cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  comparatively  useless,  as  far  as  the  education 
goes.  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis,  who  was  examined  here 
to-day,  says  that  he  was  there  himself  in  the  year  1839 
when  there  were  about  ninety  boys  there,  and  that  it 
was  then  the  first  school  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
added  a wish  that  they  had  anything  like  it  in  K insale 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


Dcc-v^im.  FORTIETH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1879.— 12.30  o’Clock,  p.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  J ustice  FxtzGibbon  ; Richard  0’Shaug.hnessy 
Esq.,  m.p.  ; and  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,LL.D. ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d’ 
Secretary.  •>  • ., 


Mr.  Baptist  G. 
Graham, 


Mr.  Baptist  Gamble  Graham,  m.r.c.s.e.,  examined. 


15867.  Chairman. — You  were  formerly  medical 
attendant  at  the  Tubrid  school?  — I was,  from  1866 
till  1873. 

15868.  What  caused  you  to  cease  your  connexion 
with  the  school? — I received  a resolution  from  the 
Dublin  Board  dispensing  with  my  further  services. 

15869.  You  were  a local  medical  practitioner? — Yes ; 
I reside  within  a mile  of  the  school. 

15870.  The  Board  have  since  appointed  an  Ennis- 
killen medical  man  ? — Yes ; on  my  dismissal  an  addi- 
tion was  appended  to  the  resolution  offei-ing  me  a 
gratuity  of  £5,  for  what  I do  not  know.  I was  paid 
at  the  end  of  my  quarter. 

15871 . Was  the  £5,  in  addition  to  the  salary,  due  to 
you? — Yes,  though  I did  not  claim  it. 

15872.  During  the  time  you  were  medical  attendant 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of 
the  school  generally? — A constant  opportunity. 

15873.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  as  regards 
that ; I'  suppose  the  children  were  healthy  and  strong  ? 
— No. 

15874.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  their  not 
being  so  ? — I attribute  it  to  the  want  of  proper  sanitary 
arrangements,  more  especially  -with  regard  to  their 
dormitories ; and  to  the  arrangements  connected  with 
them  and  the  lavatory. 

15875.  The  building  was  sufficiently  large  for  the 
number  of  pupils  in  it  ? — I believe  it  was. 

15876.  But  there  was  not  sufficient  cleanliness  ? 

No ; the  lavatory  was  very  defective.  At  that  time 
there  were  fifty-eight  boys,  and  the  washing  arrange- 
ments were  very  defective,  not  sufficient  for  the 
number.  The  boys  were  not  at  all  separated  as  to 
their  washing  and  drying  accommodation.  I com- 
plained that  they  had  not  proper  accommodation; 
they  had  urinals  in  the  dormitories,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  in  a proper  state  ; I objected  to  that. 

15877.  You  reported  that  to  the  Board  ? — I did. 

15S78.  Did  they  do  anything  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

15879.  Not  during  the  time  you  were  the  medical 
man  ?— No. 

158S0.  Have  these  defects  been  remedied  since,  so 
fiir  as  you  know? — There  has  been  an  improvement,  but 
I believe  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  satisfactory.  I 


believe  there  should  not  be  urinals  in  a place  of  the 
kind — there  should  be  separate  accommodation  for 
each  boy. 

15881.  Are  the  urinals  in  the  dormitories? Yes. 

They  were  in  my  time,  and  I believe  they  are  still. 

15882.  Are  there  any  outside  ? — Yes,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  school— at  the  end  of  the  steward’s 
house.  The  privy  accommodation  is  attached,  or 
adjacent  to,  the  steward’s  house.  I objected  to  that, 
too. 

15883.  How  far  away  is  that?— There  is  only  a 
gateway  between  the  steward’s  house  and  the  school. 

15884.  Then  it  is  within  a few  yai'ds  of  the  school- 
house  ? — Yes.  I objected  to  the  position  of  that  privy; 
but  1 could  not  get  it  removed  in  my  time.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1874,  I was  appointed 
consulting  sanitary  officer  to  the  Irvinestown  union, 
and  also  sanitary  officer  to  the  district,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  sanitary  officer,  I reported  on  it,  and  it 
has  been  since  very  much  improved,  but  the  position 
is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  unsuitable. 

15885.  Is  the  school  successful  as  an  educational 
establishment? — No;  I believe  not.  I do  not  believe 
the  success  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  money 
expended.  I think  that  is  the  general  opinion. 

15886.  Is  the  education  better  than  in  the  National 
schools  ? — Rather  the  reverse.  The  pupils  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fitted  for  success  in  life  afterwards.  For 
what  reason  I cannot  give  an  opinion. 

15887.  Are  there  a sufficient  number  of  teachers,  as 
far  as  you  can  judge  by  comparing  the  school  with 
other  schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — No; 
I think  not,  considering  the  amount  of  work  that 
the  teacher  has  to  perform  in  addition  to  his  school 
duties. 

15888.  From  your  knowledge  of  it,  you  think  the 
school  generally  is  not  a success? — No ; that  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  and  the  gentry  of  the  county  have  always 
expressed  such  an  opinion  to  me.  With  regard  to  my 
previous  answer,  a former  teacher  told  me  that  he  had 
to  attend  to  his  duties  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  and  that  he  had  not  more  than  an 
hour  at  a time  for  relaxation,  which  I consider,  at  the 
present  day,  not-  altogether  in  accordance  with  what 
would  be  right. 
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15889.  Do  you  know  whether  any  complaints  are 
made  as  to  the  subjects  taught  ? — No ; not  exactly 
with  regard  to  the  course,  but  with  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  the  children  in  after-life.  They  do  not 
appear  ab'e  to  attain  to  that  position  in  the  world, 
that  you  would  expect  from  an  institution  of  the  kind. 

15890.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  illness  that  you 
say  existed  to  a great  extent  among  the  children  1 — 
Disease  of  the  eyes,  ophthalmia,  and  ringworm.  Those 
diseases,  I believe,  exist  still  to  a great  extent.  I have 
had  the  testimony  of  a teacher  since  on  the  subject. 

15891.  Is  ringworm  common  among  the  children  in 
the  neighbourhood,  attending  other  schools? — No;  very 
uncommon.  In  my  time,  it  was  rare  to  meet  a case  of 
a country  child  with  the  disease. 

15892.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  separate  those 
that  had  it  from  those  that  had  not  k — Yes. 

15893.  It  is  very  infectious  ? — Yes  ; and  that  either 
could  not,  or  would  not  be  attended  to.  Unless  the 
children  suffering  from  it  were  put  into  a separate 
infirmary  there  was  no  way  of  separating  them.  The 
whole  thing  I complained  of  was  the  drying  arrange- 
ments. I believe,  for  58  boys,  the  whole  drying 
arrangements  consisted  of  six  rubbers  on  rollers. 

15894.  In  that  way  the  disease  was  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other? — I believe  so. 

15895.  Was  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  you  spoke 
of,  due  to  defective  sanitary  arrangements  ? — I believe 
that  would  be  to  a very  great  extent  due  to  the  ex- 
halations arising. 

15896.  I believe  the  chaplain  was  practically  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  estab- 
lishment ? — Yes. 

1589.7.  And  he  was  manager  and  superintendent  as 
well? — Yes.  His  own  evidence  was  that  he  is  not 
curate  of  the  parish  ; but  I know  he  takes  the  chair, 
in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Select 
Vestry.  That  I regard  as  a proof  that  he  is  still 
curate ; and  I have  a letter  from  the  Lord  Primate, 
stating  that  he  is  not  relieved  from  duty — that  he  has 
still  to  continue  to  act. 

15898.  What  was  your  salary  as  medical  attendant  ? 
— £20  a year,  for  attendance  once  a week,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  might  be  required. 

15899.  When  specially  sent  for? — Yes. 

15900.  But  yon  always  went  there,  whether  sum- 
moned or  not,  once  a week  ? — Yes. 

15901.  Did  the  Board  give  any  reasons  for  your 
dismissal? — No.  I had  applied  for  an  increase  of 

salary  and  received  no  answer.  I wrote  again,  and 
iu  the  meantime  I heard  from  a relative  of  one  of  the 
governors,  a medical  man  himself,  that  they  had  re— 
fused  my  application,  which  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  illness  of  a severe  character  was  extensive — the 
skin  disease  and  eye.  disease, — necessitating  much 
more  frequent  attendances  than  weekly.  The  Board 
wanted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  place  was  so  healthy 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  increasing  my  salary. 

I wrote,  saying  I had  heard  so,  but  that  I believed  it  was 
contrary  to  nineteenth  century  opinions  to  refuse 
my  application  on  that  ground.  It  was  assumed  that 
that  was  insulting  to  the  Board,  and  they  held  a 
meeting  in  Dublin  and  dismissed  me.  I protested, 
and  wished  to  be  heard.  As  the  whole  business  was 
managed  by  local  governors  the  Board  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  was  going  on  at  the  school,  and 
I was  refused  an  opportunity  of  defending  myself. 

15902.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant in  Enniskillen  have  you,  or  any  local  man,  been 
called  in  in  cases  of  emergency? — Yes ; I attended  the 
head  master. 

15903.  Were  you  paid  by  the  Board  or  by  the  master? 
—It  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I was  paid  by 
the  present  Archdeacon  Stack  who  was  his  executor. 

15904.  That  was  in  his  private  capacity  ? — Yes ; 
hut  during  the  time  I was  the  medical  officer  of  the 
institution  I had  been  often  in  attendance  on  him 
without  being  paid  for  it. 

15905.  Have  you  been  called  in  to  attend  any  of 
the  pupils,  and  been  paid  by  the  Board?— No. 


15906.  The  doctor  in  Enniskillen  always  attends  in 
every  case? — Yes ; but  it  has  been  asserted  by  a late 
teacher  that  they  did  not  always  send  for  him  when 
required,  that  they  did  without  him  as  well  as  they 
could,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  sending  and 
the  difficulty  of  his  coming.  The  former  teacher,  who 
of  course  had  a right  to  know,  told  me  so. 

15907.  Are  you  the  only  medical  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school  ? — 
There  is  Dr.  Brien  at  Pettigo,  four  miles  distant,  and 
Dr.  Irvine  at  Irvinestown,  five  miles  away.  It  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Annesley,  in  his  evidence,  that  Dr. 
Walsh  can  be  had  more  quickly ; but  Enniskillen  is 
thirteen  and  a half  miles  from  the  school. 

15908.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  made  an  appli- 
cation for  an  increase  of  salary  ? — I did. 

15909.  Did  you  get  any  answer  to  that  applica- 
tion ? — None  whatever. 

15910.  Was  it  after  you  made  the  application  that 
you  received  the  order  of  dismissal  ? — Yes ; I wrote 
asking  for  an  answer,  and  that  I had  heard  from  a 
private  source  (the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  governors) 
that  my  application  had  been  refused  on  the  grounds 
stated. 

15911.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  school 
now? — Something  like  76,  boys  and  girls. 

15912.  Do  you  know  whether  the  present  doctor 
visits  periodically  ?— No. 

15913.  He  only  attends  when  disease  breaks  out? — 
Yes; 

15914.  It  appeared  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
that,  in  the  year  1871,  you  and  Dr.  Walsh  made  a 
report  to  the  Board,  and  arrangements  were  directed 
to  be  made  for  carrying  out  the  improvements  sug- 
gested, which  appeared  to  the  Board  to  be  requisite? 
— Yes. 

15915.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  improvements? 
— With  regaixl  to  the  sanitary  arrangements,  Dr. 
Walsh  quite  agreed  with  me. 

15916.  About  the  urinals? — Yes. 

15917.  Were  those  improvements  made? — Very 
little  improvements  were  made.  I complained  on 
several  occasions  after  making  that  report. 

15918.  It  is  stated  on  the  minutes  that  arrange- 
ments were  directed  to  be  made  ?— 1 The  arrangements 
were  directed  to  be  made,  but  very  little  improvement 
was  made.  There  was  some  change  made,  but  not 
at  all  sufficient. 

15919.  Were  there  also  water-closets  ? — Notat  all; 
no. 

15920.  Were  the  urinals  the  only  accommodation 
of  the  kind  in  the  dormitories  ? — That  was  all.  The 
accommodation  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  dormitory, 
and  could  be  compared  to  nothing  except  a manner. 

15921.  Was  it  of  wood  or  stone? — I think  it  was 
lined  with  zinc — that  is,  the  improved  one. 

15922.  Did  you  suggest  that  that  accommodation 
should  be  removed  from  the  dormitories  ? — Yes. 

15923.  Was  that  done? — I think  not,  I think  it  is 
there  still. 

15924.  Did  Dr.  Walsh  concur  in  your  recommen- 
dation?— I think  so. 

15925.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  of  the 
school,  its  relation  to  the  soil,  or  any  tiling  of  that 

kind,  to  account  for  the  breaking-out  of  ringworm  ? 

No.  I should  think  not.  It  is  on  an  eminence,  and 
the  subsoil  would  be  healthy.  It  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way. 

15926.  Is  the  hospital  near  the  school? — Yes; 
it  is  a semi-detached  building. 

15927.  Was  there  proper  accommodation  there? — 
Very  little;  in  my  time,  except  on  three  or  four  oc- 
casions, we  had  little  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

15928.  Can  you  say  whether  those  diseases — ring- 
worm and  delicacy  of  the  eyes— continue  to  prevail 
still?  Yes;  I have  the  authority  of  a late  master  on 
that  subject. 

15929.  Have  you,  in  your  medical  capacity,  outside 
the  school,  come  across  any  children  suffering  from 
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those  diseases  ? — No  ; there  are  no  children  from  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  school  at  all. 

15930.  No  children  from  the  neighbourhood  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  one  at  present. 

15931.  Is  the  school  situated  on  the  estate  ? — It  is. 

15932.  Prom  what  distance, as  arule,dothe  children 
in  the  school  come  ? — Prom  all  parts  of  Ireland  ; a 
great  many  from  Dublin. 

151133.  The  school  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all, 
directly  or  indirectly,  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
die  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated? — In  no 
degree. 

: 159.34.  You  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the  teaching  to 
turn  out  children  fit  for  pursuits  in  after-life  ? — Yes. 

15935.  How  long  were  you  medical  attendant  ? — 
Seven  years,  but  I have  known  the  school  for  twenty 
yeai's.  I was  locum  tenens  for  the  previous’  medical 
attendant,  and  at  his  death  I was  myself  appointed. 

15936.  Is  it  possible  you  cannot  point  out  in  what 
respect  generally  you  think  the  system  is  deficient  ? — 
With  regard  to  that  point,  it  seems  to  me  the  pupils  do- 
not  attain  to  anything  beyond  mediocrity  in  life,  and 
some  of  them  have  turned  out  badly. 

15937.  They  are  of  a class  that  ought  to  turn  ont 
as  servants? — That  is  not  mv opinion.  A great  many 
of  them  who  have  come  from  long  distances,  if  they 
were  intended  for  that  kind  of  thing,  would  not  be 
sent  to  the  school  at  all ; and  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  appears  to  be  some  feeling  that  the  school  is  not 
up  to  the  mark.  There  appears  to  be  a hesitation  to 
send  children  there,  and,,  indeed,  few  of  the  tenants 
apply  for  admission. 

1593S.  Do  you  know  whether  the  children  are  of  all 
denominations  there — have  you  ever  heard  any  com- 
plaint on  matters  of  x-eligion,  in  connexion  with  the 
place? — No;  I think  they  are  supposed  to  be  all  of 
the  same  x-eligion.  That  was  not  always  the  case. 

15939.  That  was  not  so?— No.  I am  acquaixxted 
with  two  men,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  always 
were  so,  who  were  educated  at  the  school.  I may 
mention,  with  regard  to  the  govex-xxors,  that  ex- 
cept Lord  Ex-ne,  Lord  Enniskillen,  the  Rev.  Mr-. 
Semple,  and  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Williamson,  few  of  the 
other  governox-s  ever  attended  at  Tubrid,  and  so  they 


have  no  pex-sonal  knowledge  of  the  workinv  of  tl 
school.  e 

15940.  Chairman.— .Somo  of  them  x-eside  a lone 
way  off?— Yes.  With  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  estate,,  the  tenantry  have  every  confidence  in  Mr 
Maxxde,  but  they  complain  that  interference  takes 
place  on  the  part  of  individual  governox-s. 

15941.  Mi-.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  mean  inter 
fercnce  with  regard  to  the  management  %— Yes,  as  to 
their  farms  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
estate ; but  they  have  every  confidence  in  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Maude  conducts  the  agency.  The  opinion 
is  that  he  should  be.  accountable  only,  to  the  Board 
and  not  to  any  private  individual. 

15942.  Wasthe  expenditure  increased  or  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  medical  arrange- 
ments? — I received  £20,  and  Dr.  Walsh  now  receives 
£25  a year.  It  has  been  said  that  he  goes  there  once 
a fortnight : he  goes  down  with  the  agent  sometimes ; 
but  I believe  that  his  visits  would  not  amount  on 
an  average  to  twelve  in  the  yeai-.  I believe  mine  used 
to  number  seventy-five. 

15943.  He  for  £25  gives  amuch  smaller  attendance? 
— Yes.  I never  refused  the  £20  a year;  I was  not 
given  the  oppoi-tunity  of  refusing  it.  I did  not  say  I 
would  not  hold  on  at  the  old  i-emuneration ; I merely 
applied  for  increased,  remuneration,  and  got  no 
answer. 

15944.  Was  there  ever  occasion  to  get  any  further, 
assistance? — No.  I never  attended  anyone  at  the 
school,  after  my  dismissal,  except  the  head-master.  But 
it  has  been  assei-ted  by  a px-evious  head-master — and  I 
have  his  authoi-ity  for  stating  it — that  they  do  not  send 
for  Dr.  Walsh  upon  all  necessai-y  occasions. 

15945.  There  is  an  increase  of  expenditure  and  a 
diminution  of  attendance  ? — There  is  no  doxxbt  about 
it  that  the  expenditure  is  incx-eased  and  the  attend- 
ance diminished.  I am  a tenant  on  the  estate 
myself. 

15946.  Dr.  Hart. — Does  not  Dr.  Walsh  x-eceive 
his  travelling  expenses  ? — That  is  so. 

15947.  The  £5  beyond  what  you  got  is  for  travelling 
expenses? — Yes.  He  receives  £25,  while  I received 
but  £20. 


Rev.  Alexander  Cooper  Maclatchey.  m.a..  examined. 


1594S.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  x-esided  in 
Enniskillen  ? — I have  been  a minister  of  the  Px-esby- 
terian  Church  thex-e  for  forty-three  years. 

15949.  You  wish  to  make  a statement  in  reference 
to  the  educational  requix-ements  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  Enxxiskillen  ? — Yes,  I am  prepared  to  make 
a shox-t  statement.  In  the  memox-ial  submitted  to  this 
Commission  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ennis- 
killexx  we  complain  that  we  had  not  sufficient  notice 
of  the  late  inquiry  regarding  our  Royal  and  Model 
Schools,  and  chat  the  evidence  given  was  one-sided  and 
misleading.  I myself  heard  nothing  of  the  inqxxiry  till 
I saw  the  x-eport  of  it  in  the  newspaper,  and  I believe 
that  nearly  all  my  co-religionists  were  equally  unaware 
that  an  inquiry  was  being  held  in  Enniskillen.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
layinexx,  all  of  whom  ax-e  avowedly  hostile  to  those 
schools  were  examined,  and  not  one  Protestant.  Not- 
withstanding this  one-sided  array  of  hostility,  it  is 
surprising,  that  not  a scintilla  of  reliable  evidence  was 
produced  to  justify  it.  Indeed  the  evidence  is  all  the 
other  way.  One  witness  says — his  son  who  is  now  a 
priest,  has  not  suffered  as  to  his  faith,  by  being  edu- 
cated at  Portora.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  religion 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  has  ever  been  tampered  with 
at  either  of  those  schools.  The  great  objection  is,  we 
are  told,  to  the  system,  because  it  takes  the  control  of 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clex-gy.  Well,  in  this 
respect,  clex-gymen  of  all  denominations  ax-e  fairly 
upon  a par  ; and,  while  ample  time  is  px-ovided  for  all 
to  give  x-eligious  instruction,  none  ax-e  pex-mitted  to  mix 
up  denominational  differences  with  secular  education. 


Both  in  Portora  and  in  the  Model  School  all  have 
equal  advantages  and  equal  px-otection,  and  it  remains 
to  be  px-oved  that  Roman  Catholic  parents  cannot  with 
safety  send  their  children  to  either.  If  there  be  any 
apparent  cause  for  appx-ehension,  so  far  as  the  Model 
school  is  concerned,  it  is  all  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  head  master  of  that  school  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
the  District  Inspector  is.  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
Head  Inspector  is  a Roman  Catholic,  all  able  and 
honourable  men,  in  whom  Px-olestants  have  full  confi- 
dence, but  who  ax-e  not  considered  safe  instructors  of 
the  children  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  witness  says, 
“the  parents  are  not  influenced  by  their  clergy  in 
keeping  them  away.”  Such  is  not  my  experience. 
Intelligent  Roman  Catholics  have  repeatedly  deplored 
to  me  the  great  loss  their  children  sustained  in  being 
pi-evented  by  their  clergy  from  going  to  the  Model 
schools,  where  they  could  get  a really  good  education. 
This  is  delicate  ground  to  tx-ead  on,  but  I may  give 
one  instance  in  proof.  The  wife  of  a Roman  Catholic 
National  school  Inspector-,  whose  children  as  a matter 
of  fact  did  not  attend  the  Model  school,  told  me,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  removal  from  Ennis- 
killen, that  she  thanked  God  they  were  going  to  a 
district  where  they  would  not  be  prevented  by  the  priests 
from  getting  their  children  educated  at  the  Model 
school,  and  She  added  that  the  children  might  just  as 
well  be  at  home  as  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  school, 
where  they  wex-e  just  losing  their  time,  as  there  was 
nothing  there  deserving  the  name  of  edxxcation  at  all. 
In  a commercial  town  like  Enniskillen  the  Model 
school  is  an  invaluable  institution,  and  anything  that 
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would  impair  its  usefulness  would  be  a public  calamity; 
while,  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  Portora  com- 
pletes the  education  which  is  so  well  begun  in  the 
Model  school.  All  the  schools  in  and  about  Ennis- 
killen, with  the  exception  of  Portora  and  that  under 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  have  come  into  existence 
tinder  ny  eye,  and  the  only  one  of  them  which  has  been 
a success  is  the  Model  school.  As  for  Portora  it  is  far 
above  the  competition  of  day  schools,  and  necessarily 
so.  In  it  the  day-boys  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
extra  staff  of  able  masters  necessary  for  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  the  refining  influence  of  the  society  of 
the  boarders  as  class-fellows.  Year  after  year  it  goes 
on  qualifying:  b,oys  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  for 
the  Civil  Service  and  for  all  the  learned  professions, 
some  of  whom  have  risen  to  great  eminence,  and  who, 
but  for  it,  must  have  continued  in  subordinate  posts. 
The  man  who  would  disparage  or  destroy  a seat  of 
learning  which  has  been  so  long  employed  in  dissem- 
inating the  blessings  of  education  all  around  it,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  party,  is  destitute  of  all  the  elements 
which  are  essential  to  constitute  a public  benefactor. 

15950.  You  mentioned  that  the  children  of  a 
District  Inspector  were  not  allowed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  go  to  the  Model  School.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  teachers’  own  children  attend  there  1 
—The  master,  who.is  a Roman  Catholic  lias  hischildren 
there.  I believe  no  objection  is  made  to  that. 

15951.  Is  the  mistress  at  the  Model  School  in  Ennis- 
killen a.  Roman  Catholic? — The  head  mistress  is  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ; but  I 
think  the  .assistant  mistress  is  a Roman  Catholic. 
There  cannot  be  any  complaint  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligious denomination. 

15952.  Do  you  think  that  the  day-boys  in  Portora 
get  fair  play  as  compared  with  the  boarder’s  ? — I 
believe  they  do.  I think  they  get  the  same  advantages 
as  the  boarders. 

15953.  Have  yoir  heard  any  complaint  as  to  the 
bullying  of  day-boys? — Very  little. 

15954.  In  the  case  of  another  school  there  was  a 
complaint  made  that  the  boarders  looked  down  upon 
the  day-boys,  and  made  it  unpleasant  for  them.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort  with  reference 
to  Portora?— I did  hear  a little  of  that,  but  not  more 
than  a misunderstanding  among  the  boys  themselves. 

15955.  Not  such  as  to  keep  boys  away  from  the 
school  ?— By  no  means. 

15956.  Plow  is  the  Model  School  thought  of  by  the 
Protestants — is  it  considered  successful  on  the  whole  ? 
—Very  successful.  Children  come  by  train  from  Lis- 
naskca,  Fivemiletown,  and  other  adjoining  towns  to 
attend  it.  Some  come  in  and  lodge  in  Enniskillen  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  attending  it. 

15957.  Is  there  any  boarding-house  specially  estab- 
lished, in  connexion  with  that  school  ? — None.  I may 
say  that  for  forty-three  years  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  with  regard  to  education,  and  I have  never 
known  a better  managed  or  more  efficient  school  than 
our  Model  School.  I think  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  a commercial  population  like  that  of 
Enniskillen. 

15958.  Is  it  the  only  school'  of  its  grade  at  which 
the  Protestants  in  the  town  attend? — The  only  one. 
The  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
one  little  establishment,  are  chiefly  for  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

15959.  Do  any  appreciable  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  go  to  the  Model  school? — Not  many  now. 

15960.  Did  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
attend  there  formerly? — My  attention  was  not  specially 
'drawn1  to  the  matter  until  the  late  opposition  ; but  my 
impression  is  that  formerly  there  was  a considerable 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  going  there. 

15961.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  said  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a little  school,  which,  I understand, 

]>as  been  lately  started,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
in  Enniskillen  are  of  a primary  character? — Yes. 

15962.  Are  there  not  a good  many  Roman  Catholic 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen? — Yes,  a good 
many. 


15963.  Some  of  them  pretty  well  off? — -Yes.  Some 
of  the  most  respectable  establishments  in  Enniskillen 
are  in  Roman  Catholic  hands. 

15964.  Any  of  those,  who  wished  for  a better  class 
of  education  than  mere  primary  education  for  their 
children,  had  not,  until  very  recently,  any  school  of 
their  own  denomination  to  send  them  to? — They  had  not. 

15965.  You  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  that  state  of  things?— -I  must 
confess  I was ; because  I never  knew  any  tangible, 
cause  of  complaint  against  Portora.  I think,  as  a 
Presbyterian,  that  we  had  the  same  advantages'  at 
Portora  as  belonged  to  the  English  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  the  same  advantages,  too. 

15966.  They  do  not  complain  of  Dr.  Steele’s  man- 
agement at  all ; but;  knowing  that  they  hold  denomi- 
national views  with  regard  to  education,  you  are  not 
surprised  at  their  regretting  that  they  had  not  an  insti- 
tution of  their  own  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  1—  Even 
admitting  that  to  be  a fact,  I am  surprised ; because  I 
believe  those  who  go  into  the  higher  grade  of  society 
— those  who  would  qualify  for  professions — go  to 
school  not  to  learn  religion,  but  merely  to  get  a literary, 
classical  education. 

15967.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  Portora  and 
the  Model  school  ? — Yes. 

15968.  These  schools  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all 
Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  is  just  this 
reservation.  Since  the  recent  move  has  been  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  people  have  asked  why  should 
Protestants  and  Presbyterians  have  none  but  Roman 
Catholic  instructors  at  the  Model  school.  The  agita- 
tion has  drawn  that  out  more  or  less. 

1 5969.  Are  there  many  Presbyterian  day-boys  in 
Portora  ? — Indeed  I could  not  say. 

15970.  There  are  in  Enniskillen  a large  number  of 
Presbyterian  boys  who  require  intermediate  education  ? 
— No,  a very  small  muinber. 

15971.  Is  there  a single - Presbyterian  boy,  a day 
scholar  at  Portora? — There  are  at  any  rate  three  or 
four.  All  who  are  at  present  in  Enniskillen. 

15972.  Are  you  aware  whether  Portora-  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  boys  that  it  sent  up  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  ? — I did  not  look  at  the  last 
returns. 

15973.  You  mentioned  the  wife  of  a school  Inspector 
who  expressed  her  views  about  the  Model  school,  who 
were  the  other  Roman  Catholics  that  spoke  to  you 
about  the  Model  school — you  implied  that  there  were 
several  ? — I object  to  mention  the  names,  because  this 
question  is  rather  a hot  one  in  Enniskillen. 

15974.  I do  not  want  you  to  mention  names  at  all, 
but  what  I want  to  know  is  this,  are  there  many  ? — I 
have  been  repeatedly  spoken  to  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
this  subject. 

15975.  How  long  is  the  Model  school  established  in 
Enniskillen  ? — I could  not  say. 

15976.  You  have  only  individualized  one  Roman 
Catholic,  a lady  who  had  a sort  of  vested  interest  in 
the  Model  school,  and  I admire  her  for  standing  up 
for  it  as  an  Inspector’s  wife.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  other  Roman  Catholics  of  whom 
you  have  spoken  ? — The  fact  is,  I have  hardly  spoken 
to  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  on  the  subject, 
whether  he  had  a family  or  not,  who  did  not  express 
the  same  opinion. 

15977.  That  is  hardly  answering  the  question.  What 
I want  to  know  is,  how  many  Roman  Catholics  have 
expressed  the  opinion  you  have  quoted? — There  might 
be  a dozen,  I do  not  know  exactly. 

15978.  Which  did  they  regret,  that  the  priests  did 
not  allow  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  Model 
schools,  or  that  the  Model  schools  were  not  made  of 
such  a character  that  they  could  send  them  there  ?— 
Their  regret  was  that  they  could  not  send  their  children 
to  such  a good  school  as  our  Model  school. 

15979.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
success  of  the  pupils  of  that  Model  school  under  the 
results  system  ? — Not  very  accurate. 

15980.  At  the  last  examination  it  was  not,  I believe, 
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successful  1 — The  school  had  been  broken  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  scarlatina,  in  the  course  of  this  summer. 

15981.  You  spoke  as  if  the  destruction  of  Portora 
was  being  aimed  at  by  some  parties.  Will  you  point 
out  to  me,  in  the  evidence,  where  there  is  a single 
word  about  the  destruction  of  Portora? — The  whole 
tone  and  gist  of  the  evidence  given  is  either  to 
disparage  or  destroy  Portora. 

15982.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  remarks  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  success  of  Tubrid  school  ? — I hardly 
know  anything  about  that  institution.  I always 
understood  it  was  a school  for  orphans  or  very  poor 
children.  It  had  not  any  great  character  as  a literary 
establishment.  They  give  an  introductory  education 


to  qualify  boys  to  learn  trades,  such  as  printers  and 
shoemakers ; but  the  education  is  very  limited. 

15983.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Is  that  the  reputa- 
tion it  bears  in  the  district  ? — It  is. 

15984.  Do  you  know  of  any  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  there  ?— Quite 
the  contrary.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  trouble  in 
getting  boys  in  there ; I have  often  failed. 

15985.  You  do  not  complain  of  any  unfairness  in 
the  selection  of  the  pupils  ? — I do  not. 

15986.  There  are  no  advertisements  issued,  when 
vacancies  occur? — I think  not;  I got  one  child  into 
that  school,  because  I brought  influence  to  bear. 


Mr.  John  S. 
Gunning,  m.d. 


Mr.  John  S.  Gunning,  m.d.,  examine. 


15987.  Chairman. — You  are  an  inhabitant  of 
Enniskillen,  and  desire  to  give  evidence  before  us? — 
Yes.  I desire  to  make  a short  statement  to  the  Com- 
missioners. I am  a physician  and  surgeon  practising 
in  Enniskillen,  was  born  there  and  lived  most  of  my 
life  in  the  town.  I consider  Portora  Royal  school  of 
the  very  greatest  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  any  change  made  in  it,  either  by  taking 
away  the  endowment  or  converting  it  into  an  Inter- 
mediate school,  would  be  a great  calamity.  I am  one 
of  a family  of  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  educated  at 
Portora,  and  have  done  fairly  well  in  the  world,  and 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  Portora,  could  never  have 
received  a high  class  education  or  attained  the  position 
we  have  done,  and  in  stating  this,  I state  the  case  of 
many  families  like  our  own,  both  in  the  past  and 
present.  I was  at  Portora  with  several  Roman 
Catholics,  some  of  whom  were  my  intimate  companions 
and  friends,  and  I never  saw  or  heard  any  reason  they 
had  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  education  given  there. 
I believe  that  there  are  equal  facilities  for  both  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  in  Portora,  and  that 
any  of  the  latter  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
education  given  there  could  do  so  without  the  least 
danger  of  their  religious  views  being  interfered  with, 
.as  the  masters  make  no  distinction  between  the  boys. 
I do  not  think  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
Enniskillen  to  send  their  sons  there.  I know  many 
Roman  Catholics  who  received  their  education  at 
Portora,  and  who  have  since  got  on  well  at  their 
various  professions.  The  Protestant  shopkeepers, 
many  farmers,  &c.,  from  the  country,  and  many  people 
who  come  to  live  in  Enniskillen  solely  for  this  purpose, 
take  the  very  fullest  advantage  of  Portora.  Most  of 
the  business  men  in  Enniskillen  could  not  afford  to 
send  their  sons  away  to  be  educated ; and  they,  had  it 
not  been  for  Portora,  could  never  have  received  a good 
education,  enabling  them  to  enter  the  University,  the 
professions,  or  business.  I could  name  dozens  of  boys, 
many  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  risen  to 
distinction,  and  who  look  back  to  Portora  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude,  because  of  the  great 
advantage  the  education  given  to  them  there  has  been. 
I know  several  families  of  boys  who  will  suffer  a most 
irreparable  loss  if  any  change  is  made  in  the  condition 
of  our  far-famed  school. 

15988.  You,  of  course,  were  a day  boy? — I was. 

15989.  Did  the  day  boys  get  fair  play  as  compared 
with  the  boarders? — The  very  fullest  fair  play,  and 
if  there  was  any  reason  why  a boy  had  to  complain,  I 
think  it  was  more  the  fault  of  the  boy  who  made  the 
complaint  than  the  way  he  was  treated  by  the  boarders. 
I myself,  and  dozens  of  other  day  boys  have  been  in 
the  playground  playing  football  and  everything  else 
with  the  boarders.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years 
and  exists  still. 

15990.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ennis- 
killen, of  that  class  who  would  seek  the  sort  of  education 
given  at  Portora  ? — I believe  that  the  Protestants  are 
much  in  the  majority.  In  fact,  I believe,  there  are  not 


more  than  six  or  seven  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  in 
Enniskillen  who  have  sons  to  send  to  Portora,  or  to 
require  a higher  class  education. 

15991.  Is  the  class  that  send  their  sons  to  Portora 
as  day  boys,  composed  entirely  of  shopkeepers,  or  are 
some  of  them  independent  gentry? — Some  are  shop 
keepers,  and  a good  many  are  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
surrounding  county.  Moreover,  many  persons  send 
their  children  to  live  in  Enniskillen,  in  order  that  they 
may  atteud  Portora  as  day  boys.  I know  whole  families 
of  boys  at  present  attending  there.  As  to  the  bully- 
ing, I do  not  believe  that  during  Dr.  Steele’s  time  at 
Portora  there  is  a single  school  in  Ireland  iu  which 
less  bullying  exists  than  at  Portora. 

15992.  Mr.  O’Sbaughnessy. — You  spoke  about 
the  prospect  of  Portora  being  made  an  Intermediate 
school  ? — What  I referred  to  was  this  : In  reply  to 
question  12882,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett  states: — 

“There  is  a strong  feeling  among  the  Catholics  of  Ennis- 
killen with  regard  to  Intermediate  education.  They  feel  the 
want  of  it  very  much,  and  that  no  means  have  been  afforded 
or  facilities  given  them  to  obtain  it.” 

I maintain  in  reference  to  that,  that  they  have  equal 
facilities  with  the  Protestants. 

15993.  What  do  you  mean  by  Portora  being  made 
an  Intermediate  school  ? — Mr.  Hackett  said  : — 


“ When  the  Government  are  disposed  to  equalize  every 
person,  they  should  give  us  something  to  enable  us  to  run 
in  the  race  with  those  that  are  largely  endowed ; or,  if  not, 
put  all  on  an  equal  footing,  and  let  the  existing  endowment 
go  to  the  promotion  of  education  under  the  Intermediate 
system.” 


I think  that  refers  to  Portora. 

15994.  Do  you  not  know  that  Portora  is  an  Inter- 
mediate school  at  present — that  they  give  Intermediate 
education  there? — I believe  they  do. 

15995.  In  your  statement  you  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  fact  that  the  masters  make  no  distinction.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  who  came  forward,  which  insin- 
uates that  the  masters  did  make  any  such  distinction? 
— In  Mr.  Kenny’s  evidence  I find : — 

“ 12935.  You  do  not  impute  that  to  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  ? — Emphatically  no;  only  to  the  tone. 


Sfow  the  masters  are  Protestants,  and  the  tone  of  the 
school  would  mean  the  tone  of  the  masters  and  the 
noys,  all  combined. 

15996.  He  asserts  that  no  distinction  is  made  on 
he  part  of  the  masters.  Do  you  go  to  visit  the 
ichool  now  ? — I have  been  there,  at  football  and  cricket 
natches  with  the  boys,  and  I know  a number  of  them, 
>otli  boarders  and  day-boys. 

15997.  You  think  there  is  a perfectly  fair  am 
rindly  spirit  between  .the  boarders  and  day-boys?  1 
enow  that  there  is. 

15998.  You  said  there  were  very  few  Roman 
latholic  gentlemen  in  Enniskillen  that  would  e 
ikely  to  send  their  sons  there  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

15999.  That  word  “gentlemen”  is  a very  elastic 
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word.  Are  there  not  a good  many  Homan  Catholic 
men  in  Enniskillen  who  would  be  able  to  pay  £6  or 
£8  a year  for  the  education  of  their  children,  as  day 
pupils,  if  they  had  a suitable  school  ? — I do  not  think 
there  are  many  Roman  Catholics  in  Enniskillen  that 
have  got  sons  to  send  there. 

16000.  That  is  a misfortune  that  may  be  repaired 
in  time.  Is  there  not  a Roman  Catholic  population  in 
'Enniskillen  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
be  very  likely  to  furnish  a fair  number  of  children,  for 
whose  education  they  could  afford  to  pay  £6  or  £8  a 
year  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics 
in  Enniskillen  at  the  present  time,  who  are  of  such 
standing  as  to  be  likely  to  have  children  to  send  to 
Portora. 

16001.  Surely  there  are  more  than  six  or  seven 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  in  the  town  ? 
— Certainly  there  are,  but  they  have  not  got  families. 

16002.  There  are,  at  present,  about  thirty  day-boys 
attending  the  school.  Are  they  not  all  Protestants 


or  Presbyterians? — I think  there  are  some  Roman 
Catholic  boys  at  the  school  now.. 

16003.  As  there  are  about  fifteen  free  pupils 
among  the  day-boys  at  Portora,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
there  are  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  Protestant  boys  in 
the  town  of  Enniskillen  paying  £S  a year  as  day 
scholars  at  Portora  school,  at  present.  Docs  that 
strike  you  as  being  a very  small  number  of  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  to  be 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  considering  (he 
wealth  and  position  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants? — I 
do  not  really  know  the  average  of  day-boys  at  Portora. 
When  I was  a boy  there  were  from  forty  to  forty-five 
there.  But  all  those  schools  in  Ireland  seem  to  have 
decreased  both  in  boarders  and  day-boys. 

16004.  There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  boys  paying  for  availing  themselves  of 
Portora  school.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Catholics 
of  Enniskillen — if  they  had  a good  school  suiting  their 
views — would  find  fourteen  boys  to  pay  say  £S  a year 
each  ? — I rather  doubt  it. 


Rev.  David  O'Leary,  m.a..  examined. 


16005.  Chairman. — You  reside  at  Enniskillen? — 
Yes.  I am  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

16006.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
— Seven  years. 

16007.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commission  ? — I wish  merely  to  correct  some  answers 
that  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett  in  Ennis- 
killen, when  he  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
a good  deal  more  than  half  the  population.  I do  not 
know  whether  that  refers  to  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical 
parish.  In  the  civil  parish  the  Px-otestants  are  in  the 
majority,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  there  is  a 
difference  of  about  700  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

1 6008.  Which  is  the  larger  parish  ? — The  civil  is 
larger  than  the  ecclesiastical  pai-ish.  The  civil  parish 
is  the  parish  from  which  the  census  is  taken.  The 
old  benefice  of  Enniskillen,  and,  I believe,  all  the  old 
beuefices,  ax-e  of  the  same  ax-ea  as  the  civil  parishes. 
In  the  civil  parish,  according  to  the  last  census,  the 
Roman  Catholics  numbered  5,662,  while  the  Protes- 
tants numbered  5,720,  bxxt  in  the  borough  of  Ennis- 
killen, which  would  approximate  to  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  3,272,  while 
the  Protestants  numbered  2,564. 

16009.  Dr.  Hart. — Does  that  include  more  than 
the  town  of  Enniskillen? — Not  very  much  more. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  parishes,  take 
that  in  which  Portora  is  situated — Rossoxy.  Accox-- 
ding  to  the  census  returns  there  wei-e  686  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  parish,  and  1,262  Protestants.  Then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  in  Trory  parish,  accoi-- 
ding  to  the  same  census,  thex'e  were  243  Roman 
Catliolics,  and  598  Protestants.  In  Killesher  parish 
too,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  Florence-coui-t,  the 
majority  are  Px-otestants.  In  Devenish,  however,  the 
majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  But  in  the  two  or 
three  parishes  immediately  surrounding  Enniskilleix, 
the  majority  are  Px-otestants. 

16010.  You  think  that  the  educational  facilities 
are  suitable  for  the  reqxxix-ements  of  the  place? — I do. 

16011.  As  regards  commercial  education,  have  you 
ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  that  not  being  pro- 
vided for? — No,  I never  have. 

16012.  Of  coux-se,  Portora  is  looked  to  principally 
as  a school  for  preparing  for  Trinity  College ? — Yes; 
but  I cm  also  speak  favoxu-ably  of  the  Erasmus 


Smith’s  school  in  Eiuxiskillen,  at  which  thex-e  are  120 
children  attending,  and  it  caix  bear  compax-ison  with 
any  other  school  of  its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood. 

16013.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— That  was  formerly  a 
Model  school? — It  was  for  a few  years,  until  the 
present  Rector  of  Enniskillen  was  appointed  to  the 
parish. 

16014.  That  is  a Primary  school? — Yes,  to  all 
intents  and  pux-poses  it  is  a Primary  school. 

16015.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
Tubrid  school  ? — I do,  a good  deal. 

16016.  Do  you  think  it  is  a successful  school? — I 
think  it  is  on  the  whole  successful.  I know  that 
thex-e  is  always  a difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
children  in  thex-e.  A gx-eat  many  parents  apply  to  me 
to  get  their  childx-en  in  there,  and  I cannot  succeed. 

16017.  So  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
ixeiglxbourhood — do  you  find  that  the  childx-en  who 
have  been  educated  there  get  oxx  well? — I think,  on 
the  whole,  they  do.  Some  are  appi-entices  in  Ennis- 
killen at  present,  and,  on  the  whole,  those  who  have 
beexx  educated  ixx  that  school  are  doixxg  very  well. 

16018.  They  get  a Primary  education  thex-e  equal 
to  that  received  in  the  National  schools  ?— I do  not 
see  why  the  educatioxx  there  should  xxot  equal  that  in 
the  National  schools. 

16019.  Mx\  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  it  equal  it? — 
I think  it  does,  taking  the  general  run  of  the  National 
schools.  I do  xxot  compare  it  with  the  Model  schools. 

16020.  Dr.  Hart. — You  mentioned  the  parish  of 
Devenish — what  distance  is  that  from  Portox-a  ? — It 
is  close  to  Portora  at  oixe  side.  Pox-tox-a  itself  is 
situated  in  Rossory  pax-ish. 

16021.  Devexxish  is  the  only  parish  you  have  men- 
tioned, in  which  there  is  a nxajority  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Is  that  majority  very  lax-ge  ? — No.  Thex-e  are  2,619 
Roman  Catholics,  axxd  2,044  Protestants. 

16022.  Then,  on  the  whole,  in  the  neighboxn-hood 
of  Pox-tora  school  the  majority  are  Protestants? — 
Yes. 

16023.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  ecclesiastical 
parish  that  you  speak  of  is  the  parish  in  which  you  at 
present  xxxinister  under  the  Ix-ish  Church  system  ? — 
Yes. 

16024.  That  is  the  town  of  Enxxiskillen  ? — About 
the  borough  of  Enniskillen. 


Mr.  William  Rutherford  Cooney,  examined. 


16025.  Chairman. — You  ax-e  a x-esident  in  Ennis- 
killen ? — Yes ; I have  been  sixteen  years  at  business  in 
Enniskillen,  and  I employ  between  forty  and  fifty 
people. 


16026.  You  desire  to  make  a statement  ? — Yes.  At 
your  inquiry,  ixx  Enniskillen,  in  Father  Hackett’s  evi- 
dence this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ 12841.  Do  any  of  your  flock  go  to  the  Model  school? — 
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None,  but. occasionally  a few  waifs  and  strays,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages  or  of  soldiers  ; but  none  of  the 
children  of  practical  Catholics  go  there,  and  the  parents  are 
not  influenced  by  their  clergy  in  keeping  them  away.” 

I know  that  the  Catholic  clergy  do  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  their  people  from  sending  their 
children  to  the  Model  school.  Parents,  whose  children 
were  attending  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  have 
complained  to  me  of  their  interference.  They  told  me 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  Model  school,  and  yet 
there  is  religious  instruction  given  to  the  children  of 
Catholics  attending,  there,  by  the  head  master,  himself 
a Catholic.  The  Catholic  clergy  too  are  at  liberty  to 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  Model  school  to  the 
Catholic  children.  I believe  denominational  education 
fosters  religious  animosity,  while  a mixed  system,  such 
as  we  possess  in  the  Model  School,  tends  to  promote 
goodwill  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Catholics 
attended  school  with  me.  I never  knew  of  their  faith 
being  tampered  with,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual 
regard  there  established  have  never  passed  away,  and 
I hope  never  shall.  The  Enniskillen  Town  Commis- 
sioners, a mixed  body,  consisting  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  used  their  influence  to  obtain  the  Model 
school  for  the  town.  It  is  considered  a great  advantage 
to  the  locality,  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
section  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  not  influenced  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  against  it,  and  any  diminution  of 
its  efficiency  or  power  Would  be  a serious  loss  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  In  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett  before  this  Commission,  in 
Enniskillen,  I find 

“ 12936.  Chaiumax — Portora  school  does  not  afford 
any  great  benefit  to  Protestants  either  as  a school  for  the 
commercial  classes,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars 
there  are  the  sons  of  persons  in  better  circumstances  coming 
from  a distance? — They  are.  12937.  Mr.  O’Shadg iixtssr. 
— Then  you  do  not  consider  Portora  school  of  any  great 
advantage  to  the  locality? — From  my  stand-point  it  is  not. 
12938.  The  boarders  pay  sixty  guineas  a year.  It  is  a 
high  class  school,  more  for  the  sons  of  gentry  of  large 
property  rather  than  iorthose  seeking  commercial  education  ? 
— I was  always  under  that  impression  about  it.” 

I disagree  with  the  opinion  that  Portora  is  not  an 
advantage  to  the  Protestants  and  people  of  Enniskillen. 
I am  an  Enniskillen  shopkeeper,  or  (as  we  style 
ourselves)  merchant.  I send  my  sons  to  Portora  to 
receive  their  higher  education,  having  previously  passed 
them  through  the  Model  school,  where  they  obtained 
their  primary  education.  The  greater  number  of  the 
better  class  in  Enniskillen  were,  and  are,  Protestants, 
and  it  is  principally  from  this  class  that  children  go  to 
Portora.  I believe  that,  omitting  Catholics  preparing 
for  the  priesthood,  during  my  time  in  Enniskillen,  nearly 
all  the  Catholics  of  Enniskillen  who  received  a higher 
education  received  it  at  'Portora.  Until  the  sitting  of 
this  Commission  at  Enniskillen,  I was  not  aware 
that  the  Catholics  had  any  Objection  to  Portora.  Since 
then  T have  been  in  conversation  with  some  of  our 
oldest  and  most  intelligent  Catholic  inhabitants,  and 
they  say  they  have  none.  As  to  the  number  of 
Catholics  now  attending  Portora,  I wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Catholic  boys  were  removed 
from  Portora  immediately  before  the.  sitting  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  number  was  thus  diminished. 
Possibly  .you  will  draw  your  own  inference  from 
that. 

16027.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  day-boys,  as 
stated  in  the  return  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Steele 
some  months  ago,  was  four  1—1  believe  some  of  those 
were  removed  to  supply  evidence  as  to ' the  numbers 
in  Portora.  I think  this  fact  very  remarkable. 

16028.  What  used  to  be  the  average  number  1 — I 
do  not  know  ; but  my  impression  was  that  those  boys 
were  removed  simply  to  make  a case  against  Portora. 
Having  Portora,  the  Model  school,  and  the  various 
other  schools,  the  educational  wants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  are  well  supplied. " The  Catholics  of 
Enniskillen  possess  nOt  only  equal  but  more  numerous 


advantages  than  the  Protestants.  They  have  Portora 
where  no  religious  instruction  is  given  to  day-boys’ 
They  have  the  Model  school,  where  Catholics  may 
receive  religious  instruction  from  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  from  lay  teachers.  These  they  can  attend  rn 
common  with  Protestants.  They  have  the  Convent 
schools  established  and  subsidized  by  the  people  and 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  also  subsidized  by  the 
people ; and  these  schools  they  have  entirely  to  them- 
selves. I therefore  maintain  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Enniskillen  have 
greater  educational  advantages  than  the  Protestants. 
Add  to  this,  increased  denominational  education  for 
Catholics,  or  diminish  the  undenominational  or  mixed 
systems  the  Protestants  have  now  within  reach,  and  you 
punish  the  Protestant  section  of  the  inhabitants  who  are 
amenable  to  the'  'arrangements  made  by  Government 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  while  you  reward  those 
who  are  in  rebellion  against  a fair  and  liberal 
arrangement.  Being  a shopkeeper  myself,  I would 
not  consider  it  good  taste  to  meet  Mr.  Iienny’s 
evidence  as  to  the  wealth  of  my  class.  However 
another  gentleman  will  deal  with  statistics  giving 
information  on  that  point.  I wish  to  make  one 
remark  as  to  Dr.  Steele’s  evidence.  While  not  pre- 
pared to  go  all  the  way  with  Dr.  Steele,  I can  quite 
understand  his  being  under  the  impression  that 
Enniskillen  -is  almost  exclusively  a Protestant  town. 
Within  the  distance  from  Portora  gate  to  the  town, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile,  are  situated  the  greater  number 
of  our  private  houses,  and  there  is  but  one  Catholic 
occupying  a house  of  any  pretensions  in  all  that 
distance.  We  have  four  banks,  and  the  managers  are 
all  Protestants.  We  have  six  medical  men  in  the 
town,  five  of  whom  are  Protestants,  and  one  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  UntilDr.  Cullen  came,  we  were  for 
two  or  three  years  without  a Roman  Catholic  doctor 
at  all.  We  have  six  solicitors.  Five  of  them  are 
Protestants,  and  one  is  a Roman  Catholic.  Then 
taking  the  other  quarter  of  the  town,  where  private 
houses  are  situated — Alexandra-terrace,  Albert-ter- 
race, and  Fair  View, — there  is  not  a single  Roman 
Catholic  resident.  So  I can  quite  understand  that 
Dr.  Steele’s  impression  would  be  that  the  Protestants 
were  in  the  majority  in  Enniskillen. 

16029.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  there  not  a good 
many  Roman > Catholic  shopkeepers  in  Enniskillen  1 — 
About  half  as  many  as  there  are  Protestants. 

16030.  Many  of  them  are  prosperous  men! — Yes, 
a number  of  them. 

16031.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  availed 
themselves  of  good  Intermediate  Education,  I pre- 
sume it  is  likely  their  sons  would  enter  into  the 
professions,  and  that  you  would  have  Roman  Catholic 
professional  men  springing  up  there  fix  moderate 
abundaxxce  1 — My  answer  to  that  Would  be  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply.  We  have  not  a large 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  professional  men,  because 
the  Roman  Catholic  element  does  not  demand  it. 
Therefore  I do  not  think  it  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  number. 

16032.  Surely  they  must  employ  doctors  and 
attorneys,  just  as  much  as  other  people  1 — I think  not, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  pay  them.  The  dispensar  y 
doctor  attends  the  principal  portion  of  the  poorer 
Catholics. 

16033.  You  approve  of  the  Model  school  system, 
enabling  the  clergymen' of  each  denomination  to  attend 
the  children  and  teach  them  religion? — I do. 

16034.  I presume  you  are  very  glad,  as  a Protestant, 
to  see  your  clergyman  avail  himself  of  that,  and  go  to  • 
the  Model  school  to  teach  religion  at  proper  hours? — 
Yes. 

16035.  At  Portora  there  is  no  religious  instruction 
given  to  the  day  boys  1 — No. 

16036.  Contrasting  that  with  the  Model  school 
system,  does  it  not  appear  to  be  a lamentable  thing 
that  religion  forms  no  part  of  the  course  at  Portora  ? 
— I do  not  think  so ; boys  go  to  Portora  principally  to 
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receive  a higher  education.  Suppose  , they  enter  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  by  that  time  I consider  they  have 
received  sufficient  religious  instruction  to  carry  them 
on.  They  will  then  become  interested  in  lectures  and 
books,  and  sermons  in  churches;  and,  although  it  may 
' be  thought  a singular  expression  of  opinion,  X consider 
it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  take  an  hour  out  of 
their  time  for  secular  education ; because  boys  when 
they  go  to  Portora  require  to  use  their  entire  powers 
to  push  themselves  forward. 

16037.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for 
boys  of  your  creed,  going  in  for  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion, over  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  to  devote  any 
special  time  of  the  ordinary  hours  to  religious 
ed  ucation  ? — N o. 

16038.  Are  you  aware  that  Roman  Catholics,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  hold  a distinctly  contrary  opinion, 
and  think  that  religion  ought  to  enter  into  Intermediate 
Education  even  of  boys  who  have  passed  thirteen  years 
of  age  ! — I dare  say  you  are  right. 

16039.  You  say  that  the  Catholics  have  greater 
educational  advantages  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen 
than  the  Protestants  ! — I believe  they  have. 

16040.  And,  as  I understand,  you  make  it  out  in 
this  way,  that  they  have  Portora  and  the  Model  school, 
or  as  you  call  them,  mixed  schools  to  go  to,  and  in 
addition  their  own  denominational  schools  ! — Yes. 

16041.  Are  you  aware  that  they  support  then-  own 
denominational  Schools,  at  great  expense  ! — They  do. 

16042.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  will  not  avail 
themselves,  to  any  large  extent,,  of  the  mixed  schools, 
and  they  -will  pay  for  the  denominational  schools. 
How  now  do  you  point  out  the  advantage! — In  the 
first  place,  by  public  subscriptions,  they  subsidize 
schools,  and  the  Protestants  have  nothing  of  that  kind. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  another  point.  There  are 
a number  of  people,  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  who  believe  it  to  be  a work  of  great  merit  to 
devote  their  lives  exclusively  to  works,  such  as  edu- 
cation; the  Christian  Brothers,  for  instance.  . The 
Protestants  have  no  class  of  men  like  that,  devoting 
their  lives  to  educating  the  people.  That  is  another 
advantage.  Then  they  have  the  Convent  school  sub- 
sidized indirectly  also ; because  there  are  a number  of 
ladies  there  who  devote  their  lives  exclusively  to 
works  of  this  kind.  Therefore  I hold  that  being  sub- 
sidized by  subscriptions,  and  with  the  devotion  of  the 
Nuns  and  Christian  Brothers,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Enniskillen  possess  advantages  far  beyond  the 
Protestants. 

16043.  And  you  reckon  as  I understand  the  mixed 
schools  as  being  one  feature  in  the  advantages  ! — I do. 

16044.  Although  they  do  not  to  any  large  extent 
avail  themselves  of  them! — I do.  My  impression 
about  education  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  schools 
they  have,  and  the  more  competition  for  boys  brought 


up  in  those  schools,  the  better  the  children  will  be 
educated.  And  as  things  stand  in  Enniskillen  at 
present  the  children  are  looked  after,  and  if  one 
school  does  hot  catch  them  another  will;  At  present 
there  is  no  want  of  education  in  Enniskillen. 

16045.  Dr.  Hart. — You  mentioned  that  some 
Roman  Catholic  boys  were  te moved  from  Portora 
before  this  Commission  sat  there  !— I know  to  my  own 
knowledge  of  two  having  been  removed. 

16046.  Do  you  suspect  there  Were  any  more! — I 
do  not  think  there  were. 

1 6047 . Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  any  reason 
to  believe— and  if  so  what  is  the  reason — that  those 
boys  were  removed  in  order  to  make  out  a case,  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  against  Portora,  or  is  it  only  a 
surmise! — It  is  a surmise  on  my  part,  since  boys 
who  were  receiving  an  education  there  at  £S  a year, 
were  sent  away  where  they  could  not  receive  such  a 
superior  education  under  a cost  of  £40  or  £50. 

16048.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a case  before  this  Commission,  such  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  would  be  undertaken  by 
any  sane  man  in  Enniskillen! — I think  when  we  had 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Morris,  that  if  he  were  told  by 
his  clergy  to  send  his  children  from  his  own  school  to 
the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  he  would  send  them 
out  of  his  own  house,  anything  might  be  done ; and 
the  fathers  of  the  boys  in  question  are  well  off,  ancl  able 
to  make  sacrifice  of  '£30  or  £40,  or  even  £100,  for 
their  church. 

16049.  Where  did  they  send  them  to  ! — I do  not 
know. 

16050.  When  did  they  send  them  away  1 — Before 
this  Commission  sat  in  Enniskillen. 

16051.  But  was  it  not  after  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation examinations  1 — I am  not  able  to  tell  you  that, 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  only  a short  time 
before  the  Commission. 

16052.  That  is  after  the  result  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  examination  was  known.  Are  you  aware 
that  Portora  was  anything  but  successful  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  as  contrasted  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  at  Monaghan,  Armagh  Royal 
School,  and  other  places  ! — I am  aware  of  that,  and  I 
cannot1  account  for  it. 

16053.  Was  not  that  afair  reason  for  removing  them ! 
— No.  Those  boys  were  educated  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school.  They  went  tp  Portora  and  were 
not  expected  to  compete  with  boys  of  superior  advan- 
tages. I may  add  that  a number  of  boys  at  Portora, 
and  one  of  them  my  own  son,  took  a low  place:  in  the 
Intermediate  examination.  The  reason  was,  as  he 
suggested  himself,  that  it  would  be  nonsense  for  him  to 
work,  because  he  already  held  exhibitions  which  would 
preclude  him  from  taking  prizes,  and  he  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  work  for  the  Intermediate  examination. 
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16054.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  Enniskillen! — Yes. 

16055.  As  regards’the  relative  proportion,  in  Ennis- 
killen, of  the  religious  denominations,  have  you  any- 
thing further  to  add  to  what  the  last  witness  has 
stated,  or  do  you  wish  to  correct  his  evidence  in  any 
way! — My  attention  was  called  to  the  evidence  given 
in  Enniskilien  with  reference  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  two  religions ; and  I examined 
the  rating  in  Church-street  and  High-street,  the  two 
principal  streets  in  the  town,  and  where  I believe  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  has  been  done  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  I find  that  the  entire  rating  of  those  streets 
is  £2,026.  Of  that  amount  the  valuation  of  the 
houses  held  by  Protestants  is  £1,519,  while  the  valua- 
tion of  the  houses  held  by  Roman  Catholics  is  £507. 
Further,  I extended  the  area,  and  applying  the  rating 
test  to  all  the  houses  between  the  two  bridges,  which 
would  comprise  the  entire  business  part  of  the  town, 
I find  the  valuation  to  be  £5,081,  of  which  the  relative 
proportions  would  be  £3,624  on  the  houses  held  by 
Protestants,  and  £1,457  on  those  held  by  Roman 


Catholics.  I was  educated  myself  at  Portora  and 
there  were  Catholics  attending  there  in  my  time. 
They  had  equal  advantages  with  the  Protestants.  We 
had  a large  number  of  boarders,  which  I thought  a 
great  advantage,  as  I considered  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  boarders  and  day  boys  an  advantage  to 
both. 

16056.  The  dayboys  received  fair  play  and  were 
equally  well  treated  both  during  school  hours  and  play 
hours ! — There  were  no  complaints  at  that  time. 

16057.  Was  the  education  given  a good  commercial 
education  1 — Certainly.  The  school  was  much  larger 
then,  than  it  has  been  latterly.  The  establishment  of 
the  Model  school  has  rather  tended  to  diminish  the 
attendance  of  boys  at  the  commercial  classes. 

16058.  There  have  not  been  any  coinplaints  made 
as  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes  not  being 
sufficiently  consulted,  as  compared  with  those  who  go 
in  for  the  learned  professions!— No.- 

16059.  Dr.  Hart. — Were  you  yourself  a day  boy, 
or  a boarder !— I was  a day  boy. 

3 Y 2 


Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Whitley. 
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Mr.  John  Verner,  examined. 


16060.  Chairman. — You  are  a resident  in  Ennis- 
killen ? — Yes.  I was  reai-ed,  and  have  continued  to 
reside,  there. 

16061.  Is  there  any  particular  point,  on  which  you 
wish  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  we  have  already 
heard  ? — I have  only  to  say  that  my  brother  and  myself 
were  both  educated  at  Portora,  and  there  are  two  of  my 
own  sons  there  now.  My  experience  of  Portora  is  as 
has  been  represented  by  Mr.  Cooney  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

16062.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  Enniskillen  ? 
—lam. 

16063.  Do  you  think  the  education  given  in  Portora 
fits  young  men  for  business  ? — As  regards  young  men 
preparing  for  commercial  life,  I would  prefer  the  Model 
school ; but  I prefer  Portora  for  the  higher  class  edu- 
cation. 

16064.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  reputation  of  Tubrid  school  ? — I do 
not. 

16065.  Dr.  Hart. — You  found  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  the  relations  between  the  boarders  and  the 
day  boys  at  Portora? — N o.  I was  there  for  three  years, 


and  there  was  free  enjoyment  between  the  boarders  and 
day  boys ; both  in,  and  outside,  the  school.  I have  five 
sons  attending  the  Model  school,  and  two  at  Portora, 

16066.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  elder 
boys  the  ones  you  sent  to  Portora? — Quite  so.  The 
two  eldest  have  been  attending  Portora  and  the  five 
younger  the  Model  school. 

16067.  Had  the  elder  boys  been  at  the  Model 
school  previously  ? — They  had. 

1606S.  You  use  the  Model  school  as  a preparatory 
school  for  Portora? — Quite  so. 

16069.  Is  it  your  intention  to  send  the  others  to 
Portora  ? — It  is.  I purpose  sending  another  to  Por- 
tora, at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

16070.  Do  you  know  whether  any  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  Portora  selected  them  from 
superior  capacity  ? — I do  not  know  of  one.  I know 
many  who  have  been  graduated  in  the  Model  school 
till  they  came  to  a certain  age  and  standing,  and  have 
then  been  sent  to  Portora. 

16071.  That  is,  one  is  used  a preparatory  school  to 
the  other  ? — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  examined. 


16072.  Chairman. — You  are  a resident  in  Ennis- 
killen ? — Yes. 

16073.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — Thirty- 
five  years. 

16074.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  there? — I am. 
. 16075.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  or  any  correction 


to  make,  in  respect  of  the  evidence  given  already  ? — 
I cannot  say  that  I have  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence given  to-day,  which  I fully  endorse.  I may 
mention  that  I have  been  a very  large  contributor  to 
both  the  schools  which  have  been  mentioned,  having  had 
nine  children  at  the  Model  school,  and  three  at  Portora, 


Mr.  John  Mr.  John  Lemon,  examined. 

Lemon. 

16076.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a resident  in  we  have  heard,  as  to  the  schools  there  ? — No ; I quite 
Enniskillen  ? — I am.  agree  with  the  views  already  expressed,  both  as  to 

16077.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  Portora  and  the  Model  school. 


Mr.  William  Teele,  examined. 


16078.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  oi  Enniskillen?— I am. 

16079.  You  have  been  living  in  that  town  for  a 
good  many  years  ?— For  the  last  ten  years.  I formerly 
served  my  time  there,  and  having  left  it,  and  spent  ten 
years  in  Dublin,  I went  back  there. 

16080.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statements 
already  made? — Not  much.  Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr. 
Cooney  said  almost  all  I had  to  say  ; the  only  thing 
I wish  to  add  is  this:  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  you  in  Enniskillen  that,  if  there  was  a higher 
class  school  for  Catholics,  there  a considerable  num- 
ber would  use  it ; now  in  the  whole  town  there 
are  only  from  six  to  eight  Homan  Catholic  families 
that  have  boys  to  send  to  Portora,  or  that  are  in  a 
position  to  receive  a higher  class  education.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  I think  the  number  is 
about  six  or  eight ; the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  have  boys  are  Protestants.  As  regards  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  so  many  pupils  at  Portora  as 
there  have  been,  the  Model  school  has  taken  a great 
number  of  them ; but  a great . number  have  passed 


through  Portora,  and  a great  number  are  now  going 
through  the  Model  school,  with  a view  to  going  to 
Portora.  I myself  have  one  son  at  the  Model  school, 
whom  I intend  sending  to  Portora. 

16081.  I suppose  the  Model  school  is  looked  on  as 
a preparatory  school  for  Portora  ? — Yes.  I look  on 
the  Model  school  as  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
town  ; and  I think  anything  done  to  the  detriment  of 
either  school  would  be  very  serious,  not  only  to  me, 
but  to  the  county  at  large. 

16082.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  the 
six  or  eight  families  of  the  higher  class  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants,  to  whom  you  have  referred,  send 
their  children  1— Some  of  them  send  them  to  Portora  ; 
others  to  other  colleges  through  Ireland. 

16083.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  of  them 
have  their  children  at  Portora  now? — I know  two  or 
three  had,  but  I do  not  know  the  number  now.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town 
quite  in  a position  to  afford  the  expense  of  Portora ; 
but  they  have  no  families. 


Mr..  Hazlett 


Mr.  Hazlett  Irvine,  examined. 


16084.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a resident  in 
Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

16085.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  there  ? — No. 

16086.  You  have  lived  in  the  town  for  a good  while? 
— I am  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
town,  and  have  resided  there  all  my  life,  save  while  I 
held  a public  appointment  at  Parsonstown,  and  even 
then  I visited  Enniskillen  constantly.  My  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  town  for  nearly  200  years. 


16087.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence 
already  given  ? — I desire  to  make  a statement  as  re- 
gards the  good  feeling  which  existed  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  boys  at  Portora,  and  myself  and  then- 
other  Protestant  school  fellows,  in  my  time.  I was  at 
Portora  Royal  School  for  about  three  years,  and  I left 
it  at  or  about  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  ; during 
that  period  there  were  several  Roman  Catholics  at  it. 
Pat.  Harman,  who  died  recently,  was  one  of  them; 
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lie  intended  entering  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
but  bis  health  gave  way,  which  caused  him  to  give  up 
the  idea.  I do  not  think  he  ever  received  an  insult 
from  any  boy  in  the  school.  I am  sure  if  he  had  there 
were  many  boys  willing  to  protect  him.  I for  one 
would  have  done  so,  and  so  would  many  others. 
Another  gentleman,  Rev.  James  M ‘Mahon,  who  is  now 
Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Clogher,  was  also  a school- 
fellow of  mine.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  several  times  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
He  made  several  kind  inquiries  about  many  of  his  old 
Protestant  school-fellows  with  whom  he  joined  in  their 


various  amusements.  He  was  a first-rate  hand  at  ball-  nee.  n,  i87$ 
playing.  He  was  a class  fellow  of  one  of  my  brothers,  Mr 
the  Rev.  G-.  Irvine,  who  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  Irvine, 
last  eighteen  years,  the  Protestant  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Castleblaney,  Co.  Monaghan.  In  a letter  I received 
from  my  brother  some  time  ago  he  thus  speaks  of  Mr. 

M'Mahon  : — 

“James  M'Mahon  is  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Clogher, 
and  resides  in  Carrickmacross,  where  he  is  parish  priest,  and 
is  much  esteemed,  and  considered  a very  learned  man.  He 
was  in  my  class  at  Portora,  and  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
boys,  not  only  in  the  class,  but  in  the  entire  school." 


Mr.  William  Copeland  Trimble,  examined. 


16088.  Chairman. — You  reside  in  Enniskillen  ? — 
Yes.  I have  lived  there  since  my  birth. 

16089.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence 
already  given  ? — With  regard  to  one  or  two  points  I 
would  like  to  say  a few  words.  At  the  Model  school 
there  are,  as  I am  informed,  Roman  Catholics  attend- 
ing now,  and  one  of  the  boys  is  there  with  the  sanction 
of  Archdeacon  M‘Meel.  Therefore,  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  cannot  be  merely  “ waifs  and  strays,” 
as  stated  in  the  evidence  given  in  Enniskillen.  There 
have  always  beon,  during  my  experience,  Roman 


Catholic  boys  at  Portora,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
boys  in  the  town,  assumed  to  be  desirous  of  getting  an 
education  at  Portora,  were  there.  There  was  not  one 
omitted.  With  regard  to  the  bullying  which  existed 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  discontinued 
after  my  time;  it  has  now  entirely  passed  away. 
With  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  boys  at  Portora,  long 
ago  the  day  boys  used  to  go  in  to  prayers,  but  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  that  was  done  away  with,  and  there 
has  been  no  religious  instruction  of  any  sort  given  to 
the  day  boys  since. 


Mr.  William 
C.  Trimble. 


Rev.  John  Doherty,  c.c.,  examined. 


16090.  Chairman. — Do  you  reside  in  Enniskillen  ? 

- 1 am  at  present  living  in  the  Catholic  seminary  at 
Monaghan. 

16091.  You  were  educated  at  Portora? — 1 was  a 
day  scholar,  at  Portora,  for  a short  time. 

16092.  Howlongwere  you  there?— About  thirteen 
months  altogether. 

16093.  To  what  school  did  you  go,  after  you  left 

Portora? I went  to  the  the  Catholic  University,  in 

Dublin. 

16094.  Did  you  improve  much  the  education  you 
received  at  Portora?— Well,  the  circumstances  under 
which  I went  to  Portora  were  rather  peculiar.  I was 
in  need  of  classical  education,  and  there  was  no 
classical  day  school  in  Enniskillen,  or  anywhere  near, 
that  I could  attend,  and  my  father  was  not  m a posi- 
tion to  send  me  to  any  boarding  school ; so  I went 
to  Portora  because  I could  not  help  it.  I left  it  in 
1S68,  and  remained  in  the  Catholic  University  about 
four  or  five  years. 

16095.  There  was  no  interference  with  your  re- 
ligious faith  while  you  were  at  Portora?— No  direct 
interference.  ' 

16096.  Your  education  there  was  purely  sepuiar ! 

Yes.  There  was  nothing  technically  called  religious 

education  there. 

16097.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — You  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  Monaghan  Seminary? — Yes. 

16098.  Has  that  got  any  endowment  ?— I do  not 
know  that  it  has.  I believe  it  has  not. 

16099.  It  has  a fine  building  ?— Yes ; there  is  a 
fine  building. 

16100.  How  many  students  are  there  ?— There  are 
forty-one  intern,  at  present,  and  ten  day  scholars.  _ 

16101.  Are  all  those  boys  going  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood?— They  are  not.  . . 

16102.  The  Seminary  is  both  for  lay  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes  ? — Yes.  . 

16103.  Does  it  afford  accommodation  for  more  than 
forty-one  boarders  ?— There  is  accommodation  for 
perhaps  eighty  boarders.  . 

16104.  What  is  the  ordinary  pension  for  the 
boarders? — £25  a year.  , , 

16105.  What  is  the  ordinary  charge  to  the  day 
scholars? — .£5  a year. 

16106  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  statement 
about  Portora  school  ?— Hearing  that  the  Commission 
■was  likely  to  sit,  and  that  my  name,  was  to  be  men- 


tioned, as  a Catholic  day  scholar  at  Portora,  satisfied 
with  the  teaching  and  tone  of  the  place,  I came  up, 
chiefly  to  hear  what  might  be  said,  and  to  make  any 
remarks  I thought  necessary ; and  I must  now  say 
that  the  tone  of  the  place  was  not  at  all  as  was  repre- 
sented here  to-day. 

16107.  Do  you  mean  by  that, — the  tone  of  the 
master,  or  of  the  scholars  ? — I would  be  very  far  from 
saying  that  Dr.  Steele,  or  any  of  the  masters,  was  to 
blame,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I always  received 
from  Dr.  Steele  the  greatest  kindness,  and  was  not 
only  treated  so  by  him  but  by  the  other  professors. 
There  were  no  subjects  in  the  school  programme  that 
might  be  called  of  a controversial  nature,  except 
English  history ; but  the  way  that  was  treated,  in 
the  class  books  we  were  compelled  to  use,  was  such 
that  they  could  not  be  safely  read  by  any  Catholic, 
nor  was  it  put  before  us  in  such  a way  that  a Catholic 
boy  could  safely  trust. 

16108.  What  book  was  it  that  you  objected  to?— 
Hume’s  History  of  England,  and  also  Collier’s  History 
of  England. 

16109.  Were  these  made  the  text  books  of  educa- 
tion ? — They  were. 

16110.  Was  there  anything  else,  besides  the  use  of 
those  books,  that  you  objected  to? — Nothing,  except 
that,  in  the  necessary  intercourse  among  the  students 
themselves,  I was  frequently  made  to  feel  insults 
against  my  own  faith  and  religious  practices. 

16111.  Is  that  merely  an  impression  on  your  mind, 
or  is  your  statement  founded  on  words  used  to  you  ? 

It  is  founded  on  words  and  facts  that  occurred,  and 

it  caused  me  to  come  to  a conclusion,  which  I can  never 
change,  that  I could  never  recommend  a Catholic  to 
go  there  for  education. 

16112.  Was  it  that  the  boys  argued  on  religious 
matters?— They  were  insulting,  and  ridiculed  practices 
that  Catholics  feel  necessary.  The  youngest  Catholic 
would  feel  the  ridicule  very  much,  and  I felt  very 
uncomfortable,  for  the  time  that  I was  there;  on  that 
account. 

16113.  Was  that  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence, 
or  was  it  an  isolated  case?— I would  be  more  disposed 
to  call  it  frequent. 

16114.  Chairman.— Was  that  during  play  hours? 
— Yes,  of  course.  , . 

16115.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  said  than 


Eev.  John 
Doherty,  c.c. 
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Pic.  IT,  1879.  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Monaghan  is  a fine 
Rev.  John  building  ?— It  is. 

Doherty,  C.C.  16116.  Of  course  I ask  you  to  say  but  very 
approximately,  what  the  cost  of  that  building  was?— 
I-  could  not  really  say. 

■ 16117.  Would  it  ran  up  to  £20,000,  or  £30,000? 
— I suspect  it  would. 

16118.  How  much  land  is  there  held  with  the 
building  ?— I believe  about  thirty  acres. 

16119.  Do  you  know  how  the  property  is  held  ? 

There  is  a rent  paid  every  year'. 

16120.  But  I presume  that  does  not  represent  any 
part  of  the  valuation  of  the  building  ? — I think  it  does 
not. 

16121.  Do  you  know  how  the  money,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  was  raised  ? — I do  not. 

16122.  Is  the  institution  in  any  way  charged  for  it 
now,  or  was  it  subscribed,  or  collected,  or  bequeathed  ? 
— I think  it  was  collected  • but  I know  that  portion 
of  the  building  has,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
undergone  a total  renovation  at  a cost  of  £3,000  or 
£4,000. 

16123.  Was  that  money  collected? — No.  It  was 
borrowed,  and  has  to  be  paid  back. 

16124.  What  funds  are  available  for  that  purpose  ? 
—I  cannot  tell.  I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  in 
actual  existence. 

16125.  You  look  to  collecting  the  money  ? — I do 
not.  I am  not  responsible  in  that  light  at  all. 

16126.  Who  is  the  responsible  authority— whose 
property  is  the  place  ?— The  bishop  is  tire  responsible 
authority,  although  he  does  not  live  there. 

16127.  Is  he  the  legal  owner  and  also  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  ? — I do  not  know  who  the  owner 
is.  The  bishop  is  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 

. 16128.  Does  the  £25  a year,  which  you  have  stated 

is  the  sum  charged,  clear  the  cost  of  the  boarders  ? I 

think  it  is  just  enough  not  to  leave  the  Institution  in 
debt. 

16129.  But  it  certainly  leaves  the  institution  no 
profit? — I think  not.  I am  afraid  it  does  not. 

16130.  The  £25  a year,  as  I understand,  would 
about  clear  the  cost  of  keeping  each  boy  in  the  school  ?— 
Yes,  but  remember  the  thirty  acres  of  land  are  utilized. 

16131.  So  that,  in  being  kept  there  for  £25  a year 
each,  the  boys  get  the  advantage  both  of  the  buildings 
and  the  land,  otherwise  you  could  not  keep  them  for 
that  money  ? — I would  say  so. 

16132.  There  are  only  forty  pupils  there,  while 
you  have  accommodation  for  eighty.  How  do  you 
account  for  only  half  the  advantages  of  education  in 
the  place  at  a low  price,  and  with  fine  buildings  bein°- 
availed  of? — I could  not  say. 

16133.  Do  you  know  of  any  suitable  scholars  for 

such  a place,  who  are  not  going  to  Monaghan is  there 

any  objection  to  their  going  to  Monaghan  that  you 
know  of  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

16134.  Can  you.  suggest  any  other  reason  for  being 
only  half  full,  except  there  not  being  a supply  of  boys  in 
the  country  available  for  the  pi  ace  ? — I couldnot  attempt 
to  give  any  reason  why  they  do  not  come.  I do  not 
know  of  any  other. 

16135.  What  staff  is  there?— A president,  three 
priests,  and  a lay  professor. 

16136.  By  whom  are  they  appointed  ?— By  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

16137.  I-Iow  long  has  the  Seminary  been  established 
there  ? — I think  about  thirty  years. 

. 16138.  How  long  is  it  since  the  great  bulk  of  the 
building  was  erected?— The  greater  portion  was 
erected  since  that  time.  The  portion  to  which  I have 
already  referred  was  erected  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

16139.  There  have  been  improvements  since? 

General  improvements.  A range  of  out  houses  have 
been  built  and  works  of  that  kind. 

16140.  Have  the  whole  thirty  acres  been  in  posses- 
sion for  the  thirty  years  ?— I think  I heard  that  por- 
tion of  it  was  obtained  within  the  last  ten  years 
perhaps.  J 

16141.  So  there  has  been  both  an  increase  in  the 


land,  and  an  improvement  in  the  buildings  duri»„  u, 
time  ?— There  has.  s that 

16142.  Are  you  under  any  control  at  all,  as  to  erf 
cation  and  management,  except  on  the  part  of  ti 
bishop,  or  have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  inspect) 
regulating  your  curriculum  and  matters  of  that  kind  1°° 
The  professors  and  president  do  that. 

16143.  Are  they  supreme,  ^except  so  far  as  ti, 
bishop  controls  them  1— Yes,  I would  say  so  6 

16144  And  none  else  except  the  five— the  bishon 

the  president,  and  the  three  professors— reflate  tf 
management  ? — I never  knew  of  any  other  ° 6 

16145  Who  has  the  management  of  the  expend! 
ture  on  the  daily  necessities  of  the  boys,  and  thesunnlv 
mg  of  food  ? — The  president  does  all  that.  1 1 '* 

16146.  Were  you  on  tie  foundation,  at  Portoa  „ 
a tree  scholar  ? — I was.  ’ 

16147.  During  the  whole  time  you  were  there?— Yes 
16148.  You  went  to  Portora  because  you  could  not 
get  the  education  you  wanted  anywhere  else  attW 
time,  in  Enniskillen?— Yes.  There  was  no  other  school 
I could  go  to.  As  long  as  I could,  I was  tau»kt  bv 
a pnest  m Enniskillen.  I learned  a considerable  deal 
ot  Latin.  I did  not  go  to  Portora  till  after  lie  left 
16149.  You  went  to  the-  Catholic  University  from 
Portora  ? — -I  did.  • ' J ‘ 

16150.  In  classical  education,  did  you  find  what  yoii 
had  learned  was  suitable  for  the  Catholic  University? 
—It  was.  I never  could  have  any  objection  to  the 
classical  or  mathematical  education  at  Portora. 

16151.  It  was  suitable  to  what  you  wanted?— 
Yes  ; I was  all  the  time  I was  in  Dublin  at  a board- 
ing school,  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  University 
and  I was  under  instruction  in  that  Institution  for 
nearly  all  the  time  I was  in  it. 

16152.  You  told  us  that  you  objected,  and  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  to  the  English  history  class  books 
. that  were  used  at  Portora.  What  class  books  for  the 
teaclimg  of  English  history  would  you  not  object  to  ! 
—In  teaching  English  history  myself,  I use  Lingard’s 
English  history,  and  compendiums  of  it  and  of  Hume. 

161o3.  Then  it  is  the  full  edition  of  Hume  you 
object  to? — I do  not  use  his  history  as  representing 
the  correct  view  of  the  question;  but  I think  it  is 
better  to  let  them  have  both  sides. 

16154.  Are  you  aware  that  Protestants  object  to 
Lmgard  as  being  inaccurate,  and  giving  a colour  that 
they  do  not  like? — I do  not  know  that  Protestants 
object  to  Lingard ; but  he  was  not  an  infidel,  at  any 
rate.  . . 

16155.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  teaching 
history  that  one  denomination  or  other  would  not 
object  to?— I know  it  is  unpleasant  for  a Catholic  to 
be  taught  out  of  those  books  and  impressed  with  the 
ideas  in  them. 

16156.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  a Protestant  to  be  taught  out 
of  other  books,  and  have  their  ideas  pressed  on  him  ? 

I do  not  know  any  Protestant  in  that  position,  I 
cannot  say  what  they  might  imagine. 


l«Vr7VTv 

1 0 1 ° 1 ■ iJo  you  happen  to  know  any  Protestants  that 
studied  English  history  exclusively  from  Lingard?— I 
do  not  suppose  I do. 

161 5S.  What  was  it  you  objected  to  in  Collier, 
your  objection  to  Hume  was  his  own  want  of  belief? 
—I  do  not  object  principally  on  that  ground, 
although  that  is  a very  fundamental  objection; 
but  I object  to  the  way  he  has  treated  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the.  Catholic  Church,  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  in  England,  and  . many  other  questions. 
Those  matters  are  decidedly  fundamental  ones,  and  it 
is  most  important  that  they  should  be  properly  treated. 

16159.  Mr.  O’Shaugi-inessv. — Suppose  a Protest- 
ant was  taught  in  a school  out  of  Lingard,  as  you  were 
taught  in  a school  out  of  Hume,  do  not  you  know  he 
would  object? — He  would  certainly,  if  taught  as  I 
was ; but  I cannot  agree  as  to  Lingard  being  objection 
able  in  itself. 

16160.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibboit. — Canyon  sug- 
gest any  possible  way  of  teaching  Protestant  boys  and 
Catholic  boys  English  history  together,  by  the  same 
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master,  in  which  the  teaching  would  not  he  objected 
to  by  one  or  the  other  ? — There  might  be  some  way. 

16161.  You  have  been  engaged  practically  in  teach- 
ing, would  you  think  it  possible  yourself  to  teach 
English  history,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  without 
giving  it  a religious  colour  from  your  own  point  of 
view  ? — There  are  certainly  some  portions  of  it  that 
I could  not. 

16162.  You  said  the  masters  at  Portora  were  not 
in  any  way  to  blame  for  what  you  complained  of  with 
regard  to  the  boys.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have 
a number  of  boys,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  of 
one  way  of  thinking,  associating  together  in  school, 
that  there  would  not  be  something  disagreeable  to  the 
minority  ?— I believe  that  most  Protestants  will 
imagine  their  sons  would  experience  the  same  difficulty 
in  connexion  with  Catholics,  that  I felt  in  connexion 
with  Protestants.  Of  course  I state  that  it  would  not 
occur  in  Catholic  schools,  but  that  is  another  point. 

16163.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  would  notallow 
it,  if  you  could  prevent  it  ? — T would  not  allow  it. 

16164.  Lokd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
you,  that,  where  the  majority  were  Roman  Catholics,  it 
might  bedifficult  to  avoid  what  you  objected  to  in  Ennis- 
killen, as  having  annoyed  yourself.  We  have  had  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  from  Enniskillen  before  us, 
who  had  sons,  Protestants,  taking  advantage  of  the 
teaching  there.  You  yourself  experienced  some  incon- 
venience there.  What  mode  of  arranging  the  education, 
in  Enniskillen,  would  you  suggest,  that  would' have 
met  the  difficulty  that  you  felt,  without  depriving  the 
Protestant  boys  of  the  advantages  of  the  education 
that  they  had  1 — I lived  in  Enniskillen  some  ten  years 
ago  or  more,  and  I have  been  very  little  there  since, 
I therefore  think  that  other  people  from  Enniskillen 
might  possibly  give  a better  answer  to  that  question 
than  I can. 

16105.  The  question  does  not  depend  on  any  matter 
of  time.  You  had  yourself  a great  number  of  school- 
fellows who  were  Protestants,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
some  of  whom  you  are  complaining.  A great  number 
of  those  were  Enniskillen  boys  1 — They  were,  a great 
many  of  them. 

16166.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  any 
arrangement,  to  get  teaching  satisfactory  to  yourself, 
without  interfering  with  the  teaching  they  were 
getting,  unless  there  was  a second  school  1 — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible. 

16167.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Your  boys  at 
Monaghan,  I believe,  competed  in  the  Intermediate 
Education  examination? — They  did. 

16168.  Say  generally  with  what  amount  of  success? 
—We  sent  nineteen,  being  all,  except  one,  that  we 
could  possibly  send,  considering  the  limits.  There  was 
another  who  could  best  tell  himself  the  reason  he 
did  not  go  in ; it  was  not  our  fault.  Of  the  nineteen 


"'ho  went  in,  three  were  over  the  limit  of  age  to  get 
prizes.  The  whole  of  our  pupils  passed,  five  of  them 
getting  exhibitions,  and  eleven  prizes. 

16169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Sixteen,  out  of 
nineteen,  passed  with  honour?— Yes. 

16170.  What  subjects  do  you  send  them  up  in? — 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  French,  and. 
Physical  Science. 

16171.  How  many  of  the  nineteen  did  you  send  up 
in  Greek  ? — All  except  two  or  three. 

16172.  How  many  in  French? — I think  about; 
eight. 

16173.  And  in  physical  science? — Perhaps  about 
ten. 

16174.  So  that  you  had  a large  proportion  of  the 
boys,  both  in  French  and  physical  science,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  them  in  classics? — All  in  Latin,  and  all 
but  two  or  three  in  Greek. 

16175.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Monaghan 
yourself? — I was  for  a year  a student  there,  after  I 
left  the  Catholic  University ; and  ever  since  I left 
Maynooth  College  I have  been  there. 

16176.  You  know  the  town  of  Monaghan  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  ? — I do. 

16177.  During  that  time  Mr.  Hime’s  school  was  at 
its  best?— I never  knew  much  about  that  school. 

16178.  During  the  time  you  have  known  Monaghan 
Seminary,  have  there  been  any  Protestant  boys  attend- 
ing it  ?— No,  none. 

16179.  Were  anyCatholic  boys,  so  far  as  you  know, 
attending  Mr.  Hime’s  school? — I never  heard  that 
there  were. 

16180.  Is  there  any  objection  to  Protestant  boys 
entering  at  your  college  ? — I never  heard  a case  of  the 
kind. 

16181.  You  never  heard  an  offer  to  come? — Never. 

16182.  Dr.  Hart. — You  say  there  was  accommo- 
dation for  eighty  boys.  How  long  has  that  been  the 
case  ? — Since  I know  the  place. 

16183.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of 
boarders  during  that  time  ? — About  the  same  number 
as  at  present — forty. 

16184.  The  Seminary  has  never  been  more  than  half 
full  ? — There  were  forty-four  or  forty-five  at  one  time  ; 
but  on  the  average  the  place  lias  not  been  more  than  half 
full.  As  I have  been  asked  a good  many  questions  in 
reference  to  the  Seminary  at  Monaghan,  I wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I am  nothing  more  than  a professor 
there,  and  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
external  government  of  the  place. 

16185.  Chairman. — Who  can  give  us  further  in- 
formation about  the  Diocesan  seminary  1— Either  the 
Bishop,  or  the  President. 

16186.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — We  quite  understand 
that  you  wish  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  ? — Yes ; 
but  I know  there  is  no  endowment. 


Mr.  John  S.  Gunning,  m.d..  recalled. 


16187.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement  ? — Yes  : as  to  what  Mr.  Doherty  said  about 
Roman  Catholics  being  insulted  by  some  of  the  boys 
at  Portora,  I was  at  the  school  myself  with  several 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  I know  at  the  present  time, 
and  from  my  own  experience  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  Mr.  Doherty  was  insulted  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  boys  who  would  come  forward  and 
state  they  were  never  insulted  in  any  way  in  Portora. 


16188.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — That  would  not  dis- 
prove what  Mr.  Doherty  said? — I do  not  assert  that 
Mr.  Doherty  is  stating  what  is  not  the  fact ; but  I 
know  there  are  other  Roman  Catholic  boys  who  would 
state  the  contrary. 

16189.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Isuppose  there' 
are  always  boys  popular  and  unpopular,-  senSitfve'  and 
unsensitive,  at  every  school  ? — Exactly. 


Mr.  Anthony  Cassidy,  examineci. 


16190.  Chairman. — You  reside  in  Enniskillen  ? — 
Yes  ; I have  lived  there  for  twenty-seven  years. 

16191.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  or  any  correction 
to  make,  as  to  the  evidence  we  have  j ust  heard? — I have 
nothing  to  say  against  Portora.  From  what  I have 
learned  of  Dr.  Steele  he  is  a highly  respectable  man, 


and  manages  the  school  well,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  his  assistants.  The  great  complaint  I 
make  is,  that  Portora  is  an  establishment  to  which 
I,  as  a Catholic,  could  not  send  my  son.  My  eldest 
son  was  born  in  Enniskillen,  but,  of  course,  I,  as  a 
Catholic,  would  not  send  him  to  Portora.  I serit’ him 


Dec.  17,  1879. 

Rev.  John 
Doherty,  c.c. 


Mr.  John  S, 
Gunning,  M.D. 


Mr.  Anthony 
Cassidy, 
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Mr.  Anthony 
Cassidy. 


to  be  educated  at  St.  Stanislaus’  College,  Tullabeg,  at 
an  expense  'of  close  on  £500.  Without  saying  anything 
against  Portora,  I maintain  that  Catholics  in  Ennis- 
killen labour  under  a considerable  disadvantage  in  not 
having  an  establishment  similar  or  equal  to  Portora,  to 
which  they  could  send  their  children  with  safety  to  their 
own  conscientious  convictions.  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  based  on  practical  experience  of  oW  sr  a 
quarter  of  a century,  that  there  are  many  Catholics  in 
Enniskillen,  and  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  that  feel 
just  as  I do.  There  is  only  one  part  of  the  evidence 
given  here  with  reference  to  Portora  which  I want  to 
contradict.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  any  Catholic  in 
Enniskillen  complains  that  he  cannot  send  his  children 
to  Portora  in  consequence  of  being  coerced  by  the 
clergy.  As  a rule — of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule — but,  generally  speaking,  Catholics  will  not 
send  their  sons  to  Portora,  or  to  the  Model  School,  no 
matter  what  inducements  are  held  out. 

16192.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  the 
laity  ' agree  with  the  clergy,  that  it  is  not  a place  to 
which  they  could  conscientiously  send  their  sons  ? — 
Precisely  so.  That  is  the  only  thing  I have  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  I have  five  other  sons  growing 
up  now,  and  I will  have  to  incur  large  expense  in 
sending  them  away,  if  there  is  not  something  done. 

16193.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — If  there  were  a day 
school  in  Enniskillen  of  which  you  approved,  how 
many  of  them  would  be  at  it  ? — Two. 

16194.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  Of  Catholic 
families  in  Enniskillen  who  want  such  a good  inter- 
mediate school  is  limited  to  six  or  eight  ? — No ; there 
is  far  more  than  a dozen.  I believe  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Enniskillen 
would  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  is  at  least  one 
Catholic  for  every  two  Protestants.  The  Protestants 
are  certainly  in  the  majority  in  wealth,  means,  and 
social  position. 

16195.  Your  evidence  is,  that  for  every  two  Pro- 
testants, whose  children  would  require  intermediate 
education,  there  is  one  Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes,  about 
that  proportion;  but  in  the  entire  population  the 
Catholics  are  in  a majority. 

16196.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  if  you 
descend  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  want  edu- 
cation of  this  kind,  counting  by  heads,  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  the  majority? — Yes. 

16197.  You  have  sent  your  son  to  St.  Stanislaus’ 
College,  one  of  the  most  successful  schools  in  Ireland. 
What  is  the  charge  for  him  there  ? — I think  about 
sixty  guineas  a year,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  was 
close  on  £100.  He  passed  his  matriculation  ex- 
amination, direct  from  St.  Stanislaus’,  at  the  London 
University. 

16198.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  he  go  over  to 
London? — No.  The  examiners  came  over  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  passed  in  the  first  class — in  honors,  as  it 
is  called.  He  was,  for  a short  time,  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  took  some  exhibitions. 

16199.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— So  that,  for  the 
expense  you  went  to,  you  got  him  as  high  an  education 
as  could  be  got  in  Ireland? — I aimed  at  giving  him 
the  best  education  in  the  land.  He  is  now  readme- 
for  a profession. 

16200.  You  told  us  that  you,  as  a Catholic,  could 
not  conscientiously  send  your  son  to  Portora.  and  that 
about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 


in  the  same  position.  What  is  your  objection  ?— Jr 
objection  is,  that  I,  as  a Catholic,  would  scud  my  21 
to  no  college  that  was  not,  at  least,  under  the  simei 
vision  of  the  clergy  of  my  own  Church,  both  as  t 
religious  and  secular  instruction. 

16201.  Without  bringing  the  clergy  into  the  que, 
tion,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  l)a  ' 
pened  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  send  their  children  to  any  school  that 
was  not  at  least  under  Protestant  supervision,  would 
there  be  any  possibility  of  making  Portora  do  for  both 
denominations,  or  should  there  be  a second  school  ?— 
1 think,  as  Portora  stands,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  practically  making  any  compromise.  I think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a second  school ; and 
until  that  second  school  exists  there  will  be  a n-eat 
disadvantage  felt  by  people  situated  as  I am,  amfif  j* 
never  exists  the  disadvantage  will  be  permanent. 

16202.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the 
conscientious  objection,  which  you  yourself  entertain 
by  anything  short  of  having  a separate  denominational 
school? — I say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible.  The 
Catholics  will  not  send  their  children  to  Protestant 
Colleges  such  as  Portora,  or  the  Model'  School  for  the 
lower  grades,  except  compelled  by  dire  necessity. 

16203.  Let  me  put  this  question — it  is  a very 
hypothetical  one— if  Portora  was  under  the  sort  of  ma- 
nagement you  desire — under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment— and  that  the  Protestants  gave  up  their  object- 
tion,  and  all  sent  their  boys  there,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  your  sons  to  be  in  the  school, 
where  two-tliirds  of  their  school-fellows  were  Protes- 
tant?— Well,  I would  rather  have  my  son  in  a college 
where  his  own  religion  would  be  attended  to  by  the 
clergy  of  his  own  church,  and  taught  separately. 

16204.  That  is  not  exactly  the  question ; but  suppos- 
ing Portora  to  be  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
such  as  would  suit  you  in  every  respect,  would  you  con- 
sider it  an  advantage  to  your  sons  if  two-thirds  of  their 
school-fellows  were  Protestants  ? — That  would  depend 
on  circumstances.  It  would  depend  upon  the  clergy, 
in  whom  people  of  my  class  have  confidence,  having 
practical  supervision. 

16205.  That  is  unless  all  the  boys  were  practically 
taught  ?— Certainly  not.  I would  not  attempt  to 
dictate  to  Protestant  boys  what  they  should  be  taught. 

16206.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  any 
sort  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  supervising 
body,  to  prevent  the  boys  who  are  in  the  majority  in 
the  way  of  denomination  from  making  the  place  less 
satisfactory  to  the  minority  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  ? — No.  I believe  every  teacher  at  Portora  exercises 
care  and  reasonable  diligence  to  do  that,  but  it  is  im- 
practicable. 

16207.  You  think  a working  majority  among  the 
boys  would  be  as  hard  to  manage  as  a majority  any- 
where else  ?— There  are  no  Catholics  going  to  Portora 
at  present,  and,  practically  speaking,  none  have  done 
so  for  twenty-seven  years,  in  my  time. 

16208.  Is  your  evidence  this — that  those  only  went 
there  who  could  not  get  the  education  they  wanted 
anywhere  else,  that  they  ran  a certain  amount  of  risk, 
and  to  a certain  extent  put  a strain  on  their  conscience 
to  get  the  education  they  wanted  ? — I do  not  want  to 
judge  any  person’s  conscience,  but  what  I say  is  this, 
that,  practically  speaking,  no  Catholics  went  to  Portora. 


Eev.  Felix 
Hackett,  c.c. 


Rev.  Felix  Hackett,  c.c.,  recalled. 


16209.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement? — Yes;  Mr.  Maclatchey  has  implied  that 
those  who,  with  myself,  gave  evidence  in  Enniskillen 
were  there  as  a hostile  band.  I desire  to  state  that  we 
have  no  hostility  to  Portora,  or  the  Model  School,  and 
I do  not  think  we  showed  any  hostility.  We  knew 
the  Commissioners  were  inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools,  and  we  -wished  to  put  before  them  the  feelings 
of  the  Catholics  of  Enniskillen. 


- 16210.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  did  not  want  to 
have  Portora  shut  up  ? — We  do  not  care  what  they  do 
with  it.  All  we  wanted  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
was,  that  we  felt  aggrieved,  that  the  Protestant  people 
have  a largely  endowed  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  intermediate  education,  and  that  we  have  none. 

16211.  Chairman. — In  fact  you  do  not  consider 
that  what  now  constitutes,  to  a certain  extent,  an 
endowment  for  all  denominations — namely,  the  fund 
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at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Intermediate  Education  Com- 
missioners, meets  the  difficulty.  You  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  endowment  for  your  institution  as 
well ? — We  want  simply  to  show  that.  I wish  the 
Commissioners  to  understand  that  we  do  not  make  any 
charge  against  Portora,  or  the  Model  School,  or  any 
complaint  against  the  management  of  these  institutions 
as  such.  We  are  simply  stating  what  the  Catholic  view 
is.  Mr.  Maclatchey,  I think,  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  the  Model  School  is  the  only  primary  school  of 
any  efficiency  in  the  district. 

16212.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Model  School  ? — I ground 
my  opinion  on  the  results  examinations.  The  amount 
paid  per  head  for  each  child  in  the  school  is  supposed 
to  be  a test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
for  1874,  it  appears  that  in  the  district  of  Enniskillen 
there  were  schools,  not  four  miles  from  the  town,  in 
which  the  results  fees  amounted  per  head  to  more  than 
they  did  in  the  Enniskillen  Model  School.  At  Ross- 
doney  School  the  results  fees  per  head  amounted  to 
10s.  l\d. ; and  in  the  same  year  at  the  Model  School 
the  results  fees  were  9s.  6 {cl.  per  head. 

16213.  Has  that  tendency  of  the  Model  school  to 
be  below  the  others  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
—I  got  last  year’s  report,  but  the  result  is  not  given 
in  it. 

16214.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
whether  the  scale  of  results  fees  is  the  same  in  Ross- 
doney  as  in  the  Model  school? — It  is  the  same. 

16215.  I thought  that  in  the  Model  school  they 
required  the  teacher  to  attain  a higher  standard  to  get 
results  fees? — No;  the  results  fees  are  the  same. 
There  is  one  school — Garvery — of  which  the  parish 
priest  is  the  manager,  and  100  were  presented  for 
examination,  the  average  attendance  on  the  year  being 
74.  The  yearly  average  attendance  in  the  Model 
school,  according  to  the  Inspector’s  Report,  was  only 
192,  that  is  calculating  the  male,  female,  and  infant. 
The  teaching  staff  in  the  Model  school  is  25  for  192, 
while  the  teaching  staff  in  the  school  to  which  I have 
referred,  and  which  is  just  three  miles  from  the  town, 
is  only  three.  I know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
would  not  put  this  forward  against  the  Model  school — 
that  children  have  come  from  the  very  gate  of  the 
Model  school  to  this  school. 

16216.  That  is  a Catholic  school? — It  is,  but  there 
are  Protestant  children  going  from  beside  the  Model 
school  to  this  school  in  the  country. 

16217.  Is  the  rate  of  results  in  that  school  high? — 
The  results  in  that  school  last  year  amounted  to  11s. 
and  a few  pence  all  round. 

16218.  Mr.  Maclatchey  wishes  to  know  if  the 
master  of  that  school  was  trained  in  the  Model  school  ? 
— He  was  not. 

16219.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give 
as  to  the  number  of  Catholic  children  attending  the 
Model  school? — In  1874  the  Catholics  in  the  Model 
school  were  very  few ; at  present  the  head  master’s 
children  have  permission  to  go' there,  at  least  they  are 
not  prevented  from  going  there.  It  is  tolerated. 

16220.  Were  the  children  of  an  Inspector  of  the 
system  prevented  from  going  there  ? — I suppose  not. 
He  would  come  under  the  same  list  as  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school. 

16221.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Have  you  found  it 
necessary  to  exercise  your  authority  as  a priest  to 
prevent  any  Catholics  from  going  there? — Never. 

16222.  People  seemed  to  chime  in  with  the  objection 
to  it  ?— Yes. 

16223.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  re- 
monstrated with  parents  who  were  sending  their 
children  there  ? — I never  knew  a parent  who  sent  his 
child  there,  except  some  parent  who  was  a very  cold 
Catholic. 

16224.  Have  you  spoken  to  parents,  whose  children 
were  already  at  the  school,  as  to  the  propriety  of  not 
keeping  them  there? — I have. 

16225.  So  that  they  had  sent  the  children,  and  you 


objected? — I should  explain.  I find  very  often  that  Dec.  17,  isra. 
parents  when  their  children  are  corrected  at  one  jjev  jTjT 
school — there  are  the  Christian  Brothers’,  two  National  Ilac'kctt,  c.c. 
schools,  and  the  Convent  school— send  them  to  another 
and  after  a little  they  go  back  again. 

16226.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Is  that  done  with 
the  authority  of  the  parents  1— Yes,  by  the  parents 
themselves.  They  think  it  is  a punishment  inflicted 
on  the  teachers  of  the  school  to  leave  it,  and  «-o  to 
another. 

16227.  You  did  not  in  your  evidence  at  Enniskillen, 
as  far  as  I understand,  aim  at  the  destruction  of  Portora, 
or  at  its  ceasing  to  be  an  Intermediate  school  ? — All 
we  say  is  this,  that  it  is  against  the  first  principles  of 
Catholic  teaching  for  Catholic  boys  to  go  to  Portora, 

There  never  have  been  Catholic  boys  there  as  boarders. 

There  have  been  a few  day  boys,  and  it  has  been 
stated  there  are  some  there  now;  but  there  have  been 
none  since  the  end  of  the  last  academical  year.  What 
we  say  is,  that  the  school  is  useless  for  us  as  Catholics 
in  Enniskillen ; that  it  affords  facilities  for  Protestants 
to  get  Intermediate  education,  and  that  we  should  have 
like  facilities  for  the  Catholic  children. 

16228.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  Catholic  boys 
left  Portora  before  the  sitting  of  this  Commission  in 
Enniskillen.  You  are  a clergyman  of  the  parish  ?— 

16229.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  remove  children, 
in  order  to  make  a case  before  the  Commission  against 
the  school? — Quite  the  contrary.  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  having  charge  of  our  little 
Intermediate  school  was  anxious  for  his  own  sake 
that  the  boy  should  not  be  taken  from  the  school,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  boy  taught  at  Portora  did  not 
get  a better  education  than  he  was  giving  to  his  boys. 

I know  the  children  to  whom  Mr.  Cooney  alluded, 
when  he  spoke  of  boys  being  taken  away  for  that 
purpose.  I know  that  no  priest  interfered  or  spoke 
to  the  father  of  those  children  to  take  them  away. 

He  let  them  stay  there  till  the  end  of  the  academical 
year,  and  he  then  sent  them  to  Rockwell  College, 
county  Tipperary. 

16230.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— State  thefigures 
from  which  you  made  out  the  11s.  as  the  average 
results  fees  for  Garvery  school  ? — I should  explain  that 
that  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  union  is  contributory. 

A contributory  union  gets  one-third  more. 

16231.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  figures 
as  they  appear  from  the  report  of  1877.  You  were 
comparing  the  results  fees  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching.  Therefore,  of  course,  you  must  take  them 
on  the  same  scale.  In  the  report  of  1877,  with  98 
boys  at  Garvery,  the  whole  amounts  of  results  fees  was 
£37  Is.  9 cl.,  whereas  with  95  in  the  Model  school  they 
received  £108  10s.  6(7,  showing  that  the  results  fees 
given  for  the  teaching  in  the  Model  school  were  very 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  at  Garvary.  I asked  you 
whether  you  were  calculating  on  the  scale  of  results 

fees  being  the  same,  and  you  told  me  you  were  ? If  I 

did  I withdraw  it. 

16232.  From  the  report  of  1874  give  me  the  number 
of  children  on  the  roll  at  Garvery  ? — I did  not  com- 
pare the  Model  school  with  Garvery  at  all  in  1874  ; I 
compared  it  with  Rossdoney. 

16233.  What  was  in  1874  the  number  on  the  roll 
in  Rossdoney  school  ?— One  hundred  and  twelve  ; but 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  42. 

16234.  That  average  daily  attendance  is  not  in  the 
column  on  which  the  results  fees  are  calculated.  How 
many  were  in  attendance  at  Rossdoney  ? — 39. 

16235.  How  much  was  paid  there  as  results  fees  ? — 

£68  Is.  2 d. 

16236.  Are  you  not  adding  salaries  and  results  fees - 

The  results  fees  were  only  £8  16s.  3 cl.  in  1877.  How- 
much  were  they  in  1874? — £20  14s.  6(7. 

16237.  Therefore  they  got  in  . 1874  £20  14s.  6(7.  on 
thirty-nine  boys.  The  Model  school  in  that  year  had 
ninety-eight  boys  ? — That  is  the  male  portion  of  it. 

16238.  Would  you  include  the  infants? — In  every 
National  school  there  are  infants  and  all  mixed. 

3 Z 
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16239.'  Counting as  yoxx  suggest,  the  numbers  would 
. be  in  the  Model -school  19  7 altogether.  Their  results 
fees.,are- £93  18s.  tGcZ.t?— Rossdoney  has  gone  clown 
since  then,  but  Gar  very  has  increased. 

16240.  Rossdoney,  in  1877,  had  only  thirty  boys, 
and  .they  only,  got  £8  16s.  3 d.1 — Yes.  There  has  been 
a change  of  teachers  since  1874. 

16241.  The  Model  school  in  that  year  had  288 
children  on  the  roll  1— Here  is  the  report  of  the  Dis  'nick 
Inspector : — 

“ There  has  been  in  consequence  a slight  decrease  in  our 
attendance,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  average  in  1877 
was  268/6,  while  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1 878, 
it  was  only  192-4. 

16242.  The  results  fees  gained  at  Enniskillen  Model 
Schools  in  1877,  £190  8s.  3 cl,  viz.,  £108  10s.  Go?.,  for 
the  male  school;  £69..9s.  for  the  female;  and  £12  8s. 
M.  for  the  infants,  came  to  very  nearly  an  average  of  £1 
per  head.  Now  take -Gar  very,  in  which  there  was  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  seventy  pupils,  and  there 
the  results  fees  were  £37  Is.  9 d.  The  Model  School 
results  fees  ax-e  .more  than  four  times  the  results  fees 
at  Garvery  ? — I had  not  seen  the  report  for  1877  befoi-e. 
I had  only  that  for  1874. 

16243.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  want  to  destroy 
Portora,  but  that  the  Catholics  of  Enniskillen  objected 
to  it  as  being  against  the  first  principles  of  Roman 
Catholic  teaching.  What  is  the  first  principle  of 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  1— That  Catholic  faith  be  not 
exposed  to  danger. 

16244.  Is  it  a necessary  corollary  to  that  principle 
that  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  shouldhimself  belong 
to  that  faith  ? — Well,  it  would  be.  Of  .coarse  the  head 
teacher  might  be  a man  who  would  not  interfere  with 
the  teaching  of  the  boys  at  all.  He  might  be  a 
manager. 

16245.  I am  speaking  of  the  actual  instructor.  Is 
it  a corollary,  from  your  principle,  that  he  must  belong 
to  the  denomination  1— Yes. 

16246.  That  being  .so,  did  I understand  you  to  say 
it  was  a positive  rule  that  the  children  of  a head 
teachei-,  being  Roman  Catholic,  may  attend  the  Model 
school  where  the  parent  is  teacher  ?— Yes.  There  is 
toleration  given  by  the  bishop,  for  the  children  of  the 
head  teacher  of  the  Model  school  to  attend  the  Model 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  himself.  The 
teacher  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them  in 
the  matter  of  faith. 

16247.  Where  the  head  teacher  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  has  his  own  children  attending  the  school,  under 
that  permission,  does  it  extend  to  other  Roman 
Catholics,  or  is  it  limited  to  the  children  of  the  head 
teacher  himself  1 — To  the  children  of  the  head  teacher 
himself. 

16248.  Why? — I do  not  know  what  reason  the 
bishop  had  for  that. 

16249.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Do  you  regard  it  as 
a relaxation  of  the  general  rule  ? — There  is  that  toler- 
ation. I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a written  rule. 

16250.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — lam  speaking 
of  rules  of  practice? — They  ax-e  tolerated  to  go  there, 
axxd  nothing  further  is  done.  Of  course  the  bishops  did 
xxot  contemplate  the  case  at  all.  There  is  no  legislation 
on  the' matter. 

16251,  What  is  there,  in  the  system  of  the  Model 


School,  that  is  objected  to-  for  the  children  other  than 
those  of  the  head  master,  where  the- head  master  is  % 
Roman  Catholic  ?--The  Irish  bishops  have  found 
something  in  it.  lam  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  at 

16252.  But  still,  as  you  put  it,  it  is-  only  an  exception 
to  a general  rule  that  the  head  teacher’s  own  children 
are  thought  to  be  sufficiently  safe  under  his  charge  ?_. 
They  ax-e.  ° 

16253.  Assuming  that  Protestants  also  have  a pre- 
ference for  having  a teacher  of  their  own  faith  fox- 
their  children,  is  there  any  possibility  of  arran«in* 
Portora-  so  as  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  privileges  or 
prejudices  of  oxxe  side  or  the  other  ?— We  want  the 
same  facilities  as  the  Protestants.  This  coxxld  not  be 
under  a mixed  system  at  all. 

16254.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.—  About  the  objection 
held  by  the  bishops  to  the  Model  schools,  you  are  aware 
that  to ^ the-- ordinary  Natioixal  schools  the  bishops  allow 
the  children  to  go,  but  in  those  schools  the  manage- 
ment is  generally  that  of  a Catholic  clergyman  or  lay 
man,  and  there  is  a voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Model  schools  ?— 
No.  Of  course  the  Model  schools  are  a Board  institu- 
tion, quite  under  the  management  of  the  Board,  and  the 
masters  too  are  appointed  by  them.  The  Model  schools  - 
are  not  managed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
National  Board.  They  give  them  as  many  teachers  as 
they  like.  There  is  no  limit.  They  have  a staff  of 
twenty -five  teachers  at  Enniskillen  Model  School. 

16255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  I understand 
that  the  principle  which  you  hold,  and  which  you  are 
quite  entitled  to  hold,  is  this— that  a school  directly 
under  the  control  and  management  of  a mixed  board 
or  directly  under  tiie  teaching  of  a mixed  set  of  mas- 
ters, is  contrary  to  what  you  want  ? — Yes.  The  Model 
school  is  no  good  to  us. 

16256.  Because  it  is  under  a mixed  Board? Be- 

cause we  cannot  touch  it ; and  it  is  kept  there  at  very 
great  expense ; but  of  course  we  do  xxot  object  to  that, 
if  we  get  equal  educational  facilities. 

16257.  Is  the  present  master  at  Enniskillen  Model 
School  a Roman  Catholic  ? — He  is. 

16258.  How  long  has  that  been  so  ? — The  present 
master  has  been  there  since  the  school  was  founded. 

16259.  Chairman. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Catholic  clergy,  like  the  clergy  of  other  denominations, 
going  thex-e  at  a fixed  hour  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  their  own  faith?— Of  course 
there  is  not.  We  have  the  physical  power  of  doing 
that,  but  we  will  not  do  it. 

16260.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— The  bishops  will  not 
allow  you  ? — They  will  not. 

16261.  Chairman. — We  have  been  informed  that 
the  Presbyterian  Clergyman  teaches  there  once  a week. 
If  you  were  to  do  something  like  that,  for  your  own 
people,  might  not  something  be  done  ? — The  bishops  of 
Ireland  say  “ No.” 

16262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  you  agree 
with  them  ? — I do. 

16263.  Have  you  a conscientious  objection  to  en- 
deavouring to  give  x-eligious  instruction  in  a National 
Model  school,  under  those  restrictions  I understood 
you  to  say  the  bishops  objected  ? — The  bishops  would 
not  allow  us  to  do  it.  That  is  all. 


Mr.  James 


Mr.  James  Kenny,  recalled. 


16264.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  further- -to 
add  to  the  evidence  you  gave  in  Enniskillen  ? — I have 
to  supplement  that  evidence  a little,  and  to  say  some- 
thing in  reference  to  part  of  the  evidence  that  was 
given  here  to-day.  The  first  matter  that  I will  touch 
on  is  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mi-.  Cooney,  about 
the  position  of. Catholics  in  Enniskillen  as  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned.  He  is  right  in  saying  we  have 
the  Convent  and  Christian  Brothers'  Schools.  There 
are  two  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
School,  but  .they  have  no  endowment  of  any  kind. 
The  average  attendance  thex-e  is  205  boys.  In  my 


opinion  two  teachers  is  not  a sufficient  staff  for  205 
boys  ; however-,  we  are  satisfied  even  with  that,  rather 
than  send  our  children  to  the  Model  school.  I 
wish  • to  mention  that  in  the  Convent  school  the 
average  attendance  is  203,  not  158,  and  there  is 
no  endowment  except  what  is  received  from  the 
National  Board.  The  Model  school  is  practically  use- 
less to  the  Catholics  of  Enniskillen.  They  will  not 
avail  themselves  of  it,  as  a-  rule.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  Poi-tora.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  rating, 
certainly  the  two  sti-eets  selected  were  originally  taken, 
but  I am  sure  not  intentionally.  It  is  a well-known 
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fact  that  Enniskillen  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who  is  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  Lord  Enniskillen  will  not  give  a 
house  to  a Roman  Catholic.  In  the  district  referred 
to,  between  the  two  bridges,  comprising  the  most  re- 
spectable part  of  Enniskillen,  there  is  not  a Roman 
Catholic  occupying  a house  of  Lord  Enniskillen’s  : so 
that  it  would  not  be  a fair  comparison  to  take  the 
rating  merely  between  the  two  bridges.  There  are  on 
the  rate  books  paying  rates  and  taxes  in  the  borough 
of  Enniskillen  202  Roman  Catholics. 

16265.  What  is  the  total  valuation  of  those  202 
Roman  Catholic  ratepayers? — I. do  not  know. 

16266.  Without  that  particular  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
what  has  been  stated  in  evidence — so  much  valuation 
on  one  side  and  so  much  on  the  other? — I did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be,  but  I have  given  my  explana- 
tion why  so  few  Catholics  are  rated  between  the  two 
bridges. 

16267.  Dr.  Hart. — There  are  202  Roman  Catholic 
ratepayers — How  many  Protestants  are  there? — I 
could  not  tell. 

16268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  of  those  who  want  intermediate  instruc- 
tion a large  maj ority  are  Protestants? — I would  not 
say  a large  majority,  and  I will  give  you  my  reasons 
for  that. 

16269.  What  is  your'  estimate  ?—  As  well  as  I 
remember,  I stated  in  my  evidence,  given  at  Ennis- 
killen, that  one-third  of  the  larger  shopkeepers  were 
Roman  Catholics.  I have  nothing  to  add  to  that, 
except  that,  based  upon  that  assertion,  I said,  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
as  well  off  as  the  Protestants.  I abide  by  that,  and 
make  no  correction  whatever  of  it.  However,  I have 
gone  into  the  matter  more  minutely  since,  and  calcu- 
lating all  the  shopkeepers,  large  and  small,  I under- 
stated thenumber  of  Catholics,  as  I find  the  proportion, 
counting  all  the  shopkeepers,  would  be  about  six 
Roman  Catholics  to  seven  Protestants. 

16270.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Considering  only 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  classes  that  would 
be  likely  to  want  intermediate  education,  do  you  think 
that  your  former  statement  that  one-third  would  be 
Roman  Catholics  is  accurate  ? — I believe  fully. 

16271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  what 

I meant  to  ask  you,  without  going  into  each  rating,  or 
each  street  in  the  town.  I regard  it  a large  majority 
to  have  two  Protestants  for  one  Roman  Catholic  ? 
— I scarcely  think  that  is  the  case. 

16272.  That  is  your  own  statement? — That  had 
reference  to  thenumber  of  thelarger  Shopkeepers.  There 
are  smaller  shopkeepers,  some  of  whom  have  their  sons 
at  intermediate  schools  at  present,  and  these  I did  not 
include  in  my  calculations.  I do  not  agree  with  the 
assertion  that  there  would  be  two  to  one  of  Protes- 
tants as  compared withRoman Catholics.  I will  give you 
my  reason.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  at  Portora, 
from  Enniskillen,  but  fourteen  Protestant  boys  paying. 
From  Enniskillen  and  the  immediate  locality  there  are 
more  than  twenty-four  Catholics  atintermediate  schools. 
We  have  an  intermediate  school  established  in  April 
last  by  Father  M‘Kenna,  one  of  the  curates.  He  has 

II  boys.  There  are  13  others  at  Monaghan  Semi- 
nary, making  24  ; and  there  are  others  at  other  places, 
such  as  Cavan.  I did  not  get  the  names,  but  of  the 


number  I am  satisfied.  When  we  compare  that'-5 
number  with  the  number  paying  at  Portora,  I am  Ml.  j~s 
justified  in  stating  it  would  be  scarcely  correct  to  say  Kenny, 
the  Protestants  would  be'  two  to  one  as  compared 
with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

16273.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  think  those 
people,  if  there  were  a good  intermediate  school  in 
Enniskillen,  would  have  their-  children  there? — 

Decidedly  so.  I have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
belief,  that,  if  we  had  the  same  facility  for  teaching  that 
is  at  the  disposal  of  others,  the  numbers  would  be  nearly 
double.  I am  justified  in  that  belief  for  more  than 
one  reason- — first,  the  stimulus  education  would  get 
from  those  establishments;  and  next,  that  we  have 
the  material  to  work  on.  In  Enniskillen  alone  the 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics  over  all  other  denomina- 
tions is  708,  and  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  10,781. 

16274.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — That  is 
counting  the  whole  population  ? — Yes. 

16275.  Mr.  O’Siiaugiinessy. — Is  there  any  other 
tojiic  on  which  you  wish  to  be  heard? — Yes ; in  reference 
to  Portora  and  the  Model  School  it  may  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  those 
institutions,  nor  do  I bring  any  charge  whatever  against 
them.  But  it  struck  me  that  they  could  be  of  more 
benefit  than  they  really  are.  Portora  is  an  excellent 
school,  and  has  a first-class  staff  of  teachers,  and  my 
own  impression,  from  what  I hear,  is  that  if  an  insti- 
tution could  be  made  popular  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
it  would  be  one  presided  over  by  Dr.  Steele.  But  I 
may  say  it  is  practically  useless  to  Catholics.  There  is 
a large  number  of  boarders  who  have  come  from  a 
distance.  Those  are  the  sons  of  gentry  not  intended 
for  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  sons  of  people  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  children  if  Portora  never 
existed.  On  the  closest  examination  I find  that  the 
yearly  average  attendance  of  day  boys  at  Portora  for 
the  past  twenty  years  is  about  twenty-five.  That 
being  so,  I hold  that  in  calculating  the  educational 
benefits  conferred  on  the  district  by  Portora  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  day  boys,  and  taking  the 
average  attendance  of  day  boys  receiving  their 
education  at  Portora  as  twenty-five,  some  of  them 
paying,  and  some  free,  and  calculating  the  amount  of 
the  endowment,  which  I believe  is  upwards  of  .£2, 500 
a year,  I think  that  the  benefit  conferred  is  very  dearly 
paid  for,  and  that  Portora  is  not  conferring  the  benefits 
on  the  locality  that  some  would  be  disposed  to'believe. 

1627 6.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  leave  out 
of  your  consideration  entirely  the  benefits  Portora  con- 
fers on  those  who  come  from  a distance,  and  speak 
only  of  the  benefit  to  the  locality? — Only  to  the 
locality. 

16277.  To  apply  your  test,  if  we  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  Rugby,  Winchester,  or  Harrow,  were  of 
benefit  to  education  in  England,  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  the  villages  in  which  they  stand  ? — I am 
speaking  of  the  locality,  and,  so  far  as  1 understand, 

Portora  was  established  to  confer  educational  benefits 
on  the  locality.  The  Model  School  is  practically 
useless  as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned.  They  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  average  attendance 
there  last  year,  up  to  the  21st  September,  was  192,  they 
have  a staff  of  twenty-five  teachers  from  the  head 
master  down,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment is  upwards  of  £2,000. 


Mr.  William  Rutherford  Cooney,  recalled. 


16278.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement? — I only  wish  to  say  that,  in  taking  the 
Main-street,  we  merely  followed  your  Lordship’s  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Kenny  in  Enniskillen,  and  gave  the  actual 


state  of  that  particular  street.  There  was  no  design  in 
the  matter. 

16279.  I merely  took  the  Main-street,  as  being  the 
one  in  which  the  largest  shops  are  situated  ?— Exactly. 


Jtr.  William 
R.  Cooney. 
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5i0  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

The  Veiy  Kev.  William  Walllllll  l.ik.  Dean  of  Elphin,  examined. 
if80-  CniiBMAs  — You  are  the  Dean  of  Elphin  i ivhoeo  parent,  desire  it,  Serna:  a classical  .. 

» 1.®28-'-  ^ou  desu'e  t0Slve  evidence,  m consequence  another  preparing  for  the.  Royal  College  of  Sm  b°°  ’ 
He^^r  glYen  bef°re  US  by  ReV-  Th0maS  ^les  to  the  school  a distanced  six 01 K^ST’ 
, nloo  o , , ' , . and  those  who  are  preparing  for  various  Civil  Qo  •es’ 

16283.  State  the  points, rnthat  gentleman’s  evidence,  appointments  come  from  considerable 

o w lie  you  take  exception  ?— At  a meeting  of  the  time  since  a landed  proprietor,  who  is  a JP  o„',i  ^°?e 
Slwfto  °f  Elphm  °n  Nov.ember  1 ^th’  tbe  Allowing  sent  one  of  his  sons  a distance  of  four  miles  to  the  lh'Li’ 
resolutions  were  unanimously  carried and  a beneficed  clergyman  sent  ^?°o1’ 

• lKen1I?d:"^Th“t  in-J r,eP°crt  of  Ilis  evidence  published  distance  of  five  miles.  A gentleman  who reodJfi^ 
in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  the  15th  October  last,  the  miles  distant  from  Elphin  lately  told  me  that  l,a  i ° 
Rev  Mr  Heany  » represented  as  having  stated ; (1),  That  intended  to  send  his  sons  when Xv  “Shei#ho 

he  (the  Rev.  Mr  Heany)  attended  the  Endowed  Schools  to  what  he  considered  the  imT  t , 1(1  attam 

Comm'ssion  as  the  representative  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  nf  „ T 7 1Pl?  I®-  1 Produce  a copy 

of  Elphin;  (2),  That  the  Protestant  population  of  Elphin  U-,  mttei  I received  recently  from  the  Bishop ‘of 
me  he  the  Ui.L,  ...  Kilmore,  who,  m reference  to  a matter  to  which  I shall 


i w.  1 ™ me  i rotestant  population  of  Elr 
(we  presume  he  means  the  town)  had  diminished  to 
‘ about  thirty”;  (3),  That  the  clergy  of  Elphin  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  £200  per  annum  which  Mr. 
Heany  alleges  they  have  for  maintaining  the  Cathedral 
Inasmuch  as  these  statements  are  altogether  inaccurate  - 


. ; ; : , ,u e aitogetner  inaccurate  or  iuy  dear  jjean, — X approve  verv  much  nf  i 

inconsistent  with  the  facts,  we  desire  to,  and  hereby  do, place  adopted  by  the  Chapter,  of  providWa boarding £5 
on  record ; 1,1,  That  Mr.  Hem,  had  „„  authoritv  from 


a record  ; 1,1,  That  Mr.  Hean,  had  no  autho'ritv’ ‘S‘m 
the  Synod  to  pronounce  himself  its  representative;  that  lie 
was  merely  appointed  as  a member  of  a committee  and  in 
the  following  terms  To  consider  the  Dean’s  proposal  as 
to  a boarding  house  in  Elphin,  the  state  of  the  Diocesan 
school  in  Sligo,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  regarding  the  funds  taken  from  the 
Diocese  by  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board’;  (2),  That  the 
I rotestant  population  of  Elphin  (we  presume  Mr.  Heany 
means  Elphin  town)  has  not  diminished  to  ‘about  thirty”  ; 
that  the  exact  number  is  iorty-two;  (3),  That  the  clergy 
of  Elphin  have  not  £200  per  annum,  for  maintaining 
beautifying  and  adorning”  the  Cathedral,  and  that  so  la? 
trom  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money,  the  Chapter 
has  been  obliged  to  overdraw  its  balances  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  improvements  lately  effected  in  the  Cathedral 
and  on  a moderate  scale,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
isishop  Hodson  s will,  as  constituting  no  more  than  a 
sufficient  testimonial  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  liberality.  That 
lnivino-  alrCnrlv  !„,1  


presently  call  attention,  writes— 

“ Kilmore  House,  Cavan, 

“November  14,  1879. 

Dean, — I approve  very  much  of  your  plan, 


,,  7,  ' V T ™ , JJ!S,10P  Moason’s  liber;.... . . ,,  , w 

he  Court  of  Chancery  having  already  decided,  in  opposition  ^rernment  must,  to  a very  great  extent,  be  guided 
In  !Ha/Umen  :S.1°!, ei",nent.  counsel,  that  it  would  not  be  by  numbers,  and  as  they  cannot  found  these  schools 
1 tbCfPr,nc!P  es  of  C(lu!ty  to  divert  Bishop  everywhere,  they  must  leave  lar<m  tracts  of 


,,,  ! . ~J  v““  ’ ul  i"UVJU,llo  11  noaramg  school  in 

Elphin,  at  which  the  sons  of  poor  members  of  the  Church 
can  be  accommodated  on  cheap  terms,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
avad  themselves  of  the  excellent  education  afforcM  in 
Bishop  Hodson  s Grammar  School.  I have  the  pleasure  of 
subscribing  £ 2 towards  the  cost  of  repairs,  furniture,  &c , &c. 

“ Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

“ (Signed),  John  R.  Kilmore. 

“ The  Dean  of  Elphin.” 

The  facts  which  I have  stated  show  that  the  work  done 
It  ®ishoP  bIod&Ton  s school  would  not  be  accomplished, 
asaffiimedbyMr.  Heany,  at  a National  school.  The 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  made  their 
schools  strictly  primary,  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
Bishop  Hodson  s school  supplies  a want  which  is  felt 
m ma?y  Part;s  of  Ireland,  and  which  the  Government 
cannot  supply.  In  founding  superior  schools,  the 
Government  must,  to  a very  great  extent,  be  guided 


permitted  to  discharge  in  peace  their  trusts,  as  they  hone  ^ u ^ extensive,  rich  county.  The  inhabitants 
they  are  doing,  conscientiously,  and  with  an  earnest  Kesire  • tb®.  *?WI1  and  neighbourhood  are,  I believe,  inferior 

' H”'  * m f n,°ne1  iu,  tbc-k“gdom.  For  generations 

the  Elphm  schools  have  turned  out  men  who  have 


' , . , uuu3ly>  ana  witn  an  earnest  desm 

the  public  interests.  They  are  IwT.T™  n°ne,  ^ the  . kingdom.  For  generations 
oTtheneLlc  Of  EM°-P  bestowed  this  great  boon  tbe  E1Pbm  schools  have  turned  out  men  who  have 

°’,'e  people  01  Elphin,  not  because  they  were  in  his  days  ad  danced  and  distinguished  themselves  in  life  ■ and  hut 
01  Boyle,  1 far  Biellop  Hoiwf  eeliool 

a opportunity  of  doing  „ them  raild  he  no 

that  if  liis  objects  were  I1””1"  'ST!  “ HPh“-  A »P«ior  teacher 1- 

oouki  only  lie  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  touldSori  f ,fot  fl>o  »oni»n  Catholic  school  there, 

a warning  to  persons  in  Ireland  who  might  be  disposed  to  becau®e,as  l be] iieve,  by  this  means  alone  coukl  the  mem- 
tW  dll  In  °C‘?bftles  'v,th  'vlli.ch  ll|ey  are  connectedf that,  if  that  Cll"rch  llave  been  induced  to  remove  their 

to  the  fnnd,  Woul,d  Probably  lay  claim  cluldl:en  f^om  Bls]'op  Hodson’s  school.  And  thus  is 

might  be  more  ?sSv  bLuCm,°n,the1S,'ound  these  superior  education  by  means  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  school 
tim°e  we  Ts  re  to  S if  f me  Se®Td  *®  a11  classes>  ^out  any  expense  to  the  State ; 

should  have  ^ gr°lmd  alone  is  Blsb°P  Hodson’s  school 

Cathedral,  we  shall  most  willingly  apply  that  Sns°whh  ’"T-a7  °f  suPP01'fc>  nor  & a little  friendly  rivalry  with- 
thesanetionof  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  the  improvement  tlU  ltS  USf‘  H,tbe  Boman  Catholics  cannot  get  wliat 
nu^nsp?  Hodson’s  Grammar  schools  this  being  one  of  the  atT>tb?lr  own  school,  they  will  assuredly 

purposes  of  the  .......  § . look  for  it  at  Bishop  Hodson’s.  These  reasons  would, 


Sra„„SlSi„77c:^e5,*  £?*"■  b»  “ “«» 

s*;oH«"fu»lod  B“h0J  Hods“'s  CriAmmar 
school  is  a little  above  a good  primary  school,”  and 


lauusouk.  xnese  reasons  would, 
m my  mind,  justify  leaving  to  Elphin  this  endowment, 
even  if  it  were  the  property  of  the  State.  But  when 
the  property  was  left  by  an  individual,  for  the  very 
- — vc  a guoci  pnmarv  school  » PUrp,°S®  to,7hich  **  is  applied,  I own  I think  the  pro- 

as to  that  I need  only  say  that  the  boys  who'  were  ?h^i  Ji°  all®nat®  lfc  a most  extraordinary  one,  and  I 
lately  examined  from  that  school,  under  the  Inter  of 1 Sir  P*  ^ bisbop>  wbo  e»sts  in  fh®  pwwm 

mediate  Act,  passed  in  the  Middle  Grade  in  six  subjects  conmh,;  ? 1?odson'  Trould  have  great  reason  to 
—viz.,  Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature  Al<ibra’  °°“Pla^  ^at  hm^  ancestor  alienated  a property  from 
Euclid,  and  Arithmetic.  As  Mr.  Heanv’eould  unt  l s •'•'mlyfor  certain  trusts,  and  that  these  trusts  should 
inform  the  Commissioners  how  many7  pupils  are  family®1 7®fci tb®  proPer<y  not  restored  to  his 
attending  the  school,  I may  mention  that  the  number  fp,7'  T Y h ?$ard  to  the  BishoP  °£  Kilmdre’s  letter, 
is  twenty-seven.  The  master  is  a First  Honorman  and  Y1  P. bav®.  baid  before  the  Commissionera,  it  was 
a First  Class  Prizeman  of  the  Dublin  University  The  M F^T’  t0  a ProPosal  wllic]i  the  Chapter 

school  is  a classical  one  to  the  extent  that  evefy  hoy  incSof  Sh  l T Unanbnmisl7  adoPted>  and  through 
3 y’  mtans  ot  wlnch,  if  earned  into  execution,  I hope  the 
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oil 


utility  of  Bisliop  Hodson’s  school  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 
That  proposal  was  circulated  in  the  following  form : 

“ Lodging  House,  in  connexion  with  Bishop  Hodson’s 
Grammar  School,  Elphin. 

“ Tlie  want  of  a suitable  residence  for  the  sons  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  Protestants  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  has  been,  deeply  felt,  and  an  appeal  is  now  made 
to  all  who  feel  interested  in  their  welfare  for  the  purpose  of 

supplying  it. 

“ There  is  in  the  above  town  an  excellent  school  which 
has  already,  by  competitive  examination,  passed  into  the 
Civil  Service  fourteen  of  its  pupils ; unfortunately  only  one 
of  these  was  of  the  reformed  faith  ; this  youth,  being  a 
native  of  Elphin,  had  for  years  the  advantage  of  This 
school  which  was  denied  to  others,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  meet  the  expenditure  the  residence  of  their  children  in 
Elphin  would  have  imposed  upon  the  parents. 

“The  object  of  this  appeal  therefore  is  to  reduce  such 
expenditure  to  the  lowest  point,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  those  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
posed institution  a respectable  house  and  proper  care  and 
superintendence. 

“ 'S  proposed  to  afford  lodging  and  attendance  to  each 
boy  at  the  small  charge  of  2s.  per  week,  the  parents,  either 
directly  or  by  contract,  to  supply  the  food,  which  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  pupils  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  house. 

“ It  is  calculated  that  £200  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  house,  which  will  be  rent  free, 
and  to  provide  bedding  and  plain  furniture,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  in  future,  the  institution  will  be  self-supporting’ 

“It  is  considered  that  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  making  up  the  sum  of  £200  amongst  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen, 
who  are,  unfortunately,  very  disadvantageously  circum- 
stanced in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

“ Subscriptions  will  be  received,  and  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  who  will  be  happy  to  give 
any  further  information  which  may  be  desired.  = 

“October  20th,  1879. 

“ The  Deanery,  Elphin.” 

I borrowed  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  proposal 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  send  their  sons  to 
families  in  the  town  under  similar  conditions ; but 
as,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  in  the  town  a single 
Protestant  family  who  would  take  in  young  men  to 
lodge,  I propose  instead  to  have  a lodging-house  for 
them.  With  regard  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment, 

1 must  add  that  a clause  in  the  deed  of  foundation 
requires  that  the  Chapter  should  submit  the  accounts 
to  the  inspection  of  the  worthy  bishop’s  heir,  if  re- 
quired by  him  so  to  do ; and,  moreover,  the  property 
was  subject  to  a charge  of  £20  per  annum  in  favour 
of  a member  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  family,  which  annuity 
was  formally  assigned  by  the  annuitant  to  the  trusts 
and  uses  of  the  original  deed— so  that  Bishop  Hodson 
and  his  annuitant  appear  to  have  done  all  that  human 
foresight  could  suggest  to  prevent  any  alienation  of 
the  property  to  other  uses.  In  reference  to  another 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Heany,  I beg  to  observe  that 
the  Chapter  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  Hodson  endow- 
ment. Two  members  of  it  happen  to  be  the  present 
trustees,  and  the  trustees,  as  such,  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  perpetuating  of  the  trusts.  The  over- 
sight of  the  funds  is  vested  in  the  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Chapter  of  Elphin  Cathedral.  My  recollection  is 
that  two  of  the  trustees  are  laymen.  In  reference  to 
the  committee  mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chapter,  which  I have  read,  I wish  to  mention  that 
I was  a member  of  that  committee,  but  I went  to  the 
Queen’s  County  on  a Saturday,  and  on  the  following 
Wednesday  evening,  when  1 returned  home,  I found  a 
notice  had  arrived  on  Monday,  from  Mr.  Heany, 
for  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  that  Wednes- 
day. I would  have  attended  on  even  one  day’s  notice 
if  I had  been  at  home,  so  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine 
that  I did  not  attend  the  only  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  held. 

_ 16281.  Does  not  Mr.  Heany  live  a long  way  from 
Elphin  ? — He  lives  near  Sligo.  I proposed  a resolution 
m the  Diocesan  Synod,  with  regard  to  this  boarding- 
house. Mr.  Heany  immediately  got  up  and  proposed 
an  amendment,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
of  which  you  have  heard  was  then  agreed  upon. 


162S5.  Where  are  the  Catholics  in  Elphin  now  D.v.  it,  is 
educated  ?— Some  of  them  are  educated  at  Bishop  Very 
Hodson’s  School.  W.  Warbiir 

16286.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I thought  they  d.d. 
had  all  been  withdrawn  ? — We  have  nine  at  present ; 
but  several  Roman  Catholic  children  were  withdrawn. 

The  parents  were  extremely  angry  about  it ; but  still 
the  majority  of  them  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
direction  given  by  their  clergy.  In  my  evidence 
before  a former  Education  Commission,  I stated  that 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  children  could  be 
taken  from  my  school — namely,  by  establishing  one  as 
good,  or  nearly  so.  I have  been  for  thirty-five  years 
educating  Roman  Catholic  children  in  this  and  other 
Institutions,  and  there  has  never  been  a single  com- 
plaint, or  the  slightest  unpleasantness  all  that  time. 

A gentleman  spoke  here  to-day  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  objecting  to  children  going  to  the  Model  schools. 

In  my  own  experience  I know  a case  of  a very  clever 
young  man  educated  at  a National  school,  and  his 
father  asked  me  to  send  him  to  the  Model  school, 

Belfast.  I applied  to  the  Commissioners,  and  they  gave 
me  a nomination.  However,  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
were  so  anxious  that  he  should  not  go  to  the  Model 
school,  that  the}'  absolutely  sent  him  to  A merica,  and 
now  he  is  Editor  of  a paper  there,  and  has  lately 
become  a solicitor  and  a magistrate.  Another  man 
asked  me  to  get  his  son  appointed  to  the  Model  school, 

Belfast.  I said,  “ I would  be  very  glad  to  help  you, 
but  your  clergy  do  not  like  this  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  oppose  your  clergy.” 

16287.  Chairman. — You  are  at  present  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a lodging-house  in  Elphin,  in 
connexion  -with  Bishop  Hodson’s  school? — Yes. 

16288.  I suppose  that  would  make  it  a boarding- 
school  for  the  locality,  say  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
round.  You  can  hardly  expect  to  draw  boys  away 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country? — I think  we  could 
attract  boys  from  great  distances.  It  is  a peculiarity 
of  our  institution  that  the  endowment  is  a charitable 
one,  and  yet  we  have  power  to  charge  for  the  education, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  parents.  We  do  that  in 
some  cases  although  in  a great  many  instances  we  give 
the  education  without  any  charge  whatever.  The  en- 
dowment is  for  the  inhabitants  of  Elphin,  and  for  teach- 
ing gratuitously  such  of  the  poor  children  of  the  town 
as  cannot  pay.  We  have  no  fixed  charge ; but  the 
practice  is,  when  a pupil  comes,  I ascertain  wliat  the 
means  of  his  father  may  be,  and  we  charge  accordingly. 

16289.  There  has  been  rather  a good  school  at  Sligo, 
kept  by  Mr.  Eades,  but  the  two  places  are  so  far  apart 
they  might  very  well  work  independently  ? — Not  only 
that,  but  they  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  each 
other.  The  class  we  get  could  not  pay  eight  guineas 
a year,  which  I have  been  informed  is  the  charge  at 
Sligo  school.  The  highest  charge  in  Bishop  Hodson’s 
school  is  £4  a year.  At  present  amongst  the  pupils 
attending  that  school  are  two  policemen,  young  men 
who  want  to  better  themselves,  and  who  are  allowed 
to  study  a certain  portion  of  the  day  when  off  duty. 

They  are  likely  to  get  into  some  Government  situation 
in  consequence. 

1 6290.  Is  there  any  otherpoint,  which  you  would  like 
to  mention? — Only  this,  that  there  is  a considerable 
change  in  Roman  Catholic  public  opinion  about  attend- 
ing schools  ; for  instance,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  I was  leaving  Athy,  I received  an  address  from 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  country  round,  and  in 
that  address  one  ground  of  compliment  to  me  was,  that 
I had  established  a school  where  persons  of  all  grades 
could  receive  an  excellent  education  without  injury  to 
any.  That  address  was  signed  by  eight  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  and  by  two  members  of  lay 
orders. 

16291.  There  has  been  a great  change  in  Roman 
Catholic  policy  since  then  ? — A great  change  ; but,  in 
legislating  on  these  subjects,  I think  that  one 
ought  to  look  to  the  future.  I have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  those  feelings,  which  now  exist,  will 
wear  away.  I believe  that  when  general  confidence  is 
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established,  as  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  the  people 
will  find  they  are  not  injured,  and  they  will  ultimately 
send  their  children  to  such  schools  as  Bishop  Hodson’s. 

16292.  A copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  chapter  of 
Elpliin,  which  you  have  quoted,  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Heany,  and  in  reference  to  them  he  writes  : — 

“ At  the  diocesan  synod,  held  in  Boyle  in  September  last, 
a committee  of  the  followin';  members  was  formed  for  the 
express  purpose,  in  the  first  place  . of  laying  before  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  the  wants  of  the  diocese  in 
middle  class  educational  matters: — Dean  Wax-burton,  Rev. 
J.  Burke,  Rev.  T.  Ileany,  Secretary ; Colonel  Iving- 
Harman,  M.P. ; Major  Robertson,  Jeremiah  Lloyd,  Esq. 
As  Secretary  I summoned  a meeting  in  October  (I  think), 
at  which  meeting  the  members  as  follows  attended,  all  were 
summoned : — Rev.  J.  Burke,  Rev.  T.  Heany,  Major 
Robertson,  and  Jeremiah  Lloyd,  Esq.  This  committee 
meeting  desired  me  to  act  as  representative,  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  as  the  representative  of  the  synod. 
I was  fully  authorized  by  this  Committee  to  say,  as  I did, 
that  I represented  the  synod.  So  much  for  Dean 
Warburton’s  resolution  No.  1.  Colonel  King-Harman 
apologized  for  not  attending;  the  Dean  did  not.  Why  was 
he  not  there?  Resolution  No.  2,  ‘that  the  exact  popu- 
lation of  Elphin,  is  forty  two,’  is  very  little  essentially 
different  from  my  statement,  ‘of  about  thirty,’  a most 
appreciable  difference  in  a scholastic  institution  population 


point  of  view.  Regarding  the  3rd  resolution  about  tl„> 
repairs  of  the  cathedral,  I was  credibly  informed  of  what T 
said,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  many  is,  that  the  outU 
on  the  cathedral  was  unnecessary.  I may  add  that  I hav 
no  connexion  with  the  Diocesan  School,  save  actim*  as 
catechist.  I receive  no  emolument  in  any  way  from  ft 

I have  no  personal  interest  in  any  educational  establishment 
in.  or  out  of  the  diocese.  My  statements  before  the  Com- 
missioners were  without  local  bias  or  personal  prejudices' 
and  solely  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  diocese.  ’ 

“ (Signed),  Thomas  Heany. 

, „ “ Calry,  Sligo. 

“ 15th  December,  1879.” 


Have  you  any  observation  to  make  as  to  that?— 
The  answer  to  that  is  a very  plain  one.  I did  not 
get  his  notice  till  too  late  to  attend  the  meeting.  His 
letter  was  written  on  a Saturday,  and  reached  my  house 
on  Monday  when  I was  in  the  Queen’s  County.  Had  he 
given  me  notice  I would  have  attended  at  any  amount 
of  inconvenience ; but  I do  not  think  that  in  an  im- 
portant matter  of  that  kind,  even  the  two  days’  notice 
which  I would  have  got,  had  I been  at  home  was 
sufficient. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned]. 


The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Belmore, 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1880—11  o’Clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d. ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  m.p.;  and  Arthur 
Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  li,.d.  ; with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  lion,  the  Earl 


16293.  Dr.  Hart. — You  wish  to  make  a further 
statement,  relative  to  Y auglian’s  school,  Tubrid  ? — Yes. . 
The  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Graham,  before  tbis  Commis- 
sion, attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Governors, 
who  thought  some  of  the  statements  in  it  sufficiently 
serious  to  be  taken  notice  of ; and,  inconsequence,  the 
Lord  Primate  convened  a meeting  at  Armagh,  last  week. 
It  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson 
who  is  in  feeble  health,  and  as  he  is  by  far  the  oldest 
Governor,  we  went  to  his  house  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  assistance.  There  were  present  a sufficient 
number  of  Governors  to  form  a quorum.  I will  now 
call  attention,  seriatim  to  the  different  points  in  Dr. 
Graham’s  evidence,  which  were  then  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board.  The  first  passage  in  that 
evidence,  to  which  our  attention  was  called,  was 
this  : — 

“What  caused  you  to  cease  your  connexion  with  the 
school?” — “ I received  a resolution  from  the  Dublin  Board, 
dispensing  with  my  further  services.” 

With  regard  to  that,  I produce  the  Board’s  minute 
hook ; in  which  I find-  a minute  dated  November  26, 
1872,  showing  that  an  application  was  then  before  the 
Board,  for  an  increase  of  Dr.  Graham’s  salary.  At 
that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  the  Solicitor 
were  one — the  late  Mr  John  Litton — who  I believe 
was  a brother  of  Master  Litton,  The  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  used  to  be  held  at  his  house. 
He  kept  our  papers,  and,  after  his  death,  some  of  them 
could  not  be  found,  and  unfortunately  among  them 
was  Dr.  Graham’s  application,  but  the  resolution  come 
to  by  the  Board  appears  thus  on  the  minutes  : — 

“ Proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  and  seconded  by 
the  Earl  of  Erne,  that  in  respect  of  Dr.  Graham’s  appli- 
cation, the  auditors  be  instructed  to  inform  him  that  the 
Governors  do  not  consider  it  right  to  increase  his  salary, 
but  that  they  be  empowered  to  give  him  extra  remuneration 
in  case  of  any  epidemic  or  circumstances  requiring  of  him 
extra  duty.” 

I also  produce  the  minute  book  of  the  auditors,  who 
hold  their  meetings  at  Tubrid,  and  in  the  minutes 
of  their  meeting  of  the  11th  May,  1871,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  present,  The  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 


of  Beljiore,  k.c.m.g.,  recalled. 

the  Rev.  Edward  Semple,  ana  tiie  Rev.  Alexander  | 
Irwin,  I find  the  following  entry  : — 

“The  medical  attendant’s  book  was  read,  and  also  the  i 
entry  in  liis  registry  dated  24th  February.  'The  Board  re-  | 
gard  his  remarks'  as  unbecoming  and  uncalled  for,  and  i 
such  as  Dr.  Graham  ought-  to  apologize  for  having  entered  in  I 
liis  official  papers.  . And  the  Rev.  Edward  Semple  is  re- 
quested to  communicate  this  resolution  to  Dr.  Graham.” 
16294.  Have  you  a copy  of  Dr.  Graham’s  remarks, 
referred  to  in  that  entry? — No.  At  the  next  Board 
meeting  held  on  the  28th  July,  1871,  a letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  Graham,  dated  18th  May,  in  which  he  said  ! 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Semple  having  read  for  me  a mTnuto  of  ! 
last  Board  referring  to  my  report  and  entry  of  February 
24th,  I wish  to  explain  that  1 merely  intended  to  suggest  | 
certain  matters  as  of  benefit  to  the  institution,  and  did  not  \ 
intend  offence  to  the  Board,  or  any  member  thereof.” 

16295.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— In  the  minute  stat-  j 
ing  the  receipt  of  that  apology  is  there  anything  to 
show  whether  it  was  accepted,  or  considered  insuffi- 
cient 1 — The  minute  is  : — 

“ Dr.  Graham  having  complied  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Board,  ordered — that  his  reply  be  entered  on  the  minutes.’’ 
The  matter  appears  to  have  been  passed  over  for  that 
occasion. 

1 6296.  Dr.  Hart. — Was  the  nature  of  Dr.  Graham’s 
report,  a complaint  of  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  ar-  | 
rangements.  in  the  school? — I cannot  tell  you  that; 
because,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  text  of  the 
report. 

16297.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  there  a report 
book  in  which  those  reports  are  entered  ? — There  is 
not ; hut  the  annual  reports  are  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  are  so  preserved.  The  next  matter,  in  point  of 
time,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Graham  was  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  (of  which  I have  already  given  evi- 
dence) for  an  increase  of  his  salary. 

16298.  Dr.  Hart. — -What  next  occurred  as  to  Dr. 
Graham? — There  was  a meeting  of  the  auditors  at 
Tubrid  on  the  3rd  February,  1873,  and  the  minute  of 
their  proceedings  on  that  day  contains  the  following 
entry : — 

“ Dr.  Graham’s  report  and  letter  read;  and  we  deem 
them  both  of  such  importance  to  the  Institution  that 
shall  send  copies  of  them  to  the  other  Governors.” 
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Accordingly  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  -held 
at  the  house  of  their  secretary,  Mr.  John  Litton,  on 
23rd  April,  1873,  at  which  there  were  six  Governors 
present,  viz.,  The  Lord  Primate,  in  the  chair,  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Keatinge,  Rev.  Edward  Semple,  and  Rev. 
Andrew  Williamson.  I may  mention  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Keatinge  was  the  person  who  took 
charge  of  the  correspondence  when  it  assumed  a serious 
nature.  The  following  minute  of  that  meeting  appears 
in  the  book  : — 

“ Read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Graham  to  Mr.  John  Litton 
dated  22nd  inst.,  together  with  the  following  letters  accom- 
panying his  communication,  viz.,  Dr.  Graham’s  letter  to  the 
Auditors,  dated  3rd  February,  1873;  the  Rev.  Edward 
Semple  to  Dr.  Graham,  dated  25th  February,  1873;  Dr. 
Graham’s  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Semple,  dated  10th  March, 
1873 ; Rev.  Edward  Semple  to  Dr.  Graham,  dated  10th 
April,  1873;  Dr.  Graham  to  Rev.  E.  Semple,  dated  12th 
April,  1873;  Dr.  Graham  to  the  Governors,  dated  19th 
April,  1873,  Moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Keat- 
inge, seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  re- 
solved:— That  the  medical  attendance  of  Dr.  Graham  at 
Tubrid  school  be  discontinued  on  the  30th  day  of  this  month, 
and  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £5,  which  shall  be  then  due 
to  him,  he  shall  also  be  paid  the  further  sum  of  £5  (in  case 
he  shall  require  the  same)  ; and  that  a copy  of  this  order  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Graham  before  the  end  of  this  month.” 

I may  say,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Graham’s  letter  .to 
the  Board  mentioned  in  that  minute,  that  I do  not 
myself  know  exactly  what  it  contained,  but  at  the 
Board  meeting  in  Armagh,  on  Friday  last,  several 
Governors  stated  that  they  remembered  the  nature  of 
the  letter  very  well ; and  I was  instructed  to  say  they 
considered  it  to  be  dictatorial  and  offensive,  as  coming 
from  an  officer  of  the  Board  to  his  superiors.  With 
regard  to  the  further  sum  of  £5  beiug  offered  to  him, 
that,  I understand,  was  suggested  by  Judge  Keatinge 
on  account  of  Dr.  Graham  having  been  dismissed  with- 
out notice,,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Graham  did  not 
claim  that  £5,  and  it  was  not  paid  to  him. 

16299.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  call  attention  1 — I quote  again  from  Dr.  Graham’s 
evidence : — 

. “15872.  During  the  time  you  were  medical  attendant  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  the  school 
generally? — A coustant  opportunity.” 

“ 15873.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  as  regards  that ; I 
suppose  the  children  were  healthy  and  strong  ? — No." 

“ 15374.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  their  not  being 
so  ? — I attribute  it  to  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, more  especially  with  regard  to  their  dormitories':  and 
to  the  arrangements  connected  with  them  and  the  lavatory." 

Now,  with  reference  to  that  evidence,  I will  only  read 
Dr.  Graham’s  reports  when  he  was  medical  officer  of 
the  school.  In  1866  he  wrote  : — 

“In  presenting  this,  the  annual  medical  report  of 
Vaughan’s  School,  I am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  passed 
through  a year  unmarked  by  any  very  serious  disease  among 
the  children.  A pretty  general  attack  of  a mild  form  of 
influenza  during  the  spring  passed  away  with  the  usual 
treatment.  One  boy  (Farr)  was  removed  at  my  suggestion. 
He  was  suffering  from  tabes  mesenterica,  and,  I believe, 
died  at  home.  We  have  a few  cases  of  sore  eyes  among 
the  girls.  At  present  they  are  going  on  well,  and  likely  to 
yield  to  treatment.  Nothing  else  calling  for  special  remark.” 

In  1867  he  again  reported  f — 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  again  to  lay  before  you  my  report 
for  the  past  year.  In  doing  so  I must  again  congratulate 
you  on  the  very  healthy  state  of  the  school;  in  fact,  I cannot 
point  out  a case  deserving  of  special  notice.  In  a general 
way  I may  mention  that  sore  eyes  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  during  the  year-,  and  gave  some  little  trouble  to 
eradicate.  However,  I have  not  had  a new  ease  for  some 
time  past.  One  boy,  Wood,  who  had  suffered  most  severely' 
from  ophthalmia,  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  school,  he 
having  been  removed  at  my  suggestion  for  change  of  air. 
The  attention  paid  to  the  children,  so  far  as  food,  and  fresh 
mr  is  concerned,  accounts  for  the  very  healthy  state  of  the 
school,  which  is  superior  to  most  similar  institutions. 

• - “B.  G.  Graham.” 


Again,  in  1868,  he  reported : — Jn».  2$,  isso. 

“ Gentlemen, — It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  again  - The  Ri-rht  - 
give  a favourable  report  on  the  state  of  the  school.  The  Hon.  (lie  Earl 
first  month  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  number  of  cases  of  liclmore, 
of  sore  throat  which  appeared  among  the  boys  exclusively',  k.c.m.q. 
not  a case  appearing  in  the  girls’  school.  The  girls  at  a 
subsequent  period  suffered  from  sore  eyes  at  intervals,  but 
all.  did  well  under  treatment.  All  the  other  cases  during 
the  year  have  been  of  the  ordinary  character  peculiar  to 
youth,  and  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

“ B.  G.  Graham.” 

In  1869  he  reported  t — 

“ Gentlemen, — The  pleasing  duty  of  presenting  you  with  : 
the  report  of  another  year  free  from  any  serious  disease 
again  devolves  upon  me.  No  case  of  any  importance  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  year.  The  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  children  has  had  the  succces  it  so  well 
merited,  and  constant  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements  has 
had  the  effect  (usual  to  such  care)  of  banishing  disease,  and 
producing  the  look  of  health  which  we  can  see  in  greater 
perfection  at  Tubrid  than  at  any  other  institution  where  an  . 
equal  number  of  children  are  collected  together.  Hoping 
that  success  may  not  induce  us  to  relax  our  efforts  to 
promote  the  health  of  the  school,  but  rather  stimulate  us  to 
further  exertion. 

“(Signed)  B.  G.  Graham.” 

In  1870  he  again  reported  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  to  present  my  y'early  report,  and 
in  doing  so  I may  say  the  past  year  has  not  presented  any- 
thing  very  tangible  from  which  to  form  a very  lengthened 
document.  So  far  as  the  health  of  the  children  is  con- 
cerned, I think  we  may'  safely  compare  with  any  similar 
Institution,  nothing  except  the  ordinary  cases,  which  occur 
in  juvenile  life,  having  taken  place  in  the  school.  Several 
sanitary  improvements  have  been  put  in  operation  during 
the  past  y'ear,  all  of  which  I doubt  not  will  still  further 
add  to  the  security  from  disease  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  progress  of  the  institution. 

“(Signed),  B.  G.  Graham.” 

In  1871  he  wrote  : — 

“ Gentlemen,— During  the  past  year  nothing  of  a very 
serious  nature  has  occurred  in  the  school.  The  usual  ills 
attending  the  period  of  y'outh  were  the  only  matters 
requiring  attention,  an  outbreak  of  disease  of  the  scalp 
being  the  chief  trouble  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

This  has  now  quite  passed  away.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
had  chicken-pox  some  time  since,  but  it  is  also  passing 
away.  I have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  great  sanitary- 
improvements  carried  out,  in  the  way  of  the  water  supply, 
and  in  many  other  alteralions  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this 
report,  but  all  of  them  conducing  in  a great  degree  to  the 
general  health  of  the  children  of  (lie  school.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  state  of  the  institution  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  other  where  the  source  of  supply  is  so  varied, 
the  children  coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  in  every  possible  condition.  In  conclusion,  I may  say 
that  I have  found  very  efficient  assistants  in  the  officers  ol 
the  institution,  who  have  on  every  occasion  been  most 
anxious  to  assist  in  carrying  out  sanitary  orders,  and  whom 
I have  ever  found  courteous  and  obliging. 

“ B.  G.  Graham.” 

In  1872  lie  wrote  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I have  great  pleasure  in  again  presenting 
you  with  my'  annual  report.  The  past  year  has  been,  I am 
liappy  to  say,  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  exempt  from  any 
disease  worth  speaking  of.  We  have  had,  of  course,  the 
usual  ills  of  juvenile  life,  and  a good  many  cases  of  ring- 
worm, and  matters  of  that  sort ; but  I am  happy  to  say  that 
the  latter  has  been  got  rid  of  after  Some  trouble.  We  have 
had  a couple  of  eases  of  low  fever,  but  had  them  removed 
to  our  infirmary,  where  they  ran  the  usual  course,  and  are 
now  quite  well.  I beg  to  state  that  I have  always  received 
every  possible  aid  from  the  officials  of  the  establishment ; 
and  I have  always  observed  the  great  care  arid  attention 
bestowed  on  the  children  under  their  care,  more  especially 
during  sickness. 

“ B.  G.  Graham.” 

16300.  Mr.  0’Shahghxf.sst. — Is  it  not  clear  from 
those  reports  that  there  were  improvements  made 
occasionally,  during  that  time,  in  sanitary  matters  ? — 

Exactly  so  ; but  in  Dr.  Graham's  evidence  the  matter 
was  stated  thus  : — 

“ 15878.  Did  they  do  anything  to  remedy  that  state  of 
things  ? — Not  a!  that  time.” 
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Jan.  28,  1880.  “ 15879.  Not  during  the  time  you  were  the  medical  man? — 

— No." 

The  Kight  “ 15880,  Have  these  defects  been  remedied  since,  so  far 

fR  l Ear*  as  y°u  ^now  ’ — There  lias  been  an  improvement,  but  I 
K.OM  o'016'  believe  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  satisfactory.  I 
believe  there  should  not  be  urinals  in  a place  of  the  kind — 
there  should  be  separate  accommodation  for  each  boy.” 

“ 15881.  Are  the  urinals  in  the  dormitories? — Yes. 
They  were  in  my  time,  and  I believe  they  are  still.” 

With  regard  to  that  evidence,  I produce  two  special 
reports,  laid  before  the  Board  last  Friday,  one  by  our 
present  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Walsh,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  John  Wray,  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  Executive 
Sanitary  Officer  of  Enniskillen,  who  made  a special 
examination  of  the  premises.  Dr.  Walsh  made  the 
following  report : — 

“ To  the  Hoard  of  Governors,  Vaughan’s  Charity. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I have  read  over  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Dr.  Graham  before  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission.  I have  also  perused  the  several  annual  reports 
furnished  by  him  to  you  during  the  years  he  was  your  medi- 
cal officer,  and  I find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  glaring 
discrepancies  between  the  two.  The  evidence  betrays  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  the  present,  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  past  condition  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Graham  speaks 
of  privies  as  still  in  existence,  whereas,  shortly  after  my 
appointment,  the  privies,  with  their  attendant  cesspools, 
were  abolished,  and  latrines  fitted  with  ‘ M'Farlane’s  Pa- 
tent Appliances  ’ substituted,  both  for  the  male  and  female 
schools.  These  are  connected  with  cisterns,  and  are  regu- 
larly and  periodically  flushed.  He  also  states  that  there 
were  no  water-closets,  the  fact  being  that  both  in  his  time 
and  now  water-closets  were  and  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  male  and  female  dormitories,  and  I always 
found  them  in  good  working  order.  I have  repeatedly  and 
carefully  inspected  the  urinals  complained  of,  both  by  day 
and  night,  and  am  satisfied  they  are  not  a nuisance  or  in- 
jurious to  health.  Thc-y  are  well  trapped,  and  are  carefully 
washed  every  morning.  Any  substitutes  I could  suggest 
would  be  open  to  greater  objections.  I have,  therefore, 
sanctioned  their  continuance,  and  still  approve  thereof.  As 
regards  ophthalmia,  since  1874  I have  had  but  one  case  of 
disease  of  the  eyes,  and  that  in  no  way  connected  with  local 
causes.  With  that  exception,  there  has  been,  since  the 
above  date,  an  entire  absence  of  disease  of  the  eyes.  Since 
the  same  period  there  was  a limited  outburst  of  ringworm, 
introduced  by  a boy  who  contracted  the  disease  at  home 
during  vacation.  There  have  been  but  a few  cases,  and 
we  quickly  stamped  it  out.  The  ablution  arrangements 
are  excellent,  and  every  child  in  the  school  has  been  for 
several  years  regularly  supplied  with  a separate  towel; 
the  rollers  referred  to  being  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  whole  premises  underwent  a 
careful  overhauling  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Wray, 
c.e.  and  Executive  Sanitary  Officer  for  Enniskillen,  in 
conjunction  with  me ; and  ventilating  shafts  were  connected 
with  the  sewers  in  several  places  outside  the  buildings. 

“ On  my  recommendation  your  Board  furnished  all  the 
dormitories  with  excellent  mattresses  and  hair  pillows,  at 
considerable  cost,  instead  of  the  ticks  filled  with  straw  pre- 
viously in  use.  One  good  result  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. I searched  in  vain  on  my  last  inspection  for  any 
evidence  of  fleas,  which  previously  infested  the  children’s 
beds.  A few  days  ago  I made  a complete  inspection  of  the 
whole  buildings  and  premises,  and  found  all  in  a very  satis- 
factory and  sanitary  condition,  and  the  children  very  healthy 
and  apparently  happy.  I ha  ve  always  found  the  authorities 
most  desirous  of  entertaining  my  suggestions,  and  carrying 
them  out,  for  the.  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  resident  officials  very  solicitous  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  objects,  and  most  kind  and  attentive  to  any 
children  needing  especial  care.  1 may  venture,  without 
much  exaggeration,  to  conclude  this  report  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Graham  addressed  to  you  in  1869 ‘ The  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  I he  children  has  had  the  success  it 
so  well  merited,  and  constant  regard  to  sanitary  arrange- 
ments has  had  the  effect  usual  in  such  cases  of  banishing 
disease  and  producing  the  look  of  health  which  we  see  in 
greater  perfection  at  Tubrid  than  at  any  other  institution 
where  an  equal  number  of  children  are  collected  together.’ 
Finally  I may  mention  that  while  scarlet  fever  has  occurred 
in  numerous  instances  in  fhe  parish  during  the  past  year,  no 
single  case  has  arisen  in  the  school.— I have  the  honour  to 
be,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“R.  Pakeniiam  Walsh,  j.p., 

“ Medical  Officer,  Surgeon  Fermanagh  Infir- 
mary, and  Consulting  Sanitary  Officer 
for  Enniskillen.  Medical  Officer  of 
Portora  Royal  School." 


Mr.  Wray,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Dr.  Walsh 
also  presented  a report,  dated  the  21st  of  the  present 
month,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I beg  to  report  that  I 
made  a careful  inspection  of  the  .whole  of  the  buildings,  and 
premises  in  connexion  with  them,  at  Tubrid  School,  on  the 
19tli  inst.,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I found 
the  sanitary  arrangements  in  excellent  order.'”  The  latrines 
constructed  some  years  ago  under  my  superintendence  for 
the  use  of  the  male  and  female  schools  and  steward's  dwell- 
ing, appear  to  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  They 
were  in  good  order  and  remarkably  free  from  offensive  odour. 
The  air  shafts  erected  some  time  ago  appear  to  discharge 
the  duty  for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  carry  away 
foul  gases  lighter  than  tlieatmosphere  generatedin  thesewers 
from  the  latter,  and  discharge  them  at  a high  elevation  and 
thus  prevent  them  finding  their  way  into  the  apartments  in 
the  buildings.  The  water-closets,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  male 
and  female  dormitories,  were  also  in  good  working  order. 
The  dormitories  and  beds  were  clean,  and  the  latter  very 
comfortable.  The  lavatory  arrangements  were  in  excellent 
order.  There  was  a liberal  supply  of  water,  and  I observed 
that  each  boy  and  girl  was  provided  with  his  or  her  own 
towel.  The  urinal  in  the  boys’  dormitory  appeared  to  be 
well  trapped,  was  clean  as  practicable,  consistent  with  the 
duty  it  had  to  perform,  almost  free  from  smell,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  much  less  objectionable  than  separate  vessels  dis- 
charging the  same  function.  I found  the  dairy,  kitchen 
and  laundry  clean.  I had  the  opportunity  of  scein-r  the 
boys  and  girls  at  dinner.  They  appeared  to  enjoy  it  well 
were  clean,  and  apparently  in  excellent  health  and  comfor- 
table. I may  add  that  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing several  establishments  in  which  large  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants were  accommodated,  but  in  none  have  I found  the 
general  sanitary  arrangements  so  good,  so  little  offensive 
smell,  and  the  inmates  apparently  so  clean  and  cbmfui  table 
as  in  Tubrid — I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, your  obedient  servant, 

“John  Wray,  Borough  Surveyor, 

“and  Executive  Sanitary  Officer,  Enniskillen.” 

16300.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  attention? — Yes.  This  further  passage 

appears  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Graham : — 

“ After  the  passing  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1874, 1 was 
appointed  Consulting  Sanitary  Officer  to  the  Irvinestown 
Union,  and  also  sanitary  officer  to  the  district,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  sanitary  officer  I reported  on  it,  and  it  has  been 
since  very  much  improved,  but  the  position  is,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  unsuitable.” 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Di\  Graham  did  make 
the  report  that  he  states ; and  it.  is  also  true  that  a 
summons  was  issued  against  the  Governors,  and  they 
were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  at  ICesh  Petty  Ses- 
sions on  the  4th  May,  1S75,  within  fifty  days  to  re- 
move a privy  upon  their  premises  at  Tubrid  Schools, 
and  close  the  pit  underneath  so  that  same  should  be  no 
longer  a nuisance,  and  to  pay  ,£2  10s.  for  costs  of  such 
proceedings,  but  I now  produce  a copy  of  an  entry  in 
the  Crown  book  of  Enniskillen,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ County  Fermanagh,  to  wit.  At  the  Enniskillen  Trinity 
Sessions  held  on  21st  June,  1875,  the  following  appeal  was 
heard  and  decided  by  P.  J.  lllake.  Esq.,  q c.,- chairman  of 
quarter  sessions  for  said  county.  Mr.  A.  Colliun,  solicitor, 
appeared  for  appellants  ; Mr.  J.  Graham,  solicitor, appeared 
for  respondents.  The  Governors  of  Vaughan’s  Charity, 
appellants:  the  Guardians  of  the  Irvinestown  Union  acting 
as  a rural  sanitary  authority,  respondents.  Appellants 
feeling  aggrieved  by  an  order  made  by  the  J ustices  at  Kcsh 
Petty  Sessions  on  the  4 ill  day  of  May,  1875,  directing  them 
within  fifty  days  to  remove  a privy  upon  their  premises  at 
Tubrid  Schools,  and  close  the  pit  underneath,  so  that  same 
should  be  no  longer  a nuisance,  and  to  pay  £2  10s.  for  costs 
of  such  proceedings,  appeal  therefrom  on  tin-  grounds:— 1st. 
That  no  proper  or  legal  notice  to  remove  the  alleged  nuis- 
ance mentioned  in  the  said  order  was  ever  served  on  the 
defendants,  pursuant  to  the  statute  in  that  behalf.  2nd. 
That  there  was  no  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
4th.  That  the  said  order  is  illegal  and  erroneous,  in  that  it 
authorizes  and  requires  the  complainants  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  therein  mentioned,  and  do  all  necessary  tilings  for 
carrying  the  order  into  execution.  5th.  That  the  said 
order  is  illegal  and  erroneous,  in  that  it  orders  the  payment 
of  a sum  for  costs  without  showing  for  what  the  said  sum  is 
payable.  6th.  That  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  t..ie 
making  of  said  order.  Examined  for  appt  Hants William 
Johnston,  James  Humphreys.  Examined  for  respondents? 
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Dr.  B.  G-.  Graham,  James  Aiken,  James  Doherty.  Rule 

— ‘ That  the  order  be  quashed  and  reversed.’  ” 

That  disposes  of  that  portion  of  Dr.  Graham’s  evidence. 

16301.  It  shows  that  in  1874  at  any  rate,  whether 
it  was  a good  or  a bad  one,  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided was  a privy  ? — It  shows  that. 

16302.  Is  it  admitted  that  the  alteration  from  a 
privy  to  a latrine  took  place  subsequently  to  that? — It 

16303.  Dr.  Hart. — Dr.  Graham  says  it  has  been 
since  very  much  improved,  but  the  situation  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable? — The  object  of  putting  in  that 
paper  was  to  show  that  the  chairman  did  not  hold  the 
case  was  proved  against  the  Governors. 

16304.  Where  is  the  report,  which,  in  the  year 
1871,  Dr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Walsh  made  to  the 
Board  ? — That  report  Mr.  Annesley  states  is  lost. 

16305.  Alterations  were  therein  suggested,  as  desir- 
able in  the  sanitary  arrangements  ? — Yes ; and  they 
were  subsequently  carried  out.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  11th  May,  1871,  record 
as  follows : — 

“ A report  from  Dr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Graham  was  read, 
and  arrangements  were  directed  to  be  made  for  carrying 
into  effect  such  of  the  improvements  suggested  therein,  as 
appeared  to  the  Board  to  be  requisite.  Ordered — Messrs. 
Ross  and  Murray’s  estimate,  for  sundry  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, aniounting  to  .£60  be  accepted.” 

That  was  in  respect  of  water-supply  and  sanitary  im- 
provements. 

16306.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Did  that  include 
alterations  of  the  urinal  system? — No.  . There  was  no 
alteration  made  in  the  urinals  at  all,  they  are  still  just 
as  they  have  been  for  seventeen  years  past. 

16307.  Dr.  Hart. — In  the  report  of  1871,  thex-e 
was  a recommendation  for  alterations? — Dr.  Walsh 
denies  that.  What  we  rely  on,  to  contradict  Dr. 
Graham’s  version  of  that  matter,  is  his  own  subsequent 
report  alluding  to  the  improvements  made. 

16308.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — lasted  Dr.  Graham 
‘ Did  you  sxxggest  that  that  accommodation  should  be 
removed  from  the  dormitories?”  And  he  said  “ Yes.” 
Does  that  suggestion  appear  in  any  of  his  annual 
.•eports? — Not  at  all. 

16309.  Dr.  Hart. — Did  it  appear  in  the  joint  report 
jf  Drs.  Graham  and  Walsh,  in  1871  ?— Dr.  Walsh 
denies  that  it  did.  He  says  he  never  disapproved  of 
the  urinals. 

16310.  The  water-closets  have  been  in  existence  for 
a long  time? — Mr.  Annesley  knows  them  to  have 
been  there  for  the  last  twenty  years.  They  were  in- 
tended to  be  accessible  to  children  in  cases  of  sickness. 

16311.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — They  are  connected 
with  the  dormitories  ? — In  a room  off  the  dormitories. 

16312.  The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
urinal  system  in  dormitories  is  a good  one  ? — It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  doctor  against  another.  Dr.  Graham 
says  Dr.  Walsh  concurred  with  him,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Dr.  Walsh  denies.  Dr.  Graham  was 
asked  some  questions  as  to  whether  the  school  was 
successful  as  an  educational  institution.  Of  course 
his  answer  is  only  his  own  opinion  upon  a matter  of 
opinion,  and  with  it  the  Governors  do  not  agree.  The 
Governors  can  put  in  evidence  the  reports  of  the 
Inspector,  Mr.  Budkin,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board.  In  Dr.  Graham’s 
evidence  this  passage  occurs : — 

“ 15587.  Are  them  a sufficient  number  of  teachers,  as  far 
as  you  can  judge,  by  comparing  the  school  with  other 
schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — No ; I think  not, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  that  the  teacher  has  to 
perform  in  addition  to  his  school  duties.” 

On  that  subject,  the  present  master,  Mr.  Nash,  made 
this  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  assembled  the 
other  day,  at  Armagh : — 

“ My  Lords  asd  Gentlemen, — I beg  to  lay  before  you  a 
fexv  remarks  on  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Graham  before 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission : — 1.  As  to  the  sanitary 
state After  coming  here  I found  occasionally  an  offensive 


smell  in  the  school-room,  which  was  caused  by  a defective  Jan.  es, 

down-pipe.  On  bringing  the  matter  before  the  auditors  ^.  . 

they  had  it  effectually  cured  by  removing  the  old  w. 

pipes,  and  by  setting  up  a new  one  with  the  pipes  leading  nl-  jjelmo 

directly  to  the  yard,  and  not  through  the  school-room  as  in  k.c.m.g. 

the  old  one.  2.  Dr.  Graham  said  the  master  had  too  much 

to  do.  This  I deny.  I have  no  duties  to  interfere  with 

school-hours.  The  monitors  give  great  help  both  in  the 

school-room  and  at  industrial  work.  No  assistant  could  bo 

more  trustworthy  than  the  head  monitor.  There  is  much 

to  be  looked  after;  but  far  from  this  disagreeing  with  me  I 

am  24  lbs.  heavier  now  than  I was  two  years  ago.  3.  The 

only  thing  I have  to  complain  of  is,  the  great  and  almost 

total  ignorance  of  some  of  the  children  on  admission.  And 

as  the"  children  are  admitted  one  by  one  throughout  the 

year,  and  not  in  groups  yearly  or  half-yearly,  some  of  them, 

for  a long  time  after  admission,  require  separate  teaching 

before  they  can  join  any  class.  This  is  more  severely  felt 

when  such  boys  are  sent  in  at  the  maximum  age  of  twelve. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“(Signed),  Thomas  Nash,  Schoolmaster.” 

16313.  Mr.  Rudkin  is  an  officer  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board? — Yes. 

16314.  You  get  him  to  inspect  Tubrid  school  peri- 
odically ? — I believe  annually ; but  I canxiot  speak 
personally  as  to  that. 

16315.  Are  there  any  other  points  to  which  you 
wish  to  refer? — The  only  other  points  on  the  evidence 
to  which  I think  it  necessaiy  to  call  attention  are 
with  reference  to  whether  there  were  any  cases  of 
proselytism,  and  the  absence  of  many  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  from  the  school.  Now,  the  general 
remarks  made  by  the  Governors  the  other  day  I am 
not  at  liberty  to  give ; but  we  had  a memorandum 
from  Dr.  Robinson,  who  has  known  the  school  sixty 
years,  and  we  all  agreed  that  the  school  was  intended 
for  the  children  of  indigent  parents.  “VVe  do  not  con- 
sider that  as  a rule  our  tenants  are  indigent  persons. 

That  would  be  one  reason  why  they  should  not  parti- 
cularly care  about  their  going  into  the  school.  An- 
other reason  is  that  they  can  get  them  educated  at  the 
National  school  just  as  well. 

16316.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  prosely- 
tism, I should  tell  you  I received  a communication  of 
a vague  character  alleging  something  of  the  kind — 

I say  vague  as  not  specifying  instances,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  from  a person  who  would  say  nothing 
that  he  did  not  believe? — If  you  look  at  the  charter 
you  will  see  that  we  are  bound  only  to  admit  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  that  they  should  be  born  in  wedlock,  and 
be  indigent,  too.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  olden  times, 
there  were  great  abuses ; and  Mr.  Annesley  could  give 
you  the  names  of  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  are  Catholics,  and  who  had  been  in  the  school. 

But  for  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  any 
Catholic  child  in  the  school.  Therefore  that  allegation 
falls  to  the  ground.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  held  on  Wednesday,  23rd  inst.,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  seconded  by  the  Dean 
of  Clogher,  and  resolved: — 

“That  Lord  Behnore  be  requested  to  appear  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  on  Wednesday,  the 
28th  inst.,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governoi-s  of  the 
Yaughan  charity,  and  that  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

Annesley,  be  directed  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  occasion, 
taking  with  him  in  charge  all  the  documents  that  may  b 
necessary.” 

16317.  Dr.  Hart. — The  cause  of  Dr.  Graham’s  dis 
missal  was  the  tone  of  the  letter  in  which  he  demanded 
an  increase  of  salary  ? — So  I understand.  I was  not 
present,  but  that  was  no  doubt  the  cause. 

16318.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  Dr.  Graham’s 
evidence  this  passage  occurs  : — 

“The  tenantry  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Maude,  but 
tliev  complain  that  interference  takes  place  on  the  part  of 
individual  Governors.” 

You  have  been  Governor  for  some  time  and  can 
therefore  tell  whether  that  is  the  case  ? — That  does  not 
refer  to  me,  because  I never  interfered  with  the 
4 A 
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j«".  ifc-isso.  estate,  I-imagme.it  alludes  to  Mr.  Semple,  who, as  -16319.  Have,  you  heard  any  complaint  oi- 
The  Right  •was  ,pn  :sP<>*»  ancl  naturally  tion  from  the. tenants,  in  reference  to  that  lubiectt^T 

Hon.  the  Earl  took. a more  active  part  than  the  other  Governors,  but  never  heard  of  any  ^ 7 

of  Belmorc.  I do.  not  know  anything  about  it. 


16320.  Mr.  O’Shatohkessy. — In  the  resolution  just 
read  by  Lord  Belmore  there  was  a reference  made  to 
the  chaplain.  You  arc  the  chaplain  ? — I am, 

16321.  With  regard  to  the  educational  matters,  re- 
' ferred  to  by  Dr.  Graham,  how  often  does  Mr.  Rudkin 
inspect  the  school  ? — Annually,  before  our  vacation. 

16322.  What  remuneration  does  he  receive? 

£2  lus.  for  each  inspection. 


Rev.  James  Blaie  Annesley,  a.b.,  recalled. 


— yuiiipiain&s 

16323.  How  long  does  he  spend  on  each  lnspec-  very  brief, 
ion? About  five  or  sIy  Eonro  TTo  - tl-A'-SAx.  - 


tion  1— About  five  or  six  hours.  He  makes  a thorough 
investigation  of  everything. 

16324.  Does  he  devote  half  the  time  to  the  gii-ls, 
and  half  to  the  boys  ? — No ; he  inspects  all  together. 
We  have  three  classes,  and  the  boys  and  girls  answer 
together. 

16325.  Does  he  examine  the  children  promiscuously 


an  informal  character  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  • T 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  wis 
brought  before  the  Board. 

16338.  Used  you  to  see  Dr.  Graham,  on  the  occasm™ 

SwrS-?4  -Su—-1  did-  g“«Wly- 

-16339.  Did  le  hold  conyei-sdtiohs  Ti-itt  to,  ,1™, 
the  general  state  of  till,  school !— Yds ; hit  hS  made  I 
complaints  that  I can  now  recolleet;  His  hsits  ,,,,, 
verv  brief  - ue 


I ch3^  You'g°  into  the  dormitories  occasionally?-. 

\634}-  you  not  find  some  sniell  from  the  urinal 
system  ? — Of  course  there  is  some  smell ; but  since  the 
last  master  was’  appointed,  in  October,  1877  tliev  nve 
washed  every  morning.  ’ J 

16342.  Previously  to  that,  this  constant  daily  cave 
as  not  bestowed  on  the  urinals  ? They  were 


x/oes  ne  examine  me  ctoldren  promiscuously  10342.  Previously  to  that,  this  constant  dailv 
-n  various  subjects  1— He  takes  one  subject  at  a time  was  not  bestowed  on  the  urinals  ?— They  were  alwnv! 
S "£°le  T , wel1  ^ed.  One  of  the  urinals  Im  a pipe  abovc  U 

16326.  Does  he  make  a report  to  the  Board  ?— He  that  drops  water  down  4 ^ 

does  His  reports  are  not  entered  in  the  minute-book,  ' 16343.  Has  the  other  urinal  such  a nine'?-*-  1,„ 

t’qvo  ^1Ulk  t ley  ouSbt  to  be-  la  his  report  for  June,  not ; but  they  are  both  trapped  1 1 

1879,  he  says:-  16344.  Dr.  HAar.-The  washing  to  which  you  have 


. , 16344.  Dr.  Hart.  The  washing  to  which  you  have 

l lie  general  condition  ot  the  school  is  deserving  of  high  referred  was  not  regularly  done  in  Dr  Graham's 
•“end^°“Li..^s  “gf  7itb  ^ ft  “Such  great  attention  ‘was  not  bestowed  ^h is  thne 


commendation,  j.  was  mucii  pleased  with  the  order 
ciphne,  and  attention  which  prevailed.  Everythin"-  in  il 
seems  to  ensure  the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  clifldren, 
.the  teacher  is  deserving  of  the  gratuity  of  £5.” 

That  is  the  maximum  gratuity. 

16327.  Has  he  ever  made  any  suggestions  to  the 


has  been  give! 

16345.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Do  you  remember  his 
making  any  verbal  report  to  you,  or  in  your  heariiw  l 
— 1 do  not  remember.  ° ' 

16346.  Did  any  other  officer  make  a suggestion  to 


■Ryt  l f lu-  6Ver  “ad®  fny  suggestions  to  the  16346.  Did  any  other  officer  make  a surest  ion  to 
Boai  d,  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  ? — He  does  y°u  about  the  urinals  X— No 

1 63^S!RlT'  and  fC  t1aclier  C0m>)]ies  with  the’U-  , 4 f4'7’  Y°»  there  any  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the 
163-8.  Has  he  ever  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  to  children,  of  the  smell  ?— I never  heard  of  anv 
ie  Board  educational  improvement  ?— He  lias  . not.  16348.  When  did  Mr  WW«  -^v;*  ‘i  I,' 


^ louxui  « necessary  to  suggest  to 
tlie  Board  educational  improvement? — He  lias  not. 
The  teacher  was  under  Mr.  Rudkin  before,  and  is 
quite  up  to  his  method. 

16329.  How  long  has  he  been  the  inspector?— 
About  ten  years. 

16330.  Were  you  connected  with  the  school  when 


16348  When  did  Mr.  Wray’s  visit,  and  the  altera- 
1874-°75  hC  SeWerS’  take  P'uce?-1  think  that  was  in 

i 1£34«  Yas  thafc  iu  consequence  of  the  report  made 
by  Ur.  Graham  as  sanitary  inspector  ?— I think  it  was 
m connexion  with  it.  The  magistrates  made  an  order 


looou.  were  you  connected  with  the  school  when  in  connexion  with  it  The  niKbsh-ates 


that  time,  or  immediately  after  it. 

16333  You  were  connected  with  the  Institution 
during  the  time  Dr.  Graham  was  in  office? — T was 
and  before  it.  ’ 

16334.  He  was  in  office  there  until  a very  short 


-■  * uw  .ua. vc  uee-u  an  mspectlOll  l 
by  Dr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Walsh  in  1871  ? Yes. 

16353.  Why  was  Dr.  Walsh  brought  in  to  consult 
with  Dr.  Graham  in  1871  ? — In  consequence  of  a 
report,  indeed  I think  my  own  report,  in  February, 
lo/ 1.  i alluded  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  ring- 
and.  a.ftp.v  t.Eof-  • ° 


time  previous  to  his  making  the  renort  t 187J"  4 alluded  to  the  continued  

the  legal  proceedings  ?— Within  fcwovears  of  it  He  fT’  an(?’  after  that  appeared,  an  order  was 

was  not  sanitary  officer  at  the  time  he' left,  nor  for- one  Wakk  wT 5*  r * vn^!7  insPection  hY  **• 

or  two  years  afterwards.  v .®“  and  Dr.  Graham.  Whether  Dr.  Graham  was 

1 6335.  Dr.  Hart.— He  left  the  institution  i„  r f a®  ^ pleased  I do  not  know.  But  it  was  inline- 

173,  and  the  proceedings  took  place  in  1874?— In  ?“  -the  24.th  February,  that  Dr. 


1873,  and  the  proceedings  took  pkee 
18  <4  and  1875. 

16336.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— Did  he,  to  you,  or  to 
any  one  else,  to  your  knowledge,  make  a specific  com- 
?S?4°Vie  C laracter  of  tIlls  privy  between  1866.  and 
n.tw.  °'  1 lnq,UU'ed  of  tbe  Resident  Governor, 
n -VASZl°  formal  reP°rt  macle  against  those 

SSSHS;*"”  °tDr' 

16337.  Was  there  any  casual  complaint,  or  one  of 


Graham  wrote  the  letter  which'  the  auditors  found 
xault  with,  as  unbecoming. 

16354.  You  have  not  got  a copy -of  the  report  made 
by  Drs.  Walsh  and  Graham  ? — rNo,  we  have  not. 

16355.  Did  you  see  it?— I think  I did. 

16356.  Do  you  remember  it?— I could  not  trust 
my  memory  as  to  it. 

16357.  Have  you  the  letter  which  was  objected  to  ? 
— I never  saw  that. 

i635S.  Before  you  represented  to  the  Board  the 
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desirability  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  ringworm,  in  the  school,  did  you 
speak  to  the  medical  attendant  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 
The  medical  attendant  and  I had  been  speaking  of 
it,  but  he  seemed  to  think  very  little  about  the  ring- 
worm. 

16359.  Did  you  seek  any  opinion  from  him,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  ringworm  ? — No. 

16360.  He  did  not  offer  any  suggestion?— No. 

16361.  He  made  no  suggestion  as  to  sanitary  im- 
provements for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of.  We  spoke  about  it ; but  I cannot 
recollect  what  he  said,  it  is  so  many  years  ago. 

16362.  Dr.  Hart.. — Was  the  application  for  the 
special  medical  report  in  1871  caused  by  any  suspicion 
of  defect  in  the  sanitary  arrangements,  or  by  the 
appearance  of  ringworm  ? — I should  think  by  the 
appearance  of  ringworm.  That  was  one  cause  only. 
There  were  also  sore  eyes.  This  is  a copy  of  the 
auditors’  report  that  led  to  that  investigation : — 

“ In  consequence  of  an  unusual  outburst  of  ringworm 
and  sore  eyes,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  call  in  additional 
medical  advice  as  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  building.” 

16363.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  offices  do  you 
hold  ? — T have  been  Chaplain  since  1862,  and  in  1876 
I was  appointed  manager.  The  Resident  Governor, 
Mr.  Semple,  had  previously  to  that  been  required  to 
superintend  and  visit  the  institution  periodically,  and  to 
look  after  sanitary  matters,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  school ; but  since  1876,  no  future  Resident 
Governor  is  to  have  the  power  of  superintending  or 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
Institution.  That  has  devolved  on  the  Chaplain. 

16364.  Did  you  get  an  increase  of  pay? — Not  on 
account  of  that.  On  the  death  of  the  late  master 
I was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  accounts,  and 
for  that  I got  an  increase  of  £30  a year. 

16365.  Who  used  to  do  that  formerly  ? — The  Re- 
sident Governor  ; but  the  master  would  make  out  some 


of  the  accounts  for  him,  and  have  them  all  ready.  The  Jan.  2s,  isso. 
Resident  Governor  drew  the  cheques.  Kev 

16366.  In  point  of  foot,  previous  to  that  arrange-  Blair  Annesley, 
ment,  the  work  was  really  done  by  the  master,  and  the  b.a 
Resident  Governor  merely  accepted  his  accounts? — 

No ; the  Resident  Governor,  as  Acting  Auditor, 
attended  to  the  supply  of  the  “ Book  of  Wants,”  kept 
the  “ Current  Account  Book”  and  “ Sundries  Book," 
and  examined  all  accounts  for  the  Quarterly  Boards; 
those  for  salaries  only  were  drawn  up  by  the  Master, 
who  also  assisted  in  getting  other  accounts,  comparing 
them,  and  copying  minutes. 

16367.  You  now  get  £30  a year  for  keeping  the 
accounts  1 — I do. 

16368.  And  no  additional  payment  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  superintendence  of  the  institution? — No. 

16369.  What  was  your  former  salary? — £100  a 
year,  as  Chaplain. 

16370.  Dr.  Curtis. — Is  not  Mr.  Semple  still  the 
Resident  Governor? — Yes ; but  he  is  very  aged. 

16371.  Practically  you  do  his  work? — I do. 

16372.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I find  the  custom 
formerly  was,  not  to  enter  casual  reports  made  by  the 
doctor  or  other  officers.  Is  there  now  a system  of 
keeping  those  reports  ? — We  have  had  no  casual  reports 
or  special  reports  since  1871.  We  have  the  doctor’s 
quarterly  reports. 

16373.  Are  they  preserved  ? — They  have  not  been 
preserved  hitherto,  but  perhaps  they  will  be.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  them  preserved.  Dr.  Graham 
also  refers  to  my  position  as  curate  of  the  parish. 

There  is  rather  a confusion  in  his  statement.  I am 
dismissed  from  all  duty  by  the  rector,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Primate,  and  that  has  been  recognised  by 
the  Representative  Body.  That  was  to  free  me  from 
any  duty  outside,  except  what  might  be  laid  upon  me 
by  the  present  rector,  in  order  that  I might  be  able 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  chaplaincy. 

16374.  Dr.  Hart. — Hosv  long  ago  was  that  done? 

—In  1874. 


Mr.  William  Mooney,  examined. 


16375.  Dr.  Hart. — You  are  a solicitor;  and  the 
agent  to  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Hevey  School,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath? — I am. 

16376.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  estate?- — Fee- 
simple  propei-ty  in  that  county. 

16377.  Is  it  let  on  long  leases? — The  trustees  have 
nower  to  let  for  one  life  or  thirty-one  years,  and  it  is 
fet  to  two  tenants  within  the  leasing  powers. 

16378.  At  what  time  were  the  leases  made  ? — -Speak- 
ing from  recollection,  about  1853. 

16379.  That  was  at  a time  when  the  valuation  of 
land  was  rather  low  ? — That  is  so. 

16380.  Do  you  think  the  rent  is  a fail-  rent?— I 
think  the  rent  is  in  or  about  a fair  rent  at  the  present 
time. 

16381.  Since  that  time  the  value  of  land  has  risen 
considerably? — There  has  been  such  a depression, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that,  I think,  the 
land  is  not  more  valuable  now  than  it  was  then. 

16382.  What  is  the  rental? — In  round  numbers, 
about  £600  a year. 

16383.  The  expenditure  does  not  come  to  anything 
like  that  ?— There  was  money  borrowed  by  the  trustees 
for  building  purposes,  and  there  has  been  a sinking 
fund,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  that  off.  Ther  entire 
debt  is  now  paid  off,  with  the  exception  of  about  £450. 
Except  the  fund  applied  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off 
that  debt,  the  entire  income  is  applied  to  the  schools. 

16384.  There  were  large  buildings  erected  some 
time  ago  ? — Yes. 

16385.  At  what  cost?— In  round  numbers,  between 
£8,000  and  £9,000. 

16386.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  accounts, 
showing  how  the  £600  a year  is  spent?— I have  been 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the  trustees,  who  is  also 
a trustee  himself,  with  a copy  of  some  of  the  annual 


accounts.  Here  is  the  account  for  the  half-year 
ending  1878. 

16387.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Is  this  account, 
which  you  have  just  handed  us,  an  original  account,  or 
is  it  an  extract  from  a book? — I am  not  certain.  The 
accounts  are  in  the  book ; but  they  are  copied  into  it. 
You  will  see  that  account  is  certified  by  Dr.  Nulty, 
one  of  the  trustees,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

16388.  Dr.  Har,t. — In  this  account  the  payment 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  is  the  principal  item  of 
expenditure  ? — The  payment  to  the  Christian  Brothers 
is  I believe  £240  a year. 

16389.  The  charges  in  this  account  are: — May  1, 

1878,  Christian  Brothers,  £142  18s.  lid.;  May  1, 

1879,  Christian  Brothel'S,  £146  7s.  3d.,  and  there  is 
no  payment  between.  This  is  a very  imperfect 
account? — I am  merely  the  solicitor,  and  if  full  in- 
formation is  required  the  Commissioners  had  better 
summon  Dr.  Nulty. 

16390.  The  half-year’s  rent  appears  to  be  £304, 
which  would  give  anannual  income  of  £608.  Whatare 
the  disbursements? — The  Christian  Brothers  get  £240 
a year,  and  the  nuns  £42,  and  after  paying  the  usual 
charges,  income  tax  and  so  forth,  the  residue  is  applied 
to  toe  maintenance  of  the  house.  There  is  nothing 
given  to  the  nuns  except  the  £42  a year.  But  so  far 
as  the  boys’  school  is  concerned,  the  charity  bears  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  also  the 
necessary  school-books,  &c. 

16391.  In  this  account  the  payment  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  does  not  agree  with  your  statement  ? — I took 
my  statement  from  the  answers  which  toe  Christian 
Brothers  have  sent  up.  I find  their  answer  is  £240 
a year. 

16392.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  accounts  you 
have  produced,  that  on  May  21,  1874,  they  got 
4 A 2 
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• £139  13s.  3d.,  for  the  half-year,  and  a gain  in  November, 
1874,  they  got  £144  Is.  4<Z.  for  the  half-year?— There 
are  also  some  payments  for  sundries,  and  I apprehend 
those  payments  included  some  of  the  sundries,  and 
that  the  statement  in  their  answer  is  correct — namely, 
£240  a year.  Mr.  Duignan’s  rent  has  fallen  into  arrear, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  ejected,  for  non-payment  of 
one  and  a half  year's’  rent,  on  1st  May  last.  His 
lease  has  therefore  been  determined  by  eviction  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

16393.  As  soon  as  the  residue  of  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged the  trustees  will  have  the  whole  fund  for 
the  school  purposes  ? — Yes. 

16394.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I have  now  before 
me  the  entire  account  for  1878.  It  is  on  two  separate 
sheets,  and  Dr.  Hart  had  only  one  of  them.  Hence 
the  apparent  inconsistency.  We  will  take  the  credit  side 
of  the  account  for  that  year.  It  begins  with  a balance 
to  credit  of  £93  Is.  id.  You  see  those  accounts  from 
time  to  time  ? — Not  as  a rule.  The  only  way  that  I 
see  them  is  when  I happen  to  be  present.  I think 
the  trustees  meet  twice  a year,  and  the  Secretary  to 
the  trustees,  who  is  also  Treasurer  and  one  of  the 
trustees,  produces  his  accounts,  which  are  audited 
by  the  trustees.  I have  been  present  on  a couple  of 
occasions ; but  further  than  that  I have  no  knowledge 
whatever. 

16395.  Dr.  Curtis.— Who  is  the  Secretary  ? — The 
Rev.  Joseph  Coyne,  Mullingar. 

16396.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  trustees 
were  present  on  the  occasions  when  you  were  at  the 
meetings? — The  last  occasion  was  a short  time  ago. 
All  were  present  except  the  then  recently  appointed 
trustee,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly.  The  trustees 
present  were : — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Rev.  Joseph 
Coyne,  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Bart.  ; and  Edward  Mao- 
Evoy,  Esq.  The  accounts  were  submitted,  and  every 
one  of  the  receipts  was  examined  and  vouched.  That 
was  during  the  present  year. 

16397.  On  the  other  occasion  on  which  you  were 
present,  was  the  audit  conducted  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Precisely. 

16398.  In  a perfectly  business-like  way  ? — Nothing 
could  be  more  so. 

16399.  The  account  for  1878,  which  commenced  with 
a balance  to  credit  of  £93  Is.  id.,  shows  that  Duignan’s 
rent  up  to  May,  1877,  was  paid  on  the  14th  May, 
1878,  and  amounted  to  £165  11s.  id.  You  stated 
that  he  has  been  since  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  ? — Yes. 

16400.  Has  his  land  been  relet? — There  was  an 
arrangement,  for  the  reletting  of  it,  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  trustees. 

16401.  Can  you  say  whether  the  rent  is  the  same  as 
the  former  rent  ? — What  occurred  was  this  ; he  owed 

years’  rent  to  1st  May,  in  respect  of  which  pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  and  he  would  owe  upto  November- 
two  years’  rent.  The  habere  had  been  executed,  and 
no  redemption  had  taken  place.  Dnignan  had  effected 
very  large  improvements  on  his  holding,  for  which  he 
claimed  compensation  to  the  extent  of  £3,000.  I have 
no  doubt  that  was  an  exaggeration ; but  the  improve- 
ments included  the  building  of  a very  substantial 
dwelling-house,  in  which  he  is  living.  Up  to  this  period 
Duignan  had  been  a good  tenant,  and  what  the  trustees 
did,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  was  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him,  by  which  he  on 
his  part  relinquished  any  claims  for  improvements  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  trustees  on  their  part  gave 
up  their  claim  to  the  one  and  a half  years’  rent,  and 
agreed  to  relet  the  lands  to  him  at  the  same  rent  for 
another  term,  either  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or 
oil  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  as  he  himself  might 

16402.  The  result  of  that  was  to  wipe  out  the  claim 
for  the  improvements  he  had  made? — Yes. 

16403.  From  a professional  point  of  view,  your  own 
knowledge  of  business  and  of  the  locality,  do  you 
consider  that  was  a good  arrangement? — It  was 


entirely  at  my  suggestion  that  was  done.  First  of  all 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  re-letting  the  holding 
at  all  under  present  circumstances,  and  I was 
satisfied  it  would  not  be  re-let  at  a greater  rent  than 
he  paid.  . n 

16404.  When  did  that  arrangement  take  place?— 
Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 

16405.  Do  you  live  in  Mullingar  ? — I livein  Dublin 

'XStty  ^ Sr tte  Co'“‘? 

10406.  You  know  Mullingar  pretty  well?— Yerv 
intimate]}'.  ' 


16407.  And  those  schools? — Yes. 

1 6408.  How  many  boys  attend? — About  450  is  the 
average  attendance  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
There  is  also  a classical  department,  conducted  bv 
a priest,  at  which  the  average  attendance  is  about 
twenty-five.  The  average  attendance  at  the  infant 
schools  of  the  nuns,  which  are  sustained  out  of  this 
trust,  is  about  fifty. 

16409.  Is  the  nuns’  school  for  grown-up  girls  mis. 
ted  out  of  the  fund  ? — No. 


16410.  Therefore  the  fund  at  present  gives  education 
to  450  boys  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  about 
twenty-five  receiving  an  intermediate  education,  and 
about  fifty  infant  children  in  the  Presentation  school? 
— Quite  so. 

16411.  I find  in  this  account,  “Convent  school 

£12  10s.”  Is  that  the  half-yearly  payment? No' 

£21  10s.  is  the  half-yearly  payment ; but  you  will  see' 
there  is  another  entry  . of  £9.  It  was  the  nuns  that 
lent  the  money  to  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  of  the  interest. 

16412.  What  is  the  remuneration  the  nuns  get  from 
the  trust  fund  ? — £25  a year. 

16413.  The  nuns  lent  some  of  the  money  spent  on 
the  construction  of  the  boys’  schools  ? — They  did. 

. 16414.  And  the  £9  half-yearly  represents  the 
interest  on  that? — On  the  amount  of  principal  at  that 
period  due.  The  principal  is  paid  off  periodically, 
whenever  there  is  a sufficient  fund  in  hand  for  the 
purpose. 


16415.  On  May  1st,  1878,  there  is  charged  £142 
18s.  lid,  paid  to  Mr.  Caton  for  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Is  that  their  remuneration  for  the  half-year?— I 
apprehend  it  is  payment  for  the  half-year,  and  also  for 
some  sundries  expended  by  the  Brothers. 

16416.  The  next  payment  I find  to  the  Brothers  is 
on  May  1st,  1879,  £146  7s.  3d.  Do  those  two  items 
charged  in  the  1878  account  in  reality  represent 
two  successive  half-years’  payments  1— They  do,  un- 
questionably. 

1641  (.  And  about  £45  of  the  entire  amount  is  for 
sundries,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  stipend? — Quite  so. 

16418.  How  many  Christian  Brothers  are  employed 
there  ? — Either  four  or  fi  ve. 

16419.  I see  a charge  for  trees  for  the  college 
ground,  per  Mr.  Barry  ? — Those  were  for  the  ornamen- 
tation and  shelter  of  the  ground. 

16420.  Is  there  very  much  of  that  work,  for  the 
proper  improvement  of  the  place  1— The  trustees  held 
the  ground  upon  which  the  college  is  built,  under  a 
lease  from  Lord  Greville,  and  between  the  ground  and 
the  Grand  Canal,  there  was  a canal  bank  that  was 
waste  and  very  much  of  a nuisance ; the  trustees 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a lease  of  that  from  Lord 
Greville  at  some  very  small  rent,  and  they  built  a 
wall  round  it,  and  also  built  upon  this  canal  bank 
itself. 

16421.  The  other  items  in  the  account  are  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  rent  to  Lord  Greville,  income  tax,  clean- 
ing of  college,  tithe-rentcharge,  poor  rate,  grand  jury 
cess,  insurance  of  college.  Then  follows  another  pay- 
ment for  Convent  school  and  interest,  and  that  brings 
up  the  total  to  £464? — That  is  an  account,  it  appears 
to  me,  for  the  half-year,  except  that  in  the  debit  side 
there  is  something  more  than  the  half-year’s  payments. 

16422.  Dr.  Hart. — The  accormts  do  not  appear  to 
be  made  out  yearly,  or  half-yearly;  but  still  pretty 
regularly  1 — Quite  so. 

16423.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  last  account  is 
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not  made  out  on  the  half-yearly  system,  but  goes  down 
to  January,  18S0? — Yes. 

16424.  Dr.  Hart. — That,  in  fact,  covers  a period 
of  nearly  two  years.  Is  there  a meeting  of  the 
trustees  to  pass  the  accounts? — Invariably. 

16425.  Are  they  at  regular  intervals  ? — Yes. 

. 16426.  The  accounts  do  not  show  that? — They  may 
not  appear  to  be  squared  up  to  a particular  day,  but 
they  are  passed  twice  a year. 

16427.  One  of  these  accounts  is  from  April,  1878, 
to  January,  1880,  three  half-years? — Perhaps  so.  But 
it  does  not  probably  continue  the  account  down  to  the 
date  of  it. 

16428.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  tot  of  the  dis- 
bursements is  for  the  whole  period,  but  the  tot  of  the 
receipts  is  not  ? — Because  one  of  the  tenants  practically 
did  not  pay  any  rent  during  that  period. 

1 6429.  One  of  these  accounts  shows  that  in  January, 
1880,  Mr.  Caton  was  paid,  on  account,  a sum  of 
£100  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  then  it  is  stated 
in  a note  that  there  had  been  omitted  by  error  the 
account  paid  to  the  Christian  Brothers  on  November, 
1st,  1878,  £144  19s.  6c?.,  which  items  make  the  account 
overdrawn  and  due  £210? — I do  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  give  an  explanation  of  those  accounts,  except 
happening  to  be  there  on  two  or  three  occasions,  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  I know 
they  are  very  accurately  vouched  and  certified. 

16430.  Are  there  any  Protestant  children  attending 
those  schools? — I understand  there  is  but  one. 

16431.  Is  that  in  the  male  school? — Yes. 

16432.  When  the  trustees  were  making  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  constitution  of  the  school,  was  it  part  of 
the  scheme  that  there  should  be  suitable  premiums  ? 
—I  know  from  the  answers  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
there  are  no'  premiums  given. 

16433.  With  regard  to  the  Convent  infant  school, 
was  that  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity? — 
Either  in  whole  or  part  it  was.  I know  the  cost  of 
the  female  school  was  £2,062  6s. 

16434.  Have  the  nuns  a lease  of  the  ground  on 
which  that  school  is  built? — They  have.  I was  con- 
cerned in  the  preparation  of  it. 

16435.  When  was  that  lease  made? — I do  not 
remember  the  date,  but  I am  aware  that  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools,  and  all,  are  held  under  Lord  Greville, 

16436.  Is  it  a long  lease? — Speaking  from  recollec- 
tion, 91  years. 

16437.  How  many  teachers  are  engaged  in  the 
Intermediate  school,  where  the  25  boys  are  taught  ? — 
Only  one,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brady. 

16438.  Is  he  one  of  the  curates  ? — No,  but  he 
resides  with  the  curates.  His  duties  are  confined 
exclusively  to  teaching  in- that  school. 

16439.  Are  the  pupils  in  that  school  all  intended  for 
the  Church? — Principally,  but  not  exclusively. 

16440.  Dr.  Curtis. — How  many  schools  are  there 
under  the  trust  ? — There  are  three. 

16441.  Where  is  the  Intermediate  school  held  ? — It 
is  in  portion  of  the  same  building  in  which  the 
Christian  Brothers  conduct  their  school. 

16442.  Dr.  Hart. — The  Christian  Brothers’ school 
is  merely  a primary  school  i— It  is  a primary  school. 


16443.  That  is  the  school  in  which  there  is  one 
Protestant  boy  attending  ? — Yes. 

16444.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessy. — Do  you  know  what 
payment  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brady  receives  ? — I do  not. 

16445.  Dr.  Curtis. — Are  the  payments  for  the 
Intermediate  school  included  in  the  payment  to  the 
Christian  Brothers? — No.  That  is  quite  distinct.  In 
all  probability  the  payment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brady 
appears  in  some  of  those  accounts. 

16446.  How  long  has  the  Intermediate  school  been 
established  ? — For  several  years. 

16447.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Is  that  school  alto- 
gether a day  school? — Every  one  of  the  schools  is  a 
day  school, 

16448.  How  much  did  the  school  buildings  cost  ? — 
Between  £6,000  and  £7,000. 

16449.  Has  that  been  yet  paid  off? — That  has  been 
altogether  paid,  so  far  as  the  contractor  is  con- 
cerned ; but  there  is  a debt  due  by  the  trustees,  the 
balance  of  a mortgage — about  £450. 

16450.  Do  the  trustees  annually  pay  off  whatever 
they  can  afford  out  of  their  surplus  income,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  ? — They 
pay  off  something,  whenever  the  accumulations  are 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  any  payment  of  principal. 

16451.  In  the  meantime  the  accumulations  are  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  trust? — They  are. 

16452.  In  the  account  for  1874  I find  an  item  of 
£19  interest  paid  to  the  convent? — That  was  the  half 
year’s  interest  at  four  per  cent,  on  £950,  the  principal 
sum  then  due. 

16453.  About£570  was  expended,  in  the  year  1874, 
in  the  payment  of  interest  and  ordinary  expenses  ? — 
There  were  some  exceptional  payments  in  that  year. 
The  building  of  a new  wall  for  instance,  and  school 
repairs. 

16454.  Of  coui'se,  as  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid  off,  the 
rents,  which  now  accumulate  for  paying  off  principal, 
will  be  available  for  educational  purposes? — Most 
certainly. 

16455.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a growing  demand 
for  intermediate  education  in  Mullingar,  which  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  that  surplus  ? — I should  think 
there  is,  decidedly.  The  boyscome  therefrom  a consider- 
able distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education  given 
in  the  college,  and  I have  no  doubt  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  the  trustees  to  extend  it,  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  education  corresponding  with  the  increased 
income. 

16456.  Does  the  college  contain  accommodation  for 
boarders  as  well  as  day  boys  ? — No.  It  is  portion  of 
the  same  building. 

16457.  Dr.  Curtis. — How  many  trustees  are  there  ? 
— There  are  five  trustees,  the  Most  Rev.  Thomas 
Nulty,  the  Rev.  J oseph  Coyne,  Sir  Walter  Nugent, 
Bart. ; Edward  MacEvoy,  esq.,  and  the  Most  Rev. 
James  Donnelly.  Under  the  trusts  of  the  will  the 
trustees  must  always  be  two  bishops,  one  priest,,  and 
two  laymen. 

16458.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.  — Do  you  know 
whether  any  money  is  given  to  National  schools  under 
that  will  at  present  ? — I am  sure  there  is  not.  In  fact 
I think  the  Christian  Brothers  have  destroyed  the 
National  schools.  There  is  no  male  National  school 
in  the  town  at  all. 


Mr.  T.  omas  S.  S aw,  M.A.,  examined. 


16459.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  the  master 
of  the  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School.  When  were 
you  appointed?  -On  the  1st  May,  1857. 

16460.  Is  the  school  now  in  existence  ? — Yes ; it  is 
partially,  and  only  since  the  1 st  J uly.  Y ery  singularly, 
showing  the  impetus  that  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  has  given  to  the  country,  I was  asked  for  the 
first  time  for  the  past  six  years  to  have  pupils  on  tlie 
1st  July  last,  and  I have  now  ten  pupils  who  have 
come  to  the  school  purely  to  prepare  for  the  Interme- 
diate Examinations.  For  six  years  previously  I never 


had  an  application  to  take  a day  pupil.  Boarders  were 
out  of  the  question.  I was  anxious  that  this  Commis- 
sion would  send  their  inspector  to  visit  the  premises, 
in  order  that  he  might  confirm  my  statement  that  the 
school  is  totally  unfit  to  receive  boarders.  When  I 
first  entered  on  the  appointment,  I made  use  of  the 
school-room;  but  did  not  find  it  either  commodious 
or  healthy.  The  school  must  be  open  for  day  pupils 
as  long  as  I hold  the  appointment ; as,  under  the  en- 
dowment, the  school  is  a foundation  granted  by  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Bath,  Lord  Weymouth. 


Jan.  28, 1880. 

H r.  William 
Moouey. 


Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Shaw,  m.a. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Jan.  28, 1880.  16461.  What  is  the  endowment  ?— -A  very  small  one, 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  onl7  ^70  a 7ear  > but  it;  ought  to  be  much  larger,  for 
Shaw,  m.a.  ^ was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  founder  that  it 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  estate. 

16462.  When  was  the  School  founded  ? — In  1711, 
by  Lord  Weymouth,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  good 
Bishop  of  Kenn.  Two  schools  of  a superior  class  were 
then  founded  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Ireland — 
Kilkenny  College  and  Carrickmacross  School. 

16463.  The  original  founder  named  a certain  sum  for 
the  endowment  of  Carrickmacross  School? — He  did,  but 
he  secured  it  on  two  townlands,  which  at  that  time 
.paid  exactly  £70  a year,  and  he  gave  a very  exti-a- 
ordinary  liberty  to  the  master,  to  go  in  and  distrain,  if 
the  £70  was  not  paid.  Those  two  townlands  are  now 
paying  to  the  estate  about  £470  a year. 

16464.  Are  there  any  school  premises  attached  to 
the  endowment  ? — There  were  no  premises  originally, 
but  the  schoolmaster’s  house ; subsequently  a one 
storey  school-room  was  built,  for  the  reception  of  day 
boys.  I believe  it  is  provided  by  the  charter  that  the 
master  should  have  liberty  to  receive  boarders,  but  it 
must  have  been  intended  that  they  should  board  out- 
side and  attend  the  school. 

16465.  Are  the  premises  you  have  described  still  in 
your  possession  as  master  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

16466.  In  what  condition  are  they  ? — Very  bad. 

16467.  Are  you  able  to  reside  in  them? — I reside 
in  the  master’s  house,  which  is  the  only  building  that 
is  a sound  one.  It  was  standing  170  years  ago,  and 
was  then  given  as  a residence  for  the  master. 

16468.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  classes  that  now 
attend  ? — In  what  we  formerly  used  as  a refectory,  or 
dining  room,  for  the  boarders. 

16469.  That  is  not  in  a ruinous  condition  ? — No. 
That  is  like  a private  room  attached  to  the  residence. 

16470.  Are  all  your  present  pupils  Protestants  ? — 
All  Protestants.  I do  not  think  a Roman  Catholic 
would  attend  the  school.  Not  that  they  have  any 
prejudice  to  me,  or  to  the  school,  but  purely  in 
obedience  to  the  hierarchy  of  their  Church. 

16471.  As  a matter  of  principle  ? — Entirely  so.  I 
believe,  if  they  had  liberty  to  attend  a Protestant 
master,  I would  have  their  attendance  as  freely  as 
anyone  in  the  kingdom.  I live  on  very  good  terms 
■with  my  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.  I think  they 
regret  that  they  cannot  make  use  of  the  school. 

16472.  Is  there  a . Roman  Catholic  school  in  the 
locality  ?— No,  there  are  only  two  National  schools  in 
the  town. 

16473.  Are  there  Christian  Brothers’  schools  there  ? 
— No. 

16474.  Is  there  a Convent  school  for  girls? No. 

I think  that  if  there  was  a class  of  people  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  sufficiently  able  to. pay,  they  would 
long  since  have  established  such  a school.  There  is 
not,  however,  a population  above  the  wants  of  an 
ordinary  National  school. 

16475.  You  think  a primary  education  supplies 
their  wants  ?— Of  course  many  now  will  be  stimulated 
to  tiy  and  do  something  better,  but  they  were  supposed 
to  be  content  with  a plain  education. 

16476.  Your  evidence  is,  not  so  much  that  they 
ought  to  be  content  with  a primary  education,  as  that 
they  seemed  to  be  content  with  it  ? — Exactly. 

16477.  There  are  a good  many  Roman  Catholic 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  ?— -A  good  many. 

16478.  And  there  are  farmers  in  -the  vicinity  ? 

Yes,  but  only  small  farmers.  The  average  holdings 
are  about  sixteen  or  twenty  acres.  Very  few  hold 
over  fifty  acres. 

16479.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
assistants  in  teaching  ?— No.  It  would  not  pay  me  to 

16480.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  rate  of  fees  ?— 
£8  8s.  a year. 

16481.  What  does  your  course  include  ?— Every- 
thmg  necessary  for  a University  or  mercantile  educa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service. 

16482.  Dr.  Hart. — It  is  now  twenty-three  years 


since  you  were  appointed  master  of  the  Carrickmacross 
school.  For  some  years  I believe  there  was  a tolerably 
good  school  ?— Fairly  so,  for  nine  years.  I had  as  many 
as  thirty-five  boarder's  at  one  time,  but  after  some 
year's  the  numbers  fell  off,  in  fact,  as  parents  .visited 
the  school.  A parent  would  say,  “ Now,  Mr.  Shaw 
my  boys  have  been  with  you  two  or  three  years  ■ I 
would  like  to  see  your  school-room.”  I was  then 
obliged  to  show  the  school-room  ; otherwise  I never 
would  do  so.  One  gentlemen  who  had  three  boys  at 
the  school  said,  “ I had  no  idea  this  was  the  place  in 
which  my  boys  were  studying,”  and  unfortunately  he 
added,  before  the  rest  of  the  boys,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  on  the  moment  to  give  me  notice  of  their 
withdrawal,  which  of  course  was  very  injurious  to  me. 

16483.  Was  there  any  provision  made,  when  the 
school  was  founded,  for  keeping  the  school-house  in  pro- 
per repair  ? — The  provision  was  that  the  master  was  to 
do  everything.  He  had  both  to  teach  and  keep  the 
school  in  repair  for  the  £70  a year. 

16484.  And  the  latter  part  has  not  been  attended 
to  T — It  could  not  be  done. 

16485.  Mr,  O’Shaughnessy. — Has  any  communi- 
cation been  had  with  the  present  Marquis  of  Bath  on 
the  subject  ? — I do  not  know.  I never  held  any,  and 
I do  not  know  what  communication  has  been  held 
with  his  agents.  He  is  prejudiced  against  the  school. 
The  objects  for  which  the  school  was  founded  were  not 
attained  by  it.  His  tenantry  are  not  availing  them- 
selves of  it.  In  consequence  of  that,  the  agents  decline 
to  interfere — they  always  meet  me  with  a “ Cui  bonol" 

16486.  Dr.  Hart. — The  school-room  is  the  same 
which  existed  in  1711,  when  the  school  was  founded, 
and  nobody  has  been  bound  to  repair  it  all  that  time? 
— No,  except  the  master.  It  is  built  against  a bank 
of  earth  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  over  the  level  of  the 
school-room.  The  dripping  of  the  yards  come  down 
creating  a dreadful  nuisance.  The  walls  are  quite 
green.  My  predecessor  put  up  a wainscoating  to  hide 
the  appearance.  It  is  in  such  a state  that  I do  not 
make  use  of  it. 

16487.  You  are  appointed  for  life? — For  as  long  as 
I choose  to  hold  the  place,;  I suppose. 

16488.  I believe  there  was  no  provision  for  retire- 
tirement? — Retirement!  None. 

16489.  Dr.  Curtis. ^At  one  time  you  had  thirty- 
five  boarders — did  any  of  them  enter  college? — Yes. 

16490.  Were  any  of  them  distinguished  there?— 
In  my  time  not  more  than  three  of  them  entered 
Trinity  College,  one  of  whom  is  now  a clergyman. 
Two  of  my  pupils  got  second  honors  in  College. 

16491.  What  were  those  that  did  not  enter  Trinity 
College  intended  for? — Some  for  the  army,  others 
for  the  medical  profession — another  entered  the  con- 
stabulary. They  succeeded  in  their  examinations  for 
these,  but  they  did  not  remain  with  me  long  enough 
to  grind  them  for  distinctions  in  college.  Three  years 
was  a very  long  time  for  a'pupil  to  continue  at  the  school- 

16492.  From  what  class  do  your  present  day  boys 
come  ? — Traders  and  farmers. 

16493'.  Are  they  intended  for  professions  ? — I think 
the  two  senior  boys  are  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

16494.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  think  that  it  is 
the  Intermediate  Act  which  has  brought  them  to  the 
school?— I .do,  indeed.  I think  if  they  established 
school  scholarships  in  connexion  with  it,  it  might  be 
some  stimulus  to  the  attendance  of.  day  boys — £10  a 
year,  or  something  like  that. 

16495.  Dr.  Hart. — The  only  accommodation  those 
boys  have  is  the  school-room  you  speak  of?— I am 
making  use  of  the  refectory,  or  diningroom  for  the 
boarders,  as  the  school-room.  I could  not  make  use 
of  the  school-room.  After  studying  in  it  for  ten 
years  it  brought  on  illness.  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  and 
Dr.  B udson  stated  that  my  bad  health  was  brought 
on'  by  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  I breathed. 

16496.  The  present  school-room  is  a comparatively 
good  room  ? — It  is  ; but  it  is  rather  low  in  the  ceiling. 
It  is  one  of  the  buildings  erected  by  a previous  master, 
seventy  years  ago. 
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16497.  Dr. -Curtis. — -The  original  intention  was 
[hat  there  should  be  a day  school  kept? — Yes,  for  the 
children  of- tenants  on  the  estate. 

16498.  Then,  you  could  hardly  expect  the  Marquis 
of  Bath  to  lay  out  money  on  it  for  boarders  ? — I never 
applied  personally  to  Lord  Bath ; I did  to  his  agents. 

16499.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— What  the  locality 
requires  is  a good  day  school  ? — I would  say  it  would  be 
well  to  do  away  with  those  second-rate  endowments 
altogether.  They  were  of  use  at  one  time,  when  gentle- 
men had  a difficulty  in  finding  a place  of  education  for 
their  children. 

16500;  Dr.  Curtis. — Did  the  boarders  you  had  come 
from  any  considerable  distance?-1— They  did  ; some  from 
-about  ten  miles  distant,  and  others  from  the  north  of 
the  county  Antrim. 

16501.  And  from  the  county  Monaghan,  perhaps? 
—No;  I was  better  known  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim. 

16502.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — As  a local  endowment, 
that  school,  when  a boarding-school,  did  not  do  much 
service  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — Certainly  not.  That 
it  was  ever  of  use  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  agents 
to  the  estate ; but  they  did  not  attach  any  blame  to 
me  for  that.  When  Lord  Bath  visited  his  estates,  for 
the  first  time,  in  I860,  I thought  it  was  only  proper 
that  I,  on  behalf  of  the  school,  should  address  him,  - 
and  I claimed  for  the  school  some  credit,  as  of  use 
and  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Trench,  the 
agent  at  that  time,  said,  “ You  must  show  me  what 


you  have  in  the  address  to  Lord  Bath.”  I did  so,  and 
he  drew  his  pen  through  that  paragraph,  saying  -he 
would  not  allow  that  to  be  represented,  or  he  should  be 
obliged  to  contradict  it. 

16503.  You  spoke  of  the  little  utility,  to  the  neigh  - 
bourhood,  of  small  endowments  such  as  this.  How 
would  you  suggest,  from  your  long  and  melancholy 
experience,  to  employ  those  endowments? — I think  a 
good  class  of  intermediate  school  might  bo  started. 

16504.  Do  you  mean  a day-school?— Yes;  but  one 
would  not  succeed  in  Carrickmacross,  unless  entirely 
Roman  Catholic.  • The  few  Protestants  there  would  not 
make  a school. 

16505.  Is  the  majority  of  the  f opulation  Roman 
Catholic? — Quite  the  majority.  The  others  are  only 
a fractional  part  of  the  population. 

16506.  Always  respecting  your  vested  interest  in 
the  £70  a year  for  your  life,  which  nobody  would  think 
of  making  a suggestion  about,  would  you  think  it  well 
if  small  endowments  of  that  kind  were  devoted  to  giving 
prizes  in  the  form  of  school  scholarships  ? — Something 
of  that  kind  would  be  very  good.  It  would  stimulate 
education. 

16507.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  bring  into  the 
master’s  pocket  an  amount  of  fees  from  scholars  that 
would  very  soon  make  up  for  the  application  of  the  £70 
to  prizes? — Very  likely  is  would.  As  a boarding- 
school  Carrickmacross  nevsir  could  compete,  and  never 
did,  with  the  larger  endowments. 


Captain  George  S. 

16508.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  wish  to  give 
'evidence  relative  to  the  Ralph  Macklin  school? — Yes. 
The  first  point,  to  which  I will  call  attention,  is,  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  from'  Camden- 
street  to  Moles  worth-street  is  illegal  in  two  particulars. 
In  the  preface  to  “ The  Law  relating  to  Charities  in 
Ireland,”  published  by  Mr.  F;  A.  P.  Hamilton,  barris- 
ter, this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ I beg  to  thank  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  for  Ireland  for  the  practical  information 
which  1 have  been  enabled  to  acquire  in  reference  to  the 
working  of  their  Board,  and  1 am  indebted  to  their  Secre- 
taries for  the  facilities  afforded  me  for  that  purpose.” 

: And  at  page  134  he  says  : — 

“ In  all  cases  in  which  the  trustees  of  any  charity  are 
empowered  to  act  under  any  of  the  sections  of  the  Statutes 
30  & 31  Vic.,  c.  54,  and  34  & 35  Vic.,  c.  102  (vide  sections 
7,  8,  9 of  Statute  30  & 31  Vic.,  c.  54,  and  sections  6,  7,  1 1 
of  Statute  34  & 35  Vic.,  c.  102),  where  the  number  of 
trustees  were  originally  more  than  one  and  less  than  six, 
the  written  consent  of  the  full  number  of  trustees  must  be 
obtained  and  lodged  with  the  Commissioners ; but  if  the 
original  number  of  the  trustees  be  more  than  six,  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  will  be  held  suffi- 
cient for  such  purposes ; provided  always  that  this  majority 
be  never  less  than  six  (see  30  & 31  Vic",  c.  54,  sec.  10).” 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  there 
were  three  trustees,  namely,  William  Digges  La 
Touche,  esq.,  Alexander  Parker;  esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Macnevin  Bradshaw.  The  two  first-named  were  pro- 
moters of  the  transfer,  but  the  Rev.  Macne  vin  Brad- 
shaw not  only  has  never  written  his  consent,  but  has 
written  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  over  and 
over  again,  his  disapproval  of  the  transfer. 

16509.  Then  your  first  objection  to  the  transfer 
is  a charge  of  illegality  ? — That  is  one.  The  next  is  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Be- 
quests, three  of  whom  are  required  by  law  to  approve 
of  anything  of  the  kind  under  their  hand  and  seal. 
They  allowed  me  to  appear  before  them  on  this  matter, 
and  I objected,  first,  that  the  transfer  of  a school  for 
the  poor,  from  a poor  district  such  as  Camden-street, 
to  a rich  district  such  as  that  round  Molesworth-street, 
was  perfectly  illegal ; secondly,  that  the  transfer  of  the 
school  from  a freehold  in  Camden-street  to  a leasehold 
- of  twenty-one  years,  at  Is.  a year,  was  illegal ; and 


Dyer,  r.n.,  recalled. 

thirdly,  that  the  transfer  of  a school  for  the  poor  in 
Camden-street,  with  about  £150  in  bank  to  credit,  to 
a school  that  was  in  debt  upwards  of  £800,  was  also 
illegal.  These  three  points  they  decided  were  legal. 

16510.  Then,  as  I understand,  in  addition  to  the 
first-  point  about  the  non-consent  of  the  third  trustee, 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  also  rely  on  those  three  grounds  ? 
— Yes.  Those  three  grounds  wore  brought  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests;  but  there  is  a 
very  important  point  that  was  not  before  them 
at  that  time.  I am  now  about  to  state  a document 
registered  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office.  In  No- 
vember, 1866,  the  trustees  of  St.  Ann’s  Parochial, 
Boarding,  Day,  and  Sunday  Schools,  of  St.  Ann’s 
parish,  borrowed,  from  the  Charitable  Musical  Loan 
Fund  Society,  the  sum  of  £2,100  on  mortgage  on  the 
school.  The  lease  of  St.  Ann’s  school  was  made,  by 
the  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish.  The  trustees  of 
a school  are  a fixed  body,  while  the  select  vestry  is  a 
movable  body.  The  select  vestry  is  not  composed  of 
the  same  individuals  every  year.  You  will  see  that 
the  £2,100  was  lent  to  the  trustees  of  St.  Ann’s  school. 

16511.  Is  your  charge  this,  that  they  borrowed  the 
money,  nominally  on  behalf  of  the  school,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  school  property,  and  did  not  devote  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  to  the  schools? — Exactly.  The 
money  was  expended  on  the  Molesworth  Hall  which 
is  not  used  for  teaching  purposes  at  all,  but  for  con- 
certs, annual  meetings,  and  penny  readings. 

16512,  What  is  the  next  ground  of  obj  ection  ? — The 
next  is  this — In  the  evidence  of  Dean  Dickinson  this 
passage  occurs : — 

“ 7498.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  reference  to  the 
Ralph  Macklin  Schools?— Ido  not  hold  any  official  position 
with  respect  to -them;  but  they  are  now  situated  in  St. 
Ann's  parish  of  which  1 am  rector.” 

On  the  21st  April,  187 4,  the  Governors  and  Governesses 
of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  with  the  curates  of  St. 
Ann’s  and  St.  Andrew’s,  met,  and  a proposal  was 
made  to  them  by  the  Select  Vestry’  of  St.  Ann’s 
parish,  and  not  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Ann’s  Parochial, 
Boarding,  Day,  and  Sunday  School.  That  proposal 
states : — 

, “ They  will  give  to  the  governors  of  Ralph  Macklin’s 
School,  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  px-emises  in 
Molesworth-street,  known  hitherto  as  St.  Ann’s  Parochial 


Jan.  3S„18S0. 

Sir.  Thomas  S. 
Shaw,  si./ 


Ca;>tainGeorga 
S.  Dyer,  n.x.  , 
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Jan.  28, 1880.  Boarding,  Day  and  Sunday  School,  at  a rent  of  Is.  per 

’ annum.  "Secondly — The  Select  Vestry  will  keep  the  premises 

CaptainGeorge  ;n  thorough  repair,  externally  and  internally.  Thirdly — 
S.  Dyer,  r.n.  They  will  further  pay  =£150  per  annum  towards  the  salary 
of  the  master  and  mistress  and  educational  requisites. 
Fourthly— They  are  willing  to  covenant  that  the  school  shall 
be  known  as  Ralph  Macklin’s  School,  and  shall  be  under 
the  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  Governors  of 
Ralph  Macklin’s  School  as  stated  by  the  Decree  in  Chan- 
cery.” 

And  yet,  in  his  evidence,  Dean  Dickinson,  who  is  not 
a governor,  says : — “ I catechize  there,  as  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish,”  and  in  reply  to  a further 
question : — “7 500.  In  fact  you  superintend  the  religious 
instruction,  and  also  exercise  a general  supervision  over 
the  schools  !”  he  answered,  “ Yes.”  I may  add  that 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke,  who  was  a governor, 
stated  he  was  never  summoned  to  that  meeting,  and 
that  he  washed  his  hands  out  of  the  matter. 

16513.  Then  the  point  is,  that  Dean  Dickinson, 
not  being  officially  connected  with  the  school,  and 
having  no  properly  constituted  authority  over  it,  does 
exercise  a good  deal  of  control  ! — To  be  sure.  The 
next  point  is,  that  Dean  Dickinson,  when  stating  who 
the  governors  of  Ralph  Macklin’s  Schools  are,  left  out 
altogether  the  ladies,  and  I believe  I was  the  first 
person  that  brought  this  point  before  the  governors. 

16514.  Are  the  ladies  now  admitted  to  a share  in 
the  government! — It  appears  that  they  were,  for 
instance,  on  the  21st  April,  1874. 

16515.  Is  there  any  further  ground  on  which  you 
object  to  the  transfer  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  School! — 
Yes.  Because  the  curates  of  the  three  parishes  were 
named  in  thewilltoassisttheGovernorsand  Governesses 
of  Ralph  Macklin’s  School,  it  was  inferred  that  it  was 
to  be  under  their  control,  and  that  it  was  to  be  localized 
within  a certain  area,  that  is,  within  the  area,  as  it  were, 
of  the  three  parishes.  That  was  never  intended.  The 
minutes  of  a meeting,  held  on  January  16,  1835,  at 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  in  the  chair, 
record  : — 

“ The  Committee  appointed  to  look  out  for  a site  for  a 
school-house  are  requested  to  visit  the  Liberties  of  Dublin, 
and  report  if  any  eligible  site  can  be  had  in  that  part  of 
the  city  to  build,  especially  in  St.  Luke’s  pai'ish,  St. 
Nicholas'  . . . .” 

A site  for  building  having  been  pointed  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn’s  Hospital,  which 
is  in  St.  Mark’s  parish,  the  Board,  at  a subsequent 
meeting,  resolved : — 

“That  Major  Woodward, be  appointed 

a sub-committee  to  collect  any  facts  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  at  their  next  meeting  as  to  the  expediency  of  erect- 
ing a school- bouse  in  that  quarter.” 

16516.  The  fourth  objection  which  you  have  to  the 
school  is  its  localization  in  a central,  and  quasi 
fashionable,  place,  instead  of  in  a poor  locality! — Not 
exactly,  but  I submit  to  the  Commissioners  facts,  which 
I say  are  greater  than  infei'ences.  Dean  Dickinson 
says,  the  fact  of  the  three  curates  having  been  appointed 
to  assist  the  Governors  and  Governesses,  gives  rise  to 
the  inference  that  the  school  must  be  close  to  them. 


But  I show  that,  in  fact,  the  school  was  opened  in  Fleet- 
street,  which  is  in  St.  Andrew’s  parish,  and  that  tem- 
porarily, until  they  could  find  a site  on  which  to  build 
a school.  They  tried,  as  I have  shown  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  St.  Mark’s  parish.  They  then  tried  in  Cork- 
street,  in  St.  Catherine’s  parish.  They  next  tried  the 
Coombe,  which  is  in  St.  Luke’s  parish,  and  on  the  27th 
March,  1835,  the  Governor's  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  clergymen  of  the  north  side  of  the  city.” 

16517.  Is  their  any  other  point  to  which  you  desire 
to  call  attention! — This  very  important  point  that 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  that  in  consonance  with  the  Dis- 
established Church.  Now  both  Dean  Dickinson  and 
Mr.  La  Touche  stated  that  every  child  that  comes  to 
that  school  is  required,  not  only  to  read  the  scriptures, 
but  also  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism.  They  say 
that  in  that  school  there  are  twelve  children  who  are 
what  are  called  Protestant  Dissenters.  Now,  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  this  question  and  answer  occurs:— 

“ Who  gave  you  that  name? — My  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers in  my.  baptism.” 

By  requiring  those  Dissenters  to  repeat  that  formula, 
they  actually  teach  the  children  to  tell  lies. 

16518.  What  is  your  next  point ! — That  the  curates 
were  not  responsible  for  the  instruction  given. 

16519.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  that! — I 
say  that  the  Governors  and  Governesses  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  are  the  responsible  persons. 

16520.  Have  you  any  other  point  to  notice! — 
Previous  to  1874,  St.  Ann’s  parish  was  well  provided, 
with  boys’,  and  girls’,  aud  infant  parochial  schools  of  its 
own,  and  moreover  there  is  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  school  close  by.  Tt  appears  in  St.  Ann’s 
Parochial  Magazine  that  Dean  Dickinson  stated  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Younge,  the  inspector  under  the  former 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  : — 

“ I have  a boys’  and  girls’  and  infant  school ; and  that  is 
quite  enough  for  this  parish.” 

And  yet  Dean  Dickinson  transfers  Ralph  Macklin’s 
school  from  Camden-street— and  only  for  the  purpose 
that  the  children  should  be  qualified  to  compete  for 
Government  posts.  Moreover  the  master  of  the  school 
as  it  existed  in  Camden-street,  was  dismissed.  He 
had  been  there  eleven  years,  and  got  the  highest 
character  from  the  Governors.  A meeting  of  five 
gentlemen,  viz.,  Dean  Dickinson,  his  two  curates,  and 
two  laymen,  was  held  on  9th  February,  1S74.  They 
sent  for  the  master,  and  said  they  were  going  to 
transfer  the  school,  and  must  dispense  with  his 
services ; but  that  notwithstanding  he  was  a very  good 
man,  and  that  they  would  give  him  six  months’  pay. 
The  Dean  told  him  he  would  recommend  him  for  a 
country  school.  In  the  school  in  Molesworth-street 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  the  master  and  mistress, 
while  the  master  and  mistress  in  Camden-street  had 
a residence  on  the  spot.  I think  it  is  hardly  fair  that 
I am  not  allowed  a longer  time  to  bring  these  various 
matters  before  the  Commissioners. 


Mr.  Robert 
iSexton. 


Mr.  Robert  Sexton,  recalled. 


16521.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  connected 
with  St.  Ann’s  parish,  and  have  an  explanation  to 
make  ? — Yes.  The  £2,000,  that  Captain  Dyer  refers 
to,  was  borrowed  to  build  the  Molesworth  Hall.  The 
school  was  built  prior  to  that,  and  paid  for  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  parishioners — namely',  in  1868. 

16522.  The  Molesworth  Hall  is  not  a building  for 
educational  purposes ! — It  is  not. 

16523.  There  is  an  allegation  that  the  money, 
borrowed  for  building  the  Molesworth  Hall,  has  been 
made  a .burden  on  the  educational  premises.  Is  it 
charged  on  them  1 — -Only  in  this  way,  that  the  whole 
of  the  ground,  upon  which  the  Molesworth  Hall  and 


the  school  stand,  belongs  to  the  parish,  and  the  money 
could  not  be  raised  without  including  the  school-house 
in  the  security. 

16524.  That  places  a certain  burden  upon  the 
school  premises  !— I would  say  not,  because  we  have 
had  them  all  valued  since. 

16525.  Is  the  Molesworth  Hall,  by  itself,  value  for 
the  amount  due  on  it ! — It  is  value  for  considerably 
more.  The  full  valuation  is  £5,000,  of  which  £2,500 
is  calculated  as  the  value  of  the  Molesworth  Hall. 

16526.  What  is  the  amount  due!. — About  £1,700. 

16527.  Dr.  Hart. — Does  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  belong  to  the  school  1 — It  belongs  to  the  parish. 
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It  was  purchased  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  for 
parochial  purposes. 

16528.  I suppose  you  have  very  little  to  say  to  the 


The  Very  Rev.  Hercules  H.  Dickinson, 

16529.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  wish  to  make 
an  explanation  ! — I think  nearly  eveiy  statement  Capt. 
Dyer  made  is  inaccurate. 

16530.  Without  making  such  an  observation,  select 
such  statements  as  you  think  material! — Well,  the 
statement  about  the  governors  of  the  school.  Three 
of  the  governors  were  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
communication  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Chari- 
table Bequests,  and  also  from  the  Select  Vestry,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  decided ; and  as  the  chairman  of 
that  day,  I find  the  signature  of  “ William  Brooke,” 
whom  Capt.  Dyer  stated  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  As  to  the  question  of  legality,  that 
was  all  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Bequests.  They  had  the  whole  matter  before  them. 

16531.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  master! — He  was  removed,  by  the 
governors,  as  incompetent. 

16532.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  by  him! — 
He  objected  naturally  to  being  removed,  and  Capt. 
Dyer  also  did  so  for  him.  I ceased  to  be  a governor 
when  I ceased  to  hold  the  curacy  of  St.  Ann’s. 

16533.  Have  the  amounts  which  it  was  agreed  St. 
Ann’s  parish  should  contribute  to  the  Ralph  Macklin 
Schools  been  regularly  paid  !— They  have.  The  Com- 
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management  of  the  school! — I have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  that,  as  secretary  to  the  Select  Vestry,  I 
pay  .£150  a year  to  the  governors  of  the  school. 


d.d.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  recalled. 

missioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  said  their  difficulty 
was  in  understanding  how  the  parish  could  give  sucli 
liberal  terms,  and  they  even  asked  if  there  was  anything 
behind  the  proposition. 

16534.  1 believe  Captain  Dyer  is  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  the  learning  of  the  Church  Catechism  is 
exacted  from  every  cliUd  1 — Mi-.  La  Touche  thought 
so  the  other  day ; but  he  is  not  exactly  accurate.  The 
master,  who  is  present,  says  he  never  requires  the 
learning  of  the  Church  Catechism  from  the  children 
of  Nonconformist  parents. 

16535.  Or  of  Roman  Catholic  parents! — I think 
there  is  only  one  Roman  Catholic  child  in  the  school ! 
— The  master  tells  me  he  does  not  require  the  catechism 
to  be  learned  formally.  But  I catechize  in  the  schools 
a certain  number  of  children,  and  I cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  I eliminate  all  distinctive  doctrine  from 
my  teaching. 

16536.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add! — Having 
known  the  school  when  it  was  in  Ship-street,  and  under 
my  government  as  curate  of  St.  Ann’s,  and  having 
visited  it  also  in  Camden-street,  I can  say  that  it  is 
now  more  flourishing  than  ever  in  my  recollection,  and 
that  goes  back  twenty-five  years. 


Mr.  Walter  Iveane,  examined. 


16537.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  the  head 
master  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school ! — I am. 

16538.  How  many  under  masters  are  there  in  the 
school  1 — Two  under  masters,  and  a French  mastei-. 

16539.  Are  there  any  gii-ls  attending  the  school! — 
There  are ; in  the  girls’  school. 

16540.  Has  that  a separate  staff! — Quite  a separate 
staff. 

16541.  How  many  boys  are  there  attending  the 
school  now  1 — To-day  we  have  forty-seven. 

16542.  From  what  localities  in  town  do  those 
children  come  1 — About  one-third  are  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann ; the  others  come  from  various  districts, 
including  a good  many  if  not  all  the  boys  who  attended 
Camden-street  schoohbefore  the  removal. 

16543.  You  mean  the  boys  from  the  locality! — The 
boys  from  the  school  itself  came  originally,  but  they 
have  gone  away  now,  inasmuch  as  the  school  has  been 
opened  for  four  or  five  years  in  its  present  position. 

1 6544.  Do  you  still  get  boys  from  Camden-street  1 — 


We  do,  and  the  very  boys  who  would  attend  the 
school  if  still  in  Camden-street. 

16545.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  is  that  enforced  1 — We  have  one  Roman 
Catholic  boy  in  the  school,  and  he  has  never  been 
asked  a single,  question  in  the  Church  Catechism. 
During  religious  instruction  the  children  go  into  a 
distinct  class-room ; but  the  Roman  Catholic  boy 
never  goes  in.  We  never  asked  him  to  do  so,  and 
never  will.  As  to  reading  the  Bible,  every  boy  reads 
it.  They  never  objected. 

. 16546.  Is  it  the  rule  of  the  school  that  every  boy  is 
to  read  the  Bible! — It  is,  and  I have  never  known  an 
instance  of  a boy  refusing. 

16547.  If  aboy  did  refuse,  would  he  be  disqualified  ? 
— I think  so. 

16548.  And  so  far  the  school  is  denominational! — 
It  is. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


FORTY-SECOND  DAY.— MONDAY,  APRIL  12,  1880;  11  o’Clock,  a.m. 


At  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  No.  2,  Kildare-place, 
Dublin. 

Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.p.  ; Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 
with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Gernon,  m.a.,  examined. 


16549.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  in  Ireland,  and  have  looked  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  property  of  the  Bertrand 
Charity  1 — Yes. 

16550.  We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  land  was  let  for  building.  Can 
you  explain  exactly  how  it  stands  1 — As  far  as  I could 
see  from  reading  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maffett,  the  agent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Donations  and  Bequests,  two 


impressions  must  have  been  left  on  the  mind  of  your 
Commission  : First,  that  I,  as  Secretaiy,  took  too  much 
upon  myself  in  directing  the  agent,  particularly  in  re- 
ference to  the  allowance  of  taxes ; and  next,  that  there 
had  been  a general  want  of  care  in  making  lettings, 
and  that  the  property  had  not  been  made  to  realise 
what  it  should  have  done.  However,  the  only  excuse 
I can  make  for  our  agent,  who  is  present,  is  that  he 
was  taken  perfectly  unawares. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —The  matter  arising 

4 B 


Jan.  28, 1880. 

Mr.  Robert 
Sexton. 


Very  Rev. 
Hercules  H. 
Dickinson,  d.d. 


Mr.  Walter 
Keane. 


April  12,  1880. 


Mr.  William 
Gernon,  ai.  a. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


April  12,  is80.  upon  Mr;  Maffett’s  evidence,  upon  which  we  wish 
Mr  william  principallyrto  kayo  - your  assistance,  is  as  to  the  gerie- 

Gernon,  m.a.  ral  mode  'of  making  lettings.  The  matter  about  the 

taxes  is  merely  an  item. 

16551.  Chairman. — As  to  the  lettings,  it  seemed- 
. to  us  that  large,  plots  wrere  let  for  building  at  low- 
rates,  other  parts  being  let; at  a much  higher  rate  1^- 
■ To  begin  with,  I may  state  that- the  very  character 
and  standing  of  the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
compose  this  Commission  should  prinia  facie  be  a 
guarantee  that  nothing  would  be  done  -negligently  or 
perfunctorily;  . 1 will  also,  say  that  if  these  gentle- 
men were  themselves,  the  beneficial  .o.wners  of  the 
property  they  could  not  have  taken  more,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  taken  less,  trouble  in  the  lettings. 
Every  step  in  the  whole  transaction  was  referred  to 
them ; and  they  did  what  is  not  usual,  unless  in 
matters  of  great  importance — they  referred  to  sub- 
committees of  their  own  body  to  report  on  each  of 
these  lettings. 

16552.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  proceed  regularly 
through  the  rental,  beginning  with  holding  No.  1. 
Can  you  tell  us  when  the  Commissioners  became  the 
managers  of  this  property  ? — It  was  transmitted  to 
them,  as  a damnosa  hereditas,  under  the  1 1th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1 844,  having  been  previously  vested  in 
the  Board  established  by  the  Statute  of  Geo.  III. ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  very  much 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

16553.  This  is  a very  valuable  property.  Why 
should  your  Board  be  anxious  “ to  get  rid  of  it  ” 1 — 

I mean  to  put  it  into  other  hands.  In  1867,  when 
beginning  to  make  lettings,  the  Board  asked  the  Secre- 
taries to  report  on  this  charity.  Accordingly,  a report 
was  prepared  giving  the  history  of  the  charity  from  1801 
clown  to  1867.  It  is  in  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  handwriting, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  property  had  suf- 
fered from  great  embarrassments,  both  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  fines  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  moi-t- 
gages  upon  it.  In  fact,  it  was  borne  down  by  so  many 
charges  that,  at  one  time,  it  was  very  near  being  evicted. 
However,  by  the  greatest  care  and  Sin-sing,  the  Board 
raised  it  from  being  an  embarrassed  property  to  pro- 
duce its  present  rental.  When  the  charges  were  partly 
paid  off  a suggestion  was  made  to  put  the  charity  into 
operation.  The  Board  likes  to  see  its  position  vei-y 
clearly  before  putting  a charity  into  operation — not 
to  do  it  by  halves,  if  in  a few  years  it  could  be  put  into 
operation  altogether.  Hence  the  Board  called  for  the 
report,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“ On  June  29th.  1801,  Peter  Bertrand,  of  Dublin,  made 
liis  will,  leaving,  after  some  legacies,  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  which  he  valued  at  £230  per  annum,  to  establish 
a charity  school  of  female  orphan  children,  not  less  than 
fifteen,  in  the  words  of  the  testator,  ‘ to  present  and  dedi- 
cate them  to  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  AVho  has 
bought  me  with  His  most  precious  blood,  and  to  give  it  a 
proper  name,  as  will  seem  proper  with  the  executors  and 
governors  of  said  charity  school ; and  it  is  my  will  and 
. wish  that  at  every  three  months  there  will  be  a public 
exhortation  to  the  children,  and  that  they  be  well 
instructed,  and  with  singing,  and  when  come  to  a proper 
age  to  put  apprentice  to  some  business,  and  into  Pro- 
testant families.'  He  nominated  as  executors  and  go- 
vernors of  this  charity  school,  1 Messrs.  M'Doal  and  Horn, 
Ministers  of  Mary’s  Abbey  Meeting  House,  and  like- 
wise the  Minister  of  Werburgh’s  Church,  arid  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  and  of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  if  the  said  charity 
school  bo  in  said  parish,  and  their  successors  until  the  end 
of  time.’  1806,  June,  26 — The  testator  died.  1807,  May- 
12 — Administration  was  granted  to  Thomas  Bertrand, 
brother  of  testator.  1807,  Nov.  5— The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  late  Board,  and,  it  appearing  that  the  adminis- 
trator, Thomas  Bertrand,  was  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
estate  into  money  and  abscond,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  directed  to  be  obtained.  1807,  Nov.  23 — Mr. 
Attorney- General  Saurin  advised  that  a bill  to  administer  it 
should  be  filed  at  once.  1807,  Dec.  2— A bill  was  filed  by  the 
Commissioners  accordingly  against  said  Thomas  Bertrand, 
praying  for  an  account,  that  Thomas  Bertrand  should  pay 
over  the  sums  received  by  him,  and  that  the  fund  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  applied  to  the 
charity.  1808,  March  25 — A receiver,  Mr.  Peter  Waters, 


was  appointed.-  1808,  July  8— A -decree  was  pronounced 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  declaring  that  the  charit- 
able trusts  should -be  carried  out,  and  ordering  a refer" 
dice  to  the  Master  to  take  an  account.  1813,  MareK 
9 — Mr.  Waters,  having  died,  Edward  Shaw,  esq.,  was 
appointed-  receiver,  and  continued  to  act  till  March 
1837.  J813,  Nov.  20— Master  Westby  made  his  report’ 
but  it  appears  that  it  was  never  formally  signed  by  him  in 
consequence  of  his  resignation.  In  that  draft  report  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  property  was  worth  £-240  a year 
but  subject  to  a mortgage  of  £1,000,  and  that  Thomas 
Bertrand  had  absconded  with  a sum  of  £306.  The  total 
amount  realized' to  that  date  from  the  estate,  after  payment 
of  costs  arid  expenses,  was  £848  9s.  8 d.,  which  was  subse- 
quently paid  over  (under  an  order  of  Nov.  13,  1813)  by  the 
Board’s  solicitor  to  the  agent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  obtain  a renewal  of  the  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  It 
appears  that  the  sum  demanded  by  the  Archbishop  for 
renewal  fines  was  £1,885,  the  lease  having  then  but  three 
years  to  run,  and  that  several  of  the  under-tenants  agreed 
to  make-up  a sum  of  £810  towards  it.  The  solicitor  of  the 
Commissioners  advanced  a sum  of  £226,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  £848  above  mentioned,  the  fine  was  accordingly  paid  1 
and  a renewal  executed  by  the  Archbishop  to  Sir  William 
Wolseley,  under  whom  the  charity  property  was  held.  1818 
Nov.  12 — The  renewal  from  Sir  William  Wolseley  was  not 
completed  till  this  date,  when  Sir  William  Wolseley  and 
Matilda  Wolseley  executed  a lease  for  twenty  rears  and 
three  months  to  Creighton  William  Sharpe,  then"  secretary 
to  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners.  This  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  assigned  to  William  Peter  Mathews, 
who  succeeded  as  secretary.  18 1 8,  J an.  5 — The  mortgage  for 
£ 1,000  on  testator’s  property  (made  1791)  was  a-signed  to 
George  Rounds,  and  a sum  of  £1,575  was  ascertained  to  he 
then  due  thereon.  1820,  March  6 — There  appear  to  have 
been  no  steps  taken  by  any  Order  or  Minute  of  the 
late  Board  after  proceeding  this  far,  nor  was  the  subject 
brought  before  it  from  March,  180S,  for  more  than 
twelve  "years,  when  the  solicitors  reported  what  they 
had  done  from  1807  to  1820.  1820,  Oct.  28 — A report 
was  made  in  - due  form  by  Master  Ball  in  pursuance 
of  the  decree  of  1808,  without  referring  to  the  informal 
report  of  1813,  but  following  it  verbatim,  and  not  accounting 
for  any  of  the  income  subsequently  received  during  seven 
years.  1821,  June  6;  1824,  July  24— Accounts  were  filed 
by  the  receiver,  Mr.  Shaw.  On  the  first  there  appeared  to 
be  an  ai-rear  of  rents  duo  amounting  to  £992,  on  the  second 


to  £ 1 ,237.  1828,  January — V receiver’s  account  was  pre- 

pared and  laid  before  the  Master,  but  he  refused  to  pass  it 
as  the  arrears  of  rent  then  amounted  to  £1,665  on  a gross 
rental  of  £344.  1829— Proceedings  having  been  taken 

against  the  late  Board  by  Mr.  Rounds,  the  assignee  of  the 
mortgage  for  £1,000  executed  by  testator  in  1791,  and  for 
large  arrears  of  interest,  the  Commissioners  applied  to  have 
the  receiver  made  liable  for  these  arrears,  and  asdie  was 
continued  in  liis  office,  it  is  presumed  that  he  made  good 
the  deficiencies  ; but  no  documents  have  been  found  by  the 
secretaries  to  explain  fully  these  accounts  or  transactions. 
1830,  April  1 — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  executed  a re- 
newal lease  of  the  premises  to  Clement  Wolseley.  1831, 
Nov.  10 — Clement  Wolseley  executed  a renewal  of  the  pre- 
mises to  the  Commissioners  directly.  It  should  bo  Observed 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  decree  directing  a 
transfer  of  the  testator’s  property  to  the  Commissioner*; 
but,  after  the  decree  to  account,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  renewals  from  time  to 
time. made  to  their  secretary,  as  their  trustee.  The  first 
trace  of  this  is  found  in  a minute  of  1 820,  but,  as  there  were 
no  minutes  entered  during  thirteen  years,  aud  rid  particulars 
are  given  in  those  which  were  made,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  property  first  became  vested 
in  the  Commissioners.  The  above  renewal  of  1831  would- 
seem  to  be  the  first  made  to  them  directly.  1837,  March 
30 — The  receiver  was  discharged,  and  Ins  final  account 
passed,  showing  a balance  of  £401.  The  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings  then  ceased,  but  Mr,  Shaw  continued  to  act  as 
agent,  till  1843.  Copies  of  these  accounts  cannot  now  be 
found  in  the  office,  but  from  other  documents  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  receipts  from  the  estate  for  twenty-nine  years 
were  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  interest  and  arrears  of 
some,  portion  of  renewal  fines  to  the  Archbishop,  and  of  very 
heavy  costs  to  the  solicitors,  which  were  largely  increased 
by  several  bills  having  been  filed  against  the  Commissioners 
by  tenants  and  others.  It  also  appears  that  all  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  balances  and  costs  were  made  through  the 
solicitors,  so  that  no  record  of  them  is  preserved  in  this 
office;  nor  are  there  any  bills  of  costs  forthcoming  until 
1825.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  where  receipts  and 
payments  are  not  actually  made  by  lodgments  in  the  bank, 
and  drafts  from  the  Commissioners  on  the  bank,  they  do 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  accounts  of  the  office.  Thus  the 
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sums  paid  to  or  through  the  solicitors  do  not  appear,  nor  the 
sums  paid  to  the  Archbishop,  nor  the  sums  borrowed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  discharge  the  mortgage  to  the  Archbishop . 
This  system  deserves  serious  consideration . 1839 The  sur- 

plus rents  having  been  invested,  a sum  of  £1,192  stock  was 
placed  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  being  the  first 
money  that  appears  to  have  reached  their  hands  directly. 
Subsequent  lodgments  were  made,  in  1843  and  1844,  of 
£225  and  £187.  1841,  October  16 — George  Rounds  as- 
signed the  mortgage  and  arrears  due  thereon  to  Richard 
Atkinson.  1842 — On  the  death  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Thomas 
Connolly  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Commissioners.  1845, 
September  27 — No  renewals  having  been  taken  out  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
arrange  with  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Commissioners  after 
much  negotiation  were  compelled  to  offer  the  very  high 
terms  of  £6, 1 35.  As  the  Commissioners  had  not  that  sum 
at  their  command  in  this  charity,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  pay  £1,000  in  hand,  and  that  the  remaining  £5,135 
should  be  charged  as  a mortgage  on  the  property,  with  in- 
terest at  4 per  cent.,  and  accordingly  a number  of  deeds 
were  executed  to  give  proper  legal  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 1846,  February  27 — In  further  pursuance  of  above 
arrangement  the  outstanding  mortgage  for  £1,000,  vested 
in  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  was  paid  oft,  and  assigned  to  the 
Archbishop,  as  further  security.  The  property  continued 
to  be  managed  by  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
balances  lodged  to  their  credit,  from  which  the  interest  due 
to  the  Archbishop  was  discharged,  arid  payments  were  also 
made  in  instalments  on  foot  of  the  principal.  1854,  April 
20 — The  mortgage  debt  having  been  reduced  to  £2,358,  but 
the  renewal  fine  amounting  to  £1,053,  it  was  arranged  to 
get  a renewal  granting  a mortgage  for  the  aggregate  sum. 

1858,  May  8 — A renewal  having  been  then  obtained  an- 
nual renewals  were  taken  out  for  several  years  up  to  this 
date  from  the  Archbishop  to  Mrs.  Wolseley,  and  from  Mrs. 
Wolseley  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Carroll, 
as  trustee  for  the  Archbishop,  to  secure  the  mortgage  debt. 

1859,  May  6— Mr.  Carroll  having  given  notice  that  the 

mortgage  to  the  Archbishop  must  be  paid  off,  on-  which 
there  remained  due  altogether  about  £2,311.  the  Commis- 
sioners arranged  to- borrow  a-sum  of  £2,400  from  Messrs. 
Maunsell  at  6 per  cent,  reducible  to  5,  and  to  execute  a 
mortgage  to  them  for  that  amount,  and  the  debt  due  to  the 
Archbishop  was  duly  paid.  1859,  Slay  6 — A renewal 
was  obtained,  the  proper  deeds  were  executed,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Commissioners  should  continue  to 
receive  the  rents,  and  should  invest  the  surplus  income, 
after  payment  of  expenses  and  interest,  in  Government 
Stock,  so  as  to  accumulate  a fund  for  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal £2,400  to  the  new  mortagees,  the  Messrs.  Maunsell. 
1865 — The  reserve  fund  so  accumulated,  having  reached  the 
sum  of  £1,762  Government  NewThrce  per  Cents.,  the  Com- 
missioners applied  to  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  received  from 
them  permission  to  apply  so  much  as  might  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a perpetuity  of  the  property  instead  of  the  previous 
unsatisfactory  system  of  frequent  renewals,  so  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  in  a better  position  to  make  leases, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  property. 
1866,  February  22 — Accordingly  the  renewal  fine  for  such 
perpetuity  was  fixed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
at  £1,161  3s.,  and  the  Archbishop  made  a fee-farm  grant 
to  his  immediate  lessee,  Mrs.  Wolseley,  who  in  turn  made 
a fee-farm  grant  to  the  Messrs.  Maunsell,  they'  executing  a 
deed  of  covenant  to  the  Commissioners  stating  that  they 
held  said  perpetuity,  subject  to  the  provisions  for  redemp- 
tion in  the  deed  of  mortgage  of  May  6,  IS59,  and  also 
undertaking  not  to  call  in  the  principal  sum,  till  the  year 
1872,  if  the  interest  were  regularly  paid.  It  is  now  possible, 
ior  the  first  time,  after  a lapse  of  sixty  years,  for  the 
Commissioners  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  position 
of  the  property,  and  the  prospects- of  the  charity.  The 
value  of  the  premises  has  considerably  increased  owing 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto- 
bello,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  and  lands  have  been  set 
at  enhanced  prices.  The  gross  rental  now  amounts  to 
£985  3s.  10 cl.  The  perpetuity  head  rent  is  £190  6s. 
The  profit  rent  is  £794  17s.  10 cl.  Some  of  this  will 

not  be  available  for  a short  time,  as,  where  land  has 
been  set  for  building,  it  is  usual  to  allow  a year  or  one 
and  a half  years’  rent  free.  Only  one  plot  of  building 
land  is  unset ; it  is  at  present  occupied  temporarily,  at 
a rent  of  £25 ; but  as  it  is  valued  at  £50,  the  profit  rent 
may  be  expected  to  rise  to  £819  17s.  10 d.  From  this  must 
be  taken  the  usual  deductions,  so  that  a net  income  of  £750 
will  be  available  for  the  charity,  so  soon  as  the  incumbrance 
to  the  Messrs.  Maunsell  shall  have  been  paid  off.  The 
reserve  fund  for  that  purpose  at  present  amounts  to 
£860  18s.  'id.,  New  Three  per  Cents.,  so  that  early  in  the 
year  1870  the  Board  will  be  in  possession  of  the  property 
without  incumbrances,  and  available  for  establishing  an 


orphan  school.  The  Board,  therefore,  seeing  now  clearly 
their  position,  may  consider  which  of  two  courses  it  will 
adopt.  First,  it  might  make  an  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Maunsell,  postponing  the  payment  of  their  principal  a certain 
number  of  years,  and  sanctioning  the  application  of  only 
one  half  the  net  income  to  the  reserve  fund,  while  the  other 
half  should  be  made  at  once  available  for  establishing  an 
orphan  school.  After  the  extraordinary  delay  that  has 
taken  place,  the  'Board  might  wish  to  have  a beginning 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  if  (say)  £350  per  annum  were  devoted  to  the  charity, 
it  would  exceed  in  amount  that  which  the  testator  originally 
contemplated  ; and  there  are  some  advantages  ill  com- 
mencing such  an  establishment  on  a scale  not  too  large  at 
first,  and  in  being  able  to  extend  it  afterwards,  when  some 
experience  shall  have  been  acquired.  Secondly,  the  Board 
may  decide  on  postponing  the  establishment  of  the  charity 
till  all  the  debts  are  paid  off,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  unembar- 
rassed in  the  disposition  of  the  fund.  In  that  case,  however, 
it  may  perhaps  think  proper  to  institute  preliminaryinquirics, 
and  take  the  opinion  of  the  future  governors  and  others, 
so  sis  to  be  able  to  suggest  or  approve  a comprehensive 
scheme,  and  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to  at  least  avoid 
further  delay.  Many  questions  will  have  to  be  considered 
and  arranged,  of  no  little  difficulty,  of  which  the  following 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves: — 1.  Whether  a building 
should  be  erected,  and,  if  so,  its  character  and  cost;  or 
whether  a house  should  be  taken  at  a rent,  at  least  for  a 
time,  while  a portion  of  the  jncome  might  be  set  apart  to 
provide  a building  fund  ? 2.  The  site  of  such  a school,  having 
regard  to  (he  intentions  of  the  testator,  which  obviously 
point  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  without  positively  specifying  it, 
and  to  the  parishes  whose  ministers  he  names  as  Governors, 
viz.,  Werburgh’s,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and 
‘Mary’s  Abbe}'.’  3.  For  what  class  it  should  be  meant, 
and  what  should  be.  the  extent  and  character  of  the  educa- 
tion afforded,  having  regard  to  the  directions  that  the  pupils 
are  to  be  put  apprentices  to  some  business  in  Protestant 
families?  4.  What  should  be  the  number  of  orphans?  It 
is  specifically  directed  by  the  will  that  it  should  not  be  less 
than  fifteen,  but  the  increase  of  the  fund  would  probably 
justify  more,  considering  that  when  the  testator  directed 
that  there  should  be  seventeen,  he  estimated  his  available 
income  at  only  about  £230.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  expense  of  food  .and 
education  are  higher  now  than  in  1802.  5.  Whether  the 
character  of  the  school  should  not  be  essentially  Protestant, 
to  carry  out  the  declared  wishes  of  the  testator  ? 6.  Who 
should  be  the  governors  and  managing  committee  of  what 
would  be  a large  and  important  institution,  and  whether 
they  should  be  limited  to  those  named  in  the  will?  7. 
Who  should  nominate  the  inmates  and  appoint  the  masters? 
8.  Whether  the  Board  would  retain  the  property,  merely 
remitting  the  income  to  the  Governors,  or  whether  it 
should  seek  to  have  it  transferred  to  the  Governors?  It  is 
obvious  that  it  will  take  considerable  correspondence  and 
consultation  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  and  it 
would  certainly  afford  great  facilities  if  this  Board  would 
elicit  the  opinions  of  all  who  might  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  then  employ  the  information  thus  obtained  to 
frame  and  suggest  a scheme  for  adoption,  and  take  proceed- 
ings to  have  it  ratified  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.” 

That  report  was  submit  tew!  to  the  Board  on  the  21st 
May,  1867.  The  Board  decided  iiot  to  carry  the 
charity  into  partial  operation,  but  to  wait  until  the 
mortgage  was  thoroughly  paid  off.  Then  came  the 
question  in  reference  to  the  lettings.  They  first  got  a 
very  comprehensive  survey  made  by  Mr.  Louche,  an 
eminent  Civil  Engineer,  who  had  an  office  in  Moles- 
worth-street ; and  he  also  made  a report.  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Pim,  who  him  self  had  property  ill  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  happened  to  knbw  this  property  very  well, 
went  most  carefully  over  it  with  the  agent,  Mr.  Maffett. 

16554.  The  upshot,  as  I make  it  out,  of  the  report, 
for  the  period  between  1S08  and  1S67,  was  that  when 
the  testator  died  the  rental  was  .£240,  subject  to  a 
mortgage  of  £1,000  ; that  during  the  management  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  former  Board,  for 
the  38  years  down  to  1846,  the  charity  was  in  abey- 
ance ; the  original  mortgage  was  not  paid  off,  but  was 
largely  increased  by  arrears  of  interest ; and  a further 
mortgage  for  £5,135  was  incurred,  which,  besides  a 
■ payment  of  £1,000  in  hand,  only  represented  arrears 
of  renewal  fines,  increased  in  amount  by  the  omission 
to  keep  them  down  1 — Yes;  and  the  Archbishop  was 
pressing  very  strongly  for  the  renewal  fines,  and  got 
a mortgage  to  secure  them. 

4 B 


April  12,  1880. 

Mr.  William 
Gcmon,  ji.a 
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Hr.  Willia 
Gemon,  ar. 


556 

i80.  16555.  Can  you  tell  us  what  became  of  the  rents 

n of  the  property  during  all  that  time  I—1 The  minutes 
a.  under  the  old  Board  are  the  most  bald  and  unsatisfac- 
tory you  can  imagine.  Sometimes,  when  they  have 
brought  you  up  to  an  important  stage  of  a case,  they 
leave  you  there.  But  the  solicitors,  under  the  old 
Board,. had  far  too  much  power  over  the  property. 
Everything  was  referred  to  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  costs.  Sometimes  the 
solicitors  would  not  report  for  six  or  seven  or  eight 
years.  Under  the  present  Board  scarcely  anything 
is  referred  to  the  solicitors.  The  present  Commit 
sioners  take  advantage  of  the  Secretaries  bein'-  bar- 
rister’s to  refer  matters  to  them  when  necessary0 
16556.  Then  the  rental  from  1808  down  to  1845 
was  substantially  absorbed  in  costs  paid  to  the  solici- 
tors of  the  Board,  or  incurred  in  suits  which  were 
brought  against  the  Commissioners  by  their  tenants, 
and  by  the  mortgagees'? — Yes. 

16557.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a section  in  one 
of  your  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  any  costs  without  Treasury  sanction? — Yes  ; 
the  Act  of  1846  prohibited  payment  of  costs.  We  "ot 
that  modified  in  the  Act  of  1867 ; so  that  the  Commis- 
sioners can  now  pay  costs  as  trustees  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  charity  property ; but  all  our  bills  of  costs 
are  sent  to  the  Treasury  every  year  for  their  sanction. 
The  first  substantial  report  in  reference  to  the  letting 
of  the  “ Bertrand  Charity  ” property  is  dated  -June  30, 
1864.  The  minute  is  as  follows 
“ Mr.  Commissioner  Pirn  read  a report  upon  this  property 
which  it  was  ordered  should  be  placed  upon  the  minutes 
1 Gentlemen,— In  company  with  Mr.  Maffett  I have  in- 
spected the  property  belonging  to  this  charity  in  Clanbrassil- 
street  and  Bloomfield-avenue,  &c.  Almost  all  the  houses 
are  old,  and  will  require  constant  attention  to  repairs  ; and 
some  would,  I think,  require  an  immediate  outlay  to  put 
them  in  good  tenantable  order.  Still,  I think  they  are  all 
worth  the  Poor  Law  valuation;  and,  if  let  by  us  at  that 
rate,  our  tenant  would,  I expect,  have  a good  profit  by 
setting  them  in  single  houses,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
keep  them  up,  if  now  placed  in  good  repair.  I should  say 
that  we  did  not  enter  any  of  the  houses,  but  took  a o-eneral 
view  of  the  exterior  appearance.  Mr.  Louche’s  valuation 
seems  carefully  made  out,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
correctness  as  to  the  fair  letting  value  to  a solvent  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  the  landlord  keeping  the  roof,  &o.,  in 
repair,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Below  I give  the  present 
rental  and  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  showing  the  increased 
rent  that  would  be  obtained  for  the  charity  if  the  leases 
which  are  about  to  expire  should  bo  renewed  at  the  Poor 
Law  valuation,  though  perhaps  a higher  sum  might  be 
obtained  in  some  oases.  There  are  two  lots  of  butlding- 
gi'ound  which,  I think,  should  not  be  re-let  to  the  present 
tenants.  One  of  these  lots,  being  part  of  Scally’s  holdin- 
lias  217  feet  of  frontage  to  the  Circular-road,  with  sufficient 
depth,  and  should  be  worth,  I think,  4s.  6 cl.  to  5s.  6 d.  per 
foot,  say  £48  16 s.  per  annum.  The  other  has  409  feet  of 
frontage  to  Bloomfield-avenue,  and  I have  been  told  that 
the  opposite  side  of  this  avenue  has  brought  over  4s.  per 
foot;  which  would  make  £81  16s.  per  annum  It  is  in 
Captain  HaUahan’s  holding.  Mr.  Maffett  told  me  that  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  of  those  who  had  seen 
Mr.  Louche’s  plan  of  the  old  Portobello  Gardens,  that  there 
should  be  onlv  12  houses  built  in  front  to  the  Circular-road, 
in  order  to  leave  a wider  space  for  the  entrance  to  the 
avenue,  which  would  render  the  lots  in  the  avenue  itself 
more  valuable.  I think  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. If  the  value  of  the  avenue  should  be  increased 
,.  Per  t0,0,t>  mlght  more  than  repay  the  £10  or  £12 
which  woukl  be  lost  by  giving  up  the  sites  of  the  two  houses 
next  the  avenue  m front.’  ” 

Then  follows  a schedule  showing  the  rent,  Poor 
Law  valuation,  and  Mr.  Louche’s  valuation  of  each 
holding.  No.  1,  J ames  Kavanagh,  present  rent,  £35  ; 
Poor  Law  valuation,  £44 ; Louche’s  valuation,  £64. 

16558.  That  I see  was  afterwards  let  on  the  5th 
July,  1869,  for  £45  a year?— Yes.  No.  2.— Thomas 
Groves,  now  Burke,  present  rent  £46;  Poor  Law 
Valuation,  £53 ; Louche’s  Valuation,  £64. 

16559.  That  was  let  on  the  14th  July,  1865  for 
twenty-one  y ears,  at  £53  a year?— Yes,  exactly  the 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  but  the  rent  Is  to  be  increased 
tiom  1885,  a building  lease  having  been  since  »iven 


to  the  present  tenant,  Burke.  No.  3.— Keeffe’s  hoi  I 
ing  is  a perpetuity— His  letting  never  came  before  the 

Board — It  was  made  a long  time  ago.  Nc.  4. pieri 

sentatives  of  Scally-  ~ present  rent,  £100  ; Poor'  ill' 
Valuation,  £111;  Louclie’s  Valuation,  £153.  Cantab 
Halahan  present  rent,  £210  ; Poor  Law  Valuation 
£315 ; Louche’s  Valuation,  £380.  That  holdin- 
afterwards  split  up  into  a great  many.  Therefore  the 

Tit  “ 0UV7  Ml‘  is  present  rental 

£436  ; Poor  Law  Valuation,  £588  ; and  Louche’* 
Valuation,  £761 — The  Board  adopted  that  report 
Subsequently  a joint  report  upon  other  portions  of 
the  property  signed  by  Judge  Longfield,  JU,W 
FitzGerald,  and  Mr.  Pim,  was  presented  to  the  Board 
December  15,  1864,  and  is  as  follows : ’ 

. “ In  pursuance  of  the  Board’s  minute  of  the  8th  December 
instant,  appointing  us  as  a sub-committee  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  making  lettings  of  this  charity  property  we 
beg  to  report  that  we  held  meetings  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Boaul  Room,  on  Monday  12th  and  Wednesday  14th  instant 
Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  attended,  and  brought  under  our  notice 
two  classes  of  cases  in  which  lettings  are  to  be  made.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  Portobello  Gardens,  which  have  been 
untenanted  and  unproductive  since  the  expiration  of  the 
period  at  which  they  were  held  by  Mr.  John  Kirby  who 
occupied  them  as  tenant  for  the  six  months  dui-in-  which 
Mr.  Goodison  who  had  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  was  entitled  to  redeem.  This  period  expired  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1863.  The  second  class  related  to  property 
m the  neighbourhood  of  Clanbrassil-street,  held  by  different 
persons  under  leases,  five  in  number,  of  which  three  will 
expire  on  the  25tli  March,  1865,  and  two  on  the  29th 

September,  1865.  First  as  regards  the  Portobello  Gardens 

the  Secretary  laid  before  us  two  proposals,  being  the  only 
two  received  since  the  gardens  were  advertised  to  be  let. 

I he  first  was  from  Mr.  John  Hogan,  of  Winetavern-strect, 
dated  16th  June,  1864,  proposing  to  take  accordin'-  t0 
plan  B,  prepared  by  Mr.  Louche,  about  143  leet  frontin'- 
the  South  Circular-road,  extending  in  front  from  the  sunk 
fence  at  the  gate  entrance  of  the  gardens  to  the  intended 
new  street  (as  per  map),  and  measuring  from  front  to 
rere,  about  225  feet,  at  £28  per  year,  and  undertaking  to 
expend  £1,000  in  building  one  or  more  dwelling-houses 
on  same.  As  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  will 
be  more  expedient  to  let  the  entire  premises  to  one  tenant 
(if  such  can  be  procured),  we  recommend  that  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Hogan’s  proposal  shall  for  the  present  be 
postponed.  Ihe  second  proposal  was  from  Mr.  Samuel 
ri.  lioiton,  ooutli  liichraond-street,  and  was  dated  the  26th 
October,  1864.  By  it  he  proposes  to  become  tenant  for 
the  ground,  known  as  the  Portobello  Gardens,  South 
Circular-road,  at  a rent  of  £120  per  year.  He  undertakes 
to  enclose  the  ground  and  form  roadway  with  main  sewer 
and  lay  out  the  ground  for  building  purposes,  and  build 
thereon  houses  suitable  to  the  neighbourhood,  the  Board 
giving  him  a lease  for  600  years.  Mr.  Bolton  with  his 
proposal  forwarded  plans,  showing  the  class  of  houses  he 
proposed  building;  and  the  cost  of  enclosing  the  ground, 
building  sewer,  and  forming  roadway  and  approach,  he 
estimated  at  £400.  Having  regard  to  the  valuation  of  these 
premises  made  by  Mr.  Louche,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bolton’s  proposal  is  inadequate,  and  ought  not  to  be 
accepted,  but  we  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  his  in- 
creasing  his  offer  to  £150  a year,  covenanting  to  spend 
£1,000  m erecting  not  fewer  than  four  dwelling-houses,  at 
a sum  not  less  than  £250  per  house,  and  also  undertaking 
to  expend  £400  on  construction  of  roadway,  sewer,  &c., 
as  proposed,  such  houses  to  be  built,  and  such  roadway, 
sewer,  &e.,  to  be  constructed  within  eighteen  months  froin 
the  date  of  his  lease,  that  in  such  an  event,  the  Board  ought 
to  grant  him  a lease  for  150  years,  rent  to  commence  from 
the  29th  September,  1865.  As  regards  the  leases  about  to 
expire:  1.  The  Commissioners  to  Mr.  John  Scally.  The 
date  of  this  lease  is  17th  June,  1851.  The  term  is  fifteen 
years  from  25th  March,  1850,  the  annual  rent  is  £100, 
payable  quarterly,  and  a fine  of  £200  was  paid  by  the  lessee. 
This  lease  will  expire  in  March,  1865.  It  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  parcels  demised  by  this  lease,  comprise  five 
houses  and  a large  field,  ‘ presenting  (according  to  Mr. 
Louche’s  survey)  a most  desirable  building  frontage  of  217 
feet  to  the  Circular-road,  with  a considerable  depth  from 
front  to  rere;  also  a frontage  to  Clanbrassil-street,  of 
ninety-eight  feet,  with  a good  depth  from  front  to  rere.’ 

In  a report  on  the  subject  of  this  property  presented  by- 
Mr.  Commissioner  Pirn,  to  the  Board,  on  the  30th  June, 
and  inserted  on  the  minutes  of  that  day,  he  recommended 
that  in  the  new  lettings,  the  building  ground  should  be 
let  separately  from  the  houses,  and  in  that  recom- 
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mendation  we  concur.  The  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  the 
houses  held  under  this  lease  as  distinguished  from  the 
building  ground  is  £1 II ; the  valuation  of  Mr.  Louche  is 
£153;  of  the  building  ground  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  is 
£7;  Mr.  Louche’s  of  ditto  is  £37  9s.;  total  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion, £118;  total  Mr.  Louche’s  valuation,  £190  9s.  Mrs. 
Scally  the  widow  and  executrix  of  the  lessee,  Mr.  John  Scally, 
has  frequently  applied  to  know  upon  what  terms  the  Board 
will  grant  her  a new  lease  of  the  premises  demised  to  her 
late  husband.  We  recommend  that  she  be  informed  that 
the  Board  will  be  willing  to  consider  an  offer  from  her 
for  a lease  of  the  houses  for  a term  of  21  years,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £100;  with  the  usual  covenants  to  keep  in 
repair,  but  that  as  regards  the  building  plot  it  will  be  set 
separately  for  building  purposes,  on  lease  of  150  years,  with 
suitable  stipulations  as  to  building,  style  of  houses,  &c. ; 
that  any  offer  she  may  be  disposed  to  make  for  such  building 
plot  will  be  considered  by  the  Board,  but  if  deemed  inade- 
quate that  the  plot  will  be  advertised  for  building.  2.  The 
Commissioners  to  Edward  Brien — There  are  two  leases  to 
this  tenant.  The  first  is  dated  June  17,  1851,  for  a term 
of  fifteen  years  from  25tli  March,  1850,  and  will  expire  in 
March,  1865.  The  annual  rent  is  £35,  payable  quarterly. 
The  tenant  paid  a fine  of  £ 1 00,  and  covenanted  to  expend 
£60  in  repairs  within  six  months.  The  second  lease  is 
dated  December  16,  1852.  The  term  is  thirteen  years 
from  September  29,  1852,  and  will  expire  in  September, 
1865.  The  annual  rent  is  £10,  payable  quarterly.  The 
tenant  paid  £60  as  a fine,  but  this  lease  contains  no  covenant 
to  expend  money  on  repairs.  The  Poor  Law  Valuation  of 
the  entire  property  held  under  both  leases  is  £65 ; Mr. 
Louche’s  valuation  is  £100.  A memorial  was  laid  before  us 
from  the  tenant,  Mr.  Brien,  proposing  to  take  a new  lease 
of  the  entire  premises  for  21  years,  at  the  same  rent,  £45, 
and  undertaking  to  pay  a fine  of  £80,  and  to  expend  a 
further  sum  of  £80  in  improvements.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest,  of  the  charity  that  the 
Board  should  receive  a larger  reut,  without  either  taking  a 
fine  or  imposing  conditions  on  the  tenant  to  expend  money 
on  improvements  beyond  the  usual  covenants  to  repair ; and 
having  regard  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Poor  Law  Valuation, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Louche, 
we  recommend  that  Mr.  Brien  should  get  a new  lease 
for  21  years,  at  a rent  of  £75,  with  the  usual  covenants 
to  keep  in  repair.  3.  The  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Groves. — The  date  of  this  lease  is  June  20,  1851.  The 
term  is  fifteen  years  from  the  25tli  March,  1850.  It  will 
expire  in  March,  1865.  The  yearly  rent  is  £46,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  tenant  paid  no  fine,  nor  did  lie 
covenant  to  spend  money  on  repairs.  The  Poor  Law 
Valuation  of  this  portion  of  the  property  is  £53;  Mr. 
Louche's  valuation  is  £64.  A proposal  dated  the  4th 
November  last  was  laid  before  us  from  Mr.  John  Burke, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  occupying  tenant  of  the  pre- 
mises under  the  Groves  family  for  some  years  past,  and 
with  Mr.  Burke’s  proposal  was  forwarded  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Groves,  the  widow  and  representative  of  the  lessee,  stating 
that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  seek  for  a renewal  of  the 
lease,  and  recommending  Mr.  Burke  as  a tenant.  It 
appears  that  these  premises  have  been  for  some  years,  and 
still  are,  used  as  a manufactory  for  vellum.  Mr.  Burke 
proposes  to  pay  a rent  of  £50  under  a new  lease  (the  term 
of  which  he  does  not  suggest),  and  to  expend  £100  in 
putting  the  premises  into  repair.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  these  premises  chiefly  consists  in  their 
being  maintained  as  a manufactory,  and  in  being  kept  in 
repair  as  such,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  that  the  Board  should  accept 
the  tenant’s  proposal  to  expend  money  on  repairs.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  Mr.  Burke  should  get  a lease  for 
21  years  at  £53  a year  (the  Poor  Law  Valuation),  and  that 
he  should  covenant  to  expend  £100  on  repairs  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  his  lease.  4.  The  Commissioners 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ilallahan.— The  date  of  this  lease  is  May 
13,  1852.  The  term  is  13£  years  from  25th  March.  1852, 
and  it  will  expire  on  the  29tli  September,  1865.  The 
annual  rent  is  £2 1 0,  payable  quarterly.  The  tenant  paid 
no  fine,  but  he  covenanted  to  expend  £280  in  repairing  the 
houses.  As  in  John  Scally’s  holding  so  in  this,  there  is  a 
building  plot,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Louche  in  his  survey  : 

! On  the  south  side  (of  Bloomfield-avenue)  there  is  a plot  of 
ground  having  a frontage  of  409  feet  to  this  avenue,  with  a 
suitable  depth  from  front  to  rerc.’  During  the  past  year 
the  Corporation  put  in  a main  sewer  the  entire  length  of 
the  street,  and  they  are  at  present  erecting  on  the  opposite 
side  a number  of  neat  two  storey  red  brick-fronted  houses, 
without  basement,  making  the  ground  for  this  lot  most 
desirable  for  building  on.  The  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  the 
houses  held  under  this  lease,  as  distinguished  from  the 
building  plot,  is  £315  ; Mr.  Louche’s  valuation  of  same  is 
£376,  Of  the  building  plot  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  is  £6 ; 
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Mr.  Louche's  valuation  of  same  is  £61  7s.  ; total  Poor  Law  April  12,  isso. 
Valuation,  £321 ; total  of  Mr.  Louche’s  valuation,  £437  7s.  — - 

No  proposal  was  laid  before  us  from  the  present  tenant,  William 
Mr.  Ilallahan ; the  Secretary  having  informed  us  that  ®ernon,  sr-A- 
none  such  had  been  received,  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
for  us  to  offer  any  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  terms  of 
future  letting,  but  we  recommend  that  Mr.  Ilallahan  be 
informed  that  if  he  does  not  submit  some  specific  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  before  the  end  of  January, 

1865,  this  portion  of  the  property  will  be  advertised  to  be 
set  from  the  29th  September,  1865.  In  connexion  with 
this  portion  of  the  property  the  Secretary  laid  before  us 
two  memorials — one  from  Mr.  George  Wybrants.  of 
Ilarcourt-street,  Dublin,  the  second  from  Mr.  William 
Wybrants,  of  Ashton  Park,  Gorey;  but  as  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  matter  of  these  memorials  was  outside  the  scope 
of  our  inquiry,  we  have  referred  them  for  the  decision  of 
the  Board.  All  which  we  certify  as  our  report  this  15th 

day  of  December,  1864 (Signed),  M.  Longfield, 

Jonathan  Pim,  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.” 

Upon  that  report  the  following  order  was  made : — 

“ Ordered — That  the  report  be  received  and  inserted  on 
the  minutes,  and  the  several  recommendations  contained  in 
it  be,  and  are  hereby,  adopted  and  affirmed,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  carry  same  into  effect.” 

16560.  When  do  you  come  to  the  lettings  ? — The 
lettings  were  made  from  time  to  time.  They  began 
very  shortly  after  that  report.  You  see  the  report  of  the 
three  Commissioners  recommends  that  the  Portobello 
Cardens  should  be  let  to  one  tenant.  The  Board  applied 
the  test  of  advertisement  to  them.  They  were  adver- 
tised in  several  papers,  and  several  most  competent 
builders  came  forward  to  bid  for  them  ; but  not  one  of 
them,  even  Mi-.  Samuel  Bolton,  would  give  more  than 
£120.  Having  advertised  the  gardens  in  the  Dublin 
papers,  and  experienced  builders  offering  only  £1 20,  and 
refusing  to  advance,  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  property  at  the  time  was  not  so  very  valuable,, 
and,  having  got  a good  solvent  tenant  in  Mr.  Stokes, 
they  set  it  to  him  for  £150.  I have  had  a letter  from 
Mr.  Stokes,  stating  that  he  has  since  taken  fourteen 
acres  at  the  other  side  of  the  road  for  200  years  at 
£200  a year,  while,  for  our  portion,  which  is  only  six 
acres,  he  pays  £150a  yearfor  a lease  for  only  150  years. 

Thus,  whereas  he  pays  this  Board  about  £25  an  acre 
for  six  acres,  he  is  only  paying  about  £14  an  'acre  for 
fourteen  acres  at  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

16561.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  fourteen 
acres  include  the  city  basin  ? — I apprehend  not.  The 
land  is  exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the 
Portobello  Gardens.  I will  resume  the  minutes. 

16562.  15th  December,  1864,  is  the  date  of  the 
report  of  Judge  Longfield,  Judge  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 

Pim.  What  followed  that  report? — The  minutes  of 
December  22,  1864,  state  : — 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  letter  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Bolton, 
dated  21st  instant,  declining  to  increase  his  offer  of  £120 
a year,  and  saying  that  he  would  not  build  upon  a shorter 
lease  than  500  years.” 

“ Ordered — That  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  this  branch  of  the  case  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  8th  inst., 
with  a request,  that  they  would  make  a further  report. 

That  Mr.  Maffett  be  authorized  to  advertise  the  premises 
for  letting,  in  the  Dublin  papers,  either  together  or  in  sepa- 
rate lots  for  building.” 

One  reason  of  the  Board’s  desiring  to  set  the  property 
in  large  lots  was  this,  that  the  charity  had  so  frequently 
come  before  them,  in  reference  to  small  lots,  it  had 
really  crashed  out  other  business  of  great  importance. 

1 6563.  Were  the  advertisements,  which  were  referred 
to  in  the  last  minute  you  have  read,  published? — Yes. 

The  property  was  advertised,  I have  no  doubt,  in  jlobo, 
or  in  separate  lots.  There  is  a further  minute  of  the 
same  date : — 

“Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  letter  from  Mrs.  Scally 
requesting  further  time  to  consider  the  proposal  (0  be  made 
by  her.  Also  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Brien,  dated  20lh 
inst.,  agreeing  to  the  terms  recommended  in  the  report, 
namely,  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  £75  a year  with 
covenant  to  keep  in  repair,  and  offering  if  necessary  to 
surrender  his  second  lease  which  will  not  expire  until  29th 
September  next,  so  that  the  term  of  both  shall  commence 
on  the  25th  March  next.  Mr.  Brien  requested  that  in 
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April  12, 1880.  consequence  of  bis  advanced  age  the  new  lease  should  be 
~~  made  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir.  Edward  Rothe,  No.  1,  Upper 
Mr.  William  Clanbrassil-street.  Also  read  letter  from  Mr.  John  Burke, 
ernon,  m.a.  dated  21st  inst.,  agreeing  to  the  terms  recommended  in  the 
report,  namely  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  a rent  of 
£53,  and  a covenant  to  spend  £100  in  improvements  within 
six  months.  Ordered  that  the  proposals  of  Messrs.  Brien 
and  Burke  be  respectively  accepted  on  the  express  condition 
that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  covenants  there  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  new  leases  such  special  covenants  as  are  in  the 
original  ones,  and  that  the  leases  be  prepared  by  the 
Board’s  solicitor  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  and  that 
a map  adapted  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  be  annexed  to 
each  lease.  Secondly,  that  the  Board  will  comply  with  Mr. 
Brien’s  request  of  making  the  lease  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Rothe.” 

16564.  Returning  to  the  rental,  the  next  holding 
appears  to  be  most  valuable,  the  corner  of  the  Circular- 
road  and  Lower  Clanbrassil-street,  and  comprises 
Nos.  40,  41,  42  and  43  Lower  Clanbrassil-street, 
held  by  Mr.  Edward  Rothe.  Mr.  Maffett’s  evidence 
as  to  this  is,  “ His  rent  is  £75  a year,  and  he  holds 
only  for  twenty-one  years,  from  1865.”  The  tenement 
valuation  of  those  houses  is  £70,  and  the  letting  value 
must  be  more  than  .£75.  Mr.  Maffett  stated  that  some 
of  the  house's  were  in  the  hands  of  undertenants  when 
the  Commissioners  let  them  to  a middleman,  and  adds 
“they  (the  Commissioners)  did  not  consult  me  on 
that  point,  or  I should  not  have  recommended  it.” 
There  is  no  doubt  you  did  let  this  lot,  consisting  of 
several  houses,  to  the  same  person  for  twenty-one 
years  in  1865 1— I may  say  that  Mr.  Maffett  was  most 
distinctly  consulted  in  every  single  letting  ; and  Mr. 
Rim  commences  his  report  by  stating  that  the  agent 
Mr.  Maffett  and  himself  went  and  inspected  the  pre- 
mises. Throughout  the  whole  transaction,  when  a 
proposal  came  into  this  office  I first  refeiTed  it.  to  the 
agent  for  his  report,  in  order  to  have  it  for  the  Board. 

16565.  Loud  R.  Churchill. — Do  you  wish  to  state 
anything  in  reference  to  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  question 
to  Mr.  Maffett.  “7956.  Do  you  approve  of  letting 
in  a large  lot;”  and  the  answer  “I  decidedly  think 
such  property  would  let  better  in  small  lots  ” 1 — The 
three  Commissioners,  including  Judge  Longfield  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  a gentleman  of  vast  experi- 
ence, .thought  that  the  small  lots  would  be  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  Board.  The  tenants  would  be 
constantly  coming  with  memorials,  and  giving  trouble, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  business  in  the  office. 
Eor  ten  years  Peter  Bertrand’s  charity  occupied  the 
constant  attention  of  the  Board,  at  its  weekly  meetings, 
and  was  such  a source  of  trouble  that  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Pakenham,  whenever  he  attended,  would 
ask  me  “ Is  our  friend,  Peter  Bertrand,  on  the  list  to 
day  ? ” 

16566.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. — Is  not  that 
very  much  what  Mr.  Maffett  said.  “ I never  would 
make  those  lettings  in  that  wholesale  way  if  it  were  my 
property,  or  if  I had  the  sole  management  of  it.”  Then 
he  is  asked  “ You  do. not  consider  that  it  was  the  best 
way  to  get  the  full  value  1 ” He  answers  “ I do  not 
think  so  ; but  it  saved  me  a great  amount  of  trouble 
and  the  Commissioners  also”? — Mr.  Pirn  held  a 
different  view.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, and  he,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  stated  the  place  was  a kind  of  wild  desert  or 
common  filled  with  every  kind  of  nuisance,  so  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  let  it  in  small  patches 
without  making  roads  and  sewers,  and  preparing  it 
for  building  purposes. 

16567.  What  has  that  to  say  to  wholesale  lettings  of 
houses? — I allude  to  the  building  ground. 

16568.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— Do  I understand 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  might  have  let  for 
more  money  if  let  in  smaller  lots  ?— I do  not  think 
that;  at  all  events  they  thought  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  let  in  one  lot  to  a good  tenant  with  a 
covenant  to  expend  a substantial  sum  of  money  in 
erecting  houses. 

16569.  On  the  ground  that  they  would  get  more 
money,  or  that  it  would  save  trouble?— The  Com- 
missioners at  every  stage  took  an  enormous  amount  of 


care  and  trouble ; but  those  small  holdings  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  a Board  constituted  as  this  is  and 
they  thought  letting  it  to  a solvent  tenant,  with  a 
covenant  to  build,  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

16570.  Do  you  deal  with  other  charity  properties 
on  the  same  principle  ? — The  Bertrand  property  and 
one  other,  Cordelia  Carey’s,  are,  I may  say,  the  only 
properties  we  have.  . We  cannot  by  our  Act  of  Par- 
liament take  property,  and  indeed  the  Commissioners 
feel  a disinclination  to  manage  property.  Besides 
the  Bertrand  property  and  Carey’s  properties  we 
have  perhaps,  only  a house  here  and  there.  These 
were  transmitted  from  the  former  Board,  under  the 
11th  section  of  the  Act  of  1844. 

16571.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  is  not 
the  view  of  the  Board  that  they  can  with  advantage 
manage  properties  ? — So  much  is  that  the  case  that 
from  the  draft  bill  of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act 
passed  in  1867,  they  struck  out  a power,  intended  to 
be  conferred  on  them,  to  accept  landed  property, 
and  strictly  confined  it  to  annuities  and  money  in  the 
funds. 

16572.  Are  there  any  instances  of  property  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  as  a trustee  ? — No,  that 
was  an  exploded  system  under  the  old  Board.  It  was 
never  done  under  this  Board ; we  would  not  place  our- 
selves in  that  position. 

16573.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — With  respect  to 
the  letting  to  Mr.  Rothe,  it  appears  the  Commissioners 
let  to  a middleman,  there  being  occupying  tenants  in 
possession.  Would  that  beyour  usual  principle,  to  let- 
over  the  heads  of  occupying  tenants  in  possession  ?- 
No,  but  in  this  case  the  tenant  requested  us  to  let  to 
Rothe. 

16574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  the 
tenant  who  did  so  was  himself  a middleman,  and  had 
undertenants  occupying  seven  houses ; what  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  wants  to  know  is,  whether  yom 
Board  deliberately  thought  it  best  to  let  to  a middle- 
man, presumably  sacrificing  a profit  rent,  rather  than 
make  seven  separate  leases  of  these  distinct  houses  ?— 
All  was  done  after  most  mature  consideration,  and 
the  Board  thought  it  better  on  the  whole  for  the 
charity  to  let  the  houses  to  a middleman,  rather  than 
manage  the  property  themselves. 

16575.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Have  you  any 
minutes  shoving  the  reasons  of  the  Board  for  adopting 
that  course  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is  usual  for  the 
minutes  of  a Board  to  set  out  reasons  : they  contain 
the  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Board.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  two  or  three 
committees,  and  they  had  made  reports. 

16576.  Mr.  Maffett  -was  asked  “Is  it  (the  letting 
value)  more  than  £75  a year?”  and  he  answered  “Cer- 
tainly it  is.  He  has  a profit  on  them.”  Did  the  Board 
take  any  steps  to  inquire  what  profit  was  likely  to  bo 
made  by  the  middleman  upon  the  seven  tenants? — No, 
those  were  very  minute  calculations. 

16577.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  Mr. 
Louche’s  report  upon  this  lot : — 

“ Lower  Clanbrassil-street.  Edward  Brien,  No  40  —A 
one- storey  slated  cottage  house,  with  a gateway  at  side,  not 
many  years  built,  with  garden  at  rere,  &c. ; Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion £6 ; letting  value,  £l  P.  No.  4 1 — A similar  cottage  house, 
with  rere  garden,  but  no  gateway  at  side ; Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion, £6  ; letting  value,  £ IP.  No.  42 — A substantial  six- 
roomed  house,  three  floors  high,  no  basement,  a small  yard 
at  rere;  Poor  Law  Valuation,  £10;  letting  value,  £16. 
No.  43 — A house  similar  in  height,  with  entrance  hall  in 
centre,  two  small  shops  on  street  floor,  with  several  rooms 
above  stairs,  let  in  tenements;  Poor  Law  Valuation,  £12: 

letting  value,  £20.  ' Clanbrassil -place  : No.  1 — A house 

three  floors  high,  six  rooms,  no  basement-,  small  yard  at  rere; 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  £9;  letting  value,  £16.  No.  2— An 
old  house,  with  its  end  to  the  Circular-road,  front  looking 
to  the  yard  or  piece  of  ground  between  it  and  the  next 
house,  two  floors  in  height,  no  basement ; Poor  Law 
Valuation,  £16  ; letting  value,  £18.  No.  3— A smaller  hoiisc 
very  old,  with  end  looking  to  the  road  and  its  front  looking 
to  a small  piece  of  ground  between  it  and  the  last  house  ; 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  £6 ; letting  value,  £IP.  Total  I’oof 
Law  Valuation,  £65 ; letting  value,  £1C0.  The  foregoing 
houses  will  require  continual  care  and  looking  after.” 
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At  the  end  he  says : — 

“ I have  examined  the  several  holdings  as  mentioned  in 
this  report,  and  have  placed  to  each,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, what  each  should  let  for  yearly,  the  tenant  paying  the 
taxes.  As  the  various  houses  are  of  a very  perishable 
nature,  and  in  many  cases  as  the  situations  of  them  are  only 
adapted  for  weekly  tenements,  a reduction  should  be  made 
from  the  foregoing  of  15  per  cent.,  for  consequent  repairs, 
loss  in  change  of  tenants  and  collection.” 

His  valuation  then  would  be  £85,  taking  off  the  £15 ? 
— Yes. 

16578.  Lord  It.  Churchill. — The  Board  really 
allowed  25  per  cent.,  though  only  recommended  to 
allow  15? — They  took  everything  into  consideration, 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  and  experienced 
men  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  submitted. 

16579.  Would  the  Board  be  guided  rather  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  than  of  Mr.  Maffett  ? — The 
agent  was  before  the  Committee,  and  was  consulted  at 
every  stage.  The  minutes  show  that,  on  every  occasion, 
Mr.  Maffett  was  consulted. 

16580.  Does  the  report  give  you  to  understand  that 
Mr’.  Maffett  approved  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee?— We  had  a judge  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  on  the  Board,  and  other  able  judges  as  well.  I 
have  seen  minutes  where  the  agent  made  certain  re- 
commendations which  were  overruled  by  the  Board. . 

16581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Maffett  had  manifestly  forgotten  that  he  had 
visited  the  premises  with  Mr.  Pirn? — Yes.  On  the 
19th  January,  1865,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Stokes  for 
the  Portobello  Gardens  was  accepted.  The  minute 
states  : — 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  a proposal  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Stokes,  offering  to  become  tenant  of  the  Portobello  Gardens 
as  they  now  stand,  at  a rent  of  £150,  by  lease  for  150  years, 
the  first  two  years  from  March  to  be  free  of  rent,  and 
undertaking  to  expend  within  two  years  a sum  of  £2,000  on 
substantial  buildings,  but  not  to  be  bound  by  any  other 
special  covenants  not  necessarily  inserted  by  reason  of  head 
lease,  and  to  hayc  the  option  of  taking  out  two  leases,  so 
as  to  divide  the  rent  and  expenditure. 

“ Ordered—  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  accept 
Mr.  Stokes’s  proposal  on  his  agreeing  to  the  following  modi- 
fications—That  in  addition  to  the  covenants  in  the  head 
leases  he  should  enter  into  covenants  not  to  convert  the  pre  - 
raises  into  a cemetery,  and  not  permit  any  noxious  or  offen- 
sive trade  to  be  carried  on  there;  that  the  rent  shall  com- 
mence from  the  29th  September,  1866,  being  a period  of 
eighteen  months  from  25th  .March  next;  that  the  expenditure 
of  £2,000  shall  be  on  dwelling-houses,  and  that  the  houses, 
roads,  and  sewers  shall  be  constructed  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  25th  March  next.” 

■ That  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Stokes. 

16582.  You  bound  yourselves-,  if  Mr.  Stokes  should 
. so  require  it,  to  divide  the  property  into  two  holdings. 
Had  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  any  proposal  at  any 
time  to  take  this  place  in  separate  lots  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.  I do  not  think  we  had.  I read 
one  for  part  from  Mr.  Hogan. 

16583.  In  reference  to  the  taxes  upon  Mr.  Stokes’s 
holding,  there  is  portion  of  Mr.  Maffett’s  evidence  to 
which  I have  to  ask  your  attention  : — 

“ 7915.  Your  accounts  show  deductions  for  poor  rate  and 
water  rate  of  over  £50  a year.  All  the  lettings  appear  to  be 
lettings  of  house  property,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  under-tenants.  How  is  the  poor-rate  calculated  P — If 
the  rental  is  below  the  valuation,  it  is  calculated  on  the  rent — 
if  above  the  valuation,  it  is  calculated  on  the  valuation. 

■‘7916.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  where  your  tenants  have 
under-tenants,  they  are  ouly  cnlitled  to  deduct  from  you  a 
sum  bearing  to  the  amount  deducted  from  them,  the  same 
proportion, "that  the  rent  they  pay  to  you,  bears  to  the  rents 
they  receive  from  their  tenants? — Certainly. 

“ 7917.  Have  you  allowed  deductions  upon  that  prin- 
ciple?—In  every  case  where  it  could  be  done. 

“ 7918.  The  deduction  of  £50  a year  is  Is.  in  the  pound  ? 
— Very  nearly. 

“7 920.  How  much  do  you  alio  iv  Mr.  Stokes  for  poor-rate  ? 
—Mr.  Stokes  deducts  the  poor-rate  on  the  rent  he  pays. 

“ 7921.  Is  not  that  perfectly  wrong? — Yes ; and  I had  a 
fight  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  would  not  give  me  any 
information  as  to  his  profit  rent. 

“7922.  Did  you  then  allow  him  to-  deduct  the  rates  on 
his  full  rent? — By  direction  of  the  secretaries,  I did  so. 


“7923.  Which  of  them  gave  you  that  direction? — I 
think  Mr.  Gernon.  , 

“ 7924 . Do  you  not  think  that  he  directed  you  to  allow  the  ( 
tenant  what  he  had  no  possible  right  to  ? — I am  aware  of 
the  law. 

“ 7925.  Would  not  the  difference  be  that  you  ought  only 
to  have  allowed  him  about  one-third  of  wliat  you  did? — It 
would  make  a difference  certainly. 

“ 7928.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  tenant  has  no  right  to 
deduct  anything,  except  on  proving  to  the  landlord  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  deduction  ho  claims? — Yes;  but  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  instance,  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  about  it. 

“7929.  Your  answer  is  a complete  one — that  you  were 
directed  to  take  a great  deal  less  than  you  are  entitled  to. 
But  I want  to  know  why  that  was  done  ? — I pointed  out, 
to  the  secretaries,  the  law  on  the  subject.” 

Would  you  give  us  an  explanation  of  that  evidence?- — 

I am  able  to  give  a very  clear  explanation' about  that. 
As  there  are  no  paid  Commissioners,  the  secretaries 
must  sometimes  necessarily  exercise  discretion,  espe- 
cially during  the  long  vacation,  when  the  Board  is  not 
sitting ; but  they  always  exercise  it  with  great  care 
and  caution.  In  reference  to  this  particular  matter, 
Mr.  Stokes  wrote,  when  the  Board  had  separated  for 
the  long  vacation  : — 


“ Commercial  Buildings, 

“ 15th  July,  1876. 

“ Deal’  Sirs, — I observed  in  the  paper  a few  weeks  back 
that  your  Board  had  adopted  the  system  of  receivable 
orders.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case,’ 
ns  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners’  mode  of  doing 
business  is  very  satisfactory.  Your’s  is  not.  I have  always 
paid  my  rent  regularly  about  two  months  after  due,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  sent  to  Messrs;  Maffett  a cheque  on 
7th  of  last  month,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  allow  me  the  usual  poor  rates,  but  that  I 
must  furnish  them  with  a statement  of  my  profit  rent,  to 
enable  them  to  decide  how  much  they  would  allow  me  ; it 
would  probably  be  about  two-thirds.  I sent  it  back  a 
second  and  third  time  with  a written  message,  that  I had 
allowed  every  one  of  my  tenants  the  full  poor  rate,  and  that 
the  valuation  was  about  £4,000  a year.  I have  since  received 
no  answer;  and  the  cheque  lies  here.  If  needful,  I shall  in- 
struct my  solicitor  to  hi ake  a formal  legal  tender  to  the  Com- 
missioners, who  are,  I think,  called  upon  to  protect  their 
tenants  from  this  annoyance.  I may  add  that  this  rent  is 
regularly  demanded  by  your  agent  a very  few  days  after  it 
is  due.  I don't  complain  of  this  as  I pay  no  attention  to 
it,  but  it.  is  not  pleasant,  and  I shall  rejoice  to  hear  that 
your  Board  have  adopted  a more  satisfactory  system.” 
Having  received  that  letter  I sent  for  Mr.  Maffett  bn 
21st  July,  and  asked  him  to  explain  to  me  this  differ- 
ence about  the  taxes,  and  he  did  so.  I then  .said  : — 

“ All  the  discretion  I can  exercise  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  tell  you,  just  for  this  one  gale  of  rent,  to  settle  on  the 
usual  terms,  and  you  can  make  a statement  to  the  Board 
when  they  meet.” 

And  on  the  same  day  I wrote  to  Mr.  Stokes  in  reply  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  which  I have  this 
day  seeii  Mr.  Maffett.  the  agent  for  this  Board.  As  the 
Board  has  adjourned  its  meetings  for  the  summer  recess, 
I have  directed  Mr.  Maffett  to  arrange  the  present  half 
year’s  rent  with  you  on  the  basis  on  which  lie  has  hitherto 
done  so.  Any  views  he  entertains  in  reference  to  an 
allowance  for  Poor-rate,  I have  requested  him  to  place  in 
writing  for  the  decision  of  the  Board,  and,  if  found  correct, 
they  will,  of  course,  be  acted  on  in  future  settlements  of 


16584.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Was  not  the  effect 
of  that  letter  merely  to  postpone  the  question  of  poor 
rates  till  the  long  vacation  was  over  %- — Exactly ; but 
Mr.  Maffett,  I presume,  from  his  evidence  before  you, 
fancied  it  was  a general  authority,  and  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  only  the  matter  was  recalled  to  his 
mind  by  your  examination,  he  probably  would  not 
have  brought  it  before  the  Board. 

16585.  Lord  Justice  FitzQibbon. — But  the  usual 
way  of  arranging  the  rates,  as  I understand,  had  been 
to  allow  the  full  poundage  on  the  rent,  and  what  we 
want  to  learn  is  whether  that  has  been  set  right  ? — I 
am  going  to  give  you  very  important  evidenee  upon 
that. 

16586.  When  was  this  question  of  poor  rate 
brought  before  the  Board? — In  January  of  the  present 
year. 
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■April  12, 1880.  1 65  87.  Do  you  mean  that  not  only  from  the  original 

Mr.  william  date,  September,  1866,  down  to  1876,  but  from  15th 
Gemon,  m.a.  July,  1876,  to  January,  1880,  after  attention  had  been 
called  to  it,  the  deduction  of  poor-rates  has  gone  on 
on  the  usual  terms  1 — Yes ; and  if  you  allow  me  I will 
give  you  a satisfactory  explanation  of  it  now.  The 
matter  having  been  brought  to  Mr.  Maffett’s  notice, 
he  wrote  on  the  12th  November,  1879,  but  I had  not 
time  or  opportunity  to  bring  his  letter  before  the 
Board  till  J aniiary  of  the  present  year.  His  letter  is 
as  follows : — 

“ 24,  South  Frederick-st.rect, 

12th  November,  1879. 

Deae  Sir, — On  a former  occasion  having  endeavoured  to 
introduce,  with  such  tenants  of  your  Board  as  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  middlemen,  the  system  of  allowances  for  poor  rates,  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Carr  appellant, 
Tottenham  respondent  (Irish  Jurist,  Vol.  2,  p.  37),  and  of 
O’Loglilen  v.  O’Callaghan  (Ir.  R.  C.  L , 119),  I met  with 
most  decided  opposition  from  Mr.  F.  Stokes,  who  at  the 
time  brought  the  matter  under  your  notice,  but  which  from 
some  misunderstanding  on  my  part  was  not  followed  up. 
The  question  has  now  been  raised,  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  why  this  system  has  not  been  acted  on.  The 
decisions  I allude  to  are,  to  the  effect  that  the  allowance  for 
poor  rates  to  be  made  to  a middleman  should  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  rent  he  pays  as  the  amount  of 
deductions  made  by  his  sub-tenants  bears  to.  the  amount  of 
rents  he,  the  middleman,  receives,  which,  in  cases  where  the 
rents  paid  by  the  occupiers  are  greater  than  the  valuation 
of  their  holdings,  makes  a difference,  as  distinguished  from 
the  system  almost  universally  acted  on,  of  allowing  one  half 
the  poundage  rate  on  the  yearly  rents.  To  carry  out  this 
system,  which  I may  term  the  proportionate  system,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  amount  of  rents  received  by  the  middle- 
man, and  the  amount  of  the  allowances  made  by  him,  should 
be  ascertained,  and  thence  arises  one  difficulty,  as  with  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  that  gentleman  would  not  supply  that  informa- 
tion, and  the  question  conies  in— Can  the  allowance  for 
poor  rates  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  that  information 
is  given?  The  foregoing  case  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  middleman  has  let  his  holding  to  sub-tenants,  who  pay 
the  taxes  on  their  several  holdings  and  make  their  deductions 
from  the  rent  they  pay.  But  another  case  arises,  where  the 
middleman  makes  his  lettings  on  a plan,  frequently  adopted, 
of  paying  the  taxes  himself,  and  receiving  from  his  tenants 
a rent  including  the  taxes,  a mode  which,  so  far  as  I can 
see,  renders  the  decisions  I allude  to  inoperative  ; or  even 
should  he  make  his  lettings  part  one  way  and  part  the  other, 
I do  not  see  how  they  can  be  carried  out.  The  Acts  of 
Parliament  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  which  I send  you, 
are — 1st  & 2nd  Vic.,  c.  56,  s.  75,  and  12th  & 13th  Vic.,  c. 
104,  s.  11,  the  latter  altering  the  original  system,  which 
nevertheless  is,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to ; and  as 
examples,  and  where  it  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  ignorance 
of  the  law,  I may  quote  the  practice  of  the  Irish'  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners,  and  that  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  P embroke,  to  each  of  whom  I pay  head  rents  for 
middlemen,  in  reference  to  which  the  question  could  be 
raised.  I have  to  request  you  will  inform  me  is  this  pro- 
portionate system  to  be  adopted  with  the  tenants  of  your 
Board ; and,  if  so,  are  the  settlements  that  have  been  made 
to  be  re-opened,  and  for  how  long  a period  back  ; and  can 
all  allowances  for  poor  rates  be  refused  until  the  account 
is  gone  into  and  settled?  Also,  in  cases  where  the  middle- 
men pay  the  taxes  on  the  entire  or  portion  of  his  holding, 
can  the  system  be  enforced  ? 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Wm.  II.  Maffett. 

To  William  Gernon,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary, Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 

2,  Kildare-place.” 

The  entire  of  that  correspondence  is  abstracted  on  the 
minutes  of  14th  January,  1880.  The  letters  are — first, 
that  in  which  Mr.  Stokes  complains,  then  mine  in 
reply,  and  then  Mr.  Maffett’s.  The  order  of  the 
Board  is : — 

“ I.  That  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Maffett’s  statement  be 
adjourned,  but  that  the  Secretary  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  it  forward  for  decision.  II.  That  in  the  meantime 
the  Secretary  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners,  the  agent  of  the  Pembroke 
estate,  and  some  firm  of  land  agents  of  high  standing,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  practice  of  making  poor  rate  allowances  in 
each  department.” 


Acting  on  that  order  I addressed  a letter  to  Mr 
Vernon,  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commission,  and 
to  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Kincaid,  as  the  most  eminent 
land  agents  in  Ireland.  I will  now  read  the  letter 
in  reply,  from  Mr.  Vernon : — 

“ Poor  Rate  Allowances. 

Wilton-place, 

January  16,  1880. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — On  Lord  Pembroke’s  estate,  my  uni- 
form rule  has  been  to  allow  poor-rates  to  our  lessees  on  the 
actual  rent  paid  by  them,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  many  cases  middlemen.  This  practice  involves  no 
doubt  considerable  loss  to  the  estate,  but  I have  always 
considered  that  loss  preferable  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  which  I should  be  obliged  to  inflict  upon 
our  lessees  by  following  the  more  strictly  legal  course.  It 
is  also,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pembroke’s  estate,  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  most  cases  the  middleman’s  interest  has 
been  made  of  great  value  by  the  outlay  of  his  capital  or 
that  of  his  predecessors.  This  consideration  makes  1 think 
in  favour  of  the  course  which  I have  always  followed  on 
this  estate,  though  it  may  not  have  the  same  weight  on 
other  estates  differently  circumstanced. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Vernon, 

W.  Gernon,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Charitable  Bequests, 

2,  Kildare-place." 

I received  from  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Kincaid  this 
letter : — 

“Poor  Rate  Allowances. 

6,  I.einster-street,  Dublin, 
ICth  January,  1880. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  15th  instant,  we  beg  to 
say  that  in  general  practice  we  allow  a middleman  the 
same  poor  rate  as  an  occupier,  and  we  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  most  cases  of  middlemen’s 
holdings  to  arrive  at  the  facts  necessary  to  compute  the 
correct  proportion  of  poor-rate  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Act  1 and  2 Vic.,  c.  57,  s.  75,  and  we  do  not  think 
we  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  make  the  middleman 
any  allowance,  unless  he  supplied  us  with  the  necessary 
information  which  it  is  often  not  in  his  power  to  do.  such 
for  instance  as  the  correct  amount  of  poor  rate  allowance 
to  which  his  tenant  (who  may  also  be  a middleman)  be 
entitled.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  in  cases 
where  the  correct  basis  of  calculation  is  known,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  allowance  should  not  be  made  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

We  are,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Stewart  and  Kincaid. 

W.  Gernon,  Esq.” 

I also  received  this  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  to  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  dated  January 
18,  1880 : — 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  your  letter  of 
15th  instant,  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  that  they 
allow  poor-rate  to  middlemen,  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
persons  occupying  directly  under  them.  They  take  this 
course  for  convenience  of  collodion,  though  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  75th  section  of  the  Act  1 and  2 Vie., 
cap.  56.  The  mode  of  calculation  directed  by  that  section 
is  not  practicable  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  head  rents, 
inasmuch  as  the  Commissioners  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  poor-rate  deducted  by  the  occupiers 
from  their  immediate  landlord,  and  this  amount  is  the  sum 
to  be  divided  amongst  all  interests  between  the  immediate 
landlord  and  the  owner  of  the  head-rent  both  inclusive. 
In  adopting  this  course  the  Commissioners  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Bishop 
from  whom  they  derived  the  property. 

I am,  &c., 

Denis  Godlet.” 

Upon  hearing  these  letters  read,  the  Board  affirmed 
the  act  of  Mr.  Maffett,  and  directed  him  to  continue 
to  allow  the  full  poundage. 

16588.  You  observe  that  Mi-.  Vernon  states: — 

“ This  practice  involves  no  doubt  considerable  loss  to  the 
estate.” 
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And  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Kincaid  say — 

“In  cases  where  the  correct  basis  of  calculation  is  known, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  allowance  should  not  be  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.” 

While  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  adopt 
the  other  course  for  convenience  of  collection.  Is 
it  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  that  they  have  any  discretion 
to  depart,  for  convenience,  from  the  strictly  legal  course, 
where  the  departure  involves  loss  to  the  charity? — 
Another  board  think  they  have — namely,  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners.  It  would  not  be  for  the 
Secretary  of  a Board  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Board. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Judge  FitzGerald,  and  Judge 
Flanagan  were,  I think,  present  when  the  decision  was 
arrived  at. 

16589.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  figures. 
The  rent  you  ought  to  get  from  Mr.  Stokes  is  £150 
a year.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  him 
a poor-rate,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  Is.  in  the  £1  on  that  ? — Half  the  poor- 
rate. 

16590.  Yes;  the  rate  has  been  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gel. 
Taking  the  lowest  figure,  you  have  been  allowing  him 
Is.  in  the  £1  on  the  whole  rent.  ? — The  agent  has. 

16591.  That  is  £7  10s.  per  annum  on  -this  hold- 
ing alone.  If  the  fact  be  that  the  Poor  Law  valuation 
of  the  premises  as  they  stand  now  is  £4,000  a year, 
and  that  therefore  that  amount  is  derived  out  of  the 
property  by  persons  holding  sub-interests,  are  you  not 
for  convenience  giving  to  Mr.  Stokes  something  like 
£5  or  £6  a year  of  the  property  of  the  charity,  and 
if  the  rates  increase,  the  loss  will  increase  too? — The 
Board  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  its  chairman, 
after  full  consideration  of  the  law  and  the  facts, 
decided  that,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  decision. 

16592.  I understand  that  you  have  allowed  the 
poor-rates  to  all  the  tenants  at  the  full  poundage  rate 
upon  the  rent  paid,  instead  of  upon  the  proportion 
which  that  rent  bears  to  the  entire  income  derived  out 
of  the  property,  and  therefore  that  with  a rate  of  2s.  or 
2s.  Gel.,  a loss  approaching  five  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
income  of  the  charity  is  involved  ? — I apprehend  that 
is  the  case. 

16593.  Is  it  not  further  the  case  that  your  allowance 
to  Mr.  Stokes  may  largely  exceed  all  the  rates  he  pays, 
if  lie  permits  only  the  legal  deduction  from  what  he 
receives  ? — I presume  so. 

16594.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Can  you  tell  us  how 
it  happened  that  this  question,  winch  is  of  some  im-- 
portance  with  regard  to  the  management  of  properties, 
raised  by  Mr.  Stokes  in  July,  1876,  by  a formal  letter 
to  3’ou,  was  not  brought  before  the  Board  until 
January,  1880.  Would  it  ever  have  been  brought 
before  the  Board  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission? — Mr.  Maffett,  in  his  letter  of 
12th  November,  1879,  admits  that  it  was  a misunder- 
standing on  his  part.  He  thought  I gave  him 
general  directions  which  I never  did.  I told  him 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board.  He  misappre- 
hended the  thing,  and  did  not  lay  it  before  the 
Board  until  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  and  then  the 
Board  affirmed  what  he  had  done.  It  had  passed  out  of 
my  mind — my  instructions  to  Mr.  Maffett  were  to  lay 
a statement  of  his  views  before  the  Board,  and  that  he 
omitted  to  do.  If  you  allow  me,  I will  read  two 
passages  from  the  annual  reports  about  this  property. 
In  the  25th  annual  report,  that  for  1870,  it  is  stated  : — 

“ We  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  order  to  establish  five  important  charities,  and  to  have 
schemes  framed  for  their  future  administration.  We  are 
also  bringing  into  operation,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a charity 
school  for  female  orphans,  which,  though  founded  and 
endowed  by  a benevolent  testator  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  so  much  pressed  down  by  former  litigation,  by 
costs,  and  accumulations  of  renewal  lines,  that  his  intentions 
could  not  sooner  be  carried  into  effect.  Wo  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  clearing  off  the  various  charges  and  incum- 
brances, but  have  been  able  to  raise  the  annual  income  of 


the  property  from  a sum  below  £300,  at  which  it  stood  at  April  12,  isso, 
the  period  of  the  founder’s  death,  to  a punctually  paid  net  -7-7 
annual  rental  of  £750.  We  also  obtained  a perpetuity  of  ",Ir-  William 
the  charity  property  from  the  late  Board  of  Ecclesiastical  L'erU011’  M,A’ 
Commissioners,  thus,  securing  it  from  all  future  danger  of 
eviction  by  a further  accumulation  of  renewal  fines.”  ° 

And  in  the  report  for  1S72,  being  the  27th  annual 
report,  it  is  stated  : — 

“After  considerable  litigation  we  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  operation  an  old  endowment,  created 
by  the  will  of  Mr.  Peter  Bertrand,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1802. 

This  gentleman  left  his  property,  consisting  of  lands  and 
houses  in  the  City  and  suburbs  of  Dublin,  held  under  the 
See  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  time  producing  about  £200  a year, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a boarding  school  for  poor 
Protestant  female  orphan  children.  The  property  having 
been  withheld  from  its  purposes,  our  predecessors  at  this 
Board  took  proceedings  for  its  recovery  and  succeeded  in 
realizing  it,  but,  from  the  effects  of  litigation,  and  a large 
accumulation  of  renewal  fines,  it  became  so  much  embar- 
rassed that  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  testator.  A few  years  ago  we  were  obliged  to 
raise  money  on  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  these 
fines,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  we  have  not 
only  paid  off  all  charges  and  incumbrances,  but  by  advan- 
tageous lettings  of  the  charity  property  on  building  leases 
and  otherwise,  have  SucCeeded'in  securing  for  the  charity 
a well  paid  annual  income  of  £750.  Under  the  sanction  ot 
the  Court  of  Chancery  a scheme  for  the  administration  of 
the  school  has  been  framed,  trustees  have  been  appointed, 
a commodious  house  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has  been  taken, 
and  preliminary  steps  have  been  adopted  for  the  reception 
of  fifteen  orphan  girls.” 

16595.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  us  return 
to  the  lettings.  "We  have  disposed  of  No.  1.  No.  2 
is  Burke’s  lease  of  July  14th,  1865,  at  £53  a year. 

That  lease  appears  to  have  been  since  surrendered, 
and  a lease  with  an  increased  rent  of  £65  adopted 
instead.  When  was  this  change  effected?— The 
minute  is  25th  April,  1877  : — 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  letter  from  John  Burke, 

IS,  Lower  Clanbrai-sil-street,  dated  16th  inst.,  proposing  to 
sm-render  the  lease  which  had  been  executed  to  him  by  the 
Board  in  December,  1871,  for  a term  of  61  years,  and  to 
take  a new  lease  for  99  years  at  an  increased  rent  to  enable 
him  to  build  on  a portion  of  the  ground  comprised  in  that 
lease.  Mr.  Burke  stated  that  all  the  ground  surrounding 
liis  premises  had  been  taken  for  building  purposes,  and  that 
it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  charity  property  if  his 
ground  was  also  built  upon.  Ordered  that  it  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Maffett,  Board’s  agent,  to  report  his  opinion  whether 
the  Board  ought  to  entertain  Mr.  Burke's  proposal,  and  if 
so  to  recommend  what  increased  annual  rent  he  should  be 
called  on  to  pay.” 

The  next  minute  is  May  2nd,  1877  : — 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  referred  to  last  Board's  minute, 
and  read  a report  from  Mr.  Maffett,  Board’s  agent  dated  this 
day,  stating  that  he  had  viewed  Mr.  Burke’s  premises, 
and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  charity  that  the  Board  should  comply  with  his  request. 

Mr.  Maffett,  recommended  that  Mr.  Burke  be  called  upon 
to  pay  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  present  time 
£_15  a year  over  liis  rent  as  it  now  stands  as  also  what  it 
will  be  in  1885.  A map  or  plan  showing  the  projected 
improvements  was  laid  before  the  Board.  Ordered  that  the 
Board  approves  of  Mr.  Maffett’s  recommendations,  and 
that  Mr.  Burke  be  informed  that  the  Board  will  execute  a • 
new  lease  to  him  for  a term  of  99  years  at  the  increased 
rent  suggested  by  the  agent,  such  lease  to  be  prepared  by 
Board’s  solicitor  at  Mr.  Burke’s  expense.” 

16596.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Had  not  the  Board, 
iu  letting  that  lot  to  Mr.  Burke  at  £53  ayear  in  1865, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  ground  was  not  likely 
to  be  used  for  anything  else,  but  manufacturing 
purposes? — Yes,  but  the  whole  face  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  changed,  tramways  go  through  it  now. 

16597.  In  1865  the  Board  did  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  means  before  them  of  forming  a correct 
opinion ; because  they  expressed  an  opinion,  when 
letting  to  Mr.  Burke  at  that  low  price,  without 
asking  for  information,  that  the  premises  were  not 
likely  to  be  used  for  anything  else,  but  manufacturing 
purposes  ? — At  that  time  they  were  not. 

16598.  Yet  in  less  than  twelve  vears  the  property 
4 C 
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jprii  12,  isso,  is  covered  with  houses  — It  does  not  seem  possible  for 
Mr  william  any  Board’ to  estimate  what,  in  ten  years  hence,  will 
Gemor,  m.a.  be  the  value  of  property. 

16599.  That  would  rather  tend  against  making  long 
leases  at  low  rents  ? — Yes  ; but  I may  mention  that, 
in  Belfast,  this  Board,  under  the  power  which  it  has  of 
enabling  trustees  to  grant  leases,  enabled  certain 
charitable  societies  to  realize  £3,000  a year.  The 
trustees  were  only  able  to  grant  99  years’  leases,  and 
by  obtaining  power  to  grant  leases  for  999  years  they 
were  enabled  to  get  £2,000  a year  profit.  To  return 
to  Mr,  Burke’s  holding  ; there  was  a dispute  between 
the  solicitor  of  our  Board  and  Mr.  Burke’s  solicitors, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  June  6,  1877  : — 

“Mr.  Secretary  Gcrnon  referred  to  Board’s  minute  of  2nd 
May  last,  and  laid  before  the  Board  the  draft  of  new  lease 
to  Mr.  John  Burke.  Read  letter  from  Board’s  soli- 
citor, dated  26th  of  May,  stating  that  lie  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  full  rent  of  £75  was  to  be  charged  from 
the  25th  March,  1878,  but  that  Messrs.  Cathcart  and 
Hemphill,  the  solicitors  for  Mr.  Burke,  had  altered  the 
draft  by  making  the  rent,  payable  up  to  1885,  £68.  and 
thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  term,  £75.  Board’s  solicitor 
further  stated  that  the  new  lease  stipulated  on  £3,0U0  being- 
expended  on  building  within  ten  years.  Report  of  Board’s 
agent,  2nd  of  May,  read.  Ordered— 1st.  That  the  Board 

concurs  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Burke's  solicitors,  and  that  the 
lease  be  prepared  in  conformity  therewith.  2nd.  That  it 
also  approves  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  on 
building.” 

16600.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  hold- 
ing on  the  rental  is  No.  3,  Michael  Keeffe.  That  is  a 
• perpetuity.  No.  4 is  the  same.  No.  5 is  also  an  old 
letting  to  Mr.  Hutchinson.  No.  6,  Mr.  Bonsall,  lease 
for  31  years,  from  25th  March,  1865.  A proposal  from 
another  tenant  was  mentioned  in  the  minute  you  read. 
When  did  Mr.  Bonsall  get  his  lease  ? — The  proposal  of 
Bonsall  at  £100  a year  was  accepted  in  1865. 

16601.  He  got  a lease  of  five  houses? — Yes. 

16602.  Mi-.  Maffett’s  evidence  about  that  holding  is  ■ 
as  follows : — 

“ 7844.  That  lot  comprises  onehousein  Clanbrassilstreet, 
and  four  on  the  Circular-road.  How  were  they  valued  when 
he  got  the  lease  ?— Partly  on  the  rents  paid  before  that,  and 
partly  by  their  appearance,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

“ 7845.  Was  there  anything  of  a regular  valuation  made? 
—There  was  no  valuator  employed. 

“ 7849.  Did  you  negotiate  that  lease  yourself  ? — I think 
not. 

‘‘  7850.  Who  could  have  done  it? — The  secretaries.” 

Was  not  this  formerly  Scally’s  holding? — Yes. — 
Scally’s  case  was  referred  to  Judge  Longfield,  who 
made  this  report  on  the  19th  January,  1865  : — ■ 

“ The  first  memorial  by  Scally,  in  February,  18  ! 9,  now 
nearly  sixteen  years  ago,  states  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
interest  of  Murtagh  M'Cormick,  to  whom  Peter  Bertrand, 
whose  interest  is  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  demised 
the  premises  on  the  27th  May,  1799,  for  19£  years,  with  a 
toties  quoties  covenant  for  renewal ; rent,  £99  18s.,  late  cur- 
rency. M‘Cormick  expended  money  in  building  on  the 
premises,  and  on  27th  March,  1819,  this  McCormick 
obtained  a renewal  on  payment  of  a fine  of  £130  2s.  2d,  as 
his  proportion  of  the  fine  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease 
to  the  Commissioners.  On  the.  28th  September,  1833,  he 
obtained  another  renewal  on  payment  of  a fine  of  £109  15s. 
The  interest  subsequently  vested  in  Eliza  Mary  M ’Mahon, 
and  in  1845  a discussion  took  place  respecting  the  amount  of 
fine  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  her  for  a renewal,  the  Arch- 
bishop having  demanded  a very  considerable  sum  as  a 
renewal  fine.  No  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made, 
as  she  could  only  consent  to  pay  £240,  while  the  Commis- 
sioners demanded  the  sum  of  £542  3s.  id,  which  Mr. 
Scally  in  his  memorial  designates  as  ‘ exorbitant,’  ‘ extraor- 
dinary,’  and  enormous ; ’ but  neither  Eliza  Mary  M ‘Mahon 
nor  the  memorialist,  John  Scally,  who  became  her  represen- 
tative. in  1847,  took  any  steps  to  enforce  their  right  to  have 
the  amount  of  the  renewal  fine  settled  legally  and  the 
memorial  leaves  the  impression  on  me  that  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  Commissioners  was  the  proper  and  lawful 
sum.  A second  memorial  was  presented  by  John  Scally,  in 
1851,  biit.it  is  immaterial.  Ilis  widow  and  representative, 
Frances  Mary  Scally,  presented  a memorial,  31st  December, 
1864,  complaining  that  a renewal  granted  to  her  husband 
in  1850  omitted  the  toties  quotics  clause,  and  objecting  to 
the  mode  m which  the  Commissioners  now  propose  to  set 
and  divide  the  land.  The  only  part  that  seems  to  me  material 


in  her  memorial  is  the  statement  respecting  the  omission  of  the 
toties  quotics  clause  from  the  renewal  of  1850.  Mrs.  Scally 
asserts  that  this  was  caused  by.  the  delicate  health  of  her 
husband,  who  never  read  the  lease,  and  that  this  was  only 
one  of  the  renewals  that  were  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
in  pursuance  of  the  original  covenant,  and  that,  therefore 
she  is  now  entitled  legally  to  a renewal.  I fully  agree  with 
her  conclusion  if  her  statement  is  true.  If  the  toties  quotics 
clause  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  lease  of  1850,  she 
ought  now  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  it’  had 
been  introduced ; and  I should  wish  to  see  the  lease  and 
correspondence  relative  to  it  in  1850,  in  order  to  know  the 
facts  accurately.  A letter  written  by  John  Scally,  dated 
4th  December,  1850,  would  lead  me  to  conjecture  that 
the  proper  fine  was  demanded  in  1 845,  that  the  parties  pre- 
ferred to  let  their  lease  expire  rather  than  pay  that  fine,  and 
that  in  1850  the  lease  was  made  to  John  Scally,  omitting 
the  toties  quoties  clause  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties’ 
and  that  this  lease  was  granted  not  on  account  of  the  toties 
quotics  clause,  but  in  compliance  with  his  letter  of  4th  De- 
cember, 1850,  where  he  asks  simply  for  a preference  to 
himself  as  the  occupying  tenant,  he  being  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  rent  that  any  solvent  tenant  would  give.  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  I do  not  see  that  Mrs.  Scaliv  has 
any  claim  to  what  she  seeks,  and  if  she  was  aware  of  the 
facts  I should  not  consider  her  memorial  a true  or  honest 
statement. 

M.  Longfield,  ll.d.” 

And  upon  that  report  the  Board  ordered  :— 

“ That  the  substance  of  Judge  Longfield’s  report  be  com- 
municated to  Mrs- Scally,  and  that  she  be  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  will  adhere  to  the  terms  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  already  communicated  to  her 
by  the  secretary.” 

16603.  What  happened  ? — She  would  not  take  the 
premises.  The  minutes  of  9 th  February,  1865,  con- 
tain this  entry-:— 

“ Bead  Judge  Longfield's  report  upon  the  former  memo- 
rial of  Mrs.  Scally,  also  the  report  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  a letter,  dated  7th  instant,  from  her,  to  the  efieet  that 
she  still  relied  upon  a right  to  a renewal  of  her  lease,  pro- 
posing for  such  renewal  for  twenty-one  years,  a rent  of  £100 
a year,  and  a fine  of  £200. 

Ordered  : — That  Mrs.  Scally  be  apprized  that  the  Com- 
missioners desire  to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that 
she  has  not  the  slightest  ground  for  claiming  a renewal  ot 
her  lease  about  to  expire,  and  that  she  be  referred  to  the. 
secrctary’s-letter  of  the  23rd  ult. ; but  that  if  she  will  make 
an  offer  of  £ 1 00  a year,  upon  lease  for  twenty-one  years  fov 
the  five  houses  alone,  without  the  building  ground,  such 
offer  will  be  favourably  considered  by  the  Board,  if  made 
before  their  next  meeting  on  the  16th  instant.” 

16604.  We  want  to  ascertain  how  Alderman  Bonsall 
got  the  premises  for  £1 00  a year  ? — The  minutes  of  2nd 
March,  1865,  record  :• — 

“Read  letter  from  Mrs,  Scally  agreeing  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Board,  but.  requesting  that  the  new  lease  should 
be  made  to  Alderman  J.  Ouseley  Bonsall,  who  was  tenant 
to  two  of  the  houses,  and  with  whom  she  had  arranged  lo 
take  her  place.  Ordered : — That  the  Commissioners  will 
favourably  entertain  a proposal  from  Alderman  Bonsall  for 
the  houses,  as  requested  by  Mrs.  Scally,  when  same  shall  be 
made  in  writing  ; that  the  building  ground  be  advertised 
for  letting  by  the  agent,  acquainting  him  that  the  Commis- 
sioners think  it  desirable  that  it  should  he  offered  in  two 
lots,  namely  one  lot  fronting  the  Circular-road,  and  the 
other  fronting  Clanbrassil-street.” 

16605.  Did  Mv.  Bonsall  accept  that? — The  minute 
of  9th  March,  1865,  is  : — 

“ Read  proposal  of  Alderman  J.  Ouseley  Bonsall  offering 
£100  a year  for  the  five  houses  comprised  in  tlm 
lease  to  Mr.  John  Scally  upon  lease,  which  he  expects  will 
be  made  to  him  for  forty-one  or  sixty-one  years.  Ordered : 
— That  the  Commissioners  agree  to  extend  the  term  from 
twenty-one  years  to  thirty-one  years.” 

And  there  is  a further  minute  on  16th  March, 
1865 : — 

“Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  letter  from  Alderman  -T. 
Ouseley  Bonsall,  requesting  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
lease  proposed  to  be  given  him  to  forty-one  years,  and 
specifying  a number  of  improvements,  which  he  intended  to 
make  upon  the  five  houses  contained  in  the  demise. 
Ordered:— That  Alderman  Bonsall  be  informed  that  the 
Board  will  adhere  to  the  term  fixed  by  their  last  minute.” 

16606.  You  did  not  make  any  valuation,  at  that 
time,  of  those  houses,  and  the  letting  was  made,  under 
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the  tenement  valuation,  to  a gentleman  wlxo  made  some 
arrangement  with  the  previous  tenant,  Mrs.  Scally, 
the  terms  of  which  were  not  communicated  to  you  1— 
Mr.  Bonsall  was  probably  approved  of  as  a,  man  of 
mark.  On  16th  March,  Mr.  Bonsall  offered  .£35  for 
the  building  ground ; but  the  Board — 

“ Ordered : — That  Alderman  Bonsall  be  informed  that  the 
Commissioners,  having  already  decided  upon  advertising  the 
plots  in  question,  are  determined  to  adhere  to  that  decision.” 

16607.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Did  the  Board  adver- 
tise the  houses,  or  were  they  ever  advertised  or  offered 
to  the  public,  before  concluding  the  arrangement  with 
Alderman  Bonsall,  to  let  them  to  him  for  £16  a year 
less  than  the  valuation? — I am  not  able  to  say.  I read 
the  minute  directing  the  advertisement  of  the- land,  as 
to  the  houses  I cannot  give  you  an  answer, from 
memory.  I really  cannot  ascertain  whether  this  par- 
ticular lot  was  advertised. 

16608.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Board 
ordered  the  Bertrand  property  to  be  advertised  ; but 
does  it  not  seem  most  probable  that  those  particular 
houses  were  not  advertised  ? — I apprehend  that  this 
lot  was  not  advertised.  When  the  Board  had  solvent 
people  to  deal  with,  they  thought  it  better,  for  the 
interests  of  the  Charity,  to  deal  with  them  than  adver- 
tise the  property. 

16609.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  made  a 
minute  on  a particular  day,  giving  Mr.  Bonsall  an 
opportunity  of  making  a proposal,  and  stating  you 
would  give  him  a preference  of  the  houses  only,  but 
directing  the  agent  to  advertise  the  land.  At  the 
next  meeting  you  provisionally  accepted  his  proposal. 
Therefore  there  could  not  be  an  advertisement.  Kindly 
read  the  minute  of  the  16  th  March  ? — 

“ Mr.  Secy.  Gernon  read  letter  from  Alderman  J. 
Ouseley  Bonsall,  requesting  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the 

lease  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  to  41  years 

Ordered  That  Aid'  Bonsall  be  informed  that  the  Board 
will  adhere  to  the  term  fixed  by  their  last  minute.” 

16610.  That  verifies  the  conclusion  that  the  houses 
were  not  advertised.  We  may  take  it  now  that  he 
did  get  his  lease  for  £100  ? — Yes. 

16611.  What  became  of  the  building-ground  that  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Maffett  to  have  been  let  to  Joseph  Kelly 
at  £55  a year,  with  a covenant  to  spend  £1,200  ?— On 
the  23rd  March,  1865,  proposals  of.' .£§7  fur  the 
building-ground  were  refused.  We  got  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Rathmines  railway  promoters,  so  that 
our  dealings  in  reference  to  the  ground  were  suspended 
until  that  undertaking  collapsed.  It,'caine\tp  nothing, 
though  for  a long  time  it  had  the  appearance  as  if  it 
would  be  carried  out.  The  ground  was  again  adver- 
tised, and  ultimately  Kelly  got  the  remaining  plot  at 
£55.  Our  minutes  of  June  17,  1865,  state  : — 

“ Offer  of  J.  Kelly  and  Ilalahan  of  £30  for  building- 
ground  postponed.  Bead  letter  from  Aklerrhan  Bonsall, 
repeating  his  suggestion  to  close  up  the  present  lane,  and 
to  make  another  in  Clanbrassil-street ; and  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Pirn  having  reported  that  he  had  inspected  the  pre- 
mises, and  considered  the  plans  suggested  to  be  a great  im- 
provement. Ordered— That  Alderman  Bonsall  be  informed 
that  the  Commissioners  are  ready  to  meet  his  views  ; but 
that  they  expect  he  will  bear  the  expenses,  and  all  the  re- 
sponsibility. of  the  alteration,  which  can  only  be  effected 
legally  bv  obtaining  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  present 
occupiers.  Also  read  letter  from  Mr.  Halahan,  repeating 
his  offer  £50  for  the  building-ground  at  Bloomfield-avenuc, 
and  £240  for  the  houses  now  held  by  him  ; and- Mr.  Com- 
missioner Pim  having  reported  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  building-ground,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  of  the  houses — that  Mr.  Halahan  be  in- 
formed that  the  Board  considers  his  offer  inadequate.” 

The  matter  was  again  considered  on  July  14,  1865, 
when  the  agen  t was  again  ordered  to  advertise ; and 
ou  November  16,  1865,  there  is  this  minute 

“ Read  letter  from  Mr.  Maffett,  saying  that  Mr.  Halahan 
hail  surrendered  his  premises,  and  that  all  the  tenants  ex- 
cept two  had  signed  an  agreement  to  hold  from  the  Com- 
missioners at  a weekly  rent,  and  that  the  gross  rental  subject 
to  repairs  and  taxes  was  £578.  But  it  appearing  to  the 
Board  that  such  tenancies  were  not  satisfactory,  and  that 


it  was  desirable  to  have  move  responsible  parties  holding  Jpn!  12,  isso. 
directly  from  the  Commissioners.  Ordered — That  the  rf 
Commissioners  confirm  their  former  minute  as' to  directing  Q^rnon  rir  a 
Mr.  Maffett  to  advertise  the  houses  to  be  let  in  suitable  lots,  ’ 

he  consulting  with  Mr.  Commissioner  Pim  on  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  lots  to  be  advertised.” 

On  the  14th'  December,  1865,  the  Board  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Maffett  for  not  advertising.  On  the  1 1th 
January,  1866,  they  advertised  Hainan’s  holding  in 
five  lots.  Several  proposals  were  read,  and  submitted 
for  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Pim  and  Judge  Long- 
field  ; and  on  February  8,  1866,  the  following  report 
from  Mr.  Commissioner  Pim  and  Judge  Longfield  was 
read  : — 

“ We  have  considered  the  several  proposals  for  the  pro- 
perty held  by  ThOifias  Halahan,  and  recommend  that  the  -4  .iTf 

following  be  accepted  if  no  objection  appear  on  inquiry  to 
the  character  and  solvency  of  the  parties.” 

Four  lettings  amounting  to  £314  were  therein  recom- 
mended for  acceptance,  and  the  minutes  record : — 

“Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  report  signed  by  Judge 
Longfield  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Pim,  recommending  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Luke  Mordaunl’s  offer  of  £120  a year 
for  lot  No.  i , and  reported  that  the  references  given  by  Mr. 

Orr  for  the  same  lot  had  not  proved  satisfactory.  Ordered : 

That  the  offer  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  be  accepted,  and  that  Mr. 

Orr  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  decline  to  proceed 
any  further  with  respect- to  his  proposal.  Also  read  letter  from 
Mr.  Kavanagh  (whose  offer  for  lots  2 and  4 had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Board’s  former  minute)  requesting  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  very  bad  state  of  repair  of  the  houses,  and 
for  other  causes  his  rent  should  commence  from  the  25th 
June  instead  of  25th  March  next.  Ordered: — That  the 
claim  made  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  be  allowed;  Mr.  Gernon  also 
laid  before  the  Board  a certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Pim  at  the 
foot  of  Mr.  Louche’s  last  measurement,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of  that  measurement 
in  the  way  requested  by  last  Board’s  minute;  and  read 
letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes  acquiescing  in  the  allow- 
ance made  to  him  by  the  remission  of  half  a year’s  rent  in 
full  of  all  claims.  Ordered : —That  the  lease  to  Mr.  Stokes 
be  prepared  with  all  despatch  so  that  it  may  be,  with  the 
other  leases  agreed  for,  ready  to  be  sealed  at  next  Board.” 

16612.  Does  that  Complete  the  lettings? — I think 
so.  If  you  would  Idee  to  see  Burke’s  last  lease  which 
was  uot  produced  before  we  can  now  produce  it.  We 
have  frequently  to  -transfer  our  leases  to  our  solicitors, 

Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Weldon. 

16613.  Was  there  any  other  tender  got  for  Scally’s 
plot  except  Kelly’s? — Yes;  I think  we  refused  £50 
from  both  Bonsall  and  Halahan. 

16614.  You  got  in  the  end  £314  a year  for  the 
Bloomfield  piece,  for  which  Alderman  Bonsall  had 
offered  you  £240  ? — Yes.  Until  we  settled  the  pro- 
perty by  giving  leases  there  was  not  a Board  that  we 
had  not  “Bertrand”  before  us  in  some  shape  or  form. 

Now  it  does  not  come  before  us  so  often. 

16615.  Chairman. — I understood  you  to  say  the 
property  was  in  some  respects  in  a very  bad  state  ? — 

Yes;  one  of  the  objects  was  to  improve  the  whole 
thing.  We  were  glad  to  get  people  like  builders  with 
capital  to  improve  the  property.  In  fact,  the  land  was 
a waste  common,  and  before  it  could  be  let  in  lots  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  roads  and  sewers,  and  for 
this  the  Board  had  no  funds.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  to  let  it  to  a capitalist  who  would 
undertake  the  works. 

16616.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — Do  I understand 
that  the  Board  now  have  a disinclination  to  take  the 
management  of  real  estate  ? — That  is  a serious  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer  ; but  I may  say  this,  that  the 
Board  have  always  stated  that  they  have  not  machinery 
in  their  department  for  managing  property,  and  that 
when  the  draft  of  a bill  came  before  them,  proposing 
that  landed  property  should  be  vested  in  them,  they 
struck  out  the  clause,  and  stated  they  would  not  ac- 
cept it ; but  they  take  funds.  The  two  secretaries,  a 
clerk,  and  a writer,  are  the  entire  staff  we  have  here,  to 
do  the  whole  business  of  the  office  ; and  on  account  of 
the  secretaries  being  barristers,  they  do  a vast  deal  that 
used  to  be  referred  to  the  solicitor,  so  that  our  solicitors’ 
costs,  instead  of  being  £2,000  or  £3,000  a year,  do  not 
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tax  to  more  than  £300  or  £400.  In  reference  to  the 
letting  to  Mr.  Stokes,  I spoke  to  him  one  day,  and  he 
wrote  me  a letter  in  consequence,  which  I would  like 
to  read,  viz.  : — 

“ 4,  Vergemount  Hall. 

Clonskeagh,  31st  Jan.,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  our  conversation  to-day,  the 
best  answer  I can  give  you  is,  that  I am  the  owner  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  which  was  let  about  the  same  time 
as  yours,  upwards  of  fourteen  acres  and  a good  house  for 
£200  a year  for  200  years  (I  think).  The  lease  of  the  estate 


being  a limited  one,  or  in  settlement,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  I heard  that 
Watts,  the  owner,  got  a small  sum,  about  £200  sub  rosu.  I 
purchased  it  subsequently  in  the  court  to  pay  about  nine  per 
cent.  The  talk  about  the  poor-rate  is  equal  bosh.  I allow 
the  full  poor-rate  to  all  my  tenants,  and  so  must  you.  J 
could  give  you  the  exact  particulars  if  1 were  at  home,  but 
above  is  substantially  correct,  yours  was  only  six  acres  and 
a fraction Yours  truly, 

Fred.  Stokes. 

W.  Gerson,  Esq.” 


Mi-.  Hercules  H.  MacDonnell  examined. 


16617.  Chairman. — You  are  also  one  of  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland  ? — I am. 

16618.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have 
given  attention  to  the  matter  of  Hall’s  Charity,  in 
Limerick.  It  appears  to  be  a combination  of  an  alms- 
house and  a school,  and  the  property  consists  of  houses, 
principally  in  the  town  of  Limerick,  which  in  1857 
produced  £200  a year,  but  return  now  only  about 
£165.  First  I have  to  ask  you  for  information  as  to 
the  management  of  the  property  from  1857  up  to  1870, 
during  which  time  it  was  stated  by  the  Dean  of  Lime- 
rick to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  agent  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  who,  it  was 
said,  did  not  vouch  his  accounts  as  he  ought?  - First  I 
maymention  that  the  property  belonging  to  Hall’s  school 
only  consists  in  an  annuity  of  £10  Irish  for  the  master  ; 
£10  for  the  mistress  ; and  £10  for  the  repairs  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  purchase  for  the  pupils  of  specified 
books,  which  include  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  &c. 
This  £30,  Irish,  a year  is  the  entire  of  the  educational 
endowment ; and,  I submit,  that  having  ascertained 
that  income  to  be  forthcoming,  the  inquiry  into  the 
property  for  other  charitable  endowments  is  not  for 
your  Commission,  but  is  wholly  ultra  vires.  As,  how- 
ever, such  inquiry  has  been  partially  made,  we  are 
anxious  to  correct  what  we  conceive  to  be  misstate- 
ments, and  also  afford  the  fullest  information. 
Though  this  charity  is  not  so  formidable  as  Bertrand’s, 
it  has  come  before  the  present  Board  124  times,  besides 
involving  a very  large  correspondence.  The  first  point 
I wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  important  one  of 
giving  a lease  for  repairing  the  buildings.  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  a builder,  made  an  offer  to  take  a lease  of 
those  houses  which,  in  1875,  were  in  a state 
of  dilapidation  ; and  Dean  Bunbury,  when  examined 
before  your  Commissioners  in  Limerick,  stated  that  the 
trustees  recommended  that  it  should  be  accepted,  while 
our  Commissioners  refused  to  accede  to  that  suggestion, 
and  referred  the  matter  back  for  consideration.  The 
offer  made  by  the  builder  was  to  take  a lease  “ for  a 
term  of  years  to  be  agreed  on,”  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£20,  he  covenanting  to  re-construct  the  houses,  and 
place  them  in  a respectable  and  habitable  condition, 
and  towards  that  purpose  he  was  to  be  allowed  a sum  of 
£100  to  be  paid  by  this  Board.  On  17th  March,  1875 
it  was— 

“ Ordered : — That  Mr.  Widdess  be  informed  that  the  Board 
will  grant  a lease  of  the  four  houses  to  Mr.  M'Carthy 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £20  for  the  term  of  150  years,  and 
will  allow  him  a sum  of  £100  out  of  the  monev  now  in 
hands.” 

In  the  month  of  December  following,  our  solicitor  had 
drafted  the  lease,  but  Mr.  M'Carthy  had  taken  no  step 
and  declined  to  proceed  further ; and,  the  case  having 
been  brought  before  the  Board,  the  solicitor  reported 
that  Mr.  M'Carthy,  though  frequently  applied  to  both 
by  Mr.  Widdess,  the  agent  in  Limerick,  and  the  Board’s 
solicitor,  had  not  executed  the  lease,  while  the  draft 
had  been  laid  before  his  solicitor  and  returned.  Mr. 
Maxwell  also  laid  before  the  Board  the  draft  lease ; 
but,  it  not  appearing,  from  any  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence, that  M'Carthy  had  ever  agreed  in  writing  to 
the  term  of  150  years,  it  was — 


“ Ordered : — That  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  infor- 
mation laid  before  it  does  not  disclose  such  a contract  as  can 
be  successfully  enforced  against  Mr.  M‘Carthy,  and  that  the 
secretary  make  further  inquiries  as  to  whether  Mr 
M'Carthy  ever  agreed  in  writing  to  the  term  of  the  lease 
proposed  by  the  Board.”' 

The  case  came  on  again  before  the  Board  on  the 
12th  January,  1876,  and  on  that  day  this  minute  was 
entered : — 

“Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  referred  to  last  Board’s  minute 
and  read  letter  from  Mr.  Widdess  dated  the  28th  December' 
stating  that  he  had  not  any  written  assent  from  Mr! 
M'Carthy  to  the  term  proposed  for  his  lease.  Also  letter 
of  similar  import  from  Board’s  solicitor  dated  the  7th  inst. 
Read  further  letter  from  Board’s  solicitor  dated  20th  inst., 
stating  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  contract  with  Mr! 
M'Carthy  by  which  he  was  bound.  Ordered  (1st).— That 
the  Board  will  not  put  the  charity  to  the  cost  of  a doubtful 

proceeding  against  Mr.  M'Carthy.  (2nd) That  Board’s 

solicitor  formally  apprise  Mr.  M'Carthy  by  letter  that,  it 
within  ten  days  he  does  not  execute  his  lease,  the  Board 
will  consider  the  negotiation  with  him  at  an  end,  and  will 
proceed  to  set  the  premises  to  some  other  person." 

That  was  very  closely  considered  and  the  Board 
thought  that  the  absence  of  the  term  being  mentioned 
was  such  a legal  objection  that  they  could  not  force 
Mr.  M'Carthy  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  and  there- 
fore the  matter  fell  through.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Judge  Longfield  and  Judge  Townshend  were  present. 
That  is  very  decisive  evidence  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Dean  is  a mistake.  The  Board  acceded  at  once 
to  the  offer  recommended  by  the  trustees,  but  Mr. 
M'Carthy  declined  to  carry  it  out,  the  houses  being 
so  very  valueless  that  he  would  not  take  the  £100 
to  put  them  into  repair,  and  pay  £20  a year.  On 
the  9th  February,  1876,  the  Commissioners  ordered:— 

“That  the  local  managers  be  requested  to  confer  to- 
gether as  to  the  best  way  of  letting  the  premises,  and 
that  the  Board  will  be  prepared  out  of  the  money  in  their 
hands  to  make  an  allowance  to  another  tenant,  or  will 
apply  it  to  pay  for  repairs  undertaken  and  executed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  local  managers.” 

The  overseers  passed  a resolution : — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  ovex-seers  it  would  be 
expedient  to  remove  the  dilapidated  buildings  intended  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners be  requested  to  authorize  an  outlay  for  the  repairs 
of  the  alms-house  generally.” 

16619.  That  brings  us  down  to  April,  1876.  You 
are  aware  that  the  alms  house  and  the  school  are  in 
the  same  building? — I am.  I have  to  come  to  the 
history  of  that  part,  because  it  involves  the  legal  con- 
sideration of  what  the  Boai'd  could  do.  The  whole 
fallacy  underlying  the  opinion  of  the  overseers 
was  that  we  had  funds,  and  could  use  them  as 
we  thought  proper.  We  could  not.  We  were 
bound  by  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

I wish  to  be  allowed  to  say  a word  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  M'Mahon,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dean  speaks  of  him.  The  Dean  said, 

“ the  person  is  dead ; I do  not  like  to  mention  his 
name,”  and  then  he  gave  his  name.  That  implies 
a great  deal.  The  Dean  also  said  that  for  seven 
years  before  1870  there  was  no  account  vouched 
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at  all.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  M ‘Mahon  was  appointed  was  very  curious. 
In  1829,  a bill  was  filed  by  the  old  board,  the  property 
being  in  a terrible  state  of  neglect.  In  1835,  Mr. 
M'Mahon  was  appointed  receiver  by  the  court,  and  £50 
a year  was  fixed  as  a reasonable  sum  to  give  him,  and 
the  property  continued  to  be  managed  by  the  receiver 
under  the  court  till  1843,  when,  by  order  of  the  court, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  late  Board  “ on  the  trusts  of 
the  will,  and  no  other.”  The  receiver  was  then  dis- 
charged, and  Mr.  M ‘Mahon  was  made  agent,  by  the 
late  Board,  on  the  same  terms  on  which  he  had  acted  for 
eight  or  nine  years  under  the  court.  When  the  present 
Board  came  into  occupation,  in  1845,  they  naturally 
allowed  the  same  amount  for  some  time;  but  in  1857, 
the  agent’s  fee  was  reduced,  with  Mr.  M'Mahon’s  full 
consent  and  acquiescence,  to  £20  a year,  which  was 
what  he  always  received,  from  1857  up  to  his  resigna- 
tion in  186S.  With  regard  to  the  bailiff  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Endowed  Schools,  1854-8,  the  Board,  on  November  1, 
1 850,  sanctioned  his  employment  for  a special  purpose, 
for  one  year  only,  at  £8.  With  regard  to  the  agent’s 
accounts,  they  were  always  vouched,  and  the  whole  of 
them  are  here.  I have  looked  over  them  ; they  seem 
very  full  and  very  well  kept ; and  when  they  came  to 
this  office  they  were  always  gone  over.  He  was  always 
in  advance  to  the  charity,  and  a good  deal  in  personal 
communication  with  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who 
stated  he  took  a warm  interest  in  it.  In  186S,  when 
Mr.  M'Mahon  resigned,  his  account  was  furnished  for 
four  years  together,  but  perfectly  full  and  vouched ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  that  way. 

16620.  What  the  Dean  of  Limerick  said  about  Mr. 
M'Mahon’s  accounts  was  this  : — 

1 1 He  was  managing  the  property  for  seven  years  without 
being  called  on  by  the  Commissioners  to  pass  his  accounts  ” ? 

— That  is  not  correct. 

16621.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — You  stated  four 
years  ? — He  did  not  present  any  accounts  for  four  years 
on  that  one  occasion. 

16622.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1868  he  re- 
signed ? — Yes.  Mr.  Maunsell,  who  was  recommended 
by  the  Governors,  was  then  appointed,  at  per  cent, 
on  the  receipts;  and  in  May  he  resigned,  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  could  not  do  the  business  for  that 
amount.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  and  the  Governors,  Mr.  Widdess,  the  present 
agent,  was  appointed,  because  he  had  been  clerk  to  Mr. 
M ‘Mahon.  I wish  to  read  a letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  in  reference  to  Mr.  M ‘Mahon,  dated,  Algiers, 
January  29,  1880  : — 

“ Mr  dear  MacDonnell, — It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
charge  the  late  Mr.  James  M'Mahon  with  a want  of  ability, 
diligence,  or  honesty,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  agent 
of  Jeremy  Hall’s  charity.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the 
house  property  deteriorated  in  value,  for  no  funds  were 
available  for  its  repair.  Houses,  which  had  been  valuable 
UOO  years  ago,  brought  in  diminishing  rents  as  they  fell  into 
decay,  until  finally  they  became  so  dilapidated  that  they 
had  to  be  taken  down.  For  this  the  agent  was  not  to 
blame,  neither  were  the  overseers.  Without  funds,  specially 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  buildings,  they 
were  powerless  to  hinder  the  deterioration  of  the  property. 
Mr.  M'Mahon  was  agent  of  the  estates  of  the  See  for  several 
bishops  in  succession.  He  was  also  agent  for  the  Cathedral 
Chapter,  and  was  always  looked  up  to,  in  Limerick,  as  a man 
of  remarkable  intelligence  and  probity.  This  unfortunate 
charity  has  furnished  abundant  illustrations  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  felt  by  the  Managers  of  an  Institution  carried  on 
under  a system  of  rules  which  remain  fixed  whilst  surround- 
ing circumstances  are  undergoing  constant  changes.  But 
the  evils  would  be  greater  if  Managers  were  left  without 
rules  to  guide  them,  and  a controlling  authority  able  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Limerick.” 

16623.  Mr.  Widdess  was  examined  before  us,  and 
appeared  to  be  a gentleman  of  excellent  character,  and 
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of  activity  and  intelligence.  The  next  matter  is  with  April  12,  i860, 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  to  those  Mr  ^~uleg 
buildings  which  have  actually  fallen  1 — Let  me  lead  up  jj,  MacDonnell 
to  that.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  house  property, 

200  years  old.  We  received  it  from  the  old  Boai-d, 
and  the  first  minute  of  the  Board  upon  it  is  on  July 
22,  182S,  as  follows 

“ The  Secretary  reports  that  having  been  in  Limerick  in 
June  last,  he  visited  that  Institution  and  found  it  in  a 
shameful  state  of  neglect.  The  accumulated  dirt  of  many 
years  was  visible  in  every  corner  of  the  premises,  and,  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  proper  management,  the  building 
was  nearly  in  ruins.” 

The  solicitors  were  ordered  to  take  the  steps  I alluded 
to  in  1836.  They  advertised  for  repairs  to  be  done, 
and  a sum  of  £313  was  spent  upon  them.  Linder 
date,  February  6,  1838,  I find  this  minute: — 

“ The  solicitors  reported  that,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  the  25th  July,  the  solicitors  instructed  Mr. 

M'Mahon  to  procure  specifications  and  estimates  for  the 
repairs  of  the  houses  in  Limerick.  In  reply  he  wrote  that 
from  the  bad  state  of  the  premises,  no  one  would  undertake  to 
repair  them  at  a specified  sum,  but  recommended  that  on  the 
site  of  the  house  which  bad  been  taken  down  by  the  sheriff 
as  a nuisance,  and  of  the  second  house  which  he  has  no 
doubt  will  be  presented  at  the  next  sessions  as  a nuisance, 
two  new  house'  should  be  erected,  and  that  the  third  house 
now  occupied  by  Donohoe,  who  is  unable  either  to  pay  the 
rent  or  repair  the  premises,  should  be  suffered  also  to  be 
taken  down  by  presentment  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bad  tenant.” 

This  shows  the  condition  of  the  property  before  we 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  transfer  was  made 
to  us  in  invitum,  in  1845,  by  our  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  the  same  year,  when  Mr.  Blaclcburne,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  was  in  the  chair,  Mr.  M'Mahon  sent  up 
a notice  that  a presentment  would  be  made  to  take 
down  the  houses  as  dangerous.  Judge  Keatinge  was 
requested  by  the  Board  to  take  the  papers  with  him 
and  examine  closely  the  rentals.  In  the  fol  lo  wing  J uue,. 

Chief  Baron  Brady,  was  asked  to  inspect  the  premises, 
and  report  on  them,  and  he  did  so  in  the  following 
October.  He  advised  to  repair  some  of  the  houses, 
and  pull  down  others.  There  were  a great  many 
advertisements  issued  by  order  of  the  Board,  and  esti- 
mates received  for  the  repairs.  One  estimate  at  £485 
for  the  alms-house  and  different  other  buildings  was 
accepted  and  carried  out.  I may  add  that  when  Chief 
Baron  Brady  became  Lord  Chancellor  his  successor-, 

Chief  Baron  Pigott,  took  special  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  had  the  papers  with  him  in  Limerick.  In  1847, 
the  houses  were  completed.  On  April  28,  1847,  we 
received  offers  for  the  houses,  after  advertising,  and 
we  could  get  only  £30  as  the  highest  offer  for  six 
houses.  From  that  out  for  many  years  up  to  1862, 

I find  nothing  but  tenants  not  paying  rent,  dilapi- 
dations and  so  forth.  In  1862,  under  Mr.  T.  B.  C. 

Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  opinion  of  the  law 

officers  was  taken  as  to  proceeding  for  a scheme.  The  • 

Board  had  no  powers  whatever  at  that  time  under  its 

first  Act. 

16624.  Lord  R.  Churchill. — No  powers  of  doing 
what  1 — Making  alterations  in  anything,  such  as  have 
since  been  given.  It  was  this  ease,  and  the  legal  difficul- 
ties of  it,  which  led  to  the  legislation  in  1867.  A state- 
ment was  drawn  up,  which  is  on  the  minutes,  and  it  is 
most  singular  the  series  of  legal  difficulties  the  Board  met 
with.  Mr.  T.  B.  C.  Smith  took  a warm  interest  in  the 
legal  part  of  the  matter,  as  to  how  proceedings  could  be 
taken  at  that  time,  the  law  was  so  defective.  "We  got  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers.  They  directed  a certain 
course.  Our  counsel  thought  there  was  an  omission, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  amended  their 
first  opinion.  Then  we  had  farther  proceedings,  and 
went  under  a different  Act,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  Act. 

It  was  found  that  we  should  have  relators  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  Board  declined  to  be 
relators,  because  in  another  case  of  the  same  kind 
they  were  pulled  up  by  the  Treasury,  and  had  a sharp 
correspondence,  because  they  asked  the  Treasury  to 
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April  12,  1880.  pay  some  costs.  There  was  a sharp  conflict  between 
Mr  Hercules  ^le  tlien  Master  of  the  It  oils  and  Mr.  Peel.  The 

H.  MacDonnell  Jesuit  was,'  that  they  desired  the  whole  of  this  long 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  charity  to  be  sent  to 
the  Treasury,  which  was  done ; stating  the  necessity  for 
legal  proceedings,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the 
charity  could  not  be  managed  without  a new  scheme  ; 
and  also  that  the  Board  was  debarred,  by  the  previous 
decision  of  the  Treasury,  from  running  any  risk  of 
costs.  In  fact,  the  state  of'  the  law,  illustrated  by  this 
case,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to  manage  this 
or  any  other  charity  that  required  modification. 

16625.  I do  not  understand  what  the  Commissioners 
wanted  to  do,  that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  do  7 — - 
To  apply  to  the  Court  to  frame  a scheme 

16626.  Bor  what — for  the  doing  of  repairs'? — Por 
the  management  of  the  property. 

16627.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  were 
obliged  to  apply  the  property  as  the  will  directed? — And 
in  no  other  way.  The  will  directed  part  of  the  money 
to  go  to  a loan  f und  ; part  to  go  to  the  relief  of  poor 
debtors;  part  for  an  alms-house,  school,  and  school- 
master ; part  for  apprentice  fees ; and  also  part  for 
buying  copies  of  various  books  for  mixed  education, 
“The  Bible,”  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  and 
others. 

16628.  The  Board  had  no  power  to  divert  the  money 
from  those  purposes  ? — Certainly  not.  I mention  that 
to  show  you  that  for  so  many  years  they  were  power- 
less. It  was  this  final  decision  of  the  Treasury  that 
made  them  hold  then  hands.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication — and  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in 
others — the  Treasury  said  they  would  see  about  having 
the  law  altered.  We  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and 
the  Act  of  1867  was  passed.  I will  now  address 
myself  to  Lord  It.  Chiu-chiH’s  remarks,  and  the  fallacy 
underlying  the  proceedings'  of  the  overseers.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  had  money  on  hands,  and  that 
the  overseers  urged  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
repair  the  buildings,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  The 
Commissioner's  were  distinctly  of  opinion  that  without 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  they  could  not 
apply  the  funds  to  repairs.  The  only  case  in  which 
they  can  even  now  do  it,  is  where  a thing  becomes 
impracticable.  The  Board,  in  this  case,  are  bound  to 
‘keep  ,£200  for  the  loan  fund  ; and,  in  1868,  the  over- 
seers having  reported  that  they  could  not  apply  that, 
the?; Board  thought  they  might  then  treat  that  as 
impracticable.  However,  they  referred  it  to  Judge 
Loiigfield,  to  consider  the  legal  question,  and  he 
tlMght  it  was  not  impracticable  in  the  sense  of  being 
unworkable,  but  that  the  overseers  themselves  did  not 
choose  to  work  it ; and  if  they  did,  it  could  be  worked. 
We  were  also  bound  to  pay  £10  a year  for  the  poor 
debtors,  and  that  could  not  be  touched  for-  anything 
else.  It  was  suggested  in  the  scheme  for  the  Coux-t  of 
Chancery  that  this  might  be  varied  by  the  Court.  If 
it-  was  varied  by  the  Court,  the  funds  we  had  would 
Jbe  set  free  to  apply  as  the  Board  might  think  best  for 
the  advancement  of  the  chai'ity.  The  Court  decided 
otherwise  in  July,  1870;  and  the  scheme  was  very 
specific— it  obliged  us  to  keep  the  £200,  and  the  £10 
a year  for  poor  debtors ; but  it  authorized  us  to  advance 
£250  for  repairs,  and  no  more.  In  point  of  fact,  that 
was  very  little  use,  because  the  only  funds  available, 
when  that  scheme  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  after  paying  the  costs,  consisted  of  £216 
consols,  and  £256  New  Three  per  Cents.  After  pro- 
viding for  the  loan  fund  and  the  £10  for  poor  debtors, 
there  was  practically  nothing  available.  In  1874  the 
overseers  sent  an  elaborate  statement,  and  asked  for 
£450  to  repair  those  four  houses;  and  they  Calculated 
that  it  that  was  done,  the  outlay  would  produce  from 
£40  to  £50  a year.  Hei'e  is  the  passage,  fi'om  the 
minutes  of  November  11,  1874 : — 

“Letter  from  the  Governors  stating  that  four  houses 
belonging  to  the  charity  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  the 
City  Engineer  required  them  to  be  taken  down  ; that 
it  would  require  £-150  to  put  them  in  tenantable  condition, 
when  they  would  produce  from  £40  to  £.50  a year,  and 


the  Governors  requested  that  any  funds  available  miMii 
be  so  applied.”  =ac 

Before  making  any  decision,  the  Board  desired  me  to 
bring  the  state  of  the  funds  before  them.  On  the  18th 
November  I reported — 

“ That  the  £250  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1871  for  repairing  the  houses  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
overseers  of  the  charity  ; that  the  Board  was  bound  under 
the  scheme  to  retain  for  the  loan  fund  as  much  stock  as 
was  then  equivalent  to  £200  Irish,  and  that  the  whole 
charity  funds  now  consisted  of  £256  11s.  6d.,  New  Three 
per  Cent.  Stock,  and  £216  12s.  6 d.,  Consols.  Ordered— 
That  to  the  extent  of  .£'250  the  Commissioners  will  advance 
the  balance  of  the  amount  in  their  hands,  after  deducting 
the  stock  reserved  for  the  loan  fund,  if  the  overseers  are  of 
opinion  that  such  advance  may  be  made  beneficial  to  the 
charity  property,  either  by  repairing  some  of  the  houses 
and  pulling  down  the  others,  or  by  finding  a lessee  who  will 
arrange  to  put  the  four  houses  in  repair,  receivin'*  the 
£250,  or  by  such  other  plan  as  the  overseers  may  suggest.” 

16629.  It  was  on  that  minute  that  M[Carthy’s  offer 
came  in  ? — Yes ; and  the  Boai'd  acceded  to  it,  but  he 
declined  to  go  on.  The  overseers  did  not  send  up  any 
statement.  In  fact,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion 
among  the  overseei'S  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  cliax'ity.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  all  branches  of 
it  coxxld  not  be  kept  up  ; and  the  opinion  was,  on  the 
whole,  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  school  as  being  really 
practically  useless,  and  to  centre  all  the  fund  in  keeping 
up  the  akas-house,  because  £28  a year  would  not  keep 
up  a school.  Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  then  high 
sheriff,  wrote  a letter  on  the  matter. 

16630.  He  wanted  to  build  houses  one  storey  high  ? 
— Mi-.  Dawson’s  letter  shows  they  were  not 
unanimous.  On  November  20,  1878,  the  secretary 
laid  before  the  Board  Mr.  Dawson’s  letter  of  De- 
cember 30,  1876,  recommending  that  the  asylum  and 
loan  fund  should  be  kept,  but  no  school ; while  others 
recommended  that  the  school  should  be  kept,  and  no 
loan  fund.  The  Commissioners  sent  it  hack  for  con- 
sideration. 

16631.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loan  fund, 
but  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  four  houses.  On 
the  4th  April,  1876,  the  ovei'seers  resolved  unani- 
mously that  in  their  opinion  it,  was  expedient  to 
remove  the  dilapidated  buildings, yand  they  requested 
the  Commissioners  to  authorize,  an  outlay  for  the 
repairs  of  the  alms-house.  On  tfje  19th  July,  1876, 
they  were  directed,  in  pursuance  of  their 'resolution  of 
the  4tli  April,  1876,  to  advertise  for  and  receive 
estimates  on  specifications,  to  be  made  by  a competent 
person,  for  the  thorough  repair' of  the  alms-house  and 
school-i'ooms  in  Nicholas-street ; and  Mr.  Dawson  was 
to  communicate  with  the  Board  personally.  On;  the 
26th  March,  1877,  the  Boai'd  were  requested  to  ratify 
the  tender  for  repairs,  which  the  overseei'S  had  for- 
warded on  the  23rd  October,  1876,  and  they  were 
respectfully  requested  to  take  “ immediate  action.'' 
Why  was  nothing  done  upon'-  that? — Because  the 
Board  were  waiting  for  some  unanimous  decision  fo  he 
come  to  by  the  overseers. 

16632.  You  are  mixing  up  two  things — the  general 
scheme,  and  the  buildings,  which  were  all  this  time 
coming  down,  and  did  ultimately  fall?— Not  the 
school-house,  which  is  the  subject  of  your  inquiry. 

16633.  No,  but  the  houses  in  front,  which  were 
part  of  the  charity  buildings,  and  vested  in  your 
Board.  The  overseers  say  on  the  26th  March,  1877, 
that  they  forwarded  to  you  on  the  23rd  October 
previous  a tender  for  repairs,  which  by  your  directions 
they  had  got  under  an  advertisement ; and  Deau 
Bunbury  says : — 

“At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  we  got  estimates 
for  the  repairs,  but,  when  the  estimates  were  laid  before 

them,  they  refused  to  allow  us  to  have  the  work  carried  out.' 
How  was  that  ? — It  was  obvious  that  the  school  was 
not  worltiug,  and  would  not  work,  and  that  eventually  it 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; and 

then,  instead  of  having  two  or  three  sickly  branches  ol 
the  charity,  there  would  be , one  healthy  branch — 
namely,  the  alms-house. 
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16634.  But  the  alms-house  and  school  are  under  the 
same  roof.  Why  was  it  not  repaired  ? — It  was  in  suffi- 
cient repair;  but  the  Commissioners  wanted  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  abolish  the  school,  and 
then  they  would  expend  money  in  re-modelling  the 
house.  They  naturally  said  they  would  consolidate 
the  fund. 

16635.  The  next  date  we  have  from  Dean  Bunbury, 
is  20th  April,  1878,  when  the  overseers  addressing  the. 
Commissioners  state: — 

« We  further  desire  to  mention  that  the  alms-house  is  in 
pressing  need  of  considerable  repairs,  and  beg  again  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  specilication  for 
this  work  already  furnished  to  them  on  the  23rd  October; 
1876,  and  to  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Quin,  which  we 
consider  should  be  accepted.” 

Have  you  any  minutes  showing  what  you  did  with 
the  tender  to  repair  ? — You  see  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  different  branches  in  that  way.  We  wanted 
to  get  a new  scheme.  The  Board  were  of  opinion 
that  the  former  scheme  should  be  amended.  We  did 
not  want  to  deal  merely  with  one  branch;  and  we 
wanted  to  get  an  agreement  among  the  overseers,  as  to 
what  the  new  scheme  should  be. 

16636.  Are  we  then  .to  understand  that  your  Com- 
missioners delayed  dealing  with  the  tender  for  the 
“pressing”  repairs,  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
standing,  in  order  to  get  the  overseers  to  agr.ee  as  to 
the  management  of  the  Institution  to  be  carried  on  in 
case  the  building  did  not  fall! — We  were  delaying  to 
get  an  agreement  of  the  managers  as  to  what  would 
be  done  with  the  property,  so  as  not  to  have  fighting 
in  court. 

16637.  But  the  Dean  tells  us  that  the  report  recom- 
mending the  acceptance  of  the  tender,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  overseers,  signed  by  gentlemen  of 
different  denominations  and  ways  of  thinking,  and 
forwarded  to  your  Commissioners  astheirunauimous  re- 
commendation. His  further  evidence  on  the  point  is  : — 

“11326.  Has  anything  been  done  about  it? — Nothing 
whatever.” 

“11327.  What  has  become  of  the  house? — Going  further 
into  ruin,  it  is  roofless.”? — 

Excuse  me,  that  cannot  apply  to  the  alms-house,  but  to 
,the  house  in  front.  The  apartments  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school  are  situated  in  the  “ alms-house,” 
which  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the  agent, 
Mr.  Widdess,  as  stated  in  his  evidence.  The  build- 
ings referred  to  as  “going  further  into  ruin”  and 
“roofless”  were  four  houses  in  Nieholas-street,  which 
adjoined  and  were  in  front  of  the  “ alms-house,”  bijt 
were  not  part  of  the  same  structure,  though  the  “ alms- 
house” is  approached  from  the  street  by  a passage 
through  the  dilapidated  premises. 

16638.  Certainly.  On  the  20th  April,  1S78,  your 
attention  is  again  called  to  the  matter  by  the  overseers, 
who  say : — 

“On  the  completion  of  tlie  alms-house,  including  the 
school-rooms  and  the  teachers’  apartments  therein  con- 
tained, we  are  of  opinion  that  a suitable  school-master  and 
mistress  should  be  appointed,  there  being  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  former  master,  to 
whom  a pension  of  .£10  per  annum  had  been  paid,  sufficient 
funds  to  obtain  the  service  of  such  teachers  as  would 
lender  the  schools  efficient  and  attractive." 

We  were  there  on  the  1st  October,  1879,  and  the  Dean 
truly  described  the  buildings  as  going  further  to  ruin, 
and  part  as  roofless.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gernon,  he 
states,  went  to  look  at  it.  There  is  also  a resolution 
of  April,  1878  - 

“ That  the  overseers  approve  of  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Buckley  on  the  list  of  widows,  notwithstanding  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  24th  March,  1877,  that  vacancies  were  not  to 
be  filled  up  pending  the  repairs  of  the  alms-house,  which  are 
protracted  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  overseers." 

And  on  25th  November,  1878,  after  many  months 
delay,  a letter  was  addressed  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Dean,  which  he  produced  to  us  and  which 
began : — 

“Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir, — From  the  pressing  nature  of 
I he  business  of  this  office,  and  the  number  of  cases  to  be 


brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  I found  April  12, 1S.S0. 
it  impossible  to  get  this  case  forward  in  the  ordinary  ^ jj^ciUes 
course.  h.  jiacDonnell 

What  we  really  wish  to  know  is,  what  took  place 
between  4th  April,  1876,  and  25th  November,  187S, 
to  account  for  your  disregarding  the  repeated  and 
unanimous  remonstrances  of  the  overseers,  and  letting 
the  building  fall  into  ruin? — The  Board  was  dealing 
with  all  the  branches. 

16639.  We  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
the  application  of  the  property,  but  the  maintenance 
of  the  property  itself  ? — Part  of  the  property  we  could 
not  apply  without  the  help  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

16640.  But  you  had  in  1871,  seven  years  before, 
been  authorized  by  Chancery,  and  on  18th  November, 

1874,  had  resolved,  to  expend  £250  on  repairs,  why 
were  they  not  executed  ? — -Here  is  a minute  of  20tli 
November,  1878,  stating  all  that  was  done  in  the 
matter : — 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  informed  the  Board  that  this 
case  was  standing  over  for  many  months,  and  that,  as  owing 
to  the  other  business  on  the  paper  he  had  been  unable  to 
bring  it  forward,  he  had  requested  the  Board  to  fix  this  day 
for  its  special  consideration.  He  read  the  scheme  as  finally 
sanctioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  dated  23rd  May, 

1871.  He  stated  that  of  the  four  branches  of  the  charity 
as  laid  down  by  the  scheme,  the  asylum  was  the  only  one 
which  appeared  to  have  been  worked  in  conformity  with  it, 
and  that  even  that  had  been  made  exclusively  Protestant. 

As  regarded  the  debtors’  branch  the  changes  in  the  law  had 
rendered  it  impracticable.  The  loan  branch  had  never  been 
put  into  operation,  and  the  £200  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
was  still  untouched,  and  the  overseers  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  inability  to  carry  it  out.  The  school  had  not 
been  carried  out  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a return  set- 
ting forth  the  ages  of  the  children  in  attendance,  from  which 
it  appears  that  “some  of  them  were  only  two,  three,  and  four 
years  of  age,  and  that  for  a considerable  period  there  had 
been  no  schoolmaster,  but  only  a mistress.  The  secretary 
further  stated  that  the  Dean  of  Limerick  had  expressed  a w ish 
that  the  schools  should  be  so  reconstructed,  as  to  be  placed 
in  a position  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  of  last  session.  Mr.  Gernon  laid 
before  the  Board  resolutions  passed  by  the  overseers  at 
meetings  held  in  July,  1876,  March,  1877,  and  May,  1878. 

These  last  set  out  at  length  the  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  overseers,  the  loan  branch  could  not  be  worked,  and 
suggested  that  the  sums  devoted  for  this  and  the  debtors’ 
branch  should  be  set  free  and  made  available  for  rebuilding 
the  houses  in  front  of  the  alms-house,  which  are  now  roofless  • 
and  in  ruins,  and  expressing  their  opinion  that  a return  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  would  probably  result  from  the  outlay ; 
further  stating  that  the  alms-houses  were  in  pressing  need 
of  repairs,  and  .suggesting  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
repairs  of  the  alms-house,  including  the  school  and  teachers' 
apartments,  it  would  be  possible  from  the  income  of  the 
charity  to  obtain  the  services  of  a good  school  master  and 
mistress  and  to  make  the  school  efficient  and  attractive.  The 
secretary  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  in  1876,  and  who  had  during  his  year  of 
oflice  taken  a great  interest  in  the  charity,  the  Mayor  and 
High  Sheriff  had  not,  as  a rule,  interfered  as  ex-rffkiu 
overseers  with  the  working  of  the  charity,  although  Mr. 

Hastings,  the  mayor  for  the  present  year,  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  high  sheriff',  attended  the  meeting  of  the  overseers  in 
April,  I87S,  and  had  with  the  other  overseers  signed 
the  resolutions  then  adopted.  The  secretary  laid  before 
the  Board  a communication,  addressed  by  Mr.  Dawson  to 
the  overseers,  dated  30th  December,  1876,  stating  his 
opinion  that  the  school  was  unnecessary  as  being  in  close 
contiguity  to  other  good  free  schools,  both  for  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  testator, 
but  suggesting,  in  the  event  of  its  being  thought  necessary 
to  continue  it,  that  the  fact  of  religious  instruction  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  should 
be  conspicuously  placarded  on  the  school  premises.  Mr. 

Dawson  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  loan  fund 
could  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to  young  men  in  Limerick, 
who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship  and  who  were  about 
commencing  business,  and  he  suggested  that  the  asylum  is 
the  portion  of  the  charity  which  ought  to  be  maintained, 
improved,  and  extended.  The  Secretary  informed  the  Board 
that  the  income  of  the  charity  consisted  of  an  annual  sum 
of  about  .£150,  derived  from  rents  of  houses,  and  other 
deteriorating  property,  in  the  old  portion  of  the  city  of 
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April  12, 1880.  Limerick,  and  that  there  was  also  standing  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Hercules  the  Commissioners  in  consols,  £200  12s.  6 d.,  and  in  new 
H.  MacDonnell  threes,  ^214  10s.  5d.,  and  in  cash  arising  from  accumulated 
dividends  on  those  two  sums,  £44  2s.  4 <1.  There  is  also 
an  unapplied  balance  of  income  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
agent,  of  the  present  amount  of  which  he  was  not  aware. 
Ordered — That  the  Secretary  inform  the  overseers  that  the 
Board  having  carefully  considered  the  present  position  of 
this  charity  is  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  will  have  to  be 
revised,  and  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  alone  competent 
to  revise  it.  That  a proceeding  for  this  purpose  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  to  the  funds  of 
the  charity,  which  will  be  much  increased  if  the  overseers 
do  not  agree  on  the  modifications  and  changes  that  arc 
necessary.  That  the  Secretary  request  the  overseers  to 
hold  a special  meeting  to  consider  the  present  position  of 
the  charity,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  in  order  to  guide  their  deliberations, 
he  inform  them  that  the  present  views  of  the  Board,  are 
that  the  loan  fund  branch  has  not  become  impracticable,  or 
that  if  it  has  it  is  owing  to  the  overseers  not  having  taken 
effectual  steps  to  carry  it  out.  That  the  school  as  at 
present  conducted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  scheme. 
That  it  is  not  intended  on  the  one  hand  to  be  an  infant 
school,  or  on  the  other  to  be  an  intermediate  one,  but  that 
it  should  be  one  solely  for  primary  education.  That  the 
Secretary  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  overseers, 
whether  the  portion  of  the  income  intended  for  educational 
purposes  might  not  advantageously  be  applied  in  the 
establishment  of  a National  school,  and  in  supplementing 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  kindred  purposes. 
That  if,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Dawson,  or  for  any  other  reasons,  the  overseers  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  successfully  to 
keep  up  the  school,  they  ought  to  consider  whether  the 
alms-houses  cannot  be  improved,  and  the  benefits  of  them 
extended  to  a larger  number  of  persons.  That  the  debtors 
branch  stand  over  for  further  consideration.” 

16641.  Upon  that  you  will  observe  that  the  over- 
seers passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  the  overseers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  charity  may  be  best  promoted,  by  devoting  all  its  avail- 
able funds  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
alms-house,  and  with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  they  recommend  that  some  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity  should  be  applied,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  in  front  of  the  alms-house, 
from  the  rents  of  which,  a considerable  accumulation  to  the 
funds  of  the  charity  would  arise.  Proposed  by  the  Mayor, 
seconded  by  the  Dean,  and  resolved That  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a portion  of  the  funds  of  this  charity,  be  ex- 
pended on  the  repairs  of  the  alms-house.” 

Tills  resolution  so  passed  on  7th  July,  1879,  which 
you  will  observe,  is  five  years  after  the  urgency  of  the 
repairs  was  brought  to  your  notice,  and  three  and  a 
half  years  after  Mr.  Quin’s  tender  had  been  unani- 
mously recommended  for  your  acceptance.  Was  any- 
thing done  to  repair  those  houses? — There  was  not; 
because  the  Board  considered  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  manage  the  charity  by  a scheme  of  the  court. 

16642.  Do  you  not  see  that  under  every  proposal 
the  alms-house  was  to  be  maintained,  and  that  during 
your  deliberations  a portion  of  the  property  for  the 
purpose  “ managed  ” itself  by  falling  into  ruin?— Yes ; 
but  not  the  almshouse. 

16643.  Let  me  next  call  your  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence of  your  agent,  Mr.  Widdess  :• — 

“ 11378.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  Commissioners  for 
authority  to  execute  repairs,  to  prevent  the  premises  from 
falling  into  decay?— No;  I did  not  ask  for  authority. 
What  1 considered  absolutely  necessary  I got  done. 

“ 11379.  Did  any  one  come,  from  the  Commissioners, 
to  see  the  premises? — Well,  Mr.  Gernon,  the  Secretary, 
happened  to  be  here  on  other  business,  and  I showed  him 
the  principal  part  of  the  property  in  Nicholas-street,  and 
the  alms-house.” 

Then  he  said  : — 

“ Mr.  Gernon  does  not  understand  much  about  repairs, 
but  he  saw  the  state  of  the  premises,  and  the  condition  the 
alms-house  was  in.  He  was  here  three  or  four  years  ago.” 
His  further  evidence  on  the  subject  was  : — 

“ 11382.  Was  anything  done  in  consequence  of  his  visit  ? 
— Nothing. 

*'  1 1383.  Can  you  tell  us  why  nothing  has  been  done  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things? — Well,  I cannot  say.  The 
overseers  have  urged  the  Commissioners  several  times,  but 


still  the  thing  is  put  back.  They  ordered  the  overseers  to 
get  an  architect  to  prepare  a specification  for  repairs.  I 
got  Mr.  Smith,  a professional  man  here,  to  prepare  a speci- 
fication, for  which  I paid  him  £5,  and  1 sent  it  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  .their  approval,  but  they  never  took  any  step 

“ 11384.  Did  he  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
repairs,  or  only  a specification  ?— It  was  both. 

“ 11385.  How  much  was  the  estimate? — Between  £140 
and  £150  for  the  whole  repairs  of  the  alms-house,  and  put- 
ting up  a new  gate  in  front." 

Did  your  Board  receive  that  estimate  from  then- 
agent  ?— Certainly  ; and  the  only  explanation  I can 
give  is,  that  the  Commissioners  thought  they  were 
always  on  the  eve  of  settling  the  whole  thing,  and 
getting  authority  and  directions  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  what  they  were  to  do  with  it. 

16644.  But  whether  it  was  to  be  used  as  an  alms- 
house or  a school-house,  or  as  both,  was  not  this  the 

building  which  they  intended  to  use  for  the  purpose  ? 

Yes;  but  you  would  alter  it  differently  if  it  were  to  be 
a school-house  from  what  would  be  suitable  for  an  alms- 
• house.  What  was  passing  through  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners  was  this : “ The  charity  will  have  to  be 
remodelled,  and  until  it  is  remodelled  by  competent 
authority  we  will  spend  no  money.”  Portion  of  the 
property  was  a nuisance  fifty  years  ago. 

16645,  That  is,  as  to  the  alms-house,  a mistake; 
but  what  I am  asking  relates,  not  to  the  management 
of  the  charity,  but  to  the  actual  maintenance  of  the 
charity  property? — The  Board  asked  to  have  a scheme, 
and  to  settle  the  entire  charity.  The  property  is  in 
the  old  part  of  the  town,  where  property  has  deterio- 
rated considerably.  My  impression  was  that  to  repair  it 
profitably  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  a very  bad  invest- 
ment. I will  read  a minute  of  the  1 8th  December,  1878 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Gernon  read  the  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  the  overseers  of  this  charity,  in  pursuance  of  Board's 
minute  of  20th  November,  and  read  letter  from  Mr. 
Widdess,  the  agent,  dated  13th  inst.,  forwarding  a resolu- 
tion passed  unanimously  by  the  overseers  at  a special 
meeting,  held  on  the  7th  inst..  at  which  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mayor  of  Limerick,  presided,  and  at  which  there  were  also 
present: — Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  Dean  of  Limerick; 
Messrs.  Robert  Hunt  and  Robert  Verc  O'Brien.  The 
resolution  reiterated  the  opinion  of  the  overseers  that  the 
loan  fund  could  not  be  worked,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
their  communication  of  27th  April,  and  convoyed  their 
unanimous  approval  of  the  proposal  that  the  income  intended 
for  the  school  should  be  allocated  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  alms-house  branch  of  the  charity.  Mr.  Gernon  also 
laid  before  the  Board  a proposal  from  Mr.  Denis  Quinlan, 
of  Nicholas-street,  Limerick,  to  take  a lease  of  the  premises 
at  present  occupied  by  him  for  any  term  the  Commissioners 
might  determine,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £10,  he  undertaking 
to  expend  a sum  of  £30  on  immediate  improvements,  and 
the  lease  to  be  made  at  his  expense.  Read  letter  from  the 
agent ; also  a resolution  passed  by  the  overseers  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  Quinlan’s  proposal  should  be  accepted. 
Ordered — That  the  Board’s  solicitor  be  instructed  to  bring 
the  scheme  of  23rd  May.  1871,  before  the  Court,  with  a 
view  to  its  revision  and  alteration  in  such  form  as  Board’s 
counsel  may  advise;  that  the  petition  pray  the  Court  to 
abolish  the  present  school  as  unnecessary  and  impract  icable, 
and  to  apply  the  portion  of  the  income  heretofore  expended 
on  the  school  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
alms-house;  also  that  the  Board  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
expend  a sum  sufficient  to  put  the  alms-house  into  proper 
repair,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enlarge  the  accommodation ; 
that  it  further  pray  that  the  portion  of  the  income  hereto- 
fore set  aside  for  poor  debtors  shall  also  be  applied  in  sus- 
tainment of  the  alms-house;  that  the  loan  fund  branch  oftlie 
charity,  and  the  fact  of  its  non-application  by  the  present 
overseers,  be  specially  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Court,  with  a view  to  its  deciding  whether  it  will  continue 
it  or  alter  its  future  application ; that  the  Board  approves 
of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Denis  Quinlan  for  a lease,  but 
requests  the  overseers  to  suggest  what  term  of  years  it 
would  recommend  to  be  given  to  him.” 

The  Vice-Chancellor  stopped  the  case  for  affidavits  as 
to  whether  the  school  could  be  worked  or  not. 

16646.  Up  to  the  present  time  has  anything  been 
done  towards  making  the  expenditure  on  the  buildings ! 
— No.  The  agent  has  been  at  liberty  to  make  small 
repairs  which  he  charges  in  his  accounts. 
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16647.  Only  temporary  repairs,  sucli  as  painting 
and  "lazing? — Not  heavy  works,  but  more  than  that. 

16648.  May  I ask  you  some  questions  as  to  the 
powers  of  your  Board,  which  are,  I believe,  much  less 
extensive  than  those  which  exist  in  England,  or  than 
generally  supposed  ? — Certainly  ; we  are  most  anxious 
to  point  out  any  deficiency  in  our  powers. 

16649.  Under  your  original  Act,  of  1844,  your 
principal  power  was  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  chari- 
table donations  or  bequests  withheld,  concealed,  or  mis- 
applied, and  to  apply  the  same,  when  recovered,  to  the 
purposes  intended! — Yes ; that  was  practically  our 
only  power. 

16650.  There  was  also  a power  with  regard  to  Homan 
Catholic  churches  and  glebe  residences,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  In  1867  you  obtained  power  to 
o-ive  opinions,  advice,  or  directions  when  asked  by 
trustees  or  persons  connected  with  charities,  provided 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so — has  that  power 
been  made  available! — Very  often. 

16651.  In  the  case  of  schools! — Yes ; but  I could 
not  say  how  often.  In  the  important  case  of  Joseph 
Browne’s  charity  we  did  so,  by  giving  advice  to  the 
trustees. 

16652.  And  you  have  also  power  to  sanction  leases 
and  sales  1 — That  we  have  done  frequently. 

16653.  And  also  to  take  proceedings  where  requisite 
or  desirable,  and  to  certify  to  the  Attorney-General,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  taken  by  him ! — Yes. 

16654.  But  all  proceedings  must  be  taken  in  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  1— Often 
under  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
as  the  safest  course.  The  Attorney-General  brings  the 
information  at  the  relation  of  the  Commissioners,  under 
the  4th  section.  Under  the  5th  section— enabling  us 
to  certify  cases  to  the  Attorney-Genera]— in  two  cases, 
where  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Board  could  sue,  he 
did  so. 

16655.  Under  the  same  Act,  of  1867,  you  have  got 
a power  to  state  cases  for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with 
the  view  of  having  schemes  modified,  where  it  is  un- 
lawful or  impracticable  to  apply  the  funds  according  to 
the  existing  scheme  1— We  have  that  power  only  where 
the  existing  scheme  is  unlawful  or  impracticable. 

“ Where  impracticable  ” is  the  only  case  which  has 
arisen  with  us,  in  which  we  have  exercised  it.  1 would 
ask  leave  to  read  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  very 
strongly  expressed,  in  its  33rd  Annual  lleport,  upon 
such  a case  as  this  would  be,  because  it  calls  for  a 
remedy : — 

“ Instances  have  occurred  which  indicate  the  advisability 
of  laro-er  powers  being  given  lor  remoulding  bequests  ot 
ancient  dates,  so  as  to  better  adapt  them  to  modern  require- 
ments. The  leading  intentions  ot  iounders  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  observed  and  respected,  whilst  details  of 
administration  might  be  modified,  which  by  process  of  time 
have  become  unsuitable  or  obsolete,  and  which  no  longer 
carry  out  efficiently  the  charitable  objects  the  founders  had 
in  view.  In  the  lapse  of  time  circumstances  so  materially 
clian"e  that  we  think  a power  of  making  corresponding 
changes  in  the  management  of  such  charities  might  safely 
be  exercised ; even  though  it  had  not  become  actually  “ im- 
practicable ” to  follow  literally  the  Testator's  instructions 
For  instance,  we  hold  a small  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
spinning  wheels,  near  Lurgan.  The  'testator  doubtless 
meant  to  encourage  domestic  industry,  but.  he  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  in  a manner  now  wholly  disused  in  the  place 
for  which  he  designed  it.” 

We  are  at  present  limited  to  what  is  impracticable,  and, 
while  the  purchase  of  spinning  wheels  is  not  “impracti- 
cable,” it  may  be  held  that  the  Act  does  not  apply. 

16656.  Your  powers  were  at  first  limited  as  to 
amount,  but  were  extended  by  the  Act  of  1871  to  all 
cases  1— Yes ; the  first  Act  was  tentative.  All  altera- 
tions must  be  made  by  us  with  publicity.  We  can  do 
nothing  without  notice.  We  publish  notices  in  tlie 
papers  here,  and  in  the  locality,  and  are  bound  to 
receive  objections  and  hear  arguments. 

16657.  But  even  in  those  cases  you  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  scope  ot  the  Act,  which  is  confined  to  “ un- 
lawful ” or  “ impracticable ” schemes'!— Certainly  not. 


But  the  old  Board  had  a less  limited  power.  They  used  April  \i ■ mo. 
to  act  in  camerd.  That  created  a prejudice  on  the  part  Ml._  Hercules 
of  the  B oman  Catholics  against  the  Board,  under  the  H.  MacDonuell 
impression  that  they  might,  in  crnierd,  divert  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator  from  their  original  objects. 

16658.  You  have  power  to  take  over  trust  property 
on  the  application  of  trustees! — Yes.  That  is  confined 
to  stock  and  money. 

16659.  You  do  not  take  land !— Certainly  not,  and 
deliberately  not. 

16660.  The  Act  of  1871  seems  to  have  extended 
your  other  powers,  and  also  reduced  the  quorum  of 
your  Board  to  three.  Have  you  fixed  stated  meet- 
ings!— Every  Wednesday  at  four  o’clock,  with  inter- 
vals of  vacation. 

16661.  There  is  a weekly  meeting  of  the  Board ! — 

Yes ; allowing  for  vacations,  thirty-two  meetings  are 
held  in  the  year.  Now  that  the  quorum  is  three  we 
generally  have  an  attendance  of  five ; because  as  a rule 
when  no  quorum  was  formed  members  went  away  at  a 
quarter  after  four.  When  the  quorum  was  five  we  con- 
stantly failed  to  have  a meeting ; but  now  Commis- 
sioners drop  in,  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  find  the 
Board  sitting. 

16662.  You  have  power  to  call  for  books,  but  no 
power  to  require  accounts!— No.  All  powers  of  in- 
quiry, or  of  an  inquisitorial  nature,  were  purposely  ex- 
cluded as  far  as  possible  ; practically  we  have  not  suf- 
fered inconvenience.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
• would  have  resented  it,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  alarm 
them.- 

16663.  Under  the  English  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
there  is  power  to  examine  and  inquire  into  charities, 
their  condition  and  management — have  you  any  such 
power ! — W e have  no  direct  power  to  inquire,  except 
in  this  way  : — A complaint  is  made  that  a charity  is 
mismanaged  or  its  funds  withheld.  W e can  write  to 
the  person  charged  with  this,  asking  “ Have  you  paid 
the  money  1 If  not,  why  have  you  not  1 ” If  he  does 
not  choose  to  give  information  or  answer  those  in- 
quiries, the  Board  consider  whether  they  should  go  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  compel  him.  In  point  of 
fact  when  it  comes  to  that  we  get  information,  and  it 
seldom  occurs  that  we  have  to  resort  to  the  Court. 

16664.  Do  you  ever  institute  a proceeding  by  way 
of  inquiry  except  upon  being  put  in  motion  by  some 
one  else ! — N ever. 

16665.  There  is  no  power  to  call  for  accounts  or 
statements,  or  to  require  answers  to  any  inquiries,  or 
to  inspect,  nor  have  you  any  power  to  examine  on 
oath! — None. 

16666.  There  is  an  official  trustee  of  charity  lands, 
and  an  official  trustee  of  charity  funds  in  England.  I 
understand  you  to  say  your  Board  do  not  take  any 
lands  but  do  receive  funds  as  trustees  ? — There  is  no 
separate  trustee.  The  funds  are  put  into  the  corporate 
name,  and  we  constantly  receive  funds  for  charities. 

16667.  Again,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  English  powers,  that  all  charities  within  the  Act 
are  bound  to  keep  annual  accounts,  and  submit  them 
annually  to  the  English  Commissioners.  X ou  receive 
no  accounts! — We  receive  them  in  many  cases,  as  a 
salutary  check ; but  we  do  not  make  ourselves  re- 
sponsible lor  vouching  them.  It  was  proposed,  but 
Judge  hongfield  prepared  a minute,  showing  that  we 
had  no  machinery  for  the  auditing  ot  accounts,  the 
staff’  being  insufficient. 

16668."  What  is  the  provision  for  your  staff  as  it 
now  stands ! — The  provision  for  it  is,  that  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  office  is  put  upon 
the  .Parliamentary  votes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury. 

16669.  In  England  I notice  they  originally  started 
with  three  paid  Commissioners,  one  secretary,  two 
assistants,  and  travelling  and  other  expenses  were 
allowed! — Y es,  these  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
in  addition  they  have  a large  number  of  clerks.  Our 
staff  consists  of  two  secretaries,  a clerk,  a writer,  and 
a messenger. 

16670.  Another  jurisdiction  conferred  in  England, 

4 D 
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ini  860,  was  one  to  appoint  and  removetrustees,  and  also 
Mr.  Herculfes'  scliool-inasters  and  other  officers’?- — We  have  no  similar 
II. MacDomiell ■ power;  the  power  as  to  trustees  might  be  desirable. 

16671.  Under  an  Act  of  1872,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  England  can  incorporate  charities  so  as 
too  save  the  expense  of  perpetual  appointments  of 

trustees.  Is  there  any  power  of  that  kind  here? 

No.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  practically  carries  out  that 
object;  for  he  often  suggests  that,  instead  of  incurrino- 
the,  expense  of  going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  each 
time  a trustee  dies,  they  should  deposit  the  principal 
here,  so  that  no  trustee  is  requisite  and  no  expense 
incurred.  We  do  not  in  those  cases  administer  the 
fund,  we  simply  remit  the  - dividends  to  the  local 
administration. 

16672.  That,  is,  indirectly,  an  attempt  to  get  part  of 
this  benefit,  but  I presume  you  would  not  apply  it  in 
the  case  of  land  or  houses,  where  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience are  most  felt? — We  should  not. 

16673.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  there  is  a 
power  to  the  Court  pf  Chancery  in  England  to  extend 
and  regulate  the  education,  to  unite  schools  in  the 
same  place  (such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Limerick  case), 
where  each  endowment  is  too  small  to  fee  school- 
masters, and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  visitors.  Are 
there  any  such  powers  under  your  Acts  ?— No, 
certainly  not.  These  things,  are  sometimes  done  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a scheme.  .One  school  in 
the  county  Meath  had  become  from  local  circumstances 
impracticable,  and  was  so  changed  by  the  Court. 

16674.  Lord  R.  Churchill.— But  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  have  no  power  to  unite  any  number 
of  schools? — No;  unless.it  became  impracticable  to 

16675.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbox.— 1 There  was  a, 
case  m DubJin,  an  attempt  to  apply  the  unused  funds 
oi  the  Merchants’  Charitable  Society  to  keep  up  the 
Merchant  Tailors’  School?— It  was  not  before  us. 

16676.  Among  the  other  - English  powers  over 
Endowed  schools  there  is  a power,  in  the  Endowed 
behoois  Commissioners,  now  transferred  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to.organize,  alter,  and  add  to,  the  trusts 
of  endowments,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  apply  funds  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  &c.  Have  you  any  such  power?— No 
dn-ect  power,  except  through  a scheme.  If  those  very 
large  and  varied  powers  were  attempted  to  be  given 
it  would  involve  the  creation  of 'a  separate  and 
additional  staff. 

■ Something  analogous  to  the  existing  staff 

in  England? — Yes ; but  it  could  not  possibly  be  done 
m this  office,  and  I think  we  are  much  better  emploved 
and  have  quite  enough  to  do,  in  looking  after  the"  re- 
covery, and  preservation,  of  funds  for  charities,  and 
them  due  administration. 

16678.  My  Abject  was  to  show  that  those  powers 
w.nch  exist  in  England,  with  adequate  staffs  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  to  carry  them  out.  are  not  in 
existence  m this  country  ?— Certainly,  and  one  reason 
is  the  economy.  We  (the  secretaries)  introduced  some 
of  them  into  a draft. Bill,  but, the  Commissioners  would 
not  have  them. 

16679.  We  have  had  several  instances  before  us  of 
great  complaints,  on  the  part  of  different  schools,  of  the 
great  cost  of  obtaining  the  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
and  modifications  of  schemes  in  Chancery.  Is  there 
any  course,  subject  to  the  control  of  your  Board,  by 
which  schemes  could  be  modified,  or  new  trustees 
appointed  without  the  expense  of  going  to  Chancery  ? 

JNo;  but  there  is  an  important  provision  which  is 
very  valuable,  and  which  has  been  acted 


v . — *"»  ■"uxvu  nas  ueen  acted  on  on  a few 

occasions.  If  the  Board  choose  to  promote  a scheme 


they  can  get  it  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Choncerv  n 
asummary  petition.  But  whenever  that  has  been  done 
rt  has  been  the  result  of  long  previous  correspondence 
There  has  always  been  a difference  between  the  trustees 
and  local  partes  as  to  how  things  should  be  done 
By  dealing  with  them  separately,  and  by  ultimately 
together,  the  fighting  which  would  ha4 
teken  the  form  of  costly  litigation  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  been  obviated.  The  Board  get  each  Z 
agree,  and  then  go  to  the  Court,  and  a summary  order 
complrin  of1116’  thC  eXpenSe  °f  'wllicl1  n°bocly  can 

16680.  But  this  is  practically  available  only  when 
all  parties  agree?— Yes ; but  if  the  income  of  a charity 
does  not  exceed  £30'  a year,  or  the  capital  £300  we 
have  most  absolute  power  to  receive  applications  and 
publish  a scheme.  We  constantly  exercise  the  power  and 
our  schemes  have  all  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

lbobl.  And  has  that  been  considerably  availed  of  f 

\ cry  largely  availed  of — a most  useful  power.  Wc 
exercise  it  at  the  mere  cost  of  the  publications— about 
12s.  perhaps. 

16682.  H thero  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
extended  ?— We  have  not  a staff  sufficient  to  deal  with 
all  charities. 

16683  I had  omitted  one  case  of  a complaint  made 

to  us  of  the  action  of  this  Board.  Captain  Dyer  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  Board  sanctioned  the 
removal  of  Ralph  Macklin’s  school  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  a mortgage  on  the  house-  to  which  it  was 
removed?— Tho  Board  acted  in  that  case  after  a meat 
deal  of  deliberation ; and  the  best  explanation  I can 
pvc  is  to  read  a letter  written  on  the  1st  March  last 
by  the  Secretaries  to  this  Board,  to  Dr.  Meredith  the 
Secretary  to  your  Commission  : — 

“ SmTIn  l:°P17  t0  J’our  inquiry,  we  think  it  best  to  give 
you  a.  precis  of  the  steps  taken  in  this  charity,  so  far  as  thi  • 
Board  has  had  cognizance  of  them.  You  will  observe  that 
this  Board,  after  very  careful  investigation,  did  not  ' simiifv 
then-  assent  to  the  transfer  of  the  school  ’ in  the  smile  in 
whiea  that  phrase  is  obviously  used  by  Captain  Bver 
namely  by  giving  their  approval  of  it.  They  express!;’ 
declined  to  do  so,  though  they  thought  such  a step  would 
be  legal  for  the  Governors.  At  that  time  nothin"'  was 
kno  wn  by  us  of  the  mortgage,  nor  do  we  think  a knowledge 
of  it  would  have  altered  the  course  taken  by  the  Board, 
though  it  might  have  been  very  material  to  the  trustees, 
v ho  shouMsee  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  title  they  accepted, 
-the  sale  of  the  Camden-street  house  became  inevitable, 
once  the  Governors  had  removed  their  school  elsewhere.  It 
could  not  be  left  unoccupied  to  go  to  ruin  We  return  vou 
herewith  Captain  Dyer’s  letter.  . . 

Hercules  MacDoxnbll,  W.  Gernox,  Secretaries." 
16684.  Was  the  opinion  in  that  case  given  under 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  enables  you 
to  advise  trustees  ?— No ; they  applied  to  us  to  execute 
one  of  those  forms  of  authorization  sanctionin"-  the 
exchange  of  ono  house  for  another,  in  which  toliohl 
the  school,  and  they  also  asked  us  to  give  an  approval 
P,an-  We  sanctioned  the  exchange,  but  said 
Eo  to  the  request  of  approval.  There  was  a "Teat 
deal  of  consideration  given  to  the  subject;  and  we 
said,  “ The  trustees  have  legal  power  to  take  this  stop ; 
hut  we  give  you  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  whether  or  not  they  should  do  it.” 

16685.  Then  you  did  not  investigate  title  at  all  ?— 
Eo,  we  did  not.  In  that  case  We  sinqily  say,  “ We 
allow  you  to  sell  your  title  to  such  a piece  of  ground,’’ 
and  they  carry  that  out.  But  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  might  not  modify  the 
decision  of  the  Board. 

16686.  You  told  them  they  had  power  to  transfer, 
or  do  whatever  they  wanted,  but  you  did  not  go  into 
the  title  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  William  Gerxon,  m.a.,  recalled. 

deuce  given  by  'Mr  * Macl^im^n^ *as  tn  GV^  this  Board  now,  than  there  formerly  ivas ; and  what 

if  *7*  “■  “ « do  everything  in  pllUic,  and 

Catholic  miS  F***  > testate  i°  S°  % ’***'“ 

• “ ’ "S™*  extension  of  petrel  to  [The  Conmioners  adjoomed.] 
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FORTY-THIRD  DAY — WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19,  1880. — Eleven  o’Clock,  a.m.  jam, 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chan-man ; Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; Richard  O’Shaughnessy 
Esq.,  me  ; Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; and  Arthur  Hill  Curtis,  Esq  ll  d • with 
James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Joseph  Coyne,  p.p,,  examined. 


16688.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 

connexion  with  Hevey’s  Charity,  Mullingar? I am 

the  agent  over  the  property,  and  one  of  the  trustees. 

16689.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — I 
have  been : the  agent  since  1873,  but  I was  only 
appointed  a trustee  in  January,  1880. 

16690.  Who  are  the  other  trustees? — The  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath  ; the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clogher;  Sir  Walter  Nugent, 
Bart.,  and  Edward  M'Evoy,  esq. 

16691.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Are  .you  the  gentle- 
man who  furnished  to  Mr.  Mooney  the  copy  of  the 
accounts,  which  he  produced  to  us  ?— Yes. 

16692.  The  endowment  is  derived  from  the  rent  of 
lands? — Yes;  it  is  £609  a year.  I produce  a book 
showing.the  items  of  receipts  and.  expenditure,  for  each 
half-year,  and  the  acreage  and  rental  of  the  lands. 

16693.  From  whom  was  the  endowment  derived  ? — 
From  Mr.  James  Hevey,  who  made  his  will  in  1835, 
and  died  in  1837. 

16694.  The  will  declares  the  trust  to  be  to — 

“ Apply  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and 
premises  in  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  such 
and  so  many  of  the  poor  children  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Mullingar,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  as  the  said  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  will  be  sufficient  to  support,  maintain, 
and  fully  educate  . in  such  branches  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Theology  as  my  said  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
Majority  of  them,  in  case  they  do  not  all  agree,  shall  think  fit, 
that  is  to  say,  with  full  power  oi  selection  among  the  poor 
children  resident  in  the  said  parish,  and  of  a motion  in  re- 
moving from  the  said  school,  as  my  Trustees  or  the  Majority 
of  them,  in  ease  they  do  not  all  agree,  shall  from  time  to 
time  think  fit,  it  being  my  design  and  intention  that  the 
Majority  of  my  said  Trustees  shall  at  all  times  have  power 
to  select  and  limit  the  individuals  among  the  poor  children 
of  the  said  parish  who  are  to  obtain  such  support,  main- 
tenance, and  education  as  aforesaid,  and  to  move,  dismiss,  and 
expel,  u'om  time  to  time,  such  and  so  many  of  the  said  poor 
children,  and  that  without  appeal  or  redress,  as  the  Majority 
of  my  Trustees  for  the  time  being  may  think  fit,  and  to 
select  others  in  their,  stead ; Provided,  however,  that  no  dif-. 
ference  of  religion  shall  be  the  ground  or  reason  for  not 
selecting,  excluding,  cr  expelling  any  child  from  the  benefit 
of  this  bequest.  And  my  Intention  is  that  the  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  of  the  said  Lands  should  for  ever  hereafter  be 
applied  by  my  Trustees  for  the  time  being  in  the  support, 
maintenance,  and  education  of  such  poor  children  as  afore- 
said, subject  to  be  selected  and  removed  as  is  aforesaid.” 

How  many  schools  have  been  erected  under  chat  trust  ? 
— Eight,  viz.,  four  in  the  occupation  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  a classical  school,  and  three  under  the 
management  of  the  Presentation  Nuns. 

16695.  Are  the  four,  under  the  management  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  all  in  the  town  of  Muilingar  ? 
—Yes. 

16696.  Are  the  four  under  one  roof? — Yes,  and 
under  the  same  roof  are  the  dwellings  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  the  classical  school,  and  the  apartments  of 
the  clergyman  in  charge  of  it. 

16697.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  are  four  distinct 
Institutions  ? — There  are  four  distinct  class-rooms. 

16698.  In  ordinary  parlance  those  would  be  called 
one  school.  , Is  the  classical  school  distinct? — That  is 
a different  school,  quite  independent,  but  under  the 
same  roof. 

16699.  Are  there  three  separate  schools  under  the 
charge  of  nuns  ? — They  may  be  regarded  as  one  school. 

16700.  Is  there  any  pharge  for  support  and  main- 
tenance at  any  of  those  schools,  as  provided  in  the 


will  ? — There  is,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  but  not  of  the  children,  except  for 
monitors. 

16701.  There  is  nothing  done  to  support  and  main- 
tain the  ordinary  children  educated? — No. 

1 6702.  With  regard  to  religion,  have  there  been  any 
applications,  by  persons  other  than  Roman  Catholics, 
for  admission  to  those  schools? — Certainly;  and  they 
have  been  always  admitted.  There  is  no  distinction 
made,  but  their  religion  is  ascertained  with  a view,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  were  not  Catholics,  of  letting  them 
out  to  play  or  be  otherwise  absent  during  religious 
instruction. 

10703.  That  has  always  been  the  course  ?• — Always. 

16704.  There  is  a provision  in  the  will  for  the  teach- 
ing of  theology.  I suppose  with  regard  to  ordinary 
Catholic  children,  not  going  to  be  clergymen  or  nuns, 
that  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Catechism  ? — Yes. 

16705.  And  notwithstanding  the  presence  in  the 
will  of  a provision  for  the  teaching  of  “ such  branches 
of  theology -as  nay  said  trustees  may  think  fit,”  it  is 
; not  enforced  upon  Protestants?— It  is  not. 

16706.  The  will  also  contains  this. provision  : — 

“Ido  declare  the  devise  of  the  said  lands  is  upon  this 
further  trust,  that  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  at  liberty  out  of  the  issues  and 
profits  of  said  lands,  and  otherwise  to  build,  erect  and  fur- 
nish, and  keep  furnished  and  in  perpetual  repairs,  a school 
or  college  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of 
the  poor  children  aforesaid,  the  great  majority  of  whom,  if 
not  the  whole,  being  Roman  Catholics,  -and  upon  this  fur- 
ther Trust  that  the  Catholic  Priest  of  Mullingar,  the  said 
Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  and.,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the 
Catholic  Priest,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  superintendant 
of  said  school  or  college,  and  shall  visit  and  examine  the 
same  at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  shall  and  do  sign  a 
Book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a weekly  report  of  the 
state  of  said  school  for  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
time  being,  and  I do  devise  and  bequeath  that  such  super- 
intendant shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  and  be  paid  out  of  the 
issues  and  profits  of  said  land  the  sum  ot  ,£30  sterling  by 
two  half-yearly  payments  on  every  1st  of  May  and  1st 
oi  November,  the  first  payment  is  to  commence  on  whichever 
of  the  said  days  shall  first  ensue  after  the  opening  of  the  said 
school,  whether  same  shall  be  opened  in  a House  Built  by 
said  Trustees  or  otherwise.” 

How  did  the  trustees  obtain  the  money  to  erect  the 
buildings  in  which  the  present  schools  are  situated  ? — 
From  the  rents  of  the  lands. 

16707.  Not  directly,  I think.  Did  not  they  borrow 
money  for  building  purposes? — Some  years  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hevey,  and  the  proving  of  his 
will,  before  they  began  to  build.  They  were  allowing 
the  money  to  accumulate.  In  1841  they  made  a con- 
tract for  building  the  Convent  school  at  £2,060,  and 
in  1855  they  made  another  contract  for  the . building 
of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  the  dwelling-house, 
'and  the  classical  school.  They  had  to  borrow  £2,000 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
contract.  That  money  they  borrowed  from,  the  nuns, 
and  it  has  been  all  paid  off  except  £450. 

16708.  Then,  as  I understand,  they  built  both  schools 
out  of  the  accumulation  of  rents,  and  a further  sum 
of  £2,000  borrowed  from  the  nuns? — Yes. 

16709.  The  mode  in  which  the  sum  borrowed  from 
the  nuns  was  paid  off  was  by  a sinking  fund,  created 
out  of  the  income  from  the  land  ? — Yes,  the  debt  was 
paid  off  in  sums  of  £500,  according  to  the  contract  with 
the  nuns,  who  receive  four  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
remaining  due. 

4 D 2 
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16710.  Wliat  was  the  cost  of  the  buildings  you  have 
mentioned? — The  cost  of  the  Convent  school  was 
,£2,060,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  was  over  £6,000. 

16711.  The  will  also  provides  : — 

“I  do  declare  that  my  intention  is  to  found  a school  or 
college  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Mullingar  to  be  freely  selected 
from  amongst  the  children  of  persons  not  in  opulent  circum- 
stances, and  that  it  shall  not  be  an  objection  to  the  selection 
of  any  such  child,  although  the  parent  of  such  child  may 
have  some  property,  provided  he  be  not  in  circumstances 
which  can  reasonably  be  called  opulent,  and  I empower  the 
majority  of  the  said  Trustees  for  the  time  being  for  ever,  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government, 
management,  or  disposal  of  the  said  school  or  college,  and 
the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands.  And  I do 
declare  such  rules  and  regulations  when  entered  into  a Book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  signed  by  the  Majority  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
in  themselves,  and  until  altered  or  changed  by  any  subse- 
quent decision  of  the  Majority  of  said  Trustees,  and  which 
alteration  or  change  I hereby  authorize  the  majority  of  my 
Trustees  to  make,  so  that  the  Majority  of  the  Trustees  for 
the  time  being,  shall  have  authority  not  only  to  abrogate  and 
repeal  former  rules  and  regulations,  but  to  make  and  enforce 
amended  new  and  additional  rules  and  regulations,  it  being 
my  Intention  to  give  the  Majority  of  the  said  Trustees  for  the 
time  being,  as  much  power  and  authority  as  could  be  exercised 
by  any  visitor  or  visitors  of  any  endowed  school  or  college. 
And  having  with  regard  to  said  Town  and  Lands  of  Bryans- 
town,  no  further  or  other  charitable  intention  or  purpose 
than  that  which  I have  hereinbefore  expressly  declared, 
and  being  decidedly  opposed  to  any  Court  or  Tribunal  in  this 
County  or  within  this  realm,  taking  upon  itself  to  regulate, 
or  take  upon  itself  to  regulate  or  make  any  alterations, 
or  meddle  with  such  my  charitable  intentions.  I declare 
that  if  any  Court  shall  so  intermeddle,  or  if  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  shall 
intermeddle,  or  attempt  to  intermeddle,  or  file  any  Bill,  or 
information  for  the  purpose  of  being  allowed  to  intermeddle, 
or  if  any  person  shall  file  any  bill  or  information  with  the 
inteut  of  bringing  the  said  Charity  within  the  eontroul  or 
management  of  said  ComnJSssioners;  Then  and  in  such  case, 
I revoke  all  and  singular  the  bequest  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, and  the  trusts  and  purposes  hereinbefore  expressed, 
and  I do  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  Town  and  Lands 
of  Bryanstown  unto  the  said  Bight  Kev.  John  Cantwell, 
Eight  Kev.  William  Higgins,  Eev.  Patrick  Kellv,  and  the 
survivors  and  survivor  of  them  as  Joint  Tenants,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  such  survivor  for  ever,  absolutely  and  freely, 
and  discharged  of  every  Trust,  confidence,  charity,  use  or 
fiduciary  intent  or  purposes,  and  as  freely  and  fully  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  this  bequest  to 'them  and  to  the 
survivors  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivor 
wore  the  only  intent  or  purpose  expressed  or  declared  in  or 
by  this  my  last  will  and  Testament,  it  being  my  express  will 
and  Intention  that  either  my  own  rules  and  regulations,  and 
Intentions  hereinbefore  expressed  concerning  the  aforesaid 
Charity  shall  take  effect,  or  that  the  fee  and  Inheritance  of 
the  said  Lands  shall  become  absolutely  and  simply  vested  in 
the  said  Right  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  Right  Rev.  William 
Higgins,  and  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  and  the  survivors  of  them, 
and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivor  of  them  forever.” 
What  class  of  children  are  those  in  the  schools — 
taking  first  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  ?— Princi- 
pally children  of  the  humbler  class;  but  nobody  is 
excluded.  No  payment  is  enforced ; but,  if  any  money 
be  given  it  is  devoted  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  children  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

16712.  The  education  is  of  the  ordinary  character 
given  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools? — I think  it 
is  a little  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  primary  education 
given  in  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  In  the  ordinary 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  as  I believe,  painting  is 
not  taught,  or  pencil  drawing,  or  electricity,  or  the 
higher  mechanics,  and  these  branches  are  all  taught 
in  the  schools  connected  with  this  trust. 

16713.  Why  is  it  that  this  exception  to  the  ordinary 
programme  has  been  adopted  ? — I believe  it  is  because, 
owing  to  the  receipts  from  the  property,  an  additional 
Christian  Brother  can  be,  and  has  been,  engaged. 

16714.  Is  care  taken  that  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  will  not  interfere  with  the  proper  teaching  of 
the  ordinary  primary  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

16715.  What  is  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  Christian  Brothers’  school?— The  number  on  the 


roll  is  490,  and  the  number  in  actual  attendance 
during  the  last  three  months  has  been  425. 

16716.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Charity  devoted  to  prizes? — Not  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school. 

16717.  What  class  of  children  attend  the  interme- 
diate school? — The  middle  class. 

16718.  Is  that  a free  school,  or  is  payment  re- 
quired ? — Payment  is  required. 

16719.  What  are  th  e rates  of  payment  ? — £4  a year. 
16720.  Does  that  include  all  the  ordinary  subjects? 
— That  includes  English,  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  and 
history.  Perhaps  I ought  to  add,  that  the  clergyman 
in  charge  of  that  school  receives  no  portion  of  the  en- 
dowment. His  sole  remuneration  is  the  income 
derived  from  the  pupils. 

16721 . Are  we  to  understand  that  the  sole  benefit 
which  that  school  derives  from  the  endowment,  is  the 
use  of  the  premises? — Yes. 

16722.  Is  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  interme- 
diate school  applied  to  the  payment  of  rent  for  the 
premises? — No.  The  rent  on  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  and  the  intermediate  school  is  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  property. 

16723.  Are  there  any  children  in  either  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  school,  the  intermediate  school,  or  the 
girls’  school,  coming  from  the  class  mentioned  by  the 
testator,  which  without  being  absolutely  poor  cannot 
be  called  opulent? — Certainly. 

16724.  In  which  of  the  schools  are  such  children  to 
be  found? — In  all  the  schools.  Of  course  in  the  in- 
termediate school  there  are  no  free  pupils. 

16725.  Is  the  girls’  school  divided  into  three  classes  ? 
— There  are  three  class-rooms. 

16726.  Under  what  order  of  nuns  is  that  school? 
— The  Presentation  Order. 

16727.  Has  it  been  always  under  the  Presentation 
Order  ? — Yes. 

16728.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  I under- 
stand you  correctly,  that  there  are  no  children  ‘ sup- 
ported and  maintained  ’ — that  education  is  what  you 
give,  and  that  only  ? — Only  education.  I should  say 
there  is  an  allowance  of  £25  a year,  paid  from  the 
property,  to  the  infants’  school. 

16729.  Is  that  under  a separate  clause  of  the  will? 
— It  is  by  direction  of  the  trustees.  I must  add  that 
this  £25  a year  is  not  appropriated  by  the.  nuns.  I 
went  over  their  books,  and  I found  that  from  1841  to 
1848  they  expended  among  the  poor  children  not  only 
the  £25  a year,  but  also  £700  of  their  own  money,  in 
giving  assistance  in  clothing  and  food. 

16730.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — How  many  children 
are  there  on  the  roll  of  the  girls’  school  ? — 350.  The 
average  daily  attendance  is  about  320  ; which  is  very 
good. 

16731.  That  school  is  divided  into  three  classes?— 
Ves. 

16732.  With  reference  to  what  standard  has  that 
division  been  made  ? — First,  the  infants’  school ; 
secondly,  the  children  reading  the  National  school 
books  up  to  the  third  class,  and  of  course  learning  to 
write,  and  the  elementary  portions  of  arithmetic ; and 
then  the  higher  class,  where  the  pupils  are  taught 
sketching,  history,  and  in  fact  all  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  as  well  as  plain  and  fancy  needlework. 

16733.  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  teaching  house- 
hold duties,  such  as  cooking  and  washing?  — Very 
little. 

16734.  Among  the  girls  who  attend  that  school  are 
there  representatives  of  the  non-paupex-,  and  still 
non-opulent,  class?— There  are — the  large  bulk  of  the 
pupils  belong  to  that  class. 

16735.  Is  there  any  payment,  such  as  a penny  a 
week,  made  by  the  children  of  that  class  ? — Anyone 
who  wishes  pays,  but  the  money  is  never  appropriated 
by  the  nuns.  It  is  always  applied  to  improving  the 
class-rooms,  or  to  the  purchase  of  books,  slates,  &c., 
for  the  poorer  children. 

16736.  Chairman. — There  is  no  compulsory  pay- 
ment?— None. 
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16737-  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — In  the  minute 
book,  which  you  have  produced,  I find  under  date  of 
12th  November,  1845,  this  entry  : — 
a That  in  future  there  shall  be  an  annual  public  exami- 
nation of  the  several  children  frequenting  the  schools,  and 
at  such  examination  the  sum  of  £30  be  distributed  to  the 
persons  who  shall  combine  the  best  answering  with  the  best 
attendance  and  conduct  during  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
of  the  above  sum  £15  be  appropriated  to  the  female  school, 
and  £1 5 to  the  boys’  school.” 

Is  that  arrangement  continued? — The  nuns  do  not 
require  it  in  the  female  school,  as  they  give  premiums 
to  that  amount,  or  perhaps  more.  When  the  boys’ 
school  was  put  tinder  the  Christian  Brothers  the 
trustees  arranged  that  every  rule  should  be  set  aside, 
in  order  that  the  Christian  Brothers  might  carry  out 
their  own  rules  rigidly,  and  one  of  their  rules  is  to 
„ive  no  prizes  from  a public  fund.  The  reason  I say 
° a.  public  fund  ” is  that  I know  they  give  them  from 
then-  own  resources. 

16738.  I presume  the  inspection  and  examination 
would  be  also  under  the  regulation  of  the  Christian 
Brothers? — Yes,  and  the  schools  are  open  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  present. 

16739.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  prizes  given  by 
the  Christian  brothers  of  course  consist  of  books  and 
such  things  and  not  of  money? — Never  of  money,  but 
books,  pictures,  medals,  and  gifts  of  that  class. 

16740.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  ever,  within 
your  knowledge,  departed  from  that  rule  of  not  com- 
peting for  prizes  from  a public  source? — To  my  know- 
ledge they  never  have. 

16741.  They  have  not  sent  up  children  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ?— They  have  not,  but  they 
are  preparing  them  this  year. 

16742.  That  will  be  a departure  from  their  par- 
ticular rule.  Does  not  it  seem  inconsistent  to  have  a 
rale  not  to  compete  for  public  prizes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  boys  ? — The  fact  is  that  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  them,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  pupils, — pressure  from  the  bishops,  and  from  those 
who  have  control  over  the  resources  of  the  schools. 

16743.  I suppose  you  constantly  visit  those  schools  ? 

Pretty  frequently.  One  of  the  priests  visits  and 

examines  each  week.  He  gives  instruction  in  music 
and  other  matters. 

16744  You  are  aware  that  the  course  for  the 
Intermediate  Education  examinations  is  higher  than 
the  primary  course? — Yes. 

16745.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  at  all  thought 
it  a hardship  to  be  obliged  to  go  so  much  out  of  the 
higher  primary  course,  and  prepare  boys  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations? — Not  with  us. 

16746.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
prizes  competed  for  by  that  class  alone,  as  more  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  within  the  range  of  the  subjects, 
if  there  was  a separate  fund  ? — Speaking  from  my  own 
knosvledge  I think  not.  A fair  number  would  be 
permitted  by  their  parents,  and  would  be  disposed 
themselves,  so  to  prepare  themselves  as  to  compete  at 
the  Intermediate  examinations. 

16747.  Is  the  female  school  connected  with  the 
National  Board? — It  is. 

16748.  Have  rules  and  regulations  been  formally 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  will  ? — 
There  have  been  alterations  as  I mentioned.  For  ex- 
ample, the  very  fact  of  relaxing  the  rules,  and  per- 
mitting the  rules  of  the  Christian  Brothers  to  be 
carried  out,  was  an  alteration,  probably  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Hevey  in  making  the  will.  I will  read  a 
minute  of  January  25th,  1854  : — 

“ Resolved— That  we  now  determine  on  the  branches  of 
Literature  and  Science  in  which  the  Poor  Children  of  the 
Parish  of  Mullingar  shall  be  instructed  at  the  Cost  and  charge 
of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  Estates  devised  by  the 
late  James  Hevey,  esq.,  for  that  purpose.  That  for  the 
general  school  the  education  shall  be  what  is  known  as  a 
good  English  education,  and  consist  of  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing  English  Composition,  Arithmetic  (Rudiments,  Pro- 
portion” and  Higher-rules),  Grammar,  Geography,  History 
(Ancient  and  Modern),  Book-keeping,  Geometry  and  Trigo- 


nometry, Linear  Drawing,  Mensuration,  Globes,  Navigation,  iu 
Algebra,  and  Mechanics.  That  in  connection  with  the 
General  School  there  shall  be  a classical  department,  and  ^ 
there  shall  be  as  a reward  for  superior  answering,  attention, 
and  intellect,  combined  with  good  conduct,  places  for  Eight 
Boarders,  to  be  selected  by  the  heads  of  the  school  on  exa- 
mination for  presentation  and  confirmation  by  Trustees. 
That  the  General  School  shall  bo  entrusted  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  as  teachers,  and  to  their  management  and  imme- 
diate Government;  and  inasmuch  as  a large  number  of 
Children  will  be  always  attending  on  this  school,  it  will 
require  at  least  four  Brothers  and  one  lay  Brother.  That 
Children  six  years  and  upwards,  being  children  resident  in 
the  Parish  of  Mullingar,  as  described  by  will,  on  selection 
by  the  Trustees,  shall  be  admissible,  and  that  not  being  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be  no  cause  for  non- 
selection. That  a site  for  erection  of  a building  for  carrying 
out  the  foregoing  purposes  be  determined  on,  and  of  sulli- 
cient  extent  to  allow  for  an  ample  playground.  That  the 
Building  be  adapted  to  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  should  contain  besides  five  Class-rooms,  an  Oratory  and 
Dormitory  for  the  Boarders,  and  also  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  classical  department.  That  the 
funds  now  accumulated  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
aforesaid.  That  there  should  be  a system  of  suitable 
premiums— Books  for  the  young  children,  and  for  well-con- 
ducted young  Lads,  apprentice  fees  to  useful  trades.  That 
there  should  be  an  infant  school  attached  to  the  one  now 
in  operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Nuns,  so 
that  the  children  might  be  trained  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
and  habits  of  proper  discipline  from  the  earliest  period ; and 
at  the  ages  of  six  or  seven  the  Boys  should  be  drafted  from 
the  infant  school  into  the  general  school.” 

The  minute  also  states — 

“ That  there  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees,  vested  in 
Government  Three  and  a Quarter  per  Cent  Stock,  in  the 
names  of  Most  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  RightRev.  Wm.  Higgins, 
and  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  £1,116  16s.  1<W. ; and  in  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols,  in  the  names  of  the  said  three  persons 
and  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bart.,  £800;  also  cash  in  bank, 
£511  9s.  10«. ; and  a sum  of  £192  9s.  2d.,  purchase-money 
due  by  the  Great  Western  Midland  Railway;  £200  by 
Richard  Ham,  late  a tenant ; and  half-year’s  rent  by 
tenants  amounting  to  £328  12s.  9 d.,  which  is  applicable  to- 
the  erection  and  sustentation  of  such  schools." 

16749.  There  are  no  boarders  maintained  in  the 
school  ? — None. 

16750.  Have  there  been  at  any  time  ?— Never.  It 
was  found  impracticable  to  have  them. 

16751.  Was  there  an  effort  made  to  carry  out  that 
part  of  the  will  ?— 1 The  effort  was  made  in  the  building 
of  the  house  ; but  the  trustees  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  that  portion 
of  the  scheme. 

16752.  On  what  grounds? — I think  because  there 
were  not  applications  for  admission  made. 

16753.  Was  provision  made  in  the  building  for 
boarders  ? — There  was  to  a small  extent. 

16754.  Is  the  provision  still  preserved  in  the  con- 
struction, or  have  you  utilized  the  rooms  for  other 
purposes  1— They  are  utilized  by  the  clergyman  having 
charge  of  the  classical  school. 

16755.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— He  resides  in 
the  building  ? — Yes. 

16756.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— But  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  trustees,  at  any  future  time,  if  they  find 
it  advisable,  from  going  back  to  the  plan  of  having 
boarders  ? — Nothing. 

16757.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  ?— Five  professed  Christian  Brothers, 
and  one  lay  Brother,  who  does  not  teach,  but  resides 
with  them.  According  to  the  minutes  four  were 
originally  required,  and  a fifth  has  been  since  intro- 
duced.- . , 

16758.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  the  girls 
school?— There  are,  I think,  nine  Nuns  and  seven 
monitresses. 

16759.  How  many  of  those  nine  Nuns  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching? — All. 

16760.  Whatis  the  teaching  staff  in  the  intermediate 
school?— One  clergyman. 

16761.  How  many  boys  has  he  under  his  charge? — 
The  average  is  about  twenty-six. 

16762.  Does  he  do  the  teaching  in  all  the  branches 
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in  that  school  ? — He  does  all  the  teaching,  save  that 
the  more  advanced  boys  assist  him  occasionally. 

16763.  As  a rule,  to  what  professions,  or  to  what 
businesses,  do  the  boys  in  the  intermediate  school  go  ? — 
A good  many  become  doctors  and  clergymen,  and  a 
good  many  clerks  in  respectable  business  houses. 

16764.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —I  observe  that 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  was 
completed,  in  1856,  for  £5,000,  and  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  to  lend  £1,500  at  3 per  Cent.,  to  be  repaid 
by  annual  instalments  of  £200  principal,  was  accepted  ; 
and,  pursuant  to  resolution  of  January  25,  1854, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  September 
23,  1856 : — 

“ (I •)■  That  the  schools,  being  capable  of  accommodating 
400  Boys,  will  require  five  Brothers  to  conduct  them.  (2.) 
That  the  Brothers  shall  reside  on  the  premises,  and  that  the 
trustees  shall  always  keep  their  residence  furnished  and  in 
good  repair.  (3.)  That  the  Brothers  shall  at  all  times  have 
full  control  over  the  internal  arrangements  and  management 
of  the  schools,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  system,  of 
instruction  according  to  their  rules.  (4.)  The'  time  for 
teaching  shall  be  from  nine  to  three  o’clock,  or  six  hours 
each  day,  Saturdays  and  vacations  excepted,  during  which 
time,  school-business  is  altogether  suspended.  (5.)  The 
Brothers  shall  be  allowed  all  the  time  not  specified  above  for 
teaching  for  the  free  exercise  and  observance  of  their 
religions,  rules.  (6.)  The.  Brothers  shall  have  the  free  appli- 
cation for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  any  pence  which  may 
be  contributed  by  the  children  for  ’that  purpose.  (7.)  To 
supply  the  immediate  want  of  the  Brothers,  and  to  provide 
a succession  of  such  teachers,  the  trustees  will  allow  the 
Brothers  at  the  rate  of  £40  each  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in 
two  equal  half-yearly  payments  on  the  1st  day  of  May  and 
the  1st  day  of  November  every- year,  the  first  payment 
to  be  made  on  whichever  of  said  days  that  shall  first  ensue 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools.  (8.)  The  trustees  are  to 
have  free  access  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  Inspection 
as  often  as  they  please  or  may  deem  expedient.” 

Is  that  arrangement,  in  reference  to  payment,  still  in 
force  1 — It  is,  save  that  the  clause  as  to  £40  a year 
each  for  five  Brothers  has  been  altered,  and  instead  of 
that  they  have  received,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  £240  a-year— that  is  an  increase  of  £40. 

16765.  Mr.  O’Shaughxessy. — Was  the  increased 
payment  in  consequence  of  the  greater  expense' of 
living  ? — Precisely. 

16766.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe 
that,  the  trustees  originally  appointed  were  the  Ri<dit 
Rev.  John  Cantwell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ° of 
Meath  ; the  Right  Rev.  William  Higgins,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher;  the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly 
Parish  Priest  of  Mullingar ; Sir  Richard  Nagle,  and 
®r-  G?raM  Lease.  Sir  Richard  Nagle  declined  to  act. 
Mr.  ■ Dease  did  so  also ; but  the  latter  afterwards 
consented  to  act  ? — .Yes. 


16/6/.  Who  are  the  present  trustees  ? — Under  th 
provisions  of  the  will  there  must  always  be  two  bishops 
and  two  laymen,  besides  a priest  of  Mullingar  Tli 
lay  trustees  at  present  are  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  o 
Donore,  and  Edward  M‘Evoy,  esq. 

16768.  It  appears  that  £1,600,  which  was  borrows 
from  the  nuns  in  1859,  was  borrowed  to  pay  a debt  dm 
to  the  Hibernian  Bank,  for  the  balance  of  the  cost  o 
the  building?— I was  under  the  impression  that  tin 
original  sum  borrowed  from  the  nuns  was  £2,000,  biv 
I have  not  been  long  in  connexion  with  the  accounts 
i know,  however,  that  all  that  was  borrowed  has  beer 
repaid  except  £450. 


rj:ile„*rusfcees  passed  these  resolutions  on  the 
10  th  May,  1859  : — 


l P"P1,S  attending  the  Classical  Department,  resi 

dents  of  the  town.nd 1 Pem!  of  Mulling,,,  sli  Jlp„  „ ,i„„, 
ifi  Pf “Me-  That  all  Pupil,  ,f  tending  snel 
Classical  Department  who  are  not  residents  of  the  town  oi 
parish  of  Mullingar  shall  not  be  admitted  except  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  £1  per  quarter.  That  Father  Nulty  shall  be  af 
liberty  to  retain  the  annual  school  fees  payable  by  the  Pupils  in 
case  such  fees  donotexceed  the  sum  of£30  Annually:  butthat 
L^Viral^?lp‘S  fron?  tho  P,,pils  exceed  that  sum,  then 
that  Father  Nulty  be  at  liberty  to  retain  one-tliird  part  of 
such  overplus,  and  that  he  hand  over  the  remaining  two- 


third'  parts  thereof  to  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  each  veil- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  That  no  pupil  be  received 
into  the  Classical  Department,  being  a resident  of  the  town 
or  parish  of  Mullingar,  without  payment  of  the  fee  above 
mentioned,  except  on  a previous  application  to  the  trustees 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Academical  Year.  Should  a 
vacancy  occur  in  tile  course  of  the  year,  that  Father  Nuhv 
be  at  liberty  to  fill  up  his  place  provisionally.”  ^ 

Have  any  fees  been  paid  under  those  regulations?— 
That  has  been  altered — I cannot  say  when.  I happened 
to  be  in  the  college,  two  or  three  years,  and  that  was 
not  the  rule  carried  out  then.  The  only  maintenance 
the  priest  teaching  there  has,  or  has  had  for  a «ood 
while,  is  the  £1  a quarter  he  receives  from  the  students 
16770.  Do  they  all  pay  the  £1  a quarter?— As  a 
rule  they  do.  Some  do  not. 


16771.  Mr.  O’Shau ghnessy. — The  fees  received 
would  amount  to  about  £120  a year  ? — They  would 
not  come  to  more,  at  any  rate. 

16772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  date  of 
1st  J uly,  1859,  this  entry  appears  in  the  minute  book 


“ After  mature  deliberation,  it  appeared  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  much  better  for  the  Institution  to  reduce  all  the 
charges  or  incumbrances' to  one,  fis  thereby  the  Interest 
would  be  reduced  from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  borrow  from  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Con- 
vent, Mullingar,  the  sum  of  £2,200  instead  of  the  sum  of 
~I,600  as  ^mentioned  in  a former  resolution,  and  that  the 
.uoard  of  Trustees  now  assembled,  constituting  a lc<ral 
majority,  do  write  a joint  letter  to  the  Nuns,  undcrtakin-Ao 
repay  this  sum  with  Interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  f'per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  if  required  so  to  do  to  give  to  the 
Nuns  such  legal  security  as  they  may  reasonably  require 
or  be  advised  by  Counsel  to  demand,  with  liberty,  however 
to  the  Trustees  to  reduce  the  principal  sum  now-  borrowed 
by  the  payment  of  sums  of  not  less  than  £500  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years  by  way  of  Instalment.” 

That  arrangement  was  carried  out  ?— Yes,  on  14th 
November,  1859,  rto  the  extent  of  £2,058  6s.  4 d., 
being  all  the  nuns  could  conveniently  lend.  A sinking 
fund  of  £300  a year  was  created  for  the  discharge  of 
that  sum. 


16*73.  Have  the  trustees  of  this  charity  any  stated 
times  of  meeting?— Not  very  precisely.  The  rule,  I 
think,  is  generally  twice  a year. 

16774.  Have  they  always  a meeting  in  April?— 
Generally.  Sometimes  it  is  held  in  March,  as  it  suits 
the  trustees. 

16775.  How  are  the  meetings  called  ?— They  are 
called  by  letter  written  by  me,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop,  to  each  of  the  trustees,  asking  them  to  fix 
a day  that  would  suit  them,  and  suggesting  a particular 
day. 

1677 6.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  are  the  treasurer, 
as  well  as  the  secretary  ? — The  Hibernian  Bank  is  our 
treasurer  ; but  the  money  passes  through  my  hands. 

16777.  Do  all  the  trustees,  as  a rule,  attend  when 
summoned  ?— As  a rule  they  do. 

16778.  What  is  the  quorum  ? — Three  I think  is  the 
quorum. 

167*9.  Have  the  alterations  in  the  rules  been  made 
formally  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  in  the  will  ?— 
Ilieyjiave  always  been  approved  of  by  the  trustees: 

16780.  Lord  J ustice FitzGibbox. — It  appears  that 
on  the  28th  October,  1863,  these  resolutions  were 
passed  : — 


“ inat  the  Rev . Mr.  Nulty  is  now  about  to  resign  file 
Situation  be  has  held  as  Superintendent  of  the  Classical 
Department.  That  in  consequence  of  the  large  expenditure 
which  has  become  necessary  to  put  the  building  m perfect 
repair,  the  Classical  school  be  now  closed,  and  Ilev.  Mr. 
Nulty ’s  salary  be  paid  to  the  close  of  this  half-year.  That 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nulty  be  requested  to  make  out  an  account 
o those  scholars  in  the  Classical  school  who  have  paid  in 
advance,  that  they  may  be  repaid  these  sums  from  the  date 
of  the  close  of  said  school.” 


"When  was  the  school  reopened? — In  a couple  of 
months  after. 

16781.  The  leasing  power,  contained  in  the  will  of 
the  founder,  is : — 

“ Whenever  the  said  lands  or  any  part  thereof  shall  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  Lease  then  in  every  such  it  shall  be'lawful 
for  the  majority  of  the  then  existing  Trustees  to  make  any 
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Lease  or  demise  of  tlie  said  premises,  or  ail}'  part  thereof  for 
any  term  or  time  not  exceeding  the  term  of  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years,  whichever  shall  last  the  longer,  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  or  demise  more  than  one-half  of 
said  premises  to  one  Tenant,  and  that  every  Such  Lease  shall 
be  made  at  the  full  and  fair  value  payable  by  a Solvent 
Tenant,  taking  into  consideration  such  his  solvency.” 

With  reference  to  the  estates,  a report  was  presented 
in  1854 

u That  the  said  Estates  have  been  let  in  two  divisions,  one 
containing  in  or  about  198a.  3r.  10p.,  to  Hugh  Duignan, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £357  17s.  3d.  ; the  other  to  Michael 
jVPCormaek,  containing  177a.  In.  32i>.,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  £319  8s.  3d.,  subject  to  tithe-rentcharge  £15  3s.  6c/., 
and  an  annuity  of  £30  per  annum  to  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly. 
Habendum — from  1st  May  last  for  life  of  Ambrose  O’Ferrall, 
eldest  son  of  Right  Hon.  Richard  Moore  O’Ferrall,  Esq.,  or 
twenty-one  years  from  1st  May.” 

Is  Mr.  Ambrose  O’Ferrall  still  living? — Yes.  We 
were  obliged  to  evict  Hugh  Duignan  for  non-payment 
of  rent. 

16782.  Is  M‘Cormack’s  lease  still  subsisting? — It 

16783..  The  last  entry  in  your  minute  book  is  dated 
loth  April,  1878.  Had  you  no  meetings  since  then  ? 
— We  had,  but  Mr  Mooney  has  the  papers.  He  took 
possession  of  them  with  reference  to  executing  the 
decree  against  Duignan,  and  also  in  anticipation  of 
being  examined  here. 

16784.  The  book  contains  regular  minutes  for  every 
year  down  to  14th  November,  1872;  and  then  follows 
this  entry : — 

“At  a meeting  held  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Mullingar, 
May  20,  1873,  ....  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
read  and  signed.” 

That  minute  appears  to  have  been  signed  on  the 
15th  April,  1878,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  15th  April,  1878,  appear  to  have  been  signed  by 
Bishop  Nulty  on  the  15th  January,  1880.  How  did 
the  meetings  come  to  be  interrupted  in  that  way  ? — 
They  were  interrupted  principally  because  the  trustees 
could  not  be  got  together.  Cardinal  Cullen  was  one, 
and  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Mullingar.  Sir  Percy 
Nugent  was  another,  and  he  was  very  unwilling, 
occasionally,  to  go  to  Mullingar.  A third  trustee, 
Father  Kelly,  died,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  supplying  his  place. 

16785.  Was  there  any  meeting  summoned  during 
the  five  years  from  1873  to  1878? — The  meetings 
were  regularly  summoned,  but  we  failed  to  have  a 
quorum. 

16786.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — -Or  rather  your  pre- 
decessor failed? — I was  acting  as  secretary  from 
1873. 

16787.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  the  15th 
April,  1878,  to  the  15th  January,  1880,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  any  meeting  ?— I think  that  must 
be  a mistake. 

16788.  Is  there  aprobability  of  the  present  trustees 
being  more  regular? — It  is  quite  certain  that  they 
will  be. 

16789.  It  appears  that  a deed  was  executed  on  the 
loth  April,  1878,  appointing  Sir  Walter  Nugent, 
Edward  M‘Evoy,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Coyne,  trustees, 
the  same  deed  having  been  previously  executed  by  the 
surviving  trustees,  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Nulty.  Who  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
Cardinal? — Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

16790.  You  observe  that  on  the  15th  April,  1878, 
it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  as  Mr.  Duignan  will  owe  one  and  a half  years’  Rent 
on  the  1st  May  next,  Mr.  Mooney  be  directed  to  inform  him 
that,  unless  he  shall  pay  one  year’s  rent  to  the  I st  of  Novem- 
ber last  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  Proceedings  by 
Ejectment  for  non-payment  of  Rent  shall  immediately  after 
the  1st  of  May  be  instituted  for  recovery  of  the  one  and  a 
half  years’  Rent  which  will  be  then  due.” 

That  rent  fell  due  during  the  interregnum  when  there 
was  no  meeting.  Do  you  in  any  way  attribute  the 
accrual  of  that  arrear  to  there  being  no  meeting  to 


call  on  Duignan  to  pay  the  rent  ?— I do  not.  I should  May  is,  isso.. 
say  lie  is  in  possession  of  the  land  again.  , p rc 

1G791.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Some  time  previous . c0yiie,  i\r. 
to  the  2Sth  January,  18S0,  there  was  a meeting  of 
the  trustees  at  which  Duignan’s  land  was  re-let? — Yes. 

16792.  Can  you  say  about  what  date  that  meeting . 
was  held  ?— I believe  on  the  15th  January,  1S80. 

16793.  Has  any  entry  of  that  meeting  been  yet 
made  on  the  minutes  ? — Certainly.  It  appears  in 
the  rough  minute  book,  kept  by  Mr.  Moons}-,  who 
has  recently  always  attended  at  our  meetings. 

16794.  Does  that  minute  detail  pretty  accurately 
what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  re-letting? — It  does. 

16795.  When  will  that  be  copied  into  the  regular 
minutes?— Before  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
probably  be  in  June  or  July. 

16796.  I believe  the  times  appointed  for  the- 
ordinary  meetings  were  May  and  November.  I 
suppose  the  meeting  in  January  was  specially  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  matter  of  Duignan’s  ? 

— Yes  ; and  for  examining  the  accounts. 

16797.  You  treated  it  as  one  of  your  half-yearly 
meetings? — Yes. 

16798.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe  that ; 

Mr.  Duignan,  although  he  apparently  broke  down  as- 
a tenant  in  1S73,  had  received  very  large  advances- 
for  improvements  on  his  farm,  from  time  to  time  ?— He 
received  two  advances.  One  was  a remission  of  .£20 
a year  of  rent  for  twenty-one  years  till  the  years  of 
his  lease  would  expire;  and  he  received"  a loan  of 
£250  from  the  trustees,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  4 per 
cent. 

16799.  Did  he  repay  the  loan? — No. 

16800.  Did  he  get  the  allowance  down  at  the  time 
of  his  eviction  ? — No.  I must  explain  that.  At  the 
time  of  the  last  meeting,  calculating  the  rent  of  his 
farm,  the  loan  of  £250,  the  interest  upon  it,  and  the 
£20  a year  that  he  should  have  paid  in  increase  of  his 
rent  from  1854 ; he  owed  in  all  £950.  He  declared, 
and  the  trustees  believed  that  he  had  expended  of  his 
own  money  £2,000  on  his  farm  and  offices  ; and  in 
consideration  of  remitting  all  that  debt  he,  at  Mr. 

Mooney’s  suggestion,  signed  away  all  claim  he  would 
have  for  compensation. 

16801,  On  what  terms  did  he  again  become  tenant? 

—He  became  tenant  at  an  increase  of  £20  on  his  old 
rent. 

16802.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — In  point  of  fact,  he 
was  let  in  at  the  old  rent,  undiminished  by  the  abate- 
ment ? — Exactly. 

16803.  Provided,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Mooney’s 
evidence,  he  at  once  paid  a half-year’s  rent ; which  ho 
did  pay  in  advance  1—  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  he 
paid  £163. 

16804.  Mr.  Mooney  stated  that  Duignan  was  to 
have  his  option  of  a lease  for  thirty-one  years,  or  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  which  did.  he  take  ? — It 
was  left  optional  to  him,  and  he  has  made  no  choice 
yet.  He  is  in  possession,  but  the  option  as  to  a lease 
is,  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years. 

16805.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Did  you  pro- 
cure a valuation  of  the  farm  before  it  was  re-let  ? — 

No.  "We  were  convinced  that  the  old  rent  was  high 
enough,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  re-let  the  land  at 
the  same  rent. 

16806.  You  are  aware  that  rent  was  originally 
fixed  in  1853  ?— It  was. 

16807.  Was  the  value  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mullingar,  as  low  in  1878  as  in  1853  ? — It  is  as  low 
in  1880. 

16808.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  low  in  1880  as  it 
was  in  1853  ? — I do  indeed. 

16809.  Have  you  bound  yourself,  by  the  letting  of 
1880,  for  more  than  a year  ? — Duignan  was  told  that 
he  should  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  of  which 
he  would  get  notice,  elect  whether  he  would  be  a yearly 
tenant  or  take  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  he 
was  recommended  by  one  of  the  trustees  present  not 
to  take  a lease  just  now,  as  land  was  depreciated  in. 
value,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  would  take  place  as' 
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to  tlie  value  of  land  for  a year  or  so.  We  are  not 
bound  to  give  liim  a lease — nor  is  be  bound  to  take 
it. 

16810.  Were  you  prepared,  in  1880,  to  let  the  lands 
to  him,  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  fixed 
in  1853,  without  taking  measures  to  ascertain  that 
such  rent  was  the  full  and  fair  rent  payable  by  a 
solvent  tenant? — We  were.  The  land  is  well  known 
to  the  trustees,  and  they  all  thought  the  bargain  was 
very  good. 

16811.  The  trustees  thought  it  would  be  a prudent 
thing  to  make  a letting,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the 
rent  fixed  in  1853 1— Yes ; they  were  prepared  to  do 
so  ; but  one  of  them  advised  Duignan  not  to  take  a 

16812.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Was  the  trustee  who 
gave  that  advice  a man  of  practical  experience  ? — He 
was  the  bishop. 

16813.  Was  that  advice  given  at  the  meeting  of 
the  trustees  ? — It  was. 

16814.  And  not  dissented  from  ? — No.  It  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  others. 

16815.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your 
minute  book,  I find  that,  on  the  20th  May,  1873,  the 
trustees  resolved — 

“That  a sum  of  £100  will  be  spent  by  the  Trustees 
on  building  an  enclosure  wall  round  the  land  at  Canal 
Banks.  It  is  to  be  leased  to  the  Trustees,  subject  to  a legal 
opinion  being  favourable  to  their  being  justified  in  under- 
taking such  an  expenditure.” 

Was  the  holding  taken  ? — Yes. 

16816.  And  the  expenditure  made?- -Yes. 

16817.  As  you  had  no  meeting  for  five  years  after- 
wards, under  what  authority  was  that  carried  out? — 
There  was  no  formal  meeting  ; but  there  were  conver- 
sations among  the  trustees  about  it,  and  there  was  a 
general  confirmation  of  the  expenditure.  The  £100 
was  given  to  the  bishop,  as  he  resided  on  the  spot. 

16818.  Were  you  obliged  to  cany  it  out  in  this  way, 
by  conversations  and  the  general  authority  given  to 
the  bishop,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  already  given, 
namely,  that  you  could  not  get  the  trustees  to  assemble 
together  ? — I believe  so. 

16819. — I wish  to  call  attention  to  a passage  in  the 
will,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  trustees  : — 

“ I direct  my  Trustees,  for  ever,  to  keep  the  aforesaid  sums 
(£4,000)  vested  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  ever,  and  I do 
direct  my  Trustees  aforesaid,  and  for  the  time  being,  to 
publish  annually  an  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  issues 
of  said  Lands,  of  the  Interest  of  said  sums,  and  of  any 
sum  or  sums  which  in  manner  and  upon  the  contin- 
gencies hereafter  mentioned,  may  become  vested  in  them, 
together  with  the  expenditure  of  the  aforesaid,  which  ac- 
counts are  to  be  preserved  for  ever  in  a Book.” 

Do  you  publish  your  accounts  annually  ? — I could  not 
say  annually ; but  they  are  placarded  frequently,  and 
always  explained  from  the  pulpit. 

16820.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — The  accounts  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  kept  in  a parchment-book, 
which  you  have  produced,  down  to  the  year  1864,  the 
last  entry  being  November,  1864.  Where  have  they 
been  kept  since? — In  a distinct  book. 

16821.  Who  has  charge  of  that  book  ?— I have. 

16822.  Why  was  the  practice  of  posting  the  account 
into  the  parchment-book  discontinued  ? — When  I was 
appointed,  by  the  Bishop,  to  Mullingar  parish,  he 
wished  that  I should  keep  his  general  accounts,  and  he 
purchased  a book  on  which  is  printed,  “ Dr.  Nulty  in 
account  with  Hevey’s  Charity  and  general  accounts,” 
and  that  contains  an  entry  of  every  account,  which,  if 
you  wish,  I will  enumerate. 

16823.  They  are  accounts  of  trusts  having  no  con- 
nexion -with  Hevey’s  Charity  ? — None. 

16824.  Why  do  you  not,  having  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion in  the  will,  keep  Hevey’s  Charity  account  in  a 
book  belonging  to  Hevey’s  Charity  ?— Perhaps  it  is 
wrong. 

16825.  I presume  the  book  you  refer  to  is  the 
bishop’s  account  ? — It  is  not  his  private  account,  but 
his  account  with  different  charities. 


16826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  will  also 
contains  this  provision — 

' “ That  the  Catholic  Priest  of  Mullingar,  the  said  Rev. 
Patrick  Kelly,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the  Catholic 
Priest  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  superintendent  of  said 
school  or  College,  and  shall  visit  and  examine  the  same  at 
least  once  in  every  week,  and  shall  and  do  sign  a book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  a weekly  report  of  the  state  of  said 
school  for  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time 
being." 

And  the  will  provides  that  he  shall  for  that  service 
receive  £30  per  annum.  Has  that  book  been  kept  i~ 

No.  The  first  part  of  that  clause  has  been  observed 
rigidly,  as  regards  visiting  the  schools.  The  second 
part  has  not,  because  the  Christian  Brothersthemselves, 
according  to  their  rules,  keep  a book  of  that  character. 

The  payment  of  the  £30  a year  has  not  been  made. 

16827.  Then  for  the  visiting,  superintending,  and 
examining,  and  the  weekly  report  on  the  state  of  the 
school,  have  been  substituted  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — Yes ; but  the  visit- 
ing, as  I observed  before,  is  attended  to  by  the  clergy  ] 
of  the  parish. 

16828.  Visiting  as  a clergyman,  or  as  an  inspector 
of  the  school,  or  as  both? — As  both,  and  also  as 
instructor.  There  is  one  clergyman,  who  by  direction 
of  the  bishop  and  with  the  permission  of  the  j 
Christian  Brothers,  attends  to  the  teaching  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

16829.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Do  the  Christian 
Brothers  permit  inspection  to  that  extent  by  the  local 
clergy  ? — They  do. 

16830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  this 
further  entry  under  date  20th  May,  1873  : — 

“An  application  was  made  by  Christian  Brothers  for 
an  augmentation  of  salary  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  provisions.  Resolved. — That  the  salary  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  be  increased  by  £40,  making  the  total 
£240,  and  further  that  as  soon  as  the  growing  grass  crop  is 
taken  off  the  College  land  all  the  ground  in  the  College 
enclosure  to  front  of  Coliege  shall  be  reserved  entirely  for  a 
Play-Ground  for  the  use  of  all  scholars  attending  the  Institu- 
tion. Resolved That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gogarty,  Secretary 

to  the  Board,  having  left  Mullingar,  the  Rev.  J.  Coyne  be 
appointed  to  act  in  his  stead  at  the  same  remuneration  ”?— 

"Fes 

16831.  At  the  meeting  in  1873,  £500  was  repaid 
to  the  nuns  in  Mullingar.  How  were  the  subsequent 
payment's  made,  during  the  time  the  trustees  did  not 
meet  to  sanction  them  ? — I think  there  was  no  pay- 
ment made  since. 

16832.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — What  is  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Duignan’s  holding  ? — The  extent  of  the  holding 
is  198a.  3r.  10p.,  and  the  annual  rent  £357  17s.  3d.  I 
M‘ Cor  mack’s  holding  is  177a.  1r.  32p.,  at  a rent  of 
£319  8s.  3d. 

16833.  They  hold  at  about  £1  15s.,  an  acre.  Is 
that  the  average  rent  for  land  of  the  same  class  in  the 
neighbourhood? — It  is.  Some  of  the  land  is  very 

good  and  some  very  bad.  i 

16834.  Chairman. — The  valuation  of  M'Cormack  s I 

holding  is  £282  10s.,  and  of  Duignan’s  £292.  A 
Mrs.  M'Cormack  holds  a separate  lot — half  an  acre—  I 
at  £1,  the  valuation  of  which  according  to  the  return 
made  to  us  appears  to  be  £4.  How  does  she  hold 
that? — I could  not  say ; it  is  a letting  of  the  trustees. 

16835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  a 
building  on  it?-  —A  small,  wretched  cabin. 

16836.  Who  receives  the  rents? — Mr.  Mooney. 

16837.  Does  lie  act  as  agent,  as  well  as  solicitor?— 
Since  we  got  into  difficulties  with  Duignan  he  has 
acted  as  agent. 

16838.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Does  he  also  act  as 
agent  over  M'Cormack’s  holding? — Yes.  M'Cormack 
has  been  permitted  to  transfer  his  lease  to  a gentle- 
man named  Norton.  He  has  not  purchased  the  lease, 
but  has  given  a profit  rent  to  M'Cormack  for  three 
years  if  the  lease  lasts  so  long. 

16839.  Do  you  know  what  rent  Norton  pays 
M'Cormack?— I do  not.  It  was  a private  contract 
between  them. 
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16840.  How  are  the  lands  used? — Principally  as 
crazing  lands. 

° 16S41.  Are  Duignan’s  also  grazing  lands?-- Yes, 
except  the  garden. 

16842.  You  say  Duignan  built  a house,  and  expended 
money.  Is  there  a house  on  M'Cormack’s  holding 
a]so? — A splendid  house,  built  by  himself  after  he  got 
his  lease. 

16843.  Was  it  in  respect  of  that  the  allowance  was 
made  ? — It  was.  Everyone  saw  there  was  a large 

expenditure  on  the  house. 

16844.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  account 
which  has  been  produced  is,  practically  speaking,  an 
account  for  over  a year  and  a half.  It  begins  'with  a 
balance  to  credit  of  £93  Is.  id.  on  the  10th  April, 
1878,  and  ends  with  an  overdraft,  £219  19s.  5 d.,  on 
the  15th  January,  1880.  The  only  rents  credited  are 
•two  half-years  from  Duignan,  and  one  half-year  from 
M'Cormack.  How  much  does  M'Cormack  owe  now? 

Since  the  closing  of  the  account  before  you,  Duignan 

has  paid  £163 ; and  M'Cormack,  £183  3s.  5 d.  and 
£50,  leaving  to  our  credit  £185  4s. 

16845.  The  last  payment  from  M'Cormack,  entered 
in  the  account,  is  the  rent. due  November,  1877.  You 
say  he  has  since  paid  £183  3s.  5 d.  and  £50.  Is  not 
the  result  that  he  owes  up  to  May,  1S80,  one  and  a 
half  year’s  rent,  and  a balance  of  a former  half-year 
besides? — Mr.  Mooney  has  got  security,  from  Mr. 
Norton,  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  due. 

16846.  When  was  it  that  M'Cormack  parted  with 
the  possession  to  Mr.  Norton  ? — I think,  in  February 
last. 

16847.  Was  it  made  part  of  that  transaction,  that 
Mr.  Mooney  should  be  assured  the  arrear? — Yes. 

16848.  Duignan  had,  according  to  the  account,  also 
paid  up  to  November-,  1877,  and  he  has  since  paid 
£163,  practically  a half-year’s  rent? — Yes;  but  I 
should  explain  that  his  debt  has  been  blotted  out  in 
consideration  of  his  foregoing  all  claim  to  compen- 
sation. 

16S49.  Practically  you  lost,  by  that  transaction,  one 
and  a half  year’s  rent  ? — Yes. 

16850.  And  one  and  a half  year’s  rent  remains  due 
by  the  other  tenant  ? — Yes. 

16851.  How  did  it  happen  that  M'Cormack  was 
allowed  to  run  so  much  into  arrear,  so  far  back  as 
November,  1877  ? — I cannot  say. 

16852.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — But  he  was  getting 
into  arrear  ? — He  was. 

16853.  Were  applications  made  to  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent?— Certainly. 

16854.  The  assignment  to  Norton  was  had  recourse 
to  by  M'Cormack  in  order  to  get  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties?— Yes.  He  has  built  a magnificent  house  and 
offices. 

16855.  Was  he  a man  who  held  other  lands  besides? 
— He  held  several  other  farms,  some  of  which  he  has  lost. 

16856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Among  the 
items  in  the  account,  I find  five  tons  of  coal  to  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Are  they  supplied  with  coal  ? — 
Yes,  for  their  schools  ; and  also  for  their  residence. 

16857.  The  next  item  is  £6  for  keeping  clocks  in 
repair  for  two  years.  That  seems  a large  item.  Are 
there  many  clocks  to  be  kept  in  repair? — There  is 
one  in  each  schoolroom,  one  in  the  hall,  one  in  the 
clergyman’s  house,  and  one  outside. 

1 6858.  There  is  an  entry  of  a payment  of  £6  8s.  1 Od. 
for  tithe-rentcharge.  I understood  from  the  minute 
with  reference  to  the  letting,  that  the  tenants  were 
subject  to  the  tithe-rentcharge  ? — It  has  always  been 
paid  by  the  trustees. 

16859.  A payment  of  £142  Is.  is  entered,  as  having 
been  made  to  Mr.  Caton,  for  the  Christian  Brothers. 
How  was  that  amount  made  up? — £120  was  the  half 
of  £240,  the  annual  allowance,  and  the  rest  was  for 
things  required  in  the  school,  repairing  desks  and 
matters  of  that  sort. 

16860.  How  is  the  expenditure  on  such  matters 
checked  or  vouched? — Vouched  by  receipts  produced 
to  the  trustees. 


16S61.  The  next  item  is  “Mr.  Mooney’s  account, 
£8  9s.  id.”  What  does  that  mean? — That  was  his 
account  for  costs,  in  connexion  with  Duignan’s  matter. 

16862.  Does  he  receive  a poundage,  as  agent,  on  the 
rent  received? — No. 

16863.  Does  he  collect  the  rent  without  charging 
any  poundage  ?— He  does. 

16864.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Both  M'Cormack’s 
and  the  other? — Yes. 

16865.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  an 
item  “ Trees  for  the  college  grounds  £10  4s.  6tZ.  per  Mr. 
Barry  ” ? — Yes. 

16866.  The  next  item  is  “Father  Brady’s  account 
£17  12s.  4c?.”  What  was  that  for? — That  was  for 
coal  and  gas,  and  repairing  the  buildings,  chairs,  and 
other  requirements. 

16867.  The  next  item  is  “ Rent  to  Lord  Greville  for 
canal  banks  £3.”  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  the 
banks  ? — Five  shillings  a year,  but  there  was  a dispute 
going  on  between  Lord  Greville,  the  county  surveyor, 
and  the  railway  company,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
banks,  and  we  were  recommended  not  to  pay  the  rent 
to  either  until  Lord  Greville  and  the  railway  company 
would  consent  to  give  a lease  for  ever.  The  £3  was 
the  accumulation  of  unpaid  rents. 

16868.  There  is  also  an  entry  of  payment  of  rent 
to  Lord  Greville  £7  10s.,  what  is  that? — That  is  for 
the  ground  on  which  the  college  stands. 

16869.  How  do  you  hold  that  ground  ? — Under 
lease  for  ever. 

16870.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Whyhaveyouhandecl 
over  the  receiving  of  the  rents  to  Mr.  Mooney  ? — On 
account  of  the  difficulties  put  in  our  way  by  Duignan. 
Mr.  Mooney  could  deal  with  him  more  readily  than 
we  could. 

16871.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  thought 
a solicitor  would  be  better  able  to  recover  the  rent 
than  a clergyman  ? — Yes. 

16872.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy.— The  difficulties  have 
now  ceased  1—  I hope  so,  but  I fear  not. 

16873.  Do  the  trustees  intend  to  continue  the 
system  of  having  the  solicitor  as  agent  ? — I think  so. 

16874.  Do  you  inspect  the  bank  book,  to  see  that 
the  rents  are  immediately  paid  into  the  bank  after 
they  are  received? — Yes.  Mr.  Mooney  always  sends 
us  the  bank  receipt. 

16875.  Does  the  will  entitle  you,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  delegate  the  duty  of  receiving  the 
rents  to  a solicitor  in  that  maimer  ? — It  was  not  done 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

16876.  But  you  say  it  is  to  be  a permanent  arrange- 
ment?— What  I mean  is,  from  anticipation  of  some 
trouble. 

16877.  I find  that  on  the  8th  January,  1880,  there 
was  a payment  to  Mr.  Caton,  on  account,  of  £100  ? — 
That  was  for  the  Christian  Brothers.  Our  account 
was  overdrawn,  and,  as  I had  no  funds,  I asked  him 
not  to  press  until  we  should  get  money. 

16878.  When  Mr.  Mooney  states  that  the  nuns  get 
£42  a year,  that  means  that  they  got  £25  for  stipend, 
and  the  balance  as  the  interest  on  the  money  due  to 
them? — Yes. 

16879.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  at 
your  account,  and  omitting  small  items,  what  has  taken 
place  is  this ; during  the  last  three  years  you  have  been 
unable  to  collect  one  and  a half  year’s  rent.  As  to  one 
of  your  tenants  that  has  been  forgiven,  as  to  the  other  it 
is  carried  on,  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  coming 
in  of  an  assignee,  but  not  yet  paid,  and,  therefore,  you 
are  thrown  out  of  your  proper  balance  or  state  of 
solvency  by  the  fact  that  you  have  been  reduced  to 
half  your  income  for  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes. 

16880.  Had  anything  of  that  kind  occurred  pre- 
viously ? — Not  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  but 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  book  which  shows  that  in 
185.8  there  was  a large  deficit  in  the  payment  of  the 
rents. 

16881.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — By  which  of  the 
tenants? — Both. 

16882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears 

4 E 


Stay  19,  1SS0. 

Kev.  Joseph 
Coyne,  p.p. 
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■'Man  19, 1880.  that,  on  the' 13th  July,  1857,  Mr.  Forde,  the  agent, 
Bev.  Joseph  reported  that  tli6  annual  outgoings  were  £368  1 Is.  6 d. 
Coyne,  viv.  ' ' ’ Mid  the  net  income  £386  17s.  3d.  In  the  annual  out- 
goings he  included  £200  for  the  Christian  Brothers, 
£25  for  the  infant  schools,  £40  allowance  to  the 
tenants,  and  £30  annuity  to  Mr.  Kelly.  On  the  16th 
October,  1858,  there  was  a balance  due  by  the  trustees 
on  foot  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements  of  £306  Is., 
consisting,  of  a balance  overdrawn  on  their  bank 
account  of  £297  Is.  3d.,  and  due  to  Mr.  Forde  on 
foot  of  agency  account,  £8  19s.  9 d. ; and  there  was  a 
further  debt  of  £1,01,7  for  principal  and  £68  9s.  8 d. 
for  interest  to  the  Hibernian  Bank ; a debt  to  a Mrs. 
Atkinson  of  £150;  and  some  other  liabilities  making 
a total  of  £1,891  17s.  3d.  What  was  done  as  to  that 
large  amount  of  debt? — We  consolidated  it,  in  1860, 
by  the  loan  from  the  nuns  of  £2,058  6s.  4 d. 

16883.  Can-  you  tell  what  the  actual  cash  received 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  ? — Mr.  Mooney 
has  the  account  book  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

16884.  Have  you  received  anything  from  the  cottier 
tenant? — Ho  ; not  for  the  last  two  years. 

16885.  What  is  ycur  bank  balance  at  present  ? — I 
think  we  have  £185  4s.  to  credit. 

16886.  Is  there  not  the  balance  of  the  last  Novem- 
ber half-year  due  to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
whole  of  the  1st  May  payment? — :Yes ; there  is,  in 
round  numbers,  £200  due  to  them. 

16887.  Was  the  money,  that  your  tenants  appear  to 
have  spent  upon  those  holdings,  made  by  them  during 
their  tenancies  ? — One  of  them  made  most  of  his  money 
in  Australia  ; the  other  man  went  into  possession,  in 
1853,  with  a large  capital,  that  is,  large  for  the  farm. 

16888.  You  have  had  great  difficulties  in  dealing 


with  two  tenants  having  'large'holdings,:and  on  which 
they  had  made  great  expenditure,  and  therefore  prind 
facie,  easy  tenants  to  deal  with.  Do  you  consider  that 
a body  of  trustees,  such  as  yourselves,  consisting  of 
two  bishops;  a clergyman,  and  two  laymen,  are  hr 
a position  to  deal  profitably  for  the  charity  with 
tenants? — I do.  The  rents  are  not  low  rents,  but 
represent  the  full  value  of  the  land,  and  if  the  rent 
could  be  secured  I think  that  our  corporation  could 
deal  witli  the  tenants,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
solicitor. 

16889.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  loss  that 
has  taken  place  ? — I attribute  it  very  largely  to  the 
negligence  of  both  • tenants,  and  also  very  largely  to 
the  losses  they  sustained  in  cattle.  To  my  knowledge 
M'Cormack  lost  £500  in  cattle  within-  the  last  three 
months,  and  further  back  for  a long  time,  and  so 
also  with  Duignan — moreover,  Duignan  neglected  his 
business  altogether. 

16890.  Chairman. — Farming  on  borrowed  capital 
has  ruined  a good  many  people  lately? — That  has  been 
the  case  for  years  with  M'Cormack,  and  borrowing  and 
trafficking  in  cattle  was  partly  the  way  that  Duignan 
got  into  difficulties. 

16891.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
real  means  of  controlling  the  tenants  ? — I think  so,  if 
the  dealings  take  place  through  a solicitor. 

16892.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessy. — Is  not  -that  a very 
abnormal  and  unfortunate  arrangement? — It  is  not 
abnormal ; it  is  the'  usual  way  in  Westmeath,  un- 
fortunately. 

16893.  Do  you  mean  with  private  landlords? — Yes 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 


“ FORTY-FOURTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1880,  11  o’Clook,  am. 

In  the  Commissioners’  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present- : — The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Chairman ; Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  ; and  Arthur  Hill 
Curtis,  Esq.,  ll.d.;  with  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d.  Secretary. 


lev.  Richard 
3albraith,  it.A. 


Rev.  Richard  Galbraith,  h.a.,  examined. 


16894.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  Cai-rickmacross  ? — Ten  years,  as  officiating 
clergyman.  The  rector  of  the  parish  is  Dr.  Romney 
Robinson,  of  Armagh. 

16S95.  There  is  an  endowed  school  in  Carrickma- 
cross? — Yes.  The  school  was  endowed,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Bath’s. 
The  endowment  consists  of  a rent-charge  of  £70  a year, 
and  a house. 

16896.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  school 
as  regards  pupils? — At  present,  I think,  there  are 
fourteen  pupils.  For  the  last  year,  certainly,  the 
master  has  been  working  thoroughly  well  at  it. 

16897.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, 1854-8,  that  there  were  at  times  twenty- 
five  boarders  attending  that  school.  Are  there  any 
boarders  at  present? — There  have  been  no  boarders 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

16898.  How  was  that — has  there  been  any  change 
in  the  management  of  the  school  ?-  Ho.  The  present 
master  has  been  appointed  upwards  of  twenty  years  : 
bis  account  to  me  was  that  he  started  charging 
too  small  a sum  to  his  boarders,  about  £30  or  £40 
a year.  After  that  his  health  rather  broke  down. 
The  dormitories  are  in  a dilapidated  condition. 

16899.  They  are  not  in  a fit  state  to  receive 
boarders  ? — They  are- certainly  not  in  a fit  state  now 
to  receive  boarders.  They  are  not  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day. 

16900.  How  were  the  repairs  carried  out?— By  the 
master.  If  the  school  were  successful  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  expend  money  on  it. 

16901.  Was  there,  any  agreement  by  him  to  keep 
the  school  premises  in  the  repair  in  which  lie  found 
ithem  ?— That  I cannot  tell.  I have  heard  that  the 


idea  of  the  £70  a year  was  that  the  school  should 
be  kept  in  repair. 

16902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you 
been  at  the  building  yourself? — Frequently. 

16903.  In  Mr.  Shaw’s  evidence  before  us  this 
passage  occurs : — 

“1G468.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  classes  that  now 
attend? — In  what  we  formerly  used  as  a refectory  or 
dining  room  for  the  boarders. 

1 ‘ 16469.  That  is  not  in  a ruinous  condition  ? — Ho.  That 
is  like  a private  room  attached  to  the  residence. 

“ 16486.  The  schoolroom  is  the  same  which  existed  in 
1711,  when  the  school  was  founded,  and  nobody  has 
been  bound  to  repair  it  all  that  time? — No,  except 
the  master.  It  is  built  against  a bank  of  earth  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  over  the  level  of  the  schoolroom.  The  drip- 
ping of  the  yards  comes  down,  creating  a dreadful  nuisance. 
The  walls  are  quite  green.  My  predecessor  put  up  a wains- 
coting to  hide  the  appearance.” 

Is  that  the  condition  in  which  the  place  is  now  ? — 
That  is  the  case  in  one  room  I know,  but  not  in  the 
room  that  is  being  used. 

16904.  It  appears  that  what  they  use  as  a school- 
room at  present  was  the  dining-room  for  the  boarders. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  rest  of  the  building  ? — The 
rest  of  the  building  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  and 
to  my  mind  would  not.  be  fit,  without  a great  expendi- 
ture of  money,  for  the  reception  of  boarders.  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  should  not  be  rebuilt. 

16905.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  al- 
lowed to  go  into  dilapidation,  or  because  it  never  was 
fit  ? — I think  the  rooms  are  much  lower  than  would  be 
supposed  to  be  fit  at  the  present  day.  Two  or  three  of 
the  rooms  would  hold  five  or  six  boys  each.  Those 
rooms  were  built  by  successive  masters  as  they  re- 
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quired  additional  accommodation  for  tlieir  boarding 

establishment. 

16906.  Then  it  was  a successful  boarding  establish- 
ment at  one  period  ? — I understand  there  were  thirty 
boarders  there  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Hogg,  who  was 
brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Darley,  the  present  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more.  Dr.  Darley  himself  had  a large  school  at  Dun- 
ffannon,  and,  when  he  had  too  many  pupils,  he  sent  the 
overflow  to  Carrickmacross. 

16907.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
Carrickmacross  school  ? — As  a boarding  establishment, 
I think,  certainly  in  some  degree,  to  the  state  of  the 
building,  and  also  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  health 
several  years  ago. 

16908.-  Has  his  health  improved  ? — It  has.  Some 
years  ago  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  or  some  other  emi- 
nent doctor,  told  him  he  had  heart  disease,  which 
frightened  him,  and  made  him  nervous. 

16909.  During  the  last  ten  years  has  he  been  able 
vigorously  to  carry  on  the  school? — When  I went  to 
Carrickmacross,  ten  years  ago,  there  were,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  five  day  pupils.  After  a couple  of 
years  I sent  two  of  my  own  boys  to  the  school.  They' 
remained  two  or  three  years;  and  certainly  they 
were  taught  uncommonly  well.  The  eldest  went  to 
St.  Columba’s  where  lie  answered  superior  to  boys  who 
liad  been  two  or  three  years  under  tuition  there. 

16910.  Chairman. — Does  the  Marquis  of  Bath  do 
anything  to  keep  the  house  in  repair  ? — -Nothing. 

16'911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  there  any 
scholars  attending  the  school,  except  the  foiirteen  you 
have -mentioned? — -No;  and  most  of  those  fourteen 
have  gone  there  only  within  the  past  year,  I dare  say 
induced  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

16912.  Chairman.— Of  what  ages  are  the  boys? — 
From  seven,  perhaps,  up  to  seventeen.  • 

16913.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —Mr.  Mahaffy, 
our  inspector,  found  only  ten  little  boys  there.  Have 
they  been  increased  to  fourteen? — I think  there  are 
eleven  boys  there.  There  are  three  girls.  I did  not 
say  there  were  fourteen  boys. 

16914.  Chairman. — What  are  the  ages  of  the  girls? 
— They  are  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 

16915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  the 
teaching  managed  with  a class  consisting  of  fourteen, 
ranging  from  seven  to  seventeen  in  age,  and  including 
both  sexes? — On  the  same  plan  as  in  the  National 
schools.  I suppose  there  are  three  or  four  cl  asses  for 
those  fourteen. 

16916.  Dr.  Curtis. — Howmany  masters  are  there? 
— None  but  Mr.  Shaw. 

16917.  I presume  all  the  pupils  are  taught  in  the 
same  room  ? — Yes. 

16918.  Is  that  so  in  the  National  schools? — Yes ; 
in  some  cases.  For  instance  we  have  100  children 
attending  our  Parochial  National  school,  and  they  are 
all  in  one  school. 

16919.  Chairman. — There  is  no  mistress,  I sup- 
pose, at  Mr.  Shaw’s  school? — No. 

16920.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  return 
which  Mr.  Shaw  made  to  this  Commission  he  states  : 

‘-In  1867  I ceased  to  take  boarders,  and  continued  to  in- 
struct the  few  day  boys  that  attended,  about  six  or  seven 
Protestants,  until  1874,  when  parents  wished  the  discipline 
of  a larger  school,  and  they  were  removed." 

He  says  nothing  about  girls.  How  long  have  there 
been  female  scholars  at  the  school? — I suppose  about 
twelve  months. 

16921.  Are  those  young  ladies  being  instructed  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — I believe  so. 

16922.  Is  it  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  that 
lias  given  a stimulus  to  the  school? — Yes. , 

16923.  Chairman.— There  is  no  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  Carrickmacross  ? — None ; except  in  the  po- 
sition of  a National  school. 

1 6924.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — What  fees  are 
charged  at  Mr.  Shaw’s  school  ? — £8  8s.  a year. 

1 6925.  Chairman. — Is  the  education  given  there  clas- 


sical, as  well  as  English? — Yes;  I myself,  think,  that  Mr. 
Shaw  is  an  uncommonly  good  grinder,  except  in  the 
very  high  subjects. 

16926.  Practically  this  is  a-  Protestant  school  ?- — 
Yes,  practically.  According  to  the  charter  I believe 
it  must  be  so.  I know  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  Trench 
was  rather  dissatisfied,  and  anxious  to  make  some 
change.  According  to  the  charter  the  children  ought 
to  learn  the  Church  Catechism ; but  that  is  not  prac- 
tically carried  out. 

16927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ina  return  fur- 
nished to  us  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  dated  February  5, 
1879,  he  states  : — - 

“No  one  seems  to  know  anything  of  the  school;  no 
interest  is  taken  in  it,  locally  or  otherwise.  It  is  useless  ; 
and,  I am  told,  never  has  been  of  much  use  to  the  people  of 
the  district.” 

Does  that  meet  with  your  acquiescence  ? — No  ; it  has 
been  of  considerable  use,  even  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years.  It  has  been  useful  to  six  or  eight,  but 
generally  not  more  than  that,  up  to  the  present  time.  - 

16928.  Dr.  Curtis.- — Mr.  Mahaffy  says  the  Roman1 
Catholics  will  not  use  the  school,  which  looks  as  if 
they  could  do  so  if  they  liked  ? — Oh,  they  could,  and 
occasionally  they  have  done  so,  with  Mr.  Shaw, 
sometimes  in  school  hours  and  sometimes  at  other- 
kours  ; but  after  a few  months  they  were  forbidden,  or 
at  least  withdrawn. 

16929.  How  is  it  that  in  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  report  no- 
mention  is  made  of  girls  attending?- — They  may  not 
have  been  there  on- the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

16930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  they -in 
regular  attendance  ? — Yes. 

16931.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  learning? — 
The  most  junior  leant  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; the  more  advanced  are  learning  French  and 
algebra. 

16932.  I observe  that  the  original  foundation  is  : — 

“For  maintenance  of  master  of  a grammar  school  in  the 
town  of  Carrickmacross,  and  for  repairs  of  schoolhouse. 
Master  to.  be  a graduate  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge, 
and  a layman,  or  a clergyman  without  benefice,  and  to  instruct 
children  of  tenants  of  founder,  and  other  youth  of  Barony 
of  Farney,  gratis,  and  other  pupils  at  the  same  rate  of  charge 
as  in  schools  in  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  in  Church  Catechism, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  oratory,  poetry,  composition 
(English  and  Latin),  antiquities,  arithmetic,  geography, 
surveying,  and  practical  mathematics  under  regulation  of 
master  and  visitors ; prayers  to  be  read  morning  and  evening ; 
school  to  be  visited  yearly  by  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of 
Cloglier,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  two 
of  them.” 

Are  there  any  free  children  taught  in  the  school  now  ? 
— No,  I think  not. 

16933.  Can  you  say  whether  in  January  last  there 
were  girls  attending  this  school  ? — I am  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  were. 

16934.  Mr.  Shaw  attended  liei-e,  on  the  28th 
January,  1880,  and  gave  this  evidence  : — 

“I  was  asked  for  the  first  time  for  the  past  six  years  to 
have  pupils  on  the  1st  July  last,  and  I have  now  ten  pupils 
who  have  come  to  the  school  purely  to  prepare  for  the  In- 
termediate examinations.  For  six  years  previously  I never 
had  an  application  for  a day  pupil.  Boarders  were  out  of 
the  question.” 

He  does  not  there  specify  the  sexes  of  his  pupils.  Are 
you  able  to  say  whether  there  were  ten  boys  in  addi- 
tion to  the  girls  at  that  time? — I scarcely  think  so.  I 
think  only  one  of  the  girls  was  there  at  that  time ; 
one  I know  went  more  recently.  The  National  school 
teacher  had  stirred  up  the  ambition  of.  several-  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  preparing  the  one  to  whom  I refer 
for  the  Intermediate  examination,  but  he  was  thought 
to  be  unequal  to  the  work. 

16935.  It  comes  entirely  by  surprise  upon  us  to 
hear  that  there  are  girls  attending  this  school  ? — I am 
quite  sure  there  were  none  till  lately ; because  one  of 
them  who  was  there  longest  has  three,  brothers  in  the 
school,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  before  admitting  her,  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject,  I suppose  because  I had  my  own 
boys  at  the  school 

4 E 2 


Aug.  5, 1880. 
ov.  Richard 
l.-lhraith,  M.A- 
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Au>/.  5, 1880.  16  9 36.  As  I understand  tliat  school  affords  the  only 

B jji^ha|.(i  provision  for  that  class  of  education  in  Carrickmacross  ? 
Galbraith,  m.a.  — The  only  provision. 

16937.  So  that  unless  they  go  there  they  cannot 


learn  at  all? — Not  unless  they  are  content  with  t.U 
National  school. 

16938.  Even  taking  the  girls,  Mr.  Shaw  does  not 
appear  overburdened  with  numbers  ? — He  is  not. 


Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connor. 


Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor  examined. 


16939.  Chairman. — You  are  accountant  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  ? — Yes. 

16940.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Seventeen  years. 

16941.  State  shortly  the  position  of  the  society, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1858  ? 
— As  regards  the  society  itself  there  is  virtually 
no  change  ; but  they  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  training  school  for  want  of  funds  to  sustain  it. 

16942.  The  Irish  Church  Act  had  a considerable  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  the  number  of  your  schools  ? — 
It  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  funds,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a reduction  in  the  number  ot  schools. 

16943.  What  is  the  number  of  schools  at  present 
connected  with  the  society  ? — According  to  last  week’s 
return  the  number  is  501.  They  are  spread  all  over 
Ireland. 

16944.  What  is  the  present  income  of  the  society? 
— The  total  income  last  year,  for  the  Dublin  branch  of 
the  society,  according  to  the  report  was  £1,153  12s.  Id. 

16945.  That  includes  some  extra  subscriptions  for 
the  training  school.  There  was  a substantial  collec- 
tion made  ? — There  was.  It  was  set  on  foot  as  a special 
collection  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke.  The 
society  has  had  no  training  school  for  the  last  year. 
The  collection  was  for  the  Training  College,  and  the 
£1,153  12s.  7 d.  contained  no  subscription  to  the 
training  department. 

16946.  Has  the  training  school  been  discontinued? 
— The  training  school  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
Church  Education  Society.  Is  is  now  separate  and 
distinct  from  it,  and  under  distinct  and  separate  govern- 
ment. 

16947.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Whose  pro- 
perty was  the  training  school  ? — It  was  originally  that 
of  the  Chui-ch  Education  Society. 

16948.  How  did  it  cease  to  belong  to  them  ? — For 
want  of  funds  they  could  not  carry  it  on. 

16949.  How  did  they  make  title  to  it  and  dispose 
of  it  ? — The  general  synod  adopted  it,  as  the  training 
school  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

16950.  Who  were  the  owners,  before  the  change  ? — 
The  Church  Education  Society. 

16951.  How  did  it  become  their  property? — The 
Church  Education  Society  was  originally  established 
in  1839.  They  felt  the  want  of  a training  school,  and 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland  founded  the  train- 
ing school.  It  was  originally  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter,  but  finding  the  premises  too  small  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  teachers,  they  rented  the  Kildare- 
place  Society’s  premises,  which  they  held  up  to  1878, 
when  the  training  school  passed  from  the  Church 
Education  Society  to  a new  body. 

16952.  Were  there  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
training  school? — Not  a penny.  Iproduce  the  deed  with 
reference  to  the  training  school,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“A  deed  of  agreement  and  declaration  of  trust  made  the 

day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

two,  between  the  Venerable  John  Whittley  Stokes,  Arch- 
deacon of  Armagh,  Anthony  Lefroy,  of  Carriglas,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  esq.,  m.p.  ; Robert  Richard  Warren, 
of  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  counsel 
in  Ireland  ; Robert  Wilson,  of  Richmond,  Monkstown,  esq.  ; 
and  Henry  Fitzgeorge  Colley,  of  Lucan  Lodge,  Lucan, 
esq.  Whereas  “The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ire- 
land ” has  established  in  Dublin,  a “ Training  Department  ” 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  training  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  society  ; and  whereas  by  a resolution  of  the 
managing  committee  of  the  said  society,  duly  passed  on 
third  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  it  was  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  a fund  should 
be  collected  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  training 
schools  ; that  such  fund  should  be  invested  in  Government 


security-  or  Bank  of  Ireland  stock,  in  the  name  of  three 
trustees,  on  trusts,  to  be  defined  by  a deed  of  trust.  And 
whereas  by  further  resolution  of  the  said  managing  com- 
mittee  duly  passed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  was  resolved— 

‘ That  a deed  of  trust  be  drawn  up,  seeming  to  the  training 
school  whatever  funds  may  be  contributed  towards  a special 
endowment  fund  for  its  maintenance,  and  that  five  trustees, 
be  appointed  in  whose  names  such  money  should  be  funded 
the  interest  only  to  be  available.  Should  a training  school 
cease  to  exist  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  society,’  and  it  was  also  resolved,  1 that  the  said 
parties  to  these  presents  be  named  trustees  of  the  training  j 
school  endowment  fund,  and  that  the  fund  be  invested  in, 
the  bank  or  Government  stock.’  And  whereas  by  a further 
resolution  ofthe  said  managing  committee,  duly  passed  on  the 
second  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  it  was  resolved  1 That  the  money  sent  to  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a training  school  endowment 
fund  be  lodged  in  La  Touche’s  bank  to  that  separate  fund.’ 

And  whereas  sums  amounting  in  all  to  one  thousand  and 
fifty-eight  pounds  thirteen  shillings,  . . . were  up  to  the 
thirty- first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  contributed  to  the  said  fund,  and  same  was 
duly  placed  to  a separate  credit  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  La 
Touche  and  Co.  And  whereas  by  a further  resolution  of  the 
said  managing  committee  duly  passed  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,, 
it  was  resolved  “That  the  sum  standing  in  La  Touche’s 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  ‘Training  School  Endowment 
Fund  ’ be  invested  in  the  new  three  pounds  per  centum 
stock,  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  resolution.” 

And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  last  recited  resolution  the 
said  sum  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  eight  pence. 
Government  new  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  transferred 
in  the  books  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  into  the  names  ofthe  said  parties  hereto, 
trustees  as  aforesaid.  And  whereas  by  a further  re- 
solution of  the  said  managing  committee  duly  passed 
on  eleventh  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  was  resolved  that  a deed 
of  agreement  and  declaration  of  trust  should  be  pre- 
pared to  and  executed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Training 
School  Endowment  Fund,  declaring  the  trusts  on  which 
said  funds  is  to  be  held  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
this  committee  passed  on  twenty-eighth  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  containing  proper 
clauses  for  the  investment  of  said  fund  from  time  to  time, 
in  Government  funds  or  bank  stock,  or  in  preference  shares 
of  railway  companies,  ana  for  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  I 
managing  committee  of  the  society.  Now,  therefore,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared,  by  and  between  the  said 
parties  to  these  presents,  that  they  the  survivors  and  survivor 
of  them,  and  their  and  his  successors  and  successor  in  the 
office  of  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  these 
presents  shall  and  will  hold,  and  be  possessed  of  the  said 
sum  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  and 
eight  pence  Government  Stock,  now  standing  in  their  names 
as  hereinbefore  recited,  and  of  all  such  further  and  other 
sums  of  stock,  moneys,  securities  for  money  and  other  pro- 
perty as  shall  or  may  from  time  to  time  hereafter  be  trans- 
ferred, paid  or  assigned  to  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time 
being  of  these  presents,  upon  trust  to  pay  and  apply  the 
dividends,  interest  or  annual  proceeds  thereof  from  time  to 
time  in  and  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
training  department  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for 
Ireland  in  such  manner  and  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
managing  committee  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  society 
shall  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  direct,  but  so  that  die 
capital  or  principal  shall  not  be  encroached  upon  or  dimin- 
ished so  long  as  there  shall  exist-  in  Dublin  a training  depart- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  said  society,  and  upon  further 
trust  that  in  case  at  any  time  the  training  department  and 
Model  schools  of  the  said  Society,  in  Dublin,  shall  be  discon- 
tinued, and  permanently  and  definitely  closed,  then  and  in 
such  case  to  transfer,  pay,  and  assign  all  such  stock,  money, 
securities  and  other  property  towards  the  general,  purposes 
or  objects  of  the  said  Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  fun- 
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damental  laws  of  tlie  said  Society,  in  such . manner  as  the 
said  Managing  Committee  for  the  time  being  shall  from  time 
to  time  by  resolution  direct.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  trustee 
for  the  time  being  of  these  presents,  with  the  consent  of  the 
said  managing  committee  for  the  time  being  testified,  by 
resolution  to  vary  the  investment  of  the  funds  or  securities 
held  upon  the  trusts  of  these  presents,  and  to  invest  any  of 
the  trust  property  in  any  Government  funds  or  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  or  preference  shares  of  railway  companies. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  receipts  in  writing 
of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  from  time  to  time  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  a reso- 
lution of  the  said  managing  committee  shall  be  effectual 
discharges  for  the  same  respectively  to  the  trustees  or  trustee 
for  the  time  being  of  these  presents.  And  further  that 
whenever  any  trustees  or  trustee  of  these  presents  whether 
original  or  substituted  shall  die  or  desire  to  be  discharged 
from  or  become  unfit  to  act  in  the  trusts  hereof,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  managing  committee  of  the  said  society 
for  the  time  being  by  resolution  to  appoint,  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  being  a member  or  members  of  the  said 
society,  to  be  a trustee  or  trustees  in  the  place  of  the  trus- 
tee or  trustees  so  dying  or  desiring  to  be  discharged  or 
refusing  or  becoming  Unfit  to  act  as  aforesaid,  and  there- 
upon tTie  trust  funds  and  property  shall  be  transferred 
accordingly.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
hereto  subscribed  their  names  and  set  their  seals  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid.  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,'’  &c. 

1 6953.  In  whose  name  is  that  money  now  standing  ? 
— In  the  names  of  the  same  parties  in  whose  names  it 
was  put  from  the  outset ; but  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson,  is  deceased. 

16954.  Then  Archdeacon  Stokes,  Mr.  Anthony 
Lefroy,  Judge  Warren,  and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Colley,  are 
now  the  trustees  of  that  money  ? — They  are. 

16955.  How  is  the  interest  applied? — To  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

16956.  Is  it  now  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Society? — Yes. 

16957.  Is  the  training  school  not  open? — Yes,  but 
it  is  altogether  a separate  institution  from  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

16958.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  June,  1878. 

16959.  When  was  it  “ permanently  and  definitely 
closed”  ?— In  July,  1878.  It  is  now  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College. 

16960.  How  long  was  the  training  department 
closed? — About  six  weeks. 

16961.  Was  it  then  re-opened  again?— It  was  re- 
opened when  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Brooke  had  collected 
sufficient  funds  to  insure  the  committee  against  all  risk. 

16962.  All  risk  of  what? — Of  being  liable  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Institution. 

16963.  Did  the  same  pupils  return  to  it? — The  very 
same. 

16964.  Were  the  same  teachers  continued? — Yes. 

16965.  Has  none  of  the  interest  of  the  £1,140 
Government  stock  been  since  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  training  school?— No.  About  £700  stock  was 
sold  out  in  order  to  pay  the  teachers,  who  were  under 
notice,  a quarter’s  salary,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Church 
EducationSociety’s  Training  School  as  it  was  then  called. 

16966.  How  much  is  there  now  remaining? — There 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  £486  9s.  4 d.  stock. 

16967.  Is  that  £486  9s.  id.  stock  now  applied  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? 
— Only  the  interest  upon  it. 

16968.  The  provision  in  the  deed  is  : — 

“ So  that  the  capital  or  principal  shall  not  be  encroached 
upon  or  diminished  so  long  as  there  shall  exist,  in  Dublin  a 
training  department  in  connexion  with  the  said  Society,  and 
upon  further  trust  that  in  case  at  any  time  the  training 
department  and  Model  schools  of  the  said  Society  in  Dublin, 
shall  be  discontinued,  and  permanently  and  definitely  closed, 
then  and  in  such  case  to  transfer,  pay,  and  assign  all  such 
stock,  money,  securities  and  other  property  towards  the 
general  purposes  or  objects  of  the  said  Society,  as  set  forth 
in  the  printed  fundamental  laws  of  the  said  Society,  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  Managing  Committee  for  the  time  being 
shall  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  direct.” 

Have  you  any  resolution  of  the  Managing  Committee 
prescribing  the  selling  out  ot  this  money  ? — Yes.  It 
is  on  record  in  the  book  which  I produce.  I may 
mention  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  Q.c.,  had 


been  taken ; and  it  was,  that  so  long  as  the  training 
school  was  open  that  fund  could  not  be  touched — that 
the  school  should  be  first  definitively  closed. 

1 6969.  Read  the  resolution  closing  it? — On  J une  5th, 
1878,  there  was  a special  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  propriety  of  closing  the  training 
school,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  Diocesan  Secretaries 
was  taken.  The  minute  of  that  meeting  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Streane,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Irwin,  having  been  anxious  to  have  a legal  opinion 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  trust  deed  in  reference  to  the 
training  school,  laid  it  before  Mr.  Pilkington,  q.c.  , who 
gave  the  following  opinion : — 1 The  trustees  cannot  I think 
apply  any  part  of  the  principal  money  towards  the  debt  of 
the  training  school,  nor  in  gratuities  to  the  professors  in 
closing  the  school.  If  the  training  school  be  closed  de- 
finitely the  principal  may  be  applied  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society;  and  if  the  Society  continues  in 
operation  bona  fide  I think  the  principal  might  be  applied 
in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Society  which  appear  to  me 
to  include  the  debts  of  the  training  school.  If  both  the 
training  school  and  the  Society  be  discontinued  I think  the 
trustees  would  be  justified  in  applying  the  interest  or 
dividends  on  the  trust  funds  in  maintaining  the  training 
school,  although  then  not  connected  with  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  rules  and  principles  of  the  new  government  were 
substantially  the  Society.  It  would  be  a cypres  application 
of  the  fund.  The  trustees  cannot  part  with  the  trust  fund. 
They  cannot  delegate  their  trust.’  ” 

And  on  June  13tli,  1S78,  the  following  resolutions  were 


Mr.  T1 
O’Coi 


“That  inasmuch  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  for  Ireland  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  funds  for  the  support  of  the  training  school,  not- 
withstanding all  the  appeals  and  other  efforts  which  they 
have  made  in  its  behalf,  resolved  That  the  training 
school  be  definitively  closed  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1878. 
Resolved : — That  the  trustees  of  our  capital  fund  be  re- 
quested to  meet  the  Committee  on  the  earliest  day  convenient 
to  the  trustees,  and  at  such  hour  as  they  may  appoint,  the 
meeting  to  be  if  possible  during  this  month.  The  Committee 
deeply  feel  the  great  claims  which  all  the  officers  connected 
with  the  training  school  have  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
long  and  zealous  services  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  trustees  give  six  months’  salary  to  each  of  the  aforesaid 
officers  after  closing  the  training  school.  N.B. — They  were 
appointed  at  so  much  a year.” 


Again  on  July  2nd,  it  was  resolved  : — 

“That  Dr.  Leeper  be  authorised  to  dispose  of  the 
furniture  of  these  buildings,  and  of  the  requisites  of  the 
training  and  model  schools  at  the  best  advantage  either  by 
valuation  or  otherwise  as  he  may  find  expedient.” 


16970.  Was  that  done? — It  was. 

16971.  How  was  the  furniture  disposed  of? — 
Messrs.  Bennett,  the  auctioneers,  were  invited  to  set 
a price  on  everything  in  the  concern,  and  they  were 
purchased,  with  portion  of  the  funds  collected  by  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Brooke,  for  the  new  Training 
College. 

16972.  What  became  of  the  requisites  ? — The  school 
books  and  all  were  included  in  the  purchase. 

16973.  The  next  resolution  is  : — 


“That  Archdeacon  Stokes  and  other  trustees  of  the 
Training  school  fund,  be  requested  to  sell  so  much  stock  as 
will  produce  £531  15s.,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
attorney,  and  lodge  that  sum  in  tire  Munster  Bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society.” 


vVas  that  money  sold  out  ? — That  was  sold  out. 

16974.  I also  find  this  entry  in  the  book  you  have 
produced : — 

“The  Finance  Committee  having  met  on  the  1st  July, 
[878  and  having  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers, 
•ecommended  that  the  drafts  be  drawn,  No.  4,023  for 
£135  0s.  7 d.,  and  No.  4,024  for  £531  15s.,  for  payment  of 
jurrent  expenses.  Those  drafts  accordingly  weie  drawn, 
lie  former  signed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  G Carroll,  Espino 
Batty,  Esq.,  and  the  Chairman,  and  the  latter  by  Ileniy 
n nln...  r; T-fnn.  William  Brooke.  and  the 


Chairman.” 


What  were  the  current  expenses  ?— There  were  the 
accounts  for  the  last  quarter,  due  to  tradespeople, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Training  school ; and  a 
quarter’s  salary  was  given  to  the  teachers  in  lieu  of 
notice. 
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16975.  The  principal  part  of  the  money  was  applied 
to  pay  debts  incurred  by  the  Training  school,  and  to 
pay  salaries  to  the  teachers  due  at  the  time  of  definitely 
closing  the  school  1— It  was ; but  the  Train:  r school 
had  tr  6a  closed  in  order  that  that  might  bo  i.oue. 

16976.  The  Training  school  was  closed  on  the  30th 
June,  and  the  stock  was  sold  on  the  30th  July? — The 
Training  school  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
Church  Education  Society  on  and  after  the  30th  June. 

16977.  The  minutes  of  2nd  J uly,  1 S7S,  also  state  : — 
“ The  Secretary  was  requested  to  inquire  of  the  Kildare* 
place  Society,  whether  they  will  accept  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  pi-emises,  now  held  from  them  by  the 
Church  Education  Society,  the  rent  being  paid  up  to  the 
day  of  surrender.  That  in  case  an  affirmative  answer  be 
received  to  the  above  question,  the  premises  be  immediately 
surrendered  to  the  ICildare-place  Society,” 

On  the  1 6th  J uly,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  enclosing  the  followin'* 
resolution  : — 

‘ ‘ That  the  Church  Education  Society  b ; informed  that  the 
Kildare-place  Society  are  willing  to  accept  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  premises  held  by  the  Church  Education  Society.” 
It  was  then  resolved  : — 

“ That  a draft  be  drawn  for  the  sum  of  £32  5s.,  being 
the  rent  of  premises  from  the  25th  March,  1878,  to  the 
10th  July,  1878,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gamble  (the  honorary 
secretary).  A draft  accordingly  was  drawn,  No  4,0°5 
for  £32  5s.” 

The  minutes  proceed  : — 

“ The  Secretary  having  laid  before  the  Committee  the 
valuations  of  the  furniture  and  effects  of  the  Society 
amounting,  to  £112  4s.  (id.,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  pay  one-half  of  Messrs.  Ben- 
nett’s fee  for  valuation  of  furniture  and  school  requisites 
the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasers,  the  fee 
amounting  to  £5  12s.  3d,  Resolved— that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Deeper,  having  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  chaplain 
to  the  Training  school,  his  salary  as  Secretary  to  the  Society 
be  fixed  at  £50  per  annum,  reckoned  from  the  1st  inst. 
Resolved — that  the  trustees  of  the  Training  school  endow- 
ment fund  be  requested  to  sell  out  so  much  stock  as  would 
produce  £181  10s.  (in  order  to  pay  one  quarter’s  salary  in 
lieu  of  notice  to  the  late  officers  of  the  Training  and  Model 
schools),  and  lodge  the  amount  in  the  Munster  Bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  Church  Education  Society.” 

Was  that  transfer  made? — It  was. 

16978.  Where  Is  the  record  asto  whom  the  furniture 
and  effects  were  sold  to  ?— The  Right  Hon.  William 
Brooke  paid  for  them.  It  was  a cash  transaction.  It 
appears  in  the  bank  book  of  the  Training  school. 

16979.  Have  you  got  that  here?— I have  not; 
because  I did  not  think  I should  give  any  information 
about  the  Training  school,  seeing  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

16980.  What  I am  seeking  is  information  as  to  how 
it  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it?— It  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  it  because  of  the  ineffectual  appeal  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Trainin'.-  school 
16981.  On  August  11,  1878,  this  resolution  was 
passed : — 

“ That  the  trustees  of  the  endowment  fund  be  requested 
to  lodge  all  future  dividends  of  the  remaining  stock  to  the 
Credit  of  the  Church  Education  Society.”  ° 

How  is  the  Training  school  now  managed? It  is 

managed  by  a Committee  of  ten  gentlemen.  The 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  is  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Meath.  It  is  bond  fids  the  Training  school  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  derives  its  authority  from  it. 

16982.  Is  it  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Education  Society? — Not  in  any  way. 

16983.  Having  parted  with  the  Training  school,  and 
retained  £486  9s.  id.  of  the  Training  school  endowment 
fund,  and  having  sold  out  the  remainder ; what  are  now 

the  operations  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? I 

may  say  they  are  the  very  same— there  is  no  change 
as  regards  the  working  of  the  Society,  if  you  strip  it 
of  the  Training  school.  Their  operations  are  now 
confined  to  aiding  the  poor  Church  schools  of  Ireland. 

16984.  Are  the  teachers,  trained  in  the  new  Training 
school,  still  appointed  as  teachers  of  Church  Education 
Society  s schools  ? — They  are  trained  for  any  Church 


School,  whether  under  the  National  Board  or 
Church  Education  Society.  fche 

16985.  The  teachers  who  train  them  are  the 
as  before  the  change  ?— Yes.  Same 

16986.  And  the  school  is  conducted  in  the  same 
building  ? — Yes.  ' ‘ 0 

16987.  Is  there  any  change  whatever  in  the  Trainin', 
school  as  a school  ? — No.  . ? . ° 

16988.  Except  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  possessed  of 
its  trust  fund  ?— None  whatever  in  the  Trainin',  staff 
16989.  Was  it  closed  for  any  longer  time  than  the 
ordinary  summer  vacation  ? — No. 

16990.  Then  the  time  of  its  definitive  closin',  was 
the  termination  of  a term  ? — It  was. 

16991.  And  it  reopened  as  usual  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  next  term,  but  under  different  management? 
— Yes.  Had  not  Mr.  Brooke  succeeded  in  collectin', 
funds  it  would  have  ceased  to  exist  altogether.  ° 
16992.  What  then  is  now  the  operation  of  the 
Society?— The  Committee  endeavour  to  aid  poor 
Church  schools  throughout  Ireland.  Whatever  surplus 
funds  they  have  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year 
after  paying  office  salaries,  they  giye  to  the  various 
Diocesan  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  aidin',  poor 
schools.  That  money  might  be  applied  for  inspection 
or  to  buy  furniture;  or  school  requisites. 

16993.  Is  it  applied  by  the  Society  itself  in  any 
way  for  inspection  ?— No.  The  Central  Society  does  not 
inspect,  but  they  give  money  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  Diocesan  Church  Education  Societies  throurii- 
put  the  country,  which  they  may  apply  for  inspection 
it  they  choose. 

16994.  What  salary  had  Dr.  Deeper  before  the 
separation  of  the  Training  school  ?— £200  a year. 

16995.  That  was  reduced  by  £150  a year  on  the 
determination  of  the  connexion  with  the  Trainin'* 
school  ? — Yes. 

16996:  Looking  at  your  cash  account  I find  “Office 
salaries  £94  8s.  1 Id.”  Does  that  include  the  £50  to 
Dr.  Deeper,  and  your  own  salary  1— Yes. 

16997.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  item,  “ Grants 
in  cash,  £306  ” ? — That  represents  grants  to  necessitous 
schools,  which  made  application  for  assistance. 

16998.  The  next  item  is,  “ Grants  to  schools 
formerly  m connexion  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  £216  3s.  7d. — what  are  those  grants  ?— 
When  the  Church  Education  Society  caine  into 
existence,  they  agreed  with  the  Society  in  England  to 
take  those  Hibernian  schools  into';  connexion,  and  to 
pay  over  to  them  whatever  money  was  remitted  by  the 
English  auxiliaries  to  the  Central  Society.  They  have 
acted  on  that  principle  since — as  the  Committee  receive 
the  money  from  England  they  pay  it  away  to  the 
London  Hibernian  Schools  in  the  various  dioceses. 

16999.  It  appears  that  £223  6s.  1(7.  was  received 
from  English  auxiliaries,  and  that  £216  3s.  7 d.  was 
paid  away.  So  that  practically  you  are  only  the 
agents  to  distribute  that  money  ? —Nothin"  more. 

1 1 000.  The  next  item  in  your  account  is,  “ Grants 
to  poor  schools  from  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  £200  ” ?— The 
ladies  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  to 
aid  the  poor  teachers  throughout  Ireland.  'The 
collections  are  allowed  to  accumulate  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  clergymen  and  patrons  of  Church 
schools  are  invited  to  send  in  applications. 

17001.  The  next  item  is,  “Rent  of  rooms  half-year 
~5  ’ .? — Yes.  The  Church  Education  Society  now  pay 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College  £10  yearly  for  the  use  of  the  office 
and  boardroom. 

1 1 002.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  keep 
its  office  in  the  building  which  was  surrendered  ? — 
Yes. 

1/003.  In  round  numbers  the  income  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1879  was  £820,  of  which  £200  was  a 
legacy.  Therefore  the  ordinary  income  is  a little 
more  than  £600  ? — The  income  of  the  Central  Society, 
with  which  I am  connected,  amounts  to  something 
like  that  sum. 

1 7004.  The  deed  under  which  the  trust  fund  was  held 
provided  that,  on  any  transfer,  the  money  should  be  ap- 
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plied  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Church  Education  Society.  One  of  these  (No.  6)  is — 

“ The  funds  that  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  become  avail- 
able, within  their  respective  districts,  to  the  several  Diocesan 
Education  Societies,  may  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  Committees,  to  the  support  of  schools  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  are 
daily  read  by  all  the  children  in  attendance  who  are  capable 
of  reading;  but  they  shall  be  required  to  transmit  annually 
to  the  Committee  of  this  Society  a statement,  in  detail,  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  order  to  its  being  em- 
bodied in  the  General  Report.” 

Rule  No.  2 of  the  Society  is — 

“ The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  assist  Schools  at  present 
existing  in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools,  on  an 
improved  system , for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children 
of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  Parochial  Clergy,'  and 
under  the  tuition  of  Teachers  who  arc  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

Rule  No.  5 is— 

“ In  order  to  accomplish  the  object  stated  in  the  second 
law,  the  Society  will  use  the  following  means: — 1st.  It  will 
connect  itself  closely  with  all  the  Diocesan  Education  Socie- 
ties existing  in  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the 
formation  of  others,  where  none  have  been  as  yet  established, 
and  it  will  maintain  a confiding  and  co-operative  intercourse 
with  them  all.  2ndly.  It  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
Model  and  Training  School  for  the  education  of  Teachers, 
supply  suitable  books  and  other  school  requisites  for  the  use 
of  Schools  established  by  it,  and  assist  in  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing school-houses.  3dly.  It  will  promote  the  formation 
and  further  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  stated  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  assisted  or  established  by  it.” 

Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  remitted  the 
£306,  being  the  amount  of  the  grants  in  1879,  to  the 
Diocesan  Education  Societies  direct  ? — They  did. 

17005.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  take 
any  part  in  ascertaining  how  the  money  is  laid  out? 
— Yes;  the  Central  Society  gets  receipts. 

17006.  Is  there  any  efficient  and  stated  inspection 
of  the  schools  assisted  and  established  by  the  Church 
Education  Society? — No,  not  now,  by  the  Central 
Society. 

17007.  Then  the  three  fundamental  objects  have 
now  come  down  to  furnishing  funds  to  Diocesan 
Education  Societies? — Yes.  The  Committee  have 

been  obliged  for  three  or  four  years  past  to  dispense 
with  the.  inspection  of  schools  for  want  of  funds. 
There  is  no  inspection  at  present  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin.  I do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  not  inspected 
throughout  Ireland. 

1 7 008.  This  is  by  another  authority.  What  I want 
to  know  is,  is  it  by  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — Tt  is  done  by  Diocesan  Societies. 

17009.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  by  the  Society  to 
ascertain  the  present  standard  of  education  in  those 
schools  ? — They  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except 
from  the  reports  of  the  various  clergymen,  who  act  as 
inspectors  throughout  Ireland. 

17010.  Our  Inspector  in  his  report  says  of  the 
schools  belonging  to  your  Society  : — 

“ The  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  are  far 
inferior  to  the  National  or  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 
They  arc  but  little  use  to  the  country  in  tlicir  present 
condition,  and  -they  should  be  immediately  placed  under 
the  control  of  an  efficient  board.  In  them  may  bo  seen 
all  descriptions  of  abuses,  inefficient  teachers,  useless  in- 
spections, with  misleading  reports,  a badly-graduated 
standard  of  instruction,  and  inadequate  salaries  to  teachers. 
The  causes  of  these  abuses  are  numerous ; among  the 
most  important  are — the  want  of  money,  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  local  clergymen  in- matters  of  education.  It 
should  also  be  stated,  that  while  the  reports  of  former  Com- 
missions have  been  carefully  considered  and  acted  upon, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
they  have  been  totally  ignored  by  the  Church  Education 
Society,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  and  their  schools  are  now 
little  better  than  they  were  in  1857. 

“The  objects  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  the  Incorporated  Society,  in 
reference  to  primary  education,  are  very  similar ; and  I have 
no  doubt  that  if  these  three  societies  would  co-operate, 


they  might  employ  the  same  inspectors,  and  use  the  same 
standard  of  instruction,  with  great  advantage.  Proper 
care  might  thus  be  taken  of  all  those  schools  which,  from 
paucity  in  numbers,  or  conscientious  objections  of  managers, 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  National  System.” 

What  qualification,  if  any,  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  by  the  Church  Education  Society  before 
giving  a grant  to  be  spent  on  the  school? — They  have 
no  means  of  communicating  with  the  teacher,  except 
through  the  patron  of  the  school.  The  Committee  in 
Dublin  cannot  even  appoint  a teacher. 

17011.  I believe  the  Church  Education  Society  used 
formerly  to  have  a fixed  standard  of  instruction?— Yes. 

17012.  Is  that  now  enforced? — The  scale  of  profi- 
ciency remains  unchanged. 

17013.  Has  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  anything  to  do  with  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  through  the  country? — Not  in  interfering 
with  it. 

17014.  Then,  of  course,  they  cannot  say  whether 
the  standard  is  followed  or  not? — Except  through 
their  agents  the  Diocesan  Secretaries ; but  they  be- 
lieve the  standard  must  be  good,  inasmuch  as  the 
teachers  sent  out  are  trained  men  and  women. 

17015.  Ax-e  not  those  the  teachers  sent  out  from 
Kildare-street  ? — Yes. 

17016.  That  Institution  does  not  belong  to  the 
Society  any  longer? — It  does  not;  but  those  who  are 
trained  there  go  out  and  teach  in  Church  schools, 
whether  connected  with  the  National  Board  or  Church 
Education  Society. 

17017.  But  if  the  training  school  is  not  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  how  does 
that  Society  ascertain  whether  the  teachers  are  pro- 
perly  trained  or  not? — That  is  asceitained  by  the 
examinations  in  Kildare-street.  The  Society  knows 
that  the  teachei-s  are  examined  and  certificated  before  ' 
they  go  out.  Dr.  Leeper  is  chaplain  to  the  Training 
College,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  nothing  can  occur  there  unknown  to  him. 

17018.  Do  you  mean  that  in  his  double  capacity,  as 
chaplain  to  the  new  institution  and  secretai-y  to  the 
old  one,  he  would  report  whether  the  teachers  were 
qualified  or  not? — Certainly  he  would  l'eport  that. 

17019.  Does  not  that  make  a real  connexion? — No; 
because  the  Central  Committee  in  Dublin  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  a teacher  in 
the  country. 

17020.  Does  your  Society — before  making  a grant 
to  a school  in  the  country— see  that  the  diocesan 
board  take  steps  to  ascei-tain  that  the  teacher  is  in  any 
way  qualified,  beyond  taking  the  certificate  from  the 
new  ti-aining  college  ? — They  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining that.  They  must  trust  to  the  secretaries. 

17021.  The  two  matters  that  are  mentioned  by 
our  inspector  as  the  causes  of  the  abuses  to  which  lie 
refers,  are  “the  want  of  money,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  local  clergymen  in  matters  of  education.”  With 
regard  to  the  want  of  money,  can  you  tell  us  the 
figures  in  several  years  to  show  how  the  funds  have 
fallen  away  ? — By  consulting  the  reports,  issued  yearly, 
the  falling  off  appears.  I produce  our  annual  reports. 

17022.  It  appears  that  in  1867,  the  income  of  your 
Society  was  £4,019  17s.  id.,  less  by  £67  12s.  3d., 
balance  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  that  year; 
that  is,  in  round  numbers,  £3,950,  of  which  £1,896 
went  to  the  training  and  model  schools ; £226  for 
salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  an  inspector ; £278 
for  grants  for  inspection  ; £346  for  grants  to  London 
Hibernian  schools ; £265  for  salaries ; £192  for 
printing  and  stationery ; £213  for  deputation  expenses: 
£100  for  rent  of  premises ; £59  was  devoted  to  grants 
to  pool-  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  ; and  £100 
was  given  to  Bandoix  ti'ainiug  school.  Did  you  main- 
tain a training  school  at  Bandon  ?— Yes ; but  xvheix  the 
Bandon  school  authoi'ities  conseixted  to  send  up  their 
young  men  and  women  to  be  ti'ained  .in  Kildare-place, 
the  Church  Education  Society  discontinued  their  grant 
of  £100  a year. 

17023.  The  reports  of  the  Society  also  show  that, 
in  1872,  the  receipts  were  £3,03S  7s.,  less  by  a balance 
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in  hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of 
£24  12s.  8 d.  The  income  therefore  had  practically 

fallen  to  £3,010.  The  expenditure  in  that  year  in- 
cluded expenses  of  training  and  model  schools, 
£1.640  18s.  8 d. ; expenses  of  inspector  in  diocese  of 
Dublin,  £111  14s.  2d;  grants  to  Bandon  Training 
school  (two  years)  £200  ; London  Hibernian  Society’s 
schools,  £332  Is.  lid. ; supplementing  salaries  of  poor 
teachers,  £108  11s.  10c?. ; salaries  £270 ; printing  and 
stationery,  £88  19s.  2d.  ; rent  of  premises,  £105  ; 
advertising  and  other  incidental  expenses,  £45  17s.  3d. 
In  1877,  the  income  of  the  Society  was  in  round 
numbers,  £2,390 ; but  that  included  £549  10s.  2d. 
fees  of  students ; £126  from  London  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  for  additional  training  session,  to 
twenty-one  students ; and  legacies  £338  19s.  6d.,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  year  there  was  a balance  of 
£186  6s.  5d.,  due  to  treasurer.  What  were  the  fees 
of  students  ? — Each  student  pays  £6  twice  a year. 

17024.  Are  the  fees  paid  in  the  same  way  still? — 
They  are. 

17025.  Then  is  there  any  change  whatever  in  the 
school,  except  in  name  ? — It  is  not  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  Training  school  now,  it  is  the  Training 
College  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  that  is,  it  trains  men 
and  women  as  teachers  for  all  Church  schools ; but,  as 
regards  its  training  staff,  it  is  identically  the  same  now 
as  it  was  before. 

17026.  What  was  the  payment  by  the  London 
Christian  Knowledge  Society? — At  the  request  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  Society  made  a 
grant,  and  the  money  was  received  from  London  when 
we  sent  over  an  account  of  the  numbers  that  we 
trained.  A great  many  young  persons  find  it  difficult 
to  pay  the  fee  of  £6  half-yearly,  and  this  was  given  as 
•an  assistance  to  them. 

17027.  In  that  year  the  expense  of  the  Training  and 
Model  schools  was  £2,104  ; office  salaries  were  £163  ; 
grants  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  came  to  £266  ; and  the  rent  of 
premises  was  £107  19s.  2d.  Had  the  inspection  been 
given  up  at  that  time? — Yes,  by  the  Central  Society. 

17028.  And  the  Training  and  Model  schools  were 
given  up  in  1878? — Yes. 

17029.  Then  there  is  not  now  any  actual  educational 
work  at  all  done  by  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — 
Not  in  the  sense  of  inspecting  schools,  or  training 
teachers  by  the  Central  Society. 

17030.  Are  there  any  school  requisites  supplied  by 
them? — Yes ; they  give  cash  grants. 

17031.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  Do  they  supply 
any  school  requisites? — No;  but  the  depository  next 
door  gives  them  at  a reduction  of  30  per  cent. 

17032.  That  is  a separate  institution? — Yes. 

17033.  In  the  repoi-t  of  your  Society  for  1878 1 find 
this  passage : — 

“ The  Report  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the 
year  1877  contained  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  Society’s  Training  schools : — ‘ These  Training  schools 
are  labouring  uuder  such  a want  of  pecuniary  support  that 
your  Committee  are  compelled  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  their  being  closed,  which,  indeed,  must  be  the  case,  unless 
they  are  sustained  by  liberal  aid  and  that  without  delay.’ 
In  presenting  this  Thirty-ninth  Report  of  the  Society,  the 
Committee  have  to  notice  with  regret  that  the  event  which 
was  then  apprehended  has  actually  taken  place.  In  the 
month  of  June  last  it  was  found  that  the  schools  were  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £500,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  funds  required  to  free 
them  from  this  debt,  or  to  provide  for  future  expenses. 
Under  these  circumstances  a special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  held,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 
• Inasmuch  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  Training  school,  notwithstanding  all  the 
appeals  and  other  efforts  which  they  have  made  in  its  behalf, 
Resolved — that  the  Training  school  be  definitely  closed  on 
the  30th  June,  1878.’  A capitalized  fund  of  about  £1,100 
had  been  some  years  ago  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  Education  Society.  The  opinion  of  eminent 
counsel  having  been  taken,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to 
sell  out  such  an  amount  of  this  capital  as  was  sufficient  to 
clear  off  the  existing  liabilities  of  the  schools,  the  remainder 


of  the  money  being  still  held  in  trust  for  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  Society.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
the  Committee  felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  decisive 
step  indicated  in  the  above  mentioned  resolution.  The 
Training  schools,  established  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  qualified  teachers  for  primary  schools  conducted 
on  the  Scriptural  principles  which  the  Society  has  ever 
upheld,  have  long  done  noble  service  in  the  land,  and  at  the 
time  when  they  were  unavoidably  closed  were  in  a state  of 
high  efficiency.  After  their  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  had  been  severed,  an  effort  was  made  in 
another  quarter  to  continue  them  under  other  management 
and  the  board  of  Religious  Education  of  the  General  Synod 
consented  to  undertake  the  temporary  charge  of  them  in  the 
hope  that  some  provision  may  be  ultimately  made  for  them 
by  the  General  Synod.  Although  in  consequence  of  this 
discontinuance  of  its  Training  establishment,  the  Church 
Education  Society  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  one  im- 
portant branch  of  its  organization,  the  Committee  feel  that 
there  is  still  a work  for  the  Society  to  do.  Its  efforts  hence- 
forth must  be  concentrated  upon  the  task  of  supporting  and 
encouraging  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  all  primary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  which  give  honour  to  the  word  of 
God  by  making  it  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  Committee 
would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  earlv 
in  the  present  year  they  devoted  all  the  spare  funds  at  their 
disposal  (arising  from  subscriptions,  donations,  &c.,)  to  the 
assistance  of  such  poor  and  struggling  schools  as  made 
application  to  them.” 

I understood  you  to  admit  that  there  is  not  now  any 
uniform  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  ? — No. 

17034.  Each  diocese  provides  for  its  own  inspection? 

17035.  Are  there  any  dioceses  that  do  not  make 
any  such  provision? — I am  afraid  there  are;  because 
when  returns  were  called  for  some  time  ago,  at  the 
request  of  your  secretary  some  of  them  sent  no  returns. 
I have  made  an  abstract,  arranged  in  dioceses,  of  all 
the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject. 

17036.  Your  abstract  shows  that  there  are — In 
Achonry,  11  schools,  but  that  no  return  has  been 
received.  In  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  76  schools ; local 
contributions,  £284  10s. ; number  of  children  on  the 
roll,  2,011;  average  attendance,  1,401.  In  Derry, 
20  schools  ; 916  children  on  the  roll ; average  atten- 
dance, 513.  In  Ferns,  33  schools;  865  children  on 
the  roll ; average  attendance,  539.  In  Killaloe  East, 
10  schools ; 333  on  the  roll ; average  attendance,  214. 
In  Kildare,  24  schools ; contributed  by  Diocesan 
Society,  £147  10s.  ; 358  on  the  roll ; average  atten- 
dance, 268.  In  Limerick,  16  schools;  no  return 
received.  In  Raphoe,  5 schools;  £42  10s.,  contri- 
buted by  the  Diocesan  Society ; but  no  other  return 
received.  In  Waterford  and  Lismore,  19  schools ; no 
return  received.  In  Tuam,  7 schools;  £30,  local 
contribution;  total  children  on  the  roll,  16;  average 
attendance,  13.  Is  that  correct  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Blun- 
dell, the  secretary,  gave  the  average  attendance  at  only 
one  school ; I believe  it  is  his  own. 

17037.  Then  there  are  7 schools  assisted  in  that 
diocese ; £30  is  contributed  locally  for  oiie  of  them, 
at  which  there  are  16  children  on  the  roll,  and  13  is 
the  average  attendance? — Yes. 

17038.  The  abstract  further  shows  that  there  are — 
In  Leigblin,  18  schools;  647  on  the  roll;  average 
attendance,  433.  In  Ossory,  20  schools;  407  on  the 
roll ; average  attendance,  288.  In  Ardfert,  19  schools; 
442  on  the  roll;  average  attendance,  316.  In  Dublin, 
45  schools ; 2,049  on  the  roll ; avei'age  attendance, 
1,355.  In  Killaloe,  5 schools ; 100  on  the  roll ; 
average  attendance,  67.  In  Cashel  and  Emly,  14 
schools;  281  on  the  roll;  average  attendance,  181. 
In  Down,  13  schools;  312  on  the  roll;  avei'age 
attendance,  175.  In  Connor,  82  schools;  5,694  on 
the  roll;  average  attendance,  2,618.  In  Dromore, 
there  are  45  schools;  2,264  on  the  roll;  average 
attendance,  1,113.  In  Glandelagh,  19  schools;  local 
contributions,  £646  14s.  6 d. ; 596  children  on  the  roll ; 
average  attendance,  426.  The  local  contributions 
returned  to  you  were — In  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross, 
£284  10s.;  in  Tuam,  £30;  and  in  Glandelagh, 
£646  1 4s.  (id. ; and  the  only  aid  returned  to  you  as 
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afforded  by  the  Diocesan  Societies,  was — In  Kildare, 
.£147  10s.  ; and  in  Raphoe,  £42  10s.  Did  you  get 
no  information  as  to  the  rest? — No,  although  we 
have  earnestly  sought  it. 

17039.  Then  the  Church  Education  Society  does 
not  now  receive  any  information  from  those  other 
dioceses  ? — We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  infor- 
mation, because  the  clergy  are  moving  about. 

17040.  The  entire  result  of  your  abstract  is,  that 
there  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society  501  schools ; that  the  amount  of  local  contri- 
butions of  which  you  were  informed  was  £96  14 s.  6 d., 
less  than  £2  a school ; that  the  aid  afforded  by  Diocesan 
Societies,  so  far  as  you  were  informed,  was  £190  ; the 
children  on  the  roll  numbered  17,291,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  9,900? — The  money  figures  do  not 
represent  the  entire  contributions.  There  are  only 
five  dioceses  from  which  the  figures  have  been 
returned. 

17041.  Then  in  all  the  other  dioceses  the  money 
sent  down  by  the  Church  Education  Society  is  spent 
without  their  control,  and  there  is  no  return  given  to 
them  as  to  how  it  is  spent  ? — The  Diocesan  Secretaries 
give  receipts. 

17042.  Do  they  vouch  the  expenditure  in  any  way  ? 
— Apart  from  the  receipt  there  is  no  other  voucher ; 
but  we  depend  on  the  good  faith  of.  the  clergy— the 
Committee  never  question  it. 

17043.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  now 
perform  any  function,  except  that  of  collecting  funds 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  dioceses? — No,  no  other 
function. 

17044.  Ts  the  Kildare-place  Society,  which  is  the 
owner  of  the  Training  school,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  1— Yes. 

17045.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
our  Secretary  from  the  Registrar  of  that  Society  : — 

“ 4,  Kildare-place,  Dublin, 

24th  January,  1879. 

Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8tli  inst.,  I 
am  directed  to  state  that  since  the  withdrawal  of  Govern- 
ment aid  the  resources  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Ed  neation  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  have  been  greatly  crippled, 
and  there  are  not  at  present,  nor  have  there  been  since 
1857,  any  schools  under  tliQ  management  or  control  of  or 
connected  with  the  Society.  The  Society,  however,  continue 
to  afford  such  assistance,  in  grants  of  books  and  money,  as 
their  limited  means  permit,  to  schools  and  other  institutions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Charles  II.  Keene,  Registrar. 

To  James  Creed  Meredith,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  Endowed  Schools 

Commission,  Four  Courts, 

Dublin.” 

Is  that  Society  the  owners  of  the  Training  College  ? — 
Yes.  They  own  the  premises. 

17046.  They  say  that  they  have  no  school  connected 
with  them.  What'  is  the  organization  of  the  body 
that  manage  the  Training  College  at  present  ? — They 
derive  their  authority  from  the  General  Synod. 

17047.  Does  the  General  Synod  provide  any  funds  ? 
— No;  but  on  various  occasions  at  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Synod  in  April  and  May,  resolutions 
were  passed. 

17048.  Do  you  mean  to  provide  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Training  school  in  Kildare-place  ? 
—Yes. 

17049.  What  number  of  pupils  are  attending  there 
now? — In  the  infant  school  upwards  of  100;  in  the 
model  and  day  school,  240. 

17050.  How  many  teachers  are  there  under  course 
of  training  ? — In  round  numbers,  the  Training  College 
usually  has  forty  women  and  about  ten  men. 

17051.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of  1857  reported : 

“ As  the  value  of  the  property,  consisting  of  schools, 
sites,  and  schoolhouses  still  belonging  to  the  Kildare-place 
Society  is  considerable,  we  recommend  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  placing  these  endowments  under  the  care  of 
bodies  or  persons  who  are  directly  connected  with  existing 


arrangements  for  education,  and  who  will  in  consequence  Aug.  s,  188«. 
be  more  likely  to  exercise  the  activity  and  vigilance  which  ~ 
are  necessary  for  the  security  of  such  small  endowments  q,q  lhom*s 
distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  country.”  onaor. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  property  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society? — Nothing  whatever.  Though  we  are 
under  the  same  roof,  I know  nothing  of  their  working. 

They  have  a separate  Committee. 

17052.  Is  there  any  invested  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  Education  Society? — No. 

17053.  Have  you  not  received  legacies  from  time 
to  time? — We  have;  but  the  Committee  have  spent 
them.  They  have  never  invested  such  legacies. 

17054.  Then  they  have  no  capital,  except  the  residue 
of  this  endowment  fund  ? — Not  a shilling.  I omitted 
to  say  that  a further  sum  of  £112  4s.  6d.  has  been 
invested.  So  that  £486  9s.  4<i.  does  not  exactly 
represent  our  present  fund  as  there  has  been  an 
increase. 

17055.  It  appears  that  on  the  12th  January,  1880, 

£114  14s.  6 d.,  Government  stock,  was  purchased  for 
£112  4s.  6 d.  What  was  that  fund  derived  from  ? — I 
believe  it  was  a balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A legacy, 
of  £200,  which  was  received,  increased  the  fund. 

17056.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  legacies 
received  ? — Yes,  all  appear  in  the  reports. 

17057.  Have  you  a separate  account  of  legacies 
received  ? — Yes,  in  the  ledger,  which  I produce. 

17058.  Taking  each  year  since  1867,  the  account 
shows  that  there  were  received  in  that  year  four 
legacies  amounting  to  £284  ; in  1868,  two  legacies, 

£215  6s.  lid. ; in  1869,  six  legacies,  £344  18s.;  in 
1870,  six  legacies,  £164  10s.  9 d.  ; in  1871,  nine 
legacies,  £430  6s.  lid.;  in  1872,  eight  legacies, 

£776  17s.  9d. ; in  1873,  three  legacies,  £130;  in 
1874,  three  legacies,  £270  8s.  Id. ; in  1875,  seven 
legacies,  £404  3s.  lOd. ; in  1876,  four  legacies,  £735 
(including  one  left  by  Archibald  M ‘Comas,  £500) ; in 
1S77,  four  legacies,  £338  19s.  6 d.  (including  £300 
balance  of  bequest  of  the  late  Dean  Bernard) ; in  1878, 
three  legacies,  £135;  and  in  1879,  one  legacy,  £200. 

Did  the  Committee  ever  take  legal  advice  as  to  whether 
they  could  expend  these  sums  ? — I do  not  think  the 
Committee  ever  consulted  any  competent  legal  autho- 
rity as  to  the  special  legacies. 

17059.  All  the  legacies  were  treated  as  income? — 

They  were.  In  fact  the  applications  were  so  many 
and  pressing  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Committee  never  held  over  any  sum  of  money.  The 
legacies  were  given  to  the  Church  Education  Society 
for  the  schools,  and  of  course  the  money  was  expended 
for  that  purpose. 

17060.  There  are  a large  number  of  schools  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8,  as 
Church  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  from  which  we  have  got  no  replies  to 
our  inquiries.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  us 
what  schools  are  in  existence  in  the  different  dioceses, 

I will  not  say  in  connexion  with  your  Society,  but 
that  receive  assistance  from  your  Society? — None 
except  the  numerical  list  I have  handed  in.  Even  in 
order  to  present  that  to-day  we  had  to  write  three 
times. 

17061.  Chairman. — In  fact  you  send  a bulk  sum 
to  each  diocese,  and  you  have  no  particulars  as  to  how 
it  is  expended  ? — Just  so. 

17062.  You  have  no  information  beyond  the  total 
number  of  schools  ? — No. 

17063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  Training  school’s  present  prospects  ? — 

It  was  in  a very  precarious  condition  last  April. 

Thei'e  was  a special  meeting  called  to  consider  the 
crisis,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  officers  got  three 
months’  notice  to  leave  on  the  1st  August.  Latterly 
a sum  has  been  raised  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

17064.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  Training  school  as 
well  as  of  the  Church  Education  Society? — I am. 

There  are  ten  members  on  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  College,  which  is  totally  different  from 
4 F 
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A«v-  5, 1*80.  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Mr.  Thomas  They  are— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  Chairman  ; the 

O'Connor.  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke ; Mr.  H.  F.  Colley,  j.p.  ; 

Mr.  W.  Barlow  Smyth,  d.l.  ; Mi-.  Pilkington,  Q.c. ; 
Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlain,  m.a.  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Nunn, 
n. a.  ; Rev.  Charles  King-Irwin,  d.d.  ; Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Leighlin ; and  Rev.  Canon  Tombe,  m.a. 

17065.  Have  you  any  information  in  your  office,  or 
do  you  ask  for  any  from  the  diocesan  boards,  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  able  to  collect  1— No.  In 
fact  the  Central  Committee  have  no  control  over  the 
, diocesan  boards.  They  are  perfectly  independent  of 

the  committee.  We  have  no  means  of  compelling 
them  to  give  us  any  information. 

17066.  Chairman. — You  never  ask  for  particulars 


before  granting  money  to  each  of  the  dioceses  ?— We  ask 
as  to  the  number  of  schools  likely  to  be  in  need  of  money. 

17067.  You  do  not  ask  for  the  names  ? — No.  The 
Committee  in  Dublin  are  very  sensitive  on  that  point. 

17068.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How.  was  the 
£306  which  appears  to  have  been  distributed  last 
year  allocated? — Dublin,  £42;  Kildare,  £30;  Glan- 
delagh,  £30 ; Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  £40'- 
Cork,  £40;  Tuam,  £10;  Killala  and  Achoury,  £8- 
Ardfert,  Limerick,  and  Aghadoe,  £16  ; Armagh,  £G  • 
Ferns,  £15  ; Leighlin,  £15  ; Ossory,  £20  ; Killalce* 
£3;  Kilmore,  £3;  Meath,  £10  ; Raphoe,  £15* 
Derry,  £3.  Waterford  and  Lismore  were  omitted  by 
inadvertence  from  the  grant  of  1879,  but  was  granted 
£20  early  in  1880. 


Rev.  Richard 
Galbraith,  m.a. 


Rev.  Richard  Galbraith,  m.a.,  recalled. 


17069.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  of  the 
diocese  of  Clogher? — Yes. 

17070.  Your  Diocesan  Board  is  not  one  of  those 
that  got  any  sum  from  the  Church  Education  Society  ? 
— No.  They  do- not  get  much  from  it. 

17071.  What  is  the  organization  in  Clogher? — Our 
Diocesan  Council  is  the  Religious  Education  Board,  and 
we  have  a Religious  Education  Inspector,  who  is  paid 
chiefly  through  subsciiptions.  I think  he  receives 
£150  a year. 

17072,  Does  he  take  any  part  in  inspecting  the 
condition  of  the  secular  education,  in  any  of  the 
schools  which  are  not  under  the  National  Board? — 
There  are  but  few  such  schools  ; the  greater  number 
are  National  schools. 

17073.  The  inspection  is  confined  to  matters  of 
religious  education,  except  where  by  permission  or 
request  an  inspection  in  secular  knowledge  is  given? — 
Yes. 

17074.  Who  is  your  inspector  ? — Rev.  Mr.  Moffett. 

17075.  He  was  I believe  a distinguished  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  and  head  master  of  Foyle  College  ? — 
He  was. 

17076.  The  report  of  your  board  for  last  year  shows 
that  there  was  a balance  in  hand  from  1878,  of  £77  7s. 
3d. ; and  that  the  total  receipts  including  that  balance 
were  £367  19s.  9 d.  Against  that  there  is  salary  of 
inspector  £150  ; travelling  expenses  £25  ; stationei-y, 
ifcc.,  £4  17s.  9 d. ; results  fees  £82  5s.  lid.  Were  these 
fees  all  awarded  in  respect  of  religious  knowledge  ? — 
Yes. 

17077.  The  other  items  of  expenditure  are  books 
for  premiums,  £50  5s.  3d. ; printing,  £39  6s.  9 d. ; inci- 
dental expenses,  £3  4s.  8 d.  ^ grant  to  Central  Board  of 
Religious  Education  £5 ; grant  to  Kildare-place 
Training  Institution  £5.  What  is  the  grant  to  the 
Kildare-place  Training  Institution  ? — I was  not  present 
the  day  that  was  granted,  so  I am  not  certain ; but  I 
think  it  was  a contribution  towards  maintaining  the 
school  in  Kildare-place. 

17078.  Your  Board  practically  takes  no  part  in 
secular  instruction? — None,  except  inspecting  in 
schools. 

17079.  Practically,  its  work  is  confined  to  religious 
teaching  ? — It  is. 

17080.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether,  in  the  other 
dioceses,  there  are  similar  organizations? — I think 
there  are  in  most  of  the  dioceses,  but  not  in  all. 

17081.  Are  there  any  Diocesan  Boards,  so  far  as 
you  know,  that  make  provision  for  secular  education, 
or  are  they  all  confined  to  religious  instruction  ? — They 
are  all  confined  to  religious  matters. 

17082.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  there  is  not  now  any 
substitute  for  whatever  assistance  was  formerly  given, 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  for  secular  teaching? 
— No.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Three  years  ago, 
in  the  parish  of  Carrickmacross,  there  were  two  or 
three  schools  under  the  Church  Education  Board,  but 
supported  locally.  They  were  called  “ Church  Edu- 


cation,” because  we  used  ©hurcli  Education  inspection ; 
but  that  was  the  sole  connexion. 

17083.  There  are  no  funds  capitalized,  belonging  to 
your  Diocesan  Board  ? — We  have  not. 

17084.  Dr.  Curtis. — When  was  your  Diocesan 
Board  formed? — .After  the  Church  Act  came  into 
operation.  Then  we  were  obliged  more  than  ever  to 
put  the  National  Board  Schools  under  the  Diocesan 
Boards,  otherwise  the  masters  of  the  National  Schools 
would  not  direct  their  attention  to  anything  but 
secular  instruction. 

17085.  Is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  placing  a 
school  under  the  National  Board — obtaining  State  aid 
for  secular  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  a religious  inspection  by  an  independent  body  ?— 
There  is  a difficulty. 

17086.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? — The  difficulty  is  to 
induce  the  masters  to  take  any  pains  with  religious 
instruction,  and  as  a stimulus  to  induce  them  to  do 
this,  we  make  the  results  fees  more. 

17087.  How  are  you  able  to  manage,  in  cases  where 
the  master  is  not  himself  a member  of  the  church  ?— 
We  have  not  now  any  such  case.  One  such  case  did 
occur,  in  which  a Roman  Catholic  master  taught,  and 
claimed  the  results  fees  we  usually  allow. 

17088.  For  instruction  in  religious  knowledge? — 
Yes. 

17089.  Surely  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  there  must 
be  a large  number  of  scattered  Protestant  children  in 
places  where  the  National  school  teachers  are  Roman 
Catholic  ? — I think  not.  I think  I am  in  the  most 
Roman  Catholic  district  of  Clogher,  and  since  we  put 
our  parochial  school  under  the  National  Board,  all 
the  Protestant  children  have  come  to  it. 

17090.  Then  you  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
parents  of  the  children  to  adopt  the  National  system 
of  education  ? — None.  The  parents  have  no  objection, 
nor  the  children  either. 

17091.  Where  the  teacher  is  a Protestant,  do  you 
find  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a substantially 
efficient  religious  inspection  by  your  own  Board?— No. 
I think  we  do  not.  The  inspection  is  not  compulsory. 
We  must  get  the  permission  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  to  inspect  his  schools  as  regards  religious 
knowledge. 

17092.  Chairman. — I suppose  that,  practically,  they 
are  all  glad  to  have  an  inspection  held  ? — I am  glad 
certainly ; but  there  are  a few  who  are  not — who 
dislike  it. 

17093.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of 
properly  trained  teachers  for  your  schools  ?— We  have 
such  teachers  as  we  like. 

17094.  Where  do  they  come  from? — My  present 
teacher  was  trained  under  the  National  Board,  and 
taught  in  one  of  the  Board’s  schools ; he  afterwards  had 
one  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  then  came 
back  to  a National  Board  school.  He  has  a great  reputa- 
tion, and  is  a most  energetic  man,  though  not  altogether 
to  my  taste,  and  he  inspires  the  pupils  with  confidence 
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in  his  own  knowledge.  The  pupils  are  of  all  denomi- 
nations. When  under  the  Church  Education  system 
we  had  ail  average  of  about  twenty  children,  and  there 
were  some  of  our  Protestant  children  going  to  the 
National  Board  schools,  which  were  under  the  priests’ 
patronage.  Now  we  have  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  over  80,  more  than  half  of  them  being  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Protestant  children  number  40. 

17095.  What  was  the  position  of  the  school  as  to 
emoluments  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  as 
contrasted  -with  its  present  position! — The  master’s 
income  from  various  sources  is  now  about  .£150  or 
£160  a year;  while  under  the  Church  Education 
Society,  it  was  only  about  £40. 

17096.  The  result  of  the  change  from  the  Church 
Education  Society  to  the  National  Board  is,  that  the 
master’s  salary  has  been  multiplied  by  four,  and  the 
number  of  the  children  by  five! — Yes. 

17097.  Is  the  teaching  better! — It  is.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  secular  .instruction  being  better. 

17098.  Is  the  religious  instruction  practically  such 
as  to  satisfy  you ! — It  does  not. 

17099.  In  what  respect  does  it  fall  short  1 — I do  not 
think  that  there  is  the  energy  or  cai’e  that  there  used 
to  be.  We  have  only  half  an  hour  now  for  religious 
instruction,  and  that  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  close 
of  school. 

17100.  Chairman. — Is  that  every  day! — Every 
day.  Our  plan  is  to  devote  from  ten  to  half-past  ten 
to  that  object,  and  unless  the  pupils  are  very  punctual 
a number  lose  it.  If  we  had  the  religious  instruction 
at  the  close  of  the  day  their  energy  would  be  tired 
out. 

17101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  a regula- 
tion of  your  own,  or  one  of  the  National  Board,  that 
compels  you  to  have  religious  instruction  at.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  hours  1 — It  is  in  effect  a rule  of  the 
National  Board.  Of  course  we  might  have  it  during 
the  play-hour,  and  possibly  befoi'e  that.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  National  Board  is,  that  it  must  be  at  an 
hour  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 


the  other  pupils.  If  we  had  it  during  the  play-hour,  dug.  5, 
it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  children.  jjev.  jjjgh 

17102.  The  regulation  of  the  National  Board  is: — Galbraith, 
“ In  all  National  schools  there  must  be  secular  instruction 
for  not  less  than  four  hours  upon  at  least  five  days  in  the 
week.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  ....  to  the 
children  of  all  National  schools  for  receiving  such  religious 
instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of.  Re- 
ligious instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  school 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ; that  due  regard 
be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority;  that,  accordingly, 
no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  that 
the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  school  affords.  ....  Re- 
ligious instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may 
talce  place  before  and  after  the  ordinary  school  business 
(during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be,  are  required’  to  attend)  ; but  may  take  place  at  one 
intermediate  time,  between  the’  commencement  and  the  close  . 
of  the  ordinary  school  business.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate 
time  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  arrange- 
ment will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by. 
preventing  children  of  any  religious  denomination  from 
availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those 
in  attendance  to  any  inconvenience.  With  the  above  excep- 
tion, the  secular  school  business  must  not  be  interrupted  or 
suspended  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever.  Note. — 

The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  religious  in- 
struction shall  take  place  either  immediately  before  the 
commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the 
ordinary  school  business ; and  they  further  recommend  that, 
whenever  the  patron  or  local  manager  thinks  fit  to  have 
religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a separate 
apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  children  who,  according  to  these  rules,  should 
not  be  present  thereat.” 

Have  you  yourself,  in  connexion  with  your  work  on 
the  Religious  Board  of  your  Diocese,  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  state  of  the  schools,  or  are  you  merely  a 
member  of  the  Board ! — I am  merely  a member  of  the 
Board. 


END  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I (vide  evidence,  p.  1). 

Memorial  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Cavan,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


To  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of 

Cavan  and  its  Vicinity,  respectfully  sheweth 

That  Memorialists  have  only  lately  become  aware,  that 
His  Majesty  Charles  I.,  in  the  Year  1627,  granted  cer- 
tain Lands  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  trust  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  a Blaster  for  Free  Education  at  Cavan.  That  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1813,  these  trusts  were  transferred 
tnth  those  of  other  Schools  similarly  endowed  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  by  which  Act  it  was  provided,  that  any  Resi- 
due  after'paying  the  Masters  and  Assistants,  and  repairs 
of  Schoolhouses,  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
Free  Scholars. 

That  Memorialists  now  respectfully  call  your  Excellency’s 
notice  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  trusts,  "and  the  misap- 
plicationpf  the  Revenues  arising  from- the .Land- bo  granted. 
The  Royal  School  of  Cavan  is  not  a Free  School-  the 
Charges  being  £34  for  Boarders,  ajid  £6  for  day  Scholars 
yearly,  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  many  young  persons 
who  might  otherwise  avail  themselves  of  that  school. 

That  Blemorialists  cannot  attach  any  blame  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  present  Blaster  of  the  Royal  Sohool  of  Cavan, 
in  whom  they  place  the  fullest  confidence,  and  who  they 
believe  would  most  gladly -carry  out  the  original  intentions 
of  the  Royal  Founder  of  these  if  it  was  in  his  power— but 
Memorialists  conceive  that  he  has-been  unfairly  and  op- 
pressively dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  un- 
justifiably deprived  of  the  means  of  rendering  the  Royal 
School  o£  Cavan  as  extensively  useful  to  the  , locality,  as 
they  are  sure  it  would  be  his  most  earnest  desire  to  make 
at: 

That  Blemorialists  would  humbly  suggest  that  while 
the  Masters  of  .other  Rpyal  Schools  enjoy  a Salary  of 
£400  or  £500  per  annum,  the  Blaster  of  the  Royal  School 
at  Cavan,  should  .enjoy  a -proportionate  Salary  ; whereas 
the  Board  of  Education,  wholly  unconnected  as  they  are 
with  this- Town  or  County,  by  Property  or  otherwise,  have 
without  any  just  or  sufficient  cause,  reduced  the  Salary  of 
the  Master  of  the 'Cavan  Royal  school,  to  a miserable  sti- 
pend, quite  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  original  intention 
Of  the  Founder.  • • 

That  Memorialists  find  that  the  original  grant  of  Land 
to  the  Cdvan  Royal  School  was  1,200  Acres  in  extent,  that 
at  least  600  of  these  have  been  alienated  from  the  School 
by  some  means  of  which  they  are  "ignorant— and  that  the 
Town  and  locality  of  Cavan  have  been  illegally  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  they  might  have  derived  from  the 


Rents  of  these  Lands,  had  they  been  applied  as  originally 
intended  in  promoting  Free  Education. 

That  your  Blemorialists  are  aware  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  established  some  Exhibitions  to  Trinity  College 
out  of  the  Funds  of  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  the  other  Royal 
Schools ; that  Blemorialists  cannot  believe  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Royal  Grantor  of  these  Lands  or  the  Par- 
liament, that  the  University  already  so  liberally  and 
munificently  endowed,  should  be  still  further  enriched 
out  of  the  Funds  of  the  Royal  Schools— they  rather  pre- 
sume, these  Funds  were  intended  to  support  Free  Scholars 
on  the  foundation,  these  Scholars  to  be  elected  by  a local 
Board ; and  to  give  cheap  Education  to  those  Persons 
who  may  resort  to  it  from  distant  places. 

That  Blemorialists  think  it  strange  that  there  is  not  a 
■single  Member,  of  the  Board  of  Education  connected  with 
this.  Town  or  County ; that  Memorialists  conceive  the 
Board  of  Education  should  be  remodelled,  and  that  Local 
Boards  would  prove  much  more  effectual  in  carrying  out 
the  intention  of  the  Royal  Founder  of  these  Schools.- 

That  Memorialists  would  recommend  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Funds  of  the  Five  Royal  Schools;  that  in  each,  the 
Master  should  receive  a liberal  Salary— that  two  Assistant 
Masters  should  be  paid — one  Classical  and  one  Science 
Blaster;  and  that  the  surplus  Funds  should  be  entirely 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  Foundation 
• ?r  •,  ys>  elected  from  Families  resident  in  the  Town  and 
Neighbourhood  in  which  the  Royal  School  is  situated 
by  a Local  Board,  who  it  is  presumed  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  will  act  with 
due  discretion. 

That  Blemorialists  have  only  lately  heard  that  a sum 
om  60°,  was  in  the  Year  1305  and  1806,  paidrinto  Bank, 
out  of  the  Rents  of  the  Cavan  School  Lands,  and  that  £400 
or  £500  per  annum,  were  added  to  this  principal  sum 
for  several  successive  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  create 
a Building  Fund— the  School  was  not  built  until  1819,  and 
that,  still  after  a lapse  of  nearly  half  a century— the  pay- 
ment for  this  Building  is  not  completed.  ... 

Memorialists  therefore,,  respectfully-  pray  your  Ex- 
cellency to  have  immediate  enquiry  made  into  all  these 
matters,  with  a view  to:  correcting  what  Blemorialists 
cannot  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  grevious 
abuses ; and  also,  with  a view  to  the  carrying  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Royal  Founder  of  these  noble  Institutions, 
by  providing  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  County 
of  Cavan  "Free  Education ,”  under  such  rules  and  limita- 
tions  as  will  accord  with  the  present  state  of  Society. 

And  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c. 


APPENDIX  No.  2 (vide  evidence,  pp.  6 and  78). 
Advertisement.  Sale  of  Interest  in  Lands,  part  of  Cavan  Boyal  School  Estate, 


County  of  Cavan. 

Valuable  farm  of  land  for  sale  by  auction. 

To  be  sold  by  auction,  on  the  premises,  on  Thursday 
22nd  November,  1877,  by  order  of  Edward  Lamb,  his  Right 
Title,  and  Interest  in  fourteen  Acres,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  lands  of  Coroho,  Situate  H miles  from  Cavan,  on 
the  Cootehill-road,  and  held  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Royal  Schools  in  Ireland,  at  the  merely  nominal  rent  of 
£12  2s.  lot/,  yearly.  The  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  laid  out 


in  fields  well  fenced  and  watered,  with  Dwelling-house  and 
suitable  Offices. 

The  tenant  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Agent,  James 
Bennison,  esq.  Rent  and  taxes  will  be  cleared  up  by 
Vendor  to  last  gale  day. 

A Deposit  of  £50  at  Sale,  remainder  on  possession. 
Purchaser  to  pay  Auction  Fees.  Sale  at  12  o’clock. 

• George  Graham,  Auctioneer. 

November  14,  1877. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3 ( vide  evidence,  p.  14). 

Explanatory  Statement,  added  to  his  Evidence,  bv  Rev.  William  Steele,  d.d. 


My  precise  position  relative  to  the  expenditure  on  Por- 
tora, since  my  appointment  has  not,  I think,  been  clearly 
"brought  out  in  my  evidence.  It  is,  in  a word,  this— I 
have  spent  the  sum  of  £5,848  7s.,  on  the  schoolhouse  and 
premises,  over  and  above  all  that  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pended, as  Mr.  Pattersons  certificate,  and  Dr.  Kyle’s 
letter,  evidence ; those  documents  are  as  follow : — 

Offices,  17,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

February  26th,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  carefully  examined  the  various  en- 
largements and  improvements  to  Portora  Royal  School, 
which  had  been  carried  out  by  you  between  the  date  of 
your  appointment  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  School, 
and  October,  1867,  when  my  valuation  was  completed,  I 
hereby  certify  that  upon  examination  of  vouchers  for 
money  paid,  and  a careful  valuation  of  works  done,  I 
found  that  you  had  expended,  in  effecting  valuable  addi- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  schoolhouse  and  premises, 
the  sum  of  £4,421  19s.  Ad.  over  and  above  the  sums  paid 
on  account  of  such  works  by  the  Commissioners  of  En- 


dowed Schools,  as  fully  set  forth  in  my  detailed  valuation, 
dated  October,  1867. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Ben.  Thos.  Patterson,  c.e., 
Building  Surveyor  and  Valuer. 
To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Steele,  m.a. 

Head  Master,  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
27th  April,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  summons  for  yesterday’s  Board,  the 
case  of  your  present  claim  for  repairs,  distinct  from  im- 
provements, was  specially  noted,  and  I fully  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  your  printed  Memorial  and 
Letter ; and  I reported  that  the  Schedules  for  expenditure 
which  you  forwarded  to  this  office  were  fully  supported 
(with  the  exception  of  an  error  in  extraction  of  £2  14s.  8 d., 
and  which  I had,  therefore,  deducted  from  your  claim, 
reducing  it  to  £1,426  7s.  8 d ),  by  the  vouchers  and  receipts 
that  you  had  transmitted,  and  which  had  been  carefully 
investigated  in  this  office.” 

To  the  Rev.  W.  Steele.  W.  C.  Kyle. 

The  italics  in  the  above  letter  are  Dr.  Kyle’s. 

W.  Steele. 


APPENDIX  No.  4 {vide  evidence,  p.  28). 

Explanatory  Statement,  added  to  his  Evidence,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Eades,  m.a. 


1.  The  most  pressing  want  of  the  existing  School 
[Elphin  Diocesan]  is,  not  a master  for  Modern  Languages, 
so  much  as  a thoroughly  competent  English  master  ; to 
take  sole  charge  of  a class  or  classes,  ranging  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Many  of  my  present  day  pupils 
come  to  me  after  the  latter  age,  from  the  National  (Model) 
School ; where  they  have  been  well  taught  in  certain 
subjects,  but  have  seriously  deteriorated  in  other  respects 
— e.g.  accent,  manner , respect  for  their  instructors,  and  for 
culture  as  such  ; i.e.  as  distinct  from  knowledge  meant  to 
be  directly  profitable  in  their  business  or  profession. 

2.  As  to  my  Past  Pupils — Of  the  two  who  went  to  the 
Queen’s  University;  one  has  by  this  time  joined  the  Medi- 
cal Profession  with  credit— the  other,  at  his  Entrance  to 
Galway  College,  took  first  Literary  Scholarship  ; and 
fourth  Mathematical  Scholarship  ; besides  a Composition 
Prize  in  English ; and  in  his  second  year,  1878,  was 
again  first  Literary  Scholar,  on  highly  distinguished  an- 
swering. His  Latin  Prose  was  highly  commended  to  me 
by  Professor  Maguire.  This  young  gentleman,  I may 
add,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Instruction  he 
has  received  at  Galway,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  frjm  Pro- 
fessors Maguire  and  D’Arcy  Thompson. 

3.  With  regard  to  myself.  At  Armagh  Royal  School,  I 
received  excellent  instruction  (from  and  under  Mr. 
Guillemard),  in  Elementary  Mathematics  as  well  as  in 


Classics  ; so  that  I took  with  ease  a high  first  class,  at  the 
“little-go.”  Besides  Classical  distinctions  in  T.O.D.,  I 
was  (twice)  a catechetical,  and  a French  prizeman ; a second 
honorman  in  logics  (S.F.),  and  in  ethics  (sen.  sophr.); 
passed  the  Final  Divinity  Examination  (including  Hebrew), 
high  in  the  second  Division;  and  (what  seems  to  me  most 
important  to  the  matter  in  hand),  at  the  Examination  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  in  1868  (at  which  I was  twelfth 
of  the  successful  candidates),  my  marks  in  English  Com- 
position, History,  aud  Literature ; in  the  Mental  and  Moral 
Sciences;  and  in  French  and  Italian  (in  the  latter  I scored 
over  300  out  of  375),  were  all  good. 

4.  Though  I plead  guilty  to  forty-three  (43)  years  of 
age,  I have  no  wish  to  be  put  on  the  shelf.  I like  boys  ; 
aud  boys  (I  believe),  like  me.  I enjoy  the  act  of  teaching 
what  little  I know ; and  with  God’s  help,  could  (as  I think) 
manage  with  success  a large  Day  and  Small  Boarding 
School,  with  adequate  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  I see 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  lay-by  for  old  age  or  infir- 
mity, so  that  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  offered  to 
me,  would  be  a small  retiring  allowance;  to  be  granted  only 
on  proved  incapacity  for  further  work. 

W.  C.  Eades,  m.a. 

April  4th,  1879- 


APPENDIX  No.  5 ( vide  evidence,  p.  83). 

Number  of  Attendances  of  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  for  five  years  ending  4th  April,  1879 


. The  Lord  Primate, 

:.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

;.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 

. The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Q.B., 
i.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  C.P., 
i.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron, 

’.  The  Earl  of  Erne, 

!.  The  Earl  of  Longford, 
l.  The  Earl  of  Meath, 

I.  The  Earl  of  Courtown,  . 

. The  Vice-Chancellor,  Chairman, 
. The  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 

. The  Bishop  of  Meath, 

. The  Bishop  of  Tuam, 

. The  Provost,  Trinity  College, 

. Rev.  Wm.  C.  Greene,  . 

. The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 

. The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 

Rev.  Lord  O’Neill, 


I.  Sir  Arthur  E.  Guinness,  Bart.,  j 
. Sir  Edward  It.  Borough,  Bart., 
!.  Wm.  Digges  La  Touche,  esq.,  o 
Edward  Pennefatlier,  esq.,  «.c. 
,.  Colonel  Taylor,  m.p., 
i.  Anthony  Lefroy,  esq.,  d.i,., 
i.  Right  Hon.  William  Brooke, 

’.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  esq.,  m.p.. 
1.  Henry  M.  Pilkington,  esq.,  q.c. 
I.  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent,  esq., 

).  Hon.  Judge  Harrison,  ■ . 

. John  Calvert  Stronge,  esq.,  j.i*. 
!.  Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  f.t.c.d., 
!.  Viscount  Monck.* 

:.  The  Earl  of  Belmore.f 
I.  Very  Itev.  Dean  Dickinson,) 

I.  The  Earl  of  liosse,) 

Total, 


Average  attendance  at  Board,  45  meetings, . 

Do.  Committee,  93  meetings, 

"Yearly  average  meetings  of  Board,  . 

* Elected  18th  February,  1876. 


Yearly  average  meetings  of  Committee, 

Total  yearly  average  meetings  of  Governors, 


t Elected  27th  October  1876. 


d 26tl>  April,  1878. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX  No.  6 ( vide  evidence,  pp.  89  and  113). 

Form  of  Report  used  by  the  Inspector  of  English  Schools  on  the  Foundation  ot  Erasmus 
Smith,  esq. 

Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Report  of  the School,  at , Parish  of — , Co.  of 

Patron; Post  Town; Superintendent; Post  Town ; Teacher;  aged  about years; 

appointed 

*0"  Schools  about  to  be  inspected  on  Saturdays  will  receive  previous  notice. 


flO  It  is  requested  that,  when  the  Patron  and  Superintendent  have  read  this  Report,  it  may  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  to 
The  Registrar,  40,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

Inspected  on , the of , is — , from till o’clock. 


1 Has  the  Land  appropriated  to  the  School  been  put 

into  the  possession  of  the  Teacher  ? 

2 What  is  the  quantity  ? 

S  Is  it  occupied  by  the  Teacher  ? 

4 Does  it  seem  to  be  carefully  and  beneficially  managed  ? 

5 Does  he  hold  any  other  farm  than  that  attached  to 

the  School  ? 

6 How  many  acres,  and  at  what  distance  from  the 

School  ? 

7 Is  the  Teacher  engaged  in  any  business  or  employment 

that  interferes  with  the  duties  of  the  School  ? 

8 Report  particularly  the  state  of  Repair  of  the  House, 

Offices,  and  Sewers,  and  the  state  of  the  School 
Furniture. 

9 Are  the  Buildings  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  the 

Teacher,  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  Establishment, 
and  by  what  means  are  these  kept  in  repair  1 

10  Is  the  Teacher  a Member  of  the  Irish  Church  ? 

1 1 Is  he  respectable  and  correct  in  h conduct  ? 

12  Has  he  been  trained  in  any  Model  School,  what  and 

when  ? 

13  Is  he  qualified  for  h situation  ? 

14  Is  he  regular  in  attendance  during  the  School-hours  ? 

15  Has  he  any  Assistant ; and  if  so,  by  what  means 

paid  ? 

16  Are  the  monitorial  duties  properly  attended  to  ? 

17  Have  you  given  any  directions  respecting  the  Monitors? 

18  State  the  sources  from  whence  the  income*  of  the 

Teacher  is  derived,  and  the  amount ; also  the  aver- 
age amount  of  Payments  made  by  the  Scholars,  and 
the  rates  of  payment. 

19  Is  there  any  private  class  in  the  School ; or  does  the 

Teacher  instruct  any  Pupil  during  School-hours 
other  than  those  on  the  roll  ? 

20  What  is  the  system  followed  in  conducting  and  classify- 

ing the  school  ? 

21  Is  the  course  of  instruction  satisfactory,  and  suited  to 

those  in  attendance  ? 

22  Did  you  leave  any,  and  what  Instructions  for  the 

Teacher  ? 

• Present  State 


23  Are  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  daily  by  all  who  are 

capable  of  reading,  and  is  the  Church  of  England 
catechism  taught  according  to  the  regulations  ? 

24  State  how  many  copies  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 

ment you  found  in  the  School-room. 

25  Have  the  Rules  of  the  Governors  been  in  any  way  de- 

parted from  ? 

26  Is  the  Teacher  careful  as  to  the  attendance  of  the 

Church  Children  upon  Sunday  School  Instruction, 
and  the  public  worship  of  the  Irish  Church  ? 

27  Is  there  a Copy  of  the  “ Rules  to  be  observed  in  the 

English  Schools”  posted  in  the  School-room  ? 

28  Are  the  Roll,  Register,  and  Report-book  kept  as  re- 

quired ? 

29  Is  there  any  observation  of  importance  in  the  latter  ; 

and  does  it  appear  from  it  that  the  School  is  often 
visited  ? 

30  Is  the  School-room  adequately  supplied  with  Fuel, 

and  how  is  it  supplied  ? 

31  Are  the  Books  and  School  Articles  carefully  pre- 

served, and  how  are  they  obtained  ? 

32  State  what  Books  and  School  Articles  are  now  wanted. 

33  Is  the  Teacher  observant  of  order  and  regularity,  and 

is  he  particular  in  making  the  Scholars  come  neat 
and  clean  ? 

34  Is  he  particular  in  keeping  the  School  premises  clean 

and  orderly  ? 

35  Do  the  children  of  the  poorest  class  in  the  neighbour- 

hood attend  ; and  if  not”  to  what  cause  may  then- 
non-attendance  be  attributed  ? 

36  Upon  what  recommendations  are  Scholars  admitted 

gratis  ? 

37  Does  any  Committee  exist  ? 

38  Do  any  Examinations  take  place  between  the  Half- 

yearly  Inspections  ; and  if  so,  by  whom  are  they 
held?  _ 

39  Are,*Premiums  awarded  to  the  Children  by  any  of  the 

persons  interested  in  the  school  ? 

40  Was  the  Patron,  Superintendent,  or  any  of  the  Local 

Gentry  present  during  the  Inspection  ? 
of  the  School. 


- 

S.£- 

Present  at 
inspection. 

during  half 

Highest 
during  the 
halt-year. 

' 

Prcsont  at 
inspection. 

Free  Scholars. 

Males, 

Females, 

Total, 

Members  of  the  Church,  . 
Protestant  Dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics, 

Total, 

41.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  answering  and  progress  of  the  Senior,  Intermediate,  and  Elementary  Classes  in  the 
following  subjects,  with  the  number  in  each  Class  : — 
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42.  Portions  of  Scripture  in  which  Inspector  examined  : — 


General  Observations. 


43.  Is  the  teacher  deserving  of  any  gratuity,  and  how  much  1 £ 


spector 


Form  of  Certificate  for  Patron  or  Superintendent. 

I was  present  at  the  Inspection  reported  on  in  this  paper,  and  have  read  the  Report  as  entered  in  it. 

1J35"  Here  any  observation  may  be  added.] 


Signature  of  Patron, 

Signature  of  Superintendent,  I 

or  Catechist,  ) 

O’  The  Superintendent  is  requested  to  state  whether  the  Teacher  is  a regular  attendant  at  Divine  Service. 


APPENDIX  No.  7 ( vide  evidence,  p.  132). 

Form  of  Certificates  required  by  the  Incorporated  Society  from  Candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  admission  on  the  Foundations  of  their  Institutions. 


—years  and months,  has  been  resident  during  the  past  twelve  months  at— 


and  I believe  4hat ^conduct  has  been  good  and  satisfactory  ; and  I also  certify  thattfie pecuniary  circumstances  of 

and  i oeneve  to  render fa  suitabie  Candidate  for  admission,  as  a free  Pupil,  to  the  Incorporated 

Society's  Institution  at : Minister  of 

j8 County  of 


I have  examined  the  above-named , and  consider to  be  of  sound  bodily  health  :— 


vaccinated- 

18— 


-Signature  of  Medical  Practitioner. 
Address — 


APPENDIX  No.  8 ( vide  evidence,  p.  140). 

List  of  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  a.d.  1670. 


Names  of  the  Governors 


1 Francis  Falkner,  esq. 

2 John  Thomas  Banks,  esq.,  m.d. 

3 James  Henry  Wharton,  esq.,  f.r.c.s.i. 

4 Francis  B.  Martley,  esq.,  J.p. 

5 J.  A.  Lyle,  esq.,  d.l.,  J.p. 

6 Rev.  James  H.  Monahan,  d.d. 

7 Robert  Warren,  esq.,  J.p.,  d.l. 

8 J.  Calvert  Stronge,  esq.,  j.p. 

9 Richard  0.  Armstrong,  esq.,  J.P. 

0 John  Tomlinson,  esq. 

1 The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

2 David  M'Birnie,  esq.,  J.p. 

3 Sir  Edward  R.  Borough,  bart.,  d.l.,  j.p 

4 Wm.  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  ll.d.,  j.p. 

5 John  Kells  Ingram,  esq.,  f.t.c.d. 

6 The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball. 

7 John  Adair,  esq-  , 

8 Sir  Arthur  E.  Guinness,  bart.,  m.p.,  d.l 

9 Hercules  H.  G.  Macdonnell,  e?q.,  J.p. 

10  James  W.  Murland,  esq. 

11  Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  bart.,  Q.c.,  d.l. 

12  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

!3  The  Hon.  Judge  Harrison. 


i the  order  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  Nominate  Boys  at  the  Meeting  of  tl 
Board,  Tuesday,  24th  June,  1879. 

24  Thomas  J.  Quinton,  esq. 

- 25  John  Semple,  esq. 

26  James  Voices  Mackey,  esq.,  j.p- 

27  Edward  Blackburne,  esq.,  Q.c.,  j.p. 

28  Sir  Ralph  S.  Cusack,  j.p. 

29  Rev.  William  C.  Greene. 

30  Samuel  Bewley,  esq. 

31  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

32  Henry  Alexander  Hamilton,  esq.,  J.p. 

33  Edward  H.  Kinahan,  esq.,  J.p. 

34  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

35  William  Watson,  esq. 

36  Rev.  Alexander  Leeper,  d.d. 

37  G.  Woods  Maunsell,  esq.,  j.p. 

38  Right  Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Q.C.,  m.p. 

39  Rev.  R.  Gibbings,  d.d. 

40  Hon.  Charles  J.  Trench. 

41  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  esq.,  ll.d. 

42  John  Hatched,  esq. 


43  Henry  Roe,  esq. 

44  W.  Digges  La  Touche,  esq.,  d.l.,  j.p 

45  J.  Favibre  Elrington,  esq.,  QC.,  LL.D. 

46  Francis  T.  Longworth-Dames,  esq.,  Q.c. 
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APPENDIX  No.  9 (vide  evidence,  pp.  183,  184). 

Rules  of  the  Swords  Borough  Schools. 


Swords  Borough  Schools — Rules,  Read  and  approved  of,  9th  April,  1873.  (See  Minute  Book,  page  324.) 


L— No  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians  object ; and  the  time'  for  giving 
religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall 
be  thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  other  advantages  which  the  Schools  afford.  (See 
Minute  Book,  page  182,  October,  1858.) 

II.  — The  secular  business  of  the  School  shall  commence 
at  Ten  o’clock.  The  opening  exercises  to  take  place  before 
that  hour. 

III.  — Children  not  cleanly  in  their  persons,  or  labouring 
under  infectious  diseases,  are  to  be  refused  admittance  to 
the  Schools. 

IV. — A child  recovered  from  an  infectious  disease,  or  in 
whose  house  a case  of  infectious  disease  has  occurred,  may 
be  required  to  produce  a doctor’s  certificate,  that  his 
or  her  return  to  School  is  not  dangerous  to  the  other 
children. 

V.  — The  Deputy  Superintendent  shall  visit  the  Schools 
and  examine  a Class  in  each  School  not  less  than  once  in 
the  week. 

VI.  — The  business  hours  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
shall  be  every  Thursday,  while  there  is  School,  from  One 
to  Three  o’clock. 

VII.  — Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  from  Two  till 
Three  o'clock,  p.m.,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  shall  appoint ; and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  such  exercise,  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  those 
children  to  withdraw  whose  parents  or  guardians  may 
object  to  their  receiving  such  instruction. 

VIII.  — Examinations  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  viz., 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer  ; at  the  latter  the  Competi- 
tion for  Apprentice  Fees  will  take  place.  (Page  278.) 

IX. — The  boundary  of  the  Borough  of  Swords  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conterminous  with  the  Vicar’s  ecclesiastical 
Parish  of  Swords,  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1870,  and  as  marked  on  the  map  hereunto  annexed. 

X. — The  subjects  for  the  examination  shall  be  : — 

1.  Reading.  6.  Tables. 

2.  Spelling.  7.  Geography. 

3.  Writing.  8.  Grammar. 

4.  Dictation.  9.  Needlework. 

5.  Arithmetic.  10.  English  History. 

and  ll.  Holy  Scripture  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
be  examined  in  this  subject.  Marks  will  also  be  awarded 
for : — 

12.  Good  Conduct.  14.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Attendance. 

XI.  — The  subjects  for  the  Fee  Examination  will  be : — 

1 Reading.  6.  Composition. 

2.  Spelling  7.  Grammar. 

3.  Writing.  8.  Geography. 

4'.  Dictation.  9.  English  History. 

5.  Arithmetic.  10.  Needlework. 

The  examination  to  be  partly  by  written  papers,  and 
partly  vivd  voce. 

In  case  of  children  attending  the  Borough  School,  regu- 
lar attendance  and  good  conduct  will  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture. 

XII.  At  the  Half-yearly  Examination,  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  good  answering,  according  to  the  appended 
scale,  to  the  amount  of  £6,  or  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  per 
head  for  all  children  who  shall  present  themselves  for 
Examination,  not  including  the  infants. 

XIII.  — A Pupil  who  has  been  awarded  an  Apprentice 
Fee,  but  is  permitted  to  attend  the  School,  is  not  eligible 
to  a Money  Prize,  but  will  be  awarded  a book,  if  the 
Governors  consider  the  answering  and  conduct  satisfac- 
tory. 

XIV.  — At  the  Fee  Examination,  Six  Apprentice  Fees 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Borough  School,  and  six  to  eligible 
children  who  do  not  attend  the  Borough  School,  if  in  each 
case  a sufficient  amount  of  proficiency  be  exhibited. 

XV.  — Scale  of  fees  for  Borough  School  children  : — 

Boys — First,  £21 ; Second,  £20  ; Third,  £19. 

Girls— First,  £16  ; Second,  £15  ; Third,  £14. 

For  non-Borough  School  children  : — 

Boys— First,  £18  ; Second,  £15  ; Third  £12. 
Girls— First,  £15  ; Second,  £12;  Third,  £10. 


or  such  other  sums  as  the  Governors  may  approve  of 
upon  a review  of  the  result  of  the  Examination.  ’ 

XVI. — Children  who  have  attended  the  Borough  School 
for  three  years  are  eligible  to  compete  for  Fees.  (See  Rule 

XVII.  Children  who,  with  their  parents  or  guardians 
(in  the  case  of  orphans,)  have  resided  in  the  Borough  for 
the  three  years  previous  to  the  Examination,  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  Fees. 

XVIII — All  candidates  for  Fees  will  be  required  to  send 
to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  one  fortnight  before  the 
day  of  Examination  ( 1.)  a certificate  of  age  (see  Rule)  • 
(2.)  a satisfactory  certificate  that  he  has  been  a bond  fide 
resident  of  the  Borough  for  the  past  three  years  (see  Rule 
17) ; (3.)  a certificate  from  his  School  Teacher  (if  he  has 
attended  School)  of  good  conduct,  and  of  the  number  of 
days  he  has  attended  School  during  the  year  ending  the 
last  day  of  the  month  previous  to  the  Examination. 

XIX.— The  ages  of  all  Candidates  for  Fees  must  be 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  (See  Page  261.) 

XX — Successful  Candidates  for  Apprentice  Fees  are  to 
be  indentured  within  one  year  of  obtaining  their  Fee. 
Should  any  of  them  wish  to  obtain  more  schooling,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  teachers  or  clerks,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  at  School  with  the  consent  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent.  Candidates  not  apprenticed 
within  one  year,  and  who  have  not  attended  school  150 
days,  shall  forfeit  their  Fee,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  be 
given  to  the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent. 

XXI.— The  Governors  shall  understand  by  a trade  any 
occupation  or  calling  which  the  Superintendent  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  shall  approve  of.  The  master  or 
mistress  to  which  any  apprentice  is  to  be  bound,  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

XXII— A child  who  has  attended  the  Borough  School 
for  three  years,  but  is  not  resident  within  the  Borough, 
may  be  awarded  a half  Fee.  (See  page  278  Minute 
Book.) 

XXIII — A pupil  who  has  successfully  competed  for  a 
Fee,  and  whose  parents  do  not  desire  that  he  or  she  should 
be  bound  to  a trade,  shall  receive  half  the  Fee  awarded, 
provided  the  local  Governor  and  Depty  Superintendent 
are  satisfied  that  the  child’s  future  welfare  is  sought  by 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  guardians  of  the  child  shall 
have  given  notice,  in  writing,  of  such  intention  within  six 
months  after  passing  the  examination.  (See  page  278.) 

XXIV —  It  is  recommended  to  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent that  he  shall  divide  the  amount  paid  as  Fees,  into 
three  or  four  portions. 

XXV —  The  results  of  all  Examinations,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  examiners,  shall  be  carefully  entered  in 
the  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  same  shown  to 
the  Governors  from  time  to  time. 

XXVI —  If  an  Apprentice  die,  the  portion  of  his  Fee 
remaining  unpaid  shall  lapse  to  the  Governors,  but  the 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent  may  allocate 
such  portion  thereof  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  his 
funeral  expenses. 


XXVII — At  the  Fee  Examination,  Certificates  of  Merit 
will  be  granted  to  Candidates  deserving  of  them.  The 
general  rule  will  be— answering  over  fifty  per  cent,  will 
entitle  to  a Certificate.  (See  page  283.) 


XXVIII. — Scale  of  Prizes  for  the  Examination  of 
Children  attending  the  Borough  School. 


Cl 

«• 

, i. 

3. 

0. 

s.  a.  s.  d. 

I.  d. 

s.  a.  s.  a. 

..  ^ 

Prize  1, 

5 0 4 0 

3 0 

2 6 2 0 
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4 0 3 0 
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2 0 16 

1 4 
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1 6 

13  12 

1 0 
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1 3 
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Totals, 

16  9 13  9 

10  3 

8 3 6 10 

5 10 
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APPENDIX  No.  10  ( vide  evidence,  p.  197). 


Explanatory  Statement  added  to  his 

Witness,  not  being  aware  of  the  questions  lie  was  to  be 
asked,  says  liis  answers  were  merely  from  memory  of  what 
had  taken  place  thirty  years  ago  ; and,  after  having  con- 
sulted documents  which  he  hau  at  home,  wishes  to  correct 
his  evidence  in  the  following  particulars,  viz 

5735.  Archdeacon  Thomas  Walls,  the  then  Incumbent, 
purchased  a lease  of  half  an  acre  of  land,  at  Blanchardstown, 
from  Thomas  Warren,  of  Corduff,  and  built  a school  on  it 
with  money  given  to  him  for  the  purpose,  by  William 
Crossthwait,  of  Kilmartin,  in  the  parish  of  Mullahithart, 
who  also  left  by  a registered  deed,  .£10  yearly  for  ever, 
arising  out  of  a perpetual  Rentcharge,  upon  Follystown 
glebe  rectorial  tithes  of  lands,  in  the  barony  of  Screen, 
county  of  Meath,  in  trust  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  as  a salary  for  a schoolmaster,  for  an  English 
Protestant  Charter  school,  in  the  united  parishes  of 
Castleknock,  Mullahithart,  and  Clansillah.  After  a school 
had  been  taught  there  for  some  time,  the  said  Walls  pre- 
vailed on  Crosthwait  to  give  him  said  school-house  as 
a residence,  Walls  having  built  a school-house  on  his  own 
glebe  land,  at  Castleknock.  At  present  the  land  belonging 


evidence  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sadleir,  d.d 

to  the  school  is— 62a.  Ok.  20p.,  valued  with  three  houses, 
at  .£'178  5s.,  let  to  Mat.  Dully  for  £184  12s.  4 d. ; 
11a.  Ik.  37p.,  valued  with  house  at  £25  15s.,  let  to  John 
Rathborne  for  £30  ; 2a.  Ok.  19p.,  valued  at  £4,  let  to  the 
Master  for  £5. 

5770.  I have  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Bequests,  saying  that  this  £10  was  given 
by  that  Board  out  of  the  principal. 

5793.  A conveyance  of  the  lands  of  Pelletstown,  from 
Charles  La  Grange,  to  me,  dated  30th  June,  1855,  is  in 
the  Office  of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners. 

5807.  His  name  is  Alexander  Kirkpatrick  Wilson,  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  William  Tisdall,  who  left  the  estate  to  the 
school. 

5813.  There  are  now  eight  purely  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  three  National  schools,  at 
which  not  more  than  about  three  Protestants  in  all  attend. 

5851,  5876.  Yes,  from  the  late  Edward  Gayer,  esq., 
Q.c.,  dated  9th  December,  1851. 

R.  Sadleir,  d.d. 


APPENDIX  No.  11  {vide  evidence,  p.  225). 

Letter  from  Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  explaining,  on  behalf  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  certain  portions 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  John  C.  Kelly,  j.p. 


20,  St.  Andre w-street,  Dublin, 
19th  February,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  the  Nuns  at  Harold’s- 
cross,  to  draw  your  attention  to  a few  matters  contained 
in  Mr.  John  C.  Kelly’s  evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  misleading  the  Commis- 
sioners when  making  up  their  report.  There  are  also 
some  matters  as  to  which  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  able  to  give 
the  Commissioners  sufficient  information,  and  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  supply. 

Question  6620.  The  bank  stock  alluded  to  in  this 

Siestion  was  purchased  in  the  years  J 865-6,  the  books  of 
e Convent  will  show  this. 

Questions  6635-7-  Mr.  Kelly  is  in  error  here,  in  stating 
that  the  conveyances  to  the  Convent  were  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  the  Superioress,  the  deeds  are  in  the  names 
of  four  of  the  Sisters. 

Question  6647.  The  £256  18s.  5£d.  alluded  to  in  this 
question  was  spent  on  re-painting  the  orphanage,  draining 
the  play-ground  and  paving  it  with  bricks. 

6658.  In  addition  to  the  visit  of  Lord  Waveney,  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Kelly’s  answer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  visits 
the  Convent  annually  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

6662.  The  solicitors’  bill  of  costs  mentioned  in  this 
question  was  chiefly  for  taking  out,  from  the  Church  Com- 
missioners, a renewal  lease  of  the  fields,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  them  afterwards. 

6668.  The  £100  lost  on  the  land,  in  1875,  was  owing  to 
the  cattle  disease. 

6670.  The  discrepancy  alluded  to  in  this  question  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  farm  produce 
was  consumed  on  the  premises,  the  £18  6s.  8c?.,  repre- 
senting a small  quantity  actually  sold. 

6671.  The  bill  of  costs  alluded  to  in  this  question  was 


for  the  purchase  of  the  head  rent  of  portion  of  the  convent 
premises  from  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities 
in  Ireland. 

6676.  A separate  Account  Book  is  kept  by  the  Nuns  of 
all  monies  added  to  or  taken  from  their  funds,  which  can 
be  produced  if  necessary. 

6681.  Unless  otherwise  directed  small  legacies  are  used 
by  the  Nuns,  as  income,  and  are  not  added  to  the  Capital 
Account. 

6687.  A strict  investigation  is  always  made  into  the 
character  of  persons  to  whom  the  children  are  apprenticed, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  Convent. 

6691.  The  secular  Nuns  look  after  the  apprentices,  and 
visit  them  from  time  to  time,  to  see  how  they  are  getting 

6695.  Mr.  Kelly's  answer  is  perfectly  correct,  and  there 
is  a perfect  record  of  these  transactions. 

6703.  The  classes  are  visited  periodically  by  the  clergy, 
who  examine  them,  and  see  if  they  are  up  to  a proper 
standard. 

6705-6-  Now  and  then  girls  who  lose  their  place,  or 
from  any  cause  leave  the  people  to  whom  they  have  been 
apprenticed,  are  taken  back  into  the  Convent.  There  is  no 
house  of  refuge  attached  ; so  few  girls  return  render  it 
unnecessary.  As  a rule  they  succeed  very  well  in  the 
world. 

In  conclusion  if  the  Commissioners  wish  any  further 
information,  as  to  anything  in  connexion  with  that  Convent 
we  shall  be  happy  to  obtain  it  for  you. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  and  T.  Fitzgerald 

J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq., 

Secretary  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Four  Courts. 


APPENDIX  No.  12  {vide  evidence,  p.  242). 


Return  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Pupils  in  Attendance  at  the  Swords  Borough 
Schools  in  each  Year,  from  1862  to  1878. 

AttT°d2oe 

AUendanco 

Attondanco.  AttondToc 

Astnd™. 

1862,  . 61 

1863,  . 65 

1864,  . 67 

1865,  . 69 

1866,  . 72 

1867,  . 75 

1868,  . 86 
1869,  . 86 

1870,  . 93  1873,  . 87  1876, 

1871,  . 94  1874,  . 84  1877, 

1872,  . 93  1875,  . 77  1878, 

. 69 
. 66 
. 63 

I hereby  certify  that  the  above 

is  a true  extract  from  our  books. 

William  G.  Botck,  D.S. 

4G2 
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APPENDIX  No.  13  {vide  evidence,  p.  251). 

Letter  from  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce. 


Swords,  4th  June,  1879. 

' My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— Mr.  Merriman  having 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  searched  unsuccessfully 
for  thd  word  “ Bore,”  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  following 
well-known  class-books  in  which  the  word  is  explained. 

(1).  Johnston's  Competitive  Geography,  page  32.  This 
book  was  published  in  1871.  The  question  was  asked  in 
1875. 

(21.  Sullivan’s  Dictionary,  page  101. 

(3) .  Civil  Service  Spelling  Book,  page  5. 

(4) .  Results’  Spelling  Book,  page  53.  From  the  use  of 
this  book  Mr.  Merriman  seems  to  have  derived  considerable 
advantage  ; see  the  annexed  advertisement  taken  from 
the  journal  of  the  National  Teachers. 

The  Civil  Service  Spelling  Book,  revised  to  suit 
results,  on  Board’s  List,  this  book  many 

flattering  testimonials  have  reached  its  author.  Mr. 
Merriman,  Head  Teacher  of  Swords  National  School, 
writes — “ Thanks  to  your  Civil  Service  Spelling  Book,  we 
had  not  a single  failure  in  spelling  out  of  101  examined 
for  results ! 

From  the  annexed  Examination  Paper  of  1875,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  word  “bore”  was  only  one  out.  of  ten 
geographical  terms  given  for  explanation,  the  whole 
constituting  one  question,  so  that  if  this  word  were  passed 
over  by  the  pupil  he  only  lost  one-tenth  of  a mark,  or  the 
one-hundredth  of  the  maximum  number.  Deference  to 
the  paper  will  show  it  to  be  a fair  average  paper. 

Mi-.  Molloy  assisted  Doctor  Griffen  in  the  Fee  Ex- 
amination in  1870  and  1871.  Taking  boys  and  girls 
together  the  Borough  school  in  1870  took  the  two  firsts 
and  the  two  thirds,  the  National  school  both  seconds 
and  both  fourths. 

In  1871  the  Borough  school  girls  took  first,  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth  places.  The  National  School  girls 


third,  seventh  and  eighth  places.  The  Borough  School 
boys  took  second,  third,  fourth  places.  The  National 
school,  first,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  places. 

Examiner  not)  In  1873,  National  school  girl  took  first- 
in  connexion  I In  1874,  National  school  boy  took  first, 
with  National  f In  1877,  both  firsts  were  taken  by 
Board.  J National  school  children. 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1878  out  of  26  firsts 
(13x2=26.  one  first  for  boys  and  one  for  girls),  the 
National  school  took  7.  Out  of  26  seconds  the  National 
school  took  10.  And  out  of  26  thirds  the  National  school 
took  12.  The  Borough  school  in  each  case  taking  the  re- 
mainder. 

I may  state  that  a National  school  boy  (or  girlV  although 
only  taking  the  fourth  or  fifth  place  at  the  examination, 
yet  if  he  is  the  best  boy  of  his  own  school,  he  obtains  the 
first  Fee  for  Externs,  viz.,  £18.  Such  a case  actually  oc- 
curred in  1875.  The  firstfour  places  were  taken  by  Borough 
school  boys,  but  as  there  were  only  three  fees  for  them 
the  fourth  boy,  who  answered  54  per  cent,  was  entitled  to 
nothing,  the  Board,  however,  granted  him  a gratuity  of 
<£12,  but  the  fifth  boy  (National  scholar)  who  only 
answered  50  per  cent,  was  entitled  to  and  obtained  the 
first  fee  for  Externs,  viz.,  £18.  The  sixth  on  4s  per 
cent,  got  £15,  and  the  seventh  on  42  per  cent,  got  £12. 

I enclose  a Requisition  sheet  of  the  National  Board, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  class  books  before 
referred  to  are  sanctioned  by  them,  and  on  their  list  of 
books. 

I am  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  G.  Boyce, 

D.S.,  Borough  School,  Swords. 


APPENDIX  No.  14  {vide  evidence,  p.  266). 

Letter  from  Mr.  William  H.  Maffett. 


24,  South  Frederick-street,  Dublin, 
12th  August,  1880. 

Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  my  evidence  before  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  it  is  only  right  for  all 
parties  that  it  should  be  known  that  I came  prepared  to 
give  every  information  in  my  power  as  to  the  present 
position  of  the  property.  I had  not  the  least  idea  I should 
have  been  subjected  to  such  a close  examination  as  took 
place  with  transactions  extending  back  over  a period  of 


several  years,  and  had  not  in  any  way  prepared  myself  to 
meet  it,  which  was  the  cause  of  some  inaccuracies  in  my 
evidence.  In  fact  I was  wrong  when  I discovered  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought,  not  to  have  requested 
to  have  the  inquiry  postponed  to  admit  of  my  doing  so. 

I am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

William  H.  Maffett. 

To  the  Secretary  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices  : — Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


APPENDIX  No.  15  {vide  evidence,  p.  311). 

Report  of  Examination  of  Ulster  Provincial  School,  Lisburn. 


Queen’s  College  Belfast, 
13th  March,  1876. 

Sir,— According  to  instructions  received  from  you  I 
examined,  on  three  days  towards  the  end  of  February,  the 
pupils  of  the  Friends’  Provincial  School,  Lisburn ; and  I 
now  beg  leave  to  report  on  the  general  condition  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  School  as  an  Educational  Institution, 
and  in  particular  on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their 
various  courses  of  study. 

The  Ulster  Provincial  School  is  a Boarding  and  Day 
School,  established  and  endowed  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was 
opened  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1774.  In  1858  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  25 ; in  December,  1873,  32 ; in 
June,  1875,  it  had  risen  to  56,  and  at  present  it  is  over 
60.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  school  stands  on  the 
sound  economic  basis  of  supplying  something  which  is 
really  demanded— and  increasingly  demanded.  At  present 
its  power  of  supply  is  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  for,  although 
the  public  on  which  it  relies  for  support  is  a small  one, 
the  present  school-buildings  are  barely  sufficient  (if  not, 
indeed,  insufficient)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils 
and  the  teaching  staff.  A unique  feature  in  the  school 
arrangements  is  that  the  girls  and  boys  to  a great  extent 
are  taught  in  the  same  classes,  and  pursue  the  same  courses 
of  study.  The  school  is,  in  fact,  a large  family— better 


ordered,  it  is  true,  than  most  large  families,  as  it  would 
need  to  be — but  still  retaining  the  family  outline.  From 
such  an  arrangement  the  most  beneficial  results  might  be 
predicted. ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  these  results  have 
been  realised. 

But  I observe,  with  concern,  the  very  early  age  at  which 
pupils  leave  the  school.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in 
the  first  class  is  under  fourteen.  Now,  if  the  large 
majority  of  these  go  direct  from  school  to  commercial  life, 
as  I Believe  they  do,  and  if  this  be  a representative  case  — 
i.e.,  if  lads  are  drafted  off  from  all  commercial  schools  to 
be  drilled  into  merchants  at  the  same  early  age — we  have 
the  prospect  at  no  distant  future,  of  a commercial  com- 
munity composed  of  men  whose  education  will  have 
ceased  seven  years  before  the  time  of  their  majority. 

Though  the  school  is  primarily  intended  for  pupils  who 
are  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  commercial  pursuits— is,  in 
fact,  what  is  called  a Commercial  School — yet  the  narrow 
curriculum  of  such  a school  is  by  no  means  that  which  is 
.followed.  While  great  attention  is  paid  to  those  studies 
which  have  a direct  bearing  on  commercial  life,  those 
other  studies  which  are  universally  allowed  to  have  a 
much  higher  educational  value  are  not  only  not  neglected 
but  are  prosecuted  with  energy,  and,  I am  happy  to  add, 
with  considerable  success;  I note  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion that  all  the  boys,  and  a few  of  the  girls,  learn  Latin  ; 
that  25  pupils  (9  being  girls)  study  Physical  Science 
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(Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat,  &c.) ; that  33  in  a school  of 
about  60  learn  French  ; that  a considerable  number  learn 
Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  that  all  are  taught  Drawing.  As 
regards  the  school  curriculum,  T regret  (1.)  that  Greek  finds 
no  place  in  it.  The  pupils  are  thus  debarred  from  the 
great  educational  advantages  which  the  study  of  Greek 
affords  ; they  are  also  prevented  from  looking  directly 
from  their  studies  in  this  school  to  the  higher  studies  of  a 
university— a knowledge  of  Greek  being  in  most  cases 
necessary  for  entrance.  (2.)  In  thelist  of  Physical  Sciences 
I should  like  to  see  Chemistry,  the  study  of  which,  useful 
in  so  many  respects,  is  of  very  high  educational  value. 

The  results  of  the  examination  mayjbe  stated  in  few 
words.  Taking  first  the  group  of  subjects  which  are 
thought  of  when  we  speak  of  an  “English  Education,”! 
observe  that  the  examination  was  in  all  cases  satisfactory 
and,  in  some  cases  more  than  satisfactory.  The  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  in  Arithmetic— particularly  in  those  parts  of 
the  science  which  have  a practical  bearing— is  quite  re- 
markable, and  this  is  specially  true  with  regard  to  Mental 
Calculations,  which  they  perform  with  extraordinary  ease 
and  accuracy.  In  this  subject,  as  indeed  in  all,  the  first 
class  is  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively, by  far  the  best, 
which  shows  that,  when  the  teachers  have  sufficient  time, 
they  can  turn  out  good  work. 

The  Reading  is  clear  and  intelligent,  and  the  pupils 
speak  with  a good  accent — a much  better  accent  than  the 
accent  of  the  province — and  yet  without  mincing  or  affec- 
tation. I have  not  noticed  the  fault  referred  to  by  a 
former  Examiner— that  the  girls  read  too  fast.  It  has 
probably  disappeared.  The  Writing  is  good,  and  of  agood 
style ; and  I am  glad  to  see  that  the  girls  are  taught  the 
same  bold,  legible  hand  as  the  boys.  As  regards  Geo- 
graphy—the  first  class  can  answer  pretty  stiff  questions 
not  only  in  Political  but  in  Physical  and  Mathematical 
•Geography,  and  in  all  the  classes  it  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  the  Map  forms  a part  of  every  Geography  lesson. 
The  Grammar  is  good,  particularly  among  the  boys  of  the 
first  class  ; but  I should  like  to  see  it  taught  less  with  an 
eye  to  practical  results — which,  if  the  Grammar  be  English 
Grammar,  are  next  to  none — less,  in  fact,  as  an  art  than  a 
science,  and  a science  of  the  highest  educational  value. 
The  History  also  is  good,  but  the  course  is  rather  narrow, 
being  too  much  confined  to  the  genealogies  and  dates  of 
the  kings  and  the  principal  events.  As  regards  Grammar 
and  History,  the  introduction  of  works  on  the  Logical 
Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  of  such  a book  as  Green’s 
History  of  the  English  People,  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Spelling  (tested  by  passages  dictated  to  the  several 
classes),  and  Composition  (written  off-hand  on  a prescribed 
theme)  both  satisfactory. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  advanced  group  of  subjects, 
in  which  so  much  proficiency  cannot  be  expected,  I observe 
that  in  Latin  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  are  able  to  read, 
construe,  and  parse  a rather  stiff  passage  from  the  First 
Book  of  Aeneid,  to  read  off  into  Latin  some  easy  sentences 


from  their  exercise  book,  and  to  state  the  general  rules  of 
the  Syntax.  The  second  class  is  still  struggling  with  the 
forms.  I hope  soon  to  hear  that  the  “new”  pronunciation 
of  Latin  has  been  introduced  ; I will  very  willingly  give 
my  assistance  in  introducing  it,  if  such  should  be  desired. 

In  French,  the  upper  class  can  read  and  translate  at  sight 
(with  a little  help)  an  unprepared  passage,  and  can  answer 
very  fairly  on  the  Grammar.  The  lower  class  shows  to 
more  advantage  on  practical  questions  than  on  theoretical 
ones ; I mean  the  pupils  can  understand  a sentence  when 
spoken  to  them  better  than  they  can  explain  the  construc- 
tion of  it.  This  is  to  be  expected — in  fact,  is  althogether 
as  it  should  be;  Some  of  the  pupils  seem  to  me  to  speak 
French  with  a remarkably  pure  accent.  The  Q&Stt&tXf 
and  Algebra  are.  as  yet  very  elementary,  but,  so  far  as  the 
pupils  have  gone,  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  Drawing 
is  far  more  than  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  Exercises — 
which,  by-the-way,  are  from  the  round  as  well  as  from  the 
flat — are  most  creditable,  exhibiting  firm,  clean  lines,  and 
showing,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  accuracy  of  eye,  a know- 
ledge of  the  general  laws  of  Perspective,  and  considerable 
taste.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  prevents 
this  group  of  subjects  from  being  worked.up  to  something 
very  creditable  but  the  early  age  at  which  the  pupils  leave 
school. 

Whilst  two  or  three  of  the  girls  in  the  first  class  are 
perhaps  better  than  any  two  or  three  boys — all  subjects  of 
study  being  taken  into  account — yet  the  girls,  as  a whole, 
are  not  equal  to  the  boys  as  a whole.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  to  devote  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  to  learning  houskeeping  and  domestic 
duties,  which  is  with  them  no  amateur  work,  but  a duty 
which  has  to  be  done  in  good  earnest.  Their  backward- 
ness in  class,  therefore — which,  after  all,  is  very  trifling — 
does  not  represent  a positive  loss.  The  boys,  also  give 
assistance  in  the  garden,  &c. 

The  favourite  amusements  of  the  boys  during  play-hours, 
when  they  are  not  out  of  doors,  are  turning  and  carving, 
in  which  they  exhibit  wonderful  skill  and  industry.  I 
have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  their  work.  They 
seem  to  be  very  happy,  and  to  have  a real  regard  for  their 
teachers.  They  are  loyal  and  obedient,  and  (an  important 
point)  their  teachers  seem  to  merit  all  that  the  pupils  caii 
give  of  obedience  and  affection.  Honest  work  seems  to  be 
done  in  this  place,  and  to  be  attended  with  success.  I 
have  only  toregret  that  the  great  advantages  of  the  School 
— by  which  I do  not  mean  the  endowments,  but  the  good 
derived  from  the  labours  of  energetic  and  conscientious 
teachers — are  not  within  the  reach  of  a larger  number  of 
boys  and  girls. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  M‘Mullen,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry, 

President  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


APPENDIX  No.  16  ( vide  evidence,  p.  392). 

Rule  applying  Religious  Test  in  the  Case  of  Head  Mastees  of  the  Academical 
Institution,  Londonderry. 


Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  every 
master  in  this  institution  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he 
holds  the  principles  contained  in  the  outline  of  Christian 
truth  adopted  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  viz. : — 

“ l.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority  ana  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“The  right  and'  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“ The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
therein.  „ , , 

“ The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  m consequence 

of  the  fall.  „ , „ , TT.  ... 

“5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of 


atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign. 

“ 6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

“ 7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

“ 8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fctiiif  ectio'h  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked; 

“The  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian.  Ministry, 
and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordihanCes  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
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APPENDIX  No.  17  ( vide  evidence,  p.  404). 


Statement  of  Accounts  Current  with  Eoeertson’s  Schools  for  One  Year,  ending  1st  February  1879 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Hamilton. 


Name  or  School. 


Aughan  unshin, 
Agnish, 

All  Saints, 

Clondehorkcv, 

Clondevaddo'g, 

Conwall, 

Donegal, 

Drumholm, 

Gartan, 

Glencolumbkill, 
Inniskeel, 

Kilbarron, 
Kilcbar, 


Killea, 

Killybegs, 
Killygarva 
Killymard, 
Kilmacreuan, 

Kilteevogi 

Lettermacaward, 
Mevagk, 

Raphoe, 
Raymocliy, 
Raymunterdoney, 
Stranorlar,  . 
Taughboyne, 
Templecrone, 
Tullagliobegley, 

Total, 


Schools  Dr. 


0 3 10 
0 6 9J 


Payment 

School- 


Stamps 

Receipts. 


Balance 
from 
last  Year. 


13  16  11 
15  8 0 
10  11  6 
12  16  11 


157  4 2 440  9 04  266  19  8J- 


10  1 10 

0 13  10 
3 11  104 
6 19  2" 
14  1 

10  5 11J 

1 7 10| 
0 13  104 


0 19  94 
15  13  6* 
4 10  8i 
8 3 ll£ 


43  13  6 
6 0 
6 6J 


13  16  10J 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  lOj 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  10J 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  103 
13  16  104 
13  16  104 
13  16  10|  I 
13  16  10J 


429  ; 


23  18  84 

14  10  84 

17  8 9' 

20  16  04 

15  0 114 

24  2 10" 
15  4 9 

14  10  9 
23  7 24 

21  16  9' 
40  4 2 

15  14  114 
14  16  8' 
29  10  44 

18  7 7“ 

22  0 10 
17  6 14 
14  10  9 
13  16  10J 
17  15  74 
13  16  10J 


14  18  44 
57  10  44 
17  2 104 


11  15  24 

0 13  114 
5 12  94 
9 14  64 

1 4 4 

8 14  10 
4 13  3 
1 13  10 
11  19  7i 
10  15  3 • 


3 17  4 
17  6 14 

0 13  1 

1 4 1 


16  10  10 

2 3 6; 

0 6 2 

6 6 2 


Dr. 


To  Endowment  to  Thirty-i 
£13  16s.  10$d.  each,  . 

To  Inspection  Expenses,  Printing,  &c., 
To  Surplus  for  the  Year  carried  down, 


Revenue  Account  for  Year  ending  1st  February,  1879. 

£ 

>ne  Schools,  at 


429  3 14 
13  12  9 
7 0 104 


Balance  at  Credit  of  Revenue  1st  February, 

'879. £272  9 7J 


1878. 

May  1 5.  By  Dividends, 
Oct.  18.  By  Do., 

Mar.  30.  By  Interest,  . 
Sept.  30.  By  Do., 


By  Surplus  brought  down,  . 
By  Balance  from  last  year,  . 


Robertson’s  Schools  Charity  Balance  Sheet,  1st  February,  1879. 


To  Schools,  viz. : 

Due  to  Sundry  Schools, 
per  list, 

Less  due  by  Schools, 
per  list,  . . , 


310  19  74 
55  5 10 


To  Net  Funds,  viz. : 

Capital  in  Government 
Stock,  . . . 14,584  12  0 

Balance  ofRevenue  Ac- 
count, . . . 272  9 7J 


By  Provincial  Bank, 


- 437 
) 

9 

7 

1 

- 12 

7 

2 

449 

16 

9 

7 

0 104 

. 265 

8 

9 

£272 

9 

Th 

Cr. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

14,584 

12 

0 

528 

3 

5- 
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APPENDIX  No.  18  {vide  evidence,  p.  413). 

Statement  handed  in  by  Rev.  Abraham  S.  Hutchinson,  m.a. 


Some  Reasons  to  account  for  the  small  number  of 

Boarders  attending  Clonmel  Endowed  ScnooL. 

1.  The  school  having  been  discontinued  as  a boarding 
school  for  twenty-six  years. 

2.  The  complaint  so  generally  made  of  the  Irish  gentry 
sending  their  sons  to  English  Schools,  which  is  very  much 
•the  case  in  this  neighbourhood. 

3.  The  fact  that  there  is  another  middle  class  school  in 
a neighbouring  town,  the  master  of  which  being,  as  I 
believe,  deservedly  popular,  had  secured  most  of  the  sons 
of  the  gentry  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  before 
my  appointment  to  the  school. 

4.  The  want  of  opportunity  there  has  been  so  far  of 
pupils  from  Clonmel  Endowed  School  obtaining  University 
distinction,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  destined  for 
the  Civil  Service,  Banks,  &c. 

Statement  of  Expenditure  on  Management  of  the 
School  calculated  for  the  year  1878-9. 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Masters. 

£ *.  d. 

Classical  Master  . . . 100  0 0 

Science  Master  . . 70  0 0 

French  Master  . . 60  0 0 

Board  of  three  Resident  Masters 

at  £30  each  . . . 90  0 0 


£320  0 0 


Expenses  of  Eleven  Boarders 
Servants  . 

Advertisements  and  Sundries 


Total  Expenditure 


£ s.  d. 
275  0 0 
90  0 0 
60  0 0 


£425  0 0 


£745  0 0 


Receipts  for  same  period. 


Salary 

Fees  from  Boarders 
.,  „ Day  Scholars  . 


£ s.  d. 
300  0 0 
390  0 0 
148  0 0 


Total  receipts  . . £838  0 0 

Leaving  balance  in  favour  of  Head  Master,  £93. 


Expenditure  on  Assistant  Masters  since  my  appointment. 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879,  Half  year, 


105  0 
170  0 
235  0 


£1,260  0 0 

A.  S.  Hutchinson, 

Head  Master,  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 


APPENDIX  No.  19  {vide  evidence,  p.  440). 

Statement  by  Mr.  Henry  Vincent  Mackesy,  the  Agent  of  Bishop  Foy’s  Trustees,  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  he  holds  the  agency. 


1.  Mr.  Mackesy  is  a Solicitor  and  holds  other  agencies. 

2.  In  the  year  1868  Mr.  Mackesy  was  appointed  by  the 
late  trustees  to  be  their  agent,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
During  their  time  his  duties  in  the  two  latter  capacities 
were  such  as  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  visit  the  property 
and  to  examine  into  its  condition,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do,  and  was  making  fair  progress,  spending  the  whole 
available  day  on  the  lands  (some  of  which  are  about 
twelve  miles  from  Waterford,  and  none  nearer  than  about 
nine  miles)  each  time. 

3.  Under  the  present  trustees,  Mr.  Mackesy’s  duties,  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  became  so  heavy  as  to  absorb 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  which  were  previously 
available  for  visiting  the  property  ; but  he  has,  neverthe- 
less, gone  there  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  improvements 
and  for  other  special  purposes. 


4.  The  Commissioners,  when  examining  Mr.  Mackesy, 
intimated  to  him  that  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  his  duty  to 
have  exercised  a constant  supervision  over  the  property 
by  going  over  all  the  farms  at  regular  intervals,  inasmuch 
as  his  Receiver’s  fees  covered  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
Mr.  Mackesy,  however,  submits  that  such  Receiver’s  foes, 
together  with  his  £20  a year  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  general 
work  done,  and  the  general  responsibility  sustained,  and 
that  such  supervision  was  scarcely  possible  under  the 
existing  arrangement. 

5.  Mr.  Mackesy  would  gladly  promote  the  making  of  a 
special  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

Henry  V.  Mackesy, 

31  Catherine-street,  Waterford. 

8th  October,  1879. 


APPENDIX  No.  20  {vide  evidence,  p.  444). 


Letter  from  Mr.  William  H.  Smith,  with  Enclosures  Explanatory  of  and  Supplemental 
to  his  Evidence. 


Bishop  Foy’s  School, 

Waterford,  31st  Oct.,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — I will  be  obliged  by  your  bringing  the  en- 
closed account  under  the  notice  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  with  my  explanation,  which  appears  as  a 
note  to  the  account. 


May  I also  ask  their  attention  to  the  accompanying 
newspaper  extract,  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
the  point  which  I now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Your’s  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Smith,  Head-Master. 

The  Secretary,  &c. 
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THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 


Extract  from  the  Account  of  Bishop  Foy’s  Trustees— Income  and  Expenditure  for  Year  1878. 
Grantstown  Farm.  Wages,  &c. 

£ s.  d.  £ c d 

18s.,  4 weeks  from  2nd  February, 


John  Ralph,  Gardener,  at  14s.,  and  George  Ralph,  at  4s.  = 
' 1878,  to  2nd  March,  1878,  .... 

George  Ralph,  at  6s.,  and  John  Ralph,  at  14s.  = 20s.,  48 
1st  February,  1879,  ..... 


s from  2nd  March,  1878, 


Labour  Bills,  1878:  February  9,  5s.;  16,  I Is. ; 23,  14s.  10 d.  March  2,  20s.;  9,  20s.;  16, 

23,  16s. ; 30,  I Is.  April  6,  8s.  Qd. ; 13,  19s.  3d. ; 20,  22s. ; 27,  1 Is.  May 
4,  11s.;  11,  18s.  4d. ; 18,  18s.  Ad.-,  25,29s., 

Do.  June  1,  21s.  2d.  ; 8,  5s.  id. : 24,  7s. ; 29, 7s.  6 d.  July  6,  17s.  6 d.  ; 13,  I is. 

20,  12s. ; 27,  12s.  August  3,  14s. ; 17,  12s.  September  7,  14s. ; 14,  12s. 

21,  12s.;  28,  10s.  October  5,  Us.  6rf.  ; 12,  12s.;  19,  19s., 

Do.  October  26,  Us.  Fd.  November  2,  1 2s. ; 9,  8s.  id. ; 16,10s.;  23,  10s. 

30.  10s.  December  7,  10s.  1879:  January  19,  10s.;  25,  8s.  4d. 

February,  1,  8s.  4d. 


March  .16,  Ploughing,  Harrowing,  and  Planting,  ..... 
July  3,  William  Power,  Seedsman’s  Account,  £8  5s.  3 d.-,  Do.  21.1.79.,  £3  Os.  11  d. 

Aug.  10,  Haymaking  17s.  6 J.  ; 17,  Harvesting,  15s.  ; 24,  do.  £1  5s.  4J d. ; 31,  do.  £1 

Sept.  16,  William  Power,  Mowing  and  Making  6 acres  of  Hay,  . 

,.  21,  Horse  and  Man,  ...... 


16,  Threshing  Oats  per  James  Lyons, 

33,  J.  N.  Leo,  1 1 cwt.  3 qrs.,  10  cwt.  = 2 
Carriage  out  to  School, 


3 qrs.,  Oaten  Straw,  at  £2  per  ton. 


March  9,  Service  of  Bull  3s. ; June  24,  do.,  3s. ; September  21,  do.,  3s., 
May  4,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  luckpenny,  paid  to  buyer  of  cow  this  day, 
>’  i8>  Do.  Incidental  to  calving,  gratuity  to  J.  Ralph, 

Dec.  28,  Special  Assistance,  do. 


12  17 
10  10 


6 0 0 
116  2 
3 19  7J 


0 9 0 
0 1 0 
0 5.0 
0 5 0 


Note. — Items  not  belonging  to  Farm  Account. 


Gardener’s  Salary — not  increased  by  reason  of  farm — 52  weeks  ai 
One-third  labour  bill  of  £28  6s.  9d.,  . 

Garden  portion  of  Seedsman’s  account. 


1878. 

May  4,  By  Price  of  cow  sold  at  fair  this  day,  per  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 

June  6,  ,,  „ 2 heifers  sold  John  Stafford,  3rd  inst.,  per  do., 


£ s.  d. 
. 20  10  0 
. 31  10  0 


£52  . 0 0 


13 th  October,  1879. 


I beg  to  say  that  the  “Grantstown  Farm  ” Account, 
with  reference  to  which  I was  examined  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  in  Waterford  on  3rd  instant,  did 
not  accurately  represent  the  facts  as  regards  the  farm. 

The  Commissioners  examined  from  the  statement  of 
accounts  set  forth  in  the  books  of  the  agent,  EL  V.  Mackesy, 
Esq.,  and  having  had  no  access  to  his  books,  I was  at  the 
time  of  my  examination  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  manner 
of  his  classification  of  the  accounts,  and,  therefore,  I was 
not  in  a position  to  correct  the  statement  that  the  school 
farm  was  charged  with  an  outlay  of  £107  9s.  6 \d.  for  the 
year  1878,  though  perfectly  aware  that  those  figures  were 
excessive.  In  order  to  enable  me  to  put  this  matter  right 
Mr.  Mackesy  has  furnished  the  annexed  “ Extract”  from 
his  books.  The  Debtor  side  of  this  “ Extract  ” is  “ Grants- 
town Farm  ” Account  as  it  came  before  the  Commissioners. 

I desire  to  explain  that  the  school  garden  and  the  school 
(“Grantstown” ) farm  are  distinct  departments,  the  term 
farm  ” does  not  include  both  ; a garden  account  there 
always  has  been.  The  farm  came  into  operation  in  1877. 
The  ‘ Grantstown  Farm  ” Account  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners included  that  of  the  garden  also,  this  was  mis- 
leading. I have,  therefore,  deducted  from  this  “ Extract  ” 
the  items  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  garden  account. 


A time  Extract, 

H.  V.  Mackesy. 


I have  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
£52  now  placed  at  the 'Credit  side  of  this  “ Extract  ” for 
cattle  sold  during  the  year,  was  not  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners  at  all,  as  Mr.  Mackesy 's  classi- 
fication did  not  place  it  under  the  head  of  “ Grantstown 
Farm  ” to  which  it  belonged. 

I may  add  that  the  suggestion  to  take  the  farm  in  ques- 
tion into  their  own  hands  came  to  the  Trustees  from  me. 
Up  to  that  the  highest  rent  they  received  for  it  was  £41 
a year.  They  were  at  the  same  time  under  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  £80  for  milk,  and  £ 1 3 for  manure  for  the 
garden,  besides  which  the  tenant  arrangement  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed the  pupils  in  the  matter  of  recreation.  The 
new  arrangement  gives  the  pupils  unrestricted  facilities 
for  recreation,  saves  the  milk  and  manure  bills,  gives  us  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  and  increased  potato  ground,  in 
addition  to  which  the  sale  of  stock,  &c.,  has  more  than 
cleared  the  former  rents.  The  sales  this  year  (1879) 
amount  to  over  £50. 

William  H.  Smith, 
Head-Master,  Bishop  Foy’s  School. 

Waterford,  31st  October,  1879. 


Extract  from  the  “ Waterford  Standard,”  Wednesday,  October  8,  1879. 


Waterford  October  Fair. 

On  Monday  last  the  usual  monthly  fair  was  held  at 
Ballybricken.  The  finest  animal  we  have  seen  for  a long 
time  was  one  sold  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  head-master 
Bishop  Foy’s  School.  It  was  a heifer  reared  on  the  farm, 


and  although  it  had  not  attained  its  second  year,  brought 
the  more  than  respectable  sum  of  £1 8.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  primest  condition.  This  was,  as  far  as  we  could 
ascertain  the  top  price  of  the  market.  The  same  gentle- 
man disposed  of  a fine  yearling  for  £ll— also  a very  high 
price. 
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•APPENDIX  No.  21  ( vide  evidence,  p.  483). 

Deed  of  Foundation  of  Kilkenny  Grammar  School. 

Statutes,  Orders,  and  Constitutions,  made,  appointed,  and  ordained  by  the  Right  Noble  James,  Duke, 
Marquesse,  and  Eari.f,  of  Ormond,  Earle  of  Ossory  and  Brecknock,  Viscount  Thurles,  Baron  of 
Arklow  and  Lanthony,  Lord  of  the  Regalityes  and  Libtres.  of  Tipperary,  Chancellor  of  the  Universityes 
of  Oxford  and  Dublin,  Chiefe  Butler  of  Ireland,  Lord  Lieutenant-Generale  and  Generale  Governor  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Somersett,  the  Cittyes  of  Bristoll,  Bath,  and  Wells,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  his  Maties.  most  Honorable  Privy  Councell  of  his  Maties.  Kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  Lord  Steward  of  his  Maties.  Household  and  Westminster,  and  Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  founder  of  a Grammar  School  at  Kilkenny  in  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland  for  the  due  Government, 
Managery,  and  Improvement  of  the  said  School,  March  the  Eighteenth,  in  the  year-  of  our  Lord,  1684. 


Imprimis  It  is  by  these  Presents  constituted  and  or- 
dained That  there  shall  for  ever  be  a master  constantly 
resident  and  attending  the  Duties  of  the  said  Schoole  who 
shall  at  least  bee  a master  of  Arts  either  here  in  Ireland 
or  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  England  a person  of  Good 
life  and  reputation,  well  skilled  in  humanity  and  Grammar 
learning  Loyall  and  Orthodox,  who.  shall  take  the  Oathes 
of  Allegeance  and  Supremacy  and  conforme  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  it  is  now 
Established  by  law  and  that  Edward  Hinton  Doctor  in 
Divinity  be  hereby  confirmed  in  the  place  and  office  of 
master  of  the  said  Schoole. 

2ndly.  That  the  master  shall  be  nominated  and  chosen 
by  James  Duke  of  Ormond  his  Grace  Founder  Patron  and 
Governour  and  the  heires  males  of  his  body  that  shall  bee 
successively  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  Patrons  and  Governours 
of  the  said  Schoole  within  the  space  of  three  months  next 
after  every  vacancy  who  by  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  respective  governours  being  recommended  to  the 
vizitors  and  by  them  examined  and  approved  of  as  able 
and  sufficient  both  for  Religion  Learning  and  manners 
upon  Certificate  of  such  examination  and  approbation  of 
the  visitors  to  the  governour  shewn  ; the  said  person  so 
approved  shall  by  a deed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
governour  be  settled  and  confirmed  as  master  of  the  said 
school.  But  if  the  governour  shall  neglect  to  nominate 
according  to  the  time  prefixed  or  shall  chuse  such  as  are 
not  quallyyed  suitably  to  these  Statutes  that  then  it  shall 
be  lawfull  for  the  visitors  after  notice  first  given  to  the 
governour  and  no  redress  within  three  months  after  such 
notice  to  elect  and  present  pro  ilia  vice  any  other  person 
whome  in  their  consciencies  they  shall  Judg  to  be  well  qua- 
lifyed  for  the  place  and  also  that  upon  fail  of  issue  male 
on  the  body  of  the  said  James  Duke  of  Ormond  the  Pro- 
vest Fellowes  and  Schollars  of  Trinity  Colledge  Dublin 
and  their  successors  shall  from  thence  forth  for  ever 
afterwards  bee  Patronsand  Governours  of  the  said  Schoole. 

3rdly.  That  the  master  shall  constantly  inhabit  and 
reside  at  the  house  belonging  to  the  said  Schoole  and  in 
person  attend  the  duties  of  his  place  which  are  to  instruct 
the  Scholars  in  Religion  vertue  and  Learning  in  the  Latine 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages  as  also  in  Oratory  and  Poetry 
according  to  the  best  method  which  he  and  the  visitors 
shall  Judge  most  effectuall  to  promote  knowledge  and 
learning  and  that  being  in  health  he  shall  never  be  absent 
for  above  30  schoole  dayes  in  one  whole  yeare  which  shall 
begin  on  the  25th  of  March  nor  above  a fortnight  at  any 
one  time  unless  upon  emergenceis  the  visitors  shall 
give  him  leave  being  first  satisfied  that  his  place  shall  be 
well  and  sufficiently  discharged  in  his  absence. 

4thly.  That  there  shall  alwaies  bee  an  usher  belonging . 
to  the  said  schoole  to  be  nominated  chosen  and  removed 
by  the  master  who  shall  have  his  Dyett  Lodgeing  and 
maintenance  in  the  schoolehouse  at  his  allowance  a single 
man  well  skilled  in  Grammer  Learning  of  Good  Credit  for 
part  and  manners  a Batchelor  of  Arts  at  least  in  one  of 
the  Universiryes  of  England  or  Ireland  and  he  shall  con- 
stantly attend  and  assist  in  the  Duties  of  the  Schoole  in 
such  manner  and  method  as  the  master  shall  appoint. 

5thly.  That  neither  master  nor  usher  shall  take  upon 
them  any  other  charge  office  or  employment  which  the 
visitors  shall  judge  inconsistent  with  or  prejudicial!  to  the 
due  managery  and  improvement  of  the  said  schoole  but 
shall  constantly  attend  and  discharge  their  respective 
duties  and  never  bee  both  of  them  out  of  the  Schoole  at 
schoole  times. 

6thly.  That  the  Schollars  to  be  admitted  into  the  said 
Schoole  shall  be  cleanly  and  decently  habited  and  such  as 
shall  have  first  read  their  accidence  and  are  fitt  to  enter 
upon  Grammar  Learning  and  shall  submitt  to  the  order 
method  and  correction  of  the  said  School. 

7thly.  That  the  children  of  all  such  as  are  and  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  shall  at  all 
times  be  admitted  to  the  priviledgcs  and  benefitts  of  the 
said  school  gratis. 


8thly.  That  if  any  well-disposed  person  shall  out  of 
Charity  pay  for  the  tabling  of  shuch  Ingenious  and  orderly 
lads  as  shall  by  the  visitors  bee  recommended  to  the 
master  as  fitt  objects  of  Charity  he  shall  admit  and  as  long 
as  they  continue  modest  and  diligent  teach  them  gratis. 

9thly.  That  if  his  Grace  the  Duke  or  other  pious 
Benefactors  shall  hereafter  make  any  grauts  or  allowances 
for  the  maintainance  of  any  number  of  Schollars  at  the 
said  school  and  afterwards  if  they  prove  fitt  at  Trinity 
College  in  Dublin  the  master  shall  then  be  expressly 
obliged  to  teach  those  under  the  name  of  Ormond 
Schollars  according  to  his  best  skill  aud  Industry  gratis. 

lOthly.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master  to  demand 
and  receive  of  all  other  Schollars  according  to  the  rates 
and  usages  of  the  most  Remarquable  Schoole  in  Dublin 
both  for  Entrance  and  Schooling  those  children  excepted 
whose  parents  are  or  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny  or  in  the  liberties  thereof 
who  shall  pay  but  half  so  much. 

1 lthly.  That  if  the  master  knowes  any  of  the  Schollars 
to  be  under  any  infectious  or  offensive  disease  or  dis- 
temper, or  that  any  infectious  disease  bee  in  the  house 
where  they  table  hee  shall  for  security  of  the  Rest  dis- 
charge such  from  schoole  till  the  danger  be  over. 

12thly.  That  every  stubborn  and  Refactory  Lad  who 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  orders  and  correcion  of  the 
said  schoole,  shall  by  the  master  bee  forthwith  dismissed 
from  the  said  schoole,  not  to  be  Readmitted  without  due 
submission  to  Exemplary  Punishment.  And  upon  his 
second  offence  of  the  same  Kind  to  be  discharged  and  ex- 
pelled for  ever.  And  in  this  number  are  reckoned  such  as 
shall  offer  to  shut  out  the  master  or  usher,  But  the  master 
shall  give  them  leave  to  break  up  eight  days  before 
Christmas  and  three  dayes  before  Easter  and  Whitsontide. 

13thly.  That  the  master  shall  make  diligent  Enquiry 
after  such  as  shall  break  cutt  deface  or  any  waise  abuse 
the  Desks,  forms,  Walls  or  Windowes  of  the  School  or  any 
parts  of  the  house  or  Trees  in  the  meadow,  and  shall 
alwaies  inflict  open  and  exemplary  punishments  on  all 
such  offenders. 

14thly.  That  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  September  the  Schollars  snail  be  and  continue 
in  Schoole  from  Six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till 
Eleven  and  all  the  rest  of  the  yeare  from  seaven,  or  as 
soon  as  the  gates  of  the  Citty  are  open,  and  in  the  after- 
noone  from  one  to  five  ; the  afternoons  of  Thursdays  and 
Saturdayes  excepted,  which  shall  be  alwaies  allowed  for 
Recreation  ; And  that  the  master  shall  grant  no  Playday 
except  to  such  as  shall  pay  down  tenn  shillings  into  the 
masters  hands  to  bee  by  him  imediately  disposed  of  to  the 
most  indigent  and  deserving  Lad  of  his  schoole- 

15thly.  That  the  master  shall  take  special  care  of  the 
schollars  of  his  owne  family  to  instruct  them  by  his  good 
example  at  all  tymes  as  well  as  by  occasionall  directions 
aud  shall  have  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  read  to  them  both  morning  and  evening  in  some 
convenient  place  of  the  house.  And  in  the  schoole  the 
Prayers  seen  and  approved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory 
shall  be  constantly  and  duely  used  in  the  same  manner 
and  forme  as  they  are  at  the  date  of  these  psents. 

16thly.  That  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
Middle  of  September  all  the  schollars  shall  be  in  the 
schoole  upon  Sundaies  by  eight  in  the  morning  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  afterwards  shall 
attend  the  master  and  usher  to  Church  in  comely  and 
decent  manner  ; and  from  the  middle  of  September  till 
March  they  shall  stay  at  schoole  till  lialfc  an  hour  past 
eleven  upon  Saturdaies  that  they  may  be  taught  the  said 
Catechisme. 

17thly.  That  Edward  Hinton,  master  of  thesaid  Schoole 
and  the  master  for  the  tyme  being  shall  inhabit  possess 
and  enjoy  to  his  own  proper  use  and  Emolument  the 
Schoole  house  with  the  Courts,  outhouses  and 
Gardens  thereunto  belonging  as  also  the  meadow  adjoin- 
ing commonly  called  Pidgeon  house  meadow  Provyded 
4H 
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the  schollars  be  allowed  at  leasure  tymes  to  take  their 
Recreation  therein  and  that  the  trees  in  the  said  meadow 
bee  carefully  preserved  and  improved. 

I8thly.  That  the  master  shall  provide  a large  Register 
wherein  the  names  Qualityes  and  Ages  of  all  such  children 
as  shall  from  tyrne  to  tyme  be  admitted  into  the  said 
schoole  shall  be  Registred  and  Entered,  As  also  the 
tyme  of  their  departure,  what  classe  they  were  in,  and  to 
what  place  and  Employment  they  goe.  Likewise  a cata- 
logue of  all  such  goods  standards  or  utensills  as  doe  or  shall 
belong  to  the  said  House,  Schoole,  Outhouses,  Gardens 
and  meadow. 

19thly.  That  the  master  shall  receive  for  his  sallary  the 
sume  of  one  hundred  and  fortie  pounds  per  annum  of  good 
and  lawfull  money  of  and  in  England  by  even  and  equall 
porcons,  one  moyety  of  it  at  the  Twenty-fifth  of  March 
and  the  other  September  the  Twenty-ninth  or  within  a 
fortnight  after  each  of  these  feasts  : to  bee  payed  con- 
stantly in  the  Schoolhouse  without  any  defalcations 
out  of  the  Tythes  settled  by  the  said  Duke  for  payment 
thereof  except  his  grace  or  his  heirs  shall  settle  some  par- 
ticular lands  for  the  payment  of  the  said  sallary,  and 
which  shall  be  of  a full  vallue  to  discharge  it  yearly.  And 
upon  the  masters  death  or  removall  his  sallary  pro  Rata 
shall  become  due  to  him  to  bee  payd  till  that  verry  day. 

20thly.  That  the  master  shall  keep  and  maintaine  the 
Schoolehouse  schoole  and  out  Houses  in  constant  good 
and  sufficient  repaire,  nor  shall  it  be  lawfull  to  make  any 
alteracons  therein  without  the  approbation  of  the  visitors. 

21stly.  That  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Nar- 
cissus Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  and  Robert 
Huntington  DD  Provost  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin 
while  they  live  in  this  Kingdome,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  Leighlin  and  Ferns  and  the  Provost  of  the  College 
for  the  tyme  being,  be  nominated  and  appointed  visitors 
of  the  said  schoole  ; And  that  they  or  the  majority  of 
them  (for  tis  the  greater  number  of  them  still  which  is 
meant  by  the  visitors)  shall  yearly  at  or  upon  the  last 
Thursday  in  July  yearly  or  oftener  if  they  shall  see  occa- 
sion, publickly  visitt  the  said  school  between  the  hours  of 
Eight  and  twelve  in  the  morning  where  and  when  they 
shall  first  cause  the  statuts  to  bee  read  audibly  and  dis- 
tinctly by  one  of  the  schollars  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
examine  the  proficiency  of  the  schollars  and  Enquire  after 
any  breach  of  Statuts  and  after  the  behavior  of  the 
master,  the  sufficiency  and  manners  of  the  usher,  the 
authors  that  are  read  the  methods  usages  and  customes  of 
the  schoole.  And  if  they  shall  judge  any  alteracons 
or  amendments  requisite  in  any  of  these  : they  shall 
expresse  it  to  master  under  their  hands  and  seales,  who 
by  virtue  of  these  Statutes  is  readily  to  comply  with  their 
advice  for  the  better  improvement  of  the  said  school ; 
And  when  there  shall  be  Foundation  Schollars  they  shall 
by  the  visitors  be  chosen  according  to  their  merritts  for 
the  University. 

22ndly.  That  on  the  said  visitation  day  after  Dinner 
which  the  master  is  to  provide  soberly  and  decently  and 
towards  it  shall  have  freely  given  him  a fatt  Buck  yearly 
out  of  his  Graces  next  Park,  the  visitors  then  present  shall 


take  a view  of  the  school,  House  and  Outhouses  the 
Garden  meadow  and  Trees  therein.  And  if  they  find  oc- 
casion, shall  specify  in  writing  all  those  Repaires  and 
Amendments  with  the  manner  how  and  the  time  when 
they  judge  them  expedient  to  bee  made  : And  if  the 
master  shall  be  negligent  herein,  The  visitors  shall  sig- 
nify the  same  to  the  Governor  of  the  said  school  who  for 
forthwith  shall  order  those  things  to  be  donne  by  able 
workmen  and  chat  they  be  payd  out  of  the  salary  next 
due  to  the  master. 

23rdly.  That  if  it  shall  appeare  to  the  visitors  that  the 
usher  is  insufficient  or  scandalous  and  so  much  be  signi- 
fyed  to  the  master  under  their  hands  and  seales,  if  the 
master  shall  refuse  to  remove  the  said  usher  and  choose 
another  Statutably  Qualifyed  or  if  the  master  shall  neglect 
such  alteracons  or  Emendations,  as  the  Visitors  shall 
have  Judgd.  fitt  to  bee  made  either  in  the  manners  of 
himselfe  or  his  usher,  the  authors  to  be  read  or  the 
method  customes  and  management  of  the  said  school : or 
if  the  master  shall  forbeare  to  discharge  himselfe  or'  his 
usher  from  such  offices  and  Employments  as  the  visitors 
have  Judgd.  inconsistent  with  or  prjuditiall  to  the  due 
management  of  the  said  school ; or  shall  alter  the  house 
without  their  consent  The  visitors  shall  under  their 
hands  and  seales  admonish  the  master  a second  tyme  of  his 
said  neglects  ; And  if  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 
such  second  Admonition  the  master  shall  be  convicted 
either  by  notoriety  of  fact  or  the  Testimony  of  two  at  the 
least  credible  wittnesses  of  such  obstinate  neglect ; upon 
information  thereof  by  the  visitors  under  their  hands  and 
seales  given  to  the  Patron  or  Governor,  He  shall  expell 
and  remove  the  said  master  from  all  dutyes  and  benefitts 
of  the  Said  school,  schoole  House  &c.  and  shall  nominate 
and  chuse  another  in  his  stead  according  to  the  Qualifica- 
tions above  specified. 

24thly.  That  if  any  doubt  or  objecion  shall  happen 
concerning  the  true  purport  Intent  and  meaning  of  these 
Statuts  or  any  thing  in  them  contained  : such  Interpreta- 
tion as  the  visitors  shall  agree  in,  and  signify  under  their 
hands  and  seales,  shall  be  binding  and  decisive  to  all 
Parties  concerned. 

Lastly  In  Testimony  that  all  and  singular  the  above 
written  Status,  Orders  and  Constitutions  were  Ratified 
Establish’d  and  Confirmed  to  commence  and  be  in  force 
from  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  March  in  the  yeare  of  Our 
Lord  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  Eighty-five  the 
said  James  Duke  of  Ormonde  the  founder  of  the  said 
schoole  has  this  prsent  Eighteenth  day  of  March  in 
the  yeaxe  of  or.  Lord  One  thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty 
foure  hereto  sett  his  hand  and  seale  at  his  maties.  Castle 
of  Dublin. 

Seald  signd  and  delivered 

in  the  prsence  of  Ormond. 

Robt.  Huntington.  (Seal) 

James  Power. 

Wm.  Robinson. 
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No.  1. — Copt  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  Board  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8th  January,  1879. 

Gentlemen, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
•appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the 
• endowments,  funds  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission,  and  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will,  at  -your  earliest  con- 


venience, furnish  them  with  a list  of  all  schools 
endowed  with  property  (distinct  from  the  aid  received 
from  your  Board)  which  are  vested  in  or  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Seeretai-y. 

The  Secretaries  National  Board, 

Marlborough-stpeet,  Dublin. 


No.  2. — Copy  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8tli  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland 
to  enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant  appoint- 
ing the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  are  engaged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  forming  a list  of  all  those  schools  upon 
which  they  have  to  report,  and  they  desire  me  to 
request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
furnish  them  with  a complete  list  of  all  existing 
schools  which  are  under  the  management  or  control 
of,  or  which  have  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners 


of  Education  in  Ireland,  giving  the  name  of  the  head 
master  of  each,  and  distinguishing  such  as  have  been 
founded  since  the  year  1857 ; and  that  you  will  also 
supply  them  with  a list  of  all  schools,  which  having 
in  or  at  any  time  since  1857  been  under  the  manage- 
ment or  control  of,  or  visited  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  are  not  now  in  existence,  showing  the  date 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  which  each  such  school  may 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  .Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

W.  C.  Kyle,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 


No.  3. — Copt  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Dublin. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the 
endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  his  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  are  engaged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  forming  a list  of  all  schools  upon  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  report,  and  have  instructed  me  to 
request  that  you  will  aid  them  in  their  inquiries. 

You  will  observe  that  the  scope  of  the  Commission 
includes  all  schools  which  are  endowed  with  property, 
whether  such  endowment  is  derived  from  public  or 


private  sources,  and  whether  it  consists  of  invested 
capital,  secured  income,  or  lands,  or  buildings. 

You  will  much  oblige  the  Commissioners  by  in  forming 
them  of  the  names  of  any  schools  with  which  you  are 
officially  connected,  or  which  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  institution  of  which  you  are  the  head,  which 
may  appear  to  you  to  come  within  the  scope  of  His 
Grace’s  Commission. 

Detailed  inquiries  will  in  due  course  be  sent  to  the 
head  master  of  each  school  after  the  completion  of  the 
list. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

Very  Rev.  B.  Woodlock,  Rector, 

Catholic  University. 


No.  4 — Copy  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission,  and  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  bring  this  communication  before 
your  Board,  and  ask  them  to  aid  the  Commissioners 
in  the  inquiries  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make. 

The  Commissioners  are  engaged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  forming  a list  of  all  those  schools  upon  which 
they  have  to  report,  and  with  a view  of  obtaining 


the  best  and  fullest  information  as  to  those  under  the 
control  of  your  Board,  desire  to  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  all  the  schools  now  under  the  management  of 
your  Board,  or  which  may  have  been  discontinued 
since  the  year  1857. 

With  this  list  the  Commissioners  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  name  of  the  head-master  of  each 
existing  school,  and  the  permission  of  your  Board 
to  apply  to  him  on  a future  occasion  for  details  of  the 
matters  upon  which  it  will  be  their  duty  to  report. 

An  early  answer  will  oblige  the  Commissioners. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

The  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 
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No.  5. — Copy  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland. 


Endowed  Seliools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8th  January,  1879. 

Gentlemen, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the 
endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission,  and  to  request  that  you  will  furnish 
the  Commissioners  with  such  information,  relative  to 
any  devises  or  bequests  for  the  endowment  of  Schools, 
as  may  have  come  under  your  cognizance  since  the 
year  1 857,  up  to  which  date  the  returns  were  com- 
pleted by  a former  Commission. 

In  order  to  bring  the  results  of  their  inquiries 


within  reasonable  limits,  the  Commissioners  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  not  considering  any  bequest 
of  less  than  £100,  unaccompanied  by  directions  to 
invest,  as  constituting  an  endowment,  that  they  should 
inquire  into,  and  I am  therefore  directed  to  say  that 
the  particulars  of  any  bequests  of  larger  amount,  and 
of  any  devises  or  bequests  of  fixed  property,  or  of 
capital  sums  for  investment,  dated  since  1857,  will 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

The  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests; 


No.  6. — Copy  Letter  from  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

8th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition,  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant,  appoint- 
ing the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  will  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
will  furnish  them  with  any  information  in  your 


possession,  relative  to  property  appearing  to  have  been 
originally  devoted  to  oi>  intended  for.  purposes  of 
education  in  Ireland,  and  which  may  have  become 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities, 
and  if  you  will  state  how  such  property  has  been 
disposed  of. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

D.  Godley,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 


No.  7. — Circular  Letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society,  the  Worshipful 
the  Company  of  Drapers,  and  the  Worshipful  the  Company  of  Ironmongers,  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  Dublin  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools,  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  the  Irish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Irish-Speaking  People,  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 


Hiaucawon  oi  rue  jr  our  ^xviiuiue-piaee^,  rue  a; 

Hibernian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

January,  1879. 

Sir, — lam  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition,  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland 
to  enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace's  W arrant  appoint- 
ing the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  are  engaged,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  forming  a list  of  all  the  schools  upon  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  report ; and  I am  directed  to  request 
that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  furnish  them 


liana  <iuu  ouasi  oumety,  rue  ouuuiiy  ocnooi  oocieiy,  tne 
Society,  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society, 
with  a list  of  all  schools  endowed  with  property  of 
any  kind,  which  are  under  the  management  or  control 
of,  or  connected  with,  the  Society  of  which  you  are 
the  Secretary,  together  with  the  name  of  the  Head 
Master  of  each  such  school! 

I am  also  to  ask  for  a list  of  any  such  Schools  which, 
since  1857,  may  have  been  discontinued,  with  the  date 
of  such  discontinuance. 

An  early  answer  will  oblige. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Society. 


Ho.  8.— Circular  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  in  Ireland. 

within  the  scope  of  their  Commission  which  may  now 
exist  in  your  parish  or  district,  or  which  having 
existed  in,  or  at  any  time  since,  1857  may  have  been 
since  discontinued. 

It  would  also  be  an  assistance  to  the  Commissioners 
to  be  informed  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  Head 
Master  or  other  authority  to  whom  application  should 
be  made  for  more  detailed  information  as  to  each  such 
school. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

To  the  Rev. 


No.  9. — Circular  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  in  Ireland. 
Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

December,  1879. 

Sir,- — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  Schools 


endowed  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  Has  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission. 

Before  the  Commissioners  finally  close  the  list  of 
the  schools  upon  which  it  is  their  duty  to  report,  they 
will  be  obliged  if  you  would  furnish  them  with  any 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition,  of  all  schools 
endowed  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  His  Grace’s  Warrant  appointing 
the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  are  engaged,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  forming  a list  of  all  the  Schools  upon  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  report,  and  will  be  obliged  if  you  can 
furnish  them  with  any  information  as  to  schools  coming 
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information  in  your  power  as  to  schools  coming  within 
the  scope  of  their  Commission,  which  may  now  exist 
in  your  distinct,  or  which  having  existed  in,  or  at  any 
time  since,  1857,  may  have  been  discontinued. 

It  would  also  be  an  assistance  to  the  Commissioners 
to  be  informed  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  Head 
Master  or  other  authority  to  whom  application  should 
..  be  made  for  more  detailed  information  as  to  each  such 
school. 


In  your  reply  to  this  letter  you  would  much  oblige 
by  referring  to  No. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 
To  the  Rev. 


No.  10. — Copy  Advertisement  inserted  in  principal  Irish  Newspapers,  announcing  Appointment 
and  Objects  of  Commission,  &c. 


Public  Notice. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland). 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  inquire  into  the  endowments  and  condition 
of  all  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  are  now  engaged 
in  making  their  inquiries,  and  any  person  willing 
to  afford  information  upon  any  matter  within  the  scope 


of  the  Commission  are  requested  to  communicate  by 
letter  with 

James  Creed  Meredith, 

Secretary  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

7th  January,  1879. 


No.  11. — Circular  Letter  to  Head  Masters  of  Endowed  Schools,  Enclosing  List  of  Questions 
and  Tabular  Summary. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
, 18 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  - appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds, 
and  actual  condition,  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the 
purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland  have  directed  me 
to  forward  you  the  inclosed  list  of  questions  and 

tabular  summary  relating  to School,  No. 

on  the  Commissioners’  list,  and  to  request  that 


you  will  have  the  goodness,  atyourearliest  convenience, 
to  return  the  same  to  me  accurately  filled  up,  so  far 
as  the  information  at  your  disposal  extends. 

You  will  also  oblige  by  informing  me,  in  case  you 
are  unable  to  answer  any  of  the  questions,  to  whom  I 
should  apply  for  the  information  in  reference  thereto. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 

To  the  Head  Master  of School. 


No.  12. — List  of  Questions  enclosed  in  fc 
Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

School ; Number ; Reference . 

LIST  OF  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Locality  and  name  of  School. 

2.  Of  what  does  the  existing  Endowment  consist, 
and  is  it  of  public  or  private  foundation,  or  both  1 

3.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  school  originally 
founded  ? 

4.  If  any  subsequent  Endowments  were  given  to 
the  school  state  them. 

5.  If  the  Endowment  or  any  part  thereof  consist 
of  land,  how  and  from  whom  is  the  same  held,  and 
what  head  rent,  if  any,  is  paid  thereout,  and  to  what 
other  outgoings  is  it  liable  1 

6.  Where  is  such  land  situated  1 State  the  number 
•of  acres. 

7.  Name  the  tenants  in  occupation  of  such  land. 
State  the  extent,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy,  the  rent 
paid  for,  and  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  each 
holding. 

8.  What  amount  of  rent  is  due  up  to  the  last  gale 
day  by  each  such  tenant  1 

9.  Of  what  do  the  school  buildings  and  premises 
consist  1 

10.  What  is  their  estimated  annual  value  ? 

11.  When  and  at  whose  cost  were  the  same 
erected  1 

12.  At  whose  cost  are  the  same  kept  in  repair  ? 

1 3.  What  is  their  present  condition  1 

14.  Do  they  require  anything,  and  if  so,  what,  to 
render  them  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  1 

15.  By  whom  is  the  property  of  the  school  managed? 
State  the  system  of  management. 

1 6.  State  the  Securities  in  which  the  Endowment 
is  invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom. 

17.  State  generally  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
school.  What  supply  of  books  and  other  educational 
appliances  exist  in  the  school  ? 

18.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Master’s  salary 
from  the  Endowment  1 

19.  Does  he  derive  any  other  emolument  from  the 
school  1 If  so,  state  the  source  and  amount  thereof. 


■egoing  Circular  Letter  to  Head  Masters. 

20.  By  whom  is  the  Master  appointed,  and  who 
has  the  power  of  dismissing  him  1 

21.  Give  the  names  of  each  of  the  under  masters. 
State  whether  they  are  resident  or  visiting,  the  nature 
of  their  duties,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries  and 
from  what  source  derivable. 

22.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  such  under 
masters  vested,  and  who  has  the  power  of  dismissing 
them  ? 

23.  State  generally  the  age  of  the  pupils  attending 
the  school. 

24.  Are  there  any  free  pupils  or  pupils  receiving 
pecuniary  aid  towards  their  education  in  the  school  1 
If  so,  state  the  number  and  whether  they  are  boarders 
or  day  scholars.  By  whom  are  they  appointed  or 
selected  ? Are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  their  re 
ligious  denominations  1 State  the  amounts  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  such  pupils. 

25.  State  the  average  number  of  pupils  upon  the 
roll  during  the  current  year,  showing  how  many  are 
boarders,  and  how  many  are  day  scholars. 

26.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
pupils,  distinguishing  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free 
pupils  1 

27.  What  fees  are  charged  for  boarders,  and  day 
scholars,  respectively  1 

28.  If  any  extra  charges  are  made,  state  the  nature 
and  the  amount  thereof. 

29.  Are  there  any  exhibitions,  pecuniary  prizes, 
or  other  advantages  available  for  the  pupils  upon  or 
after  leaving  the  school  1 If  so,  state  the  particulars 
of  them,  the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are  now  held. 

30.  To  whom  should  application  be  made  for  more 
detailed  information  than  you  have  been  able  to  give 
as  to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters  1 

31.  General  observations  upon  the  school,  its  pro- 
perty, and  its  management. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  answered  the  above 
questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signature. 

Head  Master  of School. 
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No.  13. — Tabular  Summary  enclosed  in  foregoing.  Circular  Letter  to  Head  Masters. 


No.  14. — Circular  Letter  to  Managers  of 

Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
March,  1879. 

Sir,— The  Commissioner^  appointed  by  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for 
the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  information  possible  respect- 
ing the  school  of  which  you  are  the  Manager,  request 


National  Schools,  enclosing  List  of  Queries. 

that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  fill  up  the  head  ng 
and  answer  the  questions  which  you  will  find  on  the 
enclosed  form,  and  return  it  to  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered in  relation  to  all  National  Schools  whether 
endowed  or  not. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 


No.  15.  List  of  Queries  enclosed  in  foregoing  Circular  Letter  to  Managers  of  National  Schools. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

Parish  of ; -National  School ; 

Roll  No. ; County. 

questions  to  managers  of  national  schools. 

1.  Has  the  school  a free  site,  and  if  so,  by  what 

title  ? 1 

2.  If  not,  how  are  the  school  premises  held  ? 

3.  Has  the  school  any  land,  other  than  that  upon 
which  the  school  buildings  stand  ? 

4.  If  so,  how  is  such  land  held1?  By  whom?  How  is 
it  used,  and  for  whose  benefit  ? 

5.  Is  any  money  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  ? If  so,  how  much  ? and  when  was  same  in- 
vested? In  whose  names  and  in  what  security  does 
it  now  stand  ? 


6.  Is  the  school  entitled  to  any  annuity  or  rent- 
charge  ? If  so,  how  much  ; and  by  whom,  and  at  what 
date  was  the  same  granted  ; and  upon  whose  estate  is 
it  now  charged  ? 

7.  Is  the  school  entitled  to  any  endowment  or  pro- 
perty not  mentioned  above,  other  than  the  grants  it 
receives  from  the  National  Board  ? If  so,  state  amount 
and  other  particulars. 

I certify  the  above  answers  are  correct,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signature 

Address 

Manager  of  above-named  National  School. 

Date 1879. 


No.  16.— CiEOULAE  Letter  addressed  by  Endowed  Schools  Comkissiohees  to  ad  Persons  to 
whom  they  were  reterred  for  information,  and  in  which  were  enclosed  copies  of  Documents  Nos 
12  and  Id,  supra. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

1879. 

Sir,-  - The  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for 
the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  are  able  to  give  them  information  in 


reference  to School,  No. on  the  Commis- 

sioners’ list.  May  I therefore  beg  of  you,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  to  fill  up  the  enclosed  List  of 
Questions  and  Tabular  Summary,  and  return  them  to- 
me. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 
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No.  17. — Circular  Letter  announcing  the  Appointment  of  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools: 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Offices,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

1st  day  of  September,  1879. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  fully  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
warrant  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a copy  of 
which  I herein  enclose,  have  decided  upon  having  an 
inspection  made,  by  an  officer  appointed  by  them,  of 
a number  of  schools  which  come  within  the  scope  of 


His  Grace’s  warrant.  They  have  therefore  appointed 
Mr.  Hugh  Keys  Moore,  Scholar,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  one  of  their  Inspectors ; and  I am  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Moore  will  visit  your  school  at  some 
time  during  the  autumn,  and  I am  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  express  their  hope  that  you  will 
afford  that  gentleman  every  facility  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Creed  Meredith,  Secretary. 


No.  18. — Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Scriptural  Education 
and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Irish-speaking  population,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  language ; in  reply  to  circular  letter  No.  7 supra. 

17,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 
January  22,  1879. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  Stli  inst.,  I am  directed  by  the  committee  to  state  that  there 
is  not  any  school  under  the  control  of  this  Society,  or  connected  with  it,  which  has  any  endowment  whatsoever. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

‘William  Fitzpatrick,  Clerical  Secretary. 
James  Creed  Meredith,  esq.,  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


No.  19. — Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  in  reply  to  circular  letter  No.  7 
supra. 


Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  17,  Upper 
Sackville-street,  Dublin,  22nd  Jan.,  1879. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  8th  inst.,  re- 
questing “ a list  of  all  schools  endowed  with  property, 
of  any  kind  which  are  under  the  management  or  con- 
trol of,  or  connected  with  the  society  of  which  you  are 
secretary,  together  with  the  name  of  the  head  master 
of  each  such  school,”  and  also  “ a list  of  any  such 
schools  which,  since  1857,  may  have  been  discon- 
tinued, with  the  date  of  such  discontinuance.” 

I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  schools  of  any 
kind  under  the  management  or  control  of  this  society. 
There  are  2,249  Sunday-schools  connected  with  this 
society,  but  the  connection  is  merely  the  fact  of  having 
obtained  aid  in  grants  of  books,  and  the  sale  of  books 
at  reduced  prices  to  the  managers  of  such  schools. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  endowments,  if  any,  of  the 
schools. 


This  Society  has  no  control  over  the  Sunday-schools 
connected  with  it,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
management;  but  gives  aid,  as  before  mentioned, 
where,  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  applications, 
assistance  seems  necessary. 

Our  funds  consist  entirely  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

I shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information  in 
my  power,  if  the  Commissioners  require  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  M.  Pilicington,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 

J ames  Creed  Meredith,  esq.,  Endowed 

Schools  Commission,  Four  Courts, 

Dublin. 


No.  20. — Letter  from  Secretary  of  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  in  reply  to  circuLar  letter 
No.  7 supra. 


Irish  Church  Missions,  11,  Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  29th  Jan.,  1879. 
Sir, — The  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  has  no 
Endowed  Schools  or  Institutions,  for,  of  course,  an 
orphan  school,  having  a house  or  land  purchased  by 
money  collected  for  the  purpose,  is  in  no  sense  an  En- 


dowed School,  and  there  are  no  others  which  possess 
nything. 

I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  Cory,  Rector  of  Clifden,  and 
at  present  acting  as  Secretary  of 
Irish  Church  Missions. 


No.  21. — Letter  from  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,  in  reply  to  circular  letter  No.  7 supra. 

Drapers  Hall,  London,  E.C.,  31st  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  this  day,  of  your  communication  of  the  28th  instant.  In  reply  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Drapers’  Company  lias  not  any  school  in  Ireland  endowed  with  property  under  its 
management  or  control,  or  connected  with  it. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Phillips  Sawyer,  Clerk. 

James  Creed  Meredith,  esq.,  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


No.  22. — Letter  from  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  in  reply  to  letter  of  8tli  January,  1879. 

Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  86,  Stephen’s- 
green,  Dublin,  14th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Rector 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th 
January  inst.,  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Endowed 
School  Commissioners,  you  request  him  to  inform 
them  of  the  names  of  any  schools  with  which  he  is 
officially  connected,  or  which  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  University,  and  which  may  appear  to  him 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Commission. 


Dr.  Woodlock  regrets  that  he  is  not  in  a position  to 
give  the  information  the  Commissioners  desire.  He 
believes  that  no  school  connected  with  this  Univer- 
sity has  any  public  endowment ; neither  does  he  know 
anything  about  the  private  property  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Scratton,  Secretary. 
James  Creed  Meredith,  esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Four 
Courts. 
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No.  23;— Letter  from  Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers,  in  reply  to  circular  letter  No.  7 su-pra. 

Ironmongers’  Hall,  February  10th,  1879. 
Endowed  Schools,  Ireland. 

Sm,— Li  answer  to  your  circular  letter,  dated  28th  January  last,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  are  not 
S London  bCh°°  S m Ireland  under  the  c011*™1  or  management  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers 


J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq., 

Endowed  Schools  Commission,  .Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  Adams  Beck, 


No,  24.— Letter  from  the  Aoeet  of  the  Worshipful  Cohpaht  of  Ironmongers,  in  reply  to  circular 
letter  oi  March,  1879,  addressed  to  Managers  of  National  Schools. 


Lizard  Manor,  Ballymoney, 
March  26,  1879. 

Sir, — I forward  to-day  replies  to  the  questions 
asked  with  regard  to  the  National  Schools;  -under  my 
management,  on  the  Estate  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Ironmongers,  London,  and  I think  it  right  to 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
mission, that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  vesting 
all  the  remaining  schools  (Drogheda  is  already  vested) 
in  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  on  leases 


of  sixty-one  years,  at  nominal  rents.  Although  there 
are  no  endowments,  the  Company  contribute  towards 
the  Teachers’  salaries  by  yearly  donations  of  £12,  £9, 
and  £6,  according  to  the  teacher’s  classification. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edmond  Stronge, 

Agent  of  the  Ironmongers’  Company. 

The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


No.  25. — Letter  from  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick, 
Clergy,  dated  8th 
4S  North  Great  George’s-street, 
15th  January,  1880. 

Sir, — I have  received  a communication  from  you, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
character  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  asking  me 
for  information  respecting  any  such  schools,  at  present 
existing,  or  which  have  existed,  within  my  district. 

In  reply,  I have  to  state  that  my  congregation  is 
not  contained  within  any  parochial  boundary,  being 
composed  of  persons  residing,  many  of  them,  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  city,  and  in  the  suburbs.  I have  no 
specific  distinct  under  my  superintendence,  nor  any 
school.  The  congregation  of  Eutland-square,  of  which 
I am  senior  pastor,  worshipped  formerly  in  M'ary’s- 
abbey ; and  with  the  church  in  Mary’s-abbey 
there  were  connected  male  and  female  day-schools, 
for  children  of  parents  of  respectable  character, 


D-D.,  in  reply  to  circular  letter  to  Presbyterian 
January,  1879. 

but  of  limited  means.  These  schools,  being  effectively 
conducted,  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  class  of 
persons  for  whose  benefit  they  were  mainly  designed. 
Since  the  congregation  was  removed  to  Eutland- 
square,  fifteen  years  ago,  we  have  had  no  week-day 
schools  connected  with  the  congregation,  not  having 
been  able  to  procure  a suitable  site  on  reasonable  terms! 
There  were  two  small  annuities,  amounting  to  £6, 
together  with  some  additional  legacies,  enjoyed  by 
these  schools.  Altogether  there  is  a sum  of  upwards 
of  £400  in  the  hands  of  the  Congregational  Committee 
to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes,  so  soon  as  a fit 
opportunity  is  found. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Kirkpatrick. 

To  James  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


No.  26.  Letter  from  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,” 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 


“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland .” 

8,  Clare-street,  Dublin, 
10th  March,  1879. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo, 
I beg  to  state  that,  having  laid  before  my  Board  the 
intimation  therein  contained  that  your  Commission 
proposed  to  commence  its  public  inquiries  in  the  week 
beginning  March  the  31st,  I am  directed  to  state  that 
this  Board  has  no  desire  to  make  any  observation  in 
reference  to  that  proposition. 

As  to  your  having,  on  the  part  of  your  Commission, 
power  to  examine  the  various  Minute,  Account,  Letter 
and  other  books  and  documents  in  this  office,  you  have 
already  been  made  aware  that  the  utmost  facility  in 
my  power  shall  be  most  cheerfully  afforded  to  you  to 
do  so. 

The  list  of  the  Royal  Schools  prepared  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  published  in  their  Report, 
page  62,  and  dated  1858,  is  correct,  with  the  exception 
of  Carysfort  Royal  School,  which  is  omitted  there- 
from. 

The  Table,  of  their  respective  Endowments,  and 
published  by  the  same  body,  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  accurate  : and  on  this  topic  reference  is  very  re- 
spectfully made  to  a recent  return,  presented  by  this 
Commission,  dated  February  15,  1878,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons — a copy  of  which 
return  is  herewith  sent. 


The  List  of  Schools  of  Private  Foundation,  set  forth 
in  the  same  Report  of  1858,  pp.  122-3-4,  may  be 
taken  as  being  generally  correct.  And  as  regards  the 
Endowments  of  these  schools,  reference  is  requested 
to  a special  note  on  this  subject  in  the  aforesaid  Par- 
liamentary Return. 

As  regards  the  schools  of  Waterford,  New  Ross, 
and  Kinsale,  the  authority  of  this  Board  may  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  doubtful. 

As  regards  the  Diocesan  Schools,  a tabulated  return 
is  herewith  furnished,  showing  the  present  condition 
of  each  school  and  its  premises. 

In  the  Annual  Report  from  this  Commission  for  the 
year  1877-8,  the  particular  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  Diocesan  Schools 
— a copy  of  which  report  is  now  forwarded.  And  sub- 
sequently to  that  Report,  a special  memorial  and 
statement  in.  reference  to  the  Diocesan  Schools  and 
school  premises,  was,  April  9,  1878,  transmitted  by 
order  of  this  Board  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  receipt  of  which  memorial  was  acknowledged  May 
29,  1878.  A copy  of  said  memorial,  &e.,  can  be  made 
from  our  books,  and  furnished  if  desired. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1858  (to 
much  of  which,  however,  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  Q.c., 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  took  strong  exception,  pub- 
lishing a separate  report),  contained  many  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  suggestions,  the  greater  number 
of  which  it  was  considered  could  not  be  adopted 
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-.'without- new  legislation;  which)  was  hoped  ionamdfuUy 
expected  by  this  Board. 

The  . want  of  the  power  to  appoint  and  to  pay  In- 
spectors who  should  constantly  inspect  and.  report  upon 
all  Endowed  Schools  has  been  always  felt,  and  has  to 
a great  extent  paralysed  almost  every  function  of  this 
-Board. 

- That  this  Board  has  not  this  most  necessary  power 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  took  evidence  on  Irish 
Foundation  Schools.  It  reported — a.d.  1838,  p.  64 — 
thus  : — “ The  Commissioners  have  no  authority  to 
appoint  or  salary  Inspectors  -under  the  existing 
.Statutes.” 

Mr.  Stephens  (one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  reported  in  1858),  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  reports, 
p.  8,  as  follows : — “ But  Statute  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107, 
and  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  do  not  give  the  Commissioners 
any  power  of  Inspection  ; and,  consequently,  any  In- 
spectors appointed  by  them  would  not  have  any  right 
or  power  to  inspect.” 


Every  investigation  into  the  constitution  and  work- 
ing of  this  Commission  has  remarked  on  its  deficiency 
of  powers,  and  recommended  its  complete  reconstruc- 
tion. And  this  Board,  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  its  reorganization  and  extension  of  powers, 
has  frequently  and  urgently,  in  its  Annual  Reports, 
brought  this  subject  under  consideration  of  the 
Government,  making  suggestions  and  calling  special 
attention  to  the  principal  points  on  which  new  legis- 
lation was,  in  its  opinion,  absolutely  required.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  of  the  Royal  Commission  (1858),  nor  the 
frequently-repeated  Suggestions  from  this  Board,  have, 
as  yet,  led  to  any  legislative  reforms. 

Wm.  Cotter  Kyle,  Sec. 

To  J.  C.  Meredith,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary 

Endowed  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 


No.  27. — Extracts  from  Annual  Reports  of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  enclosed  in  Dr. 
Kyle’s  letter  of  10th  March,  1879  (supra,  p.  610). 

liberty  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  your  Excellency 
certain  suggestions,  the.  adoption  of  which  appeared  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  properly  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  our  office.  JVe  then  urged  the 
advantage  that  would  arise  from  conferring  upon  this 
Commission  much  enlarged  powers,  such  as  that  of 
appointing,  removing,  arid  superannuating  the  Masters 
and  Ushers  of  the  different  Schools,  and  a greater  extent 
of  control  over  the  School  proceedings,  and  their  c arrange- 
ments generally.  We  stated  that  in.  our  opinion  the 
Funds  which  constitute  the  respective  Endowments 
should  be  fully  confided  to  the  management  of  this 
Board,  and  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  Schools  as 
they  might  think  judicious-,,  and  not  to  confine  them  to 
individual  Schools,  as  is  now  the  case  ; that  the  Exhibi- 
tions and  Scholarships  conferred  by  us  should  not,  as  is 
under  the  present  Law  necessary,  be  restricted  to  pupils 
educated  at  particular  Schools,  but  should,  under  certain 
regulations , be  throxon  open  fo  a general  competition 
amongst  youths  educated  at  other  Schools.  That  this 
Board  should  have  ample  powers  to  appoint  and.  to  pay 
Inspectors  and  Visitors,  who  should,  under  its  direction,  , 
from  time  to  time,  visit  and  report  on  the  Schools  under 
our  supervision ; and  we  beg  most  earnestly,  but  re- 
spectfully, to  call  your  Excellency's  special  attention  to 
the  recommendations  more  specially  set  forth  in  our 
Report  for  1869  and  1870  ; and  having  done  so,  we 
beg  to  submit  a general  report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  since  the  presentation  of  that  Report. 
EXTRACT  PROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1871-72. 

In  many  of  our  former  Annual  Reports,  but  espe- 
cially in  those  for  1869-7U  and  for  187 0-71,  we  took  the 
liberty  to  submit  to  your  Excellency’s  consideration  sug- 
gestions (which  appeared  to  us  to  be  most  important)  for 
the  varying  and  the  enlargement  of  the  very  limited  powers 
conferred  on  this  Commission,  in  reference  to  the  funds 
which  form  the  Endowments  of  Schools  committed  to  us; 
and  also  as  to  the  selection,  control,  promotion,  and  su- 
perannuation of  the  Teachers.  We  urged  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  the  appointment  of  paid  Visitors  or  In- 
spectors of  the  Schools  and  Establishments  generally; 
and  we  pointed  out  certain  alterations  in  our  constitu- 
tion which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  of  great  public  ad- 
vantage; and  having  heretofore  brought  these  matters 
specifically  under  your  Excellency’s  notice,  we  feel 
that  we  now  sufficiently  discharge  our  duties  m respect 
to  these  suggestions  and  modifications  by  respectfully, 
but  urgently,  re-calling  your  Excellency’s  attention  to 
the  Annual  Reports  alluded  to. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1873-74. 

The  fact  that  our  Annual  Reports  are  characterised 
by  a great  degree  of  sameness  and  generality  has  been. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1869-70. 

Having  concluded  our  General  Report,  we  now 
take  the  liberty  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  your 
Excellency1  s consideration  certain  suggestions,  which, 
if  carried  into  effect  by  the  Legislature,  would,  we  are 
convinced,  be  of  considerable  advantage. 

The  necessity  for  the  attendance  at  our  meetings  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  are,  virtute  officii,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  should  no  longer  be  required  to  give 
legality  to  our  acts,  or  to  the  affixing  the  Corporate 
Seal  to  any  document. 

Any  three  of  the  Commissioners  asserhbled  in  pur- 
suance of  a general  notice  for  a meeting  should  form 
a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  all  the  Members  of  the  Board  were  per- 
sonally present. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  private  patronage,  this  Com- 
mission should  have  the  power  to  appoint,  to  promote, 
to  remove,  and  to  superannuate  the  various  masters 
and  teachers  of  the  respective  Schools. 

This  Commission  should  be  distinctly  empowered  to 
appoint  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  to  pay  them  such 
sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board. 

The  necessity  which  at  present  exists  for  confining 
University  Exhibitions  to  certain  Schools,  whose 
funds  are  ample  for  that  purpose,  should  cease; 

The  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  apply 
the  funds  of  all  Public  Schools  for  Exhibitions  in  con- 
nexion with  any  School  or  Schools  they  may  think 
fit  to  select  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  apply 
the  funds]of  largely  Endowed  Schools  to- the  assistance 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  those  Schools  which  are  not  so 
largely  endowed,  generally,  and  in  any  manner  that 
may  seem  to  be  expedient ; and  should  have  complete 
power  to  remove  Schools  of  Public  Endowment  to 
whatever  localities  may  seem  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  public. 

The  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  select, 
determine,  and  alter  the  coui-se  of  instruction,  and  the 
hours  at  which  it- shall  be  given,  in  the  vari- 
ous Schools ; the  times  and  durations  of  the  School 
vacations  ; the  amount  of  School  fees  to  be  paid  by 
daily  pupils ; and  also  should  have  power  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  daily  pupils,  who  shall  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction  at  each  school. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1870-71. 

That  having  in  our  previous  Annual  Reports  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Government  the  fact  that  the 
powers  conferred  upon  us  are  very  defective,  we  felt 
coerced  by  a sense  of  duty  to  bring  this  matter 
specially  under  your  Excellency’s  consideration  in  the 
Report  presented  by  us  last  year ; in  it  we  took  the 
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frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  day,  and  by  us  attributed  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  powers  conferred,  on  this  Commission, 
and  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  but  especially  in  our 
Report  for  the  year  1869—70,  to  which  we  beg  respect- 
fully to  refer  your  Grace,  we  called  special  attention 
to  this  important  circumstance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
urgently  pressed  certain  suggestions,  -which,  if  adopted, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  by  improving  and  enlarging  our 


powers,  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duties  in  a manner 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  public. 

In  our  Annual  Reports  for  the  year  1870-71,  and 
for  1S71-72,  we  again  specially  referred  to  the  same 
subject,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  as  yet  our  often- 
repeated  suggestions  have  been  wholly  unproductive 
of  any  result,  and  matters  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  here- 
tofore. 


No.  28. — Table  showing  the  State  of  the  Diocesan  and  District  Diocesan  Schools  and 
Premises  in  Ireland  in  1879,  enclosed  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  Letter  of  10th  March,  1879  (supra p.  610). 


School. 

Site, 

Ceased  to 
1858. 

Observations. 

Armagh  and  Connor,  . 

Ballymena, 

- 

In  operation. 

Derry, 

Londonderry, 

Ceased,  . 

Derry  Diocesan  School  was  held  in  Foyle  College. 

Down  and  Dromore,  . 

Downpatrick, 

Ceased,  . 

School-house  built  by  Grand  Jury.  Given  up  by  the 
master  to  a caretaker  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  a vex-y 
bad  state  of  repair.  Now  used  as  a school-house  by 
the  Owner  of  the  Manor. 

Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and 
Cloglier. 

Monaghan, 

Ceased, 

School  premises  now  in  charge  of  a caretaker. 

Elphin,  Clonfert,  and 
Kilmaeduagh. 

Sligo, 

... 

No  house. 

Tuam,  Killala,  and 
Achonry. 

Tuam, 

Old  school-house  sold,  and  represented  by ,£620  4s.  6 d., 
Government  New  3 per  cent.  Stock,  the  dividends 
being  paid  half-yearly  to  the  master  of  the  school, 
which  is  in  full  operation. 

Kildare, 

Naas, 

- 

House. 

Ferns, 

Wexford,  . 

Ceased,  . 

No  house. 

Leighlin  and  Ossory,  . 

Carlow, 

Ceased,  . 

Old  school  premises  sold;  now  represented  by 
£244:  9s.  4 d.,  Government  New  3 per  cent.  Stock 
in  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 

Cashel,  Ernly,  Lismore, 
and  Waterford. 

Waterford, . 

Ceased,  . 

No  house. 

Cork,  .... 

Cork, 

Ceased,  . 

No  house. 

Cloyne, 

Mallow, 

Ceased,  . 

No  house. 

Ross,  . 

Rossearbery, 

Ceased,  . 

No  house. 

Limerick,  Killaloe,  and 
Kilfenora. 

Limerick,  . 

Ceased,  . 

School  premises  in  charge  of  the  Curate  of  the  parish, 
and  used  as  a School  House. 

Meath  and  Ardagh, 

Mullingar,  . 

Ceased  long 
since. 

Old  school  premises  sold,  and  now  represented  by 
£547  Is.  11  d.,  -Government  New  3 per  cent.  Stock, 
now  in  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 

Note. — The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  no  funds  applicable  to  Diocesan  Schools  or  School-houses ; and 
no  Endowment  for  Diocesan  School-masters  (except  the  Dividends  on  the  Government  Funds  to  the  credit 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  Schools)  passed  through  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 
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No.  29. — Annual  Report  of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,” for  the  year  1877-78, 
enclosed  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  letter  of  10th  March,  1S79,  (supra,  p.  610). 

To  His  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  k.g.,  Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor 
of  Ireland,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


We,  “ tlie  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,” 
constituted  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  their  late  Majesties  King  George  the  Third1  and 
King  George  the  Fourth,  respectfully  submit  to  your 
Grace  a General  Report  of  our  proceedings  during  the 
year  1877-78. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  our  Report,  ye 
think  it  not  improper  to  request  your  Grace’s  special 
attention  to  an  extract  from  our  Annual  Report  for 
1869-70. 

Wc  now  take  the  liberty  most  respectfully  to  submit  to 
your  Excellency's  consideration  certain  suggestions,  which, 
if  carried  into  effect  by  the  Legislature,  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  of  considerable  advantage. 

“ The  necessity  for  the  attendance  at  our  meetings  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  are,  virtule  officii,  members 
of  the  Board,  should  no  longer  be  required  to  give  legality 
to  our  acts,  or  to  the  affixing  the  corporate  seal  to  any  do- 
cument. 

“ Any  three  of  the  Commissioners  assembled  in  pursuance 
of  a general  notice  for  a meeting  should  form  a quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  all 
the  Members  of  the  Board  were  personally  present. 

“ Except  in  the  cases  of  private  patronage,  this  Commis- 
sion should  have  the  power  to  appoint,  to  promote,  to  re- 
move, and  to  superannuate  the  various  Masters  and  Teachers 
of  the  respective  Schools. 

“This  Commission  should  be  distinctly  empowered  to 
appoint  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  to  pay  them  such  sums  as 
may  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board. 

“ The  necessity  which  at  present  exists  for  confining 
University  Exhibitions  to  certain  Schools,  whose  funds  are 
ample  for  that  purpose,  should  cease. 

“ The  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  apply  the 
funds  of  largely  Endowed  Schools  to  the  assistance  and  aid 
of  the  funds  of  those  Schools  which  are  not  so  largely  en- 
dowed, generally,  and  in  any  manner  that  may  seem  to  be 
expedient;  and  should  have  complete  power  to  remove 
Schools  of  Public  Endowment  to  whatever  localities  may 
seem  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

“The  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  select, 
determine,  and  alter  the  course  of  Instruction,  and  the  hours 
at  which  it  shall  be  given,  in  the  various  Schools  ; the  times 
and  durations  of  the  School  Vacations;  the  amount  of  School 
Fees  to  be  paid  by  daily  Pupils ; and  also  should  have  power 
to  appoint  a certain  number  of  daily  Pupils,  who  shall  re- 
ceive gratuitous  Instruction  at  each  School.” 

Recommendations  to  a similar  effect  were  urged  in 
our  Report  for  1870-71,  and  referred  to  in  all  our  sub- 
sequent Annual  Reports,  without,  however,  any  re- 
sult. The  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  gives, 
we  most  respectfully  state  to  your  Grace,  additional 
force  to  our  suggestions  for  certain  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Board. 

The  consideration  of  questions  which  constantly 
arise  in  connection  with  the  several  estates  vested  in 
us,  and  which  are  managed  by  Land  Agents  generally 
resident  within  short  distances  of  the  respective  pro- 
perties, and  the  keeping  in  good  repair  the  School 
Buildings  of  such  Endowed  Schools  as  possess  funds 
under  our  control,  necessarily  engage  much  time  and 
attention  on  our  part. 

We  beg  to  report  to  your  Grace  that  the  Royal 
Scholarships  founded  by  us,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain Royal  Schools,  in  Trinity  College,  are  not  confined 
to  any  religious  denomination ; they  can  be  obtained 
solely  as  rewards  of  successful  Competition  at  a severe 
Examination,  held  by  a Board  of  Examiners  in  Trinity 
College,  and  they  become  forfeited  unless  the  holder 
obtains  in  each  year  of  his  Collegiate  Course  a certain 
number  of  honours  prescribed  by  us ; and  we  beg  to 
refer  to  a Copy  of  the  Programme  specifying  the  Course 
of  the  Examinations  for  these  Scholarships,  and  of  our 
Regulations  in  connection -with  them,  which  is  attached 
to  this  Report. 

We  submit  a list  of  those  at  present  holding  Royal 
Scholarships. 


On  the  Armas 
Per  , 

P.  G.  Saudfcrd  . £50 
II.  King  . . 50 

W.  Kilpatrick  . 50 
F.  J.  Anderson  . 35 


;h  Royal  School  Foundation. 
Annum.  I Per  Ai 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


T.  M.  Orr . 
M.  Kennedy 
A.  Rambaut 


. 35  0 

. 40  0 

. 30  0 


0 

0 

0 


On  the  Cavan  Royal  School  Foundation. 

C.  Mease  ....  £25  per  annum. 
On  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  Foundation. 
Per  Annum.  I 


R.  Slanders  . £50  0 0 

■7.  Ringwood  . 50  0 

A.  A.  Hamilton  30  0 

A.  Bell  . . 40  0 

On  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Foundation. 


A.  D.  O’Sullivan  £50  0 
C.  Porter  . . 40  0 

II.  Morrell  . 30  0 


EL  Beatty . . £50  "o""^  I II.  Haughton  . 40  0 6 

L.  W.  Rutledge  30  (1  Oi  K.  Versclioyle  . 15  0 0 

G.  Garrett  . 50  0 0 1 B.  Magroarty  . 30  0 0 

C.  Murphy  . 50  0 0 J.  F.  Wray  . 20  0 0 

P.  Robertson  . 40  0 0 1 

The  system  of  School  Exhibitions  recently  esta- 
blished by  us  at  certain  Royal  Schools,  and  of  Prizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  a Mercantile  Education,  is 
now  in  full  and  satisfactory  operation. 

The  periodical  Returns  made  to  us  by  the  respec- 
tive Schoolmasters  show  that  in  most  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  a high  standard  of  instruction  in  Classics,  in 
Science,  and  Modern  Languages  is  afforded. 

A Tim  ag  h Royal  School. — -We  beg  to  report  that 
that  the  new  School  and  Class-rooms,  stated  in  a 
former  Report  to  be  in  course  of  erection,  have,  during 
the  last  year,  been  completed,  and  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  use  of  the  School.  And  we,  acting  on  the 
advice  and  under  the  supervision  of  our  Architect, 
have  caused  the  School  premises  to  be  insured  against 
fire  for  a much  larger  sum  than  heretofore.  The  half- 
yeax-ly  Returns  made  to  us  by  the  Master  show  that 
this  School  is  in  a very  satisfactory  condition. 

Dungannon  Royal  School. — The  School  buildings- 
at  Dungannon  are  reported  to  be  in  thorough  repair, 
and  are  capable  of  accommodating  a much  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  than  at  present  avail  themselves  of  this 
Endowment. 

As  regards  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  Estate, 
we  beg  to  report  that  the  negotiation  between  this 
Board  and  the  Dungannon  and  Cookstown  Railway 
Company  has  been  fully  carried  out,  that  we  have  been 
paid  the  amount  of  the  purchase- money,  and  have 
invested  it  in  Government  Funds  to  the  credit  of  the 
Dungannon  Endowment. 

The  Commissary  General’s  Department  being  de- 
sirous to  make  arrangements  for  an  Artillery  Shooting 
Range  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  have  applied  to 
us  for  a tenure  of  a small  plot  of  ground,  portion  of 
this  Estate,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; and  we  are  now 
taking  such  measures  as  we  expect  will  enable  us  to 
comply  with  this  application. 

Enniskillen  Royal  School. — The  latest  half- 
yearly  Return  made  to  us  by  the  Master  of  this  School 
shows  that  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  Pupils  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  The 
School  premises,  which  are  veiy  extensive,  are  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  are  available  for  a larger  number 
of  Pupils  than  are  in  attendance  there. 

Cavan  Royal  School. — The  Returns  from  this 
School  do  not  present  during  the  past  year  any  such 
variation  from  its  usual  condition  as  calls  for  any 
special  notice  to  your  Grace.  The  School  premises  are 
reported  to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

Rapiioe  Royal  School. — This  School  continues  to 
be  as  numerously  attended  as  could  be  expected, 
when  its  very  unfavourable  situation  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Report  of  the  Examiner  who  pre- 
sided at  the  recent  Examination  for  School  Prizes 
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granted  by  us,  expresses  a very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  method  of  teaching  at  this  School,  and  of  the 
answering  of  the  Pupils. 

Banagher  Royal  School. — Possesses  only  a very 
small  Endowment,  but  exhibits  during  the  last  year  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  its  pupils. 
And  we  beg  to  report  that  we  are  in  treaty  with  the 
landlord  of  the  School  premises  for  a renewal  of  the 
lease  which  is  about  to  expire. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  state  to  your  Grace,  that 
at  all  these  Royal  Schools,  the  payments  yearly  made 
by  us  for  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Masters,  are 
supplemented  (and  in  some  instances  very  largely)  by 
the  Head  Masters  themselves. 

Carysfort  Royal  School. — Is  very  poorly  en- 
dowed, and  is,  virtually,  a Primary  School,  situated 
in  a mountainous  district  of  the  County  Wicklow. 
As  regards  this  School,  there  is  nothing  calling  for 
special  notice,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Master  has 
reported  that  he  has  recently  opened  his  School  at 
.night  for  such  pupils  as  are  unable  to  attend  it  during 
the  day-time. 

Schools  of  Private  Endowment.— The  Clonmel 
School  at  one  time  was  a very  successful  establish- 
ment ; but  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late  Master 
became,  at  last,  a sinecure  in  his  hands.  It  is  now, 
however,  reported  to  be  gaining  public  confidence,  and 
'is  well  attended  under  the  superintendence  of  a gentle- 
man recently  appointed  to  the  Head  Mastership  by 
the  Patrons.  The  School-house  has  been  by  us  put 
into  a good  state  of  repair. 

- The  School  at  Midleton,  in  the  County  Cork,  con- 
tinues, under  the  management  of  its  present  able 
Head  Master,  to  be  very  largely  attended,  and  the 
local  Governors  report  to  us  that  at  a recent  visit 
they  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  Establishment,  and 
; found  every  department  in  a most  creditable  coiidi- 
■ tion.  And  we  have  to  report  to  your  Grace  that  the 

additional  School  Buildings  which,  as  stated  in  our 
last  Report  we  had  commenced  at  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governors,  have  since  been  com- 
pleted, and  handed  over  to  the  Master. 

• - The  Schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  endowed  by 
the  Preston  family  with  the  Cappagliloughlin  Estate 
m the  Queen’s  Comity,  never  have  been  successful, 
the.  Teachers  appointed  to  thenr  from  time  to  time 
having,  for  the  most  part,  been  inefficient  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  Schoolmasters.  This  remark 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  present  Head  Master 
ot  N avan  School,  who  is  young  and  energetic,  and 
who  passed  his  university  course  with  great  distinc- 
tion. The  Ballyroan  branch  of  this  Endowment  is 
.situated  m a most  unfavourable  locality.  And  we 
.beg to  report;  that  in  conformity  with  the  directions 
ot  the  founder,  and  of  the  provisions  of  53  Geo.  3 
% 1 \ "’e  year  pay  over  to  the  Governors 

of  the  Hospital  of  King  Charles  II.  at  Oxmantown, 
-LJublin,  four-sixteenths  of  the  net  rents  and  profits  of 
the  Gappaghloughlin  Estate. 

The  Primary  School  established  by  us  for  the 
enantry  of  this  Estate  is  largely  attended,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  successful. 

Eyrecourt  (County  Galway).— The  Endowment  is 
so  •small  m amount  that  the  Patrons  report  to  us  that 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  inducing  any  competent 
vacant t0  aCC6^fc  ^le  Mastership,  which  is  at  present 

- The  Tullyvin  Endowment,  in  the  County  of  Cavan, 


which  is  for  Primary  Education,  has  been  by  ns,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Local  Managers,  greatly  ’ex- 
tended, and  is  by  them  reported  to  be  a very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  humbler  classes  resident  in  that  district. 

Athlone. — The  small  sum  annually  paid  by  us  to 
the  Master  of  this  School  represents  only  the  interest 
on  a sum  of  money  paid  over  to  us  by  a former  Lady 
Castlemaine,  as  arrears  of  this  Endowment,  and  placed 
by  us  in  the  Government  Funds;  the  interest  on 
which  is  regularly  paid  by  us  to  the  nominee  of  the 
Patrons,  from  whom  he  directly  receives  the  rest  of 
the  Endowment. 

The  above-mentioned  Schools  of  Private  Eoundation 
comprise  all  those  whose  Funds  are  under  our  control 
and  are  administered  by  us. 

The  private  endowments  of  other  Schools  are 
generally  of  very  small  amounts,  and  the  payments 
pass  directly  from  the  Patrons  to  the  parties  entitled 
to  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  have, 
virtually,  abolished  the  Diocesan  School  system,  and 
most  of  the  Schools  have  now  no  existence,  and  we 
beg  to  report  to  your  Grace,  that  in  all  cases  where 
old  dilapidated  Diocesan  School-houses  had  been  sold 
by  us,  the  monies  produced  by  the  different  sales 
were  invested  by  us  in  the  Government  Funds  to  the 
credit  of  the  respective  Diocesan  School  Accounts ; 
and  the  dividends  are  paid  to  such  Diocesan  School- 
masters as  continue  to  discharge  their  functions  as 
such.  But  in  the  cases  where  such  Diocesan  Schools 
have  lapsed,  the  dividends  on  the  monies  funded  and 
accumulated  are  by  us  invested  to  the  credit  of  each 
respective  School,  awaiting  instruction  to  us  as  to 
what  course  should  ultimately  be  adopted  in  reference 
thereto. 

As  regards  the  School-houses  still  in  existence  “ for 
Diocesan  Schools  only,”  and  where  Schools  have  either 
already  wholly  ceased  to  be  carried  on,  or  are  about 
to  cease,  we  have  to  report  that  we  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  by  us  with  regard  to  them. 

They  are  as  follows  : — That  for  Armagh  and  Connor, 
at  Ballymena;  for  Down  and  Dromore,  at  Down- 
patrick ; for  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  at 
Monaghan ; for  Kildare,  at  Naas  ; and  for  Limerick, 
Killaloe",  and  Kilfenora,  at  Limerick. 

And  we  most  respectfully  state  to  your  Grace  that 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  legislation  is 
absolutely  necessary  both  with  regard  to  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  old  Diocesan  School-houses, 
and  the  houses  themselves,  in  cases  where  the  nature 
of  the  trusts  under  which  they  are  held  render  the 
sale  of  them  impossible  to  us.  -Legislation  is  also 
required  with  regard  to  the  other  suggestions  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  this  Report. 

All  which  we  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your 
Grace  as  our  Report. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Ball,  C,  (l.s.) 

H.  Lloyd,  d.d.,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  (l.s.) 

William  B.  Kirkpatrick,  d.d.  (l.s.) 

John  H.  Jellett.  (l.s.) 

Charles  Limerick.;  (l.s.)  . 

Lowry  E.  Berkeley.  . (l.s.) 

8,  Clare-street,  4 April,  1878.. 

Wm.  Cotter  Kyle, 


Secretary. 


Royal  Scholarships  in  T.C.D.,  and  School  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

Regulations  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,”  for  1878. 

«LTSLST3S?!g  These  Scholarships  can  be  obtained  by  such  students 

Sc'-o'  irsliins  ” i , Munitions,  called  Royal  only  as  have  been  three  years  in  all,  previously  to 

ilsStl  1-B  W* 1 ent“'  *****  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  pupils  in  some  one 

■in.1  five  of  Vsn  vwa.. ' "c  P®r  amiurn,  hereby  intended  to  prevent  pupils  from  moving  from 

Arii ««',  Dmio-nn  ,iuimir‘’  e!*ch  of  the  Schools  of  one  of.  these  schools  to  another;  but  the  Scholarships 
"I25  n “diW|n  J and  of  founded  for  the  respective  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dun- 

^ ’ avan  School.  gannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Cavan  can  be  obtained  only 
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by  students' who  have. 'entered  the  University  from  the 
schools  for  which  such  Scholarships  have  been 
founded. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable  for  five  years,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  appoint  Examiners 
in  each  year,  to  examine,  on  the  first  convenient  day 
after  the  second  entrance,  in  the  month  of  October,  such 
students  as  have  entered  from  the  said  four  Royal 
Schools,  and  shall  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
these  Scholarships. 

In  1878  the  examinations  will  be  in  the  following 
subjects : — 

I. — Greek  and  Latin  Classics  (200  marks). 

Three  Greek  Authors  to  be  examined  vivd  voce. 

Three  Latin  Authors  to  be  examined  vivd  voce. 

Unseen  Greek  and  Latin  passages,  for  tran- 
slation in  writing. 

Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Ancient  History  and  Geography. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  books  selected  for  vivd  voce 
are  as  follows  : — 

Homer,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  VI. 

Euripides,  Hecuba. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

Virgil,  JSneid,  Books  I.,  II.,  VI.,  VII. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,  Book  I. 

Livy,  Books  III.,  IV. 

. II. — The  English  Course  (100  marks),  will  consist 
of : — 

Trench,  English,  Past  and  Present.  Student’s 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  Chaps.  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.,  XI.,  XII.,  XV.,  XVII.,  XIX., 
with  corresponding  portions  of  Smith’s 
Specimens  of  English  Literature. 

Milton,  Pcmidise  Lost,  Book  I.  ; and  Shake- 
speare, Merchant  of  Venice. 

English  Composition. 

History  of  England  (Student’s  Hume). 

Modern  Geography  (Clyde). 

III.  — Modern  Languages  (50  marks). 

French  or  German. 

IV.  — Science  (100  marks). 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra,  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations. 

Euclid,  with  easy  Deductions. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Hole. — The  course  of  examination  for  Royal  Scholar- 
ships will  be  varied,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Candidates  may  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  any  of  the  four  preceding  courses,  or  in  all  of  them. 
The  result  of  the  examination  will  be  determined  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  marks  obtained  by  the  several 
candidates  ; the  number  affixed  to  each  course  denoting 
the  greatest  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  that 
course. 

No  fellow-commoner  can  be  admitted  as  a candidate 
for  a Royal  Scholarship. 

Ho  pensioner  shall  be  admitted  as  a candidate  for  a 
Royal  Scholarship  who  shall  not  have  remained  at  one 
of  the  Royal  schools  to  which  the  Scholarships  are 
attached  till  an  entrance  examination  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  the  month  of  October  next  preceding  the  ex- 
amination for  Royal  Scholarships. 

Ho  sizar  shall  be  admitted  as  a candidate  who  shall 
not  have  remained  at  such  Royal  School  till  the  sizar  ship 
entrance  examination  immediately  preceding  the  exami- 
nation for  Royal  Scholarships  at  which  he  may  be  a 
candidate. 

Ho  student  who  shall  have  attained  twenty  years  of 
age  shall  be  permitted  to  become  a candidate  for  a 
Royal  Scholarship. 

No  student  shall  be  elected  a Royal  Scholar  unless 
he  shall  have,  previously  to . the  examination,  produced 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  a certificate, 
signed  by  the  Master  of  the  Royal  School  from  which 
he  shall  have  entered  Trinity  College,  certifying  that 
such  candidate  is  duly  qualified  according  to.  the,  above- 


stated  rules,  such  certificate  to  be  subsequently  handed 
by  the  candidate  to  the  examiners. 

The  candidates  from  all  the  schools  shall  be  ex- 
amined together,  and  a return  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  their  positive  merit ; and  also  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  candidates  according  to  their  answering, 
without  distinction  of  schools  ; the  Commissioners  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  power  of  suspending  or  di- 
minishing one  or  more  Schola/rhips,  if  sufficient  merit  has 
not  been  shown. 

In  cases  of  equality  of  merit  in  all  other  respects, 
the  poverty  of  a candidate  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. A student  who  has  once  been  a candidate  shall 
not  be  eligible  on  a subsequent  occasion. 

A Royal  Scholarship  becomes  forfeited  by  the  holder 
of  it  incurring  any  heavy  collegiate  censure,  such  as 
public  admonition,  or  rustication ; failing  to  proceed 
regularly  with  his  class  ; or  failing  to  obtain  in  any 
year  either  one  honour  of  the  first  rank,  or  two  honours 
of  the  second  rank. 

The  election  itself  to  one  of  these  Scholarships  is 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  honour  of  the  second 
rank;  a University  Moderatorship,  a University 
Scholarship,  the  Berkeley  Gold  Medal,  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s (Latin)  Gold  Medal,  the  Lloyd  Exhibition,  the 
Wray  Prize,  success  in  the  first  Indian  Civil  Service 
(competitive)  examination,  or  at  the  Woolwich  en- 
trance examination,  as  equivalent  to  a University 
honour  of  the  first  rank  ; and  obtaining  a respondency, 
or  success  at  any  of  the  subsequent  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice examinations,  as  equivalent  to  a University  ho- 
nour of  the  second  rank. 

The  Exhibitions  become  due  half-yearly,  viz.,  on  the 
1st  of  May  and  on  the  1st  of  November.  Payments  will 
be  made  in  May  to  such  students  only  as  have  obtained 
in  the  preceding  part  of  that  year  at  least  one  honour 
of  the  second  rank.  A half-yearly  payment,  held  over 
in  May,  will  be  made  in  November,  provided  an  honour 
has  been  obtained  in  the  meantime  ; and  payment  for 
the  entire  year  will  be  made  in  November  to  such 
students  as  had  not  qualified  for  the  May  half-year’s 
payment,  and  shall  have  then  fulfilled  all  the  requisites 
for  the  entire  year. 

In  cases  where  very  distinguished  merit  has  been 
shown  during  their  undergraduate  course  by  students 
holding  minor  Scholarships,  and  where  Scholarships 
for  the  same  school  remain  suspended,  or  have  been 
forfeited,  the  Commissioners  will,  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  receive  memorials  from  such  students  for  an 
increase  of  their  stipend. 

The  names  of  Royal  Scholars  are  placed  on  the  Col- 
lege books  immediately  after  the  names  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholars,  without,  however,  altering  their  de- 
gree of  seniority  amongst  their  class-fellows. 

Midi.etox  School. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland”  will 
grant  annually  two  prizes,  one  of  £30  and  one  of  £20, 
to  such  junior  freshmen  as  shall,  subject  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  the  Royal  Schools,  have  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  Midleton  School,  and,  having 
been  examined  along  with  and  in  the  same  course  as 
the  candidates  for  the  Royal  Scholarships,  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  Examiners  as  deserving  candi- 
dates. 

School  Exhibitions  and  Phizes. 

The  Commissioners  have  founded  ten  Exhibitions — 
viz.,  five  of  £25  and  five  of  £15,  in  each  of  the  Schools 
of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen,  tenable  by 
boys  at  school. 

One  Exhibition  of  £25  and  one  of  £15  shall  be 
awarded  in  each  year,  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  whether  they  have  been  pre- 
viously pupils  of  the  school  or  not.  These  Exhibitions 
to  be  tenable  for  two  years. 

One  Exhibition  of  £25  and  one  of  £15  shall  be. 
awarded  each  year,  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  have  been 
at  least  one  year  in  the  school.  These  Exhibitions 
to  be  tenable  for  three  years. 

No  boy  can.  hold  two  Exhibitions  at  the  same  time. 
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The  examination  for  these  Exhibitions  shall  be  held 
in  the  month  of  September  in  each  year,  the  subjects 
of  examination  being  the  regular  school-work  of  the 
first  five  classes.  No  Exhibition  shall  be  awarded 
where  there  is  not  absolute  merit;  and  in  such  cases, 
the  amount  of  the  Exhibition  forfeited  shall  revert  to 
the  estate  of  the  school. 

Eour  Prizes  of  £10  each  and  four  of  £5  each  will 


(if  there  be  sufficient  merit)  be  given  annually  in  each 
school  for  proficiency  in  English  and  other  subjects,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  required  in  commercial  life. 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  “ The  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.” 

8,  Clare-street,  December,  1877. 


No.  30. — Return  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  pursuant  to  Order  of  House  of  Commons, 
dated  18th  January,  1878,  enclosed  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  Letter  of  10th  March,  1879. 

The  Commissioners  op  Education  in  Ireland. 

Return  for  the  Year  ending  1876,  specifying  the  various  Schools  of  Public  and  Private  Foundation  at 
present  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  certain  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  ; 
the  amount  of  the  Gross  Income  of  the  Endowments  of  each  School,  and  the  Net  Income,  after  deducting 
Rates,  Taxes,  and  Expenses  of  Management ; the  Names  of  the  Masters,  and  the  Salaries  which  they 
receive ; the  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes;  the  Number  of  Pupils,  both  Day  and  Boarders  in 
attendance  at  each  School;  the  Number  of  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils’ in 
attendance  at  each  School ; the  Number  of  Pupils  Educated  Gratuitously  at  each  School ; and  the  Number 
of  Pupils,  Day  and  Boarders,  which  can  be  Accommodated  at  each  School. 
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Diocesan  Schools  : — The  Provisions  of  the  Church  Disestablishment  (Ireland)  Act  virtually  extinguished 
the  Diocesan  Schools;  a very  few  of  them,  however,  are  still  in  existence. 

Errors  and  omissions  excepted. 

8,  Clare-street,  Dublin,  Wax.  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

15  February,  1878.  

No.  31.— List  of  Schools,  furnished  by  “ The  Commissioners  of  Education,”  on  1 3th  January,  1879. 
A List  of  all  existing  Schools  under  the  management  and  control  of  “The  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,”  distinguishing  such  as  have  been  founded  or  visited,  or  have  ceased  to  exist  since  1857  ; with  the 
approximate  date  of  such  cessation. 


Existing  Schools. 


Head  Masteb. 


Armagh,  .... 
Mullaghmore  (do.),  Tenantry, 
Banagher,  . . . 

Carysfort,  .... 
Cavan,  .... 

Dungannon,  . , . 

King’s  Island  (do.).  Tenantry, 
Founded,  1868,  . . 

Enniskillen,  .... 
Raphoe,  .... 
Townawilly  (do.),  Tenantry,  . 


Rev.  W.  M.  Morgan, 

J.  F.  Newell, 

P.  K.  Joyce,  B.A., 

J.  Wheeler, 

Rev.  W.  P.  Moore, 

Rev.  F.  II.  Ringwood,  LL.D., 

J.  Ilamill, 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  LL.D., 
Vacant,  . 


In  1876. 
In  1876. 


In  1876. 
In  1876. 


Diocesan.* 

Armagh  and  Connor,  , 

Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh, 
Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry, . 


Private  Endowment. 


Rev.  R.  King,  at  Ballymena, 

Rev.  W.  C.  Eades,  at  Sligo, 

Rev.  H.  C.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  at  Tuam, 


Atlilone, 

Ballyroan, 

Bandon, 

Betaghstown, 

Carriekmacross, 

Charleville, 

Clonakilty.f 

Clonmel, 

Crowe’s  (Bishop), 
Dundalk, 

Evrecourt, 

Kilbricken,  • . 
Kilkenny, 

Kil  worth, 

Kinsale,J 

Lifford,' 

Lismore, 

Midleton, 

Navan, 

New  Boss,§ 

Rathvilly, 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn, 
Youghal, 


Rev.  J.  S.  Joly, 

J.  B.  Lyon,  A.M., 

S.  Browne,  LL.D., 

T.  Bonynge, 

T.  S.  Shaw, 

W.  Cronin, 


Rev.  A.  S.  Hutchinson, 
J.  E.  Morehead, 

R.  II.  Flynn,  A.B.,  • 
Vacant,  . 

Murray’s, 

J.  M.  Weir,  M.A., 
Primary,  . - 


T.  R,  Stewart,  . 

J.  E.  Gillon, 

Rev.  T.  Moore,  . 

Rev.  II.  W.  White, 

J.  Earl.  . 

R.  Good  and  J.  Moore, 
F.  S.  King. 


dished  the  Diocesan  School  systt 


, those  at  Ballymena, 
§ Not  iu  operation  f 


ind  Tuam,  are  still 


F<  and  0 excepted. 

January  13  th,  1879. 


Wm.  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary, 
8,  Clai-e-street,  Dublin. 


No.  32. Letter  from  Dean  of  Raphoe,  dated  15th  October,  18/9,  containing  Information  relative 

to  “ Robertson’s  Endowment,”  Co.  Donegal. 


Sir, — I beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  lay  before  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commissioners,  the  following  reply  to  their  queries : — 
For  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Robertson 
schools,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  copy  of  Colonel 
Robertson’s  will  ....  and  to  a . . . . pamphlet,  in 
which  will  be  found  copies  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Decree  (1803),  of  the  Master’s  Report  (1805)  ; with  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  charity  up  to  1846. 

The  number  of  schools  is  now,  and  has  for  some 
years  past  been  thirty-one,  as  at  first ; the  Committee 


having  found  that  they  were  going  beyond  their 
powers  in  making  any  grants  to  parishes  other  than 
the  thirty-one  originally  included ; and  having  with- 
drawn such  grants  accordingly.* 

A table  is  subjoined,  showing  the  schools  now  on 
the  list,  distinguishing  those  which  are  not  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  each  case  noting  the  cause.  In  same 
table  will  be  found  the  total  numbers  on  the  roll  of 
each  (distinguished  as  to  religions  denomination)  and 
the  average  attendance  according  to  last  half-yearly 
return. 


* Note.— The  School  of  TuUyftrn  was  for  some  years  admitted  to  participate,  but  that  parish  being  (from  a date  long  prior  to  date  of 
the  will),  ecclesiastically  united' to  Ayhnish,  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  not  to  be  entitled  to  a several  grant.  On  reconsideration  of 
the  case  ’ accordingly,  the  grant  to  Tullyfern  School  was  discontinued. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  26  schools  are  in 
operation,  and  that  of  the  5 which  are  suspended,  one 
has  only  just  been  closed,  one  is  about  to  re-open,  one 
will  probably  re-open  next  half-year,  and  two  remain 
for  which  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done. 

In  cases  of  schools  thus  closed,  the  Committee  place 
the  pay  giant  to  credit  of  the  parish — usually  as  a 
building  fund.  Particulars  (if  further  required),  of  the 
schools  that  have  thus  been-  suspended  will  be  readily 
furnished  by  me,  so  far  as  my  information  extends. 

The  26  schools  in  operation  have  on  their  rolls 
1,587.  children,  viz. — 891  of  Irish  Church,  305  Presby- 
terian, 391  Roman  Catholic. 

Fifteen  of  them  are  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  I may  add,  that  Killybegs  school, 
when  re-opened,  will  likewise  be  s'o  connected.  Of 
these  schools  (as  well  as  the.  others),  the  clergyman  is 
in  every  instance  the  patron  ; except  (I  believe),  Ray- 
munterdoney,  of  which  school  Mr.  Olphert,  of  Bally- 
connell,  became  patron  while  the  parish  was  vacant, 
and  continues  to  be  so. 

The  schools  are  inspected  half-yearly,  in  January 
and  July,  by  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  appointed  by 
the  Committee.  I enclose  the  form  of  Report  which  is 
filled  and  sent  in  by  such  inspector,  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at.their  half-yearly  meetings,  before  the 
teachers’  salaries  are  paid.  In  cases  of  National  schools, 
the  inspector  may  (and  usually  does)  confine  himself 
to  examining  the  Protestant  children  in  the  course  of 
religious  instruction.  In  the  rest,  he  examines  in  the 
secular  course  as  well. 

The  rules  contemplate  a certain  amount  of  religious 
instruction  for  Roman  Catholic  children  .... 

In  practice,  however,  no  child  not  being  a member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  obliged  either  to  receive 
instruction,  or  submit  to  examination,  in  religious 
knowledge.  The  Report  form  shows  that  the  Com- 


mittee only  inquire  into  the  religious  proficiency  of 
the  Church  children.  . . . 

The  Committee  consider  that  they  are  bound  to  apply 
the  grant  in  each  case  to  one  school  in  . the  parish,  and 
have  no  power  either  to  divide  it  between  two  or  more 
schools,  or  to  transfer  it  in  whole  or  part  to  another 
parish.  They  understand  the  will  to  declare,  not  that 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  tp  share  equally  with 
Protestant  schools;  but  that  Roman  Catholic  children, 
equally  with  Protestant  children,  are  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  “ Robertson  school”  in  each  parish. 
At  the  time  when  the  Endowment  was  made,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  that  more  than 
one  school  would  be  found  necessary  in  any  parish. 
And  it  appears  that  the  school  which  is  to  benefit  by 
the  bequest  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  (late)  established  church  in  the 
parish  ; and  that  the  school-house  and  premises  are  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Dio- 
cese (now-  represented  by  the  “ Representative  Church 
Body”).  The  powers,  therefore,  of  the  Committee,  even 
in  transferring  the  grant  from  one  school  to  another 
within  any  parish,  seems  to  be  very  strictly  limited. 

The  fund,  amounting  to  £14,584  12s.,  New  Three 
Per  Cent.  Stock,  stands  in  the  names  of  the  trus- 
tees to  the  charity  ; - and  the  dividends  thereon  are 
received  by  Messrs.  Ball,  Bankers,  of  Dublin,  free  of 
Income  Tax,  and  paid  by  them  half-yearly  to  the  Com- 
mittee’s Bankers  (“  Provincial  Bank,”  Londonderry). 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Gwynn,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Raphoe, 
(Hon.  Sec;  and  Treas.  to  the  Robertson  Committee). 

Aughnagaddy,  Letterkenny,  15th  October,  1879. 
To  Dr.  J.  C.;  Meredith  (Secretary  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  (Ireland)  Commission). 


On  Rolls. 


1 Aghanunskin, 

2 Aghnish. 

3 All  Saints, 

, 4 Clondahorkey, 

5 Cloudevaddog, 

6 Conwall,  . 

7 Donegal, 

8 Drumholm,  . 

9 Garlan, 

10  Glencphinibkill, 

1 1 Intiiskeel, 

1 2 Inver,  . 

1 3 Kilbarron,  . 

14  Kilear,  . 

15  Killaghtee,  . 

16  Killea, 

1 7 Killybegs*  , 

18  Killygarvan, 

19  Killymard,  . 

20  Kilmacrenan, 

21  Kilteeogue,  . 

22  , Leek,*  . 

23  Lettermacward, 

24  Mevagh, 

25  Raphoe,  ' . 

26  - Ilaymochy,  . 

27  Raymunterdoney, 

28  Stranoiiar,*  . 


Closed  last  month ; school-house  ruinous. 


New  school-house  just  built ; school  about  to 
re-open. 


House  burnt  by  accident;  funds  forthcoming 
for  new  one,  but  site  not  yet  decided  on. 


Was  till  lately  under  National  Board. 


School  unable 


keep  up  average,  owing  to 

competition  of  other  schools.  Committee, 
propose  to  transfer  their  grant  from  the 
school  which  has  been  closed,  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith  school  in  town  of  Stranorlar. 

No  school -house;  school  till  last  year  in  pri- 
vate house.  Funds  now  forthcoming,  and 
school-house  to  be  built. 


31  Tullagkobegly, 
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No.  33. — Agreement  enclosed  in  Letter  from  Registrar  of  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  dated  10th  September,  1880. 


Memorandum  of  Agreement  made  and  entered  into 
between  Richard  Wilson  Gamble  of  51,  Fitzwilliam- 
square,  Dublin,  q.c.,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Brooke  of  Taney  Hill  House,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  other  part, 
whereby  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
the  said  Board  of  Religious  Education  shall  hold  and 
occupy  the  several  houses,  messuages,  lands,  and 
premises,  at  or  behind  Kildare-place,  and  in  Kildare- 
street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  as  particularly  set  forth 
in  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Agreement  as  tenants 
for  one  year  from  the  tenth  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  to  the  tenth  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  said  Kildare-place  Society,  the  sum  of 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  by  two  half- 
yearly  payments  on  the  tenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  the  tenth  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  said  rent 
of  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to  include  all 
cesses,  rates,  taxes  and  Poor  rates,  chargeable  upon  the 
said  premises,  and  it  is  agreed  that  all  Eire  Insurance 
premiums  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  Kildare-place  Society, 
but  that  the  said  Board  of  Religious  Education  shall 
keep  the  houses  and  premises  which  they  hereby  agree 
to  take  in  good  and  perfect  order  and  repair,  and  in 
case  any  new  taxes  or  increase  of  taxation  shall  be 
imposed  by  reason  of  the  occupation  thereof,  by  the 
said  Board  of  Religious  Education  such  new  or 
additional  taxes  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  Board  of 
Religious  Education.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the 
said  Board  of  Religious  Education  shall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  open  upon  the  said  premises,  any  shop,  ware- 
house or  depository,  nor  to  sell  or  open  a place  for  the 
sale  of  any  books,  or  other  goods  upon  said  premises. 
And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  Kildare-jdace 
Society  shall  have  free  access,  and  right  of  passage  at 
all  convenient  and  seasonable  times  to  all  and  every 


part  of  their  concerns  in  and  about  Kildare-place, 
aforesaid,  as  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  it  is 
hereby  further  agreed  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Kildare-place  Society  to  take,  and  institute  in  the 
name  of  their  Secretary  or  Registrar  for  the  time 
being  such  proceedings  (if  any),  as  may  be  necessary  at 
any  .time  .to  recover  payment  of  the  said  rent  or 
possession  of  the  said  premises  intended  to  be  hereby 
demised  to  the  said  Board  of  Religious  Education.' 
Witness  our  hands  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Signed  by  the  above  named  R.  W.  I 

Gamble  in  presence  of  > R.  W.  Gamble. 

John  H.  Nunn.  ) 

Signed  by  the  said  Right  Hon.  Wit.  ) 

Brooke  in  presence  of  j-  William  Brooke. 

John  H.  Nunn.  ) 

Schedule  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Agreement 
showing  the  premises  thereby  intended  to  be  thereby 
demised. 

1.  The  large  block  of  buildings  known  as  the  school- 
house  lately  occupied  by  Church  Education  Society, 
except  those  portions  thereof,  heretofore  reserved  to 
the  Kildare-place  Society  out  of  the  demise  to  them. 

2.  The  house  Number  10,  Kildar e-street,  except 
the  under  ground  or  basement  story  used  as  a store, 
and  to  which  access  is  had  through  the  yard. 

3.  The  following  rooms  in  the  house  Number  4, 
Kildare-place,  that  is  to  say,  the  room  on  the  drawing- 
room floor  at  the  corner  of  Kildare-place,  and  Kildare- 
street,  and  the  kitchen  and  attic  in  said  house. 

4.  The  premises  as  lately  occupied  by  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Demise  to  them  in  1854,  as  Mr.  Topham’s  apartments 
with  the  kitchen  and  basement  story  except  one  of 
the  coal  vaults. 

5.  The"  two  bed-rooms  in  the  house  Number  11, 
lately  rented  by  the  Church  Education  Society. 
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PART  I.— CONTAINING  NAMES  OF  WITNESSES  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  AND 
A.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF..EACII. 


[Note. — The  numerals  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions  ancl  craswcrs.] 


Adair,  Mr.  Simon,  Master  of  Incorporated  Society’s 
School,  Santry,  co.  Dublin.  Number  of  pupils 
at  school ; course  of  instruction ; distinctions  ob- 
tained by  pupils,  4544-4566. 

Ahem,  Miss  Kate,  Mistress  of  Female  National  School, 
Swords,  co.  Dublin.  Competition  of  pupils  at 
Borough  School  Prize  examinations ; amount  of 
prizes  obtained ; objections  to  mode  in  which  ex- 
aminations conducted,  7380— 7428. 

Allen,  Mr.  Henry  0.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  St.  Catherine’s  Parish,  Dublin.  Nature  and 
income  of  school  property  ; expenditure  on  schools  ; 
management  by  Board  ; preparation  and  audit  of 
accounts,  &c.,  5081-5164. 

Allen,  Mr.  William  John  Campbell,  Vice-President, 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  Nature  of  endow- 
ment ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; 
pupils’  fees  ; Board  of  Management  and  Board  of 
Visitors ; accounts,  &c.,  8923-9006.  Amount  of 
subscriptions  since  1854,  9203. 

Alexander,  Mr.  John.  Objection  to  amalgamation  of 
Ralph  Macklin  School  with  St.  Ann’s  Parochial 
School,  Dublin,  7564-7573. 

Anderson,  Mr.  John,  Chairman  of  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Holywood,  co.  Down.  Objection  to 
scheme  for  management  of  Sullivan  Schools,  9957- 
997 6.  Memorial  of  Town  Commissioners  and  others 
objecting  to  scheme,  10055. 

Anderson,  Mr.  William  J .,  Head  Master,  "Upper  School, 
Holywood,  co.  Down.  Number  of  pupils;  objec- 
tions to  site,  9977-9991.  Attendance  10036— 
10039.  Insufficiency  of  teaching  staff,  10045. 

Annesley,  Rev.  James  Blair,  A.B.,  Chaplain,  Vaughan’s 
Charity  School,  Tubrid,  co.  Fermanagh.  Duties, 
constitution,  and  functions  of  Board  of  Governors  ; 
accounts;  expenditure;  objects  of  institution;  quali- 
fications for  admission;  course  of  instruction;  inspec- 
tion; religion  of  pupils,  &c.,  12598-12746.  Dismissal 
qf  Dr.  Graham  (medical  officer),  16320-16374. 

Armour,  Mrs.  Jane,  Mistress  of  Lady-lane  Blue  School, 
Waterford.  Classification  of  pupils  ; course  of  in- 
struction; religion  of  pupils,  &c.,  13068—13098. 

Armstrong,  Mr.  George  Reid,  Registrar  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  Agent  of 
Dublin  Estates.  Objects  of  institution ; names  of 
Governors  ; number  of  pupils ; mode  of  nomination  ; 
qualifications  of  candidates  ; course  of  instruction  ; 
dietary ; rental  of  estates ; salaries  of  officials ; 
management  of  estates;  religious  instruction  of 
pupils  ; mode  of  keeping  accounts,  Sets.,  4128-4230. 

Bdbington,  Rev.  Richard,  a.b.,  Robertson  Schools,  co. 
Donegal.  Grant  given  to  schools  under  National 
Board ; Roman  Catholic  pupils  ; inspection  of 
schools;  repairs  of  premises,  &c.,  12217-12241. 

Bagxoell,  Mr.  RicJutrd,  j.p.,  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 
Number  of  freemen  in  Clonmel,  12594-12597. 

Ba/mes,  Mr.  Edmund,  Accpuntant  and  Book-keeper  of 
the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Ex- 
penditure on  High  School,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin, 
&c.,  3451-3484. 


Barrington,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mode  of  preparation  and 
audit  of  accounts  of  Trustees  of  Villiers’  Charity, 
Limerick,  11136-11166. 

Beamish,  Mr.  William  Henry,  Treasurer  of  St.  Peter’s 
Schools,  Cork.  Income  of  charity ; nature  of  en- 
dowment; trustees,  &c.,  15366-15382. 

Beatty,  Mr.  William  John,  ll.d.,  Master  of  Oldcastle 
School,  co.  Meath.  System  of  education ; fees 
paid  by  pupils  ; class  of  pupils ; difficulties  of  learn- 
ing practical  agriculture,  &c.,  8426-8471. 

Beauchamp,  Mr.  Wm.  M.,  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees  of 
Leamy’s  School,  Limerick.  Amount  of  invested 
funds,  law  costs,  &c. , 11052-11070. 

Bell,  Mr.  Elias  Hughes,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  Lisburn  Endowed 
School.  Nature  and  extent  of  endowments ; Com- 
mittee of  Management ; number  of  pupils ; fees  ; 
salaries  of  masters ; coui'se  of  instruction,  &c., 
9285-9313. 

Bell,  Rev.  Jcvmes  A.,  m.a.,  formerly  Head  Master  of 
Banagher-  Royal  School.  Religion  of  pupils ; course 
of  instruction  ; causes  of  failure  of  the  school ; class 
of  pupils;  Roman  Catholic  master ; denominational 
feeling,  &c.,  4261-4338. 

Bebnore,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.C.M.G.,  one 
of  the  Governors  of  Vaughan’s  Charity,  Tubrid, 
co.  Fermanagh.  Duties  of  governors ; election  of 
pupils ; number  of  vacancies ; course  of  instruction, 
&c.,  12802-12813.  Dismissal  of  Dr.  Graham 
(medical  officer),  16293-16319. 

Benison,  Mr.  John  Joseph,  Agent  of  “The  Commis- 
sioners of  Education”  for  the  Cavan  and  Ennis- 
killen Royal  School  Estates.  Enniskillen  estate — 
acreage ; rental ; valuation  ; tenure  of  tenants ; 
condition  of  tenantry ; arrears ; improvements ; 
estate  underlet ; no  estate  rules,  &c.  ; Cavan 
’ estate — acreage ; rental ; valuation ; estate  under- 
let ; tenure  and  condition  of  tenantry ; arrears, 
&c.,  etc.,  2331-2621. 

Boyce,  Rev.  Wm.  Geo.,  m.a.,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Swords  Borough  School,  county  of  Dublin. 
Governors  ; endowment ; salaries ; prize  examina- 
tions ; apprentice  fees ; rules  for  religious  instruc- 
tion ; religion  of  pupils ; attendance  of  Governors, 
&c.,  <tc.,  5400-5657.  Number  of  competitors  from.. 
National  schools  ; mode  of  conducting  examinations ; 
boundaries  of  borough,  &e.,  7235-7255.  Discon- 
tinuance of  coal-yard  and  dispensary,  7363-7370. 
Apprentice  fees,  how  awarded,  7457-7472. 

Boyle,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.M.,  Head  Master  of  St.. 
Patrick’s  College,  Armagh.  Foundation  of  institu- 
tion ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; 
teaching  staff ; religion  of  pupils;  school  accounts, 
&c.,  14406-14449. 

Brady,  Mr.  James,  c.e.  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Cavan  require  more  facilities  for  education, 
13975-13997. 

Brady,  Rev.  Terence,  Bursar  of  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Cavan.  Mode  of  keeping  accounts,  14085-14095. 
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Brenan,  Mr.  Edmond  1\,  j.r..  Registrar  to -Board  of 
Governors  of  Erasmus  SmitH’s  Schools.  Accounts 
of  High  School,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin,  3442-3450. 
Brett , Mr.  Charles  Henry,  Solicitor  for  Belfast 
Academy.  Names  of  trustees,  8920-8922.  Fre- 
derick-street  Industrial  School,  Belfast,  nature  of 
property,  Ac.,  9193-9202.  ' Belfast  Academy,  M. 
Festu’s  complaint,  9389-9406. 

Bryce,  Rev.  Reuben  John,  ll.d.,  Principal  of  the  Bel- 
fast Academy.  Duties  of  Principal ; history  of 
institution ; present  income ; new  school  buildings  ; 
course  of  instruction  ; fees  of  pupils ; hoarders  ; 
division  of  academy  into  four  schools ; mercantile 
course,  8833-8915.  M.  Festu’s  complaints,  9407- 
9411. 

Buike,  Mr.  Charles,  Master  of  the  Hibernian  Marine 
School,  Dublin.  Course  of  instruction,  &c.,  4779— 
4810. 

Bull,  Very  Rev.  Geo.,  d.p.,  Dean  of  Connor  and  Rector 
of  Carriekfergus,  and  Manager  of  Carrickfergus 
Parochial  School.  Nature  of  endowment  ; course 
of  instruction;  salaries  of  teachers;  number  of 
pupils,  &c.,  9805-9824. 

Bunbury,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School,  Limerick.  Endowment ; Craven  Charity; 
admission  of  pupils ; free  pupils ; paying  pupils  ; 
salaries  of  piasters;  religion  of  pupils;  audit  of 
accounts ; school  also  known  as  Blue  School,  Lady 
Lane ; educational  facilities  in  Limerick,  &c.,  10164- 
10311.  Salary  of  master,  10464-10465.  Unsuit- 
ability of  school  premises;  10468-10477. 

One  of  the,  Trustees  of  Hall’s  Charity,  Limerick. 
Nature  of  charity  ; how  managed ; annual  income  ; 
correspondence  with  Commissioners  of-  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  ; dilapidation  of  buildings  ; 
scheme  to  abolish  school,  11282-11362. 

Cathedral  Grammar  School;  trustees,  11758- 
11760. 

Burke,  Rev.  James  Dom  inick,  Director  of ' Christian 
Brothers’ Schools,  Cork.  Schools  in  Peacock-lane, 
Blarney-lane,  and  Suilivan’s-quay ; course  of  in- 
struction; number  of  jmpils ; annual  examinations ; 
prizes ; want  of  school  accommodation  in  Cork, 
15464-15491. 

-Carew,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Carew, 
d.l.  Visits  to  Blue  School,  Waterford ; course  of  in- 
struction in  school ; class  of  pupils,  and  religious  deno- 
minations; religious  instruction,  &c.,  13024-13067. 
Carew,  Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  d.l.,  Acting  Trustee  of 
Mason’s  Charity,  Blue  School,  Waterford.  Scope 
of  charity;  accounts;  apprentice  fees  apd  mamao-e 
portions ; repairs  of  buildings  ; number  of  pupils, 
12956-13023;  Children  of  mixed,  marriages  ad- 
missible, 13099-13101. 

Carlisle,  Mr.  John,  Head  Master  of  the  English 
School,  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution. 
Boarders ;,  religious  t denominations ; repairs-  : ' of 
buildings  and  ball-alley;  swimming  bath:;  sub- 
scriptions; course  of  instruction,  9047-9130. 

Carroll,  Rev.  Wm.  Geo.,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride’s 
Parish,  Dublin,  and  Patron  of  St.  Bride’s  Parochial 
School.  Endowment  how  derived  ; trustees  ; ex- 
penditure ; governing,  body;  number  of  pupils; 
religious  denominations  ; mode  of  keeping  accounts  ; 
Governors  of  Pleasants’  Asylum  have  defrauded 
- St.  Bride’s  parish.  Governor  also  of  Mercer’s 
School ; reason  of  non-attendance  at  meetings  of 
governors;  objection  to  denominational  character  of 
Mercer’s  School,  7966-8137. 

Cassidy,  Hr.  Anthony,  resident  in  Enniskillen.  Ob- 
jections of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ennis- 
killen to  Portora  Royal  School ; want  of  inter- 
mediate education  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
Enniskillen,  16190-16208. 


Chadwick,  Rev.  George  A.,  d.d.,  Rector  of  Armagh, 
Trustee  of  Drelincourt  and  Mall  Schools.  History 
of  these  schools  ; connexion  with  National  Board'  • 
income  and  expenditure  accounts  ; Drelincourt 
School  Estate  ; tenure  and  management ; quarrels 
between-boarders  and  day  boys  at  Armagh  Royal 
School  denied,  1480.9-14853. 

Chancellor,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Secretary  to  the  Belfast 
Academy.  Number  of  pupils  on  roll ; school  only 
temporarily  carried  on,  9030-9033. 

Charles,  Mr.  James,  Master  of  Donagliadee  Endowed 
School.  Number  of  pupils,  &c.,  10091-10095. 
Chidley,  Mr.  Edward  James,  Head  Master  of  Clare- 
mont Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,'  Dublin.  Number 
of  pupils  ; course  of  instruction  ; apprenticing 
pupils;  election  of  pupils;  subscriptions,  &c., 
5935-5961. 

Clarke,  R ex.  Robert  Forsyth,  a.b.,  Secretary  and  One 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 
Board ; mode  of  summoning  members ; meetings ; 
quorum ; Act- of  4th  George  I.  provided  that  pupils 
should  be  educated  and  resident  in  school,  15318- 
15331. 

Cochrane,  Mr.  George  C.,  Solicitor  to  Trustees  of 
Drelincourt  Schoo.,  Armagh.  Nature  of  endow- 
ment ; petition  to  Court  of  Chancery  to  transfer 
school  to  Callan-street,  owing  to  denominational 
differences,  &e.,  14289-14317. 

Colvin,  Mr.  William,  Head  Master  of  Moses  Deane’s 
School,  St.  Nicholas’  parish,  Cork.  Number  of 
masters  ; course  of  instruction,  15600-15613. 
Conway,  Rev.  Cornelius,  P.P.,  Administrator  of  St. 
Michael’s  parish,  Limerick.  Detention';  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  Roxborough-road  Free  School, 
Limerick,  11705-11716. 

Comuay,  Rev.  John,  Dean  and  Bursar  of  St.  Malachy’s 
College,  Belfast.  Endowment  nature  of ; exhi- 
bitions ; university  education  of  pupils,  9787-9S04. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Ambrose,  m.a.,  Vicar  of  Clane,  Manager 
of  . Betaghstown  School,  co.  Kildare.  Religious 
denomination  of  pupils ; number  of  pupils  proposed 
removal  of  school  to  Clane ;,  reasons  for  removal; 
course  of  instruction ;' nature  of  endowment’;  ex- 
penditure;  accounts' ; audit ; cost  of  maintaining 
pupils  ; salary  of.  master  ; cost  and  description  of 
new  school  buildings,  &c.,  8566-8749.  Answers  to 
Mr.  Cotton’s  objections  to  the  removal  of  school, 
8826-8832.’  , 

Cooke,  Rev.  John  Digby,  m.a.-,  Chaplain  and  Secretary 
to  the  Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road, 
Dublin.  Nature  of  endowment;  Board  of  Governors; 
meetings ; course  of  instruction  ; teachers ; salaries; 
occupation  of  pupils  on  leaving  school;  religious 
persuasion  of  pupils;  domestic  duties  discharged  by 
pupils.;  objection  to  bringing  school  under 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  4036-4120. 

Cooney,  Mr.  William  Rwtherford,  Resident  in  Ennis- 
killen ; advantages  of  mixed  education ; did  not 
know  before  sitting  of  Commission . that  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  objected  to 
Portora  Royal  School,  16025-16053.  Reason  of 
selecting  the  main  street  of  Enniskillen  to  show  the 
relative  value  of  the  houses  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  16278-16279. 

Coote,  Rev.  Richard  Henry,  a.b.,  Rector  of  Donagh- 
adee.  Endowment  of  Donaghadee  School ; denomi- 
national character  of  school ; salaries  of  masters  ; 
number  of  pupils ; apprentice  fees ; accounts,  in- 
spection, &c.,  10056-10090. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Samuel  George,  m.a.,  Rector  of  Carogh, 
near  Clane,  co.  Kildare.  Objections  to  the 
removal  of  Betaghstown  School  to  Clane ; proposal 
instead  to  remove  same  to  the  disused  Diocesan 
school-house  at  Naas,  8791-8825. 
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Coyne,  Rev.  Joseph,  p.p.,  Agent  and  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  Hevey’s  Charity,  Mullingar.,  Names  of  trustees  ; 
nature  of  trust;  course  of  instruction;  number  of 
schools  ; number  and  class  of  pupils;  inspection  of 
schools ; prizes ; teaching  staff ; meetings  of 
trustees ; management  of  estates;  accounts,  &c., 
16688-16893. 

Cronin,  Mr.  William,  Master  of.  Charleville  School, 
co.  Cork.  Number  of  pupils  formerly  at  school ; 
cause  of  decline;  no  inquiry  as  to-  want  of 
efficiency ; master’s  salary  paid  though  no  school  in 
existence,  15083-15104. 

Cruise,  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  J.r.,  Resident  in  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swords,  co.  Dublin.  Causes  for 
withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
Borough  Schools ; memorials  of  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants ; foundation  of  National  schools  iu 
Swords ; claims  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  7288-7362. 

Curtis,  Miss  Kate,  Matron  of  Mercer’s  School,  Castle- 
knock,  co.  Dublin.  Assistant  mistress  ; number 
of  children ; course  of  instruction ; domestic 
employment  of  pupils ; mode  of  providing  food  and 
household  necessaries,  &c.,  7016-7052. 

Dcvrtnell,  Mr.  George  A.,  j.p.,  Agent  of  the  Craven 
Charity  Blue  School  and  Widows’  Fund,  Limerick. 
Accounts ; school  property  ; management  of  estate ; 
expenditure;  repairs,  &c.,  10312-10391. 

Daunt,  Rev.  William,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  Kinsale. 
Kinsale  Endowed  School ; past  history ; state  of 
repair ; proposed  transfer  to  National  Board,  15779— 
15825. 

Da/vidson,  Mr.  William  IF.,  Superintendent  of  Brook- 
field Agricultural  School,  Lisburn.  Course  of  in- 
struction ; farm  work ; class  of  pupils ; fees  paid ; 
number  of  pupils  ; both  sexes  in  same  building,  Ac., 
9256-9284. 

Day,  The  Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.,  jxd.,  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  one  of  Trustees;©!'  Blue  School,  Waterford. 
Investment  of  fund  for  providing  marriage  portions 
for  pupils;  how  administered,  13102-13111. 

, Bishop  Foy’s  School,  Waterford ; cause  of  dilapi- 
dated state  in  1872  ; expenditure  on  repairs  ; mode 
of  admission  of  pupils  ; trustees  of  charity ; manage- 
ment of  estate’ ; apprentice  fees ; number  of  pupils ; 
suggested  increase  in  number  of  trustees ; effect  of 
Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  Ac.,  13507-13594.  Cor- 
poration Grammar  School,  Waterford— not  in  exis- 
tence ; Downes  exhibition,  how  awarded  ; want  of 
Protestant  classical  school  in  Waterford,  13770- 
13794. 

Deacon.  Rev.  Henry,  a.b.,  Manager  of  Trinity  Church 
Infant  School,  Belfast ; no  endowment  except  school- 
house  ; withdrawal  of  contribution  towards  salary  of 
teacher,  10148-10163. 

De  Lisle,  Mr.  Francis,  Registrar  of  Hibernian  Marine 
School,  Dublin.  Board  of  Management;  object  of 
charity;  endowment;  annual  income;  number  of 
pupils ; change  in  situation  of  school ; expenditure  ; 
mode  of  admission  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; 
accounts ; audit ; salaries  of  teachers ; religious 
denominations  of  pupils,  Ac.,  4683-4778. 

Dick,  Mr.  John  C.,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of  Classical  and 
English  Schools  in  Londonderry  Academical  Insti- 
tution. Number  .of  pupils  ; fees ; class  of  pupils ; 
assistant  master ; emoluments,  Ac.,  11980—11995. 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  II.  H.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  Yicar  of  St.  Ann’s,  Dublin.  Objection  to 
placing  Female  Orphan  House,  Dublin,  under  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act ; objection  to  mode  of  admission  to 
Industrial  School.*;  in  Ireland,  4121-4127.  Ralph 
Macklin  Schools,  Dublin ; governing  body ; nature  of 
endowment ; history  of  transfer  of  school  from  Cam- 
den-street  to  St.  Ann’s  parish ; religious  instruction ; 
secular  instruction ; fimds  of  St.  Ann’s  parochial 
school ; religious  denominations  of  pupils,  &c.,  7 498- 
7546.  Objections  to  transfer  of  Ralph  Macklin 


School,  7555-7563.  .Payments  to  clerical  Governors 
ofltalph  Macklin  School,  7574-7576.  Contradic- 
tion of  Captain  Dyer’s  statements . in  reference  to 
transfer  of  Ralph  Macklin  School,  16529-16536. 
Dill,  Rev.  Samuel  Marcus,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Guy’s 
\ School,  Ballymena.  Nature  of  endowment ; descrip- 
. tion  of  school ; number  of  pupils ; salaries  of 
teachers ; other  expenditure ; assistance  from 
National  Board  : religious  instruction ; religious 
. denominations  of  pupils,  &p.,  9412-9474, 

Doherty,  Rev.  John,  c.c.,  Resident  Professor  in  Catho- 
lic Seminary,  Monaghan,  formerly  a-  pupil  at  Portora. 
Royal  School.  Objections  to  Roman  Catholic 
. pupils  attending  Portora ; cost  of  building  Catholic 
Seminary,  Monaghan ; number  of  pupils ; teaching 
staff' ; objections  to  mixed  education  ; course  off  in- 
: struction  at  Catholic  Seminary ; honours  of  pupils, 
Ac.,  16090-16186. 

Doherty,  Mr.  Michael,  Resident  in  Enniskillen.  Want 
of  intermediate  school  at  Enniskillen  for  Roman 
Catholics  ; objections  to  Portora,  12949-12955. 
Dolan,  Rev.  James,  President  of  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Cavan.  History  of  institution  ; endowment ; trus- 
tees ; cost  of  new  buildings;  number  of  pupils; 
teaching  staff ; salaries ; course  of  instruction  ; opera- 
tion of  Intermediate  Education  Act,  &c.,  13831- 
13959.  Separation  of  theological  from  lay  students 
in  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Cavan,.  14096-14100. 
Donovan,  Rev.  Charles,  m.a.,  Old  School-house  at 
Charleville  given  as  residence  for  Rector,  15126- 
15127. 

Duggan,  Rev,  James  Bernard,  late  Superior  of  the 
Order  of  Christian  Brothers,  Cork.  Christian 
Brothers’  School,  Cork ; endowment ; fees  paid  by 
pupils  ; number  of  pupils;  class  of  pupils;  teaching 
staff ; course  of  instruction ; accounts  ; audit ; want 
of  primary  schools  in  Cork,  15383-15463. 

Dunne,  Mr.  George,  m.d.,  Town  Commissioner,  Kinsale. 
Kinsale  Endowed  School  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  for 
want  of  repairs  ; proposed  transfer  of  endowment 
to  National  School,  15826-^15838. 

Dyer,  Captain  George  S.,  R.x.  tpiass  of  pupils  at  Plea- 
sants’ Asylum,  A ungieivstreot, Dublin,  not  the  class 
intended  by  founder,  52S2-52S7.  Objections  to 
transfer  of  Ralph  Macklin  School  from  Camden- 
street  to  Moles  worth-street,  and  to  manner  in  which 
school,  at  present  conducted,  16508-16520. 

Fades,  Mr.  Wm.  Christopher,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of 
Elpkin  Diocesan  School,  Sligo.  Salary  ; number  of 
pupils ; course  of  instruction ; tenure  of  school 
premises;  religious  persuasion  of  pupils;  operation 
of  Irish  Church  Act  with  regard  to  Diocesan 
Schools ; necessity  for  a Diocesan  School  at  Sligo, 
Ac.,  813-940.  Explanatory  statement  as  to  course 
of  instruction,  Appendix  No.  4. 

Ellard,  Mr.  John,  Town  Clerk  of  Limerick.  Alleged 
case  of  detention  of  Roman  Catholic  children  at  Eox- 
boraugh-road  Free  School,  Limerick,  11746-11756. 
Elliott,  Rev.  John,  Manager  of  Gosford-place  National 
School,  Armagh.  Educational  interests  of  day 
pupils  at  Armagh  Royal  School  neglected  iu 
favour  of  boarders,  144,50-14475. 

Elliott,  Mr.  John  D.,  Secretary  to  the  Drummond 
Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of  Soldiers. 
Chapelizod,  co.  Dublin ; Governing  body ; meetings 
of  committees ; subscribers;,  mode  of  electing  punils ; 
religious  instruction;  salaries  of  teachers;  annual 
income  of  charity,  Ac.,  7695-7730. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  Chaworth  J.,  j.p.,  Honorary  .Secretary, 
Masonic  Orphan  Girls’  School.  Mode  of  electing 
pupils,  6129-6132. 

Festu,  M.  JvXes.  Complaint  as  to  omission  of  his 
name  in  the  list  of  Masters  of  the  Belfast  Academy 
in  the  Scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
9392-9397. 
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FitzGerald,  Rev.  Daniel,  p.p.,  Parish  Priest  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Limerick,  deputed  to  give  evidence  as  to 
Mount  St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage.  Nature  and  extent 
of  endowment ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  in- 
struction ; religious  persuasion  of  pupils ; connexion 
with  National  Board ; pupils  under  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  &c.,  11416-11468.  Reasons  for  ab- 
sence of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick  from 
meetings  of  Governors  of  Leamy’s  School ; objections 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  mixed  education,  11761— 
11787. 

Fleming,  Mr.  Thomas  Hugh,  Accountant  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Education.  Salary  and  duties  ; meetings 
of  Board  ; management  of  Estates  of  Royal  Schools  ; 
expenditure  on  schools  ; repairs,  scholarships,  <kc., 
941-1195.  Vacancies  on  Board;  attendances  of 
members;  expenditure  on  Royal  Schools;  accounts; 
Navan  and  Ballyroan  endowments ; want  of  visita- 
tion of  schools  by  Commissioner's ; half-yearly  re- 
turns sent  to  thirty-seven  schools ; list  of  schools 
under  control  of  Commissioners  of  Education ; 
estates  let  under  value ; arrears ; no  improvements ; 
no  leases ; Dr.  Steele’s  claim  for  repairs  at  Portora ; 
tenantry  schools;  free  pupils  in  Royal  Schools, 
1199-1437.  Banagher  School;  custody  of  title: 
deeds ; Diocesan  Schools ; funds  of  Navan  and 
Ballyroan  Schools,  &c.,  2622-2723. 

Flemyng,  Rev.  Robert,  m.a.,  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Pleasants’  Asylum,  Camden-street,  Dublin.  Other 
Governors ; duties  of  governors  ; domestic  manage- 
ment of  institution ; class  of  pupils,  &c.,  5258-5281. 

Forshall,  Mr.  Edward  V.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Armagh  Royal  School.  Apology  for  pamphlet  pub- 
lished during  passing  of  Intermediate  Education 
Act ; proposed  consolidation  of  funds  of  Royal 
School  estates,  14394-14405. 

Furlong,  Mr.  Robert  O'B.,  m.a.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Masonic  Orphan  Boys’  School,  Dublin.  Establish- 
ment of  school  ; subscriptions;  funded  property; 
early  history  of  school ; present  situation ; mode  of 
electing  pupils  ; cost  of  each  pupil ; teaching  staff ; 
salaries ; general  expenditure ; religious  denomina- 
tion of  pupils,  6133-6214. 

Galbraith,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  Officiating  Rector  of 
Carrickmacross;  Carrickmacross  Endowed  School ; 
dilapidated  state  of  school  buildings ; causes  of 
decline  of  school;  number  of  pupils;  stimulus  caused 
by  Intermediate  Education  Act ; charges  for  pupils ; 
denominational  character  of  school ; presence  of 
female  pupils,  & c.,  16894-16938.  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  in  Clogher  ; salary  of  Inspector  ; ex- 
penditure on  schools ; contrast  between  schools 
under  Church  Education  Society  and  those  under 
National  Board  ; religious  instruction  in  schools 
under  National  Board,  17069-17103. 

Garde,  Rev.  Christopher  L.,  A.B.,  Curate  of  St,  Mary’s, 
Limerick.  Provisions  as  to  religious  instruction  in 
Cathedral  Grammar  School,  Limerick,  10478—10486. 

Garnett,  Mr.  Edward,  Head  Master  of  Society  of 
Friends’  School  at  Newtown,  Waterford.  Number 
of  pupils ; mode  of  admission ; Board  of  manage- 
ment ; landed  property  belonging  to  school ; other 
sources  of  income ; expenditure ; fees  paid  by 
pupils ; salaries  of  masters ; course  of  instruction  ; 
religious  instruction  of  pupils ; repairs  of  buildings  ; 
objection  to  pupils  competing  under  Intermediate 
Education  Act ; dietary  of  pupils;  household 
management,  &c.,  13595-13694. 

Geoghegan,  Mr.  William  •/.,  Treasurer  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin.  Statement  of  school 
property ; Board  of  Governors ; accounts  ; subscrip- 
tions; appointment  of  new  Trustees,  <fcc.,  8505-8539. 

Gernon,  Mr.  William,  m.a.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland.  Bertrand’s  Charity,  Eccles- 
street, /Dublin ; history,  nature,  and  extent  of  en- 


dowment ; management  of  estate ; mode  of  fixing 
tenants'  rents ; poor  rate  deductions,  how  calcu- 
lated ; objection  of  Board  to  management  of  real 
estate,  <fcc.,  16549—16616.  Deficiency  of  powers  of 
Board,  16687. 

Gibson,  Rev.  Thomas  Brownell,  A.B.,  Chaplain  and 
Head  Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin, 
course  of  instruction ; salaries  of  assistant  masters ; 
religious  instruction,  &c.,  4231-4250. 

Gick,  Mr.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Claremont  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dublin.  Nature  of  endow- 
ment ; Trustees ; Committee  of  Management ; aver- 
age income  ; payments  for  pupils  ; expenditure ; 
course  of  instruction,  &c.,  5S77-5924.  Secretary 
and  music  master  of  Bertrand  Orphanage,  Dublin ; 
constitution  of  Governing  Body  ; annual  income ; 
number  of  pupils  ; accounts ; expenditure ; mode 
of  admission  ; course  of  instruction,  Ac.,  7612-7648. 

Good,  Mr.  Robert,  Master  of  Tullyvin  School.  Coui'se 
of  instruction  ; number  of  pupils  ; religious  deno- 
minations ; payments  by  pupils,  &c.,  14034-14061. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Resident  in  Enniskillen.  Roman 
Catholic  evidence  in  favour  of  Portora  Royal 
School,  16072-16075. 

Graham,  Mr.-  Baptist  Gamble,  m.r.o.s.e.,  formerly 
Medical  Attendant  at  Vaughan’s  School,  Tubrid, 
Co.  Fermanagh.  Alleged  defective  state  of  sanitary 
arrangements  and  lavatories ; illness  of  pupils ; 
reasons  for  dismissal  of  witness ; inefficiency  of 
school,  &c.,  15867-15947. 

Green,  Mr.  Michael,  Agent  over  estate  of  Bishop 
Crow’s  School,  Cloyne.  Net  rental ; particulars  of 
estate ; Trustees ; accounts ; audit,  &c.,  14924— 
14961.  Leases  on  estate,  15004-15008. 

Greene,  Rev.  William  C.,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of  united 
parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Werburgh,  Dublin. 
Nature  and  particulars  of  endowments  of  Parochial 
Schools ; tenure  of  school-house  ; course  of  instruc- 
tion, &c.,  5351—5374. 

Gregg,  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  m.a.,  Proprietor  of  Rox- 
borough-road  Free  School,  Limerick.  Correspondence 
with  “The  Commissioners  of  Education”  in  reference 
to  Limerick  Diocesan  School  premises ; maimer  in 
which  witness  got  possession ; expenditure  on  repairs ; 
course  of  instruction ; number  of  pupils  ; religious 
denominations ; children  of  mixed  marriages ; pupils 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated  free  ; school  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  ; mode  of  admission  of 
pupils ; average  cost  of  maintaining  pupils ; inspec- 
tion of  school;  connexion  with  Church  Education 
Society,  11469-11704.  Alleged  case  of  detention  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  11717-11745. 

Griffin,  Mr  .Robert  IF.,  ll.d.,  Inspector  of  Incorporated 
Society’s  Schools.  Mode  of  inspection  ; results  of 
inspection ; Athlone  school ; course  of  instruction ; 
number  of  pupils ; condition  of  school  buildings ; 
Dundalk  School ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  in- 
struction ; proficiency  of  pupils ; free  boarders ; 
Pococke  Institution ; number  of  pupils ; course  of 
instruction ; school  buildings  ; Santry  school ; num- 
ber of  pupils ; results  of  inspection  ; cause  of  failure 
of  Aungier-street  school,  Dublin ; college  distinctions 
obtained  by  pupils  of  Santry  school ; contradiction 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Rice’s  statement  as  to  want  of  truthful- 
ness on  the  part  of  Irish  boys ; causes  of  Irish  boys 
going  to  English  schools,  &c.,  4811-4925. 

Giiinness,  Mr.  Henry,  Agent  of  the  Carysfort  Royal 
School  Estate.  Situation  and  extent  of  estate; 
annual  rental;  valuation;  mode  of  management; 
new  lettings ; net  income ; no  survey ; no  leases ; 
distinction  between  property  of  private  individuals 
and  public  bodies  ; possibility  of  increase  in  rental, 
2256-2330. 

Gunning,  Mr.  John  S.,  m.d.  Advantages  derived  by 
inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  from  Portora  Royal 
School,  15987-16004.  Contradiction  of  statement 
that  Roman  Catholic  boys  insulted  at  Portora, 
16187-16189. 
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Hackett,  Rev.  Felix,  c.c.,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
Enniskillen.  State  of  Roman  Catholic  education, 
primary  and  intermediate,  at  Enniskillen,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  subject; 
advantages  of  National  Schools  for  denominational 
education  ; objection  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Model 
Schools ; objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Portora ; 
want  of  facilities  for  intermediate  education  of 
Roman  Catholics  at  Enniskillen,  &c.,  12831-12897. 
Further  statement  of  Roman  Catholic  objections 
to  Portora  Royal  School  and  to  Model  Schools,  &c., 
16209-16263. 

Hackett,  Rev.  John  W.,  m.a.,  Secretary  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society.  Board  of  Management ; Working 
Committee ; provisions  of  charter  ; distinctions  ob- 
tained by  pupils  of  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools ; 
course  of  instruction ; Santry  School ; form  of  cer- 
tificate to  be  signed  by  candidates  for  admission  ; 
management  of  estates ; free  pupils  ; how  admitted  ; 
accounts,  how  kept  and  audited ; inspection  of 
schools  ; Ray  school ; number  of  pupils  and  reli- 
gious denominations  ; religious  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils,  &c.,  3858-3965.  Provisions  of 
charter  with  regard  to  converting  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  Protestantism  not  now  attended  to ; 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  schools 
and  their  religious  instruction ; Aungier-street 
school,  Dublin,  cause  of  failure ; course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Santry  school,  <&c.,  4492-4543. 

Halalian,  Rev.  Hickman  R.,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of 
United  Parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Nicholas  With- 
out, Dublin.  Management  of  Parochial  schools  ; 
meetings  of  governors ; number  of  pupils  and 
religious  denomination,  &c.,  8472-8504. 

Hamilton  Mr.  Charles  Wm.,  j.p.,  Agent  over  the 
Estates  of  Morgan’s  Charity,  Castleknock.  Parti- 
cular's of  estates ; annual  income ; lettings  to 
tenants  ; expiration  of  lease  of  portion  of  property  ; 
excessive  demands  of  Chiu'ch  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners for  purchase  of  perpetuity  of  same ; 
names  of  Governors  and  Members  of  Local  Com- 
mittee ; rales  for  admission  of  free  pupils ; paying 
pupils ; charity  exclusively  Protestant ; mode  of 
keeping  accounts,  &c.,  7053-7117. 

Agent  over  the  Estate  of  Wilson’s  Hospital, 
Mullingar.  Particulars  of  estate ; annual  income  ; 
new  lettings ; improvement  account ; meetings  of 
trustees,  &c.,  14765-14808. 

Hamilton , Mr.  Edward  A.  Prepared  Accounts  of 
Robertson’s  Endowment,  co.  Donegal,  for  year 
1878  ; produces  statement  (Appendix  17) ; income 
from  endowment;  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  &c., 
12191-12216. 

Hancock,  Mr.  John,  j.p.,  Senior  Trustee  of  Watts’ 
Endowed  School,  Lurgan.  Nature  and  value  of 
endowment;  school  not  now  an  agricultural  school ; 
pupils’  fees  ; course  of  instruction  ; other  schools  in 
Lurgan,  9345-9381. 

Hancock,  Mr.  William  Neilson,  ll.d.,  one  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin.  Ori- 
ginal foundation  of  Blue  Coat  School  was  Protestant 
Episcopalian,  4251-4260. 

Hanna,  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Agents  of  the 
Betaghstown  School  Estate,  co.  Kildare.  Acreage  ; 
annual  value  of  estate ; tenants’  leases ; accounts, 
<fcc.,  8750-8790. 

Hare,  Ven.  Charles,  m.a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick. 
Craven  charity,  Bow-lane  Blue  School,  Limerick ; 
history  of  school  and  reasons  for  its  discontinuance, 
10392-10417. 

One  of  the  Governors  of  Leamy’s  School, 
Limerick.  Qualifications  for  admission  of  free 
pupils ; religious  instruction ; secular  instruction ; 
number  of  pupils,  1.0653-10688. 

Manager  of  Villiers’  Schools,  Limerick.  Nature 
and  extent  of  endowment ; income  and  expendi- 
ture ; mode  of  keeping  accounts ; trustees  ; salaries 
of  teachers ; mode  of  admission  of  pupils  to  orphan- 


age ; apprentice  fees ; pupils’  fees ; course  of  in- 
struction; religious  denominations  of  pupils,  &<•., 
10912-11046.  Further  evidence  as  to  accounts  of 
Villiers’  charity,  11071-11130. 

Harley,  Rev.  Christopher,  m.a.,  Manager  of  Christ 
Church  Parochial  School,  Cork.  Nature  and  ex- 
tent of  endowment ; course  of  instruction  ; pupils’ 
fees;  religious  denominations  of  pupils;  schools 
under  National  Board  practically  denominational, 
15215-15245. 

Hayes,  Mr.  Henry,  Treasurer  for  St.  Luke's  Parish, 
Dublin.  Par-ticulars  of  endowment  of  St.  Luke's 
Parochial  Schools  ; number  of  pupils  ; course  of  in- 
struction, &c.,  8540-8557. 

Hazletl,  Mi-.  George,  Solicitor  to  Trustees  of  Watts’ 
Endowed  School,  Lurgan.  Present  state  of  endow- 
ment ; expenditure ; management ; religious  in- 
struction, <Stc.,  9382-9391. 

Heany,  Rev.  Thomas,  m.a,  Incumbent  of  Calry,  Sligo. 
Elphin  Diocesan  School,  Sligo ; necessity  for  such  a 
school ; Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School,  Elphin ; 
Trustees ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; 
discontinuance  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools 
at  Sligo  ; facilities  for  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Sligo,  14525-14601. 

Hegarty,  Mr.  Michael,  Town  Clerk  of  Kinsale.  Kinsale 
Endowed  School ; reasons  for  closing  school ; entries 
in  minute  book  of  Town  Commissioners  ; present  ap- 
plication of  endowment,  15702—15754. 

Henderson,  Mr.  John,  Master  of  Leamy’s  School, 
Limerick.  Course  of  instruction;  number  and 
religious  denominations  of  pupils ; annual  inspection, 
how  conducted,  &c.,  10851-10911. 

Henry,  Rev.  Henry,  President  of  St.  Malachy’s  Roman 
Catholic  College,  Belfast.  Particulars  of  endow- 
ment ; number  of  pupils  ; course  of  instruction ; 
salaries  of  professors ; fees  paid  by  pupils  ; suggested 
application  of  portion  of  Royal  School  endowments 
to  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Ulster, 
&c.,  9709-9786. 

Hewson,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Mistress  of  the  Villiers’  Girls’ 
School,  Limerick.  Number  of  pupils;  course  of 
instruction;  religious  denominations;  lees  paid  by 
pupils;  annual  inspection  and  award  of  prizes,  &c., 
11227-11259. 

Hime,  Mr.  Maurice  Charles,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of 
Foyle  College,  Londonderry.  Mode  of  management 
of  Foyle  College ; nature  of  endowment ; grant 
from  Irish  Society;  number  of  pupils ; religious 
denominations  of  pupils  ; Salaries  of  masters  ; course 
of  instruction ; Diocesan  School,  Monaghan  ; retire- 
ment of  witness  after  passing  of  Irish  Church  Act, 
1869  ; attempt  to  appoint  deputy  opposed  by  Com- 
missioners of  Education  ; school-house  now  unoccu- 
pied ; contradiction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rice’s  statement  as 
to  want  of  truthfulness  of  Irish  boys,  &c.  ,373 7-385  7 . 

Hogan,  Mr.  Edmund  L.,  late  Master  of  Endowed 
School,  Kinsale.  History  of  his  connection  with 
school,  and  reasons  for  his  retirement ; complaint  as 
to  conduct  of  Town  Commissioners  of  Kinsale  with 
regard  to  this  school,  &c.,  15853—15856. 

More,  Mr.  Walter,  Agent  over  the  Estates  of  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Rental  of 
estates ; system  of  accounting  ; lettings  to  tenants ; 
class  of  tenantry  on  estates  ; light  of  tenants  to  free 
instruction  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  &c.,  3336- 
3441. 

Howard,  Mr.  Joseph  If.,  Town  Clerk  of  Waterford. 
Discontinuance  by  Corporation  of  the  Waterford 
Corporation  Free  Grammar  School ; present  disposal 
by  Corporation  of  school  premises,  &c.,  13795— 13830. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Samuel  C.,  m.a.,  Curate  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.W erburgh  and  St.  J ohn,  Dublin.  Num- 
ber and  religious  denominations  of  children  attending 
the  Parochial  Schools  ; school  premises,  how  held  ; 
Board  of  Governors,  how  constituted,  5375-5399. 

Hutchimon,  Rev.  A.  S.,  m.a.,  Principal  of  Clonmel 
Endowed  School.  Number  of  pupils;  course  of 
4 L 
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instruction  ; salaries  of  assistants ; success  of  pupils 
at  Intermediate  Education  Examinations;  admission 
of  sons  of  freemen  of  Clonmel ; salary  of  Head 
Master ; retention  of  portion  of  income  of  school  by 
Commissioners  of  Education  for  payment  of  building 
debt ; repairs,  how  executed  ; supervision  by  Com-- 

■ missioners.  of  Education  ; fees  paid  by  pupils ; other 
schools  in  Clonmel  ; religious  denominations  of 
pupils ; school  examinations,  how  conducted ; social 
position  of  pupilsattendingschool,  &c.,  12307-12530. 

Irvine,  Mr.  Razlett,  Resident  at  Enniskillen.  For- 
merly pupil  at  Portora  Royal  School ; denies  alleged 
ill  feeling  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
pupils  at  Portora,  16084—16087. 

Irvine,  Mr.  Pechell,  Treasurer  and  Agent  of  Gwyn’s 
Institution,  Londonderry.  Nature  and  particulars 
of  endowment ; accounts  of  income  and  expenditure ; 

. lands  belonging  to  Institution,  how  let,  &e.,  12096— 
12120.  Explanation  as  to  difference  between  pre- 
sent capital  of  Institution  and  that  returned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
12297-12306. 

Jacob,  Rev.  Benjamin,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Parish,  Limerick,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Leamy’s  School.  Religious  denominations  and  in- 
struction of  pupils  ; prizes  ; free  pupils ; course  of 
instruction  in  schools ; mode  of  management,  &c., 
10689-10732. 

JeUett,  Rev.  M organ  W. , ll.  d.  , one  of  the  Curates  of  St. 
Peter’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of 
St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools.  Particulars  of  endow- 
ment ; accounts  ; number  of  pupils  ; how  admitted, 
&c.,  6796-6846.  Secretary  to  Mercer’s  School, 
Castleknock  ; names  of  Trustees ; nature  and  annual 
value  of  property ; accounts  of  income  and  expen- 
diture ; meetings  of  Trustees ; pupils  how  elected ; 
number  of  pupils ; fees  paid  by  pay  pupils ; course  of 
instruction  ; sanitary  defects  in  building  remedied 
since  1857  ; domestic  management  how  conducted  ; 
religious  restrictions;  apprentice  fees,  &c.,  6860- 
6945. 

Jordan,  Rev.  Thomas,  b.d.,  Rector  of  Magherafelt 
and  Visitor  of  Rainey’s  School.  Objects  of  school ; 
nature  of  endowment ; number  of  pupils ; religious 
denominations ; pupils’  fees ; free  pupils ; how 
nominated ; erection  of  new  school-house  by  Salters’ 
Company,  &c.,  10096-10116. 

Joyce,  Mr.  Patrick  King,  b.a.  (q.u.i.),  Head  Master  of 
Banagher  Royal  School.  Number  of  pupils ; course 
of  instruction ; cause  of  decline  in  number  of  pupils ; 
burning  of  school  premises;  head  master,  how 
appointed ; charges  for  pupils ; religious  denomina- 
tion of  pupils;  absence  of  visitation  by  Com- 
missioners of  Education ; class  of  pupils  attending 
school;  unfriendly  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
towards  witness ; causes  of  this  unfriendly  feeling ; 
absence  of  master  from  school ; visit  of  agent  of 
Commissioners  of  Education,  &c.,  427-601.  Pro- 
duces letter  from  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  con- 
demnatory of  witness’s  connexion  with  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  1196-1198. 

Kane,  Dr.  Thomas,  j.p.,  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Leamy's  Schools,  Limerick.  Cause  of  small  num- 
ber of  applications  for  admission  as  foundation 
pupils ; suggested  addition  of  classics  to  the  present 
course  of  instruction,  10733-10749. 

Keane,  Mr.  Walter,  Head  Master  of  Ralph  Macklin’s 
School,  Dublin.  Number  of  pupils ; localities  from 
which  they  come ; compulsory  instruction  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Church  Catechism,  16537—16548. 

Kelly,  Mr.  JohnC.,  j.p.,  Treasurer  of  the  Harold’s 
Cross  Female  Orphanage,  Dublin.  Particulars  of 
funds  of  Institution ; accounts  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  year  1878;  bequests  received  by 
Institution  since  1856  ; pupils  how  admitted  • 
course  of  instruction,  &c.,  6614-6709. 


Kennedy,  Mr.  Patrick,  j.p.,  Mayor  of  Cork.  Ex- 
cellence of  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  Christian 
Brothers,  15523-15526. 

Kenny,  Mr.  James,  resident  in  Enniskillen.  Status 
of  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers  in  Enniskillen ; 
objection  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  to  Portora 
Royal  School  and  want  of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion amongst  Roman  Catholics  in  Enniskillen, 
12919-12938.  Further  evidence  as  to  want  felt  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  Enniskillen  of  Intermediate 
Schools,  16264-16277. 

Kenny,  Mr.  John,  formerly  Agricultural  Teacher  at 
Mungret  Model  Farm,  Limerick.  History  of  Insti- 
tution ; reasons  for  closing  same,  11788-11826. 

Kincaid,  Mr.  Henry,  m.a.  (Cantab.),  Master  of  Rainey’s 
School,  Magherafelt.  Salary  and  allowances ; course 
of  instruction ; religious  denominations  of  pupils, 
&e.,  10117-10147. 

Kinghan,  Rev.  John,  Principal  of  the  Ulster  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Belfast.  Nature  and  particulars 
of  endowment ; average  income ; names  of  Trustees ; 
meetings  ; mode  of  management ; number  of  pupils ; 
how  admitted;  course  of  instruction;  religious 
denominations;  average  cost  of  maintaining  free 
pupils;  domestic  management,  &c.,  9516-9636. 
Religious  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  pxipils ; 
lights  of  subscribers  to  nominate  pupils ; election 
of  committee ; annual  meetings  of  subscribers,  (be., 
9664-9705. 

Knight,  Mr.  William  John,  ll.d.,  Principal  of  the  largest 
Private  School  in  the  city  of  Cork.  Absence  of  any 
Endowed  School  for  higher  education  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  15146-15170. 

Knowles,  Mi-.  Richard  W.,  p.l.g.,  one  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Kinsale.  Previous  history  of 
Kinsale  Endowed  School,  15755-15775. 

Knox,  The  Right  Rev.  Robert,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  Reasons  for 
signing  memorial  in  favour  of  a separate  inter- 
mediate school  at  Holywood,  Co.  Down,  10006. 

Kyle,  Mr.  William  Blacker.  Explanation  of  reduction 
of  salary  of  accountant  of  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion from  £125  to  £75  by  Dr.  Kyle,  1438-1439. 

La  Touche,  Mr.  William  Digges,  D.L.,  one  of  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Accounts.  Mode  of  keeping  and 
auditing  accounts,  &c.,  3488-3505.  One  ol  the 
Governors  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  School.  Ad- 
vantages derived  from  removal  of  school  to  St. 
Ann’s  Parish,  <bc.,  7577-7590. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Daniel  Francis,  D.L.,  Agent  over  Lord 
Cork’s  estates.  Cause  of  discontinuance  of  Charle- 
ville  Endowed  School,  &e.,  15056-15082.  Pro- 
posed application  of  endowment  to  new  school, 
15120-15125. 

Lee,  The  Yen.  William,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish.  Foundation  of  Mrs. 
Wray’s  school ; names  of  trustees  ; particulars  of 
endowment  and  annual  income  ; number  of  pupils ; 
religious  denominations  ; mode  of  keeping  accounts ; 
objections  to  mixed  education ; denominational 
character  of  National  schools,  &c.,  6710-6795. 
Advantages  of  placing  schools  in  connexion  with 
National  Board,  and  proposal  to  put  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  Schools  under  National  Board,  6847— 
6859. 

Leebody,  Professor  John  Robinson,  m.a.,  Formerly  one  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry. Historyoffoundation  of  Institution;  grants 
from  Irish  Society;  objects  of  Institution ; mode  of 
management ; religious  test  exaeted  from  masters ; 
number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; religious 
denomination  of  pupils,  &e.,  <fec.,  11854-11942. 

Beeper,  Rev.  Alexander,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Audoen,  St  Nicholas  Within,  and 
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St.  Michael,  Dublin.  Schools  of  these  parishes 
united  'with  the  schools  of  the  parishes  of  St.  J ohn 
and  St.  Werburgh ; nature  and  annual  value  of 
endowments  of  schools  of  St.  Audoeu,  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  and  St.  Michael ; number  of  pupils ; course 
of  instruction ; salaries  of  teachers,  &c.,  5288-5350. 

Leet,  Rev.  Ambrose  IF.,  d.d.,  Chaplain  of  Bethesda 
Female  Orphanage,  Dublin.  Number  of  pupils  ; 
course . of  instruction ; particulars  of  endowment ; 
admission  of  pupils;  committee  of  management; 
annual  inspection  ; average  expense  of  maintaining 
free  pupils,  &c.,  4926-4986. 

Lemon,  Mr.  John.  Resident  in  Enniskillen.  Testifies 
to  the  suitability  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
Portora  Royal  School,  16076-16077. 

Lewis,  Mr.  Stephen.  Explains  reason  for  cutting  down 
tree  adjoining  Kinsale  Endowed  School,  complained 
of  in  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Hogan,  15857-15861. 

Luther,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Town  Clerk  of  Clonmel. 
Qualifications  for  admission  to  freedom  of  Clonmel ; 
number  of  freemen ; objection  of  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  mixed  education,  12565-12593. 

Lyons,  Mr.  Thomas,  j.p..  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Coolavokig,  county  of  Cork,  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Christian  Brothers ; utility  of  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  in  Cork  ; want  of  educational 
facilities  for  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Cork, 
<fcc.,  15492-15517. 

Lysaght,  Mr.  William,  j.p.,  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Leamy’ s Schools,  Limerick.  Provisions  of  Chancery 
schemes  for  management  of  schools;  names  of 
Governors ; meetings  of  Governor's ; rules  for 
admission  of  pupils ; number  of  pupils ; number  and 
salaries  of  teachers  ; minutes  of  board ; complaints 
of  schoolmistress  ; accounts  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  charity,  &c.,  10487-10652.  Rule  that 
children  -under  six  years  of  age  should  not  be 
admitted  to  Leamy’s  schools,  10822-10826.  State- 
ment of  money  to  credit  of  charity  lodged  on  deposit 
receipt,  11047-11051. 

Ml  Ales  ter,  Rev.  Charles  James,  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Sullivan’s  Schools,  Holywood,  co.  Down.  History 
of  endowment ; annual  income ; names  of 
Trustees ; Chancery  scheme  for  management  of 
schools  ; pupils’  fees;  objections  to  Chancery  scheme; 
denominational  character  of  National  Schools,  &c., 
9874-9956.  Chancery  scheme  not  opposed  by 
Roman  Catholics,  &c.,  10046-10054. 

M‘Connell,  Mr.  John  Richard,  Steward  of  Down- 
patrick Blue  School.  Names  of  trustees;  particulars 
of  endowment ; annual  expenditure  on  school ; 
teachers  how  appointed ; religious  denomination  of 
pupils  ; pupils  how  admitted ; other  schools  in  Down- 
patrick ; apprentice  fees  for  pupils,  &e.,  9475-9515. 

M‘Cwrdy,  Mr.  John,  one  of  the  film  of  M'C'urdy  and 
Mitchell,  Architects  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  Repairs  executed  at  Royal  School, 
Enniskillen,  since  1857  ; repairs  executed  at  Dun- 
gannon Royal  School  since  1858 ; inspection  of 
Armagh  Royal  School  and  works  executed  there 
since  1871 ; inspection  of  Raphoe  and  Banagher 
Royal  Schools ; repairs  executed  at  Banagher  after 
fire ; no  periodical  inspection  of  Royal  Schools ; 
Repairs  and  improvements  executed  at  Enniskillen 
Royal  School  by  Dr.  Steele;  estimate  of  annual 
sum  necessary  to  keep  various  Royal  Schools  in 
repaii- ; inspection  of  Kilkenny  College  at  instance 
of  Board  of  Trinity  College ; Dr.  Steele’s  claim  for 
expenditure  on  repairs  and  improvements  at  Ennis- 
killen, &c.,  1440-1613. 

M‘Guire,  Miss  Susan,  Matron  and  Schoolmistress  of 
Bertrand  Female  Orphanage,  Dublin.  Object  of 
endowment ; number  of  pupils ; qualifications  for 
admission ; names  of  Governors ; course  of  in- 
struction ; religious  denomination  of  pupils,  &e., 
7591-7611. 


M-Kenna,  Rev.  Eugene,  c.c.,  Principal  of  Catholic 
Intermediate  School,  Enniskillen.  Number  of 
pupils;  course  of  instruction;  pupils’  fees,  &c., 
12898-12918. 

Ml  Swinery,  Rev.  Denis,  r.r.,  Parish  Priest  of  Bandon, 
county  of  Cork.  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in 
Bandon ; objection  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Model 
Schools,  15651-15679. 

MacDonnell,  Mr.  Hercules  U.,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland.  History  of  Dr.  Hall’s  Charity 
Limerick ; nature  and  extent  of  power's  of  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland ; difference  between  powers  possessed  by 
English  Commissioners  and  Irish,  <fcc.,  16617-16686. 

MacDonogh,  Rev.  Albert  J.,  d.d.,  Rector  of  Chapelizod, 
and  Protestant  Chaplain  of  Drummond  Institution 
for  Orphan  Daughters  of  Soldiei's,  Dublin ; training 
of  pupils  for  domestic  servants,  &c.,  7805-7809. 

Macllwaine,  Rev.  Canon,  d.d.,  Charges  of  mismanage- 
ment of  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belfast,’  9637-9663. 

Mackesy,  Mr.  Henry  V.,  Agent  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Trustees  of  Bishop  Foy’s  Charity,  Waterford. 
Names  of  Trustees  ; rental  and  account  of  charity 
estate ; items  of  income  and  expenditure  for  four 
years ; acreage  of  estate ; tenants’  rents,  how  fixed ; 
meetings  of  trustees ; rules  for  admission  of  pupils ; 
Salaries  of  master  and  assistant ; tenure  of  tenants 
on  estate ; general  management  of  estate,  &c. 
13112-13402. 

Maclatchey,  Rev.  Alexander  Cooper,  m.a.,  Minister  of 
Presbyterian  Church,  Enniskillen.  Replies  to 
Roman  Catholic  objections  to  Enniskillen  Royal 
and  Model  Schools,  15948-15986. 

MacMahon,  Very  Rev.  James  (Canon),  p.i\,  Parish 
Priest  of  St.  Michan’s  parish,  Dublin,  and  Guardian 
of  St.  Michan’s  Schools  ; nature  of  endowment ; fees 
paid  by  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; salaries  of 
masters ; number  of  pupils ; accounts  of  income 
and  expenditure,  <5rc.,  6455-6532. 

MacNally,  Rev.  Thomas,  m.a.,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  Banagher  Royal  School.  Denies  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  office  of  Head  Master,  and  states  that 
he  resigned  that  post,  4474-4491. 

MacSorley,  Rev.  John  James,  m.a,  Senior  Curate  of 
St.  Peter’s  parish,  Dublin,  and  Senior  Governor  of 
Pleasants’  Asylum,  Camden-street.  Names  of 
governors;  provisions  of  founder’s  will;  accounts 
of  income  and  expenditux-e ; pupils  how  elected ; 
duties  of  matrons,  governors,  and  teachers,  &c., 
5189-5257.  Religious  instruction  of  children  in 
Masonic  Orphan  Girls’  School;  average  cost  of 
maintaining  pupils  in  Pleasants’  Asylum  and 
Masonic  Orphan  Girls’  School,  &c.,  6120-6128. 

Maffett,  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Agent  over  the  estate 
of  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin.  Situ- 
ation of  property ; acreage ; tenure  of  tenants ; 
annual  income ; particulars  of  recent  lettings ; mode 
of  ascertaining  rents ; mode  of  calculating  deductions 
for  poor-rate,  &c.,  7810-7965. 

Mahony,  Mr.  Timothy,  j.p.,  Resident  in  Cork,  testifies 
to  the  value  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 
Cork,  15518-15522. 

Martin,  Rev.  Patrick  Alphonsus,  Acting  Manager  of 
the  Roxborough-road,  Industrial  School,  Limerick. 
Names  of  managers ; number  of  pupils  ; school,  how 
supported,  &c.,  11827-11853. 

Martin,  Rev.  William  Todd,  m.a..  Convener  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Statement  of 
views  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  Endowed  Schools,  6237- 
6454. 

Mutchette,  Mr.  William,  t.c.d.,  Master  of  Villiers’ 
Boys’  School,  Henry-street,  Limerick.  Fees  paid 
4 L 2 
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by  pupils  ; course  of  instruction ; class  of  pupils, 
11260-11281. 

Maude,  Mr.  Maurice  Geely,  J.P.,  Agent  over  the 
estates  of  Vaughan’s  Charity,  Tubrid,  co.  Fer- 
managh. Object  of  endowment ; particulars  of 
Charity  estate ; annual  income  and  expenditure ; 
industrial  training  in  school,  &e.,  12747—12801. 

Mwwnsell,  Mr.  John,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Produces  list  of 
tenancies  and  form  of  lease  on  Erasmus  Smith’s 
School  estates,  3240-3255. 

Merriman,  Mr.  James,  Master  of  the  male  National 
School  at  Swords,  co.  Dublin.  Objections  to  mode 
of  examination  for  apprentice  fees  and  prizes ; 
number  of  pupils  ; insufficiency  in  amount  of  ap- 
prentice fees,  &c.,  7429-7456. 

Miller,  Miss  Lacy  G.,  Mistress  of  the  Girls’  School 
of  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Cork.  Course  of  instruction 
in  school,  15614-15622. 

Miller,  Miss  Susan  Jane,  Proprietress  of  a Ladies’ 
School  in  Cork.  Fees  paid  by  pupils ; course  of 
instruction ; absence  of  any  Endowed  School  of  a 
higher  standard  than  National  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  15680-15701. 

Mitchell,  Mi\  William  M.,  one  of  the  firm  of  M'Curdy 
and  Mitchell,  Architects  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  Repairs  executed  at  Navan  and 
Banagher  Schools,  2202-2255. 

Monahan,  Rev.  James  H.,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  Dublin.  Particulars  of  endowments 
of  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools ; accounts  of  in- 
come and  expenditure ; number  of  pupils,  &c., 
8225-8228. 

Moorehead,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Head  Master  of  Bishop 
Crow’s  School,  Cloyne.  Number  of  pupils  ; course 
of  instruction ; free  pupils  how  elected  ; charges 
for  pay  pupils ; religious  denominations  of  pupils  ; 
periodical  inspection,  award  of  prizes,  &c.,  14962- 
14990.  Number  of  boarders  for  which  school  suited ; 
religious  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  <&c., 
15014—15015.  Further  observations  on  course  of 
instruction,  15144-15145. 

Mooney , Mr.  William,  Agent  to  the  estates  of  Hevey’s 
Charity,  Mullingar.  Nature  of  estate ; tenure  of 
tenant®  ; income  and  expenditure ; accounts,  names 
of  Trustees,  &c.,  16375-16458. 

Moore,  Mr  James,  Master  of  Benbawn  School,  co. 
Cavan.  Course  of  instruction ; number  of  pupils, 
&c.,  14062-14075. 

Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Bishop  Crow’s  School,  Cloyne.  Not  sufficient 
number  of  boys  in  neighbourhood  of  Cloyne  to 
render  school  efficient,  14991-15003.  Probable  in- 
crease in  rental  of  school  property  ; average  cost  of 
maintaining  free  pupils,  15009-15013. 

Head  Master  of  Midleton  College  ; management 
of  Commissioners  of  Education ; visitors,  prizes, 
number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruction ; success 
of  pupils  at  Intermediate  Education  Examinations, 
&c.,  15016-15055.  Religious  denominations  of 
pupils,  and  religious  instruction,  15128-15143. 

Moore,  Mr.  William  II.  D.,  Agent  of  the  Dungannon 
Royal  School  Estate.  Situation  and  acreage  of 
estate ; annual  income  ; number  of  tenants  ; estate 
underlet;  tenant-right  on  estate;  average  size  of 
farms ; outgoings ; tenantry  school ; number  of 
pupils ; teachers  how  appointed ; drainage  charges 
on  estate ; absence  of  recent  maps  of  estate,  &c., 
1935-2075. 

Moore,  Rev.  William  Prior,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of 
Cavan  Royal  School.  Appointment ; reduction  of 
salary;  charges  for  pupils;  localities  from  which 
pupils  come,  and  class  of  pupils ; repairs,  how  exe- 
cuted ; supervision  by  Commissioners  of  Education ; 


number  of  pupils ; religious  denominations ; College 
exhibitions  ; want  of  school  exhibitions  and  prizes  ; 
free  pupils  ; religious  instruction ; course  of  secular 
instruction ; commercial  education ; school  furni- 
ture and  requisites,  how  supplied  ; salaries  of  assist- 
ant masters ; religious  denomina  tions  of  inhabitants 
of  Cavan ; want  of  retiring  allowances  for  head  mas- 
ters, Ac.,  1-215.  Statement  as  to  purchase  of  ap- 
proach to  Cavan  Royal  School,  &c.,  14076-14084. 

Moor  e-Morgan,  Rev.  William,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of 
Armagh  Royal  School.  Number  of  pupils;  col- 
legiate and  other  distinctions  obtained  by  pupils  ; 
free  pupils  ; salaries  of  Head  Master  and  assistants ; 
repairs,  how  executed ; nature  of  supervision  by 
Commissioners  of  Education ; free  pupils,  how 
selected ; religious  denominations  of  inhabitants  of 
Armagh ; course  of  instruction ; commercial  educa- 
tion ; causes  of  superior  state  of  efficiency  of  Armagh 
to  that  of  other  Royal  Schools ; class  of  pupils  at- 
tending Armagh  Royal  School,  and  localities  from 
which  they  come  ; school  exhibitions  and  prizes  , 
College  exhibitions ; reasons  for  absence  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils ; particulars  of  Mr.  Gray’s  visita- 
tion; necessity  for  and  value  of  the  Royal  Schools;fees 
paid  by  pupils  ; impossibility  of  mixed  education  hi 
Ireland;  views  as  to  advantages  of  Intermediate 
Education  Act;  provisions  for  teaching  Natural 
Sciences,  Ac.,  1614-1934.  Success  of  pupils  at  In- 
termediate Education  Examinations,  14246-14260. 
Intermediate  Education  for  Roman  Catholics, 
14476-14481. 

Mownt-Gashell,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of — one  of 
the  patrons  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School.  Com- 
plaint that  school  estate  does  not  produce  what  it 
ought  to  do,  and  that  there  has  been  considerable 
loss  to  charity ; fraud  suspected  somewhere, 
12531-12564. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Andrew  Charles,  Minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Congregation,  Londonderry.  Presby- 
terian objection  that  Foyle  College,  which  is  an 
Episcopalian  institution,  receives  a larger  grant  from 
the  Irish  Society  than  the  Academical  Institution, 
which  is  Presbyterian,  12176-12182. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Arthur,  Head  Master  of  Morgan’s 
School,  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin.  Course  of 
instruction  ; visiting  committee  ; complaints  us  to 
boys  running  away  from  school ; boys  kept  from 
Church  owing  to  broken  boots  ; free  pupils,  how 
elected ; pay  pupils  ; salaries  of  master  and  assist- 
ants ; expenditure  for  diet,  &c. ; disadvantage  of 
close  proximity  of  Mercer’s  Girls’  School ; number 
of  pupils ; charges  for  pay  pupils ; corporal  punish- 
ment, &c.,  7118-7234. 


Naper,  Mr.  James  Lennox,  D.L.,  J.P.,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Oldcastle  Schools,  co.  Meath.  Nature 
and  annual  income  of  endowment ; course  of  instruc- 
tion ; Chancery  scheme  for  management ; names  of 
Trustees;  provisions  of  scheme;  religious  instruc- 
tion of  pupils,  how  conducted;  inutility  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  schools ; number  of  pupils ; class 
of  pupils  ; accounts,  how  kept  and  audited  ; proposal 
to  discontinue  agricultural  school  and  farm,  &c., 
8289-8425. 

Nash,  Mr.  Thomas,  Master  of  Vaughan’s  Charity 
School,  Tubrid,  co.  Fermanagh.  Teaching  staff; 
religious  instruction ; industrial  training  ; localities 
from  which  pupils  come,  <fcc.,  12814—12830. 

Nesbitt,  Mr.  William,  m.a.,  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Crippling 
efFects  of  absence  of  any  fixed  endowment ; desira- 
bility of  exhibitions  attached  to  Royal  Schools  be- 
ing tenable  in  Queen’s  Colleges  as  well  as  Trinity 
College  ; suggested  assimilation  of  entrance  course  in 
different  Colleges;  causes  of  falling-off  in  attendance 
at  Academical  Institution,  &c.,  9007-9029.  Sue- 
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cess  of  pupils  of  Academical  Institution  at  Interme- 
diate Education  examinations,  9204—9205. 

Noonan,  Dr.  James  Casey,  m.r.c.s.e.,  Chairman  of 
Kinsale  Town  Commissioners.  Action  of  Commis- 
sioners with  regard  to  Kinsale  Endowed  School 
funds,  15839-15842. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Octavius,  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees  of  St. 
Catherine’s  Parish,  Dublin.  Report  on  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Trustees ; causes  for  cessation 
of  payments  to  Curate  as  Inspector  of  Schools  ; new 
lettings  of  parochial  property,  &c,  5165-5188. 

O' Connor,  Mr.  Thomas,  Accountant  of  the  Church 
Education  Society.  Number  of  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  society ; annual  income  of  society  ; pro- 
ceedings connected  with  discontinuance  of  Training 
School,  Kildare-place  ; accounts  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  society  ; inspection  of  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  Schools ; account  of  legacies  be- 
queathed to  society  since  1867 ; names  of  Com- 
mittee ; mode  of  distributing  funds  to  schools  in 
connection -with  society,  &c.,  16939-17068. 

O' Flanagan,  Rev.  John  S.,  Head  Master  of  Mount 
Zion  Christian  Schools,  Waterford.  Annual  income 
from  endowment ; number  of  pupils ; course  of 
instruction,  &c.,  13695—13769. 

O’Gorman,  Mr.  Michael,  Mayor  of  Limerick.  Never 
received  any  intimation  that  the  mayor  of  Limerick 
was  ex  officio  trustee  of  Cathedral  Grammar  School, 
11757. 

O’Laverty,  Rev.  James,  Parish  Priest  of  Holy- 
wood,  co.  Down.  Objection  that  Sullivan  Up- 
per School  not  in  accordance  with  intentions  of 
founder  (Dr.  Sullivan),  9333-9344.  Further  ex- 
planation of  grounds  of  objection ; Roman  Catholics 
disapprove  of  school  in  which  parish  priest  has  no 
participation  in  the  management,  10007—10035. 

O’Leary,  Rev.  David,  m.a.,  Curate  of  the  Parish  of 
Enniskillen.  Relative  proportions  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen,  &c., 
16005-16024. 

O’Neill,  Mr.  Francis,  Resident  in  Londonderry.  Com- 
plaint of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  London- 
derry of  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Irish  Society,  &c.,  12242-12296. 

O'Neill,  Rev.  Francis,  c.c.,  Executor  of  Father  Kieran, 
formerly  Parish  Priest  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin.  Pro- 
duces memorials  of  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of 
Swords  in  1842  and  1848,  and  letters  from  Cardinal 
Cullen  to  Father  Kieran  in  1858  and  1859,  &c.,  7274- 
7285. 

Owen,  Mr.  Robert,  Agent  to  the  Banagher  and  Cappa- 
loughlin  estates  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Rental  of  Banagher  estate ; estate  underlet ; visit 
to  Banagher  Royal  School ; mode  of  accounting  with 
Commissioners ; Cappaloughlin  estate ; acreage ; 
rental ; fire  at  Banagher  school ; misconduct  and 
dismissal  of  Mr.  M'Nally,  2076-2201. 

Parker,  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Methodist  College,  Belfast.  Course  of  instruc- 
tion; school  inspection;  half-yearly  examinations, 
&c.,  9864-9873. 

Raton,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Agent  to  the  estate  of  the 
Drelincourt  School,  Armagh.  Tenure  of  tenants, 
&c.,  14318-14325. 

Pidgeon,  Mr.  William,  j.f.,  Agent  over  the  estates  of 
the  Incorporated  Society.  Estates  where  situated ; 
tenure  of  tenants  ; annual  rental ; new  lettings,  how 
made ; improvements ; restrictions  against  aliena- 
tion and  subletting  ; accounts,  how  kept  and  audited ; 
Ranelagh  estate,  particulars  of ; Pococke  estate ; 
Dundalk  estate  ; Primrose  Grange  estate ; Farra 
estate ; Cork  estate  ; Arldow  estate ; Cashel  estate ; 
Clonmel  estate  ; Ray  estate  ; Stradbally  estate ; 
Trim  estate;  Clonark  estate;  suggested  power  to 
sell  portion  of  estates,  <kc.,  4567-4682. 

Pirn,  Mr.  John.  Objects  of  founding  Lisburn  school ; 
charges  for  pupils,  &c.,  9328-9332. 

Plunket,  Hon.  Arthur  C.  C.,  Resident  Agent  in  Lon- 


donderry for  the  Irish  Society.  Replies  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Witherow’s  evidence  as  to  sectarian  charac- 
ter of  Foyle  College,  die.,  12169-12175. 

Poe,  Mr.  James,  Agent  to  Trustees  of  Evans’  Charity, 
Kilkenny.  Loss  of  portion  of  trust  estate  through 
defalcations  of  previous  agents ; present  rental  of 
estate ; tenure  of  tenants  ; board  of  trustees ; account 
of  income  and  expenditure ; arrears ; produces 
grant  of  Kilkenny  College ; cause  of  decline  of  that 
college,  &c.,  14678-14764. 

Powell,  Rev.  Dacre  II.,  m.a.,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Cork,  and  one  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital.  Meetings  of 
Governors  ; particulars  of  endowments  ; religious 
denominations  of  pupils,  &c.,  15296-15317.  Su- 
perintendent of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial 
School.  Nature  and  annual  value  of  endowment ; 
number  of  pupils ; proposed  amalgamation  of  this 
School  with  Green  Coat  Hospital,  15623-15650. 

Radley,  Mr.  Joseph,  Superintendent  of  Lisburn  School, 
co.  Antrim.  Class  of  pupils ; religious  denomination ; 
course  of  instruction ; advantages  of  a mixed  school 
of  boys  and  girls,  9314—9327. 

Rainey,  Mr.  James  II.,  Head  Master  of  Bangor  En- 
dowed School,  co.  Down.  Nature  and  annual  value 
of  endowment ; number  of  pupils ; religious  denomi- 
nations ; free  scholarships;  fees  paid  by  pupils,  <tc., 
9166-9192. 

Reid,  Sir  Edward,  j.p.,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of 
Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institution,  Londonderry.  Num- 
ber of  Trustees ; meetings ; object  of  institution ; num- 
ber of  pupils  ; religious  denominations ; pupils,  how 
admitted  ; course  of  instruction ; accounts,  how  kept 
and  audited  ; religious  instruction  of  pupils ; appren- 
ticing pupils ; salaries  of  master  and  assistant,  &e., 
12032-12095. 

Rice,  Rev.  Robert,  m.a.,  Oxon,  Warden  of  St.  Columba’s 
College,  Whitechurch,  Dublin.  Constitution  of 
College ; mode  of  management ; annual  income  from 
pupils’  fees ; how  expended  ; salaries  of  warden  and 
masters ; repairs,  how  executed  ; course  of  instruc- 
tion ; class  of  pupils  ; superiority  of  English  schools 
to  Irish  ; school  exhibitions  and  prizes ; alleged 
want  of  truthfulness  of  Irish  boys ; objections  to 
conduct  of  Intermediate  Education  examinations, 
&c.,  3506-3635. 

Rice,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p.,  Manager  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  School,  Chapel-lane,  Armagh.  Endow- 
ment mentioned  by  Royal  Commissioners,  1854-8, 
not  forthcoming,  supposed  to  have  been  expended 
in  building ; number  of  pupils ; want  of  facilities  for 
intermediate  education  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Armagh  ; interference  by  Protestants  with  Roman 
Catholic  children  when  going  to  school,  Ac.,  14353- 
14393. 

Richardson,  Mr.  James  Nicholson,  Treasurer  of  Brook- 
field Agricultural  School,  co.  Antrim.  Mode  of 
management;  particulars  of  endowment;  accounts 
of  income  and  expenditure ; extent  of  school  farm ; 
fees  paid  by  pupils ; course  of  insti-uction ; religious 
persuasion  and  social  position  of  pupils ; domestic  ex- 
penditure of  school,  how  regulated,  &c.,  9206-9255. 

Ringwood,  Rev.  Frederick  Howe,  ll.d.,  Head  Master 
of  Dungannon  Royal  School.  Salary  and  allow- 
ance for  assistants ; number  of  pupils ; free  pupils ; 
fees  paid  by  pupils  ; religious  denominations ; reli- 
gious instruction ; secular  instruction ; salaries  of 
assistants;  improvements  and  repairs,  how  executed 
class  of  pupils ; alleged  impossibility  of  filling  five 
Royal  schools;  exhibitions  and  prizes;  supervision  by 
Commissioners  of  Education,  how  conducted  ; schoo 
furniture  and  requisites,  how  supplied  ; want  of  re- 
tiring allowances  for  head  masters,  &c.,  602-754. 

Riordan,  Rev.  Patrick,  p.p.  Objection  that  if  endow- 
ment of  Kinsale  school  were  applied  to  a National 
school  as  proposed,  the  school  would  be  denomina- 
tional like  other  National  schools  and  the  endow 
ment  would  not  benefit  the  entire  community, 
15843-15852. 
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Robinson,  Mr.  John,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Drum- 
mond Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of 
Soldiers,  Chapelizod,  co.  Dublin.  History  of  found- 
ation ; names  of  governors ; committee  of  seven  ; 
. mode  of  management ; number  of  pupils  ; pupils 
how  selected ; religious  denominations ; course  of 
instruction ; ladies’  committee  ; religious  instruction 
how  conducted,  &c.,  7649-7694. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  James  Maxwell,  m.a.,  one  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Academical  Institution,  Lon- 
donderry, and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Magee 
College.  Presbyterian  views  on  the  subject  of 
education ; objection  to  difference  in  sum  contri- 
buted by  Irish  Society  to  Academical  Institution 
and  that  to  Foyle  College ; readiness  of  Irish 
Society  to  make  grants  to  Presbyterian  schools,  &c., 
11996-12031.  Further  Presbyterian  objections  to 
sectarian  character  of  Foyle  College,  12183--12186. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Robert  II.,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  John,  Kilkenny,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  Subscription  School,  Kilkenny. — 
Nature  of  original  foundation  ; annual  income  from 
endowment ; removal  of  school  from  former  site,  and 
amalgamation  with  Evans’s  Charity  School ; number 
of  pupils ; school  inspection ; apprentice  fees ; 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  from  1870,  &c., 
14602-14677. 

Rooke,  Mr.  Bartholomew  W.,  Agent  for  the  Trustees 
of  Mercers’  School  Estate.  Particulars  of  estate ; 
temire  of  tenants  ; accounts  how  kept  and  audited ; 
selling  value  of  estate,  &c.,  6946-7015. 

Roussell,  Miss  Cesarine,  Matron  of  the  Drummond  In- 
stitution for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of  Soldiers, 
Chapelizod,  co.  Dublin.  Course  of  instruction — 
religious,  secular,  and  industrial  ; apprenticing 
pupils  as  servants,  &c.,  7731-7804. 

Itudkin,  Mr.  William  Henry,  Inspector  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English  Schools.  Mode  ofinspection ; gratui- 
ties to  teachers,  how  awarded;  number  of  pupils 
attending  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools;  fees 
paid  by  pupils  ; books  how  supplied ; competition  for 
places  in  Blue  Coat  Hospital  limited,  owing  to  expense 
of  attending  examination  in  Dublin ; superior  state  of 
efficiency  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools ; 
system  adopted  for  teaching  spelling,  &c.,  3256- 
3335. 


St.  George,  Rev. Francis de  Montmorency , m.a.,  Rector  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Ann,  Shandon,  Cork,  and  Trea- 
surer of  the  Parochial  School.  Scheme  for  manage- 
ment of  charity ; number  of  pupils  ; annual  income 
from  endowment ; course  of  instruction ; inspection 
by  Church  Education  Society ; salaries  of  teachers ; 
religious  denomination  of  pupils,  &c.,  15171-15214. 
Payments  by  pupils ; return  of  income  tax,  &e., 
15332-15334. 

Sadleir,  Rev.  Ralph,  d.d.,  Rector  of  Castleknock,  co. 
Dublin.  Manager  of  Castleknock  Parochial  School. 
Nature  and  annual  value  of  endowments ; tenure  of 
tenants  on  estate  ; expenditure  of  capital ; payments 
for  carnage  of  children  to  school ; particulars  of  annual 
income  and  expenditure ; number  of  pupils ; religious 
denominations;  school  fees;  school  inspection ; course 
of  instruction  ; salary  of  master,  &c.,  5734-5876. 

Sanders,  Rev.  Francis  Alexander,  m.a,  Local  Manager 
of  Tullyvin  School,  co.  Cavan.  History  of  endow- 
ment ; annual  income  ; number  of  pupils ; religious 
denominations ; religious  instruction  ; salaries  of 
teachers;  yearly  examinations ; prizes,  &c.,  13999— 
14033. 

Sanders,  Mr.  Thomas,  J.r.  Proposed  establishment  of 
a new  school  at  Charleville,  co.  Cork,  15115-15119. 

Sargent,  Rev.  John  Jebb,  m.a.  Probabilities  of  success 

' of  an  intermediate  school  at  Charleville,  co.  Cork 
15105-15114. 

Scott,  Rev.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Methodist 
College,  Belfast.  History  of  foundation ; amount 


expended  on  building  ; staff  of  teachers  ; salaries 
and  emoluments ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  in- 
struction ; religious  denominations  of  pupils ; col- 
legiate department ; scholarships  and  prizes,  &c 
9825-9863. 

Sexton,  Mr.  Robert,  Treasurer  of  St.  Ann’s  Parish, 
Dublin.  Endowments  of  Parochial  School ; confirms 
Dean  Dickinson’s  account  of  removal  of  Ralph 
Macklin’s  School  to  St.  Ann’s  Parish,  &c.,  7547- 
7554.  Explanation  as  to  mortgage  on  Molesworth 
Hall  and  School  premises,  16521-16528, 

Shaw,  Mr.  Thomas  S.,  m.a.,  Master  of  Carrickm across 
Grammar  School.  Nature  of  endowment ; dilapi- 
dated condition  of  school  premises ; number  of 
pupils ; course'  of  instruction ; inutility  of  small 
endowments  like  that  of  Carrickraacross,  &e.,  16459- 
16507. 

Shaw,  Mr.  William,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  the  Ulster  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belfast ; 
annual  examination  of  pupils,  how  conducted,  9706- 
9708. 

Sliekleton,  Mr.  Robert  W.,  Q.c.,  one  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Masonic  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin.  Nature 
of  endowment;  mode  of  management:  board  of  gover- 
nors ; amount  of  invested  capital;  teaching  staff;, 
number  of  pupils;  localities  from  which  pupils  come ; 
mode  of  election  of  pupils ; annual  examinations ; ap- 
prentice fees,  and  maintenance  of  pupils  at  Conti- 
nental schools ; class  of  pupils  ; competition  for 
vacancies ; course  of  instruction ; average  cost  of 
maintaining  pupils  ; annual  expenditure  ; intended 
removal  of  school  to  new  site  on  Simmonscourt- 
road ; estimated  cost  of  new  school  . buildings ; 
religious  denominations  and  religious  instruction  of 
pupils,  &c.,  5962-6119. 

Shine,  Rev.  Wm.  P.,  Superior  of  Presentation  Monas- 
tery, Cork.  Endowment  mentioned  by  Royal 
Commissioners,  1854-8,  expended  in  building  and 
improvements ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  in- 
struction ; religious  denomination  of  pupils ; deno- 
minational character  of  National  Board  Schools, 
&c.,  15246-15295. 

Simmons,  Mr.  Dupre  Alexander,  Head  Master  of  the 
Mall  School,  Armagh.  Course  of  instruction ; 
number  of  pupils ; pupils’  fees ; class  of  pupils  ; 
annual  income  from  endowment ; repairs,  how 
executed;  religious  denominations  of  pupils,  &c., 
14482-14511. 

Simms,  Mr.  William,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Accounts,  how 
kept  and  audited,  &c.,  9034-9046. 

Smith,  Mr.  George  Hill,  District  Registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Probate,  Armagh.  Transfer  of  Drelin- 
court  School  to  Callan-street ; ill-feeling  between 
day-boys  and  boarders  at  Armagh  Royal  School, 
&c.,  14512-14524. 

Smith,  Mr.  William  Henry,  Head  Master  of  Bishop 
Foy’s  School,  Waterford.  School  farm,  how  utilized  : 
number  of  pupils;  pupils,  how  admitted;  social 
condition  of  pupils  ; demoralized  condition  of  school 
when  witness  appointed ; meetings  of  trustees ;. 
course  of  instruction ; dietary ; apprentice  fees ; 
annual  value  of  farm  produce,  &c.,  13403-13506. 

Smyth,  Rev.  Jackson,  d.d.,  Minister  of  First  Presby- 
terian Congregation,  Armagh.  Presbyterian  objec- 
tions to  Royal  School,  Armagh,  &e.,  14261-14288. 

Smyth,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  Complaint  that  advertise- 
ment issued  by  Commissioners  of  Education  in  June, 
1875,  with  regard  to  foundation  of  prizes  for  English 
and  mercantile  courses  in  Cavan  Royal  School  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  13960-13974. 

Snoiudon,  Mr.  Wm.  John,  Head  Master  of  Gwyn's- 
Institution,  Londonderry.  Course  of  instruction — 
literary,  industrial,  and  religious,  12121-12147. 

Somerville,  Mr.  James  Carr,  Head  Master,  Agent,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Stephen-street  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
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•Cork.  Board  of  Governors ';  Chancery  scheme  for 
management  of  charity  ; nature  and  annual  income 
of  endowment ; income,  how  expended ; number  of 
pupils ; how  elected ; religious  denomination  ; his- 
tory of  foundation,  &c.,  14854-14923. 

Speers,  Mr.  Adam,  B.sc.,  Head  Master  of  Sullivan’s 
National  School,  Holywood,  co.  Down.  Respectable 
class  of  children  attending;  reasons  for  want  of 
success  of  Sullivan’s  Upper  School,  Holywood,  &c., 
9992-10005.  Salary  and  emoluments ; salaries  of 
assistants,  &c.,  10040-10044. 

Stanford,  Rev.  Bedell,  a.b.,  Curate  of  United  Parishes 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin. 
Teaching  staff  and  course  of  instruction  in  Parochial 
schools;  religious  denominations  of  pupils,  &c., 
8558-8565. 

Steele,  Rev.  William,  d.d.,  Head  Master  of  Portora 
Royal  School,  Enniskillen.  Salary  and  allowances 
for  assistant  masters ; repairs  for  ten  and  a Half 
years  executed  at  expense  of  witness ; supervision 
by  Commissioners  of  Education,  how  exercised ; 
school  furniture  and  requisites,  how  supplied  ; claim 
for  money  expended  on  repairs  and  improvements 
granted  in  part  by  Commissioners  of  Education ; 
number  of  pupils  ; cause  of  fluctations  in  numbers ; 
course  of  instruction ; objection  to  receiving  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  as  boarders;  free  pupils;  college 
and  school  exhibitions  and  prizes ; relative  propor- 
tions of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants 
•of  Enniskillen  ; class  of  pupils  at  Portora;  provi- 
sions for  commercial  education ; charges  for  pupils ; 
impossibility  of  mixed  education  in  boarding  schools 
in  Ireland,  &c.,  216-426.  Localities  from  which 
pupils  come,  and  social  condition,  12939-12948. 

Stewart,  Captain  Alexander  Montgomery,  Agent  over 
the  Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate.  Description  of 
estate  ; arrears ; annual  rental ; valuation ; improve- 
ments ; salaries  of  agent  and  bailiff ; mode  of  account- 
ing, &c.,  3636-3736. 

Stewart,  Miss  Mary,  Matron  of  Villiers’  Orphanage, 
Limerick.  Number  of  pupils ; instruction  in  house- 
work ; literary  instruction ; dietary  ; domestic 
management  of  institution;  localities  from  which 
pupils  come ; after  occupations  of  pupils,  &c., 
11167-11226. 

Strong,  Mr.  George,  Master  of  the  Drelincourt  School, 
Armagh.  Teaching  staff';  course  of  instruction ; 
industrial  training;  number  of  pupils;  salaries  of 
master  and  assistants;  religious  denominations  of 
pupils ; condition  of  school  buildings,  &c.,  14326- 
14352. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  IF??}.  (?.,  J.P.,  Want  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion in  Bandon,  and  inefficiency  ofBandon  Endowed 
School,  15862-15866. 

Swan,  Rev.  Wm.  Aloysius,  one  of  the  Order  of  Cln-is- 
tian  Brothers,  Teacher  in  Christian  School,  Rich- 
mond-street,  Dublin.  Number  of  pupils ; nature 
and  annual  .value  of  endowment;  fees  paid  by 
pupils;  Christian  Brothers,  how  trained  for 
teachers ; constitution  and  government  of  Order  of 
Christian  Brothers  ; number  of  schools  belonging  to 
the  Order  in  Ireland ; number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance; successes  obtained  by  pupils  in  after 
life ; schools,  how  inspected  ; course  of  instruction 
in  Christian  Schools,  &c.,  6533-6613. 

Switzer,  Mr.  John  Frederick,  ll.b.,  Master  of  Cathedral 
Grammar  School,  Limerick.  Number  of  pupils; 
course  of  instruction  ; pupils’  fees ; master’s  salary, 
&c.,  10418-10463.  Fees  paid  from  Craven  Fund 
for  education  of  eight  choir  boys,  10466-10467. 


eele,  Mr.  William,  one  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
Enniskillen.  Denies  statement  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  families  in 
Enniskillen  requiring  high  class  school,  16078— 
16083. 


Trimble,  Mr.  William  Copeland,  Resident  in  Ennis- 
killen. Attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  boys  at 
Portora  Royal  School  and  Enniskillen  Model 
School,  16088-16089. 

Twigg,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A., Rector  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin. 
Rule  as  to  religious  instruction  in  Swords  Borough 
School ; nature  and  annual  income  of  endowment ; 
number  of  pupils;  National  school,  when  built; 
religious  instruction  in  school,  how  conducted ; 
memorials  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Swords ; discontinuance  of  coal-yard  and  dispen- 
sary, &c.,  5658—5733.  Petition  presented  to  the 
Governors  of  Swords  Borough  Schools  by  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Keiran,  p.p.  of  Swords,  in  March, 
1860,  and  action  of  Governors  thereon,  7256-7273. 
Further  evidence  as  to  discontinuance  of  coal-yard 
and  dispensary,  7371-7379. 


Valentine,  Mr.  William  John,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters  at  Portora  Royal  School,  and  formerly 
Head  Master  of  Diocesan  School,  Waterford. 
History  of  appointment  to  Diocesan  School,  of 
number  of  pupils,  course  of  instruction,  &c.,  during 
witness’s  tenure  of  office,  and  of  his  commutation 
and  retirement  on  passing  of  L-isli  Church  Act, 
1869  ; school,  how  conducted  at  present;  transfer 
of  school  premises  of  Corporation  Free  Grammar 
School  to  Catholic  High  School ; religious  denomi- 
nations in  Waterford  ; successes  obtained  by  former 
pupils  of  Diocesan  School,  &c.,  4339-4473.’ 

Vance,  Rev.  Robert,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Parish,  Dublin,  and  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Parochial  Schools ; mode  of 
management ; number  of  pupils ; free  boarders, 
cost  of  maintaining,  and  how  elected;  names  of 
governors ; staff  of  teachers ; course  of  instruction ; 
inspection ; expenditure  on  schools ; class  of 
pupils ; competition  for  free  places,  &c.,  4987-5080. 

Verner,  Mr.  John.  Resident  in  Enniskillen  ; praises 
course  of  instruction  at  Portora  Royal  School  and 
confirms  testimony  of  Mr.  Cooney  and  Mi-.  Whitlev 
16060-16071. 

Vice-Chancellor,  The  Right  Hon.  the,  of  Ireland,'  Trea- 
surer and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Composition  and  names 
of  members  of  board ; meetings  ; standing  commit- 
tee ; names  of  members ; attendance  of  members  at 
meetings ; accounts,  how  kept  and  audited ; gross 
annual  income;  expenditure;  repairs,  how  executed 
and  amount  expended  on  repairs  in  recent  years ; 
changein  mode  of  inspection  since  1857  ; solicitor’s 
costs,  how  regulated;  appointment  of  accountant 
and  inspector  of  grammar  schools  ; classification  of 
schools  ; college  exhibitions  ; salaries  to  masters  ; 
free  pupils;  religious  denominations  of  pupils  in 
grammar  schools ; rules  for  religious  instructions 
in  schools  ; rule  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  grammar 
schools;  provisions  for  religious  instruction  in 
Founder’s  will  and  subsequent  charters ; history 
of  foundation  of  Harcourt-street  school ; salai-y  and 
emoluments  of  head  master  ; fees  paid  by  pupils ; 
course  of  instruction;  religious  denominations  of 
pupils;  annual  expenditure  on  Harcourt-street 
school ; free  pupils,  how  admitted ; competition 
for  free  places  ; Brunswick-street  school ; salary 
of  master  ; number  of  pupils ; course  of  instruc- 
tion, <fcc. ; Drogheda  grammar  school ; number  of 
pupils ; course  of  instruction,  &c. ; Ennis  grammar 
school;  number  of  pupils;  cause  of  decline,  &c. ; 
Galway  grammar  school ; number  of  pupils ; Tip- 
perary grammar  school ; number  of  pupils ; flour- 
ishing condition,  &c.  ; commercial  education  in 
grammar  schools  ; unsuitability  of  locality  ot 
Galway  grammar  school;  number  of  English 
schools  ; report  of  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  board  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  schools ; present  con- 
dition of  English  schools;  teacher’s  salaries,  how 
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regulated  ; discontinuance  of  English  schools  under 
certain  circumstances;  free  places  in  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  Dublin,  offered  for  competition  to  pupils 
of  English  schools ; number  of  pupils  attending 
English  schools  ; expenditure  on  English  schools ; 
denominational  character  of  National  schools;  reli- 
gious denomination  of  pupils  in  English  schools ; rules 
for  religious  instruction  strictly  adhered  to  ; mode 
of  making  lettings  on  estates ; expenditure  for 
improvements ; surveys  and  maps,  &c.,  2724- 
3239.  Period  for  which  pupils  kept  at  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  3485-3487. 


Walton,  Mr.  William,  Agent  to  Town  Commissioners 
of  Kinsal  e.  Produces  rental  of  Corporation  property, 
15776-15778. 

Warburton,  "Very  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Elpliin. 
Contradicts  evidence  of  Rev.  T.  Heany,  in  reference 
to  Bishop  Hodson’s  grammar  school ; proposal  to 
establish  lodging-house  in  Elpliin  in  connection  with 
Bishop  Hodson’s  school,  &c.,  16280-16292. 

Warren,  Rev.  Thomas  Brisbane,  m.a.,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter’s  Parish,  Cork.  Nature  of  endowment  of 
Parochial  schools ; number  of  pupils  ; salaries  of 
teachers,  <fec.,  15335-15365. 

Webster,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Cork. 
Parochial  schools  in  St.  Nicholas’  parish ; nature  of 
endowments ; number  of  pupils ; fees  paid  by 
pupils ; attendance  scholarships ; amount  expended 
on  new  school  buildings ; religious  denominations 
of  pupils  ; number  of  children  in  Cork  not  receiving 
education  of  any  kind ; preference  of  all  denomina- 
tions for  denominational  rather  than  mixed  educa- 
tion ; advantages  of  compulsory  education,  &c., 
15527-15599.  “ 

Weir,  Miss  Eliza,  Mistress  of  Leamy’s  school,  Lim- 
erick. Course  of  instruction;  class  of  pupils; 
number  of  pupils;  necessity  for  an  additional 
teacher;  annual  examinations;  prizes;  infant 
pupils,  &c.,  1 0750-1 082 1 . Infraction  of  rule  against 
admitting  children  under  6 years  of  age,  &c., 
10827-10850. 

Weir,  Rev.  James  Alexander,  ll.d.,  Head  master  of 
Raphoe  Royal  school.  Number  of  pupils  ; religious 
denominations ; religious  instruction ; college  exhi- 
bitions ; salary  of  head  master  and  allowance  for 
assistant  masters ; localities  from  which  pupils 
come ; school  furniture  and  requisites,  how  sup- 
plied ; collegiate  distinctions  obtained  by  pupils ; 
free  pupils,  &c.,  755-812. 

Weir,  Mr.  James  Maxwell,  m.a.,  Principal  of  Kil- 
kenny College.  Appointment ; number  of  pupils ; 
absence  of  pupils  in  consequence  of  epidemic ; 
localities  from  which  pupils  come ; religious  de- 
nominations of  pupils  ; nature  and  annual  value  of 
endowment ; fees  paid  hy  pupils ; staff  of  assistants ; 
hours  for  meals ; dietary  ; repairs,  how  executed, 
•fee.,  14101-14245. 


Weldon,  Mr.  James.  Inhabitant  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin. 
Religious  instruction  in  borough  schools ; boundaries 
of  borough  of  Swords  ; number  of  pupils  at  borough 
schools  ; proportions  from  within  and  from  without 
the  borough ; objections  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  Swords  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in 
the  borough  schools,  7473-7497. 

White,  Rev.  Hill  Wilson,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of  Navun 
Endowed  school ; number  of  pupils ; amount  of 
endowment ; pupils’  fees ; free  pupils ; religious 
denominations ; connection  of  Commissioners  of 
Education  with  school ; localities  from  which  pupils 
come ; course  of  instruction  ; school  requisites,  how 
supplied,  &e.,  3966-4035. 

White,  Rev.  James,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas’s 
parish  and  Manager  of  the  Parochial  schools- 
Nature  and  extent  of  endowment;  number  of 
pupils ; how  elected ; funds  invested  in  name  of 
“ Minister  and  Churchwardens”;  religious  denomi- 
nations and  religious  instruction,  &c.,  8138-8224. 

White,  Miss  Mary  B.,  Mistress  of  Frederic  k-street 
National  School,  Belfast.  Salaries  of  mistress  and 
assistants  ; number  of  pupils  ; religious  denomina- 
tions ; pupils’  fees ; course  of  instruction  ; industrial 
training,  &c.,  9131-9165 

Whitley,  Mr.  Thomas  Richard,  Chairman  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Enniskillen.  Relative  propor- 
tions of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants ; 
equal  advantages  enjoyed  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  at  Portora  Royal  School,  16054- 
16059. 

Whitby,  Mr.  Richard  L.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Masonic 
Orphan  Schools,  Dublin.  Salaries  of  teachers ; 
meetings  of  governors ; accounts,  how  kept  and 
audited,  &c.,  6215-6236. 

Widdess,  Mr.  John,  Agent  of  Dr.  Hall’s  Charity, 
Limerick.  Ruinous  condition  of  property  ; repairs 
how  executed ; rental  of  charity  estate ; expendi- 
ture, <fec.,  11363-11415. 

Witherow,  Rev.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Magee  College,  Londonderry.  Presbyterian 
complaint  of  unequal  distribution  of  funds  by  Irish 
Society  between  Foyle  College  and  Academical 
Institution ; sectarian  character  of  Foyle  College  ; 
Complaint  of  application  of  Presbyterian  endow- 
ment to  Episcopal  purposes  in  the  case  of  Rainey’s 
Charity,  Magherafelt,  12149-12168. 


Yov/ng,  Mr.  John,  b.a.,  One  of  the  Head  Masters  of 
the  Londonderry  Academical  Institution.  Mode 
of  management ; pupils’  fees ; number  of  pupils  ; 
religious  insti-uction;  witness’s  salary  and  emolu- 
ments ; success  of  pupils  at  Intermediate  Education 
Examinations,  &c.,  11943-11979. 

Yownge,  Mr.  Robert,  Produces  plans  of  new  building, 
for  Belfast  Academy,  8916-8919. 
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PART  II— CONTAINING  AN  INDEX  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SUBJECTS,  AND  THE  NAMES  OF 
THE  WITNESSES  EXAMINED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PARTICULAR ' SCHOOL  OR 
SUBJECT  IN  EACH  INSTANCE. 

[Note.— The  numerals  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions  and  answers.  The  names  of  the 
various  schools  inquired  into  will  be  found  under  the  respective  counties  im  which  they  are 


Antrim. 

Ballymena — Guy’s  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev 
Samuel  M‘Dill,  9412-9474. 

Belfast — 

Academy — Evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Brett, 
8920-8922  and  9389-9406.  Rev.  Reuben  John 
Bryce,  ll.d.,  8833-8915  and  9407-9411.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Chancellor,  9030-9033.  M.  Jules  Festu, 
9392-9397.  Mr.  Robert  Younge,  8916-8919. 
Frederick-street  Industrial  School.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Brett,  9193-9202. 

Frederick-street  N ational  School.  Evidence  of  Miss 
Mary  B.  White,  9131-9165. 

Methodist  College — Mr.  Henry  Richard  Parker, 
ll.d.,  9864-9873.  Rev.  Robinson  Scott,  d.d., 
9825-9863. 

Royal  Academical  Institution.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  C.  Allen,  8923-9006  and  9203.  Mr.  John 
Carlisle,  9047-9130.  Mr.  William  Nesbitt, 
M.A.,  9007-9029  and  9204-9205.  Mr.  William 
Simms,  9034-9046. 

St.  Malaehy’s  College.  Evidence  of  Rev.  John 
Conway,  9787-9804.  Rev.  Henry  Henry,  9709- 
9786. 

Trinity  Church  Infant  School.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

Henry  Deacon,  a.b.,  10148-10163. 

Ulster  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Evidence  of 
Rev.  John  Kinghan,  9516-9636  and  9664-9705. 
Rev.  Canon  Macllwaine,  d.d.,  9637-9663.  Mr. 
William  Shaw,  9706-9708. 

Carrickfergus  Parochial  School.  Evidence  of  Very 
Rev.  George  Bull,  d.d.,  9805-9824. 

Lisburn — Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Elias 
Hughes  Bell,  9285-9313.  Mr.  John  Pirn,  9328- 
9332.  Mr.  Joseph  Radley,  9314-9327. 

Moira — Brookfield  Agricultural  School.  Evidence 
of  Mr.  William  W.  Davidson,  9256-9284.  Mr. 
James  W.  Richardson,  9206-9255. 

Armagh. 

Armagh.— 

Chapel-lane  Roman  Catholic  School,  14353-14393. 
Drelincourt  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  G.  A. 
Chadwick,  d.d.,  14809-14853.  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Cochrane,  14289-14317.  Mr.  Mortimer  Paton, 
14318-14325.  Mr.  Geo.  Hill  Smith,  14512- 
14524.  Mr.  George  Strong,  14326-14352. 

Mall  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick, 
d.d.,  14809-14853.  Mr.  Dupre  Alexander  Sim- 
mons, 14482-14511. 

Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 

St.  Patrick’s  College.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Boyle,  c.m.,  14406-14409. 

Lurgan. — Watt’s  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
John  Hancock,  j.p.,  9345-9381.  Mr.  George 
Hazlett,  9382-9391. 

Cavan. 

Cavan. — 

Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 

St.  Patrick’s  College.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Terence 
Brady,  14805-14095.  Rev.  James  Dolan,  13831- 
13959  and  14096-14100. 

Cootehill. — Benbawn  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ames 
Moore,  14062-14075. 

< ootehill. — Tullyvin  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Good,  14034-14061.  Rev.  Francis  A.  Sanders, 
m.a.,  13999-14033. 


Church  Education  Society.  Evidence  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Q’Connor,  16939-17068. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  The. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Fleming,  941-1 1 95 
and  1199-1437.  Mr.  William  Blacker  Kyle 
1438-1439.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy,  1440-1613! 
Mr.  William  M.  Mitchell,  2202-2255.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  2076-2201. 

Cork. 

Bandon  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  C. 

Sullivan,  j.p.,  15862-15866. 

Clmrleville  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Cronin,  15083-15014.  Rev.  Charles  Donovan, 
m.a.,  15126-15127.  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Leahy,  d.l., 
15056—15082  and  15120—15125.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanders,  j.p.,  15115-15119.  Rev.  John  J.  Sar- 
gent, m.a.,  15105-15114. 

Cloyne. — Bishop  Crow’s  School.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
Michael  Greene,  14924-14961  and  15004-15008, 
Mr.  John  Evans  Moorehead,  14962-14990'. 
15014-15015  and  15144-15145.  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  Ll.d.,  14991-15003  and  15009-15013. 
Cork  City. — 

Christian  .Brothers’  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
James  D.  Burke,  15464-15491.  Rev.  James  b! 
Duggan,  15383-15463.  Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy,  j.p., 
15523—15526.  Mr.  Thomas  Lyons,  j.p.,  15492- 
15517.  Mr.  Timothy  Maliony,  j.p.,  15518-15522. 
Christchurch  Parochial  School.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

Christopher  Harley,  m.a.,  15215-15245. 

Green  Coat  Hospital.  Evidence  of  R A.  Clarke 
a.b.,'  15318-15331.  Rev.  DacreH.  Powell,  m.a. 
15296-15319. 

Presentation  Monastery.  Evidence  of  Rev.  W P 
Shine,  15246-15295. 

St.  Ann’s,  Shandon,  Parochial  Schools.  Rev.  F. 
deM.  St.  George,  m.a.,  15171-15214  and  15332- 
15334. 

St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence 
of  Rev.  D.  H.  Powell,  m.a.,  15623-15650. 

St.  Nicholas’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
William  Colvin,  15600-15613.  Miss  Lucy  G. 
Miller,  15.614-15622.  Rev.  George  Webster 
d.d.,  15527-15599. 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Henry  Beamish,  15366-15382.  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Warren,  m.a.,  15335-15365. 

Stephen  Street  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  James  C.  Somerville,  14854-14923. 

Kinsale. — Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Dunne,  m.d.,  15826-15838.  Mr.  Michael 

Hegartv,  15702-15754.  Mr.  Edmund  L.  Hogan, 
15853—15856.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Knowles,  p.l.g., 
15755-15775.  Mr.  Stephen  Lewis,  15857-15861. 
Dr.  James  Casey  Noonan,  m.r.c.S.E.,  15839- 
15842.  Rev.  P.  Riordan,  p.p.,  15843-15852 
Mr.  Wm.  Walton,  15776-15778. 

Midleton  College.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Moore 
ll.d.,  15016-15055  and  15128-15143. 

Diocesan  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Fleming,  2622-2723. 

Donegal. 

Robertson’s  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard 
Babington,  a.b.,  12217-12241.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Hamilton,  12191-12216. 

Raphoe. — Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 

4 M 
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Down.  . 

Bangor  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Rainey,  9166— 9i92. 

Donaghadee  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ames 
' Charles,  10091-10095.  Rev. ‘Richard  H.  Coote,' 
a.b.,  10056-10090. 

Downpatrick  Blue  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  John 
Richard  M'Connell,  9475-9515. 

Holy  wood — Sullivan  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ohn 
Anderson,  9957—9976  and  10055.  Mr.  William 
J.  Anderson,  9977-9991,  10Q36-10039  and 
10045.  Right  Rev.  Robert  Knox;  d.d.,  10006. 
Rev.  Charles  James  M'Alester,  9S74-9956  and 
10046-10054.  Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  p.p., 
9333-9344  and  10007-10035.  Mr.  Adam  Speers, 
9992-10005  and  10040-10044. 

Dublin. 

Castleknock — Mercers’  School.  Evidence  of  Miss  Kate 
Curtis,  7016-7052.  Rev.  M.  W.  Jellett,  ll.d., 

• 6860-6945.  Mr.  B.  W.  Rooke,-  6946-7015. 
Castleknock — Morgan’s  School.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  j.p.,  7053-7117.  Mr. 
Arthur  Murphy,  7118— 7234. 

Castleknock  Parochial  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Ralph 
Sadleir,  d.d.,  5734-5876. 

Dublin — 

Bethesda  Female  Orphanage.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

Ambrose  W.  Leet,  d.d.,  4926-4986. 

Bertrand’s  Charity,  Eccles-street.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
William  Gernon,  m.a.,  16549—16616.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gick,  7612—7648.  Miss  Susan  M'Guire,  7591— 
7611.  Mr.  William  H.  Maffett,  7810-7965. 

Blue  Coat  (or  King’s)  Hospital,  Oxmantown.  Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  George  Reid  Armstrong,  4128- 
4230.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gibson,  a.b.,  4231-4250. 
Mr.  William  Neilson  Hancock,  ll.d.,  4251—4260. 

■ Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Chidley,  5935-5961.  Mr. 
Thomas  Gick,  5877-5924. 

Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters 
of  Soldiers.  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  D.  Elliott, 
7695-7730.  Rev.  Albert  J.  M‘Donogh,  d.d., 
7805-7809.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  7649-7694. 
Miss  Cesarine  Roussell,  7731-7804. 

Female  Orphan  House,  Circular-road.  Evidence  of 
Rev.  John  Digby  Cooke,  m.a.,  4036-4120.  Very 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  4121-4127. 
Harold’s-cross  Female  Orphanage.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  John  0.  Kelly,  j.p.,  6614-6709. 

Hibernian  M arine  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Burke,  4779-4810.  Mr.  Francis  de  Lisle,  4683- 
4778. 

Masonic  Orphan  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cha worth 
J.  Ferguson,  j.p.,'  6129-6132.  Mr.  Robert 
Q’B.  Furlong,  m.a.,  6133—6214.  Rev.  John  J. 
MacSorley,  m.a.,  6120-6128.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
■Shekleton,  Q.C.,  5962-6119.  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Whitty,  6215-6236. 

Pleasants’  Asylum.  Evidence  of  Captain  George 
Dyer,  r.n.,  5282-5287.  Rev.  Robert  Flemyng, 
m.a.,  5258-5281.  Rev.  J.  J.  MacSorley,  m.a., 
5189-5257. 

Ralph  Macklin  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  John 
Alexander,  7564-7573.  Very  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dickinson,  d.d.,  7498-7546,  7555-7563,  7574- 
7576  and  16529-16536.  Captain  George  Dyer, 
r.n.,  16508-16520.  Mr.  Walter  Keane,  16537- 
16548.  Mr.  William  Digges  La  Touche,  d.l., 
7577—7590.  Mr.  Robert  Sexton,  7547-7554  and 
16521-16528. 

Richmond-street  Christian  Brother’s’  Schools.  Evi- 
dence of  Rev.  W.  A.  Swan,  6533-6613. 

St.  Ann’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr. 

Robert  Sexton,  7547-7554. 

St.  Audeon,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  St.  Michael’s 
Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Leeper,  d.d.,  5288-5350. 


Dublin. 

Dublin — •• 

St.  Bride’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

William  George  Carroll,  m.a.,  7966-8137. 

St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
HenryC.  Allen,  5081-5164.  Mr.  Octavius  O’Brien, 
5165-5188.  Rev.  Robert  Yance,  m.a.,  4987-5080.  • 
St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

J.  H.  Monahan,  d.d.,  8225-8228. 

St.  Michan’s  Roman  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
Evidence  of  Y ery  Rev.  J ames  (Canon)  MacMahon, 
p.p.,  5455-6532. 

. St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St.  Luke’s  Parochial 
Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  J.  Geoghegan, 
8505-8539.  Rev.  Hickman  R.  Halahau,  m.a., 
8472-8504.  Mr.  Henry  Hayes,  8540-8557. 
Rev.  Bedell  Stanford,  a.b.,  8558-8565. 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Morgan  W.  .Jellett,.  lLd.,  6796-6846.  Veil. 
•Wiliiam  Lee,  d.d.,  6710-6795  and  6S47-.6859. 

St.  Thomas’  Parochial  Schools.  Evidence  of  Rev.' . 

James  White,  m.a.,  8138-8224. 

St.  Werburg  and  St.  John’s  Parochial  Schools. 
Evidence  of  Rev.  William  C.  Greene,  a.m.,  5351 
-5374.  Rev.  S.  C.'Hughes,  m.a.,  5375-5399. 
Santry  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Simon  Adair,  4544 
-4566. 

Swords  Borough  Schools.  Evidence  of  Miss  Kate 
Ahern,  7380-7428.  Rev.  William  George  Boyce, 
m.a..  5400-5657,  7235-7255,  7363-7370  and 
7457-7472.  Mr.  Robert  Russell  Cruise,  j.p., 
7288-7362.  Mr.  James  Merriman,  7429-7456. 
Rev.  Francis  O’Neill,  c.c.,  7274-7285.  Rev. 
Thomas  Twigg,  m.a.,  5658-5733,  7256-7273  and 
7371-7379.  Mr.  James  Weldon,  7473-7497. 
Whitechurch — St.  Columba’s  College.  Evidence  of 
Rev.  Robert  Rice,  m.a.,  3506-3635. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Barnes,  3451-3484.  Mr.  Walter  Hore,  3336 
3441.  Mr.  William  Digges  La  Touche,  d.l., 
34S8-3505.  Mr.  John  Maunsell,  3240-3255. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Rudkin,  3256-3335.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  2724 
-3239  and  3485-3487. 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen  Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 

Tubrid — Vaughan’s  Charity.  Evidence  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Annesley,  a.b.,  12598-12746  and  16320- 
16374.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore, 
k.c.m.g.,  12802-12813  and  16293-16319.  Mr. 
Baptist  G.  Graham,  m.r.c.s.e.,  15867-15947. 
Mr.  Maurice  Ceely  Maude,  j.p.,  12747-12801. 
Incorporated  Society— Evidence  of  Mr.  Simon 
Adair,  4544-4566.  Mr.  Robert  William  Griffin, 
ll.d.,  4811-4925.  Rev.  John  W.  Hackett,  m.a., 
3858-3965  and  4492-4543.  Mr.  William 
Pidgeon,  j.p.,  4567-4682. 

Kildare. 

Betaglistoum  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Ambrose 
Cooke,  m.a.,  8826-8832.  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Cotton,  m.a.,  8791-8825.  Mr.  Thomas  Hanna, 
8750-8790. 

Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny — 

Evans’  Charity.  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Poe, 
14678-14764. 

Kilkenny  College.  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Max 
well  Weir,  m.a.,  14101-14245. 

^Subscription  School.  Evidence  .of  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Rogers,  m.a.,  14602-1467.7. 

King’s  County. 

Banaglier  Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 
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Limerick — 

Cathedral  Grammar  School.  Evidence  of  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  m.a.,  10164-10311, 
10464-10465,  10468-10477,  and  11758-11760. 
Rev.  Christopher  L.  Garde,  A.B.,  1047S-10486. 
Venerable  Charles  Hare,  m.a.,  10392-10417. 
Mr.  Michael  O’Gorman,  11757.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Switzer,  ll.b.,  10418-10463  and  10466-10467. 
Hall’s  Charity.  Evidence  of  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
Bunbury,  m.a.,  11282-11362.  Mr.  Hercules  H. 
MacDonnell,  16617-16686.  Mr.  John  Widdess, 
11363-11415. 

Leamy’s  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Beauchamp,  11052-1.1070.  Revi  D.  Fitzgerald, 
p.p.,  11761-11787.  Venerable  Charles  Hare, 
m.a.,  10653-10688.  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
10851-10911.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hewson,  1.1227- 
- 11259.  Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob,  M.A.,  10689— 
10732.  Dr.  Thomas  Kane,  j.p.,  10733-10749. 
Mr.  William  Lysaght,  j.p.,  10487-10652, 10822- 
10826  and  11047—11051.  Miss  Eliza  Weir, 
10750-10821  and  10827-10850. 

Mount-street,  Vincent’s  Orphanage.  Evidence  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  p.p.,  11416-11368. 

■ Mungret  Agricultural  School.  Evidence  of  Mr. 

John  Kenny,  11788-11826. 

Roxborough-road  Free  School.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Cornelius  Conway,  p.p., 11705-11716.  Mr.  J ohn 
Ellard,  11746-11756.  Rev.  John  FitzGerald 
Gregg,  m.a.,  11469-11704  and  11717-11745. 
Roxborough-road  Industrial  School.  ‘Evidence  of 
Rev.  P.  A.  Martin,  11827-11853. 

Villiers’  Charity.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Barrington,  11136—11166.  Venerable  Charles 
Hare,  m.a.,  10912-11046.  and  11071-11130. 
Mr.  William  Matchette,  t.c.d.,  11260-11281. 

Londonderry. 

Londonderry — 

Academical  Institution.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ohn  C. 
Dick,  m.a.,  11980-11995.  Professor  John 

Robmson  Leebody,  11854—11942.  Rev.  A.  C. 
Murphy,  12176-12182.  Rev.  James  M.  Rodgers, 
m.a.,  11996-12031.  Rev.  Thomas  Witherow, 
12149-12188.  Mr.  John  Young,  b.a.,  11943— 
11979. 

Foyle  College.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Hime, ' 
ll.d.,  3737-3857.  Rev.  A.  C.  Murphy,  12176- 
12182.  Hon.  Arthur  C.  C.  Plunket,  12169— 
12175.  Rev.  James  M.  Rodgers,  M.A.,  11996— 
12031  and  12183-12186.  Rev.  Thomas 
Witherow,  12149-12168. 

Gwyn’s  Institution.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Pechell 
Irvine,  12096-12120  and  12297-12306.  Sir 
Edward  Reid,  J.p.  12032-12095.  Mr.  William 
John  Snowdon,  12121-12147. 

Magherafelt — Rainey’s  Charity.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Jordan,  b.d.,  10096-10116.  Mr.  Henry 
Kincaid,  m.a.,  10117-10147.  Rev.  Thomas 

Witherow,  12149—12168. 

Meath. 

Neman  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hill  Wil- 
son White,  m.a.,  3966-4035. 

Oldcastle  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Beatty, 
T.L.D. , 8426-9471 ; Mr.  James  Lennox  Naper,  d.  l., 
j.p.,  8289-8425. 

Monaghan. 

Carrickmacross  Grammar  School.  Evidence  of  Rev. 

' Richard  Galbraith,  m.a.,  16894-16938  ; Mr. 

Thomas  S.  Shaw,  m.a.,  16459-16507. 

Monaghan— St.  Macarten’s  Catholic  Seminary.  Evi- 
dence of  Rev.  John  Doherty,  c.c.,  16090-16186. 
National  Schools,  Denominational  character  of. 
Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Galbraith,  m.a., 17069- 
17103  ; Rev.  Felix  Hackett,  c.c.,  12831-12897  ; 
Vep.  William  Lee,  d.d.,  6710-6795  and  6847- 
6859  ; Rev.  Patrick  Riordan,  p.p.,  15843-15852 ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Witherow,  12149-12168. 


Presbyterian  Views  on  Education.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
"Wm.  Todd  Martin,  m.a.,  6237-6454  ; Rev.  A.  C.- 
Murpkv,  12176-12182  ; Rev.  James  Maxwell 
Rodgers-  m.a.,  11996-12031  and  12183-12186; 
Rev.  Jackson  Smyth,  D..D.,  14261-14288. 

Roman  Catholic  Views  on  Education.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  James  Brady,  c.e.,  13975-13997.  Mr. 
Anthony  Cassidy,  16190-16208.  Mr.  Michael 
Doherty,  12949-12955.  Rev.  Daniel  Fitzgerald, 
p.p.,  11761-11787.  Rev.  Felix  Hackett,  c.c., 
12831-12897,  and  16209-16263.  Mr.  James 
Kenny,  12919-12938,  and  16264-16272.  Mr. 

. John  Thomas  Luther,  12565-12593.  Rev. 
Dennis  M‘Swiney,  p.p.,  15651-15679.  Rev. 
James  O’Laverty,  p.p.,  10007-10035.  Mr. 
Francis  O’Neill,  12242-12296.  Mr.  William 
Teele,  16078-16083. 

Roscommon. 

Elphin — Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School.  Evi- 
dence of  Rev.  Thomas  Heany,  m.a., .14525— 14601. 
Very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  d.d.,  16280— 
16292.  \ 

Royal  Schools — 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Fleming,  941-1 1 95, 
1199-1437.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy,  1440-161 3. 
Armagh  Royal  School.  Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  d.d., 
14809-14853.  Rev.  John  Elliott,  14450-14475. 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Forshall,  m.a.,  14394-14105. 
Rev.  William  Moore-Morgan,  ll.d.,  1614-1934, 
14246-14260,  and  14476—14481.  Mr.  George 
Hill  Smith,  14512-14524.  Rev.  Jackson  Smyth, 
d.d.,  14261-14288. 

Banagher  Royal  School.  Evidence  of  Rev.  James 
A.  Bell,  m.a.,  4261-4338.  Mr.  Patrick  King 
Joyce,  b.a.,  427-601,  and  1196-1198.  Rev. 
Thomas  M‘Nally,  m.a.,  4474-4491 . Mr.  William 
M.  Mitchell,  2202-2255.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
2076-2201. 

Cavan  Royal  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Benison,  2331-2621.  Rev.  William  Prior 
Moore,  m.a.,  1-215,  and  14076-14084.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones  Smyth,  13960-13974. 

Carysfort  Royal  School — Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Guinness,  2556-2330. 

Dungannon  Royal  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
D.  Moore,  1935-2075.  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Ringwood,  ll.d.,  602-754. 

Enniskillen  Royal  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Benison,  2331-2621.  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon, 
16072-16075.  Mr.  John  S.  Gunning,  m.d., 
15987-16004,  and  16187-16189.  Mr.  “.Hazlett 
Irvine,  16084-16087.  Mr.  James  Kenny, 
12919-12938.  Mr.  John  Lemon,  16076-16077. 
Rev.  A C.  Maclatehey,  m.a.,  15948-15986. 
Rev.  William  Steele,  d.d.,  216-426,  and  12939- 
12948.  Mr.  William  Trimble,  16088-16089. 
Mr.  John  Verner,  16060-16071.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Whitley,  16054-16059. 

Raphoe  Royal  School.  Evidence  of  Captain  A.  M. 
Stewart,  3636-3736.  Rev.  James  Alexander 
Weir,  ll.d.,  755-812. 

Royal  School  Estates.  Evidence  of  Mr.  John 
Joseph  Benison,  2331-2621.  Mr.  Henry 
Guiness,  2256-2330.  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Moore, 
1935-2075.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  2076-2201. 
Captain  A.  M.  Stewart,  3636-3736. 

Sligo. 

Sligo — Elphin  Diocesan  School.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Eades,  m.a.,  813-940.  Rev.  Thomas 
Heany,  m.a.,  14525-14601.  Very  Rev.  William 
Warburton,  d.d.,  16280-16292. 

Tipperary. 

Clonmel  Endowed  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Bagwell,  j.p.,  12594-12597.  Rev.  A.  S. 
Hutchinson,  m.a.,  12307-12530.  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Luther.  12565-12593.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Cashell,  12531-12564. 
Tyrone. 

Dungannon  Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 
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Waterford. 

Newtown — Sbciety  of  Friends’  School.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Edward  Garrett,  13595-13694. 

Waterford — 

Blue  School,  Lady-lane.  Evidence  of  Mi’s.  Jane 
Armour,  13068-13098.'.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Carew, 
13024-13067.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Carew,  d.l., 
12956-13023-  and  13099-13101.  Mr.  George 
A.  Dartnell,  J.r.,  10312-10391.  The  Right  Rev. 
Maurice  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  13102- 
13111. 

Diocesan  School.  Evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Valentine,  4339-4473. 

Bishop  Foy’s  School.  Evidence  of'  Right  Rev. 
Maurice  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  13507- 
13594.  Mr.  Henry  V.  Mackesy,  13112-13402. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  13403-13506. 


Waterford. 

Waterford — 

• 

Corporation  Free  Grammar  School.  Evidence  of 
Right  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  13770-13794.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Howard 
13795-13830. 

Mount  Zion  Christian  Schools. . Evidence  of  Rev 
John  S.  O’Flanagan,  13695-13769. 

Westmeath. 

Mullingar — Hevey’s  Charity.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Coyne,  p.p.,  16688-16893.  Mr.  William  ■ 
Mooney,  16375-16458. 

Multifwmliam — Wilson’s  Hospital.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  j.p.,  14765-14808. 

Wicklow. 

Carysfort — Royal  School.  See  Royal  Schools. 
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